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coaM dnnc^ t^ct «« 

bk' or ttxo gittorn. This pay Rjpniit: 
»ad«l:Ee3{t&H to vVliibn, the 

i-lfc of ,Toha, a rich hut a/^ed car- 
hut .Vlisoii h^aolf loved a poor 
nil mod Nicholas), a iod^*t ia the 
n,’ Millie's 'Me (ISSST). 

lOlute {Sir AfiiJtony)^ & testy, but 
enrlcil old guntlemar^ trho iuia- 
hat Jio posst'.sos a most angelic 
j*ad vb<-n lie quarrels with his son, 
iljiiu fiiiicies it u the sou vrho is 
t(>iii]icr, and. not himself. Smnl- 
Miiltlifiv ll!r»mblp”cv'idciatly siig- 
character. William i>mvi.un 


-( 17 * 311 ^- 01 ) 


tlio best actor of this 


■1 son of sir Anthony, in 

l.yiiia Langi ■ 




iStiguisli, the li<'ift*s, to 
-wUol^hc hiiown only os ensign Itcvor- 
'^ey* '“Ih'b .\cres, his noigliboHr, is liis 
riVAV'-and soinls a cIiaHcngo to tjie nn- 
Knovs (tisiitu; hut ivheu ho llnds that 
Jkvei'ky is captaui Absolute, he 
to tiglic, and resigns all further 
^isii^'lo the lad.s‘s hfiad.—Sheridan, The 
0 * 

s-sw /w'k In •• eaiiuiii AWIiitc." >.u 

■'Kuou coiiUl ir.tc<» iiTDWdO.ia hi nomo liidy of 
f;aui‘lf(} thti biiiulKtfiic hU(*w la !iU t<»p*Kuut, 
liiia a <rxauiiUHtiton.--CluiiliN» Lftiub. 

i'dah, ia the Ttiics vf,the Oonii, by 
ley, is a u oalthy merchant of llag- 
ho goes in quest of the taJi.sman of 
which he is driven to seek by 
old hag, who haunts him every 
makes 1\U lijte wretched. He 
last that the tSkmon which is to 
a:f>f this hag [cmisek'Hce;] is to 
. ored and keep His cummand- 
l&ttHti** t' 

in the'drama cullcil 7'/> 

!»y .lolm Hughes (17‘Jt'h is 
■" ■*' \.t in command to t.'ulcd in the 
aimy act down before Diimtisciis. 
midoubtcdly brave, he prefers 
■^o war; and when, at the death of 
he auc^edei to Uie chief command, 
kes p^co with tlic Syrians on 
>ble termi. 

'xa\j(l^'’ira Attic hero, whose 
was MifitiiicNl by Plato for the place 
'turcs. Hence his disciples were 
Academic sect," 

Tho gr««n ntrmu ot A^miw, 

AfiatOSa, fietuttrtiSlf /mii/tniaOth, 1 . 

'difi. (i.c. Abva iSSKifm), so celled 
r French from the river 

i tt 1621 djpadia was given to six 
Alexander, and its name ehn&gcdi 


' ^.■ L .ll ■ I..PP, , j | ,11,^1 ^,. 

and ij:i 17o6 the old French settlers weift 
driven into exile by Gcor^ 11, Long,* 
fellow has madethiB'th<i.*5wl5«et<^ a poem 
in hexameter verse, colled iJeart'ffch'w 
( 4 sy/,). 

Act^'to (Xoiid), father of, Seai'no, 
Casit-a'lio, and l*olydorc; and guardian of 
3iot)imia “the orphan.” He lived to see 
the d<'.ath of his sons and his ward. 
Polydore ran on his brother’s sword, Cas- 
tiilio stubl^il himself, and Monimia took 
poison.—Otway, TItc Orphan (1(580). 

Accld^nte t (n syl.), a curse and oath 
us^ much ill Italy. 

AcrlilL>iit«: ee<i(d vcul itln) en bon fr.nfius: Pulw-t«. 
niourir 'I'au. tilcnt, miii; wuiCuiBbO, Stunn^i.—Mona. Abouc, 
Tuilu («tale). 


Aoes’tes (5 sijL), In a trial of skill 
Aecstes, the Sicilian, discharged his arrow 
w'ilh such force that it took lire from the 
friction of the air.—'Virgil, Jk'nei-J, v. 

I.ike Acetit&i' lAiita ir old, 
tbc tbuu^ht biiiiiUiS a< U Btci. 

lim^llow; f» a Chifa. 


' Achates [A-AaVt-xo], called hy'Vir- 
gil “(idua Achates.” The name has become 
a synonym for a bosom friend^ a emny, 
bidiia generally used laughingly 

' lie, bke .Vebaue, Mttirul to fiie tomb. 

jMMeveiu, t, 129 


Acherla, the fox, went partnership ' 
wirli a bear in a bowl of milk, Ikfort 
tbc bear arrived, tlxe fox .“ilduiBied off file ' 
cream and dnonk the milk^ then, filling 
the bowl with mud, rephiccd the cream 
i«,op. Says the fox, “Here is the bowl; 
one shall have the exemn, and the other 
all the rest; choose, n|.cnd, which you 
like.'’ The bear told tlie fox to teke'the 
cream, and thus bruin bad only the mud. 
—A Ta/c, 

A similar tale occurs in Campbell's 
PopM?«rrrt/rso/t/wWc?t/fM?<mffs(m.98i, 
called “The Keg of Butter.” Tt^ wofe 
chooses the ho/iosn when *• oats ” were the 
object ot choice, ami the top when'‘pota¬ 
toes" were tiie sowing. . - I 

Kobelais tells the same tale 8 
farmer aud the devil. Each wa« to i 
on 'alternate years what grew i 

onertho ^ii,, The fwmer sowetl ,, ■. 
gndacarrots when the watfriMioil ^ ■' 

came to his lot, and b.'jrlejr or . . 

his turn woe the etwensort ptuduce. “ 

■> » 


■ ' Ao'hm^ii) the ** River of (Jrieuer »y>i ue 
otfa of ^et five rivers of hell i hel*'^,*';;" *'• 
'ikxi>f pew, “ 1 ''Vito, 

0ad icl(«ni|t <if wiTfon*. bbtck anedM 

_ i’twMiMw Aba, Arem tb»t Admi 

spfOi th« ,heto 


ACHILLES’ HEEL 
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ACRES. 


allied Greek army in the siege of Troy, 
and king of the Myr'midons.—Sec Dic- 
tumary of Phrase c»d Fable. 

The English Achilles, John Talbot, first 
earl of Shrewsbury (1373-1453). 

The duke of Wellington is so called 
sometimes, and is represented by a statue 
of Achilles of gigantic size in Hyde 
Park, Ix>ndon, close to Apsley House 
(1769-1852), 

The Achilles of Germany, Albert, elec¬ 
tor of Brandenburg (1414-1486). 

Achilles of Home, Sicin'ins Henta’tus 
(put to death b.c. 45U). 

Achilles’ Heel, the vulnerable part. 
It is said that when Thetis di[)pcd her son 
in the river Styx to make him invulner¬ 
able, she held him by the heel, and the 
part covered by her hand was the only 
part not washed by the water. This is a 
post-Homeric story. 

is Uie AcjiiUes' heel to Invulnerable England. 

(Sometimes Ireland is called the Achil¬ 
les’ heel of England.) 

*** Similarly, the only vulncrabl%part 
of Orlando was the sole of his foot, and 
hence when Bernardo del Carpio assailed 
him at Ronccsvallcs, and found that he 
could not wound him, he lifted him up in 
nis arms and squeezed him to death, as 
Hercules did Anla’os. 

AcMes* Spear. Telcphns tried to 
stop the niarck of the Greek army on its 
Iwy» and received a wound from 
Achilles. The oracle told him as “Achil¬ 
les gave the wou«d, only Acliilles could 
hereupon Telcphus went to 
the tent of the hero, and was cured, some 
say. by a herb called “ Achilles,’’ and 
others say by an emplastrium of rust 

HcAe it was 
ail? wf Achilles’ si^r could both.hurt 
and heal."—Plm. xxv. 6. 

Acliilles’ spear; '' 

1 » aoto with Ibe change to kill or cure ‘ 

^^^BUakwpcore, S iltnrp t act y. sc. 1 (1091). 

' **^5i®i wLo drew Achifc- 

^',.1 of the famous 

al Mtire of A6sa/om an^ Achit- 
IS Charles II.; his re*bel- 
N “ natural 

2 handsome hut rebeliroiis James 
Monmouth; and “Achitophel," 
torous counsellor, is the carl of 

1 ^2*^ close designs and 
counsels fit.” ® 

in meet at him drew Aebltoph«l. 

‘ * %Kn> 0 an Juan, ilL 100. 


in MliAtoured robea, beoauce l>e bad never been called to. 
the bur.—E. Yates, CtlebrHU;*, xvUl. 

Acidalio, afountain in Bceo'tia,^acred 
to Venus. ■ The Graces used to baihe 
therein. Venus was called Acidalia (Vit- 
gil, JEncid, i. 720). 

AUer she wear]' was 
With bathing In the Acidalian brook, 

Spenser, /fjjithalaMton (ISOS). 

A’cis, a Sicilian shepherd, loved by the 
nymph Galate'a. Tlie monster Polji- 
piicme (3 S(//.), a Cyclops, was bis rival, 
and crushed him under a huge rock. The 
Mood of Acis was changed into a river of 
the same name at the foot qf mount Etna. 

Kot such a pipe, guod reader, at Ih.at which Arts did 
sweetijr tune In praise uf In. CaUlca, l>ut one of true 
Dela nianulactore.—-W. Inlng, 

Ackland (^Vr Thmtias), a royalist.— 
Sir W, Scott, iroorfjffoc/i (time, tJic Cony- 
monwealth). 

Ac'oe (3 syl.), “ hearing,” in the Xcw 
Testament sense {Horn. x. 17), “rnith 
cometh by hearing." The nurse of Eido 
Uaith]. Her daughter is Meditation. 
(Greek, ahSc, “hearing.") 

wall him [/’irteA] hit mirsc went, rarcftil AcoO, 

AV bo.e li!iiid!i ttrst from hia iiiutliei s wouib did tok» 

Inn), 

And ever diice have fo$tere<l tonderljr. 

Phin. PlBh-her, 7 Ae i’urpit laani, l«. (1633). 

^ Acras'ia, Intemperance personified. 

I Spenser says .slie is an enchantress ilviug 
in the “ Bower of Bliss," in “ Wandering 
Island.” She had tlie power of trans- 
fonriing her lovers intomon.strou.s shape.i; 
but sir Guyon {temperance), having caught 
her in a net and^und her, broke down 
her bower and bur^ it to ashes ,—Fairy 
Queen, ii. 12 (1590). , 

Acra'tes (3 syL), Incontinence per- 
Mmficd in The Pwple Island, by Phincaa 
lletcher. He had two 8on.s (twins) by 
Caro, viz., Methos (drunhenness) anH ■ 
Gluttony, both fully described in canto 
^vii.- (Greek, akrdUs, “incontinent.”) 

. Incontinence personified 

0«ce», by Spenser. He i» 
the father of Cymoch'lcs and I’yroch'ies. 

—Bk. II. 4 (1690). 

a country gentleman, 
me rnal of ensign Beverley, aWets captain 
Absolute, for the hand andkeart of I^dia 
^ngmsh, the heiress. He tries to apes 
the man of fashion, gets himadf up as ii 
loud swell, ancLuscs “ scntimentol oaths," 
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ADAM. 


r 

Thifllip learnt from a militia officer, who 
^Id higi the aacienta swore by Jove, 
Bacchus, Mars, Venus, Minerva, etc., 
accordinpc to the sentiment. Bob Acres 
is a {^cat blnsterer, and talks big of his 
daring, but when put to the push ** his 
courage always oozed out of his lingers’ 
i>nds,’’ J, Quick was the original Bob 
^ Acres.—Sheridan, 2'Ac Jiivaif(1775). 

• As tliroF his piUms Rsi Aersf* valour oozed. 

Ho Juan’s virtue ebbeil, I know not how. 

^ , Byron, /Aw /nan. 

Acris'ius, father of Ban'aS. An 
oracle declare^ that Danati would give 
bir^h to a son avIio would kill him, so 
Acrisius kept his daughter shut up in an 
apartment underground, or (as some say) 
in a brazen tower. Here she became the 
iffother of Per'sous (2 by .Tupiter in 
The form of a shower of gold. Tlie king 
^of Argos now ordered liis daughter and • 
her infant to be ]mt into a chest, and 
cast .adrift on the- sea, but they were 
rescued by Dictys, a tishennan. ’ When 
grotvn to manhood, Perseus accidentally 
struck the foot of Acrisius with a quoit, 
wd tile blow caused bis dcatl). This talc 
is told by Mr. Morris in TAe Earthly 
Paradise (April). 

Aotee'on, a hunter, changed by Diana 
into a stag. A synonym for a cuckold. 

lavul^o Pnge blinsdr fur a sccurt aiul vriUkd Actieon 

{oirkoltlj. 

Sbakpsprars, .tfrrry irfsas, etc., act 111. «. 2 

Acte'a, a female .olave faithful to Nero 
in his fall. It was Ahisv-betaera who 
wrapped the dead bodi^n cerements, and 
saw it decently in^irrcd. 

Ttili Artea wu brantlM. She was reated on tho 
liruund; the head of Nm> wm on her lap. hJa naked body 
wai atretched on those wlndlng-«beeti In which she was 
.nhnut to fold him, to lay hiinlnhls grave upon Ute garden 
hill.—Ouidt, AriadnS, 1.7. 

Ac'tius Since'rus, the nom deptum 
of the Italian poet Sannazaro, called 
“ The Christian Virgil ” (1468-1530). « 

Actors and Actresses. The last 
male actor that took a woman's character 
on the stage was Edward Kynaston, noted 
for bis bcautv (1619-1687). The first 
icmale actor for hire was Mrs. Saunder- 
son, afterwards Mrs. Betterton, who died 
;m 1712. 

Ad, Ad'itea (2 $yi.). Ad ;'s a tribe 
descendea from Ad, son of Uz, son of 
Irw, son of Shem, son^of Ko«m. The 
trilic, at the Confusion of Babel, went 
aiul' settled on AI-Mkkf [fAc mndiny 
in the . province of Hadramaut. 
"SheidwWas their first king, but in conse- 
Misenee of his pride, both he and sB the 


tribe perished, either from dronght or 
the Sarsar (an idy totnd).—Sale's Koran^ U 

Woe. WOB, tolremt WiiPtoAdl 
Death tt gone tm Into her inbtml. , . 
tW fell Atound me. Iliaiuanae foil araand. 

The king and all his people tell; 

All. all, they perlAied all. 

Souttiair* Thdlaim fh» ItuOndt**, L 41.45 (ITKl, 

A'dall, wife of Cain. After Cain had 
been conducted by Lucifer through the 
realms of space, he is restored to the homo 
of his wife and ciiild, where all is beauty, 
gentleness,- and love. Full of faith nur^ 
fervent in gratitude, Adah loves her infant 
witli a sublime maternal afiPection, She 
sees him sleeping, and says to Cain— 

IIow lovdy he appears I His little rheek* 

In their pure incarnation, vying with 

I’he rune leaves strewn ben«i(h them. 

And his Ups, too, 

How hMutIfully parted I No : you shall not 

Khs him; at least not nSw. He will awake soon— 

Ills hour of midday rest Is oc<irly over. 

'• Byton, Cain. 

Adfiun. In Greek tiiia word is com¬ 
pounded of the four initial letters of the 
cardinal quarters: 

Arktog, . «p<Tov , north. 

,Dasis, . Anviv , west. 

Anatoli, . uravoX^ . east. 

Mesembria, /ieirq/i/}>/(a south. 

The Jfebreio word ADM forms the ana¬ 
gram of A[damJ, DFavid], Mfessiah]. 

Adam, how metde, God created the body* 
of Adam of Salzal, i.e. dry, unbaketi 
clay, and left it forty night's without.a. 
soul. Tlie clay was collected by Azerael 
from the four quarters of \lie earth, and 
God, to show His approval of Azarad'e 
choice, constituted him the angel of 
death.—^llabadan. • 

Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. After the 
fall Adam was placed on mount Vassem 
in the east; Eve was banished to DjidJa 
(now Geilda, on (he Arabian coast); and 
the Serpent wastexilcd to the coast nf 
^lehb. 

.’After the lapse of 100 j’cars Adam 
rejoined Eve on mount Anifaith \plaoe 
of jPmewftrancc], near Mecca.—D’Ohsson. 

Ikath of Adam. Adam died on'&iday, 
April 7, at the age of 930 
Michael swathed, his body, and Gaifriel 
discharged the funeral rites. The body 
wgs buned at Ghar'ul-Kcnz Wte^reito of 
treasttre], which overlooks Mecca. ^ 

His de^ndants at death amounted to 
40,000 souls.—D’Ohssom 

Wlmi Noah entoml the ark (Uie tame writer wya) ha 
to«St tlM body of Adam In » coffin with b Im. and when ha 
1^ the ark raatoied it to the pteoo be had token it ftoou 

Adam, a hajlBF, a jailor. 

Not that Adam that kept the po^be, but that Adam 
that kcepa tb* nr^.—WitkaiBMaia Cbmedir o/Xrrm. 
aMtlv.eTap^ 




ADAM. _ 

Adam, a faitlifail letainet in the family 
of air EoDrland de Boys. At the a^e of 
four score, he <<'oluntarily accoraimnied 
his young master Orlando into exile, and 
offered to give him his little savings. lie 
has given biAh to tlie phrase, “ A faithful 
Adam” for Shakespeare, 

As rou Like It (1598). 

Adam’s Ale, water. 

Adam’s Profession, tillage, gar¬ 
dening. 

WherfAdam delved and Eve fpan. 

Who woa tbea the gentleman I 

llaj's Vreffrbf. 

There Wno anricat gentleman hut gardener,, ililrber". 
and grave^makers; llioy hold up Ad.ir.rs pMftifi.'n,— 
Ebakesp^^' namlef, act v. an. 1 

Adam Bell, a northern outlaw, notcrl 
for his archery. The name, like tho=c of 
Clym of the Clough, Williamof Clondosly,* 
Robin Hood, and Little .lolin, is syiiony- 
mons with a good archer. 

A dn-TTifla •or Adamant, the mineral 
called coron'dnin, and sometimes the dia¬ 
mond, one of thcharde.'it subs lances know u. 


"ADICIA. 

Atfams (Parson), tlfc beau-ideal of v} 
simple-minded, benevolent, bnt/ccentrio 
country clergyman, of unswerving in-.’ 
tegritv, solid I’eaming, and genuine piety ;, 
bold as a lion in the cause of truth, bit ^ 
modest as a girl in all personal maltcray 
wliolh ignorant of the world, being “f; 
it but not (’/it.”—fielding, Jbsij^h At- j 

drc'-s (17-fS). 

Ilt» Iiumlnc, Ill'S I'sBfillelty. fcl» cvang«Htal o* 

minil nn< m> »ln\ini)ilt mitiphfd with |i«.i.-uitr;, AtMCHi'.'' 

< f Hi iiil.amlilijliabit'tf Jthl.'f.r . . . s-.sreus-, . . . tlia- 
ill) Tti 'X hi sif>!. fs rs't''*! •>£ nil! rii'nmt |•rs^^llK:Uon3 f* 

tLi r ii-* "f II'till'.) IiI.,‘Hl>ii Qir.x'U', pnr.i'n Ailiiiiii 
'o'jili' i.il I'h'l'siimu.'.i aiisl tii-'iilioii. liutUipni'Jitiit Un'hl-' 

HI.'ll |.|.. . . <iilh''it tat-il'‘.hU-<t rlMD tu Uin 
ri'l ii'r.r'.t 11 —Sir W. ^ 

Addci’ It is 5taid in fable 

th.st the adili-r, to jirevent hearing the 
voice of a charmer, lays one e.ar on the) 
ground and slicks his tail into the other.. 

. , . rrh-'n nwn wiiMi! him riwhiuU". 

Ilf If'.'Ui (loHIWOUti lUlV llll Hit 
rnt-.'thv(rT''imde, ami liaU it fai.t; 

A'll I fii.! iiint Pth-r CdVf aN faxto 
Hi* •topiM’th «i(li hta .<> tire 
ihAt (he lavM! or uhw. 

Of I :s enchaialancnt liti itcrvUi. 

Oowir. /IV Oni/ctviane .iiMuntia, I, X. 


Albrecht tras oa tlrm as Adatcas—SchmhU, G-rm. 
But. (tnuialatsd) * 

Adamastor, the Spiiit of-the Cape, 
li hideous phantom, of unearthly p.al!or, 
“erect his hair nprofo of withered nd, 
his lips were black, his teeth bine and 
disjointed, his beard liaggarU. his face 
scarred by lightning, his eyes shot livid 
life, his voice roared.” The sailors 
trembled at .sight of him, and the iicnil 
demanded hovv they dared to trc'^pa.'-s 
“where never hero*brav-ed his rage Ivc- 
fore?" He thc^ told them “that every 
year the shipwrecked should be made to 
deplore their foolhardmebs.”—Camoens, 
Ht\e Lusiad, v. (1589;. 


Adam'ida, a planet on u^ioh reside 
the unborn H)irit.s of jaints, martvrs, and 
believers. U'riel, the angel of the sun, 
WM ordered at the enieifi.xion to interjiosc 
this planet between the sun and the earth, 
so as to produce a total eclipse. 


Adanula, in obeiUence tii Uic ini'me cpnimanil Act 
ninufk overwholuims stoma, r>ii(,iiii? cJymls, wiin' 

S alne, and *irelH»- km i.'ripi sioo^ nn the iwll 
itar, but »a loir tn ilvep a>nti<iiiplaiioiuinG<*>/itt)i,i 
a, heard not the wilil uimv,.. On ewnliiir tn iIh 
X^ oa (it the tni^ Ailaintdn tuackennl her NMirse, ftml nil 
beftira the min. oAtrml i(i bee and liU«tmU- 
all ite lays.—Ktojatock, JAa ilmlnh, viiL ilTTli. 

Adaxns (John), one of the mutineer! 
of the (1790;, who settled ir 

Tahiti. In 1814 he was discovered ai 
the patoarch of^a colony, brought ur 
with a high -sense of religion and sfcrici 
regard to morals. In i830 the colonv 
^ volontor^ placed under the pro¬ 
tection the British Gov'erntnent, 

c 


Adder’s Tongiis, that is, oph’io-. 
glos'-ciiin. J 

Knr tii.it ire w!ll> n*?! nr wi.-ik**. 'jr ttiUcre 

siiirx, 

II" i*:h uu: !wi Iierh .-<ilii.->V« luTi-nie, 

llCAJ'itn. xui. (IRl 'J 

Ad'dison of the Worth, Henry 
Mackca/,ic, .author of The 3fiXn fJ / 

Adelaide, dangbh'r of the count <>f 
Xarbffnnc, in love with Theodore, l^bu 
is killed l.y h9^f.atJter in miyuikc for 
another.—Kobt. Jephsuc, Cot/ai o/ A'-w- 
bonru} (1782/. 

Adeline (t^ffi\ the wife of lord 
Hcniy .Vmun'dcviile (-1 a Itighly 

educated arntooratie ladv, with all the 
virtues and wcaknesM'S i>i the upper t<n. 
After the fiarliamcntnry KC-'^iions tins 
noble pair filled Uietr house with guosiK, 
am&ni«t which wert* Ihe duchess of I’iU- 
J-'uike, the duke of D—Aurora Ruby, 
and (Ion Juan “the Roissian envoy." 
The tnle not being finished, no saiuef to 
tiic-'O names is given. (For the lady!* 
character, see xiv. 54-50.)—Uynitt, JJm 
Juan, siii. to tlie end. 

Ad'emar or Adetna'rOf archbishop* 
of Poggio, an ecclesiastical awarrior in 
lasso's Jerusalem J>Amr 0 i .—See JDio 
tunuiry of Phrase and Fable, 

Adicla, wife of the soM«i, wlioin^ 
cites him fx> distress the kingdom of 
Mcrcilln. MTien Mlreflla stids hef 
ambassador, Samieot, to negotiate iMeflOl^ 


ADICUS, 


Suicio, In vimladon Of totenistioaAl law, 
Pruitts bar (Sainient} mt ot doors like a 
'!oprt andkets two ksi^ts apon h«r< Sir 
eoiues to ber rescue, attacks tbe 
f VO knightx, and knodcs one of them 
.‘om bis smidle tinUi such force that be 
caks bis neck, ^er the discomfiture 
' Uie soldan, Adida ruishes forth with a 
iiife to stab Samient, but, being inter- 
et>^d b^ sir Aitegol, is changed into a 
tgriBS,—Spenser, FuSry Qut'cn, v, 8 
j:>!K5)- 

♦^•TUo “sohian” is king Philip H. of 
S|iam; “ Mercilla ” is queen Elizabeth ; 

Articia” is lujAstice personified, or the 
aigoft-y of pojiery: and *• Samient ” the 
HTnbasWdors *>f Ilullaiul, who went to 
rbilip f(ir redrcsti nf grievances, and 
.vcAi Tiiost iuiquitously detained by him 
IS prisoners. 

«Ad'lCtia, Unrighteousness iwisonified 
in canto vii. of The Purpk Islamt 
(IdSo), by Pliincns Fletcher. H« has 
eight sons and daughters, vi/., ISc'thros 
^/. if red), Eris (ittrwncc) a daughter, 
^clos (emuluthn), Thiimos (icrofA),' 
jlritl/ius (slrife), l>ichos'tasis (si'diUnn), 
•ilhivy, and PKou'os (murdur) ; all fully 
ic.-'Cnbed by the jiott. (Ureek, adihoSj 
^'iii unjust man.'") 

Adie of Aikenshaw, a neigWwur 
of the <.Uendinnings.-<~8ir \V. Scott, I'ke 
(lime, Eiiaabeth). 

Adme'tus, a king of Tliesaaly, 
husband of Aloestia. Aupllo, being cmi- 
tlcumed by Jupiter to a mortal for 
twelve montijs fori^slaving a Cyclops, 
entered the servko of Admetus. James 
li. I-owell, of Boston, U.S., Jiaa a poem 
')n the subject* called The Shepherd of 
Kitkj Adm Uis (ISllb* ). 

Ad'mirablo (TAe): (1) Alwn-Esra, 
a SjKiiii.sh rabbin, bom at Tole'do (Uld- 
1171). (2) James Oiditon (Ary-fon), 
♦be Scotchman (15ol457D). (3) Kogcr 
Baci: , called “The Admirable l>ocU>r” 
(1211-1292), 

Adolf, bishop of Cologne, was de¬ 
voured by mice or xata in UX2. (See 
Haoto.) 

Ad'ono, a seraph, the tutelar 8{firit 
of James, sthe “first martyr of the 
twi:lvc.»~:KIopstock, rAeaafaoA, UL 

rt*f «*WV • • ■ 


A'donbee el Hakim, (!♦« physl- 
a djunoulae anmmed by Saladin, who 
Tistts ittx^K«jsaetii!s sick ■(juire, and 
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cures him of a fever,—Sir W, Scott, The 
Talimm (time, Biel^d I.), 

AdO'cds, a beauiifnryouth, beloved 
by Venna and ProsePpina, who quarrelled 
about the possession of him,, Jupiter, to 
settle tiie dispute, decided that- the Imy 
should spend six months with Venus in 
the upper world and six with Proserpina 
in the low'er. Adonis was gored to death 
by a wild boar in a hunt. 

Shakespeare has a poem called Venus 
and Adonis. Shelley calls histslcgy on (ho 
poet Keats Adona'^ in reference to Bion’a 
lieantifui elegy, The Lament of Adorns, 
George lY. was called the Adonis of 50. 

(A Jonts is on allegory of the sun, which 
is six months north of the horizon, and 
six months south. IhainmOz is the same 
as Adonis, and so is Osiris.) 

Ado'nis Flowor, tlie pheasant’s 
eye or red maithes, called in French 
(fimte da and said to "have sprang 
fruTu the blood of Adonis, who was 
killed by a wild boar. 

O tBOSi a (litre a QrtMirf«, 

* Ta toruUc bit. lai nitiasuii. 

IHi ama a’Adonbi colorie. 

Anmwnw. 

Adonis's Qs-rden, ft is said that 
Adonis delighted in gardens, and had a 
magnificent one. Pliny says (xix. 4), 
“ Aniiquitas nihil prius mirata cst quam 
Hespendum hortos, ac regnm Adonidift 
ct Alcinui,” 

• 

How (buS I hens'jir th«e for Uib «mo«« 1 
Tiiy fvroiuliM are Ukt Aifoalt* gantcnT, 

Tliat um- dar Mdom'd, and (TiUtfui wore Iba next 
Slittii6»t>ewe, L Mtare 1'^ act t. * 0 . S (IMS). 

An Adbwis a very short-lived 

pleasure} a tempoiuTy garden of cut 
(lowers; an horticultural or floricultural 
show. The Allusion is to the fennel and 
lettuce iaxa of the ancient Greeks, called 
“Adonis' gaidens,” iKJcauso these plants 
were reared for the annual festival of 
•Adonis, and w'cre tjlrourn away when the 
festival was over. / 

Ad'omxn, a seraph, who had efikvge 
of James the son of Alphc'uji.—KlopstocA, 
The Messuih, iii. (I74d). ^ • 

dad^ter of the Gothic 
govcj^r of Auria, in Spain. The Moors 
having alanghtered her paxenl®, husband, 
and ^Id, pteser>wd her .alive for tte 
captain of Alcahman'a regiment. Sha 
went to his l*nt without the least rei^- 
tanm^ but implored tiie wtain to dve 
her one ni^t to mouni the death of those 
so neat; and dear to her. 'To this he 
comply, bWt during sleep she muraezea 
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him vith Eis awn Bcymitar. RodcnaiC) 
dUgnised as a monk, helped her bury 
^6 dead bod^ of her Wuse, and tlien 
she vowed to live for only one object, 
vengeance. In the great battle, when the 
Moots were overthrown, she it was who 
gave the word of attack, “Victory and 
Vengeance I"—Southey, Haierickf etc., 
iii. C1814), 

Adram'elech (cA=/<), one of the fallen 
angels. Milton makeshim overthrown by 
U'rieland Raphael (i'£O*adm2/0s#,vi. 3C5). 
According to Scripture, he was one of the 
idols of Sepharvairn, and-Shalmane'ser 
introduced his worship into Samaria. 
[The word means “ the mighty magnifi¬ 
cent king.*’] 

The SephsrTites Immt their clilMren In the fire to 
Ailntmelo^,—‘J King* ivii. 31. 

Klopstock introduces him into The 
Messiah, and represents him as surpassing 
Satan in malice and guile, ambition and 
mischief, tie is made to hate every one, 
even Satan, of whose rank he is jealous, 
and whom he hoped to overthrow, that by 
putting an end to his servitude might 
become the supreme god of all the created 
worlds. At the crucifixion he and Satan 
are both driven back to hell by Obad'don, 
the angel of death. 

Adraste' (2 syl.), a French gentleman," 
.who enveiglcs a Greek slave named Isi¬ 
dore from don P^dre. His plan is this: He 
gets in^duced as a portrait-painter, and 
thus imparts to Isidore his love and 
obtains her consent to elope with him. 
He then sendashis slave Zai'de (2 syL) to 
don Phdre, to crave protection for ill 
treatment, and Pedre promises to befriend 
■ her. At this moment Adrasic appears, 
and demands that Zaide be given up to 
him to punish as he thinks proper. 
Pbdre intercedes; .^drastc seems to relent; 
and Pbdre calls for Zai'de. Out comes 
Isidore instead, with Zaide’s veil? 
** There," says Pbdre, “ take her and use 
hej^ well.” “ I will do so,” says the 
Ffbnehmon, and leads off the Greek 
'Slave. —Molibre, La SicUien ou L'Amour 
feijfitre (1667). 

A'dria^ the Adriatic. « 

• Red over Adrl* to the HMpwten fields f/iTalff], 
MUton, ParadiM lett, i, ASO (18^ 

Adriaa'iL a wealthy Ephesian lady, 
who muriei Antiph'olns, tinn-brother of 
Antipholu? of* Syracuse. The abbess 
Amuia is her moriier-m-law, but she 
kiiows it dot; and one day when she 
accuses her husband of infidelity, she 
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says to the abbess, if he is unfaithfi. »1 
is not from want of remonstrance, • 
it is the one subject of our cobversatii/'. 
In bed I will not let him sleep for spea 
ittg of it; at toble I will not let him c%J 
for speaking of it; when alone with hiu’ 
1 talk of nothing else, and in company ' 
give hiTii frequent liinls of it. In a wor 
all my ^Ik is how vile and bad it is 
him to love another better than he lo 
his wife” (.act v. sc. 1).—Shakeslie' 
Comedy of Lrrors (1593). 

Adria'no de Arzna'do {Thn , 
pompou.c, fantastical SfKtniard, a milif ” 
braggart in a state of peace, as Pan 
(3 syl.) was in war. Boastful but poc 
ci'iner of words but very ignor *7 
solemnly grave but ridiculously awkyi 
inajestieal in gait but of very low t 
pensitic.j.—Shakespeare, Loch's ioqi « 
Lost (1,'jU 4). t 

(Said to be designed for John Flos' 
■surnumed **Tho Resolute,” a philologi ' 
Holoferncs. the pedantic schoolmaster,\ 
the same play, is also meant in ridicule ( 
the same lexicographer.) } 

Adriatic wedded to the Doge. 11- ^ 
ceremony of wedding the Adriatic to tl 
doge of Venice was instituted in 1174 b 
pope Alexander 111., who gave the doge V 
gold ring from his own finger in token o 
the victory achieved by the Venetiar 
fleet at Istria over Frederick Barbarossa. 
llie pope, in giving the ring, desired the 
doge to tlirow a siuiilar one into the sea 
every year on Ascension-Day in comme¬ 
moration of fnis event. The doge's 
brigantine was called ISucentaur. 

Vgu may remember, Karra flea yeara are ixut 

mtiee In }<Kir laiga,itlna }'<iu wiled to sea 

The Adriatic wedded to our duke. 

T. Utwoy, Veniee i’nvmtd, i 1 aMS). 

Ad'iiel, in Dij’den’s Absalom, and 
Ackitophcl, the earl of Mulgrave, a 
royalist. 

Bharp.Judglng Adriel. the tfuMe’ (rtend ; 

H Imaelf a muiie. In fwjibcdrim'i debate 
to hl« prince, but not»ibive to atiite; 
w^om IMrid’e love with iMmoon tUd edoni. 

That (rcHU his disobedient wn msre tom. 

rartL 

(John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave (1649- 
1721) wrote an Lssay on Poetry.) 

king of (Eno'pia, a man of 
such integrity and piety, that he was 
made at death one of the tlffee judges of 
heU. l-be «ther two were Minos wd 
Rhodaman'thus. 

iSffe'on, a huge monster with 100 
arms and 50 heads, yho with Ms brothi^ 
Cottus and GygSs, conquered the Titan 
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T hoTlitif; at them 800 rocks at once. 
tomer sjivs r/wn call him “jSRgc'on,” hut 
>y the gw9 he is called BriWus (3 snjt.), 
(Milton accents the word on the first 
yllable, and so does Fairfax in his 
tanslatioa of Toaso.—See l*aradise Lost, 

. 746.) 

JEge’on, a merchant of S 3 :/actise, in 
•mkespeare'B Comedy of Errors (1593). 

£igi'nay a rocky island in the Saronic 
t If. It WHS near tliis island tliat the 
henians won the famous naval battle of 
, .I'amis over iljje fleet of Xerxes, n.c. 
j' 0.^ The Athenian prows were decorated 
i tb a figurc>head of Athe'nse or Minerva. 

i> A.iHtoroM 

, S«Jotc«d the rfrgln Itam the brasen prow 
(ft AUkwiii o er .^tnn^ mirgs 

‘ ... o'wwhiilmltig all the Penliui pramlMd slorjr. 

V Akeiulde, Ugmn to tha A’tUad*., 

^lia Xioe'lia [Crispisl, an incx> 
icable riddle, so called from an in- 
iription in Latin, prcser\'cd in llologna, 
.'hich may be rendered thus into English : 

iELIA I.£I.IA CIUSPIS. 

Kettber miui, nor woiiinii. nor aiidiogriw; 

Neither Kiri, nor Iwy. nur eld ; 

Neitlier harlot nor viridu; 

But •» lof tberot 

Cwrted off neither bjr bunser. oor iword, nor poUon; 
Out by all [of tbmiL 

Neither In faMvrn, nor In the water, nor In the earth; 
But Mdins everywhere. 

IVCIUB AOATno PSfSCCS. 

Neither the buehnnd, nor lover, nor friend; 

NeitiMr KrierlniE, nor rejoicluti, nor wecphijt: 

But [dofaig] uU [tbciie]— 

Thle—neither a pile, nor a pymmtd. nor a eepnloiire 
Tliat la built, he knows and Wiowi not [whk-h it U], 
It b a sepulchre eonbduiiig no corpse wtthlu It; 

It is a corpse with no wpu)phra coiitetiituK lt{ 

But the corpse and the wpulchM are one ami the 
Buue. 

/t teouhi srarwerp ffuidto n man to (Ac tofuMon t^ tho 
Latia 0Htj4t."—S, W. Draper. 

JEhneliay a lady of high degree, in love 
with Am'ias, a squire of inferior rank, 
■yoing to meet her lover at a trysting- 
place, she was caught up by a hideous 
monster, and thrust into his den for future 
food. Belphmbd (3 syl.) slew “the caitiff” 
and released the maid (canto vii.). 
l^nce Arthur, having slain Corflambo, 
released Amias from the durance of 
l*aja'na, Corflambo’s daughter, and brought 
the lovers together “ in. peace and settled 
rest” (canto ix,).—Spenser, ihfery Qwm, 
tv. (1596). w 

•Sxnil'ia, wife of £getm the Sj’ra- 
cusian merchant, and mother of the twins 
called Antiph'olus. When the boys were 
ahipwwked, she was patted from them 
.ttd taken 9o Ephesdii. Here she entered 
a convent, md rose to be the abbess. 
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Wif^ knowing it, one of her twins 
alsd^HIntled in Ephesu^and rose to be 
one of its greatest and*richest citizens. 
The other son and her husband A^.geon 
both set foot in Ephesus the same day 
w'ithout the knowlcifgc of each other, and 
all met together in the duke’s court, when 
the story of their lives vras told, and they 
became «again united, to each other.— 
Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors (1693). 

JEmon'ian Arts, magic, so called 
from Aimon'in ( Tltessaly) , noted for magic. 

The JRmonipn. Jason was so called 
because his father was king of Ailmonia. 

AQne'as, a Trojan prince, the hero of 
Virgil’s ejiic called Asne/c?. He was the 
son of Anchi'ses and Venus, His first 
wife was Crou'sa (3 syL), by whom he had 
a son named Asca'nius; his second wife 
was Lavinia, daughter of Latlnus king of 
Italy, by whom he had a posthumous son 
called Ah^ne'os Sylvius, lie succeeded his 
fatlicr-io'law in the kingdom, and the 
Homans called him their founder. 

According to Geoffrey of Monmouth 
“ Brutus,” the first klng'of Britain (from 
vrhom the ishuid was called Britain), was 
a descendant of iEneas. 

iBne'id, the epic poem of Virgil, in 
twelve books, when Trov was taken by 
the Greeks and set on fire, iEne’as, with his 
father, son, and wife, took flight, witli tlfe* 
intention of going to Italy, the original 
birthplace of the family. Tne wife was 
lost, and the old father'died on the way; 
but after numerous perils ^y sea and land, 
Aineas and his son A^a'nius reached 
Italy. Here Latinus, the reigning king, 
received the exiles hospitably, and pro> 
raised his daughter I^ivin'ia in mama^ 
to Aeneas ;* but she had been already 
betrothed by her mother to prince Turaus, 
son of Haunus, king of Ru'tuli, and 
, Tumus would not forego his claim. 
Latinus, in this dilemma, said the rivals 
must settle tlie dispute by an appeal to 
arms. Turnus being slain, '.^ncos married 
Lavinia, and ere long succeded his father- 
in-law on Bie tbrone. 

BookL The escaiie front Troy; ASneas 
and kis son, driven by a tempest on the 
shores of (3artbage, are hospitably enter¬ 
tained by queen Dido. 

II. ASneas tells Dido the tale of the 
wooden horse, the burning of Troy, and 
his flight with hU father, wife, and son.. 
The wife was lost .and died. 

HI. llte narrative continued, llie 
perils ho met with on the wivy, and the 
deatli of his fa^er. 
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IV. IHdo fjdlB in lave with i&rtos; 
Init h|9 -jilienla away from Cartbaf^ and 
Bidoi, <m afunoAl pj-PCi pnts an end to her 
life. 

V. i£ncas reaches Sicily, and celebrates 
games in honour of Anchises. This book 
corresponds to the Iliad, xxiii. 

VI. jEneas visits the infernal regions. 
This book corresponds to Odyss<^, xi. 

VII. Latinus king of Italy, entertains 
^nea!!, and promises to him Lavinia (Ids 
daughter) in marriage, but prinee Turnns 
had^en already betrothed to her by the 
mother, and iwses an army to resist 
iElneas. 

VIII. Preparations cn both sides for a 
general war. 

IX. Tumus, during tlie absence of 
iEueas, ilres the shipa and assaults the 
camp. The episode of Nisus and Eury- 
alus. 

X. The war between Tumus and 
iEneos. Episode of Mezentius and Lau- 

KUS. 

XI. The battle continued. 

XTT. Tumus challenges ^q^as to 
single combat, and is killed. 

S.B.—1. Hie story of Sinoa and tAttliifi of Trov b bor¬ 
rowed froiB fUander. as Marrobius infuniis us. 

i. Ttw losos uf Djdn and-Eneas are (.oidi-d from tbv«e 
of Mtdt'it aud Jasna, in Apollonius. 

a. The story of (bo wooden iiorso and (bo burniiis of 
XToy ara from. Ai,:U'nus of MUStus. 

• -S'oluS; god of the winds, which he 
keep,t imprisoned in a cave in £lie ihuliau 
Islands, aoS lots free as he wishes or as 
the over-.gods command. 

Was I for this i^Mrirm-bed npun the sea. 

And tmc. by amwfud wind ^ni Kngland’g bank 
Drerc Imdc .apiin unto my natire ciin.et... 

Vet -Komis would not be a murderer, 

ButMt that hateful office unto theft 

Sjiakespcaie, 2 ffenry FJ. act r. ee. S (JSSIl). 

.SjBCula'pius, in Greek Askle'pios, 
tho god of healing, * 

What rnys myiEseulajplaf r my C.-dcB*... ITal b he 
deadi 

ahakespeme, Jf<mry mta «/ Wlrultor, act U. se. 3 (ifiPi)" 

JE’SOIXt the Either of Jnsoti. He was 
to youth by Medea, who infused 
into his veins the juice of certain herbs. 


JSs<^ 0f £‘nfflefad, ^ohA Oi^ <1688- 
178^. 

^sop of Jean de la Fontaiui 

(16*2i4695). , 

JBsop of Gmnany, Gottiiold Ephraim 
Lessing (1728-1781). 

of Ifu-lia, Bidpay or Pilpay 
(thinl century «.c.). 

Afor, the south-west wind; Notas, the 
full soul^, 

Notus and Afsr, black sritlt thundroiH douda. 

MUtoii. /'ormUse Itmt, a. 76s (ISQ&h 

AMcaaMagipiaaj{27tc),pretende 
to Aladdin to be lus uncle, and seat tl, f 
lad to fetch the “wonderful Inmp’^oi 
an underground cavern. As Aladdin rt 
fused to hand it to the magician, ho shi 
him in the cavern and left him tilfew 
Aladdin contrived to get out by virhie o' 

A magic ring, and learning the secret 
the lamp, became immensely rich, built a 
superb palace, and married tbe sultan’t 
daughter. Several pars after, the African 
resolved to make himself master of the 
lamp, and accordingly walked up and 
down before the police, crying inces 
santly, “ Who will change old lamps fo 
new?” Aladdin being on a hunting ex- 
enrsion, his wife sent a eunuch to exchango 
the “wonderful lamp” for a new one; 
and forthwith iiie magician commanded 
“ the slaves of tbe lamp to transport the 
palace and all it coutmned into Africa. 
Aladdin caused him lo be poisoned in a 
drauglit < if w ine .—AmOidn NifMs ( “ Alad¬ 
din or 'fhe Woi^derlul tamp*'). 

Afrit or A&e^ a kind of Medusa 
or Lamia, the moat terrible and cruel of all 
Ihe orders of the deevs.-—-f/crfic/of, 66. 

Front Uk* hiindmi ehtmiMyii of Ikw VDlii««. 

I.lketltO AO<«tin theAnbtnn «t«CT T^e}, 

Siadky culniniu towtr uloU iota im ait of amber. 

J.0i)jC(«Uo4r, TIM CoMan Jf UMfvne. 

Agag, in Dryden's satire of Absalom 
and AcAit'ophof, >s sir Kdmondbuiy 
Godfrey, the magistrate, who was. found 
murder(»i in a ditch near Briuirose lliB. 
Dr. Oates, in the same satire, is colled 
“Corah.” 


, „ . In inch A nigbt, 

NeorA mthn'tt «i« cnclionted kwbs 
Him Sid reiMw old A£wn. » 

atttlt«ip«m^ MmAantt^Yanice, nfltr.».] (bef^)^ 

, .^Ssop, the fabulist, said to be hump¬ 
backed; hence, “an Aisop” means a 
hump-backed.man. The young son ol 
Henry VI. coils his'uncle Kitdiard ol 
Glostcr “-^sop.”—a T7, act v, 

uc. 8, 

JSsm of Arabia, Lokman; and Nas¬ 
ser (dzth century). 


Conh might for A«iS^ monlwnU. 
m (em« w etonuMSaiiimd wnl WSafiL 

fWtl. 

Agameumom, king el the Amyes 
and. commander-inKhim ol the mlleu 
Greeks in the siege of Troy,* Xnireduo^d 
by Bhakespdhre in his 2m^9a»d[ 
sida, 

Vixero f<xttes0(U Agammfn&mf HTh#* 
were brave men before. .Agamitiitiioik;".^^ 
are mrt to suppose^that 
great and good iheit in leaiaMr'tisatib 
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liter pmerbia, '^HiWwtehlltebeyoiul 

tmUam «ad delete beyond Kortb/’ 

A^uadecca, dnugbier of &tamo Icing 
r)f Lncblin ^&:w«6nao»aJ, promised in 
marriage to Fid£^ king of Morven 
>r) Kt of Scotlanu ]. Tbe maid told ringal 

10 be^mre of her &tbet, who had set an 
.imbu'>li io kill hini. Fin^l, being thus 
rorewamed, slew tbe men in ambuen; and 
Stardlh, in rage, murdered hia daughrer, 
A'ho was buned by Fingnl in Ardven 

Hm of th* show erwitfanl^and l«ft the ben 

it bi>r Mtteteisli. Site «■!»• hi all her heiuity, like tlie 
iMKiii r.iHK tbe flr<uU uf itiB eaet. Lorettnew wa* omiwJ 
it.r at liflit ffer »titp ttt* like tbe mutW of eontn 
tiie ttw tbe lentil, ofiil lined blm. He was the ■tt.N'U 
luh tA bn «miL Her blue (i«w miled In mrtAi ttii liim, 
.lid the tileiMd tbe chief of Mnriea.—O mwh (''Fltigal," 

11 J. e 

Ajganip'po (4 fountain of tho 
Mtuies, at the foot of mount Helicon, in 
[iobo'ria. 

Vrom HeUiwn'e bintnonlimf »prtiie« 

A thouMkud fin* Iheif imuqi iwcsreM lake. 

Otai. Jrropruu of eottrp. 

Ag'ape (3 »/f.) tbe fay. She had throe 
«ona at a birth, Friatnond, Diamond, and 
l''’tamtmd. Being anAious to koow tlic 
future lot of her sons, she went to the 
.ilivfia of Demognrgon, to consult* the 
'• IhreeKatalhlHtera.*’ (‘lotlio showed her 
'St tbreada, which “were tlim «s those 
•jiiin by a spider.” She iieggeil the fates 
III lenguien the ilfe-threacte, but they said 
I’lis roald not be; they consented, how- 
citr, to thte agreement— 

When le khred with bitttl ksifs 
Ifh Bne nbteti b the ihiRtnt of the Utna 
Tileoen tte MOi wa) mi into the nest; 

« And »hMi the next xbalt ukewiM ended he. 

That bnlh UiMr uvn« mn| bkewUe be aiineU 
Unto tbe tUnl, thai hm nmir be «o Uebii vext 
Apeneer. Abery Oeern, tv. fi iUbd). 

Agapi'da (i^y Anton/u), the ima- 
pmnry chronicler of Tho of 

obida, written by Washington Irring 

‘ Ag''ario, * genaa of fungi, some of 


^ a ia‘*;T. WT.rJbUT'g \ iT» Wi iT ttAtl.^nTT7: 


tiAt tMeUe ta fiudeedied xtotte In tAe holt [jfbrMtt 
iHUQWhi aartth <iwl IfttoUo, 

' Agoat^ya (0 9^.), a dwarf who drank 
[nc sfA dry. Aa he was walking one day 
Nh Viohnoo. tbe insolent ocean asked 
nc cod who the pigmy was that atnitted 
pv his tide. Tiidmoo repU«l it was the 
Patriarch Aga^a, who was* going to 
^re earth to its true balance. Ocean, 
® <’onteinp|L apat its spray in the plgmyte 
and ton sage, m reveti^ of tote 
”'<)ot, dranie toe wtttora of toe oeeatti 
Mrtng toa Md qnito 


. ^ Acm 


A-SflttiMU dongfater of Cuno, and toe 
betrotoed of Max, in Weber's opera of 
JfMr JVwiscAift;.—See Dictanary ofPftrase 
and Fable, 

A.gath'oolOB (4 sy/.), tyrant of Sicily. 
He was the son of a potter, and niism 
himself from tiie ranks to become general 
of the army. He reduced nil Sicily under 
his power. When he attacked the Cor- 
thagmUma, he burnt his ships that his 
soldiers mig^t feel assured they must 
eitoer conquer or die. Agathoems died 
of poison administered by his grandson 
(11.0. SU1-28P). 

Voltaire has a tragedy called Agathockf 
and Caroline Fichler has an excellent 
German novel entitled Agathodis, 

.^athon, too hero and iitle of a 
philosophic romance, by O. BI. Wicland 
(173;t*lB13). This is considered the best 
of his novels, thungh some prafer his Don 
Sylvio de Sosalva, 

Agrilstes (3 sifl.), toe mys^og of 
too Acii|^iaD bower, or toe evil gemtu 
loci. Spenser says toe ancients call 
** Self ” toe Agdikes of man; and toe 
Sooratic d.'craon *’ was his Agdistes. 

Tbv| In that rivf* him **Genlia “ did en)); 

Not Uml ckiliitlal poniv . . . tagr AAti.iai.tr 

Ibd wilt'll tiMkv. nml good A|»lbtei ciCl; 

ItJi tbix . , . wax . . the fua uf htc. 

SliaAMf, /tkrp e«xeiii il 13 (ISM). 

AgtUs'tis, a genius of hmnan form, 
uniting toe two sexes, ami bom of the 
stone Agdus <a.e.). This inulition haS' 
been preserved oy Pausanias. 

Agdus, a stone of enormons siee. 
Parts of this stone were taken by Deo- 
calion and Pvrrha to torow over their 
heads, in ortler to repeoplt the world 

desolated by toe Flood.—.unobius. 

* 

Age. Ago of iha ptshag^, Mcetd^ 


Varo rocognijics 3%roo Ages: 1st. From, 
the begumtek of man to toe great Flood 
(the period vtoolly unknown), find. FVota 
toe Flood totoedratC^ympiM (toemytoi- 


Aged so Wemmiok’s fhtoer is 
eailw. He lived in ** ttie ciustle at Wid- 
worto.*’ Wenupiekat *^toe oa^e” and 
Wemmiek in business axe two “different 
betogs.” 

Wdsantakb toaw Wm « Ua9« eoo^^MMkmi to to* 
oaaa itoto dr oamMk wto to* too'MT n«SiM wt 




.AGKAWAIN. 3 


king of the M 0017 , in Orlcpuh 
'■ato, hv BojardOy/end Orlando 
IL fo, by Ariosto, Son of TroyQno. 

^[^awaln. (Sir) or Sir Agravain, 
aiirnamed “The Pesirous" and slso “The 
Haughl^.’* He was son of Lot (king of 
Orkney) and Margarrse half-sister of king 
Arthnr. His brothers were sir Gaw'ain» 
sir Galieris, and six Gareth. Mbrdred 
was his half-brother, being the son of 
king Arthur and Margawse. Sir Agra- 
^umand sir Mordred hated sir Launcelot, 
and told the khitg he was too familiar 
with liie queen; so ^ey asked the king 
ti) speu 4 &e day in hunting, and kept 
wat<m. The queen sent for sir Launcelot 
to her private chamber, and sir Agravain, 
sir Mojdred, and twelve others assailed 
the door, but sir Launcelot slew them all 
except sir Mordred, who escaped.—Sir T. 
Malory, History of Frinoe Arthur, iii. 
142-146 (1470). 

Alpioa'iie (4 sy?.), king of Tar¬ 
tary, in the Orlando InUamorato, of 
Bojardo. He besieges Angelica in the 
castle of Albracca, and is slain in single 
combat by Orlando. He brought into 
the field 2 , 200,000 troops. 

Sneh foroM OMt not, nor w wide a cenip, 

Wbon Ablaut, with all hb nurUiwn powota 
Betleced Alhnirca. 

lUUton, Airtufue Itegatnei, UL (1S71). 

Ag'rios, Lnmpishness personified; 
a “sullen swain, all mirth that in 
himself and others hated; dull, dead, and 
leaden.” Described in canto viii, of 
The Purple Island, by Phineas Fletcher 
(1635). (Greek, ayrlos, “a savage.”) 

Agrippina was granddaughter, w'ifc, 
sister, and mother ot an emperor. She 
was granddaughter of Augustus, wife of 
Claudius, sister of Caligtua, and mother 
of Nero. 

\* Lam'^edh of Lacedmmon was dau^- 
ter, wife, sister, and mother of a king. 

Agripy'na or Ag'ripyue (8 syl.), 
a princess belored by the “king ox 
Cyrus’ son, and madly loved by Orleans,” 
~Thomas Dekker, Old Fonumtus (a 
comedy, 1600). 

, AgttO (2 ayl.). It was an old super¬ 
stition that if the fourth book of the Iliad 
wu IMd open under the head of a person 
B^eting from Quartan ague, it would cure 
him at once, SerCnus SammonHcus (pre- 
oeptor of Gordian), a noted ifiiyidcian, has 
wongst his medmal precepts the follow* 

tto antl 

Pfti 


AHMEDe 


Ague-cheek (Sir Andrew), a silly 
old {op with “ 8000 ducats * year," very 
fond of the table, but with a shrewd 
understanding that “ beef had done harm 
to his wit.” Sir Andrew thinks hiifiself 
“ old in nothing but in understanding,” 
and boasts that he can “cut a caper, 
dance the coranto, walk a jig, and take 
delight in masques,” like a young man.— 
Shakespeare, Twelfth Night (1614). 

Woodwate Q737-1777) alwiQ* kiuUlned “ilr AndrM 
Ague cheek” with InfluUe diuUery, (bsleted by that ex* 
preadon of "ruelbl dimw).” wliiih gave m pocuUac a 
Met to hie J/arptof.—Uoaden, l%f0 o/hUdont. 


Charlet Iamb eaye that “Jem White eaw James Dodd 
one evening lit Affur eltoek, and .ecoenlsiiig iifaii next 
d ly In bleet Stiokt, took oft bis hat, and saluted bliu with 
“ Save you, sir Andrew 1 ” Dodd slmpiy waved hu hand 
and excudmed, “ Away, fool I" 


Aliahack axid Des'r^ two en¬ 
chanters^ who aided Ahu^l in his rebel¬ 
lion against his brother Misnar, sultan of 
Delhi, Ahubal had a magnificent tent 
built, and Horam the vizier had one built 
for the sultan still more magnificent. 
When the rebels made their attack, the 
sultan and the best of the troops were 
drawn off, and the sultan's tent was 
taken. I'ffe enchanters, delighted with 
their prise, slept therein, but at night ^e 
vizier led the sultan to a cave, and asked 
him to cut a rope. Next morning he 
heard that a huge stone had fUUen on tiie 
enchanters and crushed them to mummies. 
In fact, this stone formed the head of the 
bed, where it was suspended by the rope 
which the sultan hM severed .in the 
night.—James Ridley, Tales of HKs dsnii 
(“The Enchanters' Tale,” vi.)* 

Ali 8 i 8 ue''ruB, the cobbler%ho pushed 
away Jesus when, on the way to exe¬ 
cution, He rested a moment or two at his 
door. “ Get off! Away with you!" cried 
the cobbler. ‘ ‘ Truly, I go away,” returned 
Jesus, “ and that quicklg; but tarry thou 
till 1 come.” And from that time Aha- 



AhBr’jUfiA And Ax'gen, (he former 
a fortresa and the latter a suite of inv- 
mense haUs, In the realm of EbUs, where 
are lodged fmereatmees of hnman intelli¬ 
gence before the preotiop of Adam, urd 
all the animals that inhabited the earth 
before the 'preamp tacet odsted.—W» 






Ali'insd (iVdMv), noted for teal 


AHOIiSBAmAH. : 


.giT«n him by tbo fuxy JPiurlobanou, 
-whldi woTild cover ft ■whole army, and 
yet would foli up so stnaU that it might 
be carded in one's pockutt Th^ same 
good fairy also ga-fu him tho apple of 
Samarcand', a panacea for all diseases.— 
£kdertiitnmuts (“Prince 

AJbmed, etc."}. 

%* Solomon's carpet of green alk was 
large enough for all his army to stand 
Upon, and uhen arranged the caritet was 
wafted with its freight to any place tlic 
king desired. This carpet woiud idso fold 
into a very small compass. 

The ship Skid^ladnisrYiaA asimilarelastic 
■virtue, for though it would hold all tho 
inhabitants of VaUialla, it might be 
folded up like a sheet of ^per. 

fiayard, the horse of the four sons of 
Ayxnon, grew larger or smaller as one or 
more of the four sons monnled it. (See 
AYSfON.) 

AholiDa'iriadi, gnmddanghter of 
<Jain, and sister of Anah. She was 
loved by the semph Samias'e, and like 
her sister was earned off to anotfier planet 
when the Flood came.—Byron, Heaven 
arid Harth. 

Fra^ Imvwloaii, sod urntring, sIm denla that ihe 
yonhliMUMBnoiib, and dailnrastluthhiininortaO^Lan 
ueetow uo love mow imn and wann tl»n bar ow,i, uul 

uPMiwi aconuctwn that Uieta b a nqr vriOiiu h«r 

vvbicb. thmicb fwrUlddan jet to thitte)" b neteribelon 
flsbted at tb« lanu atbonal Sro ai taiauwii.--Y}ii^tt. 
Mgroa btautlta. 

jMi'rknan or AJuima'ntes (1 syl.), 
She angel of darkness and of evil in ttie 
Magion system. Slain by Mithra. 

Ai'dezDfi So Poe calls Bdcn, repro¬ 
ducing the Arabic form: 

Tea ^ tool, wttb aorrow laden, 

If Um dietant Obteun. 

U ehalt Uaip aealnt^ nuu^n, 

Wbom tba anoeli naniuJtenore. 

^ Sdgar Poe, Tk» Ram. 

• (Pittgo/i), the forester of 

«r Arthw W^our, of Knockwinnock 

(toe, Goofgo HI.). ^ 

hia 
l&da 


i AleADMS* 

♦ .. j. ____ 


Foote. The qrigiiDal at riiia cantbUn^ 
tiriker was Gaha^, whose kietbod 
conversation is thus buribsqued: 

jifivmtfe' *' litdl not teV lou wfMt pumn Frn^Io 
ttidf 1 remember, Mn. LUbtiuot was bp. Sbb lud Mm 
tirouiibt to bed UmC dm waa a month dfn wnr Am Mt— 
A hud Mrtb, for Ur SoetuiLVho tHMd hw IbM witb 

Luke ].im et, of Guue a- TImm ««» aim t taOc utmit 

himAiuiauirytlKdausbter ShoottomrdamarrM WiU 
WhlUuw, onothir a|>I>n.iitu«. «ho had |mat ox|k«. 
tatlcma hW Au old umb) in thHOreirndton, ntit be wtc all 
toedbtuR telAuou, KU tobl*,A midablmmut aboard 
the lorbag Sbo mia loot voui)n,( homo in thuhnnnol 
He rapLuii mu, token up b) <i roaater dutn Rftl. taadcA 
with cheese— * [how proT, wh >t <bd ponon Yraneibv 
ny I rhto la a jMlb in ot ktrv. NtwehP'* nwibling 
gomp] 

Airlie ( TAe ear I of), a royalist in tlie 
service of king Charles I.—bir W, Scott# 
Leqcitd of MonteoiC. ** 

Airy (Sbr Gcor^ic), a man of fortune, 
m love with Minin'da, the ■ward eo£ air 
Francis Gripe.—Wrs. Ccntbvre, PV 
Bu&ybodif (1709). 

A'jaz, son <if (Jileus [Ga^/ucd], 
generally called “the lew*.” In conse¬ 
quence of his insolence to Cassan'dm, the 
prophetic daughter of Prima, bis ship 
was driven on a rock, and he perisbad at 
sea.—Horacr, Otfyiscy, iv, fiO/j Vitgil, 
i. 41. * 

A^j^ Tel'amon. Sophocles has a 
ti.igedy called Ajax, m which “the 

TUnrl mnn ” m mam K>» _ fi.. _ 


TV4MVU. Aiv AMUMivix in lua laaaQossvo 

be the sons of Atreus, has been men- 
tumod at gresiter or loss lengfe b\' several 
Greek and Poman poets. Don‘Quixote 
hi^ a similar adventure. This Ajax is 

called TioUun and Ctcsstda, (See 

PILVIISOX.) ' 


^tto ittM thei'c hith ten 
ur wei^A i (Iaic lUttUTD ycm. 


va I muQ lusstifQ 

M. DiJjrton, STinapaMA (USaditn). 

^^utandAamingaltpk 

»l*ads, Taatumia ' 




c^*afcw>4k?r 

'a-V^'^AVs 






TT" 




T 


maim ol dut Atenioiilu 
AMnUa AmMiiaAa AModi. 

Aapa'inon^ don. Alexftndor &« 
Gx«iit<ealUU stmflclf Uie aon of tiiegiDd 
Amnbn, bnt dtheig call him the son of 
Mw^on. * 

m4MllthtnkfhhIliH>|ta«<>n ocrathw 
JiMBCwa tmplol^irlln om world amt ona fidbar) 


AjOlk 

hTMter 


the Qsand* 


Bynui itonJuan r 31 . 

*(AliiiduMr to Uie tale that when Alex¬ 
ander hod cnnmiercd the whole aorld) be 
wept that than was no other world to 
conquer.) 

A'mon'a Son hi Bmoldo, eldest 
son at Amon or ^mon marqms d'Este, 
add nephew of Chwrlemagne.—Anosto, 
Vrbuuio Pwrmo (1616). 

Amorot'ta or Am'ovet, twm-bom 
with Belphccbd (3 ayl ), their mother 
hcipg Chrv^og'ona (4 ). While the 

niotliu* and her two balies were asleep, 
Difpoa took one (Bol{dio>l>6) to bring np, 
and Tenuk the other. Yeniis committM 
Amoietta to the diarge of Fiyehd 
(3 Mb), and Fs} dit tended her w loTingly 
as Ae tended hei^awn deas^ter Fleasote, 
“to whom she heoame the eompatuon.” 
W^ grown to marriageable eetato, 
Amoretta was brought to Fauyland, and 
woonded taany a heart, but her own 
enl](jto sir ihmdtanore (bk. m 6). Bmng 
seiTedby Btt*8inne.anenidianter,she was 
k^ {n dttraneebyhnnbecauaesne Yookl 
n<4 “ her true love deny;** but Bntomort 
debver^ her and boond the enchanter 

S k. m. 11, >3)i after whidh abe beeame 
a tender, lonng trlfa of sir Seadagiore. 
Amoret is the ^rpe ef feoBata loveliness 
and mfely alBeottoii, sol^wiufmi ehasta, 
gentle, and ardent | not Bmoal nor yet 
platonic^ but that livtaW) breathing, 
vrarm>hearted love which ms woman for 
^0 fond^taother and faithful wife.— 
S^senseTf iu> (1690). 

Am'ddNttL H tnodastf faithl^ shep- 

— whori^tedhertrothtoPer'ij^t 

grtha “yi|t»5U8 wea,r 


Axn'pmrsand, acorruption of And^or- 
and, t e. “ A-as-and.” The symbol is the 
old Italun monojmm «t (“and**), made 
thns 6*. in whlih the first part u the letter 
e and the fioutpsh at the end the Uttor t* 
8tel««pMle)t (odttQsndwBMtd,'^ 
HiMnteo&tikiaUwaiarMHM* um.*! 

Omw SMvSnleutticraadl 

V^iDiBS tbflt Ckibim* iHw pkunwe 

Igoab nqr utasi&t tnramm 

Qpikad In Mins Swi^ (Hw Sb 

(Cadmns invented the onginal Greek 
al^bct.) 

Am'pMbal (Sh)« confessor of St. 
Alban m Yenilam. Blaxinua^nus 

HercnMius, general of l^b^'tian'e army 
in Britain, palled down the Chnstum 
churches, burnt die llidy Senptores, and 


nrn » TiTi rn ^ pi K iTX% rfTTTiirrTiT cji 3 iTii f rr 


seal, ASbailt bid his eonfeasor, and o 
to die for him. 


HUM dulB 

flNNtn^ 

, Dngrtmi, rWjwTNoarjair 


Aoapbi'on is said to have bidft 
Tlmbea oy die music of ius lote. Teniijr- 
son has a poem called AnyvAtoa, a skit 
and 

pusa iVMwacrrviia 

Axap]iilt*l}eemtk.a repdie which could 
go head mrmnost either way, beeanse it 
had a head* at ea4( extrenaty. Milton 
uses the word in Paradhe ItpH^ x, 634. 
(Greek, amp* konOj “ I go both "amfB.'*) 


atnhlMewn 











AMBEET. 


31 ANACHRONISMS. 


atill fOTtber increased by Uis sla\ e Sos ia> 
who went to take to Alcmen^ the news o. 
victor}’, but ua^stopped at the door ot 
the house by Meicnry. uho had as^ulnc^l 
for the nonce Sofia’s form, and the ^la\ c 
could not make out whetlier he was 
himself or not. This plot has been made 
a comedy by TJautus, Molicre, and 
Dryden, 

The geenet which Planhn drew, to nkht »e 
Totuiiwl by Molitif by n-yUm tnught to (.'ow 

Pr^OifU€ to i loi fon. 


As nn AmpMtrvon qui rrurf*/?^ no on« Vnoin 
beUcYthaul'hiRUtliauheoul wtcAiicA^dnrntr,—L iiitu, 

CiMntm* xuu 

** Amphifr’,m”: Le \iritahlc Amplu- 
ttyon c&t CAmphitryon oh I'on dine (“ Ihe 
roaster of the feast is the niabter ot tlio 
house ”). hile llie confuMon was at its 
heif^ht between the faUe and tiue Amphi¬ 
tryon, iocte [^.So>-ia] the slave is rcqiitsled 
to decide w’htch was w'hich, and replied— 

Je n« me (romii^iH pai, nte«iKuis, ce mot tcrnuno 
Xi»itelii>C«oIution; 
le rOitiible .Unr hitnon 
lilt t Aoiphitnofl oh 1 on df'ic 

MuhDtc, Am I hUi non, iIl 5 (1068) 
Demoe'hem m 1 Cicero 
Are dunbUe<<k sUlclv ti'une. to hrea 
Xut tint of good Am]>bitr}on 
Souiula flic UK le pit i«nt to my e ir 

M A UiMUgii k 11.71 1 S. 7 ) 

Amree't, the drink which imparls 
inimortaJity. w the Water of Imroortalitv. 
It is obtained by churning the sea, either 
with the mountdiii Mcroo or with the 
mountain Mandar.— MahMarat. 


fong(urtlrthoAmrectA-tup'* Kehamacaed 
To Yen -i, tnaiK itcrnljr jj, bn pnde, 

}* t**® niMble acpuli Ure ’ . . 

.! dimk' "with ntctiiw dread the spectre said. 

Vac thee and Kmigiil hath It been audgned. 

Ye only of Uie (hiblren of mankind'’ 

Southey. Ouieetf/Athana, ixir 13 (ISuS) 

.^a'riy ip JtiMtom and AchtopheL 
by Di}den and Tate, is Ueneage Finch, 
ot Nottingham and lord chancellor. 
(I62wS^if Father of Equity’* 


strangle them. Henry tV, alludes to this 
when he says— 

Ttib la the Fnglieh, not Ui« TutiUli court; 

Hot Aiiiunth an Aiuuracli euceMida. 

Bat Hany, Hany. _ 

Shakeapeare, 9 ffeurn / Y. act t. eo. 9 (U8S)i 

Amusements of Kings. The 
great aniosoment of Aritas tn Arabia 
Petr.T.n, was cunying horses; of Arfoha'nw 
of iVinia, Was mole-catching; of X^omitnue 
of Home, was catching tlies; of 
Ml. of Sjtam, was embroidering petti¬ 
coats ; of Louis XYJ. cluck and lock 
making; of George /!'. the game of 
patience. ^ 

Amyn'tas, in Colin Clouts ftnne 
Home Agaxn^ by Spenser, is Ferdinando 
earl of lierby, who died Ifi'dI. 

Amyntaa, Bowir nf ahephard a i>rids forlorn. 

He. whilat hn lived, waa tfai iioldist awain ** 

Tint iiir iii|iM on an oaten 1)11 II 

Spemcr, iottn Vtout'e t omeBetn>i Attain (1691). 

Amyn'tor. (See Aminior.) 

A'mys and Amyl'ion, the Damon 
and Pythiiis of luudiferal romance,—See 
Elha’b miens of L’arly English Metrkd 
Jtomam^sS. 

Anab’osis, the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus against his brother Aita- 
xerxe®, and the retreat of b» '*ieii 
thousand” Greeks, described by Xen'- 
ophon the Greek historian. 

Vow chronicler tn vrttinK tt.b 
Mod m hlf nund th Anahula. 
tong&Ucnr, linprtda /nta (An Intcfttnb). 

Anacharsis [Clootzl. Baron Jean 
Baptiste Clootz assumed the prenome ot 
Anacharsis, from the Bahian so called, 
who travelled about Crreece and other 
countries to gather knowledge and hn~ 
prove bis own countrymen. The baron 
wibhed by the name to intimate that his 
own object in life was like that of Ana- 
charsis (1755-1794). 


tho doubta Wwalng did hotong, 

With Hoaea ln.ph«ilw,. AiSun a tongue • 

the BnUsh pn« y council.” After the 
BCMions of par lament he retired to bis 
coun^ seat, where he entertained a select 
and numerous pacty, amongst which were 
of Fito-FulkofAa™S ltaS° 

and ragned 1574-l5Sf3 T “*» 

, • 


Anachrouiuno. (See Eanoiut.) 

Chaucer, in his tale d! Troffus, at the 
siege of Troy, makes JE^dErus refer to 
Eohih Hood. 


And tn blmadte At) 


BookT. 

Giles Fletober, in Oerkti T¥Aoryi 
d. u. makes (he Tempter seem to be 
*‘a good old hmoH or pata/mm^ travelHng 
to^ some sonnt, and w/tno^ head^JT^ 


Marius and 8glla (15M), sientHmi **tii« 
razor of Palermo” and 
stwpte,” and introdnoea Fro&ehmen wbo 
for forty ccowna” uadestiaco to poljion 
the ttoman coiMul. m 


i^ACHfiONlSHS. 
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A'nMI. 


36 


AX(X)R. 


Houatio XFLSON. IIorMT ^ 2 'll’- 
Mabik Toucni r (mi&tresi of C h.iric9 
IX.). Je charm t<r>t (m.ide by Ileim n 
Pilate’s question, Qlii> kai vi.iknA'j. 
Est vvr au% adc^t. 

Sib Roger Cuaiu Hoti.inv Tiui- 
dobne. Bauom.t. Yo>i ImiiuI outJur, 
Ortofiy taual hue. 

A'nall, firin(id.uiKbtor o£ (’mn and 
Pister of Aholibi'maJi. .bipbet ov td Im, 
but she bad set her heart on tiie -uiob 
A/a/'iel, ^^bo carried her oil to anotiwi 
planet uhen the 1 lood came. 

J/eai t n atul 1 m th. 

Aiiali Jiiid ..hniMmih irf icn JiFtrpnt chirw* r 
Aiiih j' ■.oft, Kinta itHl iubi ii mh, Uir v- ir l i' 11 
inipiiioui, ail I asiniiiv the oiit liint. t ir 
other in nmliition fclie fens tint In | i Sf 

‘ h(art crowuii)nmi viltlivt »ji lii|slUe vriin 
rtther than fni Imtor —lul Ii.'oii hii'nir (lonl 
Lvttoiil 

Anak of Publishers, 'O Join 
Murr.i} was c.illcd b\ lord lisron (lu'' 
1813). 

An'akim or Anak, a qunt of Piles- 
tme, uhose descendants ucrc terrible lot 
their gjjranfie oUluio. 'llic IJtlirtu 
spies said that thej Ihimsilte^ utre 
mere graiisboppcra in coinpirison ol them. 

1 ft It the them of Aiiakim 
Ibt. irnUei ot i liisn s 1 1 irt 

It nuisoii In Men >uim,ln 

(The Titans uire giant'., who, ae- 
oording to classic fable, made uar uith 
Jupitr r or Zeus, 1 h^f.) 

Auamnes'tes (1 vi^), the boy uho 
Traded on Eulnne^^■l<^ (llemorj). I'um- 
nestis was a %ry old nun, decrepit .mil 
h ilf blind, a " man of infinite remetiibrant'e, 
uho things loregone through n an\ agi'i 
held,” hut when unable to “ fet what he 
wanted, Utis hdped by a little boy 
velcpt Ananmo'.tf'., who sought out for 
him what “was Ibst or uid amias.” 
(Greek, eumnestf^, “ good memor\ 5 " 
anamncitts, “lesearch or calling an to 
mind.”) “ ‘ ' 

. And oft «ben things »f re lo&t or ’ i1 wiN 
mint W iJiem sou.'it and unto h m did lend: 
Tfaereliin> he Aiiinuit'tes cltpCd u, 

And that old ni in rumiiiesteH 

Siieiintr, tatr]/ <tueen, li. 9 (lHaO) 

An&ni'fts, in Tha Alchemist, a comedv 
by Ben Jonson (1610). ^ 

Bmjamln Johnson (ICBI1744) . . eeemed to be 

(“ Wasp " ift Bartholmew Fear, “ Cor- 
baccio”^m Tha Fox, “Morose” in Tue 
Silent Woman, all by B. Jonson.) 

Anarchus, king ©f the Dipsodes 


(2 5 »V')i defeated by I’antag'niel, who 
dressed bun in a ragged doublet, a cai* 
w ith a cook’s feather, and inarned him to 
“an old ladtcm-carr> mg hag.” The prince 
gase the wedding feast, which consisted 
of garlic anti soar cider. Ills wife, being 
a regular teimngant, “did beat him like 

plasTer, and the ex-tsiiint did not dare 
I all hn soul his own."—Rabelais, Pan- 
ftpuiJ, i>. 31 tlo33). 

** 

Anasta'siuB, the hero of a novel 
tailed Ml noiri of AiwsfuMHJ, bv Thoniao 
1). pe (1770 18,sl), a most brilliant and 
])nwiTinl boi k. It IS f • autubitigraphy 
111 .1 (.ruk, w Iio, toesc.apc the consequences 
ri hu enmes and villumu's, h(>cumes a 
rin* glide, .andpab&es through along series 
of uUoutures. ^ 

1 lit n >ni tut f{« p(i tnrM wli'chwiS) henr ronirarlion 
» th riiit ' Ai LiiuM -. 1111111 . on the »te|o of Ow 
lu I I'to if 1i I'h wi h hM il>liig Iw) In hi* aniu-.. 
J n, I /lit Art huiu.iii.« 

Anastasius Griin, the no/ii de 
phiin^ of Anton \lf \ftiiili r \ on Aiicr-perg, 
a Gi nu in poet {I8i'ii-H76). 

Annsterax, brtither of Niqncc [n^.- 
kv/], with whom h( Ii\cs in incratuous 
int( ri* 111 *" 0 . The fairv Zorpheo. in ord( r 
to witlulraw her goiI-MlAiiguter from this 
allianci, enehauted lier.— Antadisde Gaid. 


Anaxar'te fl s*//.). the Am'adis of 
Grecct. a '•npplciiuntal lent of the Por- 
fiigmoc ronvitue called Aimdn of (fant 
[ 1 \ ih-J. 'I he sn|>|>Ien)eQt.al romanee 
was written bj reliciauo dc ilvn. 


An'cho, a Spanis^ brownie, whohaunts 
the shepherds* huts, warms himself at 
thiir fires, tastes their clotted milk and 
chf I'C, converses with rhe family, and is 
treated w ith faiiiiliant.v mixed w ith terror. 
The Ancho hates chnrch bells. 

Anchors. A frigate hos six:—(1) 
the coi k bill anchor, forward; (2) tha 
kulqer, aft; (3) the/fiodancAor, towards 
the open; (■!) the ebb atKho/r ; (5) the 
bower ofWiOr, to Starboard; (6) the ehret 
author, to larboard or port. 

_ Andent Mariner (T/ic), by Cole- 
ndge. A man who shot an albatross 
(a bird of good omto to seamen). Por 
this offence he yras punUdied vrivt gtesk 
suderings; but on xepefltanee was 
doomed to wander over the earth* 
and repeat bis story as • wanung to 
others. 


An'cor.a river q| Leieesfcmhire. run¬ 
ning ihiroogh Karshttl* wUh Michail 
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AND ARE YE SURE. 


Drayton was bom. llonco Wm. Browne 
«aUii bim the shepherd, 

W1u> on Om tank* of Aitcor tuned liti pipo. 

JfrffuwHM't yiXKttniti, L 9 (1013). 

And are ye sure ... (See But ...} 

An'derson (Epvk), a serrant at tlie 
inn of St. Honan's Well, held by Meg 
DoJs.—Sir.W. Scott, 6't, A’utpia’s Wm 
(uuie, Creort,e III.). 

Andr^ (2 »»//.), Pelib-Andn* and Trois 
Kchtilles arc the executioners of Louis XI. 

Prance. They are introduced bv air 
\V. Scott, both in Qmntin Duruard and 

in Anim of ifiiiersteM. 

0 

Athdr/Tf the hern and title of a novel 
by George Sand tilde. Dudevant). Tliis 
Ttiiveland that called si/f.) are 

considered herlwst (lt<0l-l«70). 

An'drea Ferra'ra, a sword, ao 
r.iUcd from a famous Italian sword- 
luiker of the name. Strictly speaking, 
only a broad'-sword or clay more should be 
so called. 

Diftpi riM ule fhlUK ntunriliiTAHiishl tnilfr'i Aniirrw 
1 cram tlie} will tljuthiiin aft n (.illow $ hiMd at a (bu4) 
C. Mu«Vliii, /Mtm 4 i^(n taude iUdU). 

Andro'oB. Fortitude personified in 
T/m' futfile Jdathi, by rhineus Fletcher 
fcanto X,). “None flvrccr to a stubborn 
en«mv, but to the yielding none more 
swci'ily kind.'* (Greek, undria oraadrcta, 
“ manhuecs.”) 

An'dr©Tt% gardener, at Ellangoivan, 
to <,.*dfrey Uer+rain tlie laird.—Sir W, 
Scott, Guy Muiinerityj (time, George II.). 


Andrews, a private, in the royal army 
of the dttke of Monmoutli. -SirW. ScoU, 
Old MorUtliiij (lime, Charles II.). 

Aivifem (Jon'uh)^ the hero and title 
of a rovcl by Fielding, lie is a footman 
who marries a maid>scrvant. Joseph 
Andronrs is a brother of [Riebardson^j 
‘Pamela,*’ a handsome, model young 
H'.-m. 


llw oreoimt* of rosopiCi bnivory and soodl aaBUtlei, 
inu^knl lu hiUIon to tM Jw". hte bni»W 7 *» 

. mil? ScnttNiioii of tbo counlr, obd l»U 

LI brtbot imd tunptotlon, bow 

mmlllli'* '*^>^'*0* In tlMir iMtiWS wnd tmtuioHi, Mid 
~?Kk« **"* *** of that tioikdwim jwuagMra. 


and Ute Iiion. An 
WM a runaway Roman slave, wh 
nnA* *® tt cavern. A lion eatemti 
lif?^ of tearing him to pieeei 

exit» P**' Androcltt* mi|^ 

to captured, was doome 

iind*it^« l^* Uon iff the IBoman areni 
it so happened tiiat the very aam 


lion was let out against him; it instantlv 
xceognixed its benefactor, and began to 
fawn upon Itim with every token of 
gratitude and joy. The ‘•tory being told 
of this strange behaviour, Androclus was 
fortitwith sot free. 

A somewhat similar anecdote is told of 
sir George Davis, English consol at 
Florence at the beginuing of the present 
century. One day he went to sec the 
lions of the great duke of Tuscanv. 
There was one which the keepers coa\d 
not tame, but no sooner did sir George 
appear, than the beast manifested every 
symptom of jov. Sir George entere'd 
the cage, when the creature leaped on his 
shoulder, licked his face, wagged its tail, 
and fawncil like a dog. Sir George told 
the great duke that he had brought up 
this lion, but as it grew older it ^came 
dangerous, and he sold It to a Barbary 
capiaiu. The duke said he bought it of 
tlie same man, and tlie mystery was 
cleared up. 

Androxnache f A w.rfmn'.n. iv],widow 
of Hector. At Uie downfall of Trov both 
she and her son Aaty'anax were allotted 
to I’yrrhus king of Epirus, and Pyrrhus 
fell in love with her, but she repelled his 
advances. At length a Grecian embassy, 
led by Orestes son of Agamemnon, 
arriveii, and demanded that Astyanax 
should be given up and put to death, lest 
in manhood he should attempt to avenge 
his father's death. Pyrrhus told Andro- 
mochO that he would proted her son in 
defiance of all Greece if she wonld become 
hia wife, and she reluctantly consented 
thereto. While the marriage ceremonies 
were going on the ambassadors rushed on 
Pyrrhus and slew him, but as he fell he 
pmccd tiia crown on tlm head of Andro- 
mochd, who thus became the queen ol 
Epirus, and the ambasirndoxs hastened tc 
^heir ships in flight.—Ambrose Philip?) 
Tfte Distressed Mother (1712). 

%• AndromKha was a favourite part 
with Charlotte Clarke, daughter of Colley 
Cibber (1710-1780), and with Mrs. Yatoi 
(1787-1787). 

Androxii'oa, one of Logistilla'shand' 
maids, noted ^r her beauty.—Aiiosto 
OrtoHOo Ihirioso (1816). 

Androni'cus(Iif>f«s), anebleRomat 
general against the Goths, father of La- 
vin'ia. In, the play so call^, published 
amongst those of Shakespeare, the word 
alt through is called Anthnn'iewt (1583). 

Morose AndroniouSf brotiier of Titus, 
and trihuae of tlm people. 
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Androph'ilUB, rhjlanthropv peT- 
sonificd in The Tmptc ItJand, by l^hineas 
fletcber (1683). Fully descnbed in 
canto X. (Greek, Andrc^philos, “ a lover 
of mankind.”) 

An'eal (2 syK), daughter of Ma.i'ni, 
who loves Djabal, and believes him to be 
“hakeem'” (the iiic.irnalo god and 
founder of the Dru-e*') returned to liie 
for the restoration of tlic people and 
their return to Svna from exile in the 
8no'rad6s. "When, hoAvever, she discovers 
his imposture, she dies in the bitterness 
of her disappointment.—lloheitRrowning, 
The Retut n of the JDt «scs. 

AngeL IMien the Rev. Sir. Patti n, 
vicar of ’iVliitstable, -was djin^, the aioh- 
hishop of Canter! nry 'sent him i*10; and 
the wit said, ‘‘Tell Lis unice that non I 
own him to be a man of God, fur I liave 
seen his antjeh." 

To vnte h/c on Aufel, that is like 
Angel [Vcrgecios], a (rict k. ot the filteenth 
century, noted for his c.iligraphy. 

X’arl^i lie Dhu, I'-aheau la belle, the 
“mspired prophet-child" ot the Cami- 
sards. 

Ang^els {Orden of). According to 
Dionysius the -\jeop'agite, the angels are 
divided into nine orders: Seraphim and 
f’hcrubim, »n the firU circle; Ihronts 
and Demtnions, in the smoMf circle; 
Virtues, Powci**, rrincipalities, Arch¬ 
angels, and Angels, in the third circle, 

Notnu sngelorft ontlniM diitnun ijim vidillret r'>^, 
testimi» Diuro elnquio, siiinin Aivil»^ 1 uIiuiik<I<« >ir. 
tnt«% Potcatutea, Print iiutiu, Doiiiiit uioiiis ^rmias, 
ClMruUm. atque seraidiun —bt brrguty the Great, 
JiMnUp Hi, 


who positii'cly dislikes her. Angelica 
.and KinaUio drink of certain founmius, 
when the opposite effects are produced in 
their hc.art3, for then Kinaldo loves Ange¬ 
lica, while Angelica loses all love for 
limaldo. 

^Iu(/c/i(i/, in Ariosto’s Orlando Funoso^ 
(1516) i.< tlie same lady, who marries 
niidoro, a young Moore, and retunis to 
t’alliay, uliere ifedoro succeeds to the 
cron n. As ior Orlando, he is driven mad 
by jealous}- and pnde. 

llie iulreat of het fet. AnjieUcs, 

. . boiiRht by lusny iir<yar^ Lnli^tx 
noth painiiii »nd tlir iteen oi CluirIrtiiiUiiie. 

Miltoii, Paiaif/MJtiii’Kiiti^, lu (107^1. 

Amjelica {The jn-mccss), called “Th* 
kadv of the Golden Tower.” The loves 
of Parisme'noh .and Angelica form ..n 
important feature of the bctond piut of 
Taristum Prince of Rohetma, byEiiianue. 
I'oord (1698). 

AnjcViCii, an heiress with whom Va¬ 
lentine Legend is in love. For a lime 
he lb unwilling to declarelunifaelf bccaube 
oi hi.s dtbts; but Angelica gets posscbbion 
of a bond ior £1000, and toirb it. The 
iiumoy diflicu’tv licing adjusted, the 
marriage is atmnged amicably.—W. Con¬ 
greve, Love for Love (1695). 

[Mn. Ans« Braregirdh'] equally delimited in melilni; 
teutlcrnpsi and idiyliil etui irtry. In “btailra’’ or “ Mitiu. 
nuiit," and (im at tii adtaiicud one, Mh«u >bo elijcil 
" Aiigt-hia' —iiilideii. 

Angelica^ the troth-plight wife of V'alere, 
“the gamester." She gives him a pic¬ 
ture, .and enjoins him not to part with it 
on pnm of forfeiting her hand. How¬ 
ever, he loses it in plky, and Angelica in 
dingui'^c it the w-mner of it. Alter much 


(See Hymns Ancient and Hodnn, No. 
253, ver. 2, 3.) ^ 

Angsls' \risits. Norris of Demerton 
(1657-1711) wrote—those joys which 

Sooimt take thnr flight 
An the mmt iiui iidti- and utronR, 

Uhe angels' % uts, short end liru,‘it 

Robert Blair, in 1743, wrote m his poem 
called The GravCf “in visits” 

ItlM those of angels, ihort and fjr between. 

Camp^U, in 1799, appropriated the 
aimiic, but without improving it, w-rote— 

Xtte Biigtlk' Ywti. few and tor betwrin 


Angel'ioa, in Bojardo’s Orlowh i 
nomoroto (149.7), is daughter of Gal'anhi 
king of ^Uiay. She goes to Paris, « 
Orlando falls in love wiili her, forget 
of wtfc, sovereign, country, and glo 
An^ca, on the other hand, di^rcea 
Qriando, but paasionatelyaloves Mnai, 


tribulation, Valere is cured of bis vice, 
andthetwoarehappily united by marriage. 
—Mrs. Centlivro, The Gamester (1705). 

AngelPna, daughter of lord Lewis^ 
in tht‘ comedy called 2’he Mder Brotherf 
by Be.aiimont and Fletcher (1637). 

Anqelinay daughter of don Channo. 
Her father wanted her to marry Cludio, 
a eoxcorab, but she preferred his elder 
brother Carlos, a bookworm, with whom 
she eloped. They were taken captives 
and earned to Lisbon. in due iime 
they met, the fathers who went ip search 
of them came to the same spot, and i* 
Clo^o had engaged himself to Elvira of 
Lisbon, the te.sty old gentlemen agreed to 
^6 witfriage of Angelina with Carlo8r~** 
C. Cibber, Love Makes a Man. 

Aiiee]ique'(8 syf.), dauj^tlr of Argan 
thema/iwfetmaflfmaiVc. HerlovcrisO^fa 
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(2 In order to proire whether hia 
wife or daughter V^ved him the better, 
ArgAtt pretended to b6 de(id, whereupon 
the wife rejoiced greatly that she was 
relieved of a ‘'dUgitsting creature^” hated 
by every one; but the daughter grieved as 
if her heart would break, rebuked hersdf 
for her shortcomings, and vowed to devote 
the rest of her life m prayer foatbe repose 
ofjiissoul. Argan, being assured of his 
daughter’s love, gave his free consent to 
her marriage with Cldaute.—Moli^re, 
Malacb Imtfjineare (1678). 

AiMetiqiiCf the Aristocratic wife of George 
Padfun, a French commoner. Bho has a 
liaisim with a M. CUtandre, but idways 
contrives to turn the tabl&i on her hus- 
band. George Dandin lirst hears of a 
rendezvous from one Lnbin, a foolish 
servant of CUtandre, and lays the affair 
before M. and Mde. Botenvillc, his wife's 
»v'rcntfi. The b.iroii with George Dandin 
c yon the lover, who denies tho aeeu- 
t>ntion, and George Dandin has to beg 
pardon. Subsoqucnlly, he catches his 
wife and CUtandre togcUier, and sends at 
once for M. and Aide. Botenvillc; bat 
Angelique, aware of their presence, pre> 
tends to denouneo her lover, and even 
takes 11 }) a stick to beat him for tho in¬ 
sult offered to a virtuous wife;" so again 
the parents declare tlieir daughter to be 
the very paragon of women. Lastly, 
George Dandin dvteeis his wife and Cfi- 
tandro together at night-time, and succeeds 
in shutting his wife out of her room ; but 
Angeliqne now' pretends tu kill herself, 
juid when George goes for a light to look 
for the body, she rushes into her room 
and shuts him out. At this crisis the 
armts arrive, when Angelique accuses 
er husband of being out all night in a 
debauch; and he is mmlq to beg her ^rdon 
on his knees.—Molihro, 6lcoroe J)andtn 
(1608). 

An'gelo, in Measure for Meastm, lord 
deputy of Vienna in the absence of Vin- 
centio the duke. His betrothed lady is 
Alaria'na. Lord Angelo conceived a Mse 
pusion for Isabella, sister of daudio, but 
his designs were foiled by the dnke, who 

S eUed him to many Mariana.— 
Mpeare (1603). 

An'ado^ a gentleman, friend to Julio in 
Tne Captain, a d«ama oy Beaumont and 
Fletcher (1618). 

. Ajiger^ .. the iflkipliabet. It was 

Athenodo'tus tixe Stoic who advised 


Augustus to repeat the alphabet when be 
felt inclined to give way to anger. 

1T» certala One dlsilt h I’Aippreor Aui;u(le, 

Connne une in»tniotlon iiUle autAnt qu« lawi>, 

Qae, lonqu' vn* araiturv en coldre nous met, 

Noiu dsmti, ATMtt tout, dUrs iiotre altdtobct. 

Afin qua (tana ee tampi la bite te tompire, 

B( qu on n« tarn lien qua I'on ne Uoba fiitrp 

Multero. Jt Soolt rammea, U. 4 (1(1021. 

Angioli'na (4 sj/l.), daughter of 
Loredono, and the voung wife ox Mari'no 
Faliero, the doge of Venice. A patrician 
named Michel Bteno, having behaved in¬ 
decently to some of too women assembled 
at toe great civic banquet given by the 
doge, was kicked oat of too house by 
order of the doge, and in revenge wrote 
some scarrilous lines against (he d(>g^ 
Tcssa. This insult was referred to The 
Forty,” and Steno was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, which the doge 
considered a very inadequate punishment 
for toe, offence,—^Byron, Marino Faliero. 

Tb« r)mract«Y of Uta cilm, pura-&pirtta<l AngioUna b 
il«\ eloped nvost .ulmlrably Xlie 0 eat «I UTerence between 
her tcmiMsr Anil that of her fteiy nit'ibnnd is virldly por- 
trnpd, but not leu Tlrliliy touched b that strong bond <A 
union wbirli esbts in tlie romiunn noMenewof their deep 
nnturev There is no spark of Jealoitw In the old mante 
thnii^ia. He does not estieu Uie fervour of jouUiful 
jMssiini in his yiritng nile. Ivit tie Ands what b for better— 
the ffNrloss Lonhdence of one so Innocent that she can 
scarcely Iwliere In the existence of gulit. . . . She think* 
SUtin's greatest |ismshiueut wiU be ** tbo blushes of hb 
{■rlrju.y."—Luckiiart. 

Anglan'te’s Lord, Orlando, who 
was lord of Anglantc and knight of 

Brava.—Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (1516). 

■ 

Au'glesey, i,r. Anglos ch-land (toe 
isbnd of the English). Edw'in king of 
Northumberland “ivarretJbwito them that 
dwelt in too Isle of Mona, and toey 
became his servants, and toe island was 
no longer called Mona, but Anglesey, the 
,isle of toe English." 

j 

An^glidos (8 sylX wife of good prince 
Boud'wme (2 brother to sir Mark 
king of Cornwall ('*toe falsest traitor 
* that ever was bom "j. When king Mark 
slew her husband, Anglides and W son 
AUsaunder made tlieir escape to Magounce 
(i.c. Anmdel), where she lived in peace, 
and brought up her son tUl he received 
the honour of knighthood.—Bit T. Malory, 
JJM. o/jPr, ArtAur, ii. 117,118 (1-170). 

An'glo-ma'zlia, gene^lv applied to 
a b'renck or German imitailtm of the 
manners, customs, etc., of'toe English. 
It prevailed in France some time before 
toe Arst Revolution, and was often ex¬ 
tremely ridicnlous. 

An'gtdBant, king of Erin (/rctaad), 
subdMd by king Atthttr, fighting in behalf 
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of Leod’ogran king of Cmn'eliard (3 syi,). 
—^Tennyson, Comiitg of Ai’iy Arthur, 


Anguld (Si.), bishop of London, put 
to death by Maxiraia'nus Ht'rou'lius, 
Koman general in Britain in the reign of 
Diocletian. 

gt. Angnle jHit to death, one of oiir holi«t men, 

At Lonilun, ot that see the godlj then. 

Ihayton. i'ofiwihmw, xxiT. vliiiS}. 


AngUTva'del, Frithiofa sn'orJ, in- 
scribcif vith Runic characters, which 
blazed in time of war, but glcjiiiicd dimly 
in time of peace. 


Animals admitted to Heaven, 
According to the Jloslcnrs creed, ten 
animals are admitted into paradise besides 
man. 1. The dog Krniiiii, of the seven 
sleepers of Ephesus. 2. Bulmim’s ass, 
which reproved tlie di.sobcdicnt prophet. 
3. Solomon’s ant, which ri*i)rov_cs die 
sluggard. 4. Jonah's whale. 6. The 
ram ot* Ismael, caught by the horns, and 
offered in sacritice instead of Isaac. 
7. The camel of Saleb. 8. The cuckoo 
ofBelkis. 9. The ox of Moses. JO. ITie 
animal called A1 Borak, which conveyed 
Mahomet to heaven. 

The following are sometimes added or 
substituted:—1 he asson which our .Saviour 
■ rode into JcrujiJilein; the ass on which the 
queen of fcjheba rode when she visited 
Solomon. 


Anjou (Tk: Fair ilaid of), lady Edith 
Plantagenct, who married David earl of 
Huntingdon (.a royal prince of Scotland), 
Edith was a kifiswoinan of Richard (.’»fcur 
de Lion, aud an attendant on queen 
Bercngaria. 

*** Sir Walter Scott has introduced 
her in The Talisman (1825). 

{Fliepntuxs!^, lady of Beanjeu.-- 
Sir W. Scott, Quentin FurKard (time, 
Edward IV.). ' ’ 

Anna (ZJonna), the ladv beloved bv 
don ptca'vio, but seduced ‘by don Gio- 
yanni.~Mozart’s opera, Dm Omanni 
(1787). 

An'naBol, in Absalom and Aehu 
by Drydcn, is the duchess of 
Mcntnrath, %vhose maiden name w'aa 
Anne Soott (countess of Buccleucli). She 
married again-after the execution of her 
faithless husband. 


Hif mrtbMlmagvifa fata mn reneirad: 

To aU y» w^ef mahlug to dentad. 

Aut nuda tto ctonulns Amwtol fata bride. 

Parti. 


An'napld [BailzooI, Effie Dean’a 


“monthlv” nurse.—Sir W. Seott,^ Heart 
of AMlotliiaH (time, George II.). 

An'ttaide, nurse of Uobbie Elliot of the 
Heugh-root,, a young fanner.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Dlaeh Diearf (time, Anne). 

Anne (Sister), the sister of Fat'ima 
Die seventh and last wife of Blue Beard. 
Fathjja, having disob^'ed her lord by 
looking into the locked chamber, » 
aliou ed a short respite licforc executidn. 
Sister Anne ascends the high tower of the 
cattle, with the hope of seeing her brothers, 
who were e.vpected |o arrive everj’ mo¬ 
ment. Fatima, in her ajf^my, keeps ask¬ 
ing “sister Anne’' if she can .see 
and Blue Beard keeps crying out for Fa- 
tim.a to use greater dcspatcii. As the 
[mtience of both is exhausted, the brotbors 
arrive, and Fatima is ros^cned Brora death. 
—Charles IVrrault, Da Barbe Blew. 

Anne, own sifter of king Arthur. 
Her father w.os Ulher the. pendragon, and 
her moUier Yi^ma, widow of Gorlois. 
She was given by her brother in marriage 
to Lot, consul 4>f Londonesia, and after¬ 
wards king <*f Norway-—Geolifcy, British 
viii. 2b, 21.’ 

%* in Arthurian romance this Anne 
is c.allc:d Slargawae (Jlistory of Frince 
Arthur, i. 2); Tennyson calls her BelU- 
cont (Oareih and Lynette). In Arthurian 
romance Lot is always called king of 
Orkney. 

Anne. Qneen Anne's Fan. Your thumb 
to your no.se and fingers spread. 

Annette, daughter of Mathis and 
Catherine, the bride Ht Christian, cantaia 
of the patrol.—J. E. Ware, Y/mi 

Jete. 

Annette and Lubin* by Mannon- 
tcl, imitated from the DapAnis and Qdot 
of Longos (j.r.). 

An'nio Lau^rie, eldest of the three 
daughters of sir Robert Laurie, of Max- 
welton. In 1709 she married James Fer- 
gusson, of Craigdarrocb, and was the 
mother of Alexander Fergusson, the hero 
of Burns's song The Wmldt. The song 
of Annie Laww was MnUttm by William 
Dougiae, of I'lnghtad, in ti^eateamniiyof 
Kiikcud'btight, hero the «mg WdBc 
teas a Wanton (Bee WmBtiS.) 

AA'nie Wiil'nie, one of old 

sibyls at Alice Gmy's otiw 

was AiWe Gourlay.—Sir W. S«<^ 3^ 
of Zammmnqpr (Saie^; WiUiMit 
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Annir, king of Inis-thona (an iisland 
of Scaiidinaiia;. Ho had two sons (Ar^n 
and Boro) and one daughter. One day 
Oor'mido, a neighbottring chief, came and 
begged the honour of a tournament. 
Argon granted the request, and overthrew 
him, wjuch so vexed Connalo that during 
a hunt he shot both the brothers secretly 
uritir his bow. Their dog Buna ran to 
the palace, and howled so as to attract 
attention; whereupon Annir followetl the 
hound, and found both his sons dead, 
aftd on his return be further found that 
Cormaio had onrried off his daughter. 
Oscar, son at Ojtshia, led an army against 
the viltun, and slew him; then liberating 
the young lady, he took her back to Inis> 
tJiuna, and dcfi\'ercd her to her father,— 
Ossian (“ 'll»e War of Iws-thona”). 

An'nophel, daughter of Cas'silane 
(3 sy/.) general of Candy. —Beaumont 
and 'Fletcher, The Imws of Candy (1647). 

Anselm, prior of St. Dominic, the 
confessor or king Henry IV.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

Anselme (*i syl.), father of Vallire 
(2 siji.y and Matiane («3 syL). In reality 
ho is dolt Thomas dWIburci, of Naples. 
The family were exiled from Naples for 
p<ditictt] r<^ons, and lieing shipwrecked 
were all parted. ValJre was picked up 
bv a S|ianihh captain, who adopterl him; 
Maiiune felt into the hands of a corsair, 
who kept her a captive fi»r ten years, when 
she etiected her escape; and Anselme 
wandered from place to place for ten 
years, when he settled in Paris, and 
intended to uiariy\ At the expiration of 
sixteen years flicy all met in Paris at the 
house of Uar'pi^on, the miser. Valbre 
was in love wito Elise (2 ryf.), the 
ntiser’a daughter, promised by HarfAgon 
in marriage to Anselme ; and Harianc, 
aflianccd to the miser's sonDdante (2»y/.), 
was soiight in marriage by Uarpagon, 
the old father. As soon an Ansmine 
discovered that Valhre. and Hariane were 
lus own ebiidren, matters tvere soonaniic> 
ably arranged, the young people married, 
and the old ones retired from the unequal 
eoatesi,—Jiolifcre, A'Aeore (1667), 

Ansolmo, a noble cavalier of 
hlorcnce, the fi^nd of Lothario. An«- 
^mo married Camilla, and indneed ^ 
wend to try to corrupt ner, that he might 
incorruptible fi4el»y< 
J^mono u^iiiingiy^ndertoeKIbe torn, 
Bttccoft^ but too ereU, . tor c time 


Ansolmo wraS deceived, but at length 
Camilla eloped, and the end of the suly 
affair was that Anselm% died of gric^ 
Lothario was slain iff battle, and Omiilla 
died in a convent.—Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, 1. iv. 6, 6; Fatai Cta'iosity (1605). 

An'ster (Moh), a constable at 
Kinross villa^.—Sir W. Scott, 2'Ae 
Mkot (time, Elizabeth). 

Ant. Antd eggs are an antidote to 
love. 

Ants never steep. Emerson says this 
is a “ recently OMerved fact.”— Nature, 
iv. 

Ants have mind, etc, '* In formica non 
modo Bcnsus, sed etiam mens, ratio, 
incmoriu.”—Pliny. 

Ant (Solotnon's), one of the ten ani¬ 
mals admitted into pradise, according 
to the Koran, ch. xxvii. (>Scc Aximals.) 

AtUs lay up a store for the winter. 
This is an error in natural history, 
as ants are torpid during the winter. 

Antas’oB, a gigantic wrestler of 
Libya (or Iraasa). His strength was 
inexhaustible so long as he touched the 
earth, and was renewed cverj' time he ^d 
touch it. HcriculSs killed him by lifting 
him up from the earth and squeezing him 
to death. (See MALEcnit.) 

A« wtien oftrth'ii con Antmut. . tn Iniwt ctrovn 
Wltlt Jo>e'<! AicltUc,»iul oft foiM. xiiU ribc,. . 

KectiiTtn,; from hts mi'Uier rArUi new circitKlli, 

Frccb fiom hit fhll, miS Scrc«r ernpplv joinod. 
Tbrotded at IrngUi i’ Ute air, ex)iln>a nut feU. 

MUion, FaradiM Xtfoined, Iv. (iSn). 

Bimilurly, when Bernardo del 
Carpio assailed Orlando* or Bowlnud 
at iLmcesvallcs, as he found his body was 
not to be pierced by any instrument of 
w.*ir, he took him up in his^arms and 
squeezed him to death. 

N.Bi—^The finly vulnerable part of Or¬ 
lando was the sole of foot. 

Ante'nor, a traitorous Trojan prince, 
Eclated to Priam. He advised Hlyssds to 
cany away the p^Uiadium from Troy, and 
when the wooden horse w'as Imilt it was 
Antenorwho urged the Trojans to m^ea 
breach in the wall and drag the horse 
into the city.—Shakespeare has intro-^ 
duced him in' ThoUus ana Cresaida (1602). 

Antlti'a, the lady beloved by Abroe'- 
omaa in tne Grcdc romance called 
De AimrSata Authm ct Mrocmee, by 
Xenophon of Ephesus, who Hved in the 
lonrdt ChrisUan century. (This is not 
Xenophon the historiiua, who lived ».c. 
444 -^ 6 .) 

Anthionio^ *^the meicbant of Ve» 
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nice,” in Shalsespeare’s timuia so callcrl 
(1698). AntUonio borrows of tihyloek, 
a Jew, 800»> dfcats for three mouths, 
to lend to Ins friend Bassanio. The con¬ 
ditions of Uie loan were these: if the 
mono'was paid within the time, oiily the 
principal should be returned; but if not, 
the Jew shojld be allowed to cot from 
Authonio’s body “ a pound of riesh." As 
the ships of Anthonio were delayed by 
cnntrarj' winds, he was unable to pay 
within the three months, and Shylock 
demanded the forfeiture acconlinfc to tlio 
bond. Portia, in the dress of a law- 
doctor, conducted the case, and when the 
Jew was about to cut the flesh, stopped 
him, saying—(1) the bond gave him no 
drop of blood; and (2) he must take 
neither more not less than an exact 
pound. If he shed one drop of blood or 
if he cut more or less than an exact 
pound, his life would be forfeit. A« it 
was qxiitc impohsiblc to comply with 
these restrictions, the Jew was nonsuited, 
and Itad to pay a heavy line for seeking 
the life of a citizen. 


(E'dipos and Jocaa'tJ, a noble middeh, 
with a truly lieroic attachment to her 
father and brothers. When CEdipos luut 
blinded himself, and wag oUim^ to quit 
Thebes, Antigond accomnanira him, and 
remained with him till his death, when 
she returned to Thebes. Creon, the king, 
had forbidden any one to bniy PoUmPeSs, 
her brotlker, who had been slain by his 
elder brotbex in battle; but Antigoim. in 
deflance of this prohibition, baried the 
dead body, and Creon shut her up in ft 
vault under ground, where site Killed 
herself. Hsnmn, her lover, killed him¬ 
self also by her side. ''Bophocl^ has a 
Greek tragedy on the snbjec^ and % has 
been dramatized for the English stage. 

'rwii niMilAtily—nil; . . , wiiat a K»«fcUi«n of hewitr I 
f.irdi vilkiii;} io brlsatnitiHi, thi» ntovt flutlUcw «*l 

t.rwian nsni-blr^ >ha» Hel«ii V,iuc«t m “ AMigOBS.** 
WliM }i«rf«tliin of AUtettisu KuUiture! ttie noUo 
fiKiirv, the Itntiy umti. tb« flaniii dnuen! Wbat fta 
iutvrllini; of the datitMiw!. .. 1‘erteet In fonn; ferfvck 
iiiatlituile.—OeQalnee) (ISIS}. 

The Moihrn Autkiom, hlorib Thc'rbso 
Charlotte duchesse u'AngouIeme, daugh¬ 
ter of Louis XVl. and Marie Antomette 
(1778-1S51). 


Ant/io’nw, the usurping duke of Milan, 
and brother of Pros'ii^rti (the rightful 
duke, and father of Slimnda).—Shakc- 
bpeare, TAo Tempest (1C09). 

AntAo'nio, father of Protheu?, and 
suitor of Julia.—Sluikef-peare, The Txco 

Gcnt^nien of Verona (1594). 

• 

An'thony, an English archer in the 
cottage of farmer iJickson, of Dougla.— 
dale.—Sir Wa Ijcott, Castle JJanjerous 
(time, Henry I.). 

AnHhony, the old postillion at Meg 
Dods’s, the landladv of the inn at St. 
Konan’s Well.—Sir W. Scott, St. Rmin's 
Well (time, George ,111,). 


Antid'ius, bishop of Jaen, mart^Tcd 
by the Vandals in 411. One dav, seeing! 
the devil writing in bis pocket-book home 
am wmmitted by the pope, he jumped upon 
his back and commanded his Satanic ma¬ 
jesty to carry him to Rome. The devil 
tried to make the bishop pronounce the 
name of Jesus, which would break the 
spell, and then the devil would have tossed 
his unwelcome burden into the sea, tmtthc 
bi^op only cjicd, “ Gee up, devil ^ Z 
when he reached Rome he was covered 
with Alpine snow. 'The chronicler nafvclv 
odds, the hat-is still shown at Rome in 
c^rm^on of this miracle."—General 
Chrmiete of King Alphonso the Wise. 

iAjlWg'one (4 9yl.)j daughter of 


Antig'oitua, a Sicilian lord, com¬ 
manded bj' king Leuutos to take his 
infant daughter to a desert shore and leave 
her to jierish. Antlgonus was driven by a 
storm to the coast of Bohemia, where he 
left the babe; but on his vrky back to 
the ship, he was torn to pieces by a 
bear.—.Shakespeare, Tfte Wuiter'a JUie 
{im). 


>Ia/y'oniM (Kintj), an old man with a 
young man’s am'orgus possums. He is 
one of the four kings who succeeded to 
the divided empire of Alexander the 
Great.—Bcaumout and Fletcher, The 
Jlumorous Lieutenant (1647). 

Antin'oas (4 s.yL), a page of Had¬ 
rian the Roman emficror, noted for his 
beauty. 


Antin'ous (4 sy/.), son of Ou'idlase 
(3 ay/.) general of Candy,, and brother 
of Att'nophel, in Jlte Lwa of Cornett a 
drama by Beaumont and Fletcher (ie4i). 


who 

yre, 


Anti'oehos, emperor of 
sought the life of Periclds prince ofTl- 
but .died without effecting hta desirc< 
.SbakeapeBre, JNrkka JPnrm Cf Tyri 
(1606). 

Ai^'ope a 'syl.% of 

Id^ eneus (4spL), for whom 
hM a tcT^e. Mentor iwmnyod f>i* 
<mmee, and a«rared 9'elenteiW fitef 
lady was designed ft* Ibo 
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Her cliarms were “ the glowing modesty 
of her countenance, her silent difUdcnee, 
and her sweet reserve; her constant at¬ 
tention to tapestn*^ or to some other useful 
and elegant empioyniont; her diligence 
in household aftliurB, her contempt of 
tlncry in dress, and her ignorance ot her 
own l>c«ut>’.” Telemochus says, “ She 
encourages to industry by her’iftcaraple, 
sweetens labour by &e melody of her 
voice, and excels uie best of painters in 
the elegance of her embroidery,”— 
rc'nclon, 2Vfe/na/^, xxii. (.1700)* 

Ho tOKlM) |l# iHul Cauni) lit Virginia tha 

vbrUimaif Anriapa vltb the luIitfitrbitMs ami ih« 
tcTiilenMU of Kucham—BenuirJUii d» St. {'ierre, J’aitt 
a«d " 

Axitiph'olus, the name of two 
brolDcrs, twins, the sons of jKge'on a 
uerclmnt of Svraense. llie two brothers 

ere shipwrec^sed in infancy, and, being 
jiickcd up bj' ditTerent cruisers, one was 
carried to aj'racusc, and-the other to 
Ephesus. The Kphesian entered the 
service of the duke, and, )>eing fortunate- 
enough to save the duke's life, became a 
gn-.'it man and married well. The Syra- 
ciisian Antipholus, going in scarclr of 
his brother, came to Ephesus, whttre a 
se ries of blunders occurs from the w'on- 
(icrfiil likeness of the two brotliers and 
their two servants called l>rr>mio. The 
confusion bccotiics so great that the 
Enhesi.nn is taken up as a mad man. It 
si.> h.ippened that lK>th brothers appeared 
before the dnkc at the same time; and 
the extraordinary likeness being seen by 
all, the cause of Uie blunders wm evident, 
and werything was saiisfactorilv ex¬ 
plained.—Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors 


him, Mu1 niMMd him “ Artimr." Aad to «lr Betor*« «tll^ 
nooflibed tiim with hor own br 4 att.--Ptn L A 

So tir Betor ntdo to the Juttk^ with him riMleilr 
Ker, bUion, and rouus Arthur thu wo* bit nuuruilied 
bratlier,-~Iiitfa>. 

"Sa,” laid dr Butor, *' I will Mk no moro of 700 but 
thnt you will initke my ton, dr Key, your fbder- 
brotber. aenewluU of all your landt.” "Ibat diaU be 
done," Mid ArUuir (oh. 4}.—Jhr t. Ablory, IMuorg 
rrtneo Arthur (1470). 

Anton, one of Henry Smith's men in 
T/ie Fair Maid of Perth, by sir W, 
Scott (time, Henry IV,). 

Anto'ziiad, the nanke of Qeopatra’s 
ship At the battle of Actium, so named 
in compliment to Mark Antony.—Flu- 
iarcb. 

Anto'nio, a sea captain who saved 
Sebastian, the brother of Vi'ola, when 
wrecked ciff the coast of Illyria.— 
Shakespeare, Twelfth Night (1C14)'. 

Anfo'ntb, the Swiss lad who acts as 
the guide from Lueem, in sir W. Scott’s 
Anne of GeiersUiin (time, Edward IV.). 

Antolnio, a stout old gentleman, kins¬ 
man of Petruccio, ffovemor of Bolo|rna.— 
Beaumont and hlct-chcr, The Chances 
(a comedy, before 16*21). 

Antonio {Don), father of Curios a 
bookworm, and Clodio a coxcomb; a 
testy, headstrong old man. He wants* 
Carlos to sign away his birthright in 
favour of his younger brother, to whom 
be intends Angelina to be tVtarried; bat 
Carlos declines to give his |^gaatiire, andii 
elopes with Angelina, whom he marries, 
while Clodio eng^es his troth to Eh'ira 
of Lisbon.—C. (Sbber, Zme Makes a 
Man. 


Antiph'ony, alternate tinging of 
opiKisite choirs, as when psalms are 
intoned in cathedrals. 

MI never more for aw A*ttwtndilntoiM 
with all your bifw a VMt anttulMtoy. 

Bobmt BmwiOiiK, 4 Stac m tM ‘amiteheoH. 


Auton {Str). Tennyson says that 
Merlin giivu Artliur, when an infant, to sir 
Antnn and his lady to bring up, and they 
brought him up as their own son. This 
dfifs not correspond wt|h the Mistory of 
i^ntKv Ai^thnr, which states tiiat he was 
to the fare of sir Ector and 
n>a lady, whose son, sir Key, is over 
ana over again called the princess foster- 
brotlier. 1% IJietory furUiendore states 

gAt Ai^ui- ijt)^ liilf |;;ey yg Mnesefaal 

be was bis ft>|ter-brother. 

him fSS,*!?*?^ daSwredyatta MwUin. wS he haw 
forth uatoilr Bstcs'.shiwuidohiwtr IMn«hHitMi 


Antonio (Eon), in Icpre with Louisa, the 
daughter of don Jerome of Seville. A 
poor nobleman of ancient family.— 
*Sheiidaa, T/u Zh/enm (1778). 

Antonomaa'ia (The princess), 
daughter of ArchlpMa, king of Csndayo, 
and his wife Maguncia. She married 
don Clavijo, but the giant Melambru'no,. 
by enchantment, changed the brideint^ a 
brass monkey, and her spouse into a 
crocodile of some unknown nietid. Iton 
Quixote mounted the wooden horse 
Clavileno the ^Viaged, to ^sonohant the* 
lady mud her husband,, a^d this he 
efl^ted simfdy by . tosking toe 
i^mpt.”—Qervaate^ Em Quixote, 11. 
la. 4, 5 (Idlfl). 

A* |*OTny (i^inf) lived In a oavem on 
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the summit of Cavndonga, ia S^in, and 
was perpetually annoyed by devils. 

Olil St ettontui from tha hcil 
Of bk bcwn<leK«l phaiitAsy saw Aenda 
In Actual vialuM, a foul tbrong grutc^'jua 
Of aU honrific shapes Aiid forms otweiie, 

Crowd In broad il.'iy before Ills open e>eK. 

Southey, Jioderick, etc., zvi. (1814). 

Ail'tony and Csesar. Macbeth 
says that “ under Dannuo his own 
genius was rebuked [or snubbed], us it is 
said Mark Antony's was by Caisar" 
(act iii. sc. 1), and in Anton;/ find CVVo- 
^tra this passage is elucidated IJms— 

Thr dannon, tlutt's Ihr spirit wbtih keeps thee, b 
Kolilc, raBra£eon,<, bigli, unniatrliAbie, 

Where Cwsar'e b not; lint nenr him thy aiiKCl 
Becomee a fear, as lictng o'crfioucred. 

Ai t ti. a:. 3. 

Axi'vil(TheZiicriinj). Dr,Mayowius 
so called, because he Iwre the hardest 
blows of Dr. Johnson without ilinchiog. 

Aodh» last of the Culdee?, or primitive 
cler^’ of Jo'na, an i>ilan(l south of 
Stnd'a. Ilis wife was Keullu'ra. Olv- 
fo'gre tlip Dane, Laving lauded on the 
islwd and put many to the sword, bound 
Aodh in chains of iron, then dragging 
him to the church, demanded where'the 
“treasures were conce.aled.” A mjs- 
terious figure now appeared, wliich not 
only released the priest, hut took the 
Dane by the arm to thii statue of St, 
Oulumb, which fell on him and crushed ' 
him to death. After tliLs the “saint" I 
gathered the remnant of the islanders t 
together, and went to Ireland,—Campbell, 
Jitmura. 

,,.Aon’ian Mount {2Vff'), in Ihfco'tia, 

th(j haunt of the Muses, Milton savs his 
Muse is to soar above “the Aonian 
mount," i.r. above the flight of fable and 
clas,sic tlieiues, because his suliect 
WM “J^ovah, lord of alI.‘'-Puru</,Sf? 
Zost, 1 . 15 (1065). • 

Ap© (I syl.), the pseudonym of M. I 
Pellegnm, the caricaturist of Vanity* 
rair. Dr. Johnson says “ to ape i.v to 

of f^oikon 


rectified the fault. The cobbler, thinking 
himself verj' wise, next ventured to 
criticize the legs ; but Apelles said, A> 
sutor sHpm (Tcpr^mn («I,*t not the 
cobbler go beyond his last 

Within UiAt nme* of critictnm wiMn aU at, ttuultr 
Jiidses, ADit wta«v Crispin Is wUtlod to Uktste to 
iVitlici-inc*®. £rU. Art. •• ftoiwiM.** 

Ajjcf/csf "l^Tien his famous painting of 
Venus rising out df Uio sea (hung, by 
Augustus in tlie temple of Julius 6esar) 
was greatly injured by time, Nero rc- 


Anadyom'end," his model (aecordifig to 
tradifuin) being CamiMwiifi (afterwards 
his wife). 

Apeman'tus, a churiish Athetfian 
philosopher, who snarled at men 
systematically, but sliowcj bis cvnicism 
to be more affectation, when*Timon 
attacked him with his own weapons.— 
Shakcspe.'ire, of Athms (HJoO). 

Their aff<vi«ii mehncholv thawed like tbe cynidsm of 
ApTMuntus TOii^cd wlUl tb, Kul roitouUirpiiy of 
Tiiiwii.—Sir W Setrtt 


bi die an 
Fadladin'ida says to 
Tatlaathe.(3Ky/.)— ^ ^ 

rouJriipv, lemd »long and w«B 
bbodd ^ A Tibuii. And l«Dd Apat % heU •* 

v^r,i!a»ES 3 M« 

11. CAK)rj Chnm^rUUftonHy^tiotw 
Womm, d) lag Ruiib, lend ap«A in heU. 

iX« XoMdmi/VDiUilar, L 3, 

Apen©© and the Cobbler A 
^obblw found fault with the shoilatchet 
of on© Apelles’ paintings, and the artist 

• • 


.Apic'ius, .*in epicure in the time of 
Aiberius. lie wrote a book on the ways 
of provoking an appetite. Having spent 
j:«ikj,ijOU in supplying the delicacieii 
of the table, and having only £80.00u 


• *. --- mm 

pittance. Apioitif however, became a 
stock ^uie for certain cakes and sauces, 
and his name is still provctbial in all 
matters of gastronomy. 

There was anotlierof the name in tiic 
rcign of Trajan, who wrote a cooking 
book .and manual of sauces. 

Hfrtw Add ApMn. WMiU hAto Mmhwl for tt. Hark 
rotoMd right wkvit hewn for mipiwr. Wfrir 
'HOW At A nuA] tbAfi iw bar, doMA—^fboilMe' 
Und, The JfiuhUtmbtf iofttr, 1,^»78UJ, 

Apollo, the sun, in Homeric mytho¬ 
logy 18 the emlmdiment at maetical 
wisdom and foresight, of swift and far- 
reaching iutelligence, and heacb of 
poetry, mmiic, etc. 

I/i 0 Apollo Sclrultpre, that is, the Apollo 
preserved in the Bolvidere gnUerv di the 
Vaticao.diBCovcred ialfiOSamidstthetuhw 
II ^ pun^ased by pope Julius 

II It IS supposed to be thb work of 
Cal amis, a Oreck sculptor ^e filth 
century ©.c. 

Xcfi'ww was A gjigmxtio 

Btnhie, which sen-ed for * bswon. 
Apolhof Rl^a 

colossus, was a gigantic btotuestatnii IW 
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Feet highf made by Char^^s, a pupil of 
Lygipiuis, and let up b.o. SOO. 

Anmat$ cMscoraind to AjkAIq. tlic cock, 
the crow, the giaashopper, the hawk, the 
raven, the ewan, and the wolf. 

Apoll'ycn^aking of the bottomless 

? it; introducctt by Punyan in his 
*ityrttn*$ Progrms, Apollyon encounters 
Quristian, by whom, after « sm'ere 
coo^st, ho is foiled (1678). 

Apostle or Patron Saint of^. 

ASvwnviASt, St. FmmenUtta (dial 360). ffif dio, 
October ?7. 

Am, Folfti N(>fl'(ir9S4A»). 

ANTtfN'M, St. Miiamret (Sled S75). U«r da}-. Julr SO. 

St. IIi<l>ert(6Sfl-r3tO. 

ABUK.xn.v*. Oreeon of Ameiiia {SOS^SI). 

('AiaiUil (jfrirdinid), St. Kfhilo. 

('■•Ml'l'. St. Siiurhilon (fimrtli centur>). Hii day. Uecem. 

iMir 14. j 

KvntiSH, St. AusncUa '<dl«d Il07) r' St. Georg* (di«d S90).'' 
triitoi'lA, SI. Fmmentiut (dial 3(>u). Hia da). Onto. 
berSCr. 

KHtNiiiM.t. St KUian {ftUed fiSO). HIa day, July a 

rnRK T(MOK. Iticluint Cubden (1S04 I'VIS). 

i KhNi ii. St. )Vn>* Idled STS). Mm day, October 9. 

rKlSI ANS, St. Wiibrfal ((!.r-r»8). 

r..4Cis. St. Injuafu* (m-LiKj); St. Martin (31S"!tiO. 

(iavTiLL*. St. Tattl (ditd 66). lia 4ay», June 39. 

January £9. 
t.FdiUiiA. St Xinn, 

Oi an \\Y, «f. TSitiilCiee (Wd-TM). HM tlay, June 5. 
liir.tfi.A.'^LX'M, St Cvtuuib (9:!l SST). Hnday, June 9. 

Ill ^c..AnlA^u. St Aiiaiiashu (;k )4 iiOK Hb day, 
.lant.a^ 92. 

1\1>IA\A. nirt4lt>m4d«LuCasa<(1474-1566): B«t. John 
KUot (liiiAMtiBO). 

I.^DIKS. St FmnUa XaMer (I9CS-1553}. Hi* day. Dteem- 
ixir it 

l\FJliKliTr. Vnttaira (1604-1^9). 
fKisii, St. iVrick (;i.'2-4!«).’*HI»d*y, March 17. 
tiuKRTr, ‘1‘iuiinM Jeflertun. third MWidentof IbeO.a 
1 17 a I»an. 

7.rt\ni>'<(, «i, I’ftoli St Mkbaet. Day*, January 35; 

iv (ttpiiiher SS. 

NcTlltKUMja. St Armani) (SW-S79). 

V'lRTit, St Aungar (Sdi-atH); Bernard ntltJn (16)7-1383). 
l‘ Al>i‘A. St Am^iy illilC-lvSl}. Hit day. June 13. 

)' vKi», St. Cenirvieva (419*812). l)«r day, January 3. 
I'KAK, W. BiuGiliaw, DO wiled |rom Us lulasionary labour* 

, In Dithydilre (l«S8-W«Mi, 

I’lna, St h)irlan, Pua. St Genevieve. 
si.imiaH Rkfiiumiioi. John Knoi tl3t>3-l«r2). 

•'•imr.v (the bitelm iWty!») CerC*. 

St tvui, fit, Cyril MM 8ii8). Hb day. Febnwiy 14. 
hr AIN. St James the Grenier MM 44). Ml* day, July M. 
TjUirBUANiiK. Fatb«r MhUmw (1790-1836). 

> iNi^ Hi. Mark'. St rantofaiMi; 8t Andrew JnstlnhutL 
St Mar)i»day, AprtJ 99; ^ l^ntaleon'a July 27. 
^iwaHiRK. St FauU'mu. Uahnp M Y»wk (507-644). 

W ALw. St liartd (4^1444), uis day. Maieh 1. 

AposUe of Froo Hhrade, Richnrd 
C^b(r"n (1804-1805). John Bright is 
also so called (1811- ). 

Apostolic FatBers (21Se JFTwr); 
Uement of Kome, BamSbim, Hennas, 
Ignatius, nod Polycoiiti. All contem- 
porary with ihe apostles. 

..-^P'petiaer. A Seotehniiuib^g told 
that the birds collad klttiewiaikB vrete od- 
TOirable appetlsma, ate six of thorn, and 
«J*n CDmpwned “ ht va# no hungrier 
*nan he was before.** 

Apple A^nwif#), e ettre for 


every disorder.—Arabian NvfhU' Enters 
tainments (^^Alimodaod Psri-banou”), 

The Singing Applo^ tbo perfect em¬ 
bellisher of wit. it would j^rsuade by 
its smell alone,^ and would enable the 
possessor to write poetry or prose, to 
make people laugh or cry, and discoursed 
such excellent music as to ravish every 
one,—Countess D’Aonoy, Fairg Tales 
(“ Cherj' and Fairstar,” 1(382). 

Apples of Sodom (called by Wit- 
mnn, oranges) arc the yellow fruit of 
the osher or asbey tree. Tacitus {Ifis- 
toryy V. 7) and Jo-iephus both refer to 
these apples. Thevenot says, “ The 
fruit is lovely [externally], but within is 
fall of ashes.’* 

Th« (hitf «f the (idler «r a*hfy tree, cslled " Apple* «r 
Orantu'* ot Sodiuii." rwemble* n iiniooUi epple er urange, 
benRii ti) rliBti-n ot three or four on » branch, and)» of 
a yellow colour when ripe. t7p<m being etriicfc or 
piehwed. It rkpindei with a puff, and fa reduced to the 
rind and n few fibre*, brhis ebirSy filled with idr.— 
OaUtrji OMsrrajAf, fill. 

f Jke to the npple* on Uie Dead Sen diore, 

AU Aidini to the tute. 

Uirori, CKttJ* UarM, HI. 34. 

AppuVdurcombe (4 sgL), the 
Isle of Wight, llie w'Ord is a com¬ 
pound otapHidre^coffibe (“ valley of apple 
trees ”), and not « jjmI dur y ctm (“ the 
lake in the valley*’). 

April Fool. One of the most 
favourite London jokes was to send, 
grecn-homs to the Tower, “ to see the 
lions 'Washed,” —See Dictionary of Phrase 
a}id Fable. 

April Showers. J^ril sltofcers 
bring May jioKers. 

Sweet April fbower* do ipring May flower*. 

T. TUiMr, 800 l^ifnt* (V Goed J/uMSandrp, ixibc. (1557)* 

Aq^rius, Sagittarius. Mrs. 
Browning sa>'a that **Aquarius” is a 
symbol of man bearing^ and *'Sa^t- 
tarius ” of man combattinij. The passive) 
|nd active forms of human labour. 

Jfiw. Two |4»ntan»» of two men, 
doom. On«thal*u»tidiu, 

And eiM that ritivei. to the end* 

(ff nMuhood* cur** of lAbour. 

S, B. Brownlns, A JOrama ef JBtOt (1851). 

A'quilant, son of Otive'ro and 
Sigismuoda ; a kniglit in Charlems^e's 
armv. He vras called ^^Idaek^’* and his 
brouier Gryphon ‘*)n&i2d,’'from the colour 
of &cir annour.—Ariosto, Orlcaulo 
Ftfrbso ( 1516 ). 

AquHius (5 syt.)f Baymond's^steed, 
'whoM sire was the wind.—Tasso, .A-ru- 
saiem Jhiioered, vii. (1575). 

(SMinns, Col)imal£a, apd Tarro relate 
how the l^tanian nuues <*with open 
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AltC. * 


AQUINIAN SAGE. 


tDOntn tiigainst tha breezes held, receive 
4116 galea 'with warmth prolihc filled, and 
thu$ inspired, Iheir swelling wombs prii> 
-duce the wondrous offspring.”—See also 
Virgil, GeorgicSf iii. 26 ^ 2 tJ 3 . 

Aattin'iazi Sago. Juvenal is so 
called, because he was bora at Aqui'nnin, 
in Latium (fi. a.i>. 100). 

Arabel'la, an heiress left under the 
guardianship of justice Day. Abel Day, 
tho son of justice Day, aspires to her hand 
and fortune, but slie confers both with 
right good will on captain Manly.—T. 
Knight, The Honiest Thieves. 

Ara'bia Felix (^^Arahy the blest''). 
This name is a blunder made by British 
merdiants, Avho supposed that the precious 
commodities of India bought of Arab 
traders were the produce of Arabia. 

Aranbian Biird (The), the phoenix, a 
marvellous man, one sui yenens. 

0 Antony t 0 thou Arnbinn binl 1 
Shakaixare, AtHong <uui dtofntra, act ill. se. S. 

Araoh.'ne (3 syL\ a spider, a weaver. 
“Arachnfi’s labours,” spinning or weav¬ 
ing. Arachne was a Lydian maiden, who 
challenged Minerva to compete with her 
in needle tapestry, and Minerva changed 
her into a spider. 

Ko orifica for a TN>Int 
Ai luhtie as Anchnfi’s broken woof 
. To enter. 

iSuketprare, TruHur and CraMa, art r. w. 2 (1602). 

A'raf (A0> a sort of limbo between 
paradise and jehennam, for those who 
die without sufficient merit to deserve the 
former, andFWithout sufficient demerit to 
deserve the latter. Here lunatics, idiots, 
and infants go at death, according to the 
Koran. 


Ar'afat (ilfounf), a granite hill, fifteen 
miles south-east of Mecca, where Adam, 
conducted by Gabriel, met Eve, after a 
punitive s^aratiou of 200 years. Everv 
pilgrim to this mount enjoys the privilcgfTs 
of a Hadji. 


Aragnol, the son of Arachne (the 
«ino8t fipe-fingered of all workmen,” 
turned into a spider for presuming to 
challenge Minerva to a contest in ncedle- 
wbrk). Aragnol entertained a secret and 
deadly hatred against prince Clarion, son 
of Mttscarol the dy-kmg; and weaving 
a c^ous net, soon caught the gay young 
flatterer, and gave him bis death-wound 
by pfercing him undmr the left wing.— 
Muimotnm or Tkt BuUerpj'e 

■ the wife Moneytxap, 


and friend of Clarissa (wife of Gripe 
the scrivener).—Sir John vanbinigh, The 
Confederacy (1G95). 

Aranza {The duke of). He manice 
Juliana, eldest daughter of Balthazar. 
She is so haughty, t^jpgant, and over¬ 
bearing, that after the maniac he takes 
her to a mean hut, which he calls his 
home, ^id pretends to be only a peasant 
who must w'ork for his living, ana gives 
his bride the household duties to pefform. 
She chafes for a time, but firmnps, 
manliness, and affection win the day; 
am. when the duke sees that she loves 
him for himself, hd leads her to his 
castle, and reveaLs to her that the^pcasont 
husband is after all the duke of Aranza.— 
J. Tobin, The Honeymoon (1804). 

Ar'aphil or Ar'apMH, the "poetic 
pseudonym of Wm. Habington. His 
lady-love, HDss Lucy Herbert, he calls 
Costara. 

Aras'pes (3 syl.), king of Alexandria, 
who joined tlie Egj’ptiaa armament 
against the crusaders.~-Tasso, Jerusalem 
Delivered (157S). 

Arba'ces (3 syl.), king of Ibe'ria, in 
the drama called A Kina or no King^ by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1619). 

Arbate (2 syL), governor of the prince 
of Ithaca, in Mohbre's comedy La Prin- 
cessc dC Elide (1664). In his speech to 
“Eurylc” prince of Itlmca, persuading 
him to love, he is supposed to refer to 
Louis XIV., then 26 years of age. 

Ja dlral qua t'amour «!ed bian k rot porall. . . 

£t qu'tl esit nialaM qua, aans Stre anuiraaic, 

Un Jeuna prince xflt at grand at gteireux. 

ActLl. 

Arbate, in Bacine’s drama of MUhri- 
date (1673). 

Ar'biter JEATgantiffi. C. Petro'- 
nius was appointed dictator-in-chief of 
the imperial pleasures at the court of 
Nero, and nothing was considered comme 
Ufaut till it had received the sanction of 
tins Roman beau Jfrummel. 

Rehald tbe new Fatronlw of tbe dw. 

The orbitar of pleayure and of play. 

Byton. EiiidUhJktriteindSetmih JttvUnoert. 

Arbl^e Sec, a tree supposed to have 
dried np and withered whai our Lord, was 
crucified.— Medkeval Tradition. 

Jctbre Sol foretold, with au^ble 
voice, the place and manuet of Aiaxander's 
death. It figures in aH tite fabulous 
legends of Alexander. 

Arc {Joan ofL or Jeokne Id 
(he “Maid of &leaxv^”'a 
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ARCHY M'SARCASM, 


rustic of Domwiiay, near Vancoulcurs, in 
franco. She was servant at. an inn when 
she conceived the idea oi libemtinjg France 
from tte English. JUitving gamed ad¬ 
mission to Charles Yll., she was sent by 
him to raise the siege of Orleans, and 
actually succeeded in so doing. Schiller 
has a tragedy on the subject, Casimir 
Delavigne an elegy on her, Southey an 
epic poem on her , life and o^tb, and 
Yoftaire a burlesque. 

In regard to her death, M. Octave 
Delcpibrc, in his Doute Jlistorique, denies 
the tradition of her having been bamt to 
death at Rouen ;eand Yignier 'discovered 
in a family muniment chest the '^contract 
■of marriage between” Robert des Armoise, 
knight, and Jeanne d’Arc, suraamCd *‘Thc 
Ma^ of Orleans.” 

Ar'eades Ambo, both fools alike; 
both *'sweet innocents;” both alike 
eccentric. There is nothing in the cha¬ 
racter of Corydon and Thyrsis (Virgil’s 
Eclofjvte^ vii. 4) to justify this disparaging 
application of the phmse. All Virgil 
says is they were both “in the flower of 
their youth, and- both Arcadians, both 
equal m setting a theme for song or cap¬ 
ping it epigrammatically; ” but as Ar¬ 
cadia u'as the least intellectual part of 
Oreece, an “Arcadian” came to signify a 
dunpe, and hence “Arcades ambo" re¬ 
ceived its present acceptation. 

Arca'dia, a pastoral romance by sir 
Philip Sidney, in imitation of the Dian'a 
of Montemnyor (sixteenth century). 

Arcala'us (4 syl.), an enchanter who 
bound Am^a^ de Crsnl to a pillar in bis 
courtyard^ and administered to him 200 
stripes with his horse’s bridle .—Atnadis 
de Gaui (^fteenth century). 

Arca'nes (3 syf.), a noble soldier, 
friend of (ks'silane (3 eyl.) general of 
(Jondy.—Beaumont and Flet^er, The 
Aom's of Candy (1647). 

Archan'gel. Burroughs, ihe puritan 
preacher, called Cromwell “the arch¬ 
angel that did battle with the devil.” 

Archas, “the loyi^ subject" of the 
great duke of Moscovia, aud genml of 
the Moscovites. His sou is colonel'I^o- 
dore. 

Tbuny Arohas^ son of the general. 
Disguised as a womaOf he asnuan^ the 
^nie (d Alinda.->rBcaamont and Fletdduir, 
The Loyal Sut^t (1618). 

Arohbiah^op of t^azta'da told his 
wr^ry, Gfl. Ittas, j^n he hired him, 
wh^vi8 thou perceive my pen 


smack of old age and roy genius flggy 
don't fail to advertise me of it, for I d^t 
trust to my own judgra^t, which may be 
seduced by self-love.” After a fit of 
apoplexy, Gil Bias ventured in the most 
delicate manner to hint to his grace that 
; “his last discourse had not altogether 
the energy of his former ones." To this 
the archbishop replied, “ You are yet too 
raw to make jiroper distinctions. I^w, 
child, that 1 never composed a better 
homily than that which you disapprove. 
Go, tell my treasurer to give you 100 
ducats. Adieu, Mr. Gil Bias; I wish 
you all manner of prosperity, with a little 
more taste.”—Lesage, Qif Bias, vii. 3 
(1715), 

Ar'cher (Francis), friend of Aimwell, 

1 who joins him in fortune-hunting. These 
are the two “ beaux." Thomas viscount 
Aimwell marries Dorinda, the daughter 
of lady Bountiful. Archer hands the 
deeds and property taken from the high¬ 
waymen to sir Charles Freeman, who 
takes his sister, Mrs. Sullen, under his 
charge again.—Gcoige Farquhar, The 
Beaux' Stratcujem (1707). 

Archibald (John), attendant on the 
duke of Argyle.—Sir W. Scott, Heart 
of Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Archima'go, the reverse of hoh'ness, 
and therefore Satan tiie father of lies 
and all deception. Assuming the guise 
of the Red Cross Kuighi^ ne deceived 
Una ; and imdcr the guise of a hennit, he 
deceived tlie knight mnise]|, Arehimago 
is introduced in bks. i. andTi. of Spcnsei'a 
Faery Queen. The poet says: 

... ne could take 

As many forms und shapes In seeming udM 

As ever Proteus to tilinsclf could make: 

Sometimes a fowl, sometimes a tbh fti take. 

Mow like a fox. now like a diaeoii StU. 

Spenser. Th* jrairv <tueen, I. li. 10 (ISOO). 

Ar'c^I18;*Sar'oa8m(£lfir), “a proud 
* Caledonian knight, whose tongue, like the 
dart of death, spares neither sex norage... 
His insolence of family and licentious¬ 
ness of wit gained him tiie contempt of 
every one” (i. 11. Sir Archy tells Char¬ 
lotte, “In the nouse.of M^Sarcaam are 
twa batons, three '^scountS) six «iarls, one 
marijaisate, and twa dukes, besides baro¬ 
nets and lairds oot o’ a* leokoning ” (i. 1). 
He makes love to CharloCte Goodchild, 
but supposing it to be true that she 
has lost her fortune, dedares to her that 
he has just rec^ved “frae the 

dukes, the marquis, mod a* the dignitaries 
of the family... . . exm^ly P’^^biting 
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abethusa. 


wi’ onythiisg spning from a hogslica*! or 
a coonting-housp " (ii. 1)* 

The man Um snmeCilna awM. winething riJlcwlou^ In 
htnt Hit aliomJiiabli! S»nt«h acfeuU W» gnrtcsqiie vis-ure 
•Ininat in snuff, the roll of hw eyes anU of nis 
mnutli, his rtrongr inliumaii Uiish, his trifnit'n'loiis ||cri- 
and Ids maimen.iltoBi'ilior—why, one iinght taki him 
for a jntHintrlihiik iliKtnr at a Dutch fair.'—t. MncKlln, 
^ee &-la-mode. i. 1 ( 17 /h). 


Sir An^hii's Grcat-^jramhutther. Sir 
Arciiv M ‘Sarcasm insisted on fighting sir 
Callaghar. OlJrallagltan on a point of 
ancestry, 'llie Scotcliinan said that the 
Irish arc a colony from Scoliamlj ‘'an 
outcast, a mere ootcast.” The Irishman 
retorted by saying tJint “one Mac iM’rgns 
O'Brallagiiiin went from Oirriekfergu.*, 
and peopled all Scotland with bis own 
hands.” Cliariottc [(joodchild] iuler- 
posed, and asked the cause of the n n- 
tention, whereupon sir Callaghan rejdied, 
“ Madam, it is about sir Archy's greal- 
grandmother.”—Mackliu, /.otc n-la~ 
mode, i. 1 (1779). 


Wb sl'.ill not now rtay to qunrrrl about sir Awlij's 
grcnc-graixlninijior.—^l:ici>hcr:ioii, Dussrtalton uj'vh 
Owtun. 


Archy'tas of Tarentum made a 
wooden pigeim that could fly; and Jiegio- 
monta'nus, a German, made a wooden 
eagle tliat flew from Kamigsberg to n.ect 
the, emperor, and, having saluted him, 
retameil whence it set out (M3(I--l‘l7i>). 

Tt.is engine may be ~jntrtred frmn the saime |inmip1es 
• by winch A "'ll} tee niade u woixlui dove, ami Keitionmu. 
tanue j nuuden eagl.'.—Dr. John W Uk<:i!i (IdlA-lbT,!). 
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Ar'cite (2 syL) and Pal'amon, tivo 
Theban knights, captives of duke The¬ 
seus, who used to see frtmi their dungeon 
window the fluke’s sister-in-law, Kuiily, 
taking her airing in the palace garden, 
and fell in love with her. Both captives 
having gamed their liberty, contcndc't 
for the lady by single combat. Arcite 
was victor, but being thrown from liis 
horse was killed, and Emily became the 
bride of Palr.mon.—Chaucer, Cnyiterburt/ 
Tales (“The Knight’s Tale,” 1388). * 

. Kichard Edwards in l&t>6 produced a 
drama entitled Talavum atid Aruite. 

Arcit'enens, the zodiacal sign called 
the Archer. 

aunt Arie», Tminn, Gemini. Cancer, Uo, Vlrso, 

Ubrafue, Scorpliu. AndtcneiK, Caper, Amphon, Pisces. 

Ar'den (Enoch), the hero of a poetic 
tale by 'I'ennysou, He is a seaman 
wrecks on 'a d(5sort i.sland, who returns 
borne after the absence of several years, 
and^ finds bis. w'ife married to another, 
^ing her both happy imd prosperous, 
Enoch resolves not to mar her domestic 
IMl&ce, 80 be leaves the place^^and dies of 
ft fafoken beaTt,-Tenny8on, Enoch^Ardm, 


Ar'den of Pov'er8hain,anoble cba-> 
meter, honourable, forgi^in^, affectionate, 
and modest. Llis wife Alicia in her sleep 
reveals to him her guilty h>ve for Mosby, 
l)ut ho pardons her on oondition that 
>he will never see the seducer again* 
Seareely has she ma<ie the promise 
when hlie piot.s with Mosby her hus¬ 
band's iMiirder. In a planned street- 
simille, Jlosby pretends to take Arcjpn’s 
part, and thus throws him off hia 
giia-d. .\rden thinks he has wronged 
him. and invites him to his house, but 
>I(tsliy conspires witli two hired ruffians 
lo iail on liis host dbring a game of 
draughts, the right moment being si^ified 
by Mosby’s saving, “ Xow I lake you." 
Arden i.-*'mnrdertHl; but the whole gang 
is ap]irehended and brought to justice. 

(Tills drama is based on a murder 
w'bicli took place in 1551. Ludw'ig Ticck 
has translated tbe play into (icnnan, os a 
gcmiino production of Shakesjiearc. Some 
•ascribe the play to George LUlo, but 
Charles Limb gives 1592 as tbe date of 
its production, and says the author is 
unknown.) 

Axdenne (iroftr of). This w'ater 
bad the power of convening love to hate. 
The fountain was made bv Merlin, to cure 
sir Trt.stram of his love for Isolt ^ut sir 
Tristram never drank of it). It is men¬ 
tioned by Bojardo in Orlando Innamoraio, - 
Nepenthe (3 syl.) bad the contraiy effect, 
viz., turning hatred to love. (See 3 Je- 
I'EX riiK.) 

. . . that (unc water of Anteanw 

Tbr wfaieh UluolSo drank In happy hour, 

I>»rT7hcd hy ili&t famoiM ’Oiiisui pen. 

. . . ltliai1llH!poi»erU)c)uu>Betb«l(Mrtt«fin<n 

Fro’ love to kite, 

Spenser, n* Fafr$ Vuem, Iv. 3 (198(9. 

Ardven, west cc^t of Scotland 
(Argylcshire and its vicinity), 

" Go,’... Kiiit Stnrno: ** eo to Ardven's feu4nrrpifiHl«e 
rocka. T«It the klnz of Smen iringtil, 'th» ttpOot Kf 
trhiiif kiitfdott wat ffefma)... I give ti> him iny dauitli* 
r«r, the lorelicst nuhl thnt wer heaved s breast of ntow. 
Her arms are while m the foam of niy warn. Uar sow 
Is I'citerous and mild.*'—Distort ("rinsal.’ UL). 

AreousTcis tbe indian irer-godi travy 
tumult. 

AeryofArMtoUbeidwowsIs^^ _ 

(fsttnido of H'jte«a(«Wi 1,18(1881). 

Arethu'ea, dauj^ter of the king 
Messi'na, in tbe drama called Pldlafd^ ot 
Lotte Lies a-blceding. by ]^aument jmd 
Fletcher (i€38). 

Arethusa, a nym|di imretiod. Ity A*** 

f beoB the river-god, ana (diiM^ £htb * 
ountain in the isiand el b«t 

the rim-cod still piirgued her,, .nwa 
minded his stream lalth dha Imntwmt 
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And now,. “ like liienda once parted 

S rown singlq-hearted,” they leap and 
ow and sluinbet together, “like spirits 
that love bht live no more." 

V This |(ible has been exquisitely 
inr^ into poetry by Percy B. Shelley 
{JretAtuo, IwO). 

Arethtt'ae (4 sy/.), a Syracusian 
fountain, especially noted beeauso tho 
poet ThioC'ritos was bom on its banks. 
Milton alludes to it in hi* Lyo'iclaSf v. 85. 

■Argali^a. brother of Angel'ico, in 
Ariosto's Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Ar'gon, the %aiade umginaire and 
fttthc^of Angelique. He is introduced tax¬ 
ing his apothecary’s bills, under tho con¬ 
viction tliat he cannot afford to be sick 
at tibe prices charged, but tlieo he notices 
that he has already reduced his bills 
during the current mouth, and is not so 
well. He first hits upon the plan of 
marrj'ing Angelique to a young doctor, 
but to this the lady objects. His brother 
suggests that Argan himself should bo 
his own doctor, and when the invalid 
replies he has not studied either diseases, 
drugs, or Latin, the objection is over- 
Tiilcd by investing the “inalade” in a 
doctor's cap and rol>c. The piece con¬ 
cludes with the ceremonial in macaronic 
Latin. 

’"#* When Argan asks his doctor how 
many grains of salt he ought to cat with 
an eg", the doctor answers, “ Six, huit, 
dix, etc., par lea nombres jiairs, comme 
dans les mifdicainents par los nombres 
impairs.”— LeMahtdoJinagimira, 
ii. 9 (1673J. 

Argan'te (3 sy/.), a ^antess called 
“ the very monster and miracle of lust." 
She and her twin-brother OUimhant or 
Ol^bant were the children of Typhos'us 
ana ]<Iarlh. Arganbl used to carry off 
young men as her captives, and seized 
“the Squire of Dames” as one of her 
victims. Tho squire, who was in fact 
Britomarfc (the heroine of chastity), was 
delivered by sir Sat'yrano (3 aw.),— 
Speuser, iheVy Qiava, iii. 7 (1590). 

Arganio' (2 sy^.), father of Octaye (2 
and S^rbinette (8 syi,)* Ho pR>- 
inises to give hut daughter iSerhinette to 
j^ndre (2 »yh), the boa of his Mend 
i^ronte (2 ay/,) j but durisg his abstmee 
aoroad the.yotiM peoplo fall in love 
to i^eir respective fathers, 
storm* and wreaton to br^ 
Ka. j oagsgemen^ l^t azo d^^ghted 
j«®yond measfte when disctf^urthat 
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the choice of the young people has un¬ 
knowingly coincided with their own.— 
MoUbre, Los Fow'beriea df Scapin (1671). 

(Thomas Otway has adapted this plav 
to the English stage, and called it T^e 
Cheats of Scapin. “Argante” he calls 
Thriftyi “Geronte” is Gripe; “Zerbi- 
nettc” he calls Zucia; and *‘Leandre” 
he Anglicises into Zcander.) 

Argeui'tes (3 syL), a Circassian of 
high rank and undoubted course, but 
fierce and a great dotester of the Xaza- 
renes. Argant^s and Solyman were un¬ 
doubtedly the bravest heroes of the 
infidel host. Argantes was slain by 
Rinaldo, and Solyman by Tancced.— 
Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Bonkpute ttood btrfora the depntfM Uk« Um AtsanMi 
of Italy'* berok fiOet—Sir W. ScutL 

Ar'genis, a political romance by 
Barclay (1621). 

Aygenk l,The halls of). Here are 
portrayed all the vorioua creatures that 
inhabited this earth before the creation of 
Adam.—W. Beckford, Vdlhek (1784). 

Ar'gentile (3 sy?.), daughter of king 
Adclbnght, and ward of Edel. Curan, a 
Danish prince, in order to woo her, became 
a drudge in her house, but being obliged 
to quit her service, became a shepherd. 
Edel, tho guardian, forcing his suit on 
ArgentUe, compelled her to dight, and' 
she became a neatherd’s maid. In this 
capacity Curan wooed and won her. 
Kdel was forced to restore the possession* 
of his ward, and Curan hegame king of 
KorUiumberland. As for ^cl, he was 
put to death.—^William Warner, Album's 
England (1586). 

Ar'gentin {Le simr cT), one of the 
officers of the duke of Burgundy.—Sir 
W. Scott, Anne of Gekr^tein (time, Edward 
TIT.). 

* Arge'o, baron of Servia and husband 
of Gabrifaa. (See Dktionafy of Phrase 
and J^bble.)—Ariosto, Orlando Furiosc 
(1616). 

Al^es'tes (3 «y/.), the west wind. 

Wln|M. Anieflei, l>tr« Awron’a tbnne, 

, Iilaanwd tbatdtqr (olWvkJUsdiint*^ 

MfatotttutML 

Wat. Vtvmn, MOumtd't fiattonOt, V. f (IStS). 

Ar^Us (3 syf.), the northrcast wind; 
Cin'oias, (be noi^-west; Bo'reas, ^e full 
north. ' 

O o t aw wrfCtoatoaadAiSMteploaJI 

. .. wiMt Uw wooCa flOC MM aptum. 

* Xlltiin.]Wra4{«*XoW» S. SW.«». dSBSlt 

Av%ill«l!i, a haughty, tutlMlent 
knigbCfaomott &e bnmEs of the. Trent. 

f # B • 
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He induced tbo Lations to revolt, was 
arrested, made hi** escape, but was ulti¬ 
mately slain to battle bj' Sohnnan.-- 
Tasso. Jerusalem DeiiveivJj vui. ix. 
(1676). 

Argon n-wA Huro, the two sons of 
Ann in Kinp of Inis-Aons, an island of 
Scandinavia. Cor'malo, o neighbouriiijf 
chief, came to the ii>land, and abked for 
the honour of a tournament. Argon 
granted the request, and overthrew him, 
and this so vexed Coriualo that during a 
hunt he shot both the brothers with his 
bow. Their dog Ituno, running to the 
hall, howled so as to attract attention, and 
Annin, following the hound, found liis 
two sons both dead. On his return ho 
discovered tliat t 'onnalo had run oil w ith 
his daughter. Oscar, son of Ossian, slew 
Connalo in fight, and restored the daugh¬ 
ter to her fnthci.—Ossioii (“The War of 
Inis-thona”). 

Arg'uri f^*n Russian Armenia), tra¬ 
ditionally where Noah first planted the 
vine. {Ai'f/h urri^ “he jdanted the vine.”) 

Ar'gus, the tiirf-w liter, was Irwin 
Willctf, who died in lb71. 

Argyle' (A/nc Callum Mi>rc, duke of), 
in the reign of George I.— bir W. Scott, 
Mob Mot/ (IsiH). 

Jlae €aV*im Jlore, martuf of Atyv'e, in Ibe «ign of 
Uiarlofi 1,» os wniinMuler m tlir purb imctitiun fcm.«<9, oivl 
AkiUtd ’'OiUC'iiii) Cnimarh;" hedi-oil'-es luinsolf and 
fW'UU'Wtho name of Muiitoch CasipbeU — Sir W. iKOtt, 
JiOjtnd of iloMtotf (J81U) 

(Duke nud duchess of Arg^'le are intro¬ 
duced also ni the Heart of Mvilothian, by 
Bit W. Scott, lbl8.) 

Ariad'no (1 daughter of Minos 
king of Crete. She gave Theseus a clew 
of tliread to guide hun out of the Cretan 
labyrinth. 1 heslius married his deliverer, 
but when he arnved at Naxos (Z>io) for¬ 
sook her, and she hung herself. ^ 

Sorriy H n nn truidnS, . . . There la dantiinff irunwn. 
nood 111 eviiT line but ihc knuva nuUibqi of Nkuu 
U nidlL, Anadui, 1 .1. 

Aria'na, an andent name of Khoras- 
san, in Persia. 

Ar'ibert, king of the Lombards (063- 
661), left “no male pledge behind." but 
only a daughter named Rhodalind, whom 
he wished-duke Gondibert to marry, but 
the duke fell in love with fieitba, daugh¬ 
ter of As'fragon, the sage. The talc 
being unfinished, the sequel is not known. 
—Sfr W.Davenant, Qomibert {died. 1668), 

Arioo'nium, Kenchester, in Here¬ 
ford, ohihelne. Hei^Offa hM^ pal^ 


In poetry, Ariconiam means Hereford- 
shiie, noted for ita wool, 

TIm* FuiCbili mnthant. with tk« hWHRBaMM 
Of feitile Anconlum. while 1 ^atbe 
Snnmtttau Uas« [fetorui «Hd Awdiel. 

Akenchift JfiwoifeMe AModt. 

Arideus [At’cs'.dr.tts], a herald in 
the Christian army.—Tasso, Jermaletn 
Pcliwreii (1676). 

A'riel, in The Tempest, an airy cpim, 
able to assume any shape, or even to be¬ 
come iiivi&ible. no was enslaved to the 
witch Sye'orax, mother of CaPiban, who 
overtasiicd the little t^ing, and in punish¬ 
ment for not doing what was bevond his 
strength, imprisoned him for tw^ve years 
in the nft of a pine tree, where Caliban 
delighted to torture him with impish 
cruelty. Prospero, duke of Milan and 
father <>f hliranda, liberated Ariel from 
the pino-rift, and the grateful spirit served 
the duke for sixteen years, when he was 
set free. 

Aiitl like 4riel in the eloTMt pine tne, 

For its Ueodom srouM nnil uSeIw 

louslUlOW, Tko <tMen MUotone. 

A'riel, the sylph in Pope’s Ma/vi of the 
Lock. The impersonation of “ lino life " 
in the abstract, the nice adjuster of hearts 
and necklaces. When disobedient he is 
punished by being kept hovering over 
the fumes of the chocolate, or is trans¬ 
fixed with pins, clogged wiu pomidmms, 
or wedged m the eyes of bodkins. 

A'rtel, one of the rebel angels. Hie 
word means “ the Lion of God.” Abdicl 
encountered him, and overthrew him.-- 
Milton, Mardise Jjosf, vi, 371 (1666). 

Arimon'es (4 syL), the prince of the 
powers of evil, introduced by Byron inhi" 
drama called Manfred. The PcnUn-i 
recognized a power of good and a power 
of evil: the former lf(»ad, and the latter 
AJirinum (m Greek, Oroma'zcs and Ari- 
man'nis). These two spirits are ever at war 
with eacm other. Oromazescreated twenty- 
four good spirits, and enclosed them in an 
egg to be out of the power of Ariman&'; 
but Ariman4s pierced the shell, and thu" 
mixed evil with every good. Howei er, 
a time will come when Arimante shall be 
subjected, and the eai^ will become a 
perfect paradise. 

Arixoas'piaiui, a one-wed peop^^ 
Scythia, who adorned thew hrar wuh 
gold. As gold wines were gwvded hy 
Gryphons, th»e were pexpetosi eontea- 
tions between tihe Arimaspaas and 
Gryphons. (SeeiiQi»r£iiOj|.) 

anBUMpteseiaitiBiaf <mo ecnki u tnau laeUk in' 
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doAiu wriAn Mtnin aw dm mataOa cum 
ipvplii*, Maram fotucrt gwiar*. «wl« min tradltor. 
ttuanto M cimlcall* MiniiDt MIm curtate •Tllttta anto- 
dtontibiu, et Admandii mtIfnHbaii muld. Md aaaciina 
lUiMtm UwodfltiH w AxMm ProMWtcdiu tedbaut.— 
punr, jrat, mtt, ml s. 

Ar'iooh C* 0 fi<TO$ lion *’), one of the 
fkllon ao^fl ovMihrom Ahdid.— 

**”"** 6' 

Ariodan'tes (5 ^L)y the bdorod of 
Genen'ia, a Scotch princess, ueneuza 
ItpinJi; accused of inoontinence, i^iodanttls 
stood fbrrii her obompion, vindicated her 
innocence, and married her.-~Ariosto, 
Orlando hirioio (1516). 

Axl'cm. Willi!m\ Falconer, author of 
The ^dpvsrook, sjieoka of himself under 
this nom de plume (omto iii.). Ho was 
sent to sc»r when a hi<d, and says he was 
cage# to investigate tho ‘‘ anriqnities of 
foreign states.” He was junior oIBcer in 
the priiannia^ which uus wrecked against 
the projecting verge of capo Columm, the 
most southern point of Attica, and was 
the only officer who survived. 

tliy «v«s, Arion, and ttijr vlmiita tal« 

O er «U Uie hnrw abttil trluupli aiid lurevaiL 

(LutpboD, JPUtuuret of Oepr, U. {17!IS). 

Arfon, a Greek musician, who, to avoid 
being murdered for his u'ealUi, tbretv 
himself into the sea, aud was carried to 
Tn'naros ou tlie back of a dolphin. 

Ari’on, the wonderful home, whidi Hcr- 
cn1i% gave to Adrastos. It had the gift 
of human speech, ami the feet on the right 
side n ere the feet of a man. 

(One of the masques in sir W. Scott's 
Xenilicorth ia called “ Axion.”) 

Ario'sto of the STorth, sir Walter 
Scott (1771-1882). 

And. Uk« th» Atidato of tha Morth, 
bang hdya-lme and war, rowiaiico ami lutVitif vorfli. 

nrmi, OMde itmrvid, }*, 40 . 

AristCB'us, protector of vinos and 
olives, huntsm^ and herdsmen. He in- 
I'trueted man also in the mant^^ement of 
bees, taught him by his mother CyrE&G. 

Ill twih a Mdaea AriittNa finind 
<7md, warn ba bora tha plabithratalo 
or hta Um ban to har natfrnal aar. 

Oawpar, rsa far JPolaw hT Aima V JeHai*- 

Aristar'ohua, any exitie. Arietar- 
^UB of Samotbjtaooirai thegreatestcntic 
^ antiquity. His labomcs iream c^ueffy 
directed to the Hiadand O^myai Homer, 
lie divided them into twenty-four books 
<^h, marked evexy doubtful Sne with an 
obelos, and esrery one he considered 
^ciaJly beantifnl with an asterisk. 
(^[•«.c.J66j died aged 72.) 

vtmla ragtatt of baSaa laMm aU Biidw Off 
Uto aeoUiar ArWaMe, 1 
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tme and damiuittoii at plaa«m,-4inuiel Foote, The 
Afa>*,Ll. 

"How, (Hand.* repUad tto atdibWiap, "hai It r<»i> 
Aomeir] mat with aiijr Adatarc^ iMaara erMoir**— 
hmm.na Oat, yii A {xru^ ^ 

* 

Ariste (2 sjrA), brother of Chrysale 
(2 eyl*), not a soeanf, bat a i«araeal 
tradesman. He sympathizes with Hen- 
riette, his womanly niece, against in.' 
sister-in-law l^laminte (8 and her 
daughter Armande (2 eyl.). who are 
feinmee savantes. —MoUbre, jucs Feaaae'i 
Samntee (1672). 

Ariete'a^ a poet who conthmed to 
appear and disapp^ altematoly for above 
400 yenre, and who visited all the mythi¬ 
cal nations of the earth. When not in 
the human form, he took tho form of a 
stag .—iireek Legend. 

Axisti'deB {The British), Andrew 
lilarvell, on influential member of the 
House of Commons in the reign of (^atlcb 
If. He refused every offer of promotion, 
and a direct bribe tendered to him by the 
lord treasurer. Hying in great poverty, 
he was liuried, like Anstidtii^ at the pub^e 
expense (1620-1678). 

Aristip'poa, a Gre^ philosopher of 
Cyre'nc, studied under Soc'ratSs, and 
set up a philosophic school of his own, 
called “hu'donism** (>'.4owj, pleasure ”). 

*** C’. Irl. Wieland has an historic , 
novel in German, called Ansigaptts, it> 
which he sets forth the philosoimieal 
dogmas of this Cyrenian (1788-161^. 

An axiom of Aristip^s was Gotats 
Arietippum dccuit color, et 9tatus, et res 
(Horace, £p^. i. 17, 28); and his great 
precept was Mdti res, non me rebus sii&- 
ptngere (Horace, i. 1, 16), 

I km a amt of AtUUBpoi, uA can caiaSIr eeManBirfst* 
mi^ to nimimiir •nd falincie, te aSueiiiW uS masUtr. 
-Imse, eaMoM, r. IS (inS). • 

AxrlstobuluB, called by Drayton 
Aristob'ulns {Bom. xvi. 10), and said to 
M the first that brought to England the 
“glad tidings of salyatlon.” He was 
murdered by the Britons. 

Tlw Slat ttirt otw leU Chriat cradtM to B, 
np I'oiS miS Fotw aiBt, Juat Aiiahib'iiliia ... 
lljr tbe BrUosa muntomdana. 

Ilnjrtan, FolpotMoti, ndr. (MSS). 

Axistom^iMM (3 syi.), a ytmm Etes- 
Mensan of royal lii^ the “Cm” of 
aacicBt Vesse'nia. On one occasion he 
entezod jSpacta by n^ht to suspend a 
shield from the tmnpte ef Pallas. On 
the shield went inaoribed these woxda : 
“AristmaeoAs fmai the Bpaitaa aptuh 
dedicates this to the goddess.” 

A sinolar tale is told ot Fonaado 
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Perez del Pulgar, when serviDg under 
Perditiand of Castile at the sictje of 
Giana'da. Wfith fifteen companmns ho 
entered Granada, then in the power of the 
Moors, and nailed to the door of the 
principal mo«!quc witli hi« daticor a taldet 
in 8 cril>cd “Ave Maria!” then palloiied 
back, before the guards recovered from 
their amazement.—Washington In ing, 
Conquest of (jrajutda, 91. 

Aristopli'aiies (5 a Gnck 

who wrote fifty-four come<lie'«, eleven ot 
which have sun’ivcd to tlic present d.ay 
(B.C. 444-380). He is called “'Ibc Prince 
of Ancient Comedv,” and Sleinder 
“The Mnce of New Coined} ” (Ts.r. 
312-291). 

T/ie Fnqlish or ifod.rn Ari'-toiM'u "y 
Samuel Foote (1722-1777). 

The French Atisi-)j)hivu'i, J. Bapti-te 
Poquelin dc Molihre (1022 l(57o;. 

Aristotle. The m^stre^s of this 
philosopher was llepi llis; of IMato, 
Archionassa; and of hpIcu^u^, I^eontuini. 

Aristotle of Chim. Icbuhe, who 
A.D. 1200, called “The Prince of Sen in e. ’ 

AraMleo/ Chn'^tmniii/, llirs, Aqin'ni'*, 
who tried to reduec the doctrine*, of failh 
to syllogistic fornmlte (1221-1274). 

AristotU of the A'incfccvfA ('intun,^ 
George Ciuier, the naturalist (17C9-1 j3J2;. 

Ar'ititotle in !Love. (lodfrcy (jobi- 
]}Te told sir Graunde Amourc that .Ntm- 
totle the philosophtr was onec m loi e. and 
the lady promiM J to li>ten to his ]ira}ir 
if he would^rant her reque'.t. lh<,Urm>, 
being readil} accepted, vhe connt.nniled 
him to go on all fours, and then, putt mg 
a bridle into his mouth, moiiure>l on Ins 
back, and drove him about the nmm till 
he was so angry, weary, and disgusted, 
that he was quite^ured of his fnolisli at¬ 
tachment.—Stephen Ilaw'cs, The PasLnne 
of Pksure, xxix. (1555). ^ 

Armado (Jion Adhium de)^ a pom¬ 
pous, afteited Sjianiard, called “a re¬ 
fined traveller, in all the worlrl’a new 
fashion planted, tliat had a mint of 
phrases in liis brain. One Mrhom the 
music of hia own vain tongue did ravish.” 
1^13 man was chosen by Ferdinand, the 
king of Navarre, when he resolved to 
spend three 3 caw in sturly with three 
companions, to relate in the interim of 
hii studies/‘m high-born words the 
worth itf many a knight from tawny 
Spain lost in the world’s debate.” ^ 
lOi huoMar b I/1K7, bu eheo>»*B lamnnMr. bu 

tw flW. US vv 


(2 ABMSTRONG. _ 

hUMneRtlbeb»Haur«»in,iiin«lau«.Mi4ninMQBtc«l.... 
He itoawctb out tii« IbroM of Ui nrtHntw Aiior tluw flw 
■ttpleof bi<MsafneaL-aitwkMtioa(».X««ro labour'tlMt, 
act V. M. 1 (inn) 

Armande (2 ayf.), daughter of Chry- 
sale (2 .sv/.) and sister of Heniiette. 
Arniande is a femme savantOf and Hen- 
nette a “thorough woman.” Both love 
Clitaiidro, but Armando loves him pla¬ 
tonic) 3 > while lienrietto loves him with 
womanly atTection. Ciitandro prefm the 
younger sister, and after surmoantiifg the 
ii^iMl obstacles, marries her.—Moubro, 
Les Ftiimes Suvantes (1072). 

Armi'do, a sorceress, who seduces 
Tliiialdo and other cnisaders from.tho siege 
ol .leriisalein. llinaldo is oondnetea hy mr 
I to her splendid palace, where he forgets his 
! vows, and abwdons himself to seusnal 
joy*), ('arlo and IJbaldo are sent to'bring 
hiiiii back, and he escapes from Armida; 
lilt ^he follows him, and not being able 
to allure him back again, sets fire to her 
palace, Tii:»hos into the midst of the fight, 
and is >lain. 

rjnlU'il niiikU httid 

WlthSKw ItMli lh>m hM, but left beMml 
< btt>« . . but ne'er maKkun’e vanO 

Vrn.tt)(bt ilwncn with .I'l AnuMa'cltirr art, 

IiIlC «)iat tbu bslit hMcft lefi «n Juanli haut 

IVrun, JVu Jman, L TL 

When the j-oung nuecu of Frederick 
William of Pnis.sia roilo about in military 
co*<tuiiie to incite the I'nibslaus to amis 
against Napoleon, the latter wittily said, 
" .'bhc i'. .Vrmida in her distraction setting 
fire to her own palace.” 

(Dtdh (ilib’k and Rossini Itav*e taken 
the story of Aruuila as the suiiject of an 
<*I»cra.) 

Arrntifa'i GUdld'. Armida had an en-. 
flianted ginile, tthicli, “m price auJ 
biaiitv',” siirfiasscd all her otacr orna- 
nicnti.; even the cestus of Venus was lass 
to«tIy, It told her everytluag; “and 
when she w'oitld lie lovedi she wore the 
same.”— Tasso, Jermt^em ifeiioered{\b7o)> 

Arm'strong {John), called “The 
T.aird ’8 Jock.” lie is the laJjrd of Man- 
gerton. This ohl warrior witnosses a 
national couil’Mit in the s'alley of IJddcs- 
dale, between his son (the ficotch chief¬ 
tain) and Foster (the English nBhaaipion}* 
in whidi 3 ’OTing Armsfanmg is overU^wn. 
—Sir W. Scott, The l»inT9 Jodt (tlwei 
£li/abeth). 

dmufrofliii; (Grriro), the bride-elect ^ 
Ilobbie Elliot of the a 

fenner.-Sir W. ScoOfe £ktfk Thcarf 
(time, Anne). 

Jmutnmg ^ 
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ARBOW SHOT A BflLE. 


arnaut. 


laiaea I., introduced in 2^ J^dfriuMs of 
Vijjre/, by sir Walter Scott (1822). 

Ar'naut, an Albanian TDoontainoer, 
rbe word means a brave man.** 

Sttuned iriih th* b«t of Ammt MooA. 

B}iva. riM BML 

^mhe im (*2 ay*.). The baron Her- 
mn ton Amhemf Aione of Gei^stein's 
^andfather. 

SthBla of ArnAeim, Anno’e mother. 

The baronees of AmAahn, Anne of Geier^ 
*tein.-~$ir W. ^ott, Anne of Oekretein 
[time, Edward IV.). 

Av'nOt tbenvor of KJorencOf the biith> 
place or^th Xlant& and Eoccaccio. 

At but the Mum tw .. . Midimtlend . . . Mther 

Mt'W 

IKetr^ixmilnit wtmUu fnmi bir VAietan'* Wewn 
JiMfrareht* 

To irno* myrtle U>nler 

Ab«»«Me. /V«wuivt 1 / /maatMiitien, IL 


Ar'zLolphe (2 ay/.), a man of wealth, 
who baa a crotchet about the proper train* 
ing of girls to make good linves. and tries 
his bcheme on Agnbs, whom he adopts 
from a peasant's hut, and whom he in¬ 
tends in time to make his wife. She is 
brought up, £rom the age of four years, 
in a country convent, where difference 
of sex and the convenGons of society ate 
wholly ignored; but when removed from 
the convent Agnbs treats men like school¬ 
girls, nods to them familiarly, kisses 
them, and plays with them. E^g told 
by her guardian that married women have 
more freedom than maidens, she asks him 
to marry her; however, a young man 
named Horace fails in love with her, and 
makes her bis wife, so Arnolphe alter all 
profits nothing by his pains.—MoUbre, 
L'jSeole dee Fmmes (1662). 


Ar'nold, the deformed son of Bertha, 
H ho bates him for hia ugliness. '\Veat%’ 
(if life, be is about to moke away wid> 
Pimsclf, V. hen a stranger accosts him, and 
pron 1 J^^« to transform him into any shajpe 
i)C likch beiit. He chooses that of Aehillps, 
ind then goes to Rome, where he joins 
the bt'-U'ging army of Bourbon. During 
Lhe biege, Arnold enters St. Peter’s of 
Rome just in time to rescue Olimpia, but 
the proud beauty, to present being taken 
faptivo by him, flings herself from 
the high ritar on the ftavement, and is 
taken up ap{»arentiy lifeless. As the 
drama nai never completed, the se<|uel 
IS not known.—Byron, Jm Lktormed 
Timsfjrnxcd, 

‘ Af'n- Idy the torch-bearer at RotUerwood, 
- bir W.iscott, Imnhue (time, Richard 1.}. 

Ar'anid ol Benthuysen, disguised as a 
tK-srpar, and called **Ginkt.**—Beaumont 
wd Fletcher, The ii^fgar’e Busk (1622). 


Arnoldo, son of Melchtal, patriot of 
ne forest cantons of Switaerland. He 
'fth in ime with Mathilde (8 Jiy/.), slater 
d Ges-nler, the Austrian govemor of the 
h'tricl. When the tytunny of Gessler 
hove the Swiss into rohellion, Arnoldo 
oiQcd the insurgents, but after the death 
d Gessler he matrix Mathilde, whose 
lie Uv had savi^ when it was imperilled 
Rofsuii, Gi^timu> TkU 

a gnatleman contracted fo 
la^, dishonourably 
jwued by the govenKW, eount Cloditk^ 
»e*»»nonl Tks Aufma of 


Aw* OB neut eouvaot tola te toott snttcM 
<}• to Siaerer wJon m* poUtfaue. 

Cctt-|[< 4 lni, onloBmat qutb tains oa eraptotarott 
r<Mf to fmlN WoM Miaat attU « monoU. 

act 1.1. 

Ar'not (Andreic)t one of the yeomen 
of the Balafrc [T.udovic lA*»ly].—^ir W. 
Scott, QuenUn Durward (lime, Edward 
IV.). 

Aron'teus (4 syl.\ an Asiatic king, 
who joined the li^iypttan annamenc 
against the crusaders,—Tasso, Jervaaleni 
Delwrred (1575). 

Ar'oimdight, the eword of «ir Lan¬ 
celot of the L»e. 


Arpa'nio, the betrothed offMone'sfis, 
a Urci^, but made by constraint the bride 
of Baj'aret sultan of Turkey. Bajaaet 
commanded Hont-sSs to be bow-stnsng in 
the presence of Arpasia, to frighten her 
into subjection, but she died at the sight. 
—N. Rowe, Tamerlane {1702). 


Ar'raAt Knave (An), a eomiption 
ofnhe Anglo-Saxon nearo-ondpa {'‘great 
knave '*), Similarly, nmiro4tregd (“ great 
feat"); ncaro-yrdp ('‘great grip”); neewo- 
wrenc* ("great etc. 


Ax^rot (Bam)t the weasel in the beast- 
epic ihiyniird tm Ats (1^8). 

Arrow S^atlval (7!te), institufed 
by Ecuoaster to commemorate uio fiight 
of the arrow phot from the top of the 
Pefldt d! Demavend, in Persia, with such 
micacidmis proweai« to roach the banka 
of the Oxus, eintsing ttte Whole intervening 
coun^ to be ^edea to Fenia. 

Robin Hood 


AKSACES. 5 


9iid litUe Jolm ‘^freoaently shot an arrow 
a measured mite'* (1760 jard<i). 

TtntAHloa iA&miis m th'tt In ene of Rubm Hood a iwrt' 
nmutMoni, littendod to Llttlo John lie «rnt to liiiu at 
WbWw trtth tbe lAiWrt Wobwnl ttov »eut to 
ttM top of fm ikbtor, tuid e*rh of thnra fhot an airow, 
irideh Ml not far from Whitbj Whs ind a pilUr wm m 
np the abbot ■whoro each arrow wti found boto 
Ml nora than a meauiteil mile from the ahho) —Cban- 
ton, ifutary of Wiatby, fork, 14a. 

Ar'aajCes (3 sy/Ot patrontipic 
name of rtie Persian lijn^s, from Ar>acps, 
their great raonaroh. It was generaJlv 
added to botnc dibtinctiio name or ajipel- 
l liion, as the Roman emperors added tiie 
name ot Cesar to their own, 

Cit]ee TOfmonw hmir honorem P irthi tnbm runt ot 
mum esinde in.™ ►o’s Arsftti* iitinunt nin 

■SuyOa, Jlutofiara I'hxlnTiut \U 

Ajrae'toa (l si/l.), the aped eunuch 
who bronpht ™ Clonnda, and attendetl on 
her.—Tast. 0 , Jtrusalem DbUusnd (lo7o). 

Ar'taban, the Trench tjpe o£ nobi¬ 
liary pnJe. 

Ax'tamenea (3 or lie Grand 
Cyrus, a •* lonp-uindfd rommice,” bj 
MdUe. Scuden (11.07-1701). 

Artaxam'mous, km^ of 
married to Gn>'kini>.i!t.. nhom be t\i'>hin 
to dll orcc for Distafli'mi. Hut I i 
13 betrothed to ptneral Tininttastes, an<l 
nhen the general finds Ihtt his “fond 
, one ” prefers “ half a t town” to him‘'elf. 
he hates all the tiorld, and chsUengt-i the 
nhole race of man b> hanging hii bouts 
on a tree, and dating any one to displat e 
them. I he kini;, con lug to the ipot ti nl', 
the cnalltiDjfe, .md cats the boots down, 
whereupon liombastCs falls on his majest v, 
and “kills, him, ’ in a theatrical aense, for 
the dead monan b, at the cln»c of the bur- 
letta, loins m the dance, and pnmiibei., 
if the audience likes, “to die again to¬ 
morrow.”—W. ». Rhodes, lSvmbast.% 
Fanoso. 

Mur'tchila, the magte 
words which Fourteen ” was Tfeaured to 
pronounce when he wished to pa nnv 
specific obient “into his sack."—A A'ttoTOC 
Legend, (‘see FoLfirKKx.) 

.^tegal or Arthegal (/Jir), son of 
CotIois prince of Cornwall, stolen in 

VwSS' ^ and brought up in 

ra^Iand. Bntonmrtsawhini in Venub’s 

Jioking-glMs, and fell in love with him. 
^ mamed him, and became the mother 
^Aurdi^QoMn, from whom (through 
the Tudor dynasty deriTM 

Jf****™*® ^ Bntoinart, 
«s a lady km^t-enant and the imper- 
•ooatign of chastity, is the si^ect of 


ARTEMISIA, 


bk. 111. of the Fabry Queen; and the 
achies enients of sir M the im- 

^rsonation of justice, is the subject of 

Sir ArtegaVs first exploit was to decide 
to which chumant a living woman 
longed. This ho decided according to 
Solomon's famous judgment respecting 
“the being and dead child” (canto 1). 
Ili^ next was to destroy the coTtipt 
practice of bribery and toll (canto 2). 
Jlis third was the exposing of Bragga- 
doccio and bis follower Trmpait (canto 
lie had then ty decide to which 
brother a chest of money tottnd,.at sea 
belonged, whether to Braaldas or Am'idae; 
he gat e judgment m favour of the former 
(canto 4). He then fell into tlie handt 
<>f Kad'igund queen of the Amaxont, and 
was relea'^cd by BrHomart (cantos 5 and 
6 ), who killed*Radigund (canto 7), llis 
list and greatest athievement was the 
deliverance of Ire'na {Ireland) from 
Grantorto (reMhon), wWm bo slew 
(canto 12>. 

bT.B.—This rebellion was that called tiie 
carl of Desmond's, in 1580. Before bk. ir. 
6 , Arlegal is siielt Arthc^l, but wtret 
afterwards. 

V “Sir Artegal" is meantfnr lord Gray 
of Wilton, Spenset’a friend. He was sent 
tn I'ibii into Ireland as iord-Uentenant, 
.in>l the poet was his aeeret^. The 
ntamage of Aiiegal with Britomait 
meant that the jusnee of lord Omy was 
united to punty of mind or perfset iito 
tegntvof comlu^—Spenser, Qvbertf 

(1.W6). 

Artemis'ia* doubter of Xiygdifaus 
and queen of Carla, with fire wafg she 
accompanied Xencas in his inraston of 
Greece, and greatly' ^stiB^gniihed henelf 
in the bottle ot Saumia by her jpnidenes 
and courage. (Tliis is nos the Artenifis 
who built the iMusolenin.) 

Our itAtaes Ap 

Ito fiMiHtroB nf tlw anyioaian waHUMeSMilt 

Ito GstoD AitottW* In ear. 

ftnOMto iHM jyaiMW, iL 

ArfmiYj>x, daughter of HeestOttiavs 
and sister-wife of Kanstflns* Al^ 
miuA was queen of OsHs. and 
death of her hatontsl hniMnd ndsad a 
monument to his ttieniosj (eatlod ajnsa* 
Bple'iim), which was an dt iho ** Serai 
Wonders of the World.'* It was hoiB by 
four dijffermt andritodss jEktopait Tiaw 
theus, Imehufyif smi 


AKTFUL DODGER. 
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Tint Uuf wmU thalr Mm iMrk pcrfMt imJh 
for tbelr womh and ttMir wlf'itlortai nJn. 

:x«d Brooke, dn itiyMfiv ui^m Fvm, «ro. (1504.108). 

Artftil Dodder, the sobriquet of John 
Jawkins, b young up to every sort 
£ dodge, and a most marvmooa adept m 
illainy.—^Dickens, Otinet Taivt (1837). 

AvthiSalLo. a mythical British king, 
irotlierOT Goi^nian, his predeeossoT on 
heethrone, and Bon of Alor'vidqs, the 
vr.ant nrbo was swallowed by a sea- 
itonater. Artiigallo was deposed, and 
lis brother £l*idnre was advanced to the 
hrone mst8ad.-><|ieofErey, BrUM History^ 
11.17,(1142). 

Axthux parentage of. His 

'athcr wai Uther'tbo pendragon, and his 
nothcr Ygemd (3 widow of Gorlois 
iuko of Cornwall. Rut YgemO had been 
I widow only three hours; and knew not 
,]ia% the duke was dead (pt. i. 2), and 
lier marriage with the X'^adragon was 
If t rftnwmmated till thirteen days after- 
iv^irilx. ‘When the boy nras born Merlin 
L-i'ok him, and he was brought up as the 
fostor.sonfdl sir Ector (Tennyson says ‘‘sir 
.\nt*m”b till Merlin thought proper to 
announce him as the lawful snecesHur of 
(Jtlii’r, and hod him crowned. Uther lived 
two years after his marriage with Ygernd, 
—.Sir T. Malory, IL'shn (</Jr*;mr Arthur. 

2, G (1170). 

WkenCoiv Mfrilo tiwk lit* rhlkl 
An<* jr>>»him («> »)r Anint'i, on utd knlslit 
An.t tjwMitt frKmil .if LUm r: anil hit «if« 

>ur>a4 Ui« rounB (witieA, mi 4 r«iu»l Um wiUi h«r n»«, 
ToiinjFjeti, ^Arikur, 

Comtmj of Arthur. Leod'ogran, king of 
Cani'eliard (3 syl.), ^ipealed to Arthur to 
•tSMst him in clearing his kingdom of 
Mbben and wild bt^ts. Tins being 
done, Anhnr sent three of his knights 
to l^idomni to beg the hand of Ids 
dtuifditer Oiumever in marriage. To this 
heodogran, after some little hesitation, 
agreed, and sir fisacelot was emit to escort 
liie Jody to Atiliur's court. 

.drfAur not Aeeording to tra- 

(uUon Artinir i« not dead, but rests in 
Cltotonbury, “ till he shall eome again 
fwl twice as fair, to ndc ovw hk people,*' 
(nee lUnassossA.) 




Dnglas (which falls into the estuarv of 
the Kibble). G. The battle of Bssfia,‘Baid 
to bo Bsshall Brook, yhich. joins the 
Kibble near Clithero. 7. The battle of 
Celidon, said to be Tweeddale. 8. The 
battle of Castle Gwonion (^. Caer Won, 
in Wodale, Htow). 3. ^e liattle of 
Cacrleon, t.e. Carlisle \ which Tennyson 
makes to be (JaerluQn-upon'>1J^. 10. The 
battle of Trath Treroit, in Aimlesey, some 
say the Solway Frith. 11. Ine batik of 
Agaod Oathregoiuun (t.tf. Edinburgh). 
12. The battle of Ifadon Bill {t.e. the 
llill of Bath, now Bannerdown), ▲.d. 520. 

TliM bnvnlr cKAnWS th»r 

TIm Mwnt twrW* {rftcim a«Iili N (jlrfAur] nUb tb« 
BttUMM tCMKbta 

V. Dnilrn. rmtOltim, Iv. gflU). 

ArthxiTf one of the S'uie Worthies. Three 
were Gentiles: Hector, Alexander, and 
Julius Cffisar; three were Jews: Joshua, 
David, and Jndas Maorabwiis; three wene 
Ciiristians: Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Arthur '1 FostiSr^i'Wter and Mother, sir 
Ector and his lady. Their son, sir Key 
(his foster-brother), was his seneschal or 
(•teward.—Sir T. Malory, History of Prdu.a 
Arthur, i. 3. 8 (1470), 

N.B.—Tennyson makes sir Anton the 
foster-father of Arthur. 

Ar</t{w*'.s Butler, sir Lucas or Lnesn, sou 
of duke Comeus; hut sir Gxi^t, son of 
Cardol, assisteil sic Key and sir Imcas *'ia 
the rule of the service .”—IftUory of 
Prince Arthur, i, 8 (1470). 

ArthuPa ihste>'a {^hau-sisters], Mop- 
gause or Margswse (wife^f fci^ Lot); 
Elsin (wife of king Nentm of Osriot); 
and Morgan le Fay, the great dark of 
Nigromoncy," who wedded King Yticnce. 
of the land of Cr>r6, father of Rwayms le 
BlanchoitMyne. Only the last had the 
same mother (famsif or Tgeml) as the 
king,—Sir T. Malory, IRdory of Pnuee 
Arthur, i. 2. 

* ArMur'siSbiia—UriaiiOewiandArawn. 
Borre washis BattbyLyonors,dAaghterof 
Iheearl Sansm,—ATtaf^o/ Fmace Arthiar, 

m 
it* 

the romances collated by strT. Malory he 
is caUsdthe mm at Maigauseand Arthur; 


11rvAiALiiizJ 




Owe i* 


i4rM)ir*s tWns BedJtUa (or vietonen 
S’* !• The battle of the 

w glen of Korttdimber- 
land). Sato 5. The fear battfea ut the 


andibtaeof Aiilmr. This ineestisseid to 
hate been file eanae of Mordied^ hatred 
of ArthtHf*(‘*’Ft* i« l7f 30, eta* 

JHAuf^g (See Cftae- 

X>00f CdvaU; Ikigyert CJam^ 
wmfiuint £<m«h Bhongensywt; More^ 
u^ek.io^. 
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Artkw^a Pndmn. Geoffrey call^ 

it Friwen, and eaye it was adorned \»tth 
the picture of thf Virgin ilarj.— he-Utsh 
JJatory, IX. 4 (1142). 

Arihtu^s Spear, Hone. Geoffre> calli it 
Hun. It was made of tboii >.—JinUsh 
Histori/, IX. 4 (1142). 

Hlfl epm he non* an b ndf tha Ii^n we< Ihal^n 
Ldjaniou Brtu iiwclfth lewurj^ 

Arthur's Swot d, K«( ol’ibur or ExcaViber. 
Geolfrev calls it Calibuni, ai d sa\ s it 
made m tbo i&le ot A\allon.— htiU-'h 
Bxiiorif, ix. 4 (1112). 

The temi>er of bis sa or 1 tt c tried Fiie iltbour 

The I iviit a and tbb itiittl) of I mt Ijs ii >lle peoTi 

With t ridwln his gn. it stiirld , , 

l)ra>ton iofv>&•<>« >* '1** 

Arthurs Jtmnd 7able. It contiimd 
seats for 150 knights. Ihrce were n- 
serred, two for honour, and one (called 
the “biege perilous ’) for air Galahid 
destined to achieve the quest ot t' ♦ 
sangnal. If any one else attenipti d to 
eit m It, his death was the certain penalts. 

*#• There i*. a table so called at 'Win¬ 
chester, and Henrj VIII. •'howid it to 
Francois I. as the verv labK msdi b> 
Merlin for Uthcr tJu pendnigon 

And for grmt Arthurs wit hi.r W ii Uwttrr pitfi n 

WhOM old round t Ide \it she nmitrUi to ie bnn 
V t>ri\U>n, I u Ubl.* 

Aithur (Air/), in the burlesque opera 
of Ti/ia 2fiUmb, has Dollillolla lor his 
qiwn, anu lluncamunca for his daughter. 
This dramatic piece, by Henrv Fielding, 
the novelist,*was produced in 1780^ but 
was altered by 0 liara, author of 
Midas, about h|^t a centnry later. 

AJCthur'sHara, aLyrx whii li form® 
a triangle with the Pole-^lar and Aretunn. 

iHut thou knnrr the itar 
M e LsU thu Harj of Arthur " up in heaten * 
Icunyton. The leu Tottmamt/a 


ArtBQr*s Seat» the hill which over¬ 
hangs Kdinbnrgh. 

Kor hunt the Uoodhoundt btcL to Arthurs «cat 
THynn, engUA Bardi and srouh I iceMrs 


Arthurian Romances. 

Kttuj Arthur aud Vie komd Table, i 
romance m verse ^I09b). 

The Holy (Jraat (m verse, 1100). 

or The Guards ^ the JIol\ 
Wolfram von Fschenbacli 
Titorel founded the temple of Graalburc 
as a shrine for the holy gnuil. 

The Rmanee of Parzvoal, prince of thi 
of Graalburg, b] 
Wolfram ot Escheobach (m verse), Thi 
romwee was tranAlated into French bi 

a € 


Launeelot of the iMkt, by Ulrich of 
7a/ikoven, contemporary with WiUlaui 
Rufus. 

HVoIots or Tfte Anight of the Wheel, 
b> Wimd of Graffonlierg. This adven¬ 
turer leaves hie mother m Systa, and 
goes m search of his father, a knight of 
the Hound Table. 

i'lratrt ot J hi Knhfht of the Idm, and. 
Frt k, by llartnianti von der Auo (t4>r- 
Utnth cbntury). 

Indian am iVn/f (in verse, by Mohter 
Gottfried of Stnwburg (thirteenth cen- 
tiiiv) Ibii IS also the subieot of I.ue dii 
(■ait <1 proic romance, wmeh was .revised 
hv Elio de Dorron, and turned into <'ersc 
L\ Thoma® tlie Rhymer, of Erceldoune, 
under the title ot uie /romance of Tra~ 
iratn. * 

Ambroise, bv Robert de Bntron. 

Roi/iun dis dutrse^ Qwti's de St. Groat, 

I bv W alt» r Mapts (prose). 

' -1 Lite of Joseph of Annuxthco, by 
' Kol« rt de Borron. 

ft Ml ltd Ai tnr, by Walter Mnpes. 

The IdtfVs' t thi Kavf, bv Tennyson, fn 
I lank verse, containing ** The (’oming of 
Arthur “ Gareth and Lj nette,” “ Uoraint 
and 1 nid,” “Merlin and Vivwn,” “Lan¬ 
celot nnd Fliiinf,” “ I he Holy Giaal,” 
“ IVIf a*, and Kttarro *’ (2 vd.), “ The Last 
loumanunt," “Guinevere” (3 eyl.), and 
“The I’w»ing of Arthnr,” which is llie 
“ Morte d’ Vrthur” with an introduction 
added to it. 

(The old Arthunan Romances have 
been collated and rendered into JSnglish 
bv 'ir Thomas Malmy, in three parts. 
l*art 1 . contains the eariy history of Arthur 
and the beautiful allegory of Gareth and 
lanet; part ii. oontauw the advaatares 
of sir T nstnim; and part Hi. the adven- 
tiires of sir Launcclut, with the death of 
jkrthur and his kmgfats. Sir Frederick 
Madden and J. T. K. have also contributed 
•• to the same series o# l^nda.) 

Soums of the Arihurian ftomaiMeu 
The prose series of tomaaeos ealled 
\rthonan, owe their ongitt t»: 1. The 
h geiidary chronicles composed in Weka 
or Bnttan), eueb as De JMCkho RnSmiW® 
of Glides. 2. The ebronSelef ot NenpiiQ* 
(moth centnry), 8* The Amorio coBee- 
lions ot Waiter rCale'ninslor GauHtort 
archdeacon of Oxford. 4. The CbronfOo» 
sue Dutorta Dntomm of (lenffrey ot 
Atonmonth. 6. Floating tradiriona and 
metncsl ballada and irottiai}^* <Soo 
CfiAttniEsiArijrB, MAniKoaioai.)' 


Anhtiret iMm aemmiA tti* tMiisfr 
and After Angr/ioa), two iiatm m «*f 
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ARYAN LANGUAGES. 




AS YOU LIK T If. 
8 . Ctacesktwlieaee Romaic 

A V .A __ T^MAvtAn 


A Tjfaw, „ Italian, rwnch 'sp-misli, 
iPottnguo<ic,\V allachian 
{Hionuinit) 

fi. Keltic, „ Wtlsb, Irisli, (.atlic 

6. Gothic, „ fcutonn lngh^h,b(.^Tl- 

diniMin 

7. Sla\onic, „ Europtan BusMiti, auu 

Au*«trmn 

ABYouLikeIUa*o»»‘^’' 

epoare One the h rtneh duke*' btini; 
dnven from his dukedom hv his bn Ihtr, 
■went mth certam foUowcTi to the f rr t 
•of Axden, n hero th€\ lived a Irf i in 1 1 » > 
life, cl^efl^ ociiipu.d in thi, chi Ihc 
depobed duke hail one dnjhnr niiiti 
Rosalmd, whom the usurptr ke| t it 
court aa the companion of h s own 
daughter Cclii, and the too cousini w* rt 
verv fond of tach otlier At i vm t'lr ^ 
match Rosalind fill in loii w ith (>ilui 1 
who threw his anUgoni a giant ud 
professional athUte 1 hi usurping duke 
(Fiederiuk) niw lani'lied her from the 

court, butlierciusin (till re live i ti i 

to Arden with her so Posahni m b v s 
clothes (under the name c f Gam tui d ind 
Ceha as a rn&tic maiiUn (undt r tb n in t 
of Alie'na', btarted to ^ind tlu dtpj 1 1 
duke Orlan lo being dnv cn fr im hi lur 
b> his elder brotJier, also wtit t) thi 
torcst of krdtn, and was Uken under *ht 
dukes protection Hire le nut the 
Indies, "nd a doub'e marn i^c v is the 
result—Orlando marntd Risiltnd ml 
hu) cider brother (liner inarned (cLia 
Iht usurper i^ircd to a rcligi us lu ii i 
and the deposed dukf w is restoi d to liis 
dominiODb —(llJ^) 

Asaph, bo flic calls I>r\ 'cn in 
Absalom ani 4 htnphel 

WWl* ’ dsl Uirone an I / a «roelt t nd fwt 
Tm sot g of \sapfa aiHfeluii tnn e 2ait. 

T rt 

Asaph (St ), a IJnlish [t e IW '] 
monk of the sixth eentur>, abb t film-' 
Flvy, which chan d its name t > bt 
Asaph, in honour oi him 

i rt e bring r f whi I ber uli U riiill be 

as Jmpd Trt o Ant i!a*e U tt i ame n i < tt it ••t 

Jirajhijt /Wj tl Mt ixir (1 ; 

Ascal'anhos, sor of Aclu»fOn turned 
into an owl for tale-telling and trjing to 

uiake miBciuff.— (?recA Fa6/ ^ ^ 
Aaca'mo, son ofdonBennqne (2 * tl), 
I* Curate] 

by Reamnont and rictcher ( 1622 ) 

Ihurtr feu hi^, who earned off sir 
BeTtejhw wife Jos'ian, hw sword Moiglaj, 


,s AS(.1L'S TRANSIATION. 

and hi8 steed APundcI, rmdee hia arm. 
Sir Hi \ IS afterwards made Aaea|Nurt his 
pi i\ I, to run beside hui horse. Tlie etilgy 
of -ir Bevis is on the city^tes oif SmnSi- 
ampion —Urn^ ton, JPt^vwufm, ii, (181J). 

tU was « wsn «bw hugei<t8turs tberte sfnews ml 

I Ik wmiMbmi eiMllM ] im to teuirt Colliront 

4ji ipt t r 4iir other giant of Moimre wUheutnirtott 

II nwU M Iter to bemenetni bjr thaalUiutUoIaetMWta —• 
b r tt ott 

ThoM 4'MOiHirK mmlilaonemhtothiiav 
i turwa rrud Sw ft bar 

nr DonMKlPa-tASI} 

Thus imitated by Pope (1688 1744)— 

TttfH itH n an AwngHn ufalaacii^ to tm 
I r laoiu bothTaainls liaroailChariMSCl’au 

Aserte'an Sage, oy Aaniata poHt 
Ilk SI 1, who was bom at \sem,iBl1ie«'tia<. 
Vir,pl 1 alls him ** The Old AtcwsMi*'' 

Hwi bi l8»»crtajiMMi«iitaciiM Haw 
itiir'iw unuk out* laat. 

m jU *> 

AVebie (3 s/I), Tmlicpon penonthed 
in 7 / J to fie hla^ (K'U), bv Pliloeas 
1 If fi her t canto 1.11 > He had tonr sons 
I lol itros \*l hti 4 )* Fliar'makeoa (3 ay/ ) 
( >■ ffift , llTnt'icus, and H>p«>cn8v, 
ill! fuliv discnucd ov the poet. (Greek, 

ts * , ‘lIlipMU ) 

Asel'gOB '•y'), T.jisciviouhnem per¬ 
son! led One of the four soot of Antj^- 
nus ( tt i 1 1U hts three brothers being 
^Itwhusi uluit n/),Vomu'ui(ftinetcaitonU 
' and \i ath'aru' 'seeing h« brother Por- 
niiiis tall In the spear of Paitiien'ia 
(tn Inf iA(f>fy), AselgAs ntthes fer- 
tt ir 1 to av (ngi Ins death, bat the marti il 
Tiaiil raught him with her spear, and 
toi>fd hint so hiidi 1 the air "that lu 
birdiv knew wbiUier his course was 
bint ((sreek, as/ljds, "mtemperab, 
lanton 1 VhmottsfieUMirt Jhi jhtfjfh/ 
/1 in XI. (Hukl). 

Ab'odl strictly sjieakJBg, am noty the 
thpe gods next m raidt to tiie twelve 
mile \*tr t but the word is hot nn- 
fr^queutlv used fat the SoandiBatian 
d< u i s genonUly. 

Asgard, the forftm of tfao Aiir or 
Vandittavum ditUes. It tt ittOBte to 
the centre of the amvene, addfaBOnesaible 
«>n!> b\ the nmbow bndga (ih/r«t/)* 
rite rim is 5onmr, irronAadloiitm by 
iite fsoioes ash itea YgdtBStl% 

As'gU'sTnoMlttfeioik. John^Ii 
wrote a Imok on the nf own 

iicing translated Into eniMiidl fgh witiumt 
tasUng diaih. TiOt IsWfft l» 1?^ 
condemned to he hnttl ^ tbd ewhW'*® 
hangntaa. “ 

JTx£s:S3ffsgsfaSSf^ 
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0HrtUnv,7A« 

Afih'Aild % truly Jdu 

Boll farmer^ tottdet^lU'a)^, ndMe'inindod 
ttit 'homQ^> gencKms but boM«m}tpred. 
Ife luvcs tun (iffo^ter Sttsoa with tho 
!<nre «< A wonum. Hh lATovritc es- 
pressiott is Behave pretty,and he 
hinuelf always tries to so. His 
4lAti£^«r Buihui ninnies Room Handy, 
ifie son ef sir Abel Handy. 

Dam AsAjiij/d. Bio tanner’s wife, whose 
yte nmr9 is a neighbouring fiunncr named 
linmdy. Wliat Sfw. Grundy will say, 
or what Mrs. (IhuulT will think or do, is 
daiAe AAftelcFs deeiuogue and gospel too. 

iSeMun Afikjieii, dauj^hter of fanner and 
dame Ashdeld.—Ihom. Morton, Speed 
Jke rioui/k (1701 -188«), 

Asti'ford (/witw), “a wise, good 
man, contented to bo poor/'—(^abbe, 
I'iwvsh Iiegi$tei' (1807), 

Aahi'taroth, a general name for all 
Syrian goddcssos. (See Ahtuiikth.) 

I Thf/\ Iuh} iMmenl lumtet 
<V ItaiHm (uhI VOttHiwUi: IhAM aiUe. 
llNSM ri>Nlitil)l« 

MUttfU. PamtH tJMt, f. Wi (UKl) 

Aah^ton (•*?«> HV/mwi), tive lord 
kee|)er of Scotland, and father of Luoy 
Ariitoa, 

Ltid^ Dhmr A:Aton, wife of air Wil¬ 
liam. 

(Wowd fiShito Iknt.j{iu Ashtvn, eldest 
bOQ of sir William. 

Lvpu Aahtm^ daughter of air William, 
betndned to IVlgar (the master of Ka\ ens- 
nood)} bat la'hig compelled to marry 
Krank Hay ston (laiM of Buckiaw), she tnes 
io murder him in the bridal cliamber, and 
becomes insane. Liiey dies, Imt the laird 
wcoveta,--Sir W, Scott, Tha Dride of 
Daimnermoar (time, William III,). 

(This haa made the subject of an 
opera by Donixetti, called Jatcia di Inm- 
laemoor, 1855.) • 

Aaia, tile wile of that Phainoh who 
iiTimght up Moses. Bhe was the daughter 
of Mosahem.—tiale, Aorda, xx. notes. 


Asia, wife of that I*imtaoh who knew 
not Joseph. Her hnstnuid ioftnred her 
yor Itelievittg in Moses; Imt she was 
^en alive htio {suadiss.—Sals, M 
Awaa. Jstvi. note. 

Mahsfnwt saya, ** Ammim women fowr 
Asiaj witfs of Pha- 
iSk* $»y»dai^tw 3 ImiAii} Khar 
Jy*b, ^ {meet's fimt whhi and 
t abma, his own diiagfoter.^ 

As'irffhstwidvetihiet n^dh etf Sea&idl- 


nwviaa nivt]mlogv-~<)dtn, Thor, Baldr. 
Nu^, l^y, Ihragi, Ueimdall, 

Vidan Tali, tlUcor, anil forseti. 

Sometimes tiue goddesses—Frigga, 
Fmyjtt, Idu'na, and Saga, are ranked 
amongst the Asir also. 


Ao'madal (3 sy/.), the some as Aemo- 
ds'us (4 sj/l.), tho lustTul and destroying 
angel, who robbed Sam of her seven hns- 
imnds (Tobit lii. 8). hfilton makes him 
one of the rubelUooa angels overthrown 
by Uriel and Ra'idtaCl. Htttne says the 
word means "the tiesfroper ,”—Faradise 
Lost, vL 365 (1665). 


Asmode'ua (4 syl.), the demon of 
vanitj'' and dress, called in the Talmud 
"king of the devils.” As "dress” is 
one of the bitterost mnls of modem life, 
It is termed " the Asmodcus of domestic 
peace,” a phrase cm picked to express any 
"skeleton” in the house of a private 
family. 

In the book of Ttibit Asmodcrus falls in 
love with Sara, daughter of Rag'ulFl, and 
causes the successive deaths of seven 
husbands each on his bndal night, but 
when Sara married Tobit, Asmodens 
was driincn into Egypt by a charm made 
of the heart and liver of a Ash burnt on 
pcrlbmed ashes, 

(Milton throws the accent on the third 
syl., Tenn} son on the sccimd.) 

TtiAU Atmadvii, « ah Stbr nuiMt 
' Milto.i, J't'raOUie ladr’Jtr. UA 


AltMldon and Kao. duivcatijStt at ni«« 

r«»ur«fn^s( aiiMoi, MilUU. 

Asmode'ua, a **diable bon-iiomme,” 
with more gaiety than malice; not tho 
least like MephistOjphelcK. Ho is tiic 
companion uf Ge'oias, wlirnn he carries 
throttgh the air, and shows him the inside 
of houses, where they see what is being 
done in private or secrecy without being 
seen. Altl;pugh Asmodous is not malig¬ 
nant. yet with all his wit, acuteuess, and 
lilayfiii malice, we never forget the deud 
even when he is most enmigum. 

(Bueh was the popubmty of the DMr 
Boilewf, that two >>onng men fought a 
duel in a bookseller's shop over tho only 
muaiiiiiig copy, an intident worthy io be 
recorded by Asmodena himself.) 


llte AmUihi sIcM H« jttU wtU a Vtetaw ^ 4«H»Ue life 

sAwwoitwi wwM pwwt tmiid n« moowtli* nm ^ 
aanraa iaenik )iMm.»XiuiK. mt. Airt Routui 

Aio'hUAj Brodigalitv pcraooidiHl in. 

The iypte /stand (ItKW), by EWiims 
fully deacribed in canto vui. 
GteNde, osdtar, ** a profligate.^') 
ij^A'titi^a matden the very idiml of 



ASPHALTIC POOL. 
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ill-fortune and wretchedness. She is the 
troth-plight wife of Animtor, but Amin- 
tor, at the king's request, marries 
Evad'ne (3 syl.). Women point nith 
Bcora at the forsaken Aspntia, but she 
bears it all with ])aticncc. Ihe pathos of 
her speeches is most tonchinic, and her 
death forms the tragical event nhich 
cives name to the drama.—^Beanmout and 
Fletcher, The Mnnfs Ttagedy (1610). 

AsphaPtic Pool {The)^ the Pend 
Sea, 80 called from the asphalt or bitu'- 
men abounding in’t. The river Jordan 
empties itself into this “pool.”~Wilton, 
Paradise Lost^ i. 411 ( 1660 ). 

As'phodel, in the language of flon ers, 
means “regret.’^ Itia said that the spirits 
of the dead sustain tbemsclvos with the 
roots of this tlow'cr. It was planted b;\ 
tbc ancients on graves, and uotli Theu- 
hllus and Pliny state that the ghosts 
eyond AchtSron *roam through the mea¬ 
dows of Asphodel, in order if possible to 
reach the w'aters of TiOthe or Oblivion. 
The A&phodel was dedicated to Plut(>. 
Longfellow strangely enough crowns lus 
angel of death w'lth amaranth, with whiclt 
the “ bpiritft elect bind their resplendent 
locks,” and his angel of hfe with aspho¬ 
del. the flower of “regret’’and emblem 

of the gra\e 

■ 

S Ke who wore the ciwn of aiphodele . . 

mtil * Mt emuidi. iiotilftitb but kfe . 

,butj The ftiuUltith Mie sinannlhine wreith 

Wlibyircil a worl tli it h td a sound like de itti 
Loiigfelluv, The Two Anat.lt 

As'pramont, a place mentioned b\ 
Anodto m his Orlu^o Funoso, in the 
department of the Meuse (1516). 

Joueted 1 b .Ispnmiant and MonCalban {l/cnt rvSnn). 

Milton, J’araOite loa, i S&l (Ibtwl, 

As'pramonte (S*»yl.), in sir W. 
Scott's Ccnint Pobert of Pans (time, 
Ilufus). 

The <^d knight, father of Breninlda. 

I?te lady of Aspramntc, the knight’s 
wife. 

Brenhtlda of Aspramtmie, their daugh¬ 
ter, wife of count Bobert. 

As'rael or Az'xael, an angel of 
doath. He is immeasurable in height, 
insomuch that the space between his A'es 
equals a 70,000 days’ journey.—ifoAom- 
viedan Mythology, 

Ass (All), emblem of the tribe of 
Issachar. In the old church at Tomes is 
a stone puIpiL divided into compartments, 
contiUaisg wields decorated with the 


scleral emblems of the Jewish tribes, oJb 
which this is one. 

iMvhu Is • strons ass ooudilBfi down tetiretn two 
burdens.—Otn. xte. l-t 

Ass. Three of these animals are by 
different legends admitted into heaven; 

1 . The ass on which Christ rode on Hia 
journey to Jerusalem on the day of palms. 

2 . The a-is on which Balaam rude, and 
which reproVed the prophet, “speaking 
with the voice of a nian.^’ 3. The ass o£ 
Aa^'i't queen of Sheba or Saba, who came 
to vibit Solomon. (See Anislals, p. 40.)i 

A ^os Fitrs. MidM was chosen to decide 
a trial of musical skill Ix'twroen Apollo 
anil Pan. The Phrygian king gave bis 
verdict in favour of Pan, whereupon 
Apollo changed his cars to those of an 
av... The sen'ant who used to cut thp 
king’s hair, discovering the deformity, 
was afiaid to whisper the secret to any 
one, but not being able to contain himself, 
dug a hole in the earth, and, putting his 
mouth into it, cried out, “Kang Midas 
]i IS as >.’3 cats." He Uien filled up the hole, 
and felt relieved. Tennyson makes ihe 
barber a woman. 

No loelwr than iba dame 

Th-kt whKiwrcd '‘Aum ean* [«ie] among lhawdge, 

“M) iliur ' 

The Prtnem, U. 

As'sad. son of Camaral'zaman and 
Haiatal'nctous (5 syL), and half-broriicr 
of Amgiad (son of Camaralzaroan and 
Badoora). Koch of the two mothers 
tODcei^ed a base passion for the other’s 
“on, and when the young men repulsed 
iheir advances, accused them to their 
taiher of gross designs upon their honour. 
Camaralraman commanded his vi/,ier to 
put them both to death; but iubtead of 
doing so, he conducted them out of the 
city, and told them nut to return to their 
father’s kingdom (the island of Ebony). 
They wandered on for ten days, when 
Assad went to a city in sight to obtain 
(irovisions. Here he was entrapped by an 
old tire-wnrsbipper. who offered him hos¬ 
pitality, but cast him into a dungeon, in¬ 
tending to offer him up a haman Tiotiiii 
on the “mountain of firs." The ship in 
which he was sent being driven on the 
coast of queen Margiana, Assad was sold 
to her as a slave, but being reoaptured waa 
rarned back to his old dunjgcon* Here 
Boata'na, one of the old miaiw dau|^tarsi 
took pity on him, and released him, and 
ere long Assad married queen Uaripaiia, 
while Amgiad, out of gi^itude, married 
Bostai^—Afigrwa NightB <“ Amgkd had 

Aft'sidofl, a plant In the ceteby of 


ASSISE. 


ASTBEE. 


t^restor John. lii not only nrotects the 
wearer from evil epints, bat forces every 
spirit to tel! its business. 

Asaise (in fciidal times), toute chose 
qui rpn ft vue user et accoustumer et 
deliverer «n conr du roiaume .—Clef dcs 
Asfises, 

Astag'oraa, a female dead, ^ho has 
the power of raisinf; storms,—^I'asso, 
Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Astar'te (3 syl.\ the Phoenician 
moon-goddess, the Astorcth of the 
.Syrians. * 

- with thM* 

* Came AatMatti, wlwin the Phnnlcioiii rnlW 
Aataiith qiwfin o( hntMn, with crMeiit nomf 

HUtaii, fomiUo Lott, L 4JS (XWt 

•As*tarte (2 sv/.), an attendant on the 
piincess Anna Oomne'na.—Sir W, Scott, 
ijwmt JSobrrt of Paris (time, Kufus). 

Astarte (2 or 3 sylX beloved by Man¬ 
fred.—Byron, Munfred. 

We think of AatAite m >nnni;, henutiful, Inndrent,— 
Kitllt)'. lo»t. munleied, JuiltctS, imnluned. but etUl. lu btr 
|H<niutted vudl to enrth, .iieatJii^ in n Tolie of ■uimiw. 
mil wllli n coniiteiumce }et pnJe nitli nimtAl trouble 
Weliail iMitaKliiiiiMenflitriu hei benutyHii'llimounKe, 
but St Li)>t «h« ruea Iwfoie us in All the moml .iltiiio of i 
with li««l, Kliu«<t, niul v'i^>ot>h!'e!t reienllng 
•Imtii, Ithlgment, mid steriiitv - I’rufewur W H.dii. 

{2 »tl I Hie ladr A>tArte hnil Hui-h I who ooinee liereT 
iliyl) ... The suiie Aiurtelf no (III 4) l(11 4.) 


Ill I d.) 


As'tery, a nymph in the train of 
Venus i the liglitost of foot and mobt 
iU'tive of all. One day the fioddc'?^, 
walking abroad wiUi her nyinpitii, bade 
them go gather tlow'crti. Astery gathered 
most of all; but Venus, in a dt of 
jealousy, turned hg: into a butterfly, and 
I'hrew tue flowers into the wings. Smeo 
Then ait butterflies have borne wings of 
many gay colours.—Spenser, Muiomltnos 
or the liuiierfty''a Pate (1590). 

As'tolat^ Guildford, in Surrey.' 

Adtol'oho, the English cousin of 
Orlando ;'ni8 father was Otho. He was 
a great boaster, but was generons, cour¬ 
teous, gay, and singularly handsome. 
Astol{flio was carried to Alci'na's isle onthe 
back of a whale; mid when Aleina tired 
of him, she changed him into a myrtle 
tree, bat Melissa disenchanted him. 
Astolpho descended into the infernal 
regions; he alto went to tiie moon, to 
cure Orlando of his madness by bringmg 
hack his lt»t wits in a phial.—Ariosto, 
Orlando Ihtrioso (1516). 

Aatolpho'o Pfom, lids hom was the 
pft of LogiriilU., Whatever man or 
»0Ast liestd itf was eeixed with htstlttt 


panic, and became an easv captive.— 
Ariosto, Orlando Purioso, via. 

AstolpAo’s Book, ffhc same fairy 
gave lum a book, w'hidi would direct 
him aright in all his jonmeyings, and 
give him any other information he re¬ 
quired.—Ariosto, Orlando viii. 

As'ton {Sir Jbco&), a cavalier during 
the Commonwealth: one of the i>artisans 
of the late king.—Sir W. Scott, Wooc^- 
stock (period, Commonwealth). 

As'ton {Enrico), So Henry Ashton 
is called in Donizetti's opera of Litcia dx 
T^mmemwor (1835). (See Ashtok.) 

As'torax, king of Paphos and 
broilier of the princess Calis.—Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Tlie Mad Lover (before 
1018). 

As'toreth, the goddess-moon of 
Syrian inytiiology; called by Jeremiah, 
“ 1 he Queen of Heaven,” and by the 
Phoenicians, “Astar'tfl.” (See Ashta- 

UUl'It.) 

With Him# [tht kort of heavon} In troop 
Caioo AsfaireUi. whom the rhtenicUuui callM 
.Utarte, querii of li«a\oi), with ciescent honub 
MUtOtt. Paradut Lott, L 43S (ISOS)* 

(Sfilton docs not alwaj's preserve the 
ilitference between Ashfciroth and Asto- 
reth; for he speaks of the “in«oni*d 
Abhtarotli, heaven's queen and mother.”) 

As'tragon, the philosopher and great 
phssicinn, ny whom Gondibert and hi"i 
friends were cured of the wounds re¬ 
ceived in the faction fighjb stirred up by 
prince Oswald. Astragon had a splendid 
library and museum. One room was 
called “Great Nature's Office,” another 
“ Nature's Nursef}'',” and the library was 
called “The Monument of Vanished 
Mind.” Astragon -{the poet sajs) dis¬ 
covered the loadstone and its use in 
navigation. He had one child, Bertha, 
*who loved duke Gondiber^ and to whom 
she was promised in marriage. >The tale 
being unnnisbed, the sequel iS not known. 
—Sir W. Davenant, Gondibert (died 
IfltiS). 

Astre'a, Mrs. A{flira Behn, an 
authoress. She pnblished the sto^ of 
Prince Oroono&a (died 1689). 

Tb* itimtt wm hoetolt) im Aftm bead. 

?op«. 

AfltrSe (2 wlX a pastoral romance 
by Honore D'Unfe (1616), very cele¬ 
brated for giving biiw to the pastoral 
school, whi^ hM for a time an over- 
I whelming pont’cr oo literatorc, dress, anv 


ASTniNGER. 


G2 


amasemence. Pastoral romnnco luil re¬ 
appeared in Portugal full pi\ty years 

S reviondy in tAe pastoral romance oE 
lonietBaycr caind Duim (looSl; and 
Lougoa, m the fifth ccntiir}, had pro¬ 
duced a beautifai prow; paitoral called 
The LouB'i of JDuphnis aitJ Cfthii, but 
l»oth thc«e pastorals stand alopo, while 
that of D’Crfe is the bcginmn^ ot » 
long BCnee. 

Astringer, a falconer. PhikcsrHare 
introduces an astnuger in A//'< \\i‘U t' it 
Endi, W U, aetv. sc. 1. (Proni the I riru h 
avsioui'f I<atm atatctcu', *• » go-h.iwk. ) 
A ‘‘gentle iwtimgtr" n a gn'^^lewan 
falconer. 

Wo UMUUjF call a falroiitr 'oliO Veciw the kiio «f 
hawk (tlM soUiiitrkJ on au&tnii^r —toan', Mu 

Mtetiowtri) 


As'tro-fiamiaan'to ('> *iiinn 
of the night, llio word tin nni ‘ ri - inn ' 
star.”—^Morart, Aic (171*1). 


Astronomer {Tie), in A'j'w'it. an 
old enthusiast, who beliuid hiiU'itl t( 
have the control and direction ol tin* 
weather. He leiieo Inilac hw **nei t-wiT 
hut implores him not to intotUre utih 
the constituted order, 

*'l bm i>iw»c^ii ha to Tntlw for Sar* ^ n 
the rv^iU^iuii nf 'bt aejll .J .uiU Ihp d .'ru i pi < t ti ■, 
vaaoii tin m hi)» l<rt<>ni.d lo nif il Lili *1 ai d ] d <-<1 
frotn tn>|i to t'oi ic l> > 11 } diractirn thci >i(l> nl n > 
ull hive p'lurcd tbcir anttri ^d (bo Nit I l itriT 
Storad at my eorniind I hue toOrouid (ho nt.* >f 
tbe ’Dof stv, and niitik lUd tl i> fenui r i f t* i < ' 0 fl e 
aimcb alone h ito 1 1 1 wtj renfitd ib} a ithaniy 

I am tlif bnt iff huinwn bur^'- t < ah n, tiu* li’ 't I as 
bemimparted.'—Or JotJioii.AiuafM ib —jdni 

As'troph^l, Sir Philip hiduiv. 

Phil. bid. ’um} be a contractu*n of phiiot 
iidus, and the l.atia itdus bein.^ changed 
to the Greek nstroa, we get iiiiron iiAdos 
(‘*star-lover”j. Tbe ‘•‘.tar” be io\cd 
was Pcnclopo Dererr ux, whom he calls 
^c/Ea (‘‘star"), ai^d to whom he was 
betrothed, bpen'-er wrote a poem tailed 
Astrophel, to the meuury ol nir J'fnhp 
Sidney. , 


ffhK* ivi Aitmpttel d d mkS r^lym 

Amon^ all swa wm uoiu h»i r*>ak ii* 
fipeator mmdmitttvm /iimicApaiM u*&1l 

Astyn'ome (4 syl.} or Cliryseia 
^ughter of (hrjsfa pnest ol AiMdU 
J'n^ J*yrncsbud was taken, Astjnom 
fell to the share of Agamemnon but th 
father begged to be allowed to mnaoji 
ner. Agamemnon refused to comnjv 
whereupon the priest invoked the a4t 
of hia patron god, and Apolb scni . 

intone -Greciao camp. This wa 
the cause of contention between Aea 

subject <rf liomer's epic called The limd 


Am 


As'wad, son of Shedsd king ot Ad. 
lie was saved nJire when the ai^l 
death destroyed Shedad mid all hfs snl>> 
ji cts, becanae he showed mercy to a camel 
which had been bound to a toatb to 
BUr\e to death, that it might serve its 
master on the day of moneetten.— 
bouthey, 77iaAi4afAe lMvtnt>/er (1797)^ 

Asylum Chri8*ti SoEngbuidwas 
iiiUul by the Camisatds during the 
‘■C'ipd'tlou ‘1 ithg^ons Mfseciittons of ^ 
j " Grand Ulonaniue" (Louis XIV.). 

I Ataba'lipib, the hut emperor of 
Pm., subdued by PixasTo, the Spanish 
• grneial. Milton refers to him in Eara-^ 

, Zosf, XU -109 (166&), 

At'ola. the name of a novel by 
Trancois Rene Chfiteanbruind. It raa 
f tibh-hed to 18Ul, and created universal 
I ailiriration. like hib novel called /Atirf, 

I It wa4 deoicpicd os so epiaodo to his 
I (jftiu do iVonthimsme. liis wanderings 
I through the primeval woods of Xorth 
Amenca are described w Ataia and 
also. 

^Iht4 has nothing to do with AUiUt, 
king of the Huns, nor with AthtUie {nvs/en 
nt Judah), the subject of Kadne's great 
tn^nh.) 


Atalanta^ of .Ircadia, wished t> 
riiuain M»g)e, and therefore gave out 
tint she would nism' po one wno could 
ni t oui^iinp her in funning; but if any 
challenged her and lost the race, be was 
to lose his life, Hipfumi'eni^ won the 
raci bv thnariiig down golden a^k«, 
which Auilonta kept/to|S|iixigio piw up. 
W illinia Morns has chosen ibis flHr one 
of hts tales in EartMy JPotudiee (Haicb). 

In Uiiirt. *t« Hm« msiMnva m»AiiOlli«r SMtet*.-- 
(I inlisto 0 Inany, roirt p'tWlwSirijRhl. 

AtaUnba, the inea of Pern, mo*d 
dcarlN lw.loved by hia solrieets, mi whoni 
ri/arru uiakes war, An old m«A Mjii of 
the inca— 

Jim Tirtwa « 
affir.tton i>f tiU 
~*twriil(ui, fiu 


t ma sMmsna alito awsN In mu bw 

Rr«‘?A's!iBas*^ 


Atba'xa or Aiaci JfhwP, Cill^ the 
^dark mother of ($c» Bu£K 

Kivku,) 


t’^df'jssisxtssssns^ - 

Ate (2 Mix ttnottMt M AMe 

JI dis^Ln?* JTSS 

«ihe sqointed, lied wHlt’« 4hli» 

wd maiieiMd emHhA hiHirf P«n|^ 


ATELLA» FAULKS. 


ATHOS. 
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Hot .abode, “fat emdor groxoadbard by 
the gatea of hall," is deseribed at IcagiQ 
in Ilk. iv-. 1. Wliett sir Uiandamour was 
challenged by Bnggadoccio (canto 4), 
the terms of the contest were that the 
conqueror sboold have ^‘Florimel,” and 
the other *^thc old hag Atd," who was 
always to ride beside him till he could 
iHiss'hec off to }inofebcr.<r>SpenBer, i’oifry 
iv. (1590), 

AtelVan Fables (r^c), in Latin 
At<i‘Ua*n(a Mdmkt, a species of farce per> 
it nned by tbc ancient KoOiaas, and so 
called from Afqjla, in Campania. They 
di Acred from comedy because no m.ngis'* 
tratea or persona of rank were introdwed; 
they diwered irom the or 

ffrntv drama, l>ecaase domestic life was 
nitt represented in tliem; and they diffcml 
fron. the dn’mes liecnuse there was neither 
buttbonery nor ribaldry. I'hcy were not 
tcrComiedby profc-tsional act<>r<, but by 
K<mi.an cituciii* of rank; were written 
in tliQ (iscan laci*uag<s and were di',- 
tirigui-^bcd for their relincd hnuiour. 

'Tbv.v mrn* U* th dim Ur dwtvni frcoRi th* 

Aik'tnii jtffml vt Oia AleUiin F.«bi«».--air >V ^It, Jh’t 
Orist#. 

A'tbfty a eonntry in Connaught, which 
f<ir a time bad its own chief, nnd some¬ 
times nsuriied the throne of Ireland. 
Thui Calrb^r (lord of Atha) usunwd the 
thnim, but was 4is'*eated by Fingni, who 
re«fon‘d Conar king of Ulster. 'The war 
of I'lncnl with Catrlmr is the subject of 
the fUiaianie poem 7imi'ora, so called 
from the .palace of that i^uno where 
Cairliar murdered king Conuac. The 
kings of the Fir-b»lg were colled ** lords 
ol Atha.”-^ Clssdm, 


Ath'alin (S syf.), danghter of Ahab 
.iiid rfczabeli nnd wife of Joram King of 
>biibh. She maamcred ail the remnant 
of Uie honae of David; bat Joash escaped, 
and sue yean aiterwarda was ]»oclaiiuea, 
king. Athaiie, attracted by the sh^ts, 
vent to the temple, and was killra by 
the mob. Tlds forms tho subject and 
title of Bacinc*s ditf-d'awrv (1691), 
and was Ifdlls. Batdtel^S gredt part. 

(Raems'a AtMie, qwwii of 

•'udali, mnst nrt bs oonfrandm with 
j’^'* tragedy <if of the 

,,, Ath«i«t*» (TA^by 

Toameor, Tl» Is FAnraibe, 

Who mutdera bte bro&cf Voptf trrea iot 
bw cBtat«s.-»($«v«pt^l|i Mntiuy'.) 

Ath'dttglPi mamarn »fhf 


Uhraady,*' thane of Ckudugsbur^.—Sir 
W. Sed^ Ivanhoc (time, Bi^rd X.). 

%♦ “tlnready " does not mean toq»rc- 
parm bat injudmenu (fram Angh>-i»axQn, 
rr&ef, “wisdom, connsel**)* 

Atlie'&a (Jtmo) once meant “the air,** 
but in Homer this goddess is the repre¬ 
sentative of civic prudence and military 
skill; the armed protectress of states 
and cities. 

Athe'nian Bee, Plato, so called 
from the honeyed aweotneas of his com- 

E osition. It i<i said that a bee settled on 
is lip while he was an infant asleep in 
his cradle, and indicated that “honeved 
words " would fall from his Ups, and ^ow 
from his pen. Uoj^oelOs is wled “The 
Attic Uec.” 

Athenodo'rue, the Stoic, told Angus- 
tu.H the best way to restrain unruly anger 
'ivas to repeat the alphabet iWtote* givmg 
way to it. 

Tba lamed lloa ha dM but onca Rpeat, 

Aud laid Uw statin. Bad coiSad Mm nMtfng hast 

TtdMll, TJk» JStnt Saat. 

Ath'ens. 

OermoH Athen»t Saae-Weimar. 

Athens of Irutand, Bcllatt. 

Modern Atlans^ j^inbutgb, so called 
from its resemblanoe to the Acropoli.a, 
%'hcn viewed from the sea opposite.— 
SViUis. 

Mohammedan Athens. Bagdad in the 
time of Haroun-al-Rasemd. ^ 

Athens of the AVto H’brhf, Boston, 
noted for its literature and literary in¬ 
stitutions. s 

Athens of the North, Copenhagen, un¬ 
rivalled fur its size in the richness m its 
literary and antique stores, the number 
of its societies for the encottragemeni of 
aitK, sciences, and gmienl learning, to¬ 
gether with (he many illustrious names 
on the roll of eitixenship. 

Athens of Saitzertmd, Zorich, so called 
from the number of protastant refugees 
who reseriftd thither, and inundated 
Barone with tiieir works on cirntroversial 
divinity. Coverdalc'a Bible was printed 
at Znricli in 1585 $ here ZningUus 
preached, and hun Uavater lived. 

Athens ef the West, Coridova, in Spain, 
was so ealied in the middle ages. 

Ath.'Uot, the most wte^ed of all 
women. 



Atik'Oi. Dinoi^iraiSs, a acnlptor, pro¬ 
posed to Atexandto to hew meant Athoe 



jlUfijusr. 


ATHUNREE. 


into A statue lepTMcntins: the fcn at cup- f 
queror, with a city m his lelt Jiaail, ari'i 
a boMU in his nglit to r<*ceivc all ihc 
inrateis uhich flawed from the mountain. 
Alexander greatly appn'^ ed of the tug- 
gestion, hut objected to the Incaliti. 

And hfwojt mciijit»n of 

A* PWIp* «in propo'ol to tiliM. 

liynn JXmJun ttU "I* 

Athun'ree, m ronmu^ht. whcie 
was foneht the fCi'at bitrh btiimii 
Eeliin OVonnor on tlic “ide ot the In'-]!, 
And William de lloiirco on t’le ‘■uh <’f the 
English. Ihc Irish lost 10,00'* nun. md , 
the whole tnlic of the 0 C tipnois ft 11 i x- 
cept iVlim's brother, ho c<!c iped alu <. 

At'imus, "nasPiiC's of "Mind p( r^onifn <1 
in TAu Pm ph (lt»Jli, li\ 1’buu‘is 

I’letchcr. ‘‘A circles*!, ulo* sw imi . . 
his work to cat. dunk, slitp, ami i tir.:'* 


At’ropos, <*iw of the Fates, whose 
office IS to cut the thread of life wiUi e 
{.lair of scissors. 

»or tMnia 0W fctitfr. 

Xor <iwu> «r Attopot hetaw Uudr rWee, 

S^fTOu, turn JwiM. U. 94. 

Attic Bee (^V), Soph'uclgs (n.o. 
4 PO- 405 ). Plato is called ^*The Athe¬ 
nian Rw." 

Attic* Boy ( 7 Xo>, referred to by 
Milton in Ilf* n /^cfwc/uso, is Cetdi'nlos, 
who w<ia twioaed by Aurora or Mom, but 
w .aa married to Procrin. lie was passion¬ 
ately foud of hunting. 

Til) dnt Mawii aflhAr. 

Vatri kedanitttiMiiMtd «*«*!• wuvonC 
Wit], ihi* Aiiiir Soy to hum, 

)Uit Ui, blUwt ta A lOnMir ctuwi. 

it /Vtimnw (tSS^ 

Attic Muse (Tht), Xen'o^ihoa*the 
hutonau fii.c. 4 il'd 09 ). 


his rema.” Fully descrilw d iii c mt > \ i.i. 
(Greek, aftmos, ‘*onc dishonoured.') 

A'tin O^ri/r), the .«iquirt> of 
ochlds.—Spenser, /lacy yw* ca. u. 1< », '* ( 
( 1690 ). I 


Atlante'an Shotdders, shoulmra 
broad and strong, like those ui Atiis, 
which support the world. 

Saj,^h<*fa ' t it 
With 10 iiis u> sbniij *uTs hi t > t < ar 
The uet^ht. f ti iiti<n ■ v 1 1 * 

Milun /'iJridi -Z»' It. lUtltOhll 

• 

Atlan'tis. Lord l'aci«n avrotc in 
allegorical diclion calkd APlu^f,'^ <r /♦< 
Alto At/afiia, It is .m laland in the 
Atlantic, on which the autlu r ft .gns th it 
he w as w recked, and Hit re lie found «\ c r\ 
model arrangtuunt fur the jironiuti m < f 
science .ind the perlccuon of mau aa a 
bocial being. 

A moral coiinbr—Inil I»oid mj band, 

1 or 1 d.,daiii to vrlta an iVUnnti». 

f hiron,/Ion ^UKA, XI ^7 

Atlas’ Shoulders, < nonm.us htre ngth. 
Atlas king of Maurilama la baid to sup- 
port the world on hlo shonlders. 


• Get thee Mfdi,’* 

KetM aiirl be 1» ik'd amw, rowif forth wish nalli , 
liuidx arMnoofiteel. «,aAilM tbonltUn -W f.jrvin 
toivfvr row, ir. qosB; ^ 

Atos sa. So Pope calls Sarah duchess 
M tfarlwrougb, be cause she was the great 
fnend of lady Marv Wortley Slontagu, 
whom he calls Sapphti. ^ ' 

But what are aece to grwt Atotta'e mind T 

Tope. 

Tli Atthis. 


At'ticus (The EmjUih)f Joseph Addi- 
«un (Id/i 171 D). 

W ho hot mint huifli tf writ a maa Uim he, 
a ho wuutd not orntp if AlUnit WHW he * 

rofc, i*rofo,/M ht (lie Weilnw 

2\' Christum Afticn*, Reginald Reber, 
b’shop of ('alcutU (I783~I8-26). 

Ac /WsA Getirgc Faulkner, 

pnntt r and author (1700*]7(6). 

At'tUa, one of the tragedies of Pierre 
f'l mi iltc ( 1(>{>7). This king of the if uns 
utualK eallHl ‘’The bcou^e of Uod," 
must not tie conluonded with Atbalie," 
d.iu.;bter of Jeraliel and wife of Joram, 
the subject and title of Boeine's cA«*/- 
d'rutm, and Mdlle. iittchers chief cha- 
rai Ur. 

Attreba'tes (1 .fj/L)—Brayton makes 
if 'i M/f. inhabited part of Hampshire and 
Rerkiihire. 1 he primary ci^ was CaliSba 
(>9lfcA(*9rfer).—Richard of CireoceatGr, vi. 
lo. 

Thn AunhotM In florl: anto ttn tank of ThomM. 

tkA^ton, eefft»/k(M, xvt (lS}n> 

In Hark *’ means in BerhshUe.) 


Aubert (rAe'remK the chief dmtacter 
of a romance bv C. Kodier (Ihlh). The 
story contains ^ aderntttmif of a young 
rojttlist in the French Kevoluticm, '»h»i 
disguised hunseU io letttida ain^ 
cdoape discovery. 


Aubrey, a vridower for eight*** 
lears. At the death ui hii wife he com' 
roitted hit infant daughtee tc 
of Mr. Bridgemore a laiejcdMflilf and «♦«» 
abroad. He retmmed to l^wwUwi *»***’ 
ahsenee of el|^t*en ybiii^ MW 
that Bridgemote had ehittedni^tfiw^ ^ 
hn daughter had hecSl OtdiMiff ^ 
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wme and leek iirotection with Mr. 
iiortimer. 

Awjusta JtAreUf daughtar of Mr. 
\ubrcy, in lore witii Knmcu Tyrrel, the 
leplicw of Mr. Mortimer. She is annbbed 
uiU |H>rsecated by tlic rulj^ar Lacinda 
liiid){emore, and moat wantonly per- 
.erut^ bv lord Abberville, but after 
tlirou^h manv a mo^ painful 
. isitatinn. she is bappilv marrii'd to the 
11 in of her choice.'^-Cumbeiland, T/te 
lUthurtuAle Lveer (1780). 

AuTbri’a Doe showed a moat un¬ 
it eountaide liatre^to Richard de Mncaire, 
jiurli^j; and llnn^ «t him whenever he 
penred in sijjbt. New Aubri had 
')i t n muolered by soou* ime in the forcat 
if Bondy, and this animosity nf tlie dojf 
inerted* suspicion towards ’Richard de 
Hiowre. Richard was taken up, and 
'’ondetnned to sinirlc combat with the 
by wJiom I.e was killed. In bis 
liin^ inunients be confessed himself to 
Ik- the murderer of Aubri, (See Dor..) 

I/> ii>fn'ut »»lre Mat ilr« f-t la rS(r<i rat Ii.it 1 Pirb, 
ijiu It'i UnoSn. Uii Hira rf (air nimillliiix eii 
! ST. >n 11 .1) a-'t l> PH iiit/i«ai.r c ir tl t'H iiira- 

i iMi Han Ip etf SlWru. dt* Tra.» 

11 ii'altu p(, JHet I uwftt’. *l -. 

Auch'teraiuch'ty (Mn), the Kin- 
rms carrier.- Sii W. Soutt, fhn Abtfvt 
(rime, Klxdabeth). 

Audltum'bla^ Ihe cow created by 
I'-iii (<» t owriPih Yimr. Sh»» supplied him 
i\iHi ftiur Ti\cr9 of milk, and was her'telf 
ntKirithed by licking dew from the nick.s. 
—,S imdirtari'in 

Audloy. If John htr>J In 

Ruhardson’a tra\eliifi(' theatrical booth 
riiH fpii'snoa was asked a load, to si({nif.v 
that the perhimtance was to be brought 
to a close as soon as possible, as the 
pl itfi/rei was crowded with new-comers, 
waiting to be admitted (1766-1 Aid). 

'i he same (|ticstion was asked l>y Shuter 
(in I7;»n), whose travelling company pre- 
«-c(kd Hi, hardson's. 


Au'drtjy, a country wench, who jiltnl 
'' illuim for Touchstone. She is an ex- 
a'licut siiecimcQ of a wondering she* 
itftwky. Sho Utanks the gbds that slu 
»imd if to be poet^ is nt4 to bi 
hnwstj she thanks the gods also toal 
i' T*"! Shakespeare, Ai 

StAblek Anghot king m 


the EpSans, in Elis, kept 8000 oxen for 
thirty years in stalls tmeh were never 
cleansed. It was oneaof the twelve 
labours of Her'enli^s to cleanse these 
stables in one da}'. This be accomplished 
by letting two rivers into them. 

ir tb« Aqgwn itnlilp (e/ dtatneuir ImpurUtl wm not 
niflklrath danowd. tha (traMn ot iKitiUe AT>lnion wm 
I ttirbi dim tpd •ttaln'it lU cotiglainetwted (mBurliiai.—Sv 
W. Scolt, r*« Atruma. 

Augusta. London [THnotoatina] 
was so called b}' the Romans. 

Wbprs fall in ?lew Anipvlii'* tpiPM we iMn, 

Witb SowPijr tewiu Mid waving woodc tMtween, 

A tnimbia mUIsUmi tatm, bevid* 

Wtken TliaiiiM mcaAderiikg ruU« bis ample IMp. 

FWconer, VAp SAIjwtal. L S (irSS). 

Ai^us'to, mother of Gustavus Vasa. 
She is a prisoner of Christian 11. king of 
Denmark, but the kmg promises to get 
her free if she w'Ul induce her bon to 
submiKsien. Augusta refu^^s* but in the 
w'ar which followii, Gustavus defeats 
Christian, and becomes king of Sweden. 
—11. Brooke, Gustattis Vaja (1730). 

Ainjutta^ a title conferred by tl.e 
Roman emperons on tbeir wives, sinteis, 
daugliters, mothers, and even coucubine-i. 
It bad to he conferred ; for even tlic wife 
of an Augustus was not an Augusta until 
after her coronation. 

1. EMi*RB.ssr», Livia and Juba nerc 
both Au/iisfii; «o were Julia (wife of 
Ttbertus), Messnlina, Aurippinii, O^tav ia, 
Popp.-ea, Statilia, Sabina, Doniitillii, 
Doniitia, and Faustina. In imperiaia the 
wife of an emperor ia bi>okon of as 
Au-Risht; Srreiussma totmix 

novtm; /hr.ho Awpi-sfo, cie. But the 
title had to be conferred ; hence no reail, 
“Domitian uxorom wiam Aui^notan 
jussit uuncupari and “ Flavin Titiuna, 
eodem die, uxor ejus [».«. rertinax] 
Auiustii est appellata^' 

?. MoiiiKRsorGuvNDMOTiinR**. An¬ 
tonia, grandmother of ('aligula. wn-i 
acreoted Aiij^wsto. Claudius made hn 
mother Anlma after her death. 

IleHogab'alus had coins inscrilied with 
'MuHa Mo-sa Auf^to,’* in honsiarof bis 
graudmoti^r; MumxuKa. mother of Alex • 
under ScvCrua, is styled Jui/nstu on 
coins;' and so ia Helena, mother of 
Constantine. 

8. SiSTRKS. ITonorios speaks of his 
sister aa ** venerabilis Atawto jp'naana 
nostra.'* Trajan has coins inscribetl a ith 
«IHra Marciana 

4. DAtraHTXlto. Mallia Scantilia the 
wife, and Didia the daughter of Didti» 
Jttlianiis, were boto Awy»«bfa. Titus io- 
icribcjl wi coins his daughter as “ Julia 
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Awfusta, ’ there are cc n'% of tin. 
emperor Dcctue inscribed w ith * Htrtnn r 
Etruscilla Awju'<m, ’ and “ n 

tfjiste,” sisters, ol the emperor 

5 . Ornrps Jlatidm, nirte of Ir 13111, 
M called Aiiqwia on toi !'•, Con®ta it me 
Monomichus, called his ctncubinc Au 
gu^ta. 

Aiigus'tan Age, the •letntn a^e < f 
a pe^t 1 literiture, *>0 ulleil because 
■while \H^«>tu- M IS enii<r-»r, K m m is 
noted tor its liUrars qinta , , . 

2 ^ AwiUbitm Aji^ O Inltni ti 
- • T’nl t Vnic I 


n 1 tint • f 


Llusbethin firnd 
tailed the ‘Sil\«r \:r 
The Atujwitm Ai if 
Louis XIV (U 10 1740 

Jhe tn Aje r 0 11 in nine 

tcenth ctnturs 

The Ait-msian Aje of PorNjaf, from 
John the Great to John III (1 i 10 1 J »")• 
In this pen id Brazil was occupied, the 
African coast c\plored, the <»oa-routt to 
India was traversed, and Camotna 
flonnshed. 


HIM b*! mitjic made all the rocka duHtp*- 
' pcir, but when Don^ ‘rent, irt her 
hu-band s bidding, to keep her peopitse, 
Vun bus, seeing now sad «ho uraSi mvlo 
answer, he womd ratiier die than 7 Q]ui» 
t- > tiue V wiic and noble a gentleman 
i himer, Canterbury Tatca (“Ihe Fmak- 
Imslali,' 

iJhis is*sabstantiaUj the same as Bots* 
p Kt 10 s talc of ZJioniro ani (MbertOi ac, h. 
bee Dr\NOB\.) 

Awrnoi, elder brother of Uther Oio 
]^endra.;ron, and ancle of Aithnr, but he 
died before the hero traf bom. 

* r n 1 t<> cI a S(*e pfl nf tk 0 jtu»J u ht <»■ ho 
It W 1 Mtt t > l'« MUTted Csrtb on a ltttw« sdtb 
hI ,!« ,r tlu w encotmanl UMt«a 

r tfr HWihUiaSattHMtberwaalte'iKtoriA'-IIoltn 
«1 Z/mi ir of flS ^ 

ones I mad 

ThAt jPont Feinlnisim on hte litter tSk 
ranifl o tfar £»•} i Mid hu foto, 

SluLetitMe I Aourff i i OU tU ms, S (tSSSk 

AiiroYa’s Tears, the morning dew. 
!>» c tears are slud tor the death of her 
<>on Mciimon, who ■was hlam by AchtUCs 
it the siege of Troy, 


Aiigusti'na, the tliul <f '■'an^oza 
She was onh 2 ' when, her loicr bung 
phot, she DIP mted the batten in his 
place 1 he Iren h, after i rt tw 
inonths were oblige 1 to rrtreit, Aii„U‘-t 
la, WOS 

*Sueh wm the expl t f *h» MaW f s r^s zi wl«, 
Ir her \d nr cctAtel lirrvb t lie hi e*t rjik t 
herouies When » l « t r wc it '<> U« 1 w^lfc t 
ds I, n Uio I r«(l cis. I wi a nMdals ni 1 unit i ) / 
oldtr of the Jiu ta Lor 1 hjron 

Auld Ho^in Gray was written 
(1772) bi ludj Vnn<» Barnard, to raise a 
little monev for an old niit-.e I ih 
Anne 8 maiden name was Lindiav, ina 
her father was carl < f Bilcarroh 


Aullay, a nuofiter horse with an 
elephants trunk The treature is as 
much bigger thin an elepi ant, as an ! 
elephant is larger dim a sbeip Ki^g*! 
Baly of India rode on on aullaj 

U 0 /wllnir hcfcost of foor footed fc nd 
aollai hoTM that lo bu 'or«r 
With rh phaitbi«trank cou) 1 b i t 
^d 1 a the elei^it and on the «i d 
Whirl himMTOT witnmayanliw 
f en 2 K a petb f fr m A pRuiiy I n# i 

houtlay tu,«. of hthtma m i asm) 


Ai^orlert^miw/'l, aifeiuhcornii)- 
lion of Albtmadc (m jNormandj). 


AipeTius, a joung nobhman wh 
tr^ to win to himself Bo'ngen, the -wif 
of Anv'agw, but Longen told him sL 
wo^ mer^ield to his suit bll all th 

removed 

aaa therenis no stone j-seea.” flurc 


Auso'ma, Italy, so called from Au> 

hoii, sin uf Lhsses 

romtiilic Spain ~ 

Tiy t ltd fteldii if Intnrr or niora rtAneif 
1 «•>! A nniitinti mntiairouiv 
C I I Uii t trtroxtit t/ UCISOM 

Austin, tne nimamed name of th' 
li rd < t ( larinsal, when he renounced tho 
w nrld and bet ame a monk of St Nichcdas, 
Iheotiore, the grandson of ,Mfonso, was 
hta Pi n, and n^htAd heir to the pMses 
Mf Tij ami title tit the eount of Narbonne 
—JtolMit JephhOD, tCount of jrarbenn 
(17*12) 


Ans'tna and the Zdon’s Hida 
There is an old tale that ibo ardk'-duke ot 
/Nudrui killed Kirhard I., and wore as » 
spoil tlip lion’s hide which bcionged to 
our rngUsh monarch. Hence Fswood- 
bndge (the natural son of Bichatd} wvs 
jernngh to the atvb-duke! 

TImj « M ftllinVhbtA lioff Uftrihimiw 
AtidhMi. ariUf itmow (iMwrierteUiSllwba^ 
dtwkc^pmn glre act HI, Mb 1 (UM 1 


(Ibi point IS better tmdeistoed when it 

IS borne in mmd that fools Msd }estcm 
were dressed in e«If*skh».) 


Aus'triaa Idp (2%*)* a protwdmi 

nndir jaw, with a heavy lip 
toshutcloee, ItcamfnMi ireiitrlu’U^ 
mtlmn I„ son of kaiser fredere%Uli>;^ 
was inherited from bwjwHttlwipfliei’ 
burgis, a Polish ptuiiNl% *2 
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B\AL, 


ATLMER. 


» f« f'U t not h»l « nua or anj «iow 
N r xtrniadMowslJodJy, iMlltllM 
rp ttiil %ed hxppy l^r «Ith orcUord lawns 
\ I wtrylM)ttowsciww*>i with summar sea. 
wra 11 irthurl Witt boat me if m> gncions wo m i 
^ TennyiiOil. IfortetTliM *)■ 

AvVmer (), a npiglibour ot wr 
nSri Ut- Sir AN btott, irtotWuti 
(time, Commoti'it talth) 

Ay’lUGr Tienedulmt 

1 lonk, prior ot Tort luK Abbet —'sir AN 
■^ott, lianhoi^ (time, Rub vrd J ) 

Ay'mon, dnke of D rdona {P > 
t jn ) He Incl i ur sms Kiiill 
• iiucturJ >, AUrl ami Ku lardut 
I lienaiid, Outs irl \Hi ’ at 1 
icbard), tiluse ndtcnturi'i itt tlu. *>11^ 
ct of t In neb romin e eitiUtl / 

Mtn flz Ajt/K n, h} H k Vlbneutt 
llOj 1223 ) 

Aa'amat-Batuk, j (.ulontm 1 Af 
IhulUnd, It ir c rn p n I r i, ot ll 
J tll^UUl Lrii dtCf in IhiO 

Aza'zel, om of the gmn or imn, all < f 
til om wer< mid cf m Itb t fir< 

(hat IS the tirr (t th iMimnn lh( 
urn inhalitcl the rai b bif n man u i-i 
n itt 1 but on ac ouut«f tin ir rsist» nt 
iHobedicncc ncre dri'tn fron it I v ai 
irin\ of an.'cls AA hen VI im as is 
u ited, and Gcd commanicl ill ti uor- 
hip him, A/«izd in uknth made answer 
‘ Ale h i^t Thou cre itcd of tire nd Inn f 
irta, why should I w >rship him ■’ 

\\ heruipon Oofi chan^ d the ]inn 11 a 
i d(\jl, and »allel him ILlis ir iJespiir 
In hell lie was made tin stindard Kir 
>1 baUn s host 

X 1 r r d 

111 muihty^ta hrd thit froul hoioir c i met 

A/ii/el as 0 s rinl r g 

UitUtu Paiadit lott 1 'U Vn ) 

Azla, a satlcp, the voiin^ widiw of I 
APsalan, son of Keli mi —biutbci, ^ 
Luut of Eeluxina, 1 10 (IbO 1 

Az'o, husband of Pansi na lit. w as 
manpiis dLste, of Irrrara and bid 
olrcid} a nitural son, IIii/o, b\ Biann 
who, “never made his bn ic, did Oi 
a broken heart Hugo wa» bf*r theU 
to Pansm* before she married tlif mir 
quis, and afkr sht became his mothrr- 
in law, they loacd on still One ni„ht 
V/o heard Pansma in sletp express hci 
lose for Hug^o, and the angry mimuis 
condemned his son to deatli Althougli 
he spared his bride, no one eacr knew 
what^wcame of her - Byron, Paris^ 


Ae rao’ ' l >» the angd of dtoth 
{< illel Kinhail m the Uosjptt of Batna- 
It) -ii A 7an 

Az teeas, an Indian trihe, which con¬ 
quered the lloamen (2 stji ), seized their 
temtors, tnd established thcmseltes on 

I souther 1 bram-hot the Missouri, having 
\/tlin as thtir imncnil Oitv. AVhen 
Ala If ctHflpurtd tm Artecas in the 
twelfth tintiirs, he restored the Ilor- 
men, ind the 4/tiiis inigrited to Mexico. 
—bout'ev, l/fidic (IBUj). 

Az tlan, the impori il citv of the 
\d tt as, f i i “f utliom* bronili of the 
Ml s u'l It 1« 11 igei to the lloamcfi (2 

M I It fhis tril e bciug conquered by 
tit A/t<t is, t’u Lits lolK wtd tiiofitc of 
w ir AAntn AIndi c kl Ills colony Ho 
N nth V irnti, Ic toak Uie part of the 

II inun, and, conquering the A/tccas, 
Ti t ir d tht iiU and all the temtorv 
I rtiin n., f* oretf to the queen 1 nil's ab 
nltbi \ tttii*«nugmtcd(f>Mexico Ihe 
titv \/tIiii IS dtscribed a!> “full of 
J al i e-i, c ird* ns, gn ves, and houses” (m 
th tweltth cent irv) —bouthty, J/tidut, 
(iNi •» 

Azuco'na, a ;ipsv Monri'eo is snp- 
I r 4 d to be lu r t 11 but i* in reality the 
s m t f <■ ir 11 (11 I it 1 of tho roote di 
Li nal -A t rJi, Jl 7/ n 'fo'rt (Wod) 

ilzyoru caf 1 sy/) qnctnofthesnakes 
ind ilr t„ n't biic resides m Patido, or the 
inkrnil ri..i« is -J/ttuiu Mjflkoltrjy, 

TI er liT^v .11 (Ir 11 (T awt tl ftirm 
lit tl ri it 1 ■»! wu Tht T« xhr «kl 

An i IS i e in M ., «> s wIm rruwtt irwiiMl 
Ti } inttrr.i«tr eKist iht. ti tom ot b(«, 
li r g I t 4 rr rr 1 1 K O nn U « li tut 
11 ew It 1 I ihr iub 

X I cy toM Al nm xulti iS (ISJS) 


B. 

Baal, plu BaaUm, a general name 
for all the bv rtan gods, as Asli'toroth was 
for the goddxsses. Jiu* general irersioo 
of the 'egend of B lal is the same M that 
(f Adonis, Ihinmu^ (Tsfns, and the 
Arabian my Ui of El Khouder. All alle¬ 
gorize the bun, SIX months abtrra and al^ 
months utlow ihe equator. As ivt^le 0 ^ 
honour, the word IMk Bad, B<d» «**••* 
cnt( rb into a large nuinikf ofat^bd^idcfaui 
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BACCHUS. 


BAALBCC OF IliCLAND, 



BACHABACH. 


poem by Camoens (1&69), is the pcrsoni- 
icatioA of the evU pxinaple which acts in 
opjtosition to JupHer, the lord of Destiny. 
Man is made by the poet the guardian 
power of Christianity, and Bacchus rf 
Mohammedanism. 

Baeharach, a red wine, so called 
from a town of the same name in the 
Lower Palatinate. Pope Pius II. it'^ed ti> 
import a tun of it to Romo yearly, and 
Nummberg obtained its freedom nt the 
price of four casks of it a-year. Ihe 
wortl Bacbarach means “the altar of 
Bacchus ” {Bacchi ora), the altar referred 
to being a rock in the bed of the river, 
which indicated to the vinc-groner." what 
.-ort of year thej* might expect. If the 
head of the rock appeared above water 
the season was a dry one, and a fine 
vintage might be looked for; if not it 
was a wet season, and bad lor the gnip< 

. . tiuit tui( lent town of liaeham h.— 

The baiiit>fal town nutKiiri lu nine, 

W lUi the fnerant odour o' Muk edlije 

LonstLllow. Th» eoldeit legend 

Backbito {Sir Benjamin), nephew of 
Crabtree, verj* conceited, and very cen¬ 
sorious. Ills friends called him a gnat 
poet and wit, but he never published anj’- 
thing, because “’twas very vulgar "to 
print;” beride-*, a-, be said, his little jini- 
^ndionjs circulaled more “ by giving 
copies in confidence to fnends.”—Sheri¬ 
dan, School ^or Scandal (1777). 

WJoo I Mm Pop# di« m performins • Mm 

^oiir, to Mm tjrrrn t " biW Tewle " Kina m "•tr 

I2**'*’^' and John Fttlmer "J^niph ■ 
,SiufiKnJ|.-Jame( Smith, irrmotn, ete 

Bacon of Theology, bishop But- 
ler, author of The Anfd'xjif of i.t/wi/ai, 
Jiatural ami Bcnalcd, etc. (lC.‘t2-17,>2), 

«4Genn.o ,me. (Sm 

wife of Gargantua 
She died in 

fij™ him birth, or rather in giimir 

?if S®*”® ^ drome^ari. H ' 

tongue? 7 

25? i 25 wSgon, , 

hSei 1^1®* onions, and ^al- 1 
lots.—Rabelais, Pmtarjrvet, ii. 2 (1633). | 

Mr Hugh Rolmri’s » 

Mger {Sir. Bayham}^ mcdicalfprac- 


BADROULBODDOUJR. 


titioner at Chelsea, under whom B l c batd 
Oifttono pursi^ his studies, Mr. Badger 


I iKtui^crs -taira,' ana oiwaya wfemnir 
I to her former two busbanda, captain 
I Swovser and profesanT Dmg^—C. 

; Dickens, Bleah Home (1853). 

Badinraet [Ba(f.en.4;av]i one of the 
many nicknames of Napoleon 111. ’’It 
waa the name of the mason in whose 

Mio fortress of 

Ham (1808, 1851-1873). 

Ba'don, Bath. The twelfth great vic- 
toiy' of Arthur over the Saxons was at 
Badon Hill (Bonnerdown). 

Pi-iKlngut, ing rthy iiini fSii^r A 
Thixe butiditd buw with lib own wdiint (mikI 

At. Unutoa. if (kij) 

Bi^ou'raj, ilaughter of Gaiour (2 
syt.) king of China, the “ most beautiful 
woman ever seen upon earth,” The em- 
Frot Gaiour wished her to many', but 
.she expressed an aversion to wciUock. 
However, one night by Uity influence she 
was Fhowm pnneo Camaral^un aeleep. 
fell 111 love with hinii Mid exchound 
rings. N«t day she inquired for the 
pnnee, but her inquiry waa thoiu^t so 
absurd that she was confined as a 
woman. At length her foster-bretiber 
solved the diflicu%> thus: The emperor 
having proclaimed that vrihoever cured 

ama^zan^ to play the miy^oiaa, and 
imi«rted the secret to by 

hadWtiritt 

t the sleeping pnnee. The cum was 
instantly effected, and the maniage 
solemnized with due pomp. WiMm 
emperor was informed his ion- 

‘^lelsnd of the Chlldiw of 
i^al edan, some twenty days* Hcil ttotn 

M dAltehted 
with the alliance.—ArehRmi^ti 
( LamaralzanMm and JEtedouza **)♦ 

Her eyes were large end lUukliBgi 
her expression modest, hex meau^miiiiR) 

JS her Sgm pw- 

became tiie wife «Srjued£ni 
but twice nearly caused his deel£iOBce 
by exchanging »t&e wondm^^p” 
for a new copper one, andooSe^ glwff 
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1iASpitalit;f to ib.« folso Fatimo. Al&dditi 
lulled both thew 

NiQht$ (“Al^dia or 'Xhe Wonderful 
lAiup "}. 

Bao'tica or Baetle Vale, Graauda 
ftod Andalusuo, or Spain in gfmeial. So 
railed from the river Bastia or Uuadal> 
•|iiirer. 

WhDvoVUiii BiPtIcM* 
dtw* t)«f town* nf NaiapM* (or tta» inbua 
Hured ftetijw mternl) 1 tiouduet 
'it>e iMCitUl NMlitUUII. 

aiMiiiUa. to* Pallid*. 

Bagdad. A hermit told the caliph 
Almanror that cne Moclaa woa destined 
XM found a citv on the spot where ho wa.s 
standing. *'! am that man,” said the 
cnliidi, and he then informed the hermit 
ho]ir in his b^hood he once stole a 
bracelet, and his nurse ever after called 
liim ‘‘ Aloclas,” thenameof aw’eiloknown 
thief.—Marigny. 

Bagshot, one of a gang of thieves 
tilio conspire to break into tlie house of 
lady lloimtiful.—Farquhar, 27i<r Jkaux' 
(170&). 

BagBtOCk (3f(t}or Joe), an apo- 
.jitvtu' ndired uiiliiaty oOieer, living in 
Vrnii'si's Place, oppo<>Ue to Miss Tox. 
*rhc major had a covert kindness for Miss 
Tok, and wm jealous of Mr. Dombey. 
lie sneaks of himself as *'01d Joe Bag- 
stmk," “Old Joey," “Old J.,” “Old 
Josh." “ Rough and tough Old Jo," “J. 
B,," “ Old J/B.,*’ and so on. He is aUo 
given to oreivcating, ond to abusing his 
poor native servant.—C. Dickens, Dimbey 
and iSw. <1846). * 

Boh’adar. master of the hone to 
tJic king of the Magi. Prince Am'giad 
was enticed by a collet to enter the 
mmister’s bouse, end when Bahader re¬ 
turned, he was not a little horprised at the 
sight of his uninvited guest. The prince, 
however, explained to him in private Low 
^e matter stood, and Bahadar, entering 
into the fun of the thing, assumed for the 
nonce the place of a slave. Ihe collet 
would have murdered him, but Amgiad, 
the minister, cut off her head, 
uabndar, being arrested for murder, was 
^ondemned to tfoath, but An^ad came 
iorwatd and told tlie whole wbere- 
npon Bahadur wm instaAtly releued, and 
Aingiad created visW.—>Aca6^ KfQUs 
CAmgMMi and Assad'’). 

Idest son of the 
ot Panda* In 


Biriutian (Prined, 
•^Itau K|ro«Moa-4dmh 


infan^ he was taken from the palace bv 
the sultana’s risters, and set sdr^ rm a 
canal, but bring rescued by the superin¬ 
tendent of the Bultan’r gardens, he was 
brought up, and afterwards restored to 
the saltan. It was the “talking bird" 
that told the sultan the tale of the young 
prince’s abdiietion. 

Prince Pafttnan's Knife. When prince 
Baliman started on hin exploits, he gave 
to his sifter Fariziide (4 a knife, 
saying, ** As long as you find this knife 
clean and bright, you may feel assured 
that I am ahve and well; but if a drop 
of blood falls from it, you may know tbac 
I am no longer alive."— Kighis 
(“ The Two Sisters," the last tale). 


Bailey, a sharp lad in tlie service of 
Todgcr's boarding-house. Ills ambition 
was to appear quite a full-grown man. 
On lesvi^ Mrs. Todger'b, he became the 
servant ot Montague Tigg, number of 
the “ Anglo-Hengiilce C^pany."—C. 
Dickens, Mtrtin Vhuzzlevcit (1844). 


Bailie (fieneraf), a parliamentary 
lewler.— Sir W. beott, Legend of Jfont- 
rosc (time, diaries I.). 


Bailie (GUes), a gipsy; fistlwr of Ga- 
brael Faa (nephew to Meg Merrilies).— 
Sir W. Scot^ Guy jMamering (time, 
George II.). 

Bailiff’s Datxghtcr of Isling- 
tou (in Norfolk). A squire’a son loved 
the bailiirs daughter, but she gave him 
no eneoiirngement, and his friends sent 
him to London “an ap(frenttce for to 
binde." After the lapse of seven years, 
the bailiff's daughter, “ in ragged attire," 
set out to walk to London, “her true love 
to inquire." The young num on horso- 
Itack met her, but knew Iter not. “ One 
penu}', one penny,kind sir!" she said. 
“Where were you bomV" asked tho 
young man. “ At Islington," she ienU«l. 
“ I’hcn prithee, sweeiheart, do yon Knew 
the IsulilTs daughter there“She’s 
dead, sir, long ago." On hearipg this the 
young man declared he'd live an exile in 
some foreign land. “Stay, oh stay, 
thou goodly youth," the maiden cried, 
** she IS not rerily dead, for I am sho." 
“Then farewell gnef and welcome joy, 
for 1 have found my true love, whom I 
feared I should never seeagain."--<Pefcy, 
Arims of JSngltah Poetry^ U. 8. 

Baillif (ffsrry), miM M la Om 
Canterhwy Talee^ by Ghaneet ( 1868 ). 
When the poet b^na Uw seeet^ H oit 
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title “Bime of Sir Thopas,” mine host 
exclaims: 

)> 1 mnr of tUi for Goddfo dlgnlbe I 
P tr thou nuKUt me u> wei? thst 

Mum eeree eken for Ui}' nos^ ipeectfo 

r lean? etc 0338)* 

Sallzou {Ann*aplc\ the nnrse of 
Efiie Deans m her contmement —Sir W. 
Scott, Heart oj Midlothum (time, George 
XL^» 

JBaiser-Iiamourette {lamomctte'a 
Kti'.), a short li\cd recom iliation. 

II V nelt (20 luin 1 >*) kIs8< >ii Mitre les membm le 
1 liiiuubUe Laim mute les exhor ifc.ereeoncilier Pm 
eutu) s iiur Mn dLtcours i s sen bras irent les line let 
RutreS M<us cette iikonrllmtlon ns dura pas deux 
Joivs et elle f it bu ntot rldieulW sous le nom do B ther 
hamifJiattt—Bict d//itt ttu 

Bajar'do, Hmaldo’s steed.—^Anosto, 
Orlando 1 w to&o (1516). 

SE^'azet, snmamed “The Thunder¬ 
bolt’” (il(Ltim), sultan of Turkey. 
After subjugating Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Asia Minor, be hud siege 
is Constantinople, butaias taken capliac 
by lamerlane empeior of Tartary. He 
was fierce as a wolf, rccklesa, and in¬ 
domitable. Being askfd bj lamerlane 
hour he would have treated him had their 
lota been revcised, “ Like a dog,” he 
cned. “ I would haa c made j ou my 
footstool arheu 1 mouiiUd my saddle, 
and when jour aenices were not needed 
would haae chamea aou m i cage like 
a wild beaat ” lamerlane replied, “ Dilu 
to bhow } du the difference of my spirit, 

1 shall treat a on as a king.” bo saj mg, 
he ordered h^ chains to be struck off, 
gaac him one of the i-ojal tents, and 
romised to rt store him to his throne it 
c would la> aside his hostility. Bajazet 
abused this noble generosity, plotted the 
assassination of lamerlane; and bow- 
strung Mone'ses. ^nding clemency of 
no use, Tamerlane commanded him to 
be used “as a oog, and to be chained 
m a cage like a wild beast."—N. Rowe,* 
Tamerlane (o tragedy, 1702;. 

This was one of the favourite parts 
bpianger Barry (1710-1777) and J. 
Kemble (1757 182d). 

JBtjazet, a black page at St. James’s 
l*alace.—Sir W. Scott, Fexerd of the 
Feah (time, Charles II.). 

Seijura, Mahomet's standard. 

Baker (T/ic), and the ** Baker’s Wife.” 
Louis XVI. and Mane Antoinette were 
«o called bv the revolntionaiy party, 
because on the fiih October, 1789, they 
wikned a supply of bread to be given to 


the mob which surroimded the palace at 
Versailles, clamouring tor bread. 

Balaam (2 $yl ), the car! of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, one of the rebels in the xuin j of 
the duke of Monmouth. 

And therefoTR in tti« n une of dulnou, lie 
ISe well liuns Babuin 

pTi^Ln A fttolem and AeSitoiAef 

Ba'laatft^ a “citizen of sober fame,” 
who liied near the monument of London. 
^Vhlle poor he was “leligious, punctuil, 
and frugal; ” but when he became rich 
and got knigbted, he seldom wmt to 
church, became a courtiei, “look a biibe 
from Irince,” and w a# hung tor treason. 
—Pope, Moial Fasays, ui. * 

Balaam and Josaphat, a rclt^jous 
noiel by Johannes Damascenus, s(||i of 
Almansur. (lor plot, see JosAPiiAr ) 

Balack, Dr. Bumit, bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, who wrote a hi'storj eallM Lumet't 
Ou.n l\me^ and History of the R(,jorma- 
tion —Dr\den and Fate, Absalom and 
Achtt(^hel, 11 . 

BalaclaVa, a corruption of bella 
chtare (“beautiful port ’), so called bj 
the Genoese, who r used the tortress, some 
portionsofwhichstillexist (beeCit vugk.) 

Balafrd (£c), alms Ludovic Les1>, an 
old archer of the beottish Guard at Plcssis 
les Tours, one of the castle palaces of 
Louis XI. Le Balaln is uncle to Quen¬ 
tin Durward—bir W. Scott, Quentin 
Duiuard (time, l.dward IV.). 

*•* Henri, son of Francois second 
duke of Guise, was called le BcUafr^ 
(“the gashed ”), from a fnghtful scar in 
the face trom a sword-cut in the battle ot 
Dormans (l')7')). 

BalAm', the ox on which the faithful 
feed m paradise. The hsh is colled Nfin, 
the lobes of whose Iner will sufiicc for 
70,000 men. 

Balan', brother of Balyn or Balm le 
Sai age, two of the most valiant kmgbte 
that the world e\er pioduccd.—bir 1. 
Molorj, History of Frince Arthuj, i« 31 
(1470). 

Baton, “the braaest and strongest of 
all the guint race.” Am'odis de Gaul 
rescued Gabiioletta from his hands.— 
Vasco de Lobeira, Atnadts of Gaul, iv. 
129 (fourteenth centur}). 

Balance {Justice), father of Sylvia. 
He hod once been m the arm>, and os ho 
had run the gaunt|;et himself, be could 
make excuses for the wilds pranks of 
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BALAND OF SPAIN. 


yottng men ■—G Farquhar, 2Ae2fecrurfmj 
Officer (1704). 

Ba'^and of Spam, a man of gmanbe 
Btrengu, who called hun&eU 1 lerabros.' 

Balohns'tie ( femy)^ honsekeeper to 
the laird of Dumbiedikcs —Sir W Scott, 
JJeart of Midlothian (time, George II). 

Balclu'tha, a town belon'ing to the 
Bntons on the nver Clyde It fell into 
the hind^ of Comhol (hingolb lather), 
and was Imrnt to the ground. 

1 have wen the m U%of Wi lutbn' uld Fingnl b t 
they were desol itc Ihe fire bod rosounde 1 in the hills 
and tbdProlce of the poople Is heard no more The tl stle 
shook there its lonuy held the moss wl i tied In the 
«inl aid the foa looked oat boitt the windows. —Os&lun 
UirthoH 

Bloldassa’re (1 syl.\ chief of the 
monastery ot St. Jacopo di Compoiitclla. 
—Donizetti's opera, Jja iawwito (1S12). 

Bal'der, the god of light, peace, and 
dat, was Uie >oung and boantiful son of 
Odin and 1 rigga. Ills palace, Bnedab- 
lik (“ wide-shining ), stood in the Milky 
Way. lie w as si tin b} lloder, the blind 
old god ot dtrkness and ni^ht, but was 
rebtored to life at the general request of 
the gods .—Standiwivviin JUytholojy. 

Bn] ler the beautiful 
God of the gun liter gun 

LoiibhUuw J«gnier$ Dttth 

(Sydney Dobell has a poem entitled 
lialJcr, pubbshed in 1854 ) 

Bal'derston {Cdoh), the favourite 
old butler ot the mtsUr ot Itaaenswood, 
at ^VuUs Ciag lower. Being told to 
pToa ide supper for th« laird ot Bueklaw, 
he pretended that there were fat capon 
and good store m T)lcnt>, but all he could 
produce was '*lhc hinder end ot a 


Bddwm, the restless and ambitious 
duke of Boloiraa, leader of 1200 horse 
in the allied Christian%rmy. lie was 
Godfrey's brother, and \ery bko him, bur 
not Bo tall.—lasso, Jerusalem DeliXicrcd 
(157a). 

*#* He IB introduced by sir Walter 
Scott m Count hobert of JPans 

Baldwin, So the Ass is called in the 
beabt-epic entitled Boyna/d the Tax (the 
word means “ bold tnend ’). In pt. iii. he 
IS eallod *' Dr ” Baldwin (1408). 

Baldlwtn, tutor of Kollo (“the bloody 
brother”) and Otto, dukes of Normandy, 
and sons of Sophia. Bildwm was put to 
death by Kollo, bicau^to Hamond slow 
Gisbert the chancellor with on axe and 
not with a sword. Kollo said that 
Baldwin deserved death “for teaching 
Hamond no better ”—Beaumont and 
llctcher, Ihe Bloody Btothei (1639). 

Baldwin (Count), a fatal example of 
paternal self-will. lie doted on his elder 
bun Biron, but bcc luse he married agambt 
his inclination, disinherited him, and 
Axed all his love on Carlos his > ounger son. 
Biron fell at the siege of Candy, and was 
supposed to be dead. His wife Isabell i 
mourned for him seien ^ears, and 
being on the point of stars ation, applied 
to the count for aid, but he droio her 
from his house is a dog. Yilleroy (2 syl ) 
married her, but Biron returned <he 
following dai Carlos, heann^ of his 
brothers return, employed rumnns to 
murder him, and then chifrged Villcroy 
with the crime, but one of the ruffians 
impeached, Carlos was arrested, and 
Isabella, going mad, killed herself. Thus 
was the wilfuTncbS of Baldw m the source 


mutton ham that hod been three times 
on the table aircads, and the heel of a 
ewc-milk kcbbuck [cAtcac]” (ch vu.).— 
bir W. Scott, Bfide of Lammcnnoor 
(time, Wilham 111.). 

Baldnclk, an ancestor of the lady 
Kvehne Berengei “the betrothed.” He 
was murdered, and lady Eveline assured 
Hose flammock that she had seen his 
ghost frownmg at her.—Sir W. Scott, 
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Bal'drinEhAm (The lady Ermenf 
garde of), great aunt of lady Eveline 
Betenger “the betrothed.”—Sir W. 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Baldwin, the youngest and comeliest 
of Charlcma^e's paladins, nephew of sir 
Boland. • 


of infinite misery. It caused the death of 
his two sons, as well hs of his daughter- 
in-law.—ihomas Southern, The Fatud 
•Mart lage (1G92). 

Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury 
(1184-1190), introduced by sir W, Scott 
in his noi cl called The Betrothed (time, 
Henry II.). 

Baldwin de Oyley, esquire of sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert (Prec^tor of the 
Knights Templars) —Sir W. Scott. 
Ivawioe (time, wchard 1.). 


Balm (5ir), or “Balm le Savage,” 
knight of the two swrords. Ho was a 
No^umberland knight, Ond being taken 
captiae, was impnsonea six months by 
king Arthur. It so happened that a 
damsqH girded with a sword came ta 
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Canelot at tiio time of eir Balia's relcobc, 
ai^ told the king that no man could 
diav it who '(ras tomted with " shamo, 
tceat^eiy, or gmle.” King Arthur and 
aB his kmghts fuled in the attempt, hut 
sir Balin drew it readily. The uamsol 
be^ced him for the sword, but he refused 
to give it to any one. Whereupon the 
damsel said to him, That sword bhull 
he thy plague, lor with it shall ye slay 
3 rour best mend, and it shall also pro\ e 
your own death.” Then the I^dv of the 
Lake came to theking, and demanded the 
sword, but sir Bolin cut off her head v> ith 
it, and was banished from the court. 
After vanoua adventures he came to i 
castle where the custom was for c\cr\ 
guest to joust. Ho was accommodated 
witti a s^eld, and rode forth to meet hn 
antagonbt. So fierce was the encounter 
that both the combatants were slam, but 
Balin hved ]ust long enough to learn tliat 
his antagonist was his dearly beloiod 
brother Bolan, and both were buried in 
cue tomb.—bir T. Malorr, JJi&toty ot 
Frmce Arthvir, i. 27-4t (1470). 

•** “The Book of Sir B^in le Sa¬ 
vage” is part 1 . ch. 27 to 44 (both in¬ 
clusive) of sir T. Maloiy’s Uistoni of 
jTnnoe ArtAur, 

SaUnvemo, one of the leaders m 
. Agramant's allied aimy,—Ariosto, Or¬ 
lando A’orwso (1510). 

_ Baliol (jEUitoj d), usurper of Scotland, 
introduced in jRcd'jauntlet, a novel by sir 
W. Scott (time, George II.). 

(Jfrs.), fnend of Mr. Croftangrv, 
in the introductory chapter of 2Ac Ftiir 
Maui jt Pcf tA, a noi cl by sir W. Scott 
(time, Henry IV.). 

Ba'liol {Mrs. J^artha BUhunc), a lady 
of quality and fortune, who had a house 
^led Baliol Lodgmg, Canongate, I'dii!«- 
burgh. At death she left to her cou<>)n 
to. Croftangry two scries of toles called 
Th» Chromern of Canonqate (?.».), which 
he published.—Sir W. Scott, The JBtgh- 
iana Widow (introduction, 1827), 

Baliol ColleTO,Ozford, was founded 
(in 1263) by John de Bahol, knight, father 

Baliol i^g of Scotland. 

BaliBar'da, a sword made in the 
of Grga^ by tho sorceress Fal- 
«rxm; it woola cut through even en- 
duttted substances, and was given to 
fiege'ro lor the express purpose of “ deal- | 


mg Orlandos death.”—Ariosto, Orlando 
Fttnoso, XXV. 16 (1516). 

He know witli Valtfanl i«]l|{hte*t blowi. 

Her bebn, uor i4iU>d iK)r culnufc couM •vail 

N«r itnmgtr teiupctcd plate, nor twluted smII 

Baliverso, the basest knight in tho 
Saracen army.—Aiiosto, Orlai^ Furuiso 
(151G). 

Ball^orBalMi (“ toniibrace"), Omars, 
surnamed GAil-Shah (“earth’s kirfg”), 
founder of Uie Paishdadion djTiastj*. Re 
travelled abroad to make himself familiar 
with the laws and customs of other lands. 
On his return he met liis brother, and 
built on the snot of metduiga oitjif which 
he called Balk; and mode it the capital 
of his kingdom. 

Balkis, the Arabian name dt the 
queen of Sheba, waowrent from the Soutli 
to witness the wisdom and splendour of 
bolumou. According to tho ICoraa she 
was a lire-woi'.hipjicr. It is said that 
Solomon raised her to his bed and throne. 
She IS also called queen of Saba or Aaaz. 
—Al Koran, xx\i. (Sale’s notes). 

She fftiirled brrulf alreiid]r more potent tben Bnlkh!. 
and pictured to litr linaginntiou the seuii falhiu proe- 
tnte at the foot of her throne —Vf Becklo^ I atkek. 

Balkts quecnof Sheba or Saba. Solomon 
being told that her legs were covered 
with hair “ like tliose of an ass," hod tho 
presence-chamber floored with clobh laid 
o\er running water filled with fish. 
When Balkis approached the room, 
siippo<ting the floor to be W'ater, she 
lilted up her robcb and exposed hex hiury 
ankles, of which the king had bean rightly 
inf ormed.—/aHa/<T ’dom, 

BalTonkeiroch (Old), a Highland 
clucf and old friend of Fergus M*Xvor.~ 
Sir W. Scott, Waterley (time, George II.). 

BaJmung, the sword of Siegfried, 
forged by Wieland the smith of tto 
Scandin ivian gods. In a trial of ment, 
Wieland cleft Amilias (a brother smiih) 
to the waibt: but so fine was 1^ cut thn-t 
Amilias was not even conscious of it till 
he attempted to move, wiien he fell 
asunder into two pieces.— 

Zicd. 

Bfllni-BaTbi, tho land of projectors, 
visited by Gulliver.—Swift, StdOocr's 
IHvels (1726). 

Balrud'dety (The laird of), a re¬ 
lation of Godfrey Bertram, laird of 
EUangowan—Sir W. Scott, Gm 
nering (time, George IT.), „ 
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BANASTAR, 


of Fterabraa* “This 
faQiDOSbalsasn,'^ said don Quixote, “ only 
coste three rials [about sixponce] forthrra 
•quarts.'' It 'Vras the balsam with which 
bodv of Chrbt was embalmed, and was 
stolen by sir Fierabtos [Fe.a\ra.bra/t]. 
Such was its riitae, that one single drop 
of it taken internally would Instantly 
heal the most ghastly wound. ' 

“ It%i tbiilmin otSiUiami; It not only hmliall wounilm 
^ut cteu <]oSm doMh ittelf If Uton ihouM‘«t mo my 
ixMly m in two, triwKi Sandw, by aome oaluchy boik- 
rtrou, yon mutt «HreAill> pick up tbnt halt o( me whUh 
laUs on Uie iproatMt. and tlap It upon the other half before 
ihe Hood eonsealt, then k1>o nw a draught of the habwiu 
of Fierabnu, and you wil# pnwently ace me a« woud as 
an oroBgi^’*—Oervautw, non QntxoU, 1. U. 2 (1006). . 

Baltha'aar^ a merchant, in Shake- 
epeare's Comedy of Errors (1598). 

-Baikha’zar^ a name assumed b}' Portia, 
in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
(1598). 

Baltha'zar, servant to Romeo, in 
Shakespeare's Eoinco atul Julkt (1597). 

EcUtka’zar, servant to don Pedro, in 
ShakespeoTo’s JfucA Ado about Eothiivj 
(1600). 

Baliha'zar^ovA of the three “kings” 
‘>hown in Cologne Cathedral as one of tlic 
“ Magi ’* led to Bethlehem by the guiding 
star. The word niean.>i ‘ ‘ lord of treasures." 
'the names of the other two arc Melchior 
(‘‘king of light’’), and Caspar or Caspar 
(‘•the white one"). Klopstock, in The 
Messiah^ makes six “ Wise Men,” and 
none of the names are like these three. 

Balthazarf father of tTulinna, Vo- 
lantO, and Zam'ottL. A proud, peppery, 
and wealthy gentleman. His ^ugbter 
•Tuliana marries the duke of Aranda; hib 
bocond daughter the count Montalban; 
and Zamora marries signor Rinaldo.— 
J. Tobin, TJie Honeymoon (1801). 

Balue {Cardinal), in the court of 
I^uis XI. of France (1420-1491), intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott in Qnentin Dvr- 
vard (time, Edward IV.). 

BalugaxLtes (4 syl.), leader of the 
tnen from Leon, in Spain, and in alliance 
'^rithAgtamant.—^Ariosto, OrkmdoFwrum 
(1516). 

Balvftny (Zo»irf), kinsman of the earl 
«f f)ouglas.-~Sir W. Scott, Fear Maid of 
Berth (time, Henry IV.). 

Balwhidfier [BdV.wither], a Scotch 
Presbyterian pastor, filled with all riie 
olu-fashioned nationaL prejudices, but 
sini'orc, kindsbeorted, and pous. He is 
{armlous and Uvci his joke, but is quite 


ignorant of the world, being “ in it but 
not of it."—Calt, AnnaU cf the Farish 
(1821). ^ 

Dm Aci> J/lMb HaJttMdStr b n Siu rrarncntutlon of 
tbcpriuilthe bcutthb puMor; dnigent, bfwelM, loyid, 
mn) eieniplaiy In hb life, but without the Sery eeel utid 
“kirk-SlUng rlaquriioe”of tb«*uppoiten of tlw Coro- 
Hunt —It. Uuuubon. /{ngtlth UUraturt, U. SSI. 

Baly, one of the onciait and gigantic 
kings of India, who founded the city 
colled by bis ^ name. He redresseU 
wrongs, upheld justice, was generous and 
truthful, compassionate and charitable, 
so that at death he became one of die 
judges of hell.^ His city in time got 
overwhelmed with the encroaching ocean, 
bnt its walls were not overthrown, nor 
were tho rooms encumbered with the 
weeds and alluvial of the sco. One day 
a dwarf, named Vamcn, O'^ked the mighty 
monarch to allow him to measure tnree 
of his own paces for a hut to dwell in. 
Baly smiled, and hade him measure out 
what he required. The first pace of the 
dwarf compassed tho whole earth, tiic 
second the whole heavens, and the third 
tho infernal regions. Baly at once per- 
cei\'ed that the dwarf was Vishnfi, and 
adored the present deity'. Vishnu made 
the king “Governor of Pad'alon" or 
hell, and permitted him once a year tn 
revisit the earth, on the first full moon of. 
November. 

Duly built 

A city, like tlie «tlei ui tht yuib, . 

Being like a gud binioelf I or nmny an age 
IlaUi ocean n vrea npinit lib palacea, 

2 >11 o>er»taetincd they )ie beueatta the wariut 
Not overthrown * 

Sontbey, Cuna c/JTekama, xv. 1 (1309). 

Ban, king of Benwick {Brittanyl, 
father of sir Launcolot, and brother of 
Bors king of Gaul. This “ shadowy king 
of a btill more shadowy kingdom ’’ came 
over witk his royal brbther to the aid of 
Arthur, when, at the beginning of his 
mign, the eleven kings leagued against 
him (pt. i. 8). 

Yonder I ace the moat vaHant knlgdit of the woiM, end 
Ihe man of movt renown,for mk-Ii two hrethren aa ate king 
Ban and kliiK Bonaie not lliltig —Sir T. Malory, Mtatorn 
af Prausa Arthur, L 14 (1470) 

Ban'agher, a town in Ireland, on the 
Shannoii(King’a County). It formerly 
sent two members to parliament, and was 
a pocket borough. When a member 
spoke of a rottmi borough, he could de¬ 
vise no stronger expression than Thai 
beats Banagher, which passed into a 
household phrase. 

B^&asteir (Jfumfrey), brought up by 
Henry duke of Buckingham, and ad- 
voBccd^y him honour and wealth. 



BANEEKG. 


BAPTISTA. 


Tie ptafc^Kd to lo\o tlio duke os his 
dearest but vrhen Ilichard HI. 

oftctid £1000 reuard to ‘inj’ one who 
'Would uolner up the duke, llanastar 
betrayed him to John Mitton, bhenit oi 
Shropshire and lieuas tonii.}td to bnlis- 
bur\, uhen, he •u'i« bdu idcd Ihe^host 
oi the duke ptaved that Banistar s eldest 
son, “ rdt ot his ivits ini^ht end his life 
in *1 pi^&U i , til lb his second s( n miirht 
“ be dre n ned in a d) kc < ontainin,» less 
thin “hi f a toot of M iter, that his 
onU d ui^htor might be a Ici or, and th it 
Binibtar himsdt miu.ht ‘ Iiic in death 
and die m liti —Ihomas backiilh, 1 
Mnroui t ^ Mijiifti ifUif (‘ I he (.om- 
plaant, 1)S7; 

Banborg (i/ie h hop op mlr luoed 
inDonneiivn^el snarr iti\e — bl^^\ Sc< tt, 
Anne <f Ua t itt in (time, 1 div ird 1\ ) 

Banbury Cheese. Bardrlih « ills 
Slender i “Binbun cheest (1// / 
Wites of Windsor, act i st l), and in 
Jack Diums Jntertmmnt ne roui 
“ lou arc like a Banbun theese, nothing 
hut paring ’ Ihe Binburi chusc 
alluded to was a milk cheese, ibuut an 
inch m thickness 

Bandy - legged, Arnnnd GouiTi 
(IT/ti-lS-l >j, also called Ic panv I li 
uij ncuiietne siedc He was one of the 
tounder^ of the ‘ Cav eau niodcrnc 

Bane of the liand {L indacJ r t »), 
the iiiniL gnen to a (icrnian rrbboi 
knight on account of liis iccklcsa d( { rc- 
dations on his neie,hbi. urs properti He 
-ras plicid under the, ban ot thecinpre 
foi Ilia offences 

Bango'rian Controversy, a tlioo- 
logical paper waf begun ba Dr Hoidl}, 
bishop ot Bangor, the best reph being by 
Liiv Iho subject ot this controler^jy 
was a sorinon preached before boorge I , 
on the text, “ Mj kingdom is not of tins 
world ” 

Banks, a farmer, ihe great terror of 
olJ mother bawier, ^e witch of 1 dmon- 
ton —Ihe Witch of Idmonton (by liow- 
Jej, Dckker, and ford, l(>o8). 

Ban'natyne Club, a literary club 
which takes its name from George Ban- 
aatvne. It was instituted m 182d b} sir 
Walter fecotf, and had for its object the 
publication of rare works illustmtne oi 
Scottish histon, poctn, and gtncral 
literature. The club w is dis^hcd in 
l 8 o 9 . » « 


I 


Bannockburn (m Stirling), famoiie 
for the great battle between Bnne and 
Ldwnrd 11, in whuh the English army 
was totally defeated, and the Stots re¬ 
gained their freedom (June ii, 1 *14). 

Departed vpIriM ')f the inlphty dead I 
Oh once u,ali tu hr ed iiiutiueritim 
Tlu-i U 1 t ail the Ur ceofBji lakbin 
^ Uuillell J lcoturit of i/uite 1 (1 OJ) 

Banquo, a btotch general of roial 
extraction, in tlic time of Idwafd the 
Conftsbor lie w as murdered at the in¬ 
stigation of king Miclieth, but hiS son 
1 k mee esi apod, and from this 1 luince 
dcsiended a rice of kings who filled the 
throne ot Scotl lud (.nding with iTamcs I. 
of I ngliind, in whom were nnittd the 
two i row ns Ihc witches on the blasted 
heath hilled Bimpio as— * 

(1) r cr tl a I MI l tl ai t (imter 
( ) N t 0 I n V I**! » u i I U1 in’ 

(3) Tl ^bilt k t ki in tl 0 .h tl lie not e 
SI ih e| etat V (i& th ikt » 1 (KWb) 

(Historically no buch person as Banquo' 
cacr existed, and therefore I<lcancc was 
not the ancestor of the hou«c of btuart.) 

Ban'shee, a tutolan female spirit. 
l\ery chief tainih ol Ireland has its 
banshee, who is supposed togiie it warn¬ 
ing ol approaching death or danger. 

BaTitam( injdoCjrui), grand-master 
of the ccrimonies at “Baath," and a 
lery migliU personage m the opinion pt 
theeW of Bath—G Dickens, The Pic/-- 
inch Papci6 (1S30). 

Banting mftnj means Imng 

bv regimen for the sake of redueing 
siiperiliious fat ^ illmm Banting, ui 
undertaker, was kt one time a scry fat 
nun, but Le resolved to abstain from 
beir faiinateous foods, and all legc- 
t ihles, his ehicf diet being meat (17*K>- 
1878). 

Bap, a contraction of Bip/homet, » e. 
Hahoiuot An imaginary idol or si mbol 
whiib the Tcuiplars were accused of em¬ 
ploying m their mystenoas religious 
rites It was a small human figure cut 
m stone, with two heads, one male and 
the other female, but all the rest of the 
figure was female. Speumens still exist. 

Bap'tes (2 syl }, priests of the god¬ 
dess Cotytto, whose midnight orgies 
wore so obscene as to disgust even 
\ ery goddess of obscenity. (Greek, bapfe, 
“ to baptire,” because these pnests bauied 
themselves m the most effeminate man¬ 
ner.)—Juvraaid, SattreSf ii. 91. 

BapUsta, a nch centlcman ef 
PftduB, fktiier of Kathari'na “ the shrew ** 
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BARKIS. 


Bori cf the Imagi»ationt Mark Aken- 
fild&i author of TAo Pleasuros of t/te 
aginaHon (172141770). 

Bard of Memonj, S. Rogers, author of 
I%0 Pleaisures of Memory (176*2-1A55). 

Beard of Oltuy, W. Cowper [Coo'.jor], 
who lived for many years at ulncy, in 
Bucks (1731>1800}. 

Bard of Proee^ Boccaccio. 

He of Uie hundred nUe^ of loie. 

lf}iout S8(1S1S}. 

Bard of Bydiil Mount, William Words¬ 
worth, who lived at Bydal Mount; 
also called “ Poe* of the Evrursion," from 
his principal poem (1770-1850). 

Bard oj Tteickenham, Alcvandcr Pope, 
■who lived at Twickenham (1688-1744). 

Bards. Theancient Gaels thought that 
the soul of a dead hero could never he 
happy till a bard had sung an elegy over 
the aeceasod. Hence rrhen Oairbar, tlie 
usurper of the throne of Ireland, fell, 
though he iros a rebel, a murderer, and a 
coward, Ids brother Cathmor could not 
endure the thought of his soul being 
unsang to rest. So he goes to Osbian and 
gets him to bcnd a b<ird “ to give the soul 
of the king to the wind, to open to it Die 
airy hall, and to give joy to the darkened 
ghost."—Obsian, Temora, ii. 

Bardell (-Wr?.), landlady of “ apart- 
* meats for single gentlemen ” in Goswell 
Street. Jlere Mr. Pickwick lodged for a 
time. She persuaded herself that he 
would make her a good second husband, j 
and on one ocea&ion was seen in his amis 
by hie three fnendb. Mrb. Bardell put 
herself in the hands of Messrs. Dodson 
and Fogg (two unpimciplcd lawyers), 
who vamped up a case against Mr. Pii*k- 
ovick of “ breach of promise," and obtained 
a verdict against the dclendant. Subse¬ 
quently Messrs. Dodson and Fogg arrested 
their oivn client, and lodged her in the 
Fleet.—C. Dickens, TAe Pic/vmch Papc?k 
(1836). 

Baxdd'sanist (t a follower of 
Bardc'san, founder of a Gnostic sect in 
the second contuiy. 

Bar'dolph, corporal of captain sir 
John Falstaif, m 1 and 2 Jfenry IV, and 
in Tho Merry^ Wives of Wii^or. In 
Henry Y. he is promote to lieutenant, 
and is corporal. Both are hanged. 
Bardoiph is a bravo, out great hnmonst; 
he is a low-bred, drunken swaggerer, 
■wholly witbout principle, and ahrayg 
poor. His red,^ piwply nose w an ever- 
ustiiig joke with sir ^ohn andf others. 


Sir John in allusion thereto calls Bardolpb 
“The Knight of the Burning Latnp.'*^ 
He says to him, “ Thou art our admiral, 
and bearest the lantern in the poop.*' 
Elsewhere he tells the corporal he hi^ 
saved him a “thousand marks in link's 
and torches, walking with him in the night 
betwixt tavern and tavern.”—Sh^, 

I spcarc. „ 

Wo an much of tlio mind of FabtafTa tailor. Wo 
niu.t have better tusutitnee (or dr John «bim Bardfelph .. 
—Uouiutay. 

(The reference is to 2 Henry IV. act i. 
sc. 2. When FalstafE oskb Pa^, “ 
said Master DumbIcUm about the s&iin 
for my short cloak and slops V J Page 
replies, “He said, sir, you bhotud pro¬ 
cure him better assurance than Bardoiph. 
lie . . . liked not the security.") ^ 

Bardon {Ifuyh), the scout-master in 
the troop of lieutenant Fitzurse.—Sir W. 
bcott, Runhoe (time, Richard I.), 

Borere (2 syl.), an advocate of Tou¬ 
louse, cjillcd “ The Anacreon of the 
Guillotine.” lie was president of the Con¬ 
vention. a member of the Constitutional 
CommlMee, and chief agent in (ho con¬ 
demnation to death of IjOuIs XVI. As 
member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, he decreed that “Terror must be 
the order of the day." In the first em¬ 
pire Barbre bore no public part, but at the 
restoration he was banished from France, 
and retired to Brussels (1755-1841). 

The filthiest and most ipHeful Yahoo rm n noWn 
eroatuM touiporod vnlh BarriOre t»tcj of hbtoTy.—lord 
Macaula>. , —» 

Bar'guest, a gpblin armed -with tceHj 
nnd claws, it would sometimes set np in 
the streets a most fearful scream in the 
“ dead waste and middle of the night." 
The faculty of seeing this monster was 
hunted to a few, but those who possessed 
it could by the touch communicate the 
“gift" to others.—JRwry MytJuIogy, 
North of Bngland. 

Bar'gulus, an Illyrian robber or 
pirate. 

K.l)gula^. inyriiis latro, d« quo fitapud Wiaaiiftp .p.,n, 
magnaa opes habuU.—Cicero. Oa Ogtetu, a. U. 

Baricondo, one cf the leaders of the 
Moorish ar^. He was slain by die 
duke of Clarence.—Ariosto, Otiando 
thirioso (1516). 

Barker (Mr,), friend to SowerboRT. 
Mrs. Barher, his wife.—W. Brough, 

A Pticnomenon in a SmoOk Frodt. 

Bar'kis, thee carrier who courted 
[Clara] Peggot'ty, by ttSiling David 
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BARN-BUBNERS 


Conporfidd wben he wrote home to say 
to ms nnrso ** Barkis is wnllm'.” Clara 
took the hint and became Mrs. Barkis. 

H« diet «b«i> ilu Ud0 90M ent eonflimliis th« super 
etUDUtbst paoplafluit die tiU the tide goes out or be 
horn tlU It b in. The lust words be utters sN Isu-Usb 
wUUn Dickens, JOi*iu CepparMtd esx. (UMS) 

(Mrs. Quickly saj s o| sir John Fahtaff, 
“’A piurted e\en jntt between twelve and 
one» e’en at the turmne o’ the tide."— 
Henvf/ K. act ii. sc. 3, ].o99 ) 

Barlaham and Josaphat, the 
heroes and title of s minnebon^, the 
object of which w.is to show the tiinn)]>h 
of Chnstian doctrines o>eT paganism 
Barlaham is a hermit who com erts Josa¬ 
phat, an Indian prince, Ihis “ lay” was 
immensely popu'ir m the Middle Ages, 
and hys been tran<tlated into erv Euro¬ 
pean language —Rudolf of 1 ms (i min- 
nebinger, thirtccntli centurj) 

Barley (i7»W), Clari’'t fathei Chicflv 
remarkable for drinking rum, and thump¬ 
ing on the floor —C Dickens, Gfcat 
Lxp&tatwns (IbbO). 


Barleycorn {Sir Tohn), Malt-liqnor 
persoDihea Hw mighbouis %owed that 
••ir John should die, so thej hired ruflums 
to “plough him with ploughs and burj 
lum, ” tins thc\ did, and afterwards 
“ combed him w ith hanows and thrust 
clods on his head, ’ but did not kill him. 
liicn with hooks and sickles they “cut 
his kgs off at the knees, ’ bound him like 
i thici, and left lum “ to wither with the 
wind,” but he died not The> now “rent 
him to the heait,” and baling “mowed 
him in a mow,’ sent two bnvos to beat 
him with clubs, and tlici be it him so sore 
that “all his flesh fell from his bones,” 
hut j ct he died not. To a kiln thev next 
hiuled lum, and burnt him tike a 
inartjr, but he sunned the bnniing. 
lh(} crushed him between two stones, 

1 ut kiUed him not. Sir John bore no 
m ihoe for this ill-usage, but did his best 
to cheer the flagging spirits men of his 
wrist persecutors. 

This song, from the Mntjltsh 
(1651), is generally 
scribed to Robert Bums, but all that the 
^"otch Met did was sbgh^y to otter parts 
of it. The same moy be said of “ Auld 
Byn&” **Co’ the Yowes,” “My 
Heart IS San* for Somebody,” “Green 
»?mw the Rasbesi O* ” and several othear 
iiongs, set down to the credit of Bums. 



ditch,” and his two companions “Marqma 
of Islington ” and “ Earl of Pancras.” 

Basrhui (BMy), a jest^, who fancied 
himself a “mighty potentate.” He was 
arell known in the east of London, and 
died m Whitechapel workhouse. Some 
of his sayings were really witty, and 
some of his attitudes truly farcicaL 

Bar'meoide Feast, a mere dream- 
feast, an illusion, a castle in the air. 
Schacabac “thehare-hpped;” a manin tho* 
greatest distress, one day ealled on the 
rich Barmecide, who m merry jest asked 
him to dine with him. Barmecide first 
washed in hypothetical water, Schacabac 
followed hm example. Barmecide then 
pretended to eat of vanous damties, 
Schacabac did the same, and praised them 
highly, and so the “ feast” went on to the 
close. The story says Barmeude was so 
pleased that Schacabac had the good 
sense and good temper to enter into the 
spmt of the joke Without resentment,, 
that he ordered in a real banquet, at 
which Schacabac was a welcome guest — 
Ara&ian Nights (”lhe Barber’s Sixth 
Brother”), 

Bar'nabas (^.), a disciple of Gama¬ 
liel, cousin of St. Mark, and fellow- 
labourer with St. Paul. He was mar¬ 
tyred at SaUmis, a.d. 63. St. Barnabas' 
Bay 18 June 11 .—Acts iv. 36,37. 

Bar'naby ( Widow), the title and chief 
character of a novel by Mrs. Trollope 
(1839). The widow is a vulgar, pre¬ 
tentious husband-hunter, wholly without 
principle. Widoto SamiAy has a sequel 
called The Bamdbys tn America or The 
Wtdoto Mamed, a satire on America and 
the Amencons (1840). 

Bamaby Budget a half-witted 
young man, whose companion is a raven. 
He was allured into joimng the Gordon 
ribters, and condemned to death, but 
afterwards reprieved.—C. Dickens, Bar-- 
naby Budge (1841). (See BuxiQS, Ban- 
VABT, p. 850.) 

Barnacle, brother of old Nicholas 
Cockney, and guardian of Piiscilla Tom¬ 
boy of tile Indies. Barnacle is a 
tca^man of the old school, udio thinks 
the foppery and extravagance of the 
“ Cockney’’school inconsistent with pros¬ 
perous shop-keeping. Though brusque 
and even iu-manneiid, he has good 
and good discernment of eharacter.—TAs 
Bomp (altered from BiokerstafE's toee la 

BandBnmeai, ttltra^zadicato or 
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•destntctues, 'wbo luixnt the barni m 
order to reform social and political abuses 
These wiseatrci^iere ibout as sipiint as 
the Dutchmm eho burnt down lus barns 
to get nd of the rats which infcstid tht m 


Sames (I n //), soia mt to colonel 
hlannonn^, at W oc dburtic —"sir B bcott, 
Guy Mann » mt] (turn, Gtorgt II ). 


Bamoy, a rcpuls»i\e Jew, who waited 
on the custuiiu ts at the low public lu uso 
tfrcqmnttd b-s 1 ajfin md h s is'.oo itcs 
ltirni> olwa s spoke through lus nose — 
C Diekens, OUlu 2i at (I'l 17) 

Bam'stable {Jientcnmt) m the 
llntibh nw>, m love witli Kite Plowdin 
luece of toloncl Hcwaid «f I»ew 1 ik 
The illianoe not brin,j appro td of, K itc 
IS removed lioin I np:Iand to \iikii i 
but Bamstiblc f,ots to 4morica ti dis 
<o\er her retreat In this he sumfds 
but being sti/od is a spv, is nnui n If 1 
bv colonel How ird to be hun„ 1 1 thf 
•V irdarm of an Vnienean frigate t died Uio 
Alaumf I benreeb is the v oung ni in led 
off, when the colonil is infoiined 11 it 
llarastable is bis own son and he irrives 
at the scene ot exetutim lubt in lime to 
eav e him Ot ct ursc ifter this he marru s 
the ladv of his alTutirn—1. Iit^ball, 
7%e Pilot (i burleltai 


’ Barnwell {f i.oi jt) the chief ch iraetor 
and title of a tiaged> bj Otor„e I iHo 
Ocorge Bimwtllis a London appnntue 
who falls in lov e w ith S irah "Millw ood f t 
bhorcditeh, who lea Is lura astrav He 
first rols his inasfer if •£ *00 He ne\t 
robs his uncle, a neb gr izitr at Ludl i \ 
and 1 aiders bun 11 iv iiig spent all the 
inonev of hia iniqnitj, b iroh Millwood 
turns h m off and informs against Inm 
Both are exeeutcd^l7 JJ) 

*#• For manv 3 ears thisplav was acted 
on boxing-nigh^ as a ustlul lesson to 
London apprentices * 


Aaanflemnn caTIcA one d i> on Dvni! Ro«< <I"“8-1700I 
nctor and tol I him Iik f wi er wl o I .y at the point of 
death to ace h n W1» o acior wss at 

the bedside tie distKinaimid Mr Hots sonef rty 
>partii^ like Georgel jTiMiU I »riT bcI myrnasterto 
Kupply the imboanletl tx ratagaice ofs lUUwoul I 
^k her to see sour rorfirmo ce wl i h lo ehocked me 
J It 1 voved to break tlie coni evtlm and ret im to the 
sath of vhtuo J kei t mv reio ut on replaced the money 
t hodetoleu wrffoonda Miria in my master sdauahter 
faoon siK!.«edrf to my matters bisuiesa and have 
WcitiMthed you £1000 lu w) a 11 -Klh ini Ola-omUtt of 
C^flM 


BAroxi {ITie old Tn.luJi). a romance 
by Clara Reeve (1777) 

Bar'rabss, the neh “ .Tew of Malta " 
He 48 umply ahiunan monbter, who kills 
in f|K>rt| poisons Sfholi nimnerife, and 


invents miemal machines bhakcepeare’s 
“bhvlock” has ahuniamh in the aery 
wlmlwind of his rcscnlment, but Mar¬ 
lowe’s "Barrabas" is a mere ideil ot (hit 
**thing” which Chnstian prejudice ome 
deemed a Jew. (bco B vr vi vs )—Mar¬ 
lowe, 2he JevB of Malta (I58b). 

Pat'rabaSy the famous robber and 
murdcref set free lustcod of Christ bv 
desire of the Jews Called m the ifew 
i Lsianieut Jiarab'bat M irlow c e it's Uie 
word **larrabis’ m his Jcio of Malta, 
an 1 Shakespeate sav s 

W uul I any of U Ht k i f K ir riLas 

Hj 1 hccu b r 1 i i I r ti r tl i a Cl ri U tn 

Mrcuiitoft nici aitli sc 7(1 IS) 

Barry Cornwall, the nom de pluine 
c f Hn an B iller Procter It is an 
impcrfict anigram of hvs name (l78s- 
1871) 

Barsad (7o7i i), alias Ionian Ptos\ 
a spv. 

H Ijid vn aq I K I I o e 1 iit t c t str I Ut hat ns a 
r ul ir in lin tinr tow rdt tho 1 > 1 ik ex|rrt.ion 
tl r f r» II r—e Hi kctit A TileotJua <it *t it 
16 (Is ) 

Barsis'a (‘^mfon), in the Gmidtan, 
the basis of the storveulkd 2he Monk, by 
M (v I ewis (179b) 

Barston, ah is captain lenwickc, a 
Jesuit and secret correspondent ot the 
counti ss of H( rbv —Sit B beott, Ptia it 
0/ tht Jei't. (time, Chirles II ) ^ 

Barthol'omow {Piothfr), guide of 
th<» two Philipsonb on thiir wav to 
btiasl IIrg —Sir W brott, An lo of (Meter- 
shin (tune, Edward lY.). 

riithoVoimw (Sf) Hisdaj is August 
21 , and nib sv mbol i knife, m nllttbion to 
the knife with which he is said to have 
been ti ij ed aUv e, 

Bartholomew Massacre, thegreat 
slaughter of tlic I rench huguenots {nro- 
Uitants] 111 the reign of Charles IX , 
begun on bt Bartholomews Dea,157J 
In this persecution we are told some 
TO,000 persons were massacred in cool 
blood, borne saj luoro than double that 
number. 

Bartholomew Pig«s Nares saya 
these pigs, were real aniihals roasted and 
sold piping hot m the SmithflUd fair. 
Dr Johnson thinks tnev wire the “tidy 
boar-pigs ” made of flour with eurrants 
for their eyes. FalstaflE calla himself 

A Utile tidy Butholoinev beer pic 

men tJ\ octll H 4(UWS 

Bartoldo, a wch old miser, who died 
of fear and wwt of subteAmce. Fazio 



BARTOLK 


BASIL. 




rifled his treasures, aud at the accusation 
of bis own Wife was tried and executed.— 
Dean Milrnan, i'anio 

Bartole (2 sy/.), a Frendi lawyer of 
the foarteen^ centu]^, whoso anthority 
amnnt'st French barristers is equal to that 
of IMockstonc in our own courts. Ilence 
the French proverb, lie kaom hts “ liar- 
tote ” os vreit as a cordelier his Dormi." 
'Ghe Hormi is an anonymous compilation 
of sermons, for the use of the cordeliers or 
preaching monks. 

Bartole or £artoldo, a man who secs 
nothing in any tiling, quite used up. Tb i.s 
18 B#t the lau'Tcr ret erred to above, but 
Bartoldo or Bart ole, the hero of an 
Italian tale by Croel, and very popular in 
th^ early part of the i,evcntcentU centurj'. 
Tins Bartoldo was a comedian by profes¬ 
sion, and replies to cverjdhing, “I sec 
nothing in it.” He treats kings and 
princcH with no more ceremony than he 
docs be^ars and sweeps. From this 
character comes the French phrase, Jtesolu 
comme Jiartole^ “ qui veut dire, un bomme 
que rien ne dcvoncerte.”— BUaire le Ga%. 

Bar'tolus, a covetous lawyer, hus¬ 
band of Amaran'ta.—^Beaumont and 
Fletcher, T/ui SjKtni'A Curate (1622). 

Barton {-Sir Aiufrcw), a Scotch sca- 
oflicer, who had obtained in l.lll letters 
of marque for himself and his two sons, 
to moke fcprisals upon the subjects of 
Portii^. The council-board of England, 
at which the earl of Surrey presided, was 
daily pestered by complaints from British 
merchants and sailofs against Barton, and 
at last it was decided to put him down. 
Two ships were, .therefore, placed under 
the commands of air Thomas and sir 
Edward Howard, an engagement took 
place, and sir Andrew Barton was slain, 
bravely flghiing. A ballad in two parts, 
railed Sit Andrew Barton,” is inserted 
in Fercy's Iteliques, U. ii. 12. 

^Barttoh. Dtfes, dono, aocr-vous lu 
A'urucA 1 Said when a j^rson puts an 
unexpected question, or meJecs a startling 
proposal. It arose Bins: Lafontaine 
went one day with Hacine to tcnelyrct^ and 
aBihte. He turned at random 
♦o the “ Fn^fier of the Jews,” in Baruch, 
was so etniek with it that ho said 
Sacin& **Dltea, done, who was 
this Baruch? Wiy, ^ you know, man, 
ne was a fine gwainsand for some days 
J**®rwaidi the first question he asked bis 


BarailTai <3 syl.}, the duke of 
OrmOnd, a friend and firm adherent of 
Charles 11. As BarrilRu assisted David 
when he was exj^ed by Absalom from 
his kingdom, so Ormond assisted Charles 
IT. Yihon he was in exile. 

mnlU it. (rowned vnth honoan mtil «lUi yean,. .. 

In exile wtih hU tEod>like prliire lie mouniM, 

For him he kuffCKil and «Uh him retunied. 

Drideu, ^irifomand L 

Basa-Andre, the wild woman, a 
sort'crce’i, married to Basa-Jaun, a sort of 
vanipiie. Basa-Andre sometimes is a 
sort of land mermaid (a beautiful lady 
who sits in a cave combing her locks with 
a golden comb). She hates ^urch bells, 
(bee Basa-Jaux.) 

BaBa-Jau]i,a wood-sprite, married tt 
Baso-Andre, a sorceress. Both haled tli* 
sound of church bells. Three brothers 
and their sister agreed to serve him, but 
the wood-sprite used to suck blood from 
the finger of the girl, and the brothers 
resolved to kill him. 'Ibis they accom¬ 
plished. The Basa-Andre induced the 
irl to put a tooth into each of the foot- 
aths of her brothers, and, lo 1 they be¬ 
came oxen. The girl crossing a bridge 
saw Basa-Andre, and said if riie did net 
restore her brother? she would put her 
into a red-hot ovcu, so Basa-Andre told 
the girl to give each brother three blows 
on the back with a hazel wand, and on so 
doing tlicy were restored to their proper 
forms.—Ilev.W.'Wcbster, Basque Leger^, 
49 (1&77). 

BsLShfVil Man. (TheV a comic drama 
hy W. T. Moncriqff. Edward Blush- 
ington, a young man just come into a 
large fortune, is so bashful and shy that 
life is a misery to him. He dines at 
Friendly Hall, and makes all sorts of 
ridiculous blunders.* llis college chum, 
Frank Friendly, sends word to say that 
I he and his sister Dinah, with sir lliomas 
and lady Friendly, irill dine with him at 
Blushington House. After a few glasses 
of wine, Edward loses his shyness, 
makes a long speech, and becomes the 
accepted suitor of Diim Friendly. 

Basil, the blacksmith of Grand Fre, 
in Acadia (now Nova Scotia)^ and fatoer 
of Gabriel the betrothed of Evangeline, 
When the colony was driven into exile in 
1718 by George II., Basil Bottled in 
Louisiana, onfl jsprtBtly prospered ^but his 
son led a waudering life, looking for 
Evangeline, and died F^^ylvania 
of the plague.—Longfellow, 

( 1841 ^. 
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Ba'aile (2 iyf.), a e-tlumniatinff, ny- } 
gardty bigrtt m Jc Jfattage de Injaio^ j 
and m Le^atbitr de Scidlc^ both 
by B^iumarchaw “Bawle” and “Tar- 
tuff o” are the tno French iiiraiiiation& of 
lehgtous hvpooTi«y. Ihe former is the 
clerical humbug, and the latter the lay 
religions h\ poi ritPi Both deal largely 
m calumn}, and trade in slander 

Basil'ia, a hypothetical island in the 
northern ocean, lamuns for its amber. 
Mannert says it is ihe southern extremity 
of Sw^en, erroneoush c lUcd an island 
It IS an historical ioct that the ancients 
drew their chief suplly of amber from 
the shores of tlic Baltic 

Basilis'co, a hullv and a braggart, m 
Sotf/man and Pet edt (15*12). Shikc- 
epoare has made ** L\atol ” the counterpart 
of “ Ba&iUsco. * 

Xnifcjit kn Rht Kood mother BasUlsto like 

Sbakcil'sre AinjJakn ^itl <>c.l(l'<M) 

(That is, “ my boa‘>ting like Basilisco 
has mode me a knight, good mother. ’) 

Baa'iliak, supposed to kill 'wiUi ib 
gaze the ^rsou u ho looked on it 7 lius 
Henry Vl. sajs to bull oik, “Come, 
basilisk, and kill the innocLUt garer i^ith 
thy sight *' 

Netus 1 1 vder *e r 1 f tuiliv is arena, 

Vuluor It asppt tu it imuibusque not et 
• M mtaanot 

Baailil^y a neighbour of Quiterio, 
sihom he lo\ed fiom childhood, hut 
nhen grown up the father of the lady 
forbade bun the house, and promisid 
Quitena in mnmage to Camacho, the 
ridiest man of the vicinity. On then 
way to churl h thev passed Basilius, 
who had follon on his snord, and all 
thought he i\as at the point of death. 
Ho prayed Quitena to marry him, “ for 
his sours pence,’ and us it was deemed a 
mere ceremony, they were marned in due, 
form. Up then btaiied the st ounded man, 
and showed that the stabbing a as only 
a niss, and the blood that of a sheep from 
tiie slaughter-house. C imodio gracefully 
accepted the defeat, and allowed the pre¬ 
parations for the general feast to proceed. 

JBMlliw It itnrg and ai,tira pltdlun tlw Iwr ad 
aApHr. vieaUI«]i with araanng dexterltr and la an 

mickatw u« nuu like a buck leaps like a 
nC Mt, and pliya at eklttlai like a wlaard Tben lie 
BH a ftaa evua for elnsiiiR he touches the gutter ao ai to 
arntt ap^ and baadlee a foil as well a« angfencer 
iaaMa<*-4!Bnaatee Ihm tbieote, II k d (ISl^ 

BAtfkdnnUe (A)t an edition of the 
KtarTestiamen^ or lAtin classics, brought 
ottt by J^n Btt^enrillei a famous printer 


Bosng or Bagf»oa, a bcandinavian 
king, who with Haloen or Halfdcne 
(2 ey/.) king of Dentuark, m 871, made a 
descent on vVcbscx. In this year I^tiiel- 
red fought nine pitched battles with the 
Danes. The first was the battle of Engle- 
dold, in Berkshire, lost by the Danes, tlie 
next was the battle of Beading, won by 
the Din^, the third was the famous 
battle of iTscesdun or Ashdune (now 
Ashton), lost bv the Danes, and m which 
king Bigsccg was slam. 

And Ethebnl with them [t te Danei] nliia aiiiidiT flclib 

thathugbt 

Then Reading jcregainad led hj^hatnlljnt lord 
WbeioDibrigre outbraved and ntldi.n uoid toaword. 

Unyton Polyolhon xil (Ulii 

Ntxt iLor (871) the Danea for the tint time eutond 
Woder The first pi lee the/ rune to woa ReaUng 

N I e great bnlUes be iiki> snt il or sk roiidiM were 
fiUhht tliu leir In sesne if wlileh the kniMhib won and 
11 othen the Utnea lint aldemixii Athilwulf fought 
the Datiei nt En^kflild ui 1 beat thenL to ir do/a alter 
that thtro wiu another battle at Rea hng where the 
Iiaiiu had the be ter cf It and dithctnnif waa killed 
kiir do)* litem irU there woa another not* fomom 
tattle at Xaceedan usd ktrg ttlelred fought 
against tlie t lo kii gs and slew Bigtct^ wltli h!( o«n 
bud I A Ireiman CK(tfwtorjr (JSSJ). tee 
Avir Ltfe €^J.}fnd (ninth i > ntur/) 

Bassa'mo, the lover of Portia, sne- 
c( «.<,!ul in hia chon e of the three caskttb, 
which awarded her to lum as wife. It 
was for Bassamo that his fnend Antonio 
borrowed 3000 due its of the Jew Shylock, 
on the stiange condition that if he re¬ 
turned the loan within three months no 
interest should he required, but if not, 
the Jew might claim a pound of An¬ 
tonio s flesh lor forfeiture —Shakespeare, 
Merohaiit of Venice (1598). 


Baa’set (Chunf), a swindler and 
forger, who assumetrihe title of “count” 
to further his diuhonesf practices.—* 
C. Cibber, The Provoked Husband (1728). 

BasBia'nus, brother of Satur'nins 
emptroT of Rome, in loi e with Lamn'ia 
daimhterof Titus Andron'icus (properly 
Anaronicui), He is stabbed by Deme- 
tnus and Chiron, sons of Tam'ora qneen 
of the Goths.—(?}Shakcspeare, Jlfus 
Andronicus (1593). 

Bassi'xio (Count), the “peiynred 
husband ” of Anrelia, slam by aW^o.— 
Mrs, Ccntliyre, The Perjwed Wusimd 
(1700). 

Bastard. Homer was probably a 
bastard. Virgil was certainly one. 
Keoptol'emos was the bastard son of 
AchillOs by Dcidamla (S syi.). Bomnlus 
and Remus, if they ever existed, were the 
love-sons cf a vestal. Brutus the WNd- 
cide was a bastard. Ulvssia was two* 


swindler and 
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BATTLE OF WAETBDRG. 


Imbly- so, Tea«e; cert(utth% and Darius 
('ioned in tiia surname o£ Awuis. 

JtastarA {The), in Eaglish history is 
TTllJiam 1.. natural son of Bobert le 
Diahte. Hu mother was a peasant ^1 
of Falaise. 

Bastard of Orleans, Jeon Dunois, 
a natural son of Louis duo d’Orldans 
(brother of Charles VI.), ancf one of the 
most hrilliant soldiers France ever pro> 
ducod (1403-1408). Bdranger menuona 
him in his Charles Sept. 

Bastille. Tlie prisoner urho had 
4>een confined id the Bastille for sixty-one 
3 ears was A. M. Dassault, who was in¬ 
carcerated by cardinal Bichclieu. 

Bat. In South Staffordshire tlrnt 
afhev coal tvhich will not burn, but which 
lies in the lire till it becomes rod hot, is 
called “bat;" hence the expression, 
IVctmi as u bat. 

Bata'via, Holland or ‘the Nether¬ 
lands.^ Se called fronj the Bala'vians, 
a Celtic tribe, whicli dwelt there. 

. . . will of care, 

Biitivln nnbes forth; mul ns Umv «w«rp 
On KOumiina akatm atbfiii«nd<liftri«ntira}&, 

She thou ii»r tniM ii nuuMoned all e Itli Jiqr. 

Ifiionktnn, Seatons (’* Wuitor,” irsS). 

Bates (t syl.), a soldier in the army of 
Henry V., under bir Thomas Krpingham. 
He is introduced with C’ourt and 
Williams as sentinels before the English 
<amp at Agineourt, and the king un¬ 
known comes to them during the watch, 
and holds with them a conversation 
respecting the impending battle.—Shake- 
si>eare, itenry K act iv. hc. 1 (i599). 

Bates (JFhxnh), the friend of Whittle. 
A man of good plain sense, who tries to 
laugh the old beau out of his folh'.— 
Garrick, The Irish WHow (1737). 

Bc^es {Charley), generally called* 

blaster Bates,” one of Fogin’s “ pupils," 
training to be a pickpocket. He is 
always laughing uproariously, and is 
almost equal in artifice and adroitness 
to ** The Artful Do^^r ” himself.— 
C. Dickciis, Olioer Taist (1887). 

Bath, called by the Bomans Agues 
Solis (** waten of uie sun ”), and by ihe 
Baxont AcAomimmtm (“diy of the 
sick”). 

Bichaid Hash, generally 
callfA Beuu K^, master of the ceto- 
nwes for fiHy-slxyeats in thntfashion- 
♦Me «lty 4167^76?. 


BaCt {TIte Maid of). Hiss Linley, a 
beautiful and accomplished singer, who 
married Eichard B. ^eridan, the states¬ 
man and dramatist. 

Bath {The Wife of), one of the 
pilgrims travelling from Southwark to 
Canterbuty, in Chaucer’s Ottn^erbitry 
Tales. Sue tolls her tale in turn, and 
chooses “ Blidas ” for her subject (1^8). 

Bath'sheba, duchess of Portsmouth, 
a favourite court lady of Charles IL As 
Bathsheba, the wife of Uri'ah, was 
criminally loved by David, so Louisa P. 
Keroual (duchess of Portsmouth) was 
criminally loved by Charles II. 

My father [CAorbi II.\ wbomarUh reverence 1 name ... 
li gruem bi Bathelieba's emhiaces utl. 

Uryilen. Abtatomand AeHMopM. IL 

Battar (At), i.e. Has trejushant, one of 
Mahomet’s swords. 

Battle {The Britifh Soldiers'), Inker- 
man, November 5, 1854. 

Battle of Barnet, 14tli April, 1471, 
was certainly one of the most decisive 
ever fought, althoimh it finds no place 
amongst professor (Jreasy's list of “de¬ 
cisive battles,” It closed for ever the 
Age of Force, the potentiality of the 
barons, and opened the new cm of trade, 
literature, aud public opinion. Here fell 
Warwick, the “ kingmaker,” “ la-^t of the 
barons;” and thenceforth the king had 
no iiccr, but king was kir^. lords were 
lords, and commons the people. 

Battle of BTations, the terrible 
conflict at Leipsio (October 18 and 19, 
1813) between Napoleon and the Allies, 
Its issue was the defeat of Napoleon and 
the deliverance of Germany, jt is called 
“the Battle of Nations” not only from 
the number engaged tiierein, but also 
from its being the Aiampion battle of the 
nations of Europe. 

Battle of Prague, a piece of de¬ 
scriptive music very popular in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth ceniur}'. It 
was composed by Fmnz ^Eotawaxa of 
Prague, bora 1791. ' 

Battle of Waaptburg (2^), the 

A nnual cemtest of tile minnesingers for 
he prize offered by Hermaim mar- 
gtaf of Wartbuxg, near Gotha, in Ger¬ 
many, in the tw^l^ century. There is 
a minnesong so oalied, celebrati^ the 
famous contests of Wipter von ywi- 
weide sad Wolfram von Ew^enl^h wim 
Heinrich von Oftetdiogen, Heinrieh 
lost the former end ifon mt latter. 

♦ 
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BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 


of thO Ghloats, Maiignano, 
SeptetttWi 1515. Francois I. won this 
bftUile over the Scrips and the duke of 
Mihm. The French uumbered 26,000 
men, the Swiss 20,000. The loss of the 
former was 6000, and of the latter 10,000. 
It is called “ the Battle of the Giants ” be¬ 
cause the combatants on both sides were 
“mightjr men of war," and strove for 
victory like giants. 

Battle of the Three Emperors, 
Austerlitz, 2Dd December, 1805. So 
called because the emperor Napoleon, the 
emperor of Rnssia, and the emperor of 
Austria were all present. Napoleon won 
the fight. 

Battle of the West (Great), the 
battle between king Arthur and Mordied. 
Here the king received Lib death-wound. 

For battle of the booh, of the herrji 
of the moat, of tlie btajidutd, of tiie 
i-purs, etc., sec Dictionaru of Phroie atiJ 
Fable. 


Marlborough, by the defeat of Tallord, 
broke oil the ambitious sebemes of 
Louis XIV. 

(12) PvPotoa (.v.D. 1709), in which 
Charles XII. of Sweden was defeated by 
Peter th Great of Rnssia, and the sta¬ 
bility of the Muscovite empire was 
established. 

(13) Sixrato'ga (a.d. 1777), in which 
general G&tes defeated Burgoyne, and 
decided the fate of the American llcvoki- 
tion, by making France tlicir ally. 

(14) (a.d. 1792), -in which the 
allied armies under the duke of Bruns¬ 
wick were defeated by tke French £evo- 
liitinnists, and the revolution ,was 
sutkied to go on. 

(15) Waterloo (a.d. 1815), in which 
Wellington defeated Napoleon and saved 
Europe from becoming a French pro¬ 
vince. 

Battles. J. B. Martin, of Paris, painter 
of battle-scenes, was called by the French 
M. des Bataiilc)> (1659-1735). 


Battles (The Fifteen Decisive), accord¬ 
ing to professor Creaty, aic— 

(1) MaFathon (n.c. 190), in which the 
Greeks under Milti'adcs defeated Danus 
the iVrsian, and turned the tide of Asiatic 
im osion. 

(2) Syracuse (n.c. 413), in which the 
Athenian power was broken and the ex¬ 
tension of Greek domination prevented. 

(3) Arbifia (n.v. 331), by which Alcx- 
anacr overthrew Darius and introduced 
European habits into Asia. 

(4) Ateiau'rus (n.c. 207), in which the 
Romans defeated Hannibal, and Carthage 
came to ruin. 

(5) Amin'ius (a.d. 9), in which the 

Gauls overthrew the Romans under Varus 
and established tlic independence of 
Gaul. * 

(6) Chodoas (a.d. 451), in which 
Attila, “The Sconce of God,” was de- * 
feated by Actius, and Europe saved iroiu 
utter devastation, 

(7) Tours (a.d. 732), in which Charles 
Martel overthrew the Saracens, and broke 
from Bniope the Mohiunmcdan yoke. 

(8) JIasimgi (a.d. 1066), by which 
William the Norman became possessed of 
l^e English crown. 

(9) Orleans (a.d. 1429), by which Joan 
of Axe raised the siege of the city and 
aeoured the independence of France. 

(10) Armaaa (a.d. 1588), which 
entfhed the hopes of Spain ana of the 
papacy in Euglaud. 

(11) (Ap. 1704), in |rliich 


Battle for Battle-aKe. 

Tl'a nord battle . .. teeitu to bo used for tattle ate 
In thi, unnoticedpasrage of thePuInis: "There braku 
He tilt tnoW^ fit the tow the Aulit. the iwont. uid the’ 
battle [axe] Ia,v. J. U bitoker, t/ihton’r SUtorit Kt- 
vUietd (l/W). 


Battle-Bridge, Ring's Cross, Lon¬ 
don. Called “Battle” from being the 
site of a battle between Alfred and the 
Danes; and called “ King's Cross ” from 
a wretched statue of George IV,, taken 
down in 1812. The historic name of 
“Battle-Bridge” was changed in 1871, 
by the Metropolitan Board, for that on 
“ York Road.” Mi^ahile dictu! 


Battus, a shepherd of Arcadia. Hav¬ 
ing witnessed Mercury’s theft of Apollo’s 
oxen, ho received a cow from the thief 
to ensure his secrecy; but, in order to 
test his iideliby, Mercury re-appeared 
soon afterwards, and offered hhn an ox 
and a cow if he would blab, Battns fell 
mto &e trap, and was instantly chadiged 
into a' touchstone. 

Wb«n Tuitabii la hcD wes *ton and fbiTW; 

And genoeteax Battui for a tonchatoite mm 

Lord Brooko, TivatUe an JionarehtOi lr. 

Bau'eis and Philemon, an aged 
Phrygian woman and her husband, who 
received Jupiter and Mercury hospitably 
when every one else in the pla^ had 
refused to entertain them. For thw 
courtesy the gods changed the Phj^gians’ 
cottage into a magnifeent temple, and 
appointed the pions oonple over it 
both died at toe same tim^ Aicord^ilg tO' 



lUULDIfi, 


BAYES* 


vrieh, atid were converted into two 
trees boforo tbe temple.— Qteek and Ho¬ 
man Jlifthology. 

Stttil'die (2 syl.)f stable - boy of 
Joshua Geddca the ^aker.—Sir W. Scott, 
liedgaunilet (time, George III.). 

Bavffdie (2 s.yl.), the old shepherd in 
(he introduction of the story o^led The 
Black Jbvyirf^ by sir W. Scott (time, 
Axmc). 

Bav'iad (2^), a satire by W. Gifford 
on the Bella Cruscan school of poetry 
(1794). It was Allowed in 1800 by The 
MoBvimd. The words “ Jlaviad" and 
“Mseviad” were suggested by Virgil, 
J:cL iii. 90, 91. 

*]1« mnjr with foxM plongb »iul milk he soati 
Who pmltea Banua oi on M« nui dotei. 


Bavian. E'ool {T/w), one of the 
characters in the old morns dance, lie 
wore u red cap faced with yellow, a 
jellow “ slabbcring-bib.” a blue doublet, 
red hose, and black shoes. He represents 
an overgrown baby, but was a tumbler, 
and mimicked the narking of a dog. The 
word Bavian is derived from oawn, a 
“ bib for a blabbering child " (see Cot- 
grave, French Dictionary), In modem 
French bate means “drivel,” “slabbering,” 
and &e verb baier “ to slabber,” but the 
bib is now called bavette. (See Mokkis 
Daxcb.) 

Bavid'ea, the Cid’s horse, lie sur¬ 
vived his master two years and a half, 
and was buried at Valencia. !No one was 
over allowed to mount him after the 
death of the Cid. * 

BaviFca [i.s. “Boody”], "When Rodri¬ 
go was taken in his boyhood to choose a 
horse, be passed over the best steeds, and 
selected a scrubby-looking colt. His 
godfather called Uie boy a booby [6avw- 
<a] for making such a silly choice, and 
the name was given to the horse. 

Ba'viiis, (my vile poet. (See 
M^Kviua.) 

Qat Bavlnm aon odit, anwt tm earmlna, MmtIi 
atqiw idwB Jimsat vulpM* «t ouilsMt Mreot 

VMri!eLIU.M,91. 



Pi^/VotDyM to Iba Statfm 


Bawtry* Like the saddler of Bawtry, 
teas hooMed for leaving his liquor 
{Tor^fdn Jrt'Qverh), It was customary 
lor criminals on their way to execution 
^ stop at a eertain tavern in York for a 
* paring djcau^t." The sad^r of Baw- 
tiy xejEosM to Accept the liquor, and vea 


hanged, whereas if he had stopped a few 
minutes at the tavern his reprieve, which 
was on the road, would* have arrived m 
time to save him. 

Ba'yard, Le chevalier sans pear et 
earn reproche (1476-1524), 

The Briiteh Bayard^ sir Philip Sidney 
(155^1584). 

The Polish Bayard^ prkce Joseph Poni- 
atowski (1763-1814). 

The Bayard of India, sir James Outram 
(1803-1863). ho called by sir Charles 
xCapier. 

Balyard^ a horse of incredible speed, 
belonging to the four sons of Aymon. 
If only one mounted, the horse was of 
the ordinary si/c, but increased m jmo- 
portion as two or more mounted, (^e 
word means “ bnght bay colour.*')— 
Villeneuve, Lcs Qmtre-FUz~Aymm. 

Bayard^ the steed of Fitz-James.-—Sir 
W. hcott. Lady of the Lahe^ v. 18 (1810). 

Bavar'do, the famous steed: cf 
Rinaldo, which once belonged to AmSdis 
of Gaul. It was found m a grotto by 
the wizard Malagigi, along with the 
sword Fusberta, both of ubich he gave 
to his cousin Rin.sldo. 

Hlf colour Imr. and bencohia name be drav— 
lia)ardo coUod A etar of nlver hue 
Smblazed hb front. 

Itom, RlnaJdo, 11 230 (IMS) 

Bayes (1 syl.)^ the chief character of 
The Rehearsal, a farce by George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham (1671). Bayes is 
represented as greedy of applause, im¬ 
patient of censure, meanly obsequious, 
regardless of plot, and only anxious for 
claptrap. The character is meant for 
John Biyden. 

*#* <5. Bibdin, iT\ his Jffistory of the 
Stage, states that Mrs. Mountford played 
“Bayes” “with more variety than had 
' ever been thrown into the part before." 

No nwdM of aofol wrltins •apnm ItMlf to a Mvrrtr 
trial, since It not only resigns all BoirW protonslons “ 
elevate tho imagination,” .. . but placoi Its prodnctlons 
wltbla tbe range of [genotalj erlUolHii.—Meye. Bru 
Art ” Bomanoe.'' 

Dead men may rise enavi, like Bayesl 
troops, or the savages th the FanUxnni." In 
the fme above refened to a battle is 
fought between foot-soldiers and great 
hoDoy-horses. At last Drawcansir kills 
aU on both sides. Smith then asks Bayes 
“How are they to go off?” “As they 
came on,” save Bayes, “upon their len.^' 
Wheren^n me dead men au j amp up alive 

This revival of life is imitated by 
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BEARDED. 


BATEUX TAPESTRY. 


Khod«8 ib the last scene of his Boti^stes 

wI'Vkxso. • 

Bayeux Tapestry, said to be the 
^ozk of English damsels retained in the 
couH of Matilda, the Conqueror’s wife. 
Svhen Mapoleonconteniplat<^the invasion 
of England in iSUd, he caused this record 
to be removed to Pans, where it was ex¬ 
hibited in the Kahontil Museum. Having 
served its purpose, it was returned 
Bayeux. Pac-&inui<‘s by Stothard were 
publisbcd in tlie Vetiata Monumenta, at 
the ex^nse of the Socict> of Antiquaries. 
The onginal is preserv ed in the Hotel of 
the Pr&cture of Baveux (Normandy) 
and is colled To\ledeSt.jMn. Tt is coiled 
round a windlass, and consists of linen 
worked with wools. It is 20 inches 
broad, 214 feet long, and contains 72 
compartments. 

1st compartment, Cdirardus Hex: the 
Confessor is giving audience to two per¬ 
sons, one of whom is Tlarold. 2nd, 
Haroldj with a hawk in his hand (a mark 
of nobility) and hi& hoitndt., is on his 
way to Bosham. 3rd, Ucclcsui: a Saxon 
dinrch, with two ligurcs about to enter. 
4th, Harold embarking, oth, The \ oyage 
to Normandy. Ctli, Disembarking on the 
coast of Normandy. 7t]i .'md 8lh, seizure 
of Harold by the count of Punihicu. i)th. 
Harold rcmon«tij»ring with Guy, the 
count, upon Jus unj^^t seizure, ioth to 
20tlu scenes* connected with the sojourn 
of Harold at the court of William. 2Gtb, 
Harold swearing fidelity to William, with 
each hand ou a shrine of rehes. 27th, 
Harold’s return. 28tli, ins landing. 29tb, 
presents himself to king Edwaid. SOth 
to 32nd, the sickness of the Confessor, 
bis death, and his funeral procession to 
Westmin^r Abbey^ :J3rd, the crown 
offered to Harold. 34th, Harold on the 
throne, and Stigant the archbishop. Sotli, 
the comet. 36ih, William orders a fleet 
to be built, doth, orders the camp at 
Hastings to bo constructed. 71st, death 
of Harold. 72nd, duke William triumph¬ 
ant. JHthongh 530 figures are repre¬ 
sented in this tapestry, only three of 
them are women. 

Baynapd (Mr.), introduced in an epi¬ 
sode in the novel culled Mumonry 
CmkgTi by Smollett (1771;, 

J^liyabmter (London), tihat is, 
a Wcabaing^ a string of pools and 
p<tim now form the Serpentine. 

(Torn). groom to Master I 
ani^ay gf (^arlesCI.). 


—Sir W. Scott,PeemV of the I*eak (time,. 
Charles II.). , } 

Beadlo. The runmnp banquet of ftco- 
lK>cuiles, a public whipping. (See Hewy 
VIII. actv. sc. 3.) 

Bea'gle Harry), a horsy country 
gentleman, who con talk of nothing but 
horses antf doM. He id wofnlly rustic 
and commonplace. Sir Harry makes«a 
bargain with lord Trinket to give up 
Harriet to lam in exchange for hih horse. 
(See GoMinscH.)—George Colinan, The 
Jealous Wife (1761). • 

Beale. Sir John Fielding was cf^Ued < 
“Ihe Blind Beak” (died 1780). 

Bean Lean (Donald), alias WUl 
Ruthven, a Highland robber-chief, no 
also appears disguised as a pedlar on the 
road-bidc leading to Stirling. Wavetlc>' 
IS rowed to the robber’s cave and remains 
there all night. 

Alice Dean, daughter of Donald Bean 
Lem, who attends on Waverley during a 
ieicr.—Sir W. Scott, Waverley (time, 
George II.). 

Bear (T/tc), emblem of ancient Persia. 
The golden lion was the emblem of an¬ 
cient A&i>yria. 

Wbrre i. tli* Aiqilan 1ion> galilen liMa, 

Tlut 4ll the Kdst ui» « gruixnl in UirdI) paw 

Wiicn thiit >.» U Peisivi tear, itUpMSwmpa pritfS 

Tbc lion % sflf tore out aith ratenoin Jaw! 

Cblii iUittliOt, She PM/tleitUtHd, yiL (16S31 

Dear ( The), Kussia, its cognizance being 
a bear. 

France tuine ftom her abandoned frloBde afiredi, 

And (ooihes the Bear tbirt prowl* for patriot fle^ 

CaiuiAieU, Pebmi. 

Bear (27ie Brave). Wartvick is so called 
from his cognizance, which waa a bear 
and ragyed staff. 

Bear (The Great), called “Hdlicfl.” 

Kifcht OH the earth poured daricnem on the ooa 

TUc a<tl(iful Mulor to Orlon'i star 

And UcUieC turned hcedifai. 

ApoUonlu* Bhodlut Argemvitee, 

Bearclilf (Deacon), at the Goxdoa 
Arms or Kippletnoj^m inn, where 
colonel Mannering stops on his return to 
England, and hears, of Bertram’e illness* 
and dl8trcs8.--Sir W. Sci^ Guy ifaiutiw- 
ing (time, George U.). 

Bearded (The). Q) Oeofftey die 
crusader. (2) Bouchard of ihe house off 
Montmorency. (8) Constwttthie tV. 
(84^85). (4) Master Oeoige Killlhgi> 
worthe of the conct of Ivan Tsrt^ 
o£ Russia, whose b&rd (sayspHakBii^ 
was five feet hro inches long, 
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thick, and l>r<MKl> Sk Qtwh Willoughby 
vfM ulowed to tek« it in w» bond. 

The Hearded Muter, Stoe'ratgs was so 
called by Fwiiitis 4<>&-999 )j 

Iftudame Beardf' Bfddwin IV. cul 
of FWuidem {Ueo^lllS). 

Joh$k the Mearded^ John Mayo, the 
German painter, whose beard touched the 
grottnd when he stood, upright, a 

deamais (Xc), Btenrl IV. of France, 
so called from bis native province, Le 
(15$a-t610). 

Be'atriee (3 s child dghi years 
old, to whom llanto at the age of nine 
was ardently attached. She was the 
da^bter of Folco'Portina'ri, a rich citizen 
of Slorencek Beatrice monied Simoni de 
Bardi, and died before she was 24 years 
old (i^G-lS^O). ^ Danid married Gem¬ 
ma Bonati, and his niarnage was a most 
unhai^' one. Ills love for Beatrice re¬ 
mained after her decease. She was the 
fountain of his poetic inspiration, and in 
his iltvhia Cemnettta he makes her his 
guide through paradise. 

IKwitrt BwtriM atHl HQtm’s Ev« 

Wan mtCnWB from ttieir ipousn jou eonrom 
arran. JtOM Jiutn, itL 10 (1810) 

(Milton, who married Mary Powell, of 
Oxfordshire, was as unfortunate m hit* 
choice as Dante.) 

Beatncey wife of Ludov'ico Sforza. 

Bmtrke, danghter of Ferdinando king 
of Kaples, sister of Leonora dnehess ot 
Fetnn^ and wife o| Mathias Coxvi'nus 
of Hangar)*, 

Beatrice^ niece of I^onato governor of 
Messina, lively and light-hetotod, aifec- 
tumate and impulgire. 'nwiigh wilful 
she is hot wayward, though vmatile ^he 
IS not unfeeling, though teeming with 
wit and gaiety die is affectionate and 
energetic. At ffrst she dislikes Bene¬ 
dick, and thihks him a ffippant conceited 
coxcomb; but overhearing a conversation 
between her cousin Hero and her gentler 
woman, in which Hero bewails that 
Beatrice dmuld trifle with ineh deep lorn 
as that of Briieffielt, aBhd nlnmld seem 
so true ‘and good a gwitlemaii, she cries, 
“&te(h« wind thus? then fisreweU con¬ 
tempt, BenatSch, lave on; 1 wiUze^mte 
you.’^ Ihis ooBVenatiett of Be»o% wa» 
a mettf bat Bentdick hod been 
w 4 rindtlf trick played by 

wvad eaeh”#th«rji (rid wi^ msttried.-* 


Shak^peore, Much Ado about IfotMng 
(1600). 

Mlai n^en Faneiri IviMnoMKioM m mtvre ItMH, 
"JnUat,’* ** BaMUad.” dltliw '*Ui»ne^‘'**Btat^"«U 
crowd 190a QOE U»ef.r- 4 hMlm OntatnUo 
(19SQ. 

Beatrice Cemci, The Beautifui Tar- 
ridde (g.v,), 

Beatrix l>*EBte, canonized at 
Borne. 

Beau BrummeL George Bryan 
Brummel (1778-1840). 

Beau dark, a bUliard-xnaker at the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuiy. 
He was called “The Brno,” assumed the 
name of Beauderc, and poia hia addresses 
to Aprotegds of lord Fife. 

Beau Fieldingr, called “ Handsmne 
Fielding ” by Charles II., by a play on 
hia name, which was Hendxome Iieldii^, 
He died m Scotland Taxd. 

Beau Hewitt was the original of six 
George Etherege’s “ sir Fopling Flntter,” 
in the comedy colled The Man ed Mode 
or Sir Fophng Flutter (1670). 

Beau Hash, Bichard Nash, called 
also “King of Batha Welsh gentieman, 
who for jSf^-six years managed tiie bath¬ 
rooms of Bath, and conducted the balls 
with unparalleled splendour and decorum. 
In his old age he sank into poverty (1674r 
1761). 

Beau d’Orsay (Xc), tether of count 
d’Orsa\, whom Byron calls “Xeuiw Cvh 
pldoa.” 


Beau Seant, the Templars’ banner, 
half white and half block: the white 
signified that the Teamlais wexe good to 
Christians, the block that they wexe evil 
to infidels. , 

Beau in Goldsmith’s Citizen 

^of the Worlds a dandy noted fox his 
imer>', vanity, and poverty. 

Beauderk, Henxy I. king of Eng¬ 
land (1068,1100-1185). 

Beaufbrt, the lover of Maria Wilding, 
whom he ultimately marries.—A* Mur¬ 
phy, The Oitix«n (a feres). 


Baaujtm (ifons. & eheud^ de), 
keeper of a nmidteg-house to which 
ITatgarno ti&es NigeK-^ir W. ffeott, 
Ibrnmcs of Nf^t (time, James J.). 




' BEAUMAINS, 


BeaiSlXlQins 0^big hands''), a nick- 
am« 'frliich sir Key (Arthur's stCMard) 


name irnicb sir liev (Arthur s stCMsrd; 
^▼eto Gareth wH^d he was kitchen drudge 
mthe{wlaco. “He had the largest hands 
that ever man saw.” Gareth was the son 
of king Lot andMargawse (king Arthur’^ 
sister). His brothers were sir Gaw'ain, 
air Agravain, and sir Gahcrib. hlordred 
was his hali-brothcr.~Sir T. hlalorj', 
History of Prouse Arthur, i. 120 (1470). 

*** His achievements are given under 
the name “ Gareth " (( 7 .r,). 

Tennyson, in his (Jardh and Lynctlr, 
makes air Ray tauntingly address Imice- 
lot thns, referring to Gaireth : 

Tiur and fine forsonlh 1 

Sir rme.iisce, ur Fau lidiid<>l Cat we then to it 

That thine own Sueneu, Laurelot, some hue dai. 

Ondo thee nor 

Be it remembered that Kay himself 
called Gareth “ Beanmam ” from the extr i- 
ordinary bize of the lad’c hands; but Ibe 
taunt put into the monlli of Kay b> the 
poet indicates tliat the lad pnded himcclf 
on his “line” face and “fair” h.ands, 
which is not the case. If “fair hands" 
is a translation of this nickname, it 
should be “fine bands," 'Hhith bcirs the 
equivocal sense ot big and beautiful. 

Beau'inaiioii’ {Sir lAicas), Grand- 
Master of the Knights Templars.—Sir 
W. Scott, lianhoc (time, Richard I.). 

Seaupre {Pc pray'], son of judge 
Vertaigne QJ syl.) and brother of Laini'ra. 
‘—Beaumont and Fletcher, The Little 
French Lawyer (1G47). 

Beauts (2 syl.). La dame de Beautd. 
Agnes Sorel, so called from the chateau 
de Bcaute, on the banks of the Marne, 
given to her by Charles VII. (1409-1450). 

Beautiful {The) ox La Bella. So 
Florence is colled. ^France is spoken of 
by Frenchmen as Za Belle France, 

Beautiful Corisaude (3 syl), 
Diane comtesse de Guichc et dc Giam- 
mont. She was the danghter of Paul 
d'Andonins, and married Philibert de 
Gikmont, who died in 1680. The widow 
ontlived her husband for twenty-six 

J eors, Henri IV,, before he was king of 
ravazre, was desperately smitten by La 
belle C(ira8snd& and when Henri was at 
war with the League, she sold her dia- 
XtUmds to raise for him a levy of 20,000 
Gascons (1664-162^. 

l^rs qf Henri to Corisande are 
stiU (lesexyed In the BUdiolMme de 
PJkrmml, and were pnblished in 1769.) 

(2^)»gBea- 


BEAUX’ StRATAGEM. 


trice Cenci, daughter of a Roman noble¬ 
man, who plotted the death of her father 
because he violently defiled her. She u as 
executed in 1605. Shelley has a tragedy 
on. the subject, entitled The Cenoi. Guido 
Beni’s “ Portrait of Beatrice Cenci ** is one 
of the most inbciesling paintings in Rome. 
See p. 173. 

Beaubv "Hang of) is a Joy for 
ever. —Keats. » 

Beauty soon grow* f imfllar to tho lom, 
tMlcsin bweye, Md palli upon tho sense. 

Addison. Cato, L I (1713). 

Beauty {Queen of). So the da^hter of 
Scbcms'eddm' MobanAned, viKier of 
Egypt, was called. She marriedt her 
coubin, Bed'reddm'Hassan, son of Nov^- 
eddm' Ali, vizier of Basora.—-Arobtan 
Nights (“ Noureddin Ali," etc.). * 

Beauty andtUe “Besist (La Belle 
et la B(t^, from Les Contes Marines of 
Mde. Villencuvre (1740), the most beau¬ 
tiful of all nursery tales. A young and 
lovelv woman savm her father by patting 
herself in the power of a frightfol but 
kmd-hcarted monster, whose respeetfnl 
aifection and melancholy overcame her 
aversion to his ugliness, and she consented 
to become his bride. Being thna freed 
from enchantment, the monster assumed 
his proper form and became a young and 
handsome prince. 

Beauty but Skin-deep. 'Biis e3> 
pression occurs in Ralph Venning's Ortho^ 
doxe Paradoxes. 

AU tin beauty cf the wwU ‘tis hat sVin-diep, asaa- 
blast deboeth IL—M SAa., 41 (ICSO). 

Beauty of Buttwittere <3 ^/.)i 
Mary Robmson, whcT married John Hat¬ 
field, a heartless impostor executed for 
forgery at Carlisle in 1808. 

Beauty when TTnadomed A- 
domed the !Bfo8t.-*-ThomBon, Bear 
sons (“ Automn,’’ 1780). 

Beaux* Stratagem (77(c), bv Geo. 
Farquhar. Thomas viscount Almwoll 
and his friend Archer (the two beaux), 
having run through all their money, set 
oat fortune-hunting, and come to lach- 
field as “master and man." Aimwell 

S retcnda to be veiy unwell, and os lady 
tountiful’s hobby is tending the sick and 
playing the leech, she orders him to be 
removM to her mansion. Here he and 
Dorinda (daughter of lady Bountiful) fall 
in love with each other, and finally marry* 
Arcdier falls in love w^ Mn. Sullen, rae 
wife of squire SuHen, who had be» suiip- 
ried fourteen montu bnt agreed to ft 
divorce on tire scoicsof incom|^bili^ of 
tastesimd temper. This omcBium lotflM 
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no part of tiie play; all we are told is 
that she leturas to the roof of her brother, 
«ir Oharlet Freenma (1707). 

of Ware, a large bed, capable of 
holding twelve porsonf. Tradition a?- 
aigne it to Warwick, the ** king maker.’* 

!Bede libe Rev. Edward 

Bradley, author of Ihe Adunturci^ of Mr. 
Vn^nt Giccn, an Oxford Fie^man 
( 183 /). 

Bedegrain {Castle of), m Sherwood 
It was a xo^al ca&tlt, b^ouging to king 
Arthur, • 

Bedfer (“M<* Ml moon"), son of Gul- 
na’rO (3 syl.)^ the >ouDg king of Persia. 
Ab hi8 mother was an undcr-sea princess, 
he was enabled to Ine under water as 
well as on land. Bedcr w as a young man 
of hondBOine })crson, quick parN, agree¬ 
able manners, and amiable disposition. 
He fell in lo\ e with Ginulia'rtl, Slighter 
of the king of Sanmndal, the mo?t powci- 
ful of the under-sca enipirc<«, bub Giau- 
barC changed him into a white bird w ith 
red beak and red legs. After various 
ad\enturcB, Bedcr resumed hia hum in 
form and maincd GiaubarC .—Aiabian 
Nujhts (‘‘ Beder and GiauharO "). 

Bed*er or Bedr, a a alley noted for 
the Mctory gamed b^ Maliomet, in which 
“he was assisted by 3000 angels Ud bv 
Gabriel mounted on his hoiso llai/i'um.” 
—Sale’s JCoran. 

Bed'ivere (fiiO or Bed'iver, king 
Arlbui's butler and a knight of the Hound 
Tabic. lie was the last of Artliurs 
knights, and was sent b> thr d>ing king 
to throw bis sword Excalibur into the 
mvre. Being cast in, it was < au^it by 
an arm “clothed in white samite,” and 
drawn into the stream.—^Tennj son, Jforte 
<fAt thw. 

Tennvson’s Morte (TArthur is a lety 
close and m many parts a \erbal rendir- 
mg of the same tale m sir Thomas 
Malory’s Mtnte dPArthur, lu. 168 (1470). 

Bodlom Beggars, lunatics or mad 
men Wonging to Bethlehem Ilobpital. 
Ihw ihstitution was designed for six 
*imatic^ but in 1641 the number admitted 
was forvjirfour, and applications were so 
ntunerous tiiat many were dismissed bg i f 
curw. These “ticket-of-leave ” men 
^d to wander about as -v ogrants, singing 
mad songg” and dressed u the o&Mt 
manner, to exmto eompasbion. 

S’*" no4toi«»,«tS wm talk ewn. 


l^adlr put! himiMlfa to onlr to make yon lieUavehauoiit 
othbalta. llo caUd Mnisufo PuoroTom, and coat, 

miny i»vv anybody oriel oat '* Foon rom ii a cold 
Sonw do uotbing but ahig longi fWiioiied out of tliear 
owne bnunn sumo win (Ltnc<> otiicra will doe iiothiog 
but eitlier laugh or weope , othtra nio dosged in I 

allying but a aniall conipuny in a liowe wUI ermi U 

the aervmti thiougli feate to rive tbeiu wtutt they de> 
inoiid —Dtcker, Ittltmem 9f UmdAti. 

Bed'ouins \BedP, wjnz], nomadic bribes 
of Arabia. In common parlance, “the 
homclos street poor.” Ihus guttcr- 
childrcn are called “Bedouins.” 

Bed'roddin' Has’san of Baso’ra, 
son of Kour'eddin' Ali grand vi/ier of 
Basoio, and nciibcw to Schems'eddm' 
Hohammed > i/ier of Egypt, llis beauty 
was traubcendent and his talents of the 
lirst order. When 20 >ears old his 
lather died, and the sultm, angry with 
him for keeping from court, conliscated 
ill his goodt, .ind would have seized 
Bodreddin if he h id not made his escape. 
During bleep he was coni oj od by fames 
to Curo, and bubstitutcd for an ugly 
groom (llunchbac k) to whom his cousin, 
the Queen of Beauty, w as to have been mar¬ 
ried. hicxt day he w <ib carried off by the 
same means to Damascus, where he liaed 
for ton jears as a iiaatrv-cook. Search 
was nude for him, and the uearch party, 
holtmg ontside the city of Damascus, 
sent lor some cheoso-cakes. When the 
cheese-cakes ariivcd, the widow of Nour- 
eddm declared that they must bate been 
made by her son, ft r no one ejlso knew 
the secret of making them, and that she 
herself had taught it him. On hearing 
this, the vizicr ordered Bedreddm to be 
bcizcd, “for making cboesc-cokes with¬ 
out pepper,” and the yoke was carried on 
till the paity am\ed at Cairo, when the 
pastry-cook piince was rc-umted to his 
wile, the Queen of Beauty*.— Ar(d>ian 
Mights (“ Noureddin A!i|^” etc.). 

Bedwin {Mt ?.), houbekeeper to Mr. 
Bro-wnlow. a kind, motherly soul, who 
loves Oliver Twist most dcaily.—C. 
Dickenb, Olteer Tmst (1837). 

Bee. The ancient Egyptians 
bolucd their kings under tins emblem. 
The lionog indicated the rew ard they gave 
to the meritorious, and the stmg the 
punishment they awardi)^ to the un¬ 
worthy. 

At the KsypUani uiqd by ban 

to eaprea their ancient Ptotemlei. 

B B»mt, Mudtbrai bl S 

In the empire of France the royal 
mantle and s^datd were thickly sown 
With golden bees instead of ’’Louts 
flowersiH In the |^mb of C^Fdetic more 


BEE. 


than 800 poldenhees were discovered in 
16it8. llonce the emblem of the French 
empire* * 

Bee, an AmeTican word recently infro- 
dneed to signify a competithe examina¬ 
tion : thus— 

A SpcUinj Dec ia a company met to¬ 
gether to compete with each other in 

__Tl?_ 


A Dee is a company assembled 

togetlier to compete with each other in 
stripping the husks from the oars of 
maize. 

A JT'i’itcctl Dec is a company assembled 
together to compete with each otlier in 
sinppng or playing mu.stc “at sight.’’ 
etc., etc. 

Bee-lino, the stmightest or shortest 
distance between two points. This is an 
Aniencan expression, equivalent to “ As 
the crow flics but crows do not always 
fly in a direct line, as beci> do when they 
seek their home. 

Sinitera, jon uo mskin; a l)i>« lino tram Umo to rlemt^, 
and vhnt }ini Imvb oiue om }ou Bill never peas 

oier askln.—now. Zap Semoni. 

Bee of Attica, Soph'oclus the dra¬ 
matist (u.c. 49.5-400). The “Athenian 
Bee” was Plato the philosopher (b.c. 
4L'8-S-17). 

Tbe Bee of Attirn nv tiled .Csobylm wben la tbe i>oea». 

of the vtnttt —Sir W Scott, 7 h» Dram t. 

Bee Painted (A) by Quintin Matsys 
on ibe outstretched leg o£ a fallen angel 
painted by Mandim. It was so life-mce 
that when the old artist Tctnmed to the 
studio he tried to frighten it away with 
his pocket-handkerchief. 


Beof’ington (MUor), introduced in 
The Dwt'rs. (’asunir is a Polish emi¬ 
grant, imd Beeliogton an English noble¬ 
man exiled by theotyranny of king John. 
— Anii-Jfjcohn. 

'■will witbout i»ower." nld thn siiftMloas Cndinlr ta 
MilarKMiflustou, "u bkeebUdran vLoin8ntKd(UenL.'’— 
SI■cnll]ay. 

Be'elzebub (4 tr/L), called “prince 
of the devils” (Matt. xii. 24), worshipped 
at Ekron, a city of the Philistines (2 
i. 2), and made by Hilton second 
to Satan. 

Oa* nert bbafttf lo power and nart lo crhne~ 
BtiiMbno* 

JCatvdUeloit.l»Omi, 

BOG'nie (2 syl.), chambennaid at Old 
St. Bmutn’s inn. held by Meg Dods.— 
Sir W. Scott, St. Donan's Well (time, 
Ge^qilcXn.}. 



1 BEGG AR OF BEIBNAL GBEEN, * 

shoes and socks with toys whmi go 
to bed on Twelfth Eight. Some one 
enters tbe bedroom fo/t the purpose, ond 
the wakeful youngsters cry out, “ Eooo ia 
Defana! ” According to legend, Bei^a 
w'ao too busy with house a^ie to take 
hecil of the Magi when they went to ofler 
their gifts, and said ithe would stim for 
their return; but they retomed bv 
another wav, and Befana every TwqlRh. 
Eight watches to see them. The name in 
a curraption of Epi^eaam. 

Beg (“ford”), a titiegenerally givto to 
lieutenants of provincta under the grand 
signior, but rarely to supreme prmcea. 
Occasionally, however, the Persian mn- 
perors hare added the title to their names, 
as Hagmet beg, Alman beg, Motail beq, 
etc.—^Iden, Tittee of Honour, vi. 70 
(1672). 

Beg (Calium), to Fergus M^Ivor, 
in Waverley, a novel by ^ six W. Scott 
(time, George II.). 

Deg ( Toshach), MacGUlie Cbattonaoh's 
second at the combat.—Sir W. Scott, 
ihir Mavi of Perth (time, Henry IV.)* 

Beggars (King of the), Bamrfyldo 
liloore Carew. He succeeded Gmnse 
Patch (1093, 1730-1770). 


Beggar*sI>aug]iter(Tlc). “Bessee 
the beggar’s daughter of Bethnal Gremi,'* 
was very beautify, and was courted by 
four suitors at oncc~-a knight, a country 
squire, a rich mcruhanL and the son (d 
an innkeeper at Romford. She told them 
all they must firsUobtain &e consent of 
her poor blind :HtKcr, the heggm of 
Bethnal Green, and all slunk off except 
the knight, who went and asked leave to 
marry “ the pretty Bessee." The beggar 
gave her for a “ dot,” £3000, and £100 
for her ironsseau, and informed the 
knight that he (the beggar) was Henry, 
son and heir of Simon de Htmtfort, 
and that he had disguked himself aa a 
beggar to escape the vigilance of spies, 
who were in ouest of all those muMged 
on the baronw side in the IrntBe of 
Evesham.—^Percy’s Keliguee, !!• ii. 10^' 

^ The value of moni^ was abenl Iwt^e 
times more than its present 
value, BO that the “ dot ” mvent was e q uf- l 
to £86,000. 


a drama by S. Knowles (recast and n|o«i 
duced, 1834). Bess, daughter «C AlbHt,< 
“ the Hbd beg]^ of B^mal 
was intmuely loved by wl|« JSepI 
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BEGGAR’S OPERA. 

... . . 1 —---- 

B&w her IB the Btreetii of London, and 
snbaeqnentljrj after dilitent eeardi, ^s- 
covered hw in 3ie Queen’s Arms inn act 
Romford, Xt turned out that her father 
Albeit was brother to lord Woodville, 
and Wilford was his tmuit son, so that 
llc98 was his cousin. Quees Klizabcth 
banetionod their nuptiidi, and took them 
nnd« her own conduct. (3ee Bultn.) 

Be&gcur^s Opera (2^tj), by Gay 
(1727J. The be^ax is captain Mo^eath. 
(For plot, sec AiAoaisAXtf,) 

Beggar’s Petition (The)^ a poem 
by Ihe^ev. lliomas Moss, minister of 
Brierly Hill and Tientham, in Stafford¬ 
shire. It was g^v'en to Mr. Smart, the 
printer, of Wolverhampton.— G^ntlamn's 
JUagazmCf Ixx. 41. 


Gntde'iius and Arvir'agns. When these 
two princes were grown to manhood,« 
battle was foi^ht between the Romans 
and Btitons, in which Cymbeline was 
made prisoner; but Belarins coming to 
the rescue, the king was liberated and 
the Roman genetaT in tom was made 
capth'e. Belarius was now reconciled to- 
Cymbeline, and presenting to him the 
two young men, told their story; where¬ 
upon they were publicly acknowledged 
to be the sons of Cymbeline and princes 
of the realm.—Sliakespeare, Cuinbelins 
(ICflo). 

Belch (iS7r Tbiiy), uncle of Olivia 
the ricli countess of IU 3 'Ti.a. lie is a 
reel, less roisterer of the old school, and 
a friend of bir Andrew Agtte-cheek.— 
Shakespeare, Ticelfth Night (1614). 


Beguines [Sag-gKeenlf the earliest 
of all la^ sodeties of women united 
for religions purposes. Brabant says 
the order reoeived its name from St. 
Begga, danghtor of Pepin, who founded 
it at ‘Namur', in 696; but it is more 
hkcly to be derived from their b^gutnsy 
or linen caps. 

Bi^'ram, captain of the ship which 
uas to convey prince Asbod to the 
’’ mountain of drO{” where he was to be 
odered up in sm’nticc. The ship being 
driven on the shores of queen Margia'na’s 
kingdom, Assad became her slave, but 
ua« recaptured by Behram’s crew, and 
carried Wk ‘to Che ship. The queen 
next day gave the ship chase. Assad 
was thrown overboard, irod swam to the 
City whence ho start^. Behram also 
wfl^ drifted to tile same place. Here the 
captain foil in with the prince, and re- 
oonducted him to the original dungeon. 
Bosta'na, a daughter of the old tire- 
worshipper, taking pity on the prince, 
rcleaseu min; and, at the end, Asrad 
married queen Margiana, Bostana married 
prmec Amgiad (half-brother of Assad), 
und Behram, renouncing his religion, 
became a mussulman, and entered the 
wrvice of Amgiad, who became king of 
Nighti (” Anig^ and 

a Doitdeman and soldier in 
the army ^ Cym'bdiins (9 sm/,) king of 
Bnt^, villains having < sworn to 
the king that he was “confwicratowi^ 
the Komosn,” was banfohed, and for 


*4 * I -1 ~J;1 >vT7» JT’T 


Way 

*-‘ng out of revenge, •^'fheir sanies wars 


Belcoixr, a foundling adopted by Mr. 
Bclcour, a rich Jamaica merdiant, who 
at death left him all his property. He 
was in truth the son of Mr. Stockwell, 
the clerk of Belconr, senior, who olan- 
destinely married his master's daughter, 
and afterwards became a wealthy mer- 
cliant. On the death of old Bclcour, the 
young man came to Ki^land os the 
of bis unknown father, fell in love with 
Miss Dudley, and married her. He was 
hot-blooded, impulsive, high-spirited, and 
generous, his very faulto serving as & 
foi^ to bis noble qualities; ever er^ug and 
rcpmiting, offending and atoning for Ms 
offences.—Cumberland, West In^n 

(1771). 

Bdled, one of the six Wise Men of 
the Kobt, lead by the guiding star to 
Jesus. lie was a king, who gave to his 
enemy who sought to dethrone him half 
of his kingdom, and thus turned a toe 
into a fast friehd.—Klopktock, The MSs- 
skthy V, (1747). 

^^en, tiic memt St. Michael, in 
Normandy. Here nine druidesscs used 
to sell arrows to sailors " to duurm away 
storms." These arrows had to be dis¬ 
charged by a young man 36 years old. 

B^erma, the lady whom Dntandarid 
served for seven years as a knight-ertiint 
and peer of Prance. When, at length, 
he died at Kcmcesvallds, he prayed his 
cousin Montcsi’nos to cany Ms neoxt to 
Belerma. 


I wCfr a pmmUon tf bHWtHU damdl in mminUns. 
riib «Mto iurbaiM on thnir liwda la tw cam a 
idy vtUhavdl wteus UuttUmataaiiwfrMi)^ Iwr 
arnw am t«Ma w SuUa.a* d>a Um otbrn t 

•t nyctirotia wm* jaUMd, Sar ««« «aa sataer gat, 
oriwMiUvtSai.tasiwUiSwavaittiUBaeclw^ wr 
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thb Mt and hrftinilfLE though rcry vUlto 
m ounried In bor hand a tlno hncn riolH oontau Ing 
A heairk Mouteslutts Informed me that Uns hub waa 
Mccmttb^-^hsnanhn X>on.QKMrottf U U 6(lbl9) 

Sele'ses (3 sj/I ), a Childsan sooth- 
sa^cr and Assyrian satrap, who told 
Arha'fts (3 syl) tfa\ ernot ot Me'dia, that 
he wo lid one day sit on tlie thione of 
Nineveh and Assvria If is prophecy 
came true, and lielcop** n is rewarded 
w ith the gov cmnient of Babv Ion —^Byron, 
Sardarmpattis (lbl9) 

Belfab orac, the pRl<ice of the em¬ 
peror of Iilliput, m the middle of 
Alildcndo. the metr^oli** of the empire ~ 
bwift, Gndhurs Traith (“Vovaje to 
Lilliput,” 172fi) 

Bel'field (B» offers). The elder 
brotlier is a sqmre m Coma all, betrothed 
to bophia (daughter of sir Benjamin 
Dove), who loves his vounger brother 
Bob The younger brother is duven 
to sea by the cruelty of the sqmre, but on 
his return renews bis arquamtanct with 
Sophia He is informed of her unw iliing 
betrothal to the elder brotler, wlio is 
alreadv married to Violetta, but j arted 
Irom her Violetta returns home in the 
some ship as Bob Bclficld, bciomes 
reconciled to her husband and the 
vounger brotlier marne bophii—Ilich 
Cumberland, Ihe BiocIms {VHi9) 

Bel'ford, a friend of Lov elacc (i '//) 
They made a ervenant to pardon evorv 
sort of liberty which they took w ith (acn 
other, — Eichatdson, Clatissa Jlarhve 
(1749). 

Bclford (Major), the fnend of colonel 
Tamper, and the plighted husband rf 
Hdlle. Ilonval—G tolman, sen,, I/tc 
Deuce is in Sim (1762). 

Beige (2 syt )f the mother of sev entcen 
sons. She applied to queen Mtrcilla for 
aid against Geiy on'ec, who had deprivad 
her of all her offspring except me — 
Spenser, Taery Queeti, v. 10 (1596). 

•#* “ Beige "’s Holland; tne “ seven¬ 
teen sons” are the seventeen provinces 
which once belonged to her, “ Gtryoneo ” 
IS Phi^ II. of Spain ; and ** Hercilla ” is 
queen Elizabeth. 

Bel^acld' (3 aylX the camp-suttler; 
Hr called because she eommenced her 
eareev at the siege ox Belgrade. Her 
dog’s Bame was Quinsey. 

BdliAJL last ot lowest m hierarchy 
ofheB. (SeeBtamow.) Moloch was Ihe 
ffeieesbof the infernal spuits, ard Behai 
tJtfrlneci tnuorous a^a slothflil. The 


lewd and profligate, diaobedicnt and 
rebellious, are called in Senpturo “ sons of 
Behai,” 

Solid nm« Iwt ttiiw vhom soplrlt mon. lend 
Fell not from heuv n or more frow to lore 
Vice for itif U (l 490 etc 1 tbouKb IU tongue 

Dropt manni and coul I make the worw vppmit 
The better riArfm but to aobUr detdi 

Itmorotisand lothfol 

, MUtou ParaimlMt- U US(I6<B) 

Bchal means “the lawless eone, * 
that IS, onb who puts no icstiaint on his 
evil propensities 

Beha'ms of Greece (Don), the 
hero of in old remand ot duvalry on the 
model ot Am'adn di Oaul. It was one of 
the books in don Quixote's Iibmiy, but 
' was not one of those burnt by the tun? as 
pemu ions and worthless. # 

Don Bcluinti ulltheeur# with its tno Utrea St 1 
f ur j irt> bath need of a dow of rbttbub to putve IT 
that I 1.^01 bile with wl 1 h he b iai}imed Hie Cavtie ^ 
if raiire at I othu hi pertinences should bo iotiUy 
(11 tf'niud 11 Is tune we w ild how him leiilW in 
Iiop It ID as we found him rspable of Kfocm Ibko 
d n iiotiinh h>me w th }ou anl bei-p hun in Uom 
confinement —Unantes Don ^luxot,, 1, i b(]60S] 

(\n English abndgment of tins ro¬ 
mance waw published in 1078 ) 

Belinda, mete and companion of 
ladv John Brute I oung, pretty, full oi 
fun, ind posMisicd ot hl0,000. lleart- 
Irto mirrits her—^\anbiugh, The Bro^ 
to/ed H ije (lii97) 

I Im'da, the heroine of Pope’s Bape of 
the Iorl ihis mock htroic is founded 
oil tlie following inudent —Lord Petre 
cut a I Kk of hiur from the head of Miss 
Aiahclli lermorf and the young lady 
resented the liberty os an unpardonable 
niliont Ihe jxict says Belinda wore on 
htr neck two curls, one of whidi the 
baron cut off with a pair of scissors 
borrowed of Clarissa, and when Belinda 
angrily demmded tliat it should be 
dthvcrcd up, it had flown to the skies and 
become a meteor there. (See Bebbsics.) 

Belinda, daughter of Mr. Blandford, 
in love with Beverley the brother of 
('lanssa Her lather promised sir 
Wilham Bellmont that she should many 
his bon Geo^e, but George was Mready 
engaged to Clanssa. Beund^was very 
handbome, very independent^ liost itio- 
proachable, and devotedly attadted to 
Beverley. Vr hen he hinted suspicions of 
infldehty, she was too proud to deny 
their truth, but her pure and ardent )oi4 
instantly rebuked her for giving her lov'er 
useless pain.d-A* Mw^y, JB 
Wronff (1761), 
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BELL-THE-CAT. 


Behnfda, the heroine o£ Miss E^e- 
woxtii^s novel of fhe same namo. The 
object of the tale is to make the reader 
feel what is good, and pursoe it (1803). 

Belinfda, a lodging-huiuo servant>girl, 
very poor, very dirty, very kind-hcartod, 
and enrewd in observation. She married, 
and Hr. Middlewiok the batter-man set 
her husband up in ba.siness in the butler 
line.-v-H, J. Byron, Our Boys, (1870). 

Beline (2 syl.), second ivife oC Argon 
the maiade imayimire, and step-mother 
ol Acgelique, whom bates. Bel me 
pTCtcnds to loveP Argan devotedly, 
humour* him in all his ivbiins, calls him 
** mou lUs," and makes him believe tliat 
if he were to die il would be the death of 
her. Tolnette induces Argan to put these 
specious protestations to the test by pre¬ 
tending to be dead. He does so, and 
'tv hen Beline enters the room, instead of 
deploring her loss, she cries in ecstasy; 

“ liO riel «a «oit loaS I Me voil& d^Uvr^e d tin icreixle 


and was led to execution, Adam and 
Clym rescued him, and all three went to 
London to crave pardon^of the king, 
which, at the queen’s intercession, waa 

E anted them. They then showed the 
Dg specimens of their skill in archery, 
and the king was so well pleased tWt he 
made William a ** gentleman of fe,” and 
the two others yeomen of the bed-cham¬ 
ber.—^I’orcy, Itcliqites (“Adam Bell,*' 
etc.), I. II.’1. 

Bell (Bessy). Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray were the daughters of two country 
gentlemen near Perth. When the plague 
broke out in 1C6G they built for them¬ 
selves a bower in a very romantic spot 
cMllod Bum Braes, to which they ictired, 
and weie supplied with food, «;tc., by a 
3 'onng man who was in love with both of 
them. The young man caught the plague, 
communicated it to the two young ladies, 
and all three died.—Allan ibimsay, Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray (a ballad). 


btrd(.nt 1 . dr qtMt MiraU II nir 1 1 terre 1 Unboinme 

incuninuxto a loot monde, nulpropre, lUgnUtiiit . 
muiicbwit toiNwit, aocliant ((nilour^, una 
eiiutueiu, de nMqmiM bunitur, fatlsuaot (itu <««ae lea 
fteub, et sroudsut jourst ouU tervantM el volets’ |Ui. IS) 

'she then proceeds to ransack the room 
lor bonds, leases, and money; but Argan 
larts lip and tells her she has taught him 
one useful lesson for Me at any rate.— 
Molicrc, Aa Maiade Imaginaire (1C73). 

Belisa'iius, the greatest of 
nian’s generals. Being accui»Ld of treason, 
h< was deprived of all his properly, and 
lus eyes were put out. In this state he 
Ktirod to Constantinople, uhero he lived 
bv be^ng. The story* saj’s he fastened 
j label to his hat, containing these words, 
“ triPd an tAldus to poor old Beltsanus.*' 
Marmoniel has written a tale called 
Belisatre. which has helped to perpetuate 
these fables, originally invented by 
T/ctz6s or Ceesios, a Greek poet, bom at 
Constantinople iu 1120. 

B4lise (2 syl.), sister of Philaminte 
(3 syf.), an^ like hei, a fcinine savante. 
She imagines tliat every one is in love 
with her,—HoUbre, Lee Femnes Savantes 
(1672). 



Bell. Anne, Charlotte, mid Emily 
Brontd assumed the noms de plunge ot 
Acton, Currer, and Ellis Bdl (first hnJ-P 
of the nineteenth century). Currer Boll 
or Bronte married the Rev. Arthur Bell 
Nicholls. She was the author of Jdne 
Byre. 

Tt will be observed that the initial 
letter of both names is in every case pre¬ 
served throughout —Alton (Anne), Currer 
(Charlotte), LlUs (Emily), oiid Bell 
(Bronte'). 

Bell (Peter), the subject of a “talc iu 
verse " by Wordswoith. Sbcllcy wrote a 
burlesque upon it, entitled Peter Bell the 
Thtrd? 

Bell Battlo (The). The casus belli 
was this: llave the Ipcal magistrates 
power to allow parish bells to be rung at 
tlmir discretion, or is the right vested in 
the parish clergyman? This squabble 
was carried ou with great animosity in 
the parish of Paisley in 1832. The 
clergyman, John Macnanghton, brought 
the question before the local council, 
which gave it in favour of the magis¬ 
trates ; but the court of sessions gave it 
the other way, and when Uie magutratee> 
granted a permit for the bells to W rung, 
uie court issued an interdict against them. 

For ncsilr two rewn the Palilar bell battle ww 
vithttieaenesttceL It vrae the nbjeot of evvnr poetical 
meetioffi tbe tbeitie ot ttei^ bOniS, tbe gonip at tee- 
tablee md dlniier parUet, atid eUtdnm deltahted in 
ebtUkiaSoothevreUf “Pleaae to niwthe b^'MUar lA 
ION. t« Sept Kt 18SjU.->'.r«wt*d*wiKir«g>vti*d. , 

3Efoll4||ke*Ottt>.flobtiqaet of Ardribald 
^ » 
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BELLE’S STBATAGEir. 


inlS^ 


I, of AaguB, who died 


mnof ee br the Meemtlons of n 
cetp neelved thet« bell sbouM be hung wut hu netk to 
glM notice of her annwach The nieuiuie was iKteed to 
M Mil connrD, but one of the nsrr mice liximred “ 'VHio 
veoid vndertika to bell the cett" When lAiiiler toM 
thb Stble to n counrll of scotch nobles, met to iledalia 
ecwnst one fjoehren, Anhibnlil Douglaa started ti|i. and 
euhumedin thUMler “ 1 hinre thesulirlqiat 

nfeirea to.--Bir W. Scott. Tate* vf a Granijather, 
MIL 

Bells (TAosc Evcnbt'f), a poem by T. 
Moore, set to mubic, refer to tho bells of 
Ashbourne parHh church, Derbyshire.— 
Ifatioml Airs, 1. 

Belts {To shake otie’s), to defy, to re¬ 
sist, to set up one’s back. The allusion i<< 
to the little bells tietl to the feet of hawk*.. 
Immediately the hauks were tossed, they 
were alarmed at the sound of the bcll't, 
and took to flight. 

Ketthcr the binK, nor he that lores him he<t.. . 

Dare stir a «ing If Warvit k Oi, kr iii' U1’. 

SLnkespoare, i 17. ait i ci. 111362} 

Bells. Seven bells {i.e. half-p.ist 7), 
breakfast-tiinc; ei^rht bells (i.e. noon), 
dinner-time; i^ce bells half-pant 0;, 
anpper-thne. 

htlls (the highest number) are 
rung at noon and cterj' fourth hour 
afterwards. Thus thej* are sounded at 
12, 4, and S o’clock, Eor all otJicr parts 
of the day an Been number of bells 
announce the 'tours, and an O'M number 
the hql;-kours. Thus 12^ is 1 bell, 1 
o’clock is 2 bells, is u bell«, 2 o’clock 
is 4 bells, 2^ is 5 bells, 3 o’clock is G 
bells, 81 is 7 bells. Again, 4J is 1 bell, 

6 o’clock is 2 bells, 5^ is 8 bells, 6 o’clock 
is 4 bells, CJ is 5 Sells, 7 o’clock is G 
bells, 7i is 7 bells. Again, SJ is 1 bell, 
y o’clock is 2 bells. 91 is d bells, 10 o’clock 
is 4 bells, lOJ is 5 bells, 11 o’clock is 6 
bells, llj is 7 bells. Or, 1 bcli sounds at 
12 |, 4i, ; 2 bells sound at 1, 5, 9; 

8 bells bound at IJ, SJ, OJ; 4 bells smind 
at 2, 6, 10; 5 belln sound at 2|, 6\, lO^ ; 

€ bdls seand at ii, 7,11; 7 bells" sound 
at 34 , 7J lljl; 8 bells sound at 4, 8,12 
o’dloek. 

. Bells tolled Backwards. This 
'was the tocsin of the Erench, first used 
as an almm of fire, and subsequen^y for 
any nprisini^f fee people. In fee rcira 
of Cities IX. it was fee signal given by 
fee court for fee Bartholomew s&ghter. 

fee French Bevolution it was fee call 
'io fee people for smne united attack 
e|a^t fee royalists. 

‘i\ pid I^rench, toquer. ** to strike," ^eina 


Bella Wil&r, a lovely, wilfnl, lively, 
spoilt darling, who loved every obe, and 
^om every one loved. She inanitMl 
John Bokesmith (I'.e. .Tohn Harmon)."-^. 
Dickens, Our Ifuimi Fi'tcnd (1804). 

Bellamy, a steady vnnng man, look¬ 
ing out for a wife “cnpiiblo of friendship, 
love, and tenderness, wife good sense 
enougii to be ea<>y, and good natoro 
enough to like him.” He found hj^ bum- 
ideal in Jacinths, who had besides n 
fortune of £80,000.—Dr. Hoadly, 27iv 
Suspicious Husband (1761). 

Bella'rio, the • assumed name of 
Eujihnista, when she ]mt on ^>’s ap¬ 
parel that she might enter fee service of 
pnnee Phiiaster, whom she greatly loved. 
—^Beaumont and Fletcher, Phiiaster or 
Lotie Lies a-bleedmq (IC22). * 

Bellaston (Bath/), a profligate, froi^ 
whom Tom Jones accepts support. 
conduct and converbation may con¬ 
sidered a fair photogrstfe of the beau- 
lios" of fee court of Louis XV.-^Fietding, 
History of 2'cm Jones, a Fomdling (17o0). 

Th« tkancterof Jonn. uIImwIm s ntotkl of MneMfli). 
o|M>niit,4 .,r.(l inanlr ftititiSwi »ith tbou^UeHilUi. 
sipstidii I, uiiiie(.eiimra7 desntded Iv tlw MMWoof l«tii 

Hi**Lu“"..Dri*. Ait. 

“ Fit ■dins.” 

Belle Cohere (La), Louisa Xabd, 
w'ho married I'nncmond Perrin, a wealthy 
iopc-maker (1J2G-1JGG). 

Belle Corisande (La), Diana com- 
tes’.e de Guiuhe et de Grammont (1651- 
1620). 

Belle France {la), a pet way of 
alluding to Fiance, similar to onr Merry 
Lvdlam. 

Belle the GKant. It is said that 
the giant Belle itmmted on his sm-U 
horse at a place since called mount 
Sorrel. He leaped one mile, and fee spot 
on which he lighted was called Wanli 
(ime-hap ); thence he leaped a seconu 
mile, but in so doing “bunt all" his 
^rfes, whence fee spot was called Bnrst- 
all; in fee third leap he was killed, and 
fee spot received the name 
grave. 

B^e’s Stratagem (2%s). The 

“belle" is Letitia Ilard^ and her 


frothed to Letitia sets DoriceoiAagS 
her, so .fee g^ ttnknoim to 
fefeqpewde^ where Pefe«>htt lliuii|y 





tHtti ** ^ In order 

to oonswnnuite tho muriain of liis 
dB^tMTf Ur. H«rdy jireiecidB w be **8ick 
onto deetoii'’ Mid bcMedieti Oorieotut to 
bd!oM be dies. Letitia 
meets ber betrotoed in ber m^nerade 
drussi and onbottoded vras the joy of the 
young' man to find that ^*tbo l^aatiful 
stranger” la the lady to vhom^hc baa 
bceaoetrotbed.‘~-31ra.Cowleyi The Belle'$ 
StnUttjfem (1780). 

BellAfbntai]ie(JE^eiiodM), tbetreulthy 
fanner of Gnmd Ulfoea SaoUa] and 
father of Evang^in^. wbmi the inhaliit- 
ante of his vill^c were driven into exile, 
Benedifit died of a broken heart aa he 
was about to embark, and was buried 
on the sea>sbote.—^Lonnellow, Evangeline 
( 1849 ^. 

Bellezidvn Margaret), an old 
Tory lady, miatreas of the Tower of Til- 
lictodlem. 

Old major Mike Bellenden, brother of 
ladv Ma^aret. 

Mite JssitA Bellenden, granddaughter 


with Morton (a leader of the covenanters, 
and the hero of the novel). After the 
death of lord Kvendale, who is shot by 
llalfour, Edith marries Morton, and Uii's 
ierminatoa the tale.—Sir W. Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Chorlea II.). 

BeUer'ophoxi, son of Glaucoa. A 
kind of Jo8e}di, who refused the amorous 
solicitations of Antes, wife of Froetos (3 
eyl.) king of Argos. Antes accused him 
of attempting to diAononr her, and 
Pimtoa sent him into Lycia with letters 
desiring his destruction. Accordingly, 
he was set several enterprises full of 
hasard, which, however, he surmounted. 
In later life ae tried to mount up to 
heaven on the winged horse Pegasus, but 
fell, and wandezw about the Alci'an 
plains tin he died*-*Homer, Jliadf vi. 

a< wM 

.. • dtMMmM te.tlM Ateiaa SaU... 


BSLLZCENT. 


centred direerions tor his own death. 
It was shown to the ephors, and Pausaniae 
in alarm fled to a terapld, where he was 
starved to death. 

Db Lacx, being sent by king John 
against De Oonrov, was informed two 
of tbe servants that their master Mways 
laid aside his oimoar on Good Friday. 
Dc Lacy made his attack on that day, 
and sent De Conrey prisoner to London. 
The two servants now asked De Lacy for 
passports from Ireland and England, and 
De gave them Letters of Bdierofahm, 
exhorting “all to whom uiese presents 
come to spit on the faces of tbe bearers, 
drive them forth os hounds, and use them 
as it behoved the betra^'ers of their masters 
to be treated.’’—Camm of English His-- 
torij (“ Conquest of Iielwaa ”). 

Bellcr’ophon (4 syl.), the English man- 
of-war under the command of captain 
Maitland. After the battle of Water¬ 
loo Bonaparte set out for Rocheford, in¬ 
tending to seek refuge in America, bnt 
the Beilerophon being in sight and escape 
impossiblo, he made a virtue of necessity 
by eurremlcring himself, and was forth¬ 
with conveyed to England. 

Belle'rus, a Gomisii giant, whence 
the Land’s End is call^ Bellerium. 
Milton in his Lyetdas suggests the pos¬ 
sibility that Edward King, who was 
drowned at sen, might be sleeping near 
Bellerium or the Lmid’s End, on mount 
St. Michael, the spot where the arohan^ 
appeared, and ordered a church to m 
built there. 



WhmOieet^«liloaorth«4(a«rde4iiia(mt ' 
Look* (owainb Bmuumm i«U Outifo}. 

UUtOO. litddat. ISO. rts. (MSI). 

Bclldtir', companioti of Hnac and 
Mirabel (“the wild goose*’}, of stout 
btant temper; in love with Rosoln'ra, 
a daughter of Nantolet.—^Beaumoiat and 
Flet^er, The Wdd Goose Chase (1652). 

Belliomit, daughter of GorioSs lord of 
Tintag'il and his wife Ygemd or Igexna. 


Arthur. Tennyson in Gttreth ond tywUe 






king of Orkney, and moriier of Qaw'ain 
and nordredv but this Ui not in accordance 
either with the chronicle or the histoi;^ tor 
Qeo^y in his Ckmwie Mgm thatXot’s 
wtte Anne, toe sister (not half- 
sist^) ^ Arthur 21)} and fir 
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T. Malory, in his Historij of Prince 
ArthuT^ says: 

King J/>t of lotAn and Otkn»v weddod MifSftwse; 
Kenties, of thf Uml of Cirliif wedded JEkiii. .md that 
MoTgnn Iv >«> W4S l,d rtWiJ thinl Mstcr. -Pt I d. do, SC. 

Bel'lin, the ram, io the boast-epic of 
Peynard tite Jox. The aord means 
‘•gentleness” (1*198). 

BoUingliaiii, a man about town.— 
D. l{uaoic.ault, After Dark. 

I wi« enj.*',i«l for two \ean at St Jaine«’. Tljeatre, 
actiiw ••Llvlii burface" «i,!hn nmhts, “beUiiiKhiiu ' 
a (on(ile of liundrcd 1 1 niid had two tja-iial ent n,f 
went*! tor “Mertutlo' at the Ljceuw —Walter ta.j. 

BelTiBant, sister of kini; Pepin of 
France, and wife of Alexander empeior 
of Constantinople. Being accused of 
inGdchty, the emperor banished her, and 
she took refuge in a vast forest, nhere 
she became the mother of Tahntine and 
Orson.— Yalctdlm and Orson. 

BollzQont (*%> Williain)^ father of 
George llellmonfc; tt ranmcal, positive, 
and htadslrong. He imagines it a the 
duty of a son to submit to his father's tt ill, 
even in the matter of matrimonv. 

Oeurije Jidbmnt, son of sir William, in 
love with Clarissa, his friend Bevcrlcj'a 
sibter; hut his father demands of him to 
marry Belinda Blandford, the troth-plight 
wife of Beverley. Ultimately all (nines 
right.— A. Murphy, All in the Wrong 
(1701). 

Bell6'na*s Handmaids, Blood, 
Pire, and Famine. 

Tlie gixldesw of irarr<>, called BcHona had there tbre 
1 iiilraaidf eier atteudjnge on her: liiiNiD, Fu.f, and 
Famivg, which thre dntnosels be of that foicw and 
strength that cier> one of them alone ii able and suflic < nt 
to tonne it and afflict a prond pnnee; and the> all Jnynrd 
together are of ptuwance to deetroy the most iiopulouk 
country and most luhest region of tho world. —Hdll, 
CaiotiicleaSdO). 

Bellum (AfoBter), war. 

A diffltienu! fu] ‘twiat broytes and bloudle muiea,— 

Yet have t shot at Maister fiellum'a butte, 

And thrown bit baU, although 1 toucht notatte 
ti. GaMoigne. 7he fruaei ef Wanre, 94 (died 1577). 

Belmont (Sir Robert)^ a prond, testy, 
mercenary country gentleman; mend of 
his neighbour sir Charles Ra)Tnond. 

Charles Belmont, son of sir Robert, a 
young rake. He rescued Fidelia, at the 
age of 12, from the hands of Villard, 
a villain who wanted to abuse her, and 
taking her to his otvn home fell in love 
with her, and in due lime married her. 
She toms out to be the daughter of sir 
Charles Kaymond. 

Rosetta Belmont, daughter of sir 
Sobert, bmh-spirited, witty, and affeo- 
^nate. she is in love wit]|^ colonel 


Raymond, whom she delights in torment^ 
ing,.*—Ed. Moore, The Ftfundlhuj (1748). ‘ 

Belmont (Atub'eur), the elder of two 
hrothera, who married Violetta (an English 
lady bom in Lisbon), and deserted her. 
He then promised marriage to Luc)r 
Waters, the daughter of one of hia 
tenants, but had no intention of making 
her hisFwife. At the same time, he en- 
gugeil himself to Sophia, the daughter of 
sir Benjamin Dove. The day of the 
wedding anived, and it nas then dis¬ 
covered that ho was married already, and 
that Violetta his jrife was actually 
pre*«ent. 

Robtrt Belmont, the younger^ of the 
b\o bt others, in love with Sophia Pove. 
He went to .sea in a privateer under 
captain Ironside, his uncle, and changed 
his name to Lewson. The vessel was 
wrecked on tlie Cornwall coast, and he< 
lenewid lus acquaintance with Sophia, 
but he.'ird tliat she was engaged in mar¬ 
riage to his brother. As, however, it was 
proved that his brother was already 
married, the young lady willingly aban¬ 
doned the elder for the younger brother. 
—R. Cumberland, The Brothers (1769). 

Belmour (Eihiatd), a gay young 
ni.in about town.—Congreve, Tlie Ola 
Bachelor (1693). 

Belmour fJ/i’S.), a widow of “agreeable 
viv.acitA, entertaining manners, quickness 
of tr.in«iition from one thing to another, a 
feeling heart, and a generositv of senti¬ 
ment.” She it is who shows Mrs. Love- 
more the way to keep her husband at 
home, and to rokke him treat her with 
that defpience which is her just dne,— 
A. Murphy, The Way to Keep Jim 
(1760). 


Beloved Disciple (The), St. John 
“the divine,” and writer of tho fourth 
Gospel ,—John xiiL 23, etc. 

Beloved Bhysidan (The), Sk. 
Luke the evangelist.—Cb/, iv. 14, 


Bel'phegoT, a Moabitish deify) whose 
orgies were celebrated on mount rhegor, 
and were noted for their obscenify* 

BelphoeTbe (B.syL). “ All the Gneet 
rocked her cradle when she was ^m.” 
Her mother was Chrysoe^onS (4 
daughter of Amphisa of fairy 
and her twin-sister was Amoretta. 

mother and her babes wen indew* 
Diana took one (BelnhoeM) to briiur W 
and Venus took.we other. ^ 

*♦* BelpbmbS is the ^UBana^anuaiiff 
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-vronicn, culd, passionlca:;, correct, and 
utroug-Bninded. Amoretii tlie “Venus,” 
but without the liceniiousnc^is of tliat 
goddess, warm, loving, motherly, and 
wifely. Belphofbe was a lily; Amoret a 
rose. Belphmbu a tuonubeatn, lighs witli- 
out bent; Amoret a Eunboam, bright and 
warm and life-giving. BclphccbD would 
go to the biitUe-dcla, and make a most 
iidmirabie nurse or iady-condiwJVor of an 
ambulance; but Amoret w'ould prefer to 
look after her liusbund and iamily, whose 
comfort would be her first care, ami 
whose love she would seek and largely 
reciprocate.—Sec Bpcn&er, Foierif Qwen, 
HI. iv.,(lf)(J0). 

“ J^lplimbf ” is queen Elizabeth. 
As ^uren she is (lloriana, but as uonutn 
ehc 1 ^ Bclphmbc, the beautiful and chaste. 

K)th«r Clniinna Itt hei < hoooe. 

Or 111 DelplueliA SieiiniiM to lir; 

In on* her ralr, lu the other her raie cfaiwtltle. 
$pen.cr, >>11 ry <2wr<n |introiluttioii to bk. IIL). 

Belted Will, lord William-Howard, 
warden of Uic western marches (15G3- 
IC-iO). 

Hb Bilhoo blDdr, by Mnnhnuni ait. 

Hung in n hroad and atudtiid bell, 

Hence In rude phraae the Bordrrei* still 
diUed noble lluw,ud “ Belted Will ’ 

bir W. Scott. 

Belten'ebroa (4 syl.), AmSldis of 
Gaul assumes the name when he retires to 
the Poor Bock, after receiving a cruel 
letter from Oria'na his lady-love.—Vabco 
de Lobeira, A>nadi$ of Gaul-, ii. G (before 
1400). 

One of the moet dlsUnsubiilnz testimonies that 
hero garo of hb fortltudo, consUncy. and lose, was his 
retiring to Um Poor Hoik when in dnscrace witii hb 
ouatress Orlana, to do pentmeg under th& u imo of lu {• 
tmetrM or Um IomIm ObKura.--t'ervantui, Don Qutxou, 
i. lit. 11 

Belvide'ra, dai^hter of Priu'li a 
senator of Venice. She was saved from 
tlie sea by JafBer, eloped with him, and 
marned Aim. Her father then discarded 


(The actor Booth used to speak in 
raptttre of Mrs, Porter's “ Btlvidera,” It 
obtained for Mrs. lla'j-y the title of 
famms; Miss O'Neill and -Mibs llelen 
Faucit wore both groat in the same part.) 

Ben [Lbgi:ni>], sir Sampson Legend’s 
younger sun, a sailor and a “sca-wit,’ 
in whubc compobition there enters no part 
of the conventional generosity and open 
fmnkncbs of a British tar. His slang 
phrase is “l)’>e see,” and his pet oath 
“^lesg!”—^W. Congreve, Ijote for Love 
(lG9o). 1 cannot agree with the follow- 
log sketch:— 

IVli it IS yj< It—thn plensiint sailor which Binnbter gives 
IIS—hut i pierc of utirc . . . h dreAiuv conibliution of 
nil the ‘uriibiitsof a Ballot's iJiitnuter, bb contempt of 
iiinnt) his cnsliillty to noniiii, with tlmt iieceuar/ 
e<u aiig'nient fiom homef . , . Wc never think the 
woiw tif licit for It, or feel it as a stain upon bu Utaxai,* 
tor —C. I.aiub, 

C. Dlhdln saj-s: *' If the description of Thom Doggett’s 
rcrforuiniicu of (hb ihjj.tctor i» totmt,th« part has 
certnliilv never been pcifuimed euicc to any degree of 
pcrfettioii ” 

Ben Israel (Nathan) or !N‘athan 
ben Samuel, the physician and Iriend 
of baai* the Jew.—Sir w. Scott, fvanhoe 
(time, Richard I.). 

Ben Joc'hanan, in Uie satire of 
Absalom and Arfuiouhil^ by Dryden and 
Tate, is meant fur the Rev. Samuel John¬ 
son, who suffered much jpcrsecution for 
bis defence of the right of pnvate judg¬ 
ment. 

I.I t ITcbrnn, nas let brll iwodute a man 
So nt,ule for nil^lilcf as lien Juch.uun. 

A Jew nf huinhio pirentige w t-s he, 

B> trade a Lcvitc, though of tow ili^ee. 

Part il. 

Benai'ali (3 syl.), in Absalom and 
Achttophel, is meant for general George 
Edward Sackville. As Benaiah, captmu 
of David’s guard, adhered to Solomon 
agaiiiht Adonijah, so general Sackville 
adhered to the duke oftYork against the 
prince of Orange (1S90-1652). 


her, and her husband joined the con- 
■piracy of Pierre to murder the senators. 
Be tells Belvidera of the plot, and 
Belvidera, in order to save her f^er, per¬ 
suades Jafiier to reveal the plot to Pnuli, 
n promise a general free pardon. 

* ’’“B gives the required promise, but 
uofcuithstanding, all the conspirators, ex- 
JafBer, ate condemned to death by 
torture. Jofiier stabs Pierre to save him 
dishonour of the wheel, and 
yiw killa Miuself. Belvidera goes mad 
eMdies.—Otway, VinilDeJPreservecl(1682). 

*“ «*•* enuf tcan, sltb^bsh vdJ aware teat 
fiStir *1^ Wiima «9C|««« wa ffni|i«tblre te no 

tnloUtaW* #tii. SUU^-Sir W. 


0 Kw can Bciiaiab'a wurth forgotten Be. 

Of Eteuly toiil when pubitr Uot.iia were high. 

Dr)ilcu and Tate, pari II. 

Benas'kar or . Bennaskar, » 
wealUiy merchant and magician of Delhk 
—James Ridley, Tales of the Gotiii 
(“History of Mahoud,” tale vii,, 1751). 

Benbow (Atimira.'). In an engage¬ 
ment with tlie French near St. Martha on 
the Spanish coast in 1701, admiral 
Benbow had his legs and thighs ahiverea 
into splinters by chmn-shot, but supported 
in a wooden frame he remained on the 
anartcr-di^ till morning, when Du Casse 
weered o9. 

Simi^ acts of heroism are recorded of 
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BENTICK STBEET. 


Atme^r^ifc the Bortngucse governor of 
India} of O^sgiroa brother of the poet 
iE$chyloS} of JAfertke atandard-b<^rer 
of prophet” in the battle of Mata, 
and of some others. 

Bettbrnfiy an idle, generons, free-and- 
easy sot^ vrho spent a good inheritance in 
dissipi^on, and ended life in the work- 
house. 

Benbow, a boon companion, long approveit 

Br Jovial acts, and (.is be thonglit) belo'ved, 

wna judhrd as one to jo; and fiieud&hip prone, 

.And oeeined tajuiious to hini«eif alone 

Crabbe, M^ugh, xvL (1810). 

Ben'demeer', a river that flows near 
the ruins of Chil'minari or I'stachar', in 
Che province of Chusisun in Persia, 

B0nd-thd-J3oW} an English archer 
at Dickson’s cottage.—Sir \V. Scott, 
CasUe JDatujerovis (time, Henry I.), 

Benedick} a wild, witty, and light¬ 
hearted young lord of Padua, who vowed 
edibacy, but fell in love with Beatrice 
and married her. It fell out thus: He 
went on a visit to Lconato governor of 
Messina; here be bees Beatrice, the 

f ovemot's niece, as ■« ild and witty as 
imself, blit he diblikes her, thinks'her 
pert and forward, and .<«oniewhat il]-ni.in- 
ncred withal. Hon over, ho hears Claudio 
speaking to Ltonato about Beatrice, 
flaying how deep’y she loves Benedick, 
add Mwoiling tliat bO nice a giil should 
orcak her heart with nnre'^uited love. 
This conversation was a mere rmc, but 
Benedick believed it to be true, and 
resolved to reward the lo\e of Beatrice 
with love and marriage. Jt bo happenctl 
Beatrice had been entrapped by a 
similar conversation ivhich she had oicr- 
heard from her cousin Hero. The cud 
was they sincerely loved each other, and 
became man aod ivifc.—Shakcbpeoce, 
Much Ado about Bothuig (160U). 

Benedict [Bi:li.kvontaisk 7, thi 
wealthiest farmer of Cranu Prd, in 
Acadia, father of ^'iingcline (“ the pride 
of the ^lage He was a stalwart man 
of 70} halo as an oak, but his hair was 
white os snow. Colonel Winslow in 
1713 informed the villagers of Grand Prd 
that the French had formally ceded their 
village to the English, that tJeorge II. 
sow conflscoted Ml their lands, houses, 
end cattle, and that the people, amounting 
to nearly 2000, were to be "exiled into 
0 & 16 X lands without delay.” The people 




sat to rest himself, and fell 
deridin'ft The old ^iest batata hint 


in the sand, and tiie exiles left ibfdr 
village homes for ever.—Longfeliow^ 
Bvaug^ina (1849). 

Benefit-Play^. The first actress ia- 
dtilged with a benefit-play was Mrs. 
Eluabeth Barry (1682-1730). 

Ben^engePi (Ctd JJamet), the hypo¬ 
thetical Moorish chronicler nom whom 
Cervantes pretends he derived the ac¬ 
count of the adventuios of don Quixotf. 

TIm Spanutb commentaton... have dlscovmd that 
cM Uarntf Henenfftti is aOer all no more tban on AnihK 
ventoii of the name of Cervaiit6s biinseK BamH le 
a Mowbb prefix, and JlsnangHi sigatfiee “eon of a ttafl.* 
la Spaiuih Csrvaniauo —lo&bLit. 

Benengeli (Cid Jlajnct)^ Thomas Bnbing- 
ton lord Macaulay. HiS signature in his 
Fragment of an Ancient JRojmttce (1826). 
(Sec Cn>, etc.) « 

Bonev'oluS} in Cooper’s Task, is 
John Courtney Throckmorton, of Weston 
Underwood. 

Beujie (Little), or Benjamin Col- 
thred, a spy employed by Cnstal Eixon, 
the agent of Hedgauntict.—Sir W. Scott, 
licdjaunilet (time, George HI.). 

Bon’net {Brothet'), a monk at St. 
Mary’s convent.—Sir W, Scott, IM 
Alotuisitry (time, £h/abeth), 

Ben’net (J/rs.), a demure, intri^ng 
woman in Amelia, a novel by Ftmdhu: 
(1751). 

Ben'oiton (Madame), a woman who 
has been the rum of tlie family by neglect. 
In the ‘’famillc Benolton” the constant 
question was " Ou est Madame^” tuud the 
invariable answer *’*EUe est sortieF At the 
deMwment the question was asked again, 
and the answer M'as varied thus, "Madam 
has been at home, but is gone out again.'* 
—La Famtlle Jienoiton, 


Ben'ehee, the domestic spirit or 
demon of certain Irish families. The 
bensbee takes an interest in theprospeii^ 
of the family to which it is attached, and 
Intimates to it approaching disaster or 
death by wailings or shrieks. The Scotch 
Boi^h Glay or “grey spectre” is ft 
fiimilax spirit. Same as Baxsrsx. 


How oA bw th* bmhIm eteit 

How oft hw doatl, utrtlod 

Swoet tendi ralivi^ br 1m I 
X. Hooni, 


BeutixLck Street (Portmaa SqaMe, 
London), named after wUBam Bernhs#* 
second duke of PorthuML who euiniitd 
only of Wwatd riMedd 
eanof Oxford and Itortimv* ^ • 
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B<Mavo'Uo» aepb«w t9 Montague, and 
Romeo'a A tosty, Utigiouii fellow^ 

wbn wodld onariel about goat's wool or 
jagefm'B miuc. Mereutio says to him, 
*<Tkou hast! quarmlled witJbi a man foi 
coi^ftung in the street, because he hath 
■wvkeaied thy dog that hath lain asleep 
in the son" (act ui. sc. I).—-Shakespeare, 
JUnaeo and JtUtei (1S$8). ^ 

iQiEna^widcQ (2 sjd.), the kingdom of 
King Boa, father ot sir Launcplot. It 
'irns situate in that extremely shado^ry 
lotudity designated os "beyond seas," but 
whether it was Brittany or Utopia, "non 
niwtram tantas couiponere lites." 

rrobably it was Brittany, because it 
wna actu.^ the channel, and was lu 
I'mnce. Baa king of Ikmwicke was 
brother of Bors king of Gaul.—Sir T. 
Malory, History of Hrince Arthur, i. 8 
^Jl47b>. 

Beowuli^ the name of an Anglo.> 
Savon epic poem of the sixth ceuluiy'. It 
leceivod its name from Beowulf, who 
4 lelivercfl IlrotUgar kiugof Denmark fn>ni 
the moa»tef Grendel. This Grendcl was 
half nions^ and half man, and night 
aftqr night stole'into the king’s pahtco 
■ciilM Heorot, and blew sometimes as 
many ns thirty of the sleepers at a time. 
Beowulf put himself at the head of a 
mixed band of warriors, went ogamst the 
monster and slew it. This epic is ycry 
Ossianie in style, is full of beauties, and 
ibmostinteresung.— Juanble's Tran^attm. 

(A. 1), Wackorbarth published in 184!) 
a metrical translation of this Anglo- 
Saxon poem, of cons^crable merit.) 

Boppo. Byron's Jieppo is the husband 
of Laura, a Venetian lady. He was taken 
captive in Troy, turned Turk, joined a 
band of pirates, grew rich, and after 
bovctal years returned to his native land. 
7lo found his wife at a carnival ball n’ltli 
a catiaiieroj mode himself known to her, 
and th^ lived together again os man and 
wife, (Beppo is a contraction of Gumppe, 
as Joe IS of Joseph, 1820.) 

-Boppo, in JVtt Diawdo, an opera by 
Auber (1886). 

BwaldQ (2 syU), brother of Argan the 
maymedre. He tella Argon that 
hw docton will eon&ss this mudK, that 
tae core of a patient is a very minor con- 
^mtion wi& toem, fexo^ence 

cofwflrta en wi pommw mil- 
«i m s^lmx ftaW, qud vcm 
dss fmis jptmt raismsi «t oks 
Agsiithosi^ 


^'presque Um ka homms mewrent de leur 
remides et non pas de ieurt matadm,^' He 
then proves that Argan’j wife is a mere 
hypocrite, while his daughter is a truc- 


Tmaginaire (IG73). 


Moliere,. 


BercB'ta (" the white lady a fairy of 
southern Germany, answering to Hmda 
(“the gracious bidy") of northern Ger¬ 
many. After the introduction of CSiris- 
tianity, Berchta lost her lirst estate and 
lapsed into a bogie. 

I Bereesmtliiaa Goddess (Tite). 

! Cybeld is so called from mount Berccyn- 
tus, in Phrygia, where she was held in 
especial adoration. She is represented as 

I crowned with turrets, and holding keys 
in her hand. 

Hw brlmid head 

R<ns Uke the Borec} uUilen $adde« crowned 
U lib towers 

Souther. XoOerMi, etc., II. <1S14). 

Berecyn'tliian Hero Midas 
king of Phrj'gtA, so called from moimt 
Bcrecjm'tus (4 syL), in Phrj'gia. 

Berenga'ris, queen - consort of 
Ridmrd Cicur de Lioi^ introduced in The 
I'alisrmn, a novel by sir W. Scott 
(1825). Bcrcngaria died 1230. 

Berenger {Sir Raymond), an old 
Norman warrior, living at the castle of 
Garde Dolourense. 

The lady Eveline Jkrenger, sir Ray¬ 
mond’s daughter, betrothed to sir Hugo 
de Lacy. Sir Hugo cancels his own 
lietrotbm in favour of his nephew (sir 
Damian de Lacy), who marries the Iwy 
Eveline " the betrothed."—Sir W. Scot^ 
The Jietrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Bereni'ce (4 s>/J.), sister-wife of 
Ptolemy 111. She vowed to sacriflee her 
hair to'thc'gods if her husband returned 
nome the vanquudier of Asia. On his 
return, she suspended her hair in the 
temple of the war-gj^ but It was stolmt 
the first night, and Conon of Samos told 
the king that the winds had carried it to 
heaven, where it still forms the seven 
stars near the tail of L«o, caUed Oma 
Rer‘enice$, 

Pope, in his JSujoe of the Lo(^ has 
borrowed this fable to account for the 
lock of hair cut from B^inda’s bead, the 
mtotat^on ot whicli tiie young lady 
iosisted upom 

R«ren9ce (4 syl.), a J^sh prince^ 
ot Agiippa. SQbemamed Herod 
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kinjc; of Obaleis, then rolemon klnjj; of 
Cilicia, and then went to^ live wito ^ 
Agrippa TI. her ihrother. Titus fell in 
love with her and would have married 
her, but the Romans compelled him to 
renounce the idea, and a separation took 
place. Otway (ICT'J) made this Uie 
subject of a tragedy called Tdus and 
Berenice ; and Jean Racine (1670), in bis 
tra^dy of B^nfnice, has made her a sort 
of Henriette d’Orlcnns. 

(llenrictte d'Orleans, daughter of 
Charles I. of England, married Philipiie 
due d'Orle'ans, brother of Lo.us XIV. She 
was brilliant in talent and beautiful in 
person, but being neglected by her hus¬ 
band, she died suddenly .after drinking a 
cup of chocolate, prob.aLly poisemed.) 

Soresi'na (4 s'jL). Brenj streamlet 
sJtall prnce a new iJcrcaina {Russian): 
meaning “every btrcamlet shall prove 
their destruction and overthrow.” 'I he 
allusion is to the disa'^trous passage of the 
French army in November, 1812, during 
their retreat from Mo<5cow. It is said 
that 12,000 of the fugithes were dromied 
m the stream, and 16,000 were taken 
prisoners by the Russians. 

Ber'il, a kind of ciy’stal, much used at 
one lime by fortunc-tolh rs, who looked 
into the bcnl and tbeu uttered their pre¬ 
dictions. 

. .. and, like a prophet, 

loeke in a{;Lise that shew, wli it Oilure evils . . . 

Are now to bare no surccssite deipve. 

But vhere the/ liie, to end. 

Bhakapeare, Meature/or Jfeaturt, act I, se S (IfifM) 

Beringlien {The Sieur de), an old 
gourmand, who preferred patties to trea¬ 
son ; but cardinal Richelieu baniahed him 
Irom France, saying; 

bleep not anoihrr night in Paris, 

Or else }our precious life may be in danger 

Ivd i«th>n. JlteA, Imu (1H39], 

Bezin'thia, cousin of Amanda; a 
beautiful 3'oung widow attached to colonel* 
Townly. In order to wm him she plays 
upon his jealousy by coquetting with 
loveless.—Sheridan, A Trip to Sixtr- 
borouffh (1777). 

Berkeley (27t^ Old Woman of)^ a 
woman whose life bad been very wicked. 
On her death-bed she sent for her son who , 
was a monk, and for her daughter who 
was a nun, and bade them put her in a < 
strong stone cofSn,' and to fasten the 
coffin to the ground with strong bonds of 
ken. Fifty priests and fifty choiisters 
were to pray and sing over her for thm 
dayi^ and the bell was to toll t^j^hoat 


ceasing. The first night passed without 
much disturbance. The second night the 
candles burnt blue and dreadful yells were 
haard outside the church. But the third 
night the devil broke into the church and 
carried off the old woman on bis black 
horse.—R. Southey. Tlie Old Woman of 
Berkeley (a ballad "from Olaus Magnus). 

Dr. Saym pomteil out t« us in eenvamtion a itorr 
roUteilby OUhsMi^.n»of nuitrh uluMocofflutnueon- 
hnetl by three chains but nercrthelem was carrM i)i(Lby 
licimnis. Dr. Sayers h-ul iitnde « ballad on the wiOwtT <o 
h ul 1; but after sc ‘in,; The tCtl ifonuiM of BorlUttot, we 
awarded It the profertufe,--W. Ihylor. 

Berkeley Square (London), so 
called in compliment to^ohn lord Berke¬ 
ley of Stratton. • 

Berkely ( The lady Atbjusta)^ plighted 
to hir .Tohn de "VValton, governor of Doug¬ 
las ('astlo. blic llr.<!t appears tmder*ihc 
name of Augustine, disguised as tlm son 
of Bertram the minstrel, and the novel 
conclude’* witltherinarrisige to De Walton, 
to whom Doitglas Castle had been sur¬ 
rendered.—,Sir W. Scott, Castle JOeat- 
ijn'uis ttimc, Henry I.). 

^ Berksliire Xiady (lZ7*c), Miss Frances 
Kendrick, daughter of air William Ken¬ 
drick, second baronet; his father w'as 
created baronet by Charles II. The line, 
“Faint lieart neCer won fair lady,” was 
the advice of a friend to Mr, Cluld, the 
son of a brewer, who sought the h-md of 
the lady .—QuarUrly Jieview, cvi. 205- 
245. 

Berxne'ja, the Instda de la Torr^f 
from which Am'adis of Gaul starts when 
he goes in quest of the enchantress-^m- 
sel, daughter of FinStor Uic necromancer. 

Bermu'das, a cant name for one of 
the iJiirlious of the Strand, at one time- 
frequented by vagabonds, thieves, and 
evil-doers who sought to lie perdu, 

Bernard. Solomon Bernard, engraver 
of Lions (sixteenth century), cMIed Le 
petit Bernard. Claude Bemaid of Dijon, 


gentil Bernard. 

Bernard^ an ass; in Italian Bemardd, 
In the beast-epic called Meynard the- 
FoXf the sheep is called Bernard,** and 
the ass is “ Bernard rarchiprfitr©*’ (1498). 

Bemar'do. as officer in Denmark, 
whom the ghost of the murdered kW 
appeared during the night-watch at ^ 
royal caeue.—Snaiftspear8, ffgadet 
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Bernardo del Caprpio, one of 
the TOost favourite suhjecte of the old 
^aninli minstrels. The other two were 
(M and lira's Scvm Infants. Ber> 
nardo del Carpio was the person who 
ossaiied Orlando (or Rowland) at Ronces> 
vallfis, and dndin^ lilm invulnerable, took 
him up in his amis and squcez%d him to 
death, as Hercules did Antaj'its.—Cer- 
'laiftes, Don QuuoU\ 11. ii. 13 (1013). 

*** The only vulnerable part of Or¬ 
lando was the sole of the foot. 

Bemesque Poetry, like lord By¬ 
ron’s Ihn Jmn, is a mixture of satire, 
trapfetrv, comedy, sciious thought, wit, 
and ridicule. L. Pulci was the fattier <*f 
this class of rhyme (1132-1187), but 
Francesco Bcmi of Tu'seany (1490 -1537) 
so greatly excelled in it, tliat it is called 
Dernesque, from his name. 

Bemit'ia with DeFra constituted 
Northumbria. Dernitia included West¬ 
moreland, Iliirbam, and part of (’umber- 
land. Ju-ira contained the otlier fMirt of 
(umberland, with Yorkshire and Ijin- 
cashire. 

r»a kinmtDini uhlclt bad born »IUi several ihronra en. 
itilleil 

Semltia bisht tba ona Dtvm [«lc) th' vttier railed 

Oraytjii, x>i. (ISU). 

Ber'rathon, an island of Scandinavia. 

Ber8er%:dr, grandson of the eight- 
handed Starka'dcr and the biautiful 
Althil'dA He was so called because he 
wore “no shirt of mail," but went to 
laittle unharnessed. • He married the 


Xrar WM qrfnnlnc her thread from the diataff Sxed to her 
eaddle. ^ 

fOie wu to Oirirtr and good thatav jame nned Into » 
proverb, 

laagAdlow, CourtAip ^ JtOai StandiA, vhL 

Bcrthu^ alim Aoatiia, the betrothed of 
Hereward (3 s///.), ono of the emperor’s 
Yaranman guardo.^ ITic novel concludes 
with Hereward enlisting under the lianner 
of count Robert, and mairying Bertlia.— 
Sir W. Scott, Count Dvbert of l*aris (time, 
Rufus). 

Ber'thaj the betrothed of .John of Ley¬ 
den. When she went with her mother to 
ask count Obertbal’s pcrnussiun to marry, 
the count resolved to make hi-^ prettv 
vassal his mistress, and confined her in his 
castle. She made her escape and went to 
Munster, intending to set lire to the palace 
of “the prophet,’’who, she thought, had 
caused the death of her lover. Bcmg seized 
and brought before the prophet, she recog¬ 
nized in liim her lover, and exclaiming, 
“ I loved thee once, but now my love is 
turned to hate," stabbed herself and died.— 
Meyerbeer, Le PropMte (an opera, 1819). 

Berthe au Grand-Fied, mother of 
Charlemagne, so called from a club-foot. 

Bertold (►'?i.)» prior-general of 
Carmel (1073-1188). We are told in the 
IMoiaro ties Cannes that the godliness of 
this saint so ripiritualizcd his lace that it 
seemed actually luminous: son dme se 
redetait sur sa dgurc qul •paraissait 
comme environnde des rayons du soleil." 

Tin oft convene vrith bmvenly hnbltanta 

U^in to uist» beam on the .nitword Uiape . . . 

And tumi It hr degree* to the moiI ■ onenoe. 

JUltoo, ObiHiif. 


daughter of iSwaf'urlam, and had twelve 
‘'Ons. (Bcer-syris. Anglo-Saxon, “ bare of 
shirt; ’* Scotch, bai^sark.’’) 

\f)u mr that T am a Benerker. and . . . haw sirk 1 go 
to luonotr to the ear. end bere-eark I win Uiat war or 
d«. —Itcv. C. KiiHKlor. XerwMitl Me iroite. L a 47 . 

Bertha, the supposed daughter of 
> andunke (2 syl.) burgomaster of Bruges, 
hud Bustress of Goswin a rich merchant 
*u tlie same city. In reality, Bertha is 
*J«he of BraiMnt’s daughter Ocrfmic, 
Goswio is Florez, son of Gcrrard king 
^Vi.^®Sgara.—Beaumont and Fleidber, 
Ue Beggar^ £nsk (1622). 

daughter of Bnrkhard duke of 
Alemanni, md wife of Rudolf 11. 
of Burgundy beyond Jura. She is 
represented on monuments of the time as 
itting on her thnwe 8pinnii;igV 

^^HrivKu^*****®*^ Biirta the Ib^hwar, th* atMW of 
hor Nft or o’w voaw, wd hmmIow, 


Bertoldo (Prince), a knight of Malta, 
and brother of Roliorto king or Uic two 
Sicilies. lie is in love with CamFula 
“the maid of bonoot," but could not 
marry without a dispen«ation from the 
nope. While matters were at this crisis, 
Ilertoldo laid si^e to Sienna, and was 
taken prisoner. Camiilla {laid hit ransom, 
but bmore he was released tlie duchess 
Aurelia requested him to be brought 
before her. Immediately the duchess saw 
him, she fell in love wiUi him, and 
offered him marriage, and Bertoldo, for¬ 
getful of Camiola, accepted the offer. 

betrothed then presented themselves 
before the king. Here Camiola exposed 
the conduct of the knight; Roberto is 
indignant; Aurelia rejects her fiance witii 
scorn: and Camiola takes the %'eit.—Mae- 
stager, Afaiid qf iTonottr (1637). 

Sst^dOf the chief ehameter of a 
comic lomsace called Tita Bertolt, by 
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GqRo Oesare Croc®, who flourished m the 
sixteenth ceutu^. It recounts the siic- 
«*eesful exploits of a cleicr hut ugly* 
peasiUDt, and for two centuries as 
popular in Italy as 7ij6i«NOn Crusexf is in 
England. (Sec Bshiodl.) 

iBssrtoldo’s Son, llmaldo.-— Tasso, 
Jerw>a{em DeUieitd (loTO). 

Sertreun {Baron) ^ one of Charle- 
znogneN paladins. 

Bei'trcm^ count of Rou'^illon. While 
on a Mbit to the king of Fianct, Ilclhr », 
a physician’s daughtcT. curetl llic king of 
a disorder whn.h had baflied the tourt 
physicians, lor this service the krig 
promised her for husband an\ one sJie 
chose to select, and her choice fill on 
Bertram. Ihc hinghtx count nnrrifd 
her, it is true, hut dcbcrted her at on< o, 
and left for Florenti, wjierc he jomtd the 
duke’s army. It so happtned that 
Helena also stopjied at Morciue while on 
a pilgrimage to the slmnc of St ini pus 
Ic Grand. In Florence she lodged wi»h a 
widow whose diughter Duma was wan- 
tordy loied Iv Jiiitrim. Heleni ol~ 
tamed permisiioi’ to receive his i Hits m 
lieu of Diana, and in one of thc'C iisit-, 
exchanged rings with him. boon after 
this the count went on a visit to his 
mother, where he saw the king, and the 
king obserMDg on bis finger the nng he 
had given to Helena, h<id him arre-it4.(l on 
the suspicion of murdtr. llekna now' 
esme forward to CNjilam matters, amI ill 
was well, for all ended well,—bhiki- 
speare, Alls MtW that Endi, Well (l.yi'};. 

I cannot reoandle ni} he irt to ' Berlnni " n n an nol 'e 
arlthoat geucToritjr tint >ouns %i Ithout truth wh iiairru.j 
Helena aa * comtrd tixl ip-nc h r i {rr fli;, ilv W1 cn 
(he b dead hr hu u.it,ui(lt>e.a tif mw As houiv i, a ui| 
nmiTlaga, b acruKd b} • «tmn i uhom be I i> wr m it 
dafomb hlinsilf hr CtbeUoud oiiJ K dl<ni]ib<.d to h ijipi 
nem—Dr Johuion 


“see ten thousand merits,” a gMo* foiir 
every pound.—Cumhcrlatid, 2ne Jlsut 
(1776). 

Bcr'tnm (Count), an outlaw, who 1»- 
eomts the leader of a band of robbers. 
Being wrecked on the coast of Sicily, bo 
IS com eyed to the castle of lady Imorfne, 
and m htr lie recogni/es an old aweeibeart 
to whom in his prosperous days beewas 
grmlh attachevl. Her husband (St, Aldo- 
biiiid>, who wat awaviit fimt, retuming 
unexjccioilly is murdered by Bertram; 
Tmoginc gues mod auikdies; and Bertram 
putt, an cud to his own life.—-C. llatarm, 
bam (1782-18:.*). 

Bertram (Mr. Cnjdjrcy), Uia laird of 
niangowau. ^ • 

Jlfi s. Btiham, his wife. 

ILtrru Bt/tram, alias captam Yiao- 
bcest Brown, attas Dawson, a/inv 
l>ii<(Ie\, sun of the laird, and bmr t<i 
J Ibingiwan. !Iarr.v Btrtram is m loxo 
witli Julia Maoneruig, and the novel 
lonclndf', with hiS trying possession of 
the obi hou'ti at BIJengowan and nianyisg 
Juli 1 . 

Tm V Bertram, sister of Harrj' Bertiani. 
Shi in irtits (hatles Ha/lewooU, sun of 
sir Hubert Ha/lewood, of llaalewood. 

i>tr Alien Lu train, of Kllangowaa, an 
ano*^tor ot Mr. Goilfrey Bertram. 

A HM s Butt am, Ilamhoe HfTtram* and 
A V < Bt) it am, ancestors of Mr. Gkrof my 
Bertrim. 

Captam Andrcip Bertram, a relative of 
the family .—bir W. Scott, Gay Man- 
nenn/ (time, Georj^e 11.). 

Bertram, tho English minrtnd, and 
guide of l.idy AugustA Bcrirely, when in 
disguise lUe calls herself the minatml'a 
son.—Sir W. js>cott, QmUo JPm^anais 
(tune, Henry 1.). 


Bertram (Sir Sti phev), an austere mer¬ 
chant, very yust but not generous. Fear¬ 
ing lest hw son should m irry’ the wstcr of 
hiB clerk (Charles llatciiflc}, he dt-.niHsed 
Batekffo from his ponite, and bting 
then informed that the niamagc had bi en 
already consummated, he disinherited his 
son. Shera the Jew assured him t^t the 
lady had £10,000 for her fortune, so he 
relented. At tho last all parties were 
aatislled. 

Byederiok Bertram, only son of sir 
Btmhen; ha marries Miss Ratdtffe clan- 
daaiinely, and incurs thereby his fate’s 
^^easure, hat the noble benev^nce of 
Sbava the Jaw biis^ about a rdlmcilia- 
Man, tad opens sir Bertram's eyes to 


Bir'tram, one of the commiiralors 
against the lepablic of Venice. HaAiftj? 
“ a hesitating softness, fatal to a g»aat 
entfrfiribe,” he betrayed the WMpliaticy 
to the senate,—Byron, Marim 
(l«19). 


Bertra'mo, the dendi^iiifier 
Bobert le Diable. After aUtttaHT ^ 
son to gamble away all bis 
meets him near St. XWblh aid 
seduces him to jonx Itt Tteata ot 
When at last Bevjbitaiiu^^ 
claim his victim, ha is resisted ^ 

rcelumedf mgela edi^btatii ifHl' twitafA 
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of good OT<r «vil.--<|loy«rbeCT, Hobtrio U 
JDmaio (im ojponi, 18 R) 1 ). 

Bertrasid, a simplctoti and a vtllam. 
Ho til tXte aceomplicc of Boberi Macaire, 
aliberUne Of nnblnahtng impudence, who 
sins without comptmotion.—^DaunUer, 
L'Avticrge (Ihn Atlreii, 

Bertrand dn Gt>ae8lin, a tomance 
of ohivabrr, leciting the adventures of 
tliia eoondtaok de En&ce, in the reign of 
Charles V. 

Bertrand du Onegin in prison. The 
prince of Wales woot to visit his captive 
mrtmipi, and asking him bow he fared, 
the Kreiicltnian re^ed, ** Sir, I have 
heard Ute mice and the rats tins many a 
(lay, but it is long since I beard the song of 
birds, i.s. I have Iteen long a captive 
and have not breathed the fresh air. 

The reply of Bertrand du Gucslin 
calls to mind that of Pouglas, called 
'*The Good sir James," the companion 
of Robert Bruce, “ Jt is better, I ween, 
to hear the lark sing than the moose 
cheep," ue. It is better to keep the open 
field &an to be abut up in a castle. 


BertUlphe (2 provost of Brnges, 
the son of a serf. By his genius and 
energy he become the richest, most 
honoured, aud most powerful man m 
Unigea. His arm was strong in fight, his 
wisdom swayed the council, his step was 
proud, and lus eye untamed. He him one 
child, most dearly lielovcd, the bride of 
i>ir lh)ncluird, a knight of noble descent. 
Charles ”tbo Gr»od,’ earl of Flanders, 
made a law (1127) tbift whom'er inorrieii 
a serf should become a serf, and that sorts 
were nerfs till iiumumission. By these 
absurd decrees Bottiilfdie (he provost, his 
daughter Cmistance, and his knightly 
son-in-law were all serfs. The result was 
mat the firovost slew the earl and then 
hjDiaelf, his daughter went mad and died, 
and Bouchard was slain in fight.—S. 
Knowles, The Brm>st of Efsuges (1886), 


BwWtoB <3 svk), the favoni 
atten^t of lady.Ei^mengarde (3 
V great-aunt of la 

owtt. The Sethdhed (tiine» Hemy IL] 

of George Orith, All beau 
JJf«,andt^ine. Qhe has a heart 






Beso'niaai (A), a scoundrel. From 
the Italian, bbotpwso, need}' person, 
a beggar." 

rtaaS kntb do tomble IWnn tho tomr« of thoir blel 
doMrati; Mdliotrod under feet of erer) Inferktr 
nian—’OumiM {laai. Pitru P«nitp!tut, M* dMjijrf*- 
eutiirn. «<e. (1088). 

Bdea (Good gveen), Elizabeth (1533, 
1508-1003). 

Erss, the daughter of the “ blind 
beggar of Bethnal Green," a lady by 
birth, a sjlph for beauty, an angel for 
constancy and sweetness. She was loved 
to distraction by Wilford, and it tarns 
out that he was the son of lord B'^ood- 
rille, and Bess the daughter of lord 
Woodvillo’s brother; so tliey were 
cousins. Queen Elizabeth sanctioned 
their nuptials, and took them under her 
own especial conduct.—S. Knowles, The 
Begtjar of Jkthnal Green (1834). 

Bess o* Bedlam, a female lunatic 
vagrant, the mule lunatic vagrant being 
called a Tom o’ Bedlam, 

Bossus, governor of Bactria, who 
seidcd Dari'us (after tlic battle of AjbeTa) 
and put him to deatli. Arrian says, Alex¬ 
ander cansed the nostrils of the regicide 
to be slit, and the tips of his eara to be 
cut off. The offender being then sent to 
Ecbat'dna in chains, was put to death. 

Ijo I 1>sw, Im that amide with mordeKi^ Icnjfo 
And trartniiH hart afia>i>st hU rD}at king. 

WIUi bhiddjr band* harolt bto uiattei 1i Ufh ... 

What bootod him hU falM (uurped nupM ... 

M'tien Uka a wrehdM led in an Iran ohwiM. 

Ha wai precentad hr hi* ehlofcat trieoda 

Unto tba ioa of hbn whom he had tlariwt 

X. BackrlUOt A Mtmmr/or Maalitrasen 
ftba 

A 

Bes^sus, a cowardly bragging ca^^n, 
a sort of Bobadil or Vincettt do la Rosa. 
Captain Bessus, having received a ebal- 
knge, wrote word bacK that he could not 
accept the honour for thirteen weeks, as 
ho had already 313 duels on hand, but be 
was much grieved he could not appoint 
an earlier day.—Beaumont «id Fletcher, 
JKing orj^o ^ing ( 1619 ). 

Tdai(itM lot wnttofott... 

Bo aftan *MB ha aim, «D aridaM hH.. • 

Mans la aadi aetk^ tanA hi aww IlnK 

Mattuera thwotialVM are miMshhqrMo In him... 

[ObJ what • Saaau hM ha (dwiijr* Uitidi 

Dqrdan, iQuay ttpem Maitr*. 

Bfitique Qt sgl.) or Beo'tiea (Gm- 
iut*da SUM AnoalnsUrt, so called from the 
rim BssISi {Gvodmuiver).. Ado'am de- 
sottbes tUs of Spsin to Tetem'achne 
as b«igritah1e Utopia.—Fdnehm, Amn- 
tweslSX^idnetqimt viii. 
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Better to Reign in Hell than 
Servo in Heaven.— Milton, 

Lost, i. 263 (1663). 

Julius Caesar used to say he woulil 
rather be the fii>t man in' n ewuntry 
village than the second man at Rome. 

Betty Doxy. Captain Maolioalli 
says to her, “l)(i j'oii dimk as haul a- 
ever? You had butter btu’k to good 
wholesome b«‘er; ior, in troth, Rttiv, 
strong ivatcrs i\ill in time rum join 
conbtitution. You should leave tho-e to 
\ our bettei^,”—Gav, The Ikjjui ’* Uj m, 
11. 1 (1727). 

Betty Foy, “ the idiot mollier of 
an idiot bov.’—\V. Wordaitorili (177U- 
1650). 

Betty [Hint], 'ori.uit in the fv' ily 
of sir Pcrtina-c and lady MiStoopluut. 
She is a sl.v, priing t ili>-l)i .an r, nJio 
hates Constantia (the helmed of I'grr- 
lon McSyeiijibant), -imply beiaiue eierj' 
one oKc loves hi r.—('. Matklin, Z’lC J/t'a 
of the lloJid (17‘JI). 

BetuTbium, Jiiimsby or the Cnjie 
of St. Andiew, in Scotland. 

Tlio north iiiflU.-! Unieeit fi mn 
0 er Oi h I k or ].<:tuuluiii i> lit{rhp<it peak 

lliuiusi'i, 7 /h, Siu4)o< t VjtiiiUi, irlil 

Betula Alba, common birch. 'I he 
Roman lictors made fasces of its liranclies, 
and also emplo^'cd it for scourging chil¬ 
dren, etc.* (laitin, Zwtufii, “to beat. ’) 

The cotIcKo porter hrought in a htisi* qinntiti of tli it 
Dtti. lufoiu irte, a lutne of Ihilaln, call.ii Utu’ ta>/, > 

vhh h (iirnud td rwla for the tclinoJ —Lonl W P J iint x 
C Iclnitlei, etc, t -U, 

Benlabi, tliat land of rest which a 
Uiristian enjoys when his faith is so 
strongs that he no longer fears or doubts. 
Sunday is Bonictime.s so called. In 
Bnnyan’s allegory (The Pro- 

m-tffib) the pilgriius tarry m the land of 
iiealab after their pilgrimage is over, tiH 
t^y are bummoned to cross the btream 
of Death and enter into the Celestial 
City a 

«] ^ Iwheld Will! they rune iinto the hnd of 

tteuleh. where tlie tnn ehlneS uwht rma Uny "l.re 
betook tlienudwiawhile 
ahrefrwihed them here, for 
triBopcU touaded to mrtJ 
. . . Inthla Uml u,~ 
**^^^**®» ww notUlfigt Anclt iiottiuisr (a iMd 

Prtw!"*rW8*"* rhe /‘Ua^'nA 

Beuves (1 syZ.) or BuoVo of 
Ay^girenion^ father of Halagigi, and 
uncle of Treacherously siain by 

IrAno.—Aiioato, Orlando (1516). 

^ SottlTM de Hantoney French 


form for Bevis of Southampton 
“Ifanbme" i» a French, corruption of 
[Soulhjan.pton. 

Bev'aii (d/c.). an American ph^'siciany 
who bolui’iids Martin Chuis^lewit and 
, M.nk 'lail’.' in manV' ways during tbeit 
bfnv in Iho Ntw World.—C, Dldtens, 
j J/ci//iM ( 1814 ). 

, Bev'oiTcy, '‘the gamester,*’ niitttr- 
ally a good man. but led astray by 
Stvikt ly. till ttt lobt he loses everything 
li\ g.imbliiig, and dies a miserable death. 

( Jfi',. the* gamester's wife. 

.‘'he lores liei husband fondly, and clings 
. to him lu all bis troubles. 

Chiirtotfr JicTerlry, in love with Ixiwaon, 
but Stukely wtshea to marrv hcr.^ She 
loses all lier fortune through her brother, 

( “the gamester,” but Lew son notwith¬ 
standing marries her.—Edward Moore, 
'Ike (hunrdrr ( 1712 - 1757 ). 

Mr Voiins wn.- ftrfns ” Beverley * with Mn Bhltfotn. 

Ill Uie +tU s. I‘•liOTerhy*' iwbUow* poiveni 
will \ “lli’es' Liiiiic* I'l anil wvv, lo Uie dyins man. 

’ J vrviv ti und jnu fi'iarrolhnK with tawwii In tlw weet* 
Isst iiiijht." •• Mi» ltcifrhy''re|<Ue,. “Ko. 1 am Mr* Iw 

ilid li I “ T.iil)H "Jttivw" aildji, “And U 1 did-“ 

when ■ Mrs Beyerley” mternufo him wiOi, “ "H* fabe. 
old nun tliQ ii Ml I o quarrel . . tn ntterina fbme 
worde. Mr., biUdoin |^ve lucli h pteicitta ihrMt of 
KTief that Youiiq was uiuhle to ulter a word tnm a 
rwcUing in his thrmt -Camphen. If/o qf AttUtMt. 

Jktrrfei/, brother of ('larissa, and the 
lover of Jidlimla illandford. lie in ex¬ 
tremely jealous, and catches at trides 
light M air to oonArm hi$ fears; but his 
lov'e is most bincere, and his penitence 
most humble when he Gads out how 
causclcbs his suspicions are, Belinda ia 
too proud to deny his insinuations, but 
her love is so deep that bhe repents of 
giving bni a moment’s fiain.—A. Mttr- 
phy, All in the Wrong ( 1761 ). 

kbunfi’g eountonane* wu eqnblie v*n adbBlad foe Ui* 
nipn viion of jaiiho* or of prMei Owi* ta Mh put* m 
llvwtoC ’•Brverley,’' ••TU* Stranger" . . , U* looked 
uie men h* reprcMntni—X m (1803). 

Bov'il, a model gentleman, in Steele’s 
ComcKMs Lovers, 

„ . Whato’ercMid«km«Und 

Or Cham Uu htart, in gmoron* Sorll 

Th<miw)ii, rsc stuom WUrtor," tfMB. 

Bevd (FranciSf Harry, and 
three brotheiw-HJne an saoUk«r itt 
the law, and the third in the GuaJda—who, 
unknown to each other, wished to obtsitt 
m maniagc the hand of Mist Grobh, th# 
daimhter of a rich stock-blohAr. !J!he 
I** • ^ ftSer, Attd 

obtained h» consent; the lawyer paid 
his court to the mother, and ohttuned hw 
consent; Ae oGi<^ paW bk eoftjgt to the 
young kdy, and btt^gwbtldned he* 
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eonseat, the other tnro brothers retired 
from the field.—0‘Btten, Cross I*urpo8cs, 

Bd'vis* tite hoTFte of lord Matmioo.— 
Sir W. Scott, JJannion (IBU8). 

(Sir) ot S(mtlmin|>ton. Having 
reproved hie mnthei^ while still a lad, 
for niunlering his f&thcr, she emnlovcd 
Saber to kill him; but Sal>er enly left 
hinM>Ti a desert land as n waif, and b*e was 
brought up as a shcphcnl. Hearing that 
his mother had inarribtl Mor'dtiro (2 st/I.), 
the adulterer, be forOed his way into the 
marriage hall and struck at Ulordurc; but 
51ordiue slipped a>jdo, and cscapeil the 
Wow, uevis was now sent out of the 
country, and being sold to an Armenian, 
'Was nresented to tbe king. Jo&'iun, the 
king^ daughter, fell in love with him; 
they were duly married, and Itevis was 
koighleil. Having slain the boar which 
made holes in tbe earth as big as that 
into which Curtins lenid, he was ap¬ 
pointed general ot the Armenian forces, 
suUliicd Bnuidamond of Damnscns, aud 
made Damascus tributary to Anncmii. 
lieingsent, on a future occasion, as am- 
bastsador to Damascus, be was thrust into 
a prison, where nwre two huge serpents; 
these he slew, aud then eAected his 
escape. His next encountrr w'as with 
Asciipari the giant, wb<*in he made his 
^laTe, Ijistly, he slow the great dragon 
of Colein, and then returned to England, 
■where he was restored to his lands ami 
titles. The French call him /fewtr? ds 
/Am/orttf. —M. Drayton, Polmlbion, ii. 
( 1012 ), 

Tltc S>rnrd of Jievis nf SfitU/iam/don 
was Morglay, and his steed Ar'undel. 
Both were given him by his wife Jo&ian, 
daughter of the king of Armenia. 

Bezaliel, in tbe tattre of Mlhvtlmn 
AchitopJtel, is meant for tlic iminjuis 
of Worcester, afterwards duke of Ileau- 
o*rt. As Be^aliel, tlic famous artitieer, 

was iHlcil viih the Spirit of (lod to 
OLvisc excellent works in everj* kind of 
workmanship,’* so cm the marquis of 
♦> orGe.Hte{s— 


_ ■. > MUtrat1rKatnratw8MdlittiU>ni, 
vn«N team natiUMe fer nrtiiio glvs titm n»t«. 

lH7d«n mid T»te, pml it 

rustio. 

' ** neeessitoas.*’) 

tdlsrt of ttt« uirth, Ateh u wS cull Sxm 
•»«l Jfenica ptmuosi In ftnina Ormipatu, 



as her oistrc Katherine was violent and 
irritable. As it was not likely any one 
would marry Katlierino •the shrew/’ the 
father resolved that Bianca should not 
many before her sister. I’etruchio mar¬ 
ried “the shrew,” and then Duceniio, 
married Bianca.—Shakespeare, 'iuinauj 
of the Bhreto (1594). 

Btan'ca, a courtezan, the “almost” 
wife of Casbio. lago, speaking of the 
lieutenant, says: 

And «*i It wia bet 

. _ tureuoth. a grmt anthinelu uui, 

Una Mh'ln.l Cjiiklo a KloreiiUiiP, 

A fiUuw iliunn'd In » f ili nih 

i>)aJwf»|ieate, Othilto. mt t. w. 1 (IBU). 

Bian'ca, wife of Fazio. When her 
luisbaod wantons ■with the marchioness 
Aldabella, Binnea, out of jealou>< 3 *, ac¬ 
cuses him to the duke of Florence of 
being privy to the dcalli of Bartol'do, 
.^n old nuser. Fii/io being condemned 
to death, Bianca repents of her rashness, 
and tries to save her husband, but not 
buccccduig, goes ill,id and dies,—Dean 
Milman, luno (l8fr>). 

Bibbet (Miistcr), secretary to major- 
gcnci.ll Harnson, one of tlie parliamentary 
couimissiuQcrs.—Sir W, Scott, W wx/bfocA 
(time, (.'omiuonwcaltli). 

Bibbie'na (//). cardinal Bernardo, 
who rcsiiied at Bibbiena, in Tuscanv. 
He was the author of Vulundra, a oonicJy 
(1470-1520). 

“Bible” Butler, atlas Stephen 
Butler, grandfather of Reuben Butler 
the piesbytcrinn ininibtcr (married to 
Joanie Denn.s).—Sir W. Scott, JJeart of 
Mwitothian (time, George II.). 

Biblis, a w'oman who fell in love 
with her brother Caunus, and was 
changed into a fountaki near Mile'tos.— 
Ovid, Met. ix, 062. 

Vut that (/aMnMtnl wliero Ittbita drop!, too foodlr Ibbt; 
Hor t«u« sndaeir iu»y dm a wnipme with tbl« 

Pfaln. >lehher, rbe Mutui, r. PSS3). 

Bib'ulue, a college of Julius Csesar, 
but a more cipher in oDice; hence his 
name became a household word for a 
nonentity. 

Bit/kerstaff (rsaagt), a pscndoliym 
of dean Swift, assumed in the paper'^war 
with I*artridgo, tbe almanac-inakcr, and 
adopted by Steele in The Tatter, hypo¬ 
thetically edited by ** Isaac Bickerstatf, 
Esq., astrologer.” 

Biokerton fifro.), landlady of the 
Seveji Stars inn of York, wliero Jeanie 
PeanH slops on her way to London, 
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vtiitlieit to plead for her 

metei^s panlon.f-Sir W. Scott, Heart 0 / 
MiUothhn (time, George II.)• 

Bid Me Discourse ... Tlie words 
ef this celebrated song are taken from 
Shakespeare’s p(^m called and 

Adonis, 25. Music by Bishop. 

Bid'denden Maids (2'he), two 
sisters uatned Mary and Ehxabcth Cluilk- 
hoTst, born at BidJknden in 1100. They 
were joined together by the shoulders 
and hips, and lived to'the age of 31. 
Some say that it was Mary and I^li/a- 
hoth Chulkhurst who left twenty acres 
of land to the ]^r of Biddendcn. Tliis 
tenement is called “Bread and Cheese 
Land,” because the rent denied ftom 
it is distributed on Eobter Sunday in 
doles of bread and cheese. Ilal stead 
says, in his Jlistonf of Kent, that it was 
the gift of two maidens named Prcstun, 
and not of the Biddenden Maids. 

Biddy, servant to Wopsle's grei*-- 
snnt, who kept an “educational mstita- 
tion.” A good, honest girl, who iaIU m 
love with Pip, was loved by Dolge 
Orlick, but married Joe Gargery.— 
Bickens, Great Expectations (1860). 

Biddy [BeUalr] (Jf«s)i Miss in 
her teens,” in love with captain Loveit. 

was promised in marnage by her 
aunt and^ guardian to an elderly man 
whom sh*e detested; and during the 
absence of capUin Lov eit in tiie Elande.*-> 
war, she coquetted n ith Mr. Fribble and 
captain Flash. On the return of her 
“Strepbon,” she set Fribble and Flash 
together by the cars; and while they 
stood menacing each other but afraid to 
fight, captain Loveit entered and sent 
them both to tiie«right-nbout.—D. Gar¬ 
rick, Miss in Ihr Teens (1753). 

KdSford Postman (2^). Edward 
Cap^, a poet, at one time a lettcr- 
CiUTior in Bideford (3 syl.). 

Bide-the-Bent {Mr, Peter), minis¬ 
ter of Wolfs Hope village.—Sir W. 
Scott, Bride of Zatnmermoor (time, 
WiUiam III.). 

Bid'mora {Lor^, patron of the Rev. 
Joriah Cargill, minister of St. Ronan's. 

Ti$' Hon. Aiignstua Bidmore, son of 
hml Bidihore, and pnpU of tibe Rev. 
Jodah Cargill. 

.dfiiss Avgvieta Bidmore, dai^hter of 
iMd Bidmore; brioved by the Rev. 
Joaiali €(u^ll.-Sir W. Scott, h Bo- 
matfi Wed (time, George III.). * 


Bie'derman (Arnold), ediai oonnt 
Arnold of Geierstein [Gf.er.srintf], to- 
dammanof Cnterwaldcn. Anna of Geier¬ 
stein, his brother's daughter, is undar hia 
charge. 

Bertha Bkderrmn, Arnold’s late wife. 
Jiu’dtger Biederman, Arnold Bieder- 
man’s son. 

Ernest Biederman, brother of Rndim. 
Snjiswnnd Biederman, nicknamed *^he 
Siimde,” anotlier brbther. 

iflruk Bieda’man, youngest of the 
four brothers.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of 
Geu’f-^teia (time, Edward IF.). 

Bi-forked Letter of the Gkree^ 
Y (capital U), which resembles a bird 
Hying. 

[Tkt Mrd*l fljrinK, imte npon tit* dtr 
ibe bl-forkfd letter of tho Ureeka. 

lx>iufeUow, Th* WagtUs Inn fprahidel, 

Bi'&ost, the bridge which spaim 
heaven and earth. The rainbow is this 
bridge, and its colours are attributed to 
the precious stones which bestod it.— 
Scandinavian Myth, 

Bigen'diaus (The), a hypodieticat 
I religious party of tallipat, who made it a 
mattci of “faith” to break their eggs at 
the “big end." Those who broke uiem 
at the other end were considered heretics, 
and called Little-endians .—^Deaa Swihr 
Guiltier's Travels (1726). 

Biglow (//ossa) ,JameBRn8sell Lowell, 
of Bo<-tnn, U.S., author of 'The Biglm 
Papers (1848), (1819- ), 

Bi^ot (Be), seneschal of prince Jbhxu 
—Sir W. Scott^ Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

“We wiU not forgettt,'kMid prtnia iobn. . ,. 0* 

BIgut,’ he elided to hie Mneerhei, “ thoa wlU wnd thte 
. Buninionv «o Gourteouaji M to gmtify tiw nrlila of 
these hixons , . . elthouglv, by the bonee of Bedtat, 

< ourte5) to them is casting |iearle before in(rlti*i'’-.Cb. tUL 

Big'ot, in C. Lamb’s Essays, is John 
Fenwick, editor of the Albion newspaper. 

Big-Bea-Water, lake Superior, al 0 » 
called Gitchd Gu'meo. 

Forth upon the nitche Ctiine^ 

On the shining ISg^See-WAter ... 

AU eloiM went lliswaUia. 

LongUIow, vQI. 

Bilander, a boat mted in coast navi¬ 
gation yiy-tand.er'}. 

Why rhoose we then ithe bilonden to uniM 
^ong the const, and land In view tQ kci^ 

WUeu safely we may launch iuto the deepi 

Drydra, /find «Hd fk« iiiailfeen 

BiUjHis, a liver in Spain. 
temper of the beat Spanish blades ts Jme 
to the extreme coldness of this rivwr, 
which they are dipped. 

Help I p»/.yt>u, to • Spwiisb twqrS. 

niettntferthUieuuUelef tohdhillt ^ 
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BilbOi ft bladft noted fot its 

flexibiUl^} ftou so called fiom Bilba'o, 
where At> one time tbe best blades were 
mode. 

BlDx>e8,(2 ttyi.), ft bar of iron with 
fetters annexed to by which mutinous 
Bailors were at one time linked together. 
Some of the bilboes taken fiom the 
Spoftiah Armada are preserved in the 
jiriliah Museum. They are so called not 
because thev were dmt inode at Bilba'o, in 
Simin, but from the entanglements of the 
river on which Bilbao stands. These 

entanglements" are called T/ie BilbocK 
Beauufbnt and Fletcher compare the mur- 
fiftge knot to bilboes. 

B^'dai (2 a seraph and the 

tutelar guardian of Matthew the apostle, 
the son of wealthy i)arents and brought 
nn in great luxury.—RIopstock, The 
Messiu^^ iii. (1748). 

Billioics (Josh.). A. W. Shaw so 
signs IlisliooA of Hayuujs (18G6). 

Billifigseate (3 syl.). BcUng was 
a friend of ^‘Brenniis” the Gaul, who 
owned a wharf called Beling’s-gate. 
tieoffir^ of Monmouth derives the word 
from Belin, a m^iihiral king of the 
ancient Britons, who “ built a gate tliere, 
n.c. 400" (1142). 


Billy Barlow, a merry Andrew, so 
called from a semi-iUiot, who fancicil 
himself “a great potentate," lie wa*) 
well known m the east of London, and 
died in Whitechapel workhouse. Somo 
of Ids sa^iugs wer<f really witty, and 
some of his attitudes truly farcical. 

BiUy Black, the conundrum-maker. 
—'The i[\mdred- 2 Hmid Note. 

Wh«n kMler vm nlBytns "BlUf mack'* at Obdina* 
funl, ha adrancaa t» tlur llgbn at tint dona of tho pioca, 
'".1 snid, •• r\e one moir, awl thU » a gooil «n. why h 
< nutiiiNfonl Theatre hke a half>moon t D>e (dva It upl 
"ocauw It la iiavor tuU."—fieoortff a Stt%g* I 


Bizaater (** fwo-«ioi/jcr "). Bacchus 
was so cnHed because at the death of his 
mother during gestation, Jupiter put the 
ijetus into his own thigh for the rest of 
the time, when the imant Bacchus was 
duly brought forth. 


Biazbisteir (jifarnsru), the old. Ran- 
velmau’s 8pouse.'«^ir W. Seott, 

^^rate (time, WiULanx III.). 


Bimizd tBtf'.rfts.nmf], ft fabulous island, 
«ftm to belong to the Baha'cuft ^roop, 
containing a foimtain possessed of 
;«e powers^ rcstoimg youth* This 
istand was ah ob^eot of long search by 


the Spanish navigator Juan Ponce do- 
Leon (1460-1521). ^ 

BindToose (Jb/m), sherilfs dork 
and banker at Morchthom.—Sir W. Scott, 
St, Svmn's Well (time, Gecrgc 111.). 

Bingen (Bishop of), generally called 
bishop ilatto. The tide is that during 
a famine, he Invited the poor to his bam 
on a certain day, under the plea of dis¬ 
tributing com to them; but when the 
bam was crowded he locked the door 
and set fire to the building; for which 
iniquity lie was himself devoured by an 
army of mice or rate, llis castle is tbe 
Mousc-tou'er on the Rhine. 

Tfapy Alinn4 devour me with kJesee, 

ThUt irms nbout nir entwtw*, 
nil I think of tbe bi^bop of Bingen, 

In hU MouM-to«er on Uie Kbine. 

Longfellov, tUrdt nf Patuiga. 

Sinks (£^ir Biwjo), a fox-hunring 
baronet, and visitor at the Spa. 

Xtp/y BinkSy wife of sir Bingo, but 
before marriage Mias Rachael Bonny- 
rigg. Visitor at the Spa with her hus¬ 
band.—Sir W. Scott, iSi. Bonan's Well 
(time, George 111.). 

Bi'on, the rhetorician, noted for his 
acrimonious and bhorp sayings. 

Biniiu sormonibue et aale nigro. 

Horeco, rput. IL S. 60. 

Biondello, one of the servants of 
Lueenlio tlie future husband of Bianca 
(bister of “tho shrew”). His fellow- 
servant is Tra'nio,—Shakespeare, Imnihg 
of the Shrew (1594). 

Birch (ffarvey)y a prominent cha¬ 
racter in The a novel by J. F. 
Cooper. 

Birch'over Iiane (I,ondon), so 
called from Birchover, die builder, who 
owned the houses ibeift. 


Bird (The Little Green), of the frozen 
regions, which could reveal every secret 
and impart information of events past, 
present, or to come. Prince Chery went 
m search of it, so did his two couainr, 
Brighteun and Felix; last of a41 Foitetar, 
who succeeded in obtaining it, wad lib^ 
rating the rrinces who had failed in 
their aitempts. -**- ComteBBe D'Aunoy, 
Jlsuy Tides (** Princess Chery," 1682). 

TJus tide is ft mere reproduotipn of 
“The Two Sisters," the list tale of t3» 
Aration Ntohts, in whidk the bird is 
odled “ Biubtd-hesar, the talking bird." 


Bird SiMCing to a Monk, The 
monl^was Felix.—^Longfelldw, 
ii. 


BIRD TOLD MK. 
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Bird Told M© {A Little). “ A bird 
<jf the air shall carrj* the voice, and that 
which hath wifics shall tell the matter ” 
{JUcctes. X. ‘20). In the old Basque 
legends a “little bird" is introduced 
“ which tells the truth." The sisters liad 
deceived the king by assuring him that 
his firs't child ivas a f his second n j 
and his third a bcor; but the “litUe 
bird’’ told him .he truth—the lir&t tuo 
■were daughters and the third ii son. 
Thi'» little trutli-telling bird appears in 
sundry talcs of great antiquity ; it is 
introduced in the talc of ’• J’rincess 
JF'airstar” (Comtesse D’Aimoj) as a 
*• little green bird who tells ei cr^ thing;" 
also in the Arafunn jShj/tii> (the la»t t.ile, . 
called “ The Tu o Sister^ ”). ! 

1 thlbk 1 hrir a little lunl 

Ibe peoiile bv .iiiil.b> will lie (lio st> i A’t I 

Bjrunt JHiti Jtnin, \iil, £u 

"VVlicn Keudm or rcnhelm w.as uinr- 
dered by the order of his 8i‘>h‘r Cwcn- 
thrv'th, “at the very banie hour a white 
dove flew to Home, and, lightiiig on the 
high altar of St, reler'i*, depisutd there 
a litter continuing a full account of thi 
murder." So tlie pope sent men to ev- ' 
amine into the mat ter. and a ilm|>cl was *, 
built over the ihad liodi. called “St. 
Kenelm’s Chapel to tins day ’ (Shrop¬ 
shire). 

Bire'no, the loicr and sub-oqut'tit 
husband />£ Olympia queen of Holland. 
He was taken prisoner by Cymosco king 
of Friza, but was ruloa^d *by Orlando. 
Bireno, having foiNaken Ohinpia, was 
put to death liy Oberto king of Irelaml, 
who married the yoimg widow'.—Aiiobto, 
Crlando rurioio, :v. v. (1516). 

Bire’no {DuJx)^ lieir to llic crown of 
Lombardy. It W'as the king*.s wish be 
should marry Soimia, hi.< only child, but 
the princess loved Paradorc (3 iyf.), a 
Briton. Bireno bad a mistress named 
Alin'da, whom he induced to prsonate 
the princess, and in X^aladore’s presence 
she cast down a rope-ladder for the duke 
to climbh up hy. Bireno has Alioda 
murdered to pret ent the deception being 
known, and accuses the princess of in- 
chastity'—a crime in Iximuardy punished 
by death. As the princess is led to 
execution, Paladorc GualhmgeB the duke, 
and kills him. The villainy is fully re¬ 
vealed, and the princess is married to the 
man ^ her choice, who had twice saved 
her life.“*'Bobort Jephson, The Lim of 
(i778). 

3imizigliaia of Belgium^lsge. 


BirmingUam of Bttssia^ Tula, 
south of Mobcow. 


Birmingham Poet (3Vie), John 
Frectli, the wit, poet, and publicao, who 
wrote hib own t.o»gs, .set them to muaic, 
and sang them (1730-1808), 

Biron. a merry mnd-cap young lord, 
in atlctidancc on Ferdinand king of 
Navarro. Biion promised to .spend three 
j cars w itli the king in .study, during which 
lime no wonuin was (u approach hia 
court; but no sooner has he signed the 
compact, than he falls in love with 
liosuliac, Rosaline defers his for 
tw'cUc mouths and a day, saying,* “Jf 
you my laiotir mean to get, for twelve 
iDouthb bcvk tlic weary beds of people 
sick." 

A mmleriiuwi, 

Wi-'tiii the limit tif bM>»u.n|( mirth, 
i uviri iiirdtan Imuri tulk wkttial. 

Ilo beip-tt ontui ii fur hit vtt: 

>i<r et' 'r (.ibjiit iliitt the him lioth ratib, 
llie othei turn, tu t mirth inuviiiy;}e<‘l; 

W liith hu bir tongue (oimceit'ii cupniittof) 

.11 mb iipt aiiU grot lout nunLv 
HiAt ijifii r<ir> |i| 11 tniniil ut bn Ulci. 

And ),<uii^r Iw4ni.iti an •idita 
ShitVi X wn. t / a Aiitr * Auit, at t U. tw!, 1 (UM). 

Biron (Charles de (Juntaut ihiO dt‘), 
gnatly lieloicd by Henri lY. of France. 
He Won immortal Inurcls at the battles of 
Arques and Ivry, and at the sieges of 
Puri!, and Iloiicn. The king loaded him 
with honours: Lc was admiral of France, 
iiiarbb.al, goienior of Boiirgoyne, duke 
and peer of France. This 'too>lBnch 
honour made him forget himself, nod he 
entered into a league with Spain and 
Savoy against his country. Alie plot 
was discovered b/ Lafin ; and al^ou^i 
Henri w'ibhod to pardon him, he was 
executed (161'2, aged 40). George Chap- 
man has miulc him the subject of two 
tnigcdici,, entitled IBjrm'e Cutifpirac!/ 
and Byron’s Traycdy (1,557-1034). 


Biron, eldest son of count Baidwin, 
who disinherited him for marrying Isa- 
bellu, a nun, Biron now enteied 
.army and was sent to the siege of Candy, 
where he fell, and it was suppoied died. 
After the lapse of seven years, Isabella, 
reduced to abject poveitj^, itaatzlea 
Villcroy (2 syj.)^ but the day after her 
espousals Biron returned | wkUMreupon 
Isabella went mad and kiiled 
—lliomas Southern, laeMla or th$. )Peshu 
Marriatfe. 


uunattMiMHieaor theiMUrM^KaMr.WV *mibw 
ttw put of» UiniH" in /mAoUh. rbotiMM 

he 4«(ind hb Mn fer the Cbaitli: hot Mta SM; 
ramrhed to htn. *'!■ tiM Ubafdt jMlf saa w 

foeffona 
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BEJICK AGNES. 







BLACK AQKES. 


HO 


BLACK PRINCE. 


Agam ’ from her eomplnlon. Sb« o'ss tlie daugliter of 
^bonu Randotph, earl of Mumiy.’'—fotM «^a 6rand> 
AMMr, 1.14. (S« BUCK rsiNCK.) 

Black Ag*ne^ the favourite palfrey of 
Mary qaeen of Scots. 

Black Bartholomew, the day 
TrbeB *2000 pmbytcriati pastors were 
ejected. They had no alternative but to 
subscribe to the articles of uniformity or 
renounce their living. Among'it their 
nmnber wen* Calaniy, Baxter, and Rey¬ 
nolds, who were offered bishoprics, but 
refused the offer. 

Black Bess, the famous mare of 
Dick Turpin, which carried him from 
London <0 York. 

Black Charlie, sir Ch.arlc>» Napier 
(1786-1860). 

Black Clergy (The), m«mks, in 
eontratlistinction to The ir/w/e (7. rj^, or 
palish priests, in Russia. 

Black Colin Campbell, gcnewl 
Campbell, in the army of t^eoige 111., 
introduced by sir W. Scott m JUiljamtU t. 

Black Death, fully described by 
Hecker, a (Icrimm phi siciau. It ii as a 
putrid tjpbus, .and u-as called Bhu'k 
J)eath because the bodies tinned black 
with rapid putrification.—See Corniulif 
May, 186.'). 

In 1318-0 at least half of the entire 
population of England died. Thus 57,000 
out of ()0,0{K) died m Norwich ; 7000 
out of 10,000 died in Yarmouth: 17 out 
of ‘21 of the clergy of Yoik ; 2.500,000 
out of 5,000,000 of the entire population. 

Between 1317 and 1330, one-lourth of 
aT the population of the world was 
carried off by this pestilence. Not less 
than 25,000,000 wrished in Europe 
alone, while in ^ Asia and Africa tlic 
mortalitv was even greater. It came 
from China, where fittccn j’ears pre¬ 
viously it carried off ,5,000,000. In Venice 
the aristocratic, died 100,OtK); in Florence 
the refined, 60,000; in Paris the gay, 
50,000 i in London ttie wealthy, 100,000; 
iA Avignon, a number wholly beyond 
calculation. 

N.B.—-ITiis form of pestilence never 
occurred a second time. 


Black Douglas, William Dougbu 
lord of Nithsdole, who died 1300. 

K* wa» tall, 5tnHiK. and w«ll made, of a nrarthy cob 
^ ndon. witii dark bmr. fhim adiich he «niealled "31 
miek. VralCK Sset^ Xaht ef a arum 

fmr-.ki. 


Bwaarf (27iff), of sin^^Valter 
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Scott, is meant for David Ritchie, whose 
cottage was and still is on Manor Water, 
in llie county of Peebles. 

Black-^ed Busan, one «f Dibdin'a 

pca-*.oiigs. 

Black Flag (A) waa displayed by 
Tainorl.iue when a besieged «ty refused 
to •'urreuder, meaning that “mercy Is 
now' and the city is devoted to utter 
destruction." '• 

i 

Black George, the g^omekeeper in 
Fielding’s novel, called The Ila^ry of 
Ton Joncs^ a Foundlij^j (1750). 

Black Genrije, (Jeoige Petrmvh'ich of 
Servia, a bngand; called by the Turks 
h'am George, from the terror he in¬ 
spired. 

Black Horse {The), the 7th Dragoon 
Guards (not the 7tb Dragoon*;). So 
called because their facings (or collar and 
cuff..) are black velvet. I’hcir plumes 
are black and white; and at one time 
tluir horses were black, or at any rate 
dark. 

Black Jack, a large flagon. 

But tfh oh. oh S bl9 iiOM doth dtow 
lluw oft Black Jack to hu ll|Jt doth go. 

SttmintheCkOea^. 

Black Knight of the Block 
Bands {The\, sir Peread. Called by 
Tenny«;on “Night"or“No*." Hewostme 
t>f the four brothers who kept die passages 
of C.istle Daugeroua. and was over&rown 
bv sir Gareth.—Sir T. Malory, Jiistorg of 
Prince Arthur, i, 126 (1470); Tennyson, 
JdtjHs (“ Gareth a«d Lynette 

Black lord CliObrd, John ninth 
lord Clifford, son of Thomas lord Clifford, 
Ai-;o called “ The Batcher" (^ed 1461). 

Black Prince, Edward prinse of 
IV.ales, son of Xtldward III. Froissart 
s.ay8 he waa atvled Hack by terror of his 
arms” (c. 16^. Similarly, lord Cli^rd 
was called “ The Black Lord Clifford** fW 
his cruelties (died 1461). George Petto- 
witsch was c^led by we Turks “ Black 
George” from the terror of hts name. 
The coiratess of March wa» called “ 

Agnes ” from the tenor of her deed4, and 
not (as sir W, Scott says) fraar hes ’dark 
compleadon. Similiurly, 
orAxinus, as the Grc^ onee eollsd 1^ 
received its name from the inhnapBable 
character of the Seythiooi, 

Wind,” or Snatki,» an easterly wind, so 
called by the Korns, from Uai be^ a 

terrible secutge? « 
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BLABUD. 


Shiriey faBa into Bmi geaeral error: 


Oor mttttilWr Ww»rd .. . amt lib brave mta . . , 
tit jui titatk Afudufa 

JAit 0 t$rd flfaflrJfc Iv. 1 {IMO)* 


BUwA Biver or Attia'iu, of Africa, 
to ffitlled from the quantity of black earth 
brou^t down by it during the lutni^. 
iliis earth is Aepositod on the surface oC 
the country' in uie ovvrilow of the Nile, 
and Jjience the Atbam is regarded as the 
“ dark mother ot KgA'pt.*’ 


Black Sea < 2%C), once called by the 
Greeks Artnus (“ inhospitable ”), cither 
lieeanse the Seywtans on its coast were 
inhospiiable, or because its waters were 
daomroas to navigation. It was after- 
waioacalled A’iurt»»4S(**hospitabIe”) when 
the &eeks themselves became masters of 
it. The Turks called it The Black ifea^ 
either a return to the former name 
“Axiutts,** or from the abounding black 
rock. 

« 

Black Thursday, the name given 
in the colony of Victoria, Australia, 
to Thursday, February 6, when 

the most terrible bush fire known in the 
nnnals of the colony occurred. It raged 
over au iouuense area. One writer in the 
newsjpapers of riie time said tliat he rode at 
headlong speed for fifty miles, with fire 
raging on each side oi his route. Tlie 
beat WAS felt far out at sea, and many 
birds fell dead on the decks of coasting 
ressclB. The destruction of animal life 
and fanning stock in this confiogrotiou 
was enormous. 


Blacks ( Tbs), an Italian faction of the 
foartoenth century. The Ouclphs of 
Florence were divided into the Blcu'As 
a bo wirited to open their gates to Charles 
de Valois, and the Whites who opposed 
him. DahtA the 'poet was a “ Vvnite,” 
and as the “Blacks” were the pre¬ 
dominant pai^, he was exiled in 1802, 
and during his exile wrote his immortal 
poem, the JOibina Commedia, 


Black'atsrs a masculine, 

litigious, pettifo^ing, headstrong wo¬ 
man— Wycherly, m Tlain dealer 
0077), ^ 



BlacdigaaaPda (Victor Hugo says), 
soldiers condemned for some offence m 
discipline'to wear their r^d coats (which 
wore lined with black) inside out. llie 
French equivalent, he says, is Btaqmvrs, 
—L*Homme ^ui JRity II. lii. 1* 

It is quite impossible to believe this to 
be the true derivation of the word* 
Other suggestions will be found in the 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 

Blackloss (Tbrnaltn), a soldier in the 
guard of lUchard Coeur de Lion,—Sir W. 
iScott, Tlta Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Blackmantle {Bernard)^ Charles 
Molloy ^Vestmacott, author of i%e English 
Spy (182G). 

Black'pool (Stephen), a power-loom 
weaver in Uounderby's mill at Coketown. 
Ho had n knitted brow and pondering 
expression of face, was a man of tlie 
strictest integrity, refused to join the 
strike, and was turned out of the mill. 
When Tom Gradgrind robbed the bank, of 
XI50, he threw suspicion on Stephen 
Black pool, and while Stephen was liaston- 
ing to Ookebum to vindWte himself he 
fell into a shaft, known as “the HcU 
Shaft,” and, although rescued, died on 
a litter. Stephen Blackpool loved 
Rachael, one of the hands, but had 
alrejidy a drunken, worthless wife.—C. 
Dickens, I/arJ Times (1854). 

Blacksmith (The Flemish), Quentin 
Matsys, the Dutch painter (14G0-1.529). 

Blacksmith (ITte Learned), Elihu Burritt, 
United States (1811-1878). 

Blaoksmith*8 [Daughter (The), 
lock and key. 

Place it under the care of the hlaelwmith'e dauifcuir.— 
C JDickciu, T<tl» Tm CaUi (ISM). 

Blackwood’s Siagazine. The 
vignette on the wrapper of this magazine 
?a meant for George Buclianan, the Scotch 
historian and poet (1506-1582), He is 
the representative of Scottish literature 
generally. 

The magazine originated In 1817 with 
William Blackwood of Edinburgh, pub- 
IJbW. 

Blad'derakatc (Lord) and lord 
Kiumes, the two judges in Peter*Peeble’s 
lawsuit.—Sir w. Scotty JBec^tasntkt 
(time, George III.). 

Bla'dud, father of king heat. Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth aays that-Bladud, 
atte mpt ing to fly, fell on the tempte of 
ApolB^kuid WM ooMstd to fdeeee* Hence 
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BLATANT BEAST. 


vhen Lear swears “By AptOlo” ho i** 
TOmindod that Apollo was no fnond ot 
Uie king's (act sc. 1). Bladuil, <* ij ^ U.o 
Btoty, built Btith (once called Badon), 
and dedicated to Alincn'a the Tiicdn in li 
spring, which ib called “Bladud’s Bell.’' 

(Aihtin), the hero of a non I by 
J. O. Lockhirt, entitled At/aiii iUnr, a 
Story of Lye (1701-1851;. 

lilair (Fathfr Chm<.ni), a Cartlni'.'an 
monk, confessor of C.itlurme (diotr, 
‘‘the f.iir maid of Perth.”—Sir B . Scott, 
Fair JIuid of PtiFt ttimc, Henry IV.), 

IHair {Ilex. Jtaixd). sir Richarcl Philips, 
anthorof The Ciliitti'xr/ Piccejf t ^l^lt), 
ifiithct'i Qiif^tivn D<of, etc. lie i^sut I 
books under a le^rinn of f.ilie n imc'. 

Blaise, a hermit, who baptized Mcilin 
the cnchcinfcr. 

A'hitsc (-flif.), pitron snint of wool- 
combers, becfluhc he w.is turn to jloci'* 
mill iron combs. 


Brit'om lit, iiur was discomfited by luff 
encliaated spear; he next attacked sir 
ForraiigJi, and having overcomn h m took 
from him the 1 idy who aecompaniod him, 
‘•the JaNn Horimcl.’*—Spenser,/k&f'j/ 
Qui^itf n, I ( 1 . 1 %). 

BlaiKle'villo (Catty -EmiVir), a 
neighbour ot the B'averley family, 
ftftirwiiils nurriod to colonel Tallwt.—- 
S.r B. bcott, IP'ii erfey (time, Goorgo 
11.), 

Bland'fbrd, the father of Belin'da, 

I who he promised sir William Bctlmont 
sJioiild HI irr\ liH son George. But 
Ihhmli was ni love witli lk'%cri«y, and 
(KOI ;i Bellinont with Clarissa (Beverley's 
Sister). I'ltnn.itely inatteiw arranged 
them Si hoi, so that the lovers mfimed 
.uioiihng to their inclinations.—A. 
Mnrpliy, AU m the Wrowj (1701). 

Blan'diinan,the£aitbfulinan-servant 
Ilf file j nr Bellisant, and her attendant 
after her di\ urcc.— 1 alentine and Organ, 


Blanche (l sx/Q, one of the domest cs 
of lady r.ichne “the btfrollied.'— bir , 
"W. bcot^ The Pntiothid (lane. Iknrv 

II.). 

Hanchr (7 1 run>). the (,iiftn of 
France during thr lirst fi»\ weeks of her i 
widowhood. llunnj: thi-, [.eriod of 
mourning siic spent her time in a chmd 
room, lit only 1} a w ix taper mi i.as 
droised wholly in white. Miry, the 
widow of Louis All., was called Li tune 
Planche during her di\s of mourning, 
and is soinrtiiiics (but erroneously) to 
called afterw ards. 

Jilamhe (Tudii) makes a vow svith 
lady Anne to die an old maid, and of 
course falls over head and ears in lose 
with Thomas Bloii(|it, a yew ellcr'b son, who 
enters the army' and becomes a coloml. 
She is very handsome, ardent, brilhanL 
and fearlcbs.—S. Knowles, Oil AIhuA 
(1811). 

Blaiiche'fleur (2 sr,/.), the heroine 
of Boccacein's prose rom.ince called Jt 
MIocojm, Her lover “ Flores" la Boccaccio 
jiimbelf, and “Blanchefleur^’ was the 
^ughtcr of kin" Roijert. 'Ihe btorv of 
Blnnchefleur and h lores is substantially 
the same as that of Dor'itjen and Aurthis, 
hy Chaucer, and that of “ Diano'ja and 
Aiisaldo,” ID the JJecarwfVn. 

Bland'amour (Ser), a man of 
“auekle might,” who “ bore great swar 
:n aims and chivalry,” but was both 
v«ib|^0xioiia and insolent. He oifibked i 
«> 


Blandi'na, wife of the chnriish 
knight I'lirinn, who refused hosnitality 
to bif Cahpine and his lady Scro'na 
(canto 3). hLe had “theartof a suasivo 
tongue,’ and most engaging manners, but 
“ htr words were only words, and oU her 
tears were water” (canto 7).—Spenser, 

ihtry C?AtW, i\, (1,■>&(>). 


BlamliBb, a “practised parasite.” 
Ills bistir says to him, “May yon find 
but hall your own sanity in'those you 
ha\f to work on I ” (act i.’l). 

Alas Lttttui JilandiA^ sister of the 
above, a faw ning Lilnesen'er, who sponges 
on the wealthy. She especially teeMnes 
Mus Alscrip *“ the heiress,” fiattering 
her \ unity, fostenng her conceit, and 
encouraging her vulgar affcctations,*-- 
General Biirgoy ne, Tm Jlcxress (1781). 

Blano (AV//), town piper and pnU^ 
liran. 

Jrnntf it/nne, his daaghter.'~-Sir "W. 
Scott, out MortalUy (tune, CHiiailtff XI*). 


Bla'ney, a wealihr heir, mined hy 
dissipation.—Crabbe, Borough* 

Blarney (Zmfv), one of the fiaih 
women introduced by smrire TlWfftihiU to 
the Priuirrse family.-»GoldsiiiBh« 
of Wak^eld (1705), 

Blas'phemotiff BallSaiir. ^ 
Balfour, the Scottish jvdgth vtui ib called 
from his apostatgf (died Ic^* 

Bla'timt Bmh ^ 

somiication «if ihiodw #tNt< 


BLATHERS AND DUFF. 
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BUND BEGGAR. 


<i 9 iiiion. The )>ea«it had 100 tongues and a 
sting. Sir Atrt^;al muzxled the monster, 
and dragged it to Foerv-laudj but 
it broke loose and regained its hberty. 
Sabs&iucntly sir Cal'idore ^ syl.) went 
in quest of it.—Spenser, Faery Queen, 
V. and vi. (15JJ6)'. 

%♦ “Mrs. Grundy” is the modem 
name of SpenseFs ** Blatant Beaq^.” 

Blath'ers and Duff, detectives wlio 
investigate tlio burglary in wliich Bill 
ijikes 1 ) 0(1 a hand. Blathers relates Uie 
tale of Ckmkcy Chickweed, who rol>bed 
himself of 3*27 guineas.—C. Ilickens, 
0 /iftT (13375. 

Blat'terarowl (TAe Mr.), 

minister of Trotcosey, near Blunkbarns.— 
Sir Scott, TAtf Antujaary (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Bleodlng-lieart Yard (l^ndon). 
So called tic.’ausc it was the place where 
the deni cast the bleeding heart of lady 
Hatton (wife of tlie dancing chancellor), 
after he had torn it out o£ her body witli 
his claws.—Hr, Blackay, luxtruordaviry 
Poi'ular Delusions .' 

Blofus'oa, an island inhabited by 
pigmies. It was situated north-east of 
LiUiput, from which it was parted by a 
eh.annol 8U0 yards wide,—Hean Swift, 
OiilUviT's Travels (I 73 t»). 

" Dlefum ** b Franc*, nmi tha IntiabiUinis of th« Lill>pa> 
tuu) court, whleb farvvA (bitUn-r to bdee ihriu r tber* 
rather than htur* hiv ejr«i put Out, b mi tuitiroot repn<ach 
up n that tUcloI bambini, unit n TiiHllcoiinti of ib« aigbt 
<n OtiuooU MU bobiutbroko to Varb.'—bir W. ScotU 

.Bloiao (I .*yl.) of Northombcrland, 
lubtorian of king Artluir's period. 

Ml 'tin toM nirbu how Mns Arthur hud trci) nt tha 
i,rea: bittib-, ana liow the baUt* aoded. awl tobl him tb* 
iiamin of aior}’ Mnn Mutkitlsht of wofthlp thatwt* thrrr. 
Aikl Pictsn arota tho baitlu word for woM a* Moritn tobl 
huu. hiiw It Iwgan and bp whom, and how Jt aodnd. and 
aho iinil Ui« worit. AU iha baltlo<« that were dona tii 
tiiii; ArUtuf'i .Ujrk, Merlin cauwd BleiM to wrlta Uwtu. 
4 U) lk» uuised tilm to writs nil tho battba that every 
y ItnluM did of kins Artbui'i court—Sir T. 

Zrutorp offrince Arthur, L i 9 {H;«}. 

Blom'niytta (8 sy/.), a people of 
Africa, rabled to have no neaii, but 
“•‘'’ing eyes and mouth in the breast, 
(bee Cauua.) 

^^^'‘^’^Undttntar eaptta aVotM, ora et ocnlb pertort 

Ctesias speaks of a people of India 
near the GangSs, sthe cermce, ocudos in 
num^is hnl)entes. Mela also refers to a 
^opie qudim capita «t vultue in pectore 


S^nloU. Tho Oxford 
»«• «o cSled, beeaiiso for many 
joarr weyobadUonUysnpportod any candi¬ 


date which the duke of Marlborough com¬ 
manded them to return. Lockhart broke 
through this custom by tolling the people 
the fable of the Dog and tkeWolf. The 
dog, it will be remembered, had on his 
neck the marks of his collar, and the 
wolf said he preferred liberty, 

(The race of tho little dog called^ (he 
Blcuhciin spaniel, hfa been preserved ever 
since Blenheim House was built for the 
duke of Marlborough in 1701.) 

Blet'son {Muster Joshua), one of the 
three parliamentary commissioners sent 
by Cromwell with a warrant to leave the 
royal lodge to the Lee family.—Sir W. 
iscott, IVwdsfocii (time, Ommonwcalth). 

BU'fll, a noted ciiarocter in Fielding*.s 
novel entitled 2?«(? History of Tom Jones, 
a Fouivlliwj (IT.'iO). 

*** Bliiil IS the original of Sheridan’s 
“Joseph .Surface," in the l^kool for 
Scandal (1777). 

Blig:h ( William), captain of the 
Bounty, so w'cU known for the mutiny, 
headed by Fletcher ChrisUan, the mate 
(1700). 

Blimbor {Dr.), head of a school for 
the sons of gentlemen, at Brighton. It 
was a select school for ten pupils only; 
but there was learning enough for ten 
tunes ten. “Blental green peas were 
produced at Christmas, and intcllectoid 
ttNparagus all tlie year rounB." Tho 
doctor was really a ripe scholar, and truly 
kind-hearted; hut his great faiUt w'as 
over-tasking his boys, and not seeing 
when the bow was too much stretched. 
Paul Hombey, a delicate lad, succumbed 
to this strong mcnbvl pres.sare. 

Mrs. BluSkr, wife of tho doctor, not 
learned, but wished tp be thought so. 
Her pride was to seo the boys in the 
largost possible collars and stiffest pos¬ 
sible cravats, which she deemed highly 
classical. 

Cornelia Slimbrr, the doctor's daughter, 
a slim yonng lady, who kept her hair 
short and wore spectacles. Miss BHmhez 
“hod no nonsense about her," but had 

g rown “ dry and sandy with vrorktng in 
10 graves of dead languages." She mar¬ 
ried Mr. Feeder, B.A., Dr. BUmber’s 
usher.—C. Dickens, Iknibey and Sim 
(1846). 

Blind Beggftf of Bethnal 
Gx«en» Henry, son and heir of sir 
Simon do Montfort. At tho battle of 
Ei'ueni^ the boriins touted, Mont- 
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foit tliaift, Atid hift son Henry left on the 
Hold £or dead. A baron’s daughter dis> 
covered the youisg maa, nursed him tvith 
caro. and married him. The fruit of the 
xnarriogo was “pretty Bessec, the beg¬ 
gar's daughter.” Ilcnry do Mont fort 
assumed wo garb and semblance of n 
blind beggar, to escape tlio vigilance ol 
king Henry's spies. 

Dav prodnood, in lCo3, a drama called 
37is Uutid Bctjqur of Ikthmil (ine>\, aiid 
S. Knowle*?, m 18.11, produced hi-, 
amended dnma on the same subicet. 
There is [or wa-*'), in the Whitechaiiol 
Road a public-hou&c sign oalUd the 
Blind Beggar ot Bethnal Green.— JIitlor>j 
of Stijn-bwrits. 

Blind Chapel Court (Maik Lane. 
London), is a corruption of Jilanch AppU- 
[fonj. In the rvigii of Richard IT. it Tiv.is 
part of <he manor of a knight namctl 
Appleton. 

Blind Emperor (r/.<b Ludovig 
III. of Germany (b80, 800 li81). 

Blind Harper (77<.’', ,Tohn Pairy, 
who died 17.“'). 

.John Stanlo}', mneicisin and composrcr. 
was blind from his birth (1713-1788). 

Blind Harny, a Scotch minstrel 
of the tlftcentli century, blind from in¬ 
fancy. His epic of S<r Wallaf r 

runs to 11,861 lines. He was minstrel in 
the court of .Tames IV. 

Blind Mechanician {The). John 
Strong, a fp-eat mechanical genius. Ar-is 
blind iroin hn birth. He died at Carlisle, 
aged CC (iTJii-17!)S). 

Blind Poot (T/i/*), Luigi Groto, an 
ItaTinn poet, calkd SI Cteco (15tl-1.78.‘>). 
John Milton (1608-1674). 

Homer is called Tne JiUnd Old Bard 
(fl. B.C. SCO). ^ ‘ 

Blind Traveller (The), lieutenant 
James Holman. He became blind at the 
age of 25, but nota Itlistandmg tra\ ellcd 
round the world, and published an account 
of his travels (1787-1857). 

BUn'Mnsop, a smuggler in Bed~ 
ffaimtht, a novel by sir W. Scott (time, 
George III,). 

Blisltor, the apothecary, who B&ys 
** Without physicians, no one could know 
whether he was well or ill.” He courts 



Blithe-Heort King {'The), Davia 
ia 80 colled by Caedmon. 

Thov ]o\plv tirloi written 1»r hie bund 

Whom Soxoti OtMlflion ■ atb The BUtb»<heMt IDike **, 
Longfellow, Th» JPoeft Tal* (nC it to fttUm cxIViU. iljL 

Block (Jfarfin), one of the committee 
of the Estates of Burgundy, who refuse 
supplies to (.barles the Bold, duke of 
Burgum^'.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of Oeur- 
sU'in (time, Edward IV.). 

Blok {yihkel), the butcher, one of the 
insurgents at Liege,—Sir W. Scott, 
Qitenitn Bnrward (time, Edward IV.). 

Blondel do Bfesle [-Veel], the 
favourite trouvere or minstrel of Brchard 
(.'ur>ur dc Lion. He chanted the Jiiood;/ 
TVii in presence of queen Berenguria, the 
lovolv T^dith Plantagenet.—Sir W, Scott, 
The Talmum (time, Richard 1.). 

Blon'dintt. tlie mother of Fairatar 
anil two boys at one birth. She was the 
wife of ,a king, but the queen-mother 
hated hef, and taking away the three 
babes snlistituted three puppies. Ulti¬ 
mately her children were restored to her, 
and the qiieen-inother with her accom¬ 
plices were didy punished.—Comtesse 
D’Aunov, fairy "Txles (“rriucess Eoir- 
«tar,” 1682). 

Blood {Colonel Thomai), emissarv' of 
the duke of Buckingham (1628-1680), 
intioduced by sir W, Bcott in Beteril of 
the l\ah, a novel (time, Charles II.). 

Blood-Bath (1520), a massacre of 
the SucdiHh nobles and leaders, which 
occurred three day« after the coconatioa 
of Christian IT. king of Denmark, 
.Sweden, and Norway. The xictuus were 
invited lo attend the coronation, and 
were put to the sword, under the plea of 
being enemies of the true Church. In 
this massacre fell both the father and 
biothcr-in-law of Gustavus Vasa. The 
former uas named Eric Jojbansson, and 
the latter Brahe (2 nyL). 

Tliis massacre reminds os of I4»e 
“Bloody Wedding,” or slaughter of 
huguenots during the marriage cete- 
monie** of Henri of Navarre and Mar¬ 
garet of France, in 1672. 

Bloods (Thel'ke)'. {%) TheO'KeP^ 
of Ulster; (2) the O'CoimOM of CW)- 
naught; (3) the O’Briens of Thoingitwl; 
(4) the O'liachlatts of Heath; and 0) 
the M'Murroughs of Leittster. These WJ 
the five principal septs or familii^ e* 
Ireland, and all Act helbogigg bo dM ef 
these five septs are aecowlUM a^ind ^ 
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enemies, and‘could '^neither sue nor be 
sued)" eren. down to tbe reign of Klizo^ 
beto. 

William Fite-Boger, bdt^ arraigned 
(4th Edward 11.) for the murder of 
Koger do CTantilon, pleads that he was 
not gnilty of felony, because his victim 
was not of “ free blood,” i,e. one of the 
«*five bloods of Ireland." Tliesplea is 
admitted >>y the to be good. 

R.jhertnsde Wahy, triwl at Waterford for aiajlnft John 
M'tiDlimorf}, In tite tbno of Edward II., confv<«i«d th« 
I irr, hut pleaitfd ttmt he could not thereby hate com- 
iiiltted felony, “beraine tiie deceased wa^ a mere Iiieli. 
iiuiM, and not one of the flte bh>ads.”~Sir John Daflee. 

Bloody (17ie)t Otho II. emperor of 
r.tirmai^’ (955, 075-983). 

Bloody^Bones, a bogie. 

As'titM at Ktoody-hoAM or Innsford (I e. »>r Thomas 
Uiiisbra, (.'ciicnior <if the Ihacr. the dnud of c^cry oncK 
-•» Butler, Ututltirm. 

Bloody Brother a tragedy 

l»v Be,tuniont and I'letehcr (1630). The 
bloody brother ” is Ibdlo duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, who kills his brother Otto and 
.several otiier persons, b»it is himself 
killed ultimately by llamond rnptam of 
tile guard. 

Bloody Butcher (I7 i<j), the duke 
of Cumberland, second son of George II., 
so called from Ids barbarities in the sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion in favour of 
Charles Edw.ard, the young pretender. 

Block CliiTord’* was alno called “Tito 
Butchez for his cruelties (died 14G1). 

Bloody Hand, Caibal, an ancestor 
of the O’CJonnoTS of Ireland. 

Bloody Mary, q^ecn Mary of Eng¬ 
land, daughter of lienry 'V'lII. and elder 
half-sister of queen Kliicnbetb. So called 
on account of the sanguinary persecutions 
carried on by her against the protestnnts. 
It i"! said that 200 j^rsona were burnt to 
dciitU in her ahoit reign (1516, 



Bloody Wedding (77i0), that of 
tlenri of Xavurre with Margaret, sister 
'■(t IX* <>f France. Catherine dc 

Jmjicia ionied all the chief proteatanfc 
nobler to this wedding, but on the eve of 
oj fBiSholomew (August 
-b 1572), a genenU onalaught was n^e 
protestants of Pant, and next 
*>*}■ the same massacre was extended to 


jT ,Jf^”vmcea, The number which fell 
? ^bolesale shtnghter has been esti- 
at Iretwecn 80,000 and 70,000 per- 

6<as of botii sexes. , 

Blooxaft^d ^Zeutto), a young lady 


engaged to lord Tottcrly the bean of 
60, but in lo%*e with Charles Danvers the 
embryo barrister.—C. Iffalby, Ths XTn- 
Jinis/ied Qentimnan. 

Blonnt (JYtcAofos), afterwards knighk* 
ed; master of the horse to the earl of 
Sussex.—Sir W. Scott, KenUvcorVi (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Blount ((Sir Frederick), a distant rela¬ 
tive of sir John Vesey. lie had a great 
objection to the letter r, which ha con¬ 
sidered “wough and wasping.” He 
dressed to perfection, and though not 
“wich,” prided himself on hanng the 
j “ best opewa-box, the best dogs, the best 
horses, and the best house ” of any one. 
He liked Georgina Vesey, and as she had 
£10,000 he thought he should do himself 
no harm by “ mawywing the girl,”—Lord 
L. Bulwer Lytton, Money (1840). 

Blount {Mazier), a wealthy jeweller 
of Ludgate Hill, London. An old- 
fa.‘<biuned tradesman, not ashamed of his 
calling. He had two sons, John and 
Thomas; the former was his favourite. 

MMrettS Blount, his wife, A shrewd, 
discerning woman, who loved her son 
Thomas, and saw in him the elements of 
a rising man. 

Jokn Blount, eldest son of the Ludgate, 
jeweller. Being left successor to hiN 
father, he sold the goods and set up for n 
man of fashion and fortune. His vanity 
and snobbism were most gross. He had 
good-nature, but more cunning than dis¬ 
cretion, thought himself far-seeing, but 
was most easily duped. “The phaeton 
was built after iny design, my* lord,” he 
savs, “mayhap your lordidiip has seen it.” 
“ My taste Is driving, my lord, mayhap 
your lordship has seey me handle the 
ribbons.” “My horses are all bloods, 
ipayhap your lordship has noticed my 
team.” “I pride myself on my sent in 
the saddle, mayhap your lordship has 
seen me ride.” “ If I am superlattve in 
anything, ’tis in my wines.” “ So please 
yonr ladyship, ’tis dress 1 most exo^ in, 
. . . 'tis waging 1 pride myself in.^' 
*No matter what is mentioned, the one 
thing he did or had better than any one 
else. This ctmeeited fool was duped into 
Itelieving a parcel of men-scr^’ante to be 
lords and dukes, mad made love to a 
lady's maid, sui^sing her to be a 
coTintess. 

Thomae Blount. John's brothef, and one 
of nqtorc's gentlemen. He entered toe 
army,^lecame a ccdonttl, and married 
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lady Blancba, lie is described ns having 
a lofty lor^ead for princely thought to 
dwell in, eyes fdr love or wor, a nose of 
Grecian mould with touch of Rome, a 
mouth like Cupid’a bow, ambitious chin 
dimpled and knobbed.”—S. Knowles, 
Old Maids (1841). 


Slouzolin'da or Bi owzelixda. a 
shepherdess in love w'ith Bobbin Clout, 
in j’/itf Shepherd's ll«A. 


My EloimUndj Is the bl.tbcst Is**. 

Tlmn primrose sneclrr or (he clover pruss . . . 

Mv BliMi/eliiid’s Urtn gilllilow.rmore fair, 

Thin dabie. n. uji.ohl. or kiiijsrur ran 

G'vj, Paooral, I (171*) 


S-aeet b my to!! when Blotncllnd b new, 
Ofberbtrefi 'tjwin(erall Uiejrar . . . 

4 inic. Blown hndit. ease tkv swniii a desire, 

M* {fuininei^ft vba'low, and ms winters bre. 

Ditto. 


Blower (^frt. Manjaret), the ship- 
nwDi'f’s u idow at the Spa. She marrie** 
Br. (Juackichen, “the man of medicine” 
(one of the managing rommittec at the 
Spa).—Sir W. Scott, St. Jtonan's Bc/t 
(time, George 111.). 

Blucher was nicknamed “Marshal 
Foniards’’for hi<» da~h and readiness m 
the campaign of lf<13. 

Blue {hark), Oxford boat crew. (Sec 
Boat Coi-ouks.) 

Bine (Liijhtt, Cambridge boat crew. 
(See Boat vIoiajuks.) 

Blur (Tpie). BTicn it is isaid that anv- 
tbing or person is 'hur blue or Itiii. <ts“ 
f'uietitry blue, the reftrence m to a blue 
i-Ioth and blue thread made in Coiintry, 
noted for its fast colour. Lincoln Avas no 
loss famous for its grcfn cloth and djc. 

True Blue h.as aUo reference to un¬ 
tainted aristocratic descent, lliis i.s de¬ 
rived from the Spanish notion that the 
really high bred have bluer blood than 
those of meaner race. Heneo the I'n-ncli 
phrases, Saruj bleu (“ aristocratic blood ”)♦ 
Sanrj noir (“ plebeian blood etc. 

Blue Beard {Ln Barbe Blew),, from 
emits ol Charles Terrault (1(107). 
The chevalier Raonl is a merciless tyrant, 
witli a blue beard, ilis voung wife is 
entrusted with all the keys of tlic eaetle, 
irith strict injunctions on pain of death 
not to open one special room. Durinf' 
the abaenre of her lord the “forbidden 
fruit” is too tempting to be resisled, the 
door IS opened, and the young wife finds 
die floor covered with the dc^ bodies of 
her bttstmad’s former wives. She drops 
tJie key in her terror, and can W no 
OHittiis ohiitemte from it the ^1^ of 


blood. Bine Beard, on his rotnra, com¬ 
mands her to prepare for death, irat ly 
the timely arrival of her brothers her life 
is saved and Blue Beard mit to death. 

Dr. C. Taylor thinks Bine Bcajd ia a 
t}‘pc of the 'castle-lords in the da^ of 
knight-errantry. Some soy Henry VlII. 
(tlie noted wife-killer) was the “ academy 
figure.” •Others think it vras Giles dc 
Ivet/, manpris dc l.aval, marshal of 
France in 1420, who (according to Mfee- 
ray) murdered six of his seven wives, 
and was ultimately strangled in 1440. 

Anotlicr solution is that Blue Bca^ 
w.%.<( count Conomnr', and the young wife 
Trijdiy'na, daughter of count GBerccb, 
Count Cononiar was lieutenant of Brit- 
(.any in the reign of Childel>ci^ M. 
Hippolyte Violeau assurer us that in'1850, 
during the repairs of tiie chapel of St. 
Nicola.s dc Dicuzy, some ancient frescoes 
were di,'«covored with hcencs from the life 
of jjSt. Triphyna; (1) The marriage; (8) 
tlie husband taking leave of bis yonng 
wife and entrusting to her a key; (3^ a 
mom with an open door, through which 
are seen the corpses of sm'cn women 
hanging-, (4) the itushand threatening his 
wife, a-hile another female [sisfei* Annel 
is looking out of ti window above; (5) 
the husband has placed a halter round wc 
nock of his victim, but the friends, accom- 
p.‘ttiicd by St. Gilda.>., abbot of Kbuya in 
Brittany, arrive ju.st in time to rescue 
the future saint, -lu^criv-rgesde Bretagne. 

(Ludvsig Ttcek brought out a drama in 
Berlin, on tlie story of Blue Beard. The 
incident about the keys and the doors is 
similar to tliat menlioned by “The Third 
Calender” in the Arabian The 

forty princcs8e.s were absent for forty 
days, and ^ve king Agib the kevs Uie 

{ lalace during their absence. iHe 
cave to enter every room but one. His 
curiosity led him to o|tcn the forbidden 
cliatnber and mount a horse which he saw 
there. The horse carried him tltrough 
air far from tlie palace, and with a whisk 
of its tail knocked out hu right eyc* 
The same misfortune had behulen ten 
other princes, who warned him of 
danger before he started.) 

Blue Flag (A) in the Roman 
was w-aming of danger. Livy apeaM w 
it in his Awwls. 

Blae-Oowns. Kii^s hedennot, or 
privileged Scotch menmaatttit insr« w 
called from their dress. ^ kJiW* 
birthday each t/t these bedhamea b«» 
given to him a cloak df ttlwh * 
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BOiatBKER. 


jUMl Pistol ** (^biikeipeftre) ; Bessns " 
(Beaamont nnd Vkt^r). (See also 
BasiLTSdO^ DosotroHeitiFPt Gaptais 
BkazsNi Captaitx Kou< Bluff, Sir 
FKTRORS b Flash, Sacrifaxt, ViscaxT 
i)S 7 ^ Kosr, etc.) 

Bodoch Glay « “ Grey Sp^tre,” 
fi bouse detnon or the Scotch, sitnilar to 
the Irish banshee. * 

Boh'moild, the Christian kin^ of 
Antioch, who tried to teach his subjects 
arts, law, and religion, lie is of the 
Xorman race, Roge'eo's brother, and son 
of Boberto GniscaPdo.—Tasso, Jermdcia 
mteernid (1576). 

Boso'tian Bars^ ears unable to ap¬ 
preciate muric and rhetoric. BicoHa was 
lauf^ed at by the Athenians for the dul- 
ntNs and stupidity of its inhabilunto. 

"Till* a IwyiiiK tMto MitS araUmiuit. frienrt. I 

thv* tlioti htxt not got BOFotiHf «4rk“ |ft«e«iui- fv* 
tfxlrneu r«iMl to Mn% ijfan autitori,— 
l-rtogo, OU /Sl<M, vU. 3 ( 1715 ]< 


--- — 

swindling schnno, concocted at Paris ^ 
fourteen sharpers, who expected to clear 
by it at least a millioB sterling. This 
swindle was exposed by O’Eeilly in the 
Times newspaper, and toe corporation of 
(.london thanked the proprietors of that 
journal for their public services. 

Bo'gus, sham, forged, fraudulent, as 
bojus currency, b^^pts iransactions; said 
to be a corruption of Borghese, a swindler, 
who supplied the North American States 
with counterfeit bills, bills on fictitious 
banks, and sham mortgages.—iiostou 
Daily Cmrirr. 

Some think the word a corruption of 
[//ocusj Tocus, and sav that it refers to 
tlio German “ Uncus Pocus Imperaius, 
wer nicht sieht ist blind.*’ Ine cor¬ 
responding French term is Passe muscade. 

Bohe'mia, any localit}' frequented by 
journalibls, urtbts, actors, opera-singers, 
kiKmters, and other similiur characters. 


Boeuf (Front de), a gig^intic f<-ro<'itiu'» 
follower of prince John.—Sir W, Scott, 
Jianhoe (time, Bichard 1.}. 

BofiQjn i^iieodemus), *’toc golden 
dustman,” foreman of old John Harmon, 
dustman and miser, lie h as *'a broad, 
round-shouldered, one-sided old fellow, 
whose face was of the rhinoeeros build, 
with ovcr-lappina: ears.” A kind, sfacend 
man was 31r. lloflin, devoted to his 
wife, whom he greatly admired. Being 
residuary legatee of John Harunm, dust¬ 
man, he came in for £10(>,tK)0. After¬ 
wards, John llamion, the son, being 
discovered, Mr. Boftn surroidcred the 
property to him, and lived with him, 

i/w, wife of Mr. N. Boffin, and 
daughter m a cat's-meat man. She was 
a fat, tnuiling, good-tempered creature, 
toe servant of old John Harmon, dust¬ 
man tmd miser, and vciy kind to the 
miser’s son (young John llannon). After 
Mr. Boffin came into his fortune toe 
liecame ' a high flyer at fashion,” wore 
pmek velvet and ><able, but rotolued her 
Ktodness of heart and love for her hns- 
l^d. She was ^vot^ to IteUa WUJFer, 
hecamojlhe wife of y 


Ahckensi, Qyr Mutwd Friend (1%U). 

0* **»« of Chatle- 
. promised his wife to return 
^ toontos, bnt was slain by 
Ariosto* Orlando Fario^ 

®®Slo Sinrixidle (Site), a gigantic 


BoBemian (A), a gipsy, from toe 
French notion that the first gipsies came 
from Bohemia. 

A Literary Bohemian, an author of 
desultory works and irregular lifo. 

Nev»r WM Oier* au editor vtUi Im alMat.bbn of tbs 
lift ntry nuheiulait. — FonliuaJUfir /tfiOMS <*’ Ftttua 
Lrtfw*"). 

JJoheminn TJterature, desultory rcadiog. 

A iiohanian Life, nn irregular, wander¬ 
ing, restless w »y of living, like that of a 
gipsy. 

Boliemond, prince of Antioch, a 
crusader.—Sir W. Scott, Couat Jiobert of 
J’aris (time, Kufus). 

Bois'gelin (3f7u7 ,vot«»i7 countess tfe), 
introduced in the ball given by king 
Rend at Aix.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of 
Geierstein (tame, Kdward IV.). 

Bois-Guilbort (^> Brian de), a 
•preceptor * of the Knights Templars, 
ivanhoe vanquishes him in a tmiruamoit. 
He otters insult to Rebecca, and toe 
threatens to cast herself fnvm the battle¬ 
ments ii he touches her. When the castle 
is sot on fire by toe sibyl, sir Brian 
carries oft Rebecca from the flames. The 
Gnmd-Uastcr of the Knights T^mpuirs 
charges Rebecca with sorcery, and she 
demands a trial by combat, hlr Brian de 
Bois-GuUbert is appointed to sust^ the 
charge againsk h«r, and Ivanhoe is her 
champion. Sir Brian l*eing found dead 
in the Kata, Rebecca is declattd wno^fc 
—Sir W« IvemAoc (Um^Richard I.). 

:0Disterer» om o| toe eem attend- 
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ants of Fortu'nio. His was that 
he could overturn a wmd>iniU with 
his breath} andeeven wreck a man-o£> 
war. 

Foitunto ask«d bba what he was doing. ”1 am Uow- 
Ins a littl*. fir, * answered h^ ** to set those mills at 
work.* *■ Cat.''«aM the kulRht, “you seem too fur uK." “On 
the oontraiT,' replied the blower, “I am too near, for It 
X did not restrain my breath I should blow the mills over, 
and perhaps the MU too on which they stand.*—Com tease 
ITAunoy, falrjf Tates (''Fortunlo." 163£). 

Bold Beauchampi IBecch^-am], 
a proverbial phrase similar to *‘an 
AchilleS}” “a Hector,” etc. The refer¬ 
ence is to Thomas de Beauchamp, ear! 
of Warwick, who, with one squire 
and six archers, overthrew a hundred 
armed men at Hogges, in Normandy, 
in 1346. 

A Umilar story is told of le Captal de Bueb, an JhigUih- 
man, wlio with forty followers cleared Meaus of tbo 
toniTpeuts, called La Jaguerta, 7000 of whom were slain 
Iv this tttUe band, or trampled to death in the narrow 
ftreeb, aa they lied panic-struck (1388). 

Bold Stroke for a Husband, a 
comedy by Mrs. Cowley. There are two 
plots: one a bold stroke to got the man 
of one’s choice for a husband, and the 
other a bold stroke to keep a husband. 
Olivia de Zuniga fixed her heart on Julio 
deMelesina,.and refused or disgusted all 
suitors till he came forward. Donna 
Victoria, in order to keep a husband, 
disguised herself in man’s apparel, as¬ 
sumed the name of.Florin, and made love 
as a man to her husband's mistress. She 
contrived by an artifice to get back an 
estate which don Carlos had made over 
to his mistress, and thus saved her hus¬ 
band from ruin (1782). 

Bold Stroke for a Wife. Old 
Lovely at death left his daughter Anne 
£30,000, bnt with this proviso, that she 
WAS to forfeit the money if she married 
without the consemt of' her guardians. 
Now, her guardians were four in number, 
and their characters so widely dLf-« 
ferent that “they never agreed on any 
one thing.” They were sir Philip Mode- 
love, an old beau ; Mr. Periwinkle, a silly 
virtuoso; Mr. Tradelove, a broker on 
'CSxange; and Mr. Obadiah Prim, a hypo- 
ei^cM quaker. Colonel Feignwell con¬ 
trived to flatter oil the guardians to the 
top of their bent, and won the heiress. 
—Mrs. CentUvre (1717). 

Bel'kov t^e southern parts of Ireland, 
■o callM from the Fir-bolg or Belgm of 
Britain who settled there. Bolg means a 
and Fir-bo^means “ bowmen.” 

fhe ihMd of Apjwoai 


Bolster, a famous Wroth, who com¬ 
pelled St. Agpics to gather up the bouhtcra 
which infested his territorj'. She carried 
three apronfuls to the top of a hill, hence 
called St. Agnes’ Beacon. (See WitAXti’a- 
Hole.) 

Bol'ton (Btauarth)^ an English office 
in Tfie Moiiastert/, a novel by sir W- 
Scott (tiftic, Elizal^tli). 

Bolton Ass. Tiiis creature is said 
to have chewed tobacco and taken snutT. 
—Dr. Doran. 

Bomba (King), a nickname given to 
Ferdinand II. of Naples, in consequence 
of his cruel bombardment of Ble-ssi'na in 
1848. His son, who bombarded Palcnao 
in 1860, is called Bombali'm (“Little 
Bomba ”). 

AjoungSIciUaii. too, v.vthpn«. . . 

( H'An] bring rcbellioiti to bit liege. 

After Falcrniu's fatol 

Across the irestern sens he 8c<t 

lu good king iloniliii's Imppy rrlgii, 

Longfwow, TAe llapjfife /tin {prelude). 

Bombardin'ian, general of the 
forces ot king Chrononhotontholo^s. 
He invites the king to liis tent, and gives 
him hashed pork. The king strikes him, 
and calls him traitor. “ Traitor, in thy 
teetli,” replies the general. They fight, anol 
the king is killed.—H. Carey, 6%ronon- 
kotmtholorjos (a burlesrpic). 

Bombastes Furioso, general of 
Artaxani'inous (king of iJtopia). He 
is plighted to Dis^fi'Tia, but Aitits-^ 
aminous promises her “ half-a-crown if 
she will forsake the general for hixnsett. 
“Tliis bright rextard of ever-daring 
minds ” is irresistible. When Bombudia 
sees himself flouted, he goes mad, and- 
hongs his Imots on a tree, with this label 
duly displayed; 

Who dares this pair of hoots displiioe, 

Must meet Bombiwtts face to bee. 

The king, coming up, cuts down thebootSy. 
and Bombastgs “kills him.” FusboS} 
seeing the king fallen, “kills’’ the gene¬ 
ral; but at the close of the farce the 
dead men rise one by one, and join the 
dance, promising, if the audience likesy 
“ to die again to-morrow.”—W. 
Rhodes, Bomhastn Furtoio, 

This farce is a travesty of 
JFhoioso, and “ Distaffina” is Angelica, 
loved by Orlando, whom she wntrd fcxir 
Medoro a yonng Moor. On this Orlamla 
went mad, and htmg up his armour on b 
tree} wiUt Bus distich attached thereto s .. 

OrtMdo’oiutnllotiioMdisplMi^ I ' ‘’I 
BtttMMbwtM>1laiNttil»b«ielMb . 
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In tbe Behear^y by the dube of Back- 
ingham, Bayes* troops are killed, every 
man of tibem, by Drawcansir, but revive, 
and ** go oft on their legs.*' 

See the translataon of Dm Quixote^ by 
C. H. Wilmot, Esq., ii, 363 (1764). 

Dmbastes litrioso (TAc French)^ capi- 
taine Frocasse.—^Thdoidtile Gautier. 

Bpnxbas'tiis,^ the family name of 
Paracelsus, lie is said to bare kept a 
small devil prisoner in the pommel of his 
sword. 

Bombasttu kept a 4«vQ*t bird 
Shut In tbe Minmel of hi* sword, 

tatwht aim mU the cunning pnnh) 
vt imrt m«l (iiture niountelMnlu, 

a Bntler, iTiuIiftfn*. II. 3. 

Bo*XLapart;e*8 Cancer. Napoleon 
Boilered from on internal cancor. 

1 . . . would mud) mrtMr bare a sound digestion 

Than &uo.uaparta's cancer. 

Byron, Oeit Juan, la. 14 (latl). 

Bonas'BUS^ an imaginary wild beast, 
which the Ettrick shepherd encountered. 
(ITie Ettrick shepherd was James Hogg, 
the Scotch poet .)—Nodes Atnbrnsuma; 
(N'o. xlviii., April, 1830), 

Buonaventu're {Father^ a disguise 
assumed for the nonce by the chevalier 
Charles Edward, the pretender.—Sir W. 
Scott, £edgauntk( (Ume, George III.). 

Bondu'oa or Boadice'a, wife of 
Priesti'cagus king of the Ice'ni. For the 
better .security of his family, Praisutagiis 
umde Uie em^peror of Rome coheir with 
his daughters; w'hereupon tlie Roman 
ofijcera took possession of his palace, 
gave up the princesses to Uie licentious 
brutality of the Roman soldiers, and 
scourged the queen in public. Bonduca, 
rou.scd to vengeance, assembled an army, 
burnt the Ronuin colonics of London, 
Colchester [(7a»ui/o<fK»i(m1,.yenilam, etc., 
and slew above 80,000 Romans. Sub¬ 
sequently, Sueto'nius Paulinas defeated 
the Britons, and Bonduca poisoned herself, 
A.r>. 61. John Fletcher wrote a tragedv 
entitled lionditca (1047). 

,,??ne-sette^ (JT/ic), Sarah Mapp 
(died 173C), 


^ney, a familiar ctmtractlon of 
tised by the English 
m the early part of tiie nineteenth cen- 
way of depreciation. Thus 
Bon"™* 8I»aks of “the infidel 


(.faottMfis), a peasant who 

WricrCSWlHi nnlilLiAaf l-ha t^nannta* 


The words may be rendered “ Jimmy ” o» 
‘Monny Goodfellow.” 

Bon'iface {St.)^ Anglo-Saxon 
whose name was Winifrid or VVinfritb, 
bom in Devonshire. lie was made arch¬ 
bishop of Mayence by pope Gregory HI., 
and is called “ The Apostle of the Germans.” 
St. Boniface was murdered in B'riesland 
by some peasants, and his day is June 5 
(680-755). 

... In Frlusland fliwt 6t. Bonlfiim our bert. 

Who of the we of Mentz, wlitlo (hero )i« xat poiwewedi 

At Poekum bod lU* death, by fuitble:.! Kriilana slain. 

Drayhin, 1‘iJyoUiion, xsiv. (USiS). 

lion'ifaee {Fatluir), ex-abbot of Kcnna- 
qnhair. He first appears under the name 
of Blinkhoodic in' the character of gardener 
at Kinross, and afterwards as the old 
gardener at Dundrennan. {Kcnmquhair^ 
that is, “ I know not where,”)—Sir W, 
Scott, The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Bon'if (ice {The abffot), successor of the 
abbot Ingelram, as Superior of >St. hlary’s 
Convent.—Sir W. Scott, The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Bon'if tier, landlord of the inn at Lich¬ 
field, in league with the highwaymen. 
This sleek, jolly publickn is fond of tlie 
cant phrase, “ as the saying is.” Tims, 

“ Docs your master stay in town, as the 
paying is V " “ So well, as the saying is, 

I could wish we had more of’them.” 

“ I’m old Will Boniface ; pretty well 
known upon this road, as the saying isJ* 
He had lived at Lichfield “ man and boy 
.above eight and fifty years, and not con- 
Kiimed eight and fifty ounces of meat.** 
lie says: 

*' I bare led mirely npnn sle. I bare eat mr dmnfc 
my ale, and I mways deep ujam my ale.”—Gmise Fanj;,tt* 
bar, Tha Ueaux' Stratupem. L 1 (17V7). 

Bonne l^eine, Claude de France, 
daughter of Louij SUL and wife of 
Francois I. (H99-1524). 

* Bonnet {Je paHe a mou), “ I am 
talking to myself.” 

Jfnrftagon. A qui tii pallet 

IM eiin*. Ja perle h mon hoiitirt. 

MoUdre, t'Antra, i. 3 (ISO. 

Bonnet Bouge, a red republican,' 
80 called from the red cap of liberty 
whidi he wore. 

Bonnitfani {Fraofois cfc), the pri¬ 
soner of Chilloa. In Byron’s poem he 
is one of six brothers, five oi whom 
died violent deaths. The father and two. 
sons died on the battle-field; one was 
burnt at the stake; duree were imprisoned. 
in thndungeon of ChUlon. nedr the lake" 
of Gel^a* Two of the thcee died, and 
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Fma^ois was set at liberty by lleori the 
Beamais. They were incarcerated by 
the duke-bishop of Savoy for republican 
{triudples <149U-lb70}. 

Bonstet'tin {Nicholas), the old 
deputy of Schwjttz, and one of the depu¬ 
ties of tlM» Swiss confederacy to Charles 
duke of Burgundy.—Sir W. Scott, Anne 
of Geierstetn (time, Edward IV.). 

Bon'temps (Kotjer), the por*»oni- 
iQcntion of that buoyant spirit whicli is 
always “inclined to hojH* nitlu-r tirin I 
fear,” and in the very midniglit of di«- 
tress is re.ady to exclaim, “There's a good 
time coming, w*ait a little longer.*’ The 
■character is the creation of Beiauger, 

Vnit. ^uuvies pli ia( 

> (iu . I Lhca ( 1 ^ »lrenx; 

Vo'M, (lout le thoTilivie 
Aim. tin loitn hoiiitiix ; 

^ 1 ) 118 , < 1 II |ii rilri.7 Cue 

Dei tilreMkl.itiiiii. 

Kh (.Ml' ]ireiii r pt.iu ni litre 
Le gru 8 llu^er £ontuii]i 4 

r.Cia.iiK(!r I1314J. 

Bon'thron (Anf/ionvl, one of lla- 
momy’s followers; eini)l<»>t‘d to murder 
Smith, the lo\er of Cathenne (Hover 
(“the fair maid of Perth”), but he mur¬ 
dered Oliver iiiblead, by mistake. AVhon 
charged with (he crime, he dcinandeil a 
trial by eoni)»at, and being defeated by 
Smith, confessed his guilt and w a-hangi d. 
He was restored to life, but being again 
apprehended w as ex.C'Ciiled.—Sir W. Scott, 
lair Meid of 1‘crth (time, Henni'IV.). 

Bon Ton, a farce by (?arriclc. Its 
design is to hlunv <he r\’il effects of (he, 
introduction of Idieigu murals and fun igu 
manners. Lord Minikin neglects liis w i it, 
and flirts with Miss Tittup. Igidy Mini¬ 
kin hates her husband, and flirts uiih 
colonel Tivy. Miss Tittup is rngagetl to 
the colonel. SirMohn Trotlcy, who does 
not understand bon ton^ thinks this sort 
of flirtation a ctv objectionable. “ Yoifll 
oxcuM! me, for such old-fashioned notions, 

I am sure” (17C0). 

Boo'by (Xot/y), a vulgar upstart, wlio 
tries to seduce her footman, Joseph 
Andrews. Parson Adams reproves lier 
for laughing in church. Lady Booby o 
% caricature of Richardson’s “Pamela.” 
—Fielding, Joseph Andrcm (1742). 

Boone (l S//L), colonel [aftenrards 
“genml”] Daniel Boone, in the United 
States’ service, was one of the earliest 
settlers in Kentucky, where he signalized 
faimseU by many daring exploifa against 
Indians (1786-lfl20). 9^ 

« * 


Of «U men, cAtliif H)l<« Ute mut'^Uuer. .. 

Tin- h'inetil JkKm, the bJt k-w«o(bnmii of Kentucky. 

Wj 8 )iiipp.e*t MinoniM niortAh nnywliere. etc. 

Rjnm. 0«n Juan, »lt). ttl-SS ^ 

Booshal'loeh (AW/), cowherd to 
Ian Each I n M'lan, chief of the clan 
(Juhele.—Sir Scott, /b/f Maid of 

Path (time, Henry IV.). 

Boo'tes (3 sifl.), Arep son of Jupiter 
and Cafistn. Gnu day his mother, in Utc 
semblance of a Iioar, met him, and Areas 
w!i<i on the point of killing it, when 
Jupiter to prevent the murder, converted 
iiim iuto n constellation, oittier lioStH or 
/Vmi J/ryw.—Pausanlas, Itiwsrarij of 
irmre, viii. 4. ^ 

r»oOi not Onon » octliOy 
A hi^lii r plnre ... 

Tiiiui frill ikiOtAt, who wns pbirerf oluv* 

Oiilv 1><«nu.o the KoSx dM 4li^e formee 
111- ib)>uU Die uiiud«r«.r of hin nMOuT hA 

Lord Srooho. Qf A oMfffy. 

Booth, husband of Amelia, Said to 
be a diau mg of the .author's own character 
and oxpcri«-nee'<. lie has all the vices of 
Tom Jones, with au additional share of 
mcanno'i*'.—McMmg, AoicIm (173J). 

Borach'io. a follower of don .Toltn 
of Arag<*n. He i'» a gre^at villain, en¬ 
gaged to Marg.iret, the waiting-woman of 
Hero. —bh.'ike«.pi,are, Much Ado about 
Nothuvj (li'ibO). 

//oror Vio, a drunkard. fS(iamab, 6or- 
rot'Ao, “drunk;”6yrrucAuc7o, “atippler.”) 

• Whir.juuMiritcofwiiH ' DIo think rny tifecsiriO ewr 
pltil ire >0011 a )N)rdrbHi i Vmi re an abwluto Ik/TMimi.''— 
W. t..ii,.rtvc, iht H 'j/ofthe » 0 'f{i{ar<X>|. 

^ JJoriuhio (Jnseph), landlord of the 
Eagle hotel, in Sahimane,!..—-Jephson, 2\co 

iStnniji, it- ifuur (1792). 

^ Bor'ok (Al), tiic animal brought by 
(jiibriel to eou vey !Mabonict to the scvcntii 
lK',avrn. llie w’ord means ** lightning.” 
A1 Bor.ik had the face of a man, but the 
rheeks of a horse; its eyes were hk»* 
jacinth<i, but brilliant as the stars ; it had 
eagle’s wings, glistened all over with 
radiant light, and it epoko with a human 
voice. This was one .of the ten onimalB 
(not of the race of man) received into 
paradinc. (See Xhimatas, etc.) 

Burak)» ».., flnr linilird, l)txh.M»JMUr>glM»aik nbviwtti 
frame, ami witti .ico,it at kIimi* iw 
H oa .aniDii, wUh one Imlr of golU for atwjr (WW.ot 
tawny j bu een « orr rotlew imd pa(n<«| lUiga Dwli W» 
ejuUrj!Aand fnUof flrej h*»miKUibwtdoMIIfWOttltig? 
he b.vt a wbim «ar on tin fbrrftiMd, a a«Tt 


mhrd, n niatir noft and «ilky, and a UiwK UOf tiul 
tlie SOiUnd.—CVofuemUiMNe, ti, a 

Boraac, Nona, or OrApon'dinti^ 
a stone extracted from A toad, Ifc id the 
antidote of poison .—Mirmr qf Stwntilh 

... tht Wad. ugly and ytriMftMMl, 
w^r» }«t a ineriow jewid • 

Bh«kwp«are, .<« i'oit tm /^het U. UK A tMHb 
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BORS. 


BOTH’VVELL. 


»id them against king Claudas, a mighty 
man of men," who waned against them. 
—Sir T. Malorv} ifisiory of Fruux Artlnwr 
<H70). 

Ther« 9Xt two !iivthr4>n boronil the s«a, and tlxT klnos 
both ... tho nii« hiclit kiiiK Kin of Benwicfce, nnd th« 
othor bti^t kln){lk]is of Gaol, that u, France —Pu 1,8. 

(Sir Hors was of Ganis, that is, Wales, 
and was a knight of tlie Hound Table. 
So also was Horre (natural son of jwince 
Arthur), also called sir Bors sometimes.) 

Burs ((Sir), called sir Bnrs de Gani.<(, 
brother of sir Lioncll and nephew of hir 
Launcolot. “ For all women was he 
a virgin, save for one, the daughter of 
king Brandeg'oris, on ivlnuu he had a 
child, hight Elaine; sa\ e for her, sir 
Bors was a clean maid" (cb. iv.l. When 
he went to Corbin, and saw Galahad the 
son of sir Eauncelot and liilaine (daughter 
of king Pclloft), he prayed that the cliild 
might prove as good a kniglit as his 
father, and instantly a vision of the holy 
greal was vouchsafed him ; for— 

Themdiuea whitedcvr, bearmjia littleren«<rof f».iM 
tn her lull. and a minleii lint heir the S iiKKrioll, and 
llie DOid, " Wit }e well, eir Borj, that this rliild . sh tU 
ocbiere the Sani?rea»",.. then thej kneeled d iwii... 
Mid tliere was vut h a savour ns nil the spicery in the w nrld 
hod been there. Ai d when the dove took her Bight, 
the nioiden roiiudied away with the Sonrgreall —Pt ui. L 

Sir Bors was with sir Galahad and sir 
Percival when the consecrated wafer 
assumed the visible and bodily appearance 
of the Faviour. And this * is wliat is 
meant by achieving the holy greal; for 
when they partook of Uie wafer their 
eyes saw the Saviour enter it.—Sir T. 
Malory, History of Prinve Arthur, iii. 
101, 102 (1470). 

N.H.—This sir Bors must not be con¬ 
founded witli hir Eorre, a natural son of 
king Arthur and Lyonois (daughter of 
the carl Sanatn, pt. i. I.*)), nor vet wdth 
king Bors of Gaift, i,e. France (pt. i. 8). 

Sortell, the bull, in the beast-edlc 
called Jteynard the Fox (1498). 

Bos'can-[Almoga'va], a Spanish 
poet of Barcelona (l.WO-1543). Hia 
poems arc generally bound up with those 
of Garcilaaso. They introduced the Italian 
sfyle into Castilian poetr}'. 

SuMtiinM he tamed to gaze upon hit bwA, 
Bomui, v GarcibLsiin. 

ll>T(in, /hn Juan, L 85 (1618). 

Bibsmi'na, daughter of Fingal king 
trif Horven (north-ivcst coast of Scotland). 

a 

of Arthurian legend, is B^astle, 
fipr Camwail, on the Bristol Thasne!. 


Bade is also in Omwall, on the Bristol 
Channel. 

When the longwave broke 

AH dewm the thunderiiu: chorev ol luide and Hon. 

TennyMn, JUglU of <Ae Khut> 

Bossu {Ben^ le), French scholar and 
critic (HJdl-ltiSO). 

And for the epic poem yourlordslijp bade me look at, 
upon MkiuA tlio length, lireodlb, height, aud depth of 
It, and tmnic them at home upon an exoOt tcaie of 
Bonn's, 'til out. my lord. In everyone of Its dhnensjlons.— 
Sterne (17(>b). 

([ think Sterne means the Abbe Bossut, 
the mathcmaticuin, II is critic tried the 
book on its “length, breadth, and depth;” 
or perha]>s he wishes to confound the tiro 
authors.) * 

Bossut {AVie Charles), a celebrated 
niatheniatii'i.in (173i>-1814). a 

(bir Hichard Phillips assumed a host 
of popular names, amongst others that of 
Jf. VA'fbe Jiosmt in several educational 
works in French.) 

Bosta'na, one of the two daughter 
of the old man who entrapped prince 
Aosad in order to offer him in sacrifice 
on “the liery rnuuntain." His o&er 
daughter was named Cara'ma. The old 
man enjoined these tw6 danghters to 
scourge the prince daily with the bas¬ 
tinado nnd feed him writh bread and 
water till the day of sacrifice arrived. 
After a time, the heart of Bostana soft¬ 
ened towards her captive, and she re- 
Icaacd liim. WTiereupon his brother 
Anigiad, out of gratitude, made her Ms 
wife, .and became m time king of tile city 
in which lie was riready vizier.—rirn^Klii 
Fill/Us (“ Amgiad and Assad "). 

Bostock, a coxcomb, cracked on the 
point of aristocracy and family birth. 
His one and only inipiiry is “ How many 
guarterings lias *a person got ? ” Descent 
ironi the nobility with him covers a 
multitude of sins, and a man is no one, 
whatever his pcrsorial merit, wto “ia 
not a sprig of the nobility "-rJiSIRea 
Shirley, The Ball (1C 12). 

Bot'any (Father of Englkh)^ W. 
Tumor, M.D. (l.V20-l5e8). 

J. P. dc Toumefoit is called Tlie Ibiher 
of Botany (165C-1708). 

*** Antony de Jussieu lived ICfifi- 
1768, and his brother Bernard 1690-1777, 

Bothwell (Sergeant), alias Francis 
Steward in the royal army.—Sit Vi» 
Scott, Old Mortality (time, Cimles jl.)« 

Bothwell {£ady)f sister cfC lady 
Forester. * 
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Sir Oeoffrey Sothwcllf tho hiubirnd ol" 
ladv Bothwcdl. 

Mrs, Margaret Sothaell, in tbe intro- 
daction of the story. Aunt Margaret 
{yroposed to nse Mrs. Margaret's tomb¬ 
stone for her own.—Sir \V. Scott, Aunt 
MargareVs Mirror (time, William III.). 

Bottled Beer, Alexander Nowell, 
author of a celebrated Latin catechism 
wluch drst appeared in 1570, under the 
title of Cfirttitiaiue pictatis pi'iim Tnsti- 
tutiOy ad usum Seholarutn Latine Scripta. 
In 1600 he was promoted to the deanery 
of St. Paul's (1507-1602). — Fuller, 
WorUiv^ of SngUxm (“ Lancashire "). 

Bottom (Ak; 4), nn Athenian wca\*er, 
a compound of profound ignorance ami 
unboudded conceit, not without good 
nature and a fair dash of niothcr-wit. 
When the play of Piramus and ThisJje 
iH cast, Bottom cot'ets every part; the 
lion. Thisbe, Pyrhmus, all have charms 
for him. In order to punish Titah'i.a, the 
fairy-king m.ade her dote on M-astcr 
Bottom, on whom Puck had placed an 
ass’s head.—Shakespeare, Afid. A'fs:. iJrm. 

When Oolilsnilth. Jealniii of the attention wlilcli n 
•hmi'lna monke; attnuitod in n cuffett-hou-te, said. '* I can 
do that an wen." and vrae nl>ont to altemiit It, Uc «ru but 
idaj’liig “ Bottom."—'it. O. White. 

Bottomless Pit (The), a ludicrous 
sobriquef of William Pitt, who was re¬ 
markably thin (1765)-I806). 

Boubekir' Muez'in, of Bagdad, 
“ a vain, proud, and envious i'man, 
who hated the rich because he him¬ 
self was poor." When prince Zoyn 
Alasnam came to the, city, he told fhc 
people to bew'nre of him, Jor probably he 
was “some thief who had made himself 
rich by plunder." The prince’s attendant 
called on him, put into his hand a purse 
of gold, and rcfiucsted Uie honour of his 
acquaiutnncc. Next day, after morning 
prayoTs, the iman said to the people, “ 1 
find, my brethren, that the stranger who 
is come to Bagdad is a young prince 
Iws.seSsed of a thousand virtues, and 
worthy the love of all men. Lot us pro¬ 
tect him, and rejoice that he has come 
among us.”— Arabian Nights (“ Prince 
Zeyn Alasnam ")♦ 

Bouchard (Sir), a knight of Flan¬ 
kers, of most honourable descent. He 
married Oonstance, daughter of Bertulphe 
kf Bruges. In 1127 Charles “the 
«Flanders, mode a law that 
klwavs ft serf till manumitied, 

• 't married* a serf became 

• serf, Noar', Bertulphe’s lather was 


Tliancmar’s serf, and Bertulphe, who had 
raised himself to wealth and great honour, 
was reduced to serfdom hj^use bis father 
was not manumitted, m' the same law 
Bouchard, although a linight of royal 
blood, became ThaDcm.ar’8 serf because 
he married Constance, the daughter of 
Bertulphe (provost of Bruges)., The 
result of this absurd law was that 
Bertulphe slew the earl and then himself, 
Constance went mod and died, Bonchard 
and Thancmar slew each other in fight, 
and all Bruges was thrown into confusion. 
—S. Knowles, The Provost of BtHtges 
(1836). 

Bought Wit is Bear. Wisdom 
gained by experience is dearly bought.— 
G. Gascoigne, Magnum Vectigat, etc, 
(died 1577). 

Bou'illon (Godfrey duhe of), a 
crusader (1058-1100), introduced in Count 
Ptfjert of Paris, a novel by sir W. Scott 
(time, Rufus). 

Bounce (Mr. T.), a nickname given 
fn IS.*!? to T. Barnes, editor of the Times 
(or the Tttrnabout, as it was called). 

Bound'erby (Josiah), of Cokefown, 
banker and mill-owner, the “Bully of 
Humility," a bi^, loud man, with an’iron 
stare and metallic laugh. Sir. Boimderby 
is the son of Mrs. Pcgler, an old woman, 
to whom he pays £30 a year to keep out 
of sight, and in a boasting way he pre¬ 
tends that “he was dragged up from the 
^tter to become a millionaire.” Mr. 
Bounderby marries Louisa, daughter of 
his neighbour and friend, Thomas Grad- 
grind, F.sq., M.P.—C. Dickens, Hard 
limes (1854). 

Bountiful (Lady), widow of sir 
Charles Bountiful. , Her delight was 
curing the parish sick sand relieving tlie 
indigent. 

*Mr ladr Bountiftil b one of the iMst of women. Her 
latu loMlnnd, »tr Charles Bountiful, leU her with .<1000 
A yenr; and 1 Iteliere she 1 a}s out «iM<half on't In 
charitable uses for the good of her nelghboun. In short, 
alia has cured uioro people lu and About Lichfield within 
ten j'carsthaii tbe doctors hare killed In tnontjf; and 
that's a hold word.—Geurse Farouhor, TAs Beaux' Strata- 
gow. J. 1 U705J. 

Bounty (Mutiny of the), in 1790, 
headed by Fletcher Christian. The 
mutineers * finally settled in Pitcairn 
Island (Polynesian Archipelago). In 
1808 all the mutineers were dead ex¬ 
cept one (Alexander Smith), who had 
changed hiS name to John Adams, and 
died 1829, a^d 65, The colon}' was 
taketyinder the protection of tfie Biitisth 
GoydAftient in 1839. Lord Byron, in 
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Tha Island, hns made the ‘‘mutiny of 
the Bounty *' the of his tnlo, but the 
facts are greatl:^distorted. 

BoUfi'tre^O, a nickname jjU'cn to 
Kapolcon HI. It is compounded of the 
first By liable? of 5tm- 

[sbour^, and allndc^ to his 

escapades in 18 tO,”l63C, 1851 (cowp d'( tnt). 

No man ever lived who ii as di>«- 
tingulshed bv nioro nicknames than Louii. 
Napoleon. Besides the one above men¬ 
tioned, ho ■was called liadimpict, J/on of 
Decai^r, Man of SeJon, liattjmt, Ttr- 
huol, etc.; and alter his escape from ihc 
fortress of Ham he went by Uie iMjCudom m 
of count ArcnciAe?' 

Bow Church (Lon.’on). Sfowjjives 
two dcn\ ation*.: (1) He sa\s it w.i'. so 

called becasi'-e il u.i5 the lird churtli in 
London huiit on nrclus. Hus is the 
dexivation most U'.uaJlv accepted. (2) 
He says also it tool, its name fioiu certain 
stone arches siipporting a lantern on the 
top of the tosv 1 r. 

Bower of Bliss, n garden bihmging 
to the enchantress Aimi'd.i. It .aboiiiiib d 
in even thing tl at maid contribnti to 
eattbly pleasure. Here Rinal'do spent 
some time inlove-jin^sv*''* ""dh Artni'aa, 
but he ul*^ini itely broke from the enclian- 
tress and rejoiiud the uar.—Tas&o, Jtru~ 
salcTn Ddvend (1. j 7.’>), 

Botser hf Ihe residence of the 

witch Acras'ia, a beaut if al and n.est 
fas« inatin" woman. Tliis lovely garden 
was situated on a floitmg i«laud fill d 
Will’ cventlnni; which rould condmo (o 
ciuhant Ihe -tn.>{.s. anj ‘‘Mraj) the spirit 
in forgitfulmsN.”—branser, fiitry Quan, 
ii. 12 (15b0). 

Bowhit, in The 

niKtr Crwnlo'lcti mi In SI 
Honin-lKWon limnntnf ti iwliii J hii lUmn 
Wfcpi lying"hunkit .itlholloi irk« irtlrndi lati.iif 
oftttrpUte, "rplvl’aiidttioinili iifiiutotlielvm»i .ul 
wiUi mfliilte Impcrtinttite, 1 luhmi' to tiio Hid non i f 
Uw BiUah nubliL «lur)i 1.- th.- t fellon oi u, ihr»«> • 
I, old Cninfc} or tlutgiiitloi m tld* m ihrfruiit ton 
« tho balcony bazt'—Cortil til Mugaslnr (ISCJ. 

Bowtey (S‘r J<%rt.h), M.P., who 
facetiously called himself (be poor man’s 
friend.” llis secretary is Fish.— G. 
DkkenB, Ttie Chims (IMI), 

Bowling {Li^uti'riant Tom)^ an ad¬ 
mirable naval character in Smollett’s 
Boderich Bandom. Hihdtn wrote a naval 
*oog in memorium c,t Torn Bowling, bc- 
gfatmog ihtts: 

fibra a ahm mlk bee pow Ton BowU*,* 
ns dorung ot tl>» crew ,., 


Bowyor (J/rtshr), pshor of the black, 
rod in the court of nueen Elizabeth.—Sir 
W. Scott, Aendworth (time, EUnbeth). 

Bowzybe'us (i sifl,), tlio drunkard, 
noted for his songs ra Gay’s pastomls, 
called Z’/ic f^epherd's W<w. He sang 
of “ Nature's liaws,” of ‘‘Pairs and 
Shows,” «The Children in tho Wood," 
‘•riiei’)^ Chase,” “'Talfey Welsh,”’ 

Rosamond’s Bower,” “ Lilly-bulli*ro,” 
etc. The 6th pastoral is in imitation of 
y^rgl^<^ 6th Ac/., and BowzybSns is a 
vulgari/ed Silenus. 

Ihnt Bowzvbeus, nho with jcnind tongua, 

BiiUik, Hiid roundelays, and catcUee gupg 

Gay, I'atioral, vi (1711). 

Box and Cox, a dramatic romance, 
by J. H. Morton, the principal cliar.scteis 
of which arc Box and Cox. 

Boy Bachelor {The)^ William Wot- 
ton, IkD., admitted at St. Catherine'^ 
H.ill, Cambridge, before he was ten, and 
to his degree of B. A. w*hen he was twelve 
and a half 172C). 

Boy Bishop (T/ic), St. Nicholas, the 
patron saint of boys (fonrth century). 

(T)\erc was also an ancient custom of 
rhoosmg a boy from the cathedral choir 
on St. Nicholas.’ I^ay (December 6) as A 
mock bibhop. Tins boy pobsessed certain 
]irivil<*gcs, and if he died during the year 
was buried tn pouftjiralibH^. The enstom 
wa> abolished by Iicniy VIII. In Salh- 
luirv Cathedral \ isitor'* arc showm a sniaU 
sarcoph.'igus, which the verger soys was 
made for a boy bishop.) 

Boy Crucifl^ It is said that 
some Cline during the daik ages, a boy 
named \\ erner wa.s imfdously crucified nb 
Biuhnracb on the Rhine, by the Jews. A 
little chapel erected to the memory of thk 
boy (.tands on the walls of the towti, close 
to* the nver. Hugh of Lincoln and 
B’illiam of Norwich arc Instances of n 
siinilar story. 

Fee bow Its nirrenti Sfawm and shin* ... 

As tt tho grapea were suinail Wttb tiw W4Wl 
Of iIh* lunixMit bo} »ho MUM rMuebAdS* 

■Was uLi-ii anil rructSfd bjr the .lews 
In Uut ancient tu»n «t Hwianich. 

LnnKralbiw. ne 0o«SM fvmit 

Boys (sco-tenn) has no refereiuse to 
age, but only to experience; ft bfey tolBr 
be 50 or any other age. A cw# » 
divided into (1) able aeamen ot scNnoett* 
/2) ordinary seamen, (8) boys or green*’ 
boms. When a person enters 
a do,y, hf is not rcouirfd to kttotT anyl^l^ 
about the practienft working of the veiim>. 
but able seamen mid ord^ry sedttieo 
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most possess a certain auxouftt of expe¬ 
rience. 

There is a sea axioms 4 does not 

ship to inour anything^ &at is,, when a 
person accepts Me office of/“boy” on 
board ship, he does not profess to know 
anything of his duty, not even the names 
of the ropes, or the distinction between 
stem and stem. , 

Boipot', one of the lords attending on 
the princess of France*—Shakespeare, 
Love's Lahour^s Lost (1594). 

Boythom (Xatirenec), a robust 
gentleman with the voice of a Stentor, 
and a fr^nd of Air. Jarndycc. He would 
litter the most ferocious sentiments, while 
at the same time he fondled a pet canary 
on hi^ finger. Once on a time he had 
been m love with Miss llarbary, lady 
Dedlock's sister. But “the good old 
times—all times when old are good—were 
gone.”—C. Dickens, Jilcak //owstf j(1853). 

(“Laurence Bovtliom” is a pboto- 
graph of W. S. l.iandor; as “Harold 
Skimpolc,” in the same story, is drawn 
from liCigh Hunt.) 

Boz, Charles Dickens. It was the 
nickoame of a pet child dubbed jifosrs, 
in honour of “Moses Brimrose” in the 
Vkar of Wakefield, Children called the 
name Bozes^ which got shortened into 
Jks (1812 -1870). 

Whn tht dickcni •*Bm" couM ba ». 

RM»r »toanicd bU : 

£<it tlmir revmled t!)p mysterv. 

And '* Jks '* appenml at Dickctns' wlf. 

Kidtmua on tbo Casrthviinn, 

Bozzy, James Boswell, the gossipy 
biographer of Dr. JohnSon (1740-1795). 

Braban'tio, a senator of Venice, 
faOier of Desdemo'ua; most proud, 
irrogant, and overbearing. He tliought 
flic “ insolence.” of OtheTlo in mnirying 
iLs daughter unpardonable, and that 
uesdetnohn must hove been drugged with 
kivo-potions so to demean twrsclf.— 
Sihakespeare, Othello (1611). 


Brae'edo, commissary of the republic 
or Florence, employeil in picking up 
item of scandal he could find 
“Koinst Lu'ria the noble Moor, who oom- 
n anded the ar^ of Florence against the 
vi.axis. The l^or«ntines hoped to find 
suiJicicnt cause of blame to lessen or 
®hncel their ohligatimis to the 
ftven 'Braccio was obliged to 
fST Moot hath borSe his 

ftteekr h*^ been so clear in 
bib virtues would 
P iik% .. hmippeiHhMigaedt** 



against tho council which should censmw 
him.—Robert Browning, Luria* 

Brac'idas and Aufidas, the two 
sons of Milc'sio, the former in love with 
the wealthy Philtra, and the latter with 
the dowerless Lucy. Their father at 
death left, each of his sons an island of 
equal size and value, but the sea daily 
encroached on that of the elder brother 
and added to the island of Amidas. The' 
rich Philtra now forsook Bracidas for the 
richer brotlier, and incy, seeing herself 
forsaken, jumped into the sea. A floating 
chest attracted her .attention, she clung to 
it, and was drifted to the wasted ishand, 
where Bracidas received her kindly. 
The chest was found to contain property 
of great value, and Lucy gave it to 
Bracidas, together with 'herself, “the 
better of them both.” Amidas and 
Philtra claimed the chest as their right, 
and the di.spute was snbmitted to sir 
Ar'togal. Sir Artegal decided that 
whereas Amidas claimed as lus own all 
the additions which the sea had given 
to his island, so laicy might claim na her 
own the chest which tho sea had given 
into her hands.—Spenser, Faery Queen, 
v. 4 (1596). 

Bracy (Sir Maurke de), a follower 
of [U'iiice John. He sues the lady Rowen'a 
to become his bride, and threatens to kill 
both Cedric and Ivanhoe if she refuses. 
The interview ^is intercepted, and at the 
close of the novel Rowena marries 
Ivanhoe.—Sir W. Scott, Ivanhoe (time, 
Richard I.). 

Brad'amant, daughter of Amon and 
Beatrice, sister of Riualdo, and niece of 
Charlemagne. She was called the Virgin 
Knu/ht. ller annmu ^yA.s white, and her 
plume white. She lored Rogc'ro the 
Moor, but refused to marry huii till he 
wns baptUed. Her marrii^c with CTcat 
pomp and llogero’a vietorj’ over Rodo- 
inont, form the subject of the last book of 
Orlando Fuidoso. Bradamant possessed 
an irresistible spear, which unhorsed any 
knight with a touch. Britomart had a 
sinnlar spear.—Bojardo, Orlando Jn^ 
inorato (1495); Ariosto, Orlando Furioso 
(1516). 

Brad'bonrae (MUdreas XtfiosL 
waiting-woman of lady Aveoel (2 eyl.}, 
at Avenel Castle.—Sir W. Scott, The 
(rime, ^aabeth). 


Byadwfiurdixus (Como Costmpte), 
baroxr^ Bradwwtdiha and rf 


*■ 
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Tcolan. He is verj' pedantic^ but b^a^•e i 
«ud gallant. j 

Jtosc JiradiCQffdine, his dangliter, the j 
heroine of the novel, which concliidos 
-witli her marriage with "Warcrloy, and 
tiie restoration of the manor-house of 
Tully Veolan. 

Midcolm I{radira7'dinc of Incligrabhit, a 
relation of the old baron.—Sir Scott, 

Waccrleif (time, tleorge II.). 

Brady (Mxrtfut), a young “Irish 
'widow,” 23 years of age, and in love 
Avith AVilliam Whittle. She was thf 
daughter of sir Fatrick d'Xealo. OM 
Thomas Whi»Llo, the undo, a man of 
<13, wanted to oust his nepheAv in her alfcc- 
tions, for he thought her “so niodost, 

Ko mild, so tender-hearted, so rcst‘n-od, 

80 domestic. Her voice w.as >o sweet, 
with just a scfuj7<;rin of the brogue to 
make it cnchantnig.” In order to break 
off this detesstable j>!ission of the old uian, 
the w'idow assumed the airs and manners 
of a boistenms, loud, daunting, e.\lr.‘iva- 
gant, low Irislnvoman, deeply in^ debt, 
and abandoned to jjlcasure. Old Whittle, 
thoroughly frightened, indmed his 
nephew to take tiic widow' off his bands, 
and gave him £.A0i)0 as a do«<Vi/r for 
so doing.—Garrick, J/’4e Jnah Wtdojf 
(1757). 

Brag (Jack), a vulgar boaster, who 
gets into good society, Aviicre his vulgarity 
stands out in strong relief.—Theodore 
Hook, Jack Bnvj (a novelj. 

Brnej (Sir Jack), gcneralJohn Burgovne 
(died 1792). 

Braganza ( T/w), the largest diamond 
in cxistecae, its weight being ItttJO carats. 

It is uncut, and its value is £.>8,3.')O,00(b 
It is noAV amonj^ the crown jewels of 
Portugal. 

*#* It is thought that this diamond, 
which is the size of a hen's egg, is in reality 
a white topaz. 

Bragama (Juan diik$ of). In 1.580 
Philip II. of Spain claimed the crown of 
Portugal, and governed it by a regent. 

In 1640 Margaret Avas regentjand Vdas- 
5(003! her chief minister, a man exceed¬ 
ingly obnoxious to the Portuguese. Don 
Joaii and his wife Louisa of Braganza 
being very popular, a conspiracy was 
fomed to shake off the Spanish’voice. 
Yelaaquez was torn to death by the 
populace, and don Jean of Bragapm was 
proclaimed king;. • ^ 


duchess of Btaganxa, Uei 
clwnu'tcr is thus described: 
nrl^t Xouteo. 

T» nil the soRiiesa of her ittUder KZ. 

C imca the iioWrst qiialUies of nuuv; 

A ^.eaisis to cnihrsco Ute aviplett wSieinai. , , 
JudgiitentmoHMHMul, penutwivedoqueuee . . - 
Pure pietr without reliitiou* dtuaS, 

Atiii fortitude tl»t ehrink* At no di»rt«r. 

Robert JeiihMii. Bngaam, 1,10779). 

Mrt. Rfllnrov took her iMve of the itoge Mar H tTSS. 
Ou thit oieiUion Mn, YaUs snxtAiiied the iMit Of the 
’‘ddcheiis of UraigHJiza," Aiil Mlw Farron i|ioke Cm 
ailtlrc:!!!.—F. RernuliU. 

Bragela, daughter of Sorglan, and 
Avifo of Outhullin (general of- the Irish 
army jind regent during ^e minority of 
kifig Cormac).—Ossian, Fingal. 

Braggado'chio, pcrsonificafion of 
the intemperance of the tongue. For 
a time his boasting serves him iritlt 
some profit, but being found out'he is 
stripped of his borroAved plumes. His 
shield is claimed by Mar'incl; his horse 
by Giivon; Talus shaves off bis beard; 
and his lady is shown to be a sham 
I'lorimcl. — Spenser, Faery Queen, iii. 8 
and 10, with v. 0. 

It is thought that Philip of Spain was 
the academy figure of “ Braggadochio.” 

Jlraggadochio's Sword, San'glamore 
(3 syL). 

Bra^h [hrawj. Go brcujh (Irish), 
“forever.” 

On« d>-!i)Z wish nir boROm cm draw; 

£r:»; on cxiJo be<)u«iUu tiles bis bisudtig. 

Ltind of laj forefathers, Erin go tmahl 

CuiipbeD. Jiiiiu tf Srin. 

Bragmar'do (JamHus de), the 
sophiater sent by the Parisians to Gar- 
gantiia, to remonstrate with him for 
carrying nfi the bells of Notr€-I>ame to 
suspend round the neck of his mare for 
jingle.’-.—KnbcJnis, Gargantua and Fan- 
tcofrud', ii. (1533). 

Brain'worm, the servant of Kno'- 
Avcll, a man of infinite shifts, and a 
regular Proteus in his metamorphoses. 
He appears first as Broinwoim { afW OS 
Fitz-Sword ; then as a reformed soldier 
Avbom KnoAvell takes into his service; 
then as justice Clement’s man; mad 
hwtly as valet to the courts of,law, by 
Avhich devices he plays upon &« .same 
clique of some half-dozen men of average 
intelligence.—Ben Jonson, JBW»y M0 m 
IBs Humour (1508). ' ' ' , 

Brakel (Adrian), the gjlpsy 
bank, formerly master of Fenello, the 
deaf and dumb W. Seott, 

Feveril of tho Pegk (time, CfaarlM 11.). 

Bramble gf 
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BraiUlOj *a Irishman, father of 
EvuaUin. Evirallin vas ihe wife of 
(testaa and motilter of Oscar.—Ossian. 

Srass, the roguish confederate of 
Dick Amlet, Mid acting os his servant. 

'‘lamrourralet; 'Ostme: )oiit footmanmueUmes ... 
but you wve alwa)s bad tba wcmiant, 1 conti^^ V htn 
wa were acbool fellow*, you made nie ciun-w >our book*. 
wm^fcw your exerdse, own jour rofremlcsk, and anmetmies 
take a whipping for you. When we were feilow-'prentuei. 

I jrour eenior. yon made me open the shop. 
*. 1 —n Bty matter's boots, cut last at dinner, and eat all tlta 
onsti. Is your sins, too, I mn<t own yon stilt kept me 
nndcr j you soared up to the mistress, while I was content 
writh the maid."—Sir John Wuibnigb, TAe Ccm/’cifemty, 

UL I aroi). 

£raa 3 (Sampson), a knavish, servile 
attorney', affecting great sj'tnpathy t\ith 
bis clients, but in reality fleecing them 
without mercy. 

ScUiy Brass, Sampson's sister, and an 
exaegeiated edition of her brother.— 
C. Dmkens, Old Ourwsuy Shop (181u). 

Srave (2Ti<?), Alfoiuo IV. of Portu¬ 
gal (1290-1357). 

The Brave Fteminy, John Andrew \an 
derMersch (1731-1792). 

The Bravest of the Brave, Marshal Xoy, 
he Brave des Braves (1769-1815). 

Brawn. One day a little boy came 
into king Arthur’s court, and, drawii^his 
wand over a boar’s head, exclaimed, 
‘•There’s ne 'tr a cnekold's knife can cut 
this head of brawn! ” and, lo! no knight 
except sir Cradock was able to carve it.— 
Percy, JRfiliqves, III. iii. 18. 

Bray (^r.), a selfish, mi«>erly old man, 
who dies suddenly of heart-disease, ju^t 
in time to save bis daughter being oacri- 
fleed to Arthur Gride, a rich old miser. 

MaiMim Bray, daughter of Mr. Bray, 
a loving, domestic, beautiful girl, who 
marries Nicholas Nicklebj*:—C. Dickens, 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838). 

Braij ( Vicar o}), supposed by some to 
be Simon Aleyn, who lived (says FuIIct) 
“ in the reigns of Henry VIII., Kdward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In tlie first 
two reigns he was lAprotestant, in Mary’s 
reign a catholic, and in Elizabeth’s a 
mytestant again.” No matter who was 
Kiim, Simon Aleyn resolved to lire and 
die^‘ the vicar of Bray” (1640-1588). 

Others think the vicar was Simon 
Symonds, who (according to Ray) was 
an independent in lAe protectorate, a lnqh 
eliurohman in the reign of Charles 11.’ a 
jpcfpi$t under James 1l., and a moderate 
chw<Ama» in the reign of William 111. 

0^*18 again give the to one Pen- 

Th* well-known song v4r written 


by an officer in colonel Fnller's regiment, 
in the reign of George I., and seems to 
refer to some clergyman of no very distant 
date. 

Bray'more (Lady ChrolAnr), daughter 
of lord Fitx-Balaom. She was toluive 
married Frank Rochdale, but hcttrmgtbos 
hex “ intended ” loved' Mary Thornberry, 
she niafncd the Hon. Tom Sbufllcton.— 
G. Colnian, juo., John Butt (1805). i 

Braywick, the town of asses. An 
alderman of Bray wick, having lost bin 
donkey, went fourteen ^ys in scatdi of 
it; then meeting a brother alderauin, dawy 
agreed to retire to the two opposite sides 
of a mountain and bray, in hopes that the 
donkey would answer, and thus reveal 
its place of concealment. This to 
a public scandal, insomuch tb& the 
people of Bmywick had to take op arms 
in order to avenge themselves on ihoM 
w'ho jeered at ^em.—Cervantes, £hn 
Quixote, II. ii. 7 (1016). 

Brazen (Captain), a kind of Bobadil* 
A boastful, tongue-doughty warrior, who 

f iretends to know everybody; to have a 
iaison with every wealthy, pretty, or 
distinguished woman; and to have 
achieved in war the most amazing 
prodigies. 

Heknovs^ewlwlr atSntiitibt; U* mn 

n prodigy, wtre »M>t fat* tswrone* propoftiewiibto. Mafw* 
the nwtt unlreml seiiiumtwice of unr imw llThqL fbr fw 
««n t be eloue, ami uubotO wfU keepUm eompMirMriM. 
Thenbe’saCMeriimonstiMiKmeni Veerf.eOM.elHtaM'e 
elL lfbehMbuti»Ikad«lUifiienul(l,beBW«i«lMiliie 
leerrupitd] tbe mletn*i; bul the nMM eu t p tt Sb a ptttol 
bto ch&ntter t^hU tnemory, vbicb i* the tnoet preolllw* 
uid tbe Most trlSliMC fu Um wwrUL^^ PWqjutMl Tkt 
EtenaUng Officer, hi. 

Brazen Age, the age of wax and 
violence. The ago of ionoceoce was the 
golden age ; then followed the sther om ; 
then the 5razm age; and the present is 
the iron age, or ihe age of hotawaro and 
railroads. 

Brazen Hea4. Tbe fint on record 
is one which Silvester IL ((Herbert) pos¬ 
sessed. It told him he wt^d be pepet 
and not die till he hod snngiiHMS at Jen^ 
Salem. When pope he was striekMl with 
his deoth-Ktekness while performim moss 
in s church called JentBalem 
The next we hear of woe ttode by 
Bob. Grosseteste (1175-1358), _ 

The third was the famous bitwen 
of Albert Magnus, whkft «o^ 
tWrty years’ labour, and wws hMiiW » 
(IW^I disciple TStm^ 

Ihe fonr^ w«i thoi dt frier pfitduit* 

which used to say, 
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ticit« ooiaes.'^ Byntn xejfeis to it in 12w> 
lines: 

• ttt* Mur Biwon% ImatB hM4» I've ipokeii, 
"Ibiwit, tliteiiub Unii’e^m' 

JlON Auin, i SI? (ISld). 

AnotW was made t>]r the marquis of 
YilSoa of Spain (ldj^l484)* And a sixth 
by a PolMaer» a disciple of Bseotillo aix 
Italian. * 

Srazen Head (The), a gigantic head 
kept in the castio of tne giant Fer'ragus 
>of Portugal. It was omniscient, and 
told those who consulted it whatever Uiey 
•desimd to know, nost, present, or future. 
— Vat^tine and Orson. 

Bread Street (London), was the 
bread-market in ^ time of Edward 1. 
Here Milton was born. 


Breaking a Stick is part of the 
marriage ceremony of the American 
Indians, as breaking a glass is still part 
of the marriage ceremony of the Jews.— 
Lady Augusta Hamilton, Marriage Rites, 
etc,, 292, 298. 

In one of Kaphael’s pictures we sec an 
unsuccessful suitor of the virgin Mary 
breaking his stick, and this alludes to the 
legend that the several suitors of the 
“virgin" were each to bring an almond 
stick which was to be laid up in the sanc¬ 
tuary over night, and the owner of the 
stick which budded was to be accoimted 
the suitor God ordained, and thus Joseph 
become her husband.—B, H. Cowper, 
Apocrypiuxl Qospet (“Pseudo-Matthew's 
Gospel,’’ 40, 41^. • 

In Florence is a picture in which the 
rejected suitors break rii^ sticks on the 
back of Jowjih. 


Breatkes there a man ... 

BreMhc* Uwnt a non ivltb tonl M 40 bU, 

Who n«v«r to Mnualf lisUi said. 

_ _ “lM»lsnif»wn.in(raativ«laad*t 

to w. Scott, xov er zm( jtfifucv< vi. 1 (ISOS). 

a Biythieal king of Wales. 
He had tweaty-fonr daughters by one 
‘*^ue. I^ese daughters, for their beauty 
purity, were changed into rivers, ail 
01 which now into the Severn. Breck- 
*>o<‘kshire, according to fkUe, is called 
this king. (See next tfStt.) 

jgii»^ y*r ? s vl»«aj»ivw« todti* 

-sSi'StesE”*"--- 


-- -- -------r g 

Cadoek and St. Oauock, -the former ^ 
martyr and the latter a confessor. 

IbttD Oadock, next to whom conIt Chnock, boUi wtiidt 

wet» 

Mnce Brechan’a ku, who gtvo tho mune to Bnoluiock- 

ohtro; 

Xho Snt ft mxrijT owde.» conCramr tho other, 

Unyton. i>ofjrotNon, xxir. (MSS). 

Breck (Alison), an old fishwife, friend 
of the Mucklebackits.—Sir W, Scott, 
T/te Antiquary (time, George III.). 

Breck (Anous), a follower of Rob Roy 
M‘Gregor, the outlaw.-—Sir W. Soo^ 
Ao6 Boy (time, George I.). 

Bren'da [TnoTLlj daughter of Magnus 
Troil and sister of Minna.—Sir W. Scott, 
Tha Pirate (time, William III.). 

Breng^wain, the con0dar.te of Is'olde 
(2 syl.) wife of sir Mark king of 'Ckim- 
wall. Isolde was criminally attached to 
her nephew sir Tristram, and Btengwain 
assisted the queen in her intrigues* 

Brcng'teain, wife of Gwenwyn prince of 
Powys-l.and,—Sir W. Scott, The Be¬ 
trothed (time, Henry II.). 

Brenta^O (A), one of inconceivable 
folly. The Brentanos (Clemens and 
Bettina) are wild, erratic Germans, in 
whom no absurdity is inconsistent. 
Bettina’s book, entitled GSthe's Corre¬ 
spondence ttWi a Child, 1835, is a pure 
fabrication. 

At the ptoit when the folb of otfam eeaaee, tbet of 
the BrenUuioe be8iui;.->Oer»w«, ^roverA • 

Brentford (The tu>o kings of). In 
the duke of Buckiugham's farce called 
3f5ie ^hearsal (1671), the two kings of 
Brentford enter hand-in-hand, dance to¬ 
gether, sing together, walk arm-in-arm, 
and to heighten the absurdity the actors 
represent tnem as smelling at the same 
nosegay (act ii. 2). « 

Bres'an, a small island upon the very 
^intof (Cornwall. 

Upon the utmoit ewt 
Of ComwiOre ftiKowths beak. 

Wtnwe Bremn firom the land 

She tutin wane doth tmttk. ___ 

11. bnivMa, ^eljwlOioM, L (ISIS). 

Bretoxu En^te comm U Breton. 
French proverbial expression. 

BretWalda, the over-king of the 
Saxon rolers, established in England 
dnxing the heptarchv. In Germany the 
over-king was sidled emperor, llie 
bretwalM had no power w the civil 
affairs* of the under-kings, but in times 
of war or danger tormed an import^t 
co^.. Anglo-Soxah tor 
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BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 


Brewer of Ghent (TAc), James 
van Aftevelde, a great patriot. His son 
ndlip fen in me battle of llosbecq 
(fourteenth ccntnr)’)* 

Bria'na» the lady of a castle who 
demanded tor toll “the locks of every 
lady and the beard of every knif'ht that 
passed." This toll was established be¬ 
cause sir Crudor, with whom she was in 
love» r^sed to marry her till she had 
provided him with human hair sufficieut 
to “ purfle a mantle " with. Sir Crudor, 
having been overthrown in knightly 
combat by sir Calidore, who refused to 
give “the passage pay,” is made to 
release Briana from the condition im¬ 
posed on her, and Briana swears to dis¬ 
continue the discourteous toll.—i3]K-nser, 
JFaery Queen, vi. I (1.^96). 

Bri'anor (Sir), a knight overthrown 
by the “ Salvage Knight,” whose name 
was sir Artegol.—Spenser, lucry Queen, 
iv. 0 (1596). 

Briar'eos (4 St/L), usually called 
Briareus [Bri'.a.rucc), the giant with a 
hundred hands. Hence Drj'den says, 
“ And Briareus, with all his hundred 
hands” (VirifU, vi.); bub Milton writes 
the name Briareos (Varadisc Lost, i. 199). 

Then, eaHett by thee, the mounter Titan came, 
Wbom giKla JirJareot, men i£geuii iiniiie. 

rope's Iliad, 1. 

Bri'areus (Bold), Handel (1685- 
1757). * 

Bii'areus of Languages, cardinal 
Mezzofanti, who was familiar with iifty- 
cight different languages. Byron calls 
him “ a walking polyglot" (17*74-1849). 


Bribo'ci, inhabitants of Berkshire 
and the adjacent counties.—Caesar, Coin- 
mentaries. 

C 

Brick (Jefferson), a very weak, pale 
young man, the war correspondent of 
the New York Rowdy journal, of which 
colonel Diver was editor.—(J, Dickens, 
Mortin Chuzzhwit (18-14). 


Bride-Catching. It is a common 
Asiatic custom for the bridegroom to 

f ive chase to the bride, cilher on foot, 
erseback, or in canoes. If the bride¬ 
groom catches the fugitve, he claims her 
as his bride, otherwise the match is broken 
off. The classical tales of Hippoiu'ends 
and iisdaota will instantly recur to ^e 
reader’s memory. 


AslMJU^n»aiitied,«nail<Ieioiratfuaq>c«d. Her 

-- - — ,,, ©wtakeg her Sm boaoBwi hfa 

SM li WfrcniHlit unsja AUCbooan 




In Turcom&nU ttie imildtn CMries a Iamb awl kUU. 
irhich limit b« taken trom ber tn Uw duu& In Singn- 
IKH-e the cluue i« mode in nuioen—Ounetwi. 

Bride of Aby’dos (the), Zuleilca 
(3 sy/.), daughter of Giaflir (2 syl.) 
pacha of Abydos. She was the tit^- 
piight bride of Selim { but GialEr shoots 
the lover, and Euleika dies of a broken' 
heart.—I^ron, Bride of Abydos (1813). 

Bride of Lammermoor, Lucy 
Ashton, in love with Ed^r mastef of 
IJavenswood, but compelled to marry 
Frank Hayston laird of Bucklaw. Sba 
tries to murder him on the bridal night, 
and dies insane the day following. —Sir 
W. Scott, The Bride of Lammarmoerr 
(time, William 111.). 

The Bride of Lammermoor is one 
of the most finished of Scott’s novelSf^pre- 
senting a unity of ^ot and action from 
bemnning to end. The old butler, Caleb 
Bmderston, is exaggerated and far too 
prominent, but be serves as a foil to the 
tragic scenes. 

Is Tfm awrif Zanmernioof mo embodied tbtt 
dork npirit of fataUim—that tpirit vbkh tamthet on ths 
wrltitigi of the Greek trogedhuu when they traced thep^. 
secutin j voitgeoiice of detiUoy asaiiut tha hotum of udM 
and Atmis. From Uia Utne that ve hear the prophetic 
rhymes tiic st'eU begino, and the dooda blacken round 
us, till they c]oi« the (ate In a night of horror.—MStwihtf. 

Bride of the Sea, Yenice, so called 
from the ancient ceremony of the do^ 
marrying the city to the Adriatic by 
throwing a ring into it, pronouncing these 
words, “ We wed thee, O sea, in token of 
perpetual domination." 

BndeweU was a king's palace before 
ibe Contpie-st. Henry 1. gave the Stone 
for rebuilding it. alts name is from S^ 
Bride (or Bridget), and her holy wf^ 
The well is now represented by an iron 
pump in Bride Lane. 

Bridge. The im^nary bridge be¬ 
tween earth and the l^bammcdMi para¬ 
dise is called “ A1 Sirat’.” 

The rainbow bridge which spans 
heaven and earth in Scandinaviim myth¬ 
ology is called “ Bifrost." 


Bridge of Gold. Accordisq; ^ 
German tradition, Charlema^pae% 8|nrit; 
crosses the Rhine on a golden bricto, at 
Bingen, in seasons of plenty, and blwises 
both corn-fields and vineyard, 

Tboa itomlMh Bfc© fanpwbl GhitftattimSA 
Upon thy hrhtse of gou. 


Bridge of Sighs, tha 0 PV«ted 
sage-way which eonnecta two ®* 

the doge in Venice with the Stale pri*«»» 
Called “ the Bridge of Si^** biteaiiM the 
cfmdemned ponea om n fmot tht IMT 
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<*1^! of ten yoimg gentle¬ 
men in ue adiDol of Dr. BUmber when 
Pml Dombey a pupil there. Brigs^ 
was nicknamed the *'Stone}'," because Ins 
oraans were petrified by the constant 
dropping of wisdom upon them.—C. 
Dieaens, Dombtv and Son (1846), 

BrisUadoro [Bnt^.f/e.dor'.ro], Or¬ 
lando's steed. The word means ‘‘Gold 
bridle."—^Ariosto, Orlando I'lirtnso(l.')16). 

Sir Goyon’a horse, in Spenser’s Faery 
Queen, is called by the same name (1596) . 


Brilliant (&’r PhUip), a great fop, 
but brave soldier, like the famous Murat. 
He would dress with all the finery of a 
vtun girl, but would share watching, toil, 
and peril with the meanest soldier. “A 
butterfly in the drawing-room, but a 
Hector on the battle-field." He was a 
“ blade of proof; you might laugh at the 
scabbard, but you wouldn’t at the blatle." 
He falls in love with lady Anne, reforms 
his vanities, and marries.—S. Knowles, 
Old Mai^ (1841). 

Brilliant Madman {The), Charles 
XII. of Sweden (168-2, 1697-1718). 

Brilllanta {The lady), a great wit in 
tibe ancient romance entitled Tirante le 
JBlanc, author unknown. 

n«« pn Ttmnt4 if IHjne\ sh-tU Snd the femoiTS 
kiiigtat (l 9 n Kjrrie M>wn of MoiiUlbkOi. hli brother 
Tbonuu, the knight Fuii^nn,. . . the &tratottecif ot the 
wiilow-TninitDil . . . nnd thewittirbnvi orbulyBrilhautd. 
ThJf hi one of the moat lullu^lJ]g books ever written ~ 
Cernuites, Dim qutMf, 1.1. 6 (UlOS). 

Bris {11 conte di San), governor of the 
Louvre. lie is father of Valenti'na and 
leader of the St. Bartholomew massacre. 
-*-Mey€rbeer, Zes Huguenots (1836). 

Brisac' {Justice), brother of Mira- 
mont. 

ChaHes Brisac, a, scholar, son of justice 
Brisac. 

Bustace Brisac, a courtier, brotlier o^ 
Charles.—^Beaumont and Fletcher, Tiie 
Mder Brother (1637). 


Blise'is (3 syL), whose real name was 
Hippodomi'ts was the daughter of BrisCs, 
broUicr of ^e piicst ChiysSs. She was 
the _ concubine of Achilles, but when 
Achilh^ bullied Agamemnon for nor 
givi^ Chiysd'is to her father, who offered 
a xwsom for her, Agamemnon ttumed 
upon him and said he would let Chiyscis 

S >f bia should take Briseis instcM.— 
bnter, Bmd, i. 

a good-natured conceited cox- 
«0i^ 3R» a most voluble tongue. S^nd 
**good rirings,'^ and p^ini 


them out with such expressions as “ Thc» 
J had vou, oh ? ’’ “ 'fhnt a-as pretty well, 
egad, V *' “ I hit you in tlic teeth there, 
egad I ’’ His onlinarv oath was “ Let mo 
perish!" He makes love to lady Froth.— 
w, Congreve, The Bouhle Jh^tlcr (1094). 

Bris'kie (2 syl.), disguised under the- 
name of Ihitskie. A captain in the Bios* 
covite army, and brother of general 
Archaa “ the loyal subject" of the grbat- 
duke of Moscovia.—Beaumont ami 
Fletcher, The Loyal Subject (1618). 

Biis'sotixL, one of the followers of 
Jean Bierre Brissot, an mivanced revolu¬ 
tionist. I'he Brissotins were subscifUently 
merged in the Girondists, and the word 
dropped out of use. 

Bristol Boy (The), Ihomas Chatter- 
ton, the poet, bom at Bristol. Also called 
“ The Marvellous Boy " (1752-1770). 

The miurrelloiia bv; wb» perikbed la bit pride. 

We&ergrth. 


Bristol Man's Gift, n present of 
something which the giver pronounces to 
be of no use or no value to himself. 

Britain, according to the Britisli 
triads, was called first “ The green water- 
fort” {Clas Mcrddi/n); this svas before it 
was populated. Its nc.xt name was “ The 
honey isle” {Y Vtl Ynys). But after it 
was brought under one head by Prydam 
sonof Aedd, it was called “Prydain’s isle’' 
{Yni/s Pry (Inin). 

It has also been called “ Ilyperbo'tea,’* 
“ Atlan'tica," “ Cassit'oris,” “Koma'na,’*' 
and “ThulG." Also “Yr Ynys Wen" 
(‘‘ the white island ^), and some will bavo- 
that the word Albion is derived from the 
Latin, albus, “ white," and that the island 
was so called from “ its white cliffs,” av 
etymology only suited to fable. 

Bochart says Baratanio (“country ot 
tin"), a Phoenician word, contoactedinto 
B'ratan\ is the true derivation. 

Britain, in Arthurian romnniie^ 
always means Brittany. Fng b md m- 
calhd Logris or Logria. 

Btitan'nia. The Romans representeA 
the island of Great Britain by we figure 
of a woman seated on a rock, ftuni St 
fanciful resemblance thereto in the generid 
outline of the island. Tlie idea is l ess- 
poetically expressed by “An Old witOh on 
a broomstick." 

The effigy of Britannia on nut copoer 
coin dates finm tlte rmgnof Ch^RmHi- 
na72), and was*engraved by 
from a dmwiog by Evel^m. *it is,jQ 3 <^ 
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fte vm ot kiogflt^ «oitit fsvoaiites, 
some t&T fmaeca TocfeM Stiuut, dtidbess 

of lU^dunondtftDd BvtMuoiVUlierv, 

duchots <if i. 

BrUanitfit ^e namis «f Ibe sbif) tmd«r 
the commfoid ed Albert, in Fal> 

Goner^poem caBid jHi/ft SMpwtecU. It yras 
dashed topkeee on theprojecting verge of 
cape Colcmna, the most southern point 
of Afttiea ( 1756 ), 

Biitish Hilstorfr of Geoifrcy of 
Honoiouth, is a translation of a Welsh 
Chronicle. It is in nitie book.<r^ and con¬ 
tains a ‘^histoiy’* of the Bntons and 
Welsh from Brutus, great-grandson of 
li-oian ./toeas to the death of Cadwsllo 
or C^dwallader in 668. This Geoffrey 
tras drst archdeacon of Monmouth, and 
then bishop of St. Asaph. The general 
ontline of the vrork is the same as that 
given by Nennius three centuries pre¬ 
viously, Geoffrey’s Chronicle, publirired 
about 1143, formed a basis for many 
subsequent historical vrorks. A com¬ 
pendium IHceto is published in Gale’s 
CAronidr^, 


BrltiBh Iiion (They, the spirit or 
pugnacity of the British nation, as op¬ 
posed to John Bntl, 'vrhich symbolizes the 
Bubstantiality, obstinacy, and solidity of 
the British nation, trith all its j^judiccs 
and national peculiarities. To rouse 
John liuU is to tread on his corns, to 
rouse the British lion is to blow the war- 
trumpet in his cars. The British Lion also 
means the most popular celebrity of the 
British nation for the time being. 

OnrglorJonteoMtltotion 1« owing to tha habit vhtdi 
the Brtthh Uon obeerrea ot kitting over bit wine alter 
cl{iuiof..-Willi(un JentM. 

British Soldiers* Battle (The), 
the battle of Inkerman, November o, 
1S54, ’ 


„ I’w rtubbon* valour, fbr tree oM CnglMh'tanltttion to 
nm it to the amfel every ,dliadvantaga and 


in w.- « **o#a**a* ewvgaMvew 4HW*ea««e epao 

odwardCnagiy. 9*0* /VtevoilaeWM OWMIm 

Brit'omart, the irepzesentaUve of 
chastity. She was the daughter and 
neirsM of king Byence of Wales, and her 


sue saw thertw sSr Aitegal, a 
l«hn. Her nmrae 

^gvn no idle chand caxllr^ove.**' 
itwf fe>Mitthn% eaiire hi 


the magiciaa told her idie wonid be the 
mother of a line of kings (the 2\sdors), 
and after twice 400 yobs one of her 
offspring, “aropid virgin,” would shaAe 
the power of Spain. Glwc6 now sug¬ 
gested that they should start in quest of 
sir Artegid, and Britomart denned the 
armour of An'gela (queen of the Angles), 
which she found in her father’s armoury, 
and taking a magie spear whidi '* nothii^ 
could resist,” we sallied forth. Her 
adventures allegorize the triumph of 
chastity over imparity: Thus in CasGe 
Joyous. Molacasto (Itiai), not knowing her 
sex, tried to seduce her, she . dees 

youthful lust, which wars acaiust the 
soul.” She next overthrew Nmrinel, son 
of Cym'oent. Then made her appearance 
as the Squire of Dames. Her last achieve¬ 
ment was the deliverance of Am'oret 
(wifely love) from the enchanter Boairane. 
Her marriage is deferred to bk. v. 6, 
when she mted with sir Artegal, who 

shares away the vcntail of h«r helmet 
with his sword,” and was about to strike 
again when he became so amazed at her 
bwuty that he thought she must be a god¬ 
dess. She bade the knight remove his hel¬ 
met, at once recognized Him, and eoastisted 
to be his wife. Her marria^ is in book v. 
canto 6.—Spenser, ih^Qiiwn, iii. (1590)* 

Sho cbumed at onc« and tuted tba boort. 

looonntwubleBillunuurt. 

SJrW.^Seott 

Biiton (Cdomty, a Scotcih otiicer, 
who aces donna Isabella jump from 
a window in order to escape uom a mar¬ 
riage she dislikes. The colonel catches 
her, and takes her to the house of donna 
Yiolante, her friend. Hero he calls upon 
her, bat don Felix, the lover of Violmiti^ 
supposing Yiolante to be the object of his 
visits, becomes jealous, till at the end the 
mysh^ is cleared n't), and a double 
marriage is the result.—^Mrs. Cwtiivze, 
The Wonder (1714). 

Broadside (A). To constitute a 
broadside, the matta ^onld be printed 
on the entire sheet, on one side of the 
paper only, not in columnih hut in <«e 
measure. It matters hots.whi<^ ytax. of 
the paper the printing hi dbplayed, or 
what the siae of ^fpe, provided the wnole 
is presented to the eye in one vi^. 
Althougb the wtiro mmterof a, broadside 
must be contained cm one side of a ^eet 
of paper, w endorsemmit may allowed. 

ae^^ of enor- 
mouplgwmts, iowmim ^dliv^erasatii^ 
dwi^ Tb^ vreei m mJJ ^^‘aa, m. o»* 
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dlaary chdzch steeple,** and all their 
smzoundiqgs in proportion. 

Toot tutdMDd nuiM oonw'frMal^^ugiiAg. 

Kiuw O'Uara. JfUlai. 

Brock (Adam)f in Charles XIL, an 
historical drama by J. K. Planche. 

Broken Peatlier. A broken feather 
in his teing^ a scandal connected with 
one's name, a blot on one’s 'scutcheon. 

Iran ansd were to walk about, Mrs. Sun Hurst wouM 
never rest UU tbe had found out whero be came riroiu. 

Aiul MrliBM whetber he bad a broken feather ui his 
wtug.—Mra. OUphoiit, Phaittjuri., U. 6- 

Broken-Girth-Plow {Zaird of), 
one of the Jacobite conspirators in The 
Black Dwarf, a novel by sit W. Scott 
(time, Anne). 

Broken Heart ( T/w), a traftedy b}' 
John Ford (1633). (See Calaxtiia.) 

Broker of the Empire (The). 
Bari'us, son of Hystaspgs, was so called 
by the Persians from his great care of 
the financial condition of his empire. 

Bro'mia, Mifc of Sosia (slave of 
Amphitiy'ou), in the service of Alc- 
me'na. A nagging termagant, who 
keeps her husband in petticoat subjection, 
nhe^ is not one of the characters in 
MoUbre’s comedy of Amphitryon .— 
Dij'dcn, Amphitryon (1690). 

Bromton’s Chronicle (time, Ed¬ 
ward Hit), that is, “ The Chronicle of 
John Bromton " printed among the Decern 
Scriptores, under the titles of “ Chronicon 
Johanms Bromton, ’ and “ Joralanensis 
Histoila a Johanne Bromton,” abbot of 
Jerevanx, in Yorkshire. It commences 
with the conversion of the Saxons by St. 
Au^stin, and closes with the death of 
Richard I. in 1199. Selden has proved 
that the chronicU» "Was not written by 
Bromton, but was merely brought to 
the abbey while he was abbot. • 

Bron'tes (2 syt.), one of the Cyclops, 
hence a blacksmith generally. Called 
Brontens (2 ml,) by Spenser, Fairy 
Owen, iv. 5 (im). ' ^ ^ 

Jtirt with neh weight, to tbUM the forky brand, 

no poaderout bommer fUa brom BrontM'hand. 

DtUtmd ,». (Bool't tniulatitm). 

^ron2ely(2s^/.), a mere rake, whose 
nmty wae to be thought “a general 
•edneer.*'—Mrs. Inchbald, Wives as tlm 
WerOf and Maids as they Are (1797). 

Bron'aomarte (8 sylX the sorrel 
■tw ox sir Launcelot ^^ves, Ihe 
woi^^mMoii a <*mettleM>ine sori^.’^ 
S8a^li|tt» SirLamoelot Greaves (1756). 


Brook (Master), &e name asminad 
by Ford when sir Jolui F^ataff makui 
love to his wife. Sk' ilohni not knowing 
him, confides to hiu. every item of bin 
amour, and tells him how cleverly he has 
duped Ford by being carried out in a 
buck-basket before his very fiiee.— 
Shakespeare, Mi.rry Wives oj Windsor 
(1601). • 

Brook Street (Grosvenor Sqaare^ 
London), is so oillea firom a brook or 
stream which at one time ran down that 
locality. 

Brooker, the man who stoic thd son 
of Ralph Eickleby out of revenge} called 
him ** Smike,” and put him to school at 
Dotheboys Hall, Yorkshire. His tale is 
told p. 594-5 (original «dit.)»—C. 
Dickens, Fichotas Ficeleby (1838). 

Brother Jon'athan. When Wash¬ 
ington was in want of ammunition, he 
called a council of officers ; bat no prac¬ 
tical suggestion being offered, he af^, 
“ We must consult brother Jonathan,** 
meaning his excellency Jonathan Trntn- 
bidl, the elder governor of the state of 
Connecticut. This was done, and the 
culty sannounted. '*To consult farothar 
Jonathan ** then became a set phrase^ and 
“Brother Jonathan” became the “John 
Bull ” of the United States.—J. R. Baib^ 
lett, Dictiomry of Amencanisnis, 

Brother Sam, the brother of 
lord Dundreary, the hero of a comedy 
based on a German dramiu by Jolm 
Oxenford, with additions and alterations 
by E. A, Sothem and T. B. Bnekstofie.— 
Supplied by T. B. Bnekstone, Esq. 

Brothers (The), a comedy hy 
Richard Camberlana (1769). (Fez the 
plot, see Belfibld, Bkothbrs.) 

Brougham’s Plaid Troussrs. 
The story goes that lord Btoughsm 
iBroom'\ once paid a visit to a great elieth 
factoiy m the north, and was so jdcssed 
with one of the patterns that be reipitftsd 
to be supplied with “ a dozen piecttfbirhis 
own use," meaning, of cours^cnoni^for 
a dozen pair of trousers. The elotbisr 
sent him “ a dozen pieces,** eontM#!^ 
several hundred yards, so mat .his loid- 
ship was not only set np for lira m 
for trousers, but had enough to supply 
a whole clan. 

. Browdie (/ofttt), a 

Yorkshire 

honesk and kin^esrisd. lie hspww* 
poor Smike, and is hiuctf 


BEOWH; 


Kldbolat Ns<^eb7^ monies 

HfttUdfi Pne«, a daugfccter.-^C. 

DiekenS} Ifiohfd&d'ifiilkUiby (lw8)* 

gt*nwn {VaviMSt)-, liantenantofDirk 
Hartcraick.-^ir W. Scott, Guy Uwon 
wring (time, George ll>)i 

Btov^n {Jf^than)y landlord of the 
Black Bear at DarluM^nr Here Frank 
OBbatdistone meets Rob Bo^ at dinner. 
—Sir W. Scott, i2o& Itoy (time, George 
I.). 

Brown (3frs.)j the widow of the brother- 
in-law of the Hon. Mrs. Skewton. She 
had one daughter, Alice Marwood, who 
was hrst couem to Edith (Mr, Dombey’s 
second wKe). Mrs. Brown lived in great 
poverty, her only kpown vocation being 
to strip children of their clotJies, which 
she sold or jiawned.”—C. Dickens, Dom- 
iiey and Son (18>16). 

Brown (Mrs.), a **MTa. John Bull,” 
with all the practical sense^ kind- 
heartedness, absence of conventionality, 
and the prejudices of a well-to-do but 
half-educated Englishwoman of the middle 
shop class. She passes her opinions on 
all enrrent events, and travels about, 
taking with her all her prejudices, and 
despising everything which is not Eng¬ 
lish.—Atihur Sketchley [Rev. George 
Bose]. 

Brown the younger (77iomas), the 
nom de plume of Thomas Moore, in The 
Two-penny Post-bag, a series of witty and 
very popular satires on the prince regent 
(afterwards George IV.), his ministers, 
Md his boon companions. Also in The 
Fudge Family in Paris, and in The Fudges 
In England (1835). 

Brown, Jones, and Hobinson, 
toree i^igUshmen who travel together, 
rheir adventures, by Richard Doyle, were 
pabli^ed in Punoh, In them is held up 
to ndicule the oaiidier*S| the contracted 
jwtions, the vulgarity, the conceit, and 
^0 general snobbiem. of tha middle-dass 
Eoghsh abroad. 

(iftiWof EjnigH) Rluatrated 
novds, and took the 
pBeudonym of “ Phia ’* (lilS- ). 

aetanieh the Browne, 

SvJS'l caWor the shock it 

hi/^?*®^*** Gmudy. AneeBoleyn 
of B»(|iie, or “country 
tbe^^ weicboted «t court in 

Elhtadietii^ piehow- 
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ever, was quick to see* what was gauche, 
and did not ‘scruple to nprove them for 
unouurtly manners. Hmr plainness of 
rocech used quite to “astonish the 
Browns." 

Browne {General) pays a visit to 
lord Woudvilie. His bedroom for the 
night is the “ tapestried chamber," where 
he sees the apmrition of “the lady in 
the sacque," and next morning relates his 
adventure.—Sir W. Scott, The Tapestried 
Chatnber (time, George HI.). 

Brownlow, a most benevolent old 
gentleman, who rescues Oliver Twist from 
his vile associates. He refuses to believe 
in Oliver's guilt of theft, Mthough ap¬ 
pearances were certainly against hrm, and 
he even takes the boy into his service.— 
C. Dickens, Olioer Twist (1837). 

Brox'moutli (JbAn), a neighbour ol 
Happer the miller.—Sir W. ^ott, The 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Bruce {Tlw), an epic poem by John 
Barbour (1320-1395). 

Bru'eL the name of the goose, in the 
tale of Meynard the Fox, The word 
means the “ Little roarer " (1498). * 

Bru'in, the name of the bear, in the 
beast-epic called Reynard the Fox, Hence 
a bear in general. 

The word means the “brown one" 
(1*198). 

Bru'in, one of the leaders arraj^ed 
gainst Iludibras. He is meant for one 
Talgol, a Newgate butcher, who obtained 
a captain’s commission for valour at 
Nasoby. He marched nest to Orsin 
[Pos/iua Gosling, landlord of tiie bear- 

i 'ardenaat Southwark].—S. Bntler, Hudi- 
>ras, i. 3. • 

^ Bruin {Mrs, and Mri), daughter and 
son-in-law to sir Jacob Joliup, Mr. 
Bruin is a huge bear of afellow, and rules 
Jiis wife with scant courtesy,-^. Foota, 
The Mayor of Qarratt (1763). 

Brulgrud'dery Wennis), landlord 
of the Km Cow, on Muckslusk Heath. 
He calls himsdi “an Irish gintlcman 
bred and bom." Be was “ brought up to 
the church," i,a. to be a dinrch beadle, 
but lost bis place for snoring at sermon- 
time. Be is » sot, with a very kind 
heart, and is honest in great matters al- 
tkou^ in business he will palm off an 
old cock for a young capon* 

Jfiw. Bridgrmki^fVrttie ot Dennis, and 
widow of Mr, Skinnygange, former land-, 
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lord of tbe Eed Covr. Unprincipled, I 
fielf-TvUled, ill-tcrapered, and ovor-rcjicli- * 
iug. Money is &ie only thing that nio’es 
Eer, and when she has' taken a bnbe she 
* will whittle down the service to the finest 
point.—-G. Coluian, jun., John Hull (1800}. 

BrumOy a place of n'orship in Craca 
(one of the iShctland Isles). 

Far from hit tHcnds thm ptvfd him In tha ho<-rld 
<'<nie of Srumo wUrra tbe ghosta of tbe dijil hi>»l I 
n>a»<l tba %tona of Un-ir fear —Oi>t>uui, Jfuto it, i ■ j 

Brim'cheval “the Bold,” a pa^Tiini 
knight, who tilted with sir Satyrane, and 
both were thrown to the ground together 
at the first encoimtcr.—^iwnser, J'lttj 
Queeiiy iv. 4 (1596). 

Brunello, a deformed dwarf, who at 
the siege of Albracca stole Saenpan'tt’s 
charp^r from between his legs without his 
knowing it. He also stole Angelica’s 
magic nng, by means of which Le re¬ 
leased Roge'ro from the ca«tle in ivhich he 
was imprisoned. Ariosto says tint Agr i- 
mant ga\e the dwarf a ring whicli had 
tbe power of roiisling magic.—Bojardo, 
Mamh fnmvmr ttu (1 Hi,)); and .\xnKto, 
OrlanJo Fa^^tobo fl.iltj). 

“ I • sni fciMi h > ' ih pt >0 niKwi Oipplr tint 

the thi**! h,il ijiiir OT 1 ^'i in < I tp f mr st itei uinfiriu* 
four cnriitn of nr i .i iil lo IckI %*iy th« N i<t 
fruin uiiilrr itir Km vn.nout oulung lue, —ccn&iite*, Hua 
Qiiizoii, II LH'OIj, 

Brunenburg (Hallli> of), rcferrwl to 
in 3 ennj ".on'ii Amj JJaro^d, is the vietoiy 
ebtained hi by king Athelst,m ovjr 
tbe Dani s, 

Bmnetta, mother of Oiery 'who 
mniricd his cousin Fairstar).—C*omtc^ e 
UAnno}*, I'atry Tales (“Princess hair- 
star,” 16S2). 

Hrunettn, the rival beauty of Phylli®, 

On one occasion Phyllis procured a most 
itiarvcllous fabrif^ of gold brocade ui 
order to eclijise her rival, but Bninetta 
arrayea her train-bearer in a dress of th? 
^e material and cut in the same fashion. 
Phyllis was so mortified tliat she went 
home and died.—TAc Spectator. 

Brunliild, queen of Issland, who 
made a vow that none should win her 
who could not surpass her in three trials 
of tisill and strength: (1) hurling a 
spearf (Ji) throwing a stone; and (3) 
3 Pimi»ng. (Jiintlier king of Burgundy 
“• j contests, and by the 

aid of Siegfried succeeded in winning the 
martial queen. burling a spear 

that men could scarcely lift: the 
Wgbttried it towards Giinther^but 
IB his invisible cloak /aretsad { 
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its direction, causing it to atrilke the qnetn' 
and knock her down* N*xt, tluToWittg ft 
stone so huge that twdve brawny men 
were employed to eariy it? Bnii^dl 
lifted it on high, flun}? it twelve fethoma, 
and jumped beyond it. A|raiQ Siegfriod 
helped hts friend to throw tt farthor, and 
ill leaping beyond the ^ne. The queen, 
being fairly beaten, exclaimed to her 
men, “ I am no longer your queennand 
mistress; henceforth are ye the Uegemen 
of Gunther" (lied vii.). After marriage 
Bniiihild was so obstreperons that me 
king again applied to biej^ed, who b(ic-> 
cfcdcd in depriving her of her ring and 
girdle, after which she became a very 
.submissive wife.— I7io J^tbelungan Ued, 

Bru'no {Pishoft)^ bishop of Herbi* 
polita'num. boiling one day on the 
Danube with Henry 111, emperor of 
Germany, they came to Ben Strudd 
(•‘Gie dcs'ourmg gulf"), near Grinon 
Castle, in Austria. Hero the voice of a 
spirit clamoured aloud, “llo! ho! Bishop 
Bruno, whither art thou travelling ? But 
go thy ways, bii^hop Bruno, for thou shalt 
travel with me to-night.” At night, while 
feasting W’lth the emperor, a rafter fidd on 
his head and killed him. Southey has a 
ballad called Bishop Bruno, but it deviates 
from the original legend given by Hey- 
woi>d in several particulars i It makes 
bishop Bruno hear tbe v'otce first on hift 
way lo the emperor, who had invited him 
to dinner; next, at the beginning of 
dinner; and thirdly, when the guests had 
well fea.sted. At tbe last wanting’an ice- 
cold hand toached*him, and Bruna fell 
dead in the banquet Iiall. 


never hears unless he chooses; n Ms bell 
rings he never answers it till it sttita h» 
pleasure. He helps himself finely to oil 
his master*!) tliincs, and maJkes lows to 
the pretty chamMrmaids he comoo ^ 
contact ivith—Colman and OMcrlel^ 
CYcifl^/r«hne Marrioffe iti6S}, 

Brut (/c), a metrical chrottlcae 
Maitrc ’IVacc, canon Of Caoft, 
mandy. It contains tba eiMrUesI 
of England, and othar kiatoiical iageftds 
(twelfth century). 

, Brute <l swk), Um ibst o* 
Bntam (in myl&il hlrtolf)* ’*^2 
the son of ASneas Saviit* 

A^his and grqsHnMidW 
of .Troy). BrotT&M 
cftwtai of hi« adoptod 
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lovMit (New Tret/), The legend i« this: 
U omcle de(dered Ihdt Brute idiould be 
he deii& of beth hie piufente; his mother 
hed iu ^ild>-biith^ and at the age of 
5 Biute shot hia father accidentally 
0 a deci^hunt. Being driven from Alba 
x>nga, he oolleeted a nand of old Trojans 
,nd landed at Totness, in Ilevonshire. 
its wife waa innogen, daughter of Pan- 
In'sue hitig of Greece. Hts tale is told 
.t length in the C'Annkiks of Geoffrey of 
donmottth, in the iireb song of Bmy- 
on*s J*oiyo^ioHt and in SpeuMr’s Faery 
^ueen, ii^ 


Brutus (Lucius Junuu)^ first coneuh 
of Bomei who condemned his own two 
sons to death for joining ft conspiraev to 
restore Tarquin to the throne, from which 
he had been banished, lliis subject bas 
been dramatized by N. Lee (1679) and 
John. II. Payne, under the title of Brutus 
or Tta Ihft of Tarquin (1820). Alfieri 
has an Italian tragedy on the same sub¬ 
ject. In French we have the tragedies of 
Arnault (1792) and Pousard (1843). (Seo 
LucRRTrA.) 

TIm elSttt Kmd on one ooeukm eonirated to nppew «t 
the G1 1 '.Knv Tltentre for hU aon’i bi neat Tba pto/ 
chosen -*4* Payneii Mmna, In which thv luther taedt Ui» 


Brute John), n coarse, surly, ill- 
nauncred brute, whose delight was to 
‘ provoke ” hte voung wife, who ho tells 
ts ** is a young lady, a fine lady, a witty 
ady, ana a virtuous ladv, but yet 1 hate 
K-r.*’ In a drunken frolic ho intercepts a 
ador taking home a new dress to lady 
Irate; he insists on arraying him<tei£ 
herein, is arrested for a street row, and 
nken before the justice of the peace. 
Bring asked his name, he ^ves it as lady 
fohn Brute,” and is dismissed. 

liocfy Brute, wife of sir John. She is 
lubjected to divers indignities, and in- 
lulted morn, noon, and night., by her 
mriy, drunken husliand. l.%dy Brute 
uferigucs with Constant, a former lover; 
Liut her intrigues are more mihchievou'^ 
ilian vicious.—Vanbrugh, The Brocokd 
Wife (1G97). 

11m COMM pot-houfv mhmr of "ilr ■> otrn Untte " (GiUTirk‘i 
twoMtnwrt) ft w«tl coptRwtol with the Biw wil> alw and 
orwtaUon of hit wife ISurcIv thit nwil bcmi mw It 
fWlU* to "taly FemtU^' hot not lo ‘ lady Bnjte.“J—E. 
ClMmben, En^UK liUrMare, ttfilM 


. Brute Oreeu-Shield, the successor 
bf Klwanc king of Britain. The mythi- 


Anmc; (3) Brute Green-Shield. Then 
rilow m order Leil, Hudibras, Bladud, 
[Shakesneare’s “Lear”], etc. 

to whflS^wSw^h^jwSrtd^ bniwta 
^'IwlytocwhbtheliMMiVflmwaKiB^ 

Dnotuta. eafsoWoM. HU. aSlS). 

London, caUed Trino- 

■ant Troy). 

**« swHh whw» jmitrt 

IhVtMl. esfyatMwi. »H, (tSMK 

Triimant is so oallad ftrom 
L orTrinobantfis, a Celtic 

^ invaded the island.) 
•SSruSS <Le»d«»)* *0 callod 


jmrt of' Oruiu* " and VbarlM Kean that of “Ttbu.” Tba 
•udioi o« rtt utniand in toan during the iKttbetle inter- 
till "llrutus** filth on the nerk of ‘’litus" ee- 
chdiiiiiit; in a Iwriit of 40 >nv, '’fiinbnnn tlt> wsetehod 
fatter > ” when tiio whole houm brake bnh Into peele of 
a|i(irol alion Mmund Knui then vlUniered In hu sun's 
• ir, “Ctiarlio, ae are dning the tniA. —W. (. BtUkell. 
/{•pretentatti'e AeUnrt, 47<L 

.fum'us Bmtm. So James Ljuch Fitz- 
Stephen has been called, because (like iho 
first consul of Rome) he condemned his 
own son to dcatli for murder, and to 
prevent a rescue ciiused him to be exe¬ 
cuted from the window of his own house 
in Galway (1403). 

'The SpamtJi Brutus, aVlfonso Perez de 
Guzman, governor of Tarifa in 1293. 
Here lie was bci^icged by the infant don 
Juan, who bad revolted against his 
lirothcr, king Sancho IV., and having 
Guzman’<» son in his power, tlireatened. to 
kill him unless Tarifa was givqn up to 
him. Guzman replied, Sooner than bo 
guilty of such treason I will lend Juan 
a dagger to slay mi' son and so 
saying tossed his dagger oier the 'wall. 
Sad to say, Juan took the dagger, and 
assassinated the yom^ man ^cre and 
then (1268-1309). 


Brutus (Jfarcui), said to be the son of 
Julius t>snr by JSetviUa.* 

nratua* hntard hMid 
a SMhb'ii JtintH Cuw. 

Shak«|Mat», S UwTjt T/, net Ir. «c, 1 (IMilk 


This Brntos is introduced by Shake¬ 
speare in his tra^dy of Jtiitus Cctmt, 
and the poet endows him with every 




r mnrh, but he loved Borne more. 

JokttV. Xtmhie Mwnt to nw kUnmtoidair bwattniMO 
chwMten in which thm It a pnoumnstna tteao of 
Konoover-nuMterliis powtoa. . . . ttw rateKteh nids ot 
“..’orMiimia,'* tho otolebm of "Brawi/' tho fOhoinnia* 
of ''}Itfiipwr.''iiuuEm« 8 laH ototemeten 1 
W. Scott. 


iviiWH.. ...lo... • - - hcicr op* 

laiiMMcaU* dMMKo cf tlw kHtaod 


SfiUtis. M M Shkkesp^ 

im thn an^orltar of Snstanlwy puts tiisse- 
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words ioto tiie month of Csesar when 
Bratus stabbed him. Shakespeare's drama 
was written inHOOT, and probably he liad 
seen The True Trcyed;/ of JiwAard du&c 
of York (1600), where ttiese words occur; 
bat even before that date H. Stephens 
had baid: 

Jule Ceuir, quand U nt que Bnihu aacsl estoit de c«iix 
qiil hqt Uneiit dea eoup^ d e^pee, luy dit. Xat tv hcnonl 
etttk dire . . . Et toy mon flK en es tu au&J —Deu* 
JHaK du JCotaau lanj Franc U^) 

Brutus and Cicero. Cicero ‘lays 
“ Cteaare interfecto, statim, crnentiim alte 
cxtollens M. Brutus pu^ioncm 
em nomioatim exclamavit, atque ei re- 
eupeTatani libcrtatem est ffratulitus.”— 
Thtlipp. ii. 12. 

Wh«n Bnitiit ro<e 

Befulsent fbom the strobe of t i-siu s fite, 

. . duud 

On Tull) s name amtahook Ills Lrini^nn steel, 

And bade the * rather of bi* country li ul 

AkeiuMe, Phaturu q/ /nurjmatlon, i. 

Bryce’s Day (St.), No\ ember Id. 
On St. Bryce’s Dav, 1002, Elhekcd cansed 
all the Danes in the kingdom to be 
secretly murdered m one night. 

In one ni^t Uie thrust, of all the Dsnbh rut 

l>ra}ton, Polyuibu n, xil. (Ibl3) 

Bry'done (Llspeth) or Glcndinning, 
widow of Simon Glendiuning, of the 
Tourer of Glendearg.—Sir W. Scott, The 
MomUcry (lime, Llirabeth). 

Bubas'tis, the Dian'a of Kgj-ptian 
mytholo^j. She was the daughter of 
Isis and w'-ter of Horus. 


Bubenburg ( Sir Adrian de), a veteran 
knight of Berne,—Sir W. Scott, Anne of 
(frientun (time, Edward IV.). 


Bucca, goblin of the wind in Celtic 
mythology, and bupposed by the ancient 
inhabitantb of Cornwall to foretell biui)- 
wreck. 


Bucen'taur, the Venetian State 
^llcy usfd by the doge w'bcn he wrfht 
“to wed the Adriatic.” In classic 
mythology the bucentaur was half man 
and half ox. 


Bucepb'alus 0*bulUieaded”), tlic 
^me of Alexanders horse, which cost 
£3500* It knelt down when Alexander 
mounted, and nas 30 years old at its 
death. Alexander built a city called 
Burephala m its memory. 

The Persian Bveephedos, Shibdiz, the 
Bunbus charger of CUosroee Par\ie. 

JBuok’et (Mr,), a shrewd detective 
Owoer, who cleverly discovers that Hor- 
temte, the French nmid-servant dP lady 
Bedloek, was the murderer of Mr. Tm- 


kinghora, and not lady DedlflCfc who was 
charged with the deed by Hortense.—C. 
Dickens, Bleak Hovse (1853). 

Buddughaiu dr Stafford 

d^tke of), favourite of Kichaxd III.,^ by 
w'hom he was beheaded in 1483. This is 
the duke that Sackville met in the realms 
of Pluto, and whose “complaynt” is 
given in the Indnction of A ATirroyr for 
jfai/tstraytes (1557). 

Buckingham (Qeorge ViUiers jSrs# duke 
of), the profligate favourite of James 1., 
who called him “Steenic” from his 
beauty, a pet corruption of ^Stephen, 
whose face at martyrdom was “as the 
face of an angel.” This was the duke 
who was assassinated by Fenton (159T2- 
1628). He is introduced by sir W. Scott 
iu The Fortunes of Nigel, 

Buckingham (George Vdlisre duke of) 
son of tlie preceding, and favounte of 
Charles II. He made the ‘‘whole body 
of Tice his study," and his name furnishes 
the third letter of the famous anagram 
“ Cabal.” This was the duke who wrote 
27ie lichearsed (g.v.). He is introduced 
by sir W. Scott in Penerd of the Peak, and 
by Dryden in Absalom and Achitophet, 
where'he is called “Zimri,” Ho died 
wretchedly in the house of one of his 
tenants in Yorkshire (1627-1688). 

In the vrorst inn i «ont room, irlth mat half huns. 
nie flf >or of plaisti r, and the walla of duuf. 

On once a Swh-bMl but repabed with atniw, 

W Its tape tied nirtalna, never meant to draw... 
Gnat V ilUera Uea>-«Iaa' bow ebanjied from btoi.'— 
That life of pleoaore, and that aoul of «him! 

^ Popo, Moral Aaatfpi, lif. 

Buckingham (Mary duchess of), intro¬ 
duced t)y sir w. Scott in Pevem cf the 
Peak (tune, Charles II.). 

Bucklaw {The laird of), afterwards 
laird of Girnington. His name was 
Frank Hayston. Lncy Ashton plights 
her troth to Edgar master of Ravens- 
wood, and they exchange loye4ok<ms at 
the Mermaid’s Fountain; hut her father, 
sir W illiani Ashton, from pecuniary viowj^ 
promises her in marriage to the lail^ ^ 
Bucklaw, and as she s^pos the articles 
Edgar suddenly appears at the casue* 
They return to eara Other their Iot^ 
tokeuS) and Lucy is married to the laird; 
but on the wedding night the bridegroinn 
is found dangerously wounded id 
bridal chamber, and thi bride hiddtts ® 
the chimney-corner insane. Btnfty ditf 
in convulsions, but Bodilaw ana 

goes abroad,—Sit W. ^ 

Zanmermoor (time, Williaw ni»)» 


BULL-DOG. 
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(Pvit into)t put into pawn at 
,he rate of 40 per cent, interest. 

Bueltit (7b tiUk)f to talk about mar¬ 
riage. 

I twSc a gbl to dUmoriHM Wkad bacMe to ma, and 
dbe girl ou tb« otber ddo taUusd faallit.—I’lfra, U4. 

Bucklers-bui^ (London), so called 
From one Buckle, % grocer (Old and JS'evo 
Lowkn). In the reign of Elizabeth and 
long afterwards Bucklersbury was chielly 
inhabited by druggists, who sold green 
and dried herbs. Hence FalstafF says to 
Mrs. Ford, he could not assume the ways 
of ^ose ‘Misping hawthorn buds [t.c. 
young w'ho smeU like Bucklers- 

bury in simple - time.” — Shakc‘«peare, 
Merry IV'iccs of Windsor, act iii. sc. 3 
(ItiOl). 

BudO liight, a light devised by Mr. 
flumey of Bude, in Cornwall. Intense 
light IS obtained by 8ui)[)lying the bnruer 
with an abundant stream of oxygen. 
The principle of the Aigand lamp is also 
a free supply of oxygen. Gurney's in¬ 
vention is too exiiensive to be of general 
service, but an intense light is obtained 
by redectors and refractors called liude 
Ifjhts^ although Biey wholly differ in 
principle from (luracy’s invention. 

Buffoon (The Pulpit). Hugh Peters 
is so called by Ihigdalc (1599-lGGO). 

Bu^ Jargal, a negro, passionately in 
lo%D w'lth a imic woman, but tempering 
the M ildost {Mission with the deepest re¬ 
spect.—Victor Hugo, Bug Jargal (a 
novel). 


i .BulbuL a nigh tingle, any singer of 
jlitties. \Vhen, in The Princess (by 
lennyson), the prince, disguised ns a 
woman, enters -with liis two friends 
(si^larly disguised) into the college to 
which no man w'as admitted, he sings; 
bnd the princess, suspecting the fraud, 
s®y8 to him, “Not for thee, 0 bulbul, any 
Bulibtan shall burst her veil,” i.c, 
U singer, do not suppose that any woman 
be taken in by such a flimsy deceit.” 
Unt ^*9,**“^ loved the rose, and Gulistan 
Er? * I® “ of roses.” The prince 
bwlbul, Uie college was Gulistan, 

Em? '/V Bte rose songht.—^Tcnny- 

Poii, The Princess, ir. 

talking bird, 

I’O'Ch was iAinA.4 iJ _ 


® ulia, moyiier nf Sonm/ina ftf *nt«sattT V. 


E^ypitts entertained a criminal love for 
Timandra, the mother of Neopb'ton, and 
Neophron was guilty of a^imilar passion 
for Bulls. Jupiter changed E^ypius and 
Neophron into vultures, Bulls into a duck, 
and Timandra into a spariow-hawk.— 
Classic Mythology. 

Bull (JbAn), the English nation per¬ 
sonified, and hence any typical EngutJi- 
mun. 

Bull in the main vns an honest, ptaln-deailna felloir, 
choleric, twid. and of a setj Inconstant ieni|jer. He 
dreaded not old tewtst/onU JT/r.t either at bsclcsmtrd, 
single falcliioo, or eudsel play; but then he was eery apt 
to qunnU with his best friends, especially if they pre. 
tended to Koicrii him. If >ou ibttered him, you iniftht 
lead him at a child John's temper depended very much 
upon the air; his enirlts rose and fell with the weather- 
Kuiss. He nos quiik, and understood lii(idiie<ie well; but 
no nun alive was more eereW in looklnif into hu 
iiccompts, not more cheated b} partners, apprentices, and 
sorvenb. . . . No man kept abetter house, nor spMit his 
money more gcnerou«Iy.—Cliap. 5. 

(The subject of this History is the 
“Spanish Succession” in the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and queen Anne.) 

Mrs. Bull, queen Anne, “ very apt to bo 
choleric.” On hearing that Philip Baboon 
(Philippe due d'Anjou) w'as to succeed to 
lord Strutt's estates (i.e. the Spanish 
throne), she said to John Bull: 

*' You Sot. }ou loiter about ale honm and taeeme, spend 
your time at blUlinli, nincpms. or puppet shows, never 
mindinK me nor ni, numerous family. Don't you hear 
how luid Strutt irfte ktng nf bos bes|ml.e hU 

lii.rles at l,i.«i-<I&bo(>n's<>no|i (^fWneeJ? . . . Fleiiimn 
it I lip, mini . . . ru kcU my sliifc before I'U be m> 
used. "—Chap 4 


John BulPs Mother, the Church of 
England. 

John had amotber, wtiom he loved and honoumd ex- 
trtroely; a discreet, sruvn, sober, gooil loiidltiuned, cleanly 
old gentle woman as eier breii. She was none of your 
cioss gmmed, tenonbaut, ecoldlng jadee . . . always 
ceasurtiig your conduct ... on thecoiitcar}. ibe wssof 
a meek spirit. . . and put dia best constnictwn upon 
the words anil actions of her nelgblioun. •.. She ntitbor 
wore a ruff, forehead doth, nor high-crowned hat.. . . 
She seumed to patch and pdnt, yet she knml cleanliness. 
.. . She was no less genteel In her bebaitour ... in the 
due mean between one of your afTtetod cuitkjliig pieces oi 
fornuility, and i our ilVmximered creatures whU^ navo no 
To^rd to the cumniun nilea of civility.-*!^, U. 1. 

* John BulPs Sister Peg, the Scotch, in 
love with Jack (Calcin), 

Jidin had a lUter, a poor gtrl that had been rearod.. • 
on oaUiieal and water, .. and lodged In a garret exposed 
to th« north wind.. .. However, this nsnge . .. gave 
her a hardy eonstilotlon.. .. Peg had. Indeed, some odd 
hiwnouni and oomlral autlpatbiei.... ahe would fUnt at 
the sonnd of an organ, and yet dance and frisk at the 
ttulse of a hegplpe.->Dr, Arbuthnot, StUvru of ^ekn 
Butt, U. 9 (ins}. 


Bulls, ludicrouB blundm. 

Meny talei, sritty Jaeta and rldlcutouahnUs.—daMgiw 
tW'dfwSo (W88). 

Thatsurti aposm Hiotdd hetooHitawandalllnp to be 
a huU.-'WIton, dpalcgy/he dmw^wwnHss (IMaet. 

Bull-dog, rough iron, 

A im lN ai ptittini bmm huiueae Into the rotk, vhn 

aim ■ Aei ^- bn ■ iifca j 
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BUNDAUNDA. 


Bnl^-dogSy tibe two seiraata of a 
lUt&vetstfy proctor, who follow him in his 
toanilB to him in apprehending 

stttdcntft who are violating the universily 
fitatates, snch as appearing in the streets 
after dinnor without cap and gown, etc. 

SuUamY* porter of the “ Anglo- 
Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life 
Insnrance Company.” An imposing 
personage, whose dignity resided cluctiy 
in the great expanse of llis red waistcoat. 
BespectabiUty and well-to-doednccs were 
expressed in that gannent.—C. Dickens, 
Afizr^m Ckuzzlevit (1841). 

Bnllcalf (Fater), of the Green, who 
was pricked for a recruit in the army of 
air John I'albtaif. He promised Bardolph 
“ four Harry ten-shillings in J rendi 
crowns” if he would sbaud his friend, 
and when sir John was informed theieot, 
he smd to Bollcalt, ‘‘ I will none ot you.” 
Justice bhallow remonstrated, butFalstaff 
exclaimed, “Will you tell me, Master 
Shallow, how to choose a man ? Care I 
for the limb, the thews, the stature ? . . . 
Give me the spint, Master Shallow.”— 
Shakespeare, 2 /lenry IV. act m. sc. 2 
(isas). 

BuUet-liead. ( The irrrai), Geortre 
Codondal, leader of the Chonans (17C'J- 
1804). 

BuU'segg (J/r.), laird of Kdlan- 
enreit, arfnend ot the baron of Bratlnar- 
dine. — Sir W. Scott, Waier/e^ (time, 
George II.). 


Bulmer (Vairnthie), titular earl of 
Ethermgton, mnmed to Clara Mowbray. 

_ Mrs. Jnn Bulmer^ mother of Valen¬ 
tin^ married to the earl of Ethenngton 
during the life-time of his countesS: 
hence his wife in bigamy.—Sir W. Scott, 
St. Honan's WcU (time, George III.). - 

Bt iUlT Sle, beadle of the workhpmK 
where Oliver Twist was bom and brought 
A stout, consequential, hard- 
teartod, fussy official, with mighty ideas 
his own importance. This character 
^ given to the language the word 
mnwloaomt the officious arrogance and 
bumptious conceit of a parish authority 
or ptty di^itary. After marriage, the 
and mighty beadle was sadly hen¬ 
pecked and reduced to a Jerry Snt»nfr ,_ 

C. Dickmu, Olmr Tunst (1887). 


Bumbl^om, pariah-dom, the pride 
of^h di^ty, the amogance o^sh 
the mighimeaa o* parish 


officers. From Bumble, the bea<U% in 
Dickens's Ohter (1837), 

Buin'kinet, a shepherd. He pro¬ 
poses to Grub'binol that tkey should 
repair to a certain hut and sing “ QUlian 
of Oro>dt)n," “Patient GrissS,” “^st 
away Car^’ “ Over the Hills,”aad so on; 
but being Void that Blouzelittda was dead, 
lie sings a dirge, and Gmbbmol joins 
him. « 

T'iu« valM tl.e louti In mdsnrlKdr stnbi. 

TUI bonnv Sown ip«d aertwi ttw pmn; 

Thw nx&xt Um Lim m nortm clwa nmiyaf. 

Anf to the nle tuNHe toned tho wiitlns otaid: 

In air and kuees their rontot Ifaeu 

And huian UloaioUnda'i lute npein. 

Ga). futtoraiff. CUld). 

(An imitation of Virgil’s Bd. v 
“ Daphnis.”) 

Bumper (5»* ffarry)t a convivial 
friend or Qiaries Surface. He sings the 
popular song, beginning— 

Herei to the maiden of haahAil Sftaeii, 

Hare a to Oie uldow ot fifty, etc 

bU cidnn, ittAooljfor Soandtl (1777). 

Bunco {Jat:k)y alias Frederick Altia* 
mom. a (i^-devant actor, one'of the crew 
of the pirate ve^isel.—Sir W, ScotL Tia 
Pirate (time, William HI.). 

Bunch (Jfvf^rr), an alewife, men¬ 
tioned by Dekkor in his drama dUed 
Sutir'>mastix (lt50‘2). In 1604 was pub- 
li-^hed Pavju.rs Jests, mixed vtth, Mother 
Butuh's Merrunmti, 

There are a senes of “Fairv Tales” 
called Mother Bunch's Fairy Talex, 


Bunch {Mother), the BUjqiosed pos¬ 
sessor of a “ calanet broken open” and 
revealing “rare secrets of Alt and 
Nature,’^ such os love-speHs (17€0}« 

Bun'cle, messenger to tha earl of 
Douglas.—Sir W. tkrott, Ftxur Mcdt of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Bun'cle {John), “ a prodigioiis band at 
matrimony^ divinity, a song, and a 
peck.” He married sev«i wm^ and 
lost all in the dower of tlwlr age. For 
two or three days after the dwl^ «f o 
wife he was inconsokUe, but soon beekme 
resigned to his loss, whid he rewMWd bf 
marrying again.—Thos. AmoiT, Xfte *»/»» 
etc., of John BmeU, £sq, 

BundaJinda, the bea»4deid at ob¬ 
scurity. 


. OomaprlnM* 

**«« we* *» 

?***» Own an «o0t of tUU tS'fit 
tovrance to lU 
annmitnUUlH 

•'-Owfturtta om ik'tt 
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BURLEIGH, 


Biuidle» the ganfloaeiv father of 
WUelmi'na, and Mend of Tom Tug the 
waterman* Ho is a plain, honest man, 
hut greatly in awe of nls wife, who nags 
at hun from morning till ni^t. 

Mrs. Suadl^i a vulcmT Mrs. Mnlaprop, 
and a terouigant. ** Eyerj'thing mustjbe 
her way or there’s no getting any peace.” 
She greatly fi^ueiitcd the minor the* 
atics. and acquired notions of sentimental 
romimee. She told Wilelmino, if slie 
refused to marry Robin i 

firomftnrdtitrOn tlie Mbod o( my 
fiunHy.tiM Gnmrim*, slid you mar cre^ tbtonfdi Utp oiih 
tb» dirty, plUtut, mcitn, ptUtry, low. JU bre«l nututMi 
Which you Iiiu-u Rathmd from [yvMt fat'hrr't\ family, Ui« 
Dttatfln, Th» aaecrman (I774|. 

Bun'gay of the friars in 

a comedy l»y Robert Green, entitled Frinr 
Bacon am Friar Jiuntjay. Both fhc 
friars ate conjurors, and the piece con¬ 
cludes with one of their pupils being 
carried oif to the infernal regions on the 
back of one of friar Bacon’s demon.s 
(1691). 

Btu^en {Bun>yn]y the street in 
Ilamelin down which the pied piper 
BuntiTkg led the rata into the river Weser 
and the children into a cave in the moun¬ 
tain Koppenberg. No mnsio of any kind 
is permitted to be played in this street. 

Buueey (Fnar^, personification of 
the chamtan of science in the fifteenth 
century, 

*** In Uis Last of Hus Rerun.*), by lord 
Lytton, friar Buogey is an historical 
character, and is said to liave “raised 
mists and vapours,” whidfi befriended 
Edward IV, at the battle of Barnet. 

Bims'by (Captain John or Jach), 
owner of the Cauitous Cktra. Captain 
tattle considered him *‘a philosopher, 
and quite an oracle.” Chiptain Bunsby 
had one “stationary and one revolving 
^yCj a very red face, Mid was extremely 
witum. 'rhe captmn was entrapped by 
6lra, MeStinger (the termagant landlady 
Of his friend CMtain CutUe) into marry- 
(lifd)^*'^* J)ombey wh 



bennr, the brazier of Penzance. Brusque 
in his manners, but most devotedly 
attached to his master, liy whom he was 
taken from the workhouse. John Bur 
kept his master’s “books” for twenty- 
two years w’ith the utmost fidelity.—G. 
Colman, jun., John Bull (1805). 

Bur'bon (i.e. Henri IV, of France). 
He is betrothed to .Fordelis (France), 
who has been enticed from him by Gran- 
t6rto (rehellion). Being assailed on all 
sides by a rabble rout, Fordclia is carried 
off by “hellrake hound".” The rabble 
batter Burbon’s shield (profcsfuntii'm), 
and compel him to tlirow it away. Sir 
Ar’tegal (rujht or justice) resciics the 
“recreant hniglit” from the mob, but 
blames him for his unknightly folly in 
throwing away his shield (of faith). 
Talus (the executive) beats oft the hell¬ 
hounds, gets possession of the lady, and 
though bhe flouts Burbon, he catches her 
up upon his "teed and rides off with her. 
—Spenser, Faery Qttcen, v. 11 (1506). 

Blircliell (-*fr.), alias sir William 
Thornhill, about 30 years of age. 
W’’hcn Dr. Primrose, the McaT of Wake¬ 
field, loses £1400, Mr, Burchell presents 
himself as a broken-down gentleman, 
and the doctor oilers him hia purse. 
He turned his back on the two flash ladies 
who talked of their high-life doings, and 
cried “ Fudge! ” after all their boastings 
and remarks. Mr, Burchell twiOe rcscu^ 
Sophia Primrose, and ultimately married 
her. — Goldsmith, Vtcar of 'Wakefeld 
(1765). 

BtirgimdT (Charles the Bold, duke 
of), introduced by sir W. Scott in Quentin 
Purveard and in -lw»« of Qewrstein. The 
latter novel contains the duke’s defeat at 
Nancy', and his death (time, Edward IV,). 

• Bu'ridan’s Ass. A man of inde¬ 
cision is so called from the hypothetical 
sag of Buridan, th« scholastic* Bn- 
ridan maintained that “if an ass could 
bo placed between two hay-stacks in such 
a way that its choice was evenly bahmeed 
between them, it would starve to death, 
for there would be no motive why he 
should choose tiie one and tciect the 
other.” 

Burleigh (Wi72«nn Cbcil, hrd), lord 
treasurer to queen Elizabeth (1680-1598), 
introduced by ifir W. Scott in hts his¬ 
torical novel called Ksniluiorth (time, 
£ljag>eth}. 

Ha la ana ef the nrincinal chatactttV 
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in Ua Sari of Essex, a tragedy by Henry 
Jones (1745). 

Burte^k (Lon-i),a parliamentary leader, 
in 2%e Legend of Montrirv, a novel by sir 
W. Scott (time, CSuirlcs 1,). 

A lord Burleigh shake of the head, a 

S eat deal meant by a look or movement, 
ough little or nothing is said. Puff, 
in his tragedy of the “ Spanish Armada,’* 
intaroduces lord Burleigh, ‘‘who has the 
affairs of the whole nation in his head, 
and has no time to talk; ” but his lonl- 
ship comes on the stage and shakes his 
head, by which he means far more than 
words could utter. Puff says: 

Wh}’, hgr that shake o( the head ho fpire you to 
nndrntaiid that even though they h.vl ninrp uudci >n 
their cauM and aisdum in their metuare'i, yot, if thvif 
era* nht a greAtrr ipint sliowa on the part of the |ieo| !'>, 
the country would at last fall a eacrlflce to the huatile 
amhitlan of the SpanLifa monarchy. 

Sneer. Did be mean all that hy thaUng bis liFiitf 
Puff. Every word of it—Sheridan, The irttie, il 1 
<17791. 

The original *' lord Curletgh " was Irish Moody (IT'JS- 
lS13t —Conihill .Vngasme (IhdT). 

Burlesque Poetry {Father of), 
Ilippo'nax of Ephesus (si.xth century 

B.C.). 

Burlong, a giant, whose legs sir 
Tr 3 *'amour cut oS.—Jiomance of Sir Try- 
amour, 


Bum Daylight {We), wc waste 
time (in talk instead of action).—Shake¬ 
speare, ilerrg IHrcs of W7nd»or, act ii. 
6c. 1 (16Q1). 

Bumbill, Henrj’’ de Londres, arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin and lord justice of 
Ireland, in the reign of Henry III. It 
is said that he fraudulently burnt all the 
“bills” or instruments by which the 
tenants of the archbishopnc held their 
estates. 


Burning Crown. Rcgicide.s were 
at one time punished by ha.'ing a crown 
of red-hot iron placed on their head, « 
He waa adjudged 

I® Jum Ma head wared with a burning crown. 

Author unknown. Tragedy of Hoffman {183I|, 

Bums of France {TJie), Jasmin, 
A barber of *Gascony. Louis Philippe 
presented to him a gold watch and chain, 
and the doke of Orleans an emerald ring. 

Bur'ris, an honest lord, favourite of 
the i^t-duke of Moscovia,—Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Loyal SuHgect (1018). 

, Btisby {A), a low conical bearskin 
hat wem by certain British volunU>ers. 




reference to Dr. Busby of Westminster 
School, who never wore a wig, but only 
a skull-cap. 

Business To-morrow is what 
Archias, one of the Spartan polemarcbs 
in Athens, said, when a letter was handed 
to him respecting the insurrection of 
Pclopidas. He was at a banquet at the 
time, and thrust the letter under his 
cushion; but Pclopidas, with his 400* 
insurgents, rushed into &e room during 
the feast, and slew both Archias and the 
rest of the Spartan officers. 

Bu'sirane (3 syl.), an enchanter who 
bound Am'oret by the waist to a brazen 
tiillar, and, piercing her with a darfcy 
wrote magic characters with the dropping 
blood, “all for to make her love him,” 
When llrit'omart approached, the en¬ 
chanter started up, and, running to 
Amoret, was about to plunge a knife 
into her heart: but Britomart intercepted 
the blow, fiverpowered the_ enebantefy 
compelled him to “reverse his charms,” 
and then bound him fast with his ovm 
chain." Spenser, Faery Queen, iiu H, 
Pi* (1590). 

Busi'xis, king of Eg>'pt, was told by 
a foreigner that the long drought of nine 
years would cea&e when the gods of the 
country were mollified by human sacri¬ 
fice. “So be it,” said the king, and 
ordered the man himself to be offered 
as the victim.— Ilerod. ii, 59-81. 

m that Eii>i>t for nlm yeara wudiyi 

Hor Nit« did fluoda nor heaven didrafn mvfdjr, 

A forrigner at length litfomad the iclai 

That slaughtered gueetaarMitd ktndhr molatuta t»i»a 

The king repU^ “On thee the let Atali fatl} 

Be thou, my gne^ the MwrUlee tor aUl* 

Ovid, A«vafieof,L 

supposed by Milton to be the 
Pharaoh drowned in the Bed Sea. 

Halh ve*ed the Bed Sea eeaat whoa* warn B’erlteew 

BuUrla aud hia Miemnbiao «hi«alry. 

Milton, ParaM$f Uet. t Ml (IMO- 

Bus'ne (2 syl,). So the gipsies eaU 
all who do not belong to their XBce. 

IhegoldofthaBaanS; glinkaielHir iiaNt. 

longtoltoarri^ SjwiitoM R i tOtf 

Bosqueue (Lord), plalntitf fa. 
great Pantagrnellan lAWSiiit fc&owti as 
“ lord Busqneue v, lord Sttekfi^y ja 
which the parties concerned pleadea for 
themselves. Lord Bnsquene sMtied hia 
grievance and ipoke eo leamedlj^ and at 
such length that no one imdersceod ^ 
word abontthe matter; (dim kntd 
replied, and tihe bench d«^iU ^ 
have not tmdeestopd bne 1^' 
defence,'* FSentagWl, 
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CADWALIXIN, 


Byton's sosg is Miss Giaworth. Both 
Aliss Ghaworth and loid Byron vere 
wards of lb* Miss ChawortJi 

nuutriod Jolm Imsters, and lord Byron 
married Miss MUbanke of Durham; both 
equally unhappy. 

IlMVviiiMMlaii fortheoameof "tfair.* 

For anc« ft wu n ningte uitJtue to me. 

Byron, J)oh Juan, v. 4 (18S0); 

Byron and Teresa Onicoioli. 
This lady was the wife of count Ouiccioli, 
an old man, hut very rich. Moot© says 
that Bjron “never loved but once, till he 
loved Teresa.” 

Byron and the Edinburgh Be- 
view. It was Jeffrey and not Brougham 
who wrote the article which provoked the 
poet’s reply. 


C. 

C (in S'oles and Qneriei), the Ri^t 
Hon. John Wilson Crokcr. 

Caanba (AQ, the shrine of Mecca, 
said by the Arabs to be built by Abra¬ 
ham on the exact spot of the tabernacle 
let down from heaven at the prayer of 
repentant Adam. Adam had bl^n a 
wanderer for 200 years, and here received 
pardon. * 

Hie black stone, according to one tra¬ 
dition, was once white, but was turned 
black by the kisses of sinners. It is “a 
petrified angel.” 

According to another tradition, this 
stene was given to Jshmael by the angel 
Gabriel, and Abraham assisted his son to 
insert it in the wall of the shrine. 

Cabal, an anagram of a ministry 
formed by Charles II. in 1670, and coiv 
Msting of Cflifford], ACshlej'], BFuck- 
ingham], ALriington], Xi[auderdal^, 

Cacafo’^o, a rich, drunken usurer, 
stumpy and fat, choleric, a coward, and 
a bulJjr, He fancies money will buy 
©veiy^ing and every one.—Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Mvde a Wife and Have a 
Wife (1640). 

^ Cracur'gttf, the fool or domestic 
jest^ of ^s^enus. CSsetugus is a 
zuitie ri^leton and cunning mischief- 
iMlw.—Tnomas Bychardes, Mivogomu 
Idm tJiiiift BogliA comedy, IMO). 

e giant who lived in 


on mount Av'efitiito (3 When 

Hercules came to Italy with the oxen 
which he had taken from Goriyon Of 
Spain, Cacus stole part of the herd, but 
dragged the animals by their tfdls into 
his cave, that it might bo supposed 
had come out of it. 


If he falb Into dips, it is etioallr dear thar mm tatao. 
daced by bbn on purpose to confuM, Um Oaeui, the 
traces of fals retreat ~£tacyc Bnt. Ait. "BomaAea'* 

Cad, a low-bom, vulgar fellowr A 
cadie in Scotland was a carrier of* a 
scdan-chfur. 


AU Edinburgh men and bow knoir that ■when eadas. 
choirs trere tUscontiniied, the oM cadlee aaak into 
niinous |H>varty, and became Qnonnnoiie vKh nnWha. 
Tbe itunl was nronebt to Loiulon hr James MiantTi TThc 
frcqnenUr wed It —M. rnngk'. / 


Ik * 
♦ 


M. Pringle assures 
word came from Torkeyl 




the 


Cade'nus (3 si/Q, dean Swift. The 
word is simply ae-cd~nug (“a dean”), 
with the first two syllables tran^Xffied 
(ca-cS-nus), “ Vanessa ” is Miss ^ther 
Vanhomrigh, a young lady who fell in 
lovo with Swift, and proposed marriage. 
The dean’s reply is given in the poem 
entitled Cadenus and Vanessa [i.e. Van- 
Esthcr]. 


Caduoeus, the wand of Mercuty* 
The “ post of Mercury ” means the office- 
of s pimp, and to “ bear the caduceus 
means to exercise the functions of a 
pimp. 

I did not Uiiak the post of Merpimr-ln-dilef oitlte ao> 
tioiiourablo as it na-s called ... and 1 nsolved to aSou. 
don the Caduceus tor ever.—Lesage, eu eiar, all. S, 4 


Cadnr'ci, the people of Aquita'nia. 

Cad'wal. Arvir'agos, son of Oym'— 
beline, was so called whilo he lived in 
the woods with Bela'rioa, yfho called 
himself Morgan, and whom C^wol s^r- 
posed to bo his father.—Shakespeare, 
CymbcUne (1606). 


CadwalladQr, called by Bede (1 
sy/.;^lidwalda, son of GadwaBa king 
of Wales. Being compelled by pesti¬ 
lence and famine to leave Britain, he 
wont to Armorica, After the plague 
ceased he went to Rome, where, m ^9, 
he was baptized, and reeeived me «a i>[w r 
of Peter, but died very soon afterwaidiu 
CadiraUader thaSdrsM to the Amoito ahoeib 
Drwtoa, jvitwatoi, la ps»% 


CadioaUader, the misanihroM in SttMAe 
Peregrine fickle {m\). 

^CadwaH'oxi, son of the hMiA, 
Botlh fftther and son »«aei||ie^ 
panied pruce Madoc to l||[orth 




C^SAB. 
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CAIN AKD ABEL. 


off. The diama bein^ incooiplete, all 
that can be sud is that ‘*(^ar,” in 
cynicism, effic^terr, and snarling bitter- 
u«^B of spirit, IS the exact counterpart of 
his prototype, Mephiatophol^s (18*21). 

Qtsar (I>oh), an old man of fiS, the 
father of Olivia. In order to induce his 
doubter to marry, he makes love to 
Marcella, a girl of 16.—Mrs. Cowley, A 
£<Ad Stroke Jor a Hu^nd (1782). 

Cee'sarism, the absolute rule of man 
over man, with the recognition of no law 
divine or human beyond that of the ruler s 
will. Cttsar must be sioyiuius pontifex 
as well as imperdtor. —Dr. Manning. On 
CeBsarism (1873). (See Chauvisism.) 


Cael, a Highlander of the 
coast of Scotland. These Cad had 
colonized, in verj- remote tinier, the 
northern parts of Ireland, as the Fir-bolg 
or £elg» of Britain had colon i/cd the 
southern p.arts. The two colonies had 
each a separate king. When Croth.ir was 
king of the Fir-bolg (or “lord of Atha”), 
he carried off Con&ma, daughter of the 
king of Ulster (i.c. “chief of the Caer’j, 
and a general war ensued between the 
two racts. The Cael, being redneed to the 
last extremity, sent to Trathal (Fingal’a 
grandfather) for help, and 'irathal sent 
over Con'ar, who was chosen “king of 
the Cael ” immediately he landed in 
U Ister; and having reduced the Fir-bolg to 
submis^cn, he .assumed the title of “king 
of Ireland.” The Fir-bolg, though con¬ 
quered, often rose in rebellion, and made 
many efforts to expel the race of Conor, 
but never succeeded in so doing.—Ussian. 

Ceier Er 3 r'ri, Snowdon. (A'r^ri means 
“an eyrie” or “eagle’s nest.") 

... ones tbs nnndearins forMtrr nt davni , . . 

On Clwr Eiyri’s tughut found the kuri|{. 

^ Teunjoai, Gareth and hynattt. 

Caer Gwent, Venta, that is, Gwent- 
ceaster, Wintan-ceaster (or WtnrhLstm), 
The word Gwent is Celtic, and means “ a 
fair open region.” 


Caerleon or CasrWon^ on the Usk, 
in Wales, the chief royal residence of 
king Arthur. It was here that he kept at 
Pentecost “his Round Table” in great 
splendour. Occasionally these courts ” 
were held at Camelot. 


WhM«. u nt «M!rTeon oft. bs lupt tbe Table Bound. 
Mwt famou. a>r tbs sporla at Pentscost. 

l>ra>U>n. Poipidlnon. lU. psis). 
For irtbur on tbs Wbitauntide bsfoM 
Baidoowtal: old CMris'(m<aii<)«.irifc. 

TmuTtun, Bnid. 

{The Battle of), orxoM thi 
mm great victories of prince^rthu 


over the Saxons. This battle was not 
fought, as Tennyson says, at Ca«tleoin<* 
tipon-Usk, in the South of Wales, but at 
Caerleon, now called Carlisle. 

Cages for Hen. Alexander the 
Great had tlie philosopher Callisthl^nds 
chained for seven months in an iron cage, 
for refusing to pay him divine honours. 

Catherine II. of Russia kept her peim- 
qnier for more than three years in an iron 
cage in her bed-chamber, to prevent his 
telling people that she wore a wig.—Hone, 
de Masbon, M^mdres Seorets sue Ai Russia. 

Kdward 1. confined tbe countess of 
Buchan in an iron cage, for placing 
the crown of Scotland on the*head of 
Bruce. This cage was erected on one 
of the towers of Berwick Oastl^ whore 
the countess was exposed to the rigour of 
the elements and the gaze of paasers-bv. 
One of the sisters of Bruce was similarly 
dealt w*itli. 

Louis XI. confined cardinal Balue 
(grand-almoner of France) for tenyears in 
an iron cage in tbe castle of Ia>che8M^A3* 

Tamerlane enclosed tbe sultan w;}azet 
in an iron cage, and made of him a public 
show. So says D'Herbelot. 

An bmn casn wu mMle bx Tlmour'* coiDmMd, mm- 
pnml on nery xida of iron Rrutniji.. Uiroiucb «hicb t)t* 
(.iptire Milun could he .t«n In anr dfreiSbHi. 

lit tnirnUed In tbb dm daug betveeii twabmea—ItMui' 
clattus. 

Caglioa'tro ICtetnt de), tbe assumed 
name of Joso]>h Balsamo (1743-179&). 

ira, one of the most popnlai 
revoliilionan.' songs, composed furue Fete 
de la Fddrratum, in 1789, to the tune of 
Le Cun/lm Xatioml, Marie Antoinette 
was for ever Btrftmming this air on her 
harpsichord. “ Ta ira” was the rellyit^ 
cry borrowed by *the Federalists from Dr. 
Franklin, who used to say, in reference to 
the American Revolution, AhJ ah! 
ira ; fa ira I (“ It will speed ”). 
all Oio auM to MM dls 

Or fa tro. 

Byron, Jim Jvan, Ul. U PSM). 

Cain and Abel are called in the 
Kordn “ Kibil and H&bil.” The triuiition 
is that Cain was commanded to marry 
Abel’s sister, and Abel to loany Cain*S« 
but Clain demurred because his own sistsr 
was the more beautifal, and so the matter 
was referred to God, and God anfworsd 
“ 5? " rejecting 6un*s aacridee. 

The Mohammedans also say tl^ Cftin 
carried about witti him &e dead po4y « 
Abel, till he saw* a raven BOtdtldi d 
me ground to bwty a dead .birdL W 
hint was taken, and 'Abel waa woJdi 
under ground.—SateTa Kifmt V. 
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Cain-ooloilT6d Beard* Cain and 
Judas in old tapestries tmd t^tinM are 
always represented with yettow beards. 

»UtltoirMbH, wftha Sttl* roBowbcavd} • 
(atii-«otau»«l lMate.*-SiiilW(pMN, STctt ST 

nMttr, Mtt •& 4 (ISOl). 

Cain's Maundrel tells ns that 

some four miles from Damascus is a 
high MU, reported to be the same on which 
Own slew nia brother Abel.”—2Vawis, 
131. * 


lit ttat VfaM when DMUMdi «M ftwnded, K«;n 
.j-uigha AbM hl» fantiwc,—Sir Joba MannitovlU*. nrawrit, 

m 


Caina the place to which 

tntinlcreih are doomed. 

Ctkina wait! 

SIm Kutt lolO* owl*'* UK 

Oanta, Mttt, w, ( 1300 ). 


Csir'bar.sonof Borbar-Duthnl, "lord 
of Atha” (Ctennanght), the most potent 
of the race of the iTir-boJg. He rose in 
rebeUion against Cormac " king of Ire¬ 
land,” mnraered him (TemorOf i.), and 
usurped the throne; but Fingal (who was 
distantly related to Cormac) went to Ire¬ 
land with an army^ to restore the ancient 
dynasty. Cairbar invited Oscar (Fingol's 
grandson) to a feast, and Oscar accepted 
the invitation, but Cairbar having pro¬ 
voked a quarrel with his guest, the two 
fought, and both were slain. 

"Tbrtwartbsmk. Thytiioucbiiaiw dark and blaoSjr 
Thou an tha brother of C^mor ... tat mf wol i« not 
lik« ilibie, thoo feeble hand In flgbt. The Ueht of m/ 
bbtom b ttalned by thy deed*.”—(Man, r«mer«, L 

Cair'bre (2 syfX sometimes called 
“Cair'bar,” third king of Ireland, of the 
Caledonian line. (Theih was also a Cair- 
Mr, " lord of Aihia,” a Fir-bolg, quite a 
diflerentuetson.) 

'Ihe Qdedonian line ran thus: (1) 
Conar, first "kingof Ireland j*’ (2) Cor¬ 
mac I., his son; (3) Cairbre, his son; (4) 
A^o, hhi son; (5) Cormac II., hia son \ 
(6) Feraa-Aitho, ms cousin.—OssUm. 


Cai'us (2 syi.), the assnmed name of 
jne carl of Kent when be attended on 
Goaeril and Be'gaa re¬ 
fused to entertain their aged father with 
his suite.—Shakespeare, ^ng Lw (1605). 


Cai'w (Dr.), a French physician, 
Whose wrwnto aw Riwby Md Mrs. 

«r Dr. 0iiiw.-4b«Nriv. 

«««ted mto a gpll^by Dt. Je|mK«yiOf 


Norwich, and called after him Caina or 
Aey's Coilege. 

Cakes (X<md o/), SeSUand, famous 
for its oatmeal cakes. 

Oalandrl'no. a character in De- 
caineron, whose "misfortunes have made 
all Europe merry for four centaries.” 
—Boccaccio, Decameronf viii. 9 (1850). 


Calan'tha, princess of Sparta, loved 
by Ith'oclfis. Ithoclfis induces his sfaiter, 
Penihe'a, to break the matter to the prin¬ 
cess. This she does; the princess is won 
to requite his love, and the king consents 
to the union. During a grand court oere- 
monv Calantha is informed of the sudden 
death of her father, another announces to 
her that Penthea had starved herself to 
death from hatred to Bass'anfis, and a 
third follows to tell her tluit IthomSs, her 
betrothed husband, has been mntdered. 
Calantba bates no jot of the ceremony, 
but continues the dance even to the bit^ 
end. The coronation ensues, but scarcely 
is the ceremony over than she can sup- 

E ort the strain no longer, and, broken- 
earted, she falls dead.—John Fold, Th« 
Broken Heart (1633). 

Calan'tlie (3 syL), the betrothed wife 
of Pyth'ias the Syra^sian.—J. Banim, 
Damon and JPythiaa (1826). 

Cala'ya, the third paiaddse of the 
Hindfis. 

Cal'culator (2^). Alfragan the 
Arabian astronomer was so called (died 
A.P. 820). Jedediah Buxton, of Elmeton, 
in Derbyshire, was also cMIm "Ihe C)al- 
cnlator” (1705-1775). George Bidder, 
Zersh Colburn, and a |^1 named Bey- 
wood (whose father was a Mile End 
weaver), all exhibited their calculating 
powers in public. , 

Pascal, in 1642, made a calculating 
machine, which was improved by Leibnitz. 
C. Babbage also invented a calculating 
machine (1790-1871). 

Calcutta is Haii-autiaA ("temple of 
the goddess Kali **}. 


CaFdcron XPbft Psihw), a Spanish 
po^ bom at S^d (160(^1681). At 
the age of 52 he became an ecclesiastic, 
and composed religious poetry only. Al¬ 
together he wrote about lOOQ dramatic 
pieces. 

BariMSMWwaeaRtM. Asinwvteteste 
aflcaiste»4s* s tai t iirswt<r _ 

anvL Jtak JtaNk L U noa. 
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ofE, The drama being incomplete, all 
tluit can be said is wat “Csesar/’ in 
cynicism, eiIro|^tery, and snarUng bitter- 
ness of spirit, is the exact connterpart of 
his protofype, Mephistophelds (1821). 

Ccesar (Don), an old man of 63, the 
father of Olivia. In order to induce his 
daughter to marn', he makes love to 
Marcella, a girl of 16.—Mrs. Cowley, A 
£oid Stroke for a JJu^nd (1782). 

Cea'sarisxa, the absolute rule of man 
over man, with the recognition of no law 
divine or human beyond that of the ruler’s 
will. Geesar must be swnmtis ponVfex 
as well as imperator. —Dr. Manning, On 
Casarism (1873). (See Chauvinism.) 

Cael, a Highlander of the western | 
coast of Scotland. These Cacl had 
colonized, in very remote times, the 
northern parts of Ireland, as the Fir-bolg 
or Belgse of Britain had colnni/ed the 
sonthem parts. The two colonies had 
each a separate king. When Crulhar was 
king of the Iir-bolg (or “lord of Atha"), 
he earned oft Conla'ma, daughter of the 
king of Ulster fi.e. “chief of the Cael”), 
and a geneial wrar ensued between the 
two races. The Cacl, being reduced to the 
last extremity, sent to Tralhal (Pingal’s 
grandfather) lot help, and Irathni sent 
over CJon'ar, who was chosen “ king of 
the C^l” immediately he landed in 
Ulster; and having reduced the Fir-bolg to 
submission, he assumed the title of “king 
of Ireland.” The Fir-bolg, though con¬ 
quered, often rose in rebelliOD, and made 
many efforts to expel the race of Conar, 
but never succeeded in so doing.—Ossian. 

Ca^r Ery'ri, Snowdon. {Eryn means 
“ an cyne ” or “ eagle’s nest.’’) 

. . . 0lu■eU>•1rond8rulK^lIc^trratdavll , . . 

On Cmt ZiTns tughefct found tbo king 

^ T«uii)»>n, Oatrth and LyntU*. 

Caer Gwent, Yenta, that is, Ciwenfc- 
ceaster, Wintan-ceaster (or Wtnchesteee), 
The word Gwent is Celtic, and means “ a 
fair open region.” 

Caerleon or Gber/e'on, on the Usk, 
in Wales, the chief royal residence of 
king Arthur. It was here that he kept at 
Pentecost “his Ronnd Table” in great 
splendour. Occasionally these “ co^s ” 
were held at Camelot. 

Wlimt, u Cterleon ott, fa* fcapt (hfl TsUd Bound, 
Hwt ftaunu fofllM (pom St FantoeOtt, 

nrwtm, PolyolUon, lU. (1S1«. 

Far Anbor on the Whltmntlda twfoiv 
BhU oewt It old fSsoia'oiHrooa.Utk. 

Tennjnan, BMd. 

Catdeon Bottle of)y o:.ejpf the 
IWAva great victories of pruice%itixiur 


over the Saxons. This battle was not 
fought, as Tennyson says, at Caerleon- 
upon-Usk, in the South of Wales, but at 
Caerleon, now called Carlisle. 

Cages for Men. Alexander the 
Great nad the philosopher Callisth^Ss 
chained for seven months in an iron cage, 
for refusing to pay him divine honours. 

Catherine II. of Russia kept her pemi« 
quier for more tlma three years in an iron 
cage in her bed-chamber, to prevent his 
tcSing people tixat she wore a wig.—Mons. 
de Masson, Mimirce Secrete swrlaltw^, 

rdward 1. confined the countess of 
Buchan in an iron cage, for placing 
the crown of Scotland on the*head of 
Bruce. I’his cage mas erected on one 
of the towers of Berwick Castle, where 
the countess was exposed to the rigour of 
the elements and the ga/.e of passers-by. 
One of the sisters of Bruce was similarly 
dealt with. 

Louis XI. confined cardinal Balne 
(grsnd-aliiioner of France) for ten years in 
an iron cage in the castle of IjOchesIrX^sA]. 

Tamerlane enclo.<ied &e sultan Bajazet 
in an iron cage, and made of him a public 
show. So says D’Uerbelot. 

An iron mga vm miido Tbnour’s romnmnd, com* 
poaed on Otrry <ud« of iron entiiig*. Umitigh which tli« 
opbTO aultaii fBayaMl] loulu bo MOn lu any dmetloii. 
lit tTdVtlbid in this don danj; beiwtcn t«ohoneii.~liiwi- 
Uaritu, 

Caglios'tro {Count de), the assumed 
name of Joseph Balsatno (1743-1795). 

Ca ira, one of the most popnlar 
revolutionary songs, composed forthe 
de la tVderation, in 1789, to the tune of 
Le Cardlon Bational. Marie Antoinette 
was for ever strfimming this air on her 
harpsichord. “Ca ira” was the ridlying 
cry bowowed by the Federalists from Dr. 
Franklin, who used to say, in reference to 
the American Revolution, Ah I ah! fO 
ira / fa ira! (“ It will speed ”). 

Twas nil the nzna to hun—OeS M»e Ae Sing, 

Of ^ l/tln 

Byron, Oen .nton, ill 84(1890). 

Cain and Abel are called in the 
Koran “ Kabil and H&bil.” The tcadidcn 
is that Cain was commanded to mal ty 
Abel's sister, and Abel to marry Oain’Si 
but Cain demurred because his own sister 
was the more beautiful, and so the matter 
was referred to God, and God answered 
“ No " by rejecriM Cain’s sacrifice^ 

The Mohammedans also say ttm^ Cain 
carried about with him the dead of 
Abel, till he saw a raven scratch a hw 
the ground to buy a dead bhUdir The 
hint was taken, and Abel wav 
under groimd.—Sale’s 
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Cain-coloured Beard, Ci^ and 
Judas in old tapestries and paintinM ai« 
always represented with yellow beards. 

Hi bats fact. iritSk Httfa jiaSoir baurd i » 

Oln-DoloaMd tMard.—SfaahMVMU*. efyrrp WtH$ nT 
II unitor, act L K. 4 flSOl}. 

Cain's HID- Manndrel tells us that 
“some four miles from Damascus is a 
hieh K»H, reported to be the same on which 
i>in slew nis brother Abel."—2Vace^s, 
131. 

In that plan 

ilon^ Atwlto taotiMr.~eir Jo)u> Uaiuideyilto. 

14S. 

Caina [Ab.t'.naA], the place to which 
murderclS are doomed. 

CUna walla 

Tha WMd who nuut'a life. 

UaDte, sat, T. (1300). 

Cair'bar.son of Borbar-Duthnl, “lord 
of Atha" (Connau^t), the most potent 
of the race of the Fir-bole. He rose in 
rebellion against Cormac “ king of Ire¬ 
land," murdered him (Temora, i.), and 
usurped the throne; but Fingal (who was 
distantly related to Cormac) went to Ire- 
lai^ widi an army^ to restore the ancient 
dynast}'. Cmrbar invited Oscar (Fingol’s 
grandson) to a feast, and Oscar accepted 
the invitation, but Cairbar having pro¬ 
voked a quarrel with his guest, the two 
fought, and both were slain. 

"Ttarheiwt lit rock. Tbf thottgfata an ibrk and bloody. 
Thou art tba brotlior of Catlmiot.. . but my wul u not 
Ilka tUne. tbon iMbla hand in S^t Tba Uaht o( niy 
bosom b itainad bjr thy 'laadij.*'—OstUm, Tamara, 1. 

CairHi^rfi (2 syL), sometimes called 
“Cairibar," third king of Ireland, of the 
Caledonian line. (Theft was also a Cair¬ 
bar, “ lord of Atha," a Fir-bolg, quite a 
differen^rson.) 

The CSiledonian hue ran thus: (1) 
Conar, first “ king of Ireland;" (2) Cor- 
inac I., his son; (8) Ourbre, hia son; (4) 
Artho^ hfe son ; (5) Cormac II., hie son; 
(6) Ferad-Artho, cousin.—Ossian. 

Cai'118 (2 ayi.)i the assumed name of 
[he carl of Kent when he attended on 
kmg Lear, after QonerU and Re'fan re¬ 
used to entertain their need father with 
hiB suite.—Shakettpeare, Jung Lear (1805). 

Cod'as (Dr.), a French physician, 
whose servants are Rn^^ and Mrs. 
<^ickly.-^lie](^peare^ merry THses of 

iVtndsor (1601). 

Tho tUppad Sndibb aC De, Qstaa.—Uttatthy. 

"wted into a gtdl^by Dr. John K^, of 


Norwich, and cMled after him Cairn or 
JCeifa College, 

Calces {Land o/), ScStland, famous 
for its oatmeal cakes. 

Cala>ndri'no, a character in the De- 
cameron, whose “ misfortunes have made 
all Europe merry for four centuries.” 
—Boccaccio, Decamerm^ viii. 9 (1850). 

Calan'tha, princess of Spar^ loved 
by Ith'ocl§s. lihoclOs induces his raster, 
Penthe'a, to break the matter to the prin¬ 
cess. This she does; the princess is won 
to requite his love, and the king consents 
to the union. Daring a grand court cere¬ 
mony Calantha is informed of the sndden 
death of her father, another announces to 
her that Penthea had starved herself to 
death from hatred to Bass'anfis, and a 
third follows to tell her that IthoclSs, her 
betrothed husband, has been murdered. 
Ctdantha botes no jot of the ceremony, 
but continues the dance even to the bitter 
end. The coronation ensues, but scarcely 
is the ceremony over than she can sup¬ 
port the strain no longer, aniL broken- 
bearted, she falls dead.—John Ford, The 
Broken Heart (1638). 

Calan'the (8 syL), the betrothed wife 
of Pyth'ias the Syracusian.—J. Banim, 
Damon and JPythiaa (1826). 

Cala'ya, the third paradise of the 
Hindfis. 

Cal'culator (The), Alfragan the 
Arabian astronomer was so called (died 
A.i>. 820). Jedediah Buxton, of Ehneton, 
in Derbyshire, was also called “The Cal¬ 
culator" (1705-1775). Geoi^ Bidder, 
Zenh Colburn, and a named Hey- 
wood (whose father was a Mile End 
weaver), all exhibited their calculating 
powers in pubUc. , 

Pascal, in 1642, made a caleulating 
naachine, wMeh waa improved by Leibnitz. 
C. Babbage also invented a calculating 




Calcut'ta is KaH-cuttah (“temple of 
the goddess Kali"). 

Col'deron (|^ Pedro), a Spaniah 
poet bom at Madrid (1600-1681). At 
Uie age of 62 he became an eceleuaslac, 
and compost reUgpous poetiT only. Al¬ 
together he wrote about 1^ dzamatio 
pieces. 

HarnmnMywaaamlM. BbakanrtrkMtt 
att0tfd«raiw4|M^|3M9f las*. 

byna. ban .AMM. 1.11 (UUO. 

%V** ” 'Jw** *■ ^4 V^a, the 

Rpanllb poet (160Sb>l686). 
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CALEPINE. 


CALEB. 


Oaleb, the enchaatiess -who carried off 
St. George in infancy. 

C/M, in ^ryden’s satire of Absalom 
end A^Uophgl^ is meant for lord Gre}' of 
Wark) in Northumberland, an adherent of 
duke of Monmouth. 

And, ebdNfoiv, In Ibe mune of dulnea bo 
Xhe ireiMiiros B&buun and cold C.iltb free 

1 ‘arti. 

“ Balaam ” ia the earl of Hunting¬ 
don. 

Cabled, cotnmander-in-chieC of the 
Arabs in the siege of Damascus. lie is 
brave, fierce, and revengeful. War is his 
delight. When Pho'eyas, Ihc .Syrian, 
deserts Eu'mends, Caled asks him to 
point out the governor's tent; he refuses; 
they fight, and Caled falls.—Jolin Hughes, 
iSSeje of DatfOLscus (1720). 

Caledn'nia, Scotland. Also called 
Cal'edon. 

0 OdedonK stern nnd « Ud 
Meet nurse for n poetii. cUild • 

Su W, SeutL 

Mot thii. In andent da^a nf Caledon 
M'a* tliy ^oue mule amid tlie (i»tai rrowd 

Sir W.Su>tr 

Caledo'nians, Gauls from France 
who coloniyed south Britiiin, whence they 
journeyed to Inverness and Boss. The 
word is compounded of two Celtic words, 
Gael (“Gaul" or “Celt"), and dm or 
dm (“a hill"), so that Cael-don means 
“Celts^ of the highlanda." 

ItieHIghlanden to tbuday call tbemaelTCs" roe!,*and 
^ iMgUMe “ or "(.ufH/* - and tlwlr onantrr 

Ooetdoct, nhicb the llomaiMnuftened Into Cnlcdmil^— 

Mmrta Uim an Me rotm »/ Oumh. 


CftTonders, a class of Mohammedan 
who abwdoned father and mother, wifi 
and children, relations and possessions 
to wander through the world as religion 
dwotees, living on the bounty of thosi 
whom they mdfte their dupes.—DTIerbe 
lot, Supplement^ 204. ^ 

nwWtwto of ealendfti 
tmTelled from the Imi 


Three Coiendere^ three ro’ 
«,»>eggiDg dervish' 
oach of whom had lost his right t' 
^cttadvratures form three talw in i 
.Ara^fi A^Afa’ Entertammenti. 

Calender. No nan 
are giv«i. This calender was the son 
ftkmg, and nephew of another kii 
JJWe •'Writ to his uncle his fati 
and the vizier usui^pcd the tbroi 
WM Che pnnee returned, he wawiz< 
^ the usurper puHed ont his riat 

^1 O ■ 


The uncle died, and the usu^fing vicief 
made himself master of this kingdom also. 
So the hapless young pdnee assumed the 
garb of a calender, wamlered to Bagdad, 
and being received into the house of “ the 
three bisters," told his tolc in the hearing 
of the caliph Han>an<.tl-Kaschid,—2yi« 
Ar^nan Niqhte. 

Tide of the Second Cedonder. No naine^ 
gi\’en. T'us calender, like the ftrat, was 
the son of w king, Cm his way to India 
he was attacked by robbers, am titmugh 
he cootnved to escape, he lost sdt his 
efiects. In his fiight he came to a large 
city, where he enconntered a tailor, 
who gave him food and lod^^ng. Tn 
order to earn a living, he turned woodman 
for Uio nonce, and accidentally-discovered 
an under-ground palace, in which lived a 
beautiful lady, confined there by an evil 
genius. With a view of liberating her, 
he kicked down the talisman, when tiu* 
genins appeared, killed the lady, and 
tamed the prince into an ape. Asanapehc 
was taken on board ship, and transported 
to a lai^e commercial ei^, where hie pen¬ 
manship recommended hm to toe tuUan, 
who made him his -vizier. The sultan’s 
daughter undertook to disenchant him 
and restore him to his proiMiff form; but 
to accomplish this she had to fij^t with 
the malii^nt genius. She Bae«»eded in 
killing the gemus, and restoring the en¬ 
chanted prince; but received such severe 
injuries in the struggle that toe died, and 
A bpark of fire wtuto flew into the ri^t 
eye of the prince peiitoed iL The snlttm 
was so heart-broken at the death of his 
only child, that lie insisted on toe pnbBce 
quitting tbe kingdom witbo^ delay* Bo 
he assumed the garb of A ealeodm, and 
being received into the hondtable bouse 
of “ the three sisters,’* told nil ttdem the 
hearing of the caliph Hatmut-^ddBastold* 
—JAc Ara6idn NighU, 

_ Tedeoftke Tkird(kdmder, Tkistaleis 
given on p, 12, under to# word Aoia. 

I lua oUIed A^.** h* m| 7% "aaesiii ttownsfa toM 
wboM miM VHCHidti.*'— 4 nilM» 


r »J ejbi 


to Serc^na (canto B)., |9«eiiB«. A 

carrying oit a toUd, he atoukld Uv ^ 
squeezed it to dcatit, toeet emniAtttod toe 
babe to the care of liatotob 
Bniin. As Ma^e hid ao dwd df her 
own, she adopted it 

inddent u meant 
land, and toa»*« 

« son of A bear.® • 
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CAUSTA. 


tiiat the M'Midtoiii were deaeended from 
the fit»>UnvUe«}« noble Eaglieh family. 

OAliSS (2 9 J/L}, So gipeiea call them¬ 
selves. 


dragising it in chuns after him, but it got 
loose 8|^m as it did before (canto 12).— 
Spehser, /wiry (Juem, vf. (1^6). 

Sir 0«*«ln ««th« ** CalUora* «(tbs Booi^ Titbit.-. 
Soottaw. 


Belwm Orand0. CMSit of the Oth*. 

l «nr « H af; f^SjfanWnStaOent. 

Calf-skin. Fools and jesters used to 
wear a calf-skin coat buttoned down the 
back, and hence Fanlccnbndge says inso- 
Icntliy to tlie arch-duke of Austria, who 
had 'acted very basely towards Kiclisrd 
Lion-heart: 


Thou imr anon's hide] doff It for eh vno. 

And iiHitR a «lf thin on tKow rwreant 1‘iiiht. 
JUuiheapeiife, A<>w Mm, eet ItL ee. t (Uwe). 

Cal'isnax, a hnmorous old lord, 
father of Asnatia the troth-plight wife of 
Amin'tor. It is the death of Aspatia 
which in^’cs name to the drama.—iieaii- 
ir.imt and Fletcher, The Jfaafs fmgedu 
(IGIO). 

Cal'ibail, a savage, deformed slave 
ot Frospero (Oie rightful duke of Milan 
and fatlier of Miranda^ Caliban is the 
“ freckled whelp " of the witch Syc'uiax. 
Mrs. Shelley’S ^ Frankenstein ” is a sort 
of Caliban.'—Shakespeare, The Impest 
(160!#). 

‘’OklihMi'*. . . boll with . .. b« lut* thoilnwnljiKi 
of biHlrniaiiiluw without Moenn or tbo umtnl lemr . . . 
thViJuironce le Um Intallrrai U fikUtiMKiiluiut llw moral 
waiu a iwkrd bi tfeo aiSMunuiee id rbw—C/obnilKO. 

Cal'ibum, same os J^xcalAar^ the 
famous sword of king Artliur. 

Omranl Artbof pMod. wlih tend 
un (bltiHini I mbUcH) brand 
Sir W. Sratl, arUM «f n>Mr»uH« (UU3t 

Ar'bw . . 4r«w eai fab CsHbum. and . . . nnfaod 
a>n4«il «uh snot Swr Ism tfa» Udefa^ of tho wiem/* 
niiU . . nor db he met tb« (Uiy of bb mwuK tUl 
vub Ms Cbnoma, kUbd 470 nun.—OwOrw. 
BrUuh JtUi^ra, b, 4 pissfa 


C^'idore (S«r), the type of courtes 
Md the hero of die sixth wok of Spense 
■tiKry iiueen. The model of this characi 
yas sir Philip Sydney. Sir Calidt 
‘V/M Starts in questof the Blatant Bea 
^jicu had escaped from sir Artci 

compels (he la 
^ ^scoBldntts her discourtce 
of and the beai 


'f n km tr: fTT*fT t mr 




"Pastorella” is Frances Walsingham 
(daughter of sir Francis), whom sir Philip 
Sydney married. After the death of su 
l^ilip she married the earl of Essex. The 
“Blatant Beast" is what we now call 
“Mrs. Grundy." 

Calig'orant, an Egyptian giant and 
cannibal, who to entrap travellers 
with an invtsiible net. It was the very- 
same net that Vulcan made to catch Mars 
and Venus with. Mercury stole it for 
the purpose of entrapping CSiloris, and left 
it m the temple of Anu'bis, whence it was 
btolen by ('aligorant. One day Astolpho, 
by a blast of his magic horn, so frightened 
the giant that he got entangled in his own 
net, and being made captive was despoiled 




Cali'no, a famous French uttcrer of 
bulla. 

^ Oallpli means “ vicar ” or renresenta- 
tive of Aiahomet. Scaliger ^'s, “Calipha 
est vicanus " {/st^og^ 3). The dignity of 
sultan is superior to that of caliph, 
although many sultans railed themselves 
caliphs. That passage which in our 
version ot the New Testament is ren¬ 
dered “ Archclaus reigned in bis stead " 
(i.c. in the place of Herod), is translated 
in the Syriac version GhcMaph MerodeSf 
that is, “‘Archclaus was Herod's caUph" 
or vio.ar. Similarly, the pope calls him¬ 
self “St. Peter's vicar."-^elden, Tiite* 
of HoimsTt V. 6S-9 (1C72). 

OaUp'olis, in The JiattU ofAicaxar^ 
a drama by George Peele (1682). PUtul 




Tbua fUil *111} fau fin. Bw Mr CMtp(>lb.—SlMdwtN»n. 

SWmtv net it k. 4 ivm. 

Calais (The prinom)^ sistor of As'- 
torax king of Paphos, in love wi& Poly- 
dorc, brother of general Memnon, but 
loved greatly bv Si pbax.—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 2%r MadXomr (1617). 

Calis'ta» the fierce and haughty 
dauji^ter of Seiol^ (8 a proud 
Genoese nobleman. She yielded to the 
s^ctiott of Lotka'rio, but engiged to 
many Al'tamont, a yotmg Lord who loved 
her dearly. On the wedmng day * 
was picked up which proved htt guilt, 
and um was anbacauently anen by lUta* 
montMonversinff w^ L^baiio. A dual 
in which Loduurio Idtt i hr nstret^ 



GALtSTO Ain> ARCAS. 1 


roir Sciolto received his death-wound, 
and CalUta stabbed herself. The charac¬ 
ter of “ Calis^" was one of the parts of 
Mrs. Siddons, and also of Miss Brunton. 
—Rowe, Tha Fair Penitent (1703). 

BkhaiSson hM fim » piiritr nnd wn(tltr to tb* lor* 
twin of U* “ CUriM" wbich leav« *' Ualuta " ImmeiuRuablx 
lMidn4.--ll. Obamben, £ngtUk Lueratart, L EDO. 

Tw«It« jrcwrt alter Noiru's death, Mm Bonrr mi Mtinit 
IbeOharoeterof ** Caliit.i.'* In the but itrt, when " Ciluto” 
ten her band upon n iLull she I Mru teurtrlmi euddenly 
*itb s ihuddpnnj, and bunted. Next day she 
aS^ alienee the skull had oeen obtained, and w^^i told 
it sms “the sIniU of Mr. h orris, an actor." Ibis Non is 
'inw her Ibnner husband, and so gieat was the shock that 
dhe died wltUu six weeks.—Oxbetry. 

Calis'to and Ar'oas. Colisto, an 
Arcadian nymph, was changed into a she- 
bear. Her son Areas, supposing the bear 
to be an ordinary beast, was about to shoot 
it, when Jupiter metamorphosed him into 
ane-bear. Both were taken to heaven by 
Jupiter, and became the constellations 
IJ^aa Minor and Ursa Major. 




132 CALUMET OF PEACE. 


.effliirn rnnmsj*: 


**a wild Irish soldier in the Prussian 
army. His military humour makes one 
fancy he was not oidy bom in a siege, but 
that BdlOna had been his nurse, Mars his 
schoolmaster, and the Furies his play- 
fdlows” (act i. 1). lie is the successful 
suitor of Charlotte Goodchild.—C. Mack- 
lin, Lome a-4a~mode (1779). 

In thu rioords of tho stage, no uctor ever appronrhed 
Ja^ JohaMona In Irldi characten- “dr Lurios UMg. 
gw.'* *'Callaghan O'Bmltegluui,’' “major CFIaberty," 
“Teague,'' “Tuny” (the Itbh gardener), and “Dennis 
Bnilgniddeqr ” were portnyed by him in mOet esqubito 
odoum—Atee Mtmthly Magating (1838). 

*** “ Lucius O’Trigger,” in Tlie Piiah 
f^endan); “major O’Flaherty,” in TAe 
West Indian (Cumberland): “Teague,” 
in The Committee (Howard); “Dennis 
Brulgruddery,” in John Butt (Colman). 

Callet, a file piAliq^ie. Biantome 
says acaUd or ooJfftte is a cap,” hence the 
^rase, Plattes comm des callea. Ben 
joD«on{ in his Magnetick Ijody^ speaks tf 
“ weanng the callet, the politic hood.” 

DesSlIeediiiieaideBtdsteeanipagiM^appeltentMOM. 
fc cause ^te *'cato‘'qiil tear lamit de eolii»e.—Fran- 
owpin BIkaWe 

Snan tStenvoK iin grog bonnet htene, qnll’on appellt 

SJUSfj w bonnatto 

Uum de lagne, nouteou bndto pardnsoobcteiiienttm. 
—IbantEnm Vis* ilet Domes Ittuttrm. 

f. ,, „.,. , ,. A hwger In hb drink 

uniu not hove laid such terms upon hisca^ 

S h ak es peam, Otg«n«, net Iv. sc. S (isilt 

CaBim'aclms (The Italian). Filippo 
Bnoiuiccorai (1437 -1496), 


CSiaftiMi (t^gbth coitii^), * 


Callis'tbonea (4 sy/.}, a philosopheri 
who accomiianied Alexander the Great os 
his Oriental expedition. He refused to 
pay Alexander divine honours, for which 
he ivas accused of treason, and being 
mutilated, was chained in a cage for 
seven months like a wild beast. Lysi- 
macbiis put an end to his tortures by 
poison 

Ob let me roll in Uacedonlan rays. 

Or, like CoUlsthenea. be cag^ tur life. 

Bather tlutn shine In fashions of Uie East. 

N. Lee. AUmndmr ths argot, tv. 1 (ISTS). 

Cal'mar. son of Matha, lord of Ijara 
(in Connaught). He is represented os 
presumptuous, rash, and overbeaijng, but 
gallant and generous. The very opposite 
of the temperate Connal, who advises 
caution and forethought. Calmar hurries 
Cuthnllin into action, wbteh ends in 
defeat. Connal comforts the general in 
his distress.—Ossian, Fmgaly i. 

Cal'pe (2 syl.), Gibraltar. The two 
pillars of Hercules are Calp6 and Ab'yla. 

She her thundering navy lenite 
ToCslpe. 

Akenstde^ iTjrmn to the Xotadt. 

Cal'thon, brother of Col'inar, sons ol 
Rathmor chief of Clutha (the Clyde). The 
father was murdered m his halls by Dun- 
thalmo lord of Teutba (the Ttosed), and 
the two boys were brought up by the 
murderer in his own house, and accom¬ 
panied him in his wars. As ^ey grew 
in years, Dunthalmo fancied he peremved 
in their looks a something which excited 
his suspicions, so he shut them up in two 
separate dark caves on the banks of the 
Tweed. Colmal, daughter ol BontholmOf 
dressed as a young warrior, Ubemted 
Calthon, and with him to Morven, to 
crave aid in behalf of the captive Col¬ 
mar. Accordingly, Fingal sent his son 
Ossian with 800 men to effect Ids libera¬ 
tion. When Dunthalmo heard of the 
approach of this army, he pntColnwrto 
death. CalthoD,mommlng for his brother 
was captured, and bound to on oak $ but 
at daybreak Ossian slew Dnnthslmoy cut 
the thongs of C^thon, gave him to Col- 
maL and they lived hapmly in tho hoiis 
of Teutha*—<)Knan, Cmihon tmd (kim/m. 

Calumet of l^aoo. Tho bowl of 
this pipe u made of a soft rod lAopoeasiiF 
hollowed out, tho stem of OAao some 
light wood, poin^ with dit^ oohim^ 
and decorated with tlM headilb toihb 
festhers of birds. 
into Ml allknee o> soteant 
tibi^ smoke UMMsalwiim togei^ 
w«t is the sahleeirSie ^ 
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CAMBALLO. 


all its omomeDts are deep ted.—^Major 
Rogers, Account of 2\^orih Avierica. (bee 
B]a> Pipe.) 

A-catumeiirtq, a-couitiog. In the day> 
time any act of gallantry would be 
deemed indecorous by the American 
Indians; but after sunset, the young 
lover goes a-^uilumeting. He, in fact, 
lights his pipe, and entcrinj^ the cabin of 
hia well>beloved, presents it to her. If 
the lady exfeinguisues it, she accepts his 
addresses; butu she suffers it to burn on, 
she rejects them, and the gentleman 
retires,—Ashe, Travels, 

Cal's^on (Prince of) , Melea'ger, famed 
for killing the Calydonian boar.— ApoUod, 
i. 8. (See Mklbaokr.) 

Aa did th« fatal bnud AUIubb burn'd, 

Vnto the prlnw't bwt of Colydon. 

BbalMspeare. 9 iftnry YI act 1. w. 1 (ISOl). 

Cal'ydon<, a town of iEto'lia, founded 
by diuydon. In Arthurian romance 
Calydon is a forest in the north of our 
island. Probably it is what Richard of 
Cirencester calls the “Caledonian Wood,” 
westward of the Yarar or Murray Frith. 

Calydo'nian Hunt. ArtSmis, to 
punish (Eneus [^.nucc] king of Cal'ydon, 
in uEto'lia, for neglect, sent a monster 
boar to ravage his vineyards. His sou 
Melea'ger collected t^ether a large 
company to hunt it. 'fiie boar being 
killed, a dispute arose respecting the 
head, and this led to a war between the 
Curetls and Calydo'nians. 

A similar tale is told of Thesens (2 syl.), 
who van<}nished and kUlcd the gigantic 
BOW wmdi rava^ff the territo^ of 
Krommyon, near Corinth. (See Krom- 
MYoxiAx Sow.) 


Calyp'so» in T<fl€maqwt, a prose>epic 
by F^neion, is meant for Mde. de Mon> 
^pan. In mythology she was queen of 


m waawa rvaavav •aw w* 

*or seven years. 

Calupsffs Isle^ OgygU, a mythical 
Wand “ In the navel of the sea.** Some 
^a«der it to be Goao, near Malta. 

^ ** Bmo'tia, in 


C^a'cho, ** richest of men,’* makes 


ChAAd. • w vatvaa *ws»ji aw 


his last moments; but when the service la 
oyer, up jumps Basilius, and shows that 
his **mortal wounds’* are a mere 
pretence.—Cervantes, an episode in Don 
Quixote, II. ii. 8, 4 (1615). 

Camalodu'nuin, Colchester. 

Girt br half tba trlbM of Bntnbi, near the colonjr Coma- 

Iodine, 

T^nnraoo, Soadieea. 

Caman'ches (3 syl.) or Comax'- 
CIIE8, an Indian tribe of the Texoa 
(United States). 

It la n Gammn, whitening the desert where dwell tbe 

Coinancbea. 

Longfellow, To the Drtnnff Cloud, 

Camoral'zaman, prince of “the 
Island of the Children of Khal'edan, 
situate in the open sea, some twenty days' 
soil from the coast of Persia.” He was 
the^ only child of Sebah'^aman and 
Fatima, king and queen of the island. 
He was very averse to marriage; but one 
night, by fairy influence, being shown 
Badou'ra, only child of the king of 
China, he fell in love with her and 
exchanged rings. Next day both in- 
(mired what had become of the other, and 
toe question was deemed so ridiculous 
that each was thought to be mad. At 
length Marsavan (foster-brother of tbe 
princess) solved the mystery. He 
induced the prince Camaralzaman to go 
to China, where he was recognized by me 
princess and married her. (The name 
means “the moon of the period.”f—Aro^Kin 
Nights (“Camaralzaman and I^doura”). 


CamnaallO} the second son of Cam* 
buscan' king of Tartary, brother of 
Al'garsife (3 syl.) and Ca^’acg (3 syl.). 
He fought wi& two kni^^ts who asked 
the lady Canaefl to wife, the terms bmng 
that none should have her till he had 
succeeded in worsting Cainballo in 
combat. Chancer does not ^ve us the 
Sequel of this tale, but Spenser says that 
three brothers, nmned Priamonj, Dia- 
mon(k and Triamond were suitors, and 
that Triamond won her. The mother of 


these three (all bom at one birth) was 
Ag'apd, wlto dwelt in Faery-^laod (bk. 
iv. 2). 

Spenser makes Cambi'na (daughter of 
Agapfl) the lady-love of Camballo. 
CmoWIo is also called Camhallua and' 
Cambel. 

CanAcUlif* Ninfft him by his 

sister CanaeA “ had power to stanw aiv 
Wounds ihalmortidly did bleed." 

CbiaitttnilwifeotftovwwMsvGHiariu.. . 


GAMBALU. 


CA3IBUSC3AN. 
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CAHtAN. 


Caxaby's^a (3 pomj^B, 

rantiog character m Preatott's twgeay of 
that same. 

lauatf^MklR iMrfMi, amtl iifil do tthiklnf Cnm* 
igmd' rtln.—ShnlUMiNMM I Btmrg /r. aetU. ta 4 (IIWT). 

t 

Camby'ses and Bmardis, Cam- 
byii«8 king of Pteroia killed liis brother 
Smerdis tiie wild auspiicion of a 
mad nittti, and it is otdy chanty to think 
cbothe was really non omnpos mentis, 

(WioU CttmUaSiMid haataldiqro . . . 

While he hi* bipdwr Motgu* CMt lo elaye, 

A ibtmiAit (hlna hie vittra wen bim bon>ft 

T. SeekvOle, A Jfinvur /or J/enA*/rajit«t 

r'XbeOmniyUrat" 

Ga^ideo, the god of love in Ilindd 
tnythologj'. 

OamaL The pelican is called the 
‘‘ nver cara'dl,'* in French chamean ifeati, 
and in Arable jmmei el bahar. 

Wenw ehandance ed auuh * p«ne 4 f»|i ttut they 
dhl not oomeaMTenousli for uatoehaot tli«en.—Kordeii, 
Vojwye. 


thaeio to try to corrupt her. This ho did, 
and Camilla was not trial-proof, but fell. 
Anselmn for a time wak'kept in the dark, 
but at the end Camilla eloped with Lo¬ 
thario. ^ ADi>elmo died of gnef, Ixitbario 
was slain in battle, and Camilla died in a 
convent.—Cervantes, Ihn Quixote^ 1. iv. 
5, 6 (“ Fatal Cariosity," 1605). 

Camille' (2 s^L), in Corneilles tragedy 
of Jjt's Horaces (IfiSO). When her brother 
meets her and bids licr congratulate him 
for his victory over the three coiiatii, she 
gives utterance to her gnef for the death of 
her lover. Horace sa^ s, “What! con you 
nrefer a man. to the interests of Rome ? " 
Whereupon Camille donmmecs Rome, and 
concludes with these words; “ Oh that 
it were my lot 1 ” When Mdlle. Rachel 
first appeared in the chanmter of “ Ca¬ 
mille," she took Paris by storm (1838). 

Vobr to dernier Ronwin i eon damtor aaniilr. 

Mol Mule eii ftn cauM, «t iiuMurir de iitoUlr, 


Cameliard (3 so/.), the realm of 
Leod'ogran or Lcod^ograncct father of 
Guin'evere (3 syt,) wife of king Arthur. 

leodngrui. the Uns of CuBsUwd 

HmI oue Sitr dMshur Mid ntme other child . , . 

CuliMnen, osd in her hit one dettifbt. 

Teunyaiiai Osnnn; Arthur. 


Cam'elot (3 syL)> There ore two 
places BO called. The place referred to in 
A'tny /.cor is in Cornwall, but that of 
Arthurian renown was in Winchester. In 
regard to the first Kent says to Cornwall, 
“Goo^ if 1 had you upon Sanim Plain 
I’d drive ye cackling home to Camelot," 
t.c. to Tinb^el or < 'amelfor^ the “ home " 
of the duke of Corawfl). Bnt the Came- 
loi of Arthur was in Winchester, where 
Msitors are still shown certain large en- 
trenchiuents once pertaining to “king 
Arthur's piUace.*' 


^ Wid** jnmd iMt iwt into ttariito itona itandtiut h 
nprtiiht u K mu mStoMM, widlt (tnmdown tltoftrum 
to tlwcity uf Chnwtot Uwt to, la XaMtlOi, WlMfaemr.— 
8if I. Mdocy. SMuy 1 /JVfwu ArthNr, i 


In Bome places, even in Arthniian 
romance^ Camelot seems the city on the 
Latnri, in Cornwall. Thus, when sir 
itifetram left Tintiigetio go to Ireland, a 
“drove him back to Camelot'* 

(Pt. u. ID). 


the virgin qneen of the 
5?* **®w»hs for her ileetaess of 
Krt’ Tntnus aga^ AEneas, 

iP0|Mi 

wife of Anwirno of Sloreneot 

™*>le ^ 


^Tkitehead has draraatbed the sub¬ 
ject and called it TAe Jlo/mn FatltCr 
(1711). 


Camillo, a lord in the Sicilian ronrt, 
and a very good man. Being commanded 
by king'l.ieontCs to poison Folixtn?^, 
inst^id of doing so he gave him warning, 
and tied with him to Bohemia. When 
Polixen^B ordered his son Florizel to 
abandon Perdito, Camillo persuaded the 
young lovers to seek refuge in Sicily, 
and induced Leontes, tiio unj; thereof, 
to protect them. As soon os Polixenca 
discovered that Perdita was liContSs’ 
dat^hter, he readily consented to the union 
which before ho had forbidden.—Shake¬ 
speare, Tha H'ln/cr’s Tak (1604). 


Cami'ola, “the maid of honour," a 
lady of great wealth, noble spirit, and 
great b^nty. She « loved Bertotdo 
(brother of Itobcrlo king ot the two Sivi- 
Ties), and when Bertoldo was taken 
prisoner at Sienna, paid his rausom. 
Bertoldo before his release was taken 
before Anrclia, the duchess of Sienna. 
Aurelia fell in love with him, and pro¬ 
posed marnaM, an offer which Bertoldo 
ai%epted. The betrothed then went to 
Poterrao to be introdueed to the king, 
w^ CamRQa exposed toe conduct of too 
base young prince* Roberto was dis¬ 
gusted at kis brotoeV, Aureu* r^eeted 
him with soom, and (kumiola retired to 
a nunnery.—MaesUiger, TM Mnvl of 
ffomur 

Clkmlan (to CkniwaU), now toe river 
Alan «r Comri,» contmeuon of Cam-olan 


CAMLOTTE. 1«><5 CANDAYA. 


(“the crooked river"), ao called from its 
continuoQS windings. Here Arthur re¬ 
ceived his death*vronnd from the hand of 
his nephew Mordred or Modied, A.n. 642. 


Fnutle vnt *l»rt ber Britbb Arthnrt blood, 

Mordred'i murtl.e«Ki» himd. «• muigled »iui oer 

For ovAiil river boht might boMt tfaot conqueror’* breMl* 
liurtbi 

So mdhr »he bemoan* hi* too untimely death. 

M Urayton. rolsiolblon, L 11612 ) 


Camlotte (2 syl.), shoddy, fn&Uaa, 
rubbish, as Ceit de la camlotte ce qu\^v-:r<is 
dites-la. 


Cam'omils (3 syl.)^ says Falstaff, 
“the more it is trodden on the fa'*ter it 
grows."—Shakespeare,! Henry /). actu. 
sc. 4 (1597). 

Tbough the tamon»1», tbemore It 1* trodden and fkrwed 
downe, the more it spreadeth; yet ibo molar, tlio oflener 
It is handled and touched, the sooner It wItberrUi and 
decayetb.—Lilly, fupAuei. 


Campa'nia, the plain enuntrv about 
Cap'ua, the terra di Lavo^ro of Italy. 


Canipas'pe (3 syl.)^ mis-tress of Alex- 
ander. He gave her up to ApellC*.', who 
had fallen in love with her while painting 
her likeness,—Pliny, Hist. xxxv. 10. 

John Lyly produced, in 158.3, a drama 
entitled (jupta and Campaspe, m which is 
the well-known h’ric: 


Cupid and mi CampaspS played 
At cards fur kM«s, Cupid paid. 


Campbell {Captain), called “Green 
Cohn Campbell,” or Bai^caldine (3 syl.). 
—Six W. Scott, TAe Hujhland Widow 
(time, George Jl.). 


CampMl (Generrl), called “Black 
Colin Campbell,” in the king's sen ice. 
He suilers the papi.«t conspirators to 
deport unpuniidied,—Sir W. Scott, Jted- 
gauntlet (time, George III.). 


Campbell {Sir Dunatn), knight of A|y 
denvohr, in the marqnis of Argyll’s 
army. He was sent as ambassador to 
the earl of Montrose. 

Zorfy Mary Campitell, sir Duncan’s 
wife. 

Sir Dun^n CamjMl of AitcAcnbreck, 
an officer in the army of the maniuis of 
Argyll. 

Murdoch Can^ll, a name assumed by 
the marquis of Argyll. Disgmsed as a 
servant, he visited IMgctty and M‘£agb 
in the dungeon, but the prisoners over- 
altered him, bound him fast, locked 
mm in the dungeon, and escaped.—Sir 
W. Scott, X^end- of MorOrose fpme, 
Cdlarlss **)« 


Campbell {The lady J/tiry), daughter of 
the duke of Argyll. 

The lady Caroline Campbell^ sister of 
lady Maty.—Sir W. Soott, Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian (time, George II.}. 

Campeador [Aar»».jpay',ito»^, the Cid, 
who wai* cailed Mio Cid el (MmpeSdor 
(“my lord the champion"), “Cid" is a 
corruption of soft# (“ lord ”). 

Campo-Basso {The count o/), on 
officer in the duke of Bargundy's army, 
introduced by sic W. Scott in two 
novels, Qttentm JDurmard and Awte of 
Gewrstein, both Itdd in the tune cii 
Eduard IV. . * 

Can'a, a kind of grass plentiful in the 
heathy morasses of the north. 

If <m th« hsath ab« tnored, htr bnast wm wkitsr Umis 
th* down of can*, If on tbe ssnbont sbon. tiMa 
of the roUuig ocenn.—CUsisto, Otth-lada, a 

Can'ace (3 syl.), daughter of Caa> 
bubcan', and the paragon of women, 
('baucer left the tale half-told, but 
Sticnser makes a crowd of suitors woo> 
her. Her brother (Jambcl or Cam'tmllo 
resolved that none should win hie ftster 
who did not first overthrow him In dght. 
At length Tri'amond sought her faan^aiul 
was BO nearly matched in Gam- 

ballo, that both would have heen kilhsl, 
if Cambi'na, daughter of the fairy 
(3 sy/.), had not interfered. Cambiim 
gave the wounded combatants nepaith^, 
which had the power of convertai^ enmi^ 
to love; so the combatants ceased from 
light, Cambalto took the fitir Camhina to 
wife, and Tnamopd married Canace.— 
Chaucer, Squirtt Tale: Spenser, FdSry 
Queen, iy.8 (1596). 

CaiMce'a Mirror, a mirror which told 
the inspectors if the {leisona on whom 
they set their affectioDs would prove true 
or falbe. 

C’usocc’s Ring. The king at Acahy awl 
Ind sent CanacC*, daughter at CSamhus* 
can' (king of Sa:^ in Tartaty), a ring 
which enabled her to undersibwl the 
language of birds, and to know the 
medical virtues of all heri>s>~*€haacer, 
Canteriwy Tales (“tke Squittff Talc,” 
1388). 

Candaules (8 ayi.)^ king at IjS;^ 
who exposed the (Mima of roe » 
(iy'gfy. The queen was so tadlgnw 
that she employs^ Gyi^ to HMUder hw 
husband. pM then married tiba aac^hij 
who became lung of Lydia* aol irign*® 
twenty-eight yeas* (Jl»<h 7MWM»)* 

Caadagr'a (The kfagdmef)* ri*****^ 
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t)ettre«Ti fhe grent IVftpoba'na and the 
South Sea, a couple of leases lieyond 
cape Coin'oriD.—Gervantes, Von Qiuxvte, 
ll! iu. 4 (1615). 

Candid Friend. *Save me, oh, 
«ta>e me, from a candid friend!” (See 
Uatkr.) 

Rive me tb' evemrf, tlw erect, the open foe,>~ 

Him 1 cen meet, peirhepi timr turn fite Mow; 

But of nit (rleiKb net Heeven in wnuii cen MUd, 
me,oh. enve me, Oomncandid friend: 

Cenning. 

Candide' (3 9jfh), the hero of Vol- 
taizo'd novel of the same name. All 
conceivable misfortunes are piled on his 
head, hut he bears them with cynical 
miliifeimice. 

Valteinmjie ** Ka.* Ha telle you that Oandide 
Found ua BMMt Meruile sfur niAti*. 

Uyroa, Oeit /u xit, v. 31 (ISSV]. 

CaJidour (dfrs,). the bean-ideal of 
ft male backbiters.—Sheridan, 2'Iicikkoul 
tor Soandot { 1777 ), 

The name of ** Hn Uendour * haa tieronie tme of thorn 
tutnJ»Khle lo-erords *hif h have mure povrer 1« puUiii)i 
f itlv aiid Ul-tuduru ei(taf«atnten*noe than whule «ulunu» 
of (he nl«nt remomtnuue end rcaannins.->T. Moore 

hinte the dam of MIm Pope, it nay b« <iueiiumeJ 
«IwUter * Mra. uiBdimr ^ hae ewr found n mm e wlmlnihlo 
reprewnteUie Uuu, Mrt.Stlriins —Oram<uuiMrmo*rt. 

Can'idia,, a NeaimUUn, beloved by 
the poet irlonce. When she det'Ciietl 
him, he held her up to contempt as an old 
sorceress who could 1^ a rhomb unspbere 


the moon,—ilorace, 


I a rUoni 
, EpodiS V. 


and XVII, 


Such A ebana vere riebt 
Cai.i {fan. 

Mn. Hnnrauis. ffeelor in tkt Oanieo, Iv. 

Canker of tbe Brain, mental de- 
lui^ion. We often say ‘‘ a person is full of 
rajiggots,” nicantug wninas and fancies, 
t^ce MAocjruTs.) 

H khv vMon Hiould reveal 
Vty likeneak 1 m^t count it vain, 

A« but tbe eenluHT of Uw bndn. 

Tansyecio, Jh iiemortam, teli. 

CanmoroorGHBAT-KKAH, Malcolm 
1)1. of Scotland (*, 1057-1098).—Sir W. 
bcott, Talcs of a Grandfather^ i. 4, 

..Jannitigf (George), statesmati (1770- 
wzi), Charles Lamb calls him; 

St. Supfaen't tacA, ttieaenr ordebkte. 

Ommc '‘«ke CSetntfi^* 

j Menelaos’a mlofc, killed 

biu from Troy by the 

% seziient. The town OmOpos 


»aero the pilot was buried. ’ 
ofUidveisity 
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Caata^rian Surge (77m;), Bay of 
Biscay. 

She her aondering mvy imdr 
ThOnpSCOibMtnW].. .wthernagh 
Oentehcieit ■irea. 

Ahenitde. zrpmn ce tSe A'olodi. ' 

Cantab'ric Ocean, sea which 
washes the south of Ireland.—Ritdiard of 
Ciieucoster, Ancient State of Britain, i. 8. 

Can'tacuzene' (4 syt.), a noble 
Greek family, which nas fumi^thed two 
cmfierors of Constantinople, and bercral 
princes of Moldaviaand Wallachia. The 
tamity still survives. 

We moMi to «how that the Oanteeuaenr* are not the 
only prloc^ fomUy In tbe world.—nitneb. uthatr*. 
There are other memban of the CauUciuend Iwatlv 
beetder myeelf.—Ullto. 

Can^tacuzen^ (Michael), the grand 
sewer of Alexius Ck>mne'nu.s, emperor of 
Greece.—Sir W. Scott, Count Itobert of 
Baris (time, Rufus), 

Canterbury, according to mjdhical 
story, was built by Rudhodibras, 

B> Itudhuilitvnu Ko’it'f fenaouetown . . arrw' 

ilTu>ton, /’uiyotUoM. vfb (I'ti.;) 

Canterbury Tales. Eighteen tales 
told by a company of pilgrims gi>ing to 
visit the shrine of *'St. Thomas k Becket'* 
at Canterbury. The party first absent bJtd 
at tile Tabard, an inn m Southwark, and 
there agreed to tell one tale each both 
going and returning, and the person who 
told ilte best tale was to be treated by the 
reot to a supper at the Tabaicd on the 
homeward journey. The party consisted 
of twenty-nine ’pilgrims, so that the 
whole budget of tales should have been 
fifty-eight, but only eighteen of the 
number were told, not one being on the 
homeward route. The chief of thcbc talc't 
are: “ TTic Knight’s Tn Ic " (PaTatnou atut 
Ar'cite, 2 «vL) ? “The Man of Idtw’s 
Talc" (Ouabiw*', 2 “The Wife of 

BaOi’sTale” (J/rdtw^; ‘^ThcClcrkVTale” 
^riSiWts); ‘‘The Squire’s Talc" (Onn- 
ouscan*, incomplete); “Tbe Franklin's 


“The Second Nun’s Talc” (fif, CecilUu \; 
“The Doctor’s Tale" (Virwinw); “The 
Miller’s Tale” (John tW Carpenter atut 
Alison ); and The Merchant’s Tale" 
(Jan/u^ atid May), (1888).—Chmicei. 

Canton, the Swiss valet of lord 
Ogleby. He has to skim the morntug 
papers and serve out the cream of them 
to nts lordsliip at breakfast, “ with good 
emphasis ana good discretion.” He 
langpw at all his master’s jokes, fiattera 
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him to the top of hit bent, and speaks 
of him as a mere chicken compared to 
lumedl, though his lordship is 70 and 
Canton about 50. Lord Ogleby calls 
him his ** cephalic snufE, and no bad 
me^cine a^nst megnms, vertigoes, and 
ptrofound toinkings. —Colman and Gar¬ 
rick, The Clandeitine Marriage (176t>J. 


Caxi'trips (ATrs,), a quondam friend 
of Nanty Ewart, the smuggler-captain. ^ 
Jessie' Cantrip, her daughter.—Sir W. 
Scott, Eedgaimtlet (time, George 111.). 


Cant'well (/>r.), the hjpocrite, the 
Englich representative of Molierc's “Tar- 
tude.’’ He makes rcligica-* cant tlic 
instrument of gam, luxurious livu’g, and 
sensual indulgence. II is o^en oat hing 
and dishonourable conduct toward- tad} 
Lambert and her daughter gets thi’rougl. ly 
exposed, and at last he is arrested as a 
swindler.—1. llickcrstaff, The Ih ixicnte 
(1768). 

Dr. CuitireB... the fuwt and bbijiIO h} pucr'te. 

L Hunt 

Canute' or Cnut and Edmund 
Ironside. William of Malmesbuiy' 
wys: When Cnut and Edmund were 
ready for their sixth battle in Gloucester¬ 
shire. it was arranged between them to 
decide their respective claims by single 
combat. Cnut a small man, and 
Edmund both tall and strong; bo Cnut 
said to his adversary, “We both lay 
claim to the kingdom in nght of oiir 
fathers; let u**, therefore, divnJe it and 
make peace; ” and they did so. 


r iiiitia of !•>» two that fnrthfit vm from hope... 

Or es. " NohV Edmund. hoM i Let us the land dlnde." 
. jmd aU aloud do cry, 

“L-uraewus Ling!., divide' Twepltj nidt should die." 

Drayton, /•o/yolhoa. *JL H61dj. 


Canute's Bird, the knot, a corruption of 
*‘Knut," the Cinclus bellonii, of which king 
Canute was extremely fond. 

The knot, that called w£ CbnoW Urd of old, 

Of that Una of Danes, bis name thatstin doth hold, 

ua appetite to piease .. from Denin .rk bither bniu,d.% 
Drayton. PcfyolbMn, aav- \UgU). 

Can'yngo (Sir Wtiltam), is te- 
IWMented in the Eovletj limnance as a 
nch, God-fearing merchant, devotiog 
much money to the Church, and mu^ 
to b^ture. He wa", m fact, a 
of princely hospitolitv, living 
in the Ked lionse. The priest Itowlcy 
1?7V)^^ “ Horace.”~Chatterton (1752- 


CaoTOe inhabited by men “whose 
beads do grow beneatii their shoulders.” 
(See Blemuyks.) 

*■ railed Camm f «<rj a jiatioa 
mVMpU «ft0H teadas appoare not above ffaelrsfa^ldan. 


niey are reported to li«v« Ibair was In tkalr ahonMiak 
and tb^ monthta In the mldiUa «f tittir iRaaila— 
Hackluyt; rufapa (USS). 

(Raleigh, in his Descriptian cf (hdoM 
(T.5P6), also gives an account of men 
whose “heads do grow beneath theU 
shoulders.*') 

Capability Brown, Lannoeloi 
Brown, the English landscape gardener 
(1716-1783). 

Cap'aneus (3 syL), a man of gigantio 
stature, enormous strci^h, and headlong 
valour. He was impious to the gods, bat 
faithful to his friends. Capaneiis waa 
one of the seven heroes who marched 
against Thebes (1 sy/,), and was,8trttek 
dead by u thunderbolt for declaring that 
not Jupiter huusrlf sliould prevent hia 
scaling the city M'alls. 

**■* 'Fhe “ Mezentius” of Virgil and 
“ Argante ” of Tassoarcsimilarehanuston} 
but the Greek ('ap&neus exceeds Meaen- 
tiud in phi'stcal daring and Aigantd ia 
impiety. 

Cape of Storms, now called the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was Bartholomew 
Umz whocalled itCubo Tarmentoso (UM), 
and king .Tuan II. who changed toe 
name. 

Capltan, a boastfkil, swaggering 
coward, in several Frento farces aw 
comedies prior to the time of Molibte. 

Caponsac'ohi ((7«ffM^),the yonng 
priest under whose protection Pompilia 
tied Irom her hnsbimd to Rome, ^e 
husband and his friends said the eldpe- 
ment was criminal; but Fomjpilia, Cs^u- 
sacchi, and t/ieir friends maintaiDed that 
the young canon simply acted the part of 
a chivalrous protector of a young Woman 
who was married at Id, and whofled from 
a brutal husband who ill-treated her.— 
R. Browning, The Bing and the Book* 

Capstem (Ch|>hnh), captain of an 
Indiaman, at Madras.—W. 
Scott, The Surgeon's JJaughter (time, 
George U.). 

Captain, Manuel Comne^nos of 
Trcl/izond (1120,114»-1180L 

Captain of Kent So Jack Cade caUod 
himself (died 1450). 

Great Captain (d Gretn Obrntotita}, 
Gontalvo di Chrdfrra (I46S-ldI5}. 

The people's Oapt^ (d Os^dnodet 
Popolo), Gttiseppe Gari^di )« 

Captain (A Capper),'n 
whose swans are ail geese, w Jawellety 
paste, his gruncfti eomtosi^ lua wtoMT** 
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ncTits t^Bg^ie-doagbtiaew, taiA bit vbolci 

nan Bntmmagem. 

To thUN)>^ «t4>tiklu WM eonttod tba eomnuuui of Um 
rooiw —V, irvJns. 

I«t«Utb4vorM Yle«tm«tlMe»p«aln%tr«MfBr»... 

n8nrttti|oodl)r>w<t... 

tMa howU wHtos Kk« ui oU I9«s.... 

And li«n»Aclu>n dfwiilundf’ cjm far pearb... 

>o»r rlotbM V» pofnlbln to tlMW. oil omintiTfelU. 

I’lit th«M luul thonxnt. jrou rc • mui of <,opp«r. 

A Lind of citnill«8tl<‘k; a mumt, copper eaptatn. 

Dewnuont And FtetAer. a Wift and 
^ tfuM a KVeflMO). 

Captain (A Itid), a poor obseqniouB 
I'.iptaia, who it led abont as a camlutr 
M’rran/e by those who find him hospitality 
and pay nunky for him. lie is not tho 
kader ol others, as a captain ought to he, 
Initisby otliersled. 

WliM) pas siMirrrl vttb (ha fnmOp of mandlih, pirn onip 
(>ave itOnnl (ordkerp to ho fad upon auapa by a poor 
iuu<Jnor B Irdcaptola.—Xhuipvna. fAef/eO'en, T.SftT^lh 

Oiptain (2%e Black), licuteaant>ro1onrl 
Donnia BaTidoff, of the Kussian anny. 
In the French invasion he was called hy 
the French Le CapitofAC .Vo/r. 

Captain Xioys I^uiAeLabd 

-nras so railed, b^ause iu early life she 
embraced the profession of arms, and 
fpive rcfieated proofs of great valour. 
^ho was also called La Jfellc Cordierc. 
Louise Labd was a metess. and has left 
several sonnets full of jiassion, and 
some good elegies {lft2fi-l6C6). 

Cai>tain JStijglit, a fictitious oom- 
mamler, the ideal of the rights due to 
Inknd. In the last centuc>’ the peasants 
of Ireland were sworn to captain Kight, 
rhartisia were sworn to iheir srticles 


Oap'nlet, head of a noble bouse of 
verona, in feudal enmity with the house 
of Mon'tague (8 syL). ‘Lord Capnict is 
a jovial, testy old man, self-willed, pre¬ 
judiced, and tTwannical. 

Zady CapiUet, wife of lord Capnlet 
and mother of Juliet.—Shakesp^re, 
Borneo and Juliet (1598). 

Then lady bmdrt comes inr«aplng by «tth ber tnin 
of ri'hct. ber blacK her fiui, Mtd ber roMty, the 
siry beau-Meal of a proud Kalian matron of tlte filieimth 
crutnry, vboM offer to potAon Iiomeo in rurengt tm the 
liratii of Tybalt •tamp' her with oije very cliaisctenstie 
trait ot the nge and eouiitrv. Yet she loves btr dautehter. 
and there ii a touch of remorseful teiiderness in her 
tammtaUon oserber.—Hn. Jameson. 

(Lord Capnlet wa.s about 60. He had 
“loft off masking” for above thirty 
years (act i. sc. .5), and lady Capulet was 
only 28, a^ sho tells tiie nurse; but 
her daugliter Juliet was a marriageable 
woman.) 

The 21>»h/>o/ all the Capnkts, Burke, 
in a letter to Matthew Smith, says: “ I 
would rather sleep in the cornu of a 
little countiA' church-yard than in the 
tomb of nil the Capulets.” It does not 
occur in Shakcs]>care. 

Capys, a blind old seer, who pro¬ 
phesied to Romulusthemilitaiy triumphs 
of Home from its foundation ‘to the de¬ 
struction of Cartilage. 

Ill the balUgate sat Cnpi-v. 

C.vpys tbs slshUes seer; 

From liead to foot ho tisinbled 
As Komubn drew itRar, 

And up ttooA tuff h<s thin whita Jiair,^ 

And liW l•bnd c}iMI fluhSd Sre 
lord Macwilni. My« v Ania«>u J{»m« ('*Tbe ProplMey 
of Capjx^xit 


({ demand called tneir charier. Shake- 
si>eafe would have farftisbed tibiein with 
n good motto, “ Use every man after his 
derert. and who shall ^scape whipping ? ” 
(llanJet, act iL SC. 2). 

Captain Itdck. a fictitious dame 
a-i'iunied by the leader of certain Irish 
insurgents in 1822, etc. All notices, 
nuRimonses, and so on,.were signed by 
thw name. 

Captain is a Bold Han (The), a 
P'lpmar j^nue at one time. I'eaehum 
“Pinies the egression to captain Mao 


v^^PJi'piiUtde (4 sy^»). “A capu- 
imde IS twaddliDg composition, or 
lUsmtuttu The term is 
(termoiui of the Capu- 
we» Aotoriouidy incorrect 
It ttnd debased in style. 

.'as 

e 


Car'abos (Le marquis Je), an hypo¬ 
thetical title to express a fossilized old 
aristocrat, wFio supposed toe whole world 
made for his behoof. The “ king owes 
his throne to him; ” he can “ trace his 
pedigree to Pepin; ” his youngest son is 
“sure of a mitre;” he H too noble “to 
taxes; ” the veiy priests share their 
times with him ; the country was made 
for his “ hucding-gronnd; ” and, there¬ 
fore, as Bdranger says: 

CbspeMibiul dubpeoabul 
Glolre M nurettU d« Citfmbu I 

The name occurs in Penrault's taJe of 
Puss iVt Binds, but it is BdrangeFs so^ 
(1816) which has given die word its 
present meaning. 

Garao'd of France, Jean Jonve- 
net, who was paralysed on the rij^t side, 
and painted with hiS left li^d (1647- 
1707). 


Canao'i 

le 


ao'taoos or Caradoc^ kii 
'urfis (MonamdhsAire, etm). 
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nine yean he withstood the Roman arms, 
■but being defeated by Osto'rius Scap'ula, 
-the Roman jgeneral,*he t9cai»ed to Hri- 
gantia ( Yor^hire, etc.) to cmve the aid 
of Carthisuion'dua (or Cartinmndua). a 
Rom.io matron married to Venu'tias, 
chief of those parts. Carthismandua 
betrayed him to the Romans, a.i>. -17.— 
Richard of Cirencester, Attcient State of 
JSritam^ i. C, 28. 

Caradoc "was led captive to Rome, a.t>. 
51, and, struck nith the grandeur of that 
city, exclaimed, Is it possible that a 
people so wealthy and luxurious can 
envy me a humble cottage in Hiitain? ’ 
Claudius the emperor nas so channed 
w'ith his manly spirit and bearing that 
he released hiiu and cra\ed his. trund- 
ship. 

Drayton says that Caradoc went to 
Rome with body naked, hair to thewai-^l, 
girt with a chain ot steel, aiul his 
“manly brc.asfc enchased nith sundry 
shapes of beasts. Both his wife and 
children were captives, and walked w'ith 
him."— Polyolbion, viii. (1612). 


Caracul (t‘.^. Caracallit\y son and 
sncccssor of Scvi'ms tlie Itom.an em¬ 
peror. In A.D. 21(1 he made an cx{)cdition 
against the Cairdo’mans. but tv .a- de¬ 
feated by Fincal. Aundiu'. Antoninus 
was calhd “(nracallii” bcenu'e ho 
ndopleil the Gaulish caAicalla m pre¬ 
ference to the Roman —Ossian, 
Cutfiata .. 


The Caracul of Ftngil is r i other tli.is Caracalla, who 
(as the son of Seteru') tl e 'aiiwrorof lUiine , . w.u 
pot tiithout roa-ion ral'ed Ibc Son of the King of the 
Vf orliL' Xhj wsa a Ji. -.i).— l^iU'ftiUUin on the Ara ^ 
OiSian, 

Caraculiam'bo, th« hypothetical 
gltmt of the island id Ululindra'ina, 
whom don tiuixote itnagincs he may one 
day conquer and make to kneel at the 
foot of his iiiigginary ladv-love.—C>er- 
vantes, Port L i. 1 ‘(IGO.i). 

Car'adoc or Cradoek, a hniglit 
of the Round Table. He was husband 
of the only lady in the queen’s tram who 
could wear “ Uie mantle of matrimonial 
lidclity.” ITiia mantle fitted onlv chaste 
and virtuous Tvives; thus, when queen 
'Guenever tried it on— 


One wbOe It was too long, another whilo too short. 
Ana wrinkled oa hix sltniiKIm In n»o«t unseenilr sort. 
Perei, HeOqut* (•‘Ikq' and tlio Uantle,” HI. ISL IB). 

iSSir Caradf/C arui the Boar's Jleail. Ibe 
boy who brought the test mantle of 
fideii^ to king Arthur’s court, draw a 
wand ^rec times across a boar’s head, 
and said, “There’s never a cuckold who 
-can carve tibat head of brawn.” iliight 


after knight made the attempt, but only 
sir Cradock could carve the brawn. 

Sir Cradoc and the J>rinkmy^horn. The 
boy furthermore brought forth a dcink- 
ing-hom, and said, “No cuckold can 
drink from that horn without spilling th« 
liquor.” Only Cradock succeeded, and 
“he wan the golden can.”—Percy, Retiqms 
(*• Boy and the Mantle," III, tii. X8)» 

Caradoc of Men'wygent, the 
younger bard of Gwenwyn prince of 
i’owys-land. The elder bard of the 
prince was Cadwallon,—Sir W. Scott, 
T/)C Iktrothrd (time, Henry II,). 

Car'atach or CaAuftexus. a British 
king brought captive before the Itaperot 
Claudius in A.i>. 52. He had been be¬ 
trayed hr Cartimundua. Claudius set 
him at liberty. 

Ana Ikaumoni 4 (>11(004 OKratMh tSigrdS 
A tragt'h com) letr pm ppt in wimt*. 

It]Toii, t’nflUh Bitriit anti Acoteh /ieetemn (UOn. 

(Byron alludes to the “spectacle" of 
CttriKtacH<i produced by Ihomas Sheri¬ 
dan at Drury Lane Theatre. It was 
Beaumont's tragedy of Ronduca, minus 
the dialogue.) 

1)i«w firaWTsaj wa» Ui« rm atnolntn "Cnmlneh ** 
Tlie mIiiI bulk of bio IVanio, bk actum, hi* voice. oU 
niarked hia> with ideottt 7 —Uondga, t i/e »/SidSaits. 

Car'athis, motlier of the caliph 
Vathek. She was a Greek, and induced 
hfr son to study necromancy, held iit 
abhorrence by all good Mussulmans, 
When her son threatened to put to death 
every one who attempted without success 
to read the iu.icriptiott of certain sabres, 
Caratbis uisely saio, “ Content yourself, 
my son, with commanding their beards 
to be burnt. Beards are less essential to 
a state tlian men." She was ultimately 
carried hy an afrit to the abyss of Eblis, 
m punishment of her many crimes.*— 
W. Betkfgrd, Vathek (17H4). 

Carau'siUB, the first British em- 
jieror (287-284). His full name was 
alarcus Aurelius Valerius Carausios, and 
as emperor of Britain he was accepted 
by Diocletian and Maxim'ian; but after 
a vigorous reign of seven years, he vro*' 
assassinated by AUectus, who succeeded 
him as “emperor of BritaW —See 
Gibbon, Decline and FaU, etc., iL Id* 

Cards of Complimsni* When 
it was customary to fold down part of 
an address card, ihe strict rule vraa tiw* 
itight hand boitom comer tamed dtw® 
meant a Personal call. Bij^t fahad 
comer turned doum meant Oonfolww* 
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i. 


cardan. * 

Left hand bottom corner turned down 
nennt Congratulation. 

Car'daA {JwCtM) of PaVin (i501- 
:d76), a Croat mathematiciau and aatro- 
oger. lie professed to have n den\on or 
’ainiliar spint, who revealed to him the 
lecrcts of nature. 

WiMt ib\ ronr CknUn and jrmir ftolcmr toll you } 
four Moamhiilah aiid juuir Intt^iunfainus (tmo auro~ 
y«vt harmony of rMramano with oilrolofy T—W. 
a)ii|rova, Imfor Luff, U. (lflS9). 

Carde'nio of Andalu^i'a, of opulent 
parents, fell in love with Lucinda, a lady 
if equal family and f4irtune, to whom lie 
,>as formally'encacetl, Don Fernando, 
lis fry*n<U hotvewr. prevailed on I.uchi- 
la’s father, by artifiee, to break o(f the 
promise Lucinda to 
liniself, “eonlrnry to her W'ish. and in 
riolation of etery prlmiple of honour.” 
Dxis drove Cardenio mad, and he haunted 
he .Sierra hlon'na or Brown Mountain 
?or about six months, as a maniac with 
ucid intervals. On the wedding day 
Lucinda swooned, end a letter informed 
Jie bridegroom that she was married to 
2!ardcni(>. Kcx^t day she privately left 
ler father's house^ and took refuge in a 
'onvent; but being abducted by don 
Fernando, she was carried to an inn, 
Arherc Fernando found iKirothca his wife, 
md Cardenio tlie husband of T.ueinda. 
/Ill parties were now* reconciled, amt (lie 
:wo gentlemen paired respectively with 
heir proper wives. — Cervantes, Don 
Qmxott!^ I. iv, (IG0.'»). 

Car'dued. or Kar'tel, Carlisle, the 

5 lace whore Merlin prepared the Bound 
'able. • 

Care, described as a blacksmith, who 
"worked all night .and day.” IIis 
Wlwws, says Spenser, are Pensivencss 
lad Sish8.~ihgry Queen, iv, 5 (lf>96). 

Careless, one of the boon com> 
PAnlons of Charles Surface.—Sheridan, 
iL/«)o/ /or Scandal (1777). 

Cardlcas (Colonel), an officer of high 
opiritH and mirthful temper, who seeks to 
Buth (the daughter of sir Basil 
jmoronghgood) for his wife.—T. Knight, 
^l^onesi Thiete$. 

_ This farce is a mere of The 

by the lion, sir R. Howard, 
names *♦ colonel Careless" and 
Ruth” are the same, but “Ruth" says 
proper Christian name is ” Anne.” 



(2%e Committee, recast by T, Binight, 
is called The Ifoneet Tliievee.) 

Careless (Ned), makes love to lady 
Pliant,—W. Congreve, T/ic Double Dealer 
(170(1). 

Careless Husband ( The), a comedy 
by Colley Cibber (170'1). Ihe ‘•carelebs 
husband” is sir Charles Easy, who has 
amours with difTerent persons, but k so 
careless that he leaves his love-letters 
about, and even forgets to lock the door 
w’lten he has made a liaison, so that his 
wife knows all; yet so sweet is her 
temper, and under such entire control, 
that sJ\c never reproaches him, nor show> 
the slightest indication of jealousy. Her 
conliilenee *.o w ins upon her husband that 
he confesses to her his faults, and reforms 
entirely the evil of his ways. 

Car feme (Jean de), chef de cuisine of 
Leo X. This was a name given him bv 
the pope for an admirable swqM! maijn 
which he invented for Lent. A descendant 
of Jean was ehef to the prinec regent, at 
a salary of TIO&O i»er annum, but he left 
tliis situation because the prinec bad mih 
a memije houri/iois, and entered the '■er- 
vice of baron Kuthschild at Paris (17bl 
183.{). 

Carey (Patrleh), the poet, brother of 
lord Falkland, intr<)diK«‘il by sir IV. 
Scott in Wvvditock (time, Common- 
w calth). 

Car'sHl (The Itev. Josiali), minister 
of St. Renan's Well, tutor of the Hon 
Augustus Bidmorc ('i syl.),&Jid the suitor 
of Mi.ss .\ugusta Bidmore, his pupil’*, 
sister.—Sir W. Scott, St. liomm's tVi/. 
(time, (leorge HI.). 

Car'iboo Islands (London), now 
rUandoa Street. It ’•was called tin 
Caribce Islands from its countless atrait>. 
Ibid intricate tliicves' passages, 

Caii'no, father of ICeno'eia the rha!.ti 
troUi-plight wife of Amoldo (tlie Imi} 
dibhonourably pursued by the governot 
count Clodio).—Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Tlt4 Cttstoin of tlte Country (1647). 

Carlcet (James), manager in thf 
house of Mr. Dombey, merchant, (.'arkei 
was a man of 40, of a dorid complexion 
with very glistening white teeth, whie’ 
drowed eonspiruously when he ajioke 
Xdie Binilo was like *‘ihe snarl of a cat.^ 
He was the AWtor of the house oi 
Doin^y, for he no4 only brought tht 
bankruptcy, bkl he seduced Aliei 
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Marw<Mw (eousin o£ Edith^ Doiube> t 
second wife) and also mdncw E<htli to 
elope hwn. Edxtli left the nntch at 
Dijon, and Catker, Tetunimir to rnjji^nd, 
■was run over by a jiahxay tram aad 
killed. 

John Carkcr^ the ehUr brother, a j« u<tr 
clerk in the bame iirin. lie ti/s ice robLcu 
it and nas fori^n cn. 

Narntt Carit,r, a gentle, be vtiuil 
young 'ttoman, "who mimed Mi Mortiii, 
one ot the m the ti Mr. 

Dombe^, ineichant l^hcn her tldfr 
brother Johulcll into Ui-giaLC bt r 11 in? 
hi 3 toiplo\tr, Harriet kit tlie hot'>t t 
her brother J imcs (the 'aiani?«r'>' li«c 
'ftiih and chttr hor Ji''’’riitd butiir 
John.—C. Dickcu'’, Dmdtj itl « 
(1816). 

Carle'gion(l ‘>>tl )orCair-Li 
ChesteTi or the^“ fortrtcs i.} r a I>cc 

/'jrChr er ciltetl of i a 
C'ul'goi 

Or 1 ) ‘on I o'vo bion, il (I ii 

Carle’ton (C'^pinn)^ an ofticcr m the 
Guards.—Jsir "W. hcott, Jcut I oj ti 
Peak (tune, Charh s 11 ) 

Carlisle {i) dtn i Jiu n t, Ctrl I r>, 
uncle and ginrhan of lord Ikn n 071^- 
182b). Ilib lnf,cf3u'' art i/it Jut/ura 
Puenjt, and />c t tiiun 

Ibe iMraJyi e puj f Car' lo 

lari rhrmiw /cl'm in rmf' <*• r 

Sjton fan uJi I^rtU and ■> f A / <1 rt i s. ) 

Carl68, elder «!on of don \ntonjo, 
and the fairuricc of hia patcruil untie 
Lems. Carlofc id a great booknorni, 
bat when he falls in loi c with A» ^*h ia, 
ae throws oft his diiltdencc and brci mes 
bold, resolute, and ni.inlv. llis i jungcr 
brothft is ( lodio, a mere ro\<onib — 
C, Cibber, lou \Iah% a M tn t WH) 

CuPlos (uo(lerJ.b(i a-suim d nimt of the 
marquis D’Antas) in irried Ogan'ta, I ut 
as the mamige was ai^cctod nnd(r ^ 
false name it w is not binn«ng, and 
Oganta left Carlos to marry Horace dr 
Bnenne. Carlos '•\ as a grt it \ illain He 
murdered a man to atca] Irom ^m the 
plans of some Californian mines. Iben 
embarking m the drama, ht induced the 
crew to rebel in order to obtain ma!>Ury 
of the ship. “ Gold was the object of hi > 
desire, and gold he obtained.” Lltmiateh 
hu viUainica being disco\<r<d, he was 
giv^ up to the hands of justic e -—I 

-Sta 

(loop). 

(Dm), eon of Philip U. of 
rorntguf ttef&naed m person, nibkat 


and s mdictiv o m dia^itlon. Don Carlos 
wap to hare marned Kiisabeth of Prance, 

I but his father supplanted him, Sub- 
ocqucntly he expects to many the arch* 
dtuhess Anne, daughter of the cmneroe 
Mav.milian, hut her fotoer opposed ■&« 
match In 156t ]*hlbp If. settled Um 
sutfo'ibton on Rodolph and Ernest, his 
nephews, declaring Carlos xnca^ble. 
1 lus droi e (arios into treason, and he 
joined the Netherlanden m awar a^inst 
hu father, lie was apprehended and 
condemned to death, but was killed in 
pnbOD. This has furnished the subi^ 
of seieml tragedies* *,«. Otway's xtoit 
Cti; /ov (1<)72) in Bngbsh, those o4d- G. de 
Camnifttron (IbSJ) and ^ *f. de ClnWet 
(178'*) in !• rtni h, J. C. P. SchiUer (17ft8) 
in Gtimin, Altien in Italian, about the 
Sinn tune. 

Car'lva (Don), the friend of don Alonso, 
and thi betrotoed husband o£ Xjsonu'm, 
w houi h< resigns to Alon/o out of friend¬ 
ship. After marriage, Itanga induces 
Vlonro to bch«vo tlmt laMinora and don 
Carlos entirUia a cnmmal lo\o for eac^ 
olhir wiicreupon Aion/o out of jealousy 
In'. Carlos tint to death, and Leonora 
kilk Iirrsilf.—Ldward Young, 2he 
2Lun,e (1721). 

CatU\ (fhu>, husband of donna 
^ 1 tona. He gai e the deeds of hit wifr i 
cst lie to donna Laura, a coutiwtait, and 
\ atoru, m order to recover them, assumed 
the dt of a man, took thte name of 
hlorio, and made love to her. Haimg 
eecund a fooGng, Florio mtrodueeu 
Ga'^par as the wealthy uncle of Victoria, 
and Ga>«iar told Laura the deeds in her 
han«l wcie utterly worthless. Laxura in a 
i t of tonti>cr tore them to atoms, and 
thus Carlos rccotter^ the estate, and was 
rescued from impending rmn.~Mis* 

( owlcy, A Dold ikrtike Tot a Jhi^iand 
( 1782 ). 

Carlton (AJmttal Oeotye\ 

IV., author of The Voyage of *—** , 
hctofh Qj lAtffaity, a poetw «piK»® : 
( 1820 ). 

Car'milhan* the ** phantdm sht^* 
The captain of this ship iwom l» wop* 
double the Cape, whetW 6od wttleA it 
ot not, for which impitnu ww he w»J 
doomed to abide for ev^rind ewer WF«® 
in the same vessel, wbieh 
near the Ca{w, btttnsvevdoti^liA S? 
kobold of the phtosi^ fWlTIl 
KJabot'eraian, ^ SbSe 

sailors at ikeir iroi^ faef jwiW 
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rho A'K idle. Wlien * Veseel is doomed, 

Jbe kobold Appeent smokinfc a short pip, 
Iressed in y^w, and vemrixijj a tught> 
'jxp. 

Caro, the Flesh or “natural mRu’* 
tersonided. Phincoa Fletcher says “ this 
lam of sin” is a bo^ of loathsome shape, 
irrayed in steel, ptAished externally, but 
•usty leithin. On her idiield is the device 
>( a mermaid, with the motto, “ Hear, 
iftxf, and llic.” —The Purpie Island, vii, 
11638). 

CarocittID# the banner of tlie Mi¬ 
lanese. havii^ for device “St. Ambrose,'* 
Iho pi^ron saint of Milan. It wtvs 
u\onnted on an iron tree witli icon leaves, 
and the sammit of the tree was snr- 
Bionntcd by a larpj cross. 'Ific whole 
aa-t raised on a red car, dranm by four 
icvi bulls with red barneys. Ms.'^s was 
always said l«ciore tho cur started, and i 
Giimefolle tells us, “tonto la ceromonia I 
euiit one imitation de i'archc d’ailiancu I 


dm isniclHes.'’ 

I><SKr(M4nm (h« MUnnitv Stalt an mtlhii, eutounA <la 
qul t'liUirtit iiiiiii» ia vi« a la mort Mur 
b •le(niKliv. U r «>K>»'e ptMir u un liiuitu]»u 
<t« U uiurf. ({a UiW lAviUien—Xtt Oatauit il« 

is Uftfi 11^, 

Carolino, queen-consort of George 11., 
intwHlucefl by sir W. Scott in /7<c y/co/ f 
uf MtJlflliian. dcunie Deans ha.4 an 
intcnriew with her in thogarden.4 at Kich- 
moufl, and her majesty proriiises to inter- 
with the king for Kilie Deans’s 
pardmi. 

Caroa or Carausius, a Roman 
captain, native pf l^igic Gaul. I'he 
cmiHTwr Maxltnmn employed Caros to 
doft-nd the coast of Gaul against the 
Tianks and i8axon«. He acquired great 
'ietlth and |M>wer, but fearing to excite 
the jealousy of Maximian, he sailetl 
h-r liriUin, where (in a.w. 287) he caused 
hnascli to lie proclaimed emperor. Caroa 
ruwted ell attetuptH of tho Romans to 
lislodge him, so that they ultimately 
u'Knowleducd hU ittdcpndenec. He 
f^pairpd Agricola'a wal> to obstruct tho 
wcursions of thoOalodoniana, and while he 
r’®** <^o*ployed on this work was attacked 
»y a iKirty commanded by Oscar, son of 
^Mian and grandson of Fingal. “Tho 

Oscar remain^ 

Osgiftl ebbla® sea*"— 

0 / Giiiws. 
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Caa^'ove (8 syf.), “a story witliout 
an end.'*—-Mrs. Austin, Trmslntion. 

I nmyt (M an. or nsyr iwden wU anUdjiote tb^t nf 
Runs lAo Cai«n4'< more oelobniteil ono, will two.o n 
“R 07 wHImm tui Olid."—W. i. Umitu, A'viet anJ. 
HueHei, Miifcli 34, Ut77. 

CarpaWian. Wizard (77ir), Pro¬ 
teus (2 Sffl.), who lived in tho island of 
Car'pftthos. in the Archipelago. He was 
a wixanJ, who could change his form at 
will. Being tho sea-god's shepherd, ho 
carried a crook. 

lOgil tha CorfiathiiMi wknrd's bosk ferookj. 

UlMoii, Comur, 673 <1SM). 

Carpet (Prince Flousam's), a magic 
cnriKit, to all app^^aranccs quite worthless, 
but it would lmm»]>ort any ono wbo sat on 
it to any part of tho world in a moment. 
ITiirt c.ariiet is sometimea called “tin* 
magic carpet of Taugu,’* becausa it came 
from Tangu, in Pi'rain.—Arotunn AiijiUj 
(*• Priuce Ahmed "). 

Cirprt (S//u//io»*«). Solomon had a 
green silk carpet, on which his throne was 
hct. This carpet was large cnongh for all 
his court lo stand on; huniau iienigs 
stood on the right side of the throne, and 
sjiirits on th'* left. When Holoniuu 
wished to travel he told the wind mIktc 
to set him dou n, and the carfict with all 
it 1 contents ro'C into the .nir and uUghted 
at tho proper pUuv. In hot weather the 
birds of the air, with outspread wings, 
ffirmed a canopy over the whole party^— 
Sale, Korun, xxvii. uotes. • 

Carpet Knight (A), a cml, not a 
military knight. 

Cvp« Knlglit^ MU nwn who aw, by tlie rMnce'a 
(COH'U and Sif.tKr. miui« at tu'me .lud iu Uiu tiinu 

Ilf iifiaoc, by the iioiMhUtuit iir InyUtit .ni <.t ibu Lins'e 
•woni, hathijt. b> M.<ine ipobO wnica duna ta Uia c,«m- 
luonwuidUi, itHHtrved tba Utlu and lUauicr. Theor ara 
caOvd Carpet Kntglita" brcuuM tbev reenvu thei- 
butiunr tn Um court, and upon (tfpuu taud not In thi* 
tWtUO'atUt—y tsnda Mai bham.^la^ or Joentur 

Carpil*lona (Prtwcrss), Ihc daughter 
•f Subli'mus king of the I’wtccaWc 
Islands. Sublimus, liein^ dethroned by a 
usuiiicr, was wiUi his wife, child, and a 
foundling boy, thrown into a dungeon, 
and kept there for three years. The four 
captives then contrived to escape; bur 
the rotie which held the basket in which 
Carpillona was kt down, snapped 
asunder, and she fell into the lake. 
Sublimus and the ether two lived m 
retirement as a shepherd family, and 
CarjdUomi, being rescvmd by a dsberman, 
was brought up by him as his daughter. 
When the “Humpl^ked” Ptiuee de- 
throtted tb» uturj^ of the Peaceable 
lllwilu, C^rpiUom was of the' eap" 
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tivea, and the “ Hnnipbacked ” Prince 
wantM to tnake her his wife; but she lied 
in disOTise, and came to the cottnjce 
home of Sublimns, where slic foil in lo\ • 
with his foster-bon, %vbo proved to be half- 
brother of the “ TIumpbaoked ” Prince. 
Ultimately, Carpillona married the found¬ 
ling, and each biicceedcd to a kingdom.-- 
Comtessc D’Aunov, fa.nj 7u/ii (" Ibin- 
ccps Cnrpillona,” JOb-i). 

Cai*'pio {Pern irdo (te^, natural .■si n «f 
Jon Sanoho, and dona Xiznona, biirrMii (d 
“The t'habte.” It Acas Heniirdo del 
Carpio who slew Kolnnd at allt-s 

0tl/ \ Vm ^wnv»a#.tk HAaMAMAA llA • A 
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rnstlp.—Sir W. Scott, KmUwwth ftime.. 
Eli^alwth). ^ 

Car'stone {T{kharet\, cousin of Ad* 
Clare, both being wards in Ouincory, 
interested in the great suit of “ Jamdyoo 
c. .Tamdyec.” Richard Carstono is a 

hanil«<>ine yontli, about 19, of ingenuooe 
face, and ivith a most engaging laugh," 
lie marries hi* cousin Ada, and Uvm in 
hojK! that the suit will soon terndcaco 
and make him rich. In the mean time, he 
tne* to make two ends meet, first by the 
profession of medicine, then W that of 
law, tbon by tbo army; but tjio rollintr 


I 7 atKonrosAallfS . ja^, tbon by tbo army; but tJio rolling 

Spanish rnm.*incc he is a j ga^hcr^ no moss, and the' poor 

Aery conspicuous figure. . fallow dies with the sickness of So 

Carras'eo (i^<fW(itn), sonof Dnithulo- I deferred.—tMHckens./f/OT5^WMie(185[3.), 

.Bd pers^te him to omlo.mko » « otmj 

service of Pontius Pilate, and, as he led, 


He ww ahcit St jenr, ot of a j atf c mj Vtj »n An'l I 
niw ijtHXl t.\loiith lib MU'# u i, rt'iiLtrkab v II ,j ind h ,1 

5 *®**?***™*'^**^//toj! vuudie, II I. | 
J {1K15J. 

^ He may perhaij. li<tut . . iw tne hml .\i s,n,,,n 
^Junifco, ofawnttlle Vfii'htr tk far m ,, ,,f s.iji,, 
or yrokh, or t. tr^ Uiat li. for ar lou< tlii> 

wiiirt hbaij uiiifoiiuiy I uw from ui.e u ur:er.->bir U 
bcolt. 

(Tlie allubi ui to i> 4 QuUrAe, II. i. 
14.) . 

Carric-Thura, in t he Orkney Islands, 
the palace of king ('.it'mlla. 'it is the ' 
t.tle of .one of the Os.^ian poems, the 1 
subject being as follows :-I-iDgaI, going I 
on a visit to Cathnlla king of the Urk- ' 
nevs, observes a signal of di.stre.vs on iho ! 

/•‘I' ^ivuS>uia, had 
JbLr/fk Eingal puts to 

and overtlinovs 
Erothal m single combat; but just as Lis 
sword was raised to .“lay the fallen king. 

Her shield and helmet “Hying ivide ■’ 

"»t t;, 

rSk * ^f<d-b.al, but invited him and 
palace, where ther passed the 
mght in banquet and m bong.—Ossian 
^ume~2^ura. ** vssian, 

-^d^hig ir* ^ ^ * 

fimtous Spanish epigfam. ^ a j 


lous opaniab epigram. 


find him 


1 our I^rd from the judgment hall, struck 
I Him, sa> mg, “ Get on f Faster, Jeaua! ' 

I >> hereupon tlie JIan of .Sorrow* replied. 

I "I am going fast, Gartapbilus ; but tarn’ 
thou till I come again.” After the emeC- 
ti.vion, Cartapbilus w.as baptized by tfai 
s/mie Anatii'as who baptized Paul, ami 
rei eived the name of Joseph, At the 
I dost of every century ho falls into a 
trance, and wakes up after a time it 
1 yomig man about HO years of ago.—ifo*« 

) of t.c ChmakUB ot iho Abbev of m. 

I Arifm, "* ' 

I .. (" was copied and con- 
! tinned by Matthew Paris, and cantalns 
the ''arliest imeoune of the Wandering 
Jew, A.D. 1221#. tn 12431%iltpHouskes 
aftenvards bishop of Tournay, wrote the 
“rhymed chronicle.”) 

I Carter (Jfrs. DedftraJi), housekeeper 
te hurplna the lawyer.—J. M. Morton, 

A Ile<juiur Fix, 

Car'thaice (2 tyl.). When Dido 
came to Afnca she bou^t of the natives 
as mnch land os coutd be ettcompassed 
With a bnll’s Iridb,'’ The iwxeeipent being 
Made, Dido cut the hide mto thongs* w 
as to enclose a space snlS<^enj^ TaJH!® 
fuL ^ Ae called Butsa 

hidT”)”**** “* 

The foilowing is * aimilar rteij ^ 
*“**®*y Tahttteha ««wt«8 
to the Ruastaa exjdosflw m «WWi 
they wnld eseof»i»as with• to^» hide? 
m the BussIj^, eutil^the w*® 

Sd‘s,;'»2sf5ate£‘^ 
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CASSIUS. 


Cassel (Ckiunt). an empty-headed, 
heardesa, eonceiteu puppy, who pays 
court to Amelia Wildeubaim, but is too 
iasuflmble to be endured. lie tells her 
be “learnt delieacv m Italy, hanteur in 
Spun, enterprise in France', prodeucu in 
Bussia, sincerity m Knfjlnnd, aad^ love 
in the wilds of Anipnca,” for civih/od 
nations have lotifi Mnce substituteil m- 
trispie for love.—Inchbald. XomV I'oks 
(1^), altered from Kot/ebue. 

Cassi, the inhabitants of Hertford¬ 
shire or Oassio.—Ci8>ar, Commentaries, 

Cassib'ollaun or CaBsib'olaii 
(protwibly “Caswallou”), brother .and 
successor of Lud. lie was kin:j of 
Britain when Julius C’sesar inv.aded tlie 
island. Geoffrey of Monmouth •<av‘>, in 
his British Nu^tory, that C.assibeH mn 
routed C^sar, and drove him luck to 
Gaul (bk. iv. 3, it). In Caesar s .second in¬ 
vasion, the Briti''Ii airain vanquished him 
(ch. 7), and “sacrificed to their croils as 
a thank-offcriiif; cows, lOu.OOO 

sheep, 30,000 wild bt.asls, and towls 
without number ” (ch. SU Androjj'eus 
(4 syl.) “duke of Tnnov.anlum," with 
6000 men, having join* J the Homan forces, 
Cassibellaun was w'orsted, and at^reed “to 
pay SOOO pomds of silver j early in 
munte to Homo.” Seven years after this 
Cassibellaun died and was buried at York. 

In Shakespeare’s Cymhdine the name is 
called “ Cassibelan.” 


hia Backs, but forgot the magic word. 
“ Open Barley! he cried, but the door 
remained cIo'‘.cd. Presently &e robber 
band returned, and cat him dovm with 
their snbies. They then backed tb* 
carcase into four parts, placed them near 
the door, and left the cave. AU Baba* 
carried off the body and hod it decently 
interred.—A»«6<!rt» ISinhU (*‘Ali BaliSt 
or the Forty Thieves * 

Cas'aio {Michael)^ a Florcntitte, 
lieiitcn.«iut in tlie Venetian army nuder 
the command of tlthollo. Simple-minded 
but not strong-mmded, and therefore 
e.asilv led by others who iwseessed greater 
power of will. Being overcome with 
wine, he engaged in a strect-brawl, for 
wliirh he was suspended by Othello, but 
Desdemon.a pleaded for hxs restoration. 
Ingo m.ade capital of this intercession to 
roubc the jealousy of the Sloor. Cassip’s 
“.almost” wife w’as Biiuica, his mistress. 
—bhakcspearcj Vthelh (Itill). 

"t'lUMo'* la bran, benmleiit, and bonast. ralttTd only 
'nr ti 1 w.-uit of sltibbonmett to nabt au inaldloici tnaitn. 
tij'i l>r. Jobuvm 

Cassiodo'rus (iforcus Aurilius), a 
grc.at ‘•tatesraan and learned writer of tiie 
M\th century, who died at tlie age of 
](»0, in a.i>.* 662. He filled many high 
oflices under Theod'oric, but ended bis 
da> s m a convent. 

r '.ten 'ivhile to «Iwnted laviortMi 
On Mdn.ui( Aiindius OfuniodMiK 

Lunsfiltow, Tbo Oolden 


**♦ Polyasnus of Maoedon tells us 
that Caisar had a huge elephant armed 
with scales of iron, with a tower on its 
back, filled with archers and blingers. 
TYhen this beast entered the sea, Cmsi- 
velaanus and the Britons, who had never 
Seen an elephant, were terrified, and their 
horses fied in affright, so that the Homans 
were able to land witliout molestation,.— 
See Drayton’s Polyolbwn, viii. * 

Tbeto Am btra at Sonuui Iwra vorjti’p a SlatUmoiM «ni. 
pcnv-ldlot 

Suck la Bone .. . hear It, apirlt of CMsivcIaun. 

TanipKin, Boaakta. 



ClagItixnL brother of Ali Baba, a 
Parisian. He married an heiress and soon 
beeotoe one of the richest merchants of 
tito place, T^’ben he d),seovered that Lis 
VatpM had made himself rich by hoards 
frdlii the irobbers’ cave, Cassim took ten 
Bwlai dNutged.wifih panniers to carry ai/ay 
part ikf'fheaame booty. “ Open Sesame 
be eriet^ a^d the door opened. He filled 


Cassiope'ia« wife of Oe'pheub 
(2 .vji/l.) king of Ethiopia, and mother of 
Androm'eda. Shc^buasied herbelf to bo 
fairer than the sca-nyraphs, and Neptune, 
to punish her, sent a huge sea-serpent to 
ravage her husband’s kingdom. At death 
she was made a constellatmn, consisring of 
thirteen stars, the largest of which form 
a “ chair ” or imperfect W. 

. . . bad you been 
Bpbared op with OaMlopato. 

ratinyton. TMa Jtkttimii 


Cassiii^ instigator of the eonspiiuoy 
against Julius Osraar, and friend oi Bru¬ 
tus. ~Shakesp6axe, Julku Gaemr <1307). 


iirutui Tli« IbK Of all tli« ItonuuM. tM* ibw wwf! 

It b tmiMMaibltf Uiat «v«r tkim 

SbiHihl br««d tby ImMiAk I owa »<•« lau* 

la tbb dead man tboB yon ihaJI km ne pay* 

1 thaB Slid Otut, Catohii I Aall andBiM. 

iaiwaaa 

Ohorlto Mayaa Toniis tood Am koniOli ekb abotot). 
na ooantonaiKo was winally adusaa Sstt 

prttAoa at paAnM or tf p(M»: abbsw 
••Mamtot," “Brnrlay? atnbeW.". "w**' 

"Zaniu,'* and "Cnsstn,'’ Iw latMd tb* Maa D* 
stDtad.— Bar. 3. ICouns^/^a cf C, M. 

“Hamlet” {Shakespetu^t 
ley” (2'Atf fiowwifer, Ilwre)^ 


CAma»:E!TTE. 
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Stranger ” (B» Thompaon); ** Pierre ” 
(Kcnute Pre$erwdt Otway)} “Zanga” 
(Revenge, Young). 

Castagraette (Captain), a hero whoae 
etOQiaoh was replaced hy a leather one 
made hy Dosgenettes l^'.oe.nctn, but 
]ii$ career was soon enaed by a bomb¬ 
shell, which blew him into atoms.— 
Mangel, A Fr&u^ Uxtravaganza. 

CaetaHOy son of lord Acasto, and 
Polvdore’s twin-brother. Both the 
brolbers loved their fether’a ward, Mo- 
nini'ia “ the orphan." The love of Poly- 
rlorc wee dishonourable lovo, but Castalio 
loved her truly and married her in 
private. On the bridal night Polydore by 
treachery took Ins brother's place, and 
next day, when Monimia discovered the 
deceit which had been practised on her, 
and Polydore heard that Monimia was 
really married to his brother, fhc bride 
ooisoned herself, the adulterer ran upon 
ids brother's sword, and the husband 
stabbed hims^.—Otway, The Orphan 
(1680). ' 

Mr. wniu's emtiance In coined; vnui nercr once ((),• 
putrd, but the tieft iu<lsc« eiktel Mm for dSiOn iit luirtb In 
tniSHir. ea •* Bnailei." •• OMtallo,” " JEdjar," “ Moneys," 
"Jufflu.**—CfaotMood. 

%* “Hamlet" (Shakespeare); “Ed¬ 
gar" (A’inijr Zear, Shakespeare); “Mo- 
m'^cs” (Tamerlanet Rowe); “JafRer” 
(Venice Preserved, Otway). 

Cas'taly, a fountain of Pnrnn'sso*', 
sacred to the Masco. Its waters had the 
Mituc of inspiring tbooe W'ho drank 
(hereof with the gift of imetrj’. 

Casta'x'a, the lady addreoped by Wm. 
ITabington in his 'poems. She was Lucy 
Herbert (daughter of Wm. Herbert, first 
lord iWia), and became his wife. (Latin, 
ciita, “chaste.") 

If then, Cattwn. I In heaven imr move, 

Nor esrtt. nor ttell. wiuire am I bnt tn hm t 

W. 2b Ciubera (died 18Ut 

Ttieiieetrr of MaMnsttm iboin that bepoeaewiil. . . 
^ nji iruiinn ta » huly of birth and vlrtins. the 
t uuu-a'' whom be ofterwt^ manled.—HnUun. 

Cftstle IDangerouB, a novel by sir 
>». Scott, after the wreck of his forrune 
repeated strokes of paralysis (1631). 
inose who read it must remember they 
the last notes of a dying swan, and 
iotiMjar to scan its merits too strictly. 

Xkmgerim dr “The Perilous 
l^tle of Douglas." So called because 
n was thdee taken from the EngUi^ 
“fctween 1306 and 1607. • 

Ji. ^ Sunday, w^e the EngUsh 
at ehureh, pouglu leu on 


them and slew them; then, entering the 
castle, he put to the sword all he rauud 
there, and set fire to the castle (Marcli 
19 ). 

2. The castle being restored was placed 
undef the guard of Thirwall, but Douglas 
disguised his soldiers as drovers, and 
Thirwall resolved to ‘‘pillage the rogues." 
He set ujpon them to drive oE the herds, 
but the “drovers," being too rtrong for 
the attacking party, ovemowered £em, 
and again Douglas made himself master 
of the castle. 

3. Sir John de Walton nest volunteered 
to hold the castle for a year and a day, 
but Douglas disguised his soldiers as 
markeb>men canying corn and gross to 
I.Anark. Sir John, in an attempt to 
plunder the men, .set upon tiiem, but was 
ovennastered and slain. This is the 
subject of sir W. Scott’s novel called 
Ca’itle Pangerous, but instead of the 
market-men “with corn and grass," the 
novel substitutes lady Angusto, tiie pri¬ 
soner of Black Douglas, whom he pro¬ 
mises to release if the castle is surrendered 
to him. De Walton consents, gives up 
the castle, and marries the lady Augusta. 

Castle Perilous, the habitation of 
lady Liones (called by Tennyson 
Lyonors), Here she was held captive by 
sir Ironside the Red Knight of the Red 
Lands. Sir Gareth overcame the knight, 
and married the lady.—Sir T.’ Malory, 
Jltiiory of Prince Arthvr, i. 120-163. 

*#* Tennyson has poetised the tale in 
'Gareth and Lynette, but has altered it. 
He has even departed from the old story 
by making sir Gareth marry Lynette, 
and leaving the lady Lyonors in the cold. 

In the old btory Gareth marries lionSs 
(or Lyonors), and lus brother Ga'heris 
marries Linet (or LynctftO* 

A Tennyson bM quite mined the feope of the Arthurian 
lUlepory, «hlcb la a Sunyan't Cilffritn't fitvifrttt. t>. 
netta reiraaite the people of ihla world or the Iwhabit- 
onte of ne *' CiHy of IWetmction.” Uonfs** repreMote 
the "bride.*’wlucb aays to the CbrhAuui "Oomel" and 
it the brfale In heaven of thorn who flpht the ftght of 
faith. *‘(^tle rerOous” la the OelettM Citv, wt on « 
hilL lynette aeofEt at Gareth aOer every eonqumt, for 
" the carnal mind la enmity acafaitt Godbut Giuetb 
"fljghta the Oght," and wins the bUde. wmyaon inaiDea 
the Clirlstlan leave tlia Uty of OeStniaaon, eomitter 
Apollyoa and all tho fiantf, stand In aipht of the 
Celesuat Ctty, ase tbe brlM tnvlUna Mm to heaWn. and 
thm many lynette or the perMmiBnationoftbo*'irorM. 
tha Oesh, and Uie devil.*'—See ATorct and QwrM* 
(January 19, Tabrnaiy Ig March IS, U7t). 

Castle in tlie Air or Chateau 
d'iEspagns, a splendid thing of fuaey 
or hope, but wholly without any real 
exiraencib called a “caoHe of Hpain," 
because Spain has no costlea orahateapi. 

So (hveh jShlsmfs meam “naTer,” be* , 



CASTLK OF ANDALUSIA. m CAT. 


I ;d8e tbare were no such things &h 
^'Gtcck Kalends.'* 


K« s»nies point to* ddsln «w le Jnnlln d a jti »jr 
cidtliv Kliment bien le \ ><<tK ne d <>iu/ | t ue 
neetn pea eeque Tons nftU df*in/ d»o r I it 
Wen ccque Mina wtev Oe quot a •■t )l d I» I' * 
th'i^eaiis en Eapagne luliiiutl iioi li i 1 iliur tii 
>i tnef —St. Srojqoii di> sUea ibi h p it inin 
W rittrtff (I IfCuly oh the tulffiit f ContiHt m h i. 
885 {Uu) 

Castle of Andalusia, an opera hj 
.John O’Keefe. Don i t^ar, the ■•on of | 
don Scipio, being ill-treated bt his 
father, turns robber ciiitf, but ult unte i 
marrus fv ren.?ji, ud buiuiits rtinKtled 
to hin f ither. 


'Ihe plot IS too cotiifh ib I t' le 
understood m a to\ hm Don ( i-^ir 
bpndo, Lortn/i, \Ktoni, Pidnllo «<l 
Ttmimlo, all .iS'imic ihanttirs dn'ereai 
to tluir icil ones. 

Castle of In'dolence (* * \ n 

the Ian I ot Dryi\amis«, 
sense is cner' itcd bi strsuil ph isiiris. 
The ow tier of tla c isth la in e> t n itt r, 
•»ho dc}lives tLi si who entir ii < ♦ tluir 
physical tnergv and iriMloin ot uiil. 
Ihomson, C i U t f t > n 

Castle of Maidens, 1 dmbuuh. 

f/iT m] it 0 i t t m f n int XfrrtA 

IlOrt' ft L-t ( fi 1 ri ll I t 1 \l t lirji 

o til ^loiuUm si, i,.n —I jJio / uuh Lluoij 

a 

Cas'tlewood the hero ne 

of A>/ jitJ a novel bv fhoiktriv, th» 
“linest picture ot sjltndid luatuiis 
pli 3 sical btautv ever giv tn to tne world 

Cas'tor (»*'/'//t'onos) the wrsrbt — * 
Su \V. Scjtt, twwaf JiJKtt oj I'jiiti 
(time, Rufa»). 

Castor, of elas^'c fable, is the son of 
Trpiter and Leda, and tvvin-brothi r of 
Folluv. The brothers were ao atlaehtd 
to taeh other that^apitcr set them itnong 
the stars, where they form the eori^iella -4 
tion Gmnru (“ the twins "j. ( -stnr and 
Pollux are called the Urn’emtor “suns 
of Dios,” t c. Jove. 


Caa'triot {George), calhd by tl 
Turks “ Scandtrbeg’* (1404- 1407 

George Castnot was son of an Albanui 
pnnee, delivered as a hostage to Amt 
II* Me won such favour fnm tl 
brftao that he was put in command ( 
WWj men, but abandoned tlie lurks i 
the battle of Mors'va (14 U). 
nblttiwtet dark Mot 

«“>««»». n* VumMo Jnn (411 IntetliuU) 

When Victor Emmanuel TJ. went to lui 


can}, tJie palli from Lucca to Piatoia 
was «>tr4wed witli roses. At Pistoia the 
nipbin heirs of Puccl'ni met him, 
bcuing a sword, and said, “This if 
tlu hword ot (.astniccio Castrarom. the 
g'. at It ill in soldier, and head of the 
Oh I be lines in the fourteenth century. 
It w IS oommitlod to oar ward and keep^ 
mg till srroe patriot should arise to 
dihvir Itah and make it free.” Victor 
Tminmuil, seizing the hilt, exclaimed, 
t pie trv !" (**Thl8 IS for 

nu )—I H Browning, TAa Steord of 
(jioi If 10 CUd /1 on. *' 

Cas'yapa (i ^ ',L father of the 
1 ntn >r(aU, who dwelK in the mountain 
oalku lliniaiu'ta or lliniakoot, under 
t'e Irii of Liiv. —Southey, Curas of 
A f I hi (lanto VI IS called ‘*Caayai», 

Ibitb. 

Cat (2Ar) has been from time im- 
mrnion il the familiar of witches} thus 
(Taluithin was changed bv the Fati» into 
a cat (\ntonmua Liberahs, 29). 

Ilccato also, whin lyphon eompcUed the 
gods and gotldes^es to hide themselves in 
animals, absumed the form of a cat 
(Puli'*vniaa, Ovid says, “Fele 

s*»ror Phobi Intuit.' 

7/0 ' it r th adv/e: that is, Cains 
amit 1 , V f non ruti ftm/ers ^mtar 
(“ the lilt 1< vcv lisb, but dots not like to 
wet licr paws 

111 r are not uTi'l n|H«n I woUtd, 

L !.» 1 n p K r iM » till' MR,!* 

lift I «. 7 C 1 S(M 1 


G< v/ /j.ifrr tnit*iitake a cat speak.— 
OldPuAth 


X<t iwom to vutu; « caf; reference is 
to the vjvirt of swinging a <at to the 
brani h ol a tree as a maw to be shot at. 
S}iakesj>eare refers to another varie^ of 
the sfK>rt; tlie cat being enclosed m a 
kathir bottle, was suspended to a tree 
and ^h< 14t “ ilang me in a bottle, Uke s 
cat' (Jf«f/i Adtiidtaui 
ami St( evert tells us of a third variety 
w bich the “ cat was jilared in a anofc"hag, 
hung on a line, and the players had to 
beat out the bottom of ibe bag,” He 
who succeeded m thus tibernring the cat, 
bail the “ privilege ” dl huiil^ tt ntter- 
wards. 


Adkrnnu Cats. A favoortte e®®®' 
mrnit of the “good cM tfooe*** • 
certau regiment «* KiWf^Tr 

was to tie two oate togtther by ^e 
swing them over^ liiM^ ^ SSI 
ferodous attacks apen eteh 
struggles to get Iro^ IK w4 


CATAIAN. 
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0 put down tliis cruel eport; ” and one 
la^', }uet as two unlortuuato cats were 
,eun}?, the aUrtn was given that the 
•itlouel WAS riding up post haste. An 
tificer present cut through their tails 
\itli his sword and liberated the cats, 
>iiich scRmpored oflE before the colonel 
uri%cd.—From a correspondent, signed, 
[{. G. Glenn (4, Kuwden Buildings, 
i'cmple). 

Tite Ktlhenny Cais. The 8tor>’ Ls tliat 
,wo cats fouglil in a saw-pit so ferociously 
jiat oju*h swallowcfl the other, leaving 
snlv tiie tails behind to tell of the won- 
Jcrtful encounter. — See Diothmrt/ of 
."Arflitf ami fliWc, for several other re- 
krcnccs to cats. 

Catai'an (3 a native of Catal'a 
or Cathay, the ancient name of China ; a 
boaster, a, liar. Page, speaking of fal- 
tiaff, hft\ K i 

I wUI nut iMillere w>'a « Catalan, Uinugh tlm prl(*it nf 
Uir li)*u tUHiuvn^nl hint fur a {rue luui |i <■ rrutkfut 
nb' ij —Jiwry OtnwIf'lHtiwr, act il. *v. 1 l3ti>>l}. 

Cateucla'ni, called CdtVuc/i/u'ni by 
Iholeiny, and CtWio bv Richard of <’iren- 
«\'sror. "'Hiey occnpicC liuckinghamhliire, 
ludf'trdjhire, and Uerifnrdrihirp. Brny- 
t< n refers to them in his i*oh,o/A* /», xvi. 

Caigttt (Be.), a caricature of Pr. 
.Vmc m 2he by Sara. Foote 


Cath'orine, queen-consort «tf Charles 
IT,; lattodticeu bv sir W. .Scott in 
hxrrd tkc Peak, (.See Oaihkkis’k, 
arnl nl'-f) under the leltu|’ K.) 

CatJi'mne (Pt.) of Alexandria (fourth 
eruiarj), patron saint of girls and \'ir- 
pns gcuerally. Her real name was 
iJorothcti; but St. Jerome says she was 
«’rTU<I Ciitlmrinu from the Synae word 
or Kathair^ “a crown,” beemtre 
s*hrut)n the triple croum t>f inartynlom, 
vir^mity, and wisdom. She was*tied to 
a ^ liCf 1 , but afterwards beheaded, Novem- 

A.ii, 310.—>3tleta{dirsi8tc8. 

To ijraui >^t, CatAarme't itnur means to 
,h\p a virgin,” 

art too to |„ jjft bmM «. CWJwitliw'i trww. 

loasUloir, UvangiUm (ISSSju 

China or rather Tartary, 
“thn !*’***^“ of Uie Tartar word Ji^taCy 
lUn« ” of the Khitai'ans or Khi- 

leordittor ♦ Albrftcflo, a«- 

i 8 b) Ariosto (OHuada i^W^sso). 

sin of Tofiwm, beJuved by 


liloma, daughter of Cormoc king of 
Ireland. lie was killed out of jealousy 
by Dueho'mar, and when Duebomar told 
Moma and asked her to marry him she 
replied, **Thoa art dark to me, DuchCn 
mar; cruel is thine arm to Moma. 
Give me that sword, my foe; ” and when 
ho gave it, she “ pierced his manly 
breast,” and ho died. 

CsUiIm., youn,; aon of Tomuui, tbou art of tbe Inve of 
Muma. Thn'i art(uitteani to Uie <lay of (Jus gloomy 
storm.—Ou.4n, t\nsral, 1. 

Catherine, wife of Mathis, in 27t<r 
Polish Jew, by .T. R. Ware. 

Cutlwrine ( 2'hc ooH»ft’s.«), usually called 
“The (^)imless,” fulls in love with iluon, 
a serf, her Bccn-tary and tutor. Her 
prisle revoUs at the match, but her love is 
ni,asterful. When the duke her father it. 
told of it, he in3i>ts on iiuun's m.arrying 
T’alluTine, a freed serf, on pain of death. 
Iluon refuses to do so till the countess 
herself ontroais him to comply. He then 
n3>hca to the wars, where he greatly 
distmptlsbcs Itimeelf, is created prince, 
and learns that his bride is not Catherine 
the quondam serf, but Cntherinc the 
duke's daughter, — S. Knowles, Zovo 
(1840). 

Cath'erine of Newport, the wife 
of Julian Avonel (2 ay/.).—Sir \V. Scott, 
The MonapUry (time, EliialicUi), (See 
Catkakink, and under K.) 

Cathlcen, one of the attendants on 
Flora M‘lvor. —Sir W. Scott, Wai'crley 
(time, '^■orge II.). 

Cathlin of Chi'tha, daughter of 
ratiunol. Bulh-Carmor of Cluba had 
slain CaUimnl in battle, and carried off 
Cathlin by force, but she contrived to 
niitke her escape and craved aid of Fingal. 
Onsian and 0.<(ear w'crc selected to esimuse 
hqr cause, and when they* reached Kath- 
em (where Buth-Canuor lived), Ossian 
resigned the command of the little to his 
»v>n Oscar, Oscar and Butb-Carmor met 
in combat, and the latter fell. The victor 
carried the mail and helmet of Duth- 
Carmoc to Cathlin, and Cathlin said, 
**Tuke thft mail and place it high in 
Selma's hall, that you may mnenilier the 
helpless in a distant land.'*>~Oasian, 
Cathlin of Clutha, 

Cath-IfO'da. The tale Is this iKin^l 
in his youth, makiiitf n voyage to me 
Orkneys, was driven stress of weather 
to Begmark. The king Stomo invited 
him w a feast, but Fingal, in diitmst« 
I ^clined the invitation. Stamo then 


CATHMOJ?» 


proposed to his son Swaraa to tmpri'>e 
Fingikl in his sloop; but Swaran replied, 
sl^ll not slay in shades, 1 move 
forth in light;” and Stamo lesohed to 
attack the sleeper bv himself. He eamo 
to tlie place where Fingal lay, hut finsjal, 
hearing the stop, started np and suecoeded 
in binding Starno to an oak. Vt dav- 
break he discovorod it to be tho king, and 
loosing lum from his bonds he said, “ I 
have sjrnrcd thy life for the sake <<t tliy 
daughter, Avho once warned nio^ of an 
arabnscude.”—Ossian, ChfA-Xorfa (in thre** 
duaos). 

Cath'xnor, voungorhmthir of Ciir'- 
har (“ lord of Atha ”), hut totally un’ike 
him. Cairbar was trcacIiLrous and ni \ljg- 
nant; Cathnior high-imnded and ho'pit- 
ftble. Cairbar murdered Connao king of 
Ireland, and basnng inveigled Osnr ison 
of Ossian) to a fc i^-t, i amivd up -i ipMrrel, 
in which both fell, (\ilhinor scorned 
sneh treachery. Cathmor ]« the second 
hero of the poem called Ttin' and 
falls by the h.and of Fingal fbk. \ in.). 

CoUimor thp frifud of ■■tnoj.nrs, tbo Irother if rd* 
tiBfntl Cit.ijiu’ Uit'r ,oiiS srre n t IL* ^ mo Tlio 
light of l-tnTcn uih ii> thelKwom of Citl iro. 
rj^oontho lnnk^ rf ItJn, iiHcn juihilol S 1 '.hAhs; 
cotoh c*iii^< I-*) vi or t|if ]) it) jt nnii cilltvl % r I „ .Itllio 
f«akt }'u* ( I'l f lori’nlt in tlit noixl, tvi »' i tt > >uiit. 
tf jiraisc.—0 ii7i I mtu, t. 

Catli'olio (^Ac). 

Alfonso I. ot Asfiirias, called by 
Cregorv.lll. //is Oifhoha (CD.!, 

739-707). 

Ferdinand IT. r f Ar'agon. husband of 
I-5.abclla. Also called ‘‘the viiy” 

tl4.'.2, M74-l.'»in). 

Isaliella svife of Ferdinand II. of 
Aragon, so odlcd for her zeal m (-lablish- 
ingthc Inquisition (1450, M71-l.'f'l). 

Catholic Majesty (Cathoi,L>i Jfa- 
^tnd), the sprinal title of the kings «,f 
Spain. It n as first given to king l.'a ir^ 
(690) in the third (’ouncil of Toledo, for 
hifl zeal in rooting out tlie “Ariim 
heresy,” 

Ool a Deo wlmnmi merihim nM rero rnflwiiiro De- 
ciMdoregif CuiaDeoaKmiroronintfliinarUuxtiflco 
IcweOo Kgi t-Otesor. Jfay, 11!7 and ILS, 

But it wa.s not thcja settled as a fi.xcd 
title to the kings of ,Sp.ain. In ]5t0 
Alexander VI. gave tlie title toFejdin.uid 
V. king of Aragon and Castile, and from 
(hot time it became annexed to the 
Spanish crown. 

A b Atott mlrt poiitlflce Xerdbianain *' Palhc^lH " no- 
nemeMOR a^fnt tu ikiMwm aim )•©!» irnniAinim 

Clll^tX^ 08 f cousio of Modeloii} bronght 


ro CATO. 


up bv her uncle Gor'gibos ,» plain citizen 
in the middle rank of life. These iwn 
silly girls have hod their heads tattned by 
novels, and thinking their names coniiHon« 
iiiace, Ciiihos calls herself Am into, and 
her cousin adopts the name of PoUx'ena. 
Two gentlemen wish to marry them, hut 
the girls consider their manners too 
u'laftected and easy to be “good s^le,” 
so the gentlemen’send their to 

repre-sont the “niarqnis of MascariUe'^ 
and the “viscount of Jodclet.” The 
girls arc delighted with these “dis¬ 
tinguished noblemen; ” but when* the 
game has gone far enoU;^, the* masisrs 
enter, and lay bare tlie trick. The girls 
niG taught a usofnl lesson, without Iming 
inMdvod in anv fatal ill consequenoea.— 
IMolibre, /a's iVCcicuaca iZaftfiu/cs (1669). 

Catbulla, king of Inistore (iAff 
OrkwHi>) and brother of Coma'la (o.e.). 
I'lngai, on coming insight of the palace, 
observed a beacon-fiantc on its Wp «s 
signal of di>»tres'*, for Frothel king of 
Som liad besieged it. Fingal attached 
Frothal, engaged him in single comliat, 
diTcatcd him, and made him prisoner.— 
0''«iian, CurncK- Tfturat 

CatTIine (3 sy/.), anotnan patrician, 
who headed a conspiroc}' (o overthront tlie 
(>01 eminent, and olitain for himself and 
hts followers all {daces of pmver and 
trust. The conspiracy iv.as discovered by 
Cicero. Catiliu** escaiied and put hhnself 
at the head of his arrays but fell in the 
buttle after fighting with despmate 
daring (n.c. G2). * Ben Jonsoa wrote a 
tragedy called CaMiiut (1611), and Vol¬ 
taire, m his Jlotm Santv&f has introdn^ 
the conMiiracy and death of CJatllujo 
(1752). 

Ca'to, the hern and title of % tragedy 
by J. Addison (1713). Disgusted with 
Csc'iar, Cato retired to VHica (in Africa), 
wtiero he had a small repnhUc and 
mimic senato; hut Chesut tostdved to 
reduce Utica os he had done the test of 
Africa, and Cato, finding 
hopeless, fell on his own awoird* 

Tho'Mwn Mid ** 0)1 M tht fi»M ofJkwita 

H* a nU ipMidiMu, tmhi, slWJt 

CumulkMlfimtii. and mntlilSil fih ttUaldr; 

WBail gltb l U Saw tlb twiiaiwime . . , 

gubitii* dvfandtMatlibdHlN* n/meNrw wtt «en«» 
H junicuiid ef 4 


I Ml C wW' 


severe morals, stikt SwiC 
SDcech. bat <a undmwtodL^ 
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CAVBO?.AmrUAM< 


-- .. rnm.nm, . . . 

like tht Rotnaa cetuor of that 
name, tiie gnudfothcr the Cato of 
i;tica, who resembled him in chanieter 
and noftnaers. 

Cato and MctrUn^ius. Cato of Utica^s 
acctvnd wife was Haxtid daughter of 
Philip. He allowed her to live with his 
iricna Hortrasius, and after the death of 
llorteosius took her back again. 

[ftidlKAiildontasrwatnlitritb ttewlMltoinan. 

n<^ir. htoie eSMa. th« umientloiM, 

WlM kat bb lab to Mi (one HnOentiin. 

ajmn, OmJuan, n. 7 IU31). 

Catullus. Wd Byron calls Thomas 
Moore Um ** Bribfah CntuUns." referring 
to a volume ot amatory poems published 
m 1K08, under tlie pseudonym of 
•'Thomas Little,’* 

Tu UttV! mtHt ratiiRuii iiT hla dfty. 

A» k»v«t iHit M Ironioml M hit Ui. 

Bfron, j&nelnb SaiMb »nd beoteh Rwi*mtn { 1800 )i 


Cau'rus, the stormy west-north-west 
wind; called in Greek, Argg^th* 

Iti* ground br pkning Cbunw Kursil. « 
IhoiQMiti Caitit «f Itidolimeb, U, P74Q. 

Caustio, of the fiospatch newspaper, 
was the si^ature of Mr. Bcrle. 

Chrisiuj^gr Caustic^ the pseudonym of 
Thomas Green Fessenden, author of 
Terrible l^nctoratiem, a liudibrastic poem 
(1771-1837). 

Caustic (Co/onel), a fine gentleman of 
the last centary, very severe on the 
degeneracy of tlio present race,—Henry 
hlackcnzic, in The L<mujer, 

Cn'va or Florida, daughter of St. 
.Tnlhin. It w'os the violation of Cava by 
Roderick tiint brought about the war 
between the Goths and the Moors, ia 
which Roderick w'aa slam (a.o. 711). 


Tie Oriental Calttlltts, Saadi or Sadi, 
a Persian poet. He ma»-fied a rich 
merchant’s daughter, but the marriage 
was an unhappy one. His chief works 
arc The Chdtstan (or “ganlen of roses ”), 
and The Bosian (or garden of fruits”), 
(]17d-1291). 


Cau'diue Forks,anarrow uavsinthe 
mnvntams near Capua, now' called " the 
Valley of Arpaia.** Here a Roman army 
iimdir the consuls T. Velu'riiirt Calvi'nus 
anil Sp. postu'inins fell into the hands of 
the .Sam'nites (2 sgl.), and were made to 
“ ptt&s under the yoke.” 


Cau'dio (Jfrs. Margaret), a enrtain 
lecturer, who between Cloven o'clock at 
nieht and men the next morning, dcli- 
v« iwd for tiiirty ^ears a curiam lecture to 
her husband .lob Caudle, generallv a most 
grnMc listener; if he replied, uie nro- 
^noed him insofTorahlv rude, and if he 
®<l not he was insiKftcrably sulky.— 
Pouglas Jerrold, FuacA (“'fhe Caudle 

CaaTin© (Sir), a knight who served 
he TMnc to the king of Ireland, lie IWl 
lave with ChrbtabeBo (8 sgl.), the 
daughter, and became his 
,P\4tht wife, without her father’s 
he When the king knew of it, 

»ir Canline (2 syL). After a 
nj,,.Soldain asked the lady in 
*** Canline challenged hia 
He himself, however, 
he had meived. and 
^ii^”*bkbfclle, out grief, '‘bunit 


Cavalier ( The). Eon de Beaumont, 
called by the French £e Chetalier dfEon 
(17:;8-1810). Charles Breydel, the 
Flemish landscape pamter (1C77-1744). 
Francisco Cairo, tlie historian, called 
FI Cnraltere del Cairo (i598-lt>74). Jean 
le Clcrc, Lc Chevalier (1587-1633). X 
Bnpt. Marini, the Italian poet, called 
li Cavalwre (1,’>69-1625). Andrew Michael 
Rambav (1G86-17131. 

James Francis Edward Stuart, the 
“Old Pretender," was styled Le Charier 
de St. George (1C88-1766). .Charles 
I’Mwaril, the “Young Pretender,” was 
styled The JSonntc Chevaiter or lAe 
loung Cavalier (1720-1788). 

Cavalier Sorvent^, colled ia 
Spanish coric^go, and in Italian emsAeo. 
A young gentleman who plays tiie 
gallant to a married woman, escorts her 
w places of miblic amusement, calls her 
coach, hands her to supjief, buys her bou- 
qi|^ts and opera tickets, etc. 

Wt nuy mum* bb awatoiy ew 
A> mmm twrrat*. 

Pynm, Con Jmn, lU. 84 

CavalI^ “hing Arthur’s hound of 
deeiieat mouth,”—Tennyson, /rfW/s of lAo 
A7ny(»Enid”). 

Cave of AdulTaxn« a cave iiv 
which David took refuge when he fled 
from king Saul; and thitiier resorted to 
him *' every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one 
that was discontented” (t kail. 1 , 2 ). 

Mr. John Bright called the eecedters of 
the ra|ptm party AdnlPamites (4 
and wd that Lowe and Horsmen, like 
David in the eave of Adtdlmn, 0 ttMied. 
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together all the ducontcntcd, and all 
that were politically distressed. 

Cave of ‘M'ft.TO'm nn, the .abode of 
the god of wealth. Tlie oione^-god lliit 
•ptwars as aim-ier, then becomes .i s^orktr 
ol metals, and ultimateh the god of all 
the treaMues of the world. All men bow 
down to his clnnghtcr Anibitioii.— 
{Spender, Fatry Q>uvi), li. 7 

Cave of Montesi'nos, ab 'n* 
feet in depth, in the he.art ot Li M tri > i 
So called because Monte'no>. nninl 
thither wlwn he quitted tlie 1’n.nch ei urt 
on Account of some insult oifeiui to luin. 
CerrantSs aisited the care, and it i'* noiv 
often resorted to b\ sbephcid-. i- a 
shelter from the cold or run. 

Cav'endish, author of Pi u 

.and niimeroux gtiide-bi o^,^ on 
g.ames, as I’lnut, J 

l*illutidi>, o*c. Henrv .Tiine>,, cdUnr ot 
“Pastime*" m 27.. 2».( / .nnd/it. {jt a 
newspapers (l^Jl ). 

Cavendish Square (L Ti.h-n', -o 
ca’'ed fiom flenrn 1 ^. 1 1 a\endi>> i, ^v^^e < * 
lalwarJ hccouil I'lrl oi Ovtord ami 
Mortimer (built 17li'). 

Cawfher (JO* the hike of paradi-^e, 
the u.ater-) ui nJuiii are sueet a<i hi>ni\, 
cold as Slum, .and clear as cri«-lal. If.' 
wlio onpe t.i'iti'' th« roof shall ncitr 
tlirst again.— Kctitn, cviii. 

ri.{htMiij h oins s -lu itur-l tha diffl tilUp* if I V. 
ni l ' mii to." i.‘ ,rp brio#' fi'.-iiri" .,1 

Wi( J.ed bj JtmkJuK ih ».> I < i t> t r [ntiu th 
jre kUj I Ti 1 fi > n a 1 ('iw h «r 1 hU 
thtt fu^t which f J uitl h HP »>f thp r f nji» 
bu. i.eat'.trn-^hmg Ml ij 
IltllUMiurj UtK.l;lnk.,'t» 1 ' 

Cax'on {Old /taoM, h<tt(dr>s<H.r of 
Jonathan Oldbuck (“ the .anti .nan ”) 
ofMonkbarns. • i . v 

/(?»Wy Caron, a milliner ; dtuv'oter of 
Old Jacob.—Sir W. Scott, The Atdt .•fitt , f 
(time, George HI.;. " 

Caxton (Pisi^tnltu^)^ the hero i.f 
Bulwers novel The Ca/fons, and the 
ftigned author of its sequel, called ih, 

entitled Caxtcnmna (IbGJ). ^ 

^ Mecca (// ow}, from pillar 
to post ^ Tv muntet or rarrMe from ^ V- a 

erh, meaning to - 

^ porpo'.elesdy or idiv. Cca t 

j^iWk^'sriU'v'iatlhS'i 


CELIA. 


I Cecil, the hero of a novel eo caUed by 
Mib. Gore tlTlW-1861). 

CeciPs Fast, an Act of Parliament 
; by W. Cecil, lord Burleigh, to enjoin the 
citing of d.Hh on certain days. The 
object of tins Act wna to restore the fish 
trade, winch iiad been almost ruined by 
the Kt formation. Papists eat fish on 
la'>t-il!u s, and at tho Beformation the 
citi.ig of fish being looked on as a Hedge 
ol bid iuith, no one was willing to iie 
I under ^he bU'^picion of being a papist, 
and no one n vtulj buy fish. 

Cecilia (St.\ the patroness of mnsL 
Cl ni* and “ inventor of the organ.” The 
legend vaa <5 tiuit an angel f»*ll in love 
with C.eili.i for her musical skill, and 
nightlv brougiit her roses from paradise. 
Iltr hiwKind saw tlic angel visitant, who 
gaie to both a crown of martyrdom. 

run to incitko ihr d^l 

Tii.C brought t)i« iiimKirial rowt 
lo 6L Adb« s I nital rtismbiv 

/ ongruUoir, 14# vMm logtiH. 

Co'dric, a thane of Rotherwood, and 
s>im.inied “ the Saxon.”—Str W. Scott, 
Iwiitoe (time, Richard I.), 

Cel'adon and Amolio, lovers 
of marchless beauty, and moat devoted 
to t,v h otlu r. Uetiig overtaken by a 
thundcTsii nn, Ainelia became alarmed, 

[ liut < efftdon, folding his arm about ber, 

I ‘-.aid, “ ’ 113 feaftty lo be near thee, sore; * 
but willii he spoke, Ameba was stnuk 
by hghlning and iell dead in his axwh. 
--lh<iai".on, T'te AlvriOrt* (“Summer,” 

1 < I. 

(I (iadon, like Giloe, Celia, Lesbia. 
J>ipbn»", tte., may be employed tc 
signify A lady-love generally,) 

Cele’no or Oola'xio, ddof of &•> 

biirii.c,. 

then, on •CTun'stone 

Gilei IbbiMr, thnut IHumpf, (oa Marthy (IttO). 

ColQs'tiaJ City {The), Heavtn ia 
so called b^ Bunyan, in his Ws 


(“ highest eternity”), TUto-Holiig (“*w; 

«kAi»A*..^df .. 1 ^. 0 ......._ fiV IVI'I %v A.i .. aa# _ 


etc,, embraeiog a pmod <» 800,000 y«»** 
previous to To"4ii, whjMIO mipt ii 

B.C. 2963-2838, 


usnrping duke. 


donlb^ «r 

k«, wtd'dOWU^ mrii 
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daughter of the bftoi«Aied duke. When Ro-< 
salind was driven from her uncle’s court, 
Celia determined to go with her to the 
forest of Arden to seek out the banished 
Juke, and for security sake, Rosalind 
dressed In boy's clntbcs and calicd her¬ 
self ‘‘ Gan'Laiod,” while Celia dressed as 
ii peasant frirl and cnllod herself 
“Alu'nn.” When they reached Anlcn 
thc> lodged for a time in a shepherd's 
hut, and Oliver d© Bovs was sent to tell 
Them that his brotlTcr Orlando was hurl 
.md could not come to the hut as usual. 
Oliver and Celia fell in loTre with each 
other, and their wT'ilding day was fixed. 

resumed the dress of Rosalind, 
itid the two brothers marrie*! at the fcauic 
imte.—Shakespeare, As YtM it 

(lu98). 

a girl of Ifi, in Wliihhcad’a 
Comedy of The *SS/AW /or Lottra, It 
ua< uritton expressly for Mrs. Giliber, 
daughter of Ur. Ame. 

Mrt (li tj«r At ttie Uni« tnwe (Iula *'•>'* )*rrt fihl. T nt 

0.. ilv'AXtnll STTtlWrtiy B"lll lIllTMKIITl HI lllT 

li mi, 'Hliii licr MniiHier \U-\> Uv ■ iiAblnl Ihh ti< it| 
t ,1 iitiinuvrof * I'cttA" Ailti ttU ilir i<ariitl« (ii>|H.tusn<» 
L.ibliit l>> U.e tUilW, - PttUjr. A mt tain. 

ClVift, n poetical name for any lady¬ 
love: as “Would you know my Celia's 
clmriKS , . , ? ” Not unfrecj^ncntly 
btrejdi'on js the wooer wlien Celia is the 
wotH’d. 'Ihonias Oarew calls his “ sweet 
<■ writing” Cciia; her real name is not 
known. 


Jtidicules is a mere dummy. She is 
brought on the stage occasionally towards 
the end of the play, but never utters one 
word, and seems a supernumerary uf no 
importance at all. 

Colizi'da, tlm viclim of eount Fathom’s 
sednetion. — Smollett, Count Fathwt 
(1754). 

His rount ploecr) nn EuUiui linrp bi hi>r tMitnxnn, aial 
**thtt BtriuD no siHiiior frit lb* lnif)ie6al<'n of tho hhiA 
than thty bBsan In iKiur forth a ctrrotn uf melody moro 
raiiKliingl* (]r)i,a)tf<il than tiio woe of IMutonwl, ti>e 
waililliiit tiruok, and all tbo Loucert of tbo itood. 
letti louKt fathotn, 

CelTide (2 syf.), beloved bv Valentine 
and his son Francisco. The lariy naturally 

J rrefers the voungor man.—Beaumont and 
‘Jetcher, J/ums, Thomas (1019). 

Colt. Tcnnysion calls the irritability 
of the Irish and Wul-^h 

Tlio tliihl bjxtrrlcii of the CdL 

fn JUemorlAnt. etx. 

Celtic and Ibo'rian Fields (Prc), 
France and Spain. 

ItovtBS the CSeltlc and Ihertan SehK 

Milbtn, iamus, 60 piTU). 

Celtic Homer (T^c), Ossian, said 
to be of the third century. 

If 0‘jrian tned at the Introduction nf ChitftUnIty. •» tv 
all apitcaranm hr lilii, bi. rpui.ti arifl b« tha latter end of 
lh<* tlurd and Iwiriniilns of tho fourth centuiy. 

Ttio "t'aMrul''»f Kiiinml, who b no oibrr than Cara- 
riUla itoti of Soie'nu, rui|>eror of Home), aii^ ibo battte 
fiMCht Hsain'it I'lroa or Oaraiivui.. . Os the rpoih of 
Fni^ttl to Um tlilnl rrntury. and Irish tuxtonans place hla 
drub In Hie ytstr .Sd. Ossian nai Fingal’s sen.—£rt» 
Otnan, • 


f'l '!i‘i (molher of Faith, Hope, 
and (Imrity. She lit'cd in the hospice 
ialliil liohness. (Celiais from the Jjitin. 
'izhm, heaven.”)-*■ Spenser, i'ainf 
i. 10 (1,’iJH);. 


Cel'idon, the scene of one of Arthur's 
twelve battles, lUso called “ CeliUon-tlie- 
Fi.ri-t," and said to be Twcoddalo. 
•'flydilon was a common term for a 
hniisU forest. 


C^limone (3 e.yf.), a coquette courted 
'O' ^uofste (2 »y/.) the “ misantltrope ” (a 
riaiiy good man, both upright and mnnlv, 
“It blunt in behaviour, mde in spcecu, 
*na uucunventional). Alcests wat^ Cd- 
umi'nc to forsake socie^ and live with 
an^ V* *f this the refuses to doj 

** cannot dud, '* tout 
,. ®oi, conim© moi ttmt en vons, allez, 
^ 0 Q 8 refuse.” »•'«» ar. u..!. 



Lvi Pnfykttset 


Cenci. Frnnce<tco Cenci was a most 
proiiigate Rnuian noble, who had four 
guns and one daughter, all of whom he 
treated w'Uh abominable cntcliy. U ia 
said that he assassinated his two elder 
sons and debauched his daughter Bcatnce. 
Beatrice and her two surviving brothers, 
with Lucrctia (their luqther), conspired 
against Francesco and accomplished Ins 
death, hut all except lit© youngest broUicr 
periduHl on the scaffold*, SentcmbcT 11, 
i^l. (See Quuurtctiy iJtfrwfc, reb,, 1879.) 

it has lieen doubted whether the famous 
portrait in the Barberini palace at Rom© 
18 that of Beatrice Cenci, and even whether 
(iuido Kcni was the painter thereof. 

FOrey B. Shelley wrote a tragedy called 
7Aa dmer (J819). 

Cenimax'pi, the inhabitants of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cadibridge.>-i'«8ar, 
Gmmientarios, 

CentAur (The Blw\ a human ferm 
froii%th« waist upwards, and a goat 
eorerod wiUi bine shag from the fraist 
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dovttwiKt^, Like tke Ogri, he fed on 
hamen flesh. 

**8h^)Mte*.*iiii4he, “lumtheBtavCMitMT^ If^ni 
win gi*« nw «iW 7 thlra yv» a joiuie rhild, 1 tDromlw to 
tafaeaknndrail n war Unsnun mid Mr* Oie l^away*'* 
. . . Bi» 1<A« Blua Ctoilow] used toappoar on the top Of 
atoiiki vtth Us dub In one naud , . . ana n ilh n terrible 
eok» ciT out to the ihe^enlii. " Lease ine my prey, and 
1w off eqtli you!* —Oomtewe D'Annoy, J^iry IcriM 
Pnneea CarplUonn," 

Cen'tijry Whito, John White, the 
noneonfoTTUi^t lawj'er. So called from 
'his chief work, entitled 2%d Gt^ 
iury of Scandalous^ Malimant Priests, 
etc. (1590-1645). 


Od'plial (Greek, KephalS), the Head 
personuledfthe “acropohs*^ ot The Purple 
Island, fully described in canto v. of 
that poem, by Phineas FletcJier (1033). 


Oeph'alus (m Greek, Ju'pJaiios). 
One (MV, overcome wiUi lie.it, C( phalus 
threw liimself on the grass, and cried 
aloud, “Come, gentle Ama, and thi« 
heat allay!” The words were told to his 
young wife Prociis, ■who, supposing Aura 
to be some rival, became furiously 
jealous. Resolved to discover her rival, 
she stole next day to a covert, and soon 
saw her husband come and tJirow himself 
on the bank, crying aloud, “ Come, gentle 
Zephyr; come, Aum, come, this heat 
allay!” Her mistake was evidcut, and 
she was about Jio throw herself into the 
arms of her husband, when the young 
man, aroused by the rustlmg, shot an 
arrow ipto the covert, supporing some 
wild beast was about to spang on him. 
X^ocris was shot, told her tale, and died, 
—Ovid, Art of Lace, iii. 

(Ce^alus loves Proens, i,e. “ the sun 
kisses the dew.” Fiocns is killed by 
Cephalus, t.e. the dew is de^tro} cd by 
Ike rays of the sun.”) 


Ceras'tes (3 syL), the homed snake. 
(Greek, keras, ‘Sa hom.”) Milton uses die 
word in Porodiso Lost, x. 525 (1665). 

Cerberus, a dog with three hea<fs, 
which keeps guard in hell. I>antu places 
it in the third circle. 

Cutauh (trasl nxnuter, fleroe and itcMiga^ 

Uiravgh hta wuk tfareeroM tbroat borU mi a dog .. • 
Bl> ayu giaro oriauoii, Uadi his unctuous beard. 

His DMiy large, and tdawed tbe bands vlth wfalch 
He tears riM spirits, flays them, and their limlM 
nacemaBl disnnts. 

UanU^ MaU, ri, {UOt^ Caty^ tnnslatloa). 


Cer'don, the boldest of the rabble 
leaden in the encounter with llu''dibras 
at the bear-baiting. The original of this 
dhdxactev was Bewsos, a one-eyed cobbler 
and preacher, who was also a colonel in 
^ thimp army.—S. Butltnr, JSt^Snrasj 
%* 2 {1668/. , 


Oe'res (2 syt.), ike Fnuts ot IXarvest 
personified. In classic mythology Oer6s 
means “ Mother Earth,” the pioiecbesB of 
agriculture and fruits. 

(yres, the planet, is so called becanie it 
■was discovered from the observatory ot 
Palermo, and Ceres is the tutelar goddess 
of Sicily. 

Ceret'tibk Shore (2^), the Car¬ 
digan coast. , 

.. . tbd other floods from tho C«ettick sholrg 

Xb tbe Virginian 8ear<r.e.t etmtniiautig their stim. 

Unytoa. J'o/yoiteon, vL (ISIS}. 

Cer'imon, a ph^rsician of Ephesus, 
who restored to animation Thalsa, the 
wife of Per'icIfcS prince of Tyre, sup¬ 
posed to be dead.—Sliakcspear& iVnows 
Prinas of 'Pyre (1608). 

Chab'ot (Philippe da), admiral of 
France, governor ot Ilourgoyno and Nor- 
m.andy under Francois I. Slontmorency 
ipd the cardinal de Lorraine, out of 
jealousy, accused him of malversation, 
his faithful servant Allegro was put 
to the rack to force evidence against the 
accused, and Chabot was sent to prison 
because ho was unable to pay the flue 
levied upon him. His innocence, how¬ 
ever, wa8_ established by the confession of 
his enemies, and ho was released; but 
disgrace had made so deep an impr^aion 
on his mind that he sickened and died. 
This 18 the subject of a tragedy entitled 
The Triu/edy of Philip Cha^t, etc,, by 
George Chapman and James Shirley. 

Chadlband {The Per. Jfr.), type of 
a canting hj-pocrite “in the miiMtry.’' 
He calls himself vessel,” is much 
admired by his dupes, and pretends to 
despise the “carnal world,” but never¬ 
theless loves dearly its “good things,” 
and is most self-indulgent.—C. Dickens, 
PleaA House (1858). 

Ohaffington (Mr. Percy), M.P., a 
stock-broker.—^T. M. Morton, If X haa a 
Thousand a Year. 

Chalbrook, the giant, the root of 
the race of giants, including Polypheme 
(8 syl.), Gouath, the Titans, FierahtaSi 
Gargantua, and clOBing with Pantag'ruel. 
He was bom in the year known for its 
“week of three Thursdays.”—i^beli^, 
Paniagrttel, ii, (1638). 

Chal'ybes (3 sj/l.), a people on tiw 
south shore of the Black Sm, who ooeff* 
pied themselves in the wotkiiig df 

Of VbomlMtriira. —. » 

E. B. HiWning, rroeu^Mtt 
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CHAimCLEKR. 


( 7>iiif.Tn, th« pseudonym o£ comto 
Am^de de Nod^ a peer of Franco, a great 
wit, and the political caricaturist of 
Oiarhari (the French Punch), The count 
was one of the foundon of the French 
RepubHe in 1875. At Cham or Ham 
was the second son and scapegrace of 
Noah, so Amddde was the second son 
and scapegrace of tiie comte de Nod 
{_Noah}. 

TAf Great Cham of Literature, Dr. 
SamaelJohnBonwas so called by Smollett 
in letter to John WUkes (1709-1784). 

Cham of Tartaiy, a corruption 
of Chan or Khan, i,c. ‘Word or prince,” 
ns llocf^tn Chan. “ Ulu Chan ’’ means 
“groat lord,” “ulu" being equal to the 
liatin nuxgnMf imd “ chanto dominus or 
vnperdtor. Sometimes the word is joined 
to the name, as Chan-balu, Caia-chan, 
([■tc. The Turks have also had tlieir 
“ Sultan Murad chan bin Sultan^ Selim 
ohan," i.e. Svdtan Murad prince, son of 
t^iilinn Selim prince, —Selden, Titles of 
/{onour, Vi. 66 (1672). 


in-law of judge Vertajgne (2 si/1 ,),— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tla Little Trench 
Lawyer (1647). 


Champion and BeveralL A 
“champion” is a common, or land in 
allotments witliout cnclosuroe. A 
“scverall” is a private farm, or land 
enclosed for individual use. A “cham¬ 
pion " also means one who holds an open 
allotment or “ champion.” 


MOTP profit u (inleter ftniiM 
(Wbero piuimres in Kverall be) 

Of uno eeely acre of uroiind. 

WiAn champion malceth of time. 

Aitaln wh.it a joy it t« known 
When men may be bold of their own t 

Xuaaer, /tee BanOrttl Potnu of (food 
Umbmtdrg, lUi. £1, 

Again: 


The duimplon dlffbra brom sfverdtl much 
For want of parUtion, cloaier, ami such, 

Tueutr (intr.), (UB7). 


Champion of the Virgin. St. 
Cyril of Alexandria is so callca from his 
drfcnce of the “ Incarnation " or doctrine 
of the “hypostatic union,” in the long 
and stormy dispute witli Nesto'rius 
bibhop of Constantinople. 


Cham'borlain (^aithev'), a tapster, 
(* successor of Old Koger Kainc (1 suL), 
. “ - ■ Peak 


the successor of Old Koger Ki 
-- Sir W. Scott, Feoeril of the 
Cliarles II.), 


(time, 


Chamont, brother of Monimia 
“ the orphon,” and the troth - plight 
bust land of Seri'na (daughter of lord 
Acasto). Ho is a soldier, so proud and 
susceptible that he is for ever taking 
oUence, and setting himself up as censor 
or (^ampion. He fancies his sister 
Monim'ia has lost her honour, and calls 
her to task, but finds* ho is mistaken. 
He fancies her guardian, old Acasto, has 
not been sufficiently watchful over her, and 
draws upon him in his anger, but secs his 
lolly just in time to prevent mischief. He 
fancies Castalio, bis sister’s husband, has 
dl-treatcd her, and threatens to kill hhn, 
but his suspicions are again altogether 
erroneous, la fact, his presence m Hie 
house was like that of a mad man with 
fire-brands in a stack-yard.—Otway, The 
Orphan (1680). 

ebuaewn In which bn tC. Jf, rounff) 1« 
/V I*”**. WSL*^*"* perfeofc Hb "Werw" [Vantea 
hw “ t^Wl a hMMV tton Kmibla't; 


and hcrafat icom.-.jirrai Jtanthty J/aeatina 

(Henry earl of), a 
^m8ader.-Sir W. Scott, The Tdisinan 
(t»ine, Richard I.), 


CRam 

man, the 


'peamsl', a lame old gentle- 
hnslMi^ AC^Lamli'ra, atm son¬ 


Champnoys (Sir Geoffry), a fossi¬ 
lized old counlr>’' gentleman, who believer 
in ‘‘blue blood” and the “British peer¬ 
age.” Father of Talbot, and neighbour 
of 1‘crkyu Middlewick, a retired butter- 
man. The sons of these two magnates 
are fast friends, but are turned adrift by 
their fathers for marrying in opposition 
to their wishes. When reduced it> abject 
poverty, the old men go to visit their 
sons, relent, and all ends happily. 

Talhot Champneys, a swell with few 
brains and no energy. Ills name, which 
wan his passport into society, would not 
find him in salt in the battle of life. 
He ra.*irric3 Ma^ Melrose, a girl without 
a penny, but his father wanted him to 
marry Violet the heiress. » 

Mm Champneys, sir GeoflPry’s sister, 
pfbud and aristocratic, but quite willing 
to sacrifice both on the altar of Hr. 
Perkyn Middlewick, the bntterman, if 
the wealthy plebeian would make her 
his wife, and allow her to spend his 
money.—II. J. Byron, Our Hoys (1875). 

Ohandos House (Cavendish Square, 
London), so called from being the resi¬ 
dence of James Brydges, duke of Chaa- 
dos, generally csllea “The Princely 
Chandos.” 

Cliandos Street. (See Cabibkx: 
ISLANPS.) 

Olflbi'tiolear (3 eyl,)t the eock, in 



CSUONIAN BIRD. 

p - ■ - - — ^ - I ■ * *" 

the heasirepic of Keynard tha Fox (HP8), 
and alBo in “ The Nonne Pro&tc’s Tal^i’ 
told in The Canterhary TaleSy by ('liauccr 
(1388). 

Chaon'ian Bird (27jr), the doro; 
BO called because doves delivered tlie 
oracles of Dodona or Chaon'ia. 

But the imbl swtHow DUm* roil< Infest, 

And nunc Uie M>ft CluuliUn lend inokst 
' 0\ld, H 

Cliaonian Food, acorns, !>o calletl from 
ibo oak tarces of Dodfma, which out 
the oracles by means of hells hunt; 
among the brauches. licccii ma^t i' '>0 
called also, because beech trees aboundt J 
in the forest of Dodona, 

Ohapello Aventuveiise, the 
place where Ijumcolot had hi', ‘•ccoial 
vision of the ‘“Bratiiic ('tip.” Hi'* liist 
was during his fit of madne*-*. 

.^amhcrliif!, he iim» thf il-i i * i,li. 

He'nijliiaut tii.v uiUi » .*>•. 

^lr tt. Stull, U iK’nJii il''*'') 

Characters of Vathek's Sabres. 
“Like the chararters of Yathck'.* ealin-j. 
they nc\cr remained two days alike.” 
Tlicse s..abrcs would dral blows without 
being wielded bv man, obedient to his 
tvish only.—iV. fteckford, (17c’J^. 

Charalois, son of the marshal of 
Bnrgund}'. When he was 2d vears old, 
his father died in prison at bijon, for 
debts contracted by him for the sen'ice 
of the'J^tato in the wars. According to 
the law which then prevailed in I'nincc, 
the body of the marshal was seized by 
his creditors, and refused burial. The 
son of Charalois redeemed his fathers 
body bv his own, which waa shut up in 
prison in lieu of the marshiil’s.—Philip 
Massinger, The Fat<d Dmrr>i (iri,3-2>. 

(It will be remembered that Milti'ades, 
the Athenian general, died in prison for 
debt, and the creditors claimed the btidy, 
which they would not suffer to be buried 
tai his son Cimon gave up himself as 
a hostage.) 

Chayegite (8 ayl). The CSiaregite 
assassin, in the disguise of a Turkish 
tnarabont or enthusiast, comes and dances 
before the tent of Richard Camr de Lion, 
and suddenly darting fommrd, is about 
to stab the king, when a Kubian seiaes 

nifl imn. _• 


^»P WiJe'i^thojfanoi^ofTheK'enes, 
%;mMBce called aOks 0/ 


CHARLEMAGNE, ETa 


Theayenvs awi CVair»c/^ia, by Hcliodo'ros 
bishop of Tiikka (fourth century). 

Chari'n o, father of An^lina, Gbarino 
wishes Angelina to marry Clodio, a young 
coxcomb \ but the lady prefers bis elder 
brother Carlos, a young bookworm. 
l.ove changes the character of the dilB- 
i dtnt Carlos, and Charioo at last accepts 
liiiii for his son-in-law. Charino is a 
tc-'ty, ob^tinate old man, who wrants to 
rule the whole world in his own way.— 
C. ('ibber, Love Makee the Mnn (1694). 

Chariva'ri. In the middle agc« a 
“charivari" consisted of an asscihulage 
of rag,anmffin3. who, armed with tin potb 
and p'lns, tlre-shovels, an<T kettles, 
gathered in the dark outside the house of 
tiny obnoxious person, making the night 
ludoous by striking the pots against tb> 
pans, and howling “ Haro! haro!" or (ia 
tlic soutlil “Han! hari!” Inl563,ihf 
Cmiiu'il of Trent took the matter tip, tttiil 
solemnly interdicted “ charivaties " under 
piin of excominunicntion; nevertheless, 
the practice continues in France to this 
day, notably in the village of La Bus-' 
cade. 

In East Lavant, near Chichester, be- 
tw'eon 1869 and 1872, I have witnessed 
three such visitations made to different 
liousec. In two caae.s the husband had 
bullied hi.« wife, and in one the wife hsd 
injured her husband with a broomstick. 
The vn-sitation in all coses was made for 
tlireu soceessive nights, and the villagers 
a'ssured me confidently that the “ law W 
no power to suppress these demonstra- 
tion.s.” ^ 

Char'lemagnd and TTfa 
dins. This series of romances is of 
French origin; as the Arthniian Is 
or Ilritiflh. It began with the legondaty 
chronicle in verse, called ffistoria de 
Catvila Mayni ei JtolattcUf erroneously air 
tributed to Turpin archbishop of Ehei«s 
(a contemporary of Charlemagne), b«* 
probably written 200 or 800 ywi» 
later, llic chief of the series are 
of Hordemx, Gwrm de MonaUan 
ten kheU^ (in wUdt C%arl«ltta0Mi 
his paladins proceed in mufti tO Ine HO 0 . 
loind), MUe$ and Jmat, Jiairde^ 
/flaws, Doolin de Oyitt 

Danaia, and Umnit ike 

Charlmatfnde SUdxere, W* I0» 
that Oharleinagne was 
and so strong that ha eop&l 
with his hands alone threa hwse^wo*^! 
at once,” diet and 1^ 

Imth at siiBiile as poiflihit* ' 
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CHARLES’S WALV. 


Charlemagne'9 NiM W^s: <1) llajni]> 
tmde, a poor Frckichilrotnftn, vko bore him 
sererttl ohildrm. Ci) Desidera'ta, ivko 
OH divorced. (8) Hiidegafde. <4) Fas- 
trade, dauj^ter of cotififc Rodolpii the 
Saxon. {6} LnitgArde i^e German. The 
last throe died before him. (ti) Malte- 
^'arde, (7) (krsuinde the Saxon, {(i) 
Eo^tna. (9) Adalinda. 

Charlemagne'a 8mr<i, La Joyeuse. 
Ctm'lemagne and the Jtiru/. Pasouter 
sa.v8 that Oiatlas le Grand foil in love 
with a peasant girl [Agatlui], in whose 
sflciotj* lie seemed bcwitchofl, int>otmtoh 
that all matters of State wore neglected 
hy himbut the girl died, to the great juy 
of all. W'bat, however, was the astonish¬ 
ment of the court to find thnt the king 
seemed no lc.<i8 bewitched with the dead 
body than he hod been witli the living, and 
Kpent all day aotl night W'ithit, even when 
its sii» 11 was quite offensive, Archbisliop 
Tiirrnn felt convinced there was sorcery 
in this strange infatuation, and on rx- 
acnintng the body, found a ring under 
the tongue, which he removed, t'haile- 
mapie now lost ail regani for the dead 
body; but followed Turpin, w'llh whom 
;he seemed mfatuated. ’ibe archbishop 
•now bethought him of the ring, wliicli he 
ithrew ink) a pool at Aix, where Cliarle- 
magne built a palace and rnonaster\*, and 
no aunt in the world had such attractions 
for fimi as Ai\-]n-Chaiielle, where ‘*tlio 
'ing" was buried,—AtcAcTcVws ik la 
S’lnncfi, vi. .HS, 

Lhitflaihgne mi deaJ. According to 
•egend^ Charlemagne waits crowned and 
liiuedin (idenbeig {Ikam) or Unteisbcrg, 
Mar Saltzburg, Gil the time of antichriat, 
men be will wake up and deliver Christen- 
om, (SeeHAKBAKOsaA.) 

ChaHerringm arut Yvars of Plenty. Ac- 
onhng to Gcriuan legend, Charlemagne 
irt Masons of luenty. He crosseoi 
ne Rhine on a golden bridge, and blesses 
otu vineyards, 

& % Sr“ 

LoBgfellow, Aitiumn. 

of Sorvia, Stephen 


to make long marches during the cold 
of the tnemorMie winter of 17^. Jn one 
of these marches 2000 of his men died 
from Gie cold. 

Of lewti tbs bts Unit bleedtnic OmiMaiuts ban, 

MfirrbiHi b/ tbsir Charts* to OiiistNir'* swampy •botv; 

Fjint m bi* wunnils. and sblserine In Uio blast, 

Ills Swsdi-di aoldlsr sank, and gfiwnsd bi* last. 

CUnipbell, TAs mmure* qf aop*. U. 0789}. 

(Planche has an historical drama, in 
two act^ called Charles XIT,; and the 
Life of Charles JT//., by Voltaire, is con¬ 
sidered to be one of the Iicst-written 
historical works in the French langnage.) 

Charles “the Bold,” duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, introduced by sir W, Scott in 
two novels, viz., Quentin Puriravil and 
Anne of Grierstein. The latter novel 
contains an account of the battle of 
Nancy, where Cbaricsvvas slain. 

Charles prince ;f Wales {called “Babie 
Charles"), son of .Tames £., introdneed by 
sir \V. Scott in TAd Fortunes of Nigel. 

Charles “ the Good," earl of Flanders, 
la 1127 ho pas'^ed a law Giat whoever 
married a Surf should become a serf: 
Uius if a prince married a serf, the 
prince would become a serf. 'Fhis absurd 
law caused his death, and the death of 
the best blood in Bruges.—S. Knowles, 
J'he Provoit of lirujes (188S). 

Charles Edward [Stuart], called 
“Tlio Chevalier Prince Charles Edward, 
the Young Ptetender," introduced by sir 
\V. Scott in ReilMuntlet (time, George 
III.), lirst as “father Buonaventura,” 
and afterwards as “ Pretender to the 
British crown.” He is again introdneed 
in Wavcrleg (time, George II.). 

Charles Emmanuel, son of Victor 
Ainade'us (4 sgl.) king of Sardinia. In 
I7d0 his father alnlicatcd, but somewhat 
later wanted his son to reltore the crown 
aaytn. This he refused to do; and when 
Victor plotted against him, D’Onne'a 
was sent to arrest the old man, and be 
died. Charles was brave, patient, single- 
minded, and truthful.—K, Browning, 
Ning r«cfor and Kmg CharteSi eta. 




novels, vis., 
^ Woodsfot’A, In 

brntoff^ he appenm first as a gipsy 
I LcSmi e^terwards imdar the nams 
hemeguy (Albert Lie’s page). 

of Sweden. « Detcr- 
leasObs, as he had 
“ ^ CiMarltrt m mtaied 


Chatlea's Wain* the constellation 
called 7'he Groat //car, a corruption of 
Gie old English ceorles wen (“ ^ churl’a 
or farmers wa^on’*), sometimea still 
further corrupted into “King C3iarlea's 
wain,” 

Uttisbhot An'ttomrtftmfIwdwdir.TTlSAlmniNt. 
min a om \}M MW tiatuiwr.-^ke«««iw 
I jrewry IT. iiwk 
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CHASTE. 


OHAKLET. 


ChairHiy (A), «& imperiiay or tuft of 
bftbr ^ tm dun. 

A tBtt toir on hla chin, temwil nWiUlwtiicnar an 
** taifiwlat'* bat tugafllartr » “Cbsitey. '..-ft. M. Japhson, 
TAtOiK Jr«/Tim. t, ff. 

Cfiariei/f pin. Charleys^ an old 
watchman or night guardian," boEore 
the ixtbrodoction of tho police force by 
MX Bobert Peel, in 1829. So called from 
Charlea I., who extended and improved 
tne police system. 

Chariot, a messenger from Li^ge to 
Louie XI.—Sir W, Scott, Quuntin Dtir-^ 
vxird (time, Edward lY.). 

Charlotte, the faithful sweetheart of 
young Wjimot, supposed to have perished 
at8ea.-~<jeo. LJUo, Futat CiirhUity (1736). 

Charlotte^ the dumb girl, in love witli 
Leonder; but her father,' sir Jasper, 
vr.<ints her to many hir. Dapper, In 
order to avoid this h'atciol alliance, Char¬ 
lotte pretends to he dumb, and onl 3 ’ 
answers, ‘‘ Uan, hi, ban, hun." The 
** mock doctor ” employs llander as his 
apothecary, and the j'Oung lady is soon 
cured by pills matriiuoniiic.'’ In 
IMolibre's Ze Medecin Maijre' Lui, Char¬ 
lotte is called ‘‘ Lucindc." The jokes in 
act ii. 6 are verbally copied from the 
French.—Fielding, The Mock Doctor. 

Charlotte, daughter of sir John Lam¬ 
bert in The Dtfpocntc, hv Is. Bicker- 
sUttt (L768) in love with Damley. She 
is a giddy girl, fond of tormenting Dam- 
ley ; but being promised in marriage to 
Dr. Cantwell, who is 59, and whom she 
u^rly detests, she becomes somewhat 
t^bered down, and promises Damley to 
become his loving wife. Her constant 
exclamation is “Ludl” Ih MoliJre’s 
comedy of Tartui^e, Charlotte is called 

H^nane," and Dornley is “ Videre.” 

Charlotte, the pert maid-servant of the 
countess Wintersen. Her father lias 


grand, ^ is ** noted for a plaguy 
thick legs.”—Bov. James Townley, J%A 
Life Mow Stairs (1769). 

Charlotte Blisabeth, irtiose eur^ 
name was Phelan, afterwards Tonna, 
au&or of numerous books for drjldren^ 
teles, etc. (1825-1862). 

Charlotte GoodohilcLa merdbant's- 
orpban daughter of large fortune, i&e 
is pestered by many love», 0 ^^ her 
uardian gives out that she hae^ all 
cr monc 3 ' by the bankruptcy of bis hoaie. 
On this all her suitors but one call off, 
and that one is sir Callaghan O’Bgatlagfaa o , 
Avlio declares he loves her now as an 
equal, and one whom he can aftve, but 
before he loved her “with fear and 
trembling, like a man that loves to be a 
soldier, yet is afraid of a gun.”—C. Hack-' 
lin, Lote a-la-tnode (177U). 

Char'n^oxi, a kind-hearted, simple- 
minded attendant on Cleopatra. Alter 
tho queen's death, she applied one of tho 
asps to her own erm, and when Uie Roman 
soldiers entered the room, fedl down 
dead.—Shakespeare, Anton;/and Chopaira 
(1608); and Dryden, All for LfW. 

Char'teris (Sir Patrick) of Kin- 
fauns, provost or Perth.—Sir W. Scott, 
Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV,), 

Chartiet ClergymazL (2%e), Rev, 
Charlea Kingsley (1809-1877). 

Chartre {Le bfflet qu’a kt), tfan 
promise of a candidate to those he can¬ 
vasses, The promise of a minister or 
prince, which he makes from politeness, 
and forgets as sobn. Ah, h &an IMlet 
la Chartre .—Ninon de Lencloa. 

Charyllis, in Spenser's pastoral 
Colin Clouds Come Home Again, is lady 
Compton. Her name was Anne, and sho 
was the ilfth of the six daughtm (ff 
John Spenser of Althorpe, ancestor of 


“ state coachman.”' Charlotte is jealous 
of Krs. Haller, and behaves rudely to 
hot act ii. 3).—^Benjamin Ihompson, 
2^ Btremger (1797), 

(3m*lotte, servant to Sowerberry. A 
dishonest, rough servant-girl, who ill- 
treate Oliver Twist, and robs her master. 
—C. Dickens, Oftrsr Twist (1837). 

Charhtte (Ladg), the servant of a lady 
ao called. She assumes the airs with the 
nofuse and address of her mistress. The 
servants of her own and oteer households 
nddreu her 'as “ Tour ladyidi^” or 
’ <**1adv Chwrlotlie} ” hni though somighiy 






iiifTa, 


borough. Edmund Sranaer dedicated t» 
her his satirical fable called Moiheer 
Hubbard's Tale (1591). She was thtiee 
married, her first hushand was 1 <m^ l^nt- 
eagle, add her third was Robert Jord. 
Buckhurst (son of the poet See^iHpPto). 
who succeeded his father in 1608 as nari 
of Dorset. * . 

No to sreto^by m Hw Onm Vutn 

Tba bonour of uis nobi* futtBy 

“•■“£W«S!, 25 SU'iiA 

Clkaste (he)t Alfonso 


coA^tiTY. m mmxBtM bbothers. 


tariM WDd JApn 7dl-^ ftbdieatedt 

aieda49)« 

CBflSUty (Tt^i of)’, Alnsnam'd 
tniiror, drinking-bokn, the 1 >o 3'*8 

leaatle, autBi^ the head, Flori- 

ineVa the horn of fldelitr, la coupe 
enchentds, the tneat^e of fiddify, the 
grotto o£ E^hesne, etc. (See Garaikk , 
and each article named.) 


debauchee of Aleatia (Whitefriare). B** 
dares not leave the <* refuge*’ by teasou 
of debt:"hut in the precincts he fleece 
young hdrs of entail, helps tirem to 
money, and becomes bound for them.— 
Shaderell, J^ire of Ahatia (1688). 

Chd'bar, the tutelar angel of Maty, 
sister of Martha and Lazarus of Iletbany. 
—Klopstock, Tho Mmiah^ xii. (1771). 


OlMatefiii an lElspagne. (See 

(^TUt tx TUB <AlB.) 

CbatoQkde,*an Indian bird, that 
never drinks at a stream, but catches the 
rain-drops in faPing. — Penod. Account 
of ifus Miisknutrm, ii. 809. 

IfM son ttut Umm I« ititt sfMnee Indiu Uni. 

'Wtm nrvw dlsM in nartlUy ktrennu her bOl, 

But. irlieD tha toand efmitinx ()u»^ra b heani, 
Lomm up. Mid from Um duwb r«m«es h«>r ftll. ' 
SooUmt, CUth Hf Xthama, kxL 0 <1600). 


Chat’taDach (iPOm), chief of the 
clan (3hattaa.—Sir W. Scott, Fair J/aiJ 
of Perth (time, Heniy IV.). • 

Chat'terley (i?«>. Si/non), “ the man 
of religion " at the Spa, one of the manog^ i 
ing committee.—Sir \V. Scott, iit. 
Jionan's WeU (time, George III.). 

Ohaubert (Mms,), Master Chif- 
finch’s cook.i—Sir W. Scott, Peicnl of the 
Peak (time, <3hi*rlcs II.). 

Chauoer of Franoe, Cldment 
Marot (i48'lr-l$-J4). 

Cliau'nus, Arrogance personified in 
Tiie Pittjdo hiand, by I'kineas Fletcher 
(1683). ** Fondly himself with praising 
ho dtspmised." Folly described lu canto 
▼iii. (Greek, cAaunos, ^ vain.") 

Cbaa'^vinism^ a bund idolatry of 
Napoleon 1. Now it is applied to French 
unjoim and BobadHtim. 


,,Chvivl» patriot* araatit enatration,... 

aiUmIui w nom Urn tyM do nartaUum populatiua 
toprouMcwt umiw; )8SS. dpoqw oS an UM- 
intiam pbnt Imbo comnwMn k w nioeuor d« on tlocn 
wnaOi auk Tnn$ali par In tnmeOai do on Tailtonm 
i»r In fMMW aonen In itomnfan. Ctwrtot. 
•n tvouiit to amnrtt ohniMte it luitiw dn on ntoiwrin 
LMdaa Unwr. iwado raryoc 


i* ^ Oiama oa eUA ItSMh ato wntol i m to 
m«bawtttito.-^Wnn, ISn. 


a« tbe Gkurdin’ians 
U-ofia). refemice is to the vast 
jTowas of Sardinian prisoners and elaves 
brought to Rome by Tiberius Gracchus. 



Ched’eraza’de (5 sy/.), mother of 
Hom'junah and wife of Zebene’zer 
sultan of Oassimlr’. Her daughcer having 
run away to prevent a forced marriago 
with the prince of Georgia, whom she had 
never seen, the sultana pined awayaiui 
died.—SirO. Morell [J. ilfedlerf, I’cdesoj 
the Genu (“Princess of Cassnnir," tale 
vii., 1781). 

Chederles (3 syl.), a Moslem hero, 
who, like St. George, saved a virgin 
exposed to the tender mercies of a huge 
dragon. He also drank of the waters of 
immortality, and lives to render aid in 
war to any who invoke it. 

When CbiNlerlAa conn 
To oM the Modem on htodMtlilmUorae, 

. . . Buid’jfaohadnewly aiuidod 
Hie hiiidr n muit^ of etennJ vwdt. 

Switlwy, Jtan of Ate, ti. 301, ate. USST). 

Cheeney {Frank)^ an outspoken 
Iwichelor. He marries Kate Tyson.— 
Wybort Reeve, Parted. 

Cheerly’ (Mrs.), daughter of colonel 
Woodley. After being married thri-t 
years, she was left a widow, young, hand¬ 
some, rich, lively, and gay. She came 
to London, and was seen in the opera by 
Frank Heariall, an open-heart^ fan- 
pulsive young merchant, who fdl in 
love with.her, and followed her to her 
lodging. Ferret, tlie villain of ike stoi^, 
misinterpreted ail tlie kind actions ol 
Frank, attributing his ^ts to hush- 
money ; but his character was amply vin¬ 
dicated, and *‘the soldier’s dan^tcr'’ 
.became his blooming wifo.—'Qietry, 
The Soldier's Daughter (1^4). 

Min O’Neill, at the nm ol 19, nwde her <etoM( at the 
Theatra ItiniaLCraw Bimt, ta ISU. aa '‘Iha WMow 
Ghacriy"*-w. uoaaldaoih. 

CheerybLe Brothers (The), brother 
Ned and brother Charles, the inesdmaGons 
of all that is warm»heaTtad, gennous, 
benevol^t, and kind. They were once 
homeless boys running about the streets 
barefooted, and when they grew to bo 
wealthy I^ndon inercku^ wem ever 
ready to stretch forth ahelpuig hand to 
these gfirsggluim sgalast the snifslf of 
fortun^ 
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CHESTER, MYSTERIES. 


FrcrtiA CheertfUet nephew of the brotheJs 
Cheervble. Me married Kate TSfickleby. 

Dickens, Nv^olas ^kleby (1838), 

Cheese. The “ ten topping gaesta," 
(See CrsnsY.) 

Cheese (Dr.), an English translation 
of the Latin Dr. Cai^cus, that is. I'r. John 
C^so, anoted quack, who wjis bom in the 
reign of Charles 11., and died m that of 
queen Anne. 

Choese-Calces. SirW. Scott, allud¬ 
ing to the story of “ Nour'eddin' Ali and 
Bed'reddin' Haslsan,” in the ^1 ntbtan A" U' 
makes in four or five 
linos as many blunders. The quotation is 
from T}\e Heart of iUdlothmn. 

She. i«. E(Qe Deans, amiHnl heivrlf «ith vi<Jtln ■ tl e 
'tain . , . and vas near divoierlnc htr'elf lo M«rr 
Hetler hr botRutna her ac.,1 nintance wttli tlx- (.elel'TitPd 
r«(*pii’t tor Ihiiilop cbeii« that ahe cumiiartd her ■ If i» 
Bedreilibn llnuun, wluni the ii.-ir fut r'itttier 11 fnie 
diiiCt>itned bl bis saperhuie vLiU in cuiniiMi,{ cn.it »- 
fare. »itb pejijaertn them. 

(1) It was not “ crvaui-tarts ” but 
cheese-cukes. (2) 1 he charge u as that he 
made chee»e-cakt‘s utMtuef putting pi-piicr 
in them, and not orcam-tarts * th 
pepper.” (3) It ■was not‘The vi/ter his 
fatJier-m-lnw.” but the widow of N^our- 
eddinAU and the mother of llctlicddin, 
who made the discovery. She declared 
tliat sshc herself had giYcn the receipt to 
her Son, and it was know n to no one else. 

Chctiniatry (7he F/tAcr o/), Amaiid 
de ViUcaeuve (1238-1314). 

Che'mos (ch = k ), god of the iloabltes • 
al ''0 called Baal-l’e'or; the Pria'pns or 
idol of turpitude and ob.scenity. Solomon 
built a temple to Ihid obscene idttl “in 
the hill that is before .renisalem” 
(1 Kuigs xi. 7). In the hicraohy of liell 
Milton gives Oliemos the fourth r.ank; (1) 
Satan, (2) Bedizebub, (3) Moloch, (1) 
Chemos. * 

Next ChcRUM, the ob'ecene dread of Uoab’e som . 

Petfr bii other 

Par^xdiiS Lott, 413 (1605). 

Chea^uers, a public-house sign; the 
arm.s oiFitz-Warren, the head of which 
lious^ in the days of the Plantageoets, 
was iarested with the power of licencing 
vhstetft and publicans. 

The Chequers of Abingdon Streetf West- 
Uruneter, the bearing of the earls of 
Almndei, at one time empowered to grant 
licenced to pablie-hoaseB. 

ejutvone'an ( The) or Thb Oiibmne''- 
A]r< SaQS {<ih»i), Plutarch, who vug 


horn at Chmrono'a, in Bcco'tia (a.i>. 48- 

120 ). 

Thb pinbe. 0 ClMronaui mm, b thlnet 

Beattu, jnmf^UrTQ, 

Oher'ry, the lively daughter of Boni- 
face, landlord of the inn at £iehfield.~ 
(Jeo. FanmUar, The Bmui' Slrat<^m 
(1707). (See Chuky.) 

Cn'rrtf {Andrev')^ comic actor and dra¬ 
matist (1702-W12), author of The Setdier^s 
Haufhtc'r, ,4// for jFIumc, Tidq Strinas to 
i/otf" y>*'ir, The Vitljije^ Spaiusft HoUarSf 
etc. He wa.s specially noted for his ex¬ 
cellent wiga. 

S> all mplpnt nuuiwm iwtr aMnes tiiaibiM 
Intm Chi’m, SkpSlnotaii. Korl JMkcf OceMt 

B] mn, /'» /0.4 Bant* and SnoA Xewwwn (tSOSt 

Jluthcr Cfoosd is a pantomime by 
C. Dibdm. 

Cher’sett (Anglo-Saxon, chlrch-sett, 
or ‘•chur-'h-^cctl,” codcsiir senten), a cer- 
t.nin quota of wheat annually made to the 
Church on .St. Martin's Day. 

Anti at nipi'<irPor«brA(c»Und<limeU.—DMiIitfC(fr 
t' B'ui/’vtt J'rtvr^ inttu-Uucbntcrt 

Cher'iibim (Don), the “bachelor of 
Snlamauca,” wlio is placed in a Yast 
nuiulicr of dilfcrcnt sitnations of life, and 
made bi a<;dOcinte with all classes of 
.‘MU'icty, that the authors may sprinkle 
hii i.atire and wit in every direction,— 
Lepage, The Bachelor of SuhnumCii 
(1737). 

Chef'y, the son of Bmnetta (who was 
the wile of cf king’s brother), married 
his coubin Fairstar, daughter of the king. 
He obtained tof his comsin the three 
wonderful things: I%e daneinq water, 
which had the power of imparting 
beauty; HiC smting apple^ which had the 
power of imparting wit; and the little green 
bird, which had the power of ielling 
secrets.—Comtesse D’Aunoy, Fairy Tcdea 
(“ The Princess Fairstar,” 1G82), 

Ches'ter {Sir John), a plausible, 
foppish villain, the sworn enemy or 
Geoffrey llamdale, by whom he is killed 
in a duel. Sir Jolm is the father of Hujghi 
the gigantic servant at the Maypole iim- 

Hduard Chester, son of sir John, mid 
the lover of Emma Haredale.—C. Dickens. 
Jtamaby Jtudge (1841). 

Chester Kystexies, certain mfracle- 
plays performed at Eheater, oommMied in 
1600,1604, 1607, and pnni^ inl848for 
the Bhakespeare Bociety, under the ears 
of Thomas Wri^t, (^e TowirMt 
MYSimss.) 


CHESTERFIELD. 1 


Chestecfleld (Cfharles)t a young 
man of genius, Die Itm and title of a 
novel by Aln.TrolIupe (1841). The object 
Of this no^el is to satirise the state of 
litentore in England, and to hold up to 
censure authors, editors, an^ publishers, 
asprodigiUe, sem^ aitd corrupt. 


aitd corrupt. 


CheBtetrfleld Hotise (Undon), 
built ^ Isaac Wwe for l^ilip four^ 
carl of (Stesterfteld, author of C/mter’- 
fidtJts Lettsra to i/ib Son (1<>94-1773). 

Chesterton (Paid), nephew to Air. 
Percy CbaffingtoD, stock-broicer and 51.P. 
—T. M. Norton, tf I Aod o Tbwsaiul u 
Yeuv (1704-1838). 

ChevaUer d*Indn8trle, a man 
ebo lives by his wits and calls himself a 
“ gentleman.*’ 

'Mt.Sehow d» fMmltai, eiuvallHr d« I’ontre de nnilus- 
tr r. Qiri va CtiMtiMr qaekiae bon nU, uii^no fommp qal 
hn (mm n roruiito.-^<ottfui«t ou Z'Sontow Produitfux 
U/W). 

Cheyalier Malfet (Le), So sir 
I.nuncclot calls himself after he was cured 
of his madness. The meaning of the 
{dirai^ is *'The knight who has done ill,*’ 
or ‘‘The knight who has trespassed.”— 
Sir T. Maiorj, History of Prinoe Arthvar^ 
iu, 20 (1470). 

Cheveril (Hons), the ward of Alor- 
dcut, just come of age. Impulbive, 
goiicrous, bot'blooded. Ho resolves to 
Ip a take, but scorns to be a villain. 
However, ho accidentally meets with 
•lonuna **th6 deserted daughter,” aod 
falls in love wi& her. tHe rescues her 
from tlie clutches of Mrs. Endeld the 
•'ninp, and marries her.—Holcroff, The 
Hamhter (altered into The 

^L'eotrd), 

11.6 part tbat ptamd ma IirhKrr l»cf] te tha nosttioa 
"f • i^ht eonicdiao «aa ''ChinrHSI.'' ui Th« steward. 
al'Mni from HalmtlTk BmntsS AiMj^tar.—W. latey, 

i«(w to »>. c. aiMMlI. 

Chevy Chase is not the battle of 
wtterburtt, although the two arc mixed 
up together in ihetoUad so called. Chevy 
^bsso is the cha«e of the mul of Douglim 
“the Ciyvi^ Hyla” after Percy 
” ^^rthumberland, who bad vowed “he 
vomd hunt there thm days without 
asking the wiurden^s consent.” 

fmStnnet Ifarthewlw>temta 
(WCbfrbit 

in auBUMar _ 

CMbia'boa,jh« ISamW STataw 



l CHICKENS AND THE AUGDRS. 


personified j a musician, the friend of 
Hiawatha, and mler in the land of spirits. 
When he played on his pipe, the “brooks 
ceased to murmur, the wood-birds to sing, 
the sautrrel to chatter, and the rabbit sat 
upright to look and listen." He was 
drowned in lake Superior by the breaking 
of the ice. 

Moit b«Iared by IliawnOiat 
Wm tb^ gentle ('hiblnbos; 
lie tlie bert of nil muslciwn 
Ue tbe iwectott of all ilogeix 

LongfeOow, UlatmUtti, tI, and se. 

Chloaneaa a litigioui 

tradesman, in Les TlaUkws, by Racine 

(1G68). 

Chich'i-Vaohe (3 syl.), a monster 
that fed only on good women. The word 
means tlie “'sorr>' cow.” Jt was all skin 
and bone, because its food was so ex¬ 
tremely scarce. (See Uycork.) 

O noble wrrSa ftUI of beigji pradenw^ 

Let neon buniilitle jour tongCe ii«)rl« . . « 

Lest Cfalciu*Veche jrott mnllve in her entrMlo. 
Cluuicer, ConterSurp Talm ("L'Xnrore "i 90G1 

Chick (Jfi*.), brother-in-law of Air, 
Dombey; a stout gentleman, with a 
tendency to whistle and>hum airs at in¬ 
opportune momenta. Mr. Chick is some¬ 
what hcn-pcckcd; but in the matrimonial 
squalls, though apparently beaten^ he not 
unfrequently rises up the superior and 
gets ms oivn vray. 

/Louisa Chick, Mr. Dombey’s married 
sister. She is of a snappish temper, but 
dresses in a most juvenile style, and is 
persuaded that anything can be accom- 
piiriied if persons will only “make an 
effort."—C. Dickens, Hoimey and Son 
(1813). 

Chicken (27i<), Michael AngMo 
Taylor, barrister, so called becanse in hu 
maiden speech, 1785, he said, “ I deliver 
tills opinion with gi^t deterence, bmng 
buka chicken in the ptofesaion uf thv 
law!" 

Chicken (The Game), a low fellow, to be 
heard of at the liar of the Black Badger* 
Mr. Toots selects this man as his instruc¬ 
tor in fencing, betting, and self-defence. 
The Cl^cken baa short hair, a low fore¬ 
head, a broken nose, and “a considerable 
tract of bare and sterile country behind 
each ear.”*—C. Dickens, Dombey and Son 
(1846). 

Ohiokens and the Augurs* 
When the nngnn told Publius Claudios 
Polcher. Rie Roman consul, who was 
about il eng^ the Cartha^ian fie^ 

cat. 


[4iT 




toss tbttm into the sea, 
thn the^ may drink.” 

Olii(^'eii8taUcw (iTrs.^ a stoot, 
boDsy. kind-hearted woman, who kpep» a 
general ahop. Toby Veck, in his dream, 


i cmuK&sN. 


11x8. Inchbald. Amantia to tito of 

Natuie.” She was the dsu^ter of Al¬ 
berto, banished ** by an mriart eentenee,” 
and daring his exile he toft hie daughter 
under the charge of tiM maxqitto Almanaa. 


The ChiiMs (1841). 

Chick'weed {Conkey, i.e. Xosey), 
the man who robbed himself. He was a 
licmised victualler on the point of fjiiling, 
and gave out that he had been robl>cd (>£ 
327 guineas ** by a tall man u ith a black 
patch over his eye.” He was much 
pitied, and numerous subsrnptions were 
made on his behalf. A detective was 
sent to examine into the “ robbery,” and 
Chickweed would cry out, ‘‘There he is!” 
and run after the ‘♦hypothetical tliief" 
for a considerable distance, and then lose 
sight of him. This occurred over and 
over again, and at last the detective said 
to him, I've found out who done this 
here robber^'.” “Hare j'ou?” said 
Qiickweed. “Yes,” savs Spyers, “you 
done it yourself." And so he bad.-^. 
Dickens, O/wer Twisty xxxi. (1837). 

ChiTfinch (Maiter Thomas), alias 
Will Smith, a friend of Kichard Gan- 
lesise (2 syK). The private emissary of 
Qiarles II. He was employed by the 
duke of Buckingham to carry aS Alice 
Bridgenotth to Whitehall, bnt the captive 
esca^ and married Julian Ferenl. 

Kate Cht^tnch, mistress of 'I'hnmas Cliif- 
ftneh.—Sir W. Scott, PctcriK of the Teak 
(time, Charles II.). 

Chignon the French 

'ratot of Miss Alscnp “the heiress.” A 
silly, adected, typical French valet-de- 
chambie.—General Borgoync, PAc llaress 
(1718). • 

Chilaz, a merry old soldier, Iku- 
tenant to general Memnon. in Paphos.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 2’/to Mad Lueer 
(1817). 

Child. The notes of this bank bear a 
vuxriQold, because this flower was the 
trade-mark of ‘ Blanchard and Child.” 
The original “marigold" is still to 
seen in the fr^nt omce, wi& the motto 
Atoit OTon earn, —See Pint Lmdon X^ao- 
tory, 1677. ■ 

BetUna, daughter of ’Mgyi .. 
wBBMflpreotano. So cidled from the 
|N|^j^J|fbook, Ooethefs Gorres^^^ndence 

Z^TatuTG (2Vie), a play by 


guardian, and soon discovered titet what 
she called ‘♦gratitude” ^e worl^ calls 
“ love.” Her father retomed home rkdi, 
his sentence cancelled and hie innocence 
allowed, just in rime to give his dan^htter 
in marnage to his friend Almanza. 

Child of the Cord. So the defend¬ 
ant was called by the in^es of the 
Vehm-gcricht, in Westj^iAlte: because 
every one condemned by the tribonalirae 
hanged to the branch of a tree. 

Child-EZing. Shakespeare says, 
“ Woe to that Imd that’s governed by a 
child ! ” (Khktrd IJI, act li. sc. 3). 

Wo« to thee, O land, wbeii thy Uaf b a 
X. la 

Childe Harold, a man sated with 
the world, who roams from place to place, 
to kill time and escape from hucMelf. 
The “childe” to, in fact lord JB^ron 
himself, who was only 2t when he h^ep 
the poem, which was eomjpletod in seven 
rears. In canto i. the “childe” vtoite 
Portugal and Spain (1803); in canto ii. 
Turkey In £nro[m (181J) ; in canto tii. 
Belgium and Switzeriand to 

canto iv. Venice, Borne, and Florence 
(1817). 

(“ Childe ” total title of honomv about 
tantamount to ♦♦lord,” as childe Waters, 
childe Rolands childe Tristram, diUde 


r. r*»i .T r, 


Chil’ders {K. W. B.), one of the 
riders in Stoaiy*s cirens^ noted for his 
vaulring and reckless riding in the cha¬ 
racter of the “ Wild Huntsman of die 
Prairies.” lliis compound of noom 
and actor mairies Josephto^ Stomc^s 
daughter. 

^ddenainster ChMert^ son of the 
shore, known in the profewdon as 
“ Cupid." He to a dlnunh&v* hoy. itrtto 
on old face and fecetioas mahner vrl^y 
beyond Iris years.—C, XHokeasi JSrwv 
Tmes ( 18 M). 

ChUdi^A (Y%s litowto 


oaiRos. 


CHILDBESr 11? THE WOOD. 1«8 




CHIBKDP. 1 


fteaven, and made Um the constellation 
Sagiitearhts, 

... asChlron ent had dona 
lb fiut pMBd 1»M ol Ynvt har god'm>ejubUiig ton 

Dnfton, Ptfuolbhui, r, (IdlS). 

Chirrup (Bctsev)t tiie housekeeper of 
Mr, Soirerberry the misanthrope.—W. 
Brough, A Bhenonumon in a Smock Frock, 

ChitliUK (Ibw), one of the associates 
of Fagin toe Jew. Tom Chitling was 
always moat deferential to toe “Artful 
Do<Iger.”—Ct Dickens, OUter Taiit 
(1837). 

Chivalry {Tke Flovccr of),, William 
Douglas, lord of Liddesdale (fourteenth 
century). 

Chlo'e the shepherdess 

bcloTed by I*a^nis, in the *pastoral 
romance called j}aphnis and CAla^, by 
liongos. St. Pierre's talc of Faui am 
Virginia is based on this pastoral. 

Ckl</e or rather Cloc. So Pnor calls 
Mrs. Centlivre (1661-1723). 

Chlo'ris, the anoient Greek name of 
Flora. 

Around four haunts 

Tha laughin;; Chinris wuh proAissst hand 
lluom wide bar bluomsand oduura 

AJeraride, Bymn to the Batad*, 

Choas'pes (3 syl,)^ a river of Susia'na, 
noted for the excellency of its water. 
The Fcrtian kinjpt used to carry a sulR- 
nent quantity of it with toera when 
journeying, so that recourse to other 
uater mi^t not be required. 

Hmk Stna, br Choaspes’ amber stream, 

The drinV ot none but Linas. 

UUton, Puradm lUgarntd. UL 268 (KMI). 

Choa'reas (cA=l:), the lover of Cal- 
ljrrho§, in the Greek romance called Uie 
Foeeo of Choreas and CalUrrhuey l»v 
Char'itoD (eighth century). 

Choke (General)^ a lank Korth 
American gentleman, “one of tlie most 
remarkable men in the centuiy'.'* lie 
was editor of Tke Wuiertoast ’Gazette, 
and a member of “The Eden Land 
Corporation.*’ It wa.s general Choke 
who induced Martin Cbnzzlcwit to stake 
his all in the egregious Eden swindle.— 
U Dkkeos, Martin Chuzzlemit (1S4^. 

Chohnondi^ey [ChAm^Ay], of Yale 
a hlend at sir Geoffrey Peveril.— 


w* Scott, Feverit of the Feak (time, 
Caiiriean.)* ' ^ 

(Fyraodd of), toe ^at 
Kexioift 19'jramxd, west of Puebla, 
«i«eMd hi ttie reign of Montezuma 
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emperor of Mexico (14C0-W2O). Tto 
base is 1423 feet each side, or double 
that of toe largest Egj'ptian pyramid, but 
its height does not exc^ 1 m feet. 


answered, *°ril ask my wife, my 
memory’s so slipixjry,”—Edward Stirling, 
27ic Cwru r of Lyons (1852). • 

Choruses. The following are dmid- 
ical, and of couive Keltic in origin:— 
“Doivn, down, deny down!” (for dm! 
dun I darojon, dual), that is, “To toe- 
hill ! to toe hill! to the oak, to tH6 hill!” 
“ Fal, lal, la!" (for folia la), that is, “ The 
circle of day! ” The day or sun has com¬ 
pleted its circle. “ Fal, lero, loo J ” (for 
jaita tear lu ((udAp, toat is, “ The circle 
of thesunpraisc!"“Hey,nonnie, nonnie!” 
toat is, “Hall to the noon!” **Hi^ 
trololUe, lollielol” (for ai [ora^Me], irah 
la, “IJadearlydayP'fro/do, “early day,*^ 
la hv [or la h], “ bright dav! ”). “ LilU 
burlero ” (for la, h oem, Lear-a I buille 
na lu), that is, ** Light, light on the sea, 
beyond the promontory! 'Tis the stroke 
of'day! ”— All the Yeoar Fmnd, 316-320, 
Augii&t, 1873. 

Chriexuhil'da. (See under K.) 

Chrisom Child (A), a child that 4i«i 
within a month of its birth. So called 
because it is buried in the white cloth 
anointed with chrmn (oil and balm), worn 
at its baptism* 

np'i in Ajrtbi-r, lA bowm, if mv man ««ai 

to ArtbiirsboKum 'A iiwtto ft fiu«r and, mmI vrat tOMW. 
nn it had betn anji chiUtom rbiht. ’A |)ftlt«a 

juit. . . atiunuDg o’tbathM. (Qufaady** dtocrtoiton of 
tlie death of Faiitair)—hbaluspuftio, 1^. ftW S. as. S 

(i5£l9) 

Why, Mike'a » child to blw. .. n chrtHB rhBd, 
dealt litgulow, Hnthn , attO « SKCntoS. 

Christ and His Apostles. Dupnis 
maintained that Christ and His aposuss, 
like Hercules and his labours, ritonld be 
considered a mere allegory of the sun and 
toe twelve signs of the zodiac* 

Christ’s Victory and Tliuxnpiulft 

a poem in four jiatts, by Giles Fletcher 
0ol0)J Pert i. “Christ's Vktoiy i* 
Heaven,” when He reconciled tlnsticeinMbi 
Mercy, by taking on Himself a body 0 #' 
human Bosh; part U. “Oirist’s Ttiatmih 
on Earth,” when He was led up into taut 


aiLiHn* von VI.V99 

Triumph after Death,*' 


CHttStABEL, 186 CHRli^TtE, 


•nd aK«&t»loiu ( 8 «e PABAmsx Ex* 
4iXtSSt>*) 

Chvittab^ (chsk)^ the beroinp of 
A f)ntcm<tt)tanr, noem of toe eaine title by 
Col^ge. 

Chr^aAetf the hotoine of an andent 
roDianoe enutled SSr £gl<mowr of Artois. 

Chriatabell^ [jrrry.ta.&rn, dangbter 
of honnie king of Ireland/* beloved 
by sir Canline (t eyl.). When the king 
knew of their lovee, he beniidied eir 
OauUne from the kingdom. Ihen as 
Christabelle drooped the king held a 
tonntatnent for ner amusement, every 
prize of which was carried oil by an 
itnknown knight in black. On the 
last day came a giant with two gog¬ 
gling eyes, and monthe from ear to 
car,” called the Soldain, and defied all 
comers, ^o one would accept bis chal¬ 
lenge save the knight in black, nho 
succeeded in killing hm adversary, but 
died himself of Uie wounds he had 
received. When it was discovered that 
the knight was sir CauHne, the lady 
“fette a sig^hc, that hurst her gentle hcarte 
in twa 3 *ne.^—^Jperoy, Jitiiiques (“ Sir Cau- 
hne,”Li.4). 

Christian, the hero of Bunyan's 
allegory called The Ptii/rim's Progress. 
lie flees from the City of Destruction 
and jonmeys to the Celestial City. At 
starting be has a heavy pack uiH)n his 
shoulders, which falls oif immediately ho 
i^ichea the frot of the cross. (The pack, 
of course, is the bundle of sin, which is 
removed by the blood of the cross. 1678.) 

C/trishiain, a follower of Christ. So 
called that at Antioch .—Acts xi. 26. 

Chrutim^ eaptain of the patrol in a 
i>mall German town in which hlatbis is 
burgomaster. He marries Annette, the 
burgomasters daughter.—J. K« Ware, 
Pdis^ Jew. 


GinttkuL a^ynonym of ** Peasant in 
hus^ Inis has arisen ftom the abund- 
nnt i<>gii!^[^Qj, tinder czar Alexis and czar 
I eter the Great to prevent Cbristum serfs 
nom entering the service Mohammedan 
BMw^rs. KoChrisrianisallowodtobelong 
a Mohammedan master, andno Hoham- 
|«Man master b allowed to employ a 
ChnsUan on his estate, 



the Swedes were vietorioos j but Gustavna 
allowed the Danes to retnm to dieir 
country. Christian then abdicated, and 
Sweden became an independent kingdom. 
—H. Brooke, Owtavus Vasa (1730). 

CkrWtSan (JEdwarc^, a conspirator* 
lie has two o/tuscs, “ Kichard Gau'iesse’*' 
(2 wf.) and “ Simon Cau'tcr.’* 

Colonel WUliam (7Anstia», Edward's 
broker. Shot far insurrection. 

Fenella aluts Zarah CMstiai^ daughter 
of Kda'ord fTiristian.—Sir W. ^ott, 
PeverU of the Peak (time, Charles II.), 

Christian {Fletcher)^ mate of the 
Pounty, under the command of captain 
Bligh, and leader of the mutineers. 
After setting ^e captain and some others 
adrift, Christian took command of the 
ship, and, according to lord Byron, the 
mutineers took refuge in the island of 
Toobouai (one of the Society Islands). 
Here Torquil, one of tlic mutineers, mar¬ 
ried Neuna, a native. After a time, a 
ship was sent to capture the mutineers. 
To^ttil and 27euha escaped, and lay 
concealed in a cave; but Christian, Bw 
Bunting, and Sk^'sciape were sliot. This 
is not according to fact, for Christian, 
merely touched at Toobouai, and ^en, 
aith eighteen of tlie natives mid nino 
of the mutineers, sailed for Tahiti, where 
all soon died except Alexander Smith, 
Mho changed his name to .lohn Adams, 
and became a model patriarch.—Byron, 
The Island. 

Christian Doctor (Afosi), John 
Charlicr de Gerson (1363-1429). 

Chriatian Moquenoe (The Favmder 
o/), Louis Bourdalone (1632-1704). 

Christian King (^Torf). So the 
kings of Franco were styled. Pepin to 
Jkvf was so styled by pope Steifliea III. 
(714-768). Charles 'll. u Chauve was 
so styled by the Council of Savonnibrea 
(828, 840-877). Louis XI. was so styled 
by Paul II. (1428, 1461-1483). 


Chxistiaa '81 (<A=rA), the wife of 
eSuictiao, who started with her children 
and Mercy from the (My of Destruction 
long after her husband's flight. She was 
under the guidance of Mr. Greatheart, 
and went, therefore, with silver riippem 
along' the thorny road. Diis forms the 
second part of Bunyan's JSigrm's Pro- 



8 it W, Scott, T1^ Mmastery (time, 


Chritftie (John)^ ship-dlumdlcr at raol’s 

Wharf, 

-totne I^etty Christie^ his pretty wife, 
carried off by lord Dalframo.—Sir W. 
Scott, Fortunes of Figel (time, James 1.). 

Ohziati'xia, daxiqbter of ChrisHan IT. 
hing' of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
She is sought in marriage by prince 
Arri'da and by Gustavus Vasabut the 

I mnre abandons his claim m fa\onr of 
Its friend. After the great battle, in 
which Christian is defeated by Gttst.a\ ns, 
Christina clings to her father^ nnd pleads 
with Gttstavua on his behalf. He is m nt 
back to Denmark, with all his men, rv ]th> 
out mnsoni, but abdicates, and S%\eden 
is erected into a separate kingdom.—H. 
Brooke, Gustaius Jusa (1720). 

Chrls'tine (2 syl.)^ a p^retty, saucy 
young 'ivoman in the service of the 
countess Marie, to whom she is dcrotcdly 
attached. After the recapture of Ernest 
(“the prisoner of State ')i she goes 
boldly to king Frederick 11., from whom 
Ae obtains his p.ardon. Being set at 
liberty, Ernest msirics the countess.— 
£. Stirling, flie Prisoner of State (1847). 

Christmas comes but Once a 
Year. —lusser, />ic Hundred Points of 
Good Hviitandry (1.m7). 

Christmas Bay, called “the day 
of new clothes," irom an old French 
custom of gluing those who belonged to 
the court new cJ’mks on that day. 

On CtirlttnAi Brt. 1J42. the king f lleul* XI ) iHiAe bH 
hts eotin he pnsent ut vurlv monilns i»ml 4 t Uie 
dMiirl door each (oao nepneil hii new dnik, pat il on. 
and went In . a* (he d*, nue, each imui mw ntt hU 
neUshhow'f shoulder tietotcened “ the cnamdliig low.* —• 
Kltdiln, UUtmv 1.338L 

Chris'tophor (St.), a saint of the 
Ionian and Greek Chuimies, said to hawc 
lived in the third century. His pagan 
name was OffCnis, his bttdy was twelve 
ells in heigliL and he lived m the land of 
GoiMan. Offerus mode a vow to servo 
<mly the mightiest; so, tliinking the 
tunperoT was the mistiest," he entered 
Idb service. But one day the emperor 
<krosMd himself for fear of the devil, and 
the giant perceived that there was one 
than bis present master, so he 
amited bis service for that of the devil. 
Jk&Sf a while, OiEems discovered that 
titt itoHl was aftald of the cross, where¬ 
in^ lire smliated under Christi. em- 
IiBnself in canyiiig pileguns 
» dlec|> stzi^a). One dsy, a vezy 


small child was carried across by hinif 
but proved so heavy that Offerus, th<nK|^ 
a huge giant, wos well-nh^ bonie down 
by me weight. This ehdd was Jesus, 
who change the giant’s name to Cki'^kto- 
fertiSf “bearer of ^rist" He died three 
days afterwards, and was canwdse^* 

lSt« tb* stmM Chriftophori awHtS* 

Vpw cf Uw temiMatMe* vus. 

Laws^w. Mf M ke m e . 

« 

Chronicle (The Saxon)^ anhl^rical 
prc/Mj work in Anglo-Sajcon, down to tito 
reign of lienry 11., a.u. 1154. 

Chroniclers (Anglo^^orxMn)^ a 
series of writers on Bntisb history in 
verse, of vorv early date. Geffroy €hti- 
mar wrote his Angto^-Nocman chtoniclo 
before 1140. It is a histoiy in verse «d 
the Anglo-Saxon kings. Koberi Whee 
wrote the Prut cTAtufMerre U,e, Chtoniole 
of EnqUtnd^ in cight-^'llabie verse^ smd 
presented his work to llcniy 11. It was 
begun in 1160, and finished in 1170. 

Chroniclers (JUifm), historical writers 
of tlie eleventh mid twelfth centuries. 

Chroniclers {Ehwmwi)^ a series of 
writers on Kngliim history, bum the 
thirteenth century. I’he most noted aay ’’ 
Layamon (called “ The Eu^lisb Ennina”) 
bishop of Etnloye-upon-J3c%'om (l^ilO). 
Robert of Gloucester, who wrote a naiva- 
tivv of British hishtry, from the landing 
of Brute to tlie clo'Uf of the reign of 
Henry HI. {• to 1272). No date is 
assigned to the coming of Bjmte, bat he 
was the son of Silvius iEnc'as (the third 
genciation from ^neim, who escaped from 
Troy, n.<‘. 1182), so that the date may be 
assumed to be it.c. 1628, thus * 

s<opc of 2200 years to the 
(The verso of this chronicle is eig^t itod 
six s}]lablee dinplayed togrfher, so «* to 
form lines of fourteen syllablcis toehu) 
Robert do Brunne, whose chronicle is in 
two parts. The first ends with the dmdit 
of C^dwallador, and the second wRh.to« 
dentil of Edward 1. The earitot parte M» 
similar to the Anglo-Koman chionhde dt 
Wacc. (The verse is octo-eylhttoe*j( 

Cbronielos of CaaoijuKtl^ 
tow stori« supposed to have bii^wtitosa 
by Mrs. Martha Betouae BaRdL* lidy 


m Edinburgh, at Baliol Lodgii^ 
Canongate. These talos Were « 
at the request of her consb, Iff, 
w>i?rr, by whuto. ttt her dttto 
yrm Ijubftshed.y ff rat «ei®d 
ndmumi vmM, 
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Md [2^ Sur^fe(m*ti JSausfhkr, ivftenraal« 
removed from this sttriw* Yite secead 
•etiea oofttaiiiff Tha iW Maid^ JPerth.^— 
Sir W> £kott| ** Chroaioke of Cnnongate ** 
<i]jitrodttetim» of Pijhkmd Widow), 

Chinmolonr (ink JPatAer of), J. J. 
Scidi^ (1540=1108}. 

CRll^OX]^Oton-TlU>rog (King). 
Tie ^rikes Bomimrdia'iao, general of his 
foreooi jEor ^ving him hi^ed pork, and 
*'Kui^ as (ipreat as Cbronon- 
hotonutologoa imve made a hearty meal 
on woise.'* The king calls his general a 
traitor. “ Traitor in thy teeth," retorts 
the gedhrol. They Oght, and the king 
di«gs.~-Tl' Carey, Chrononkotont/iotogos (a 
bnileo^, 1704.) 

Ohrysalde' (3 ai/lX friend of Ar- 
nolplie»-<~Molihre, LVcms cLfs Fmme$ 
( 1002 ). 

Chryaale (2 syh), a simple-minded, 
hcn-pe<»ed flench tradesman, whose wife 
Phil^iate (3 syl.) neglects her honse for 
the learned languages, women’s rights, 
aud the aristocracy of mind. He is him- 
folf a plain pnmtioal man, who has no 
smpotny with the has blm movement 
lie has two daughters, Armando (2 sui.) 
and Henrietto, both of whom loro Cli- 
tandre; but Armando, who is a bluc- 
'^tocking,’’ loves him platonicly; while 
ilenrie^ who is a ** thorough woman," 
lovod him with woman's love. Chrysale 
sides with his daughter Henrietto, and 
when he fulls intt* money difficulties 
through tha learned proclivities " of his 
wife, Clitondre comes forward like a 
tuan, and obtains the consent of both 

e rents to his marriage with Itonriotte.— 
oUhre, Zos limms Savanies (1672). 

, OihrsrSA'OP (cA S= A), the sword of 
sir Aritegal, which *‘eace0ded all other 
swords.” it onoe belonged to Jove, and 
was need by him against the Titans, but 
it had been laid aside till Astreea gave 
It to the Kn^t of Justice. 
swSwi SMtal tt wuouda 
wim sSw H WBt... so mMnmb «•■«... 

An a W0«( stow W tt SMSM. 

^Smt, pMMH, V. 

.*** l^jboet teUs us it wa« broken to 
by Kadigund ousen of the Ama- 
WM (bk. V, 7h yet it senitiinears whole 
•odsonnd (bam *3), w^uls used with 
good service amiiruit Grantorto apk^ 


*«h«daawill>go«U” 


Chrysffot, son of Ntptune and Hedn^sa. 
Be married Calliriih^ (4 syl,), one 
the sea-nymphs. 

ISnymor riaina out of the m. 

BhoweS thiH gfottom rimI thui emuhnu, 
tauvias me unu vt OulURhoS. 

loWfeUow, The Seming Star, 

Chryseia [iTri.see'.tsr], daughter of 
Chrjb8s priest of ApoUo. She was 
famed for her beauty and her embroidery. 
During the Trojan war Cbryscis was taken 
captive and allotted to Agamemnon 
king of Argos, but her father came to 
ransom her. Yhe king would not accept 
the offered ransom, and C^irys^ pmy^ 
that a plague nught fall on the Grecian 
camp. His prayer was answered, and 
in order to avert tlie plague Agamemnon 
sent the lady back to her father not only 
without ransom but with costly gift3.-=> 
Homer, fluui, i. 

Chrysostom, a famous scholar, who 
died for love of Maiceila, “rich Wil¬ 
liam’s daughter.” 

Uiirimltoi b( learalns und wit, h« wa* }■ 
cli*pu.itlou, i^arrmM and nMKtuSiwut without ottentutlon, 
ivutlriit nna tedat* with<Hit aSSeetaltan, modekt and 
rotnpliusMit wwbout BMannusa. la u oho of tho 
Cvr«mo«t In i;oodn«a of baurt, and ateond to nona in 
mMurlttttaa.—Cerviatai. iHan tludint*, 1. fa. S (100^ 

Chucks, the boatswain under captain 
Savage.—Captaiu Marryat, Peter Hmwie 
(iSda). 

Chuffey, Anthony CThnzzlewItt's old 
clerk, almoht in bis dotage, but master 
and man love each other with biuverest 
offcctioo. 


diuffay (vQ budi Into a dark comar on ona lidt ot ffaa 
fii«-t>]nca, whera ha alwaia qtaot bia cvetihigi, and vaa 
neuiiar aoan nur heiud . , . aara oiica. wtiait a oob ot 
taa wmt pn» him, ia which h» waa Men in aaalt hla 
bread nwrbaiiicatir. ... Ho mnaiued. at U wm. Ooaea 
up. tf aiq term aaprawiva of sieh a vtnorona prueeat can 
bo applied to him —C. Diekou*, dfAftlK Uhwtafiatt, u. 
(1S«U. 

ChuAoe (A la), veryfeoge and bulky. 
Chun<<e was the largest elephant ever 
Brought to England. Henry Harris, 
manlier of Covent Garden, boi^ht it 
lor to appear in the ptmtomime of 
BaHeguin PmmeutAa, iti 1810. It was 
subsequently sold to Cross, the pro¬ 
prietor of Exeter 'Change. Change at 
length became mad, and was shot by a 
dst^ment of the Guaeds, receiving 153 
wounds. The skelehm is preserved in 
the museum of tho College of Surgeons. 
It is 12 feet 4 indum high. 

OhUDoIu Xgo hew Opt* 

praiatd, mot iAg Miy, This was the rriw 
Wt Jbvure rebuke of Geoi^IJX. to Dr 
Wfll^i of St Ma^paret’s l^nndi, I^oor 
4ott> 
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ChuiVkh bixUt by Voltaire. 
Voltaite tii« atheist built at Ferney a 
Chiistiaii church, and bad this inscrip- 
tion affixed to it, “JPco erMit Voitaire.''' 
Campbell, in the life of Cowpcr (vol. vii. 
858), says “he knows not to whom 
Cowper alludes in these linos: ” 

Hor hh irho for Oie Imnn of thott<«n(i« bom. 

Built God ft cl.uriJ). and buighnl llu Wont to xmm. 

Coftpor, lUtmnuint ll’'S2). 

Church - of - EnglancUsm. This 
word wab the coinage of Jeremy Ben- 
tham (1748-1832). 

Chuz'zlewlt (Anthony)t coubin of 
Martin Chuzzlewic the grandfatlur. 
Anthony is an avarititius old hunk'^, 
proud of having brought up his ton 
Jonas to be as mean and gia&ping as 
himself. His two redeeming p<unt<. arc 
his affection for his old sert'ant C’huffey, 
and his forgiveness of Jonas alter Lis 
attempt to poison him. 

nw old^t»Mi*b#d firm of Antl»on> ('hu«UTitt ml 
Bon. MdiHbeiitrT ftnr«>tu>uM.meii . . Iwl its pliic of 
fiuainr.s In ft \tTj ntuiow ttrret M)int»lu.te beliuni tbe 
PobtOfflie. . . A dun, dtit>, ftfiiAg, tiiniri>«-dobn, 

rotten oU houte U wes . . . Init liect tlie Am . . . 
tntnuKted tbeir Iniklners . . . und ntiiliir ilio )i.<nn(; 
Dion Bor Uie old oue bod anr other rcitlfiito —ClMii ri 

Jonas Chuzdeuit, son of Anthony, of 
the “finn of Anthony Chnrzlcwit and 
Son, Manchester warelioiiscmen.*’ A 
consummate villain of mean brutality' 
and small tyranny. He alttnipts to 
|>oison Ins >ld father, and murders Mon¬ 
tague Tij!:g, who knows his secret. Jonas 
marries Mercy Pcck'.niff, his cousin, and 
leads her a life of utter misery. His 
education had Wn conducted on money- 
grubbing prineijdes ? the first word he 
was taught to spell was fjain, and the 

econd nwncy. He poisons himself to 
savo his neck from the gallows. 

Tbi* fiM }ntn <i ntnn bad all th» tndmntion of • 
7>rofli|a(te of the Arst^ftater, aorl only lacked the one 
iiovd trait in the mnimon uUnlogue of detniielird vueft— 
4>lM»i-b«ndpdnt<i8—t<i lie a imiftble tae,iboii<t But there 
ba griping and ik.iiuiiouii babiU atC| ped iu.—Chop. cL 0 

Martin Chuzzlewit^ sck., grandfather 
to the heio of the same name. A stem 
old man, whose kind heart has l^n 
tuned to gall b}' the dire seffishness of 
his relations. Being resolved to expose 
Pecksniff, be goes to lire in his house, 
And pretends to be weak in intellect, but 
keeps bis eyes sharp open, and is able to 
expose the canting scoundrel in all his 
deformity. 

Mctrtin Chuzzlew’^y jun.^ the hero of 
&e tale called Martm Cliuzzlmeit, grand- 
aon to old Martin. His nature has been 
warped by bad training, and at dift he 

bo^ seldsh and «.\actiDg| but the 


troubles and hardships he undeigoes itt 
“Eden'* completely transform hmi, and 
ho becomes wordiy of Mary Graham, 
whom he marries.—C* Dickens, Mwtin 
Chuzzleicit (1844). 

Chyndo'nax. a chief dmid> Whose 
tomb (with a ureek inscription} was 
discovered near Diicn, in 1598. 

Ciacco' (2 a glutton, spoken to 
by Dante, in the third circle of hell, the 
place to which gluttons are consigns to 
endless woo. The word means “a pig,” 
and is not a projicr name, but only » 
symbolical one.—Daut5, /fe/f, vi, (1800)* 

CbuxM, tbjr dire ftBicUim gyievre nw imAli. 

/f«a. vL 

Cicero. 'Wben the great Roman 
orator was given up by Augustus to the 
revenge of Antony, it was a cobbler who 
conducted the sicarii to Formiie, whither 
Cicero had tied in a litter, intending to 
put to sea. His bearers would bavo 
fought, but Cicero forliade them, and 
one Popilius ri.imnasj has the oneuviablo 
notoriety of being his murderer. 

It ww ft coMtler tSftt ret tbs nuidsnn on Clecto.— 
Ouldi, A rnuttti, 1. a 

Cicero of the British Senate^ Geoigo 
Canning (1770-1827;. 

Cieero of /Vame, Jean Baptiste Mu<^ 
Billon (1003-1712). 

Cictvo of fter,nan>f, John elector of 

Brandenburg (1450, 1480-14^). 

Cvxro's Mouthy Iliilippe rot, prime 
minister of lAiuis XI. (^1428-1494), 

The liriUsh CiarrOy William Pitt, ewl 
of CbaUiam (1708-1778). 

37«j Chrmtian. Ctcrry, Lncins Coeliue 
Lactautius (died 330). 

The fiVrman Cicero^ Johann Stiiiln, 
printer and scholar (1507-1689). 

Cicle'nius. So Chaucer calls Mer¬ 
cury. He was named Cyf/s'nfitts from 
mount Cylle'nd, in Peloponnesus, where 
he was bom. 

OcleuliM ridfng hi hli 

Cbftuecr, oT Afore a«iii r«itw QSSQ, 

Cid fJhe) = Seitl or Sig^ior, also 
called Campeador or 

“Camp hero.^ Rodrigue Dia* de mmt 
was sumamed “the Uid.” Tfte great 
hero of Qistille; be was bom id Buigoa 
1030 and died 1099. He stgnalked 
self by his exploits in me rrigtts bf 
Ferdinand, Saneho IL* and Alpbmqiso Vu 
of Leon and Castillo, In the wars Imh 
tween Saneho II. and his brother (Al¬ 
phonse VL), he sided the toilet 
on the assjAsioetion Of SrttKdUii, 
disgraced, and fjuitted ^ ebuit. Mt 


ct0. 18]> CIKQ-MAUS. 


then ssfembkd his vaesute, sod marched 
aglunst Um Moors, whom he conquered 
in several batUes, so that Alphonso was 
nooessitated to recall him. Both Cor¬ 
neille and GuBhem do Cantro have 
admirable tmgedios on the aubjcct: 
Koss Keil luis,>an Biqiilish drama called 
77i 9 Cidf Sanchez, m 1775, wrote a 
long poem of U28 verses, called Pcema 
iM ca Compandor. Southej', in his 
Chrtmek of the Cid HSOd), has collected 
all inat is known of this extraordinary 
here* 

(it was The Cid (ICSR) which gained for 
Corneille the titlo of ** Lo Grand Cor- 
neiUO 

The 0fiers Fatfter^ don I>icgo Ijainez. 

The Citfs Mother, dofla Teresa Nuftez, 

TAO' ad’s Wife, Xlmc'na, danghter of 
const XiOzano do Gormaz. The French 
call her Za Belts Choaene, but the role 
ascribed to hot by Corneille is wholly 
imagixiuy. 

K»wr mow to thlno own ewUo 
Wilt toon turn Bubteca'* win; 

Hevor will titjr lovpd Xlnnma 
8m toeo ftt ber ude ngsim, 

Thf Cnf 

T7iS dde OtMren. His two daughters 
wore Elvi'ra and Sol; hia son l>jogo 
Kodrlqucz died yonng. 

The CMs Jforse was Babicca [citlior 
BabJ.e’.keh or /At.iee'.fcA'). It survived 

master two years and a naif, but no one 
was allowed to mount it. Babieca wat 
buried before Um monastery gates of 
Valencia, and two elms were' planted to 
mark the spot, 

Tr^ tt swtdly WM mtd plfMUtt 
Tn twtmld bim *t UMto b«Mi, 

All In nutll on BnbUiCft, 

Amt to Ibt tbe toiynit b* told, 

n«cu. 

(Here **BabiecA*’ is 4 syl., but in tlie 
verse above it is only 3 sy/.) 

The Cids Swords, Cola'da and Tizo'na 
(“terror of the worldThe latter was 
taken by him from king Bucar. 

^ Cd (The Portuguese), Nunez Alva'rez 
Terei'ra (1360-1431). 


Ctd Hamet BenengeU, the hy¬ 
pothetical anihor of Bon ijuUeots, (See 
BexB!*a»wO 

Spanish commentator have discovered 
*nis pseudonym to be only an Arabian 
vewion of SiiJnior Cervantes, Ckl, i.e. 


o'thenii^CttS 



by Sem'ida, the young man of Nain, also 
raised ^ Jesus from the dead.—j^on- 
Btock, i%e Messiah, iv. (1771). 

Cillaros, the horse of Castor or 
Pollux, so named from Cylla, in Troas. 

CiPaiuerian Darkness. Homer 
places the Ci mmeri ans be vond the OceSnus, 
in a land of never-ending gloom; and 
immediately after Cimmeria, hejilaces 
the empire of Hadiss. Pliny (llLtoria 
Naturahs, vi. 14) places Cimmeria near 
the lake Avemns, in Italy, where “ the 
sun never penetrates.” Cimmeria is now 
called Kcrtch, but the Cossacks call it 
Prekia (//*?//). 

Tliow unilpr abon shtidm &nd tow-breund noclu . . . 

In <Urk Clmmi‘rton deseru ever dwell 

MUton, ii'A ildWe {1S3SJ. 

Ye ipectHhdnubU ttutt reU 
Cbnmerlin darknenH ou theiMutinj; tonl. 

OuopbUl, Pleaturet ^ Dope, H. (1799}. 

Cincinna'tus of the Americans, 

George Washington (1732-1799). 

Cinderella, the heroine of a fairy 
tale. Slie was thcdmdgeof the house, “put 
upon” by her twe elder sisters. TYliile the 
elder sisters were at a ball, a fairy came, 
and having arrayed the “little cinder- 
girl ’’ in ball costume, sent her in n mng- 
uiiiccnt coach to the palace where the ball 
was given. The prince fell in Jove with 
her, but knew not wrho she ivas. This, how¬ 
ever, he discovered by means of a “ glass 
slipper” which she dropped, and which 
fitted no foot but her own. , 

(This talc is substantially the same os 
that of Bhodopis and Psaoimt'ichHS in 
AClian (Tar, /list,, xiii. 3‘^. A similuT 
one is also told in Stralm (ueog. xvii.).) 

The glass slipper bhould be the fur 
slipper, pantowjie en vair, not en m-rc ; our 
vcTbion being taken from the Contes de 
Fees of C. Porrault (1697). 

Cinna, a tragedv by Pierre Corneille 
(1637). MdUe. Racbcl, in 1833, took the 
(Slief female character, and produced 
a great sensation in Paris. 


Cinq-Mars (/T. Coijfier de Jtues, 
marquis de), favourite of I.ouis XlIl. ana 
protegd of Richelieu (1620-1642). Irri¬ 
tated by the cardinal's opposition to liis 
marriage with Marie de Gonzagne, Cinq* 
Mars tried to overthrow or to assassinate 


him. Gaston, the king’s brother,sided with 
the conspirator, but Kichelien discovered 
the plot, and Cinq-Mars, being arrested, 
was condemned to death. Alfred de 


Vigny published, in 1326, a novel (in 
imits^on of Scott’s historical novels) on 
the sibject, under the titlo of Ciaq-Mars, 


curQtmcESTO. 


C&ii<|!llijB(06nto (8 fifteenth 

cenkorr w Italian notaolea^ They vren 
Arioato (1474-1538), Taaso (1544-1595), 
aiitdGiavaxmi Rucellai (1475-1525), poets; 


) cimm. 


Fft4«rifk W*twii (maMirof^ _ 
ttwtibe drawIttfi-ioMi wtS atiMk 
ntOtA. •* You a«w. Ubnotftoll^ 
ow tiifft the flitii It li the kM duhtn e B bte «w UjfiiSt 


Bernardo Baldi, etc., make up 'nhat is 
tensed the “ Cinquecentesti.” The "word 
means the Trorthies of the '500 epoch, 
tacA it vrill be obscrred that tiiey all 
iiourished between 1500 and the close jof 
thatcentory. (I^SBZCENTa, andp. 1024.) 

Onhit writrt In winter mornings at a Venetien wnHn^ 
table of diHiueLento work tber wiutd enr^nture too muu 
of the vtrwo4 wto lutont ChrltiM’ib—K Yatis, tV4 

Ci^a^’go OT Zipango, a irnrvtl- 
lous island described in the 1 oueitj^t 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller. 
He desenbed it as lying eome 1500 miles 
from land. This island was an obictt of 
diligent search with Columbus and other 
early navigators, hut belongs to that 
t wonderful chart which contains the J I 
‘Zferodo of sir Walter Raleigh, the Utnpui 
of sir Thomas More, the AVantis of lot,I 
Bacon, the Jjjjmta of dean Snift, and 
other places hitter knonn m btory than 
in geography. 

Cipher. The Rev. R. Egcrion War- 
I burton, being naked for bis cijiher by 
a lady, in 18-15, wrote back; 

A 0 u 010 tbre 

Oh* 0 no 0 bate me; 

* Yet thr 0 mr 0 one 0 gn. 

Till u d 0 the 0 u 0 kO 
A elphrr yen •nsh for, I Hsh lor thro 
Oh I elitb for no riehi^ but Ugh-for roc,; 
y«{ Oxt ugb for tny rlplior one-cl tat go [on ee t for gu^ 
TQl you da cipher the cipher you ngh lor n> 

Dr. Whewdl’s cipher [o or naught} is: 

A baadleM nun had a letter [o] to writ«; 

Ma who read It [uaogbti bad loet Ida Mitot: 

Tbe dumb repeated it [naught] word for word, 

And deal wae Uie man who lutoaed and h^ud {naagitU 

Circe (2 sgl,), a sorceress who meta¬ 
morphosed the companions of Ulywibs 
into swine. Ulysses iesis9bd the en- 
cl^lment by means of the herb mdiy, 
given him by Mercury. 

CiX'Cuit (Serjeani)t in Foote’s farce 
called The Lame Lover, 

drcumlocutioii Office, a term 
implied by C. Dickens, in Little JDomt 
(1856), to our public ofiiecs. whore the 
onty is so divided and subdivided that 
ih« simplest process has to pms ^ough 
* witaie series of ofBdals. The following, 
leent bamn Stockmar, will iUastrsie the 


Again he says: 

Tfaa lord rbantbarMu ] 
■toirtni ha* to *to that U 


timlw* 

htod. 


Here, therefore, the duty is reversed. 
Again ; 

n a pane of slaR or ttw door o( « emhoni^in Si* 
kitrlian need* mending, tha proeeai it M iwoint (1) A 
re; uttanaiiutheiHreiianKlaadMgncdtorthaehWSoi^ 
f*!) Tut* niu*t l>-cuuntamlBiud brtMdmofw UtthM. 
li) it u then taken to tbo naMW of the hoBHAaML {At 
it miMt nett beauthonmdat thalqtdchainherwn'MnM 
(3) I eing ttiiH aotborlred, U b laid before the obrk et t|w 
wor!.* under the office of Wood* and f ormti. .jto it 
«ould lake month* hefom the jwieat |S*** qr OipboaA 
CoiiM be nwiided —J/ttiOfin, IL llO, ISg. 

(Some of ttiis foolery has been recently 
abolihhcd.) 

Cirrha, one of the summits of Par- 
ntibsu*;, sacred to Apollo. 'That of 
another enimcnce in the same monntfriny 
was dedicated to Bacdins, 

Ml tniT* 1 arnd, my hdauge; toUte aMtl 
UfrMky Clrrbo. 

Akenahle, the Ifoteds (ITVk 

Cis'ley or ClflW, any dairy-maid. 

m__A1--___?JB _ Te _ 


ly ke^ 

ten guests from her cheeses: (yeha'ai. 
Lot's wife, Ar^s, Tom Pioer, Uiisj^ 
I,di/aru<>, Ksau, Mary Maudlim (lenffies^ 
and bishops. (1) Gebazi, beeanse a 
chec.se should never be a dead wlrite, 
like Gthazi the leper. (V) Let’s wift, 
because a cbeom should not be too salt, 
like Lot’s wife, *(8) Aimis, because a 
cheese should not be fuU of eyes, like 
Argus. (4) Tom Piper, beeanse a cneese 
fihonbl not be ** hoven and puffed,” ffice 
the chec^ of a piper. (5) C^sjupr 
because a cheese riuntld not be les^cyg 
as if for a cobbler’s use. (d) Lasams, 
ber ause a cbecse should not be poor, like 
tlie beggar Lazarus. (7) Esam bcscanse 
a cheese should imt be hairy, like !B!ss!Q* 
(8) Mary Maudlin, bseaiae a cbeesa 
should not be full of whey, as Maiy 
Maudlin was ^11 of tears, (P) GentilH* 
because a cheese i^nld ntw Im dl 
maggots or genffis. (10) Ibi** 

cause a cheese riumld not be maok iff! 
burnt milk, or milk **bsM4d. W • 
b^op.”—T. Tussetj jfW 
of Good JSu^amfyy (** April,” 1867^ 

hf Mf9t 


(xeha'si, 

Oiisidtt. 




i ff l tNh mWs tts IbHl itoinBdjliMti iln/utl 




Giro WABS. 


KXKo, m 


MasjA i» in )ov« vieh B«aaloiA 

^6 Bb'siiUlgr toi bet betrbttied 

that he lefam lo tterry^her^ vbereap<m 
ahe sim her hitftd to B^afort (1767). 

Citiattn KtiW (2ba), Loaia JPhilippe, 
iha first elective Idbog of Prance (1778, 
Id3a-184&, abdlflhie^d died 1860). 


Oitptpld' O^es. 

aty C/wrehetf Brooklyn, Hear 
PoirtifWludi has an anosnal number of 
cburehea, 

Viilf o/j^oiwi^'Jerusalem.—2 Sam, v. 
7, 8. 

Oitjf ^ Deitruction^ this world, or 
ra&er worldly state of the nncDn> 
rexted. Banyan makes “Christian ’* flee 
from the City of Destruction and journey 
to the Celestial City, by which he alle¬ 
gorizes the “ walk of a CSiriatian ’* from 
his (Mmversion to death (1C7H). 

of £no}tarUmenUy a magical city 
desenbed in the story of “.Beder IViocc 
of Penda>'*~*Xra&ia» Nights' Aa/crtaia- 
mtnts. 


Ciiv of Oodj the Church or whole body 
of beuevens* The phrase is used by St. 
Aogusthie. 

Ciig of ZatUems, an imaMnar^* cloud- 
city somewhere beyond riie iothac.— 
Lucian, Term//tsfonhr. 

CUy^ of Legiduif Cacrleon-on-Usk. New¬ 
port is the port of this andent city 
< Monmouthshire and (SlamoriipHnshiro). 
It was in the City of Legions that Arthur 
held his court. It contained two cathe¬ 
drals, vLt., St. Julius and St. Aaron, builtin. 
honour of two martvrs who suffered death 
liure in the reign of Diocletian. 

(lUg Jfosts, London. 

' Odjr(^ifomimsnfs, Baltimore, in Hary- 
land. One of its stxeets is called Monu¬ 
ment Stred. 

OUg of JPalacoB. Thred cities are so 
called: (1) Borne from the reign of 
Aofi^tas. Agrippa converted “a city of 
brick huts into a mty of marble palaces.” 


Calootta. 


marble palaces.” 
Petenbtt^ is so 


^fled, from its num^ua Impernri and 
Lovernmen* edifices. 


“y C'^'ipittdow friwa Mleca. He «n- 
irlT^ ^ wy not as # Imt in 

^«ttinph<4,n,624), » 

' ftiCM 




(HSoii of iho Ptedn^ Sodom and Qo- 
monah.—<?cn. xiii. 12. 

O&ig ^tha JPfi^hett Medi'oa, in Arabia, 
wbexe Mahomet was protected when he 
fled from Mecca (July 16. a.p. 622). 

City of the mn, Baibec, called in 
Gro^ ilelioj^olis (“sun-city"). 

*p* In CampMcUa's romance the 
“ City of the Sun” is an ideal repablic, 
constructed on the model of Plato's 
republic. It is an hypofdietical perfect 
society or thcoeiatic commonimn. Sir 
T. More in his Utopia, and lord Bacon 
in his Atkmfis, devibcd similar citie«. 

CUy of the Tribes, Galway, in Ireland, 
“ the residence of thirteen tribes," which 
settled there in 1236. 

CUy of the If'cjf, Glasgow, in Scotland, 
situate on the Clyde, the principal river 
on the west coast. 

The Cleanest City in the TRirW, Brock, 
in Holland, which is “painfully neat 
and clean.” 

The Seren Cities, Bgypt, Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Athens, Borne, Constsntkiopie, 
and London (for commerce) or Paris (for 
beauty). 

(In the Seven Wonders of the World, 
tlie Inst of the wonders is doubtful, some 
giving tlie Pharos of Egypt, and others 
the Palace of Cyrus; so agam in the Seven 
Sages of Greece, the sevmith is either 
Periander, Mysou, or £pimenid6s.) 


City Madam { The), a comedy by 
Hiilip Massinger (1633). She Was the 
daughter of a farmer named (Soodnian 
Humble, and married a merchant, six 
John Frugal, who became immensely 
wealthy, but retired from business, and 
by a dc^ of gift transferred his wealth 
to his brother Luke, whereby madun and 
her daughter were both dependent on 
him. During her days of wealth the 
extravagance of lady Brugal was un¬ 
bounded, and her dress costly beyond 
deception; but Luke reduced her state to 
that of farmers* dau^ters in general. 
Imke says to her: 

You WRenrrad inidato t 

StbnA not atost vHibaut««a4 uDbiz 
Tooiuadi, aotJBrestoUoattmttodMnr 
YouriMttV. 

of ootoolllk WoUlwd imo a MnSoouk 
~.rto(tMnr woMins. 

CiwU "^iTaaMi of England. 




CLACK-DISII. 


CSlack-X>i6h» a disli ot platter with a 
lid, a«icd at one tiipe by Vj'searo, a\Uo 
clacked the lid when persons drew near, to 
•jrrest attention and thus soluit elms. 

Yonr t)a«r«r of tttty and id. lu? k w to pat adneat in 
ben dark-duh.—Sbakastieare Muatre/o^ tioasutt act 
IU.M! SvlM3) 

Clodpole (riml, Richard Loner, of 
Chtddingh, author of 3 om» CiaJff^co 
Jow^V to Lunmm (1831); Jan Clad- 
|)ofc’4 Tnp to ttr (loll), etc. 

Claimant ( Tlte). AVilli im Knol]% <(, 
in Tfie (armt Jiunhuty Ctisc, clauncd tlie 
baronetev, but nas non-'.tnted. luis 
smt lasted 1 oO yeais (ICoO-lMl). 

Douglas i, Ilamiilon, in The Gfit 
Douglas Case, na<j settled in l‘l^o'^rof the 
elaimanf, who was at once rai'sid to the 
peerage under the nnme and t tip ot 
baron Douglas of Dou^clas Cn'.tU, but 
was not re«-tored to the title ot duke 
(ITOT-ltfi^J). 

Tom ProM«, a schoolmTsttr of ill 
repute, nho had married a Ber\ant of •■ir 
Hugh Smithes of Ashton Ifall, ntiir 
Bristol, claimed the baronet* \ and * st itts, 
but nas mm-buitcd and eondfmntd to 
imprisonment for ti>(nt3-(iue seirs 
(Idil). 

Arthur ()rton, nho claimed to be sir 
Roger licbbomc (drowned at sea). lie 
■Ban non-MiitPii ind stntcnccd to lourteen 
stars’ imjnsonmrut lor perjury (1871- 
1672). 

Clandestine Marriage (27te) 
Fanny Sterling, the \oungcr daughtei of 
Mr. Sterling, a ruh city merchant, is 
tlandc^tinelv .norrud to Mr. Los (well, 
an apprentice m Ihc house, of good 
iamilj ; and sir Jdm MeUil is engaged 
to Miss Sterling, the elder sisslcr. Lord 
Oglebj IS a guest m the uiereliant’s hou<.e. 
bir John prelt rs fanny to her older sister, 
and not knowinf^ of her marriage proposes 
to her, but is rejected. 1 annv appeals to 
lord Oglcbjr, who being a \aiQ old foS 
fancies she is m love vulh him, and tells 
Sterling he means to make her a countess. 
Matters being Ums invidved, Lovowfll 
goes to consult mtb Fanny about do- 
rUring thtir marriage, and the sister, con- 
vineen that sir John is shat up in hrr 
sister's room, rousf s the house with a cry 
of “ Thieves I" Fanny and Lovewel I now 
, make their appearance. All parties are 
scandalized. But Fanny declares they 
^ have been married four months, and lor^ 
Ogldiy takes their part. So all ends 
Colman ana D. Garrick (1766). 
comedy is a ^ Tkt 


102 CLARCKEK. 


jFhfstf Concord, by Rev. James Towaley» 
many of the characters and mneh of too 
(lialogue being preserved. 

Olane of Shields. 7o strike the 
shield With the blunt end of a spear was 
m Ossianic times an indication of war to 
the death. A hard, when the shield was 
thus struck, raided the mort-song. 

CUrlMur (be* In bli Mtns. ISiriniMS iathi»(» «ii hb 

Ivnv riir ituDilnS iMrpi CMM at <hh« TIm tlanaar 

OiietiU !>• hearJ Fir lUsUnt (m Uifl baspi OUnnhed tti« 
sons uf woe —Uviian lemoro, L * 

Cla'ra, m Otway’s comedy called TAo 
C'^'ots of S^jnn, ap English version of 
7 1 9 Flint At not tie Stajain, by Mobkrej 
represents the French character callM 
“Hjacinthe." Her father in c&llod by 
Otway ‘•bnpe,” and by MotierS *‘G<> 
rontc” (2 sgL ); her brother is '^Loandor,'* 
in I'nmch “Leandro,” and her sweetheart 
“Oitiwan ” son of “Thrifty,” in French 
“Octave’’ son of “Ai^ntc.” The sum 
of money wrung from Gripe is dC2<K), 
but that B<]ueezcd out of Gerunte IS ISOO 

li\ res. 


Clara [d*Almanzal. dau^ter of 
d<m triuman of Seville, beloved by don 
Icrdinaud, but dei>tined by her mother 
lor a cloister. She loves Fordinaad, but 
repulses him from shvness and modesty, 
<jui*s home, and takes refuge in ou 
(. athenne’s Conrent. Ferdinand discoren 
her retreat, and after a few necessary 
blunder-. Uuy are married.—iihendaii, 
Ihe Ihunna (1771). 

Clot a (Donna), the trotb-pUght wife of 
Octavio. Her affianced hm^nd, having 
kiUtsl dim Felix in a duel, was obliged to 
lit pci Ch lor a liofe, and Gam, assuming 
her brothel’s clothes and. name, went in 
scan h ot bun. Both came to SmamoncS} 
both set up at the Fo^gle, both iuind the 
same sen ant Lazarillo, and ere tong they 
met, recognized each other, and Iwaine 
man and wife.—Jepiison, Two to 

your JJov' (1792), 


Chira [Dotai..As], a lovely girl, 
artless mind, fechifgheart, great niode^% 
and well orcomplished. She loved Alfred 
Evelj'n, but refused to marryhiqi becaask 
they were both too poor to SttpporS f 
house. J A clyn was left an iMmenso fpfr« 

a . _ _ __• w . 


tune, and proposed to Georgina Veftfiyi 
but Georgina gave har hand |o w)r 
Fredenck Blount. Bmg fj^oa dswtt'* 
tangled, Evolj a again *propoa^ to GMSh 
and was joyfully Ik 

Bulww Lytbm, Muney (IMO). ' 

Clorcbon afah-^ 




CLAYPQLE. 


OAIJDIO. 1»4 


** tbe decf aad dtuab ” count. Sbe 
teci^nces tb« lad, who had been rescued 
by IDe I’EpOe from the streets of Pan's, 
aXkd brongtit up by him under the n^me 
of l^eodore. Ultimatcslr, the guanlian 
Da^mont confes'ses that he had sent 
Idm adhift under the hope of gctting^ nd 
of him , but being prov ed to be the i cunt, 
he IS restored to hi** rank and propertj. — 
Th. Holcroft, The Deaf and D«»i5<1785). 

Claudio {Lord) of Ilorence, a fnend 
of don Pedro prince of Aiagon, and 
engaged to Hero (diughtir of Leonato 
go% emoT of i)Sbakei>pc ore, 

Much Ado about jSothing (1600). 

CUxufdtOy brother of Isabella and the 
<(ttitor of Juliet. He is impnsoned by 
lord Angelo for the seduction of Tulict, 
and his si&ter Isibella pleads for his rc> 
lease.—Shakespe ire, Jftaiwrc Joi ILaitUt e 
iim), 

dau'dius, king of Denmark, uho 
poisoned his brother, married the widow, 
nnd u&uqied the throne. Claudius in¬ 
duced Laertts to challenge Hamlet to 
play With foils, but ];)cr>.nadcd him to 
poi'^on his wLipon. In the tomb it the 
toils got ch ingcd, and Hamlet w oundod 
Laertes with the poisoned ueipon In 
Older still iurthei to secure the dt ath ot 
Hamlet, Claudius had a cup of poisonrd 
nine prepared, which he intended to giae 
Hamlet when he grew thirsty nith 
plaTinm The queen, drinking of this cup, 
died of poimn, and Hamlet, rushing on 
Claudins, subbed him and entd aloud, 
Here, thou incestuous, murdr rous Dane, 

. . . Follow m> mother * Saaki spearr, 
Hamlet (159(i). 

In the Uietortf of Hanib’ety Clau¬ 
dius IS called ** 1 engon," a far betin name 
for a Dane. 


Claudius, the inatmment of Appiiis the 
decemvir for entrapping Virginia jle 
pretended that Virginia was his slaie, 
who had been stolen from him and sold 
to Vugmius.—J, S. Knowles, Vuauuue 
(1820). 


Claudius (Maibtas), a German poet bora 
at Sbeinfeid, and author of the &mous 
song called lihemuemlied (** Rhenish wme 
«ong^), sung at all convivial feasts of the 
Oermans. 


canSiu, though te ims of fl^t 
Sod hiw« tMOuu^t SUol o^Khaabh, 
Vtvm tlio flonr blood ^ 

' 2 fcrer would faa owb nmlsutdi 

Utu^W.MiMnggiiia, 

(Peter), (S««nnderK$ 


Ckitts a familiar namie for Sfe, 

Nicholas, the patron saint of cluldcmi. 
On Chnstmas Eve German duldien have 
presents stowed away in their socks and 
shoes while they are asleep, and the little 
credulous ones suppose th^ Santa Oaus 
or Klaus placed ^em there. 

St vichola* U sold to have «Ui|dM UirM dasUtido 
Bwldeiu with manhgs fwrUoua |wMM(«U]rlMvilw iwnii) 
with ttaLir wttuwol motltor aiMf m hia dagr oeeoithnt 
bvfore Uiristwas, hr waS sdoeted for the gift glw om 
C brutmai Et« —Vougo 

“Claverhous©** or the menjmls of 
Afgvil, a kinsman of Bavenswood, intro¬ 
duced b> Sir W. Scott in The Jbruh of 
Lamma nmr (time, W lUiam 111,). 


Clirer'house (3 v/l,), John Gsaham of 
Claverhouse (vibcoiint Dundee), a relent¬ 
less J icobite, so raiiocious and proftme, 
so violent in temper end obdurate of 
heart, tint everv Scotchman hates the 
name. He hunted the covenanters with 
real vindictiveness, and is almost a 
word for barbanty and cruelty (1660- 
lb89). 

Clav^jo (Don), a cavalier who eonid 
touch the guitar to admiration, wnte 
poetr>, dance divinel}, and had a dne 
gcDiuv for making bml-coges.'* He 
married the princess Antonoipasia of 
(andaja, and was metamorphosed by 
Malambru'no into a crocodile of soma 
unknown tnebil. Don Qmvote ffisen- 
chantid him b> simply attempting Qie 
adventure ” -Cervantes, Don Qmxote, 
II. ui. 1, 5 (1G15). 


Clawilen'o, the wooden horse on 
which don Qmxote got astnde in order to 
disenchant the infanta Antonoma'sia, her 
husband, and the countess Trifaldi (adled 
the “Dolon'da duefta**). It wmt/'the 
very horse on which Pwr of Ihrovenee 
carried off the fair Hagalona, and was 
constructed by Merlin." Ihis horse was 
called Clavnleno or Wooden Peg, beeanse 
it was governed by a wooden pm in lha 
forehead.—Cervantes, Don QmmUt ll* 
lu. 4,6 (161&). , 

Thaw It 
he BtelUwr 
Hta name 
BriUadoro, 

Bother a 
Montalbon 
MB, tmth 


one paedlsr stauiUnt atliMMltng aSelwrW) 
wte, ddnlUk ilrmit oor wsbwSumbmi ... 
U not SegHna a«c ^uegteluai aw fi ft 
the BOB* or tho Hoed of Oristm nUtoMi 
it lUuwie, wtUBh baimpn «o ng gtw h W j* 
, oor Bootot Bor HmSTSw IpatmM ew 
k BMM it ClBvHeMlho 4 ^ 


^Claypole (Moah), odht 

Bolter,^* an lU-condiaotM^ 

who takes down the ahntteia ot Shim- 

beny’s shop and twelves 

from Charlotte (Soirerben7*s selrw»t)r 

wwttbesfterwBidsmamsse*^ 

Olsoor Tinat (f887). 







CrOSANTE. 


CLEMENTINA. 


' OlMuatQ (3 brotiier4a>Ukw of 
Oisoa. He is dtotitiguislted for his 
geffcdne pietyf end ie both hi^h-^mmdfd 
imd oou|>a«n<m»te.-<»MoUhre, rar£K/<^ t 
.<1664), I 

CSUbMfe (3 •yh)f son of llnr'paj^n the 
ttiistar, in love with Mariane (B s$/,). 
Ilarpagon, thoi^gh 60 years old, wished 
to many the same young lady, hnt 
Cldr^te sohed tho dimcnlty thus: He 
dug up a oasket of gold from tho garden, 
hidden under a tree bj!' the miser, and 
w’hile Harp&gon was raving about the loss 
of his gold, Qi^anto told him lie might take 
Itis choice between Mariane and the gold.' 
The mJfecr preferred the caKhet, which was 
restored to hitn, and Cldante married 
Mariane.—MoUkie, L'Jtare (1667). 

OfCimte (3 si/{,)f the lover of Angelique 
dau^ter of Argon the mtlade ona'jmaire. 
.\s Aigan had promised AngelKjue in 
manriage to Thomas Diufoirns a young 
eutgeon, ddante carries on his love as 
a musiC’master, and though Argon is 
present, the lovers sing to each other their 
plans under the guise of an interlude 
'Called “Tircis and Philis.” Ultimately, 
Argon assents b> the marriage of his 
daughter with Cleante.—^Moliere, Ac 
ifomete JiMtyituure (1678). 

Clean'the (2 syl.), sister of Siphax 
of Paraos,<~Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
jraaZiWt(i6l7). 

Cleanihe (3 syL), the lady beloved by 
Ion.—^Talfourd, Inn (1835). 

dean'tlMlS (3 sy/.), son of Leon'idOs 
and husband of Hipnolita, noted for his 
lilial piety. The duke of Epire made a 
law that alt men who bad attained the 
age of 80 should be put to death as use- 
incumbrances of the commonwealth. 
tiimonidOs, a young libertine, admired the 
law, but Cleanthw looked on it with 
horror, and determined to save his father 
irom ita operation. Accordingly, ho gave 
out ^tW lather was dcM, and an 
ejdentatiotts funeral look place; but 
ChsmthOa retired to a wood, where he | 
eencealed L^m'idOs, wlule he and his wife 
baited on him and administered to faia 
jRls <M Jmd (k comedy of 
^hp Monger, T. Middleton, and W. 
3<*wley, 1620)7 

a jnuitaa mill* 
‘wiight.-.-Sir ^ Soott, ikwrtf o/ the 

(^eiedailiotbftiil sdtool- 

wAtter and parish dene of Ganderdeuchi 


who employed hb assistant teacher to 
arrange and edit the tales told by the 
landlord of the Wallace inn of the 
same parish. These tales the editor dis¬ 
posed w three series, called by tiie general 
title of 17%tf 2tj/cs of My Landlora^q.v.). 
(See introduction of The Black 
Of course the real author is dr Walter 
Scott (1771-1832). 

Mrs. Dorothea Cleishbotham, wife of the 
schoolma.4tcr, a iJerfeot Xantippg, and 

sworn sister of ttc Eumen'idOs.’* 

Clelia or Clce'lia, a Homan maiden, 
one of the hostages given to PoPsina. 
She made her escape from the Etruscan 
camp by swimming across the Tiber. 
Being sent back by the Romans, Porslna 
not only set her at liberty for her gallant 
deed, but allowed her to take urlth her 
a part of the hostages. Mdlle. Sendt^ri 
has a novel on the subject, entitled 
Clelie, liistoire Bomatne. 

Our ctetue*—not ot t)4o<« th«t mm 
blvek oiliIl«qa«s[7^*»riiS«/ttvu]. . . but 
IbeOuilAn Artmnulu. . . (Sp« AvrautsiA.] 

ClelM, tJornolia. .. uidau Htwun bruwi 
Of Aj(ni,piaa, 

Teo|i]rgcm, rk« Prineeit, U, 

Cle'lujf a vain, frivolous female butter¬ 
fly, with a smattering of everything. In 
youth she was a coquette; and when youth 
was passed, tried sundry means to earn 
a living, bnt withont success.—Crabbe, 
liorowjh (1810). 

C161ie (2 syL). the heroine of a novel 
so called by Mdlle. Scude'ri. (See 
CnEUA.) 

Clomont, one of the attendants of 
sir Ueginal Front do Ikeuf (a follower of 
prince John).—Sir W. S^tt^ Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard 1.). 

Clem'ent {Justice), a man quite able 
to discern between fun aim crime. 
Allhough he had the* weakness ‘*o£ 
justices* justice,” ho had not the vreak- 
ness of ignorant vulgarity. 

J fiw uu H Tb«rM4rlM wUlooHttsitamAaforteUasths 
mS of bit botw. 


iu.t(ises>. 

Glomenti'na (?%« lady), an amiable, 
delicate, beautiful, accompliimed, but un¬ 
fortunate woman, deeply in love with sir 
Charles Orandison. Sir Charles married 
Barri^ Biron.'—S. Richardson, The Ilis- 
fery Skr Choarlee Oraadisou (1709). 

sa."axf 
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CLEKKS. 


l>li(tbU>ig k.il.unltjr ttuut the nailnvos oC CttitMutlna.— 
Ctaaoitwn. JkttglbA Uttraturt. ti Idl. 

Cle'oliEts (Awi), the hero of a novel 
by Losttgc, entitled /<? J^utbte Bo<U\us 
(l%e DevU on Two Sticks). A dcTy 
yonng Spaniard, proud, hit:l'-s|Mritod, 
and revengeful; noted lor gallantry, but 
not without generous sentiuiont'-.^ Amuo- 
de'na (4 sy/0 sho\vs him what is going 
on in private familieh by unrooting the 
houses (1707). 

Cleom'brotus or Ambracio'ta of 
Ambrac'ia (in ilpirud). Having rca 1 
Vlato's book on the boul'e imuiortality 
and happiness in nuother bfe, In wa-. 
ravibhed with the description that he 
leaped into the sea that he mlcht dte 
and enjoy Plato’s el} "iimi. 

He who topti'ij’ 

, I'latoV t libiuin tf ij «(t litto tUe s<.a, 

C It o'lil •lotus 

Mlltuii, J’ararlue lott, uL 4~1, f *f tl^f" 

Cleom'enes (4 the Itio .ind 
title of a drama by Diiden (Jb!)2y. 

A$ Drvden came oii» of the Uwalrn n » uiip f tp of 
fatluoii taid to him, "It I hiil heiii ie't il m « li i 
>tsingbca *} 1 iti.bld n>'t Imi peiitm) tin “ 1 Vo r 
bparun hero ' “ Pe^h^p 1 not •••ttd Uie t or: tiut i i 
■renot ujy hero "—IV t Itn^ nti'i eAr< >. 

ClctmU Tws (1 s■//.). “ 1 he Vtnii- of 
ricoinenes" is now calltd “Ihc Vtmi". 
di Medici.’’ 

Suth t mere nn 1 1 k’nip ntt ome . . Die Veiai of 
llcoiueufs.—OuuU, Artu i s 

Ole'en, governor of lar-us, btinit to 
death with his nife Diom'•'la by the 
enniged'citiAeni, to revenge ilio supposed 
murder of Mari'na, daiighUrot 1‘fi'ults 
prince o£ Tyre.—!)liakes[>t.:ire, Ptn Ics 
J\‘ince of Tyt; 

Cft'on, the personification of glorj*.— 
Spenser, J’oer^ ym-n. 


same subject, called AIL for two or The 
MWd \Ull tost (16»2). 

*** Mrs. Oldfield (1688-1730) and 
Peg (Margaret! Woffin^oa (1718-1760} 
were unrivalled in this ^aracter. 

Chopairit and Vie JPeari. The tale U 
that Oenptra made a sumptuous ban¬ 
quet, which excited tho surprise of 
Antony; whereupon the queen took a 
pearl ear-drop, dissolved it in a strong 
acid, nod drank the liquor to the health 
of the triumvir, saying, ‘*BIy draught 
to Antony bhiill exceed in talue the 
whole banquet." 

When queen Elirabctli visitetl the 
Exchange, sir Thomas Gteshatn ^itedged 
her health in a cup of wine cobAining A 
piecious btime crushed to atoms, and 
worth £15,000. 

Hm ri5 <vta at onp tlnp not! 

lutte.id uf >11); ir, Giu-ituuu ifrliiki tke pMri 

I'nti) ipiMii tuid iniitrmi PiMtee it, tordt, 

Th He) wood. If 1 0 H Snow not Mr, 1 au &«««w AoSettf. 

Vlcofintra m J/adis. Clcopatnij savs 
RaboHis, is “a cner of onions" m thu 
siiades below’. The Latin for a pearl 
and onion is wiio, and the pun refers to 
Cleopatra giving her ptari (or o»K>r») to 
Anton} in a (Ir.tught ot wine, or, as some 
®ay, dVinking it herself in toasting her 
lover,— Ihibeltite, TuntoarwL ii, 80 
(15J3). 

C7t’0/>i*Vii, qiu*cn of Syrk, daughter 
of Pioleiiiy PhilonieHcr king of JKgyi* 
She fir*9t married Alexander liala, the 
usurper («,f, 149); next Denio'irius 
Xica'nor. Demetrius, being taken pri¬ 
soner by the I'arthians, married Rodo- 
gune (H ^vL). daughter of Phraa'tes (8 
s>//.) the Partbiah king, and Cleopatra 
I married Antiochus Side'tds, brother of 
Demetrius. She slew her son Belenous 


Cleop'atra, queen of Egypt, wife oi 
Ptolemy Diom'sius her brother. SIu 
was driven from her throne, but re-es-tab- 
lished by .Julius Cjesnr, n.r. 47. Antonv, 
captivated by ber, rtpudiited his wife, 
Octavia, to live with the fascinatinc 
Egyptian. After the loss of the batth 
of Actiiun, Cleopatra killed herself bv 
an asp. 

E. Jodelle wrote in French a trageds 
called Cl^opatre Captive ( 13 .‘j 0 ) ; ,jiar 
Mairct one called a(ropdti‘e (J6d0); 
Isaac de Benserade (1670), J. F. Mar- 
XDOotel (1760), and Mde. de Girardir 
(1847) wrote tragedies in French on the 
same subiect. 8. Daniel (IfiOO) wrote a 
teagedy in English called Cleopatra i 
Shakespeare one called Antony amtCleo- 
patra il608); and Piydm one on the 


(by Demetrius) for treason, and as this 
produced a revolt, abdicate in favour 
of her second son, Anti'oebus VIII., who 
compelled her to drink poison which ri^io 
had prepared for himself. P. Comeilte 
has made this the subject of bis tmgedy 
called Jiodofiune (1646). 

**• This IS not the Cleopatra of l^bake 
speore’s and Dryden*s tragedies* 

Clere'mont (2 suL), a menr gentia" 
man, the friend of 
and Fletcher, The Idttle Frmek 
(1647). 

Clex^'inioxid, niece of the Gteen 
Knight, sister ot Feriragut the 
and bride of Valentine the braye*--* Vmen- 
tine and Oreont 

derks ISff tid«fet« 
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CLINKER. 


“St. Nicholas’s Clergymen,” in 
iltialon. to the tradition of *' St. Nidiolos 
ind the thieves,” Probably a play on 
be words Nk:h-ula$ and Old Iftck may 
10 desigD«d.~Sec Shakespeare 1 Henry 
f r. act ii. sc. 1 (1597). 

Oless'axiEunoir, son of Ihadda and 
•TOther of Horoa (Fiogal’s mother). He 
tiarrt^ Hoiuo, daughter of Reu^a'mir 
the principal man of llalcluthn, on the 
’Ivde). it so happened that Aloina was 
lelovM by a llnton named lleuda, who 
ame with an army to carry her off. 
icada was slain by CU'b^alumor; but 
'kssamihor, Itoing closely jiresscd by 
he Britons, tied, and never again saw 
lis bride. In due time a son was 
yitn, called Catthon; but the mother 
lied. While Carthou was btill an iuiant, 
Kingal's father attacked BulcliiUia, .ind 
dew Iteathama (Carthou s grandl'atbor). 
iVben the boy grow to manhood, he 
ktertttined on vengeance; accordingly 
le invaded Moreen, the kingdom of 
I’ingaJ, where Clcssammor, not knowing 
s'ho ho was, engaged him in single 
Lomliat, and slow'lnm. Wlicn ho dis¬ 
covered that it was his son, three days ho 
mourned f<ir him, aud on the fourtli iio 
died.—Ossian, CWthon, 

Cleveland ri7/i>rs, ducluisa 

c/j, one of the roiatreases of .Charles II., 
introduced by sir AV. Scott in l*eecrU of 
Vie Peak* 


CVtfrc'MiWi {Captain Clement), aline 
YArrijiAN ( VawjM, “ tJie pirate,” son of 
^oruaof the Fitful Ilesfd. He U in love 
with Aiinna Trail (daughter of Magnus 
Tnnl, the udaller of iSetland).—Sir W. 
iicutt, Tkg Pirate (time, William III.). 


Clover, the man-servant of Hero 
Staton *‘tbo city maiden.” When Hero 
ut>*<uiued the guise of a (Rioker, Clever 
vailed himself Oba^ah, anujprctenilcd to 
a rigid quaker also. Hia constant 
‘■'jclomauon was “ Um t>h!”—S. Knowles, 
Homon’s Wf, etc. (ifffe), 

Clifford (Sir 2'homas), betrothed to 
Juba (daughter of Master Walter “ the 
^Bchback^), Bd U wise, honest, tru^- 
and well-favoured, kind, valiant, and 
! Knowles, The Ifumhbaok 


Cf»j[rord (Jfr,), the heir of eit Williai 
J^natlton In right of his mother, s^ i 
with lady Emily Gayville. Tb 
Alscrip hii forndnUmtiy g< 
of deeds Of the (Jharito 
States, which* he had given to hi 


daughter called Uie heiress,” and which 
amounted to £2000 a year; but lUghtly, 
the lawyer, discovered the fraud, and 
“the heiress” was compelled to relin¬ 
quish this i>art of her fortune. Clifford 
then pru]u>sed In lady Emily, and was 
accepted.—General Burgov’ne,* 27ic Heiresi 
(1781). 

Clifford {PavJ), a highw'ayman, re¬ 
formed by tlie |V)wer of love.—Lord 
Lytton, Paul Clifford (1830), 

Clifford (Posamonil), usually called 
“ The Fair Koaainond,” tlie favourite 
mijitress of Henry II.; daughter of 
Walter lord Clifford. She is introduced 
by sir \V. .Scott in tw'o novels, The 2’aiis- 
man and Woodstock. Diyden says; 

J'ttna ClUTijn] Itn* name, hivtkb «vpr. 

“ Fair Rofcaiuond * «as bat ber nota Uf ffnrrre, 

to It. 

Clifford {Henry lord), n general in the 
English army,—Sir W. Scott, Castle 
JKtnyerMts (time, Henry 1.). 

Clifford Street (London), so named 
from Elizabeth Clifford, daughter of die 
last carl of Cumberland, who married 
Richard Boyle, earl of Burlington. (See 
Savilk Row.) 

Clifton {Harry), lieutenant of II.AI. 
ship 'J'kjer. A d.aring, dashing, enre-for- 
nobody young Englibh sailor, deligbling 
in adventure, and loving a goud>8crapc. 
Uo and his conipauion Mat Allzen take 
Uio aide of El Hyder, and liclp to re- 
establihh the Chereddin, prince of Delhi, 
who had been dethroned bv Hamet Ab- 
diiliirim.—Barrymore, HI Ilyder, Chtef of 
the Ghaut Mountains. 

Clim of the Cloi^h. (Sec Clym.) 

Clink Ucm), the iurqjkey at New- 

? -nte.—Sir W. Scott, PeverU of the Peak 
tittle, Charles 11.). 

Clinker {Humphry), a poor work¬ 
house lad, put out by the parish as 
apprentice to a blacksmith, and after- 
watd.<i employed as an ostler's assistant 
and extra postilion. Being dismissed 
from the stales, he enters the service 
of Mr. Bramble, a fretful, grumpy, but 
kind-hearted and generous eld gentle¬ 
man, greatly troubled with gont. XIoro 
he faUs in loi'e with Winifred Jenkins, 
Miss Tabitha Bramble’s maid, and turns 
out to bo a natural son of Mr. Bramble.— 
T. Smollett Tfte Hxpeditfon of Humphry 
CTinA^im). 

(Probably tills novel am|gOBtcd to 0, 
Dickens his Adoentures of (Mser TWrf ) 
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OUOy Ml snagiam of Cpielsea], 


w papers for ihe SpeoUtor The pipers 
simed by any ot these letters are by 
judison; hence called ** Clio.” 

Whan pbimnji virtue tier last eflbrto made. 

You brongfac lour Clio to the virgin < old 

boiiiurUle. 

Olip'purso (iflwj/er), the latvyer 
employra by sir Everard Waverlcy to 
make his will.—Sir \V. Scott, It'nvJr/Vy 
(Ume, George JI.). 

CliqUOt [JSTcc'.Ao], anirkuame (fiven 
by Puae^ to Frederick William IV, of 
l^ssia, from his love of rhani]>»i;ne 
of the “Ciiquot brand" (179j, IWO- 
18G1). 

Clitandre, a wealthy bourgeoi<i, in 
love with Henriettc, “ the tJioroii 
woman,” by whom he is beloved with 
fervent aff^tion. Her elder sii»ter Ar- 
mande (2 syl.) alio lovesi him, but her 
love is of the Platonic hue, and Clitandre 

i irefers in a wife the warmth of woman s 
ove to the marble of philosophic ideal it}'. 
—Moliferc, Lei, Femines iSaeantCi (1672). 

^ Cloaci'na, the presiding personifica¬ 
tion of city sewero. (Latin, cloaca^ “ a 
sewer.”) 

. . . Cloarina. gnddsas of thr tide. 

WhoM Mb’ streams bvaeatli tbe iity gtldo. 

<ja>, TVtvlii, ii. (ins). 

Clod^dipole (3 syL\ “the wiscit 
lo^ of all the neierhbouring plain.” Ap- 

S iintcd to decide tbe contention betwcLn 
uddy and Lobbin Clout. 

Fnna Clodd^ln «■ Icvn to road the skies. 

T(' know when bail will till, nr wIihIs arise; 

Re tauicbt us entt the b»trer s tad to view. 

When struck aloft thu •>howrn would straight eiuue. 
He Srst that useful secret did cxp'ain. 

That pricking corns fM<.tcU the xaineiing nun, 

When swallows fleet w w high and sport in air. 

He told us thatthe^elUn would be clear 

t«i>, PtmoraU I. (1714). 

(doddipole is the “ Fahemon ” 8f 
Virgil’s lii.) 

CU/dio (Cbunf), govoraor. A dis- 
hononrablc pt^suer of Zeno'cia, the 
chaste troth-plight wife of Amoldo.— 
Beaumont and Flctcbcr, The Custom of the 
Comtry <1647). 

&QdiOf the younger son of don Antonio, 
• eoaeeomb end braggart. Always boast- 
isg of Ids great acquaintances, his con- 
and bis duds. His snuff-box he 
thinits ihoxe of than his lady-love, he 
iigdtdttrdi his speech with Fr^ciL and 
CxtitoaM “Split me!” by way i^oatiu 
Clao»fhM toJure kaanira Angdins;) W 
th4 pp ly l»elenttd his ddtr bsraer 


Carlos, a bookworm, and Oodlo eamgedi 
hiraseJx to hHvira of Lisbc«.—4X CabSetp- 
Does Makes a Man (1694). 

Olo^e, in love with the disfilienl 
Thenot, but Thenot rejects her mdt out of 
admiration of the conhtancy of Cloxinda 
for her dead lover. She is wantim, 
coarse, and immodcstj the very reverse of 
Glorinda, who is a virtuous, chaste, and 

faillilul pheidxerdcBB. (** Thenot," 
final * is sounded.)—John Fletcher, Tke 
ihithful Shejiherdess {1610). (See CuiXlX.) 

Clo'ra, sister to FabriPio the merry 
loldier, and the sprightly comroniop of 
Frances (sister to Frederick).—Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Captain (1613). 

Clorida'no, a humble Moorish sronte,. 
who joined Mcdo'ro in seeking the body 
of king Dardinello to bury it. Medoro 
Iwing wounded, Cloridano rushed madly 
into the ranks of the enemy and was 
slain.—Ariosto, Ortando Furioso (1516). 

Clorin'da, daughter of Sena^pus of 
Ethiopia (a Christian). Being bom white, 
her mother changed her for a black child. 
The eunuch Aise'tes (3 syt.) was entrusted 
with the infant Clorinda, and as he waa 
going through a forest, saw a tiger, 
dropiied the child, aud sought safety in 
a tree. Tlie tiger took the babe and 
suckled it, a^r which tho eunuch carried 
the child to Egypt. In the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem by the crusaders, Clorinda was a 
leader of the pagan forces, Tancred fell 
in love with W, but slew her unknow¬ 
ingly in a night attack. Before she eat- 
pircd.shc received Christian baptism at 
tbe bands of Tancred, who greatly 
mourned her death.—Tasso, Jentsatem 
/Jeiiureit, xii. (1675), 

(The story of Clonnda is borrowed from 
the Theoffaws and CharuUFa of H^O- 
doros bishop of Trikka *) 

Clorinda, “the faithful Shephmrdeis," 
called “The Virgin of the Grove," faltb- 
fttl to her buried love. From this 
ful dioractcr, Milton has lihawix hte 
“lady” in Omus. Compare the weids 
of the “ First Brother ” about dbastBy* 
in Milton’s Comus, with these luHte ei 
(^orinda: 


AnS now 1 do twl^to ic. U i koan ^ 
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t» tlM4 gr«iit 1WDM VbilSit thAt bUiAt tet 

AtttiMMt mniYUbidwtit., k nwaftrmCliaitllf, 

B* tiKw tin rttwMMt cQMil. 

J. Vwwbwr, JlviO^tU ilh0phtr4m (1(10). 

Olovit, tile dtoisel beloired by prince 
Prettyoutb.—^Dulce of BuckinghAm, The 
Behewtai (Wi), 

Ol^taira (2 The kin^ of France 
exciAu&ed on la| deeth-betl, “Ob how 
geeftthnoet be the King of Heaven, if He 
c«t kill BO migh^ a monarch as 1 am! ” 
-^Gregory o/ I'otirs, iv. 21. 

Cloten or doton, king of Corn¬ 
wall, of the llvo kinga of Britain 
after tift extinction of the line of Brute 
(I ay/.).--<leofErey, Jintiah Utstory, ii. 17 
0142). 

Cfo'fea, a vindictive lout, son of the 
scoond wife of Cjmlielinc by a former 
husband* He is noted for “his unmean¬ 
ing frown, his shiiffliDg gait, his burst 
of voice, his bustling insignlilcance, his 
feveiHsnd-ague fiti of valour, his froward 
tetehinesa, his unprincipled malice, and 
oeoaaional gleams of good sense." Gotea 
is the rejected lover of Imogen (the 
daughter of hie father-in-law by his lirst 
wif^, and is slain in a duel by Cuiderius. 
—'Shakespeare, Cymbeiaie (ltib&). 

dotha'zltiB or Ct.OTuaiRB, leader of 
the Pnmks after the death of Hugo, lie 
13 tiiot with on arrow by Clonoda.— 
Tasso, /<!ruKife>n i^hVeredf, si. (1CT5). 

Clcod* A dark hpot on tho forehead 
of ahorse between the c>cs is tio culled. 
It gives the creature a sour look indicati\ e 
of lU-tcmper, and is therefore regarded ns 
a liiemlsh* 


^eriMML IforafUMivJhHilUoudInhtifuP 
£N«SMeuL lb wet« the wone fur that «u« he e 
hone. 

hluihetpaeM, antony «Mt Cttofotn, act UL n. S (lOOSK 

Ckmi {St,)^ patron saint of mul-smilhs. 
A play on tite French word c/ou (“a 
uaiF% 

^doUfdesley (WShom o/), a famous 
North-country archer, the companion of 
Adam Bell and Gym of the Gough. 
Their feats of robbery were chiedy carried 
^ in Englewood Sorest, near Carlisle. 
William was taken prismier at Carlisle, 
snd was about to be hanged, bnt was 
Kscued by his two companions. The 
three then went to X4ond(m to ask pardon 
of the king, wl)^k nt tlhe oueen'e inter- 
•^mn WM granted. The king bee^^ 
to see speeimens their skiB hot ofohe^, 
end. WAS so dedi|htsd tiMVewitii, he 
made WUBsm^*geidybpn)M of *5^“ and 
ti>« othert^tty^n,^ of hni nhombre." 


The feat of William was vety similarhii 
that of William Tell (o.o.)*—1 *ercv, 
Maiiqws, I. ii. I. 

Clout (Cb/an), a shepherd loved by 
Marian “the parson’s maid," but for 
whom Colin (who loved Cicely) fdt no 
affection. (See Colin Clout.) 

Youhr CoUn dout. A l»d of poorltn taml, 

Full «eU rouM (fautco, and defUr tnno tho nod; 

lb cwry wood hU «ai^ cwwt wen known. 

At orety wake bfainlmMe faati wenehown. 

Gar, i^oral. IL (m«> 

Ctmt a shepherd, in love with 

Blouzeliuda. He challenged Ctiddy to a 
contest of song in praise of their respec¬ 
tive sweethearts, and Goddipoie wai^ 
appointed umpire. Goddipoie was unable 
to award the prize, for caax merited “ atv 
oaken staff for bis pains." “ Have done, 
however, fur the lierds are weary of the 
songs, and so am 1."—Gay, Pastoralj u 
(1714). 

(An imitation of VirgiVs JSd. ili.) 

Club-Bearor (TAe), Periphe'tiis, the 
robber of Ar'golis, who murdered ht» 
victims with an iron chih.-^Greek Fable. 

Clumsy (-SiV T»nbelly)f father of 
Mi'ts Hoyden. A mean, ill-mannered 
squire and justice of the peace, living 
near Scarborough. Most cringing to tlu' 
aristocracy, whom he toadies and courts, 
Sir Tunbelly promised to give hi» 
daughter in mamage to lord Foppmgton, 
but Tom Fashion, his lordship's younge/ 
brotlicr, pretends to be lord Foppington, 
gains admission to the family, ami marries 
her. AVhen the real lord Foppington 
arrives, he is treated as an impostor, but 
Tom confesses the ruse. Hu lordship 
treats the knight with such ineffable con¬ 
tempt, that bir Tunbelly’s temper i3 
aroused, and Tom is re<;cived into higii 
favour.—Sheridan, A Trtp to JBcatborowfl* 
fl777). 

%• This character appears in Van¬ 
brugh's JHclapscy of whim comedy the 
I'rip to Soamorough is an abridgment 
and adaptation. 

(Bwnseyt the name of Belgrade’s dog. 

Clu'ricauue (3 syl.). an Iri^ elf of 
evil disposition, especially noted for hi'i 
knowledge of hid treasure. He generally 
assumes the appearance of a wrinkled old 
mas. 


ClWthft^tiieGyda. 

I Aaa Ja aw toosans ahis b 

OwMan. 


tba 


walliol 
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Clutterbuok th<* hyp<»- 

tlu&ticAl e^tor o£ some of sir Walter 
Scott's novels, as The AJonastery and 
The Forixtives of Nigel. Captain Cluttor- 
unck is a retired officer, who employs 
himself in antiquarian researches and 
literary Idleness. The is dedicated 
by th*e *• author of Wav<rtey" Xo “c.ap- 
tain Clutterbuck," late of his majesty's 
—— infantry regiment. 

ClyTn of the Clough (“ Cieuicnt 
of the Cliff"), a noted outlaw, ah“ticiatc<i 
with Adam Ikll and William of (loudes- 
lev, in. Englewood Forest, near CaTl]^l^^ 
\Vhen lYilliam w.is taken prisoucr .at 
Carlisle, and w'as about to bo hanged, 
Adam and Clym shot the magistrate'', 
and rescued their comiwmion. Ihe 
mayor with hi& posse went out against 
them, but they shot tlie mayor, as they 
had done the sheriflF, and fought their 
wav out of the town. 1 hej tin n ha'.tencd 
«<> London to beg pardon of the king, 
which was granted them at the queen's 
intercession. The king, wishing to see a 
>pecimcn of their shooting, wn so de¬ 
lighted at their skill that he made Wil¬ 
liam a “gentleman of fe," and the oth»{r 
rwo “yemen of his chambre.”—Percy, 
lieliques (“Adam Bell," etc., I. ii. 1), 

Cly'tie, a water-nymph, in IWvc with 
Afjollo. Miicting with no return, she was 
’hanged .into a sunflower, or rather a 
'(Mrnesol, which still turns to the sun, 
following him through his daily course. 

The sunflower docs not turn to the sun. 
On the same stem may be seen flowers in 
every direction, and* not one of them 
■•iiifts the direction in which it has first 
opened. T. Moore (1814) says ; 

Hie sunflower tuni^nn lier god, wl.en he iet«, 

Thewnelooknbbh HholuiiK-d when he row> 

This may do in poetry, but it is not 
correct. The sunflower is so callcdi 
limply because the flower resembles a 
picture sun. 

Lord Iburlow (1821) adopted Tom 
Moore's error, and enlarged it: 

Beliotd, nqr dear, thh Inftr flower 
Tliat oov tbe fnlden wit tcceivn*; 

Ko Other deitjr luu power. 

Butonlf Pbaebut, on Iwr leave*; 

A* he In mdtaat ^aiy bum*, 

Prom eait to wm her Tirade tun*. 

Tk» Sniotoiem 

CtytUB. an old officer in the army of 
Philip of Hacedon, and subsequent!}’ in 
*baii« Alexander. At a bojmuet, when 
J 0 f& W^re heated with wine, Clytua said 
o 4^E^K<iiider, “Philip fought men,*but 
VlfKApto women,*' and after some other 
ASeximder In his rage stabbed 


the old soldier; but instantly repented 
and said; 

Wliat ha* fitr venitcwnee donet 
Who Ml tliou luiet lUIn } ChtiaT WIiskWtotNr 
Tbe fwihlulleiit uihjrct, worUitwd eounteilor. 

The hiwt W>t hiklier. lie wtio *»rnl ray flflR, 

FI(S)U>ir Imre.lieadnl lit the rrver Groftic, 

For a ra'-ti wold, nwice In tiie iiMt at wtn* 

She iHi tr, the honeiitfIjtiH thuu bMtilftln.— 

Cbtui, till ftli'iid th) *u-i«|(ai». thy piwen'er t 

N. Lae, SfctaHder tAe OtwM. It. t (ISTSk 

Cne'us, ilie Roman officer in oom- 
nmi'd of the gnard set* to watch the ttimb 
of Jesus, lest the disciples ebould steal 
the body, and ttien declare that it had 
liicn from the dead,—^Klojistock, Th* 
JA’os/u/i, xiii. (1771), * * 

Coaches, says Stow, in his Chrenide^ 
were introduced" by Fiki-Allen, earl of 
Arundel, in l.'iHO. ‘ 

IloTuro tbe ctistly coaeh .vid (liken «tork uiuiw iiu 
Urarton, T'ot^ielUoM, kvi, (MlSk 

Coals. 3b carry coals^ to put up with 
afl'nmts. The boy says in Jlmry 1*. 
(act lii. sc. 2), “1 knew . . . the men 
would carry coals." So in limteo and 
JiiUit (act i. Hc. 1), “Gregorys o* my 
word, well not carry coals,” Ben Jon- 
soD, m Fccry Man out of Ilia Hufuim\ 
savs’ “Here comes one*that will carry 
coal', cryo, will hold my dog,” 

'1 lit, t me hath tiren al en 1 'wmdtl ‘n (corned to cany 
c<ut> ~L., Z roubfit (tf (iitaene £{OuAt(k (IflWt. 

( 7b carry corn, is to bear wealth, 
to Ik: rich. He does not carry com xeeU^ 

“ lie does not deport himself well in his 
prnsjicrity.") 

Co'an {Tkc)y Hippocrates,the “Father 
of Medicine'’ (n.c. 460 357), 

... the Rtettl CnMt, hltn tiboffl Nature made 
Tu sene the costhest ereatiiie vt her tnlwlntowl 

IkuiU, t'urgmea, xujt. USW. 

Co'axiocot'zin (5 »vf.), king of th® 
Az'tccas. Slain in battle by lladoe.*-' 
Southey, Modoc (1805). 

Co'atsL daughter of Aculliaa, ft pisest 
of the Az'^tecas, and wife ot Linfloyo. 
Lincoya, being doomed for saerinice, 
fled for refuge to hladoc, the Wewt 

S rince, who had recently landed oti tbe 
forth American coast, and was kindly 
entreated by him. Ibis gave Oootm 
a sympathetic interest in the 'White 
strangers, and she was not tn^wiud In 
showing it. Thus, when ycnog Heel 
was ki&apped, and conflned in ft eftFSItt 
to starve to death, Coatel visited h im ' 
took him food. Again, when ptk^ 
Madoc was entrtpp^, she eontiir^ 
release him, and assisted the .iniaM td 
carry off young Boel. Aft« tte wftefe 
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COCKLB. 


COB!?. 



CdCRLE OF EEBELUON, J 


OoeUs of Bebellion (?'Ae}, 
is tbiS vteed called the coeklc, not the 
CTcstaoeaUt 

yte noiimli 'goiwl cur wnata 
The cwdkie at nbtUum 

hbrftti^pe^ie, lortetauuM, Aft til M. 1 {MS}. 

Cockney (Xicholas), a rich city 
«ocer, brotlier of Barnacle. PrlsctllA 
Tombov, of the '\Vc««t Indio**, is placed 
tmdoT hi> charEfc for her education. 

VreV^r VwAnei/t son of the grocer, in 
tho >hop, A conceited young png, not 
yet out of the quarrelsome age. lie 
makes hov-luve to Pn&cilla Touinoy and 
Mics T.A Blond; but saya he n ill till 
para " if ihev crosa hun. 

retu^lope Cockney, sit^ter of Walkr.-— 
The Romp (altered from Bicker&tiff’a 
Lme in the Ctty). 

Cockpit of Europe. Delgumi m so 
called bec.*iuse it has been the eitr td more 
European battles than any uthtr* e.q. 
OudenarJc, l!amillie<t, Fonteuoj*, Fliu- 
rus, Jemmapes, Ligny, Quatre Bras, 
Waterloo, itc. 

Oooy'tus, one of the five risers fl 
hell. Ihc word means the “nver of 
weeping jreek, rJikuo, “ J iaincnt"), b( - 
cauM! ‘‘into tills riier fail the tears of the 
wicked.” The ot’iLr four i ii'ers are Styx, 
Adi'eion, Phi*''cthon, undJ.e'thC'. (See 
Srvx.) 

Cofrt \ nviwi oriamfntAUon loud, 
ttcMtl t>n *M raff il .treAin 

iliUhMt, J‘(ir/U m« iot(, u. STB (ICASl. 

CoelebB’ Wifo, a bacholor’s nbal ol 
a mod*! nife, (’ntlebs is the heio uf a 
novel by Mrs Hannah Moro, r din led 
Carte6s tn Si trih oj a Wife (iSu6). 

In ihort ■.he nv \ viJIung ca 1 < ut iboii, 

Min kU'*waitbI ao^tla supping from tliedr<OK’% 

Or Hn T' mirer i broVs on nliuatii n 

Or OxU iw Aifo” let out 'n quiJt i f lurtr* 

B}ron, /ion /ruin, I 16 (1S1' ) 

OoiSil (Eonj/ Tom), the best ‘'ailor 
character e\ er drawn. lie is introduciyl 
m The Rt ot, a novel 1 y J. J caunorc 
Cooper, of New York, Ikiopti’s no^pl 
has been dramatized by E. Iiizball, 
ond^ the same name, and Long Tom 
Coflin prcseives in the burlctta bis reck¬ 
less daring, his unswerving fidelity, Jus 
sunple-uunded affection, and bis lo\e lor 
the sea. 


slave. When, in the guise a mer- 
he Was entertained by Ali 
and r^i^l to eat any salt, the auspiciona 
<< Itfofeidana wme aroused, and soon 
him to be the captunof tiheforfy 
After snppw she amused Imr 
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master and his guest wUh daaetaigi tbM 
playing with Cogia's dag^ for a ttiua, 
she plunged it suddenly mto his heaii 
and killed him.—drof^tim If^hts ('^Ali 
Baba or the For^ lliievcs ’*)* 

Coila (3 sjfl,), Kyle, in Ayrshire. So 
called from CoUua, a Pictish monarch. 
Sometimes all Scotland is so called, 

I Arewrl), okl CkHlA'shtllAiuia Mai. 

UeTbeathjinoonAiiCiifnaas'nlAiL ^ 


Cola'da, the sword taken by the CM 
from kamou BePengcr, count af Bams- 
lo'na. Thu sword had two hiltib Hi solid 
gold. 

CoPaz, Flattery personified in The 
Purple Jiland (16W), by Phineas Flet¬ 
cher. Colax “all hiH words with sugar 
spKcs . . . lets his tongue to sin, and 
tako^ rent of shame , . . His art 1^0 
to hide and not to heal a sore.” Fully 
de&oribed m canto vui. (tireek, hSfcurt 
a flatterer or fawner.") 

Colbraud or Colebrond <3 igfL), 
the Danish giant, slam m the presence of 
king Athelstan, by sir Guv of Wandck, 
}ust returned from a mlgrimagei still 
“ in homely russet elad,” and u hand 
“ a hermit's staff." The combat is 
descrilx-d at length by Umyian, in b» 
PclytAhe/ti, mi. 

On« -uul 1 MArr<>!/ brnr tib An . . , 

W boy« M, lim ««):• lM> wiUk plAtei, «Bd (tfSlld Vita 
StMl. 

And arnrinl ikiirn ahiDg wltfa fSkoK, wbAW 
points 

. . bud power tfttw lb* Joiati 
or .mniM or o( nu.L • 

Dnijiton. /ytwmoti, ttt. (iwh 

ColchoB, part of Asiatic Scythut, 
now (ailed Mingrelia. ^e region P> 
which the Argonauts %irect^ their 
course. 

Cold Harbour House, tho origi¬ 
nal Heralds' College, founded byRimiard 
If., in Poultney Lane. Henry VJtl* 
turned the heralds out, and gave 
bouse to bishop Tunstal. 

Coldstream (i^ir €harles}^ the chief 
cbaracur m Charles Mathew's nlaj caped 


and physical mbeciUty 


king, described as “a merry old # 
fond of his p^, fond of li^ 

fond of his « addicts thrae.’* T»«Ptr, 

two kings soealled<-<Cola (prCtdlJjj 
tbe predkmsor of Perreaq 
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ftat vten 1 BMMrt tb« klnc [Rtekttrd W ] bj niuna of 

iMg, 

I only talladad to bndgc be bore fa boer], 

To liMelo lULRM I lutdeiimore—OUT 

SeeaoM moM dogs he«e boine that name of rora 

TbeM nKtaiihari 1 used «uh other more, 

As at and rat, the half names iCorssijrs AufeftfO of 
the test. 

To hufo the sense that ttier *o smmKir mwt. 

Ttubochnlle 4 Jflmiur for ifaoMtrsvtes 
( Corap]B}Dt of Colhngbourne ) 

Collingwood and the Aeoms. 
Oolhngwood never «iaw <i tacant pi ice m 
Li? eaUte, but be took an acorn oat« £ his 
I>orKet and popped it in,— lbacktn>, 
V unity Fair ( 1818 ). 

Colmal, danjrhter of Pun*^it1mo 
lord of Teutha (tK fictd). Her i ither, 
ha\inff tnurdcied Edtliuior m bis !. iIK, 
broup;htupthct\vo%«tun^«oiisoftbt ’ ittcr, 
Callhon .and Tolniar, in liis tun biai-e, 
hut when j'rown to manhood h< th ujitlic 
detected a buspicious look al nc them, 
and He shut them up in tn o separ ilt < itt■» 
<m the Iwkb of the Iwerd, jnVn lin,; to 
kill them Colmal. nlo was iti ]o\e 
With Calthon, set him trro, ml the two 
midc good their es* ipe to tlie i<. rt of 
lingal. lingal sf u O^-inii tvnh >< t 
men to liberate < r lu ar but w' en Pun- 
tbalmo htiul tliciiof, be niirdirtd the 
prisoner C til! >n, b<in*rtiktn oipnte 
tva-t bound to in uik, but tv is liberate 1 
Iw Oasun, and joined in marntgoto ( ol- 
nial, with whom hclntd lotmglt in the 
halls of. feutna.—Os^ian, (uHhon and 
Cdmal. 

Colmar, brotlnr of f'althon. VNlien 
rpute >oong till I r lather was n irdend 
by Dunthilmo, woo came agiinst him 
b\ night, and kdb I him in liis oar'nut 
hall, but moved bt pitt,he brn»ah( up 
the two bovB m his ow’n 1« iro, NMim 
grown to manhood, he thought hi ob 
served mistbieV m their b»ok- and 
therefore sliiit them up m two sqnrah^ 
cells on the bxmks of the 1 weed ( olmal, 
the daughter of Punthalmo, who was in 
lote with Calthon, liUratfd Inin from 
his bonds, and thev fl*d to I'lngal to 
crave aid on behalf of Colmar, but 
befoie succour could arrive, Punthalmo 
had Colmar brought before him, “ bound 
With a thousand thongs," and slew him 
with his spear.—Ostuan, Calthun and 
Colmal, 

ColmeB-kill, now called Tcolmkill, 
the famous Iona, one of the ^tcatem 
idattds. It is I<-Colin-kill; “l"r.i 4 /cinii, 
"cola(t*’f»C3^»m6 {St.), and “km"=; 

burying-groand „ 


Satm Wtorsh DtmatnstMiifart 
MatdHf Carried to t uliass kUI. 

Til* sai re>i store Iiorm of his iMMlMMSon, 

Aiul Ko uiliiui of tiutr bones, 

bltoLesDuue. act tt. en. 4 (MKW) 

Colna-Bona (“/two of Aeroes"), 
daughter of king Car'll!, Fingal sent 
Ob&ian and luotar to raise a memorial 
on the bauks of the Oono, to ^petmte 
the nieiuorv of a v ictory he had obtained 
there. Carul invited the two foung 
men to his hall, and IWar fell in love 
with Colna-Pona. ITie |iassion being 
mutual, the father consented to their 
ebpoubals. —Ossian, Colna^J)otM, 

Cologne {The thtea o/)» 
three Magi, ralU d Gtcipar, Melchior, and 
lUiltba'/ir (iasjiar means “the white 
rne,” Melchior, ‘'king of light;" 
HaUlm7ar, “lord of treasures." Klop- 
-.tuk, in 7Ac i7i«iwA, f>a}B there were 
‘<ix 31 igi, whom he calls lladad, Sel'tma, 
/imri, Mtrj i, Ikied, and 8>umth. 

Ihc “three ’ Ma^i are vanously 
named, thus one tradition gives them 
c> \fxliui'>, Anicrus and Pnmaacus; 
am Mur lalls thtm Alagalath, Galgalatb, 
a* d Mrvbin; a third bava they were 
At* r, hator, and I'crat'nras. They are 
iurthnmorr said to be dcsccndaots of 
Jialmm thi 3lctiopi taniian prophet. 

Colon, one of the rabble leaden iu 
//«</(/Ml IS meant for Noel Penyauor 
]S<d l\rn. an ostler. He was a rigid 
pnritm ' ot low' morals," and very fond 
of be vr-bniling. 

Colonna (i/i< »nar jfmV o/), a high- 
mHided, incorruptible noble of NapUw. 
He till-* the }oung king bluntly that his 
oilv cuurtii rs arc vipers who would suck 
his life’s blood, and tluit^udov'ico^ his 
chief TiiinisUr and favuunle, is a traitor. 
01 (oiirse hi is not bflU'ved, aud Ludo- 
V ICO marks him out lor v eo^anee. His 
bOirnie is to get Colonna, of his own 
tre< will, to murder bis bister's lover and 
the. king. AVith this view he artfuUy 
jiersuades Vicentio, the lover, that 
Evailnp (tlic sistor of Colonna) is 
king's wanton. Viceatio indignantly 
discards Lvartn?, is challenged to ^%ht 
by Ckilonna, and is supposed to bakitl^« 
Colonna, to revenge lus wrongs on the 
king, invites him to a bsAanet with 
intent to murder him, when Ime whole 
scheme of villainy is exposed i Luderrlod 
IS slam, and Viceiitio marnlta Evadnd**^ 
Shicl, ilvadne or^tht Bla^hte (IfiStt). 

Cotonrutf tiie most oouHi^ 

Attica. Falconer makes it wta site w mi* 


COLOPHON. 
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COMEDY OF ERUORS. 


^'Bhipvwck** (csDto UL); aad Brnm 
says tha islca of Qreec«, 

. .. •wn{rMnfivCM4inii»’ili«lRht> 
tf >k« afMl the Imit Mit Che itgbt, 

And land h» tontUnow daUght. 

Bfron, the Qkuntr iiaiSi, 

Ool'oplLoxi, the end clauae of a book 
cootaltung the oaotca of Uio printer and 
pubUslier, and the plaee whore the book 
was printed; m former times the date 
and the edition were added also. Cnlo> 
ph(m Vas a city of lonn, the ii^liabiuinta 
of which were such excellent horsemen 
that they eould turn the scale nf battle ; 
hence the Greek proverb to mhl atolo- 
phon meant to *'put a dnisbiu)^ stroke 
to an ailiair.'* 

Colossos (Latin, Cohism), a gi¬ 
gantic bra/cn statue 126 feet high, exe¬ 
cuted by Cliarus for the Rhodians. 
Thoise de Vignencre s.iya it was a striding 
tigurc, but cointe de t'aylus proves thac 
it WHS not so, and did not o\cn si and at 
the month of the Rhodian ptiit. Pltiln 
tells us that it .sfoof cn t hi -/. ./ vintc 
mirlthf and Lucius Atnpollius 'aascits 
that it atvod in >1 < ur. 1 ickcll in.ikos out 
the statue to be so cnotmous ui si/c, 
that— 

Wbil* At one foot the tlin'UKlnff .sr>*l< ritli* 

A iMur* Ml) V ) '*0 KM lutl ti. luiih.j .liu ; 

BoIwUt the hnuen thi„h> in Ion.> irr k, 
ti a ttuMtAnd UuuuH rs on tiie Imiovks p{ o 

iul.ett tut tie it/ I'.Moe. 

CoPthred (Ihnjumtu) or ‘‘Litlle 
Jhnjie,” a spy einpluvcd by 'SiMin 
(hdnard Rcdgaunllot's niccnt). Sir W. 
bcott, liedijauntiet (time, George HI.). 

Columb (St.) or Si, Coiumhii was 
of the family of Uie i^inirs of Ulster ; 
ind with twelve followers founded 
amongst the Picta and hcois 300 Cluis- 
tiau rstablishments of {iresbvtciian cha- 
lactcr; that in lo'na was founded in 
«/03. 

Ttw Bktith BMtt br St. Ceihiinb taugltt 

CAmt’beU, fttHllunt 

Columbus. HU three ships were 
the tSuata Martti, the Jhnta. and the 
Atna.-—W'asfaiDgtnn irving, Ilistory of 
tU ii/tf, ete., of Voluwjbm^ 183. 

Colyn Olout ( The Boks of), a rhym¬ 
ing six-eyllahlo tiiade against the clergy, 
"y •John bkelton> poet-laureate (1460- 

and Oalbi'na. Comal was 
I II Albion, “chief of a hundred 
li. 1 loved (»albi'aa (danglitor of 
who was bdoved by Grumal 
I dtti l>y tlte chase. 

''<^tuai and Gi&hut Ni^la the care of 


Honan ; but ere long a deer apiicarcd, 
and Comal went forth to shoot iu 
During his absence, Galbina dressed her¬ 
self in lumiottr “to try his lov^" aud 
“ strode from 1 he cave. ” Comal thought 
it was Gruinal, let dy an arrow, and she 
fell. The chief too late discovered his 
mistake, rushed to battle, and was slam. 
—Ossian, Fimjal, ii. 


Com'ala. daughter of Samo king of 
Inibtore {the Orkwys). She fell in love 
with Fingal at a feast to which Samu 
had invited him after his r<>tum from 
Denmark or Lochliu {Ftn^ai, iii.). 
Disguised as a youth, Com.ala followed 
him, and begged to be employed in hi» 
wars; but was deteoied by llidallau, son 
of Inmur, whose love she had slighted. 
Fing.»l was about to marrj’ her, when 
he was called to oppose Caracul, who liad 
invaded Caledonia. Comala witnessed the 
battle from a bill, thought she saw Fingal 
slain, and though he returned victorious, 
the sliock on her nerves was so great that 
she died.—Os&ian, Co/?io/a. 


Coman'ches (3 .sy/.), an Indmn tribe 
of the 'IcMis. (See Camanciii.s.) 

Comb {Bamtrftn Wom/iTfuI), said to 
be made of ran'them's bone, the per- 
tmiie of which was so Inigrant that no 
one could ieri<«t following it; and the 
wi’ircr of the comb w,a>> always of a 
mi rrv heart. This comb cxi.-ited only m 
tlie brain of Master Fox ,—Iteymrd the 
xii. (119B), 

Co'me (St.), a phyriciati, and patron 
saint of medical practitioners. 

*' U> HI C.itua i ' ruJ Ibo siuk«ou. “ ben’* a vKtty 
wlirentiue. —Loikiac. OU JSUa, >u. 1 (173S). 

Come and Take Them. The re¬ 
ply of lA'on'idas, king of Sparta, to the 
nie'.'tengers of Xerxes, vvhW commanded 
by the invader to deliver up his arms. 

Com'edy (The Father of), Aristoph'- 
anes the Atucnian (r.c. 444^60). 

Comedy (Priticc of Ancient), Arbtoph'- 
anes (ii.c. 411-330). 

Comedi/ {Prince of Neic)f Menander 
(n.c. 342-291). 

Comedy of Errors, by Shakespeare 
(1593). ^Emilia wife of AsgCon hod two 
sons at A birtli. and named both of them 
Antijiboltis. When grown to manhood, 
each of tiiese sons had a slave named 
Dromio, also twin-brothers. The bromera 
Antipholni bad been shipwrecked in 
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itifoitey, and lidiw picked np by difterent 
-vess<d$s earned one to Syraciijie and 
ibe ^tber to Kj^dtesua. The play sup- 

E osea that Antipholua of S}'racnso goes 
I search of his brother, and coming to 
*E^<^8 trifli his slave Dromio, a series 
of mbtakes arises from the extraordinary 
likeness of the two brothers and their 
two slaves, Andnana, tlic nlfe of the 
Bphesian, mistakes the b}racn«ian for 
her husband; but lie * lichaves so 
strangely that her jealousy is aroused, 
and when her true hui-Kind arrives he is 
arrested as a mad man. Soon after, the 
Syracosiaa brother being seen, the wife, 
supposing it to be her mad luisband 
broken loose, sondb to capture him ; but 
he flees into a convent. Andnana now 
lays her complaint before the duke, and 
the lady abWs comes into court. So 
both brothers face each other, the mis¬ 
takes are explained, and the ablH''■^ liims 
out to bo jFimlia the mother of the tivin- 
brothers. Now, it ao hapjiened that 
ALgeon, searching forhis von. aKo came 
to Ephcsus and was condemned to jiay a 
fine or suffer death, because lie, a byra- 
cusian, had s^'t foot m Kphi^us. 'Ihe 
duke, hoHtvcr. hearing the story, |i.ar- 
doned him. Thus j^Egeon found Jus si ife 
in the abbess, the parents thfir tmn son', 
and each son lus long-loafc brother. 

*#* The plot of this comedy is copied 
from the J/cmrcAmi of Plautus. 

Counlial or Combal, eon of Trn- 
thal, and father of hingal. flis queen 
was Moma, daughter of’lhaddu. C’om- 
hal -nas hlain in battle, fighting ng.iinvt 
tho tribe of Momi, the scry day tJiat 
Pingal was bom.—Ossian. 


Coxnznandixioiit (Tha 

Thou Shalt not be found out. 

Alter a». tbnt Elmnth CunmaaStuimt b Um oab <«• 
that it Is sItaUy inpwtsnt to kiw tit nisM^thex—& M. 
liuxtoa, jetuM lAs JPrt»e^$, lu. S 14 

Commiiig«s(2 S!fl) (Cmm* 4/9), Ute 
hero of a novel so ttdled Md^ de 
Tencin (1681-1749), 

Committee (TAe), a comedy ^ the 
lion, sir 11. Howard. Mr. Hay, CiKnui'' 
welLite, is the head of a Committee of 
S 'questmtion, end is a dishonest, eantiiw 
la&cul, under tlic thumb of his wife, Uo 
gets into hiR hands the deeds of two 
heiresses, Anne and Arbella, The former 
he culls Kuth. and paases her eft as his 
oum daughter; the latter ha wants to 
marry to hi:> booby son Abel. Ruth £alle 
in love with colonel Careless, and Arbella 
with colonel llltint, Ruth cootrivea to 
get into her hands the deeds, which she 
delivers o\er to the two colonels, and 
when hfr. Day .arrives, quiets him by 
reminding him'that she knows of certain 
diciN which would prove his ruin if 
divulged (IGTOj. 

Knight reproduced this comedy as 
a f.irci* under tlie title of 3’A« ifMiest 
'Ii,ncs. 

Common (A//), an allv of Subtle 
lljoulchcmist,—Ben .lonson, T/te Alchemist 
(lolb). 

Commoner (The Or^d), m John 
Burrard, who in 1737 proposed to redueo 
the mteix-bt of the national debt fimm 
4 {ler cent, to 3 jicr cqj^., any creditor 
being at Hb< tly t« receive bis principal 
in full if hf prefiured it. William l^U, 
the statesman, is so called also 
l«0fi;. 


Fuigul n'd to AMo, " I mu bom in the intdjt of 
butl«. '—(AUiio. The Sattle af Sera, 


Comines fCSwi'.m], Philip dcs f’o- 
jnines. the favourite minister of Charii’.s 
*' the Bold,” duke of Burgundy, is intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott in Queniut bur- 
ward (time, Edward IV,). 

Comins Bvents. 

And camuig cventa ca«t thrir thadows Wun* 

Cunpb«U, AocAr«r« IVarnin^. 

Comleach (2 svL), a mountain in 
tJlater. Ihe Lubar tlous between Corn¬ 
ish and (^moi.—Ossian. 


CommBXLdet of the FaithflU 
C£h»tr ai iftoitenui), a title assumed by 
Omar I., and retained by his smAessors 
in jSaPiduite (fi81, 634-644). 


Conmo'nus (Alcj^imt), emperor of 
firet'cc. introduced by sir Scott in 
tornt JlfJtert 0 / iVtm (time, Eufns). 

Anna tbmnc'n/i, the bittoritn, daugh¬ 
ter of Alexins ConmSniia, emperor of 
Gn*ece.—Same novel. 


Compeyson, a would-be gentleman 
and a forger. He duped Abel 
and mined him, keeping him cotnpletaly 
under his inHuence. m also jilhm Mw 
Uavisham.—>0. DickeniL Crmtl 
turn (1860). 

Com'rade (2 svL), the hone gvm^ bv 
a fairy to Fcztiuuo. 

He hat many nira auattUai. . . tbstlw (staT^tW* 


In right daj«{ and ttMn lie liM 
and ti> come (aiid mala iriUi U 
Cwiiimu ITAimer. /wlnr IUW{" 


I rfaj 


Conras, Cod nt 
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||£ltoii*l **i|)tMqu« ” io called, the **lady’* 
ia lady Alice ^[elton, younger 
broker ia Mr. Th<ni(aa Kgerton, and the 
elder i» lord visoount Bracklcy 

'(eideet Itm of John eiad of Bridgewater, 
pr^ddent of Waidsl. The lady, weary 
with long walking, is left in a wood by 
her two brothera, while they gO to gather 

cooling fruit tor ^r. She sings to 
lei them know licr whereabouts, and 
CooKig) coming uj^, promises to conduct 
her to a cotti^ tilt her brotiicrs could 
be found. The brothers, bearing a noit>e 
of reveljty, become alarmed about tbcir 
aister, when her guardian spirit informs 
ttuna timt she bmi fallen into the hands 
of Combs. They run to her rescue, and 
luniTa inst as the god is offering bis cap¬ 
tive a potion; the brothers seize the cup 
and dash it on the ground, while the spirit 
invokes Sabri'na, who breaks the spell 
and Toleaaes the lady (1684). 

Oo*^ or Ck^K, a ri.ver4n Scotland, 
falliug into Lochleven. It is distm- 
guished for the sublimity of its scenery. 
CileB«coo is the glen held by the M'Do¬ 
nalds (the chief of tlie clan being called 
Maclan). In “Osstan," the bard Osbian 
\son of FUkf^l) is called “Tlie voice of 
Cona.'’**-Os8iany Sont/s of Setma. 
ttiq rpw mwt the rein of Cone. Srst enong e Uinutnna 

Owlan. (kmffM «f ifelma, 

CoOACh'ar, the llighlAnd opprentice 
of Simon tiiover, the old glover of Perth. 
Oenacha r is in love with his master s 
daughter, OStarine, called ^'thc fair 
maid of l^h; ” but Catharine loves and 
uUintately marries Henry Smith, tlie 
armourer. Conachar ia at a later period 
Ian Em^in M'laa, chief of the 

elan Quhule.~*Sir \v. Scott, JPair Mahi of 
l^crtk (time, Ueniy IV.). 

CoxHtry eon of Trenmor, and first 
**kmg of Iteland." When the Fir-bolg 
(or fielgm from Britain settled in the 
imth of IroUnd) had reduced the Cael 
(or colony of Caledonians settled in the 
JW'M of irdand) to the last extremity 
^ Scothmd for 

iWbel (grandf^or of Fingal) 
i^ccordini^ sont over Conar with an 
^y to their aid: and Ckmar, having 
reduced tli« Fir-bo% to aubmission, as- 
Wffled the litie of “ king of Ireland.” 
wnar was eueoeeded by ms son Cormao 
M t^raao L by his son Caitbre { Cair- 
om by b» UQ Aitho t Artho by his ton 
^rouK U. ^ D^or) { and C^tmac (after 


a slight inteiTPgiwm) by Femd-Artho 
(restored by Fingalil-^Ossian. 

Ccm-Oatblin (means ‘<mild of 
the wave”), the pole-otor. 

White jnt rajF lodkt «««• roans, I maitud OmtAniiin 
ouhigli, Oom oeouir* mightr mnra.<-OMlaii. Ctinit-M«rui 

Confeaaio Amemtla, by Gower 
(1898), above 80,000 verses. It is a 
dialogue between a lover and his con¬ 
fessor, a priest of Venus named Genius. 
As every vice is unonuo&h’, a lover must 
be free from vice in order to be amiable, 
i.e. beloved; consequently, Genius ex- 
anuoes the lover on every*vice before he 
Will grant him absolution. Tale after tale 
is introduced by the confessor, to show 
the evil eifects of particular vices, and 
the lover is taught science, and “the 
Aristotelian philosophy,” the better to 
equip bmi to win the love of his choice. 
Xne end is very strange; The lover does 
not complain that the lady is obdurate or 
faithless, but that he himself bos grown 
old. 

Gower is indebted a good deal to 
Kiisebius's Greek romance of fsrnene and 
Istnentax, translated by Viterbo. Shake¬ 
speare drew his JWicles Prince of Tyre 
from the same romance. 

Confession. TheemiierorTTcnceslas 
ordered .lohn of Nep'omuc to be cast from 
the Moldau bndge, for refusing to reveal 
the confession of the empress. The martyr 
was canonized as St. John bTepoinu'cen, 
and his day is May 14 (1880-1388). 

Confusion worse Confounded. 

Witb rutn a|)on rain, root ou rout, 

Coolinlon woth cooteondod. 

MUton. ratoAiM Xott, il, SW (Idtth' 

Congreve (77is Modern)^ R. B, 
Sheridan (175l-lsl6). 

Hwi Hekoot/or SMndal crowned the revoteUon of the 
modem CoiHfnne In 1377.—Ctnlk, xtMraruiw attd 
in Inglakd, y. 7. • 

• Conkey Cbickweed, the man who 
robbed himself of 327 guineas, in order to 
make his fortune by exciting the sym¬ 
pathy of his neighbours and others. The 
tale is told by detective BlaUu)rs.-<-0. 
Dickens, Olieer 2\cut (1837). 

Conle^hf youngest son of Motnl, and 
brother of tne famous Gaul (a man’s 
name), Ckinlath was betrothed to Go- 
tho'na, dauahier of Ritma, but before the 
esiiousalB Toscar came i^m Inland to 
Mora, and was hospitably received^ by 
Momi. Seeing Cumona out banting, 
Tosear canaed her o£ in hh skiff ^ 
toKcf and bdng overtaken by Cpnlam 
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they both fell in fight. Three days 
aftertrards Cuthona died of gnef.— 
Osshm, Conlath and Cuthona. 

Oonnal, son of Colgar petty hmg of 
Togorma, and intimate friend oi C'uthullm 
general of the In^h tnbes. lie is a kind 
of Uhsbcs who couibels and oomtorts 
Cuthullin. in his di&trf'S, and i* the \ ery 
opposite of the rwh, pie'-umptiious, 
though generous Caliuar.—O^sian, I mjul, 

Con'nell {FMo), an aged eitholie 
pneot, full of gentle ittcftionitt lccling‘>. 
lie i-> tlie jntron ot a poor lagrint Im>\ 
called Neddy Icnnel, who e adicituu'' 
furnish the incident** of Bimuis nnel 
called Fatha Cumill 

CmneP b not nimoriL> il i ■ic'itl r *i 1h« 
lirotesUnt ftetraf Lliinl t 

J4tc>viur»,b CIS 

Comngsby, a non.1 1>\ TJ. Pi'.racli. 
The cliaracter-> are nivint It r p rt’‘ist'», 
thus* ‘’Rigby" repre inti Croker, 
“MenTiioutli,’’ lord Hirtl >rd; *’ LmW- 
dale," l^wthtr; “Orn.'tbt,’ Ir\ing; 

Jaitrctti," Mde. /uhj , “ooiintc '''5 
Colonno," lady ‘'tratbm, “.Sidonia,” 
baron A. de Rutb'>( hild , ” lit nr\ '5id- 
ne\,” lord John Mannif', “IJeh )ir ’ 
(duke of RutHnd, scrond 'm of lhau- 
ramoir'^j Lori I’llnierston.— AjffS a/ui 
QumC'i, Jlarch 6, 1875. 


Conqueror Alexander the 

ijreat, i/itf Conquent oj t’te Wtnid 
(ii.C. Jl6-3Jj). Alfonso of l*or- 
tngal ^1091, lio7 llSa). Aurung7tbc 
the Great, called AUmfir (IfilS, lo 'j- 
1707). Jameh oi Aragon 1_'1J 

I27b). Othnian or Osmnn I., toundf r of 
the rurki-jh empire (1259, 1299-1 l»o). 
Prancibco Pi/arro, called Conqiu^t tij( r, 
Mcaiise he connnered rem (1175 1511), 
Wilham duke of Normandy, who oLtainid 
England by cctaqucst (1027,1W»6-I187). 


Cpn'rad (Zo;d), the cots nr, afU 
Trajrd's called I.4Lni. A proiid^ a*w ehc b 
snccc'jsful pirate, lleiring that t 
snltan Seyd [&cd] na' about to attat 
toe pirates, he entered the palace m t 
disguise of a derMse, but being found n 
■WM seiaed and imprisoned. He ys 
released by Gulnate (2 n/l.), the sultar 
favountc concubine, and fled with her 
toe Pirates’ Fsle, but finding h 
Medo'm dead, he left the island wi 
omnare, returned to his nati\e Ian 
h^ed a rebellion, and was shot.- Ui 
continued ii^Zoj 


» 


Con'rade (2 » follower of don* 

John (bastard brother of don Pedro 
pimcc of Aragon).—Shakespeare, Much 
Ado A6o«t Nothtnj (ICOO)* 

Con'tadc (2 syL), marnuis of Monk* 
sGirat, who with the Grand-Master of tJ)» 
Teinplarb conspired against Hichatd Coenr 
de Lion. He was unhorsed m coqibat, 
and murdered m his tent Ire the Templar. 
— bir W. Scott, The TMlaman (Uine, 
BicLatd L). • 

Consenting Stars, stars forming 
cerUm cooiigurations for good or evU. 

1 bus we read in the book of Jadqra v. 

“ 1 he stars m their courses fought against 
Si^eia, ’ «,t, formed conflguratioSes whuds 
wtr^ unlucky or malignant. 

the bad rentjelns itkrh 
That li»ve < unto Henry'* tkaMh 1 

hi ij{ liri ry th<> It tb too InniumtuiiTShnurl 
i»iaLtx«ure, 1 Utrwif \t Ktl « I (icil^ 

Constance, motlier of jinnco Arthur 
and willow of frcolTrey' Plaotagenet.-— 
fell ikispei.re, hvif John (1598). 

Mrs trtutk,, luly MiUefh" "Cnnitann^'* smi 
q H n Kotlur > e 1 // ■;i' e t '// 1 irri« ptiturnil rm 
Ijtvhim lit mil iu<nt 111 illbi>y linsv csrrtinte Seen 10 
Gii»2> 1 rtrtyed |.wtk<l l»r 1.-<I Ktariimmu. 

fVjiif »»<*’, daughter of sir 'Willtanx 
Ft ndlo> c, and courted by Wildrake, a 
country squire, fond of field spoita, 
“ Htr beauty rich, richer her grace, her 
mind j tt lit her still, though richest all," 
She was "thi. mould e^fre^s of woman, 
htature, fi iture, body, limb;” she danced 
well, •»a»’g weP, harped well. Wildrake 
wa'j hfr iAildhood’s playmate, and be- 
tame her husband.—S. Knowles, The 
Xoit Chfi^' (itiil). 

Conifancc, daughter of Heiinlphe pro- 
\o«t of Hruges, and bride of Booehaxd, a 
knight of Flanders. She bad “ twantyto 
shame young love's most fervent dream, 

V irtuc to form a saint, with just enough 
ot earth to keep her woman,” By an 
ab-unl law of Charles “the Good, earl 
of Flanders, made in 1127, this young 
lady, brought up in the lap of luauuy, 
was reduced to serfdom, becauu her 
pandLitber was a serf; her arisfeocsatic 
husband was also a serf becauSO he 
mamed her (a serf). She w«Bt mtlid 
the reverse of fortune, and died*—®* 
Knowles, The Prm^osf of Bniffee 

Constans, a mythical king of 
He was the eldest of toe toiee irea*.«» 
Constantine, his two hrother* 

Aurelius Ambrosiug and Uthejf #*•**- 
dragon. Constans was a monk, bitt nt 
toe death of hi! fttoerh« laid aitd« ^ 
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«<iwl for the crown. Vortigem caiacd Consul Bib'ulus (A), a c'mhcr in 
him to be aeeossinnted, and U8ur))e<l the office, one joined with others in office but 
crown. Aurelins Ambrosias succecdM without the slightest inttucnce. Bibulus 
Vortigem, and was himself aurveeded by was joint consul nith Julius Cmsar, but so 
his youQ^r brother, Uthcr Pendragon, insignidcant that the wits of Rome called 
fa&<nr of king Arthnr. Hence it will it the consulship of Julius and C«sar, not 
appear that Conktans was Arthur's uncle. of Bibulus and Caesar (n.c. 59). 


Conatuut former lover of 

lady Brute, with whom he intrij^cd after 
her marriage with the surly knight.— 
Vanbrugh ,Proeoked IViyc (1697). 


Contemporaneous Discoverers. 
Goethe and Vicq d’Azj’rs discovered at 
the same time tne intermaxillai^ bone. 
Goethe and Von Baer discovered at the 


Constant ^.Sfir Bttshful)^ a younger 
brotiier of middle life, who tiimble<i into 
tin estate and title by the death of his 
elder lirotitcr. He mamrs a woman of 
quolitv, but Anding it coinmg ti j\tuf not 
to let his love be knewn, treats her with 
indifference and politeness, and though he 
dotes on her, tries to make her belie\ e he 
lores her not. He is very soft, <-arfipd 
away by the opinions of'otherv, and is 
an example of the truth of wiiat Ilr. 
Young has said, ** What is mere good 
nature but a fool V ” ^ 

Lady Cmitant, wife of sir Bashful, a 
woman of spirit, taste, sense, wit, and 
Iteauty. She loves her luisliaiul, and 
mpels with scorn an attempt to shake 
her tldelify because he treats her with cold 
indifference.—A. Murphy, TAe Way to 
Aecp Him (1T60). 

Constan'tia, sister of Pctruccio go¬ 
vernor of Bologna, and mistress of the 
duke of Ferrara.—lieaumoQtand Melchor, 
Ita Chances (I62U). 


same time Morphology, Goethe and 
Oken discovered at tlic same time the 
vertebral system. The Penny Cyclo- 
jxedia and Ciuunbers's Jounuil were started 
nearly at the same time, 'fhe invention 
of printing is claimed by several contem¬ 
poraries. The procp’^ses called Talbotype 
and Dagnerreoiypo were nearly siiiiul- 
taneous du,covcrres. Leverrier and Adams 
discovered at the same time the planet 
Nimtnne. 

lliia list may be extended to a 
very groat length. 

Contest (Sir Adam). Having lost 
his fir>t wife by shipwreck, he married 
again after the’lap^e of some twelve or 
fourteen years. His second wife was a 
girl of 19, to whom he held np his drst 
wife os a pattern and the very paragon 
of women. On the wedding day this first 
w'ifc made licr appearance. She had been 
saved from the ivrcck; but sir Adam 
wished her in heaven most sincerely. 

Lady Contest, the bride of sir Adam, 


Constaniia, a proUy^a of lady MeSy- 
cophant. An amiable girl, in love with 
Kgerten McSycophani, by whom her 
I'-vc is amply returned.—C. Mackliu, The 
J/<m of the World (1764). 

Con'stantina (3 syl.), a king of 
Scotland, who (in 987) joined Anlaf fa 
Banish king) atpiinat Athelstan. Ttie 
alUed kings were defeated at Bntnan- 
burh, in Northumberland, and Constan- 
bne was made prisoner. 


«... ..w»siw>AUidstaa, .. 
fide town,. . 

^ CpMtMUiw, Ui« kins ,» prianwr kUhw brousht, 
Vmum, Aasottom nil. 3 (tsis). 


Couatfuatinople (TMtle)* K^cb 

so called by the Genoese from its 
extent and its prosperity. Demosthenes 
«ne it "the granary of Athens.” 

Couauelo (4 »/.), the impersonation 
j® moral mrify in ^ midst of temp- 
«ttons. Coirauelo is the heroine a 
George Band (f.e, Md«. 


“young, cxtiomely lively, and pro- 
digiou.siy lieaiitiful.” She had been 
brnught’up in tho country, and treated as 
a chUd, so her nalvetd was quite capti* 
vating. When she guitted the bride¬ 
groom’s house, she t^aid, “ Good-bye, sir 
Adam, good-bve. 1 did love you a little, 
upon my word, and shobld be really un¬ 
happy if I did not know that your bap- 
\uncss will be infinitely greater with your 
first wife.” 

Mr. Contest, the grown-up son of sir 
Adam, by his first wife.—Mrs, Inchbald, 
The WeMmy Day (1790). 

Continence. 

Alkxaxdkr tuts Gheat having 
gained the battle of Issue (ii.c. 888), 
the family of king Darius fell into bis 
hands; but he treated t^e ladies as 
queens, and observed tho greatest deco¬ 
rum towards them. A eunuch, having 
esca^d, told Darias that bis wife rc- 
maimd unspotted, for Alexander had 
shown himself the most continent and 
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genmttt of T|ien,'~-Arrimi, of 

AhxCuadetf iir. 20. 

Soirto AVRiCAinjs, ofter the conquest 
of EpaiSy Tefnsed to touch a beautiful 
princess who had fallen into his hands, 
** lest he should be tempted to fors^t his 
principles.” It is, moreover, said that 
ne sent her back to her parents with 
presents, that she niiji^it marry the man 
to whom she was lietrothcd. A silver 
slrield, on which this incident was de¬ 
picted. was found in the river Rhone by 
some fishermen in the seventcentlt cen¬ 
tury. 

XTioi SHplo, or » Tlrtor ret more rohl, 

MiaUt bare foisot hb rirtoe .it her <«u^t 

K. Uove. Tamerlane, Ul 3 U'O!) 

Assoir, when he took the SjnAora 
Theresa de Jcstis, refn‘»cd even to 6*ee 
the three Spanlsli ladies who formed 
part of riie pri7e, because he was resolved 
to prevent private scandal. The three 
ladies consisted of a mother and her two 
dmighters, the younger of whom was “of 
faurpassing beauty.” 

Contractions. The following is 
probably the most remarkable:—“ Utaca- 
mund”'is by the English called Ooty 
(India). “ Cholmondelcy," contracted 
into Chnmiy, is another remarkable 
example. 

^ Conwen'tual Friars arc those who 
live in concents^ contrary to the rule of 
St. Fnmeis, who enjoined absolute 
poverty, without land, books, chapel, or 
house. Those who conform to the rule 
of the founder are called “ Observant 
Friars.” 

Conversation Sharp, Richard 
Sharp, the critic (1759-1835). 

Cook who Killed Himself C27i<*). 

Vatel killed hmisclf in because 

the lobster for nis turbot sauce did not 
arrive in time to be served up at the 
baimuet at Chantilly, given by the prince 
de Condd to the king. 

Cooks ( Wcujes receivedhy). In Romo 
AS much as jBBOO a year was given to a 
de cuisine; bnt Carfime received 
£1000 a year. 

Cooks of Modem Times. 
Vatdy cook of riie great Gondd; Car#me, 
tite “Regenerator of Cookery” (1784- 
10^); tJde^ the most learned of nil 
oo<dE 0 ; Fnnettelli, who succeeded Ude 
tdk Croekfnrd’s (1800-1876); 

JUaxis Soyer, whose epitaph ia*Soy»r 

trtntniffe, ^ Tbucalciu.) 


• Cookery {Eegenerator o/), Gsxemw 
(1784-1838), 

(Ude, Gouffd, and Soyer were also 
regenerators of this art.) 

Cooper (Anthony wtl of 

Shafteehnry, introduced by ^ W. I^ott 
in 1*€VCT^ of the JPc€ik (tiui6| CSuuficti Jle}* 

Cooper (Do you vont o)f that is, **!)» 
you want to taste the wines?” This ques¬ 
tion is addressed to those who have an 
order to risit the London dories. The 
“cooper” bores tlie casks, and gives the 
visitor ^e wine to taste. 

Cophet'na or CopotTma, a mythi¬ 
cal king of Airica, ot great wealth, who- 
fell in love with a beggar-girl, and 
married her. Her name was Penel'ophon, 
bnt Shakespeare writes it Zcnel^ophMl in 
Love's Latbova^s Jjosty act iv. sc. 1. feimy- 
son has versified the tale iisgSor- 

Maid, —Percy, Beluiuchy 1. ii. 6. 

Copley (Sir Thomas)^ in attendance 
on tJie earl of Leicester at Woodstock.— 
Sir W. Scott, Kenilworth (time, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Copper Captain (A), Michael' 
Perez, a captain without money, but 
with a plentiful stock of pretence, who 
seeks to make a market of his person and 
commission by marrying an heiress. Ho 
is caught in his oivn trap, for he marries 
Estifania, a woman of inirigue| fancying 
her to be the heiress Margaritta. The 
captain gives the lady “ pearls,” but they 
are only whitings’ eyes. His wife 
to him: * 

Itere** a goodly jawel... 

Did run not wm Uib lit CoMto, OMtafait. . 

Soe how it hparUoa, Kk»«nold laojr'tcyw ... 

And bnre'ia Lbiun of wblUiig^ for poaifo . , . 

Your rlolhei sre paralteb to thoor, all countmMta; 

Pot tlitw and tliem ou. ymt'ro a man of 

A copiwr. .. . copiMf cttptaln 

Benamont and Pletcber, Sufoa WCttiaMW 
JEfoM* WV*{,i»V>i 

(W. Lewis (1748-1811) was farnoiM ia 
this character; but Robert WUkt (1070- 
1732) was wholly unrivalled.) 

Thi> old stage ortttes ddtgbtod In th# *'OopSW Om- 
tninitwasthe toa for omrr eomodlan. It oonld SV 
vorkod on like a plotaro, and now nadiiw |lrs«. 
bnuot to ailiuittMtiiat WUki had no Hi«L--nn|WiU. 

Copi>erfield (Zkmtcf), the hero df a 
novel so called, byC. Dickens. Dtadd 
is Dickens himself, and Mioawbat io 
Dickens’s father. According to the tthl» 
David’s mother was nursery goveirieia in 
a family where Mr. Coppoirold visited# 
At the death eA Mr. Ctmieirieldi^ fho 
widow married Edward MurdeteM, # 
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Jbar^ tynmtkic«l num, irho inad« the 
Bonne fd D&vid a dread and terror to 
the boy* WSbten bis in<dher died. Maid- 
stone sent David to lodge with the 
Micawbers, and bound him apprentice to 
Hnsn. Kmdstoneand Drinby, by whom 
he was pot into the wanhouse. Md set to 
pMte labels npmk #ine and spirit bottles. 
David eoon Jbecame tired oT this dreary 
woric^ imd tan Avntv to Dover, where he 
was Kindly received by his [CTcatJ-aunt 
Detsoy Trotwood, who dothm hint, and 
sentbiin as daT>boy to Dr. Strong, but 
placed him to hoard with Mr. Wickiicld, 
a lav^er, Bither of Agnes, between whom 
and Imvid a mutual att^ment sprang 
tip. David’s first wife was Dora Spen- 
low, but at the dealB of this pretty little 
“ child-wife," he marrird 'Wick- 

field<^C. 'Dickens, David Copperfield 
(1840). 


Copperheads^ members of a faction 
in (he north, daring the civil war in the 
Dnitcd Sti^s. The cop]>erhead is a 
poisonons serpent, tliat gives no warning 
of its approa^, and hence is a tyno of a 
concealed or secret foe. (The Trvjono- 
cepludtis <»ntortnx.) 


Coppemoso (S syL)* Henry VTII. 
was so called, because be mixed so much 
copper with the silver coin that it showed 
after a little wear in the parts most pro¬ 
nounced, as the nose. lienee the souri- 

S ets “ Copj»ernos»jd Harrj',’’ “Old 
ppernose," etc. 

Copple, the hen killed by Reynard, 
in the Dcost-epio called Beymrd tne Fox 
(1498). 


Coro, the gentle, loving wife of 
Alonzo, and the kind friend of Kolia 
geoend of tlie Pemvian army.—^Sheridan, 
i'icarro (altered from Kotzebue, 1799). 


Oo'rah, in Dryden's satire of Ahsa~ 
lorn and AcUtophel^ is meant for Dr. Titus 
Oates, As Corah was the political calum¬ 
niator of Moses and Aaron, so Titus 
Oates was the politicjd calipnnialor of the 
pope and English papists. As Corah was 
puaislted by “going down alive into the 
piy BO Oates was “condemned to im¬ 
prisonment for life,” after being publicly 
whipped and exposed in the pillory. 
Kortb deseiibes Titus Oateaai a very short 
nan, and says, “ if his mott& were taken 
for the centre of a mrde, his chiUj fore¬ 
head, and cheekbonoi would tall m the 
circumforenco,” 




iSsnliahSloiid, 

UL narfleoitili 


BU Imw tSiin inwcd an vtt ; bte mtnt-bko met, 
A Cbufch varmUiMb and a Uwen* faea; 

Uii tnatiwwf mtnMUiNidjr gnat 

CouM iMota. axeeadtnc naa’a bcUBr. rapeat 

nrrdan, AtmTem otMf AaUitejiM, L Qmi 


Ck>7l>ao'cio (S^ior), the dupe of 
Mosca the knavish confederate of Vol'- 
pone (2 syi.). He is an old man, witlt 
■'seeing and hearing faint, and imder- 
standing dulled to childishness,” yet he 
wishes to live on, and 

Vaaia not Ua g(Mt nor piilair; feigna hiinadf ‘ 
YcHinger by tooraa of }isnn; flattm bta nfi 
With cooBdent bolybig it; boiwa ho may 
Whb cbanui, Itta .Emh, havo hb yoiitta restoraa 
BeuSonfon. l'ol/MMfortAeAax(UIUI 
Benjamin Jobnann (1669 174S] , . . aeemad to Iw 
nruild to wnar tba poet'a doable naiM, and was louttrii 
larly peat in all that author's plagrs tliat wore uauedlr 
Mflbniied, vU., “ Wasp,” In BartMomew Fair; “ Cor 
bvcio:" “Moiore," In The MUnt Waimn; and “Ana 
alas.” in TAe A tehemut.—A^etvooA. 


0. Dibdin says none who ever saw W. 
Parsons (| 1736-1795) in “Corbaccio" could 
foTMt his effective mode of exclaiming 
“ lias he made his will? \Vbat has he 
given me?” but Parsons himself saj's: 
“ Ah ! to sec ‘ Corbaccio ’ acted to j^r- 
fection, you should have seen Shutcr. 
llio public are ulba.sed to think that I act 
that jiart well, ,but his acting was as lai 
superior to mine as mount Vesuvius is Ic 
a ru.shlight.’’ 

Cornbant, the rook, in the beast-epn* 
of llpynard the Fox (1498). (Preod 
corbeau, “ a rook.”) 


Oorbrech'tan or Coiybrechtan, 
a whirlpool on the west coast of Scotland, 
near the isle of Jura. Its name .signides 
“ Whirlpool of the prince of Denmark," 
from the tradition that a Danish prince 
once wagered to cast anchor in it, but 
perished in his foolhardiness. In calm 
weather the sound of the vortex is like 
that of innumerable chariots driv^ with 
speed. 

The Cbtont bles tb»t hnt tlM Igud Corbnvhtoa roar 
Campbell, iHrtrade H'pentiKjr, t. S (1809). 

• Corce'ea (3 syl.), mother of Abessa 
The word means “ blindness of heart,’' oi 
Homanism. Una sought sheltei under 
her hut, but Corceca shut the door 
against her; whereupon the Ron which 
accoin{>anied Una broke down the door. 
The “lion” meaxa Fnglandf “Corceca” 
popery^ “ Una ” proUstantismy and 
“ orewing down the door” the JSefor^- 
h'ott.—(Spenser, Faery Queens i. 8 (iCW). 

CordeHiap, youngest daughter of king 
Lear. She was dLsi^eritedby her royal 
father, because her protestations of love 
werei|l6BS violent than thos4 of her sisters. 
Cordelia manried tire king of Fnmce, and 
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COHUORAN, 


cttnflagwtMm wm io great that it melteil 
the metal, which ran down the streets in 
streams. The three mentioned above ran 
logger, and obtained the name of 
** Corinthian braes.*' 

I (hink It iMT ht «r "OorliithlAn bnun.” 

Wkteh wantmUtuMotiOltaaiali, but 
n« bnmn appmuMt. 

^raa, Dan /ium, vL W (ISBl). 

Coitothiask T<^Q« *'a fast mftii,” 
the spotting rake in rierce Egan’s Life in 


Ckndola'nua (Cams Marcius), called 
Cotiolanus from his victory at Cori'oli. 
lib moth#r was Vetu'ria (not Ib/umnthl, 
and his wife Yolumnia (not 
Shakespeare has a drama so called. La 
llarpc has also a drama entitled Corwlan^ 
produced in 1781,—Livy, AnnutS, ii. 40. 

1 remember har [Mrt. jSSctenilormlMK d>nin the kUtfw 
ill the trlampbal emrr «t hot cott I'orleieuar. itbeti her 
dinnbehow drew (ilaiiditt thu liuiok the boiire. She 
uune elinie. mMchliic and beatbig time tu (be miuir, 
lulling . . . freea ride In ride, ewFlIInKaltli the triumph 
t>f bar ma Sueh waatbe IntuKinitldn of Joy wbiih fliuiied 
frum her e>e and lit up her utiolo late, mat tlie iSett uai 
lrra>ttUblB.‘-4X M. VooDg. 


Corita'ni, the people of Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Ilenrytibire, Iddccstor- 
bhire, Kntlandshire, and Northampton* 
bhirc, Drayton ivferd to them in bis 
rvlijvtbhn, xvi. (1818). 


Cork Street (London). So called 
frum the Ikiyles, earls of Burlington and 
fork. (See Cnirt'ORU Snu:KT.) 


Cormao !•« sen of Conar, a Cael, who 
mocccdcd bisfatilier as “ king of Ireland," 
ami reigned many year;p. In the latter 
part of hb reign the Fir-bolg (or Bulgse 
bPUlcd in the south of Ireland), who had 
L‘cn subjugated by Conor, rebellcdi and 
Cnimac was reducM to such extremities 
tlmt he sent to Fingal for aid. Fingal 
«rnt with a large army, utterly defeated 
^'olculla “lord of Atha," and re-cstab* 
hahed Cormac in the sole possession of 
Ireland. For this service Cormac gave 
fingal his daughter Rosora'na for wife, 
aud Ussian was thei r first son. Cormac I. 
^as «uccc<‘ded by his son CiUrbro: Coit- 
bre by his son Artho: Artho by his son 
Urmoc 11, (a niinor); and Cnitnae II. 

a short interregnum) by Fecad* 
; Arthoi-Omian. 

, Oormae 11. (a minor), king of Ire* 
(’n his succeeding h» father Artho 
on the throne, Bwaian^ing of Lochlin 
invaded Ireland, and do- 


muted and returned to Lochlin. In the 
third year of his reign Torla^ rebelled, 
but was utterly discomfited at lake Lego 
by Cuthuliin, who, however, was bimsmf 
mortally wounded bv a random arrow 
during the pursuit, Not long after thb 
Cairbar rose in insurrection, murdered 
the young king, and usurped the govern¬ 
ment. His success, however, was only of 
short duration, for having invitecl Oscar 
to a feast, he treacherously slew him, and 
was himself slain at the same time. Bis 
brother Cuthinor succeeded for a few 
days, when he also was slain in battle bv 
Fingal, and the Conar dynasty rebtored. 
Conar (first king of Ireland, a Cale¬ 
donian) was succeeded by his son 
Cormac I.; Cormac I, was succeeded by 
his son Cairbre; Cairbre by his son 
Artho; Artho by his son Cormac II.: 
and Cormac 11. (after a short inter¬ 
regnum) by his cousin Ferad-Aitho.— 
Ossian, Fingal, JJnr-TAnla, and Temora. 

Cor'mack {Donald), a Highland 
robber-chief. —Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Cor'malo, a “ cliief of ten thousand 
spears,” who livMl near tiie waters of 
l.ano (a Scandinavian lake). He went to 
Inis-Tbona (an island of Scandinavia), to 
the court of king Annir, and “ sought the 
honour of the spear ” (t.c. a tournament). 
Argon, tlie elder son of Annir, tiluid wiw 
him and overthrew him. This vexed 
Connalo greatly, and during a hunting 
expedition he drew his bow in secret 
and shot both Argon and his brother 
Ruro. Their father wondered they cUd 
not return, when their dog Kuna cams 
bounding into Urn hall, howling so as to 
attract attention. Annir followed the 
hound, and found his sons both dead. 
In the mean time his daughter was carried 
otf by Cormalo. When Oscar, son of 
Ossian, heaid thereof, he vowed vengeance, 
went %rith an army to Lano, encotmtered 
Cormalo, and slew him. Then rescuing 
the daughter, he took her back to Inis- 
Thona, and delivered her to her father.— 
(^siao, The War of Inis-Thona. 

Oor'sioran' (T%e Oicmt), a Cornish 
giant slain by Jack the Giant-killer. 
Tfajis was his first exploit, accomplbhed 
when he was a mere boy. Jack dug a 
deep pit, and so attfttlly filmed it over 
atop, that the giant fell into it, where¬ 
upon Jftzk knocked him on the head and 
kuted him. 

Xht rit UwCHiviil'^neon 


coastiJAVn. 
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Tka iiTOM Xlttto TItllar, kiulTo u 
lu JMk Aa 0ta0tMtUr.-*Ya»ot. 

fU* b tha volant CarnUh ntau 
Wbft kUled the gtont Crmonui 

/<mJ; Ma (luuseo tala). 

Oomavii* the inhabitants of Chc- 
ehiie, Shrop.'ihire, Staffordshire, Wnrwick- 
t-hire, and Worcestershire. Drayton 
refers to them in his jPo/yo/Sion, x>i. 
(1613). 

Cornelia, trife of Titas Semf^ronius 
(iracchus, and mother of the two tribune** 
Tiberius and Caius. She was almost 
idolized by the Romans, who erected a 
Kratne in her honour, with this inscri|i1 nm; 
Cordelia, Moiiibit of hie Grak hi. 


etdia. Con>eUa, . 
Of Sgrip{i.tu. 


, sfidtballoinanijrows 
Tennyson. TA» PnnofSt, It 


Comer (So Tatter&all’s used 
to be called. 


I n« adTarii!«>t a apTendU parii hirlc. nnd . Irnma- 
d ilelr pr(»cr«l«I to Uib Con.ei' —Loul IV I er>ni x, Cf ♦- 
frrittM, tie., u la 


Comet, a waiting-woman on lady 
i'anciful. She caused great offence 
Itecause bhe did not datter her ladyship. 
She actually f.aid to her, “Your lady¬ 
ship looks verv ill this morning,” whiclt 
the French ■waiting-woman contradicted 
hy saying, •* My opinion he, inatam, dat 
your iatyship never look so well in all 
your life.” Lady Fanciful said to 
Comet, ^“<l<t out of the room, I can’t 
endure you; ” and then turning to Mdlle. 
she added, “ This wench is inoiifferably 
ngljr. . . . Oh, by-thc-by, Mdlle., aou 
rm take these two pair of glo% es. Ilic 
French arc certjunly well-mannered, and 
never Hatter." —Vanbrugh, Z7«! JVo* oA.’d 
WVfi (1607). 

%* This is of a piece with tlie .irrh- 
bishop of Granada and his secretary Gil 

Bias. * 


Comey (Mrs,), matron of the worll- 
house where Oliver Twist wjis bom. She 
is a well-to-do widow, who marries Bum¬ 
ble, and reduces tJie pompons beaille to a 
hm-pecked husband.—C. Dickens, Oliver 
Twistf xxxvii. (1837). 


Cornflower (Heary)^ a farmer, who 
«beneath a rough outside, poBscased a 
heart which would have done honour to 
a pnnee.” 

Mrs. Cornflower (by birth Emma Bel- 
ten), the farmer’s wife, abducted by sir 
^to^^nrtly. -Dibdin, The Fanner'e 
nfye (1/80). ^ 

Govniole (4 syl.)^ the cognomen 
giVMl to Giovaosi Be^rdi. the great 


cornelian engraver, in the time of InxetkzO 
di Mcdici. He was ealled Giovanni 
delle Comiole” (14 K!h15M), 

Corn-Law Bhymeir (2%o)i Ehe- 

nezer Elliot (1781-1849), 

Comu'bia, OmwalL Thn dvers of 
Cornwall are more or less tinged witii tlie 
metals which abound in those pattii* 

‘nunfromUrtIwgatisMamUktoUi»iimrlieUt. « . 
Ti>«y ruri UMb i%<vr rwata... awl biae «Mh QOMmss,,, 
A« drew tiuwru uiiuir« nyxBtih (rttwr) fruB tlw OonvlNM 

ultore, 

That punt ttuir BOOdb)>raata(.Mte»’]«tth«w4k)rMrts 
1C. Dnyton, rOnMlatt, tv. (MS). 

Comunbian Shore Oom- 

wall, famous fur its tin mines. Mer- 
cliants of ancient Tyre and SidoiruiMl to 
export from Cornwall its tin in huge 
quantities, 

. . . n«m the Ueek OonwhlMi iheea 
T>t*proM the mtimitl ueaMre. whtch «<w 
Sahwian plloa uwalit. 

AheniUe. JS]r«m arSle aWMh. 

Cornwall (JP<trry), an imperfect 
.'inagraiii of Bryan Waller Proctor, anfhot 
o£ f^ntjs (1783-1874). 

Corombona (rtl/orin), the White 
Devil, the chief character in a drama by 
John WeUter, entitled The Ml/We ihlWf 
or Vitivria Corombona (1612). 

Coro'nis, daughter of PhorfbKms 
(3 s>fl,) king of Pho'cis, metamorphosed 
by Minuna into a crow. 

Corporal (The Little), Qmaeral 
Bonaparte nas so called aftur tiie battle 
of Lodi (1736). 

Corrector (Alexander the)^ Alex¬ 
ander ('mdf-n, anthor of the CbsMordeinoe 
to the liiVe, fur many years a eotieetor of 
the press, in Ixmdon. He hdiie'ved hifti- 
self to be divinely inspired to eonvet the 
morals and nuuuiers of tho world (1701- 
1770). 

Corriv^rockln, ms inteymlttent 
whirlpool in the Sonthcin HehridfiS, so 
called from a Danish prince of tiudi 
name, who per|sbGd there. ^ 

Corroug©^ (2 eyi.), the sword at »r 
Otucl, a presumptuons Samcen, nephe*^ 
of Farracute (3 syl.). Otuel was *® the 
*end converted to ChfistlanHy. 


Corsair (77is), lord CamA* xfi*?' 
wards called l 4 »a* Hearing wet wm 
sultan Seyd r&Mn was ah^ 
the pirates, he assumed tile dSsgwie e|© 
derviso and cnhKsd tN priaOe. v»W^ W 
crew set Are to 

wM apprti^ded aii4 east Ims tinhifeetBi 


being nleauted by Gvlniure (qneea el 
in luUreiR)^ bfr fled with h<w to the 
Piretes’ 14^e. Hen be found tbnt Hedo^m 
(hie beeit'e dnrUng) bed died donng bis 
nhsenoet eo be left the Island with Gul- 
uaKt ntoraed to hie nnliire land, headed 
A ntbel^wi, and ma 8hot.~-l)yron, T/ie 
Oonm^t eomnnsd in Lcera (1914). 

(Tbii bde is haeed on the adventures of 
Lafitte, the aotorione bnceanocr. lAfltte 
vree pavdoned by gent^al Jackson for 
serrices rendered fco the States in 1^15, 
dnitog the attack oi the British on New 
Orleaaa.) 

Ooy'MUad, a magistrate at the ex- 
aminarioD of Dirk Hatteraick at Kipplc- 
tringan.—Sir W. Scott, Gvy Sfannerir^ 
<riine, George II.)• 

CorsioaiiL 0^«ral ( The). Napoleon 
1., who nraa bom in Corsica (i7G!l-I821). 

Oor'siSA, wife of the corsoir who 
found Fairstar and Chcry in the boat as 
it drifted on the sea. Bring made very 
rich by her foster-children, roi>ina 
tuonght tliein np as pnneo.—Comtchse 
D'Aunoy, lUiry Talcs (‘‘The Brinccos 
Fairstar,'' 1682). 

Corte'jo, a Ikvalicr serventc, who as 
Byron says m Beppo: 

VemAt armnti, H(m(loh^ wte su to can. 

Sint finwtoa Om «nit ttjnot, K|>n'«« onC niintrl. 

Wm t( far thif liiat no caf(«jo «r« 

1 >Ot liKWtlliMPli troui Uhi }«Hitli itf Srt'IUel 

J!}nia. Oo(t JmiAti, 1.14S 11&19). 

Cortl'&ft (a cauldron). It stood on 
tlirw* feet. The tri[jod of the Pytlionc^s 
nas 10 called, because*she sat m a kind 
<'f basiu standing on three feet. When 
not in use, it was covered witli a lid, and 
the basin then looked like a large metal 
nail. 

Gor'vla or Corvi'na, a valuable 
stone, which will cause the possessor to 
1^ both rich and honoured. 11 is obtained 
Ulus; Take Uia eggs from a crow's nest, 
cod boil riiem hard, then replace them in 
me nest, and the mother wiU go in search 
of the Htone, in order to revivify her 
ifirrpr of SUmex 

Corvi'iio (Sijnior), a Venetian mcr- 
Mosca into believing 
mat lie IS vol'n^’a heir.-—]^ Jonson, 
iolpow orthoJ^ <1<108), 


Cary&iaaa. Cave (T/»), on mount 
Parnassus, so called the nymph 
Corye'in. Sometimes the Muses are called 
Coryefidas (4 sy/.), 

tbo Immortal Mum 
To rm>r calm babUatious to lb« nm 
Coocian, or th* Mpliu^ motuit, irtil gOliUi 
Uia fooUlcpa 

Alnaulile. Bj/rnn to tko BaiaOt. 

Corycian Kyrapbs (TA^, the 
Muses, so called from the cave of Corycia 
on LycorCa, one of the two chief summits 
of mount Parnassus, in Greece. 

Cor'ydoxi, a common name for a 
fhcpliord. It occurs in the Icli/lls of 
Thcocritos; the Ecloques of Virgil} 
Tha Cantata^ v., of Hughes, etc. 

Cor^jfdon, the shepherd who languished 
for the fair Pastorella (canto 9). Sir 
Colidore, the successful rival, treated him 
most courteously, and when he inamed 
the fair shepherdess, gave Corydon both 
flocks and herds to initigate his dU- 
impointmeot (cauto 11).—Spenser, iUtirv 
Qucch, vi. (lo9C). 

Cor'iidvny the nhocmakcr, a citizen.— 
Sir W. .Soijft, Count JioUrt of Fam 
(lime, Kiifu**). 

Coryphaous of German. Iiitera> 
ture ( Ini .), Goethe. 

The roli'h iMJBt callrS . . . the great C«ot>luoa« 
itf Oertuati titertbue.—W. U. MorfeU, A’eCmanri ruur. 
Ai'iii IMrS 

Coryphe'us (4 a model man or 
leader, iiom tlie ELoruphaios or leader of 
the chorus in (he Greek drams. Ari»- 
tairhos is called The Coryplicm of Gixun^ 
morntns, 

I tnu tu lore «lih honour, onS trewtEfS with picuuro 
ttiM I flhMvM |)«H for tlM> Owyiihcut o( all UwumtiiH.— 
htt Him, W 7 il7S<). 

Cosme iSt,)f patron of surgeons, 
born in Arabia. Be pr&ctised ifle^cine 
^ Cilicia with his brother St. Damien, 
and both suflered martyrdom under Dio¬ 
cletian in or 810. 'llicir fete day is 
December 27. In the twelfth century 
there was a medical society called Saint 
Cosme. 

Oos^miol (8 sy/,), the genius of th« 
world, Uc gave to Thcodidactus a boat 
of osb^tos, lu which ho soiled to the sun 
and planets.—Kircher, Ecstatic Journey 
to J/eaoen, 


Cmditle*, » book of 
by Thomaa Corvote. who colled 


<15*7-1817). • 


Cosmos, the personification of |‘the 
world** as the encmv of man. Phineas 
Fietiier calls him ’’the Aratjon to the 
Droffoa rod” cteetf). ‘Misbdce, 
h« sSy*, “poinbi all his daitsi” or, as tha 


COSTABD. 2 


JPreuober s«ys, “Vanity, vanity, all is 
'vanitj*.” F^y describea in The Purple 
Islam, viu» (1^3). (Greek, kosmos, “tbe 
world.”) 

Cos'tard, a clown who apes the court 
wits of queen Elizabeth's time, lie uses 
the worn “ honoritlcabilitudinitaiibiis.*' 
and some of his blunders are ver^' ridi¬ 
culous, as “ad dunghill, at the lingers' 
ends, as they sav” (act v. 1).—Shake¬ 
speare, Low's Labour's Lost (1531). 

Costill (iorcQ* disgni&ed as a beggar, 
in The Begqor's Lush, a drama by Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher (lti22). 

Cote Male-taile mc.'inmgthe 
“knight with the villainous coat,” the 
nickname gi\ en by sir Ke,v (the soncschal 
of king Arthur) to sir Brew nor le Noyre, 
a young knight who wore his father's 
coat with all its swonl-cuts, to keep him 
in remembrance of the vengeance due to 
his father. His firi.t achievement was 
to kill a lion that “had broktn looae 
from a tower, and came hurling after the 

J uern." He married a daiiniel^ called 

laledisaunt (3 s^L), who loved him, but 
always chided him. After Jier marriage 
she was called Beam inant. — Sir T. 
Malorv', Historu of I'rtncy Arthur, n. 42- 
fiO (1470). 

Cotyt'to, goddess of the Edflni of 
Thrace. Tier orgies resembled those of 
the Thracian Cyb^ele (3 syl.). 

ll«ll, goddfw of Doctumal <port, 

Itajrk'Vieiled Cotytio, io «>H»n the secret flonie 
or BudDight torches liunis 

MiUon, Cemue, 139, etc. 0634}. 

Cougar, the American tiger. 

Nor foeman then, nnr cousar'e crourh 1 feared, 

Vor I wee strong as laimtttiiln catarart 

Campbell, o</lrud« o/ H^mtny, id. 11 (ISiO) 

CouMn, a Btitish giant pnr<med by 
Dciron till he came to a eba*>m 132 feet 
across which he leaped ; but slipping on‘ 
the opposite side, he fell backwards into 
the pit and was kiUed. 

And eke that ample pit yet tir renowned 
For the great leap wblt h iMhon did compeU 
CouUn to Budie, being eight lugs of growud. 

Into fiM wbhb relMiming back be fell 

Spenser, raerg <iuaen, il. 10 (1690). 

CoimcUs( (Ebumcnmol). Ofthethiity- 

two only six arc recognized by the Church 
of England, viz.: (1) Nice, 325; (2) 
Constantinople, 381; (3) Ephesus, 431; 
(4) Cbalcemon, 461; (6) Coustantlnople, 
(<0 ditto, 680. 

Count not vour Chiokens beiLre 
tk^ttroHsitoliod. See ^Esop’s fable. 


16 COUNT ROBFJIT OF FARiS. 


The MUkmaid and her PaU^ with Laftna- 
toino’s veraiou Milkmaid PerreU, Bnfr 
the substance of this fable xa very old. 
For example 

InA.». 550 Barzuyeb translated forth# 
king of Persia a collection of Indian 
fables called the Panka Tantra f“flTe 
books ”), and one of the stories is th^ dE 
a Brahmin who collected rice b)' begging; 
but it occurred to him there mi^t bo » 
famine, in which case he could sell hi# 
rice for 100 rupees, and buy two goats. 
The goats would multiply, and he wonid 
then buy cows; the cows would calve, 
and he "would buy a fatiA; w|th the 
savings of his farm he would %nr a 
mansion; then marry some one with a 
rich dowry; there would be a son in doe 
time, who should be named_ Somo Sola, 
whom he would dandle on his knees. If 
the child ran into danger he would cry to 
the mother, “Take up the baby! take up 
the baby!" In his excitement the castle- 
dreamer kicked over hts packet of rice, 
and all Itis swans took wing. From this 
faille the Persians say of a castle-dreamer^ 
'* He is like the faUi'er of Somo Sola.” 

Another version of the story is given, 
in “ The History of the Barberis Fifth 
Brother,” whose name ^Svaa Alnatcltor 
('/.r .).—Arahian N^hts' EntertainmenU* 

Itaiielais has iotr^uced a similar story 
called “The Shoemaker and a Ha'p'ortii of 
Milk,” told by EebephroD, in 
(See Eciuephro.v.) 

Count of Narbonne, a tragedy by 
Roliert Jephson (1782). His father, count 
Ka>raond, having* poisoned Alfhonso, 
forged a will liarring Godfrey's right, 
and naiiiing Baymond as successor. 
Theodore felt in love witli Adelaide, the 
count's daughter, but was reduced to thia 
dilemma: if he married Adelaide be 
could not challenge the count and obtain 
the pn^i.c8->ions he had a right to os 
grandson of Alphonso; if, on the other 
hand, he obtained bis rights and kiUed;. 
tlie count in combat, he could not expect 
that Adciiudc would marry him* At the 
end* the count killed Adelaide, and then 
himself. This drama is copied ftoi# 
IValpolc's Castle of Otranto, 

Count Bobert of Fariiei. # novel 
by sir W. Scott, after the wreck of h«# 
fortnne and repeated strokes of painlyiis 


indulgent, and those who read thts stosy 
must remember thot the sun of the gtcii 
wizard was hastening to iib set The* 
time of the novel is tihe T«tg%C!l( Bftihs. 
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Counties. The clownish blazon of 
each county" (from Dragon's }*oiyolbi(m, 
xsin., tois^s the close). 

BKDHtwnittai t ^Wntahonei, 

HiNMUiJUt I to t. otid lov ttw bolL 
Bkswiok (to tiM Oow}: Sooffla. aptir, Md apiar. 
ancKimUAMSlllBI: 

JOrtiKi toWs 

Wb«roifyoub«ot(ho1iiMb. ’tUoddayoaatwtBUiM. 
CAMSiUooitaHTas: IMd BOU^ Bod tot m vtn. 

Ckbmiihk: (aiMornuin. 

ntBHTSftlBXl wool Mid towL 
IHkiumMUtBt Dohim. 

KmBZ : Cklm and itltca. 

GtoccmtuwsiM t Wetsb thy wood. 
llusTi; Hatii|oMMJM8i. 

KiOUivuMiniiiiBt Om mo vooCajid warp. 

UUTSt * 

Tbo dub and do«l«d duxtn, 
rn rtoa beUmw. and deep as tin .it noon. 
UfsnxcnoMatttitv: with aUlto we ll aulk tbraugh thick 
and thin. 

Kb.vt: Lons taitoand liberty. 
lASCAaiiiSV: WitchM «r i'air mnlda 
LrnB»TBii«HUia*. Boan-bellhr*. 
laHCOLNauixat Ua^i and hasidpw. 

Mibiu.B^nc: 

I'p (o tot ttt 6o> 

And when on? a)iiri(ot‘t done, tet'a hav« a. loi or two, 

NolUKtU : Hanr wjle*. 

KonriiAvta; lote bdnw the idrdlF. hut little olw abora. 
bnnisnHA»BaiK£ f Ala and bread. 

UAroHiuitiRK: 

The tcltolan bate barn here. 

And llttta thouAli tlnry paid, yet hate they bal iginHi 
ciiear. 

RmANOAHiu: Eaddleaon. 
hRaoraHiRA: 
ifiiiaa he ever dtarp; 

wootl iUKui Ui« Sra^ rearh blthrr me the harp. 

And nWid theblvb bowl «nlki. «u lUfDll) wiU carp. 
SuMiBaSTnuiRK: bet the baiHlue im the tndL 
butmaiHuuiis: 

hbui. and I will beet fitol the Sre, 

An I iiotldmi will 1 iwk but goodwill for my hire. 
SmoLA' Maidf and milk. 

vTkx •' } home Imp. 

)v thn X KaHlM; IH bind the ttiudy hear. 

M u rNHiM i Get home nml nay lor all 
Wutt) BaraitaHilia: And I will wAiirt the iiear. 
YukCsHIMi I'aa YoAddra and StlDAOb 

Country {Ftithfir of his). Cicero woa 
called by the Roman senate (n.c. 
-13). Julius C«sar was ett called 
dftrr quelling the insurrection in S]>»iD 
(B.c. KKMll). Augustus Cicsar was 
calletl Puter atmte Pritu^ps (lt.c, 63, 31- 
H;. Cosmo dc Med'ici (1881)-1464), G. 
'Washington, defender and paternal coun< 
wHorof the American States (1732-17U9). 
Andrea is so called on the base 
his staloc In Gen'oa (1468-1560). 
Anun>ntcus ralseorogus IT. assumed the 
(1200-1382). I Chrm, iv. 14. 

, Coi^try Girl ( The), a comedy by 
^ornck, altered from Wychorly. Tlte 
country girl" is Peggv ITirift, the 
^n'hau daughter of sir Thomas limit, 
of Moody, who brings her up 
*®untry in perfect sectninon. When 
. r w ftO ami IPeagr ia 19, he wants 
fw many her, (mt aSs outwits him and 


marries Belvillc, a young man of suitable 
age and position. 

Country Wife { The), a comedy by 
William Wychcrly (1675), 

Pupa was proud to rroein iiotlea bom tho author of 
TAs country irok.—n. Uliaotbert. JCngHtk iUnucurt, 

i.m 

Coupee, the dancing-master, who 
says ** It it were not for dancing-masters, 
men might as wdl walk on their beads as 
keels.” He courts Lucy by promising to 
tcjich her dancing.—Fielding, The Virgin 
Unmasked, 

Courlaud Weather, wintry weather 
with pitiless enow-storiits. So called 
from the Kubsiou province of that name. 

Court Holy Water, flummery; the 
mc.aninglp.us cumpHinents of polucbsc, 
called in French Eaa benite de conr. 

To ftitter, to cluw, to glre one OMirt biilto water.— 
rtono, JtuSiim totctionara, Art. MautelUzare." 

Cour'tain, one of the swords of 
Ogier the Dane, matlc by Muniilcau. 
lh.4 other sword was Sauvagine. 

lint Ogivr gnred u|ion lt[rfti> inil diuibtfblly 
One ll•l>p|flit. anil thru, ‘ilipulbuig Courfadii, mid, 

'• Wtwt tnlr. we tlie*#"" 

W. Morru, Tht Surthljt Faradtf (“ Aueuit"). 

Courtall, a fop and consummate 
libt'rtino, for ever boasting of bis lovc- 
contpichts over ladies of the Aixrti tnonde. 
He tric.s to corrupt lady Frances Touch¬ 
wood, but i.^ foiled by Savillrt--Mrs. 
t'owley, The /{cue’s Strataticm (1780). 

Courtly (Sir Charles), a young liber¬ 
tine, who abducted the beautiful wife of 
Farmer Cornflower.—Dibdin, The itt)"- 
nur's Wife (1780). 

Cousin Michel or MicuAKt., the 
nickname of a German, as John Hull i.*; 
of an Englishman^ Brother Jonathan of 
an American, Colin Tampon a Swiss, 
Jtthn Chinaman a Chinese, etc. 

Couvade' (2 sylX a man who takes 
the place of nis wire when she is in 
chihf-bed. In these caaes the man lies 
a-l>cd, and the woman docs tho household 
duties. The people calletl “ Gold Tooth," 
in the confines of Bumiah, ore cowades. 
M. Franctsque Michel tells its the custom 
still exists in Biscay; and colonel Yule 
assures us that it is common in Yunnan 
and among the Miris in Upper Assam. 
Mr. Tylor baa observed the same custom 
among the Caribs of the West Indies, 
the Ab^nes of Central South America, 
the abtuigines of California, in Guiana, 
in West Africa, and in the Indian 
Archipelago* Diodbius speaks of it aa 
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existing at one time in Corsica; Strabo 
esfys tbe eastern prevailed in tbc north of 
Spain 1 and Apollonius Ehodius that the 
TahateDes on the Euxine Sea ubbcntcd 
the same: 

In tti« Tftbnniilaa lan4 

irheo aoma good nonun bean bar lord a baba 
nia Ae Ss anathed, and groKiilng put ti> bad , 

Whlla aba andiit, lenda bb batb atnl <rr>ta 
Klca poaaeu for her husband la the rtrav 

Apolkiniua Kbodini^ Argonautla Sjijt 

Coventry, a corruption of OuiM-trc 
(“ the town on the Cuno ”). 

Cuaa, vbanca Cbmttir bar nanw doth taka 

Onj'tan, Pe}yalU»n, aiiL (1811) 

Coventry Mysteries, certain 
miiftcle^lays acted at Coventn till 
1591. 'They were published in 1841 for 
‘the ^akeopcare Societ 5 ', under the cire 
of J. O. Ualhwell. (See CinsrEB 
Hystbkies.) 

Cov'erley {Sir Roqer de), n member 
-of an hypotnetical club, noted for hii 
modesty, generosity, hospitality, and 
eccentric whims; most courteous to Ins 
neighbours, most affectionate to Kis 
funily, most amiable to his domestics. 
Sir Roger, who hgurcs m thirty papi n of 
the Spectator^ is the very bcau-ulcnl of 
an amiable country gentleman of queen 
Anne's time. 

What would air Roger da Ce«erlFT ba without hla 
AdlnHand hu cbanniiig little brain-irtrk-i* It the good 
knlgbtdid not call out the people aterping in ibimh, 
and ntjr ‘ Amen abb aurh dellg^tfot pontpon», II lia 
did not nilataka Mde Do'l Tranbrel for t Udy or qiuUty 
in Temple Tiaro.-A, if be trcK «u«r than he la of 
what worth Were te to ual Wa love him for hia lanitiM 
as moeh ai for hu virtues —Thackcrtjr 

Covert-baron, a wife, so called 
because bhe is under the coiert or pro¬ 
tection of her baron or lord. 

Cow and CaU^ Lewesdon llill and 
Pillesdon Pen, in Dorsetshire. 

Cowards and Bueeies. In bhake- 
epeare we hard ParoU^s and Pistol; m 
Ben Jonson, Bob'adil; in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Bessus and Mone. X^apet, tnc 
very prince of cowards; in tbc hrciich 
dztu^ Le Capiton, Metamorc, and bcara- 
monch. (See also BAsiiibCO, Cafiaiv 
27ole Beuff, BobouctHceifs, Cai>taiv 
Bbazbw, Sib Pliroxbe FEAair, Bacbi- 
raarr, yiwcsxr ob ea Rosb, etc.) 

Cowper, called “Author of TAc 
21isA,” mm hu principal poem (1731- 
1800). 

Coxcomb, an empty-headed, con¬ 
ceited fop, like an ancient jester, who 




{seembliag ft cock's comb. * 
J’riitce of (haxom^, (SiarlM 
ludnce de ugoe (15d&-1614). 


Riclutid 11. of England (1888, 1877- 
1400). 

* Ilenri III. of France, Zo (1S51, 

1674-1589). 

Coxe (Captam), one of the maeiiaeR 
at Kenilworth.—bit W. Scott, S^sudteorth 
(time, Kli^abetli). 

Crabshaw ( TmuaUiy), the eenrant of 
sir lAiuncelot Greaves's squire.—Smollett, 
Adtentvares of Sur Lamcefot Qroomo 
(1760). 

Crab'tree, in Smollett's novel called 
TliO AdccnfMTt'b of Pcin/rutf Ftdde (1751). 

Vralftroe, uncle of bix Ilarry liuiftber, 
in Sheridan’s comedy, Ths Seluipt for 
Scandal (1777). 

Crab’tree, a gardener at Faiipoit.—Sir 
W. Scott, 77id Antiquary (time, George 
III.). 

Crac (J/. de), the French baron Mun- 
ch.aubcn; hero of a French operetta. 

Craca, one of the Shetland Isles.— 
Ossian, Fingal, 

Crack'enthorp {Father), a publican. 

Dolly Ct >t( kntherp, daughter of the 
publican.—Sir \V. Scott, JRedgauntlet 
(time, George III.). 

Crackit {Flash T<^y), one of the 
villams m the attempted burglary in 
which BUI Sikes .ind lus associates were 
concerned.—0. Dickens, Olvcer TStnsb 
(1837). 

Cra'dlemont, king of 'Wales, snb** 
dned by Arthur, fighting for*Leod'ogran 
king of Cam'ehard (3 &yl,), —^Tcimysot), 
Ci/intwf of Arthur. 

Cradock (<£%>), the only knight who 
could carve the boar’s head which no 
cuckold could cut; or drink from a bowl 
which no cuckold could quaff without 
sptUmg the liquor. His lady was the 
only one in king Arthur's court who 
could wear the mantle of chastity brOft^i 
thither by a boy during Ghristmas-tide,— 
Percy, Itchqucs, etc., III. iu. 18, 

Craigdallie {Adcai^. the gei^qr 
b<ul]ie of Perth.—Sir W, Scotk JR»r 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Craig^engelt (Captain), on ad¬ 
venturer and companion of BuiddaDr.—‘ 
Sir W. Scott, JSride of Laxnmevithodr 
(time, WUham III.). 

Cramp ((Si^jcra/), under tftpttBft 
Thornton.—Bur 'W. Sool^ 

George I.), ^ 
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Cnoi'Boum ft Mend 

•of fd)r G«o0lKy PeveriL—oir W. Scott, 
PtverS of the Pooh (tim^ Chudes 11.). 

Crttn0 (IteMe AIi»on)^ mbtroM of the 
dnoft ion, at Mndboronim. 

Oow, tbo darnels hnsband.— 
Sir W* Scott, £onlttoor&i (tune, Eiiza- 
betli)* 

' Cnmo (JoAcAod), « eiedalona Yankeo 
odbioolniA^. He is described as “ tall, 
exceedingly lank, end narroTr<^hoaldered; 
ilia arms, 1^, «nd neck nnusually long; 
fais lunula dafugle « mile out of hU 
aleefves ;»liis feet might serve for shovels; 
and Ida whole frame is very loosely hung 
together," 

ttehMl 9t Ictabod Cram mm mmO and Cat at tap, 
wilh faasaaaia Iwaa mm 0mr are*, and a lone (nlpa 
*iga& WtIbatitiaQkM Uka a waattier-aack paretud upon 
■hto ipbidia wck to tell wbicfa wajr iba wind blew.—W. 
Intag. aktU^BooM ("lesand of sleepy UoUow “t. 

CvOJieB (I sjfh), Milton, referring to 
the wars of the pygmies and the cranes, 
colls the former 

That araaO InCuiUp 
Wanad anfc^mnRL 

raradim ZofCp I. 075 (1665). 

CraniOll, queen Mob's charioteer. 

taur aJa^ saati the bo»ea vera, 

Thair hamaMa of ipMeatuera, 

Fb Caanton, bar elarlataar. 

M. Siaytan, /fgmphtdia (1S8S-1S31). 

OlttolE (Dame), the papist laundress 
at Marlboro^h.-^ir W. iicott, Kenil- 
viorth (time, Elizaberii). 

Ora'paxid.(./bA»nir), a Frenchman, as 
John ^11 is an EngUshman, Cousin 
Michael a German, Colin Tampon a 
•Swiss, Bto&er .Jonathan a Korth Ameri> 
con, ete. Called Ciapaudfrom the device 
of ^ ancient kdngs of France, three 
toads erect, saltant." NostradSmus, in 
the dxteenth century, called the French 
crafmda in the well-known line: 

Km atuftmaoiapaiida prendnat Bai& 

(‘‘Sara” is Aras backwards, a city^ 
taken from the Spaniards imdcr Louis 
XIV.) 

CrateMt (Roh or Ro&crt), clerk of 
Ebenezer Scrooge, stock-broker. Though 
PobChatchit has to maintain nine persons 
on IQa, a week, he has a happier home 
and spends a merrier (Siristmas than his 
^tw, with all his wealth and seldsh- 
ness. 

Tin OroAoh/Ui the little lame son 
, Cratehit, the Besdsmin of the 

t helplCM and moat 

I ^OTM of alL Tim not die, bnt 
Abeneatt Beruogq after his eh«^ of 


chometer, makes him his special care.— 
C. Dickens, A Ch'ktrma Corot (in five 
staves, 1848). 

Craw'ford {Lindsay earl of), the 
young earl-marshal of Scotland.—Sir W. 
Scott, Pair Maid of Perth (time, llenxy 


Cravo^ford (Lord), captain of the Scot¬ 
tish guard at rlessis Ids Tours, in the pay 
of Louis XI.—Sir W. Scott, Quentin 
Purteard (Ume, Edward IV.). 

Crawley (Sir Pitt), of Great Gaunt 
Street, and of Queen's Crawley, Hants. 
A shaip, miserly, litigious, vulgar, ig¬ 
norant baronet, very rich, deapetatdy 
mean, philosopher with a tiuite for 
low life,” and intoxicated every night. 
Becky Sharp was engaged by him to twch 
his two daughters. On the death of hm 
second wife, sir Pitt ashed her to become 
l^y Crawley, but Becky had already mar¬ 
ried bis son, captain Rawdon Crawley. 
This “aristocrat” spoke of “brass far- 
dens,” and was unable to spell the simplest 
words, as the following specimen will 
showSir Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp 
and baggidge may bo hear on Tusedav, 
as I leaf . . . to-morrow etly.” “The 
whole baronetage, peerage, and common¬ 
age of England did not contain a more 
cunning, mean, foolish, disreputable old 
rogue than sir Pitt Crawley.” Ho died 
at the age of fourscore, “lamented and 
beloved, regretted and honoured," if we 
can believe lus monumental tablet. 

Lady Crawley. Sir Pitt's first wife was 
“a confounded, quarrelsome, high-bred 
jade.” So he chose for bis second wife 
the daughter of Mr. Dawson, ironmonger, 
of Mudbnry, who gave up her sweet¬ 
heart, Peter Butt, for the gilded vanity 
of Crawleyism. 'Inis ironmongor's daugh- 
tfr had ** pink cheeks and a %vhite skin, 
but no distinctive character, no opinions, 
no ocenpatioD, no amusements, no vigour 
of mind, no temiicr; she was a mere 
female machine.” Being a “ blonde, she 
wore draggled seo-^een or slatternly 
sky-blue dresses,” went about slip-shod 
and in curl-papers all day till aumer- 
time. She died and left sir Pitt for the 
second time a widower, “ to-morrow to 
fresh woods and postures new.” 

Mr. Pitt CrauAey, eldest son of sir Pitt, 
and at the death of father inheritor of 
the title and estates. Mr. Pitt was a 
most proper gent!eman. 11 e would rather 
starve than moe without a dress-coat and 
white neckcloth. The whole house bowed 
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down to bim; eren sir Pilt himself threw 
oS his muddy gaiters in his son's presence. 
Mr. Pitt always addressed his mother-in- 
law with “most powerful respect,” and 
strongly impressed her with his high 
aristocratic breeding. At Eton he w'.is 
called “Miss Crawley." IIis religious 
opinions were olfeusively aggressive 
and of the “evangelical type.’’ He 
even built a meeting-house close by his 
uncle's church. Mr. Pitt Crawley o.anie 
into the large fortune of his aunt, Ml^3 
Crawley, married lady Jane Sheep^Ijanks, 
daughter of the countess of Southdoun, 
became an M.P., grew moncy-lo\ ing ami 
mean, but less and lc«3 “ evangelical *’ h'i 
bejCTew great and wealth). 

Vaptam Ratedon Cm'-'ci, younger 
brother of Mr. Pitt Crawley. lie w .i-. in 
the l>iagoon Guards, a “ blood about 
town,” and an adept in boxuig, rat-’ 
hunting, the fivcs-court, and lour-in- 
hand driving, lie was a young d.indy. 
six feet high, with a great \ok'c, l‘ut tew 
brain**. He could swoar a grt»at deal, 
but could not s|)ell. He ordertd abi u( 
the servants, who noverthele-." adond 
him ; was generous, but did net pay his 
tradesmen ; a Lothano, free an«l t,i-y, 
Ilis style of talk wa*. **Aw. aw ; Ja\e- 
aw; Gad-aw; it's a conlounded fine 
segaw-aw'—confounded as I e\ er smoked. 
Gad-aw." This military exijui-.ite was 
the adopted heir of Migs Crawley, but 
as he chose to marry Htcky bharp, 
w’as set aside for his brother Pitt. For 
a time Becky euabhsl liini to live in 
splendour “upon nothuig a year," but a 
great scandal got wind of gropb impro¬ 
prieties betw een lord btcyne and Uteky, 
bO that Kawdon separated from his wife, 
and was given the gm emorphipot Coven¬ 
try Isle by lord Steyne. “IIis excellency 
colonel Ituwdon Crawley died in his island 
of yellow fever, ino.it deeply lielovcd and 
deplored," and his son Kaw'don inherited 
fl title and the family estates. 

Cmti/ey, brother of sir 
® btatelv, jolly, 

Bhovel-hatted rector.” “He puIM stroke- 
tw la tte Christ Church boat, and had 
the best bruisers of tlie tovn. 
Ihe fwv. Bate loved boxing-matches, 
xace^bunfang, coursing, balls, cdcctions, 
r^attas, and good dinners; bad a fine 
^giug voice, and was very tiopular." 
Hisnfe wrote his sermons for him. 

Afr». hvtt Crtwley^ the rector's-wife. 
httle lady, domestic, lilitic, 
but ^ to overdo her “policy.’’ Slie 
guvi JEtr husband full liberty to do as he 


liked; was prudent and thrifty.^-Hmeke* 
ray, Vamty Fhir (1848). 

Cray’on {Le <S«hir ifo), one of tho 
officers of Charles “ the Bold," duke of 
Burgundy.—Sir W, Scott, Anukcof Gekr- 
stein (time, Edward IV.). 

Crayon {Owffnu), Esq,, Woshiugtott 
Irving, author of Ths SkeUsh-Jtook (iwO), 

Crea'kle, a hard, vulgar school¬ 
master, to whose charge David CopMr- 
field was entrusted, and where he nrst 
made the acquaintance of SteerfortJi. 

'lli« eirceni^tanci* about him which Jwprc mw l nw MMfe 
that ho hud no voice, hut cMifca lu a wbliMH:.-^, 
llKhciu. hattd CvfftrfiM, vl. (ISUe. ^ 

Crebillon of Romance {The\ A. 
Franvois I’Vcvost d’Exiles (1887-1768). 

Credat Judaeus Apella, non 
ego (Horace, Sat. I. v. 100). Of 
“ Apella ” nothing whatever is known. 
In general the name is omitted, and the 
word “ Judajub" stands for any Jew. “A 
di'.bdieving Jew would give credit to die 
»tatcmcut sooner than I should.” 

Cre^enpit, a liclitious river near 
Husterloe, according to the hypothetical 
geography of Master Reynard, who calls 
on the liare to attest the fact.—'Asunord 
tKe Fox (1108). 

Crescent City, Kew Orleans 

lOr.itcm], in Louisiana, U.S. 


Cres'sida, in rimneer Cresseide 
(2 iyf.), a beautiful, sparkling, and 
nccouqdibhed woman, who has i^onir; 
a by-word for infidelity. S>be was ttie 
daughter of Calcbas, a Trojan priest, who 
look part with the Greeks. Cressida is not 
ai'haracter of classic story, but amedneval 
creation. Pope says her stoiy waa the 
invention of I/>llius the Lombard, his¬ 
toriographer of U rbino, in I tidy, Or^da 
betroUis herself to Troilus, a son of 
Priam, and vows eternal fidelity. Troilus 
gives the maiden a atemtf and she i^ves 
her Adonis a glove, as a love-knoL Boon 
after this betrothal an axchauge of 
^soners is made, when Oresaida falls to 
the lot of Diomed, to whom she reiy 
soon yields her love, and even ^vn» him 
the Very sleeve which TroSos &d given 
her as a love-token. 


“AtfsbtMCrMM.'* __ 

Sliakwtwan, riraU««aaSevMMWa.Scllii.a«.S(imi). 


_ CressweU iMaSamiU » woiwm.<^ 
infamous chaiaeter, who bemmidhed 
fur a funeral sermon, is nowi^ 


CBSTE, 


CROAKER. 


, tliAl't ttoword; I thM deQrmpdo. 


ill Hhoald bQ said of ber. The duke o{ 
Bookinitham wrote the sermon, which 
WHS ee follows:—All I shsll say of her 
Is this I she was bom veil, she married ! 
tceil, tivod weii, and died tceU; for she 
was bom at Snad»well, married Cress- 
well, lived at Clericen-well, and died in 
Bri^well,” 

Cl*etO (iTbtffuf a blood-hound.— 
IJee Mithununer Slight's Dream^ act iii. 
sc* 2. 

CatUMteaorM.tlMU'ttaawotd; I the* deQr mpda, 
Stmas V. act U. w. 1 (lOSS], 

Crete {The Infamy o/), tlie Minotaur. 


WHilafaaiy q( Cisto. ileietted brood 
« or the reis>i^ hidrer. 

Dtinta M*U. XU. 11300 . Cm 7 'i tiandetloo). 

Crdwoooup (2 syl.). The count 
Phshp dc Crbvecour is the envoy sent by 
rharfes **the Bold,’* duke of Bur^ndj', 
v,-ith a dehance to Louis XI. king of 
Fmnee. 

2he cotmfess of Creveconr^ wife of Iho 
oc'uut.—Sir W, ^icott, Quentin Duruard 
(ttme, IMward IV.). 

Crib (Tem)f Thomas Moore, author 
tif Tom Cribs Mamrial to Cutujrces 
(1H19). 

Crilloxi. The following story is told 
of thLs brave but simple-minded officer. 
Henri IV., after the battle of Arques, 
wrote to him thus: 

Pr<>nd»-tiS. bmva CrUton. mwu irons mlnctt S Ar>(u«a. 
«:mu> 

The first and last part of this letter have 
become pFovnrbial in Krauce. 

When Crillon heard the story of the 
Crurifixion read at cburchj ho grew ho 
evited that he crietl out in an audible 
vfiice, Ok ^tais fu, Crilhnl (“What 
'lore yon about, Crillon, to peraiit of 
fucli atrocity */ ") 

*** When Oovis was told of the 
''•nwifixion, he exclaimed, “ Had I and 
Franks been hy, we would have 
avenged the wrong, 1 warrant," 

Crimo—Blunder. Talleynmd said 
the execution of the due d’Enghicn by 
I Napoleon I., that it was “not merely 
I ? it was a blunder." The word’s 
[ attributed to Fouehd also, 

and OonnaL Crimora, 
jaugli et of Rinval, was in love with 

dS'.^L**** ^0 who was 

jn^n *y l^srgo. He begs hm “sweet- 
' she '."i* . *"* fsther’i shield, but 
‘ bv “ ** ili-fatad, fo 4 her ^ther fell 
y we sptat of Gonnar. Conoid went 


against bis foe, and Crimora, disguisf'd in 
unuour, went also, but unknoirn to him. 
She saw her lover in fight with Dorgo, 
and discharged an arrow at the foe, but it 
missed its aim and shot Connal. She ran 
in agony to his succour. It was too late. 
Ho died, Crimora died also, and botli 
were buried in one gmre.-^Ossian, 
Carrie-2%ura, 

Crim-Tartary, now called the 
Crime'a. 

Crispin (St,). Crisplnos and Cris- 
pianus were two brothers, bom at Rome, 
from which place they travelled ta 
Soissons, in France (about A.n. to 
propagate the gospel, and worked ns .shoe¬ 
makers, that they might not be chargeable 
to any one. Tlie governor of the town 
ordered them to be beheaded the very 
year of their arrival, and they were made 
the tutelary saints of tlie “gentle craft.” 
St. Crispin’s Day is October 25. 

ThN dftjf U th« feMt of Oi«eUn . . . 

AiidCii'<t<iitLri.|ii,tii than iM'erint I'/, 
i-'rum thU (Injr ui the etiillai»(the « olid, 
liul -Hu in It vliaU be iemei(ihi>nd. 

ShaVestiirarc, Jlenrf I*, aet Ir. fc. 3 (ISSO). 

Critic (A J'ntsu), one who criticizes 
the “ getting up " of a book more than its 
literary worth; a captious, carping critic. 
RFne Ic Bossu was a French critic (1031- 
1080). 

Tlir «I>lr xtocm your Iord«h1p bade roa look at, npon 
talons the iensib, hreantb, beisbt. and d«|ith cf it. and 
tr)l>is them at home ii)ionait ei.trlKaIe<ifTBiuu’si. 'tie 
i«i, ni} knd. In every an« of Its dlmetiaiune. Admirable 
connohseur!—Sterne. 

(I’rohably the scale referred to was that 
of Bos.iut the mathematician, and that 
either Bossu and Bossut have been con- 
foimded, or else that a pun is intended.) 

Critic (2’Af), bv R. B. Sheridan, sug¬ 
gested W The jRehearsal (1779). 

The Jiehmrsat is by the duke of 
Buckingham (1671). 

• 

Critics (jTSf* Prince oH, Aristerchos of 
Byzantium, who compifed, in the second 
century n.c., the rhapsodies of Homer. 

CrooJkcr, guardian to Miss Richland. 
Never so happy as when he imagine.^ 
himself a martyr. Ho loves a funeral 
better than a festival, and delights to 
think that the world is going to rack and 
ruin. His fhvouiito phrase is “ May be 
not." 

A |M«r. llrHftilionl. tail twn inov dtftnmfor nvmjr iwar 
of Lu (Mir iu«I twenty.—Act 1.1. 

Mr^ Croaker^ the very reverse of her 
grombUng. atmbiHous husband. She is 
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VDiitiitjEQL and cheerful as a 

lark. 

Ilw vary rgre mt tt Mch oUmt. She lU Isngli uid no 
W tSmft eonpUHtlHX wid MVer Mnwtui.—Aet 

Le(mtine Croaker^ eon of Mr. Cmakcr. 
Being sent to Fans to fetdi his sifter, he 
ihUs la love with Olivia Woodville, whom 
he brings home instead, introduces her to 
Croaker as his daughter, and nltim^ly 
mames her.—Goldsmith, The Good- 
uatur^ Man (1768). 

Crocodile {Kinj). Tliepeople of Ipa, 
in Upper E^pt, affirm tliat there is a 
king CEOcodue OS there is a queen bee. 
The king crocodile has cars but no tail, 
and bas no power of doing harm. Southey 
says that uough the king crocodile has 
no tail, ho has teeth to devour his people 
with.—^Browne, Tratrls. 

Crocodile {ZctJtf Kitty), meant for the 
duchess of Kingston.—bam. Foote, A 
Trip to (kdais. 

Crocodile’s Tears, deceitful show 
of grief; hypocritical sorrow. 

It b «rUt«a tlitt ths rronxlile tnll weepoicrtimAnN 
bead wb«rt tuk Itatb d«tourtil the body, iiiul Uten ho ttiU 
«Bt bp the bead too UI ere'oio in I^tiii tlirre k i pni- 
Teibe* Cro^oiUtlaehrvma l * iruoflil*. s toir. (, to ms- 
nH^ enrh tear* as .\re faiiiml anil stieiit otnv with Intent 
at doi^ire or doe hanit —SulloLiU, FxpotUvr 

(1S16^ 

Cmar win weep, the cmcodilf will wipp 

l>r}dtn, AH for Lom (ISiU}. 

Cro^CUS, u. young man enamoured of 
the nymph Siiiilax, who did not return 
lus love. The gods changed him into 
the crocus flower, to signify unrequited 
ioce, 

Croesus, king of Lydia, deceived by 
an oracle, was conquered by Cynts king 
cf Persia. Cyrus commanded a huge 
funeral pile to be erected, upon which 
Croesus and fourteen Lydian youths were 
to be chained and burnt alive. When 
this was done, the dibcrcnmed king called 
on tbe name of Solon, and Cirrus asked 
why he did so. “ Because be told me to 
call no one Wppy till death.” Cyrus, 
sbnek with the remark, ordered the Are of 
the pile to be put out, but this could not 
he (mne. Creesus then called on Apollo, 
who sent a shower which extinguished 
the flames, and he with his Lydians came 
tfom the pile unharmed. 

*** The resemblance of this legend to 
^ Biblo account of the Jewish youths 
condemned by Eohnchadnezsar tone cast 
into the flery furnace, from wliigh they 
oMoe forth iminiiued, will recur to the 
ill* 


CWcsus'a Dream, CroesuS dtiMinttluit 
his son Atys would be slain br an iroiii 
instrument, and used every pTsaintloii to 

5 revent it, but to no purpose; lor one 
av At}'s went to chase the wild boar, and 
Adrastus, bis friend, threw a dOit at the 
boar to rescue Atysfrom danger ^ fhedatti 
however, struck the prince and killed him. 
The tale i<i told by William Morria in Ids 
Earthly Paradise (“July”). 

Croltangry (ii/r, Chrystal)^ a gentle¬ 
man fallen to decay, cousin of Bfrs« 
Martha Bethnne Boliol, to whom, ah 
death, he left the MS. of two noyeh^ 
one The Ifujhland Widoic^ and tbe other! 
TVtc Z'liir Maid of Perth^ called <Uie Mret 
and £ccon'/ tiei'ies of the “ ChroniclM of 
Canongatc ” (j.r.). The history of mir, 
Chrysul Crofuingry is given in the 
intioductory chapters of T^ IS^hMen^ 
Wtdoa, and continued in the introdUotioa 
of The Pair 21aid of Perth, 

Lockhart tells us that Mr. Croftangry 
is meant for sir Walter Scott’s father, 
and that “the fretful patient at the 
death'bcd ” is a living picture. 

Crofts (Master), the person killed in 
a duel by sir GeuiTrey Hudson, the famoon 
dwarf.—Sir W. Scott, Peveni of the Peak 
(time, Charles Jl.). 

Croker’a Mare. In the proverb As 
coy as Croker's mare. This means *‘as 
chary as a marc that carries crockeiy.” 

She was to tbrm oaltoy asa erokst's nwr*. 

J HejrwooO. JOMogno, a 1 (IM}. 

Crokers. Potatoes are so called, 
because tbev were first planted in Croker’s 
field, at 'foughal, in Ireland.'—B. 
Planvhe, EccoUectiom, etc., ii. 119. 

Croma, Ulster, in Ireland.—Ossian. 

Cromla, a hill in tbe neighbouritiood 
of the castle Tura, in Ulster.—OssihQ, 
Pinifal. 

Crommal, a mountain in Ulster; 
the Lubar flows between Crommal and 
Cromleach.—Ossian. 

Crom'well (0/iVer), introdttoed by 
sir W. Scott in Woodstw^ 

CrommlVs daughterEluejl>dh,efbA mar" 
ried John Oaypole. Seeing nac IttOmr 
greatly agitated by a portrait <dC2iatlhltI‘f 
she gently and lovingly led bbn away 
out of the room.—^Sir VV. Soott, ’WcNW- 
stock (time, Coniroonwenlth). 

Cronmell is called by nrewm^ 
Burroughs “the archangel who «d balmy 
with the deviV’ 

OraowelPe 
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CROSBITK. 


CROTHAB, 


friM, ft friend of Mr. Faiiford the 

Iftvm. 

Jars. Croshiey wife of the provost, and n 
cousin of Redgauntlet.>^Sir W, Scott, 
HcJgamtlet (time, George III.)* 

Cros'bite (2 sut.), a ba^ri^tf‘r.—Sir 
W.Scott, Jkdgauntlct (time, George III.). 

Cross. A favourite legend iised to 
be that the Cross was made of throe 
different trees, and t)mtthf«o tiees siirang 
from three seeds taken from tlie ‘•'Irco 
of Life ’* and planted in Adam’s mouth at 
death. They were given to Adam'.s son 
Seth by the angel who guarded p,iT.i(lise, 
and the angel told Setli that wlun thiso 
seeds became tree**, Adam would be free 
from tile power ot death. 

(This IS rather an allegory than a 
legend. For other legends and traditions 
see Dictionary of PA/'ow an^l IlM. > 

Cross-legged Host (/> <u} ^nih 
our), going witliout dinner. La'iiers at 
one time gave inton’iew.s to tlmr ehenU 
in the Round Church, famous f*ir its 
effigies of knights lying cro'-s-logged. 

Or walk the nu'intl (o;,Krct] with kiii,aii< u the pi.'-U, 

.Vlrnut the cru'«'Ug^ 1 knuhti, th» >i I o ch 

S Culler, //udtirat, ui 3 (IS't). 

Cross Purposes, a f.iree by 
O’Brien. Therearo three bndJur. named 
Bevil—FraneH an M.I’., H.arryala\\\er, 
and (rcorge m the (;uard<. *'I hey all, 
unknown to each other, wish to marry 
Emily •Grub, the hand-mne duiigliter of 
ti rich stock-broker. Francis paj s court 
to the father, and obtain* liia ci»n*ent; 
Harry to the mother, and obtains htr 
consent; and George to the daughter, 
w'hose consent he obtains, and the tw o older 
brothers retire from the tiidd. 'I he fun 
of the farce is the contention of the 
Grubs about a suitable huskind, their joy 
at finding they have all frehuted Sir. 
Bevil, and their ama/enicnt at di««ooi ering 
that there are three of the same name.* 

Cross Questions and Crooked 
Answers. An Irish recruit about to 
be inspected by Frederick tlie Great, wih 
told be would be asked these questions: 
(1) How old arc you? (2) Ilowlonghave 
you been in the service? (,*!) Aro yon 
content with your pay and rations ? .So 
he prepared his answers accordinglv. 
But it so happened tliat the king b«*gan 
with the second question; “How long 


months.” “Six months I" rejoined the 


king; “ surely either you or I mnrt hs 
mad! ” “ Yos, both, your majesty.” 

^me Highlanders, coming to Englflud 
for cm plot', conceived they would be 
asked (I) mo are youV (2) Why do 
yon come here ? and that the quesuoner 
tul^then say, “Ko, I don’t want your 
slhocc.” Scarcely hsid they crowed the 
liorder than they came to tiio body of ft 
man tvho had been murdered. They 
sto]}ped to look' at it, wrhen a constobM 
came up and said, “mo did this?** 
“We three Highlanders,” was the pre¬ 
pared answer. “ my did you do it?* 
s.iid the constable. “ For the money had 
the silver,’’ uas Uie answer they had 
prepared, “You scoimdrelj»,”'*said Gie 
eonstalfle, “ I ^hall liang yon for tWa.” 
“If you don't, another will,” said the 
men, and were preparing to ^0 away, 
when they were marciied off to jaiL k 

Cross'rayloof, a l.iwyer,-*-Sir'i W. 
Scott, JJuirt of iiune, Geyrge 

IL). 

Ci'othar, “ l«nl of Atha,” in CJoo- 
naught Ghen called A inec^na). lld Wils 
the firnt and most iton'erful ^ief of the 
Ftr-bolg (■‘bowmen”) or Uelgw from Bri¬ 
tain who ooloni*ccd the miUhrm parta of 
Ireland, (’rethar carried off Ooulft^ms, 
daughter of f'atbmin a chief of the Cae* 
or Caledonians who had coloniaed the 
noHhrn parts of Ireland and held their 
eoart in I'htor. As Coniaina was be¬ 
trothed to Turioch ft Cacl, he made an 
irruption into Connaught, slew CoMUuI, 
butwashim-self slain byCniUuir,CormuI’s 
brother. The feud now became geiMral, 
“Blood poured on blood, and Eriui’s 
clouds were hung with ghosts.* The 
('ael licinii reduced to the iMt extrettdtyf 
Trathei (the grandfather of Finghl) «ot 
f'onar (son of Trenmor) to t^icjr relief, 
t'onar, on his anru'al in Ulster, was 
chosen king, and tlic Fir-bolg being 
subdued, ho called himself “the king of 
Ireland.”—Ossian, Tenvira^ ii. 

Crothar, vassal king of Choma (i# 
Ireland), held nndet Alliho over-ford ol 
all Ireland, Crothar, being blind with 
age, was attacked by Kothmar chief » 
Tromlo, who resolved to annex Cwtna to 
his own dominion. Crothar sent to 
Fingal for aid, and Ftrqpd sent hit son 
Ossmn with an army; but befow ^ 
could arrive Fovor-Gormo, a son <»: 
Crothar, attacked the invader, bat w 
defeatod and alain. When j 

reached Ulster, lie attacked the yicfo*So««» j 


CRtJCIlFIXION. 


CROfOKA*3 SAOE. m 



CBtnDOR. i 


chorch, h« atied aloadi Ou ^ai$ 

(*^What were jou about, Crill^ 
to aliOMr in emch deeds as these ? "} 

Omdor (iScr), the knight who told 
Bria'na he would not marry her till she 
broo^t him enough hair, consistiQg of 
ladies’ locks and me beai^ of knights, 
to pturfle Ids cloak with. In order to 
obtmn this love^gift, the lady established 
a toll, by which every lady who passed 
her eastie had to give the hair of her 


lives. Sir Crudor being overthrown by 
sir Calidore, Briana was compelled to 
abolish this toll.—Spenser, Faery Queen, 
V. 1 (15D6). 

Cruel (Tfu), Pedro king of Castile 

(1834, 1350-13Cl»). 

Cruik'shaaks {Ebenczcr)f landlord 
of the Golden Candlestick inn.—Sir W. 
Scott, Waverley (time, George II.). 

Cnim'znles (Mr. Vincent), the 
eccentric but kind-hearted manager of 
toe Portsmouth Theatre. 

U «as necesmiy that tlie writer sboiUtl. like Mr. 
CramialM, dramatist, roiutruet h., plere la the loterrst 
of •< the pumii and aasliiog tuU.' —P. FiB»eiald. 

Mrs, Crummies, wife of hir. Vincent 
Crummies, a stout, ponderous, tragedy- 
queen sort of a lady. She walks or 
rather stalkp like lady hlacbetb, and 
always speaks theatiitudly. Like her 
hosbaild, she is full of kindness, and 
always willing to help the needy. 

Miss Ninetta Crummies, daughter of 
the manager, and called in the j^y-biUs 
“toe infant phenomenon.”—C. Dickens, 
Nwholas FicUeby (1838). 

Cruxnthormo, one of the Orkney or 
Shetland Islands.—^ssian, Cath'Loda, 

CruucltGr (Jerry), an odd-job man 
in TelUon's bank. His wife was con- 


wife was con- 


citUs(xm). ^ 

Cmpn (Mrs.), a typical humbng, who 
let chambers in Buckingham Street for 
young gentlemaa. David Copperfield 
lodged with her,—C. Dickmis, David 
Copperfield (1849). 

Crusbed by Omanumts. Tmr- 
pcia, daqghter od the governor of the 
Boinaii citodel on the Saturnian Hill, was 
tmM Xxy the gold on the# Sabine 
ooUars to open ^gate of 
tbd ftwUws to toe beatogen, on condidon 


6 CUCKOO. 


that toey would give her toe onummito 
which toey wore on their ame. Ihtoeia 
opened toe gate, and the Safainee os toey 


Sabines on their anus,” and toe midd was 
crashed to death. G. Gilfiilsn, slluAi^ 
to bongfellow, has this enroneous allu¬ 
sion: 

Hb onwmentt, onniM thow of th* SaUna {Mfl UiaUa 
Imv» mt mailed lilm.-^NOiod«iet(»rs JSmir t» Jbima^ 
/tOam. 

Crusoe (Folmuon), the hero and title 
of a novel by Danici Defoe. Bobinsoa 
Crusoe is a shinwrecked sailor, who leate 
a solitary life tor many years on a d^nrfe 
island, and relieves the tedium hf life 
ingenious contrivance.^ (1719), * 

(Ibe story is based on the adveotartt 
of Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch sailor. 


nandez. Here ho remained for four years 
and four months, when he u'as rescued 
by captain Woods Rogers and brought to 
England.) 

Wju then ew anrtblna written br nun ma Sbak 
ttm nader wUied longer except HoUmm Omm, M>«m 
ftuixote, and I7l» Jh^fnvt’s /’npreit Xhr. Johni^ 

Cruth-IiOda, the war-god of toe 
ancient Gaels. 

On ttif top, U-tharmo, dw«Ui tb« mlitgr Ixids; Ute 
houw of the spinte of men. In the e)^ hb dou^bSS 
bend* forward Cnitb-Lodn of nronb, Hb form btomlr 
wen wnid the wav> mbt*^ bb right bond b on hbdbUa. 
— Owtan, CatA lotto. 

CrystalTineCTlte). According to the 
theory of Ptolemy, the ciystalline sphere 
comes after and bt^nd toe fir ma ment or 
sphere of toe fixed stars. It has a shim* 
mering motion, which somewhat totor- 
feres wito that of toe stars. 

Tb« DIM the ploneta eeten, nnd poai Om 

MUuw, £.1, V. OMe. 

Cuctold King (The), sir Mark of 
Cornwall, whose wife Ysolde 
intrigiied with sir Tristram (his nephew), 
one of toe knights of toe Round Table, 

Cuckoo. PUny (Nat 9 ) saya: 
“^ckoos lay always in other birds’ 
nests.” 

Jtenobi in’t M Ihmt mont. 

Ouimeue. dntooe and CUopatm, 

(^e ^hemiaas say toe ftotfvala of 
toe Virgin used to be held saered efen 
dumb animals, and toat on toem t saetod 
days all the birds of the air ceaaedlk^' 
ing their nests except the endtoo, n^ldch 
was toerefQre«doonied to inmdir 
baving a nest of ihi '' 
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Cud'dio or CimmRBir Hbju>bzoo, 
« in ttw Mivie* of lad]r 

Heuendeti of che Tow«r of lUlietttdlem, 
—Sir W. Soott| Oii Mortality 
CbArks U.)* 


l^tepAem^a CalandoTt in throe eclogues 
of wbioh Cuddy is introduced: 

£cL iu is a dialo^e between Thenot 
and Cuddy, in which Caddy is a lad 
who comnlams of the cold, and Thenot 
hunents the degeneracy of pastoral life. 
At one time wenherna and herdsmen 
were hardy, frug^ and contented; bat 
nowadays, he says, they are effendnate, 
luxarisus, mid ambiiioas.' He then tells 
Caddy the fable of *‘The Oak and the 
Bramble." (See Thesot.) 

Eel. vlU* Cuddy is a fiul-grown man, 
appointed umpire to decide a contention 
in song between the two shepherds, Willy 
and FerigoL Ue pronounced each to bo 
worthy of the prize, and then sings to 
them the “Lament of Colin for Rosa¬ 
lind." 

Eel. X. is between Piers and Cuddy, 
the subject being “divine pootiy." 
Cuddy declares no poet would be equal to 
Colin if his mind were not unhappily 
unhinged by disappointed love.—Spenser, 
17 m 0iepk^de’s Calendar (1579). 

Cuddyt a shepherd, who boasts that the 
charms of his Buxo^n far exceed those 
of Blouselinda. Lobbin, who is Blouze- 
linda’s swain, repels the boast, and the 
two idtepherds ^ee to sing the praises 
of th^ respective shepherdesses, and to 
make Clod'dipole arbiter of their con¬ 
tention. Cloddipole listens to their 
altemate verses, pronounces that ** both 
merit an oaken staff," but, says he, “ the 
herds are weary of the songs, and so am 
^•"•“(5ay, JPas^alf i. (171^. 

(This eclogue is m imitation of Yirgil's 
Ecl% m.) 


ifome, in England* Some say as many as. 

churches were founded by them. 
rAugustine, a bisbop of Waterford began 
against them in 1176 a war of exter¬ 
mination, when those who could escape 
Bouf^t r^uge in Iona, the original cradle 
of the sect, and were not dnven thence 
till 1203. 

Penee to their thndas I the pure Ciddew 

Were Allvn'r [Seott»itd'*J earlieBt prl««ta of GoS, 

Ere rat on lubm of her (eai 

By loot of Saion monlc wai trod. 

Cmpbdl, EeiUlitm. 

CtiUooh {Savmey), a pedlar.—Sir W. 
Scott, Ouy Mcmnering (time, George 
II.). 

Cumberland (Jdhn of). ** The devil 
and John of Cumberland" is a blunder 
for “The devil and John-a-Cumber." 
John-a-Cumber was a &moo8 Scotch 
magician. 

Kr posts to Scotland for bravo John^kZtanlwr, 

The only man renownde for skill. 

On have I heard ha once Itegu} Ue the devfQ. 

A. Muuday, Jobn'«-K«nt and Joltn »-0»niar (IBOB). 

Cuinbcrland (William Augustus duke 
^), commander-in-chief of the armyof 
George 11., whose son he was. 
duke was especially celebrated for his 
victory of Ciulo'den (1746) ; but he was 
called “The Butcher" mm the great 
severity with which he stamped out tiie 
clan system of the Scottish Highlanders. 
He w.as wounded in the leg at the battle 
of Dettingcn (1743). Sir W. Scott has 
introduced him in TVatw^^ (time, 
George II.). 

frond Cumberland praneea. Intuiting the tfaln. 

And their hoof-beaton boenm* ua trod to the plalii. 

CampbeU. ZecAteT* iffimOigi. 

Cumberland Poet (27ie), William 
Wordsworth, bom at Oickennoudi 
(1770-1850). 

Cumlbria. It included Chimberland, 
Dumbarton, Renfrew, Ayr, Lanark, 
Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Dum- 
dEiies. 


CuiBonoP “ Of what practical use 
is It? "—See (Seero, Pro Mikm, xii. 82. 

Cato, tiwt cnad end gnm tAlbaopfacr, did commonly 
4MiaR|L whiA aw igw imsMl ma vraponiided onto 
liha. *'CU bMior win apod would muns In ca« the 
Hw afllMtadl-lOi^ irwtMM r Tito ItoriS^ 


Ouldeas (•;«, sequester^ persons)^ 
ihe pfimitive clergy of presbyterian 
flyutwto, estoblisbea in lo'na or icolm- 
^ by St. (Tolumb and 

wwye of his followers in B63. They 
slBo founded itodliur churth estabBsh- 
r^. Abfflcne^, JDiinkeld, Kirk- 
**ldy [EiH-CWdlM']) ditc.g oAd at Lindes- 


Cumnor Hall,« ballad by MSekle, 
the lament of Amy RobsarL who had 
been won and thrown away by the earl 
of Leicester. She says if rosea and 
liUes grow in courts, why did he pluck 
the pnmrose of the field, whidi some 
country swain might have won and 
valued? Thus sore and sad the lady 

S ieved in Cnmnor Hall, and ere dawn 
e deatk bell rang, and never more was 
that countess seen. 

V Sir W. Scott took this for the 
gtonodwork of his Kendveorthi which ho 
o^ed Cwmor but Ccmstohle, hhi 


cusriGONPE. m curtain painted. 


puUisI^er, requested him to change the 
name. 

Cuu^gonde [Au',na.,7on4], the 
mistress of Candide <2 ™ Voltaire’s 

novel called Candido. Sterne spells it 
“ Cim^gund.’* 

Ouxi'nixiehani (AroAiV), one of the 
archers of the Scotch guards at Plessis 
Ids Tours, in the pav of Louis _XI.—Sir 
W. Scott, Quentin PurtcanJ (time, Ed- 
traid IV.). 

Cu'no, the ranger, father of Agatha. 
—Weber, Ifer Frcischutz (1822). 

OunoTjeliiie, a king of the Sil'urfis, 
son of 'fasciov'anus and father of Carac- 
tScua. Coins still exist hearing tho 
name ot “ Cunoheline,” and tlie word 
“ Camalodunuiu ” f Ch/cAcitc/*], the 
capital of hid kingdom. The Roman 
general between 13 and 47 uas 
Aulus Plautiiis, but in 47 Ostorius 
ScapiUa took Caractneus prisoner. 

Some think Cunobehne is Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘‘ Cymbelinc,” who reigned from 
11.C. 8 to A.n. 27 ; but Cymbeline’s father 
was 'I'enantius or 'I'enuantius, his sons 
Guide'rius and Ar\'ir'agus, and the Roman 
general uos Caius Lucius. 

. . . Uie ronrngmua <oiu of our runobelin 
Sank uader F^tju&' b»orJ 

l>ta}biD, I’elsotbion, rut. (leiS). 

Cuiistancc or Constance. (See 

CuhTASCii.) 

Cupar Justice, hang hr«!t, and try 
afterwards. (Same as “jedbury Jus¬ 
tice.") 

Cupid and Psyche an 

episode in The GoLJen Ass of Apuleius. 
'rhe allegory repre&ents Cupid in l«.ve 
•with Psyche. He visited her every 
evening, and left at sunrise, but strictly 
enjoined her not to attempt to discover 
who he was. One night curiosity over¬ 
came her prudence, and going to look 
upon her lover a drop of Lot oil fell on 
his shoulder, awoke him, and he fled.* 
Psyche now wandered in search of the 
lose one, bat was persecuted by ^ onus 
with relentless cruelty. Having suffered 
almost to the death, Cupid m length 
married her, and she became immorw. 
Ur8.Ti& he has a poem on the subject; 
Wm. Morris has poetized the same in 
his JEartMy JParadisc (“ May ”); Lafon- 
taine has a poem called FsijcM^ m imita- 
tum of the episode of Apuleius; and 
Molihre has dramatized the subject. 

Woman’s ideal of love must not 
Im subjected to too strong a lighter it 
Sm fcirayi and the woman ^ suffer 


long yean of torment. At length truth 
will correct her exaggerated notions, and 
love will reside with her for the rest of 
her life. 

Oupid*a Jack-o*-Iiaat©rn, the 
object of an affair of gallantry. Bob 
Acres says: 

"Sir, I hay* foUoyn<d Cupld‘« JMfc-o’*Iaiiteni, uS flnS 
mrhclf In A quagmtr* at Iwt.''—Sberldau, Tm /UhUk 
111 4 ( 1776 ). 

Cu'pidon (Jam), Count d’Orsay 
was so called by lord BjTon (1798-18112J. 
The count's father was styled Zc Jfsofi 
(TOrsa^. 

Cur'an, a courtier in Shakespeare’a 
tragedy of AVfy Zcar (1605). „ 

Cure de Moudon, Rabelais, who 
was first a monk, tlien a leech, then 
prebendary' of St. Maur, and lastly cur^ 
of Meudon (1483-1553}. 

Ctl'rio, a gentleman attending on the 
duke of Illyria.—Shakespeare, Tmlfth 
yijM (1614). 

Curio. So Akenside calls Mr. Pul- 
teney, and styles him " the betrayer of 
his country," alluding to the gre^ states¬ 
man’s cliangc of politics. Curio was a 
young Roman senator, at one time tho 
avowed enemy of Cssaor, but subsequently 
of Cffisar’s party, and one of the victims 
of the civil war. 

b thli th* nun In freedom'! eauM approved. 

The null so Krent, so honoured, m beloved . . . 

Thb Cuno. hated now and aeorued by all. 

Who fell luiiisoU' to work htii countip * feu f 

Akemida, Xj 4 nltrto CtrU, 

Curious Importineut (The), a 
tale introduced by Cervant^ in his i>oa 
Quixote. The ’** impertinent" is aa 
Italian gentleman -who is silly enough 
to make trial ot his wife’s fidelity by 
IKirsuading a friend to storm it if be 
can. Of course his friend ‘‘takes the 
fort," and the fool is left to bewail bis 
own folly.—Pt. I. iv. 6 (1605). 

Currer Bell, the r.om de ptume of 
Charlotte BrontS, author of Jane JSuf* 
[Air] (1816-1855). 

Curtain Painted. Panbasioe 
painted a curtain so wonderfully weQ 
that even Zeuxis, the rival artist^ 
thought it was real, and bade him draw 
his drapery aside and show He picture* 
The painting of Zenxis was a bimeh of 
grapes so true to nature that the birds 
came w peck at Uie ftuit. The 
tain," however, gained the prise t for 
though grapei deceived the wrdik 
the curtain aeorived Zenxii* 
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CUTHULLIN. 


Cuvta'na^ the sword of Edward the 
Cun’fessor, which had no point, and was 
therefore the emblem of mercy. I'll! the 
xcign of Henry III. the royal sword of 
lAgland was so called. 

But when Curtatm wyi not do the deed. 

You hr the |iolnt)e» cletm-weApon 
And to tite laws, )(mr awotd of Justice. Sr 
lirydoo, Tho Hatd and tA« i'ant&er, IL (ICST). 

Curta'na or Courtain, the sword 
of Ogier the Dose. 

Jfe [Otrter] drew Coiiruln Ids mrord out of its sheith. 

W. Moitui, Mtirthljf Parv)dt*f< S>U. 

Ourt-Hoso (2 syl.), Robert 11. duo 
de Normandie (1087-1134). 

Curt^ICaatle, Henry II. of r.ng- 
lond (1183, 1154-1189;). So called be¬ 
cause he wore the Anjou mantle, which 
was shorter than the robe worn by liis 
predecessors. ^ 

Curtis, one of Petruchio’a aervant^i. 
—ShakesT^re, Tammj of ihe Shrew 
(1591). 

Cur'zon Street (London). So namcil 
after the ground-landlord, tleorgc Au- 
gnstoB CuTzon, third vincount iluwc. 

Ousbla Maohree (Irish), “My 
heart's delight." 

Custance, daughter of iho cmpiror 
r f Rome, affianced to the sultan of Syria, 
^^ho abjured his faitli and consented to 
oc baptized in order to marry her. 11 is 
mother bated this aposlacy, and at the 
Mcdding breakfast slew all the nposiutes 
cKCCpt the bride. Her she embarked in a 
ihip, which was set adrift, and in due 
t.nie reached the British shores, where 
t'uiMtance was rescued by the lord-con- 
•itftble of Northumberland, who took her 
koine, and placed her under the care of 
hi'< wife Hcrmegild. Custance converted 
lioth the constable and his w'ife. A 
young knight wished to marry her, but 
bhc ueclincd his suit, wdiercupnn ho 
murdered Ilermegild, and then laid the 
bloody knife beside Custance, to make her 
t'uspccted of the crime. King Alla ex¬ 
amined the ease, and soon discovered the 
facts, whereupon the knight was exc¬ 
ited, and the king xnarrii^ Custance. 
Iho queen-mother highly disapproved of 
the match, and during the absence of her 
eon m Scotland emnsrked Custance and 
her infant boy in a ship, which was 
turned adrift. After floating about for 
hvc years, it waa taken in tow by a 
jmrnan fleet on its return from Syria, and 
^j«‘'tance with her son Maurice became 
«uc guests ot*a Rmnan senator. It so 


hanpened that Alla at this same time was 
at Kome on a pilgrimage, and encountered 
his wife, who rotumed with him to 
Northumberland and lived in peace and 
happiness the rest of her life.-^lliauccr, 
Omterbury Tales (“ The Man of Law's 
Tale,'' 1388). 

Custance^ a gay and rich widow, whom 
Ralph Ruister Hoister wishes to marry, 
Init he is wholly bafllcd in his scheme.—• 
Nicholas Udalf, Ralph Roister Doister 
(lirjst English comedy, 1534). 

Cute {Alderman)., a “ practical pbilo- 
sojiher,’’ resolved to put down everything. 
In his opinion “everything must be put 
down." {Starvation must oe put down, 
and so must suicide, sick mothers, babies, 
and poierty. —C. Dickens, The Chimes 
(1811). 

Cuthal, same as Uthal, one of the 
Orkneys. 

Cuthbert {St.), a Scotch monk of 
the sixth century. 

St. Cuthltcrt's Reads, joints of the 
articulated stems of encrinites, used for 
rosaries. So called from the legend that 
St. Cuthbert sits at night on the rock in 
Holy Island, forging these “beads.” 
The opposite rock serves him for anvil. 

On a rock of Lludliif.irii 
St. Cntlilieu ‘.Its, and toils to IrMnw 
llie lAA born bcaiU tliat bcai ItJi. 

Sir W built. Mat (ISOb). 

Sf. Cnthlhrt's Stanc, a granite rock 
in Cuinberlanii. 

St. CuthU'rfs Well, a sjiring of water 
clobo by St. Cuthbert’a Stane. 

Cuthbort Bede, the Rev. Edw. 
Bradley, author of Verdant Green (1857). 

Cutbo'iia, daughter of Rumar, was 
betrothed to Conlath, youngest son of 
Mtimi, of Mora. Not long before the 
espousals were to be celebrated, Toscar 
came from Ireland, and was hospitably 
entertained by Momi. On the fourth day, 
he saw Cuthomi out hunting, and carxira 
her oil by force. Being pursued by 
Conlath, a fight ensued, in which both 
the young men fell, and Cuthona, after 
languishing for tlireo days, died adso.— 
Osbian, Conlath and Cuthona. 

CuthuUin, son of Semo, commander 
of the Irish army, and regent during the 
minonly of Connoc. liis wife was 
Brag'cl^ daughter of Surglan. In the 

{ loem called Ftnyal, Cutlmllin was d^ 
eated by ISuamn king of Lochlin 
[.Sbuacfinnuih], and being ashamed to 


COTLtlB. 2 


BKMt Fingal, f^taxed from the field gloomy 
agtd fiftd. Fingal, havine utterly defeated 
dwanui} iBTiusd Cathtmin to the bnn-> 
quiet, and paz^Uy reatored his depressed 
spirits. In the third year of Cormac’s 
redgn, Toriath, son of Can'tela, rebelled. 
Cnwallin gained a complete victor}' over 
him at the lake Lego, but was mortally 
wounded in the pursuit by a mndout 
arrow. Cuthullin was succeeded by 
Na^os, but the young king_ was soon 
dethroned by the rebel Cairbar, and 
murdered.—Ossian, Fimjal and The Death 
cf CvAhailin, 

Cutler {Sir John), a royalist, who 
died 1699, reduced to the utmost poverty. 

CuUer saw tsnmts btMk, and hiKuei tail, 

Tor ver) want Iw ruuU nut buHd a «jlL 

Vk only daughter io a <tniiger’a jiower. 

Fur vary want ha couM not |iav a doner. 

A few fccKS hqm hie rerarend tem)>les crowned, 

Tw-Ui vary want that «o>d them for tuo pound,... 

CntltrandBnitira dylii,;. both ewLiiiii, 

“Virtue and Waaitlu wlut ora ye buta nainel" 

Potia, Moral Stuiat, lit (17(0). 

Cutpurse Marj' Frith, the 

heroine of Middleton’s comedy called The 
RiMjTvug Girl (1611). She was a woman 
of masculine vigour, who not nnfro- 
quently assumed man's attire. This 
notorious cut-pur^e once attacked geueral 
Fairfiix on Jlonnsluw Heath, but was 
arrested and sent to Newgate; she es> 
caped, however, by bribing the turnkey, 
and died of dropsy at the age of 7o. 
Nathaniel Field introduces her in lus 
drama called AtneiiJi fur Ijodics (161H). 

Cuttle {Captain Edwoo-J), a grrat 
friend of Solomon Gills, ship’s in<lru- 
munt maker. Captain Cuttle nad been a 
skipper, had a hook instead of a right 
hand, and always wore a very Itanl, 
glaz^ hat. He was in the habit of 
quoting, and desiring those to whom he 
spoke “to overhaul the catechism till 
tiaey found it; ” but, he added, “ when 
found, make a note on.” The kimf- 
hearts seaman was very fond of 
Florence Dombey, and of Walter Gay, 
whom he called “ Wal’r.” When Flo¬ 
rence left her Cither's roof, raptain 
Cuttle^ sheltered her at tiie Wooden 
BHd^pman. One of his favourite 
sentimente was “Slay wo never want a 
fridid, or a bottle to give him."—C. 
Hickmis, Dombe;} and Son (1^6). 

(<< When found, make a note of " is the 
of Notes and Queries,) 

Cymafeeai Bocks, the Swple'- 
(which see), so colled from &eir 
ilm smenishwhlue colour. 


CYLLABOS. 


colnwH with copper, and hutce 
~0hyit>r. 


ealM Ow pFMwm. 


Cyclades (3 sy/.), some twenty 
{.olands, so called from toe daeaic legend 
that they circled round Dfilos when that 
island was rendered stationary by the 
birth of Diana and Apollo. 

Cyclic Poets, a series of epk poetSy 
who wrote continuations or additions to 
Homer’s Iliad and Odymy; riiey were 
called “ Cyclic " because they confii^ 
themselves to tlie cycle of the Trojan 
war. 

Ag'ias wrote an epic on *' the return of 
the Greeks from Troy ” (b.c. 740i). 

Abcti'nos w'rote a cemrinuation of the- 
Dtad, describing the taking of Troy by 
the “ Wooden Horse," and its confiagra- 
tion. Tirgil has copied from this poet 
(b.c. 776). 

Ed'oamow wrote a continuation of the 
Odyssey, It contains the adventures of 
Teleg'onos in search of his father 
Ulysses. When ho reached Ith'aca* 
Ulysses and Teiemachos went agai^t 
him, and Telegonos killed Ulysses with 
a spear which his mother Cired had given 
him (b.c. 668). 

Le8'cii£s, author of the Little in 
four books, containing the fate of 
the exploits of Fhiloctetds, Xeoptoi'emos, 
and I lysses, and the final capture of 
Troy (b.c, 708). 

Stasi'>os, ‘•sun-in-law" of Homer. 
Pe wrote an introduction to the Iliad* 

Cyclops. Their names are Brontfis, 
SterOpds, and AxgSs. (See Sun>BAiH 
voy, 8.) 

Cyclops (The JToly), So Diyden, in the 
Masxpu of Album and Aiban^uSt ealis 
Richard Kumbold, an Englishman, the 
chief conspirator in the Ryehonse Plot)." 
He had lost one eye, and was executed. 

Cydip'pe (S ayl.), a lady courted by 
Acontius of Oea, but being unable to 
obtain her, he wrote on an rqmlO) 
swear by Diana that Aconrins ahaU be nty 
husband.” This apple was presented to 
the maiden, and being penmaaed that |he 
had written the woms, though Inad^^ 
tently, she consented to many Acohinna 
fr,r oath's sake.** 


MW fbow bnd ledoi of trap of ^ frMnttii.Un« j and taiL 


Cyllaroa, the horse of 
according to Yirgil (Chorg* Si. 9CI)i bw ^ 
Caetot accordiw to 

408). It was eoal4daekji tega 

anA fail ^ 
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CYllTHIA. 


CyUe'nituI^ Mercoiy; so cidled £rom 
mount C^USnot in Azonaiiii whem he was 
boxo. 

Oym'beline (8 mythical king 
of fitiUin fox tiiirty-fire years. He 
began to zelgn in the nineterath year of 
Augustus Canar. Ilia i^ther was Teuau- 
tins, who refused to pay the tribute to 
the Boxoans exacted of Cassibelan after 
his defeat by Julius Chesar. Cymbeline 
married twice. By his first wife he had 
a daughter named Imogen^ who married 
Posthumus LeonStus. His second wife 
had a son named Cloten by a former 
hnsbonik—Shabespeare, Cyin6e/»ie(l(K)5). 

OfTOioohleB brother 

of f^^ch'lSs, son of AerStSs, and hus¬ 
band of Aeros'ia the enchantress. He 
sets out against, sir Guy on, but being 
ferried o^er Idle lake^ abandons him¬ 
self to self-indulgence, and is slain by 
king Arthur (canto 8). —Spenser, Ihe'rj/ 
Queem, ii. 6, etc. (1500). 

Chptnod'ood (4 91/1.). The mother of 
Marvel is so called in bk. ir. 12 of the 
IbSry Queen, hut in bk. iii. 4 she is 
spoken of as Cymo'ent “daughter of 
^Kerens'* (2 syM by an earth-born father, 
“thefamous Dumaiin.” 

Cymoent. (See Gymodoce.) 


held it with his two stumps, and when at 
last his head was out off, ne contrived to 
fall dead on the banner, which was thus 
detained till Abdallah had time to rescue 
it and hand it to Khaled. 

Oyne'tha (3 mL), eldest son of Gad- 
wallon (king of North Wales). He was 
an orphan, brought up by his uncle Owen. 
Daring his minori^, Owen and Oynetha 
loved each other d^ily; but when the 
orphan came of age and claimed his in¬ 
heritance, his uncle burnt his eyes out by 
exposing them to plates of hot brass. 
Cynciha and his son Cadwallon accom¬ 
panied Madoc to North America, where 
the blind old man died while Madoc was 
in Wales preparing for his second voyage. 
—Southey, Madoc, i. 3 (1805). 

C«lwBl]onls mt prinuenM Jar* CjnStti*: 

Proh iHidur i hime obuU* patnuu prlmvtt Omiv. 

Th« eenhtreMa. 

Cynic Tub (T/a), Diog'enSs, who 
lived in a tub, and was a cynic philo¬ 
sopher. 

I2^«v] fetch their doctrtnee from the C;ride tub. 

Miltun, $US US34. 

Cy'nosure (3 syl.), the pole-star. 
The word means “the dog’s tail,” and is 
used to siraify a guiding Muius, or the 
observed of all observers. Cynosu'm was 
an Ida>an nymph, one of nic nurses of 
Zeus (1 syi.). 


Cym'ry, the Welsh. 

The WaUh elwefe caOnd ttieiimlvM "Cymrf.” the 
Iltenl roeealBg o( irblrti to ''ebortiSnea." ... It to the 
nme veni u “CImhri.'’ . . . Dmot uCl their laitjfiiuge 
“Crmiact.’’ le. "the prlmlUve Ui»ki».”—K. WUlUmi. 

Cynsogi^os, brother of the poet 
iEsenylos. When the Persians, mter 
the battle of Marathon, were pushing oiT 
ftom shore, Cynwgiros seized one of 
their ^ips witii his right liand, which 
being limped ofi^ he grasped it wi& his 
left hand; tl^ ^ng cut off, he seized it 
with his teeth, and lost his life. 

Admiral Bkxbow, in an engage¬ 
ment with the French, near St. Martha, 
Iq 1701, hod his legs and thighs shivered 
into splinters by chain-shot; but (sup¬ 
ported on a wood^ frame) he remained 
on deck till Du Casac shee^ off. 

Almryda, the Portuguese governor 
of India, hadhia legs sod thig^ Ottered 
in a bimilar way, and causM himself to 
he bound to t|m ahlp^s mast, (hat he might 
^«ve his sword to cheer on the com¬ 


at the battle of Muta, car 
the sataed banoer of the prophet 
2U? b^og lopped off, he held ii 
ivith the othtr^ also being cutoff, h< 


Some gentto taper. 

Tha' a niUi candle. (Tom the wicker IkSS 
Of come da,' habitation. vtoSt oa 
W ith thy lonK tevidled rule oi etreamlng Ught, 
And thou ghilt be our ttar of Aruuly, 

Ur ryrum cyoonire. 

UUtott. Comui (ISM). 
Where perhapi some Beauty llssi 
The cynosttre o( nelghbourloaejea 

Mdton. ^Afto^OOS}. 


Cyn'thia, the moon or Dianih who 
was bom on mount Cynthus, in Ddlos. 
Apollo is called “ Cynuuus." 


.. , watchlnic. In the 
Beneath pale Cyntbia'e mehuicbofy IlSht. 

Fatcoahr. riw Sh^gmdt, ULS(ITSie. 


Cyn'thia. So Spenser, in Colin Cloufs 
Ome Home Aqam, calls queen Elizabeth, 
“whose angers eye” was his life’s sole 
bliss, his heart’s eternal treasure. Fh. 
Fletcher, in The Turple Island, iii, 
also calls qneen Elmbem “ Cyuthifw” 
Har*(ndi«ereUkeaatraamo(heii«reaeUiiS..r 

Hw deed* wet* like nwdciwaen of rtM gN^ . . . 
Her took* vere Uke beam* of Uie tnorwog atitt 
Perth loidciRfthm’the windowier the «Mt..« 

Her Ihon^ti were lUco the ftwwe of e ankliw to i ni 
Whtoh toeun SM^ ceMiir forth doth th*. 

speuMr.cMtHOtowf'* O0i)Mjre«MtAf«aitun}; 

CySvia, dqu^ieir of Mr Panl Blunt, 
sad danghter-in^w of lady Pli iBt. 
is in love with Uefietont (2 vtiX m 
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DAGONET. 


Paul calls her “Thy.”-—W. Congreve, 
The DoMe JDeatgr (1694). 

Cyp'riaiL (A), a woman of loop® 
tnorus; so called nom the island Cyprus, 
i chief seat of the worahip ol Venus or 
Cyp'ria. 

C^fp'rian (Brother), a Dorainio.an monk 
at the monasters* of IIohTood.—Sir W. 
^cott, jFIhV Mail of Berth (time, Ileniy 
IV.). 


Cyrena'ic Shell (77)e), the lyre 
or strain of Cullim'aohns, a Greek poet of 
Alexandria, in Egypt. Six of bis U) mns 
in hexameter verse are still extant. 


For jo\l the Cjrcnftic shell 
Behold I tuuth rete-it-t;. 

A1.ei>»Ide, iignn to rte A'nijJi. 


Cyr'ic the saint to^ whom 

•MUors address thca)‘>clvcs. The St, Elmo 
of the Welsh. 


The weary ntoriiiere 
Cdled on St. O dr"' «id 

5outhe>. 3fadoc, 1. 


Cyrus and Tom'yris. Cynis, 
after subduing ihe eastern parts of Asia, 
was defeated by Toniyris queen of tlie 
Massage'tse, in Scythia. Tomyris cut otT 
his head, and threw it into a \esscl Ulled 
witli human blood, saying, as she did so, 
“TherCj drink thy fill." i)antfi refers to 
this incident in his I'urgatury, xii. 

ConQd.r Cjm . . . 

He whoie hugi’ ,oncr no nwn mijcht otertlirowe, 
Tomy'ru <|uecn n itb yrent deviate lutih klutto. 

Mu bead dumcnibcrcd from hu iiuUigled (.u>r* 

Kenclf iho ciut uito n verel fraiighc 
With dotted Mood nf them that felt her ftore. 

And with tLehe worde a Jn^t reward (he tai‘4>i— 

" Oiyoho now th3 frO oftliy deiured draueht.'* 

T. Sadtdlle, A Mlrrourfor MtjutraytM 
(“ lie Coinpfatynt,” tUS), 


D, 

13*Acunha (Tiresa), wailing-woman 
to the countess of Glenalian.—Sir W. 
Scott, Autufutry (time, George III,). 

Daffodil. When Perseph'on?, the 
daughter of Demc'tcr, was a little maiden, 
hlio wunierrd about the meadows of 
Knnu, in Sicily, to gather white daffodils 
to VI reathc into her liair, and being tired 
she fell asleep. Pluto, the god of the 
infernal regions, carried her off* to bc^ 
come hi'twife, and bis touch inmed the 
vihite flowers to a golden yellow. Some 
remained in her trcoses till she reached 
the meatlows of Acheron, and falling off 
there grew into the a.<iphodcl, with which 
the meadows thenceforth alroundod. 

She U«ppfd upon Sicilian gaus. 

Denieter's daughter, flredi Mid Ciir, 

A child of light, a radiimt Ian, 

Am) RAitieionir u the nwminc air 
The diUToddf were fair t* we, 
lhi.y notMcd llghily on the lea; 

PcrKphuiiet FunepliMiS! 

Joan Ingrlow, PirmpikoM. 

Dogon, sixth in order of tfaehicrarchy 
of helT: (t) Satan, (2) Beelzebub, (8) 
l^Ioloch, (4) Chemos, (5) Thammuz, (6) 
Dagon. Bagon was half man and half 
fish. 11c was worshipped ip Ashdod, 
Gath, Ascalon, Ekron, and Gaza (the five 
chief cities of the Philistines). When 
the <^ark" was placed in his temple, 
Dagon fell, and Die palms of his hands 
were broken off. 


Cytliere'ay Venus; so called from 
Cyths'ra (now Cerujo), a mountainous 
island of Laco'nis, noted for the worship 
of Aphrodite (or Venus). The talc is 
th.at Venus and Mars, having funned an 
illicit affection for each other, were 
caught in a delicate/let made by Vub-an. 
and exposed to the ridicule of the court 
of Olj'mpus. 

He the fete fmay rfrr<r] 

Of tuked Mgr* with Oyiherea rtumi(>d. 

Akeiuidc, Bymn to the SabUU, 

Cyze'nis, the infamous daughter of 
Diomed, who killed every one wat fell 
into her clutches, and compelled fathers 
to eat iheii own children. 

Cssax (CsBsar), a title first assumed in 
Russia by Ivan 111., who, in 1472, mar¬ 
ried a princess of^ the imperial Byzantine 
line. Be also introduced the doable¬ 
headed Uaek eagle of Byzantium 8s the 
nidhMMl i^fmboL The official style of 
the Btttidtil autocrat ia Samoderjetz* 


Knt ranw ... 

D.(g(m . , , «rtt-ii)i>n*cer, upwaitl nwa 
And downwnnl fluta. 

UUhUi, ParadUt Zatt, L 467, dta. (1S85 )l 

Dag'onet (Sir), king Arthur's fool. 
One day sir Dagonet, with two squires* 
came to'Cornwall, and os they drew near 
a well sir Tristram soused tliem all three 
in, and dripping wet made them mount 
their horses and ride off, amid the jeers 
of the spectators (pt. ii. 60). 

King Arthur hired itr Ibigonet pmSiig waD. ana llWda 
him knight wltfa hi* ewn hetidic mkI M MWr wanuw 
mrnt he made Ling Arthur |guglL-4Kr t. Motoir. MWwV 
w Prince Arthta>, Ii. 97 (1470). 

Justice Shallow bro^ that he once 
personated sir Dagonet, while he was a 
student at Clement’s Inn.—^Shakespearei 
2 JJenry IV. act ii. sc. 2 (1698). 

%* Tennyson deviates in wiis, as he 
does in so many other instnuees, £rom the 
old romance. The HUiory nay® 
king Arthur made Dagonet knlghti ** 
bis own hands," because hf **Tov^ hifli 
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passtDg well ; ” bofc Tennyson says tlmt 
sir Gawain made him “ a mock-knight of 
the Rnimd Table.”—JAs Last Towma- 
mentf 1. 

Dsl'dah, hlahomet'a favonriie white 
mule. 

Dalga* a Lombard harloti who tries to 
seduce young Goltho, but Qoltbo is saved 
by bis friend Ulfinore.—Sb W. Da- 
venant, GondU/ert (died IGtiS). 

Daigamo {Lord Malcolm oO, a pro¬ 
fligate young noblem^m, son or tlie carl 
of Huntingien (an old Scotch noble 
family). Kigel strikes Daigamo with 
his swoni, and is obliged to seek refuge 
in “ Alsatin." Lord Dalgarno's villainy 
to the lady llermTond oxcites the displea¬ 
sure of king James, and he would havo 
been banished if be had not married her. 
After this, lord Daigamo carries off the 
wife of John Chribtic, tlie ship-owner, 
and is shot by captain Colepcpper, the 
Alsatian bully.—Sir W. Scutt, Ftyi'tunes 
of Nigel (time, James L). 

Dalgetty {Dugald)^ of Dmm- 
thwackot, the union of the soldado with 
the pedantic student of Marcschal College. 
As a soldier of fortune, he is retained in 
the service of the earl of Monteith. The 
marquis of Argyll (leader of Uie parlia¬ 
mentary army) tried to tamper with him 
in prison, but Dugald seized liim, threw 
him down, and then made his escape, 
locking the marquis in the dungeon. 
‘Vfter the battle, captain Dalgetty was 
knighted. This *' Rittmastcr ” is a pe¬ 
dant, very conceited, full of vulgar 
ranee, with a good stock of worldly 
knowledge, a studmit of divinit}', and a 
soldier who lets hia sword out to the 
highest bidder. The character is original 
and well drawn.—Sir W, Scott, Legend 
</ Montrose (time, Charles I.). 

U Ml oU foHftllcB, toot ii now reiinreil ao the 
'III iriidon* of n ** Munco* Utoi woaU toovo ileltKhlM tho 
»<ru(vc atiul of DwsnM Dnlsotty, of DiumUiwockol— 
CtUMtUt, «to.. 4a 

The original of this character was 
Jluaro, who wrote an account of the 
'’aiwpalgns of that band of Scotch and 
ktoj^Ush auxUifuries in the island of 
bviuomOnde, in 1630. Munro was himself 
of the band. Dugald Dalgetty is one 
‘•f the best of Scott's characters. 


Dalton (Mrs.), housekeeper to th 
kev. Mr. Staunton, of SvUlingham Rcc 
forj'.—Siv W. Scott, J7sart of Midlothia 
me, George U.), 

Lcdttm (JSfainatd), hero of a notn 
“o i'oJled, by 3^ 0. tickhnrt (1882). 


Dalzell (General Thomas), in the 
royal army of Charlea II.—Sir W. Scott, 
Old Mortality (1816). 

Damascus of tbeKorth. Bosna- 
Serai, capital of Bosnia, is so called from 
its garden-like aspect, trees being every¬ 
where mingled with the houses. 

Dame du Dac, Vivienne le Fay. 
Tlie lake uras “ en la marche de la petite 
Brctaigne;" “en ce lieu . . . avoit la 
dame moult de belles maisons et moult 
riches.” 

Dame du Lac, Sebille (2 syl,). Her 
castle was surrounded by a river on which 
rested so tliick a fog that no eye could 
see across it. Alexander tlie Great 
abode a fortnight with this fay, to be 
cured of his wounds, and king Arthur 
was tlie result of their amour. (This is 
not in accordance with the general 
legends of this noted hero. See Ae- 
muK.)— Perceforest, i. 4*2. 

DamTaa, a semire attending on the 
Grand-Master of the Knights Templars. 
—Sir W. Scott, Itanhoe (time, IBchard I.). 

Damiot'ti (Dr. Dnj tisti), a Padiuin 
quack, who exhibits “the enchanted 
mirror” to lady Forester and lady Both- 
ivell. I'hcy see therein the clandestine 
m.irriuge and infidelity of sir Philip 
Forester.—Sir W. Scott, Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror (time, William III.). , 

Damis fPJA.mc], son of Orgon and 
Kluiire (2 syl.), inqictnous and self- 
willed.—Moliere, Tarivffe (ICGt). 

Damn with Faint Praise. 

nmiin with faint pralas. anent with cliil h>er. 

And without MiwrlnK tearh the im ui uieer. 

rope. l‘i oioguM to tho SOI (1744). 

Damno'nii, the people ot Damno'- 
niuui, that is, Gorawall, Devon, Dor-'et- 
shire, and part of Somersetshire. This 
region, says Richard of Cirencester (I/ist. 
vi. 18) was much frequented bv tho 
Plurnician, Greek, and Gallic merchants, 
for tlie metals with which it abounded, 
and particularly for its tin. 

Wlicrrin our DovoiMhlro now ond Cmhatt Comwal uw 
llioold Uuunonlt[<ioidw«tt 

UntltMi. Poti/iMon, nl. (ISIS}. 

Dam'ooles (8 syf.), asycophant, in the 
court of Dionys'iusfAc^/aSw.of Syracuse. 
After extolling the feUdty of princes, 
Dionysius told him he would give him 
experimental proof thereof.^ Accordingly 
he n.adHh6 courtier arrayed in royal robes 
and seated at a sumptuous banquet but 
overhead waa a sword suspends by a 
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singlft honduttt, und DwnocJea was afraid 
to stir, last ihe hair should break and the 
sword fall on him. Dionysius thus inti< 
mated that the lives of kii^sare threatened 
every hour of the day.—Cicero. 

tftt la wbo hsfc not our namM in th« Red Book con. 
MSe ourtelvw bjr tliiuktng oomfoitaUy how mmeiitbh our 
KM]i be. Mid that Bwnoelea, who Sts on eaiin 
onahtoni, end smeit on mid elate, bai nn nwful twonl 
benging oter t>b bead, in the Swpe of a bailiff, or hereill- 
teirdteffiM*. or funlly MCtet—UMCken), t'anitj/ fatr, 
■ITILOSISI. 

l>amoe'ta8, a herdsman. Thcncritos 
and Virgil use the name in their pastorals. 

And old Daoicetaa loved to bsM our eo»g 

hliltan. Ij/euitu (IbSb). 

IDa'moxi, a goat-herd in Virgil’s third 
JEdogue. Walsh introduces the j>ame 
same in his Eclogues also. Any rustic, 
swain, or herdsman. 

Damon, and Delia Damon a^'lcs 
Delia why she looks so coldly on him. 
She replies because of his attontums to 
Belvidera. He says he paid thesi' atten¬ 
tions at her oem request, *‘to hide the 
secret of their mutual love.” Delia con¬ 
fesses that Iiis pnidcnce is commendable, 
bid; his acting is too earnest. Tu this he 
rejoins that she alone holds his heart; and 
Delia replies: 

Tbo’ well T mfgbt your truth mbtnist, 

Mv fpoLsh lu krt behevei you j 't, 

Reason t'.' fu.th nmy divapprove, 

But 1 believe, beenuae 1 lovck 

loni lytUeton. 

Danfon and Musido'ra, two 
lovers who misunderstood each other. 
Husidora was coy, and Damon thought 
her shyness indicated indiderence; but 
one day he saw her bathing, and his 
delicacy on the occasion so churrocil the 
maiden that she at once accepted his 
profEered love.—^Thomson, I'/ie iicasons 
(“ Summef,” 1727). 

Da'mon and Pyth'ias. Damon, 

» senator of Syracuse, was by nature hol- 
mettled, but was schooled by Pytha- 
gore'on philosophy into a Stoic coJdncs.s 
smd slowness of speech. He iras a fast 
friend of the republic, and when Dio¬ 
nysius was made “ king” by a \ ote of 
the senate, Damon upbraided the be- 
tr^ers of his country, and pronounced 
Dionysius a “ tyrant.” For mis he was 
seized, and as he tried to stab Dionyiiius, 
he was condemned to instant death. 
Damon now craved respite for four hoois 
to bid farewell to his wile and child, bat 
the nqnest was denied him. On 1^ way 
to ^execution, hu friend Pythias em- 
•mntetod Mm, and obtained permiwion 
of Dfonyrius to become Ms surely, and 


to die in his stead, if within four hours 
Damon did not return. Dionysius not 
on!} accepted the bail, but extended .the 
leave to six hours. When Damon reached 
his countiy villa, Lucullus killed Ms 
horse to prevent his return; but Damon, 
seizing tlie horse of a chance travidler, 
reached Sj'racnse just as the executioner 
was preparing to put Pythias to dea^. 
Diom'sius 'so adimred this proof of 
friendship, that he forgave Damon, and 
requested to be taken into Ms friendtoMp. 

This subject vras dramatised in 1671 
Richard Edwards, and again in 1826 by 
John Banim. 

(The classic name of Pythias i& “ Phin- 
tias.”) (See (^esfailoinanorton, Tale oviu«> 

Damsel or Domoiseau (in Italian, 
donzel; in Latin, dotni^Utts), one of the 
gallant 3 ''ouths domiciled in the maison du 
rut. These youths were always sons of 
the greater vassals. Louis VII. {te 
Jcune) was called “The Royal Damsel;” 
and at one time the royal body-guard 
was called “ The King's Damsels.” 

Damsel of Brittany, Eleanor, 
daughter of Geoffrey (second son of 
Heniy 11. of England). After the death 
of Arthur, Ms sister Eleanor was next in 
succession to the crown, but John, who 
bad caused Arthur’s death, condn^ 
Eleanor in Bristol Castle, whm she re¬ 
mained till her death, in 1241. 


D’Amville (2 “the atheist,” 
with the assistance of Borachio, miirdei<^ 
Moniferrers, Mb brother, for Ms estMes. 
—Cyril Tourneur, The Atheists l^ragedg 
(seventeenth centniy). 



Dan of the Howlet Htnrfip the 
dragon of the revels at Bkesnaquhair 
Abbev.—Sir W. Scott, mjM imd 
The Motuatery (time, Elizabeth)# 

Daxi'ae (3 sy/.), on pdimMn» 
visited by Zeus [Jupiter] Ml the form of 
a shower of g:ola^ while she was oimSiied 
in an inaccessible tower. 

Danaid (3 syl,), pstt'ami hid 
daughters, <^led the DaniriCds dr Do- 
na'idcs. These fifty women miwrtfd the 
fifty sons of ^gyptus, apd CHw 
exceptiim) murdered their 
the night of esDoiuMi* Pdl ihie 
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crime were doomed in hadgs to 
poor trater everiasringly into sieves. 

IM not foot pnulMiM. doarat, drovw, or prow 

ThaOvudd of atoaky vaae. 

XtenlMa, Mneaw. U. 

\* ISie one who spared her husband 
was Hypermnestm, whose husband's 
name was tiynceus [i^V.susd]. 

Daxi'aw, the Gemmn word for the 
Dan'ube, used by Miltmi in his Paradise 
Lost, i. 853 (1665). 

Baxioing ChanoaUor (The)^ sir 
Christopher Hatton, who attracts the 
attention of queen Elizabeth by his p^ce- 
fill dancidg at a mnsone. She took him 
into Jhyonr, and maae him both chan¬ 
cellor and knight of the Gaiter (died 
1591). 

Mobs, de Lauznn, the favourite of 
Louis XIV., owed bis fortune to his 
grace in dancing in the king's quadrille. 

Miur mora Uum oim noUeman oaod the favour ha 
vUfOjraa at court lo tlic way he pointed hie toe 4>r nioved 
(lie nutaas. TatiHg t/io SeutUo. 

Dancing Water (The), from the 
Burning Forest. This water had the 
power of imparting youthful beauty to 
those who used it. Prince Cher}*, aided 
by a dove, obtained it for Fairstar. 

Thodandna inter tho oiicbth wondiv of tlia vrorlil. 
It beauiUn Wte*. ni^es Uieot yowu: attain, and omn 
rnrirhailh«n.>«CQmt«Ma XTAunoy, ralrf Talot ("l‘rin. 
(w Faitetar," 1S8SI.' 


Dandies (2%et»'mcc of), Beau Brum- 
mel (1778-1840). 


Dandin (George)^ a rich French 
tradesman, who marries Ang'elique, the 
daughter of Mens, le baron dc Sotenville, 
and has the **privilege” of paying oft 
the family debts, mamtoining his ime's 
noble parents, and being snubbed on all 
occobions to bis heart’s content. Ho 
constantly said to himself, in seU-rebuke, 
lotts favex vouht, vous Parexvouht, Ogitge 
Liindin! (“Yon haa'O no one to Wamo 
but younell I you brought it on yourself, 
George Dandin 1 ”) 


Vow ]-»vw vcttlii, fota Ikm voolu. Gwqw Dandla i 
inm ndui. . . font ttWB jiMteroeat go ijua Tout 
Otorpw OtUMlfw. L S (IMS), 
fat iwrtM. OooMo Oandlii,* tho laid, with a 
WUF, ‘you wm detetmiata on it. aM mutt bent Uia 
^»^uon«at,''-»pimi]r Viosiin^ rite fortom* SiMntfp, 


* 0 * There is no such idirase in the 
roniedy as Xktftu votUu, it is always Fotts 


Bau'dolo a friend to Fazio 

® prosperity, hut who turns from him 
vIkd in BenS-.! 


In matter! of tho lOho and lupreme} 

In ruff dlQHitet. mr toni. tHn’t no 
ffrom nur JmfraElUUliy, 

nemMauan. Shite, V. I (ISIQ. 


Danelagh (2 $yL), the fifteen 
counties in which the Danes settled in 
England, viz., Essex, Biiddlesex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Herts, Combs., Hanhi, Lincoln, 
Notts., Derby, Northampton, Leicester¬ 
shire, Bucks., Beds., and the vast ter¬ 
ritory called Northumbria. •— Bromton 
Chronicle (printed 1652). 


Dangeau {Jouer h la), to play as 
good a hand at cards as Philippe de 
Courcillon, marquis de Dangeau (1688- 
1720). 


Dan'gerfield (Oipfoin), a hired wit¬ 
ness in the “ Popish Plot.”—Sir W. 
Scott, Petcrii of the Peak (time, Charles 


Dangle, a gentlemaJi bitten with the 
theatrical mania, who annoys a manager 
with impertinent flattery and advice. It 
is said that Thomas Vaughan, a play¬ 
wright of small reputation,' was the 
original of this character.—Sheridan, 
jTAd eViric (see act i. 1), (1779). 

Tlic tetter pmticn «ff the lentenec to IntetUglbto . .. 
but thr n»t ri'iiiliidt ui of Mr. Daiigie't mmulc, that tb» 
interprefer aiipe.ut the harder ta bn undoratood of th» 
two.— Znegc. tint. Art. " Konuuicn.'* 

Danliasch, one of the genii who 
didnot “ acknowledge thegreat Solomon.” 
When tho princess Badoura in her sleep 
was carried to the bed of prince Camaral'- 
zainan th.at she might see him, Danhasch 
changed himself into a flea, and bit her 
lip, at which Badonra awoke, saw the 
prince sleeping by her side, and after¬ 
wards became his wife.—Aro5tan Nights 
(“ Camaralzaman and Badoura”). 

Daniel, son of Widow |kackitt;,a 
wealthy Indian planter. A noodle of the 
softest mould, whom Lucy Weldon mar¬ 
ries for his money.—Thomas Southern, 
Oroonoko (1696). 

Dan'nisohemeni^ the Persian 
sorcerer, mentioned in Donneriiugers 
narrative.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of Ueicr- 
stem (rime, Edward IV.). 

Dante and Beatrice. Some say 
that iBeatriee, in Dante’s Dioaha Com- 
media, merely personifies faith; others 
think it s real clmracteT, and say she was 
the daughter of an ilhastrions family of 
Portinari, for whom the poet enterrinned 
a pordy platonic affecriou. She meets 
the poet after he has been draped 
through the river Lethd {Pvrgedorgt. 
xxxiOt mid conducts him through pare* 
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dise. Beatrice Portina'ri Tnarried Simon 
de Bardi, and died at the age of 24; 
Daniil was a few months older. 

Borne pencni na Uuit Dante meant Theology 
By Beetifee, and not a mletreea; 1. . . ' 
l>eeiti thla a commentator's ptiautaay. 

Bjran, J)on Juan, ill. 11 (ISSO). 

*#• The poet married Gemma, of the 
powerful house of Donali. (See Lovks.) 

Dante's^ Beard. All the pictures of 
T)antC which I have seen represent him 
wiGiout any beard or hair on liis face at 
all; but in Bunjatonf^ xxsi,, Bcalnco 
5ays to him, “ Raise tliou thy beard, and 
lo 1 what sight shall do,”" ».<?. lift up 
your face and look about you; and he 
adds, “No sooner lifted 1 rn'ino aspect up 
. . . than mine ej'es [cnt'oi/ntcmf] Itoa- 
trice.” 

Danton of the Coven nea, 
rierre Scgiiier, prophet and [trcaclier of 
IVIagistavols, in ij’rancc. lie uas, a leader 
amongst the Camisards. 

Danvers (Chitrle:>), an embrj'o bar¬ 
rister of the Middle Temple.—C.' Selby, 
27te U7ifinisin.d Gintle/rum. 

Daph'ne (2 syL), dauf'hb*‘of SilOno 
and Mysis, and sitter of Nysa. The 
favourite of Apollo while sojourning on 
oartli in the cJiarioler of n shepherd lud 
named —Kano OTIarn, Alulae (a 

biirlettn, ir<i4). 

classic nivtholitgy Daphne fled 
from tlib amorou.s god, and escaped by 
being changed into a laurel.) 

Daph'nis, a beautiful Sicilian sliop- 
herd, uie inventor of bucolic pnetr^'. lit 
was a son of Mcrcur>', and friend l)oth of 
Pan and of Apollo. 

Baph'ni^ the modest shcplitrd. 

Hill U tlint mddi>s’ O.rnhirrl, be 
Hut only dare ..aluu, iMit :.>■ rr cmiU bo 
Brought to ki-a any, bold Jfc>courM', or aing, 
WbU!|«r, or Itublly wik. * 

John Flotdier, The Faith/ut HhepherdfM, L 3 (1610). 

Daph'niB and Chlo'e, a prose- 
pastoral love story in Greek, by I.<ongos 
(a Byzantine), not unlike the tale of 
The Gentle Shepherd^ by Allan Ramsay. 
Gessner has also imitated the Greek 
Tomaiice in his idyll called Daphnis. 
In this love story Longns says he was 
hunting in Lesbos, and saw in a grove 
oonscciated to the nymphs a beautiful 
fttcture of children* exposed, lovers 
plighting their faith, and the incursions 

pirates, which he now express#! and 
demcates to Pan, Cnpid, and the nymphs. 
Dai^nis, of course, w the lover of Chlo£. 

(Probably this Greek pastoral story 


. . . ... 

suggested to St. Pierre his story of Paul 
amt Vm/im'a. Gay has a poem entitled 
Daphnis and Chloe.) 

Dapper, a lawyer’s clerk, who went 
to Subtle “tlie alchemist,’’ to be sup¬ 
plied ivith “a familiar” to make him 
win in horbe-racing, cards, and all games 
of chance. Dapper is told to prepare 
himself for an interview with the fairy 
qneen by taking “three drops of vinegar 
in at the nose, two at the mouth, and 
one at either ear,” “to cry hum ^tice 
and buze as often."—Ben Jonson, The 
Alchemist (1610). 

Dapple, the donkey ridden by Sancho 
Panzr., in CervantOis’ romance of Bon 
Quixote (1605-1015), 

Darby and Joan. This ballad, 
called 'The Happy Out Couple, is printed 
in the Gentleman's Ala/jtxzine, v. 153 
(March, 1735). It is also in Plumptrc’s 
CuUection of Songs, 152 (Camb. 1805), 
with the music. The words arc some¬ 
times attributed to Prior, and the furst 
lino favours the notion : “ Dear CMoe, 
while thus beyond mea'^ure; ” only Prior 
always spells Chloe without “ h.” 

Darby and Joan arc an old-fashioned, 
loving couple, wholly averse to change 
of any sort. It is generally said that 
Henry ^Voodfall was the author of the 
ballad, and that the originals were Joim 
Darby (printer, of Bartholomew Close, 
who died 1730) and his wife Joan. 
Woodfall served his apprenticeship with 
John Darby. , 

" You ina) lie a iMrhv tMr, J/ar^raetteJ, bot I'll Iw ao 
Joan. I pruiulse you,"— GoIUuiiiUi, She sU»j I to Contutr, 
L 1 

Dardu-De'na, the daughter of Fol- 
dath general of ^e Fir-bolg or Belg*e 
settled in the south of Ireland. When 
FoIi||Lh fell in battle, 

His ioul rushed to tlie nJe of Mona, to nardu-lena** 
dream, bj Dalmtbo'e stream, whare iibe (slept, returutoS 
fioni the chai<e nf hind*. Her bow Ib n((iir the maid, 
unslroiis. . . . Clothed In the beauty of touth. the love 
of herooB lay lijrk liending from . , . the wood h« 
HOMndid father wemeil to eome. He appeared at tlBUOii, 
Uieii bid hliii'rlf in mi^t. Bunting into tears, ohe orooe. 
Nie knew that the chief was low, . , . Ttuai wort the 
last of his roui, O blue-oypd Dardu-Leaa t -• Owiui, 
Temora, v, 

Daro. Ilumcmi n^U a me alienwn esse 
puto. —Terence. 

1 dale do all that may become a man. 

Who dares do more Is none. 

bbahespeare, Marbeih, eet L so, 7 CtSM), 

Darjj^o, the spear of Ossian son of 
Fiugal.—()ssia(f, Caithon and Co^ndU 

Dar'gonet “the Tal/^" son of As- 
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* DAKIUS AND II IS HORSE. 

tolnl;io, and brother of Paradine. In the 
fi|rut tirovohed by Oswald against duke 
Gondibertf which was decided by four 
combatants against fonr, Dargonct was 
slain by Hugo the Little, Dargonet and 
bis brother were rirals for the love of 
Ijauro,—Sir Wm, Davenant, OondtborL 
i. (died 1668). 

Daxl'us and His Horse. The 
seven candidates for the throne of Persia 
agreed that he should be king whose 
liorse neighed first. As the horse of 
Darius was the first to neighi Darius was 
proclaimed king. 

That btnve SrrthlBU, 

Who bunS mora uveetneat m hii borM’n neighing 

Ihan all tSe l’hr>gian, Dutlaa, Indian i>)n>inK 

rx>id. Bruohe. 

(All the south of Russia and west of 
Asia was called Scythia.) 

Darlcmonty guardian and maternal 
uncle of Julio of llarancoiir; formerly a 
merchant. He takes possession of the 
inlieritance of lus ward by foul means, 
but is proud as Lucifer, suspicious, ex¬ 
acting, and tjTrannical, Kiory one fours 
him; no one loves him.—^'lltom. llol- 
croft. Deaf and Dunfb (1785). 

Darlii^ (Groce), daughter of'William 
Darting, lighthouse-keeper on Longst(»ne, 
one of the Pame IsLands. On the morn¬ 
ing of Septeuibet 7, 18^18, Grace and her 
father saved nine of the crew of tlie 
Forfarshire steamer, wrecked among the 
Fame Islands opposite Baiuboiough 
Castle (1815-1842). 

Darnay (Charles), the lover and 
afterwords the husband of Lucic Ma- 
nette. He boro a strong likeness to 
Sydney Carton, and was a noble character, 
'aortliy of Lucie. His real name was 
Kvre’uiomle.—C. Dickens, A Tale of Tm 
Cities (1859). 

Darnel (Aurelia), a chameter * in 
Smollett’s novel entitled The Adventures 
of Hir Launcetot Greaves (17G0). 

Dornley, the amant of C!harloUe 
fLambertTj in The Hypocrite, by Isaac 
Jlickeretaff. 'In Moliferc’s comedy of 
Tartuffe, ‘Charlotte is called “ Mariane,” 

and Daroley is “ Valfere.” 

• 

Dar'-Tlmla, daughter of Colla, and 

fairest of Erin’s maidens.” She fell in 
Jove with Nathos, one of the three sons 
of Usnoth lord of Etha (in Argyllshire), 
[^irhar, tiie rebel, was uso in love wiUi 
her, but his edit was lejeated. Nathos 
^ made comn^der of king Cormac’s 


army at the death of Cuthullin, and fos 
a time upheld the tottering throne. But 
the rebel grew stronger and stronger, 
and at length found means to murder 
the young king; whereupon the army 
under Nathos deserted. Nathos was now 
obliged to quit Ireland, and Dar-Thula 
fled with him. A storm drove the vessel 
back to Ulster, where Cairbar was en- 
cauiped, and Nathos, with his two 
broUiers, being overpowered by numbers, 
fell. Dar-Thula was arrayed as a young 
warrior; but when her lover was slain 
” her shield fell from her arm; her 
breast of snow appeared, but it was 
btained with blood. An arrow was fixed 
in her side," and her dying blood was 
mingled with tliat of the three brothers. 
—Os'^ian, Dar-Thtda (founded on Qio 
story of “Deirdri,” i. I’rans, of the 
GaClie Sue,), 

Dar’tlo (Rosa), companion of Mrs. 
Stcerforth. She loved Mrs. Steerforth’s 
son, but her love was not reciprocated. 
Miss Dartle ia a vindictive woman, noted 
for a scar on lier lip, which told biles 
when her temper was aroused. 'riu<« scar 
was from a wound given by young Stcer- 
forth, uho struck her on the lip when a 
bov.— C. Dickens, Davtd Copperjicld 
(1810). 

Darwin’s Missing Dink, the 
link between the monkey and man. 
According to Darwin, the present host 
of animal life began from a fewelcmcntjil 
forms, which developed, and by natural 
selection propagated certain types of 
animals, while others less suited to the 
battle of life died out. Thus, beginning 
with the larv® of ascidians (a inarlno 
mollusc), we get by develojimcnt to fish 
lowly organized (as* the lancelct), thence 
to ganoids and other fish, then to amphi¬ 
bians. From amphibians we get to birds 
amt reptiles, ana thence to mammals, 
among which comes the monkey, between 
which and man is a Miiisixo Liiiik. 

Dashall (The Hon. Tom), cousin of 
Tally-ho. The rambles and adventures 
of these two blades are related by Pierce 
Egan (1821-1822). 

D’Asumar (Count), an old Nestor, 
who fancied nothing was so good os when 
he was a young man. 

"AImI Ism' no men nowulan eompernble to those 
1 knew her^ifore; and tlw tournauients are not per- 
fonned vitahalf the mngnlflrenee as when I was a jouni; 
roan. . . Seeing wme fine peaches serred up. ho 
observe " In my time, tite peaches were much brgei 
Uuta tbar an at present; nature degenerates vntf ini’. 
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'•'M that mto.* artkl Ms compnnioa. RnUIng. "ths 
fMsclMi of Adam's Him mutt bsve baon wondsrftiUr 
0U JOm. It, 7 dVlU). 

Daugfhter (TAt/), a drama by S. 
Sjaowlea (1836). Marian, '‘daughter** 
of Robert, once a wrecker, was betrothed 
'to Edward, a sailor, whq^went on his last 
voyage, and intended then to many* her. 
Daring his absence a storm at sea arose, 
a body was washed ashore, and Robert 
•wont down to plunder it. Marian went 
to look for her father and prevent his 
■robWg those washed ashore by the 
waves, when she saw in the dusk some 
•one stab a wrecked body. It was Black 
Norris, but she thought it was her father, 
l^bert being taken up, Marian gave 
witness against Mm, and he was con¬ 
demned to death. Norris said he would 
save her father if she would mairy him, 
and to this she consented; but on the 
wedding day Edward returned. Norris 
was taken up for murder, and Marian 
was saved. 

Datighter with. Her Murdered 
Father’s Head. Margaret Roper, 
daughter of sir Thomas Mure, obtained 
privately the head of her father, which 
had been exposed on London Bridge, 
enclosed it in a casket, and at death was 
buried with the casket in her arms. 
Tennyson says— 

Morn 'broadened on the border, of the dark, 

U Xte I MW her aho clasped m her last trance 

HermurdeiwICiUier’thead. < ' 

The head of the young earl of Derwent- 
water was exj-osed on Templo Bar in 
1716. His wife drove in a cart under 
the arch, and a man, hired for the pur¬ 
pose, threw the young earl's head into 
'the cart, that it might bo decently buried. 
—Sir Bernard Burke. 

Mdlle. de Sombreuil, daughter of the 
•comle de Sombrenil, insisted on sharing 
her father’s prison during the “ Reign of 
Terror," and in accompanying him to the 
guillotine, 

Hanphiu (Le ChramS)^ Louis due de 
Bomgogne, eldest son of Louis XIV., 
for whom was published the Delphin 
Ckt8sic9 (1661-1711). 

Demphin (IrfPefe'f), son of the “Grand 
Dauphin" (1682-1712). 

Panra, daughter of Armin. She 
Was betrothed to Armor, son of Armart, 
Erath a rival lover having bera rejected 
by her. One di^, disguised a§ an old 
^y-beord, Erath told Dauia that he 
anM ient to oonduet her to Annar, who 


was waiting for her. Without ■’th^ 
slightest snspicion, she followed her 
guide, who rook her to a rock in the 
midst of the sea, and there left her. 
Her brother Arindal, returning from the 
chase, saw Erath on the shore, and 
bouna him to an oak ; then pushing olf 
the boat, went to fetw back his sister. 
At this crisis Annar came up, and dis¬ 
charged his arrow at Erath \ hut the 
arrow strudk Arindal, and killed him, 
“ The boat broke in twain,” and Axmar 
plunged into the sea to rescue his be¬ 
trothed ; hut a “ sadden blast frons the 
hills struck him, and he sank to rise no 
more." Daura was rescued by her fa&er, 
but she haunted the shore all *night in a 
drenching rain. Next day “her voice 
grew very feeble; it died away; and, 
spent with grief, she expired, "-^asian, 
Sotufs of Selma, 

Havenaat {Lord), a bigamist. One 
wife was Marianne Dormer, whom he 
forsook in three months. It was given 
out that he was dead, and Marianne 
in time married lord Davenant’s son. 
His other wife was Louisa Travers, who 
was engaged to captain Dormer, but 
was told ^at the captain was fairoless 
and had married another. When the 
villainy of his lordship could be uo longer 
concealed, he destroyed himself. 

Lady Davenant, one of the two wives 
of lord Davenant. She was “a feultless 
wife," with beauty to attract affection, 
and every womanly grace. 

Charles Davenant, a son of lord Dave¬ 
nant, who married Alarionne Dbrmer, his 
father’s wife.—Cumberland, l%e Mys- 
terioas Husband (1783). 

Davenmi ( WUl), a supposed descend¬ 
ant from Shakespeare, and Wildrake’s 
friend.—Sir W. Scott, Woodstock (tube, 

the Commonwealth). 

♦ 

Havi^ in D^den’s satire of Msedotn 
and Achitophel, is meant for Charles 11. 
As David’s beloved son Absalom rebelled 
against him, so the duke of Monmouth 
r^iellcd agswst hia father (Ibarks tl. 
As Achito^el was a traitorous counsdlor 
to David, so was the earl of Shafteshuty 
to Charles' II. As Hushal ordwittod 
Achitophcl, so Hyde (duke of Rodiestor) 
outwitted the earl of Shaftesbury, etc., 
etc. 

AuiMctou* prinoa 

Thr longliia muntr/i darthiR mtiA dMha 

neUr piUar. md tMr nit^an »• . i.. 
ttovWt pwjw. tlw RiRd &Tintr’« 

nero^ niA’ii Hihm. wd Uw oUwariiSMM. 

Piyda. mid 4«MrafS«^ i (JSSU» 
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Havid, Idae of Noxtib Wales, eldest 
ion of Ch^, 07 his second wife. Owen 
died in 1109. David married Kmma 
Plsntagenet, a Saxon priimeas. He slew 
his brother Hod and his half>brotber 
Vorwertb (son of Owen by bis first wife), 
who bad been set aside from the socces- 
lion in consequence of a blemish in the 
face. He also imprisoned lus brother 
Rodri, and drove others into exile. 
Sl^oo, one of his brothers, went to 
America, and established there a Welsh 
colony.-^onthey, ifodbe (1808). 

JDaeuf (St,)f son oi Xantus prince of 
Oereriea (Cardiganskirf) and the nun Ma- 
leoria. iHe was the uncle of king Arthur. 
St. David first embraced the ascetic life 
in tihe Isle of Wight, but subsequently 
removed to Menevia, in Pembrokeshire, 
where he founded twelve convents. In 
677 the archbishop of Caerleon resigned 
his see to him, and St. David removed 
the seat of it to Menevia, which was sub¬ 
sequently called St. David’s, and became 
the metropolis of Wales. He died at the 
age of 146, in the year 642. The waters 
or Bath “ owe their warmth and salutary 
qualities to the benediction of this saint.” 
Drayton says he lived in the valley of 
Rwias (2 svl.), between the hills of 
Hatterill, in Monmouthshire. 

Hare, in an aged oell with mens and (Ty gtown, 

In wUgIi not to thb day Um »un hatli ever nhone, 
That reverend Sritiab saint in sonluui ages post. 

To contamplabou lived. 

Polyation, Iv. P 612 ). 

St, Dcnid*8 March 1 . The leek 
worn by Welshmen on this day is in 
memory of a con^lete victory obtained 
^ them over the Saxons (March 1, 640). 
Inis victoiy is ascribed “ to the prayers 
of St. David,” and his judicious adoption 
of^ a leek in the cap, that the Bntons 
xnig^t readily recognize each other. The 
Saxons, having no badge not unfre- 
quently turued their swords against their 
orm supporters. 


David and Jonathan, inseparable 
friends. The allusion is to David the 
psalmist and Jonathan the son of Saul, 
^vid’s lamentation at the death of 
Jonsthm was never surpassed in pathos 
and beauty,—2 Samuel i. 19-27. 


Davie Debet, debt. 

iMitfiboun iNuniuet in thy hall, 
Djbet In Ihy porter rtuul. 
y d bhmi t^;«|wateome to thlna own deew. 
a Oatooi^ IfapnwM Kwatpnl, ata, (Srf 1776). 


Davies (JbAa), on old fisherman 
enmloycd by Joshua Geddes the quaker. 
—Sir W. Scott, JBedgauntlet (time, 
George III.}. 

Da'vus, a plain, uncouth servitor; 
a common name for a slave in Greek and 
Roman plays, as in the Andrla of 
Terence. 

^ ntelarenuUleott>nMi,UI(eavlc«lnaganM^ 

lUi gesture like Davua whom Terence dotb name. 

T. Tueser, PtM Bundred Potnti </ OocB 
Uu$bani^, Ur. (U07). 

Davua sum, non (E'dipus, I am a 
homely man, and do not understand 
hints, innuendoes, and riddles, like (Edi- 
pus. CBdipus was the Theban who 
expounded the riddle of the Sphinx, that 
puzzled all his countrymen. Davus was 
the stock name of a servant or slave in 
I.atia comedies. The proverb is used by 
Terence, Andrla, 1 , 2, 23. 

Davy, the varlet of justice Shallow, 
who so identifies himself with his master 
that he coubiders himself half host half 
varlet. Thus when he seats Bardolph 
and Pago at table, he tells them riiey 
must take ‘‘his” good will for their 
assurance of welcome.—Shakespeare, 2 
Henry IV, (1598). 

Daw (Sir David), a rich, dunder> 
headed baronet of Monmouthshire, with¬ 
out wit, words, or worth, but believing 
himself somebody, and fancying himself 
a sharp fellow, because his servants laugh 
at his good sayings, and his mother calls 
him a wag. Sir David pays his suit to 
Miss [Emily] Tempest; but as the affec¬ 
tions of the young lady are fixed on 
Henry Woodville, Ihe baron goes to tho 
wall.—Cumberland, The Wheel of For~ 
tune (1779). 

Daw^d, “the one-eyed” freebooter 
chief.—Sir W. Scott, The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II.). 

* Dawkins (Jack), known by *the 
sobriquet of the “Artful Dodger.” He 
is one of Fagin’s tools. Jack Dawkins is 
a young scamp of unmitigated villainy, 
and fml of artifices, but of a cheery, 
buoyant temper.—C. Dickens, Olit&r 
Tu>m, viii. (1887). 

Dawson (Bully), a London sharper, 
bully, and debaudiee of the seventeenth 
century.—See Spectator, No. 2. 

Bully Dawaon kldcad by half the town, and half tha 
town klcbal by Bully fiawimi.—Cbartee Lamb. 


XT Stwih0(ttss, a friend 

HobM® EUiott—Sir W.«cott, ZXe Bla 
(tamei^e). 


Ddtoson (Jemmy), Captain James Daw¬ 
son was one of we eight officers belong 
ing to the Handhester volunteera in the 
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aervice of Cbarlos Edward, the yoong 
pretender. He was a very amiable 
young man, engaged to a young lady of 
nmily and forttme, who went in her 
carriage to witness his execation for 
treason. ‘When the body was drawn, ».<?. 
embowelled, and the h'^art thrown into the 
fire, she exclaimed, “ James Dawson' ” 
and expired. Shenstone has made this 
the subject of a tragic ballad. 

Yoang Dan <(m w i<i b ri'l int} onth, 

A lirighipr nviir titul the pluii. 

And wtU lie lu\c<l one ihiiniiiiiit mtid. 

And dciul> vjii he lotcil ag.iJii 

Sheibtoue, Jnniu / D iirfon, 

Dawson (/’Aaitr), “the pride of I>am- 
mas Fair,” courted by all the bmartO‘,t 
young men of the Village, but caught 
^‘by th** sparkling ej^es” and ardent 
words of a tailor. Phtebe had by him a 
child before marriage, and after iiiairiagc 
he turned a “captious t 3 rant and a noi'^y 
sot.” I’oor rha'be drooped, “pinched 
were her looks, as one ivlio pined for 
bread,” and in w^ant and uickno', she 
sank into an earlj' tomb. 

Ihis sketch is one of tho bc-t in Crabbe’s 
Parish Pcijisttr (ISjOT). 

Day (/ks/icc), a pitiable hcn-j»ecked 
husband, who alwajs a(ldrebs.p-> hiawifo 
03 “duck" or “duikie.” 

J/r<f. y)cn/, wife of the “justice,” full 
of vulgar dignih', overbearing, and loud. 
She was formerly tho kitchen-maid of 
her husband's father; but being lai'cd 
from the kitchcn to the parlour, became 
my litdy paramount. 

In the comedy from wliicli this farce is 
taken, “ Mrs. Day ’’ was the kitchen-maid 
in tlie family o*f colonel Careless, and 
went by the name of Gillian. In her 
exalted state she insisted on being ad- 
drc&svd as “Your honour” or “Your 
ladyship." 

Margurot Woffington [1718 1760], In "Mri. Diy." 
niada uo SLiuplc to (ll■'K 1 ]l'e fatr Vk: niUfiil face t>y <]raw>n|^ 
on it thi* hnis of lUIoiniity, and lu put on Uie taudiy 
l]abillnient!i ,uid viilirir nuinners of m. old bypocrlucBl 
city vtzeu.—Ibomju Davlca. 

Abel Day^ a puritanical prig, w’ho can 
do nothing without Obiidmh. This 

downright ass” (act i. 1) aspires to the 
hand of the heiress Arabella.—T. liniglit, 
The Honest Ihieves. 

This farce is a mere r€chavff€ of The 
Ommittee^ a comedy by the Hon. sir 

Howai^ (1670), The names of “Dav,” 
**Obadiah,” and “,iVrabella” arc the 


fame. 


wiPT!mt3s7n!!i 


thecira Out 


the absentee 
nfl' 


10 DAYS RECURRENT, ETC. 


Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

Day of the Bamcades, May 12, 
1588, when llenn de Guise returns to 
Paris in defiance of the king's order. 
The king sent for his Swiss guards, and 
the Purisians tore up the pavements, 
threw cluiiius across the streets, and piled 
up barrels filled with earth and stones, 
behind which they shot down the Swiss 
as they jiaraded the streets, llie king 
begged tlic duke to put an end to the con¬ 
flict, and ded. 

j\nothcr y<;Mrn<^ des Barricades was 
August 27, 1688, the commencement of 
the Fronde war. *■’ 

Anotlier was June 27, 1830, the first 
d.ny of the yrand setnain which drovo 
Cliarles X. from the throne. 

Another was February 24, 1848, when 
Afire, archbishop of Paris, was shot in 
lus attempt to quell the insurrection. 

Another wras December 2, 1851, tho 
d.ay of the coMp d'etat, when Louis 
Aiipoleon made his appeal to the people 
for re-election to the presidency for ten 
years. 

Day of the Cornsacks {Jovrnee 
di t Farines'^, January 3, IfiOl, when some 
of the partizans of Henri IV., disguised 
as millers, attempted to get possessioikof 
the barrier de St. ilonorc' (Paris), W'ith 
tlie view of making themselve.s masters 
of the city. In this the}' failed. 

Day of the Dupes, November 11, 
1630, J'lie dupes were Marie de Medicis, 
Anne of Austria, and Gaston due d'Or- 
leans, who were outwitted by cardinal 
KLuhelicu. The plotters had induced 
Louis XIII. to di&miss his obnoxious 
minister, whereupon the cardinal went 
at once to resign the seals of office; the 
king repented, rc-cbtablisdied the cardinal, 
and he became more powerful ever* 

Days Hecurrent in tho Iiiveo 
of Great Men. 

Beukbt. Tuesday was Becket’s day. 
He was bom on a Tuesday, and on a 
Tuesday was assassinated.' He woa 
baptized on a Tuesday, took his 
from Northampton on a Tuesday, w^*- 
drew to France on a Tuesday, had 
his vision of martyrdom ou a Tuesday, 
returned to England on a Tuesday, 
body was removed from the crypt to ihe 
shrine on a Tuesday, and on Tnasday 
(April 13, 1875) cardinal Manning conse¬ 
crated the new shurch dedicated to Stt 
Thomas k Becket* 
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CiiOuwaLi^'a day was September 3. 
On Scpteuibar 8,1650, he won the battle 
ol Dunbar; on Septoiuber 8, 1C51, he 
won the battle of Worcester; on Septem¬ 
ber 3, 1,658. he died. 

H Auoi. 0'8 day was October 14. It was 
his birthday, and also the day of his 
death. William the Conqueror was bom 
ou the same day, and, on October 14,106G, 
won England by conquest. 

Nafolkox’s day was Au^st 15, his 
birthday; but his ** lucky” day, like 
that of his nephew, Napoleon HI., was 
the 2ad of the month. He was made 
consul for life on August 2, 1802; was 
crowned* December 2, 1804; won his 
greatest uattle, that of Austerlit/., for 
which he obtained the title of “Great,” 
December 2, 1805; married the arch¬ 
duchess of Austria April 2, 181(1; etc. 

Nafolkox III. The conja dt'tat was 
December 2, 1851. Louis Napoleon was 
made emperor December 2, 1852; he 
opened, at Saarbrlick, the Franco-German 
war August 2, 1870 ; and surrendered his 
sword to William of Prussia, September 2, 
1870. 

Dazzle, in London Assurance, by 
D. Boucicault. 

*’ Dazzle ** ftud “todf Giv Sponkor" *' act themsplvex," 
snd win tievu be dropped out «X the list of aituig pbi}s. 
—Teic} fitzuerald. 

De Doiirgo (W<7/«wn), brother of the 
earl of Uinter and commander of the 
J'.iiglish forces tiiat defeated Felim 
O’Connor (1315) at Athunree, in Con¬ 
naught. 

Wli> Oio* bill'll her brothers kerne [/risk infantry] 
Beneath On Bourtei’a battle stem, 

Caaipbvil, O'Connor's CtMd. 

De Oourcy, in a romance called 
Women, by the Rev. C. R. Matiirin. An 
Irishman, made up of contradictions and 
improbabilities. He is in love with 
/atra, a brilliant Italian, and also with 
tier unknown daughter, called Kva Went¬ 
worth, a model of purity. Both women 
ate bligiited by his inconstancy. Eva 
dies, but Edlra lives to bco De Courcy 
perish of remorse (1822). 

De Gard, a noble, staid gentleman, 
newly lighted ^rom his travels; brother 
of Oria'na, who “ chases ” Mi'rabel “ the 
Hd(icoog^«» and catches him.—Beaumont 
»ud Fletcher, The WiZd^oosc Chase (1652). 

Pe L*Elpee(A668)* Seeing a deaf and 
^mb lad abandonea in the streets of 
l^ns, be rescues him, ani^brii^ him up 
^der fhe name of Theodore. Tne found¬ 


ling turns out to be Julio count of Haf> 
ancour. 

“In rour opinion who b thegrttbst genius thnt 
{■'nuice bos ever produced f" “ Science would decide for 
IXAlumhert, end Neture [wuld] viy Buffon; Wit and 
Taste liooHfd] proMnt Voltolre: and Sentiment plead fur 
Roitsiieau; but Genlui and Hunuuilty cry out for De 
IBpde, and bint I mil the brot and greateat of human 
cimturaa.'*—Ih. Uolcroft, Th» Deaf emi Dvm^ UL S 
(178S). 

De Frofiindis (“ out of the 
depths . . .”), the first two words of 
Psalm exxx. in the Roman Catholic 
Liturgy, sung when the dead are com¬ 
mitted to tlie grave. 

At eve, Initmd of bridal vene. 

The De PrafumUt filled the tdr. 

lAiiRfellow, The Blind 0M. 

De Valmoixt {Count), father of 
Florian and uncle of Geraldine. During 
his absence in the wars, he left his kins¬ 
man, the baron Longueville, guardian of 
his castle; but imdcr the hope of coming 
into the property, the baron set fire to the 
castle, intending thereby to kill the wife 
and her infant laiy. \Vlien Do Valmont 
returned and knew his losses, he became 
a wayward reel u^o, querulous, despondent, 
frantic at times, and at times most melan¬ 
choly. lie adopted an infant “ foimd in a 
forest,” who turned out to be his son. His 
wife was ultimately found, and the vil¬ 
lainy of Longncville was brought to light. 
—W. Dimond, The Foundling of the Forest. 

Mitnv *' De ViUmonts ’’ I h&va witnessed In Sfity-fonr 
jeurt, but luive never seen the e<iual of Josoph George 
UoUnau tl7St-1817J —Duualiiion. 

Deaf and Dumb {The), a'comedy 
by Thomas Uolcroft. “The deaf and 
dumb” boy is Julio count of Harancour, 
a ward of M. Darlemont, who, in order to 
get possession of his ward’s propert}', 
abandons him when very young in the 
streets of Paris. Here he is rescued by 
the abbd De I’Kpde, who brings him up 
under the name of Theodore. The boy 
being tecognlKcd by his old nurse aod 
others, Darlemont confesses his crime, 
afld Julio is restored to his rank and 
inheritance.—Th. Holcroft, The Leaf and 
Lwnb (1785). 

Dean of St. Patrick {The), Jonit- 
thim Swift, who was appointed to the 
deanery in 1713, and retained it till his 
death (1667-1745). 

Deans {Douce Lack), the cowherd 
at Edinburgh, noted for his religious 
peculiarities, his ma^animity in luec- 
tion. and his eccentricities. 

Mistress Rdmca Deans, Douce Davie's 
second'l^ife; * 

Jeanie Deans, daughter of Douce Davie 
Deans, by his first wife. She marries 
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K^ubea Btitler, the presbyterian minister. 
Jeanie Deans is a model of good sense, 
■tatong affection, resolution, and dis^ 
intereetednesa. Her journey from Edin- 
tmxeh to London is as interesting as that 
Off Elizahatii from Siberia to Moscow, or 
of BunjWs pilgrim. 

Kpa jEwphenm] Deans, daughter of 
Douce I5a^'ie Deans, by bis second wife. 
She is betrayed by George [after¬ 
wards sir George] Staunton (called 
G0ordie ifo5ffrfson), and imprisoned for 
child murder. Jeanie goes to the queen 
and sues for pardon, which is vouchsafed 
to her, and Staunton does what be can 
to repair the mischief he has done by 
marrying Effic, who thus becomes lady 
Staunton. Soon after this sir George is 
idiot by a gipsy boy, who proves to be 
his own son, and Eiiie retires to a convent 
on the Continent.—Sir W. Scott, Heart of 
Mi^othian (time, George II.). 

*,„* J. E. Millais has a picture of EfGe 
Deanskeepingtrystwith George Staunton. 

*** The prototype of Jeanie Deans 
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was Helen Walker, to whose memory 
sir W. Scott erected a tombstone in 
Irongray Churchyard (Kirkcudbright). 

Death or Mors. So Tennyson calls 
sir Ironside the Red Knight of the Bed 
Lands, who kept Lyonors (or Liones) 
captive in Castle Perilous. The name 
*‘Mors,” which is Latin, is very incon¬ 
sistent with a purely British tale, and of 
coarse does not appear in the original 
story.—^Tennyson, Idylls (“Gareth and 
Lynetbe”); sir T. Malory, History of 
Prince Arthur, i. 134-137 (1470). 

Death (ITte Ferry of). ^ The ferry of 
the Irtishj leading to Siberia, is so called 
because it leads the Russian exile to 
political and almost certain physic^ 
death. To be “laid on the shelf” is to 
cross the ferry of the Irtish. 

Death from Strange Causes.^ 
JSscHTLiis was killed by the Ml of a 
tortoise on his head from the claws of an 
eagle in the air.—^Pliny, Hist. vii. 7. 

Aoatb'oc];.B8 (4 syl.), tyrant of Sicily, 
was killed by a tooth-pick, at the age of 95. 

Akacbboit was choked by a grape- 
stone.—Pliny, Hist, vii. 7, 

Bsietrs (w> Lecanhts) died from the 
|niek of a jwe needle in his left thumb. 

ORAIX3BA8, the soothsayer, died of 
loiwbter at the thought of his having 
oiiuiyed the tima predicted for hia death. 
C^AKLXS YlU.f conducting hit queen 

a iesBis-Conrt, struck his head against 
we liiteli a&d it catued his deaUi, 



Debatable Dand (Ihe), a tract of 
land between the Esk and me Sark. It 
seems properlj^to belong to Seo^d^ but 
having been claimed by both crowns waa 
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fttytedt JMniabte Zand, Sir Kcluurd 
Grohate bought of J«me« I. of England a 
lease of tbia tract| and got it umted to 
tbe county of Cumberland. As James 
ruled ouer both kingdoms, he was 
supremely indifEeient to whi<m the plot 
Ttras annexed* 

Deb'on, one of the companions of 
lliute. According to British fable, Devon¬ 
shire is a corruption of DebonVshare,” 
or the share of country assigned to Debon. 

3>dtKMrah X)ebbitcli, govemante at 
lady lPeveril’s.--Sir W. Scott, FeverU of 
Ms Peak (time, Charles 11.}. 

Deoiodl, plu. de&adis, the holiday 
every tenth day, in substitution of the 
Sonday or sabbath, in the first French 
Kevolution. 


pride has a most dreadful fall rehm the 
guilt of lady Dedlork becomes knovm. 

Lady LadlocA, wife of sir Leicester, 
beautiful, cold, and apparently heartiess; 
but she is weighed down with this terrible 
secret, that bmore marriage she had had 
a daughter by captain Hawdon. This 
daughter’s name is Esther [Sommmon] 
the heroine of the novel. 

Vedumnia Ledlock^ cousin of sir 
Leicester. A “young” lady of 60, 
given to rouge, pearl-powder, and cos¬ 
metics. She hu a habit of prying into 
the concerns of others.—C. Dickmis, 
Bleak House (1863). 

Dee’s Spec'iGiim, a mirror, which 
Dr. John Dee asserted was brought 
to him by the angels Raphael and 
Gabriel. At the death of tiie doctor it 


An dSeadl ha Ihbwia In the comer of the AaRn*tla 
elDlitor, and ho oaSe that hli holkhO'-'rAa Ateiier du 
ifn, 11 . 

Decezti Soriptores, a collection 
of ^n ancient chronicles on English 
bi^ry, edited by Twysden and John 
SeidFn. The names of the chroniclers 
are Simeon of Durham, John of He^^m, 
Bichard of Hexham, Ailred of Ricvol, 
Ralph do Diceto, John Brompton of 
Jorval, Gervase of Canterbury, Thomas 
Stubbs, William Thom of Oanterbur}', 
and Henry Knighton of Leicester. 

De’dllSi friend of Antin'ous (4 syl.), 
—^Beaumont and Fletcher, Lam of Candy 
(1647). 

Deoroe of Fontainebleau, an 
edict of Napoleon I,, ordering the destruc¬ 
tion by fire of all English goods (dated 
October 18,1810, from Fontainebleau). 

Deo’uman GNtte, one of the four 
gates in a Roman camp. It was the gate 
opposite the prsatorian, and farthest from 
the enemy. Colled demman because the 
tenth legion was always posted neorjt. 
The otiier two gates (fhn porta ]^iif^patis 
dextra and the porta principalis sinistra) 
were on the otiier sides of the square. If 
the pratorian gate was at the top of this 

K , the decvmftn gate would be at the 
>m, the jwrta dextra on the right 
hand, and the porta siniaira on the left. 

Dedlook {Sir laicetter)^ 6arf., who 
has a general opinion that the world 
might get on without hills, but would 
be “totally done up” without Dcdlocks. 
He loves lady DeiUock, and believes in 
her impUeitiy. Sir Leicester is honour¬ 
able and truthful, but intensely pre:)u- 
fiiced, immovably obstitAite, and proud 
as “cotmt7*'si^ mske a man; but his 


passed into the possession of the earl of 
Peterborough^ at Drayton ; then to lady 
Betty Germaine, by whom it was given 
to John last duke of Argyll. The duke’s 
grandson (lord Frederic Campbell) gave 
it to Horace Walpole; and in 1842 it was 
sold, at the dispersion of the curiosities 
of Strawberry Hill, and bought by Mr, 
Smythe Pigott. At the sale of Mr. 
Pigott's library, in 1853, it passed into 
tbe possession of the late lord Londes- 
borough. A writer in Notes and Queries 
(p. 376, November 7, 1874) says, it “has 
now been for many years in tiie British 
Museum," where he saw it “some 
eighteen years ago.” 

This marie speculum is a flat polished 
mineral^ like canncl coal, of a circular 
form, fitted with a handle. 


Deerslayer (2%c), the title of a 
novel by J. F. Cooper, and the nickname 
of its hero (Natty Bumppo), a model 
uncivilized man, honourable, truthful, 
and brave, pure of heart and without 
reproach. Bo is introduced in five of 
(Roper’s novels: The . Deerslayer, The 
Pathfinder, The Last of the Mohicans, 
The Pioneers, and The Prairie. He is 
called “Hawk-eye” in The Last of the 
Mohicans; “Leather-stocking” in The 
Pioneers; and “The Trapper” in 2%e 
Prairie, in wMch he dies. 


Defarge (Mens.), keeper of a wine 
shop in the Faubourge St. Antoine, in 
Pam. He is a bull-neck^, good- 
humoured, but implacable-looking man. 

Mde. Defarge,^^ wife, a dangerous 
woman, with g^t force of character; 
everlastingly knitting. 

Mda Pefanie bod a mtefcftil oyo, tot MgyS 
to look at aiirthbis—.a mekena A JUIo cT tm OtOm 
tStMWX 
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Defender of the Faith, the title 
first to Henry VIII. by pope Leo 
X., for a Tolume against Luther, in 
defence of pardons, the papacy, and the 
iMvcn sacraments. The original^ volume 
is in the Vatican, and contains this 
inscription in the king’s hand\vriting : 
Anglonm rex Uenricus, Leoni X. nvtUt 
hoa etfidei testcm et amiatia;; where¬ 

upon the pope (in the twelf tli year of his 
reign) conferred upon Henrj’’, by bull, the 
title “ Fidei Defensor,” and commanded 
all Christians so to address him. Tlie 
original bull was preserved by sir Robert 
Co^n, and is signed by the pope, four 
bishop-cardinals, fifteen priest-cardinaN, 
and eight deacon-cardinals. A complete 
copy of the bull, with its seals and sig¬ 
natures, m.a 3 ’’be seen in Seldcn’s IilUi> of 
Honour^ v. 53-57 (1672). 

DofenssBtas, Devonshire. 

Defoe writes The Iflitorjf of the 
Plaifue of Londm as if he had been a 
personal spectator, but he was only three 
years old at the time (1663-1731). 

Deggial, antichrist. The Moham¬ 
medan writers say he has hut one ej'e and 
one eyebrow, and on his forehead is 
written cafek (“infidel”). 

Chilled with terror, ir» com ludsd that the PrggUl, with 
big exttmiinatini; angels, ti.id •, fit forth their {ilagues un 
the earth —W. Bcckford, VMMk (17^1). 

Degree. “ Fine by degrees and beau¬ 
tifully less.”—Prior. 

Deheubarth, South -Wales.—Spen¬ 
ser, Queen, iii. 2 (1590). 

Deird'li, an ancient Irish story 
similar to the Dar~Tlada of Ossian. 
Conor, king of Ulster, puts to deatii by 
tre^hery tlie three sons of Ubnacli. 
This leads to the desolating war against 
Ulster, which terminates in the total 
destruction of Eman. lliis is one of the 
three tragic stories of the Irish, -which 
are: (1) The dwth of the children b£ 


the death of the children of Usnach (a 
“Milesian ” story). 

Dei^ (B wU, separated from Ber- 
nieiB by Soemil, the sixth in descent from 
Woden. Deiri and Bemicia together 
constituted Northumbria. 

1H«I* (Mai liMtreth Otnf the (pacCoqi Tinlcldi bounds, 
From DuMaBi down alons to the taneastrlan sounds... 
AM did tho gnntor |wit m Cinnboflud oontn^ 

Dnrtoii, PtayoOim. ivV(iei3), 

Dek'abvis^ a Decembrist, from 
the Kusriaa for December, It 


denotes those persons who suffered dead 
or captivity for the part they took In ttu 
military conspiracy which broke out ii 
St. Petersburg in December, 1826, eta thi 
accession of czar Nicholas to the Uuonei 

Dela'da, the tooth of Buddha, pre¬ 
served in the Malegawa temple at Kimdy, 
The natives guard it with the greatest 
jealousy, from a belief that whoevei 
possesses it acquires the right to govera 
Ceylon. ^Vben the Englisli (in 1815) ob¬ 
tained possession of this paJIadinm, the 
natives submitted without resistance. 

Delaserre {Captain PhUip), a friend 
of Harry Bertram.—Sir W. Scott, &uy 
Mannering (time, George II.). • 

Delec'table Mountains, a range 
of lulls from the summits of which the 
Cclcslial City could be seen. These 
mountains wore beautiful widi woods, 
vinej-ard-*, fruits of all softs, flowers, 
springs and fountains, etc. 

Now there were on the toi« of them moiinWni (hep- 
herd, feeiliriR their flarlu: Ibepilgrbiu, therelom, went 
to tliein. Anil leiuilng on their itAffb . . . they eAed, 
*' Whose del, I t.iUe moiintAim ere these, end whoeebe the 
Kbeep that foul apon them I” The shepbenb aiitvwed, 
" riieva mountains are BmmAiiuel*e land . . . and Om 
sheep ate His and He laid down Hia UTe fer tbem."— 
JUun>an. Pilgrim’t Proartu, L (1878). 

DaTia, Diana; so called from the 
i-land Delos, where she was bom. 
Similarly, Apollo was called JDeliw, 
Milton saya that Eve e’en 

Delia's self 

In gait snrpaesed and Kuddoes-Iike deport, 

Thou,;h not ai she With bow end <iui*er armed. 

PM^adue loit, he. 3JS, etc. (1885). 


libullas. fho Delia of Pope’s Satires 
(i. 81) is the second lady Doloraine. 

Delia, the lady-love of James Ham- 
mond’b elegies, was Miss Dash wood, who 
died m 1779. She rejected his suit, and 
died unmarried. In one of tho elegies 
the poet imagines himself married to her, 
and that they were living happil, 
together till death, when pitying maids 
would tell of their wondrous loves. 

DeUan King (The). ApoRo or the 
sun IS so called in the Orpliic hymn, 

Wt as the Delian king wltlt SIrlui boWi 
The cuntml bwT«iw/ 

Aken-ude. Jrjrmn m fk* JtaMt (JTIPJt 

.^slight of Mankind (^^). Titus 
the Roman emperor (a.d, 40, 79-81.)i 

S?* I*!? erenlnc Am, 

Mowcordtoltol,a*J,,tMmld«»t»Mi3’ * 

, Of (tonu and boner: "The DeUaid of Kan.* 

, Thomson, JUStrty, ULOniB). 

Della OroEKja SoIumI, originally 
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•imUed in 158^ to. • oociety in Flonmcei 

_-jiTL ^ 1 • _»* _ J ___ AIL- ' 


but applied ih England to a brotherhood 
of poets (at the. close of the last century) 
uoaei; the leadership of IMrs. Piozzi. 
This school was conspicuous for aifcc- 
tation and high-flown panegyrics bn each 
other, It was stamped out by Giftard, in 
The JSaviad, in 1794, and The Mcemd, in 
1790. Robert Merry, who signed himself 
Delta CVitjco, James Cobb a mrce-writex, 
James Boswell (biographer of Dr. John¬ 
son), O'Keefe, Mortoh, Reynolds, Hol- 
croft, Sheridan, Colman the younger, 
Mrs. IlTCowley, and Mrs. Robinson were 
its best exponents. 

Delphin Classica (.The), a set of 
IjUtin classics edited in France for the use 
of the grand- dauphin (son of Louis XIV.). 
liuet was chief editor, assisted by Mon- 
tousier and Bossuet. They had thirty- 
nine scholars working under them. The 
indexes of these classics are very valu¬ 
able. . 

l>el'pllilie ( 2 sy/.), theheroine and title 
of n novel by Mde. de Stael. Delphine is 
a charming rharacter, who has a faithless 
lover, and dies of a broken heart. This 
novel, like Corinne, was written during 
her banishment from France by Napo¬ 
leon I., when she travelled in Switzerland 
and Italy. It is generally thought that 
“ Delphine’^ was meant for the authoress 
herself (1802), 

Delta [Al of JBtachwood is D. M. 
Moir (1798-1851). 

Del'ville ( 2 , 8 y/.), one of the guardians 
of Cecilia. lie is a man of wealth and 
gr^t ostentation, with a haughty hu¬ 
mility and condescending pride, especially 
in his intercourse wi^ his social inferiors. 
—Miss Burney, Ceoilia (1782). 

Demands, /n fitll of all demands, 
as his tords^p says. His “lordship” is 
the marquis of Blandford; and the 
allusion is to Mr, Benson, the jeweller, 
who sent in a cladm to the marquis for 
mterest to a bill which had run more than 
tjmlsre months. His lordship sent a 
«fw the bill itself, and wrote on it, 

la full of all demands.*’ ifcr. Benson 
f®f®pted the bill, and sued for the 
mterest, but was fton-suited (1871). 

Deme'^ South Wales; die inhabit- 
»nt»a»«calleaDemetian#. 

Wmrdr, nw iMt oT (bs hatti«tlu.klnc, 

V. (Mua 


Deme'trlua, a young Athenian, to 
whom Bgeus (3 syt,) promised his 
daughter Hermia m marriage. As 
Hermia loved Lysander, she rmused to 
marry Demetrius, and fled from Athene 
with Lysander. Demetrius went in quest 
of her, and was followed by Hel'ena, who 
‘doted on him. All four fell asleep, and 
“dreamed a dream” about the rairies. 
On waking, Demetrius became more 
reasonable. He saw that Hermia dis- 
^liked him, but that Helena loved him 
‘sincerely, so he consented to forego the 
one and take to wife the other. ^Vhen 
£g€u8, the father of Hermia, fouhd out 
how the case stood, he consented to the 
union of his daughter with Lysander.— 
Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dreoem 
(1692). • 

Deme'trius, in Poetaster, by Ben 
Jonson, is meant for John Marston (died 
1G33). 

Deme'trius (4 syl.), son'of kiM Antig*- 
onus, in love with (3elia, alias Enan'thc. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, The Humorous 
Lieutenant (1647). 

Deme'trius, a citizen of Greece during 
the reign of Alexins ComnSnus.—Sir \\ . 
Scott, Count Robert of Paris (time, 
Rufus). 

Demiurgus, that mysterious agent 
w'hich, according to Plato, tgadc the 
world and all that it contains. The 
Logos or “Word” of St. John’s Gospel 
^h. i. 1) is the demiurgus of platonizmg 
Christians. 

Democ'ritos (in Latin j^rmoentus), 
the laughing or scoiHng philosopher, the 
friar Bacon of his age. To “ dine with 
Democritos ” is to go without dinner, the 
same as “ dining with duke l)umphrey,” 
or “dining with the cross-legged 
anights.” 

People think thatm towtSope] often dine with Bemde* 
ritoa, but there ther arc mtitaken. There is not one of 
the Uaternlty who is not welcome to eome sood table.— 
umg», an Jum, xU. v (itu). 

Democritus Junior, Robert Bur¬ 
ton, author of The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1676-1640). 

Demod'oeos (in Latin Demodo^), 
bard of Alcin'ous (4 syl.) king of die 
Phsea'clans. 

Such u Uw wise Demodicos once told 
In solemn tonga at king Alotnouf feast, 
inrhUe sad UtnMt* BDol and all the test 
lue held, with hb nietodtou«hannon7. 

. In wUUneehalnt and sweet etptMhr.' 

Mitten. PaeobotiJbaWCMSn. 

Dsm'ogor'gon, tyrant of the elves 
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henei^ BU^n of dresde 

ntmtfe of Demogorgba** (Paradise Zost^ 
il. 865). Spenser says he ** dwells in the 
deep abyss where the three fatal sisters 
dwell ’* (FaMry Queen, iv. 2) \ but Ariosto 
says he inhabited a splendid palace on 
the Himalaya Mountains. Mentioned by 
Statius in die Thebaid, iv. 516. Shelley 
so'calls eternity in Prometheus Unbound. 

HtS*! the flnt-begottcn of Beelzebub, witb a fnco «« 
tenitue m Dcmogoiwm.—Dri^, r'Ae SpaipiiA Fryar, 

Deznoph'odn (4 syl.) was brought 
up by HemSter, who anointed him with 
ambrosia and plunged him ever>' night 
into fixe. One day, his mother, out 
of curiosity, watched the proceeding, and 
was horror-struck; whereupon Dcmeter 
told her that her foolish cariosity had 
robbed her son of imiKortal youth. 

* 4 * 1 * This story is also told of Isis.— 
Plutarch, Be Tsui, ei Osirid., xvi. 357. 

* 4 ^* A similar story is told of Achilles. 
Hia mother Thet'is was taking similar 
precautions to render him immortal, when 
his father Pe'Icus (2 syl.) interfered.— 
Apollonius Bhodins, Argonautic Exp., iv. 
866 . 

Demos't^ienes of the Pulpit. 
Dr. Thomas Bennell, dean of ^Vest- 
minster, was so called by William Pitt 
(; 763 - 1840 ). 

Pendln (Peter), an old man, who 
had settled mote disputes than all the 
nu^strates of Poitiers, though he was no 




litigants were thoroughly sick of their 
contention, and longed to end their ^s- 
putes; then would he interpose, and his 
]udpicnt could not fail to be acceptable. 

jfeBof Dendin, son of the above, but, 
unlike his fa^er, he always tried to 
crash quarrels in tlie bud; consequently, 
ho never succeeded in settling a singln 
dispute submitted to his judgment.— 
Kabelais. Pantaaruel. iii. 41115451. 


Kabelius, Pantagruel, iii. 41 (1545). 

(Bacine has introduced the same name 
in pis comedy called'Xcs Ptaideurs (1669), 
and Lafbntaine in his Faldes, 1668.) 

.Sennet (Faiher), an old peasant at 
^ Lij^ of St. Deorge.—Sir W. Scott, 
IvqsMM (time, Bkhard 1.), ^ , 

IDennii ihe hangman, one of the 
i^lQiders tire ** No Popery riots; ” 
tlid two were Hugh servant the 
XforiKHaiBhitnidthahafi-witted Bamaby 
was dieezfnl enongh 
whspk'H# otherSi but when 
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he himself ascended the gibbet he showed 
a most grovelling and craven 8pint.~*C. 
Dickens, Bamaby Budge (1841). 

Deimis (/oAn), *'the best abided mau 
in En^ish literature.”. Swift lai^ooned 
him; Pope ossaited him in M^yon, 
Critki&n ; and finally he was damned 
to everlasting fame ” in the Bunoiad. . He 
is called “Zo'aus ” (1657-1783). 

Dennison (Fenny), aktmduit on 
Miss Edith .BeUenden. She m^iies 


enden. 


Cuddie Headrigg.—Sir W. Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II.). . 

Dent de Dait {Une), a pmjttdice. 
After M. Bdndde has been running down 
Dr. Piirgon os a humbug, Argan replies; 
“C’est que vous ave?, mon irbre, nne 
dent, de lait contre lui.”—Molibre, Le 
Malade Imayinaire, iii. 3 (1678). 

^ D’]^n de Beaumont (Ze cheua^ 
tier), a person notorious for the ambiguity 
of his sex ; said to be the eon an 
advocate. His &ce was pretty, without 
beard, moustache, or whiskers. Loots 
XV. sent him as a woman, to Russia on a 
secret mission, and he presented hims^ 
to the czarina as a woman (1756). In 
the Seven Years’ War he was appointed 
captain of dragoons. In 1777 he assnmed 
the dress of a woman again, which he 
maintained till death (172^1810). 

Derbend (The Iron dates of), called 
the “Albanicse Portae,” or ue ‘‘C^pioa’s 
Gate.” Iron gates, which closed thfi defile 
of Derbend. There is still debris of a 
great wall, which once ran :l^iu the 
Black Sea to the Caspian. It is said that 
Alexander founded Derbend on the west 
coast of the Caspian, and that Ehosni 
the Great fortified it. Haroaoral-Bas- 
chid often resided there, its a ncie nt 
n^e was Albana, and hence the pro- 
vince Schirvan was called Albania. 

♦** The gates called Atbanke Fylig 
were not the “CaspWs Gate,” But 
“Trajan’s Gate” or “'Kopotla Derbaod.*^ 

Derby (EaH of); third son of the 
of Lancaster, and near ' kimimAw bf 
Edward HI. His name was Hepw 
Plantagenet, and he died 1862. 
Plantagenet^ eatl of Derby, Was ieiS^ 




hnmamiy no less thma for his bravkidr; 
He defeated the comte de VmSm 
Bergerac, redneed Peridrovd. tmik 


^tie in Anberoche, m Gascony, over¬ 
threw 10,000 With 0^ |(l«b, 

taking pzijNmeEB nine eads 
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tile barOBii knig^tSi endl $(}iurM (ld4'5)? 
ISText ye«r took iho fortressee of 
Mnue^r, M6asep«t, TiUei&anchOt Mire^ 
mont, TennbiSi. Damiuneii. Aiguilpn, and 
.Reole. 

Itet molt dMirvtnc Mri cf I>«1er» wt imtfiNr 
H«m 7 > tbtnl wvtlM mM of Irfuanter, 

leatoal^MiOof hm^ ’ 

Sfaiton, fOlutMen, xriU. (UU). 

IMriy (Countess of)i Charlotte 4e la 
Ik^ouillei countess of Derby and queen 
of Kan. 

PhU^ewrlof Dcriw^king of Man, son 
-of the countess.—Sir W. Scott, Peverii of 
the Pedk (time, Charles 11.). 

IDdr'ftoik, hwgnian in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. The crane for 
hoisting gdods is called a derrick, from 
-this hangman. 

Derrich (Tbm), quarter-master of the 
pirate's vessel.—^ir \V. Scott, The Pirate 
(time, William III.). 

Derry-I^own Triangle (The)y 
lord jOastlereagh; afterwards marquis of 
I^ndonderry; so called by William 
Hone. The first word is a pun on the 
title, the second refers to bis-lordship’s 
oratory, a triangle being the most feeble, 
inoDOtonons,' and nnmuaical of all musical 
instrumaits. Tom Moore compares the 
orato^ of lord Costlcrcagh to “water 
spouting from a pump.” 

<!. Why laftpooiplUKVlscoaiitCktstlcreaght 

A, BacauMtetoadeaderthlnBofwood, 

Ttwt na »nd down It* nwicwanl Mrm doth tway. 
And mlly ipmit, nud SMut, and 8Mat away. 

In one waidt, vushyi everlaitliig Soou. 

T. Moon. 

Derviae (•* a poor man ”), a sort of 
religious friar or mendicant among the 
Monommedana. 

Desboiroilgll (Cdonel)^ one of the 
parliamentary commissioners.—Sir W. 
Scott, Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

Desdemo'na, daughter of Brabautio 
a Veqetiati senator, in love witli Othello 
the Moor (general of the Venetian army). 
The Moot loves her intensely, and marn^ 
her^ but 1 ^ 0 , by artful villainy, ioduces 
him to beUeve uiat she loves Cassio too 
^rell. After a violent con^ct between 
love and jealousy, OthMlo smothers her 
^th a bolster, and then stabs himself.— 
bhakespoarev OrActfo(lfill). 

«f DoBimaiinn. eonSdimt of niarU 
dS. ^ twwMnCftfiw wtleM penMrtMnee la 

^S’”**'* » wjpwt thwt liw can Iw Mil. 
at tbakweanVahiB ia hiuam uunn. 

Dewert (Thf. laiii fairy 

'«as guarded Wo lions, wMch could 


be pacified only by a* cake made of 
mUlct, sugar candy„and crocodiles’ eggs. 
The Desert Fairy said lo Allfair, “1 swear 
by my coif you shall many the TeUow 
Dwarf, or I will bum my crutch.”— 
Comtesse D’Aunoy, Fairy Tales (“Hie 
Yellow Dwarf,” 1682). 

Deserted Daugliter (The)y a 
comedy by Holcroft. Joanna was the 
daughter of Mordent, but her mother 
died, and Mordent married lady Aona. 
In order to do so he ignored his daughter 
and had her brought np' by strangers, 
intending to apprentice hqr to sotne trade. 
Item, a money-lender, ac^ng’ on the ad¬ 
vice of Mordent, lodges the ^1 with 
Mrs. Enfield, a crimp, where Lennox is 
introduced to her, and obtains Mordent's 
consent to run away with her. In the 
interim Chevcril sm her, falls in love 
with her, and determines to marry her. 
Mordent repents, takes the girl homo, 
acknowledges her to be his daughter, and 
she bcco.ncs the wife of the gallant 
young Cheveril (1784), 

♦m* This comedy has been recast, and 
called The Steward. 

Deserted Vill^e (^c). The 
poet has his eye chiefly on’Lissoy, its 
Landscapes and characters. Here his 
father.was pastor. He calls the village 
Aulaim, but tells us it was the seat of 
his youtli, every spot of whi(A was dear 
and familiar to him. He describes the 
pastor, the schoolmaster, the ale-house ; 
then tells us that luxury has killed all 
the simple pleasures of village life, but 
asks the fnends of truth to judge how 
wide the limits “ between a splendid and 
O'happy land.” Now the man of wealth 
and pride 

lUces up a space that manv poor supplied: 

Space for Ms lake, his parks' •stended bounds, 

Bpace f<w bis horses, equipage, and hounds. 

• o. ooiiismith amt. 

Some think Springfield, Essex, is the 
place referred to. 

k tmTeOeei^ whom Wasi^lngteii bwlna accepts as an 
auUiod^, Identffied Ussor's aWhouae, wlm the dga of U>a 
Three Pigeons swinging over the door^wav, as ’’that 
house where nutbrown drauguts ln«|>iied,and where once 
the signpost caught the pnmlng ere."—0. Rodwagr, Hmu 
and querfea October 12, lS7a 

Dr. Ooldsttlth composed hie Dmtrtti VUZape whUst 
rssldbig at a firm-house neslhr oppodte the ehurth here 
[te. SprfMgdeftft Joeeph'Strutt, the en^vm and 
entlquaqr. wus bom nere in 1749. and died 1803.—lewis. 
fogym^M eaf iWetfoturp Af iOigfondi, "fi^cliig- 

pea^rter <2%d), a musioal dnma by 
Dibdin (1770^. JEient}% « soldier, is en¬ 
gaged to Louisa, bat during his absence 
Bomt .Eumoun. of galUmtry to his disad- 
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vwxtage reach the village, and to test his 
love, Louisa in pretence goes with Sim- 
hhn as if to be married. Ilenry sees the 
fwocession, is told it is Louisa’s wedding 
day, and in a fit of desperation gives 
himself up as a deserter, and is con¬ 
demned to death. Louisa goes to the 
king, explains the whole affair, and re- 
tarns with his pardon as the muffled 
drums begin to beat. 

Desmas. The repentant thief is so 
called in The Story of Joseph of Arma- 
thea ; but Dismas m the apocp'phal 
Oosml of Nkodenvus. Longfellow, in The 
'Qoiaen Legend, calls him Dumachus. 
The impenitent thief is railed Gestas, but 
Longfellow calls him Titus. 

Impartbiu merltls pendMil tri.i corpora ramis; 
OUnuu et Oesmtu, nitidta e^t Dlrliia I'otestas; 

Alta petit DUntaa, infelii liitinia Gesmas; 

Noo et res nostras conservet Suiiuna Putestas, 

Of differluK merits from three trcr« Incline 
Dismas and Gesmsis and the Pimer Divine; , 
Dlsmaa reiH>nts. Gesnias no pardon craves, 

The Power mdiie hy death the sinner saves. 

Desmonds of Eilmallock 
(Limerick). The legend is that the last 
pow'erful head of this family, who 
perished in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
still keeps his state under the waters of 
lough Gur, that every seventh year he 
re-appears fully armed, rides round the 
lake early in the morning, and will 
ultimately return in the flesh to claim his 
own a^n. (See Barbarossa.)—S ir 
TV. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. 

Despair {Giant) lived in Doubting 
Castle. He took Christian and Hopeful 
captives for sleeping on his grounds, and 
locked them in a dark dungeon from 
\yednesday to Saturday, without “one 
bit of bread, or drop of drink, or ray of 
light.” By the advice of his wife, Diffi¬ 
dence, the giant beat them soundly 
“ with a crab-tree cudgel.” On Saturdaji’' 
night Christian remembered he had akcv 
in his bosom, called “Bron’ise,” whicli 
would open any lock in Doubting Castle. 
So he opened the dungeon door, and they 
both made their escape with speed.—John 
Banyan, Fdgrim's Progress, i. (1678). 

Deucal'idon, the sea which washes 
the north coast of Scotland. 

no ibro‘ tha deejiy main to Thnly t turn eone. 

And nen tbs fiWKn IcIm, the cold Dencalidon. 

M. Disyton. f’WyolMon, I. (1013). 

Deuoalidon'ian Ocean, the sea 
TThtoh washes the northern side fi Ire- 
kuod.*—Bicherd of Cirencester, Hist,, i. 8 

{imh, 

is in Him {Tf^), a farce by 


George Colman, senior. The person re- 
ferrra to is colonel Tamper, under which 
name the plot of the farce is given (1768). 

Deuga'la, says Ossian, “ ^vas covered 
with the light of beauty, but her heart 
was the house of pride.” 

DeYo'taj plu* Dkvetas, inferior or 
secondary deities in Bindd mythology. 

Devil (The). Olivier Ledain, the 
tool of Louis XL, and once the king’s 
barber, was called Le Bidblc, because he 
was a.s much feared, was as fond of 
making mischief, and was far more di.s- 
likcd than the prince of evil.* Olivier 
was executed in 1484. 

Devil ( 'The), The noted public-house so 
called was No. 2, Fleet Street. In 1788, 
it w'as purchased bv the bank firm and 
formed part of “Child’s Place.” The 
original “Apollo” (of the Apollo Club, 
hold here under the presidency of Bern 
Jonson), is still preserved in ChildH 
bank. 

When the lawyers in Uie neighbourhood 
went to dinner, they hung a notice on 
their door.H, “ (?one to the Devil,” that 
those who ivanted them might know 
where to find them. 

Dlited (onlay with Dr. Garth and Mr. Addison at tlw 
Devil tavern, near Temple liar, and Garth treated,— 
Swift, /.etter to Stelta, 

Devil (The French), Jean Bart, an in¬ 
trepid French sailor, bom at Dunkirk 
(1650-1702). 

Devil (The White). George Castriot, 
sumamed “ Scanderbeg,” was called by 
the Turks “The White DevU of Waf- 
lachia” (1404-1467). 

DevU (The Printer's). Aldus Mann* 
tins, a printer in Venice to the holy 
Church and the doge, employed a n^g^ 
boy to help him in his office. This little 
black boy was believed to be an imp of 
Satan, and went by the name of .tho 
“printer’s devil.” in order to protect 
him from persecution, and coimto a 
foolish superstition, Manutius made, a 
public exhibition of the hoy, and en- 
nounced that “ any one who doubted him 
to be fiesh and blood might come forward' 
and pinch him.” 

Devil (Pobert the), of Normandy V *^ 
called because his l^er was said to l^ve 
been an incubus or fiend in the dbtgbise 
of a knight (1028-1036). , . 

Robert Francoit Bamietm u ahie 
called Jt(Aert le Diowe, fo^hiaattaitf^ 
assassinate Louis XV, (ITlI-ltWJtf , 
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Jkvii {Son of the)^ Eezeli'no, chief of 
the Gibelins, governor of Vicenza. He 
vraa so called fox his infamous cruelties 
(1216-1269). 

Devil Dick, ^chard Porson, the 
critic (1769-1808), 

Devil on Two Sticks {Ttie\ that 
is Le IHable Bm'teux, hy Lesage (1707). 
The plot of this hnmoious satirical talc 
is borrowed from the Spanish, El Diabolo 
Cojuelo. by Gueva'ra (1636). Asmode'us 
{h diabU hoi£eux) perches don Cle'ofas 
on the steeple of St. Salva'dor, and 
stretching out his hand the roofs of all 
the housA open^ and expose to him what 
is being done privately in every dwelling. 

Devii o» 3Vo Stkka (77{c), a farce by 
S. Foote; a satire on the medical pro¬ 
fession. 

Devil to Pay {The), a farce by C. 
Cotfey. Sir John Lovemle has u terma- 
|mnt wife, and Zackel .lobson a patient 
grissel. Two spirits named Nadir and 
Ab'ishog transform these two -wives for a 
time, BO that the termagant is given to 
Jobson, and the patient wife to sir John. 
When my lady tries her tricks on Jnbson, 
he takes his strap to her and soon reduces 
her to obedience.' After she is well re¬ 
formed. tiie two are restored to tlieir 
original husbands, and the shrew becomes 
an obedient, modest wife (died 1745). 

Tht IkMt (a Pas was lonf » bvourito, chiefl)' for Uie 
character of Nell ** l(A« eoUfer't tti/ej, which made 
the fortoiiea of hvmwI •ctreooi.-^/hamben, £ngluh 
Uttratvrt, U IBl, 


DeviPs AsS 9 {The), A wealthy man 
once promts^ to give a poor gentleman 
and his wife a large sum of money if at 
a given time they could tell him. tlio devil's 
age. When the time came, the gentleman, 
at his wife’s suggestion, plunged first 
into a barrel of honey and then into a 
barrel of feathers, and walked on all 
fours. Presently, up came his Satanic 
majesty, and said, “ A and x years have I 
lived,” naming the exact number, “yet 
never saw 1 an animal like this.” The 
gentleman had heard enough, and was 
able to ans-wer the question without difii- 




58 (1877). 


peytt’a Arrows, three remarkable 
^ druidicol” stones, near Boroughbridge, 
in Yorkshire. Probably these stones 
simply mark the boundary of some pro- 
Periy “rjutiadi^tibn. ; 

Brid%e (7%s}, mentioned by 
, m the Golden Legend, is 


X>evil*s 

LohgfeUow 


bridge over the fella of the Reuss, in the 
canton of the Uri, in Switzerland. 

DeviPs Chalice ( The). A wealthy 
man gave a poor farmer a large sum of 
money on this condition: at the end of a 
twelvemonth he vras either to say “of 
what the devil made his chalice,” or else 
give his head to the devil. The poor 
larmer, as the time came round, hid 
himself in the cross-roads, and presently 
the witches assembled from all sides. 
Said one witch to another, “ Yon know 
that Farmer So-and-so boa sold his head 
to the devil, for he will never know 
of what the devil makes his chalice. 
1« fact, I don’t know myself.” “ Don’t 
you?” said the other; “why, of the 
parings of finger-nails trimmed on Sun¬ 
days.” The farmer was overjoyed, and 
when the time came round was quite 
ready with his answer.—Rev. W, Web¬ 
ster, Basque Legends, 71 (1877). 

DeviPs Current ( The). Part of the 
current of the BosphCrua is so called from, 
its great rapidity. 

Devil’s Den, a cromlech in Pres- 
chute, near Marlborough. 

Devil’s Dyke ( The), otherwise 
called Grim’s Dyke, This dyke ran from 
Newmarket into Lincolnshire, and waa 
designed to separate Mercia from the East 
Angles. Part of the southern boundary 
of Mercia (from Hampshire to the mouth, 
of the Severn) was called “Woden’s 
Dyke,” tiio present Wan’s Dyke. 

Because my depth and breadth to strangely doth exceed 
Men's low and wretched thoughts, Uieycoustantl)'decreed 
That by the devil's help 1 needs must raised be, 

Wberotore the "Devil'sDitch" they basely iiomM me 
Drayton, Pe^poiUon, xxi (162*1). 

Devil’s Dyke, Brighton {The), 
One day, os St. Cuthman was walking over 
the South Dotvns, and thinking to him¬ 
self how completely he had rescued the 
whole country from paganism, he was 
accosted by lus sable majesty in mrson. 
“ Ha, ha! ” said the prince of darkness ; 
“so you think by these churches and* 
convents to put me and mine to your 
ban 5 do yon ? Poor fool! why, IMs yeiy 
night will I swamp the whole lamd with 
thp sea,” “Forewarned is fori^rmed," 
thought St. Chithman, and hies him to 
sister Cecilia, superior of a convent which 
then stood on the spot of the presenh 
Dykeflouse. “Sister,” said the saint,. 
“1 love you well. This nigh^ for the 
grace of God, keep lights bumink at the 
convent windows from midnight to day« 


Ds yn/s FayiNG-pAN. 

br««k, «nd l«t nutBsea be said by ibo hol^ 
'fiuitexBeod.** At sundewa came the devil 
vrith inckaxe and spade, mattock and 
-^dioye^and aettOvrorkinri^btcood earnest 
to dig a dyke which should let ue waters of 
the sea into the downs. ** Fire and brim¬ 
stone !**>—he exclaimed, as a sound of 
, voices rose and fell in sacred song—“ Firo 
and brimstone! What's the matter with 
me? *’ Shoulders, feet, wrists, loins, all 
. seemed paralysed. Down went mattock 
and spade, pickaxe and shovel, and just 
at that moment the lights at the convent 
. windows burst forth, and the cock, mis- 

■ taking the blaze for daybreak, began to 
.crow most lustily. Off flew the devil, 

and never again returned to complete his 
. work. The small digging he effected 
' atm remains in witness of the truth of 
. tl^ legend of the “ Devil’s Dyke.” 

Devil’s Frying-Pan {ThG\ a 
.Cornish mine worked by the ancient 
, Romans. According to a very primitive 
notion, precious stones are produced from 
rcondensed dew hardened by the sun. 

■ TIub mine was the frying-pan where dew 
was thus converted and hardened. 

Devil’s Parliament {The)y the 
parliament assembled by Henry VI. at 
Coventry, in 1459. So ^llcd because it 
.passed attainders on the dukeof York and 
his chief supporters. 

Devfl’s Throat (jT^). Cromer Bay 
is so called, because it is so dangerous to 
navigation. 

Devil’s Wall (7%^), the wall sepa- 
zating Euglond from Scotland. So 
called from its great durability. 

Devonshire, according to historic 
fable, is a corruption of “Debon’s-share.” 
This Debon was one of the companions of 
Brute, the descendant of jEne'as. He 
chased the giant Coulin till he came to a 
pit eight leagues across. Trying to leap 
this cl^m, the giant fell backwards and 
lost bis life. 

. . . that ample pit, yet fiur rennwned 
For tile snat leap wbicb Debon did compd 
OouUb to make, betas elflht lacn of ground. 

Into the which retouroinc back be fell . , . 

Sad Deboa'a ibiue «■» that to Oevonehlre. 

Bpenaer. iWrp ^{ucen, IL 10 (1590), 

De'vorgoil (Xtufy JaneV a friend of 
toa Baxelwood family.-—Sir W. Scott, 
iktgMUring (time, George II.)4) 

Ui^lwlap (J)tck)f an anecdote teller, 
■wbosa sneeesa depended more upon his 


DIAMOND OlODSTS. 
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physiognomy than his wit. Mis ribdn ti^d 
his paunch were his most telling points. 

I found that the merit of hia wit wa» foonded npion'' the 
ihaklnp of a fat paunch, and tin uwtns «» Of a Mr of 
roeyjowla.—Riclianl Stole, ^ 

Dhu (A’uan), of Lochiel, a Highland 
chief, in the army of Montrose, 

MhicK-Contid Jbhn, or M*Udu}*,aHigh- 
land chief, in the army of Montrose,—^ir 
W. Scott, Legend of ilfoafrosd (time, 
Qiarles I.). 

Dhul’dul, the famous horse of Ali, 
son-in-law of Mahomet. 

Dhu’l Kamein (“fAe fwo-Aomed”), 
a true believer according to tha Moham¬ 
medan notion, who bunt tbe wall to 
prevent tbe inenrsions of Gog and Mk- 
gog.— Al Abrdn, xviii. 

Commentatora tay tha widl was built In this manner: 
Tlie workmen dug tOl they found water; and bavliw laid 
the foundation of stone and melted braw, they built thn 
superstructure of large pieces of iron, between which they 
packed wood and coal, tlU tbe whole equalled the height 
of the mountains (of ArmMiaX, rbeta setting Sre to tha 
combuetihlce. and by the use of oellowe. they nmde the Iroc 
red hot, and poured molten hnss over to' SB up tile 
iiiterstlM—Al Beld&wl. 

Dhu’lziuii^ the samamo of Jonah; 
so called because he was suscdlowed by a 
fish. 

Remember Dhulnon, when he departed in wroth, and 
tbouglit that we could not exeiciw onr power qver bun. — 
Al Xordn, sxL 

Diaibirus (Thomas), son of Dr. Dia- 
foirus. He is a yoimg medical milksop, 
to whom Arganhas promised his danght^ 
Angelique in marriage. Diafoirus pays his 
compliments in cut-and-dried speeches, 
and on one occasion, being interrupted, 
in his remarks, says, ** Madame, voua 
m'avez interrompu dans le milieu de ma 
pe'riodc, et cela m'a troubld la mdmoire.” 
His father says, “ Thomas, rdservez eda 

S une autre fois." Angelioue loves 
te (2 syL), and Thon^ Diafoizos 
goes to the wall. 

II n4 Jamals eu I'lroaglnattQn blen rtve^ at ce tea 
d'esprit qu’on rsmanitM dans qoclques tuis,... Docsqn'tt 
Atelt petit. 11 n'a Jamais dtd ce qu'on appelle mJ4rt« at 
dveille; on le voyalt tonJoun doux, paisibte, st tadittinMf 
ne dliant Jamais mot, et ne Jouant Joinals fc tone oea 
petite Jeux que t'oa nomme sufantuis.—Holttra 
Afotofs/BWptnatoW Its <1973). 

Di'amond,, one of three 
sons of tbe fairy AgapS. Thot^ very 
strong, he was slain in single ^ht' hy 
C^m'balo. His brothers were JFtra'htOiidi 
and Tri'amond.—Spenser, QueoK, 

iv. (1696). . V 

Dlamoxid 3f ousts, nine joujilAtosti*. 
toted by AJithur, mid so eaUed beeaujpe a 
diamond was jne prize, Stos 

diamonds were all wondiy sir X^imedoft 
who pres^ted theto to jbw 
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in ft ttdf, flun$ them into the 
river willed rns by titie palace.—TnD> 
nysoi^ of liing^ (‘* £3aine ”)« 

HiajnoxLd Hword, * mngie sword 
{E^ven b/ the god Syren to the king of 
tiic Gold Hines. 

Sba(pmeiina«Vciid)Uad»ot«n^«ntb«dlamoin}, that 
f!sv« a« gnat Imtni w (baiuii.—Oomtam O'AuiHnr, 
rtft«»r»«VWIow Dwarf.'* 1«8J, 

Diaanonds. The largest in the world: 

CaraU 

(tineut). CM. S^atM. Poufmr. 

1680 * Braganza KlogofPurtuRal 

— 36J —~ Bisdah of Mattoa 

-(Borneo) 

— aM Star of the South — 

— 194 orloff Otar of Utumia 

138| Fiorantina ]£mp.‘of Austria 

— 1384 —— King of Purtugal 

410 1S6|' ntt King of Prussia 

?93| 106^ Kob-Vnoor (jacen of England 

-* 86 ^lab Czar of KussU 

82| Pigotl Messrs. Ruodcll 

and Bridge 

— 98 Kaasac Lord Westminster 

na 674 Woe — 

-> 63 San(y Czar of Russia 

864 Dudley ICarl of Dudley 

» 40 Poeba of Egypt Khedive of E^pt 

*«* For particolara, nee each under its 
name. (See Stewart Diamoko.) 

Diana* heroine and title of a pastoral 
byMontemiwot, imitated from the Daphnis 
7,nd Chios of Longos (fourth century). 

i>ian'a, daughter of the widow of Flo¬ 
rence wiu whom Hcl'ena lodged on her 
A’ay to the shrine of St. Jacoucs Ic Grand. 
Oount Bertram wantonly loved Diana, 
)ut the modest girl mode this attachment 
he means of bringing about a reconcilia- 
Aon between Bertram and his wife Helena. 
-Shakespeare* AlVs WoU that Evda Well 
:i598), 

Dian'a de Dasocnxrs* daughter of 
^Iph and Louise de Lascours, and sister 
>f Martha* alias Ogari'la. Diana was 
)etrothed to Horace de Brienne, whom 
he resigns to Hartha.—^£. Stirling, The 
"Irphas, of th» Froxm Sea (1856). 

Diaii'a tho Inexorable. (1) She 
lew Orion with one of her arrows* for 
aring to n»ke love to her. (2) She 
banged Aehpfffii -into a stag and her 
'emidegs onmintowotry faim to death* 
e^se he dbaneed to look upon her 
hile bathing. (8} She with her 
mwB ^e six sons and six daughters of 
bet^se the fOnd.mother said die 
ro Latona, who had only 


Diana tbe Second of Salman, 
tin* a pastoral romance by Gil Polo. 

“Wewin pnwm Unt book," «aid the enrS, "m oare- 
foUr as it ApoUo htnuoV had been its •utbor.’'.k4!erraates, 

Diana’s Power and PunotiLous* 

^ Ttont. lustrat, aslt, Prosentlna, Luna, Diana, 

Xma, Suifreiua, fma, Mepliob fnlgine, ea^ttn. > 

Diana of the Stage* Mrs. Anne 
Bracegirdle (1663-1748). 

Dian'a’s Foresters, “minions of 
the moon,” “ Diana’s knights,” etfc., high¬ 
waymen. 

Many, then, ewcet «aa, when thou aH kina, let not 
ns Uwt are " S 4 ulm of the night's body" he eaUed. 
tfUetics ... let ns be “Diana's foreeten," “Gentlemen 
of the shade," “ minions of tbe moon."—fibshespeere, 
1 Uenry IV. act 1. sc. 2 (ISW). 

Diana’s Divery (To tccor), to be a 
virgin. 

One twelve-moons more shell wear Diaaali limy ( 

This . . . hath tbe vowed. 

Shakespeare, PtridtM iVinoa t/ Tyra, act It. se. 8 (160S). 

Diano'ra. wife of Gilberto of Friu'li* 
but amorously loved b^ Ansaldo. In 
order to rid herself of his importunities, 
she vow'ed never to yield to his suit till 
he could “ make her garden at midwinter 
as gay with flowers as it was in summer” 
(meaning Ttever). Ansaldo, by the aid of 
a magician, accomplished the appointed 
task; but when the lady told mm her 
husband insisted on her keeping her 
promise, Ansaldo, not to be outdone in 
generosity, declined to take advantage 
of his claim, and from tiiat dajr fortli 
was the firm and honourable fnend of 
Gilberto.—^Boccaccio, Decameron, x. 6 . 

The Franhlin's Tale of Chaucer La sub¬ 
stantially the same story. (See Dori- 

OEK.) 

Diarmaid* noted for his “beauty 
spot^” which he covered up with his cap; 
for any woman chanced to seo it, she 
would instantly fall in love with him.— 
Campbell, Tates of the West UigMamds- 
(“Diarmaid and Grainne”). 

Diav'olo (^ra), Michele Porza, in¬ 
surgent of Calabria (1760-1806).—Auber, 
Fra Diavoio (libretto by Scrib^ 1836). 

IHbble (Dariis), gardener at Monk- 
Was.—Six W. Bcot^.Anfi^ry (tizae, 
George III.). 

Dibu’tadefl (4 syL), a potter of 
Sicyon, whtffie daughter traced on tbe 
wall herghveris shadow, cast there by 
the light of ft lamp. Diis, it is sai^is 
the origin of portrait painting. The 
father ftpiflied the sftxne process to' his 
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potteiy, And this, it is said, is the origis 
of 'seiUptore in relief. 

\ftll ttM arts aver have * loveUer origin than that 
Aanghtov Oihatodat tmdng the betond ihodov on the 
vauf-Ouldi, ArinOnt. L a 


Dicae'a, daughter of Jove, the * 
cusing angel ” oi classic mythology. 


Forth stepped the Just DIcsm, full of mge. 
nUnees Fletcher, The Purjtte ItlanU, vL (1633). 


Diccon the Bedlamite, a b^- 
inad inendicaDt, both knave and thief. 
A specimen of tlie metre 'will be seen by 
part of Diccon’s speech; 

Monjr n myle have I widked, dUeis and sundry irjdhs,^ 
And many a good man's house nave 1 bin ot in my dais: 
Many n (toosip’s cup in my tynie have I tasted, 

And many a Iwoche and spyt have 1 both turned and 
hosted . . . 

When 1 saw U booted nit. out at dooms 1 hyed tnee. 

And cantdkt a sl> p of bacon when I saw none .pyed mee, 
Which I iittend not far hence, unless my inirpuse fayle, 
BiukU serve for a sUotng home to draw uu two pots of aJe. 

iJiccon the Bedtarnile (IoS'^). 


IMcil'la, one of Logistilla's liand- 
maids, noted for her chastity,—Ariosto, 
Orlamo Furioso (151ti). 


Dick, ostler at the Seven Stars inn, 
York.—Sir "W. Scott, Jlcart of Midlothian 
(time, George II.). 


Dich^ called “ The Devil's Dick of 
Dcllgarth ; ” a falconer and follower of 
the earl of Douglas. —Sir W. Scott, Fair 
Mix^ of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 


Dick (Mr.), an amiable, half-witted 
man, devoted to David's “ aunt,” Miss 
Betsey Trotwood, who thinks him a pro¬ 
digious genius. Mr. Dick is espccialh’ 
mad on the subject of Charles I.— 
Dickens, David Copperfield (1849). 


Dick Amlet, the son of Mrs. Aml^, 
a rich, vulgar tradeswoman. Dick as¬ 
sumes the airs of a fine gentleman, and 
colls himself colonel Shapely, in which 
character he gets introduced to Corinna, 
the daughter of Gripe, a rich scrivener. 
Just as he is about to elope, his mother 
makes her appearance, and the deceit is 
laid bare; but Mrs. Amlet promises to 
give her son £10,000, and so the wedding 
19 adjusted. Dick is a regular scamp, 
and wholly without princijyle; but being 
a dashing ^otmg blade, with a handsome 
Krton, he is admired by the ladies.—Sir 
John Vanbrugh, The Confederacy (1895). 

John Fajmerwu the*'Dick Amlet,”and John Ban, 
.ntaCtr the racubh tenront," Bnuo,”—James Smith (17S0>. 

Biok ffliAkebag, a highwftymon in 
ihe gang of eaptam Cftiepepper (the* 
Alsattan bully).r~Sir W. Scott. Fortunes 
of iiigel ifixae, James I.). 


. Dickson (Thomca), fanner at Dong- 
lasdale. 

Charles Dickson, son of the ahova 
killed in the church.—Sir W, Scott, 
Castle Dangerous (time, Henry 1;). 

Dicta'tor of Dettei^ Franjioii 
blarie Arouet de Voltaire, called the 
‘‘GreatPan” (1694-1778). 

Dictionary (A Lwit^). WUhelnr 
LeibniU (1646-1716) was so called b} 
George I. 

*** Longinus was called “ The Living 
CyclopiEdia” (213-273). 

*#■** Daniel Huct, diief editor of tht 
Delphine Classics, was called'' a Porcui 
Literarum tor his unlimited knowledge 
(1630-1721). 

Diddler (Jeremy), an artful swindler; 
a clever, seedy vagabond, who borrows 
money or obtains credit by his songs, 
w’itticisms, or other expedients.—Kenney, 
Raising the Wirul. 

Diderick, the German form of Theo¬ 
dor ick, king of the Goths, As Arthui 
is the centre of British romance and 
Charlemagne of French romance, so 
Diderick is the central figure of the 
German minnesingers. 

Didier (Henri), the lover of Julie 
Lesurques (2 syt.) ; a gentleman in feel¬ 
ing and conduct, who remains loyal to 
his fianeJe through all her trembles.—Ed. 
Stirling, The Courier of Lyons (1852). 

Die. “Ah, surely nothing dies but 
something mourns 1"—Byron, Don Juan, 
iii. 108 (1820). 

Die Young (W3lojn the Gods lose)*-- 
Byron, Don Juan, iv. 12 (1824). 

ov ol Otot 0iAoinriv uiroSpqwaci veot. 

Meiuuidar, fToifmttut, 48 (“UeiiMlw’qb 
And WbAtucaOtth but what dieth youngt 

Dnihmuuid tUSb-lMS). 

Die'go, the sexton to Lopez the 
“ Spanish curate.”—Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, The SpanM Curate (1622). 

Dic'go (Don), a man of 60, who saw« 
counti^^ maiden named Leonora^ ifhbm 
he liked, and intended to mar^ if her 
temper was as amiable as her face 
predy. He obtuned leave of hee parapd' 
to bnng her home and place her under », 
duenna for three months, and thmi eHihetj 
return her to them spotless, or to tnak^ 
her his wife. At the expiration, of 1^ 
time, he went to setUe the tniuniB^^ 
contract; and,to make aU.thingu'^pbi^ 
locked np the hbose, giving thal^s 
Ursula, but to me out»<door tre ottacbe^ 
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daeniuiB, «ad Diego syt,) totrad them 
about to elopei Being a wise man, he 
not onl 7 consented to their union, but 
gave L<Mnora a handsotao matriage por¬ 
tion.—I. BickerMaR, Tm Fadlock. 

Diet of Performers. 

Braham sang on bottle porter, 

CAxneT (i/iss) took linseed tea and 
madeira. 

Cooks ((7, F.) drank everything. 

IIbndkrsok, gum arabic and sherry. 

Incledon sang on madeira. 

JoRZ>Aii*(ifrs.f drank calves'~foot jelly 
and sherry. 

Kbam (C.) took beef’tea for breakfast, 
and preferred a rump-steak for dinner. 

Keak {Fdm.)f Emery, and Reeve 
drank cold branay-and-watcr. 

Kemulk (John) took opium. 

Lewis, mtdled wine and oysters. 

Maciusady used to eat the lean of 
mutton-chops when he acted, and subse¬ 
quently lived almost wholly on a vege¬ 
table diet. 

OxBEURY drank tea. 

Russbli. (Henry) took a boiled egg. 

Smith ( W.) drank coffee, 

\Voo0 (Mrs.) sang on draught porter, 

WsBKcn and Harley took no refresh¬ 
ment during a performance. — W. C. 
Russell, Mepresentative Actors, 272. 

Die'tricli (2 syt.). So Theod'oric tltc 
ijreat is called by the German minne¬ 
singers. In the terrible broil stirred up 
by queen Kriemhild in the banquet ball 
of Etzel, Dietrich interfered, and suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing Hagan and the 
Burgundian king Gunther. These be 
haniod over to the queen, prying her to 
set them free; but she cut oft both their 
heads with her own hands.— The JSibe- 
Imgen Lied (thirteenth century). 

Dietrich (John), a labourer’s son of 
Pomerania. He Spent twelve years 


together, they heard a cock crow, and 
an irresistible desire came over both of 
tteiP to visit ^ upper earth. John so 
fnghtened the dyes by a toad, that they 
yielded to his wish^ and gave him hoards 
^f Wealth, with part of which he bought 
the island oi Rttgen. He married 
Elizabeth, and beesme the founder of a 
vwy po^fful family v—Kdghtley, Fairy 
Mythology, (S|e TainnuusBR.; 


Dieu et Mon Dn>it, the parole 
of Richard 1. at the battle of Gisors 
(1198), 

Diggrery, one of the house-servants 
at Strawberry Hall. Being stage-struck, 
he inoculates his fellow-servants (Cymon 
and Wat) with the same taste. In the 
same house is an heiress named Kitty 
Sprightly (a ward of sir Gilbert Pump¬ 
kin), also stage-struck. Diggery’s ^ 
vouritc character was Alexander the 
Grea^” the son of “ Almon.” One day, 
playing Romeo and Juliet, he turned the 
oven into the balcony, but, being rung 
for, the girl acting “Juliet” was nearly 
roasted alive. (See Diogory.) —J, Jack- 
man, All the World's a Stage. 

Digges (Miss Markt), a friend of 
lady Penfeathcr; a visitor at the Spa.— 
Sir W. Scott, jW. Ronan's Well (time, 
George III.). 

Diggon [Davie], a shepherd in the 
ShepheardJs dalendar, by Spenser. He 
tells Hobbinol that ho drove his sheep 
into foreign lands, hoping to find better 
pasture; but he was amazed at the 
luxury and profligacy of the shepherds 
whom he saw there, and the wretched 
condition of the flocks. He refers to 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and tiieir 
abandoned mode of life. Diggon also 
tells Hobbinol a long story about Roffin 
(the bishop of Rochester) and his watch¬ 
ful dog Lauder catching a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing in the fold.— Ed. ix. (Septem¬ 
ber, 1572 or 1578). 

Diggory, a bam labourer, employed 
on state occasions for butler and footmaa 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle. He is 
both awkward and familiar, laughs at 
his master’s jokes and talks to his 
master’s guests while serving. (See 
Digoery.)— Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Coyqtter (1773). 

Diggory (Father), one of the monks of 
St. Botolph’s Priory.—Sir W. I^ott, 
Ivanhoe (time, Richard 1.). 

DiU or An e'tTi iiTn. The seeds are 
warm, strong-smelling, and aromatic. 

The trondor-nrorkbig dfll be gete . . . 

WUchcutloui iromen u«e la monr a nloe SleesM, 
Dmyton, MU. (16131b 

Dimanbhe (Mom.), a dun. Mous. 
Dimanche, a tradesman, applies to don 
Juan for mon^. Don Joan treats him 
with aU imaginable courtesy, but every 
time h# attempts to revert to business 
interrupts him with some such question 
as, Comment se ports madame Diimnehet 


_DIN. S 


or Mt oofrtf petite filte Ciavdine. conmetti 
ee ? or he petit Cmin^ fait-4l 

toajl^s bien du bruit am> son tnmbovr ? 
or lEt wire petxt dmn hru'squet, gronde- 
t-4l toujours mssi fori . . . ? and, after a 
time, he says he is very sorry, but he 
must say eood-bye for me present, and 
he leaves Mons. without his onoe stating 
the object of his call. (See Shuvfle- 
TOS».)— Molibre, Don Juan, etc. (1665). 

Din the practical part of Islam, 
containing the ritual and moral Ians. 

Dinali [I*riendly), daughter of sir 
Thomas Friendly. She loves Edward 
Blushington, “liie bashful man,” and 
becomes en^ged to him.—W. T. Mon- 
crieif. The hashfid Jfan, 

Dinah, daughter of Sandie Lawson, 
landlord of the Spa hotel.—Sir W. 
Scott, St, Momn's Well (time, George 

III.)* 

Dfnah (Aunt) leaves Mr. IValtcr 
Shandy £1000. This Mim of money, m 
Walter's eye, \iill sudice to carry out all 
the wild schemes and extravagant fancies 
that enter into his head.—Sterne, Tns- 
imm Shandy (1750). 

Dinant', a gentleman who once loved 
and still pretends to love Lamfra, the 
wife of Chaujpemcl.—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Little French Lawyer 
(1647). 

Dinaraa'de (4 ^jl.), sister of Schc> 
herazadS sultana of Persia. ,Dinarzad3 
was instructed by ber sister to woke her 
every morning an hour before daybreak, 
end say, “Suter, relate to me one of 
those delightful stories you know,” or 
“Finish before daybreak the story you 
began yesterday.” The sultan got in¬ 
terested in these tales, and revoked the 
bruel determination he hod made of 
strangline at daybreak the wife he had 
married the preceding night. (SeeBcHE- 
SBRAZADB.) 

Dina4S Dmiys or “Fort of Am¬ 
brose’* (Le. hferlin), on the Brith, a 

S alt of Snowdon. When Vortigem built 
lie fort, whatever was constructed 
during the day was swallowed up in the 
earth during the nmht. Merlm (then 
called Ambrose or Embres-Guletic) dis¬ 
covered the cause to be “two serpents 
at the bottom of a pool below the fonn- 
dation of the wor^.” These serpents 
trere inoessantly struggling wnh each 
Olfiier I one was white, and toe other red. 
Tim white serpent at first preyaiied, hut 
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ultimatelv toe red one chased the other 
out of toe pooL The red serpcMBt, he 
said, meant the Britons, and itoo white 
one toe Saxons. At first toe Saxons 
(or white serpent) prevailed, but in the, 
eople’^(M ■ . 


end “ our people ’’ (theredseipent) “sha 
chase the Saxon race beyond toe sea.”- 
Nennius, History of the Sritons (642). 


stood. Aovsd when the swM&ts 

fouKht 

The white ttiat ton the red, for whence the teoiihet 

tauKht 

The Bntoiia' ead decey. 

OrartoB, rossaun, x, (ims). 

Dine with Democritoa (To), to 
be choused out of your dinner^ 

A “Barmecide feast” is no feast at 
all._ The allusion is to Barmecide, who 
invited Schac&bac to dine vrito bim, and 
set before him only empty plates and 
disl^, pretending that toe “viands” 
mobt excellent. (See Babmecidb.) 

Dine with duke Humphrey 
(To), to have no dinner to go to. The 
duke referred to was toe son of Henry 
IV'., murdered at St. Edmundsbury, and 
buned at St. Alban’s. It wag generally 
thought that he was buried in toe nave 
oE St. Paul’s Cathedral; but the monu¬ 
ment supposed to be erected to the duke 
was in reality that of Jolm Beauchamp. 
Loungers, who were asked if toey were 
not going home to dinner, and those who 
tarried m St. Paul’s after toe general 
crowd had left, were supposed to be so 
busy looking for the duke's monument 
that they disregarded the dinner hour. 

I^e with Mahomet (To), to die. 
Similar to the classic phrase, “To sup 
with Pluto.” 

Dine (or Sup) with sir Thomaii 
Gresham, to have no dinner or supper 
to go to. At one time the Royad ^change 
was the common lounging-place of idlms 
and vagabonds. 

TIm‘ Uttls coin tbr iMinelMi t>adt«(a Due, 

Yot with nut oomuoy thon’rt tak«n m j 
For often with duke Hompfarn thou ihttt 
And Often with dr Thotnu Qnebnmina, 

Hnjnnen, Jfptgram on a Zoet Ter 0080. 

Orosa-Iiegged 


Church, and hero a host of dittneiless 
vagabonds loitered about all dan fa toe 
hope of picking up a few pence iw htwe 
serFices, ^ . 

X>iner*Out of the^Fivett W«ler, 
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the "Bief, Bklney Siiii&; so called by the. 
^Qugtt^ly B$mia (1762>IB45). 

IDjjk'enraiii^ (S to/.) or Dinas Vawk 
{^*griat mlaoe'\ the residence of the 
king of South WtfleB, built by Bhodri 
hjtawr. 

1 \fMOw ga«rttf Rb/t ktlHnm.«Ti 
AndthotetheUiUBSifoutMtuw, tbAtCaiitra 
Ww SKtbenid toUi fMlien. 

SQOtbcjr, Modoc, L 3 ( 1805 ). 


DiOgle {Qid Dick of the)^ friend of 
Hobbielillliott of the Ueugh-footfarra.— 
Sir W. Scott, The Black JOwarf (time, 
Anne). 


JDingwall (Davie)f the attorney at 
Wolf’s Hope village.—Sir W. Sicott, 
JJrtife of Latnmermoor (time, William 
III.). 


Dinias and Dercyllis (T^ Wan- 
deri^Sf AdtentureSf and Lowe of), an 
old Greek novel, the basis of the romance 
of Antonins Diog'enfis in twenty-four 
l^ks and entiUcd Incredible Things 
beyond Thvle [Talluper Thoukn Apista\, 
a store-house from which subsequent 
writers have borrowed largely. The 
work is not extant, but Photius gives an 
outline of its contents. 


iDinmout Wandy, %.e. Andrew), an 
eccentric and nuinoroos store farmer at 
Charlie’s Hope. He is called “ The Fight¬ 
ing Dinmont of Liddcsdale.” 

AHie Dinmmt, wife of Dandy Dinmont. 
—Sir W. Scott, Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

This novel has been dramatized by 
Daniel Terry. 

Dioileir BfilL Burke was so called 
from his custom of speaking so long as 
to interfere with the dinner of the mem¬ 
bers (1729-1797).. 

Diimerlesa (27ia) axe said to sit at 
a “Barmecide feast;” to “dine with 
duke Humi^^y;” “to dine with sir 
Thomas Gresham;” to “dine with De- 
mocritos.” Their hosts are smd to be the 


Dioele'tiazi, the king and father of 
Erftatus, who was placed under the charge 
“seven, wise masters” (Italian. 

In .the Trmck vmnion, the father is 
caJP^ “Dolop'aihos.” 

' (4 syU), the negro slave 

of ^e. cynic ptutosoimer Micluml Age- 

W, Simtt, Cwht 
0 / BcmU (Itoe, Btdps). 

fed Ida horses on 


human desh, and he was himself eaten by 
his horse, being thrown to it by Hei^ 
colds. 

X)ion (Xo^, father of Enphra'sia. 
Euphrasia is in love with Philoster, heic 
to the crown of Messi'na. Disguised 
as a page, Euphrasia assumes the name 
of Beilario and enters the service of 
Philoster.—Beaumont and Fletcher, Phf. 
laster or Ime Lies a-bleeding (1638). 

(There is considerable resemblance 
between “Euphrasia” and “Viola." in 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 1614.) 

Dionae'an Ceesar, Julius Caesar, 
who claimed descent from Venus, callen 
Diond from her mother. Alneas was 
son of Venus and Anchiads. 

Ecce, moutei processlt Csnarb astmm. 

ViiCUi XeloguM, iz. 47. 

Dio'ne (3 sy/.), mother of Aphro- 
ditd (Vc7m5), Zeus or Jove being the 
father. Venus herself is sometimes, 
called DiOud. 

Oh bear. . . thy treasnres to the green rSMsa 
When) young DionS strays; vitb sweetest elm 
Entire her forth to lend her angel form 
Eor Beauty’s honoured Imago. 

Akensklo, Pteamret of lioaglnatloti, L ( 17441 . 

DionysTo-wife of Cleon governor 
of Tarsus. Periclds prince of Tyre 
commits to her charge his infant daughter 
Mari'na, supposed to be motherless. 
When 14 years old, Dionysia, out of 
jealousy, employs a man to murder her 
foster-child, ana the people of Tarsus, 
hearing thereof,' set lire to her house, and 
both Dionysia and Cleon are burnt to 
death inthe flames.—Shakespeare, Pericles 
Prince of Tyre (1608). 

Dionys'ius, tyrant of Syracuse de- 
thronedEvander, and imprisoned him in 
a dungeon deep in a huge rock, intending 
to starve him to death. But Etmhras^ 
having gained access to him, red him 
fibm her own breast. Timoleon invaded 
Syracuse, and Dionysius, seeking safefy 
in a tomb, saw there Evonder the deposed 
king, and was about to kill him, when 
Euj^msia rushed forward, stmek the 
tyrant to the heart, and he fell dead at 
her feet.—A. Murphy, 2%e Qrecian 
-Laughter (1772). 

In this tragedy there are several 
gross historical errors. In act i. the 
author te^ us it was Dionjmna the 
Elder who was dethroned, and went in 
exile to Coring; hnt the elder Dionysius 
died iifSytacuae, at the age of 63, and 
it was the uouf^sr Dionysius who vvas 
deth^ed bf ^uJholeoPy and went to- 
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Corinth. In act v. he makes Euphrasia 
kill thn tyrant in Syracuse, whereas ho 
was allowed to leave Sicily, and retired 
to Corinth, where he spent his time in 
riotoiu living, etc. 

Dionys'itts [the Eldkk] was appointed 
sole general of tlie Syracusinn army, and 
then king by the voice of the senate. 
Damon “Uie Pythagorc'an ’’ opposed the 
appointment, and even tried to stab “ the 
tyrant,” but was arrested and condemned 
to death. The incidents whereby he was 
saved are to be found under the article 
Da'mon (?.».). 

Damon and PythlaSf a drama by E. 
Edwards (1671), and another by John 
Banim, in 1825. 


Dinsas, a serpent, so called becauso 
those uitten by it suffered from intoler¬ 
able thirst. (Greek, dipsa, “Urirst.*’} 
Milton refers to it in Paradise Lost x. 
626 (1665). 

Dipsodes (2 sy!.}j the people of 
Dimody, ruled over by king Apardms, 
and subju^ted by prince Fontag'rnel (bk. 
ii. 28). I^ntagruel afterwards colonized 
their country with nine thousand miiUon 
men from. Utopia (or to speak more 
exactly, 9^876,643,210 men), besides 
women, children, workme^ professoxB, 
and peasant labourers (bk. Ui. 1).—Rabe¬ 
lais, Pantag'ruel (1645). 

Dip'sody, the country oi the D^ 
sodes (2 syl\ q.v. 


Dionys'ius [the Y'oujjoer], being 
banished from Syracuse, went to Corinth 
and turned schoolmaster. 

Corinth’a pedagogue hath now 
Transferred Ids brword [tyrantj to thy brow. 

Byron, Ode to Jfttpotton. 

Dionysius the Areopagite was 
one of the judges of the Areopagite 
when St. Paul appeared before this 
tribunal. Certain writings, fabricated by 
the neo-platonicians in the dfth century, 
were falsely-a.scribed to him. The Iso- 
do'rian Decretals is a somewhat similar 
forgery by Mentz, who lived in the ninth 
century, or three hundred years after 
Isidore. 

Ih'e error of those doctrines so vicious 
Of the old Areopagite Ulanyaius. 

Longfellow, Tho (loldon Logend. 

Dionysius’s Bar, a cave in a rock, 
72 feet high, 27 feet broad, and 219 feet 
deep, the entrance of which resembled 
the shape of an e.aT.'’ It w'as used as a 
guard-room or prison, and the sentinel 
could hear the slightest whisper of the 
prisoners within. 


Dioscu'ri (sons of . 

Pollux. Generally, but incorrectly, ac¬ 
cented on the second syllable. 


Dioti'mi^ toe priestess of Mantineia 
in .Plato's Symposium^ the teacher of 
-Soc'ratSs. Her opinions on life, its 
nature, origin, end, and aim, form the 
nnclens of toe dialogue. Socrates died 
of hemlock. 

Benaifh an emerald plane 
Sts DIeflaa, teaching him that (Oed 
u hemlock. 

IhBsywn, The Mnom, Iti. 


V IMplomstistB (Pria<x o/), Charles 
Jtaimco Talleyrand da P^rigord (1764- 
1388).. 


Dircee'an Swan, Pindar; so called 
from DircS, a fountain in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thebes, the poet’s birtoplace 
(B.c. 518-142). 

Dirlos or D’Yrlos (Count)^ a 
paladin, the embodiment of valour, gene¬ 
rosity, and truth. He was sent by 
Charlemagne to the l*]ast, where he con¬ 
quered Aliar'dS, a Moorish prince. On 
his return, he foimd his young wife 
betrothed to Celi'nos (another of Charle¬ 
magne’s peers). The matter was put 
right by the king, who gave a grand 
feast on the occasion. 

Dirty Dane, now called Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 

Dirty Dinen. Napoleon I. said, 
“11 faut laver sa linge en famille.” 

Disastrous Peace (The), toe peace 
signed at Cateau-Cambresis, by which 
Ilqnri II. renounced all claim to Gen’oa, 
Naples, Mil'an, and Corsica (1659). 

Dis'mas, toe penitent thief; Gesmas 
the impenitent one. 

Imparibiu merit]* pendent trie eorporg nunltt 

DIsma* et Gesnuu, media eet DIvIna Potutoi; 

Alta petit Piame. infellK tiiflrna Gesmaa; 

Nos et res nostrae conHnet Surnma PotoUu, 

Ho* Venus dlcaa ne tn fuito tua perda*. 

A £atth.Ckaiil». 

Disney Professor, a chair in toe 
University of Cambridge, founded 
John Disney, Esq., of The Hydc^ Ingate- 
stone, for Archfeology ^1851). ’ 

Distaffl'na, toe troto-pli^t wifa bf 
general Bombasts; but ArtaxamiiAtlW) 
lung of Utopia, promised her Vheif? a 
crown ” if she would forsake toe geneoal 
for himself—a temptation too greet td iM 
resisted. When the geneinl fodnd him¬ 
self jilted, he railed 
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tip hb boots oa the branch of a tree, and 
dared any one to remove them. The king 
cut the boots downi and the generu 
out the king down. Fusbos, coming up 
at titiie crime, laid the eeneral prostrate. 

the close of the borlesque all the 
deed men jump op and join the dance, 
promi^g “te die again to-morrow,” if 
the audience desires it.— W. B. Rhodes, 
JBon^ltastea Farioso (1720). 

FslUns, on om Kneot fao pat both hnndi on hti henrt 
niid nUM up hb eyM, much after the manner of Hombastee 
Vurioeo manltig low to tMitaiBna.—-K. borgent. 

Distaff's Day January 7; so 
called because the Christmas festivities 
terminate on •’ Twelfth Day," and on the 
day following the women used to return 
to their distajes or daily occupations. 

Also called Rock Day, because 
“ rock " is another name for a distaff. 

Distance. “ 'Tis distance lends en¬ 
chantment to the view."—Campbell, 
Pleasures of Hope, i. (17&9). 

DistressedMother ( Tlie), airogedy 
by Ambrose Philips (1712). The ‘•dii- 
tressed mother ” is Andrnm'acho, the 
widow of Hector. At the fall of Troy 
she and her son Astv'anax fell to the lot 
of I^firhus king of ftplnis. Pyrrhus fell 
in love with her and wished to marry her, 
bnt she refused him. At length an em¬ 
bassy firom Greece, headed by OrestGs, 
son of Agamemnon, was sent to Epirus 
to demand ^e death of Astyanax, lest in 
manliood he might seek to avenge his 
father’s death. Pyrrhus told Andro- 
machd he would protect her son, and 
defy all Greece, if she would consent to 
■uarry him; and she yieldeil. While the 
.carriage rites were going on, the Greek 
ambassadors fell on Pyrrhus and nnir- 
‘dered him. As he fell he placed the 
crown on the head of Andromache, 
who thus became queen of Epirus, and 
the Gre^s hastens to theix ships in 
flight. This play is an English adaptation 
of Racine’s Anaromaque (1667). 

Ditohley (Gaffer), one of the miners 
employed by sir GeofErey Peveril.—Sir 
W. Bcott, jPeoerU of the Peak (time, 
Charles 11.). 

Ditli^aiiiblo Poetry (Father of), 
AshmexLesboa<fl, b.c. 626). 

X(t^U (Thomas), footman of the 
Rer. «*. Staunton, or WiUingham Rec- 
tp*y,-—Sir W. Soott, Heart of Mi^athian 
(WS, George 11.). 

Dtyoil HiS anpraine coimoUand 
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court of justice of the caliphs. The 
abbassides always sat in person in this 
court to aid in the redress of wrongs. IS 
was called ‘‘ a divan " from the Mnehes 
covered with cushions on which the 
members sat.—D’Herbelot, BiMiothiqm 
Orientale, 298. 

Dive \deeo\, a demon in Persian 
mythology. In tho mogul's palace at 
Lahore, there used to be several pictures 
of these dives (I syl.), with long horns, 
staring eyes, shag^ hair, great fangs, 
ugly paws, long tails, and other horrible 
deformities. I remember seeing them 
exhibited at King’s College in one of the 
soirees given there after the Indian 
Mutiny. 

Diver (Colonel), editor of the New 
York Roudi/ Journal, in America. His 
air was that of a man oppressed by a 
sense of his own greatness, and his 
physiognomy was a map of cunning and 
conceit.—C. Dickens, Martin Chiizzlewd 
(18U). 

Di'ves (2 syL), the name popularly 
given to the “rich man” in our Lord’s 

E arable of the rich man and La/arus; in 
atin, Dtves et Lazarus. —xvi. 

Divide and Govern, a maxim of 
Machiavelli of Florence (1465K-1527), 

Divi'na Comme'dia, the first poem 
of note ever written in the Italian lan¬ 
guage. It is an epic by Dantd Alighie'ri, 
and is divided into three parts: Hell, 
Purgatorj', and Para^sc. Dantd called 
it a comedy, because the ending is happy; 
and his countrymen added the word 
dioine from admiration of the poem. The 
poet depicts a vision, in which he is 
conducted, first by Virgil (hwnan reason) 
tlirough hell and purgatory; and then by 
Beatrice (revelatton) and finally by St. 
Bernard through we several heavens, 
where he beholds the Triune God. 

“ Hell ’’ is represented as a funnel- 
shaped hollow, formed of gradually con¬ 
tracting circles, the lowest and smallest 
of which is the earth’s centre. (See Ik- 
FBBSO, 1300.) 

“Purgatory" is a mountain rising 
solitarily from the ocean^ on that side w 
the eartn which is opposite to us. ^ It is 
divided into terrocos, and its top is the 
terrestrial paradise. (See Pubqatobt, 
1808.) ^ 

Fron^ this “top" the poet ascends 
through the seven planetary beay^ 
the fixed stars, and the “primum moi^l^ 
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to tlie empyre'an or seat of Gk>d. {See ci^led Dixie’s Land." Imaginatioa aod 
PAKaBisB, 1311.) distance soon ad%'anced ulaad into a 


Divine (The), St. John the evangelist, 
called John the Divine.” 

B^shael, the painter, vras called H 
DivinQ (1483-1520). 

Lnia MoralOs, a Spanish painter, was 
called JSl Divino (1.500-1580). 

Ferdinand de Uerre'ra, a Spanish poet 
(1616-1695). 

Divine Doctor (T/u), Jean de 
Rnyabrotk, the in^btic (1291-1381). 

Divine SpeaJeer (2Vi<?). Tyr'tamos, 
usualh” known as Thcophrastos (“divine 
speaker”), nas so called by Aristotle 
(b,C. 370-287). 

Divine Bight of Kings. The 
dogma that Jhinqs can do no wronif is based 
on a dictum of Hincmar archbisliop of 
NheiinB, viz., that ‘'king.s are subject to 
no man so long as they rule by God’s 
law.”— JhntMiai's i. 693. 

Divining Bod, a forked branch of 
hazel, susfwndcd betwien the balN of Uie 
thumbs, 'i’he inchnatiun of this rod 
indicates the presence of water-springs 
and precious metals. 

Xgw <01 Tttl'ts from the moniitoins 
Foiitt iiie rods of fortiuie (tUpr. 

Longfellow, />r%nktng Song. 

*** Jacques A} mar of Crole was tlie 
most famous of all diviners, fie lived in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth. His 
marvellous faculty .lUracted the attention 
of Euroj^e. M. Chau\in, M.D., and 
M.^ Gamier, M.D,, publi‘>}ied carefully 
written accounts i>l his wonderful powers, 
and both were eje-witnesses thereof.— 
See S. Baring-Gould, Jlj/ths of the Middle 
Ages, 


Di^t^ity. There are four professors 
m divinity at Cambridge, and threc»at 
Oxford. Those at Cambridge are the 
Hul'sean, the Margaret, the Korrisian, 
and the Begins. Those at Oxford are 
the Haigaret, the Begins, and one for 
Bcdeaiastical History. 


]Miri(no Ifodov^ico, Ariosto, author 
Orlando Furioso (1474-1583) 


Dhc'ie*S Laud, the land of milk and 
honey to American niggers. Dixie was 
a ilaverhoider of Manhattan Island, who 
removed his slaves to the Southern 
M^s, where they had to woriP harder 
Mw iUe worse j so that they were always 
wing for their old home, which they 


sort of Delectable Country or land of 
Beulah. 

Dixon, servant to Mr. lti,ch|iiTd Vere 
(I sgL). —Sir W. Scott, TAs Black Dwxrf 
(time, Anne). 

Dizsy, a nickname of Benjamin Dis¬ 
raeli, carl of Beaconsfield (1806- ). 

Djalbal, son of Yonssof, a sheikh, 
and saved by MaH'ni in the great massacre 
of the sheikhs by the Knights Hospitallers 
in the Spo'radds. He resolves to avenge 
this massacre, and gives out that he is 
Hakeem', the incarnate god, their founder, 
returned to earth to avenge their wrongs 
and lead them back to Syria. His im¬ 
posture being discovered, he kills him¬ 
self, but Loys [Zo'.tss], a young Breton 
count, leads the exiles oack to Lebanon. 

njabal b iraJctem, the Incarnate Dread, 

Ihe pbAUtawn kbnlif, king of fradl^ei. 
bobert Biownlng, Ike Xetum of the Bnuet, I. 

Djin'nestan', the realm of the djinn 
or genii of Oriental mythology, 

Dobbin (Captain aftenvardS CoUmel^f 
son of sir William Dobbin, a London 
Ir^esman. Uncouth, awkward, and tall, 
with huge feet; but faithful auid loving, 
w ith a large heart and most delicate ap 
predation. He is a prince of a fellow, 
IS proud, fund of captain George Osborne 
from boyhood to death, and adores Ameli*, 
George's wife. When she has been a 
widow for some ten years, he marries 
her.—^Thackeray, Vanity Fair (1848), 

DobbinB (Humphrey)^ the confi¬ 
dential servant of sir Robert Bramble of 
Blackberry Hall, in the county of Kent. 
A blunt old retainer, most devoid to his 
master. Under a rough exterior he con¬ 
cealed a heart brimful of kimhiesii, and 
so tender that a word would mdt it.— 
George Colman, The Foot Gentleman 
(180^. 

Dobti'ni, called Bodu'ni by 1^ s the 
people of Uloucestcrshire and Oxford¬ 
shire. Drayton refers to them in his 
Folyolbion, xvi. (1613). 

Doctor (Xhe), a romance by Sou¬ 
ther. The doctor's name is Dove, and 
his horse “Nobbs.” 

(lil^U^f^ Roger Bacon 

The Ajm^io Doctor. Thomas Auniinas 
(122^1271), “fifthdo^roflKcSnrch.” 
p.^. Doctor, Gregory of 

Bimini (*-1867)« , ^ ^ 
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Jeim Ruyshroek 

<12044961). . ' I 

The Duioifivxna Doctor^ Antonio An> I 
4rM» (*-1820). 

The SesUim Iheter^ Jean Raysbroek 
< 1204 - 13815 . ' 

arAtf Bloqw^ Doctor^ Peter Anrcolus, 
nr(dibi»hop of Aix (fourteenth century). 

Tkef' EvcoMtMoal Doctor, J. Wycliffe 
(18244884). , 

The Dlurniwitied Doctor, Raymond Lully 
(1286-1315), or Most Eniightened Doctor. 

Thc TimiuiO^ Doctor, William Occam 
<1276r-1847). 

The IrrefrtMoble Doctor, Alexander 
Hales (*4245). 

T%e Meliittuous Doctor, St. Bernard 
(10914163). 

The Most Christian Doctor, Jean de 
<3ewon (1863-1420). 

The Most Methodical Doctor, John 
Bassol (*-1847). 

The Most Profound Doctor, iEgidius 
de Colonna (1247-1316). 

2y»e Most Resolute Doctor, Durand dc 
St, Pouxcain (12674332). 

The Perspicuous Doctor, Walter Bur¬ 
ley (fourteenth century). 

Profound Doctor, Thomas Brad- 
wardino (*-1849), 

2%e Scholastic Doctor, Anselm of Laon 
(1050-1117). 

27ie Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventura 
(1221-1274). 

27ie Singular Doctor, William Occam 
0276^1347). 

The Solemn Doctor, Henry Goethals 
(12274293). 

TTu} Solm Doctor, Richard Middleton 
<*-1804). 

The Suhtle Doctor, Duns Scotiis (12G5- 
1308), or Most Subtle Doctor, 

The. Tliorotech Doct<»r. William Varro 


2n« Tliorotegh Doctor, William Varro 
(thirteenth centurjO* 

The Unicersal Doctor, Alain dc Lille 
(1114-1,208); Thomas Aquinasjl224~I274). 

The Venerable Doctor, William de 
Chainpeaux (*-1126). 

TV WcU-fomdi^ Doctor, .(Egidius 
Rwnanns (1247-1816). 

The Wise Doctor, John Herman Wessel 
<1409-1489), 

)VondSsr/H( Doctor, Roger Bacon 
<1*1^1292). 

of the Church. The 
uTOg* C3mtoh recognizes four doctors, 
AthanKsina. St. Basil, St. Gregory 
^ Ry^tsa, Rt* John Ckiysostom. 

C^nrch ree^inizes St. An- 
,St* Jejwme, St. Umbrose, and 
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(Por aU other doctors, see under the 
proper name or nickname.) 

Doctor’s Tale (The), in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tates, is the Roman story of 
Virginius given by Livy. This story is 
told in French in the Roman de la Rose, 
ii. 74, and by Gower in his Confessio 
Amantis, vii. It has furnished the subject 
of A host of tragedies: for example, in 
French, Maire't (1628); Leclerc (1646); 
Campestron (1683) ; Chabanon (1769) ; 
I.aharpc(1786); I.eblancdeGuillct(178^; 
Guiraud (1827) j LatourSt. Ybars (1846). 
In Italian, Alftcri (1784); in Oerrmn, 
rx:ssing (1775): and in English, Knowles 
(1829). 

Doctor’s Wife {The), a novel by 
Miss Braddon, adapted from Madame 
liomry, a French novel. 

Dodder {The Artful), the sobriquet 
of Jack Dawkins, an artful, thievish 
young scamp, in the boy crew of Fogin 
the Jew villain.—C. Dickens, Oliver Twist, 
viii. (1837). 

Dodmgtoi^ whom Thomson in¬ 
vokes in his Summer, is George Bubb 
Dodington, lord Mcleomb-Regis, a British 
statesman. Churchill and Pope ridiculed 
him, while Hogarth introduced him in 
his picture called the “Orders of Peri¬ 
wigs.” 

Dod'ipoU (Dr.), any man of weak 
intellect, a dotard. Hence tbe proverb, 
Wise as Dr, Dodipoll, meaning “ not wise 
at all.” 

Dodman or Doddiman. A snail 
is so colled in the civstem counties. 

I’m A rcgulnr dodnum, 1 Am," gold Mr. Pegijottr—by 
which lie nieaut “ bhaII,"—C. Dickem,OcMior- 
field, tIL (184S>. 

Doddtman, doddlniKn, put ontjtmr honts, 

For here coraei a tbM to eteAl four ccfims. 

Common Populour AAyme in JSomfoOu 

^odon or rather Dodoens {Rem- 
bert), a Dutch botanist (1617-1585), phy¬ 
sician to the emperors Maximilian 11. and 
Rodolph II. His works are Frumentorum 
ct Leguminum IJistoria ; Riorum Historia; 
Purgantium Radioum at Herbarum Historia; 
Stirpium Historia; all included under 
the general title of “The History of 
Plants.” 

Of tlWM Aort hMpfnl herbs yet tell we hat a few.' 

Ih thoM unmimhkted aorta, of aUnplea hen that ipew, 
.Which Jnatlr toMtdown e'en Dodon abort dothnll. 

Dnqltoii, PotuMioH, xUi. p6l3). 

Dodp'na (in Eplros), famous for the 
most laoient oracle m Greece. The 
responses were made by an old woman 
called k IjecauSe Greek word 
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00 ^ mesDS eitlier “ old women ” or 
**pigeonB.” AccordiM to fable, i^eus 
gave his daughter ThfbO^ two black 
pigeons endowed with the gift of human 
speedi: one flew into Libya, and gave the 
xesponses in the temple of Ammon; the 
other into Kpiros, where it gave the re¬ 
sponses in Dodona. 

We are told that the priestess of Dodona 
derived her answers from the cooing of 
the sacred doves, the rustling of the 
sacred trees, the bubbling of the sacred 
fountain, and the tinkling of bells or 
pieces of metal suspended among the 
branches of the trees. 

And Dodonn’s oak swang lonely 
Henceforth to the tenipcit only. 

Mrs. Browiuug, Head I'an, 17. 

13od.S (Meq)j landlady of the Clachan 
or Mowbery Arms inn at St. Honan’s Old 
Town. The inn was once the* manse, 
and Meg Dods reigned there despotically, 
but her wines were good and her cuisine 
excellent. This is oneof the best lotvcomic 
characters in the whole range of fiction. 

She bad hair of a brindled colour, betwixt bliu^k and 
grey, \rbich was apt to escape In eiMocksfrmn under her 
mutdi when she was throan into violent oiiltalidn ; lung 
skinny bands terminated by stout telons. grey e)cs, thin 
Itps, a rubust perron, a brond thongb fat clicst, capital 
wind, and a voice that could match a choir of Sshvionien. 
<-^ir W. Scott, Si. Rman'i WeU, i. (time, George Ill.}. 

(So good a housewife was this eccentric 
landlady, that a cookery-book has been 
published bearing her name; the authoress 
18 Mrs.^Johnstone, a Scotchwoman.) 

Dodson, a young farmer, called upon 
by Death on hi.s wedding day. Death 
told him he must quit his Susan, and go 
with him. “With 3 ’ou!’* the hapless 
husband cried ; “ young as I am, and un¬ 
prepared?” Death then told him he 
womd not disturb him yet, but would 
call again after giving him three warn¬ 
ings. When he was 80 years of age, Death 
called again. “ So soon returned ? ” old 
Dodson cried. “ You know you promised 
me three warnings.” Death then told him 
that as he was “ lame and deaf and blind,” 
he had received his three warnings.—Mrs. 
Thxale [Piozzi], Ths Three Warnings. 


Dodson and Fogs (Messrs,), two 
nnprineipled lawyers, who undertake on 
Iheir own speculation to bring an action 
against Mr. Pickwick for breach of 
promise,” and file accordingly the famous 
suit of <‘Bardell o, Kckwick.”—C. 
Dickens, The TicAunck Papers (I8d6}. 

Doe (Mm) and PiehardSae, stibstitu- 
^usial asmes fmr plaintiflf and defendant in 
sa setioii e< ejectment. Abolished in IS&2, 


(Messrs,), two 


Doeg, Saul's herdsman, who told him i 
that the priest Abim'elech had suppU^d 
David with food; whereupon the idng 
sent him to kill Abimelech, and Doeg 
slew priests to the number of four score 
and five (1 Samuel xxii. 18). In pt. ii* 
of the satire called Absedont and Achito- 
phel, Elkaneli Settle is called Doeg, 
because he “ fell upon ” Dryden wiUi hia 
pen, but was only a “ herdsman or drives 
of asses.” 

Dock, tho' without knowiiiK how or why. 

Mode »tiU n blunderlbe kind of melody. . , 
rail on, . . 

But if he Jumble* to one line ofwnn, 
ludlvt him of a enpItaJ offence. 

Tate, Abialavi and AebUofhtt, U. (US8S). 

• 

Dog (Agrippa's). Cornelius Agrippa 
had a dog which was generally suspected 
of being a spirit incarnate. 

Arthur's t)og, “Cavall.” 

Dog of Belgrade, the camp-sttttler, 
was named “ Clumsey.” 

Ijord Byron's Dog, Boatsw.'iin.” 1 1 was 
buried in the garden of New'stead Abbey.. 

Dog of Cat^rine de Medim, “ Phoebtl,” 
alap-do". 

CuthuTlin's Dog was named “ Luath,” a 
svrift-footed hound. 

Dora's Dog, “ Jip.”—C. Dickens, David 
Coppcrficld. 

Douglas's Dog, “ Luflfra.”— Lady of tho 
Lake. 

Drigone's Dog was “Mcera.” Erigonfi 
is the con.stellation Virgo, and Moera the 
star called Cants. 

Eurytion's Dorf (herdsman of Gciyon), 
“ Orthros.” It had two heads. 

FingaCs Dog was named “ Bran.” 

Geryen's Dogs. One was “Gargittos” 
and the other “Orthros.” The latter was 
brother of CerbSros, but it had only two 
heads. Hercules killed both of Geryon’s 
dogs. 

I>andseer's D<^, “ Bratus.’* Introduced 
by the great animal painter in his picture 
called “The Invader of the Larder." 

Llewellyn's Dog was named “ Gelert; ” 
it was a greyhound. (See Gulert.) 

Lord Lurgan's Dog was named “Master 
M'Grath,” from an orphan boy who 
reared it. This dog won three Wliterioo 
cups, and was presented at court by the 
express desire of queen Victoria, the vc^ 
year it died. It was a nporring 
ttoimd (born 1866, died Christmas Day, 
187i3. 

Mnria's Dog, “ Silvio. "-^Sterne, SffdU- 
mental Jonmey, 

Dog of Montargis. This was a dog 
named belonging to Anbri de 

Montdidier, • oaptam the 
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Attbri wftii murdered is tbc forest; 
of Bondy by bis friend, lieutonant 
Maceixe, in tbe Bamo regiment. After its 
master's death, tibtc do^ showed such a 
strange aversion to Macaire, that suspicion 
WHS aroused igainst him. Some say he 
was fritted imamst the dog, and confessed 
the crime. Others soy a sash was found 
on him, and tiie sword-knot was recog¬ 
nized by Ursula as her own work and gift 
to Aubn. Ihia Macaire then confessed 
the crime, and his accomplice, lieutenant 
Ijandry, riying to escape, was seized by 
the dog and bitten to dcidh. This story 
wa« dianyktizetl in French by Pixdrdeoort 
(1814), and rendered into English. 

Orion's Dogs; one was named “Arc- 
toph'onos ” and the other “ Pto-opliagos.” 

Fv.nch's Dog, “Toby.” 

Sir TV. Scott's Dogs, His deer-hound 
was “ Maida.” His jet-black greyhound 
was “ Hamlet.” He had also two*Dandy 
Dinmont terriers. 

Dog of the Seven Sleepers, “ Katinir.” 
It spoke with a human voice. 

In Sleary's arms, the performing dog 
is called “ Merryleys,” — C. Dickens, 
Hard Times. 

(For Action's fifty dogs, see Dictionarg 
of Phrase and Fable, 234.) 

Dog. ^ The famous mount St. Bernard 
dog which saved forty human beings, Avns 
named “Barry.” The stuffed skin of 
this noble creature is preserved in the 
museum at Berne. 

Dog CThe), DiogSnSs the cynic (ij.c. 
412-623), when Alexander encountered 
him, the young Macedonian king intro¬ 
duced himself with the words, “ T am 
Al^andcr, sumamed ‘ the Great.’ ” To 
wliich the philosopher replied, “And I 
am Dlogen§s, sumamed ‘the Dog.’” The 
Atheu^s raised to his memory a pillar 
of Parian marble, surmounted with a dog, 
and bearing the,following inscription:— 


Dogs were supposed by the ancient 
Gaels to be sensible of their masters’ 
death, however far they might be sepa¬ 
rated. 


ine mower or Colmln remains Is the ball... his 
dogs am howling Id their place. . . , •♦Art thoo faileu, 
iii> lair-bulrail soOf In £riii*a dlsxnal warr*'w*OMlaiL 
Teiwra, v. 


Its dismal warl^'w-.Omlaii, 


Dogs. The rivo sisters of Zobei'dd (3 
sgl.) were tamed into little black dogs 
for casting ZobeidG and “theprince" into 
the sea. (See ZoitKine.) 


Dogs of War, Famine, Sword, and 
Fire. 


Tbe« should the wsirUke Harry, like himself. 


Unshed 111 like hounds, should Famine, uwoid, and Fire 
Crouch for employment. 

Sliakespeare, A'inff JBenrp V. 1 chorus (1S99}. 

D 9 g-he^ed Tribes (of India), 
mentioned in the Italian romance of 
Gueri'm ifescMno. 


Dog-rose (Greek, kvno-rodon). So 
called because it was supposed to core the 
bite of mad dogs. 

A momi vero [l.e. <tf a mad dog\ unicnm remedlum 
orarulo qnodam imper reprrttim. radix sylTestrls rosm 
ci/norrhodot appellatur.—Fliny, Bin. Nat.. 
vlli. <13: see also xxv. 6. 

Dogberry and Verges, two ig- 
norant conceited constables, who greatly 
mutilate tbeir words. Dogberry califs 
“ assembly ” dissembhj ; “ treason ” he 
calls perjury; “calumny” he calls bur- 
glary ; “ condemnation,” redSmption ; 
‘ ‘ respect, ” suspect. When Conmde says, 
“Away! you are an ass;” Dogberry teljs 
the town clerk to write him down “ an 
ass.” “ Masters,” he says to the officials, 
“ remember I am an ass.” “ Oh that I 
had been writ down an ass! ” (act iv. sc. 2). 
■—Shakespeare, ZCuc/i Ado about Notkina 
(1600). 

Dogget, wardour at the castle of 
Garde Doloureusc.—Sir W. Scotty The 
Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 


. l^r. d(tt, vhiit guard you In that tombi" 

*w)g. “HUiuunh?'' Plogonds. "Rroinfart" 
SinfipS, •' H« who made a tub hit home 1" 

The wme; nov dead, among tlie star* a star. E.C.B, 


(TAa TArocian), Zo'ilus the gran 
socalledforhis snarling, captioi 
^mcisms on Homei^ Plato, and iso'eratg 
J^t^os contemporary with Philip ( 




Dogget's Coat and Badge, the 
great prize in the Thames rowing-match, 
given on the Ist of August every year. So 
called from Tfaonms Dog^t, au actor of 
Drury Lane, whosignalizedtheaccessionof 
George I. to the throne by giving annually 
a _ waterman’s coat and badge to the 
winner of the race. The Fiwmongers’ 
Company add a guinea to the prize. 

^ Do(dey ULbrdhctm), a citizen and re¬ 
bred slop-seller. He was a charity boy, 
wholly without education, hot made 
£30,1K)0 in trade, and is determined to hava 
“a lamed skollard for his son-in-law.’* 
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iibrsi^Horatii], a study of horses^ and so 
dn. lieiiig resolved to juo^ between the 
rival schoiarslup of an Oxford pedant 
and a captain in the army, he gets both 
to epeak Greek before him. Gradiis, tlie 
fl^olar, quotes two lines of Greek, in 
which the word panta occurs four times. 

Pantry ! " cries the old sloji-seller; 
^‘ycu can’t impose upon me. I know 
^ntry is not Greek.” The captain tries 
English fttstian, and when Gradiis main¬ 
tains that the words are English, “Out 
upon you for a jack.anapes,” cries tJie 
old man; “as if 1 din’t know my own 
mother tongue! ” and gives his verdict in 
favour of the captain. 

Elizabeth Douey^ daughter of the old 
slop-seller, in love with captain Granger. 
She and her cousin Charlotte induce the 
Oxford scholar to dress like a beau to 
please the ladles. By so doing he dis¬ 
gusts the old man, who exclaims, “Oh 
3iat 1 should ever have been such a dolt 
as to take thee for a man of lamcn’! ” So 
the c^tain wins the race at a canter.— 
Mrs. Cowley, Who's the Dupe ? 

Doll Common, a young woman in 
league with Subtle the alchemist and 
Face hifl ^y,—^B. Jonson, The Alchemist 
(1610). 

Mrs. Mtchard [1711-1768} could pass from " lads Mac¬ 
beth” to ” Doll Commoa”—Leiidi Hunt 

Doll Tearslieet, a “bona-roba.” 
This virago is cast into prison witli Dame 
Quickly (bostess of a tavern in East- 
cheap), for the death of a man that they 
and Pistol had beaten.—Shakespeare, 
2 Henry IV, (1598). 

Dollallolla (Queen), wife of king 
Arthur, very fond of stiff punch, b^it 
scorning “ vulgar sips of brandy, gin, 
and rum.” • She is the enemy of Tom 
Thumb, and opposes his marriage with 
her daughter Huncamunca; but when 
Noodle announces that the red cow has 
devonred the pigmy giant-queller, she 
kills the messmiger for his ill tidings, 
uztd is herself killed by Frizaletta. Queen 
.DolhdloUa is jealous of the giantess 
Qibadalca, at whom his majesty casts 

sheep’s eyes.”— 2’om Thumb, hy Fielding 
the noVeUst (1780), altered by O’Hara, 
asihoeof J(%fe»(1778). t 


Eoroughf .who 


chaiM^ in 
^ed flaying 


"Awtel ATOlat” almcrUid; - 

Tbto aatd, «lw genth vltta a 

DM. 

Cttbbsi {laua 

Dolly of the Citop-botuie 
(Queen’s Head Passage, Patenmster Bow 
and Newgate Street, London). Her cele- 
britjr arose from the exceUaicy of her 
provisions, attendance, accommodation, 
and aen’ice. 'The name is that of the old 
cook of the establishment. 

The brotb iwivliig, and tbelmad was fair. 

TbesnuiU boergnitaftil and as pepper stions. 

Tlte beof^teaks tender, and the ]^>bedM yoaaSi 

Dolly TnHL Captain Macheath 
says she was “ so taken np widi stealing 
hearts, she left herself no tidle to steu 
anything else.”—^Gay, The Beggar's Opera, 
ii, I (1727). 

Dolly Vardan, daughter of Gabriel 
Varden, locksmith. She was loved to 
distraction by Joe Willet, -Hugh of the 
Maypole inn, and Simon Tappertit. 
Dolly dressed in the Watteau style, and 
w'as lively, pretty, and bewitching.—C. 
Dickens, Barmby Budge (1841). 

Dolman, a light-blue loosc-rfitring 
jacket, braided across the front with 
black silk frogs, and embroidered from 
the cuffs almost to the shoulders with 
gold lace of three rows interwoA''cn. It is 
used as tlie summer jacket of the Al¬ 
gerian native troops. Ihe winter jacket 
m called a “ pelisse.” 

Dol’on, “a man of subtle wit imd 
wicked mind,” father of Guizor (groom 
of PollentC the Saracen, lord of “ Par¬ 
lous Bridge ”). Sir Ar'tegal, with scant 
ceremony, knocks the life out of Guizor, 
for demanding of him “ passage>peimy ” 
for crossing the bridge. Soon afterwards, 
Brit'omart and Tjuus rest in Dolon’a 
castle for the night, and Dolon, mistak¬ 
ing Britomart for sir Artegal, sets upon 
her in the middle of the night, but is 
overmastered. He now runs with his two 
surviving sons to the bridge, to prevent 
the passage of Britomart and Talus j but 
Britomart runs one of them through with 
her spear, and knocks the other mto ihe 
river.—Spenser, Fmry Queen, v. g (Id^). 


Dol'on tllyased. Dolon undpr-* 
took to enter the Greek camp and 
word back to Hector w exact aeomml^ 
everything. Accordingly ho p^ Oh A 
wolfs skin and prowled about the camp 
on all fours. Ulysses saw tibrotu^ the 
disguise, and said to Diomed, “Ystnder 
man is from tEa host.. Is 

pass a few paeiiHi, jmd d , 

so^ ‘Iha 
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.f«UO% ftaa navMw "pumped” out of 
all about tiie Trojan plans, and the 
anivB$ of Kbesua, Biomed smote him 
uritli his ^dbiou .on the mid-neck and 
siewhhii, Tbia is tiie subject of bk. x. 
bl thft SQd therefore this book is 
^ttllea ^*D(^Ooia” (“the deeds of 
Bolon '•) or ‘ ‘ Bblopbon'ia ” (“ Dolon’s 
murder”). 

Ftdl of eunnhig. like UlriM^ whtsUe 
mm bSoDared boor Dolon. 

' Byrou^ Jhn Jvan, sUi. 105 (Uffi-i). 

l>olo^a'tds, the Sicilian king, who 
placed his s(^ Lucien under the charge 
of seven ■wl&e masters.*’ When grown 
to man’if estate, Lucien's stcp-mothcr 
made improper advances to him, which 
he repulsed, and she accused him to the 
king of insulting her. By astrology the 
prince discovered that if he could tide over 
seven days his life wohld be saved; so 
the wise masters amused the king w'ith 
seven tales, and the king relented. The 
prince himself then told a talc which 
embodied his own history; the eyes o£ the 
king were opened, and the queen was con¬ 
demned to death.— Sandewar's jPurables 
(French version). 

Dombey (Ifr.), a purse-proud, self- 
contained London merchant, living in 
Portland Place, Bryanatonc Square, with 
offices in the Cit;p^. His god was wealth; 
and his one ambition was to have a son, 
that the firm might be known as “ Dom- 
and Son,” When Paul was horn, 
his ambition w'as attained, his whole 
heart was in the boy, and the loss of the 
mother was but a small matter. The 
boy’s death turned Ms heart to stone, 
and be treated his daughter Florence not 
only witih utter indifference, but as on 
actiml interloper. Mr. Dombey married 
a second time, but his wife eloped with 
his manager, James Corker, and the proud 
spirit of merchant was brought low. 

Pom! Domheif. son of Mr. Dombey; a 
delicate, sensitive little boy, quite un¬ 


equal to the great things expected of hhn. 
He was sent to Dr. Bfimber’s school, but 
eoongave way under the strain of school 
In Ms short life he won the 
J^e. of Ml who knew Mm, and Ms sister 
was espei^Uy attached to Mm, 
B|8 death is b^uiifairy told. During Ms 
last he; wag baunt^by the sea, and 

was., always wondering what the wild 
were Mving, 

. , Mr^ Dombey’s 

a pretty, amiable, mother- 
. who Meunred bait’s 
'■ Hv^;' and thrived 
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wMle her yom^r brother Paul dwindled 
and died. Florence hungered to be 
loved, but her father bad no love to 
bestow on her. She married Walter Gay, 
and when Mr. Dombey was broken m 
spirit by the elopement of Ms second 
wife, his grandchildren were the solace 
of his old age.—C. Dickens, Dombey and 
Son (1846). 

Dom-Haniel originally meant a 
public school for magic, established at 
Tunis; but w'hat is generally understood 
by the word is that immense establish¬ 
ment, near Tunis, under the “roots of 
the ocean," established by Hol-il-MaiF- 
graby, and completed by bis son. There 
were four entrances to it, each of wMch had 
a staircase of 4000 steps; and magicians, 
gnomes, and sorcerers of every sort were 
expected to do homage there at least 
once a year to Zatanai' [Satan]. Dom- 
Daniel was utterly destroyed by prince 
Habed-il-Rouman, son of the caliph of 
Syria.— ConiinmtUm of the Arabian Mightii 
(“History of Maugraby ”). 

Soutbey has made the destruction of 
pom-Daniel the subject of Ms 'J^aldba-^ 
in fact, Thalaba takes the office of 
Hahed-il-Rouman; but the general inci¬ 
dents of the two tales have no other 
resemblance to each other. 

Domestic Poultry, in Dryden’s 
Hind and Panther., mean the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; so called from an estab¬ 
lishment of priests in tbe private chapd of 
^Vhitehall. The nuns are termed “ sister 
partlet with the hooded head ” (1687). 

Dominick, the “Spanish fryar,” a 
kind of ecclesiastical Falstaff. A most 
immoral, licentious dominican, who for 
money would prostitute even the Church 
and Holy Scriptures. Dominick helped 
Lorenzo in Ms amour with Elvi'ra tbe 
i|(ife of Gomez. 

Ha i* a hnga, fat, rallgioiu gmUeman ... Ur 
to ba a pope. UJs gllk are as rosyaaaturkei-co^'s. Kb 
big bellr walks in state before hhn.Ukea harbinger; an«t 
bb gou (7 legs come UmpibR after ft. Mevw waa a 
tun of devotion aeon.—Dirden. rite gwuOA /ivor.U. S 
( 16801 . 

Dom'ine Btekan (corruption of 
Dominus tecum, “ the Lord be witii thee"). 
A witch, being asked how she contlrived to 
kill all the cMldren of a certain fMaily in 
infancy, replied, “ Easily enough. T^en. 
the infant sneezes, nobody says *^Domine 
Btekan,’ and then 1 become mistress of 
the; ckild.”“-Rev. W. Webster, Basque 
Ijeqerm, 78 (1877). 

Doixiiz^e ; Ms 

nameis Atet. He s tiie ifotor tA Ellam- 
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govim Hotise, very fwor, very modest, 
and aramxded with Latin quotations. His 
ecmstant exclamation is Prodigious!" 

Somlnte Sampson Is a poor, modest, humbls scholar, 
who tad won his wajr through tlie classics, but fitUen to 
tta leowaid in the voyage of We.—Sir W. Scott, Gug 
Manc t t r iti g (time, George 11.). 

IDorn'inique (3 syl.), the gossiping 
old footman of the Franvals, who fancies 
himself quite fit to keep a secret. He is, 
however, a really faitMul retainer of tlic 
family.—'fh. Holcroft, 27m Deaf arid 
DurnS (1785). 

Domitian a Marksman. The 
emperor Domitian was so cunning a 
mexksman, that if a boy at a good 
distance oS held up bis hand and 
stretched his fingers abroad, he could 
shoot through the spaces without touch¬ 
ing the boy’s hand or any one of his 
fingers. (See Tell, for many similar 
marksmen.)—Peacham, Complete Gentle¬ 
man (1627). 

Domizia^ a noble lady of Florence, 
greatly embittered against the republic 
for its base ingratitude to lier two brothers, 
Forzio and Berto, whose death she hoped 
to revenge. 

I nm a daughter of the TrarerMri, 

Sister of Forzio and Beito both . . , 

I knew that Florence, that could dunbt tlieir faith. 
Must needs ni&trUbt a stranger's; holding back 
Reward front Uiein, most hold liack his rcwanl. 

Robt. Rrowning, Lurla, ill. 


nando. ^renza, who went by the name 
of Victoria for a time, and is the person 
don Alphonso meant to many, espouses 
don Caesar.—O’Keefe, Castle of Amalusta. 

*#* For other dons, see under the sur¬ 
name. 

Donaclia dhu na Dunaigh, the 
Highland robber near Ro-seneath.—Sir \V. 
Scott, JSeart of Midlothian (time, George 

IX.)« 

Donald, the Scotch steward of Mr. 
Mordent. Honest, plain-spoken, faith¬ 
ful, and nnfiinching in his duty.—Hol- 
eroft, The Desert^ Daughter' (altered 
into The Steward). 

Donadd, an old domestic of MacAula}', 
,f3ie Highland chief.—Sir W. Scott, Legend 
ef Montrose ^time, Charles I.). 

l>cmald of the Hammer, son of 
die kurd of Invemahyle of th# West 
H^tklfinds of Scotland. When Green 
.Cu^ illissassinated the laird and his house- 
w icdlsnt; Donald was saved, by his 
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foster-nurse, and afterwards brou^t up 
by her husband, a blacksmith.. He bc^ 
came so strong that he could work for 
hours with two fore-hammers, one ih esch 
hand, and was therefore called Domuilnan 
Ord. "When he was 21 he marched witti 
a few adherents gainst Green Colin, and 
slew him, by which means he recovered 
his patcrnarinheritance. 

Donalil of the smlUir, the "eon of We hammer,* 

Killed the boiikvoriocluiwe with mourning waotanour. 

Quoted by ilr Widter Scott in ZVttet i/ a OrmS* 
/atlt*r, 1. 3P. 

Donax, same as Thor, the god of 
thunder among the ancient Teutons. 

Donation of Penin. When Pepin 
conquered Ataulf (Adolphus), tiie ex¬ 
archate of Ravenna fell into his hmids. 
Pepin gave the pope both the ex-archate 
and me republic of Rome; and tins 
munificent gift is the world-famous 
“Donation of Pepin,” on whidi rested 
the whole fabric of the temporal power fd 
the popes (a.t>. 756). Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Italy, dispossessed the pope of 
his temporal sovereignty, and added the 
papal states Jto the united kingdom of 
Italy, over which he reigned (1870). 

Dondasch', an Oriental giant, con¬ 
temporary with Seth, to whose service he 
was attached. He needed no weapon.^, 
because he could destroy anything by his 
muscular force. 

Don'ogild (3 syl.), the wicked mother 
of'Alla king of Northumberland. Hating 
Custance because she was a Christian, 
Donegild set her adrift with her infant 
son. When Alla returned from Scotland, 
and discovered this act of cruelty, he put 
his mother to death; then going to Bc^e 
on a pilgrimage, met his wife and child, 
who had been brought there a little time 
previously.—Chaucer, CanteHntry Tales 
(“ The Man of Law’s Tale,” 1388). 

Don'et, the first grammar, put into 
the hands of scholars. It was that , ^ 
Dona'tus the grammarian, who tw^t 
in Rome in the fourth century, and was 
the preceptor of St. Jerome, '^en 
“Graunde Amour” -was sent to sttidy 
under lady Gramer, she tsu^ht him, a8 
he says: 

nrst my donot, aaS than my ucedMca ' 

8. Hawei, The faiUmtitfPleture, v. (tima, BtalT Vn.L 

Doni'ea, on1y> child of the 
Ar'kinlow (an elderly mwoi). Yswik 
Eb'erhard loi^ her, and the nonuh 
maiden was betrothed to him. Wal^tm 
one evening by the lakejt DotHen kMUd 
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tile eoQnd <d tlie deatii-spectre, and fell 
lifele<n in the anna of her lover. Presently 
the d^ maiden received a supernatural 
vitalit^i^ but-her cheeks were wan, her 
lips Uvid, her ej^s lustreless, and her 
lap-dog howled when it saw her. Ebcr- 
1 m^ still resolved to marry her, and to 
chm^ they,went; but when he took 
Donica’s h^d into his own it was cold 
and clammy, the demon fled &om her, 
and the body dropped a corpse at the feet 
of the bridegroom.—R. Southey, Donica 
{a Finnish bmlad). 

ibotmerlm'gel ^udolph)^ one of the 
Swiss deputies to Charles “the Bold,” 
duke of burgundy. He is cousin of the 
sons of Arnold Bicderman the landam- 
man of Unterwolden (u/tas count Arnold 
of Geierstein). 

Theodore JDonnerhugel, uncle of Ru¬ 
dolph. He was page to the former baron 
of Amheim [Am.AiTne].—Sir W. Scott, 
Anne of Oeierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Do'ny, Florimel’s dwarf.—Spenser, 
Fa^ry Queen, iii. 5 and iv. 2 (1590,1596). 

rOonzel del FeHbo (Fl), the knight 
of the sun, a Spanish romance in Tlte 
Mrror of Knighthood. He was “most 
excellently fair, ” and a ‘ ‘ great wanderer; ” 
hence he IS alluded to as “that wander¬ 
ing knight so fair.” 

Doolin of Mayence (2 syl.), the 
hero and title of an old French romance 
of chivalry. He was ancestor of Oder 
the Dane. His sword was called Mar- 
veilleuse (“wonderful”). 


Doomsday Sedgwick, William 
Sedg^ck, a fanatical “ prophet ” during 
the Commonwealth. He pretended that 
the l^e of doomsday had been revealed 
to him in a vision; and, going into the 
garden sir Francis Russell, he,denounced 
a party of gentlemen playing at bowls, 
and bade wem prepare for the day of 
doom, whidi was at hand. 


pooimi, an earl who tried to make 
Enid his handmaid, and “ smote her on 
the cheek” because she would not wel¬ 
come him. Whereupon her husband, 
(wunt Geraint, started np and slew 
Wfl ^'Tnsset-bearded earl."‘“Tenny8on, 
Idylh of the King (“ Enid , 

I^oor-Oiiener (2%c), Cratgs, the 
Thel^; so called because he used to go 
cnrly of a morning, and 
vebuk* the people for theis late rising. 

. Dorft f^MOPiloW], a pretty, warm¬ 


hearted little doll of a woman, with no 
practical views of the duties of life or the 
value of money. She was the “child- 
wife ” of David Copperfield, and loved to 
sit by him and hold his pens while he 
wrote. She died, and David then mar¬ 
ried Agnes Wickfield. Dora's great pet 
was a dog called “ Jip,” which died at the 
same time as its mistress.—C. Dickens, 
David Copperfield ^849). 

Dora'do (El), a land of exhaustlcss 
wealth; a golden illusion. Orella'na, 
lieutenant or Pizarro, asserted that he had 
discovered a “ gold coimtry ” between the 
Orino'co and the Am'azon, in South 
America. SirWalter Raleigh twicevisited 
Guia'na as the spot indicated, and pub¬ 
lished highly coloured accounts of its 
enormous wealth. 

'Dorali'ce (4 syl.), a lady beloi'ed by 
Rodomont, but who married Mandri- 
cardo.—^Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Dor'alis, the lady-love of Rodomont 
king of Sar/a or Algiers. She eloped 
with Mandricardo king of Tartary.— 
Bo^ardo, Orlando Innamorato (1496) ;'and 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Dorante (2 syl.), a name introduced 
into three of Moliere’s comedies. In Lea 
Fucheuz he is a courtier devoted to the 
chase (1661). In La Critique r^cole dea 
Femtnes he is a chevalier (1662). In Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhwnnie he is a ^ount in 
love with the marchioness Dorimbne 
(1670). 

Doras'tus andFaunla, ihehero and 
heroine of a popular romance by Robert 
Greene, published in 1588, under the title 
of Pandosto and the Triumph of Time. 
On this “history” Shakespeare founded 
his TVmfcr’s I'ale. 

Why, sir WUllsin, It Is a roinaneo,a novel, a pleasanter 
history by half Uian the loves of Dotastus and Faunlo.— 
a. Bl^sistatr, litnM in a TiUagt, UL, 1. '• 

Dorasc, the assumed name of don 
Alonzo of Alcazar, when he deserted 
Sebastian king of Portugal, turned rene¬ 
gade, and joined theem^ror of Barbary. 
The cause of his desertion was that Sebas¬ 
tian gave toHenri'quez the lady betrothed 
to Alonzo. Her name was Violante 
(4 syl^. The quarrel between Sebastian 
and Dorax is a masterly copy of the 
quarrel and reconciliation between Bmtns 
and Cassius in Shakespeare’s Jidms Ccesar, 

Uko VDorax ** In Um pUy. 1 aaImiltted.*’tho‘witha 
ivslUng heart,”—Sr W. 

This quotation is not exact. It occurs 
in the “quarrel.” Sebastian says to 
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DoaiXf “Ck>nf«B8y proud spirit, titiat 
better be deserved my love 

tbsn ibou.” To this Dorax replies : 
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m ibou.” To this Dorax replies : 

IniUBtgITUlt. 

Yes, 1 nnnt gnuit, but uith » sweBing soul, 
Acoilqnet b«d roar lore wltb rtioie desert; 

Vvt reu be lout^t and died: I fougbt against roa< 


III.). 

Dorcas, an old domestic at Cumnore 
Place .—KenUvcorth (tiinc, Elizabeth). 

Boreas Society, a society for sap- 
plying the poor witn clotliing ; so called 
from l>orcaB, who “ made clothes for the 
poor,” mentioned in Acts ix. 39. 

Boria B*l8tria, a pseudonym of the 

{ irincess KoltzofE-Massalsky, .1 Wal¬ 
achian authoress (1829- ). 

Boric liaad, Greece, of which Doris 
M'us a part. 

Thro' all Uic bouinU 
Of Doric land. 

Milton, ParaJ.ita Lott. 1. S19 {1661S\ 

Boric Heed, pastoral poetry, simple 
and onoroameutedpoetiy'; so calk'd because 
cvcrjthing Doric was remarkable for its 
chaste si^lplicit 3 ^ 

Boricoiirt, the fianed' of Letitia 
Hardy.' A man of the world and the 
rage of the London season, he is, how¬ 
ever, both a gentleman and a man of 
honour. He had made the “grand tour,” 
and considered English beauties insipid. 
—Mrs. Cowley, The Belle's Utrataoem 
(1780). 

Montague Talbot P77S-1831], 

He reigns o'er comedy supreme . . . 

None show tor light and aiiy sport. 

So exquisite aJDorlcourt. 

CroRon Crober. 

Bp'ridon, a lovely swain, nature's 
**chiefte8t work,” more beautiful than 
H^arcissus, Ganimede, or Adonis.— 
Browne, Jir^nnia's Pastorals (1C13). 

Bo'rigen^ a lady of high family, who 
married Arvir'agus out of pity for his 
love and meekness. Aurelius sought to 
entice her away, but she said she would 
never listen to his suit till on tho British 
coaet “ there n'is no stone y-seen.” Au¬ 
relius by magic caused all the stones to 
diaappeu, and when Dorigen went and 
said that her husband insisted on her 
her word) Aurelius, seeing her 
dejection, replied, he would soonSr die 
than injure so trae a wife and noble a 
wMd3eB^.-~C!bancer, Qmterbury Tales 
FR^taklm's Tale," 1^). 


(This is substantially the same as Bbe* 
(^cio's tale of Dlmora and GmertCt. 
x. 6. See Dianoba.) 

Bor'im.apnt, a genteel, witty libotiue. 
The original of this chanu^ was the *iaxl 
of Rochester.—6. Etherege, 37i# ifon of 
Mode or Sir Fopling Flutter (167C). , 

The Dortmants stid Uie lady Toaefamodt, la their om 
sphere, do nut ofToiHi my mgriU eeoM; la lact, they do nob 
eppml to it aU.—U. Lamb, 

(The “lady Touchwood" in Congreve's 
Double Dealer^ not the “lady SWiois 
Touchwood” in Mrs. Cowley's BelUt's 
Stratagem, which is quite another cha^ 
racter.) 

BorTmene (3 eyt,), daughter of Al- 
cantor, beloved by Sganarelle (3 syl.) and 
Lycaste (2 syl.). She loved “le jeu, Ifi 
visites, les assembles, les cadeaux, et les 
promenades, en un mot touted le choses 
dc plaisir,” and wished to marry to gitt 
free from the trammels of her home, we 
says to Sganarelle (a man of 63), whom 
she promises to marry, “ Nous n'aatbiis 
jamais aucun dem^lc' ensemble; et je ne 
vous contraindrai point dans vos actio^, 
comme j’espbre que vous ne me contrain- 
drez point dans les mienne."—^M<aibre, 
Le Mariage Fored (1664). * 

(She biid been introduced previously as 
the wife of Sganarelle, in the comedy of 
Le Coca Jnmjinaire, 1660.) ' 

Dorimene, the marchioness, in the Bow- 
geois Gentilhomme, by MoliSre (167jJ). 

Boria'da, the channing daughter, of 
lady Bountiful; in love with Aimwdl. 
She was sprightly and light-heartod, but 
good and virtuous also.—^George Far- 
quhar. The Beaux' Stratagem (1707), 

Borine' (2 syl.), attendant of Mariano 
(daughter of Orgon). She ridicules the 
folly of the family, but serves it foith- 
full 3 '.—Molibre, Le Tartuffe (1664). 

B*Oiine'o, prime minister of Tietor 
Amade'us (4 syl.), and also of his sonand 
successor Charles Emmanuel king of Su^ 
dinia. He took his colour from me king 
he served: hence under the tortuous, 
deceitful Victor, his policy was marked 
with crude rascality and duplicity; ]but, 
under the truthful, single-minded \!wU» 
Emmanuel, he became straightforward ami 
honest.—R. gowning, ATind Victor and 
King Charles, etc. 

Bonnily {^Captain), benevcleht, truth¬ 
ful, and courag^tis,. candid arid 
hearted.^ He was big^ed to .l^li^ 
Travers; but the fody.wvc tbid w 
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fiilM and had married another, so 
(dm gave her hand to lord Davenant. 

JS&rmnru Pmner, sister of the cap- 
'tain, married lord Davenant, who 
called himself Mr. Brooke; but he forsook 
hex in three months, giving out that he 
was dead. Harmnnc, supposing herself 
to be a widow, married his lordsmp’s son. 
•--Oamberlnndi The Mysterious Jlustumd 
(1788). 

partner (CarvliHe)^ the orphan daughter 
of a London merchant, who was once very 
wealthy, but became bankrupt and dJou, 
leaving his daughter £200 a year, 'fhis 
annuity,Jtiowev^lr, she loses tlirough the 
knavery of her man oX business. Win n 
reduced to penury, her old lover, lleury 
Ilotland (supposed to hare perished at 
sea), mokes his appearance and marries 
her. by which she beconres the lady 
Duberly.—G. Colmon, The JJeir-<tt~La\i> 
(1797). 

IDomton (Mr,), a great banker, who 
adores his son Harry. lie tries to be 
stern with him wllen be sees him 
going the road to ruin, but is melted by 
a ki^ word. 

JoMph Mm«1en [1733'1S3'J1 tha orietinl repre- 
^eiiteUtm of *'OldDoniton* widahu<it o. ottu.i rlutractcix. 


Harry Domtan, son of the above. A 
noble-hearted fellow, spoilt by over- 
indulgence. lie becomes a regular rake, 
loses money at Newmarket, and goes 
post-^peed tlic road to ruin, led on by 
Jack Milford. So great is his extrava¬ 
gance, tliathis father becomes a bankrupt; 
but Sulky (his partner m tlie bank) comes 
to the rescue. Harry marries Sophia 
Freelovc, and both father and son arc 
saved from ruin.—Holcroft, The Road to 
Ruin (1792). 


Dorober'nia, Canterbury. 

Dorothe'a, of Andalnsi'a, danghter 
of Cleonardo (an opuleut vassal of the 
duke Ricardo). She w^ married to don 
Fernando, the duke’s younger son, who 
deserted her for Lucinda (the daughter of 
opulent gentleman), engaged to Car- 
her equal in rank and fortune, 
y^ea the wedding day arrived, Lucinda 
into a swoon, a letter informed the 
m^groom^that she was already married 
Cktdenioy and next day she took 
refium m a convent. Dorothea also left 
hfr home, dressed in boy’s clothes, and 
gmeeal^ herself ih the Sierra Morena or 
mountain. Now# it so happened 
Wtt^rothi^ Cmrdenio, don Quixote’s 

party nappeum be staying at the Cres¬ 


cent inn, and don Fernando, who had' 
abducted Lucinda from the convent, 
halted at the same place. Here he found 
his wife Dorothea, and Lucinda her 
husband Cordenio, All these misfortuncp 
thus came to an end, and the parties mated 
with their respective spouses.—Cervantes, 
Pon Quixote, I. iv. (1605). 

PorotMa, sister of Mons. Thomas,— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Mons. Thotnas 
(1619). 

Porothe'a, the “virgin martyr,” at- 
leadod by Angelo, an angel in the 
semblance of a page, first presented to 
Dorotliea as a l)€ggar-boy, to whom riic 
gave alms.—Philip Massinger, l%e Virfii» 
Martyr (1G22). 

Porothr'a, the heroine of Goethe’s poem 
entitled Hermann attd Porothea (1797). 

Dor’otheus (3 syl.), the man who 
spent all his life in endeavouring to eluci¬ 
date the meaniug of one single* word in 
Homer. 

Dor'othy (Old), the housekeeper ol 
Simon Glover and his, daughter “ tho 
fair maid of Perth."—Sir W. Scott, Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Por’othy, ohnnvoinan of Old Trapbois 
the miser find his daughter Martha.—Sir 
W. Scott, Fortunes of Fiycl (time, 
James I.). 

Uorrillon (Sir Wdlvim)^ a rich 
Indian merchant and a widow cr. He had 
one daughter, placed under the care of 
Sir. and Miss Norberry. "When this 
daughter (klaria) w'as grown to woman¬ 
hood, sir William returned to England, 
and wishing to learn tho character of 
Maria, presented himself under the as¬ 
sumed name of Mr. Mandred. lie found 
his daughter a fashionable young lady, 
#ond of plcoburc, dress, and play, but 
afTcctionatc and good-hearted, lie was 
eimblcd to extricate her from some money 
difficulties, won her heart, revealed Wm- 
self as her father, and reclaimed her. 

Miss [J/and] Porrillon, daughter of 
sir William; gay, fashionable, light¬ 
hearted, highly accomplished, and vciy' 
beautiful. “ Brought up without *n 
mothers care or father’s caution,” she 
hod some excuse for her waywardness 
and frivolity. Sir George Evelyn was 
her ^mirer, whom for a time she teased 
to tm very top of her bent; then she 
married, loved, and reformed.—Mrs* 
{ndibald. H?£k» os fAcy Were and Maids 
as tltey Are (1797). 
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l>*Osbom (Count), governor of the 
Giant's Mount Fortress. The countess 
Marie consented to marry him, because he 
promised to obtain the acquittal of Ernest 
<1© Fridbcrg (“the State prisoner”); but 
ho never kept hi» promise. It was by 
this man’s treachery that Ernest was a 
prisoner, for he kept back tlie evidence of 

f eneral Bavois, declaring him innocent. 

le next employed persons to strangle 
him, but his attempt was thw.arted. Ilis 
villainy being brouglit to light, he was 
ordered bv the king to execution.—E. 
Stirling, The State P/'isoncr (1817). 

Do'soil, a promise-maker and pro¬ 
mise-breaker. Anlig'onos (grandson of 
Demetrlos the bc'>u'ger) was so culled. 

Dot. (Sec PjEiJitYBixGiii':.) 

Dotheboys Hall, a Yorkshire 
school, where boys were takcTi-in and 
donc-for by Mr. Sipieers. an arrogant, 
conceited, pulling, overbearing, ami 
ignorant schoolmaster, who fleectd, beat, 
and starved the boys, but taught them 
nothing.—C. Dick€n.s, Xicholas yichkby 
<18S8). 

Hie oriidnnl of l>ot1)ebo).3 RMI N <4iU In erlt'tcnre At 
IJowea, .oiue fcvu miles froni Barnard Cnstle I'he King', 
Urild inn at Barnard CiVtle ii spoken of In JftclttdoM 
Siokteby by 17e«nv<n boggs —anil duertat, 
April 3, inrs. 

Doto, Hyse, and Neri'ne, the 
three nereids wlio guarded the fleet of 
Vasco da Gama. Wlicn tlie treacherous 
pilot hail run the ship in which Vasco 
w as sailing on a sunken rock, these sea- 
nymphs lifted up the prow and turned it 
round.—Camoens, ImhukI, ii. floOO). 

Douban, the physician, cured a 
Greek king of leprosy vy some drug con¬ 
cealed in a racket handle. The king gave 
Douban such great rewards that the envy 
of his nobles was excited, and his vizier 
suggested that a man like Douban was 
very dangerous to be near the thronrt 
The fears of the weak king being aroused, 
he ordered Douban to be put to death. 
TMien the physician saw tliere was no 
remedy, he gave the king a book, saying, 
**On the sixth leaf the king will' find 
something affecting his life.” The king, 
finding leaves stick, moistened his 
fin^r with his mouth, and by so doing 

g iisoned himself. ‘ ‘ Tyrant! ”* exclaimed 
onban, those who abuse their power 
merit death.”—Ara6w» Nights (“The 
Greek King and the rh}'8ician ”}. ^ 

VoiAcm, phvsician of the emperor 
Alexiiis.~^ur w, Scott, Count Jtobert of 
JParit (iime, SuAis). 


Double Dealer {The)> “The 
double dealer” is Maskwcll, who pre¬ 
tends love to lady Touchwood and friend¬ 
ship to Mellofont (3 syl,), in order to 
betray them both. The other characters 
of the comedy also deal doubly: Thus 
Itidy Froth pretends to love her husband, 
but coquets with Mr. Brisk; and lady 
Pliant jiretends to be chaste as Diana, 
but has a liaipon with Careless. On tlic 
other hand. Brisk pretends to entertain 
friendship for lord Froth, but makes lovo 
to his u iie ; and Ned Careless pretends to 
re^pect and honour lord Pliant, but bam¬ 
boozles him in a similar way.—^W. Con¬ 
greve (1700). * 

Double-headed Mount (The), 
Parna'?'«u‘i, in Greece; so called from its 
two chief summits, TithOrbo and Lycox<!a. 

Double Dines (in Tioyd’s books), a 
technical word for lo.^isjes and accidents. 

One inoniiiig the suhvrUx’rs \iere reading tho “doaMv 
IliiPs" and nnioiiff tho was Die total wrack of tlila 

idcntiiai khip.—OM and ili.w J ondon, 1. 

Doublefee {Old Jacob), a money¬ 
lender, who accommodates the duke of 
Buckingham M'ith loans.—iSir W. Scott, 
reverd of the Teak (time, Charles II.). 

Doubting Castle, Uio castle of 
giant Despair, into whi<‘h Christian and 
Ilopcful ucre thrust, but from whicl* 
they escaped bv means of the key called 
“ Promise.”—Bunyan, 2'dgmn's Progress, 
i. (1G78). 

Dougal, turnkey at Glasgow Tol- 
booth. lie is an adherent of Rob Roy.— 
Sir W. Scott, Jtcb Roy (time, George !.). 

Douglas, divided into 77 m Black 
D'jvghtscs and The Red Dofuglases. 

1. TiiK Black Dorni.ASRs for senior 
branch). Each of these is called ‘‘ The 
Black Douglas.” 

The Hardy, William de Douglas, de¬ 
fender of Bcnvick (died 1302). 

The Good sir James, eldest son of “ Tho 
Hardy.” Friend of Bruce. Killed by the 
Moors in Spain, 1330. 

England's Scurirge and Scotland's Bul¬ 
wark, William Douglas, knight of Liddes- 
dale. Taken at Neville’s Cross, and > 
killed by William first earl of Douglas, 
in 1353. 

2’he Flower of Chivalry, William de 
Douglas, natural son of The Good sir 
James ” (died 1384), 

James second earl of Douglas over¬ 
threw HotspuK Died at ^terimm, 
1388. This is tho l^glu of the old 
ballad of Chevy Chase* * 
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ArcMxild the Grim, Atchibald Douglas, 
ttatuml soa o£ The Good sir James ” 
(died *). 

Tfie ^lack Douglas, William Ion! of 
Nithsdalo (murdered by the earl of Clif¬ 
ford, 1390). 

Tineman (the loser), Archibald fourth 
carl, who lost the battles of Ilomildoti, 
S^rewsbur^', and Verneuil, in the last of 
which he was killed (142-1). 

William Douglas, eighth earl, stabbed 
by James II., and then despatched witli a 
battle-axe by sir Patrick Gray, at Stirling, 
February 13, 1462. Sir Walter Scott 
alludes to this in The Lady of the Lake. 

James^ouglas, ninth and last carl 
(died l4o8). With him the senior branch 
closes. 

II. Tub Rro DouaT..\sR.$, a collateral 
branch. 

Betl-thc-Cat, the great earl of Angus. 
He is introduced by Scott in Mannlon. 
His two sons fell in the battle of Flod- 
den Field. He died in a monastery, 1511. 

Archibald Douglas, sixth earl of 
Angus, and grandson of “ Bell-the-rat.” 
James Bothwell, one of the family, forms 
the most interesting part of Scott’s Aady 
ffth' Lake. He was the grandfather of 
Damley, husband of Mary queen of 
Scots, lie died 15G0. 

James Douglas, carl of Morton, 
yonnger brother of the scventli earl *)f 
Angus. He took part in the murder of 
Rizzio, and was executed by the instru¬ 
ment called “the maiden” (1530-15H1). 

The ** Black Douglas,” introduced by 
sir W. Scott in (fastle Darujerouii, is 
“The God schyrJames.” This wasalsp the 
Douglas which was such a terror to the 
Engush that the women used to frighten 
their unruly children by saying they 
wonld “make the Black Douglas take 
them.” He first appears in CohUc Dan¬ 
gerous as “ Knight of tlic Tomb.” The 
following nursery rhsnne refers to him:— 

Ruth re, hinh Uttle pet ye; 

Hush ye, built ye, do not tret ye; 

Ibe Blork Dougins shall not get thee, r 
Sir W. Scott. TtUet ef a Qmnd/ather, i. S. 

Douglas, a tragedy by J. Home (1767). 
Ywng Norval, having saved the life of 
Bandolph, is given a commission 
JU the army. Lady Randolph hears of 
the exploit, and discovers that the youth 
M her own son by her first husband, lord 
pougl^ Glenalvon, who hates the new 
favourite,^ persuades lord Randolph that 
mv wife is too intimate with the young 
gpste rt, and the two sgrpsise ^em in 
"h nJw ftf intqipoime in a wood. The 


outh, being attacked, slays Glenalvon ; 
ut is in turn slain by lord Randolph, 
who then learns that the young man was 
lady Randolph’s sou. L^y Randolph, 
in ustraction, rushes up a precipice and 
throws herself down headlong, and lord 
Randolph goes to the war 3ien raging 
between Scotland and Denmark. 

Douglas {Archibald earl of), father-in- 
law of prince Robert, eldest son of 
Robert Hi. of Scotland. 

Margery of Douglas, the earl’s daughtei, 
and wife of prince Robert duke of Roth- 
say. 'fhe duke was betrothed to Eliza¬ 
beth daughter of tho carl of March, but 
the engagement was broken off by in¬ 
trigue.—Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth 
(time, Henry IV.). 

Douglas {George), nephew of the re¬ 
gent hliirray of Scotland, and grandson 
of the lady of Lochloven. George Doug¬ 
las was devoted to Mary queen of Scots. 
—Sir W. Scott, The Mbot (time, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Douglas and the Bloody Heart. 
The heart of Bruce was entrusted to 
Douglas to carry to Jerusalem. Landiug 
in Spain, he stopped to aid the Ca,s- 
tilions against the Moors, and m the heat 
of battle cast the “ heart,” enshrined in a 
golden coiTcr, into the very thickest of 
the foe, saying, “The heart or death!” 
On he dashed, fearless of danger, to 
regain the co^cr, but perished m the 
attempt. The family thenceforth adopted 
the “bloody heart” as their armorial 
device. 

Douglas Darder {The). When the 
“ Good sir James” Douglas, in 1306, took 
his castle by a coup de main from the 
English, he caused all the barrels con¬ 
taining flour, meal, wheat, and malt to 
ho knocked in pieces and their contents 

be thrown on the floor; he then staved 
in all the hogsheads of wine and ale upon 
this mass. To this he flung the dead 
bodies slain and some dead horses. The 
English called this disgusting mess “ Tho 
Douglas I,iarder.” He then set fire to the 
castle and took refuge in the hills, for he 
said “ he loved far better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse cheep." 

Wallaces Larder is a similar 
phrase. It is the dungeon of Ardrossan, 
in Ayrshire, where Wallace had the dead 
bodies of fixe garrison thrown, surprised 
by Mix in the reign of Edward I. 

Douloureuse Qordd {Lef), a castle 
in Berwick-npon-Tweed, won by sir 
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Lauacelot da Lac, in one of the mo<3t 
tenriflc adventures related m romance 
lA memory of this e\ent, the name of the 
castle was’changed into i.a Jofji use Gnrdc 
or La Garde Joye wu:. 

Dousterswivel ( Hirman)^ a t»t rman 
schemer, who obtains monev nmitr the 
promise rf finding hidden vvea’th In a 
divining rod—bur bcott, Ihe A»fi- 

quat y (time, George III) 

Tho in Hieiit of lookins ftr treasura in the churth h 
40pKl frem one whuh 1 Ih n ml nl »tm n th 
Xhiii Iinmoav t>«Mn.h i rill ti iiiii ii Vlettiui Ur 
Abbii —OM and Vcie Xoi Io» 1 1 J 

Dove Soutluv’s 

novel called The J^octur (1831' 

T>ov> Ben/ujum), of Croplev 

Castle, Cornu ill V littk, peikin/ lul- 
inguoatiac dcsptratih luii-i«(Kcd b\ i 
ueeond uilc, but inidim ovir^lift tht 
marK, and the Knight u is rou-icd ti assi rt 
and mamtim the masten 

Hint lory tleiir i rChwrvfl fl ihl ] djifircil m 

oiricnju n Uo'r andsh vuljln clf iiiiil r fhik 
|)rofui&i III —1 os 1 11 

La hf DoiP^ tuico msmul, fir''t to Mr 
Searcher king « uKssongor and nt \t to 
sir P* n] imm Pov c She li id a it h // esse 
for hlr I'ateis m ladj I)o\e uas a 
tembh ttriin^int, naa uhen sodding 
faih d Used 1 1 1 inunt for " poor deir dead 
Searcher, who- etc , i ti Slie pulled 
her bru someuhit too tight, and sir 
Benjamin asserted his independenee. 

iiophtd I)AC, daughter of sir Iknj imin 
She loved Itobert Belfield, liio \i is 
tngiged to marrv the elder brothtr An¬ 
drew. AVhtn, lumc ir, the ue«lding daj 
armed, Andiew ua<i found to be a mar¬ 
ried man, and the}oimgi r brother 1 rcame 
the bridegroom —R. t uniberland, J/ie 
Biothen, (1709) 

Dowlas {Danul)j a chandler of 
Gosport, who trades m “coals, cloth, 
herrings, linen, randies, eggs, augii, 
treiclc, tea, and brifkduist ’ ihis vulgar 
and illiterate petti shopkeeper is raised 
to tho peerage under tin title of ‘ live 
Right Hon. Daniel Dowlis, baron Du- 
berjy.” But scarcel> has he entered on 
hus honours, when the “hcir-at-lau,” 
supposed to have been lost at s( a, makes 
his aprearance in the person of Henry 
Horland. The “ heir ” settles on Daniel 
Dowlas an asnuity. 

Dd&oraA Di^das^ wife of Daniel, and 
fior A short time lady Dnberly.. She 
aagiuncs quite the airs and fon of gen- 
and tclla her husband “ as he is a 
he Ought to behave as sich,” 
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Ihci Dovdas. the son, apprenticed to an 
attorney at Cwtleton A wild young 
bcamp, who can “ shoot wUd ducks, ding 
a bar, play at cncket, make punch, oaten 
gudgeons, and dance ” IIw mother sajrs, 
“ he IS the sweetest-temperedsouth when 
he has cicntJupg his own way.” DiCk 
Dowlas falls in love with Oiedy Home¬ 
spun, and mimes her.—G. Colman, Moir- 
atdaw (1797) 

Mlw Pope a>.ke(l me about the drea I aimrated, ” It 
ihould be black IxnnbBzeen 1 proved to her tbtt not 

0 ily Debonb Powlvi but all toe rest thedrabwO* 
ptnruonm ouUit to be In m nuning the three Dow 

11)«4 a« rofttiiea of the di.cw«tl lord Dubtriy Henry 
M irland ae too faeir at law Ur. PniigloM w a Ueisy 
moil Coroliiu. Doniier for toe Iom of h&r father, and 

Ketirick ail a tenant of the Dinner &uud> —lamee 
Smith ^ 

Dowlas {Old 7>n«u), housekeeper to 
tho duke of Buckingham —bir W. bcott, 
c/ th( Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Dowling {Capta\n)y a great drunkard, 
who dies in ins cups.—Crabbe, JBoroujh, 

\M (1810). 

Downer {Billy), an occasional porter 
and shoeblack, a di/Tu&er of knowledge, 
a philosopher, a citi/en of the world, and 
an “ imtinished gentleman.”—C. Suby, 
Jhc Unfiruihed Gentleman, 

Downing Professor, m the Um- 
vcrsiti of Cambndge. So called from 
sir (norgo Downing, bart. tiho founded 
the law protenEiorship in IStlO. 

Dowsabel, daughter of Cassemcn 
1 3 sp) a knight of Arden, a ballad by 
M. Diajton (1593). 

Old O iu«r doth of Topax tcU, 

Mai KabUoisot lantapri'cl, 

A Liter third of DowmbeL 
M Drayton 

Drac, a sort of fairy in human form, 
whose abode is the civtms of rivers, 
bomciinies these dracs will float like 
golden cups along a stream to entice 
b itliPTs, but when the bather attempts to 
catch at them, the drac draws him under 
water -South of France Mytholoijy, 

Dra'chenfels dragon tocks")^ sq 
callctl from the dragon killed there by 
Siegfried, the heio of the N^elungen 
Lvd. 

Dragon (A), the device on WrqyiA 
banner of the old Bntish kings. The 
leader was called the pendt agon, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth sa>s “i|\heu Ante'hua 
was king, there appeared a star at 
Winchester of wondmnl magnitede and 
bnghtness, darting forth a lAy, at tiM 
end of which qras a flame in fom of a 
dragon.” Uther ordered, two 
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iixagons to be xea^ei one of which be 
Resented to Win^ester, and the other he 
earned erith him ap a royal standard. 
Tennyson says that Arthnr’s helmet bad 
for orest a golden dragon. 

. . . OMjr mw 

The dneoil <A tbs psiidniRoniihlp, 
rhftt snkvned Uie stats i^vlllon of the klnR 

Tsnii7Miii, Omnerere. 

Pragon {The)y one of the masques 
at Kennaq^air Abbey.—Sir W. Scott, 
The (time, Elizabeth). 

Drome, {The Sed), the personification 
of “the devil,” as the enemy of man. 
—^PhineoB Eletcher, The Purple Island, 
ix. (1633^. 

Pr^on of Wantley (ic. Warn- 
•cliS, in Yorkshire), a skit on the old 
metrical romances, especially on the old 
rhyming legend of sir Revis. The ballad 
describes the dragon, its outrages, the 
flight Of the inhabitants, ibc knight 
choosing his armour,^ the damsel, the 
flght, and the victory. The hero is railed 
“More,-of More Ilall” (q.v.). —Percy, 
Jteliaw^ 111. iii. 18, 

(H. Carey has a burlesque called The 
Dragon of WceatUsu, and calls the hero 
“Moore, of Moore Hall,” 1(>1)7-1743.) 


Dragons. 

Ahrimak, the dragon slain by Mithra. 
—Persian Mythology, 

Dahak, the three-headed dragon slain 
by Throctana-Yagna.— Persian. 

Fafnis, the dragon slain by Sigurd. 

GRENDEr., the dragon slam by Beo¬ 
wulf, the Anglo-Saxon hero. 

La Gargouili.b, the dragon which 
ravaged the Seine, slain by St. Romain 
of Rouen. 

PvTirov, the dragon slain by Apcllo. 
—Greek Mythotogy. 

Tarasqur (2 s 'yl,), the dragon slain at 
Aix-la-Chapelle by St. Martha. 

ZoHAK, the dragon slain by Feridun 
{Shahndmeh). 

*** Numerous dragons have no special 
name. Many are denoted Red, White, 
Black, Great, etc. 

Drama. The earliest European 
drama since the fall of the Western 
empire appeared in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Tt is called La Celes- 
ii/m, and is divided into twenty-one acts. 
Thu first act, which runs Birough fifty 
pages, -was composed by Rodrigo Cota; 
the other twenty are nsenbed to Fernando 
de Rojas. The whole was published in 
1510. 


Dragon’s Hill (Berkshire). The 
le^nd says it is here that St. George 
kmed the dragon; but the place as¬ 
signed for this achievement in tne ballad 
^ven in Percy’s Iteliques is “ Sylfm?, in 
libya.” Another le^nd gives Berytus 
{Beyrat) as the place of this encounter. 

(In i^gard to Dragon Hill, according 
to Saxon annals, it was here that Cedric 
'founder of the West Saxons) slew 
Naud the pendrogon, with 5000 men.) 

Dragon’s Teeth, The talc of Jasen 
and is a repetition of that of 

Cadmus. 

In the tale of Cabmvs, we are told 
the fountain of Arei'a (3 syl.) was 
yarded by a fierce dragon. Cadmus 
J^ed the dragon, and sowed its teeth in 
the earth. From these teeth sprang up 
anned men called “ Sparti,” among Traom 
ha flui^ stones, and the armed men fell 
fotu or each other, till aR were slain 
azeeptiBg five. 

,, tale of Jason, wo are told 

fi^Mving slain the dragon which kept 
?^®^,^®EoWen fleece, he sowed its 
® wie ground, and armed men 
BP;, c*** * ah>ne into the 

of whereupcti the men afc- 

wehed each and were aU slain. 


The earliest English dmma is entitled 
Ralph Roistet' Doister, a comedy by 
Nicholas IJdal (before 1551, because men¬ 
tioned by T. Wilson, in his Rule of Reason, 
which appeared in 1651); * 

The second English drama was Gammer 
Gurton's Needle, by Mr. S. Master of 
Arts. Warton, in his History of English 
Poetry (iv. 32), gives 1551 as the date of 
this comedy; and W’right, in his Historia 
Histrionica, says it appeared in the rc^ 
of Edward VI,, who died 1663. It is 
generally ascribed to bishop Still, but ho 
was only eight years old in 1551. 

• Drama {Father of the French), Etienne 
Jodelle (1632-1673). 

Father of the Greek Drama, Thespis 
(b,c. sixth centu^). 

Father of the Spanish Drama, LopG de 
Yoga (1562-1685). 

Drap» one of queen Mab’s maids of 
honour.—Drayton, Nymphidui, 

Dra'pier’B Letters, a series of 
letters written by dean Swift, and signed 
“M. D. Drapicr,”advi3ing the Irish not to 
take ^e copper money coined by William 
Wood’ to whom George 1. had given a 
patent. These letters (1724) Stamj^d out 
this infamous job, and caused tho patent 
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to be caoceUed. The wns obtained 
bv the duchess of Kendal (mistress of 
the king), who was to share the protits. 

Cut wft th« Drapm then forget t 
la not our nation in Uts debt* 

'Iwns he that writ the *’ Drapler's rettoi» ” 

Dean Swift, ferae* on kit own Utafh. 

IDrawcan'sir, a bragging, blustering 
bully, who took part in a battle, and 
killed every one on botli sides, •* <.jiaring 
neither friend nor foe.’’—George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, 2'hc Jliheanal 
(1671). 

Joan, who was a little aupcrfluM, 

And not in Uteiatuie a great Omamndr 

Bynm, 3on Juan, xi <^1 (ISil) 

At length niy enemr appeared and I went fora ird 
s me yai^ bko a Drawuuiidr, but found niyMlf ^r’A-d 
with a panic as Paris eras when he preseiitid bun i f to 
fljht with HeneLuu —Leajge, Ott blot, th 1 (17 

Dream Authorship. Tt is siid 
that C'olendge wrote his KtAla Khan 
from his recollection of a dream. 

*#* Condillac (sai s Cabaius) con¬ 
cluded in his dreams the reasonings lelt 
incomplete at bed-time. 

Dreams. Amongst the ancient Gaels 
the leader of the armj' as often dctcr- 
niincd by dreams or \ isioii*. in the night. 
The ditlerent candidates retired “each to 
his hill of ghosts, to pass the night, and 
he to whom a vision appeared urao ap¬ 
pointed the leader.” 

Selma** ^tng [Anuoll looked around In hi* prrsenre 
we nne In arm* But who ohould bft the shield -for nil 
had (kitoed tho war 7 Ihe night came down We 
rtrode in wence, eadi to hu hiU of gbo^ts, that qArlta 
might descend in our dreams to mark ua for the field 
We ctnu h the shield of the dead We ral'<e 1 the hum of 
tnngo. We celled thrice the ghosts of our fiUier* We 
1,U(1 os down tor dreams —Ossian, Cathlia ij/ Clutha 

Ihf'ams. The Indians believe all 
dreams to be rei elutions, sometimes made 
by the familiar genius, and sometimes by 
the “inner or divine soul." An Indian, 
having dreamt that his linger w as cut off, 
had it really cut off the next dav.— 
< harlevoix. Journal of a Voyage to Korth 
America. • 

Dream'er (The Immortal)^ John 
Bunyan, whose Pngrim's Proqre<ts is said 
by him to be a dream (1028-1688). 

The pretence of a dream was one 
of the most common devices of mediseval 
romance, as, for example, the Romance of 
the Bose and Piers Plovman, both in the 
fourteenth century. 

JOretay {Wat)^ alias Broww Ww-d, 
ane of Macheath's gang of thieves, lie 
ts described by Peaemum as “ an irmgidar 
dog, with an underhand way of ditmosing 
^ hia goods” (act i. l).-<-Gay, ITie 
ffeggetPe Vpera ( 1727 ). 


Drink used by actors, orators, etc.;' 

Brauam, bottled porter. 

Catlet (Miss), linseed tea and madeira. 

Cooke ((?. i'’.), everything drinkable. 

PinERY, brandy-and-water (cold). 

Gi<ad&tone ( W. JS.)i an egg beaten up 
in sherry. 

IIe.vdersok, gum arabic and idierry. 

Inoledox, madeira. 

Jordan (Mrs.), calves’-foot jelly dis¬ 
solved m wann sherrj*. 

Kkan (Edmund), beef-tea for break¬ 
fast, cold brandy. 

Lewis, mulled wine (with oysters). 

OxnERRY, tea. 

Smitii (IFiWitfwt), coffee. ^ 

Wood (Mrs.), draught porter. 

J. Kemble took opium. 

Dnnk. “ I drink the air," says Ajiel, 
meaning “I will fly with great speed.” 

In Henrrj IV, we have “devour the 
way," meaning the same thing. 

Dri'ver, clerk to Mr. Pleydell, advo¬ 
cate, Edinburgh.—Sir W. Scott, Eng. 
Mannertng (time, George II.). 

Driver of Europe. Ibe due do 
CTioiscul, minister of Loins XV., was so 
called by the empress of Russia, because 
he had spies all over Europe, and ruled 
by them all the political cabals. 

Dro'gio, probably Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. A Venetian voyager 
named Antonio Zeno (fourteenth century) 
so called a conntiy which he discovered. 
It was said to lie south-west of EstotUand 
(Tjahrador), but neither Estotiland nor 
Drogio are recognised by modem geo- 
grapticrs, and both are supposed to be 
wholly, or in a great measure, hypo¬ 
thetical. 

Dro'mio (The Brothers), two brothers, 
bvins, so much alike that even their 
nearest friends and masters knew not one 
from the other. They were the servants 
of two masters, also twins and the exact 
fac-similcs of each other. The masters 
were Antiph'nlus of Ephesus and Anti- 
pholus of S}'racnse.—Shwespeare, (kmedy 
of Errors (1593). 

(The Comedy of Errors is borrowed 
from the Menoechm of Plautus.) ' 

Dronsdaughter (Tronda), the old 
serving-woman of the Tellowleys.—^ 
W. Scott, The Pirate (time, WilUam 
III.). 

Drop Serene (GuUa Serena}, It 
was once thoi^t that this sort of blind- 
ness was an incnnble extii|pti(m of visimf 
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Ly tt temspanant watery humour diatilliug 
on (he opuc nerve. It caused total blind- 
new, but made no visible change in the 
eye. It ia now known that this sort of 
blindness arises from obstruction in tho 
capUlofyneryc-vcssels, and in somo cases 
at least is cw^bte. MUtun, speaking of 
his own blindness, expresses a doubt 
whether it arose from the Gutta Ssrcm or 
the mffHSum i>f a cataract. 

So Oitck a " drop lamie " bntb quenched their orbsi 

^ dlih " tnffusbn ’* velloL 

Uitton, Paradhe lo$t, hi. 20 (1063). 

Xlroppixig Well, near tlie Nydc, 
yorkshwe. 

.. . men ‘'Dronpintt Well" it call, 
lieeMin cut dfa iwk it ViU in rtrojn doth Ml * 

X ear to the foot witercol It nioLe*> a little pen I depinttoru], 
Vridch in av IttUeepve liintcrtotli miod to .tone 

J>rjj|jrtoii.ut lu ( 16 it 2 ). 

Prttdjgeit (Peter)^ clerk to lord 
BladderBMte.-><Sic W. Scott, licdgauntlet 
<time, Ccorge III.). 

I^TUgger (dJo/), a seller of tobacco; 
artless and gi^^liblc in tlie extreme. He 
was building a now house, and came to 
Subtle “the i^^hemist,'’ to know on which 
side to set shop door, how to dispo'sc 
the shelves MMu to ensure most luck, on 
what days hefllght trust his customers, 
and when it would be unlucky for him so 
to do.—Ben Jonson, The Atchemibi (1610). 

Tbomas Weston wes “Abel Druagor" binuelf fl727- 
17781 but Iiariii Gairu k was fond of the part u1m> [iTlii- 
17781—C. Dibdint UUiorimf the Stage. 



(This comedy was cut down into a 
two-act farce, called The Tcb<iccon>i>t, by 
Francis GenUeman.) 

Drugget, a rich London haberdasher, 
who has married one of his daughters to 
sir Charles Rocket. Drugget is “ very 
fond of his garden,” but his taste goes no 
further than a suburban tea-garden, with 
leaden images, cockney fountains, trees 
cot into tho shapes of animals, and other 
similar abominations. He is very hcad- 
^ong, very passionate, and very fond of 
Battery. 

Mrs. Drugget, wife of the above. She 
knows her husband’s foibles, and, like a 
wise woman, never rubs the hair the 
imng way.—A. Murphy, Three Weeks 
ft/ter Marriage. 


{The), the nom de plume of 
Ja^oiy ibxon, sportsman and spotting 
wnter. Onn n* S._ 


work was called 
^ Surloitu 

Janies Thomson 
iPHsiOf of 2%s Ssasotts) a droid, mean¬ 


ing a pastoral British poet or “Naton'a 
High Priest.” 

In ^der gmTu n DnddUM. 

Caniu07«i). 

Druid (Dr,), a man of North Wales, 
65 years of age, the travelling tutor of 
lord Abberville, who was only 23. The 
doctor is a pedant and antii^oary, cholenc 
in temper, and immensely bigoted, wholly 
without any knowledge of the human 
heart, or indeed any practical knowledge 
at all. 

“Monpy nnd trade, I tcora 'em both;... X haie 
ttiiiced the Oxui and the Po> travened tho Ripbesan 
Mmuilaine, and pleroed into Uie inmost tewite of KUninc 
Tnrtarjr. ... 1 have followed tho raiages of KouU Chau 
with rapturous dobght. Ihere is • land of wondm; 
Snelr depopulated; gloriounlr latil waate; fields without 
a hoof to treail 'em; biuts without a bund to gutber 'em i 
with Huh .iLidaluipie of pats, peetlcs, eetpente, eeorplons, 
caterpillars, toads, and putterfllest Ob, 'tie a recreating 
rontieniplation mdeed to apfailosopbtc mind 1"—Camber- 
land, 27tc fasfiionailv Cover (1780). 

Druid Money, a promise to pay on 
the Greek Kalends. Patricius says: 

“ Druidie pecuniain mutuo accipiebant in 
posteiiore vita reddituri.” 

Like money by the Dnilds borrowed. 

Ill th' other world to bo restoifd, 

flutter, J/tulibrat, hL 1 (187S). 

PuTchas tells us of certain priests 
of Pekin, “who barter wilh the people 
upon bills of cxciionge, to be paid in 
heaven a hundredfold.’’—Pt(g'nrtw, iii. 2. 

Drum (./ixc/i). Jack Drum's cnlertain- 
m'7it ID giving a guest the cold shoulder. 
iShakespcnre calls it “John Drum’s 
entertainment” (ylW’s Well, etc., aatiii.8C. 
6), and Holinshed speaks of “Tom Drum 
his entertayneraent, which is to hale a 
man in by the hc.sde, nnd thrust him out 
by both the shoulders.” 

In fiulb, good gentlemen, I think wa thnll be forced to 
giie you right John Druin’ienterbunnieut—liitroductloa 
to Jack lirum't kntertattmuLnt (IBUl], 

Drummle (Bentley) and Startop, 
two young men who read with Mir. 
Pocket. Drummle was a surly, ill- 
ciyiditioned fclloiv, who married Estclla. 
—0. Dickens, Great llxpcctattons (I860}. 

DrunJk. The seven phases of drunken¬ 
ness arc: (1) Apc-diunk, when men 
moke fools of themselves in their cups; 
(2) Lion-drunk, when men want to fight 
with every one; (3) Swine-drunk, when 
men puke, etc.; (4) Sleep^drunk, when 
men get heavy and sleepy in their cups ; 
(5) Martin-drimk, when men become 
Ig^tful in their cups; (6) (}oat-drunk, 
when men become amorous; (7) Fox- 
dnmk,twhen men become enuty in thdx 
Qups. 

Drunken Parliament, a Scotd:< 
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asHttibled at Edinbargh, 
Jasraaiy 1,1661. 

ttwaa iQad.il|«{i« Ume,ftiOof «xtrata);aiie»; and 
■a 'Hraodw it miriA, «4i«i tiu men of «Sain> ntmoit 
popatuDy dnu^-xBumeti Hit intn T*mt (1?^ -iM). 

l>ruon “ the stern,*’ one of the four 
knij^ts who attacked Biitoinazt and 
air Scudamore (3 syh). 

Tte wailikB dwn» {Arnomarrl ms on h«r part ostaid 
^Claribel and Rimdamour at oiio; 

’White Parldd and Broon fiercely laid 
Os Scudamore, both tus piufeeMd fone Ifost] 

Epenwr, riu,rg tpnen. It. 9 (ISSd) 

Dru'iy Xiane (London), takes iU 
name from the Brur^ family. Drury 
House stood on the site of ilie present 
Olympic Theatre. 

X>niBes (JSeturn of the). The Drupes, 
a semi-Mohammedan sect of Syna, being 
attacked by Odman, take refuge in one of 
the Bpor'ades, and place themselves 
under the protection of the knight'^ of 
Bhodes. These knights slay their sheiks 
and oppress the fugitives. *In the slieik 
massacre, Dja'bal is saved by Maa'ni, 
and entertains the idea of revenging his 
neople and leading them back to Syria. 
To mis end be gives out that ho is Hakeem, 
the incarnate god, returned to earth, and 
soon becomes the leader of the exiled 
Druses, A plot is formed to murder the 
prefect of the isle, and to betray the 
island to Venice, if Venice will supply 
a convoy for their return. An'eal (2 sy/.), 
a young woman^ stabs the prefect, and 
dies of bitter disappointment leheu she 
discovers that Djabal is a mere imi^stor. 
Djabal stabs himself when his imposition 
is made public, but Loys (2 a 

Breton coimt, l^s the exiles back to 
Lebanon.—^Robert Browning, Itetum 
cf the Druxs. 

* 0 * Historically, the Druses, to the 
number of 160,000 or 200,000, settled m 
Syria, between Djebail and Same, but 
thw oridnal seat was Egypt. Ihiy 
^tted £(^t from persetution, led by 
DSm'zi or Durzi, from whom the name 
Druse (1 si/t.) is derived. The founder 
of the sect was the hakdm B’amr-ellah 
^eleventh century), believed tobeincamate 
aeity, and the last prophet who com- 
■iiuueated between God and man. From 
fibis founder the head of the sect was 
called the AaAtfoi, his residence being 
DdUHd-Bwuar. During the thirteenth 
Vf feuzteeD& dentuiy tiie Druses were 
trtHttiahed from Syria) and lived if exile 
In aofSse of the Sporidl^ but were led 
awickto Syria early m the fifteenth century 
aowri iioya da Deux, a neir epnym. 


Since 1588 they have been tcibutaries itt 
the sultan. 

Wb«t aay nm don Uib Triwfi (tyle 
llakawi BonimDab. thalUnl Sutbifitet 
Wbatiitbbjarsauy voptiM; 

Itead noor thraa hundred ytonT 
aobert^wyng. TktSttwmte/HieOifvm. 

!Drys« or Dkyad, a -wood-nymph, 
whose life was bound up with that of 
her tree. (Greek, i^wu, iftmiot.) 

‘'Theituickenltig Mwer of tta* Kul," like VaMsm ." tr 
busy about many thlit^,” or like "a Oiym Oitug In a 
tm "—Sir John Davies, immortoftty ^ fb« iSoNf. xfi. 

Diy-as-Dust {Tha Sen. Doefor), an 
hynolhettcal person whom sir W. I^tt 
niaKcs use of to introduce some of his 
novels by means of prefatojty letters. 
The word is a synonym for a duU, prosy, 
plodding historian, with great &ow of 
learning, but very little attractive grace. 

D:^den of Qermany (2%«)» 
Martin Opitz, sometimes called **The 
Father of German Poetry ” (1597-1689). 

Dryeesdale (Jasper), the old steward 
at Lochleven Cahlle.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Dry'ope (3 syl.), dau^ter of king 
Dryops, oeloved by Aj^llo, Apollo, 
having changed himself into a tortoise, 
was taken by DryopQ into her lap, and 
became the father of Amphis'sos. Ovid 
says that ]>ryop8 was changed into a 
lotus (Met., X*. 381). 

Duar'te (3 syl.), the vaii^lorious 
son of Guiomar.—Beaumont and l^eteher, 
Tlie Custom of the Country (1647). 

Dubose, the great thief, who robs 
the night-mail Brom Lyons, and murders 
the couner. He bears such a strong 
likene&B to Joseph Lesurques (act i. p that 
their identity is mistaken.-'—Ed* Stirling, 
The Courier of Lyons (1852). 

Dubourg (Mons.), a merchant at 
Bordeaux, and agent there of Osbnldis- 
tone of London. 

Clement Lkbourg, son of the Botsdeanx 
merchant, one of the clerks of Oslmldis- 
tone, merchant.—Sir W. Scott, JSoy 
(time, George 1.). 

Dubric (^0 or St. DnlnieittS, Uztdt"' 
bishop of the City of Legions (Caerk^ 
uponr- Usk; Newport is the only part len). 
He set the crown on the head of AxriMri, 
when only 15 years of age. GeofllNsy 
says (Br^ish ff^ory, ix. Tlrit Jtt«- 

late, who was primate of Britain, so 
eminent for his piety, that he oopld cure 
any siek pisAon by his praytilX. .BtL 
Dubric aboicatsd and Ijved k kko^tr 
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tnd turns duenna oat of doors, but 
in his impetuous rage he in reality turns 
his daughter out, and locks up the 
duenna. Isaac arrives, is intr«>duced to 
the lady, elopes ^nth her, and is duly 
married. Louisa flees to the convent of 
St. Catharine, and vrrites to her father 
for his consent to her marriage to the 
mao of her choice; and don Jerome, 
supposing she means the Jew, gives it 
freely, and she marries Antonio. Vhen 
they meet at breakfast at the old man's 
house, he finds that Isaac has uiarriod 
the duenna, Louisa has married. Antonio, 
and his son has married Clara; but the 
old man is reconciled, and says, I am 
an obstinate old fellow, when I’m in the 
wrong, but you shall all find me steady 
in the right.” 

Duessa {false faith), is the personi¬ 
fication of the papacy, bhe meets the 
Red Cross Kniglit m the society of 
Sansfoy {injideliiy), and when the knight 
slays Sansfoy, she turns to flight, lleing 
overtaken, she say.s her name is I'idusAa 
(tnuffadh), deceives the knight, and 
conducts him to the palace of Lucif'era, 
where he encounters bansjoy (canto 2). 
Duessa dresses the wounds of the Red 
Cross Knight, hut places bansjoy under 
the care ox Lscula'pius in the infernal 
regions (canto 4). The Red Cross Knight 
leaves the palace of Luoifera, and Duessa 
induces him to drink of tlie “ Kner\'ating 
Fountafh; ” Orgoglio then attacks him, 
and would have skin him if Duos'.a had 
not promised to he his bride. Having 
cast the Red Cross Knight into a dun¬ 
geon, OrgogUo dresses his bride in mos't 
gorgeous array, puts on her head “a 
triple crown” [the tiara of the 
ana sets her on a monster beast with 
“sevenheads” {the seven hills of Horne). 
Una (truth) sends Arthur (L'nijland) to 
rescue the captive knight, and Arthur 
slays Orgoglio, wounds the beast, re¬ 
leases the knight, and strips Duessa of 
her finery {the Heforrmtian ); whereupon 
ehe flies into the w'ilderness to conceal 
her shame (canto 7).—Spenser, Faery 
Queen, i. (1590). 

Duessa, in uk. v., allegorizes Mary 
oueen of Scots. Sho is arraigned by 
Zeal before queen Mercilla (Mhabeth), 
mid charged with high treason. Zeal 
eays he shall pass by for the present 
^*aer counsels false conspired” with 
BUrndmoour (earl of NorthurnheTlaM), and 
Pniid^ (stn*/ of Westmoreland, leaders of 
tW iaattoectios of 1569), as Uint wicked 
.ms to naiurht, and tihe fake 


Duessa was now “on untitled queen,** 
^Vhen Zeal had finished, an old aage 
named the Kingdom’s Care (lordSwfhiey) 
spoke, and opinions were divided. Au- 
tnoritv, Law of Nations, and Religion 
thought Duessa guilty, but Pity, Danger, 
Nohuity of Birth, and Grief pleaded in 
her behalf. Zeal then chaqf^S the pri¬ 
soner Yvith murder, sedition, adultly, 
and lewd impiety; whereupon the sen¬ 
tence of the court was given against her. 
Queen Mercilla, being called on to pass 
sentence, was so overwhelmed with giief^ 
tluit she rose and left the court.—Spenser,' 
Faery Queen, v. 9 (1596). 

Duff (Jamie), the idiot boy attending 
Mrs. Bertram’s funeral.—Sir W. Scott, 
Guy Manneriwj (time, George II,), 

Duglas, the scene of four Arthuriaii 
battles. The Duglas is said to fall into 
the estiuiry of the Ribble. The Paris 
MS. and Henry of Huntingdon says, 
“ Duglas qui est in regione fnniis.” But 
wliere is “ innus" ? Tliere is a township 
called “Ince,” a mile south-west of 
Wigan, and Mr. Whitaker says, “six 
cwt. of horse-shoes were taken up from 
a space of ground near that spot during 
the fonuation of a canal;” so t^t this 
** Inee” is supposed to be the place re¬ 
ferred to. 

Duke {My ford), a duke’s servant, 
who assumes the airs and title of his 
mastr-r, and is addressed as “ Your 
grace,■’ or “My lord duke.” He was 
firxt a country cowboy, then a wig- 
maker's apprentice, and then a dukoi’s ser¬ 
vant. lie could neither write nor rei^, 
but was a great coxcomb, and set up for 
a tip-top fine gentleman.—^Rev. J. lawn* 
ley, ffigh Life Below (1763). 

DvJx (The Iron), the duke of Welling¬ 
ton, also called “The Great Dnke** 
(1769-1852). 

Duke and Duchess, in pt. il. of 
Don Quixote, who play so many smrtive 
tricks on “the Knight of the Woefhl 
Countenance^” were don Carlos de Bor|a 
count of Ficallo and donna of 

Aragon duchess of ViUaher'moin Idii 
wife, in whose right the count held, eat- 
tensive estates on the banks of the Ebrm 
among others a country seat 
Buena'via, the place refened to By 
vant@s (1615). ^ 

Duke of a tragedy by 

Massinger (1^). Aplay evidestiyja 
imitation of Bhakttipean’s 


CX)MBE. 


DtTMARIN. 


“Slorza*’ is O&eUo; “Francesco,” 
laeo; “ Itttturcelia,” Pesdemona: and 
** Eugenia,” Emilia. Sforza “the More ” 
[sAn dotM on Marcella his young 
oiide, who amply returned his love. 
Francesco, Slorza’a fevouritOj being 
lord protc^lF of Milan during a tem¬ 
porary absence of the duke, tried to 
corrupt Man^ia: but failing in this, 
accused her to Saonta of wantonness. 
The dnke, believing his favourite, slew 
his beautmil young bride. The cause of 
Francesco's villainy was that the duke 
had seduced his sister Eugenia. 

*** Sh^ttpeare’s play was produced 
1611, about eleven years before Massin¬ 
ger's tragedy. In act v. 1 we have, 
“Men’s injuries we write in brass,” 
which brin« to mind Shakespeare's line, 
** Men's evu manners live in brass, their 
virtues we write in water.” 

(Cumberland reproduced this drama, 
with some alterations, in 1780.) 

Duke Coom.be, William Coombe, 
1 author of Dr. SijntaXf and translator of 
' I%e Devil upon I'm Sticks, from Le Diable 
BoUeux of Lesage. lie was called dulx 
from the splendour of his dress, the pro¬ 
fusion of his table, and the magnificence 
of his deportment. The last fifteen yean 
of his life were spent in the King’s Bench 
(1741-1823). 

Duke Street (Portman Square, Lon¬ 
don). So called from William Uentinck, 
second duke of Portland. (See PuaiESS 
Stbbbt.) 


Duke Street (Strand, London). So 
named from George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham. 

^ (For other dukes, sec the sumamo or 
Ktolar name.) 

jPuke*B, a fashionable theatre in the 
■p of paries II. It w'as in Portugal 
pet, Lincoln's Inn Fields. So named 
npmpUment to James duke of York 
j^ptes ll.), its great patron. 

^ pulcama'ra (Dr,), an itinerant 
noted for his pomposity; very 
t;. * thorough charlatan.— 

DEiisire dPAmore (1832). 

^^eaxuon, at my wit’s end.— 

WWWHf. ^ 

Doctor, Antony An- 
E» spamsh minorite of the Dnns 
m school(*-1820)* 

Toh&ao, the lady 
» deyot^on. She was 
pittxcoiontM ccrmtiT wmcL an 


adjacent village, with whom the don was 
once in love. Her real name was Al- 
donza Lorenzo. Her father was Lorenzo 
Gorohuelo, and her mother Aldonza 
NogalOs. Sancho Ponza describes her in 
pt. I. ii. 11.—Cervantes, Don QtUxote, 
1. i. 1 (1G05). 

“HarSowInsImIr/’mystlieknIgiht, "Isof told,her fore¬ 
head the Elyidau flclde, her eyebrow** two celeetliu erclien, 
her eye* a iwlr of glonou* eiiiu, her eheeb two beds of 
rose*, her lip* t«o coral portab that guard her teeth of 
Oriental pearl, her neck 1* alabaater, her handji aro 
polisbed Ivory, and her bosom whiter than the new-mieu 
•now. 

“She b not a dcsreiidant of the andent Coll, Curtii, and 
Sdplo* rtf Rome, nor of the modern Colona* and Ordut; 
nor of the Munradas and Bettuesenei of Catalonia; nor oC 
the ReMUasaiid vniano\ai of Valencia: neither 1* ebe a 
descendant uf the Palafoxei, Newcas, Kocaberti*, Cordla«, 
Lunn*. Alagones, Vieas, Foye*. and Gurroaa of Aragon; 
nciltirr does the tody Uulcinea descend from the Cenlas, 
kfanriquez, Mendoras, and Uu/maiw of ContRle; nor from 
the Alencaatros, Pallas, and Mcneaes of Portugal; but she 
Heiivea her origin from Utefamll) of TDbo!^o dela Mancha, 
most UIiutriouB of elL"—Cervaute*, Don Quixote. L U. S 
(1606J. 

Ask you for whom my tear* do flow ao! 

IS fur Dulcliica d> 1 ^boso. 

Don Quixote, I. ill. 11 (1605). 

Dl 01, act»i stable.—Shakespeare,//ove'd 
Fjidxntr's Doi>t (1591). 


Du'macbus. The impenitent thief is 
so called in lAingfellow’s Golden Legend, 
and the penitent thief is called Titus. 

In the apocryphal Gospel of A7cocfo- 
mus. the impenitent thief is called Gestas, 
and tlic penitent one Hysmas. 

In the story of Joseph of Arirnathca, the 
impenitent tliief is called Gesmas,nndtlic 
penitent one Dismas. 

Alta petit niimas. InfelU InflToa Gesmai. 

A JfoMlith Charm to beam aieag Thiovu. 


lUsmas in poradlic uould dwell, 
But Cesmai) chose hi* lot in helL 


E.r.B. 


Duxuaiu, a French lord in attendance 
on Ferdinand king of Navarre. Ho 
agreed to spend three years with the king 
in study, uuring which time no woman 
w^s to approach the court. Of course, the 
compact was broken as soon as made, and 
Dumain fell in love with Katharine 
When, however, he proposed marriage, 
Katharine deferred her answer for twelve 
months and a dav, hoping by that time 
“ his face would be more bearded,” for, 
she said, “I’ll mark no words that 
smooth-faced wooers say." 


Thu young Dnmatn, a wcll-aeoomplMiod youth. 

Of all that virtue love for virtue lov^: 

Mut power to do nio*t banii, least knowing iU ; 
For he hath wit to make an til «haM MO^ 

And shape to win grace, tho' he had no VJt 
ShnVesillisre, XeM’t JMtoiu^t Don, act U. * 0 ,1 (UB(). 


Du^msuriXL, the husband of CJym'oent, 
and fiithex of Spenser, FoUrn 

Queetif Hi. 4. 


DUMAS. 2 


{Alexandtc D.), in 1845, puV 
Uibed sixty TolmneB. 

VM mat dtftftil eopsict. writlnslS boim »>]»>, ran vrith 
4 li wo h y do SW lettm in an ttour which ytes Mm 
dflbSM per diem, or 60 page* of a ramunce. Thug be 
oeud eapT S rohimM ootaro per month and 60 In a t«nr, 
a p imialng that be dU not lom one Batond of tinu but 


^estfae jaax.->De Hueeourt, Dumat /'Or* (1607) 

Dumb Ox: {The). Sh Thomaa 
Aqoi'nss vas so called by his fellow- 
stodents at Cologne, from his taciturnity 
and dieaminesa. Sometimes called “The 
Great Dumb Ox of Sicily.” lie was lnr«;e- 
bodied, fet, vrith a brown complexion, 
and a large head partly bald. 

Of »tmtb, It almo.t makM me laugh 
To lee man leaving the golden griuu, 

To gather in pilee the pitilul chaff 

That (dd Peter Iiombard thnuhed wttli hu braui, 

Id have it caught up and to$!>ed again 
On the home of the Dumb Ut of Cnloeiie. 

Longfellow, The (>oldtn Itgmi 

(Thomas Aquinas was subsequently 
called “The Angelic Doctor," and the 
“Angel of the Schools,” 1221-1274.) 

Dumbiedikes {The old laird of), an 
exacting landlord, taciturn and obshoatc. 

Ibe laird of Dumbtedikrv had hitherto been moderate 
te bit exMuons . . . but when a etout, active young 
feUuw appeared he began to think so broad i pur 
erf diouMm might boar in additional buiden lie rtnU 
lated, indeed hit nanagement of lus depende'in >ii 
auim do tlirir bonie.. never falling to ilap at* additioiial 
brace of hundred aeigbtt on a new and wilhng oorte — 
ChaiKSasU,. 

The yotint] laird of Dunibiedikes {3 syl.), 
a baslmil young Laird, in love with Jeanic 
Deans, "but Jeanic marries tlie presby- 
terian minister, Keuben Butler.—bir W. 
Scott, JJeart of Muliothum (time, George 
TI.). 

Dum'merar {The Rev. Dr.)^ a friend 
of sir GeofErey Pe\eiil.—Sir IV. Scott, 
JPeterU of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

^ l>U 3 niny or SiirKKNU’wp.KAnv. “Co- 
limbne,” in the Pnfaicabes RidtuUciy docs 
not utter a single wird, although nhe 
enters with other characters on the tta^c. 

Dumtous'tie (Mr, Paniel), a young 
barrister, and nephew of lord Bladder- 
skate.—Sir W. Scott, Redgaunllet (time, 
Gecnge Ill.). 

Dtin (iS^rc), the hangman who 
Oftinc between Bichard Brandon and Jock 
Ketch. 

And preienOr a halter got. 

Made of the beat <itroi)g hempen teer, 

Andcre a cateOuld lici bit ear, 

Had tied him up vUh ae mueh art 
AelMn Umelf eoidddo taf* hearhia 

Ootien, Pfrpe TtweetitO, w. (16797. 

33>jl» Cow (The)} slain by sir Guy 
#4pBrWick onDunsmexe Keaui, was the 
by a gkmi in Mifchel Fold 


DUKCIAD. 


sieve also vrith its milk, w 01b. 

raged the cow that it broke xiray) »ad 
wandered to Dunsmore, vrkcae it vms 
killed. 

\* A huge tusk, probably OH «Ath 
pbant’s, is still shown at Warwick Cosi^ 
as one of the horns of this weadeiifBl 
cow. 

Dunbai* and Maj^oh. (Gcotys swl 
o/), who deserted to Henry IV, of 
land, because the betrothal of his daughter 
Elizabeth to the king's cldecff son was 
broken off by court intrigue. 

Elizabeth Dunbar, daughter of the eotl 
of Dunbar and March, betrothed topiinee 
Uobert duke of Kothsay, eldest son of 
Kobert 1X1. of Scotland. The earl of 
Douglas contrived to set aside this be¬ 
trothal in favour of his own (ton^ter 
Elr/abeth, who married ilie prince, and 
became dnehess of Rothsay.—Bir W. 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, Bfkucy 
IV.). ^ 

Dimcan “the Me<^,” king of Scot¬ 
land, was son of Crynin, and grandson of 
Malcolm II., whom he succeeded on die 
throne. Macbeth was the son of the 
younger sister of Duncan's mother, and 
hence Macbeth mul Duncan wefe first 
cousins. Sueno king of Norway having 
mvaded Scotland, (he command of die 
army was entrusted to Macbeth and Ban- 
qno, and so great was their success that 
only ten men of the invading arn^ were 
left alive. After the battle, ung Duncan 
paid a visit to Macbeth in his castle df 
Invcmcs'j, and was there murdered by 
his host. The successor to the thp cn e was 
Duncan’s son Malcolm, but 
usurped the crown.—Shakespeare, Mas- 
both (1606). 

Duncan (Captain), of Knockdunder, 
agent at Boseneath to the duke of 
ingkarn.—Sir W. Scott, Heart of MU- 
lothtan (time, George II.). 

Dunean (Duroo^), a follower df XhMii^ 
Bean L«in.—Sir W. Scot^ Wimrks 
(time, George II.). 

Dunoe, wittily or wilfiilly 4eri'4d 
from Don^ Bumamed “ Scotus.' 

In Cm GmIIc, 4mu (mwtiul“boS Mek.*« lA 6Mi. 
lempt, pPorlgimiMtomtUM.* Tlua]mbmdS>^ 

by Alexander Pope, in lie ^oetp 



DUNS SCOTUS, 


DU2!n>AS. $79 
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_ D U HWARD. _2 

jffiarlemAgpe’B sword “Joyeuso** 
aSoburiodwith Mm, aad “ Txxo'na” 
‘*^'edwitJi theCid. 

ti'gea (4 tyh). Below the 
(thoM of Somersetshire) came the 
sometimes called MSr'ini. 
capita^ was Jlu'rlnum {Dorchester'j^ 
heir territory extended to Yindel'ia 
hiW /s/c).—Richard of Cirencester, 
nt StdU of Britamt vi. 15, 

I Ihe XhcWUCpBa on the Dnnetbin sand. 

i^ton, xvi (1613). 

ard (Qitentin), hero and title 
a novel by sir W. Scott. Quentin 
rwaid is ihe nephew of Ludovic Lesly 
mamea Xc BnUfre). Ho enrolls him- 
in the Scottibh guard, a company 
archers in the pay of Louis Xt. at 
esis l<fs Tours, and saves the kiitg in 
boar-hunt. When Lihgc is ansaultcd 
insurgents, Quentin Dunvard and the 
tess Isabelle de Croyc escape on 
bock. The countess publicly refuses 
marry the due d'Orloans, and ultimately 
trries the young Scutclunan. 

Duaronnal, one of tlie two steeds 
Cuthullin general of the Irish tribes, 
lerwas “ Sulin-Sifadda ” (^.r.). 

tfao left sido of tho ear la <e«n tho inoitini; 
Xbo thin mnned, hlsh lio^Ud, bUoiiit liontid, 
nduig utn at Ihe bill. Ilia iiajnc is DuicroiinjI, 
eatunnysoiwoftlu'tauiil . . . t)ieltini)n(i.il4 
hi of mist flj’ofpr tlie talrti, lha wililiicei ut 
tl<rir ujuiM, the strength of eAgles dosLcnduig 
y.—Otei<iu, Ftngal, 1. 

li Qcliool of painting, noted 
exactness of detail and truthful- 

^^^lortraits; Rembrandt, Bol, Flinek, 
d VanderUelst. 

vet'Sation p'uices: Gerhard T)ouw, 

, Metzii, Mieris, and Netsclier. 
hw life: Ostade, Brauwer or 
r, and Jan Steen. 
andscapes: liuysdael, Ilobbimer, 
Vandermeer {moonlight scenes)^ 
xa, and Both (brothers), 
battle scenes: Wouvermans and 

K -nburg. 

ma7‘ine pieces: Yandervelde (father 
n) and Bakhmraen, 
still life and fleers: Kale, A. van 
It, Yen Huysum» and Yan Heem. 


t_ DWARF. _ 

says Atheneos, “that no one could see 
him.” 

Btfnd (2 syl.)y 2 feet 9 inches. Tho 
dwarf of Stanislae king of Poland (died 
1764). Real name Nicholas Ferry. 

BonuwLASKi {Count Joseph), 2 feet 
4 inches. Died aged 98 (17d9-'1887). 
He had a brother and a sister bottf 
dwarfs. 

Buokiwoer {ATatthew), who had no 
arms or legs, but Jins from the shoulders. 
He could draw, write, thread needles, 
and play the hautboy. Fac-similcs of 
his writing are preserved among tho 
Harlcian MSS. (bom 1674-*). 

CiiR-hlAir, the Chinese, 25 inches;; 
weight, 52 lbs. In London 1880. 

Colo'bui {Prince), of Sleswig, 25 
inches; weight, 25 lbs. (1851). 

CoNOPAS, 2 feet 4 inches. One of tho 
dwarfs of Julia, niece of Augustus. 

CoppKUSix, tho dwarf of the princess 
of Wales, mother of George HI, Tho 
last court-dwarf in England. 

Crachami {Caroling, a Sicilian, bom 
at Palermo, 20 inches. Her skeleton is 

E reserved in HuntePs Museum (1814- 
324). 

Davit {The Strasse) family: man 20 
inches high; woman 18 inches ; child, at 
17, only 6 inches. 

Dkckeu or Dl'cker (John), 2 feet 
6 inches. An Englishman (1610). 

Farkbl (Ou t'w), 3 feet 9 inches. Bom 
at Cavan. He was of enormous Strength 
(died 1742). 

Fkrry {Nicholas). (See Bfinfi.) 
Gibson (Pichard) and his wife Anno 
Shepherd, Neither of them_ 4 feet. 
Gibson was a noted portrait painter, and 
a page of the back-stairs in the court of 
Charles I. The king honoured the wed¬ 
ding with his presence; and they had 
nine children (1615-1690). 

• Beslgn or ctianro makes othen wire, 

But Nature did thu match euntrire. 

Waller (1643). 


—XIimaoN {Sir Jeffrey), IS inches. He 
marine pidces.* Yandervelde (father was bom at Oakham, in Rutlandshire 
n) and Bakhuysen, (1619-1678). 

stilllifeandfwteers: Kale, A. van Lucius, 2 feet; weight, 17 lbs. The 
it, Yan Huysum, and Yan Hcem. dwarf of the emperor Augustus, 
tton {Mrs. Dolly), dairy-maid to Phixk'tas, a poet, so thin that “he 
ke Of Argyll.~Slr W. Scott, Ucari ^ote leaden shoes to prevent bmng Wowm 

mhvmn (time, George IL). ®Yay by the wind ” (died n.c. 280). 

1 Puiups (Calvin) weighed less than 
^Srfti 2 lbs. His thighs were not thicker than 

r. a a meat thumb. He was bom «fc Bridge- 
4 acha. Ob«oI w«ter, MwMwhBKtt., in 1791. 

^ Botbib (Davii). 8 fcel < inditt. 

Native of Tweeddale. 


18 inches. 


>]^MEDA, 2 feet 4 inches. One of 
ifne maids* • 

the poet. «So small," 




»WARF. 


Dyrxa aAYiKGS. 


Scrt.'VRAT (Thergse), 

SrtiiSDBnx}! (C. //.) of Nuremberg n^'as 
than d feet at the ago of *20. Ilia 
father, mother, brothen,, and sisters >vcre 
aU nnder the medium height. 

Thumb (Ocrural Tom). His real mime 
ttas Charles S. Stratton; ‘J.i inches; 
weight, 25 lbs., at the acc of 35. Kmn 
at Bridgeiiort, Conncctn nt, CnitidSUtOo, 
in 1933. 

Thumb (Tom), 2 feet t intJus. A 
Datoh d\rart. 

XiT, the in}ci> dnail of LdaMrd VI. ' 

*#•* Xicephorns Calhstus tells us oi ivi 
l^ptian dwaif *‘not bigger than a 
partridge.” 

DuBorf of ladv C Jenin >i«d w ia n i .led 
Pac'olet. He liiil in 'od hor'-^., 'm h 
carried off Vakntine, (irsoa, .ind ( h n- 
mond from the dung^un ot FtmigUN to 
the palace of kng !’< pin; .aMl ‘•«l>^e- 
quently earned Vileuune to the piiavo 
of Alexander, lii** titlur, cm{<r«ir of 
Constantinople. — 1 aft at n: ami Vr'>on 
(fifteenth centiiri}. 

Dvoatf (The lilt i), a fairv of imlig- 
nant projtvnsUu'-, and eon ulend tht 
author of all the in*.!!!!!! ot th< reigh' 
boarhood. In sir l\altit .Stott* ni*\el 
so called, fhii lo'p la introduced under 
vanoiis ibnv , as sir I dward Mauley, 
Nyv]ud<.r tbi rcelusi, cumne JJ-hie, and 
the ItibC Wight of Mickl<"tuic Moor. 

^warf Alboricli. the guardian of 
the Nibelirajftn hoard. lie is twice \nn- 
quished by Siegfried, who gets possession 
of his cloalc of innaibilitv, and make, 
himself master of the hoard .—Iho N\br}~ 
tungen Lied {twelfth century). 

l^warf Peter, an ullogoru il i«>- 
mance by Ludwig Tietk. Ihe dwarf is 
a castle spectre, who adiiscs and aid* the 
family, Imt all his adiice turns out »\ .i, 
and all his aid w productive oi tio.ihV. 
The dwarf is meant for '‘tlie law m our 
members, which wars against the laiv of 
our minds, and brings u* into ciptnity 
to the Jaw of sin.” 


Sayings (real or tradi- 

WMSWrfiw lnw • ChrlxtlMidiH I «r, gw In wiiat 

!• iWKBMIOKI BW' 

ft wa. ¥ r PW>w> ttti aotjmtofla, 

{"iwaiUoglwirlwhiKl 

^•artOKTglital AwyX Ipnvi«ian.|i«nxfor 


BsasT (jMe. <«). biiotthB4rtnfwfgi«MimBaiMl 
tnMsrraUHitAt 

nnosTS (fluhw tj» ITWIn thW* to 

life th«K to vU). (We died mi wto »lt 
Bt BON. I mint OWP aft# 

I CKiAB Un'OmI St til, Bnitef (ta tnitBaulMn 

he stabbed tank 1 

* f JiAULBSAUNa bard, Into fbf tMgdt I ewnasim 
niT sjNrit' 

Chakun I (of EntdanJ) ftoneintoia (fb WlStom 
d uou inbldiltopofCMiterban'.) 

uiuata n (Of Ku^Mia}. Don't tot 90» Ilt»r 
lUint ' (NiltGeonne.) 

(. u. uu bH V Ah * Jems 

(HVRusUC (ofFraiicie}. Kunei n«ti».tohiitmudpr! 
nhat Uoodt Oh( t h»n> done enung. Chai, paratm 

lUl. ' 

CHABunTB (7ft« pnnf 0 u\ Tm msbo wb dttnk. 
Pio} h ivr me quiet { had It affuNt niy l>«s4 
f uiwri'kiiiUk Give IHi liAUi. a chadr 
■ rikuaiiLB loid, Into Shr luunto 1 mminoiiil nor 
spirit 

('RDWB {/oh»). 0 HabMlM, Hebblni*, how I do 
hue lbe«' 

(Buwwsu. My didre to to waLs wtkst tuuile I nmy 
to be Cone 

f tiAiios u (tiu) piiivMDplier}, rou mar sa ttonia the 

show i, on t -I«cki.n 

ELDia It iintttrs not wtion I aas giitoia, 

whether the we ttb, r it i iJJ or hoi 
I’OvrrNhi.LR 1 vif r noUuus. tout (ilNl * HTt el 
ihfflmlti inIhniRl niftr 

(•HANELIN A IlLkU un do ROtbiOtKtST' 

GsiNsnoX'iKtri W( are it stilas to luawh BUd 

I andjke b of the r«w>i»w 

11 W1 ct) HI it a thhl n to AmUi, lar 
Ik, Ibty bate deteinl at, (said tu hto pagi, sic 
W athen W a.Vr 1 
GlSBtiK. M.ifl TSeii' m n ttei S 
f Goiras Morelii!.''' 

(iREiHiitr VII (btieb ted li»U<v Sind batodtodvriti; 
tberei ite I die In tr! 

* Gret ILits/ Jittf ) LiitI, bitw th) Itaads | new 
mend my spult* 

tlaoiiui Be »efKn.K ^ 

lIttiiN (mdprttknethecmpetorl 
H tiiiii T>i«. ttti r> 1 f *utN to Imt 
IIAZTITT I h V< hnl I tie, ) ) life 

Hoar^n hutr UK I abuHi tondee soy tost waiiigR'b 

(seat I ifiitiihi dui 

i Hi .\faii {itr n i' ; m) If I had *tnakBili to hold 

apon I wnail write down how easy and fdsMMilnllktiht 

II tt tn die 

iRVisn If I itte 1 d)A unto the Lord Aiwa. 

^A tl' N V ltd !v iitMndi It uu»« With a buK ssitt wtS 
nO wl'h a ltii« U e (be rtoHi h uowii) 

I Jem lUtDN (uf Oinerkiai. 1 tedgumy ijdrft to tiod, 
fiy d<utf(hrt r t, mt «iirttry 
Jisi s (IIRIST II to finwhad.' 

Ji*Ms«iiN (/>r ) Clod bins you, my dear I (th Iltbi 
Httrru J 

hsoi Now It to mine 

loth I Hoz* htut (Booqtiettofs: '’Kitoniilhfl 
fit! t’kthewall and twdsu cried,'Rustlutsr(MbNiiV 
and then died I 

UiiniX I trill enter mnrtnto the bomeel (ha XsKd 
'i ItK n XIV Wliy weep yef DM you thtok 1 illMiUI 
Ino for emt (Theu, afterspaqsii.) 1 thonbt (totot 
huilieinbanier 

luw&liXlL A ktog sfaoulitdtoitaadtog 9^^ 

Minown OAIM beitsoi RmcaferihatiiMitiidh:' 
glonous hori of poiwdtoe ^ 

HWiJfXSfft.'Stoia* “• •"“ne. 1 

Unsmiatol (MUwwi {ialdivmJf 

MiTHVWBfcqtorffs) Tiunnady, 

MrsAluuii tat MM (Be to the imibM tt HiMam 
imide AtookatoertsoiwktL « mnwiw 

ll<N»»Ylth«ector); 

Thto aoy hnt toelt woRid iH^ 




DtOlT 


ItMiUMiili UkwtioiiVmaiviim^ VMb 

Wiir* |WI M fMaiiT (to Dr, Ooh> 

^wSmsH. l]QHUilcQ0dXtiii.T»d<>MJila7dntr. 

■HOa <)aia»«ttaKiwr«>l 
rjUbii^_Ww Mton Hum b Motlior m 4 « bptt«r 
«bBiib 7 (llibiitiallon duMam* Ute 

O Mf O^^H^'taSir^'Lva tbm I 

jpcwSf^lWIBitettbttbM^atwrtaf rtrtew. 

4 BAWt^W.. ip WVRdmfurttfai, thebixebover, 
um ia<»iv4 tabusbmrdera Meutlng, " Imte 
ttoteotbinMii, do nut wmr(t over wiUifaricluur stone.' 
«aaai»8Ntd'MNIdtL Pwbvaat) 
fioMXUttk Honr tUoss an gnirbig plain and dear 
itt litf MadnilMMiliub 

iKn God bhw f9a ant (To la* 

tttantV Jihurtton). 1 koov that my UedtM'mer 
ttntik IA^thoKoedtiMcaueo. 

SdcnUi'Ua, wo owe a eoek to jEmuIanluii 
MOSh (JAbL 4e). 1 have tovatf Uod, my tather, aiul 

Hi* wont b I cannot eee. 

*TaMO> Lofd, bitoThy luuMb I oomuaiul my tphtti 
VKtraUiV (tnnO. Xli he shot If 1 don't belkvo Im 

^'^IMi'AUas. A king tbciuU duetandliiff. ««<«.> !!?). 
WiiiUb 111. (os ItiqiiliuMl}. Van tliu la»t long! (To 

wnUaM ^ IfaWAP Q.Ond, have niercr npon nii?, 
mad onontbb|)OfariMU<iiit (HaewastaUiuneauritot 
’Buthatar Gemidi IMM) 

WWk ({IMMent^. B bd t do tlw? run almady t Tln'ii 
I ^happy 

Wtait (Hkonun) That whkb 1 th«t idd I anmy 
Thatwbkh 1 now my u tnie. iTtuU lu the prlmi ulm 
wwlndod iitm that he had acoowd the prtiKr<i«» KliMb«<U 
if ttWNM&to tha council, and tliat he now allestd lur to 
hafimoaenk.) 

**• Thtwe HAtnca precoUud by similAr 
(Rlcroira iadieate ibafe the 'My in;; 'wonin’* 
flsenhed to theoi arc identical or neply 
MJ. Thus the * bet(*re Charlemagne, 
Coluxnbuti, lady Jane (irey, and Ta.sw(, 
allows that their words w*we alike, bo 
with the t before Augustus, Denaonak, 
and Kabelais; t beJore Louis XVIU, 
rad Vespasiftn; the § before CsBsar and 
Msssaniello t the {} bn<>re Arria, Hunter, 
and Louis XIV, j rad the ^ before Goethe 
and Talma, 


w in Heather l^ne ’* la m 
iWwMO, by T, B. Bhodes (1790). 

fewPys'oolus, Moroseness personified in 
Kauov by Fhineas Fletcher 

Wa notiung Uk.^ or praised,'* 
Bn^y. ^®5®^bed in oanto yiil, t^rcuk, 
■Nww, "fiwtfuL*’) ’ 

or Demas, the 
nu^t ttutf craoifira with our Lord. 

uBpemtent tibl^ is caBed GeamtA <w 

H^esaa, 

^ aha psttt Pbmm infaUs (ntiim DbnwM 

^ Jfbidctr* ea«nm 


eastwabd hob. 


33. 

IBtbdlrargli, daughter 9£ Bdwaxd the 
Elder, king of England, rad j&idgifu his 
wife. When th^ years old, her £Mher 
placed on the child aome rings and brace-' 
lots,and showed berachaliceand abook of 
the Gospels, asking which she wouldhavc. 
The child chose the chalice and book, and 
Edward was pleased that "the child 
would bo a daughter of God." She 
became a nun, and lived rad died in 
Winchester, 

£aglo iThe)f ensi^ of the Roman 
legion. Before the Olmbrian war, tiio 
wolf, the horse, and the buar were also 
borne os ensigns, bat Marius abolialied 
the^o. and retimed the eagle inly, henc»j 
called emphatically "Tlic Roman Bird." 

JCa^le ( 2‘fic T/icbim)^ Pindar, a native of 
Thebes (b,C. 618-412). 

ISoigle of Brittany, Bertrand Bu- 
guesclin, constable of France (1320- 
1380). 

Sagle of Divines, Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas (122i--X274). 

Hagle of Meaux [.Ifb], Jacqurs 
Bemgne Bosquet, bishop of Meaux (lffi27- 
1701). * 

Eagle of the Doctors of Eraace, 
Pierre d’Aiilv, tt great astrologer, who 
maintained that the stars foictold the 
great flood (1350-1426). 

Eamscliffe (Pat/'ict), tlie young 
laird of hilamsclilf,—Sir W. Scott, iffoefe 
Dinxrf (time, Anne), 

East Saxons or Essex, capital 
Colchester, founded by Rrehinwin. 
Sebort. begun to reign in, Essex in C04, 
flbd, according to tradition, where West* 
minster Abbey now stands was a heathen 
temple to Apollo, which he either con¬ 
verted into a diurch caUed St. Peter's, 
or pulled down and erected a duurdh so 
colled on the same site. 

... (h>mUmMiai)fl)niila«ta(w{mMM 
ni Siia8»xoia‘ldus>li>mliim>lmwS«n«tmiy M 

imUMii 

(irJH*} twitaa nm aoiMlIy rhiurdi «f WcatadMlMr to nor. 

nmytMi. xt, gSU). 

Eastward Hoe,a comedy by Obu^ 
man, Blarston, and Ben Jooson. For 
this dikma the three auRioni wem im- 
prhraied " lor dinrwpeet to their toverelra 
lord kira toes L*' {imh (6«» 

WAKO HoK.) 


EAST. _t 


lEacor C/iarfes), a man hIjo 

hates uouhle; “m> la?^, e’ven in hw 
pleasures, that he ■aould rathrr lose the 
iroinan of his pursuit, tlian ro throuph 
any trouhle in securing or ki i j inj her ” 
He sa'V s he is resoh td in future to *■ lolh v 
no pic ihure that nses aboi c the dt^n i 
of aainsemcnt " “ When once a woman 
comes to reproach me with lows, mrl 
usage, and such stuft, I would is soni 
hear her talk of bills, bond*, and ejtti- 
nunts ; her passion becomes as tn ubV - 
some as a law-siut, and 1 woubi is so, a 
converse with niv soIh itoi i .< t ii 1 
lady rasv, wife of sir t hirb-i who 
dearly lo'tes him, and know* all his 
“naughty uavs " but ntiet shows the 
hlightest inuK ition »f ill Um]er rr 
lealousi. At last she wholU nelaii.w 
him.—(’olloj tibher, / c ( in i. s i/oi- 
batul (1704). 

Eberson (Ft>^)t the nung «;< i ff 
'William dt ]i Mm k ‘ IhtM iM I* r 1 
Ardcnne* ’—"sirW Srott, Quxt* il /- 
uanl ttime, I dwaru I\ > 

EbliSj monarihit tht “jints rf »\il 
Once an anRcl ot li 'lit, b f, n tiisng to 
woT'h.p Ad mi he Irst Ins high 
Ileti le his fall he was isih I 
Tei irt/isa\s *Mhtn’\Vef^» /I s n i 
unto tht sngilsi, ‘Morslii|» liKni, * •\ 
all worshippt 1 tstepf I hh'., who n t iseJ 
. and bi< mip if the numhir of un- 
belieiert ’ (ch. n ) 

H sptrt n iti'tt vri n, nar «))v« » e it I 

regular (tatirrs re i» 1 1 > his,, l)/» 1,iii # i 1 y i 
iiaiit i tcsiwi. In tuUrxe Lvea ai, ar i 1 i , .1 

d pair H < fl w IK 1 m r rttaii I s u e r w-i j* i i I 
tbit of AS I (l^ht In hill , llwhll tj i It! 

UmmiI) he VI, ired the Ir 1 »■>( tre il t ci -.s t* fr*s 1 
indiul the (IT le the at totiii ha —W t , l 
latAcJta dll 

Ebon Spear {Knqht of tht) Brito- 
mart, dau^httr of king Rttnre of \\ d, *, 
—hpuiiier, Qve n, ni (1 iii) 

EbratK^ son of Mem pne f n <■ f t * Iif r^- 
dlJlen and Madden) mj tliical kio ' of 1 ng- 
land. Hcbuilt Kaer-braue [TorM, about 
rhf lime that Hand reigntd ni Judfa — 
Geoffrey, British Histwy, ii. 7 (Hldj 

« . J*’ ^ '*•'* * band 

YoritlUti liet towen aloft 

OwrUn Pottotiifn rU (tftiSl 

Ebu'dee, the IlebndCs. 

Ecclesiafitical History (The 
Fathet of}^ Pusebins of Csisarta {BA- 
340 ^* 

♦** His Histona Eccleslaatira^ 1b ten 
bwflte, bi^na with the birth of Chnstaod 
eoitetimes wiA the defeat of Lu^tus by 
"Csttttstttihei At)D* 821« 


tmagtAiut 
ib, obw hfr 
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Echeph'ron, an old soldier, jrho 
rebuked tbu advisers ot kiB^ PieiiQidu>lt 
(J sv/.), by reiaung to them the tat^ ef 
2h/ 3/ftn atui ha Ifayor^ a/ jUSlL Ute 
fable 1 ' a» follows • — 

A ai wmak r boueht« baiwtt of ntlk« VlthWila k» 
«,«< F >, i« to nnlit liiWtMr, A# botWr oof, 

U r ruv u lia»« » ratf Om olf «wl« I* ulMwna Sw 

! a «ult atd tlMi man an* to boeont* • mteb, vuf ho 
trirkvd h«jic( aidlt lil* itdlk «ito matacHMClMKtosad. 
t shukb I SS (USSI 

Ibis f ibic IS told in the AmMan N^hts 
( liie Bari tie Fifth Brother, Ah^- 

< bar’ 1 I aRmtaioe baa put it Into vertc, 
1 itU Potau /Alii, DodsWhas the 
same, lU Vdk-mutd ami her of Mdi* 

Echo, in classic poetry, is a female* 
and iu English aho , bat m tV’^iiin echo is 
t tlhd “the bon ut tbc r«»ck.‘—lSS»i<;s 0/ 
> lina. 

Eckliart Faithful), a good 

sfnant, who (iotisIks to ‘■avf his master'a 

< hildrcn fruin the mountain fiends.—Low’* 

Itr, k. 

(< ir.v k has translated this tale into 
1 nglish ) 

Eolecto, the “Elect'* personified m 
/‘lift piitoi, by Plutieas Plet» 
ilitr. Mie is tlM daughter of Intellect 
tnd ^olrtn {tf ^nll), and nltinndet.v 
bunnies llu* bride of Jesus t'bnst,**the 
biidegri uui (canto vii., IbJJ). 

isutblih^ kTiiOifa laAtnUiMMlYaldtor] 
that ntitK and Ta«tH*i 
br ivUf I ymro with laa fbManiKi Sowwi 
Of tboltett {ifalia be ito «»«rt otjisi 

UUm Ftetcber, ChrutM rHum^He.(Uf0t, 

Ecne'plua* a hamcanc, nmilu to the 

t\ ( 'ioii'l. 

Ilerir'njTritboQ whifM£Km|i«iN*t*lMM.. . 
i 1 ire i. I r) h»a (elpn. 

tt kcnK (It, VAa fUMot t 'SamMr.'*tfl0!k 


Ecole dcs Eexmnon, a comedy of 
Ml lure, the plot of whicn la hocn^cd 
from the novulctti of Hr //lOCUiNM 

Ector {(V), “lord of many pwrta of 
Ingkud and Wales, and ft>iiter>f!s^r of 
pnm I* Arthur." Ilia son, wr Kty or )U}, 
waa HmscJml or steward of Arninrteiieo 


were two distinct pemons. 

Ector do HarUi (Sir), Iwnllief 
SIT Unnedot" of Benwiek, (a, 

Ai^w.i7SM^ *****^r®^ 


spm 


| M»fi tihe Gardm of)» Thore is a 
mvnria so (»U«d| because, like 
it is aroterad l>^ four streams, vis., 
tbe T^ite the £^r, the iWie, 

ai^ the Kaab« 

In the Koran the word Edhm means 
^^eveflastio^ abode.” Thosht eh. ix. we 
lead, God .promiscth to true believers 
gardens of jperpetnal abode," literally 
*' gardens of Sden.** 

JStbtn^ in America. A dismal su'nmp, 
the clunate of which generally proved 
fatal to the poor dupes who were ioflnccd 
to 8^« there through the swindling 
transactLons of ^neral tVadder and 
gcDoral Oiloke. ^ dismal and dan- 
gerous was the place, that even Mark 
Tnfdey was sausded to have found at Istt 
a place wlrere Jie nould ** come out jolly 
wiU» credit/’—C. l^ickens, CAui- 

ifeirtf (1814). 

Uden. of Gonnany 

JJkvi^hlamU). ihulen is so called on 
«cct>unt of its mountain scenery, its 
extensive wotais. its numerous streams, 
its uiild climate, and ita fertile soil. 
The \'allcv of Treisani, in the grand- 
duchy, is locally caU^ “ Hell Volley ” 


. There is a 
I becaose, like 


tWtURSnJWIi 




t'onstanee lies what is called ** llie 
Kingdom of,I leaven.” 

£denbaU (Thr Xia 4 oO. an old 
painted goblet, left by the fames on St. 
OuthbertH Well in the garden of Kden- 
I hall. Tho superstition is that if ever (his 
goblet » loit or bix>kea, there will be ni* 
more luck in the family. The goblet i^ 
m the posactffiion of air Christopher Mus- 
grave, bart,, Edenhsll, Cnmberiand. 

*♦* Longfellow has a poem on 7%e 
Xwot i>/iidenhuU, translated from Lhland. 

iEidear (hoy-TTo), ‘^king uf all the 
pnglb.a,” was not crowned tall ho had 
gwgned thiitoen years (a.u. Then 

|he ceremony was performed at Itatli. 
^fter this be sailed to Chester, and eight 
hi8 Tswsal kings came with their fleets 
I® pay him hom^e, and swear feallv to 
|ui« by land and sea. The eight” are 
■toeth 0 / Scots\ Malcolm (o/ 
Macons (of fAe /«£«), and 
princes, whose names were 
Sifcrth. unwaj, Jacob, and 
Pwi rowed Edgar in 

(w^e ho acted u steersman) 
to St, Joha‘«^ where they 
p rayer, and ihm retnmea. 

K >»‘th«i«r3lta«,i^inon 

Hlw trtSmur San MHMt jHk 


; EDINA. 


Edgar, son of Glonceater, and his 
lawful ndr. He was disinherited by 
Kdmnnd, natntal son of the earL—Shak^ 
apeare, Ainj^ Lear (1805). 

This was one of the charactera of 
Robert Wilks (1670-1732), and also of 
Charles Kemble {1774-18Sd). 

Edtfar^ master of Ravenswood, son of 
Allan of Ravenswood (a decayed Scotch 
nobleman). Lucy Ashton, Wing attacked 
by a wild bull, is saved by Edgar, who 
shoots it; and the taroj falling in love with 
each other, plight their mutual troth, and 
exchange love-tokens at the “ Menuaid's 
Fountain.” Wliile Edgar is ab.-wnt in 
France on State affairs, sir William Ash¬ 
ton, being deprived of Ids office as lord 
keeper, is induced to promise his daugh¬ 
ter Lucy in marriage to Frank Ilayston, 
laird of Buck law, and they arc married; 
but next morning, lluclilaw is found 
wounded, and the bride hidden in the 
chimney-corner, insane. Lucy dies in 
convulMon-*, but Uuchiaw recovers and 
g-^ea ubroail. Kd^ar is lost in the quicfc- 
satids at Kclities Flow, in accurdaneo with 
anannent prophecy.—Sir W. Scott, limfii 
< f Ijitmutcmiwr (time. William HI.). 

In the opera, Kdgaris made to stub 
himself. 

/.’A/ ir, an attendant on prince Robert 
(if Sc(*tland.—Sir W’. Scott, fair Maidvf 
PiTth (lime, Henry IV.). 

Eklgardo, master of Ravenswood, in 
love nitli I.ucia di Lammermoor [X'<c,v 
.4*Afon]. While absent in France tm 
State affairs, the lady is led to believe 
him faithless, and oonsemts to marry the 
laird of buckhiw; but she stalls him on 
the bridal night, goes mad, and dies. 
Edgardo also ^.tabs himself.—Donizetti, 
Xt/ciadi l^nmrrmtytr (IH35), 

*** In the novel calleil The Bride of 
L-amnwrtnoar, by air W. Scott, Edgar ts 
l«At in the quickiumda at Kelpies Flow, in 
accordance with an amicnt prophecy. 

Edroworthi (t’Afihe), who attended 
Louis xVl. to the scaffold, was called 
“Mons. de Finnount," a cormption of 
Foirymoimt, in Ixingford {Ireland), where 
the Kdgewortlis had extensive domains. 




bttfa ^ 


a poetical form of the word 
Edlnbul^ H waa fttafc employed by 
Buthoaatt 



EDINBURGH. 


SdiXiblxrKh. a coiraptton of T 1 < 1 « in*- 
httts, tho fortUuat by l':dvr.n ot 
Northumbria (616-633). 

♦** Dnn-Ddm or Dunedin is a mere 
tranalation of Edinburg. Duo = burg 
lull.) 

Bditll, daughter of "Baldwin tbe 
tutor of Kollo and Otto duko-» of Nrr- 
mnndy.—Beaumont and Flelchir, J a 
Jitoodif Brother (1630). 


s7nre)f was on the point oi bemz ’imiiud 
to lo^ Ronald, uhen Robert, Ltluanl, 
and Isabel Bniee nought *"heticr at tin- 
costlc. Edith’s brother n cogr i/ctl Robert 
Bruce, and being m the Lnglitli interest, 
a quarrel ensued. Thi allMit refu'fd to 


nou man} aaventurea, t at u ti« rt s* ir i- 
fion of peace, aftt r the b irtk ot ll i»’n» t k- 
bum, was duly mnrntd to lonl Rt n ill. - 
Sir IV. Scott, ZohI of Vie Jmes tl''l < . 

JUdith (It htM in tlir of Afhtl- 
shme “the I’l n • h (l}u"t <1 t u- 
ingsburjjh)—*5ir 1\ . ^<>11, / i' 

Rirh'iid 1 .). 

JT/ftfl [GniNi.i is], duighlir of tl < 
Hon. Sirs, bkcivton. rnarned it the <ii.'( 11 
to loiontl Orangtr of who 

dird uitbiu ti»o ic<irs. uhen 1 ditb ,in<i 
her niothf rJnt J a-, adi ei.turcsNi i. f'dith 
bccaiUQ Mr. Ji<.n.uei s sli.^ nd ’wife, lul 
the mimage nltogit* ci an ui.happy 
one. ond she rloptd >^ilh Mi. l .irker lo 
1 ) 1301 : 1 , s>here she hit 1 . 11 , luiMiig tak*n 
this tooh'jh stip inerelj” to a’^noi In r 
liubbaod fur the sh^liis tn uh.cn hi, t/id 
&ub 3 t<led her. Un l<a\nig tarkir -.ho 
wont to live with her cousin 1 * w p.v, m the 
south ot I.ngland.—C, Ditkens, It oi'av 
and Son 

Edith Plantagenct {7h ivl *, 
called “The Tair Staid of Anjon * a 
kinsuotnan of liichard 1 ., and attendant 
on queen Bcrenga'na. She n-irnMl 
David carl of Huntingdon 'jirncc no al 
of Scotland), and 13 introduced bv sir 
Scott in Tfie Taii$m/ia ( 1 SJ.>). 

Edmund, natural son of the earl 
of Gloucester. Both Goneril and Reciin 
(daughters of king Lear; were in iovt 
tnth him. Regan, on the death of her 
hnstmnd, depigned to marry Mmurid, 
^ GonenI, out of jcalDusy, pomned her 
Regan.<-Shake 8 iieare, i’w^ Zear 

lKlo^Bi«a Band the priest- 


; EDWAJd!) StRESl'. 


esses and other mlnisteiy ot Baediw, so 
called from Edo'^nos, m momiinin of 
Ihrare, where die ritoa of fhe ndoo^god 
were celebrated. 


Edric, a domestic at Heretnurd’a 
Imrrm ks.—Sir \S\ Scott, Q/mt MekiH ttf 
r o it Rufus). 


Lttvird (Str). He comBiifs a murito, 
.'ind keeps a narrative of the tnnsactkm 
m .'in ir<»n chest. 'VVilford, a young; losan 


I •'u.itus nr It impulse was to inU JtilB', 
’) r on second tlioughts he sarora the 
' .’I t m in to scvn'cy, and told him the 
'til ot the mm dir, Witford, imabie to 
live under the sospieioui eye Of his 
master, no an ay; but was hunted down 
Itv sir Edward, and accused of robbery. 
I he whole traiUMiction now became pol^, 
and Wilfnrd wa<i acquitted.-^. OolpMo, 
1 %' Iron, Chrst {17J16). 

Ihis tirama ts baaed on CkKaftwfti’i 
novel of Wdtvnna, ^^WUliama 

IS called HV/onf in Hie dmnML hiid 
“ Falkland *' nr ludward MortSmtTi, 


utwt'lf, vhnw mhyi «« feUnm to » fkmwML *• 
»(111 !.> rommit Umi man ridiAOnw wtmrtWt Aw 
i*t«n 'Ctl^U«wa*«q«to'*Vil((iRl.*'*r«efmqraw« 
ri u fd In nv illmor t tlMtt.' tw traaoMSHl m wwS* 
tUuf Vou nifv lAs* iMfUcMl la aw dwa a 
ii> a OM aat mavulMa triilt lNtt^i«r.<-4NilMk mW* 
tenf'tttn 4tt9H (aiiscsdlvl. 


Edward IL, a tragedy by C, Mar- 
} iwe (tb^), imitated by Bhakespeare in 
his liichard JJ. (I5d(). Probab^ meet 
readerti would prefer Marlowo'a ahblc 
tragedy to bhakespeate^s. 

Edward IV. «l Engtaadt taton 
duccii hr sir W. Scott inhia ttOT^Wtitlw 
dniu! of Ocier$tein 1 


C. Har- 


Edward Oia BUMd: > 

tragedy by W, ShirWi(l 6 W )4 1*6 
ject of Oils drama m tha yfabiby ® 
Poitiers. 

ir«, rami. io« tiwiMimierwa^ 

, ^ward 

umdim), ii«i» «nlM *W JeSS; 
second cad of OoEfiMdi aad IRiPW^ 
(Sa Qamttam 




of wmiftm Tell.— 
SiSmtLhG^t'i^^ ^ (18^). 

3Bdwi)!X ** the minstrel)^ » youth livinf; 
ia KMRUatte ieelufoon, 'with » mi thirst 
for knowledte. Ke lived in Gothic davi 
iir ftOKte^eouiKtrie, iind fed his flocks 
on ^tia’e mountains. 

Cafotta It* tMfOm aot. Aor oor toy. 
ihiT»«M tfp« ^ riid«»t (ulniin<hri 

Aad ntm MlMjb* afottJ. y>t aowr fcwi<r whr. 


htaimiL 


MK( aSMC, )«l hhwii tlM lad ; 
bfib wonArout anw, and ai>iM baUevvd 

BaiiUtr, ra« Jfimtrti, I. (t~3K 


Sdvriit and AneelVna. Anji^tina 
\ru the daughter ol a wealthy lord, 

** beside the Tyne.” Her hand was 
tjnugbt in tnanriage ^ many suitors, 
nmoi^TSt whom was Kdwin, **who had 
ncithur wealUi nor j^tower. but he hml 
Tk>^ wi»l(>m ‘and worth.” Angdina 
loved hiio, but ‘Hrift<?d with him,” and 
Edwtft, in despair, left her, and reitriti 
from the world, tine day, Angelina, in 
boy'# clothes, asked hosnitality at a 
hemiii's cell; she was kindly enter¬ 
tained, told her t^e, and the hermit 
proved to be Edwin. From that hour 
they never parted mure.—CJohUmith, TAo 
Jf/enm't. 

A mnwp wH teBt inaeinm ma (*t batteg tok^u Uih 
biiSad rka Miir tif ^tr* amja ■ . Nit If (Urn- 
b Mur toatmUaiMiii barmro flw ttro, Wf a balM 
to taUM totmt mlSr, I rawl i» hallM to Mr. I'm) aitil 
^ told me eaei'Wftnto that iw be# taken no Ntn !•' 
Sa m Bw fryne^^ t lJW^lM^ lata a bauM .if hto 

Bdwin and Sinma. Emma wa^ 
a ru^ beauty of {^tanemoie, who lovi-d 
i^wm “ tile pride of swainsbut 
!,®dwitt*8 sister, out of envy, iridured hw 
&ther, “a sordid mnit," to forbid any 
D^course^ betwecsi hMwin and the 
cottage. Edwin jdned awav. and being 
jon the pohit of d^th, requested he might 
|t)e to sec Enuna. !^e came and 

K1* Wfflf “My Edwin, live for me 

heard the death 
ipw toll. She just contrived to reach her 
wMam door, cried to her mother, ** He's 

allet, Adiwa owl 3ma (a ballad). 

of Nodd. Beotwtedtiie 
bwldomi and trl^ 
^ W ^ ^*««kter, but 

hceame the evU eetiins 


' E6EU8. 


verted into a comteous gentleman.—* 
Teniiy>*>h, fdyfis of the King (“Enid "). 

SeL The best in the world aro those 
of Ancum, a river in that division of 
Liacolnshirc called lindsey (Uie highest 
itart). The best pike arc from the 
William, in the division of Lincolnshiio 
ralleii Kesteven (in the west). 

At Kntlemi UoUi tir4Mt li«r W>tfaaiti, m haint t 

My Ancum , . nliom fsnM u tor doth fb 

Fvr tit und ddiiiU' Nto, n« ber'i ih tb fiir Iw plk^. 

Uruywn, I’oliwttAw. x«v. (1633). 

Sfeso (<^^), a foiiut honoured in Pl<ta. 
He was a lloman officer [A/Mcsiis] in tho 
{Hrvioe of Diocletian, wbo'-e reign was 
marked by a great per»ecotii»n vrf the 
Christians. This Kfeso or Epln^sua was 
appiiinted to see the decree of the emperor 
ngainst the obnoximia sect carriod out in 
the island oi Sardinia; but lieing svanuHi 
in n dream not to potsecute the servants 
of the I^ird, lioth he and his friend Fotito 
embrai-ed lJiri‘>tianity, and received a 
sJandard from Mithaei tin? Hrcbatigel 
himt>»'lf. On one occasion, being taken 
captive. St. Kft*«o Wto cast into a furnace 
of lire, but receued no injury’; whereas 
thobo who cant him in were couhumed by 
the tiames. I Itimately, both Kfeso auii 
I*i)tito suffert'd martyrdom, and wore 
buried in the island oJ Sardinia. ^Vhen, 
however, that island was couijuered by 
I’lsa in Iho eleveutli centtirx’, the rolics of 
the two martyrs were carried otf and 
inti'rred in the dnoino of Pipa,wnd 
Itanncr of St. Efeso was thenceforth 
adopted as tlic national ensign of Pisa. 

£igalitd (Miiit'fk'), the due d'Orldans, 
father of Louis Philippe king of Fiance. 
He himself aseunu'U this “title'* w'hen 
lie joined the revolutiottarv party, whoso 
motto was “Liberty, l^ratermty, and 
Egalite ” (bom 1747, guillotined 17D8). 

Sge'ufi (3 »y/.), father of Her*nua. 
He summoned her before The’sens (2 sgL) 
duke of AUiens, because she refused to 
marry Demetirius, to whom he had pro- 


hnai 





thatuhcinighteithcrbecompelled to many’ 
him or else be dealt with according w 
tlio law,” f>. “ cither to die the death,” 
or else to “ endure the Uvcty of a nun, 
and live a barren sister all her life.” 
liermia refused to submit to an “un¬ 
wished yoke,*' and tied from Athens with 
LyAKDder. iiemetrinsiiMietngthiidUeniiSa 
dudikef him bnl IM^oa doted on 
Man, cKMiMmted to abandon the on* and 
wed (ht other. Whem l^ns was in- 
lotaiffd^rooi^ he erithdtow bis summoust 


EGIL. 
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EtNERUB. 


<<ki 


unit gwe Ms consent to ilie union ot his 

dauntcT "with Ijysnnder.—Sbalkesjiearc, 

Mt/monmer yujM'it JM\wi (V>92). 

\* S. Knowles, in T/te Uyi • 
tlie plot turn on a similar “law of 
marnago^’ (18J3). 

Kgil* brother of ^Veland; a crcat 
nichcr. One day, king Jiidung com¬ 
manded him to siinot at an apple placed 
on the head of hi*? ou n son. KjTiI •’cU'cted 
two arrow.s, and l>ein^ a^kod why fu 
wanted two, replied, “ (Me to slumt t\ot' 
%vith, O tyrant, if 1 fail.” 

(This is one of the many ‘•torie** 'imihr 
to that of Witlutfi Tdl, I I 

XSgilo'llQ, the wife of Iiddorick la*t I 
of the Gothic of Spain. Slv’ wa-t j 
very beautiful, liut cold-hc irtol. 
and fond of j)omp. Alter t'u laM of 
Koderick, Kgilona m.iiricd 
the Moorish goveriufrof Si'-un: and wh*i\ 
Abdal-Ari/ wa"? kilUd ly the Moorvh 
rebels, Egilona foil al-o. 

The pi'i j’lrrir** 

r*>ll on UM*m t th a I'i ni, i < w* >■ ui -1;ui« 

HaU Kt n t d> irk. t >r n'(I.1 11.' r,, r u >, 

vjiti t inian l> >rr ir .< Ii> ■ 1, 

hi) 'tluv, (I'U' 

Egla, a fo'iialc Moor, ««rnont to j 
Amat.a.ita (wife of Jlar'CiiliH. the a vet' •!-. 
Jdwyerj.— Ili’aumoni .and 1 b :ch< r, 1/: 
§.^/,anish Cvnite (UL'-'j. 

Bglamour or sir. K«,i \MonK 
of Artoys, A fcnij’htof Arthitnaji ror.an. e. 
iSir Eglainour ami •or Pb ujiiaim»ir have 
no Krtnch ontrunl, altlit>n;;Ii the naiiiis 
i!icnibt,lvt*s are Frrm-h. 


Ei/Iiinu/iir, the fKrxon who aols Silvia, 
daughter of the duke of M.li'i, in lur 
esearrt:,—Shakeepcan., Tke 1 o Uniih'tij n 
vf 1 erona (li!) i). 


Eg'lantino f3 «>//•)• daughbr f f kt-v 
Pepin, and bndf of htr coiiaiu Vab 
(brotlier of Orron). She t-oon .linl. - 
Yalndine and Ormn (ufUeiitlj emrury's 

Ltjitzntine (J/tn/n»«»’), tin* jirioresx; 
good-natured, w'liolly ignorant of (h* 
w'Orldj vain of her delle.ipy of mantirr a1 
table, and fond of lap-dog-. II< r d uat\ 
oath was “ Ify Scint JUoy ! " She *• tn- 
tuned the service bW'etcIv m her no-o 
and spoke Frenoh “after the scole .’.j 

Stratford-atte-Howe.”~f,T)aucer, Caaf r- 

bury Tal.i (1388;. ’ 

®Kypt. The bead-gear of the kin - 
of Upper Egypt was a high conii»l irU- 
in a knob at^e top 
^ the kmg of Lower Egypt wL 

•W «* bug nile'I over both cirtmtries. 


I 


he wore botli caps, but that of Lower 
lilgypt w'as placed outside. TliUt coin- 
poo'ite head-areas was called tito p$(AtiU,' 


F/ypt, in Pryden’s ^Ire of 
atul kcMaphd^ means France. 

ESJI t Mil 3 iruilSWto»i<IJ tnUMwirt tow 


Egyptian Disposition (.An), a 
thiovi.-ih propensity, “gipsy'* bdi^ a 
tfontraeted fonn of 

I nil ww)n<v nw U wiM itMMf . .. tHin uif SmCim. 
d' fivntiiin [n«4.*la( And I ww MtoC wilk • damwef 
K 1 .. 1 II. 1 A (« —LrWfCe. t<a Sla*. %, U 


Egyptian Thief (2\')j ThTSwis, a 
natue of Memphtb. Knowing he meat 
die, he tried to kill Chariclea, woman 
he loved. 

Wli) .hhuLl (nnl, bvd I tlM Imurt to ifo H. 

I Ikt' tn ih P.£i irtuci UdeT at {Mint of dMUi. 

Kdl wlutt 1 'met 

bbAki&vo&tv, rew/OA oet lr. w, 1 fNIt'e' 


Eighth Wonder ( Ur). When Oil 
111.H reached Prnnarfor, a }>arasit« entaivd 
hi'? rouni in the inn, hnjrged him with 
cr* at energy, and eallrd him “ the o^ibdi 
Winder.' ' \Vhen (ill h\&-* replied tlm be 
did iii't kiK)w hilt name b.vi spread so far, 
the panivib! ewUiiued, “ How! we keep 
a regi-ter of all the eciebratod oamet 
u ith/n twenty le.agnev, and have bo doubt 
Sjam uill one tlay be as proud of vwi 
a-?«in ece u as of tha seven imgiss.*' Alter 
thii, (,)i Ktai* eotiM do no less than ask 
the man t<» sup with him. Omelet after 
(•'iieht uas despatched, trout was called 
for, l iiCtle foUowvd lioule, and when the 
pari'ite wa* gorgwl to satiety, he rose 
and -<»:d, “Sigrn^r GU Ulas, don't faeUcre 
\ ouri> If to k* the eighth wonder of the 
world because a hungry man would frasS 
bv' <l'itt«-rmg your vanity.** So aaytns* 
be stalked aw'av witli a lattgh.'-'-Lc^i^ 
OJ Uas, i. 2 (1716). 

(This lucidcot is copied from Alsmsa*s 
romance of (Juzrmn iTJU/araohtf jf.e.) 


Eikon Banil'ikd (4 9yiJ)f the per- 
Iran urn of a king iue, Charmi lA once 
attributed to king Uharles hhnself 5 
now admitted to m the production Uf* 
.b.lin Gauilen, who (tfUse the wshwSttio**) 
was ilrat treated bishop of Bxelwr, and 
thi n of Worcester (160I^](K@). 

In the rOM AMOS a mOntf 

^ I*?' *** .**“ h ai5Rw...w; 

'b^Ultai fm' real njfynt ttaiitoasiwsaw O W.Asffl? * 
and MiiplIAcHl. Mm MS MtiSoMgr 

/.jotmtiwv iiT iwiuw, uT set 

(Milton wroth Wi 
answer to Dr. Gaudea's JSSt^ 


3^er'larf the Ml ot 
asylum of wmim Wia. ft* 
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ImA 540 eaten, each aulBcicntly vide to 
admit eiglit men abreant to tmsa through. 

clmoiam to Owren- 
Vj'n pfioce of Powys-latid.—Sir 
Scott, I'ht Biitrothcd {,tiuie, Hiar>’ II.)> 

Mvir, a X>amsb maid, who assumei 
boy’a i'lo&iag, »ad waits on Harold “the 
i)a«n«le'*8,’’ »w Ws [lape. Suh-tequenUy, 
her SOK U div«'uvercii. and Harold iiiarrio 
hw,“ Sir W* Scott, llanAd tU Dauntla), 
{1817). 

jEUaiitt sinter of king Arthur hy tlie 
same mo^pr. She married sir Nentn«» 
of Carlot, ami van by king Arthur t’o* 
mother of Mor>!r**il. t^ee Kinv.) -Sir 
T. Jktlorxn J1 '•toi'j of rriti<,r Aitft'ii, i, 
{H70j. 

%• In some <»f the ronrinre** there i<» 
great eunfa-om lu-tiveen Klain (tlu •‘isUrl 
and Mor,.au'«e {the half-'«i'^ter) ol Aitlmr. 
l»oth tm laUid the mothtr of Miirdred, 
and hi>tii are .iKo ealh'd the iMfe of I,or. 
Thtp, hottrur, i-s a im-Uike. I,I mi a *s 
the a iff »t •*ir Nentre", aiol Mor^au-o of 
I^it; and it t >aaain, Agraa mn, (lart th. and 
trohi'ni were [halfj-unithira of Monirtal. 
aa ve are told ov<r and o\er attain, tin n 
Moigau'Hp and not Eiaiu hii iiti>th' r. 
lennjson nukes Itelheent the wife or 
hot, but Till.** IS not in aecordanee w'lth 
any of tne legmds eoUected bv pir T. 
JIalory, 

Blnino (Aon/*), daughter of king 
PeiUa^i s^/.) '‘(.f t},p foragn eeiimiy.'* 
and the wnnetlded nnither nr hir 0 ilahnil 
bv sir Latiiinlot du Lae.—Sir T. Malorv, 
JlMun/ of Piinstt Arthur^ iu. 2 (1170).' 

jrinuu\ daughter of king Itrandi'g'ori'^, 
by whom .sir Jiorb do Oanis had a clul J, 

, For all irni?t«n mw Ur Stjn k rtrdii, «nf f *» owt U <• 
^****' »ii wnum I » * nl .1 .li .tl. 

E.f'p •?»« t‘»P lt»r, »lr nin w*i a t twin nniiJ - - 

pr T. N,iloiy, SMorjf ty 'IptmM dP«Aur, lit, 4{1 in<j 

I ,%’* It t» by no means clear fnim the 
^iry whether Kbiinc was the d.iughti'r 
* king Brandegoris, or the daughter of 
wmdv^r'*”*^ tjmnddanghtCT of kiiig 

contcafit of 

ni^ew, Ouincrere'a love fur Tgtnce- 
8Mu>ual* Elalno’a ««» 
Sr i® M that of a child; but 

? «'A8terfoi in their strcngtlu 

knowing tliat 

to celibacy, «hc 

qnwfhefdLil'2^*^* toherjying 
r* ^ ner deM body waa placed on a 


bed in a barge, and va<» thus conveyed 
by a dumb servitor to tiie pnlaec of king 
Arthur, A letter was hnuded to the king, 
telling the taJo of Klamh'a love, and he 
ordered her story to be blazoned on her 
tomb.—-Sir T. Malory, i/c&fort/ of i'r«ce 
Arf/tur, ui. 123 (1470). 

Xll'amiteB () «»//.), I'enmM, .'^u 

called from Klani, son of bhetu. 

Elljoriell, tlie nio^t famom Jnarf 
of German r,*’imuce. ~ i’Ae 

El'bow, a well-meaning but. loutish 
poti'tahle, — wh*ikc-pearc, JIt,a<ure for 

EUlcil Hole, in Derbwhiro Peak, 
‘•'{id to be fathoiidf''*. 

El Eofa'Uo, I’ll' “ gnldm citv,'* So 
the .'rpiiu.irds tailed M.m'htu of (ituia'iu. 

Ci.kU'i, <**'.» 4 K»eii cj'> titfr>i.a« muj 
( ttU k Ik I tit 

>!‘lt It. etroitMi //a#. »!. -111 {lOJi' 

El'oanor, v.ecu ts ns >n of Henry IL, 
alludid t" h\ the pro'lnteriaa minister 
in X. (ISiti). 

■‘ Ptfli. irp , i» j ■Kii.j nuui till wi»r(f wk itwiw litplf 
In >.v< , , MF tiiui t • tl.iM-n t1*p .irit) h in tt\t apnil 
tniit, t< r 1 atn it<> hc.iiJ t. at thulI (0 ibianioitai 
I. ttt-r. III «iii<h . >tM ■•IifU III., w luion. anti w<o 

•ill. iH I'll , >j vm n F'n.no' Si.Mr lote- 

I'veHl n u (III |i}tri' , I'liiSurh tli» Ijiintvfate 
ipire* -b f W s. n 'aitc,CummvH.wenlUt) 

Eleanor Crosses, twelve or four- 
tetn eri —i.s creott-d bv Kdw.ir«l J. in the 
t‘iwn -1 whtrethebody of liis queeu 
r*N(ed, wIkii it wn. coiuejtd from ller- 
dthe. in ir I.inoi.lu, to Wr'.tminster. The 
thru’ th'tt Mill reiiiiiin ore Gedduigton. 
!Sorth.iniiiiiin, .an i Waltham. 

(lu front of the Ntuih-KiMem Aailwas 
plaiioTi, Sinind London, is a model (•( 
tin I haring Cro^s, of the original dimen- 

»i(niF.} 

Eleasar the Moor, Insolent, blood- 
iHirsty, lustful, and 1 . imiictivo, liki 
“ Aaism,” in {Shakeajienre’sVj Titm Ant 
i/rort'ini.i. ‘Hie ksci\ it>u9 qwwii of S{iain 
is in lo\c with this m.mcier.—('. Marlowe. 
ImU's Ifomtmon or lAe JL^ascivafus 
(1688). 

i.Yca'nxr, a fainoun mathematician, who 
c-ost out devils by tying to the nose of the 
fios8e,^<ied a mystical ring, which tlie 
demon no sooner smelled uian be atian- 
doned the victim. He performed liefore 
the emnpror Veapaataa; and to prove that 
somethu^ eame out of the poaseaseiL be 
commanded tire demon in making on tt> 
npaet a |dtch«r of W’ater, whieh it aid. 

t inaghts If tOiMsr’arim had Nan pti twdw ^NO 
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for ihe tiiird time.—Geoffit^, Briinh m wealthy nobleman o£ Naples.—^MoUbie# 

i/fefory, ill. 17,1$ (1470). A’Atwe (1G67). . *. 


A« Iw a btothtt nladl, brottuin wm dtpoifd 
AAd (nil tim Toww. . , tmt. tlM twurpen d«od, 

lW)i tlw Qraii)i CTOWH Bf I, on bt« rmrrnid head. 

t^lgoiviim, vtU. (1619). 

Wordsworth has a poem on this 
subject. 

3^alx fed by Bavens. While 
Elijah was at the brook Chorith, in con¬ 
cealment, mvais brought him food every 
morning and evening.—1 KinQS xvii. G. 

A strange parallel is recorded of Wyatt, 
in the rei^ of qncen Mary. The queen 
4 *ast him into prison, and when he was 
msirl^v stUlf^’ed to deafli, n cat apmmrcd at 
litc window-gralin?, and dropped into his 
Imod a pigeon, which the warder cooked 
for him. Ihis w'as repeated daily. 

iBllza. the guardian augcl of l^cbbt^us 
(3 siilJ) the apostle. Lebbeus, the softest 
•and most tender of the twelve, at the 
death of Jesus sank under the burden 
of his grief.”—Klopstock, The Masiah. 
iii. (I74a). 

Etl'ion. consort of Bcrulh, and father 
of GUe.—^Sonchoniathon. 

. Elliot iChorge)t Marian Evans or Mrs. 
t'roM), author of Ac^m Bi'de Mill 

<>ntfaiih»B (1860), Silas Mamcr (IGGl), 
'iwr. (1820-1830.) 


Elisa, often written Eliza iu English, 
Dido queen of Carthage, 

. • . nee n» tnendnhoe plgirbit Tllsie, 
n>m riwoot tpM ini,!. dinn lux irtjot arhrf. 

vindi, jc.n« 4 ii, ly. ah), m 
tft ICIui damieil that cnwl rfny 
Wtudj UTB ftwta tart avar, 

him piiribt,;, ii«r<'r to r»lttrii, 

Uvnelf in Oinorat dwreod la hum. 

S'akouer, Tht l^l^^pur^tck, iii 4 (1756). 


Elis'abat, a famous surgeon, who 
attended queen Madasi'ma in all lier 
^outary_ wanderings, and W’as her sole 
corapanion. —Anwms of Goad (liftecuth 
oeidury). 

on Ijes Exiles de 
S. IL dame Cottin 
The family Inung exiled 
offence, Elwabeth 
Siberia to 

oSSa ® ®«ar. She 

tetS. 


motherless child 


U -whom she had bo 
“ w oe tt»c sqp of don Thonuis d* Albnw 


Elis'sa, step-sister of Medina and 
Perissa. They could never agree upon 
any Bubject.-^pen8er, Faery Queen, ii, 
2 0690). 

“Medina" (the golden mean% “Elisaa” 
and “ Perissa” (the two extremes). 

Elixir Vitae, a drug which was once 
thought would ensure perpetual life and 
health. 

He that hM on<« the " Flower of the San,'* 

The perfert Kuhr which wo coil ntbOr, t 

... by itB nrtue 

ran conier tionour, lore, respect, long tUe. 

Che nalei), valour, yea aiut victory, 

To whom he will. In eight an6 twenty dayi 
He'll make an oM man of founcore n cblld. 

Ben JonMW. 7 h« AlehemM, U. (ISU). 

Elizabeth (The gwrn), haughty, 
imihirious, but devoted to her people. 
She loved Uie carl of Ks.<tcx, and, when 
she heard that he was married to the 
countess of RutLtnd, uxclaimcd that she 
never “ knew sorrow before." The queen 
gave Essex a ring after his rebellion, 
saying, “ Here, tnim my finger take this 
ring, a pledge of mercy*; and whensoe'er 
you send it back, I swear that 1 will 
grant whatever boon you ask." After 
bis condemnation, Essex sent the ring to 
the queen by the countess of Nottingham, 
craving that her most gracious majesty 
would spare the life of lord Southampton; 
but the countcivs, from jealousy, did not 
give it to the queen. However, ihe (lucen 
bcnt a reprieve for Essex, but Burleigh, 
look care lhat it came too late, aud the 
earl was beheaded as a traitor.—Henry 
Jones, The Earl of Essex (1745). 

Elizaheth (Qiiecn), introduced by sir 
W. Scott in his novel called Kenilworth. 

Elizabeth of Hungary (St,)^ 
patroh saint of queens, being herself a 
queen, llcr day is July 9 (1207-1231). 

* Ellesmere (Misfress)^ the head 
domestic of lady PeverU.-^ir W. Scott, 
FeterU of the 1‘eak (time, Charles II.). 

Elliot (HdtHMy t.«. Halbert), farmer at 
the Heugb-foot. His bride^^lect is Grace 
Armstro^. 

Mrs, mlioty Hobble’s grandmother. 

John and /Tarry, Hobble’s brothers. 

Ldiasy Jeon, and Amof, Hobble’s 
sisteT8.-^ir. W. Soott, Black Dwarf 
(time, Azme). 

Xazto cm,). The fire of St, Ehtno 
(Feu de SaiM Elm)y a corposant. If 
only one appears on » sUip-mast, fom. 
weather is nt handj but if two or more, 
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they indicate that stormy weather i** 
aWot to cea«ie, liy the Italians tho'-u | 
coiaasaiits arc railed the “hrc' ol { 
IVter and St. Xiiholas.” In Litiu the i 
single fire is called ‘‘Ilekn, hut the 
two “Castor and rollu\.’’ Horuo saja 
(Odii, 1. -Ml. 27): 

Quo'um 1 in' vll«i» ti ilin'v 'f 
1 >« lu t 'JT s >‘i l 1 I r 
iviutliuiti nfi t { 1 I lie* tti 

Hot Lon^fdlon n .ski» tin. 4t\i J ladi- 
catiM* uf foul wtatb* r: 

I I I J ' 1 s IW '> 1 t I 

W I t'( II „liini I T r 1'1* r' 11 
11 Ki n Ml. >•' 1 11 tt ' ' 

I I 11 V I I I 

(M. Elmo ib tin ] ui* n s u it id -1 ’ ) | 

IBlD'a. the fir-t » f sprii ’i'. I!i-> 1 IT t 
with (lod !■« “ ihe < * I 11 (nn,” 1 \u the 
antn'ls rill Ill n 1 I .. It i >'d (i d r »1 
weic anictl Iinmi'. 


(This viotorv wo« gained hy I’hilip of 
Macedon. (’ailed “tt«i}»on«t” Iwcauji© 
bribtrj and cotiuption were omplnyod.) 

Eloquent Doctor (TSe), Peter 
Anrci'liis, archhislntj) of Aix (foortcenth 
centurj 1 . 

Elpi'nus, lTo|ie pentomfied. He wa» 
, “ilid in sk\ liki blue,” and the motto 
< f hi-, till, id w as " 1 hold by being held.” 
lie went attnid»d by PoUic'ita (jorwn/jtf*). 
I uilv t'i'■rill rd J» canto i\. (Orecli, 
t s* “liojit ”1 Phhiottbi Fletcher, TAe 
i </y V Im fl i (ll’llO;- 

Elslipnclor tho Hecluse, celled 
“Ihc Ciniu l.Miu" or tin “Wise 
itrht ol AIiKKUslaiic Moor.” This la 
“the black dw.u^' or bir Ldwawl 
Maukv, the hui> ol tho nostl.--Sir W, 
Scat, I hi i* / (time, Anm). 


IT f II , t r f ' r 1 I .1 t I't I 1 * 

« I* • in I „ 1 ■> I 1 1 f T 1 1 ^ 1 

I 1 1 ti I I t , 'I 1 n , '1 II r. 

I f li ii^ii Hht 1 lui s ‘It * 1 it 1V in i. f 

tnetn'i tr—Ki jat •> T«, V(» 0 t il 4* 

Eloi (St.), th d 1", S'-. Liinis 
kiji^ts of Frinu wlh ».alkd fo\^ up 1 > 
the tinu ot I<-'. \ni. J'r d d v Co 
•'delif lie «ntn ’ ir i 'amirs iron 
■who w IS a Jftiih stliolu “aitf'r tin 
ei,olc ot btratfonl-atte ihiwt wi-, S^. 
Lo%, t L. St ].ioius. <md m 1 .'"t. L ii the 
j itn n sAiut of '•mi ’ii .n l aid t*. St. 
l.loi w !• bi-hop of An\ou in the h i,.ni of 
Dagobirt. and a noted craf* •. n m g»dil 
and silwr. (Quei\, “Sunt Lloj ’ for 
SunteLoy?) 

Tin r ww si o i n i't ii tTorri,- 

T* It oriiiii Ml'Ui t. r I II III in 

lUri ^rut( a i' ( ii !'> t< ' I • If 

Chi k.ir f Jut tjoj J It t{i 

El'ops. Then w a-' a fi^h so c ilk fl, but 
Milton a«ci the woid (f’fo uL I.ttty \, 
fi2o) for tlie dumb serpent or s^j^nt 
which giica no wamuigof its appro irh 
,byhis6uig or otheiwi-c. (Greek, , 

‘ mute or dumb,’ ) c 

Eloquen.ee (TJte Four Mo,iardi'> < f) • 
(1) Dernoslhi'ne-*, the Grtfk orator (ii (. 
3^322); (2) Ciciro, the Jtonnn orator 
(w.c, 106-43); (3) badj, the I’tr-ian 
(1134-1263); (4) Zoroabter (n.c. oM»- 
513). 

EloqUMlt (TAaf Old Man), Isoc'rair's, 
the Greek orator. When bo heard that 
tho battle of Cluerone'a was lost, and that 
Greece was no longer free, he died of 

grief. « 

llMtdlihonMi vict«r 
AtOharottMt. fatal to ubattv, 

Bdodalttinfort fiat Old Matt Bioqiint 


Elsio, the (lardikr of (kdtlub, a 
Cottage faina r of iJaenna. Prm'*c Henry 
i t llohotiuk, l-un^ btrnek with leproay, 
was told he woidd nuer lie cund till a 
m.'iiKn chT>tc and spotk^s otfered to 
gi\i her life ni -.acniiu fir him. Elsie 
\oiiintctrul to die Im the prince, and he 
accoiiijinnied her to Snlemo; bid either 
tho cxtrii-e, the p\citumnt, or some 
chum, no matUc whit, had nuitc cured 
the prince, and wh*n be enltrcil the 
cnlhcdi d witli LNie, it w is to make her 
huh Aiiiia, hii bndt.- llartinin’i von 
dt-r Aim, i'oor ILnn/ (twdlth ctntury); 
Lougttllun, hold n Ir n ml. 

Alustis, daughter of Piling and 
wife ol Adi).i.tos, (liid instead uf her 
hii'l ind, but was brought back by Her- 
cuir s tiom tlm sluiiUi btlow, and restored 
111 lu r husbunJ. 

Elspcth (.!«/</), the old sen ant of 
Dandle Dinmont tui sturc-funner at 
Chailii’s Hope.—Sir W. ticutt, 6 t^ 
Manntnrhj (time, Geor^'c II.). 

Lhjjcth (Old) of the Cralgbumfont, 
tho mother of Saunders Muoklebackat 
(the old ilMherman at Musaelcrag), and 
formerly servant to tlie counts of 
Gltnallan.—Sir W. Scott, PAo Anttgvarjf 
(time, (leorge HI.). 

Eivi'jio,a wealUiyfarmcr, in lowwi^ 
Ami'na the somnainbuhst. Amina bdlAg 
found m tlie licdrooin of conteKodi^o iite 
day befoie her nodding, induces Eivinn 
to break off the match and {tnaatee 
marrmge to Lisa; but as the truth, ihc 
matter breaks in upon him, and ha ia 
convinced of Ahtina's innccottci^ Mtiim* 
over Lisa to Alewio, hei paramohrt a»d 
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Aroin»» »ml only love.— 

ilellmi’s operAi X<i ^/ananMa (ItjiU). 

SUvi'ra, sinier of don Doart^ and 
niece of the goveinor of I^ebon. She 
moniia Clodto. the coxcomb eon of don 
AotoiUo.—C. Cibber, Lote Jfuhs a Man. 

4,VetVrt, the young wife of Gomcx, a 
rich old banker. She carries on a Iwjstm 
vnth colonel Lortnro, by tlic aid of her 
father<confeirsor Donunick, bat is always 
diecksiuat«<l. and it turns out that Luien/o 
IS her bnnhcr.—Dry dun, Jhn 
iV.yar (IC80). 

Kkrnt, W nrdde lady, who gives up 
tv«r>tUnjg to lieeome the nnbtr(‘«s of 
i’l/arro. hhe tries to sofien his rude and 
cruel nature, and ti lead him info mo'-e 
g« lu rows « aj b. lU i love lx mg clomg* •! 
to hate* she tngagib ItoUa to sUy ri/arro 
tn l.ib lent; but the noble IN rut un ••p ires 
ins eiumv, and iiiakes him n fmol. 
VUiiiirttoly. Pi/arro h >!ain in li-'l.t with 
AU'uro, ami l.h ira retins to a fiuumt.— 
5hituLu, uru (olitru'IfromKot/ibiie, 
179H). 

J.Ut'ra (/>ja»/rt, ft ladv docciMd by 
don tiiuiauni, who liaseiv deluded h<r 
into an amour with his valet !.epori llo.— 
Morart'i o(>era, /*>■» tiiooiinio 

Jk?r>t “the puritan,” daughfer of 
lord Walton l>ttn>tiu.d to .Vrt.iro {InJ 
\rt\vLr Fi'iitt, A eat alter, f )u the day of 
tsjiOHsalb the \oarjg man &uU ^nnchetta 

(i/frftritlbi, vid-ni'uj Chttrh'i /.) to iscajH*, 

and I'Kirii. ttimkiiig he has elojied with 
a rival, UiMpuanly ioim her nason. 
CVomwcirs ■^oldiirs arrc*t Arturo for 
trt'non, hut he is «ubsc<nt( ntly panioned, 
and murneB lUura.—Belliui’s oiiera, / 
J'nutimi (183.1). 

iht*>a, ft l.idy in love with Knm'iii the 
roUKr-iapUin and beiul of a league 
agamst don Carlos {atturwnni»C’harh‘a V. 
^ npamj. Krnuut Was just on (he point of 
marrjin^ Elvira, when he was sunmioncd 
«‘^vft. and stabbed 

himself.--Verdi, AVanai (anoiiern, ItWIL 

tJ'!:ftrothed to Alfonso (hoq of 
No sooner is the 
Alfon^^k””*^ learns that 

Sri » <*««•«> 

man & ®the flshcr- 
heads an wvenge his wrones, 

Elvi» Alfonso with 

hut. whertt **i®*‘T ^ lishermaa's 

Tnadeehiif^“r®“** Mwsmolle, beinir 
® Chief magisirate of Poritici, is uihS 


by the mob; Fenella tlirows herself into 
tlie crater of Vesuvius; and Alfonso is 
loft to live in pence with Elvira.—^Auber, 
Ma^mieilo (ISdl). 

Blvire (2 svL). the wife of don .luan, 
whom ho abandons, blivj enters a 
1 ent, and trn s to rocLiim her pro¬ 
fligate husband, but without success.— 
Molicro, f>‘ n Jmn (I0*i ij. 

Ely {Ihbhnp o/), introduced by sir W. 
Scvjit in the Tah'-tmn (nine, Kichanll.). 

Elysium (tKc Kfysuot. the 

bind of the blest, to w'bich the hivourcd 
ot the gods pft'.stil without dung. Ihev 
lie ill one of the “ hortunate Islands'* 

(f'fU O'V ^). 

r lb * llo sj . 

or‘u wit I II I lie 111 Flj'-.inpuirt, 

Anil tiltn Ilf 1 i).iii 

Akcutuk. rv.iitunii pf .irutjtuati.n, L (174t> 

Emath'ian Conqueror (TAcGmif), 
AlcvandiT lh( lirisit. l.muthn is Mace- 
doiiis .and '11 m ^snly. I.ntHt'mon, a son of 
'htiin and Aurori. reigned m Maiedoius. 
I'liny tills us ilut Alc\andcr, when he 
besugid lliibi'., spand the liouvu in 
whuh Piudar the poet was born, out of 
rt\ercnce to hi« gr*at abilities, 

lift rotth} iAiin<rteii MumV i.<»iii»r, 
lln* i.rrU kiiiiOi i.i > ii{ i*‘ii tn (ii}i*,'«i 
lit. twi<ic i.r I'titdirj., bli.u Umjiti util to'iKi 
U till to Uiii ..o uuJ 

M It. II, Ai>him V il. 

Embla, the woman lAe of iScandi- 
iiaM.in msthol.igv. i.\o or Embla was 
iiinde of t’lin, but A^k or Adam was made 
of ash. 

Em'elio or Emi r vr. sister-in-law of 
duke 'Ihcseu^ {2 ^ li,)^ belo\<.d by both 
rar.inion and Ai'ost*- (2 .sy/.), but the 
former had lier to wife. 

■Fi'w'ie Uial (Iiirw » m lo iwne 
llMli li ttH> lUin >Mi hid' f9vn|i, 

Aiiii In.'^.limr Uisit 'iip V.v i*.tS fl i n«ini 
Cbannr < nmrern’jf lti<ihni^t* I-Ie," iJSSl 

Em'erald IbIo (/Ac), Inland^ so 
called first by Dr. W. Diumaii, in his 
poem cntitkd'iAiu (l7ot-lS20}. 

Emeral'dor, an Irishman, a native 
of the Ememld Isle. 

Emor'ita sister of king Lucius, 
whoj when her brother abdicated the 
British crown, accompanied him io Swit- 
xetland, and shared with him there a 
martyr's desdh. 

Xmwifii tli^ next ktaa IacIw' Mstordw. 

WliA ia wltb W invn> bnwber iIM. 

Dnotoa. /W(|iw1Nim«, xriv. (IMl. 

JBmile {2 the chief chasaeder of 
a {dtilosopmcol romance <m education hy 


EMILIA. 294 ENANTHR 


Join Jiic<}iie 9 lloasscau ( 176 -). Kimle if* 
theaathor's ideal of aynnn^ man ]K’rfu’tly 
Vacated, every but iluit »>i nature 
Itaviog been cirel’nlly jllibcUl. 

K.U.—P^milc 1 !. the rronch fomi of 
EtniUus. 

Hitliodr ta uiun.'! f I'V’i'* »s Ilo^f an .wUI**# 

E,nne Ditint') of Voltoiro.^ Mde. 
Chutclet, -With wiiom ho lived at Cir«.-y* 

SmiriOi* ivife of la£;o tlie ancient of 
Othello in the Venetian army. She i.s 
induced by lapo to purloin a certain 
handkerchief jjiven by Dlliello to Ih"’- 
demona. la^o then pn v iiN on i ttuello to 
aakhis wife to show him the handker¬ 
chief, but she cannot iind it, and Iaj:o 
tells the Moor she has s^ivin it to (\a‘"<jo 
as a love-tok*n. At tin* ileath of l->e^- 
demona, Enulin (vlio till then never 
suspected the real state of the c i'>e't 
reveals the truth of the nuilter, and la^o 
rashes on her ami kilU her.—Shake 
spearc, OtL'ilo (ICll). 


by the sultan himself. Hie snltaii is net 
uJvfreiiuently called “ The Great Ameer,’*' 
and the Ottoman empire is someCiniea 
spoken of as ** the country of the Great 
A met r." What Matthew l^ris and other 
monks rail ‘‘ ammirab-" is the same word. 
Milton ^[>ettks of the “ mast of some tail 
aminiral ” {Pitrudiae i> 294L 

The difTcrenee between xttrtf or varif 
and <im*r is this: the f«»rmer is given to- 
the tiood sneeessors of Mahomet, and the 
latter to those who maintain hie reljgiotta 
faith.—Seiden, TMuof ihmm-y vL, 73-4 

Emly {Litik)y d.imght<*l* of Tom, 
the br<*tbcr-in-law of lian’cl Peggottv a 
\ arrnouth l»‘>beruian, by whom the orjuian 
rhiUl was bruu{;ht up. While engaged 
to Ham I'eggotiy (Dan'd's nephew), 
LiUlv Em’ly runs away with Steoeforth, 
a luiidsomo but unpriueij^ded genUenuwi. 
ik itig sub^witucntly rei'luimed. she emi- 
gi.it.-9 to Au'^tralia with DanVI I’egmtty 
snd rdd Mrs. Gumuiidge.—C. Di^eos, 
J>nul CujtfM-rjitiiJ (I 84 b). 


IRm Tlrtoe nf Enrlia Sa v.ch «s «e often flml. v>ni 
loooply. but ti >t i's.'.t ei'.> i.». ''nujit ui 1 1 I 

tiuidwDed aiul l inutfJ 4 t Utw-iutu i ikiu.iei —X>.. J1.I11. 

fOO. 

Emil'ia. Shake^peam, TU Wtnkrs 
Tale. Also the latly-love of Peregrine 
Pio!.Ie, in Smollett,' Ike Advtniures of 
Pewjrine Ptchle. 

Emily, the Jiitn of colonel Tamper. 
Duty called aw ay the ccdoml to If.tMin- 
nah, and on hij> return he preteiukd to 
have lost one eve and one leg m the w.ir, 
in order to see If Kmily would love him 
still. Emily was gnatly shocke.l, and 
Mr. Prattle the medical practitioner was 
sent for. Amung'.t other go^->ip, Mr. 
Prattle told his patnnt he had >)Cin tlic 
colonel, who looked rvniarkiibly wrdl, 
and most certainly w’as luaimed neithi'i 
in his legs nor in his ev< s. Emily now 
saw through the trick, and resolved to 
turn the tables on the colonel. For this 
mid she induced Mdllc. Florival to a)>pcar 
cn mditairef under Uie assumed name of 
captain Johnson, and to make drsjierate 
lovo to her. When lUc colonel bad 
been &oroughly roasted and was about 
to quit the house for ever, his friend 
major Belford entered and recognized 
Hdlle. as his fiancee; the trick was dis- 
covered, and fill ended happily.—G. Col- 
nuu), sen., The Deuoe is »u i/Vai ^7G3). 

JBntir Of ADiteer, a title given to 
, of provinces and other olSccm 

ti HIm futtma, mid ocoasiouMIy assumed 


Emma “the Saxon” or Eman 
Plaiitagcnct, the beautiful, gentle, and 
loving wife of David king of Kmcth 
Wales (twcdCth century).—Southey, Afu- 
tl’je (Ibu.')). 

Empod'ocles, one of Pythagoras’s 
wiiohirs. who threw' himself wcrcliy into 
the crater of Etna, that people might 
puppot>e the gixls bad carried him to 
hea\ en ; but alas! one nf htb iron patteus 
was cast out witli the larva, and reeog-' 
nizcil. 


He who to b« dMniwS 
A RO^. t«npe4 tuiiJlir iuto Jltaa Shmw 

Km(Mit)ot I,.,* 

Hiltou, PaniilUa Amh. lit. 4aS.«!«. (UM^ 

Emperor of BoUevers 
f)mar J., father-io-law of Mahomet 
(obi 644). 

Emperor of the Mountains 
(TVic), Peter the Calubtian, » tuoMu 
robber-chief <ldl‘2). 

Emperor for Mjy Eeople. B»' 

dnan used to say, “ f am eatptof^ a®’' 
for myself but for my people 11 ? ‘ 
138}« 


Emp^n (Muier), flageolet pUtfer to 
Oiarles II.—Sit W. i^tt, JPnerSt ef 
Peak (1823). ^ 


Etum'tbe (8 sp/.}, dai ^ 
ens, and mfstress of prinet 
(ton of king Aotig’oi 
under tke name of 


m 



ius 


LOttt 



SKID, 


EKOELADOS. m 


and Fictcberj The UwMrma Lvcuienant 

XSaooradofl (tonsMloir, BnoeiMts), 
Hkc most powertid of all the gianta who 
adnspiied agaiaBtJupiter* lie wm struck 
with a tiiQMerwholt, and covered with 
the heap of earth now called mount Etna. 
The stnohe ef the volcano is the breath of 
tiia buried giant; and when he shifts his 
aide it is an earthquake. 

Vwaii >i»> i w ala rt mt i fttlmbx «»to» 

Onnri awt* me. hmanmiM umtptr JCttmm 
tw^etUeui. lUfti* mwwhw euplnt* eanUtia, 

1U< (iMMi awtot huat, iMnma* omiMm 

Maruiur* TriaftcrhiM. «t <wlum wamnn himo 

VtraU. jF>h«u. ui. srs an. 
Wam Uu* Ijurnlny dRitm, bt >*0 
ffntn U.i> Usik iS ai« a •rUtruwa 
R»MdiuIa>, Att tb« dr. " 

LumOhUo*. JBweliuhit*. 

B&'cratOS fS s»/^), Teroi»t*rance por- 
soniited, the hu!»b!uid of Aguri'a {trifjy 
chfistify). When hh wife's sj‘‘ter Par- 
tbvn'm ^wrtii\&*«fy<7wt‘dt<v) was wounded tn 
the l>attlo of Mansoulf by False l>el>p;ht, 
he and hjs wife mn to her fth^iManee, and 
soon touted the foe* who were hounding 
her, ('ontmence (her lover) weut alsit, 
and fKiurcd a imlra into her wounds, whuh 
hvAlcdthem. (t»reck,e<;injh'ir, “contuicnt, 
tenip“’'aie.'‘) 

Ki Iw* t rr. H a Mir;<l* ftiiiror, 

laicUtkfi ))>rU,W!4i1<'«U )nri)l'f>Hl8btA<i, 

lint, kiHK irit^a-n «iUL « «ph< till?, 

J*i e. r Irtpljr Mmiitit** *1 *^1. 

A)h> wiib niv } rkic ber tiltkeA iMi •* Jbeter. 

I'bttAJk I ieUliMt TUf h‘«.uil al. (1*09) 


To sleep Uhe Ikdynmn^ to sleep long 
and soundly. Endymion requested of 
Jove permission to sleep as long as lu* 
felt inclined. Hence the proverb, Endy^ 
rnimis tomnum. dormire. Jean O^er de. 
(iombaud wrote in French a romuice or 
prose {toent called Endymiet (1624). and 
one of the best paintings of A. L. (iirodet 
is “Endymion.” Cowley, referring to 
Gomband's romance, says: 

While tbei* tea people or a mn. 

XvSriuloa'* tfOsrt witb fbe moon «ba11 nm. 

John Keats, in 1818, published his 
Endymion (a poetic romance), and the 
criticism of the Quarterly Bevu^r is said 
|o have caused his death. Lord Beacons- 
field's novel (18M). 

EnJym'ion, So Wro. Browne calls sir 
JS'aUcr Kaleigh, who was for a lime in 
diegrnce with queen Klizaheth, whom be 
calL “ Cj’n'thia.” 

Tbr Snt note that 1 hrtnl I eoon mn wonne 

1» think tiie »gi M •'{ fair* £n<lyni>Ms. 

Tlte mbyti of wlutn tuvurnfuU hmvr ter. 

Waa iua decUalns mtb labe CruUiia. 

SriMitafo’a ftaOirate tv.pSUh 

Unfants de Dieu, the Carnmnls. 

Hm royU trooi * Qtitmimhmf the en'eMO J* JMak. anC 
a n«>t ii>vtoiH>u* SlKlit wok iifaca..>-tei. OaStet, 

CArw't, hi. 

Btifield {3fr^.)t the keeper of a house 
t'f intrigoc, or “ gentlemen s ma^sine ” 
of frail beautie*.—Ilolcroft, l%e Deserted 
Ji-rM’Mer (17M). 


SndoU I VuefA./), a poor fallen girl, 
to uhom ihii'Jy g*»os when atccrfortJi 
dostrUi hit. She emigrati’n with DaiiM 
Feggot't>, .and mames a young famuT 
in Auftiralm. - r. Dickens, Vaicki G*pw*- 
fieid(]m). 

Endormay, i.c. Andcrmatt or Ur- 
seno, a town and valley in the Uri of 
bwit/crhind. 


- • * « •wvMui r a /wm na-Uf **1 laqsiw^ra 

..Endiga, in Cherlee XII., by J. R 

natu’lio (igag), ’ ^ 

En^ess, the rascally lawvcr in *V 
Ao iupprr, by l\ Hoa'ro {lTi*t 


• »«Hl«*NW»oiBerwho, 



Engaddi ( The-vdonck, hermit of), an 
cntbuhiHst. Hv was Abcrick of Moitc- 
mar. an exiled noble,—Sit W. Sc<^, 
J'Ac TtUi;>mtm (time, Itichard 1.). 

Eny^hili, one of the towns of Jndah, 
forty miles from Jerusalem, famous for 
its palm trt‘€R. 

AoebontM bm««th KnndSi'i |«iiu, ‘ 

I’aUttg th« DiiMt sw bcwilt. 

Loagteliow, a^aMf^ffUeJktni. 

• EngOl'brecht, one of the Taraxqdsn 
guards.—Sir W. Scott, CewU Eoherl of 
i'unV (time, Bufus). 

Ea'g^bred, ’snoirs of sir Reginald 
Front oc Bicuf (follower of prince John 
of Aujon, the brother of Richard I.).— 
Sir W. Scott, Jponhoe (time, Richard I.). 

En'gtt«rr&ttd, brother of the bub^ 
guis of Montserrat, a crusader.—Sir W. 
Scott, 2%$ Ibtiman (ttmc, Bkhard 1.). 

IB’nid. tike parionidcation of spodesa 
pttrily. me was the daughter of Vnlol, 
andwifeof OWnt. the tale ^ Geraint 
and Bbid' ali^rixes the contagion 
diatriul and jffMoaey, cummaodoig wu» 




ENNA. 


EinDAURUS. 

, , I |- ■! ^ ‘1^ ' iikairwBiiitrt 

Amnce'* uave the hint to Sirilt for hi* 


Guiaevei^e infidelity, end spmdinir down- snence t*'® ** 

wfttde among the Arthurian km;;ht«. In ii»IanaofUp«ta, 

order to save Enid frotn thi'< lamt, sir Ephe'sian, a tojjer, a disKdttto eot, 
xaeraratrcmoTedfri'mthrrourtptoPivon: j ^ jovial companion. When Fage (a. 
but overhearing part of a'>fntoDcc iirtorod y/ ^n/ U. net «. #c, g) tella prince Honij' 


but overhearing part of a •>fntoDcc urtorod 

bv Enid, he fanoiwl tiiat <«ht wa« imfaiih- '& ctnnpany of hieu were ab»ut to 

fill, and treated her for a time w ith .;r‘>at m,j, I'ahta'ff, In Ea^tohoap, andoalls 
harshness. In an lUnr'.a, Kind run>ed Kphesian'*,” he probaMy meant 

Geiuint with such wifily devotion that BuldierS ealb'd (“foot-SoldUHa"), 

he felt eomineed of hi-! error. A I'crtVet ti>j)crs, Mtdone anggeati tm 

reconeiliation took place, and tii'V the word i-^ n pun on/i/uictic ('^to chariise 
•‘crowned a happy life with a t-iir p,jy one tit for tat")i and meaiui 
death.”—Tennxson, IJjils f>j t'tch\; “ |u.uieh^■Jne fellowi,*' 

r-«craii.l«idKn.d-). Epho'man Poot (n--), JlipKt**. 

THnna^ a city of Sieili. rent ir!.'iMe fur h^ni at Epheaus (“ixtli ee«tury«.C.). 
its heeutifnl plains, fni-ttiii sod, ind ^ » /r */ .. a i.-!*.-- 

numerous sprint. Kr. .irpme wo. . ir- EplieSUS (r.tius 'A 

tied off l»v Philo while galluiing flowtM l.jme-'ia* litiw were mafri^al tto^y 

in tiic adjacent mcvlow. "•«* yisnics. wlijth cnsuml those who 

* I omplojcd them micco.'.<» m any nouer* 

idke Pro;,crptiie Id Fim ..! !».!»«. ^ taking they olmse tt* ml venture on, 

1. i.in Ml. J,tin \ M r-i «jh,r hi«y, vpfw >twl In < W K'Wtt*. wlwn nvwr 

. . T I f ft ki w\ oXhtr * 

SjHUUS (a/i«* Lftjh 'j'l. T.*l^ ani^Tl, • t;!ir<rf outtrtlic |diri^»rb«>TMi«t4oltii 

wbo ,n.leatnn.kti"n m .s.,N..no( 2 , 

//rut of \\ace (thirteenth ct'ptilr} 

Atiaius (TAc />cnc/f), Jehan do Mumg, Epic (P»/* fJmrf Puritan^ ParatUiS 
who wrote a contjnnati<»n of the A*.-. -i i r..o/, hy Milton (Ififio). 

Lirri., .uthot of tlo- Epi? poetry (J7o- fo/bor ./). UomB 

'I nf the Iin.% Ks al< > c.i!hd " I h. 

Prench Ennius,” and w.th kttor trie Ep'iccno (3 .w/f.) or T.*>a 
(123.>-126o). U< (/* ja, one of the three great comedies 

CoS^fS ff<'!w"t^.> ™;v« 0 «f, 

Cordoia(ltI2-lloli;, UM). uiid/•/« j4.VWrf 

two |*.lo*>phcr Loontta. (S« 

Enrique' (2 vjl.). brothrr-in-law of Epicurus of China, Tao-tw, who 
Chrj Wilde (2 syL). He inarru’d wer« tly commenced the search for “ the elixir of 
Chrj-salde’s sister Angdnpie, hy whom he in-rpetnnl youth and health ** (•.C. MO), 
had a daughter, Agm s, who ivjij kit in Thomas Moore a prose rooumoe 

charge of a peasant wliilc Enn.jac wa% entitled Tfie /JjAcurc^nn, tneretius Rtf 
absent in America. H iving made lus Homan f«oet, in his ^erum ii 

fortune in the New World, Enrique re- uu exponent of the Kpicttreatt dOCtrlttCS* 
turned and found Agnes in love with -i ,/w. . , . . •« , / 

Horace, the son of his fri.nd Oronte .Epidaww ( 27w< <?orf »), 

(2 siy/.). Their union, after tlie ii-iml piu-s aon of Aimllo, who was woi«hip|fCd 
quota of misunderstanding and ero«s I? .Epidaurus, a city of PeJoponno^attfc 

W ses, was consummated to the delight wnt for to Kome during « 

parties.—Molicre, rj>aAe As /l/n- * «ep«|th^4J*yt 

sms ( 166 - 2 ). xi»» Ovtd, xrv 


Entorechy, the kingdom of queen 
Quintessence. Pantag'ruel' and his com- 
pamoDS went to this kingdom m sel^h of 
the «hoiy botae.”-&belaU, Pantagt 
rml, y, 16 (IMfi). 

\* This kii^om of “speculative 


HU exponent of the KpienreaQ doetrttt^ 

Epidaurus (27iaf Ood m), .^senW* 
piu.s, son of AitoUo, who was wonihijP|fcd 
in Epidaurus, a city of Pehipoonw^atta. 
Being sent for to Kome during a 
he assumed the form of a seepcnhn^vTt 
Aiif, /list., xi,; Ovid, xvv 

Never •.tDMiiftWiwnltiml 
Xfveaer, mt thoee tlHit lu 11 ^ d«aa*|t 
llerin|eae and or m$ tfi 

Itt IfikiiMraL , . 

MtMk£,4 ^ la, 

(Cadmns a^l^ wife HanMnlAli^ 
o»iono]*left Tnchtt a«d 
IliyruH whm 3wy 


EPHIAtTKS. 2! 


serpenin tli«y bftp{K!A«d to kill 

one betonjcioi^ to U»rs,) 

' 33phlal'tC» (4 one of tbo giaoto 
vrho uiiule VI ap up^m ine gocla. l!e vvaa 
deprir«4l of lua loft eye l»y Af>oUo, and of 
Ilia ligUt «ye by lloKul&i. 

Siplg'oni* wv'en youthful warriors, 
soTtH of the sotroa ehiufa who laid siege 
fo Thebes. All the seven chiefs (except 
Adra^**) perished in the siege; hut the 
seven sonn, ten years later, t<M*k the city 
and Ruifii it U>*tb« grt^utol. The chiets 
and uma werci (1) Adnuitos, nhusc son 
trai A-'gi'aleufl (4 st/1,); (2) PolymkOs, 
whose stiOaMaii Thersan'der; t*V A'n- 
phiapaos (5 oj/L), nhtw son was Alk- 
mreoii (f/u* cAic/) ; (M Tx'deiw ii vy/.), 
whose "on was Ihoine'di'^s; ("•) Knp'- 
anens 0 whose ^on wo» Sihen'^hm; 
(6) Partlono{«»e'os, whose >i«*n was l*ro- 
nuk'hoH; (7; MekU'tUeua who«c 

son was Knry'alos, 

/Kseb^los has a tmcftdv on >;>-■« 
Chiefs miiDtH < 1 . rioTc an* aUu 
two epics, eno J'u rt,'ftut of 
and P<o y ;»/•'«! i»w’oi'iJm«s attributed to 
Hower and icouiettines tu one of the 
tydif ports of (iMoec, 

Spigou'iatl r/''d, esUrd “the 
Scotch lii'Vti," i>y Wtlham Wilkte (17'il- 
T772). This }h the lale of tlu- l'.pig'f»ni 
or »t\(n son*v of the v^en rhi* ftaius who 
laid sie^e fui thidrt<.. The tale is this* 
Whin th'diixi. .ihdu'ated, hts tw<» sous 
agreed to tu,^T alteninte \cars; hut at 
the CKpiralon of thr* first >ear, llu elder 
son (KtO'oeles) r* fused to giie up the 
: throne. W'Uer* upon the younger hitdher 
' (lolynikes) luUuisstcd six Criemu chiefs 
[ to espouse his cause, ami the ailiiui 
I armu s hud upge to lliebi n, w itiiout tue- 
! the M'v<*n sonhof tlic 

[ old cimfs Went against the cU\ to avenge 
* ' their fathers, who had falieti 

in the foimer hiege. 'Hiev Htimi'dcd in 
WKing tiie city, and in placing Thcrsaii- 
der on the throne. For file names of tho 
«<>M, see above, Epit,o»i. The hfiio at 
Ciwsiaudro****^ t* Diomed, and the httoinn 

Crete, some* 

men “seven wise 

Set ii» the place of IVri- 

a cave fifty-seven years in 

hofchinir he could nrogtuKe 

A 
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/Goethe lias a poem called De$ Eii»iui~ 
niden AVicocAvn. —See ilcinrich's 
nah's.) 

J'ptmi'n idea's Drug, A nymph who loverl 
F.pinienidcs gave him a draught in a 
bull's horn, one bingle drop of wbiih 
would not only euro any ailment, but 
would also ecnV for a beiudy meal. 

Is A'ywreuu Epuueni'da is a man who 
lives in a tin am m a kind at “Caotle of 
Spain,” where he deems liim'.elf a king, 
and does not wish to be rl.MHiia^m^s], 
The song iH by daeiriibv L«Hhre, tme of 
the members oi the *• Societe de Momus” 
of Pans. 

ESpinogris (<SV), son of the king of 
Northiiniberland. lie I'>\td on carl's 
tbuigh'er, but sh w*the carl in a knightly 
rondait. Next dav, a knight vhalknged, 
•.tin to fight, and the ladv wa'« to be the 
pn/o of the victor. S'r I’pmogris, being 
•>\mhntwn. b* t the hide; but when 'ir 
I’Uon.idio hrard the tale, he pronuM-^l t« 
ru-tvirher. Ac* orriinglv, hr ch.ilK*ngod 
i'*.c viitorioii> knight, w’ lo turned out to 
U- tiin I'Mther. The point fd dispute was 
then aimoabh arrangcii by giving up thu 
l.idy to sir I'pinogri-.—Sir T. MaW>, 
/As' f j '*/ Punce Art'tur, u, ICP (147(i/. 

Eppio. one of the ^lervants of the Rcr, 
,To.uah t'argilh In the same novt-l is 
lijipK* Andtrson, one of the ‘•en’ants at 
the Mt'wfiray Anns, Ol'l .St. Komn’a, 
held by Meg I)ods.—Sir \V. Srtitt, 
Jifjii'm'a Wdl \tinie, George III.). 

Eppa, cook of Saunden Fairford a 
Iaw>ii.~.Sir W. Scott, JiedjmmtL't 
(time, Georgu Ill.). 

Equity {FidhiT of)t Ikneagc Finch, 
earl of AoUinghare (]62I-Lfi82i. In 
A'l.ij/ooi <ind diAttopAW (by Drydcti and 
’late) Uc is called “ Amn.'’ 

• Slitcen «M Ainri, mhI not twljr hnow, 

B<U itrael t inn<U<4M Jiito imicUiw d>v« 

Oin tawt, tiitl Sid a botuulW (lomn urtan 
W rav ciWiUnl nil, nnd all b} iniu ... 

Tu tha doubts Idotfliig il^b txrlunit. 

W ith MotoC Inn‘tfan4iix Aw«m> 

Abiaifn OMt U. [VKSi, 


TTiIkxrt IV, was told that “ he 
should not die but in Jerusalem,** which 
he supposed meant the Uoiy Isim; hut 
he diea in the Jmanlem Chamber, Lun* 
don, which is the chapter-house of Weat- 
miusUt Abbey, 

a, Fftpie 8n.vi»rftiR we* also told he 
should die at Jemtmlem, and he died 
while sayinic mast in a uhntch so called 
atfiottUk 
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8. CAMBY8R.S iwa of Crrus, was told 
thBt Ite should dio la KoWt'aniii, which 
he sappoacd nioaat the eamtal of Motiia. 
Beiaff wouaded acculontaiU m Syria, he 
asked the name ol the place; and htinj; 
told it was h^batana, he replied, ** Here, 
then, 1 am destined to end my life." 

4. A Messenian Ssoer, heini; sent to 
consult the Delphic orAcIe res|»tctuif» the 
issue of the Slohscnian war, thin racing, 
receu ed for reply : 

a hi n the jMt >tpop» to iWrk of the Nfda, O Jeer, 

kiOM r T Jb rum la iipar ' 

In order to avert this calatn'tv, all 
^ats were dilnrenth chi‘>ed iruiu the 
banks ot the Ntda. t)ne oa>, 'liieoci*'^ 
observed njnj tr » ^^rowin^ on the nifr- 
■ide, and us bMuthf-s dipped mto the 
stream. The inttrprctalion of the oracle 
flashed across hi» mind, for he renum¬ 
bered that gMt and f tn^, in the iles- 
Bcnian dialtct. were the same nord. 

*** The pirn nould he clearer to an 
Engli^ wader if "a ttork”ni,re hiib- 
stituted for the q>jat: a stork 

stoops to drink of the Xeda; ' and the 
“stalk" of the ll^; twe dipping into the 
stream. 

6. When the allied Gneks demanded 
of the Dtiphic oracle what would he 
the issue ot tlie battle of baiiiniis, they 
re'en cd for ansHor: 

fc«ed clme ivM faine^t 'its khall teU 

HuW UiOUbftUtld ( > lit iMldUilla ^ 

but wbethfr tlie onnclc referred to the 
Greeks or PfrMans whowfn’ to fall bv 
“thoueands." wa- not slated. 

6. VTiea Ci:o si s dctuaptled what w oidd 
Im the issue of the battle against the 
Persians, headed by Cj^as, the an^uver 
Tvus, he “ahoulfl behoM a mighty cujpirr^ 
ovetTOTOivn but 'Ahtther that dupirt' 
was ha own, or that o£ Cvrui, onlr the 
actaal is>,ue of the fight could df terino. 

Sim]iwIv,whenpHiui* oi Jlna*d„rt 

sent to Delphi to inqmre if his Persitn 
exp^tion would prove succeosfu} he 
received for reply, “Ihe readv uci„„ 
*>tands bifore the 
fiyanfed that 

ttc i^y victim” was the king of 

Persia, but It was himaelf. ^ 

8. TAuqvts sent to Delphi to Icam the 

contempt. ® 

T** who 
wiw wcceed Tac^uin, it replied, “He 
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who ahal! first kiashis motiier.** 

upon Jouitts l^tut feU to Uie oiHlt, tmfl 
exclaimed, ^us, then^ I 0 

mother Kirth i 

Ifi. .Toitrdain, the wiaard, told the fldte 
of Somerset, if he wiahect to live, to 
•‘avoid where castles monoted 
Ibc duke dic*l in an aloohowe calli^ 
the Castle, in St. x\n)an*s.-~Shake»Maie. 
2 //■*'«#», 1 L act V. 'sr. 2, 

11, A wiaard told king Edward IT. thf* 

I “after him should nugn one the flint 
letter of whose name ahonld be C.** tte 
king thought the person meant waa his 
brother George, but the duke of Gioucaater 
was the person itomted at.-^lQUaid^ 
Chrotucles; Shakespeaie, Bickmt Hf- 
aci i. sc. 1. 

Eh'ac'lius ( T/ie anpavr) condemAad 
a knight to death on the sapposlticai: cf 
murder; hut thi> man supi>“^ to 'to 
murdered making his aj^jicanutee, the 
condimmed man was taken back, ander 
the expectation that he would be instantly 
acquitted. But no, Kraebus ordered a» 
three to be put to death; the kn^. 
because the emperor had ordered Hswe 
man who brouKhl him bock, toeautm he 
Iwid not carried out the em]K!Tor't oedig; 
and tlui man supposed to bo muttlanHl, 
Wmi»e he was virtually the eanse of , 
death to Ihe other two. * j 

This tale is told in the tVesfa 
onim, aiul < lusucer baa put it into flto 
mouth of his flunipnor. It is also told 
by Seneca, m his iJe/m ; but he aserftos 
It to Comchua Pmo, and not to EraeUiis. 

Eraste (2 w/.), hero of le$ mhMx, 
to nfob^re. Me is in love with Chiitdse 
(2 ay/.), whose tutor is Damis (lefll^^ 

i( o/)t alia oalkd 

S® loieodnaad to 

V> rotted (km 

(time, Henry L). 

Oijf ti« itiia nArh «iinitf t 0 ^isa pm iMMlIMa ie 

«n tk. . .I"!!'*’*" * WSBW**?! 


BhtotauHiito tfaf* iwn« 
as the German one of T<ati^0it$tr 

o^afltooo, ao ilia lad 

hwatdtty *to 

a^gua of Abw^oia. '= >» % 
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of the Bound Tabl«. 
So WKrtioi tb« peautiful Boit« 

of & pcHir and nlbi into 

n state of idleness end eitenuoecyi till 
Beito roase)i htm to actlon» He then 
goes forth on en expedition of edve&> 
end after cosnUsding with brigands, 
giasti, end dwarfs, returns to the court 
of kw A^rtitur, where he remains till 
the dsaw of his father. He then eaters 


the rest of Ids Ul^.-^Hartmann von dex { 
Attt, i>cc4 {tidrtecnth century). ' 

firoenfia (3 svA)f a glendovcer' or 
good imirn, ite helorad sun of Cas' 5 napA 
($ ay/,), father of Hie immtwtais. Ereenia 
took pity on Eairyal (3 *yQ, daughter 
Itt Lwlur'i»4L and carrit^ her to his 
Bower Bliss in {laradise (canto vu.). 
Here Kailyal could not stay, because she 
was stiU a living danghter of earth. < >n 
her TPtum to earth, she was chosen f<»r 
the bnde of Jngan-unut, and Ar'valan 
came to dishonour her; but site set lire 
tewtiie pagoda, and Kreenm came t.> her 
RSCUA. Kroenia urns set u{iHin by the 
witch IWrimitc (3 sytA, and carried to 
the $ubnici^4*d city of Italv, whence he 
was delivered by Ladurlwi. 'Jhe glen- 
dui^r now craved Sec^a fv>T vengeance, 
but the got! sent luiii to 'Vaiuen (t 
I’luto}, and Yainra said the mcairure of 
luiiuitr was now full, vo Arinlan and 
his faUior Kdtatua wt re l»»>th inadx' in- 
inaics of Uie city of everlasting woe; 
while KrcMivuv curried Kaihai, who had 
OTaflPed the w,itm of imim>rtaiit,v, to his 
Bower of Biwe, u, dwell with' him in 
everlasting joy,—tieuUicv, Cunu or Ac- 

Eret'riaii Bull (Tfn*). hlcnetie mos 
of hretHa, in £uha''a, was called ** Bull ” 
hull-like breadth and gravity 
I ,.!*'**• foundeil tJie ^ctrian 
school (fourth century n.c,). 

king of Sweden, 
the^d blow'from any 
simply turning his cap. 
wi^”****^* **** «*P«s#i^ *• ft capful of 

1’hoSd^^", the famoiu 

* SdnuiMfi 

B» irt* to I*, iliiiitoi,.. 


) ERISICHTHON. 


tngedy caUed Tho Wbwkr of Wmen or 
Sbpkmi$ba (130.^). 

BrUdtm, tha river Po, in Italy; so 
called from Kridan (or Phaliton), wlio 
fell into the stream when be overthrew 
the sun-'Car. 

Su ilovn Um Uh«r stmum ot Sridan. 

On niUMsr *ltl« Inukt wllh A lUr wall 
WUlar UMUt butb, ndM the uiamitbant imii, 

And ulus* hbdiw. and ixvMteM luy fitC 
eUw ineuiier. CArut « {eMr (ISIO). 

Erig'ena (Joitn &»<»«), called “Sco- 
tus the Wise.'* He must not be con¬ 
founded with Duns Scotus, “the Subtle 
IhH'tor,’’ who hv<td sfune four centunes 
later. Krtgt’na died m and Duns 
Scutua in liuS. 

Erig'one the c«>Dstellation 

rtr7<'- She was the ilanghtcr of Icarios, 
an Athenian, who was murdered by some 
drunken iM'a<':uit8. llrigonu di«tcoveTed 
the dead IkmIj* by the aid of her father’s 
dog Murca, who became the star called 
Cunus. 

. . , thtt v1rt;in. frkit EriSMif , 
a ho li^ cumt>ai..M*n g M |ir»tMaiiin«n«« 

Lotd TircuAe, Uf JioMlttg. 

Eriiryftb (3 sy(.), the widowed and 
deposed <iuicn of Uto lioanien (2 
an Indian tril*e settled on a south branch 
of the Missouri. Her husband waa king 
lV{)oi'ioni, and hersonAroarahta. Madoc, 
when he u*ached America, espouhcd her 
cau^o, and sucoeedi'd in xesioring her to 
her throue and empire.—Bouthpy, Madoa 
(iNf.), 

Brin, from nw- or ter (“west") and 
in (“ island "b the Western Island, Ireland. 

Briphyle (4 syL\ the wife ol Am- 
phiara’its. Iking bnbed by a golden 
necklace, she U-1 rayed to PolynPote where 
her busied had euncealed himself that 

M might not go to the siege of Thebes, 
ore ho knew that ha should be kiUed. 

* Congreve calls the word Exiph'yie. 

Wa«n bitik» h«r pUShUrf nXb. 

A«4 IW A linta pOMUiWI ntr nncUuKi** itaUtu 

i>tlil.an(Vtaw, St 

Bb^iri or Er'eci, Snowdon, in Qaar> 
natvonshire. The word nwana “Bugle 
rocks." 

Uiitaiiw^ tOi^lwSctel ii Of asyuste ui wwiMata 
lUrt->ltlciMUS«r llrtiKWWr, On tS* SneiMit SMH* sf 
trtMiv t a m (nwtMoifa mtimt 

jBriflioll'tibfm (should be 
ihm)f a ThessaliaTi, whose MipteitA mm 
tnaMtahle. Having spent aU hhi eitiaie 
la Bte purobase of food, nOQdag was leBi 
bal his dai^ter Metsa, sad h# he ao^ 
In hiiy fof hU Ytaadtets aaiatlta^ 
hidi Ifsiite htel tite iteWte ntihm 


to hay food { 
tteillfsiaahtel 
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liersclf into any sitape she cLoso, so as 
often as her father sold her, she changed 
her form and iftnmod to litnu After a 
time, Etisichliion woa rcdticed to feed 
upon himself.—Ovid, viii. 2 

(740 to end). An allegory of Death. 

Drayton says when the W'yre saw her 
goodly oak trees sold for firewood, she 
' bethought her of ErisiclUhon’s end, '‘vho, 
“when nor sea, nor land, sufficient were,” 
ate his oavu tiesh.— rolyulbion^ vii. 

So ErWethon, oi>ef ftr»l (ais intn si\>) 

With L»u)«;t}' rnsii, f«l never, ev«t (ecdln,;: 

Ten tlvoupan l seveieJ every tUj, 

Yet in ten tlnnraii'l «il«v'e» nenlinj. 

In ram ItU daufibter hi!ii,treil arJ'SKn-i, 

A wtiole CAUip'ii nveat he in lii.- j;o*s;e ml, .:ti' -i * 

AliJ aU cx>ns»n«A, hi. Iiunser j ec «uni .■m.ol 

eiilii&u Fictclier, rie Pitr^li ■« ihiJ'i). 

Elrland, father of Nora,a " i-f the 
Kitful Head.”—Sir W. Scott, The Firate 
(tiiue, Williaui III.). 

Erl-Bang, a spirit of mischief, which I 
haunts the liiack Forest of Tliuringia. ^ 

Goethe has a ballad c.alled tlie Ed- 
h(}n,\u and Herder has traris]aff.d the 
Danish ballad of Fir 01 if ah J titC £rl- 
Ainj’s IXatjhkr. 

Evmaugardc of Baldringlmra 
(2’Atf Ladii), ;vtint of the lady lAdine 
Derengfcf" the betrothed.”—Sir \V. .Scutt, 
The Cdroihed (time, lltnry JJ.). 

Er'molinc {Dninr)y the wife uf Kty- 
nard, in the beast-epic c.allfcd Jte'jiuinl the 
Fox 


Ermin'ia, the heroine of Ji:ni%ilem 
Delivered. She fell in love witli Tvincrcd, 
and when the Christian army besieged 
derusalem, arrayed herself in'Ciorinda's 
armoar to go io him. After certain ad¬ 
ventures, she found him wounded, and 
Uursed him tenderly ; but the poet has 
not told us what was the ultimate bit of 
i&is fair Syrian.—Tasso, Erusnlem Dc~ 
iwered (l57o). • 


Ema'ni, the robber-captain, duke of 
Scgor'biaand C'ardo'na, lord of Aragun, 
and count of Ernani, lie is in love with 
Elvi'ra, the betrothed of don Ibiy Gomcr, 
dc Sihra, an old Spanish grandee, w'hom 
she detests. Charles V. falls in love 
With her, and Iluy Gomez joins Emani 
in » lea^e aminst their common rival. 
Dnnng this league Emani gives lUiy 
-Gontez « hom, saying, “ Sound but this 
hono, fmd..at that moment Emani^wiU 
oeiiM id Just as he is to 

the hom is sounded, and 
EoHls^^iliidiK IpoM Emani (an 


Ernest » 9 tt.m-Iaw ot kniser 

Konrad U. He murdeTS his feudal Id|d, 
and goes on a pilgriui^e to iho H<ay 
I.and, to expiate W» orimo. The ppent 
so called is a mixture of Homerie 
legends, Oriental myths, and 
Giles. We have pygmies and cyelqpscs, 
genii and enohiiuiers, fairiea and, dwarfs, 
monks and devotees*. After a world 
hair-breadth esicupcs, the duke ^mchet 
Use Holy Sepulchre, pays his vows^m* 
turns to Germany, and is pardoned.*— 
Henry von Voldig (minnesing^}, 

Enuk (twelfth century). 

Ernest do Eridberg, ^ the pri¬ 
soner of Slate.” He was imprisoned in 
the dungeon of tlieGittut's Mount foitmil 
tv.r fiftcvn yrars on a false charge of 
tR-ason. I’Vrioa (his natural 
iiy the countess Marie), dressed in the 
clothes of llennan, the deaf and dumb 
jailer-boy, gets access to the dungeon 
and contrives his escape; hot he is re-* 
taken, and led hack to tlic dur^^eon. 
Heing subsequently set at liberty, he 
marries Uie countess Marie (the inothet 
of Ulrica).—E. Stirling, /'Ae Frisontra/ 
). 

Eros, the manumitted slave of Antotty 
the triumvir. Antony nsade Kros swear 
that he would kill him if eommanded by 
him 90 to do. \Mitn in Egypt, Antony 
(after tlic battle of Actium)^ fearing l«»t 
he should fall into the hands of Octavius 
U'jeaar, ordered Eros Gi keep bis promise. 
Eros ilrew' his sword, but thrust it Into his 
own .ride, and fell dead «t the feet of AHr 
tony. “O noble Eros,” cried Antimy, “f 
thank thee for teaching me how to mot " 
—Plutarch, 

Eros is introduced in Bhakesptsam's 
Antiitiif and Clcopairv^ and in Diydtm'e 
All fur Lore or the World Welt J^oH* 

(Eros is the Greek name of ClupidL lisd 
hence amorous poetry is called Erouf.) 

EroB'tratoa (in Latin KticmnMtviih 
the incendiary who set fins to the tempm 
of Diana of E]>hcaua, hi^ ratmo 
might be petqu'tuaioil. An edieir 
published, prohibiting any meoiion 
the name, bi!t the e^iet wn# 
ineffective. 

Charles V., wishing to he lihWf® 
over the Pantheon [Alt >%in£s} oi wn^i 
was taken to the. top by a Romag. knij|^ 
At parting, the knight told the epa®i^ 
that he felt an elmost irrcsiat^lSie. 
to push his m«i«sty duwn froip.Juite 
of the building, '* in order.ttf'liiihaQlfCww 
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his Ualike Krostratos, the mume 

of this knight has not trenstii^. 

^Sro'tat n very beautifnl but most 
imiierions priocew. pArtsioaetely b(>love4 
by rWUnuer prince of (Jvprus.—Beau- 
moot and Fletcher, The Lettes of Candy 
(IfrJT). 

BtYO^Pater, an almnnae, an alma¬ 
nac-maker, on aatn>1ot;er. Sntuuel Butler 
rans LLIty, the almanac-maker, nn Krra- 
Pai»>r, which we are told waa the name 
of a famoiu Jewibh astrologer. 

]{ll 4 n]r mu*' WMiiMi Em pSht. 

rUit. rtt^utiw. TIU lOatui, fU (ICti). 

Wh A‘t hi'W t Erw 1*»W «r«. UAxioii ilti)! ;>» i^n 

4 MI 

CtUvren^, l»**, Ir (la*.' 

Flrragon, king «'f Lora {in Si'andi- 
navia). Aldo, a ('alcdonian chit f, <*irt n «l 
him his service*, and ohtain»-*l sc^,<ral 
important victc.rU'-i; but Loritm, the 
king’s wife, fttUiiig m love with liim, tiie 
uuiliy pair cscapid to Morven, F.rragtm 
iii\aiii*d the country, ami hlcw Ahlo in 
single coinitat, iait \vii*s him,)i‘lf slnin in 
battle by UhuK son of Morni. As for 
Ijirma, -he tUed of grief,—O-sian, Th*i 
iintik if h^a. 

Errant Damsel (l'na.~ Spen¬ 
ser, iinri/ Qtttiny ui. 1 (l.V.'tt). 

Errol {(«Wrf rirl n/), hiril high con¬ 
stable <)t bcotland.—Sir \V. Scott, lair 
il Oil uf J\rth \tunc, lJi»nry iV.). 

Error, ft mon-tcr who li%cfl in a den 
in VVandcMog Wood,*’ and wdh whotn 
the Red t Knight lirwl his ilrsl ud- 
vcuturCi S\»i* h.id ti bn Kid of lt>U0 
ones or hiimlry shaiics, and these cubs 
crcjit into thiir ii)otlifr'.K mouth when 
alarmed, as joiing knngfiTons croip into 
t.»ur iiuithor’s pouch, ’ilio knight was 
nearly killed by the stench wjiich is*ined 
the foul liend, but ho succeeded in 
rafting ” her hi.ul off, whereupon the 
brood lapped up tlio blood, uuJ ^biirst 
with satiety. 

“ •fn«nl iMwrlto aUeUyvd. 

Itar 5^ Wl* *’^•2 ifnMiwd, 

Vet»’W b M «>«en|trewl. 

Pouted luh opweuait, 

SpeiiMf, QMhnt. i 1PSW). 

t WsfiiPcat picture of 


Cfaaton’sWk. ^ wwoaucca 
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baa repmaented ona of them drcs<u>d in a 
large white surplice, bootc*l and spurred, 
offering Uie model of a Dutch seventy- 
four to the infant. 

Ktiy has placed by the bedside of 
Ilolr>fcmcs a helmet of the period of ibu 
seventeenth cent ary. 

M.iZZCH'Hi (Taulo), in his “Symbolical 
Painting of the Four FJemento,” repre¬ 
sents Uic sea by/«Acs, tiie earth by moles. 
llrtj by ft sahifnanilcr, and air by a ratnrl! 
Lvidcntly he mistook the canielion (which 
traditionally Uvea on air) for a camel. 

Tintoukt, in ft picture which rcpre<cntH 
the ** I<*raoUtes (lathering Mftnna in the 
'Wildemtss,” bos armed the men with 
gun**. 

Vkhonkhk (r'Vtl\, in his “Sfarriago 
Fca.’jt of (’ana (>f tlalilcc,'’ has intrmluced 
among the guc<*t^ <!cvcmi Bejicd>ctim««, 

Wi.sr.prc-idi’Ut •>£ tlio Royal Ac.ftdcTOV, 
has p d Pa.id the Phrygian in 

Ibniciu costume. 

\Vkm,mix**ii 11 n.\i,i. is full of ab- 
pnrditi»'-t. Witnt.“S the fullowiiig as 
."{‘Ccimons;— 

Sir ('lomicslcy Shovel is dressed in a 
Romun cuirass and sandftl«, but on his 
head w a fill I-bottomed wig oi the 
eighteenth centurj\ 

The duke <jf Bm-klaghara is nrrayod in 
the co-tiime of a limuun crajicror, aiiU his 
diiche-is m (he court dress i>f Oeorire 1. 

jttr,od. 

Errors of Authors. (Sec Ax.\- 

«iim»sis.MS.) ^ 

A-ir. “ Ksotcric, an incorrect spelling 
{or exoteric.” “ Gawain, sister m 
A rthur.” — Dicffoaai*^. 

Au.tson (Sir ArcAifwlcZ) says: ** Sir 
PcTf/ciJuf Puhte (for Maitland) was one 
of tJic pall-bcftrerK of the duke of Wel¬ 
lington .”—Life of Lord Casticreagh. 

in hi.- Jfisiin, ij A’i«'-;ie, the pbTa«e 
droit dr (“ stamp duty ”) he trans- 
Ifllcs “ timber dutios.” 

Aiirrti.Ks OF Wau roc iriK Anwr. 
It U ordered “that every recruit sliall 
have tho 40th and 4Gth iif the articles 
read to him” (art. iii.). The 46tb rclati's 
to oAaplaius ; the 4lst is meant, which is 
about mutiny. 

61 Edwam 111. assumes there arc 
40,000 parishes in England, iustoad of 
8600. 

Bkowkr ( WSIfwjn). Cwfai’a. 

W. Browne says: 

ir.. tiMiWfwMtttoAiKner t«Ua(|MUN<(iifb 
anKNiitwidCi PatHtmU, U. 1 

This eurtaBt was fiot drawn by Apelles, 
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but Ijy Fiffdiittioft} vbo lived a full ceu- 
ttiry 'heCbre Apelles. The contest was 
betWeea Zeuxis and Parrhasios. The 
fovmer exhibited a bunch of crapes which 
deceived the birds, and the latter a cur¬ 
tain which deceived the competitor. 

BittrvssEL (J?. row) sajs: According 
to Homer, Achilles hod a \uluerable 
heel." It is a vulgar error to attribute 
this iny& to Homer. The blind old bard 
nowhere says a word about it. The 
story of dipping Achilles in the river 
Stvx is altosMthcr post-llomeric. 

Bvros. A'crj-co’ kJiips. Bjron savs 
that Xerxes looked on his “shi^is by 
thousands" off the coast of ^nlanii^. 
The entire number of wills uas libu; of 
these 400 were u recked before tlie battle 
off the cou'-t of Sopi.i'’, I'D that e\en 
supposing the \iholc of the re*)! \it're en¬ 
gaged, the number could not exceed 800. 

Jjs/cs 1^ Orrci'C. 

The Jslc lios. In the saiee poem he 
refers to “Teos” as cue of the i^les of 
Oreecc, but Tcos is a maritime town on 
the coast of lor.ii, in Aria Minor. 

Cebvaxtfs. Derrotheii's Father. Doro¬ 
thea represents herself ns queen of Mico- 
nucon, becan<ic both her father and mother 
were dead, but don Quixote speaks of him 
to her as mte. —Pt, I. iv, 8, 

Mamirnio's Jlebnet. In pt. I. iii. 8 
we arc i,old tliat the gallcy-.slavcs set 
free hy don Quixote aswinPed him with 
stoDe^, aud ‘^snatching the basin from 
his heacl, broke it to pieees," In bk. 
iv, 15 we find this ba>.in quite whole 
and sound, the subject of a judicial in¬ 
quiry, the question being whether it was 
a helmet or a barber's basin. Sancho 
(ch. 11) says, be “ picked it up, bruised 
and battered, intending to get it mended;" 
but he says, “ I broke it to pieces,’* or, 
according to one translator, “broke it 
into a thousand pieces." In bk. iv. d we 
are told chat don Quixote “mine from hw 
chamber armed cap^a~pie^ uith the bar¬ 
ber’s basiu on his Iicod.^’ 

Samko'n Ass. "We are told (pt. I. iii. 9) 
that Gines de Passamonte “stole Soncho's 
ass." Sancho laments the loss with true 


C os, and the knight condoles with him. 

soon afterwards Cervantes says: “Ho 
TSanchdl jogged on leisurelyupon his ass 
after iUs master." 

Sa»cho'$ Oreat-coat. Sancho Ponza, we 
axe told, left his wallet behina in the 
Orescent Moon tavern, where Im was 
tataed in a blanket, and put the provisions 
br ^ priests m his gxeat-eoat (ch. 5). 
Tw fiaii^'^laves robbed hipi of “his 


•a 

great-coaty leaving only his doublet" (di« 
8), but in the next chapter (91 we find **fhe 
victuals had not been toutmini," tiiough 
the rascals “searcheddiligently for booty." 
Now, if the food waa in the greot-eoaL 
and the great-cimt was stolen, hou^ is i| 
^at the victuals remained in Saneho’s 
posseshion untouched V 

Sancho's WaUet. We are told that 
Sancho left his wallet by mistake at the 
tavern where he was blanket-tossed (ch. 
hvt in ch. 9, when he found the *pon^ 
mantcau, “be crammed the gold and 
linen into his wallet."—Pt. 1. Ui. 

To make these o\ ersights more striking^ 
the author says, when .Sancho found the 
portmanteau, “he entirely forgot the lots 
of his uatlet, his grcat-coaty and of hSs 
faithful conipauioD aud servant Dapple" 
{the 

Sup/ier. Cerx-antes makes the party at 
the Crescent tavern c.at two bupjiets in 
one evening. In oh. 5 the curate ordexs 
m supper, and “ after supper" they read 
the btoiy ot Pal'd CM/W/vdy. In ch, 12 
we are told “(he cloth was laid 
for supper,” and the coninauy sat down 
to it, qmte forgetting that they had 
already supped.—Pt. 1, iv, 

CirAMUKUia'H Excvc'U>rAsi>iA states that 
“ tlic fame of Ptenainarchais rests on }iu 
two operas, Le Jtiv'/ner de Hk'vUle (1758) 
and Le itariatja da Figiiro.'* Every one 
knows that Mozart composed the opera <4 
Figaro (1786), and* tliat Casti wrote (he 
libretto. The opera of J.e ifariArr <& 
or rather It Barhiere dt SieMbty 
w'Bs composed by Rossini, in 1816. ^“^at 
Beaumarchais wrote was two comedies, 
one in four acts and the other in five acts. 
—^Art. “ iteaumarchais." 

GiiAMBF-ns's Joiii.xAT.. We ore told, 
in a pa|)er entitled “ Coincidences," ths? 
“ Thursday has proved a fatal day 
the Tudors, for on that day died Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., qiueu Mar}’’, hnd 
queen Elizabeth.** This is not ooiiisot iu 
regard to Henry YlII., who died Jah)^ 
28,1516-7, accordmu to th« tiest awthw^y 
Rymer’s Fcedera, vol. xv., and that day 
was a Friday (Old 3tyte), and JWl * 
Saturday. ^ 

In the same paper we are told 
Saturday has been fata) to the 
dynasty, “for William IV. a»d 
one of the Geoi^^es died on a jSajbttaay. 
This is not corroet in regard la Oeo^ 
1., who died SmSa^t dune IV 
and Williain IV., who died Tm^t 
June 20,1887.* other Ihme 
^ed on » 
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Otitober 96, 1760: Gepige IXl.i J»nuuy 
iS, 18S0; and Geoi^ lV.i June 26, 


CHAtTCtR aayt.* “The throatle-cock 
■fii^ BO aweet«titue ihet Tubal himself, 
the musician, could sot eqtud it.”— 
Tkt Ccnart of Low. Oi course he means 
Jnbal. 

GumSR in Ilia Lvw Mties a 

Mtn, i>t iRttkes Carlos the student say, 
“For the cute of herds [ rin/iTa] bucolidts 
arc a masteropiece; but when his art 
describes the commonwealth of bees . . . 
I’m ravished.” He means the Geortjv's, 
the Bveottea are eelo:^cs, and never tonrli 
upon eithA' of these subjects. The 
diseases and cures of cattle arc in Georgia 
iii.,and the habita etc., of bees, (it'onjxc iv. 

Cm (27tc). When Alfonso bucceeded 
his Ino^er Soncho and banished tlic Cid, 
Rodrigo is made to say: 

rrithre nr where were tbeie BwUenu 
(BaM emwij^b wVu for from blew*)) 

Wtwre were they wlieii I, aieuileiJ, 

UflM ned thee iruui thu-teen font 

Tlie historic fact is, not that Rodrigo 
rescued Alfonso from thirteen foes, but 
that the Cld rescued Hancho from thirteen 
of Alfonsu’s foes. Elevim he slew, and 
two he put to flight .—The CV, xvi. 76. 

Cot.MAfr. Job Thombi‘rry says to 
Fengrine, who offers to nsbist hiiii 'm Ins 
difficulties, “Dcsibt, young man, in time,'’ 
Rut Feregrinc was at least *15 years old 
when so mldrebicd. He was 15 w'hcn 
Job tiret knew him, and had been abi»enl 
thirty years in Calcutta. Job 'I’hornbeny 
hinii.clf was not above live or six 3 'cars 
older. 

CowpKtt calls the rose “the glory of 
April and May,” but June is the great 
mse montli. In tlie south of England 
wy begin to bloom in the latter half of 
May, and go on to the middle of July, 
April roses would be horticultural cu- 
noRiticB. 

CmicB at fault. The licentiate tells 
Quixote that some critics found fault 
him for defective memory, and 
it in this; “ We are told that 
oMclm s ess is stolen, but the author has 
to mention who the thief was.” 


Jnenw- - are aiaimcuy 

^samimte, one of the galley-slaves,- 
^ QtuxoU:, IE i. 8. * ^ 

and *** Drooif puts “ rooks 
'Setowi^ (instead of daws) “in 
Tt! W Cloisterham,” 

Stiueers*^^** *"* fcpreseata Mr. 


In The Tale of Two Cities, iii. 4, he 
says: “Thename of the strong man of 
Old Sciiptnre descended to the chief 
functions^ who worked the guillotiiie.” 
But the name of this functionary was 
Sanson, not Samson. 

Gai,rx says that man has seven bones 
in the sternum (instead of three); and 
Sylvius, in reply to Te^lius, contends 
that “in days ot yore the robust chests 
of heroes had more bones than men now 
have.” 

Gkbexu (Jtobert) speaks of Delphos as 
an island; but Delphos, or rather Delphi, 
was a city of Phocis, and no island. 
“ Six noblemen were sent to the isle of 
Delphos .”—Lonastm and Fannkt. Pro¬ 
bably he confounded the city of Deljhi 
with the isle of Delos. 

IIalliwelr, in IusAi’cAuk; DietUmaery, 
says; “C'ronebmas mcani Chriwtmas,’* 
and adds that Ttibser is his authority. 
But this is altogether a mistake. Tusscr, 
in hia “J/di/ Remembrances,’' says: 
“ From bull cow fast, till Crouchmas* be 
jKist,” i.c. St. Helen’s Day. Tusscr evi¬ 
dently means from 3Iay 3 (the invention 
of the Cross) to August IH (St. Helen’* 
l»ay or tlic Cro«i8-mas), not Chnst-mas. 
Hiogoxs (AVed) «!ays; 

Die C' i»* '111 (]ii«on. (Iniw-ii lij ’Us’ hnnd. 

Of verfe, t Waty liM tlie ratt( rn sUmi 1 

rnt thMi hntiJtt nimpiisfrom n^rv part of Greers 

I>U ttlt luntTibute to nOom tbr p'cee 

To Sir KmHor{V!W. 

Tradition sa}'s that ApellCi.* moj)el was 
either Phrynl, or Campa'^pS aftera'acds his 
vk 1 fe. Campbell has borrowed these lines, 
but ascnlies the painting to Protog'enis 
the Rhodian. 

When flntths lUiodlsii'* mbntr art Armyed 
Tits Qnwn of Beauty In her Ourliin (hadc^ 

1 b« happy nuwter miiiglett in (he pleot 
Kaili look that chanued him tn the fair of Gnsee, 
IHotunr** of Bopo, U. 

JoHxson (Dr.) makes Addison speaic 
of Steele as “ Little Dicky,” whereas the 


den’s Spanish iVyar. He defines “ Pas¬ 
tern, the knee of a hor8e.”-'-DtctKmm‘y. 

Loxbox HKWSPAvkK (A), one of the 
leading journals of the day, has spoken 
three times within two years of passing 
under the Caudine Forks.” evidently sup¬ 
posing them to be a “ yoke” instead of a 
valley or mountain pass. 

LoKom.iA>w calls Erig'ena a SooUAf 
man, whereaa the very word means an 
Irishn^. 

UofiolalolaUaligrlBst SootUtUboiHk 

eswMr<s«"A 

Witiionfc doubt, tite poet mutotflE J<di» 
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I>un& who dieU in 130H, for 

John Scottus rj?n*;fna], who dioil m ><75. 
Erigenft tianslat^d into !n >h\,~ 

SIMS* lie was latitudinanan m his \»'« s, 
and anything but ‘'a Scottish beast’'or 
Caivmi*«<t. 

Hit Tiro Anris. LonsTfellow crowtii 
the deafA-itn^fei with amaranth, with 
which Milton say-i, ‘‘the p|>ints eli<t 
bind thtir renpltudcnt looks;" and his 
angel of hVe he rruwns with asphod* N, 
the lion era of Phito or the gr.ii 

MirnviLt K (U'/ii?b') makei a vtn* j ri>- 
minont part of hia story called // ' 

turn on tlic death ot a fin T.te 
hawk named Pianiond, whith 51ir\ 
Cave tossed oiT, and s,iw “ f ill liii h " it | 
the king’s feet" (ch. in ch. 

xlvi. this ^erJ’■ hawk is npnstidri to 
be alive; “proud, bemtitiil. aiul cruel, 
like a Vtn^h latnr it pert Ltd tn her 
mittress's wrist, nnhoodi L " 

Milton. C'fliiif i»<d .Vff n/it!. In 
Sonnet X. 31iltoii hpenks ot t tilkittu and 
M'Donnel as two distini t fauuhis. hut 
thev are really one an I t'u* si. ■. He 
M'Donnels of Antrim Mere e i.Ii 1 ti 
cittok htcause they Mere d* sifndt 1 from 
the I ime t olin. 

In (' nm (ver. >*<'<'0 he mikis Cm siren 
Li;'a “sl'tk her liur Miih a .jolden 
comb," as if she were a s>i indinaMia 
im mnitl. 

Monnr (TAfim.) saj -t, 

T’k* Tier Mtts ( 11 • ir sfi I w’ n tiroih 

llu, jLtue ii«K it'i' ll. tunicl wht-ii I r r 

I it/i V Ji I 1. ' n M if ill tbb>« 

>1.1'tniizloiie,! irnu ) 

The MmdoncT d* cs not tnni tiilur to 
the rising or atti ng mn. It neen,,t, 
fl'inm i.fklv hmuse it rtsindiUs a ptc- 

tun sim. It IS not a tum-oin or*L» lio- 
trope at all. 

Morris says: 

She the •^ITr in i; nM ir'll o<*r0r wear, 

Aiidiu no Seller utrewn Cl Itch eliatl *'if be hid, ^ 

i.e. she will never be a bride, Milton 1 
alsOj IQ L'Alicrjro, says. 

There la Hymen oft tpipear 
lanlfroBrobe. 

Brides wore a white robe but crocus- 
coloured veil. “ Lutea demiosos vehinint 
flammea vnltus.*'—Lucan. U. 361. iiee 
also Plmy, Natural History^ xxi. 22. 

Mthimiy, in the Urcaun DauiihU r. 

•ays (act i. 1): ’ 

JbT* yoR fiusert the elder Uonniui. 

Ifc Rpt not pionys.ns the Mr, bat { 
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Dionysiuo the ToHfhjer, who waa tiw 
“ wandering sophist;" ax4 it was not 
F.vander, but Tintoleon, who dothroaed 
him. The elder Dionysius was not de* 
tlmmed at all, nor ever reduced “to 
humble rank.’’ He ivi(;;ned thir^-cl^t 
leitm without interruption, and died a 
king, m the plenitude of his glory, at the 
age ot t<3. 

In tlie s.ame play (act iv. 1) Euidmuiia 
sa\s tu Dionysius the Vounger: 

XLii.1. of thy (othw’i (ute At CorintH, XSonyiteki 

It wa'i not the father but the «oo 
^IiJuntsiuH the Younger) who lived in 
e\ile at t'orinth. • 

In the same play he makes Timoleon 
viitonous OV4 r the SynacuHians (that is 
hi't irically correct) ; and he makes Ku- 
phrisu suib DioniMHs the y»»uuger, 

M hen O'? ho retreated to Corinili, and 
spent liH tune in ilebaiiehery, but si^ 
|M rteil hiiU'Olf 111 Utiping a school. _ uf 
111 ' lUath mdliing i> known, but certainly 
hi Ma" n>>i dtabbi >I to diatli by Euphraua. 
—<<4 l*lut.irol’. 

in h *• ynlrra, ascrilies to 
IIuiii I. 'vibo dud in ll3;i; » preai'hiQg 
exj ulitKiti f« r till ro''t^'r,itii>n <4 RocUev*, 

U r ( LurHi, injured by lire in U77 (vol. 1. 

I. £*;. 

In tlie prcxioiiv page Rymer aserilies to 
Ilenr\' 1. .a dnd of gift from “Henry 
kingV.f England and l<>nt o/ Ireland;” 
blit cicr> one knows that Ireland was 
i‘<nrjmrtil by lUniy II., and tlw deed 
nfr rrfd t*j m 'W the act of Henry III. 

(In p. 71 of the s.ain« vol. (tdo is made, 
in 1‘JliS, to «Mesr “in no wise to con- 
iedcrate with Richard 1.;** whereas 
Ricbiird I. died in 1133. 

SvniNK Mm> (iTAe). G. Gilfilhm, in 
liH lutriiduclory essay to Lonrfcllow, 

*> *)« “ His ornaments, milike those oi 
the Sabine maid, Itave not crushed bim»'' 
Tarpetn, who opined the gates of RoHae 
tu the SabineA, ami was crushed to deaA 
by their shuddfl, was not a nuud 
but a Roman. . 

Sf oTT (Str WfdUr). In the Hectri <9 
MidlothiaA we read t 

lleUfy to homitoc twr aRWAtolmw wRO »• 
r«j4|.t ftrtr Ihtnioii «hww. tiM *• conw^, UjW W 
toSwlilln Hamhi. wtulm Ito fhtor^ 

by b&t mpeflAttiw MUd tu W Sa iwi N l «W*aW*«» 
*Rhl«Pl)crttid»«ta. 

In thtate fewUttMare ] 

(1) “cream-taiti sh^dW 

(2) the dMigeiras “that hemadkid^***^ 


cakes « 
oadnei 
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pmpcr;** (S) it was not the vhwt his 
btilier-lYi-lAW and uad«, but bis motber, 
the widuw uf NourttidiD, who mado tiio 
disuovorf, and why V for Hh* best of all 
reasons •'•because she herself had tangbt 
her son the receipt. The party were at 
Damascus at tile time .—Ambuin Xiihta 
1“ Nonreddiit ALL*'etc.). {See next paije, 
i*Thai:keray.’*) 

"Whirtl'' «lil Bwirodilln. "mu meirfUInfc In nif 
Ikuw tu l)« tmikm aaS iiveri))nl .. unir I 

ibl in>( !<>«( (o acJiMtw-CMwf*—Sraiit'iii 

(*’ NiMmiUllt AU.” «a L 

Agiatn, sir Walter Scott h{)caks <>f 
**the philojwtpher who n|)|e«U*d fr<im 
Tliiiap tndasned with nine to I’hilij) m hii 
hour-, of <i<iiiriery ” {Antojuunf^ \.). '1 liH 
** philosopher'* was a (xiorold nt man. 

bHAKJ«sri.At{K. AUhrm 'ivt fhi' /bv- 
hrawh Sl«»kpsi>ei»re sajs (i ll^'nnf IV. 
act ii, sc. 2) that Ait!i«^ dreamt she nas 
deln*-red of a fire-brand.'* It n'l' nf<r 
AlUiora bat llccAlm who drenmod. a hule 
before Tans was bom, Uiat J.er oil'{Tin;; 
wa-«abrttnd tliwt conhuined the kin^U'im." 
The tale of Alth.'va !'<, that the 1 au*, !a.d 
aloij of nood on a fire, and told her tb tt 
het'-tm ViOnM live till that n coo- 
Mimed; nhere«|ton she snatclod uplhc 
l '>4 ami krnt it from the fire, nil one d.iy 
I'tr son >I«’!tu'.;ir oir»ndid Inr, nlun 
b*ii hon!: the !«•’» nn the life, and lur '•«»n 
dull, ft-, till' Ihite,, ]>r( dieted. 

Jl'jiiun's* it'-f. In the ir«'i“s /n'e 
Mie vt'.sol iK-aiin^ the infant Peidita i-i 
“diiun In* •'Utrtii on the lh»he- 

mia;'' bm lluhcitim has no sea-board at 
all. 


In Chee>I,ifia't Slukcspean* makes \ 
latnnia the mother, and Yirf^ilia U»e wi 
af ( onuianus; 1 «t his «*»/<? was VoUi 
nia, and iiM fii,r Vetuiia. 

an In the tnme drai 

nw lit. M'. p lJei|.hl is stKiken ot ns 
p'-laiwt; but Iielphi is a ciiv uf I'lim 
lonuimlng: a temple to Apollo, It h 
sJand at all. 

J>«vofs MHHrr. Macbeth did i 
munwi pnncftnin thecanllo of bivenw 
u^ted la ^,la^, Uit at “the smit 

'‘bp«>tK* ipenks of i 

Sl8mt.ri**K Elsiaore," when 

^ tiM« /<«* to th* flocMl... 

fwman olJh!;!:!,", 


? *^Hlxe time wetn pasm 


Sf. ZouiS. Shakespeare, in Hmry F. 
aeti. gc. 2, calls Luun, X. **St. l.iOaiB,"but 
St. liouig ” was loiuis IX. It was lomis 
IX. whose “ grandmolher was Isabel,” 
is^ue of t’harles dc Lorraine, the last of 
the ('nrloviiijfions. Ixiiiis X. was the son 
of PhiIi|)()o IV. (/<* Li i), and {^andson of 
Fliilippe HI. and “ Itabel of Aragon,*’ 
not iMabf I ‘'heir of Cnpct, of the line of 
Charlc'* the duke of Lorain.” 

ifai.bith was no tyrant, as Shakespeare 
makes him out to lie, but a firm and 
erjuitnblc prince, whose title to the throne 
was lalUr than that of Duncan. 

Again, Mill *Htk was not hlain by Mac- 
dufi at J>im<tm'anc, but made his escape 
from the itallle, and w'as slain, in lOoC, 
at I.uinphanan.—iairdner, i'uhttwi C'ye., 
17-l;». 

In The }VutUr'a Tale^ act v. sc, 2, 
one <'£ the gentlemen nfers to dulio 
lloiiuno, the liali.m artist and architect 
certainly some IHW years 
or more bifore Romano w.as horn, 
la T’Hi'jth Lef'ii, the llhnan clown 
‘i[’raks of St. Remnt’s Chureh, London. 

“ riu* triplex, sir, is a good tripping niea- 
hun, or the hellw ot .St, IknnetV sure may 
p(jl vou in mind ; one, two, three” (act v, 
sc. h ; as if the duke nas u Londoner. 

Si'KNsni. Ji'ia'ois or iSifurn ? In 
th( I’lury Qtbvn, ni. 11. Rritomait saw 
III the ca.-'tle of Jhi’-.ir.tne *VL), a pic¬ 
ture de-inpti\e of the love of ^tum, 
M iio h.td ohanired himself into a centaur 
fiiit of love tor Lng'one. It was not 
Saturn but Hacchus who loved Erigoni?, 
and he was not transformed to a centaor, 
but to a horse. 

or GCnonI I In bk. vi. 9 (F«ttVp 
Qitifft) the la/ly-love of rans is called 
Iteiione, which ought to lie (KnonO. Ihe 
poet gays tlmtl’nris was “by riexippus’ 
brook ” when the golden* apple wm 
bi^u^Ut to him; but no such brook is 
mentioned by any classic author. 

tVitan (imi ^bcru/cs. In bk. ii. 7 (Fakry 
Queen) Spenser says: “'I'hc wiseSocri- 
tes . . . poured out his life . . . to the 
dear Criuasi his dearest b«l-aniio»‘* It 
svas not Socnilf*s but Tberam'cnfs, one 
of the thirty tyrants, who, in qua^g 
the {Mtiison-cup^ said gmiUng, “This 1 
drink to the health of fair Critiaa.*’— 
Cicero, Tu&cuhm Queift^M, 

(Jirtfiag or tViifof In fhiry Queen, iv. 
(introd,ii£tbn), Spenser says that Socm- 
t{% often discouned of love to his frlaitt 
Cation ; bt^ it Was Criio, or rather Criton, 
Qtat the poet means. 

CJitpnis and Spenser makes 
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nr Scudamore epeak of a temple of 
VcouSy fer more l^antifol tJiaii “Umt in 
PapW or that in t’jprns; ” hut Papho't 
was merely a town in the island of 
“ two ” are but one 
(Jut'cn, 


Cyprus, and the “two" are 
and the same temple.— fUei'j/ 
iv. 10, 

Kippomanei. Spcnrer calls “the 
Eubsren young man " (ii, 7), but he was 
a Boeotian. In oaut. II. Jix. 29, he saj s : 
“More whott than jEtu' or diming 
Mongiball," but the latter is the Arabic 
name of ^tna, 

Tnssnrsos, in the Lntf Tyurwm'nt, 
says (ver. 1), Da^onct nas knighU^d in 
mockery by sir Gaw'Vm; but m the 
History of Prmce Arthur we are dis¬ 
tinctly told that king Arthur knighted 
him with his own hand ([it. ii. 91). 

In Gareth and Lynctte the aamo poet 
says that Garetli was the '.on of Lot and 
Belliceat; but w'e are told a ore times 
and more in the Jiittvrf »f J r-ncs 
Arthur, that he wa> thv' ^on of Margaw -je 
(Arthur’s sister and Lot's wu'e, pt. 
LS6). 

Sintitrt. . . vrMflwlMimww, Wivldtit 

rialn—sir T Uttt'jrt ^ PuKii, i j, 

35 S«. 

Tn the s.amc /<//U Tenn\ “t m ha*, rh snged 
Lion« to Lyonurs ; but, acconling to ilie 
collection of roinanrta edited by sir 'J. - 
Waloiy, thc-e were quite difiertat'jK rions, 
Liones. daughttr of sir Ptxsamit. and 
sister oPLinet of Caatle Punloui, tuarrud 
Hr Gareth (pt. i. 1,7,>) ; but I.jonor'i was 
the daughter of earl banam, ar.d w the 
unwed mother of sir Uorre by kia'^ 
Arthur (pt. i. lb). 

Again, Teimj ^on makes Garcth^marrv 
Lynette, and leaves the true hinurip, 
Lyonors, in the cold; but the Ui inn/ 

® J ^aj®th marr>' Liones f/voo-o ), 
and Gaheris his brother marnes Lui, i. 

Again, in Gareth and Lynettr, hv 

10 ^ of the prcMous eve, Teimvson ' 

i^nik'lJts'and 

m^es tho/resh yreen morn represent the 
decline of dav, or, as be calls it, “ H,.*. 

Klf S*" ” J and the blue 

"Si'srr-” 

23 ? .liSdVt 


Uhm ttood Omt putMt. Uaw^ 

•itOUhnidlnx . .. AWWAWltotManitMlMm 
UiO w»‘»t u> iMRio. tHwins. radns. %»<>«. m 
tvotuiM. .. tTiittUiw«>eaNdna«vwaib4M4iiGm 
.-Sir 1 . ontaru pf ertmet^fOmr, L ISi, 

In the iMt Toamataent Tenoysoii 
makes sir Trisliam stabhed to dmitn by 
sir Mark in Tintag'il Castle, Comwalf, 
while toving with his aunt,^ IsoU the /lur^ 
but in tlie History he is in bed In BidU 
tony, severely wounded, and diits of n 
hhoek. because his w ife tells him the ship 
in which he expected his aimt to come 
wa.H {.ail'ing into port with a Moed sail 
iii'iteod of a while one. • 

The poet-laureate has deviated so often 
from Uii> cnlhi-tiiin of tales edited by sir 
Thonuab JHulorv, that it would occupy too 
much space to point out bu dei'iraoiis 
even iu the briefest tnauoer. 

Ti{ACKis.nAY, iu l.iHity Fair, has tak^ 
frtMu sir Walter St'ult his sUusicui to 
Ihdreddin, and m>t fruw the Artdtian 
Stjhts. He has, thrrefore, fallen into 
t-anie error, and added two more. He 
s'lys: “ ] ought to bare rememhered the 
l>t'p[it,r whivdi the princess uf Peniia puts 
intsi thi cream-tarts in India, sir*^ (ctu 
111 .). 'Ihe cliarge was that Bedreddin 
made Itis cUcH-caki'i trtih'ntf {wittiQg 
pepfier into Giem. But Thackeray hss 
cumiuitted in this allusum other blumeis. 
It was not A “ primv.ns *’ at ail, Wl Hed- 
reddrin Ha'-san. who lor the nouco had 
b< nmie a confectioner. He learnt the art 
of icaktug cheese-cakes from his nudher 
(a w idow). Again, it w as not a ‘^princess 
of Persia,’’ for BeUxeddin’a mother was the 
widow of the vmcr of Italsora, at that 
tune quite iudependent of Persia. 

VicroK Ilroo, in Xcs Thav^Uffuts de 
l<i Her, remdtrs “the frith of Forth" 
by the phrase Pn’mier das qwtrtre, mis¬ 
taking “frith" for/ml. mut Forth" 

for fourth or four. In hia Tmr 

he refers to the “ Hkiary md Anmids uf 
Henry 17/. par Freno mrmsuio,** mean¬ 
ing “ Hatorta, etc*, Hanr^ W. 

Franciscom Bacooum." He cidla Sari^ 
Fed^ % common BriUlh piittoooyt0ie> 

Viiuiii. has pketd Jminu to » 
which did not exist at the Idm*. ** 
tusque require Velinos" p* 

306), It was Cmins PtmtStat who • 
gorke through the rodm to Jet fM ipw^ 
of fbo Veliniw ialm the RAtv 
was done, the Tethpm wea 
numl^ rrf ftamrent 
blondw is abtwtl^ rnmjM « 
were to 9«^ 
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In ilt 371t nukw Mtwu 

Wf*ak Off ** imt w ItaOy wm 

«» csfltd from AtuHmt stto of U}ya9« utd 
CttlypMt, of eouno ASneiis coaid not hare 
knovra tlie nasii. 

Acnio, in ASwif, fx. 871, be lepre- 
lenUi C3)oiitt»a» aa by Aay'lan; bat 
is bk. xiu 298 be ie alive again. Tbos : 

CtaftammtlmiMAgfia*. 

Bk.iK.8n. 

tbcv: 

OkTkM nitiwtoBi tomm CbotlmKH ak am 
•( «at«aa CIhmo tdasaiwjua tenoU 
OwitiMwiUlWBlk ut t, 

n. m SM, ate. 


Again, Jm bk. ix. Kama ie slain by 
Kisiw (vc^ S.W t bat in bk, x. 562 Kuma 
i;{ iiUvc, and dtneaa kills him. 

^\ »m>TEa, ilitffwnory. 

a 

arat a lunf SItiaaM. ..... 

UK) (cwtsarj Vo MOko ia tka laa 8*o 
Bo^ua 

Of coarse, every intclUgont rfatlnr 
’vrtll be able to add to this li'st: Imt no 
mort* space can be allowed for the subject 
tn this dkttooary. 


Wteatr-aKartt. tba lanar tocrtcicct vbo atatida vHh 

twttoprotwttiuriMickatrfMuUwt^l 

LoHoaTue. lOWkat.) On* vlio ti Mt to Hbnif ball* 


Srrua a young 

man v, hose wit defeatotl tlie strength of the 
giant Tartaro (a sort of ooe-c\ed Voly- 
phenu*), Thus the Arst eompciit mn was jh 
throwing a stone. The giant threw hu> 
s^e, but !‘.rrua thtew a htrj^ wbtoJi the 
giant e)ip|«»swi to be a stone, and ns it 
out of sight, Enron won the wager. 
The nest wagi-r was to throw a barof iron, 
^er ihe giant had thrown, Krrua said, 
‘From here to Saluttaoea; ” whereupon 
the giant Iwle him not to wrow, lest the 
bar of iron should kill his father and 
motlier, who lived there:} so the giant lost 
tlie second wager. The third was to pull 
a tree up by the roots; and the giant gave 
in wrause Errua had run a cord round a 
host of trees, and seid, ** Ton niiJl up one, 
but I poll up all these." The next ex- 
|>.oit was at l)ed4ime: Emm wiw to 
^ * certain bed \ but he placed a 
B^,^*"*f** wWle he himself 

. Tartaro took 

■ & dead body most 

VTfaea Emm stood Wore 
dumf^nlT?* the giant was 

fleas? ru? •pmenduik tron^ by 

At length i 

a hag tswreSrinto 

^ m« bOftlt of a wtir. WW 1i» 


started, he cut the him, strewing the 
bowels on the road. "WTiea Tsrtaro was 
told that his rival had done this to make 
himself more fleet, he cut his belly, and 
of course killed himself.—Rev. W.’Web¬ 
ster, Basque Leffenda (1877). 

(The i^er will readily trace the re- 
semblance between this legend and toe 
exploits of Jack Vte Qiani-kiUer, See 
also Canipbeti’s Popular Tates of the Weef 
Jlvthlanda. ii. 827, and Grimm's Vaii&nt 
Little I'aitor.) 

XSrso (1 syl.), the native langui^ of 
riie West llighlandcrs of Scotfsod. 
Gaelic is a better word. 

*#♦ Eree is a corruption of Irieh, from 
the HU}>pnsition that these UighlanWs 

re a colony from Ireland; but whether 
the Irish came from Scotland or toe 
Scotch from Inland, is one of thoi^e 
knotty p<>ints on which toe two nations 
will never agree. (See hiu-noLO.) 

!ErB*kiiiG (The Aer, i>r.), mimstcr of 
Gnyfriars' t*hurch, Edinburgh.—SirW. 
bcott, Uuy JTanatrituj ^time, George IL). 

Sr'taiuuL a fish common in the 
Ko ph rat i-s. The bones of this fish impart 
courage and strength. 

A lUb .. . hauntrtb tti* Sood tS XritnUt ...Hi* 
{KUiMt an erUnox. and hi<t boii«ii be of wKb a manner nt 
Uiil (hat «)hi»o liandleUk them be «h«d baw m modi 
I mngr that be ulua deter be tteotr. and he rboU not 
ihi k tin Juv nor *on\>w tbu be Ititb luit. but t>uh on 
tint thing be beboldcth be^ute bhu—sur T. MAmr, 
Untnrg of I'nnot Arthur, UL M (ICv). 

Srudite (Most), Marcus ’t'erentiaB 
Tnrro is called “ the most erudite of the 
Romans" (n.c. llU-27}. 

Srythiro'an Main (The), the Red 
Sea. The “ Krj’lhrseum Mar3" inclnded 
the whole exitnnso of sea lietween Arabtn 
and Africa, including tha Red Sea and the 
reralan Gulf. 

Ww naliir «:tr(H be cleft h Wntii 
Uf the IttTtbnBan mom. 

^ aOtbii,rUaniteuitL(Mlip 

Er'ythre, Modesty personified, the 
virgin page of Parthtn'ia or maiden 
chasUtv, in The Purple /sktacT, bv Fhtneas 
Fletcher (Ifii^). h^liy desciribed in 
canto X. (Greek, mtikhs* “ ted," from 
cruthriaot *‘to blush.**) 

ShrysiehthtmtAVviri^^^ 
son of KeptutM!. who was punuhed by 
Cer8i with msatlable hunger, for cutting 
down soma ttacs in a grove sacred to that 
goddess, (See EBia'icuyaox.) 

an anctent kind-heaxtod 
lord la toe deputarion cf the duke of 
VieoiM.— £toak«epeaiei Mmm fue ATsa* , 
OKCtf/Sitiuiv! 
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£^caluSf prince of Vero'na,—Shake* 
Bpeare, JRomeo and Juliet (1598). 

Ss'canes (8 syL\ one of the lords of 
Tyre.—Shakespeare, Pericles Prince of 
i^re (1608). 

Bsrobar 7 Mendoza* a Spanish 
casuist, who said, Good intentions 
justify crime,” whence the verb esca- 
oorder, “to play the fox,” “to play fast 
and loose.” 

The I^tmcb beee a capttal name fiir the fox, n<vmelT, 
If I'EAobar. ahKh mat lietrauOie "ahtiSler "or 
state flee^ “d? beats.'—rfte Xutfy Aiwt, M-mh Sff, 

ISTS. 

Sscotillo (t.c. little Michael St'ott}^ 
consider^ by the comnton people as a 
maj^peian, because he pusset>‘;od more 
knowled^ of natural and experimental 
philosophy than his contemiwranct.. 

IBs'dale (jl/t'.), a stir.'con at Ulndms. 
--Sir W. Scott, The i^urjiun'e Daiujhtir 
(time, Geor,^c II.). 


Sail or lElisel, vinefjar. John Skel¬ 
ton, rcfcrrinf;to the Crucifixion, when the 
aohUerx nave Chnst “\inegar mingled 
with gall,” ijays: 

Chrut by cTi.tlt>o Wm in n tree 
Hedmnke «i>tl nmi tpdl, Tu nnleme eithal 

Ib'yn Clout (time, Henry Vllf ) 

the kings of Kent. So railed 
from Lihc, the father of Iftngi‘>t, as the 
Tuscans receive their name from Tus- 
ens, the Romans from Romulus, the Cc- 
crop'idaj from Ceenms, the Briton.s from 
Brutus, dnd boon.—Rthehicrd, Chrun.y ii. 


IBsmeralda, a beautiful gipsy-girl, 
who, with tambourine aud goat, dances 
in the place l*efore Notre Dame de Paris, 
and is looked on a** aw itch. Qasbimodo 
conceals her for a time in the church, but 
after various adventures the is gibbeted. 
-~iVictor Hugo, Svtrc Daine de Para. 

Ssmond (Hcnry)^ a chivalrous cava* 
lier in the reign of queen Anne ; the 
hero of Thackeray’s novd called EsmonHJ 
(1852). 

^^plan'dian, son of Am'adis and 
Oria'na. Montalvo has made him the 


subject of a fifth book to the four original 
books of Amadis of Gaul (14C0). 

of mort furiou* botUes, tarried on 
Wfia nK ^ bloody-mliidednew of an or a 

JMmU> f?w» JOMMI. JEH-rS Mtm <» Jtu HumowX, 
prit., An. Jtoamim.' 


(Munttel Alvarez)^ the 
j»oory{dial name of Robert Southey. 
The pod^laureatc pretends that tsertam 
<*iener» from England,” written by this 
Ifoabiaid, weretraiMla^ by him from the 
tfiy^lkal finish (tbm reu., 1807)» 


SSssex (The earl of)t a tragedy by 
Henry Jones (1745). tiord Burlrign ana 
sir Walter Raleigh entertained a mortal 
hatred to the eari of Essex, and acensed 
him to the (meen of treason. Elizabeth 
disbelieved me charge; but at this june- 
turc the earl left Ireland, whither the 
queen had sent him, and presented him'* 
self before her. She was very angry, and 
struck him, and Essex rushed into open 
xbellion, was taken, and condamneta tb 
death. The queen had given him a ritm 
before the trial, telling htm whatever Mtl* 
tion he asked should' be granted, if he 
sent to her this ring. When the rime of 
execution drew nigh, the queen sent the 
countess of Nottingham to the Tower, to 
ask Essex if he bad any plea to make, and 
the earl entreated her to present the ring 
to her majesty, and petition her to snw 
the life of his friend Southampton, ^e 
countc^s purpobely neglected Uiis charge, 
and Essex was executed. The queen, it is 
true, sent a reprieve, but lord Burleigh 
took care it shoiild arrive too late. The 
poet says that Essex had recently married 
the countess of Itutland, that both the 
queen and the countess of Nottingham 
were jealous, and that this jealousy was 
the chief cause of the carl’s death. 

'llie abbd Boyer, La Calprencde, and 
Th. Gomcille have tragedies on the sama 
subject. 

Essex (The earl of)^ lord high con¬ 
stable of England, intrixlnced by sir W. 
Scott in hia novel called Ivanhoc (time, 
Irichard I.), 

Sstella, a haughty beauty, adopted 
by Miss Havisham. She was affianced 
by her wish to Pip, but married Bentley 
Dnimmle.—C. Dickens, Great Expect 
tions (1860). 

Esther, housekeeper to Muhldenou, 
minister of Marienaorpt. She loves 
Hans, a servant to the ministeri but 
Hans is shy, and Esther has to teach hhu 
how to woo and win her. Esther and 
Hans are similar to H^en and Modus, 
only in a lower social grade.-^, KnoWloa, 
The Maid of Mdriendorpt (1888). 

Esther Hawdon, better known 
through (he tale as Ksriier 
natural daughter of captain Hawdon f^d 
lady Dedlock (before W nuurriaga with 
sir Leicester Dedlock). Esther is a 
lovable, gentle creature, eaUed by ritose 
who Imow her and Jove h«i "pam* 
Durden” or •‘Dame Twt.” Wrt 1? 
hewine of rim tal^ • irard ^ 
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Chtneexy. Kventually filie inames Allan 
Woodcaart, a rnugeon.-^}. Dickcnu, 
Bkak UoHS9 (1852). 

Sstifa'nia* an intriguin/; woman, 
servant of donna Margaritta the Spanish 
heiress. She palms herself off on don 
Michael Perez (the copper captain) as an 
heiress, and the mistress of Margantla’s 
mansion. The captain marries her, and 
Onds o^t that all her swans are only 
geese.-'Beaumont and Fletcher, Jtulc a 
m/e and //ate a Wife (1640). 

Mn. Frtirhani mi exrenent In “the Quooti' in 
BfuiUH fSlialtAwarpl “CLutn^'* [T^ Rwu't l)u*f, 
Cmtliml "SMbiiJa," *'1 Kill Common*i.TA«.</eA<anOl, 
B. joBtoa],—Cliarlw WUlUi. 

Mstoil-FoBSiblQ P a nickname given 
to George of Denmark (queen Anne's 
husband), because his general remark to 
the most startling announcement was 
£$t-ilpossiblei With this exclamation he 
exhausted the vials of his wrath. It was 
James II. who gave him the sobriquet. 


Eat'mere (2 sj//.), king of Englaml. 
lie went with his younger brother Adler 
to the court of king Adlands, to crave his 
daughter in marriage; but king Adlunds 
replied that Bremor, the sowdan or sultan 
of Sinaiti, bad forestalled him. However, 
the lady, being consulted, gave her voice 
in favour of the king of England. While 
Ebtincrc and his brother went to make 


pKparations for (he wedding, the sow- 
don " arrived, and demanded the lady to 
wife. A messenger was immediately de¬ 
spatched to inform Estmere, and the two 
broUiers returned, disguised os a harper 
his boy. They gained entrance into 
the palace, and Adlor sang, saying, 
G ladye, this is thv owne true love; 
no harper, hut a king:** and then drawing 
•ns su'ord he slow the “sowdan," Est- 
at the same time chasing from the 
hall the “kempery men.” Being now 
master of the position, Estmcrc took 
"ho ladye faire,” nuulcher his wife, and 
Mought her home to England.—Percy, 


a vaat tract of laud in 
me north of America. Said to have been 
JJMoveied by John Scalv9, a Pole, in 


- Tlismcnr 

'rora cold BMoUtiMtd. 

Uttttm. mnadlmJbtm, a SBS pSSI^. 



of Sabrin or Sabre. Gwendolen, the 
wife of Locrin, feeling insulted by this 
liaison, slew her husband, and had 
Estrildis and her daughter thrown into a 
rivor, since callod the Sabri'na or Severn. 
—Geoffrey, British History^ ii. 2, etc. 

Their corses leere dlmolred into Uiat cirstal itreom. 

Their curls to coiled wa<res. 

Dnutos, PttgolMon, vL (ISia). 

Ete'ocles and Polyni'ces, the two' 
sons of GB'dipos. After the expulsion of 
their father, tiiese two young princes 
agreed to reign alternate years in lliebes. 
EteoclOs, being the elder, took the first 
turn, but at the close of the year refused 
to rc<9ign the sceptre to his brother; 
whereupon Pulynicca, aided b}’ six other 
chiefs, laid siege to the city. The two 
brothers met in combat, and each was 
slain by the other's hand. 

A similar fratricidal struggle is 
told of don Pedro of Castile and his haB- 
brotber don Henry. When don Pedro 
hud estranged the Castilians by his 
cruelty, don Henry invaded Castile Avith 
a body of French auxiliaries, and tobk 
his brotlicr prisoner. Don lleniy visited 
him in prison, and the two brokers fell 
on each other like lions. Heiir^' wminik'd 
Pedro in tbc face, but fell over a bench, 
when Pedro sei.ccdluni. At that moment 
n Frenchman seized Pedro by tlie leg, 
tossed him over, and Henry slew him.— 
Menard, History of Vu Gwsclin.^ 

(This is the subject of one of Lock¬ 
hart’s Spanish ballads.) 

Eth'elbert, king of Kent, and the 
first of the Anglo-Saxon kings who was 
a Christian, lie persuaded Gregory to 
send over Augustine to convcrii the Eng¬ 
lish to “the true faith" (596), and bunt 
St. I'anl’s, London.—^Etnelwcrd’s CAro- 
nicle, ii. 

Ctood Bthclbert of Kant, lint ohrlateiud SnsUih kins, 
m praach tin (kith of Oirlit was Brvt did hithar bti^ 
WIm Au'matina the monk, from holr GresoW mat > . . 
That mighty buia to Paul In London did eract. 

Dnyton, (UU). 

Eth'eriugton (^ hte eari «/)i 
father of Tyrrel and Bolmcr. 

The titular earl of Etheringtony his suc¬ 
cessor to Hie title and estates. 

Mark de Mariigny (La comtssse), wife 
of the titular earl of Etherington.—Sir 
W. Scott, Si, Eomn’s fml (time, 
George 111.}* 

XtilicncdoaiB, the same as Abas- 
sinians. '^e Arabians call these people 
El-hahasen or Al-hab«aen, whence o«r 
AbaiiiQS, but they oaB the^ihnw ItUo* 
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the piwce's service. Philaster tratisfcxa 
to tiio princess Arothusn, and 
then grows jealous of Oio lady’s love for 
her tender page. The sex of Bcllario 
bdng discovered, 8ho^vB the groundless¬ 
ness of this jealousy.—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Philaster or Love Lies a-bleeding 
(1608). 

^uphra^sid, “the Greci.m daughter,” 
was daughter of Evander, the old^ king of 
Syracuse (dethroned by Dionysius, and 
kept prisoner in a dungeon on the biinirait 
of a rock). She was the wife of Phocion, 
who had fled from Syracuse to .sa\c their 
in&nt son. Euphrasia, having gained 
admission to the dungeon where her aged 
father was dy'ing from 8tar%’^ation, 
“fostered him at her breast by the milk 
designed for her own babe, and thus the 
lather found a parent in tlie child.” 
"When Timoleon took Syracuse, 1 liony^ius 
was about to stab Evander, but Eu¬ 
phrasia, rushing forward, struck the 
^ant dead upon the spot.—A. Murphy, 
Grecian jbavfjhUr (177'2). 

The same tale is told of XantippG, 
who preserved the life of her father 
Gimo'nos in prison. The guard, astonished 
that the old man held out so long, set a 
watch and discovered the secret. 

Xhore b a dunjeon. u> wliose dim drur li^bt 
What do 1 gazo on I. . . 

An old man, and a femalo loung and fair, 

Fmh a»a nnning mother, in whose ^eiiis 
Tte blood is np< rar .. . 

Here }outh oSen to ohi age Uie food, 

The mSk of ins own gift. ... It u her sire. 

To whom she renders bei k the debt of blood. 

Bjion, CAi/de BartAd, Ir. 148 (ItO?). 


Eu'phras^r, the herb cyc-bright; so 
called because it was once bupposed to be 
^cacious in clearing the organs of siglit. 
Hence the archangel Michael purged the 
^es of Adam with it, to enable him to see 
into the distant future.—Sec blilton, 
PareuUu Lost, xi. 414-421 (lUOu). 


Eu'i^hiies (3 tlie chief cha-* 
XHcter in John Lilly's Euphws or Tlie 
AMaiomy of Wtt, and Euphves and his 
JSngtana, He is an Athenian gentle¬ 
man, distinguished for his elegance, wit, 
love-making, and roving habits. Shake¬ 
speare borrowed his “ government of the 
bees ” illenry V. act i. sc. 2) from lilly. 
EnphUM was tiesigned to exhibit the 
Ifected by the gallants of England 
in ihe reign of queen Elizabeth. Thomas 
Loc^ wrote a novel in a similar style, 
JEuphiiki Gdden Legacy (169C). 

*'Tks wnaMvedOt of yoor timv'* npUed 

ttel ^vwjMSlmia lORjrthAtdthor 

tSnmSS^dm0»s 


lowg^or you r te touiw mo re; 


mi mb » vbsdr 


foremment that men mnf not he AiliMted te Imltmto 
it."-.!. Uliy, (1981). 

(The romances of Calprenede and 
Scuderi bear the same relation to the ' 
jargon of Louis XIV., as the Euphues of 
Lilly to that of queen Elizabeth.) 

Eure'ktt! or rather IlEunE'KA! ("I 
have discovered it! ”) The exclamation of 
Archime'dGs, the Syracusian philosopher, 
when he found out how to test tiie purity 
of Hi'ero's crown. 

The talc is, that Hicro suspected that 
a craftsman to whom he had given a 
certain weight of gold to make into a 
crown had alloyed the metal, and be 
asked Archiuicdus to ascertain'u his sus¬ 
picion was well founded. The philosopher, 
getting into his batii, obsen’ed that the 
water ran over, and it flashed into his 
mind that his body dibplaced its own 
bulk of water. Now, supixise Hicro gave 
the goldsmith 1 lb. of gold, and the 
crown weighed 1 lb., it is manifest that if 
the crown was pure gold, both ought 
to displace the same quantity of wa^> 
but they did not do so, and therefore the 
gold had been tampered with. ArcU- 
medt'S next immersed iq water 1 lb. ef 
silver, and the difference of water dis¬ 
placed soon gave the clue to the amount of 
alloy introduced by the artifleer. 

VUnivius aa)4: “ When the Idea occurred to thepbUc. 
lopher, he juiuited out of hU bath, and without valtms to 
put on hu clothes, be tan home, escLiimlng, ' Umeran t 
heurtla /'" 

Euro'pa. The Fight at Dame 
School, written by the Rev. H. W. Puuen, 
minor canon of Salisbury Uathedral. A 
skit on the Franco-Prussian war (1370- 
1871). 


Europe’s Liberator. So Wdling- 
ton was called after the overthrow of 
Bonaparte (1769-1852). 


Oh Weltlntcton, . .called "Saviour of the Hatloas".. 
And ” Kurope'e Ubemtor." 

. Byron, Dm /mom, be, 9 (UM). 


Eu'rus, the east wind; Zephyr, the 
west wind; No'tus, the south wind; 
Bo'reas, the north wind. Eurus. in Ita¬ 
lian, is called the I,iev'ant (“pstto df 
the sun ”), and Zephyr is called Po^«nt 
(“ setting of the sun ”). 

Forth nudi the Levant and tho Ponetit 
Eurua and Zi^yr. _ 

ilUton, Baradlta iMlt s. 106 psVt 

Euryd'ice (4 syl.}, the wife of 
Orpheus, killed by a serpent on 
wedding night. Orpheus went down ^ 
hadGs to crave for her restoration J!0 i«*» 
and Pluto said^Bhe shoidd follow hiin to 
eartili pzovidedhedid not lool; bofit. lYA®* 



EVADNE. 


EUBYTIPN, ' SIB 


tbe pooi was Btepping on Ube confines of 
onr cnith, be turned to see if Eurydicg 
wae foUo^ng, and just caught a glance 
of her as she was siMitched back into the 
ahaties l^ovr. 

(Popo tells the tale in his Pindaric 
poem, called OUe on St, Cecilias Day^ 
170B.) 

Suryt'ion, the herdsman of Ger'yon. 
lie never slept day nor night, but walked, 
nnceasiimly among his herds with his 
two-headed dog Orthros. “Hercules 
them all did overcome."—Spenser, Faery 
Queen, v. 10 (1506). 


IBus'taoe, one of the attendants of 
sir Reginald Front dc Bccuf (a follower 
of prince John).—Sir \V. Scott, Icanlioe 
(time, Richard 1.). 

Eustace {Father), or ‘‘father Eusta- 
tius,” the superior and afterwards abbot 
of St. Mary’s. He Mas fonncrly William 
Allan, and the friend of Henry AVanIcn 
(afterwards the prutestaiit preacher).— 
Sir W. Scott, The Monastery (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Eustace {Charles), a pupil of Ignatius 
Polyglot. He has been clande^tinely 
married for four years, and has a little 
eon named Frcdcrii’k. Charles Eufetacc 
confides his scrape to l*olyglot, and 
conceals his young wife in the tutor’s 
private room. Polyglot is thought to be 
a libertine, but the truth comes nut, and 
all parties are reconciled,—J. Poole, T/k? 
Sci^rjoat. 


Eos'tace {Jack), the lover of Lucind.a, 
and “a very worthy young fellow," of 
good character and family. As justice 
Woodcock was averse to tlie marriage, 
Jflclt introduced himself as a music- 
master, and sir W’illiam Meadows, who 
recognized him, persuaded the justice to 
consent to the marriage of the j'oung 
couple. 1^18 he was the more ready to 
oo ashis sister Heborah said positively he 
. not do it."—^Is, Bickerstaff, Love 

»tto Village, 


t an easy, happy death. 

1 occurs in the Dunc^, and 

* poem so entitled. Eutba- 
\ means a harbour of rest 

‘ the storms of life; “Inveni 

Ev^^J 8pe« ct fortuna valete," i.e. “I 
the ”'y Euthanasia, faretrell to 

OUvtuwi, 


A haiUif nml retreat. . . tbe Sathanath (tf a life uf 
care(ulac« and U>U I—JEiwyo. Brit., Art. “ Uoimnice.'*' 
(The tetoence U to OU UUu.) 

Xi'vsu daughter of Torquil of the Oak. 
She is Dctrolhed to Ferqufaard Day.— 
Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of Terth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

iEvad'ne (3 s>/?.), wife of'Kap'ancus 
(3 syl .). She threw herself on the i uneral 
pile of her husband, and was consumed 
with him. 

Ecadne (3 syl,), sister of MeLantius. 
Ainintor was compelled by the king to 
marry her, although he was betrothed to 
Aspasia (the “ maid” whose death forms 
the tragical event of the drama).—Beau¬ 
mont aud Fletcher, 2'hc Maid's Trayedy 
(1610). 

The purltjr uf fern,ile virtue In Aspaela Is well c(>nir<\steil 
with tne fpiilt} ljotdu>‘.s of KvaduS. anil Uic rough eoMitr- 
Iike btorliig .111(1 in inly fLeling uf Mulnnthis render tba 
seltlvh venwality of the km j mure iM.ef j 1 .md dis^btiug 
—K. Cbamtxm, iitfflith JLaerature, L tiUk 

Etad’ne or thk Statve, a drama by 
Shell (1320). Ludov'ico, the chief minister 
of Naplo’’, heads a conspiracy to murder 
the king and soi/e the crown; his gn»at 
stumbling-block is the iiiarquii of Co- 
lonna, .a high-minded nobleman, who 
cannot be corrupted. The sister of 
the marquis is Evadne (3 syl.), plighted 
to Yicentio. Ludovico's scheme is to 
get Colonna to murder Yicentio and the 
king, and then to debauch Exnclnc. 
With this in view, he persuades Yicentio 
that lilvadne is the king's jiUo doanour, 
and that she marries him merely as a 
tliinsy cloak, but he adds “ Never mind, 
it will make your fortune.” Tbe proud 
Neapolitan is di.sgustcd, and llings oflE 
Kvadnu as a viper. Her brother is 
indignant, chnllcnges the truth-plight 
lover to a duel, and Yicentio falls. 
Ludovico now' irritates Colonna by talk¬ 
ing of the king's amour, and induces 
him to invite the king to a banquet and 
t&en murder him. The king goes to 
the banquet, and Evadnd shows him the 
statues of the Colonna family, and 
amongst them one of her own rather, 
who at the battle of Milan had saved 
the king’s life by his own. Tbe king is 
struck W'ith remorse, but at this moment 
Ludovico enters, and the king conceals 
himself behind tbe statue. Colonna tells 
the traitor minister the deed is done, and 
Ludovico orders his instant arrest, gibes 
him as his dune, and exclaims, “Now I 
am kii% indeed! ’* At this moment the 
king comes forward, releases Colonna, 
and oidera Ludovico to be arrested. The 
iiaitior dmwv his sword, and Colomui 
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kUIs him. V now enters, tcUa how 
his ear has been abused, and niamcs 
Evadng. 

lEhran Bhu of Bochlel, a Iliitbhnd 
d«ef m the armj of Montrose.—bjr W. 
iScott, Legend of Montrose (time, Clurlts 
I.). 

BvaaBhu M'Combich, the foster- 
brother of M*l\ or.—bir W. Scott, H att r- 
ley tbmc, Geor,jc II). 

Bwandale ( The Jkujht lion TV. 21 1 r- 
icell, lotd)^ in tiie ro}.il aiiny imdcr the 
duke of Monmouth.' lie is'a suitor of 
Edith llellcndcn, the ^randdiii^'litcr of 
lady Margarit licllendcn, ot the lover 
of TiUictudlem.—*>ir W. bcott. Old 
Mortality (time, Chiilcs II.). 

Bvan'dcr, the ‘*eood old king* of 
Syracuse," dethroned bv Dioncsius the 
Xounsjer. mdtr hntl dolhnmid the 
elder Dionysius ‘‘and cent him for mIo 
subsistence, a v.ind«.nn,;f sojihiat throunh 
the realms of (.ireecc ” lie vas the 
father ot ruphri''ia, and u is kept in a 
duDucon on tlic tup ot a rock, sihire he 
would hare been star\<d to dinib, if 
Euphrisia had not nourished hmi wi^h 
**the milk dt^ii^ned for lur ovn bibe.' 
When Stricusc was taken b\ liniolcon, 
I)ion>siui, 1>\ .undent came upon 1 can¬ 
dor, and would ha\e killed him, but 
Eupbracii rudied forward and sLibbid 
the tvrant to the hr art —A. Mur,jh\, I 'le 
Grecian,Daibfhtcr (1772). (b<o I puoi.s 
os Atmoiv, •* Dioncsma. ’ p. uOl ) 

Mr Beatkr MayC I'M. look Ua\e<f thairfagfl In the 
ebencur of biriutOer —W t Ii^umiU, JUbriMJttMtte 
deteT$,43e. 

Evangelic Doctor (Thf), John 
Wjclitft, ‘*tltc Morning Star of the Itc- 
formaticn" (Io24-lo81). 

Evangeline, the heroine and tiflo 
of a tale in hexameter corse bj Lon;:- 
fellow, in tevo parts. Evangeline was ‘lie 
daughter of Btmdiet Bellefontaini, tl o 
lieh^tfarmcrof Acadia (now Abt a ? A n). 
At the age of 17 shcwaslcgallv betmthed 
by ttie notary-public to Gabnel son of 
Basil the blacksmith, but next day all 
the colony was exiled by the order of 
George 11., and their houses, cattle, and 
lauds were confiscated. Gabntl and 
EyaugcUne were parted, and now began 
the troubles of her life. She wandered 
Urom place to place to find her betrothed. 
BasU had settled at Louisiana but when 
Evao^ine reached the place Gabsel hod 
iMMefl i ^ then went to the praines, to 
mkhighfb had so on, but at every place 

ins ^hst too late to catch hun. At 


length, grosm old in this hopeless seordi, 
she went to Pennsvlvania imd became a 
sister of mercy, the plague broke out 
m die city, and os she nsTted the alms* 
house she saAv an old man smitten down 
with the pestilence. It was Gabriel, 
lie tried to wttioper her name, but death 
closed his lips. He was buried, and 
Ec angclme lies beside him m the grave. 

(Longfellow's ll^angchne (1819) has 
miny points of close similitude wdth 
('ampheU’s tale of Oct trade of Wuomtng, 
1109.) 

Evans (jS7r ITugh), a jicdanhc Weldi 
parson and schoolmaster of extraordinary 
simplicity and native sht'cwdnest.— 
bh iKcsptaie, lAe Merry TVttea of IVwui- 
sor (lOOl). 

TIm rwil r mpjr cir outcrlth hon««t Ur Hokh Evans. 

I atlie hotnlicnc oonuiu huc erwt i«jnl — M a a i i ilay 

HeuI n n bvs 1 bu« sern Jnlui Xlvln in *tir 
Uu/li Ft u s, when pn t «nii,| for th« tw 1 kMp the house 
ill in fcaU.y uf inerrliii iit tw mciiy itttBUtce lesether 
without sptakiiiK a wore (I'lW-lTJW) 

Ltatts (TViffiirm), the giant porter of 
Charh>s 1. He earned sir Geoffrey Hud¬ 
son about in his jiocket. Lvans was 
eight feet in height, and Huii^n only 
eighteen mehts. Fuller mentions this 
giant amonjpt his WotihtCi ,—^Sir W, 
bcott, Tea.ru of the Peak (time, \CharleB 
II.). I 

Evan'the (1 syi.), sister of/Som'no, 
the wicked instrument of Fred^ck duke 
of Naples, and the choiitowifc pf Valmrlo 
Ihe duke tr.etl to stdace her, jbut ftiiliag 
in this sc indalous attempt, VpSeted to 
give her to aiij one “for a mbindi,’* at 
the end of which time the libemne'wat 
to sufTir death. No one wou^accept 
the offer, and ultimately Kvaiid(^ wa ! 
restored to her husband.—Beanmo^ dd 
Fletcher, A Wife for a Month (iC‘2^, 

Eve (1 ay/.) or Havah. the “Aotbc* 
of all living" {Gen, ni. 20). Bof^et^^® 
expulsion from paradise her nanl* wa* 
Ihliah, because she was taken out lot is^t 
i,c. “man” {6en, u, 23). ^ 

F wwiu of mchgisMitfesttOiire diet when the mysll 
on one lull near Meocn hot kitMe ratMl oiiVfl 
other bUlt tn the plidn aiifatit two stowhett 

wee v laUwa jmOu trae^~Meu««mri Vepi 
JFfit €Ut 

Ey'eli'na (I eyt,). the heroin^ 
novel so called by Auss Burney (aroH 
wards Mde. D’Arblay), Eveliaa wui**^ 
lord OivUle (1778). 

Evelyn (Alfred^f the seeietiny atie 
relative of sir John Vesey* He eiilds 

SIS'# .TaTiVW*# Mv«aM.A.a -- 




EWART. 


DootfUSt # dependent of lady Fmak- 

i)at we iKTiie poor also, and declined 
rry bim. Swrcety had she refused 
rhto he vnss left an immense fortune 
ropcAed to Geornina Vesey. What 
heart Georgina had was given to 
deriek Blonnt, but the great fortune 
elyn made her waver; however, 
told that Evelyn’s property was in- 
, she married Frederick, and left 
a free to marry Clara.—Lord L. 
r Lytion, Mmey (1840), 

iyn (.Stir Geortje)^ a man of for- 
Eamily, and character, in love with 
Ion, vyiom he marnes.—Mrs. Inch- 
Wives as they Were and Maids as 
jv (1795). 

en Kmnbers are reckoned un- 


. . crow . . . cried twice; thh even, vir, b no 
aber.—8. &, TAt JtotteK hanontT (ISIS). 

{tlio (SilnoM, A«um ta odd, atid utrth even. 

iben 1. S, S, 7, 9, bdontf to tang or heoxeii. but 

> 10, belong to gin or ei8Uk.~Rer Mr. Bdfclni. 

Shakespeare says “there is divinity 

. numbers ” {Merry lyiccs of 
it V. sc. 1,159G). 

Brard {Cdotuil Markhani)^ of the 
lonwealth party. 

ter Sverard, the colonel’s father.— 
. Scott, Woodstock (time, Common' 


'erett (Master), a hired witness of 
Popish Plot."—Sir W. Scott, VetcrU 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 


;ery Han in His Humour, a 
ly by Ben Jonson (1598). The 
m play was altered by David 
ik. The persons to whom the title 
le ^drama apply arc: “ captain 

hi,” whose humour is bragging of 
»ye deeds and miUiary courage— 
“Joshed as a coward* by Down- 
1 whose humour is jea- 

^ his wife—he is befooled and 
. M played on him by Brain- 
* whose humour is 

L is played on by 

me; “Kno’wdl,” whose humour 
ftciou of his son Edward, which 
t to be all moonshine'; “Dame 
umose humour is ieaiousy of her 
- husband) is 

a telck devised by Brainworm. 
® *5-^5 humonr is liable to be 
Ms hnmottr is the 

PVA oi Hi0 Hu- 

w Ben dohson 



Ihrery One has His Fault, a 
comedy uy Mrs, Inchbald (1794). By 
the fault of rigid pride, lord RorWd 
discarded his dau([^tor, lady Eleanor, 
because she married against bis consent. 
By the fault of gallantry and defect of duo 
courtesy to his wife, sir Robert Ramble 
drove lady Riunble into a divorce. By 
the fault of irresolution, Shall I marry or 
shall I not?” Solus remained a miserable 
bachelor, pining for a wife and domestic 
joys. By the fault of deficient spirit and 
manliness, Mr. Placid %vas a hen-pecked 
husband. By the fault of marrying with¬ 
out the con&cnt of his wife’s friends, Mr. 
Irwin was reduced to poverty and e\en. 
crime. Harmony healed these faults: 
lord Xorland received his daughter into 
favour; sir Robert Ramble took bock his 
wife; Solus married Miss Spinster; Mr. 
Placid assumed the rights of the head 
of tlie familv; and Mr. Irwin, being 
accepted as the son-in-law of lord Nor¬ 
land, was raised from indigence to do¬ 
mestic comfort. 

Evil May-Day, May 1,1,>17, when 
the apprentices committed great excesses, 
especially against foreigners; and the 
constable of the Tower discharged his 
cannons on the populace. The tumult 
began in Choapsidc (time, Henry VIII.). 

Eviot, ])age to sir John Ramomy 
(master of the horse to piin^ Robert 
of Scotland).—Sir W. Scott, Pa^ Maid 
of Perth (time, litnry IV.). 

Evir- Allen, tire white-armed daugh¬ 
ter of Bronno an Irishman. “A thousand 
heroes sought the maid; she refused her 
love to a thousand. The sons of the 
sword were de^^pised, for graceful in her 
eyes was Ossian.” This Evir-AUen was 
the mother of Oscar, Fingal's grandson; 
bat she was not alive nhen Fingal went 
tf Ireland to absisl Cormac against the 
invading Norsemen, which forms the 
subject of the poem called Finyatj in six 
hooks.~Osaian, Fatgaly iv. 

Ew'ain (Sir), son of king Vricnce 
and Morgan le Fay (Artiiur’s half-sister). 
—Sir T. Malory, Jlistory of Prince 
Arthur, i. 72 (1470). 

Ewan of Bri^lands, a horse- 
soldiet in the army of Montrose.—Sir W. 
Scott, JRoy (time, Gooige I.}. 

Ewtot (Mtay, U. Anthony), ca^ 
tain of the smuggler's brig.—Sa W. 
Soott^ {oxae, George 111.). 

IftlcOal^ur, king Arthur's fhmoi» 
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swords. Tliere socms to have been two of 
hie swords so called. One was the sword 
sheadied in stonct w’hieh no one could 
draw thence, save he who was to be king 
of the land. Abo%'e 200 knights tried to 
release it, but failed; Arthur alone could 
draw it with ease^ and tiius proved his 
ri^t of succession (pt. i. 3). In 
ch. 7 this sword is called Excalibur, and 
is said to have been so bright “that it 
gav'o light like tliirty torches." After his 
light with Pellincre, the Ling said to 
Merlin he had no sword, and Merlin took 
him to a lake, and Arthur saw an arm 
“clothed in white samite, that held a fair 
sword in the hand.” Presently the Lady 
of the Lake appeared, and Arthur begged 
chat he might hare the sword, and the 
lady told him to go and fetch it. M’hon 
he came to it he took it, “ and the arm 
and hand nent under the water again." 
This is the sword generally called Excali¬ 
bur. 'W'hen about to die. king Arthur 
sent an attendant to cast the swurd back 
again into the lake, and again the hand 

clothed in white samite ” appeared, 
caught it, and disappeared (ch. 2d b—Sir 
T. Mal«ir\', JIist^/ry u/ J'rtnce Arthur, 
i. 8, 23 (1470;. 

Kliig Artlinr’i sword, Evalitur, 

WroDfllit hf ths lonely nuuiien of Itie Like; 

Niue yenr* .he mought It. sitting In Uis d«ep^ 
t’poii Use oiddcc ba^of tbe h.Ils. 

Teniiison. JloruArthur. 

Hxealibur's Sheath. “Sir," paid Mer¬ 
lin, “look that ye keep well the scnbbnnl 
of Excalibur, for ye shall lose no blood 
as long as yc have the scabbard upon 
you, though ye have nc\er so many 
wounds."—Sir T. Malors’, UUtory vf 
J'rincc Arthur, i. 30 (1470). 

Sxecutioner (JYo). When Francis 
viscount d'Aspremont, governor of Ba¬ 
yonne, was commanded by Charles IX. of 
France to massacre the huguenots, he 
replied, “ Sire, there are many under my 
government devoted to your majesty, but 
not a single executioner.” 

Sbehausted Worlds ... Dr. 
Johnson, in the jirologue spoken by 
(lanick at the opening of Druty Lane, in 
1747, says of Shakespeare: 

Bich duDigi of aMJi)f<«kkmre<I Ufa bs dmr. 

Bkhonitcd voridx, «nd tbsn intaglnod neir. 

Sxtenniaator Montbare, 

chief of a set of dlibusters in the seven* 
teentih centuiy. He was a xu^ve of 
LSBgnedoc. and conceived an intense 
agamst the Spaniards on reading 
of (jbehr craelties in the New World. 

at Havre^ in 1$^, Mentbars 


attacked tbe Spaniards in the Antilles 
and in Honduras, took from them Vera 
Cruz and CarthagSna, and slew them 
most mercilessly wherever he encoun¬ 
tered them (164^1707). 

Extra (ThaCs). That's Extra, as 
the woman said when she sau> Eefton 
(a Devonshire sayh^), that is, “ I thought 
my work vras done, but there are more 
last words.” “The office closes at four 
(but that's only Kerton), tliere is much 
work stil) to do before the day’s work is 
done (or before we reach Extra).” 
“Extra” is a jiopular pronunciation of 
and “ Kerton ” is Cmditon, The 
woman was walking to Exeter for the 
first time, and when she rwiched the 
grand old church of Kerton or Crediton, 
supposed it to be Exeter Cathedral, 
“'1 hat’s Exeter Cathedial,” she said, 
“and the cud of my journey.” But it 
was only Kerton Church, and she had 
still eight more miles to walk before she 
got to Exeter. 

Bye. Ttrrible ns the eye of 
One of tlic eyes of this caliph^ was sc 
terrible in anger Uiat thu.se died who 
ventured to look thereon, and bad ho 
given way to his wrath, he would have 
depopulated his whole dominioa.*-W. 
Bcckford, Vatheh (1781). 

Eye-bright or Kuplira'sJa (“/oy- 
ymny"). So called from its reputed power 
in restoring impaired vision. 

lTb« htrmUj hunltonr nu ami ej a-brigfat for the «va 
bra) tun. J’atitulbion, tUL iWH). 

Eye of the Baltic ( The), GotUand 
or Gothland, an island in the Baltic. 

Eye of Greece (The), Athens. 

Atbeuiw th« e}« of Or«ec«, muUwr of arti 
And eloqucbur, tiaiira to fonwua briti. 

MDton. 

Sometimes Sparta Is called “The 
Eye of Greece ” also. 

Eyea {Grey). With the Arabs, ^y 
eves are aNnaonYmous with sin and ennu^. 
Hence in the Kordn, xx., we read; ** On 
that day the trumpet shall be soand^ 
and we will gather the wicked together, 
even those having grey eyes.” A1 BeiddiiP 
explains this as rderring jto the Grstibb 
whom the Arabs detest, and he caBs 
** red whiskers and grey eyes ” an i^e- 
matic phrase for “ a foe.” 

Eyed (One-) people. The Aximas^ 
plans of Scythia were a one-eyed peOj^ 

The Cyclops were giants with only mte 
eye, and that in the middle of the fore* 
mad. *> 
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FADLADINIDA. 


«id FAIB PmTENT. 


gmfc WAsbtit moiiificalicHitoflBd 
poet tlie joirag kiog hk masttv. 

nuttedMi* wtniJtadlwAftmrfthiiur* (tram UntuBienilRe 
* ChmMten’t4f<riU»totiwdM'9MtiltMMthiM«tKteiie» 
«nd StorMiffr; tom ttw ntnm ot • totmmt of ra«o 
tew to the oHaiKMiOaB ol «& epte Kotte 

CaOaKaakkOSlTh 

Padladin'ida, wife of king Cbronon* 
hotonthologos. the king is alive 

fihe falls in love with ihc captive kii^ of 
the Antip'od^s, and at the death of the 
king, when two snitors axise, she says, 
Well, gentlemen, to make matters easy, 
rll take YOU both.*’—H, Carey, Chromn- 
hotmtholoyos (a burlesque). 

F*aery Queen, a metrical romance, in 
six books, of twelve cantos each, by 
li^mnnd Spenser (inrotnpHc). 

Book I. Thk Red Cross Kxigiit, 
iltf spirit of Otnstifirnt^, or the victory of 
holiness over sin (IfjSO). 

II. The Legend ov Sir Gvyon, the 
golckn nwfiH (1.590). 

HI. Tue Legend or Beitomarti'^, 
chaste Britomartis is Diana or 

queen Elix.abcth (1590). 

IV. Cavrel and Triamond, jffdt h/y 
(1.59G). 

V. The Legend op Sir Ar'tegae, 
fttsti'e (1.5ri<>). 

VI. The Legend op Sir Calioore, 
courtc^*f (r.9tJ). 

Sunietiines bk. vii., cnllod 
hilih>) is added ; but only fragments of this 
book exist. 

Fa&lis, tl^e dragon with which Sigurd 
fights .—Higuid Jfomy (a German 
romance based on a Norse legend). 

. Pagr the lying servant of captain 
Absolute. He “wears his master’s wit, 
as he does his lace, at second hand."— 
Sheridan, The Hitah (1776). 


Faggot {Sicheias)^ clerk to Matthew 
Foxley, the magistrate who examined 
liarsie Latimer (i.c. sir Arthur Darsic 
Kcdganntlet) after he ha*! been attacked 
by rioters.—Sir W, Scotty Medgamilet 
(time, George III.). 


Faggots and Faggots {By a fagots 
atfapmsjf all things of the same sort arc not 
e^ual in quality. In Molibre’s Ze Mfde~ 
cm Matgr€ LvUy Sganandle wants to show 
that his faggots are better than those of 
Other persons, and cries out “ Ay! but 
those nggots are not equal to mine." 


nte)Ria.itt«tenn,qwJ«wlifa|ntcaif«r kiiuM do 

e^fiS-asrSivK.* ■ ■ ■ 


old Je«> who ein|d<^s a 


gangnftiluaves,ohiefiyb<m. These hw 
he teadiea tso pick pockets and plUw 
adroitly, Fagin aasumea a moat snavn 
and fawning manner, but is malicious^ 
graspiog, and full of cruelty.—C. Dickens, 
Vtiverlieia (1837). 

FainaU, consin by marriage to sir 
Wilful Witwould. He married a young, 
wealthy, and handsome widow, but the 
two were cat and dog to each other. The 
great aim of Fainall was to get into bis 
possession the estates of his wife (settled 
on horscl f “ in trust to Edward Mirabell *’), 
but in this he failed. In outward sem¬ 
blance, FainaU was plausible enough, 
but he was a goodly apple rotten at the 
core, false to hi a frit-mis, faithless to 
his wife, overreaching, and deceitful. 

Mrs, Famdl, Her first hustiand was 
Languish, son of lady Wish fort. Her 
second husband she both dc-^ised and 
detested.—W. Congreve, The Bay of tMt 
Uor/d (1700). 

ItiomiH IHir'm (1710 17891 titer » Htef* Of ftftoen 
jrears licrfonuf.! llj» |%wt iif " i-uinaX ” lllft Mcpmtea 
iru Garrick «. «itu all lu tin* quimcbed.— Hoaden. 

Fainosoliei, daughter of Craca’a 
king (the i^etland Isles). When Ftngal 
was quite a young man, she ded to lum 
for protection against Sora, but scarcely 
had he promised to take up her cause, 
when Sora landed, drew the bow, and She 
fell. Fingal said to Sora, “ I’nerring i» 
thy hand, O Sora, but ^bto was toe 
foe." Ue then attacked the invader, and 
Sora fell.—Oasian, Tmguly iii. 

Faint Heart newer Won Fair 
Lady, a line in a ballad u ritten to the 
“ Berkshire Lady," a Frauees Ken¬ 
drick, daughter of sir \Viliiani Kendrick, 
second baronet. Sir WUHani's father was 
created Imronet by Charles II. ITus wooer 
was a Mr. Child, son of a brewer ai 
Abingdon, to whom the Imly sent a chal¬ 
lenge, 

HarlAa read tUlf rtronite rtletloa. 

He vao In n wAiMemafloii i 
But, lodii^ng 'wiitt a Mend, 

Ue pmitiidea him to otuitd' 

** Be of couRHff and nuke rearir, 

Fotut hisrt nrwr wnn btlr Iwhr,’' 

9H<teertii StHm, nt Ma44& 

JFhfnf Heart never Woa Fair Lttfyf 
nafiie of a petit commie brought ont hy 
Mde. Vestris at toe Olympie. Iftfle* 
Yestris herself performed toe part of the 
“ fair lady.” 


^ Fair Penitent (The), a ttagedy hy 
Sown (1708)^ Calista was daughtef of 
]<^ SdoFto (8 sf/i,)f and bride of M 
Al'tamoixt. It was discaveied on jtoe 
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redding; dftjr that »fae had been seduced 
by Lotha'tio. This led to a duel b^yfetn 
^ebtidegfoom and (ho libertine, in which 
Ixithmio was killed; a street riot ensued, 
in wUch Sdolto zeceired hia death- 
wound ; and Calista, “ the fair neniteor,’* 
atabbsd heneU. This drama is a mere 
nfiekarnffiot Massinayr's Fat/tl Vovry. 

* 0 * For JFWr and Fuar -, sec 

the proper name or Utular name. 

Falrbrotber (Mr,), counsel of Efbc 
Deant at the trial.—Sir W. Scott, Heart 
of M'^athUm (time, George II.). 

X'alirfitx hrd), father of 

tlio daehc'^iwof Buckineham.—.Sir W. 

^Term/ of the i'uoA (time, tliarles 

II.). 

Failrfleld, the miller, and father of 
Patty “the maid ot the mill.” An 

honest, stratghrfnrwanl man, j^teful 
and 0 iodest.'~Bickerstair, 2 Vti vj 
(1»U7). 

Fairford (Ifr. A/examkr or S«m- 
icfors), a lau i er. 

Allan Van'font, a yonn,? l<»rri«ter, son 
of Saunder^, and a friend of Dnr^ie 
T^timer. He marries Lilms RedL;nui>th‘t, 
sister o£ kir Arthur Dar^'ic l!ed,jauntlct, 
called ** Dnruc I^imer.” 

F'tCr FmrfariU Allan’s cousin.—Sir W. 
Seott, Mtdjanniht (time, George III.). 

Fail'hdich (Franii), the j»-»eiulon'Mn 
of r. E. Smedley, i^itor ot ShariH' S 
//wduu Maff*mne (1X48, I 8 l 8 k It was 
in this niogarine that Smedlty’s two 
not els, /V«k4; h'wrhujh and J^ftb Ar«n- 
dci, were first puhlisKed. 


Fedrlimb, bister of Bitola«, and 
daughter of liuketiaw the ape, in the 
beast-epic called Htyiuurd the /W (I4»8). 


j Fair’iBCpiove (2 eyk), clerk of M 
j^tues Mtddlchurgh, a niagt»trate < 
fkhnburgh.—Sit W. Scott, limrt ot 2fu 
mtf»m (time, George II.). 

F l^^rservicA (Mr.), a magibtratr 
’fwk.~Sir W. Scott, Heart of J/n 
m»an (time, George ll.). 

-F^scroKM (Andrew), the humoroi 
ooTO gardener of sir Hildebrand 0 

lIalU-43 

^M^t, iZo6 JHo^ (time, L). 


Blondina’s sister Bnmctta (wife of the 
king’s brother) had a son, afieiwards 
cat£ki Chcry. The (laeen-mother, wishing 
to destro}' these four children, ordered 
Fein'tisa to strangle them, but Feiutisa 
sent them adrift in a boa^ and told the 
queen-mother they were gone. It so 
happened that the boat was seen by a 
corsair, who brought the rbildren to'his 
wife Cor'sina to bnng up. llic oormir 
sci<m grew immensely rich, because every 
time the hair ol 'these children was 
combed, jewels fell from tbeir lieodi. 
When grown up, these ca‘-1aways went 
to the land of trn*ir rojal father and his 
brother, but Ghery was for a wink' em¬ 
ployed m getting for Fairbtar (1) Hat 
tiancnit} uator, which had the gift of 
iinT>arting beauty; (2) Tfte stnynig apjAe, 
which had the gift of imparting w'll; 
and (S) The ijreen bird, which could 
reseal all fu'critn. By this bird the story 
of tlmr birth was'made known, and 
Faifstnr marrird her con-»m f’lieiy.—Ci a- 
tes-c J>'Aunt»v, llunj 2u/t*s (“Princess 
Falrstar.” 

'^ 0 * Tins tale ii bonowed from the 
fairv talcs of Straporuia, the Aiilancse 
(I5:)i». 

Falthfal, a companion of Christian 
ill his walk to the Celestial City. Both 
were aei/ed at Vanity fair, and Jfaithful, 
being burnt to death, was taken to Iteaven 
m a chariot ol the.—Bunyan, Fiiyrim's 
Feoyrtbi, i. (IbVo). * 

Faithful (JacefA. the title and hero of a 
.sea tale, by Captain Marrjat (183o). 

Ftttihfxd (Faihfr of Abraham 

— liwn, iv.; iial. ui. (J 9. 

FaitbUil Shepherdess (The), « 
pastoral drama by John Fletcher (ICtO). 
The “faithful bhepherdess” is Cor’in, 
w])ogc lover was dead. Faithful to his 
memory, Conn retired from the busy 
world, cmplojing her time in works of 
humanity, such as healing the sick, exor¬ 
cizing the bewitched, and comforting the 
allliotcd. 

(A pari of Milton’ii Gmns ia almost a 
verbal transcript of this pastoral.) 

Fakar (Hhvfl), Mahomet’s sdinitar. 

Fatcenhata Ohost (2%s), An old 
woman, walking to Fakcnbam| had to 
cross uo chur^yatd alter m|{^t-fall, 
She heard a short, quick step behind, and 
looking round saw what nie faueiw to 
be a tmur-footed monster. On she iSn, 
fasta'imd fimter. tmd on came the patter* 
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iag fnotfalls lie^iniU She gained the 
ehuTchyard g^to and pti'ihod it < but, 
ah' **{he stonstt^r” aNo |tasoiti tluouuh. 
Eveiy monieni she cvjioeUd it vrnuld 
Iwip upon her back. She nached her 
cottage door and f'lmttd. t>ut < ame her 
husband with a lantern, the ‘ sprite,” 

\rhKh was no other tl an the ton' ot a 
donkCA’ that hid stnxeu int<> t*u park 
and fallowed the nneunt diiiit to her 
cottage door. 

And niftn« a iw;;li irent tt ro iv:h tb* \a c, 
Anlsuniei mi :im too 
E.I h thun.j)*'« mi Cl vt p li' i tala 
earb.ii{t wma u t if tnio 
R BtotunAtld, n* / <1 lA I 1 1 A 1 / la fi.0 

Fakreddin*s Valley. 0\(r the 
8p\ cml portdl> of bri n/t n«. re thi ni- 
«»cnpt.on> * (1) I in A-'Iiim 01 Tir- 
onnis; (2) Tnr 1 1 . v\ m 111 s Itn t i.i , 
(d' '1 HK JL>I 1 OVTlOJwl HI 1111 SlcKllS 
oi- Ai.a THi. \S<>«i.r>. 

Falcon. Mm. M'rn nlK ns thit 
“whoto ■» itched i cirt iin 1 J on t r '-lAtn 
dajs and scitn wiitienc ‘•hcpirig, 

slicald h.i»e hi» hr-t ivi*-h gnrnd b> i 
faj . A certun king aici nif 1 "‘i* d Uk 
iratdim^, ami iMdied ti hiM tin fi\ >« 
love. lli-» iMib >\ IS 41 rl d, but it 
proitd hi** rum. —/i'' 7 nt/oy i’l/tif/ic 
(“ JaU ”). 

Falconer laird tf IbUiui- 

■abappb, a Irnnl of the t Id baron »f 
lirninariiinp.—'sir M. fecutt, Minfi/ty 
(tiir.e, George II.). 

liil(>AuT brother of ladv 

Bi'thwi U.— bir W. Srol+, .t*<K7 2J<u f'tut s 
llur^r ftmic, Milliam III.). 

7 nh fth.r (} 'hntin/l), the •(/»» '/c ; htme of 
Edmund O Uoiirke, author tf Jjifi nui 
w* Mnt ' t Dvj (a con.tdj, 

Faler'nnm or Faiicms At.m, a 
district in the north of ( ampania, (\tt nd- 
xvg from the Ma-sjo Hills to the riitr 
Vultur^nui (in Itilj), 'Ibis oMnet 
noted for ita wm<s, calbd ‘*Mns«ic” or 
** Falemian,” the bcbc of uhich naa 
** Faustiaiiuni.” 

Tlifii with »iit« fiU the I Ufh*T 
WnxuluflBl ia«Uh(lai!iU;eiti!H; 

Kt er fiStr 11 4ii tlirrw s r ihrr 
L gitt Kjw 1 Locitriii 1 1 ‘um 

L. ngfUl 4ir, DrinUng Song. 

Falie^ro iManm), the doge of 
Yetnce, nn old n'an who married a young 
Wife mttned AcgioU'aa (3 &y/.). At a 
huqttct, Michel bteno, a young patriemn, 
gtossly insulted aomc 0 / the ladiA, and 
w«a# the order of the doge, turned nnt 
ot w» house. In revenge, Steno pla> 
ewipid dogo’a Mr Kwte «»tni> 


loos verses upon tho young dogaressa, 
and Falicro referred the matter to *‘tiie 
Forty.” The council eenteoced Steno to 
two months' mipiuionment, and tlie doge 
' deemed this punishnient ao inadeiiaatc to 
the oflence, that he looked upon it as a 
]ieisonal iiibuU, and beaded a conspiracy 
to cut otf, root and branch, the whole 
Vemtum nobililj. The pspjccfc lining 
disctnercd, 1 lUero was put to death 
nt the .ijre of Tl*, and lus picture 
1 renurttd from the jrxlhrv of hb brother 
* doges.—llvton, Ataroiu l\tlu I \ 

I Falkland, an aristorratie gentlemw, 
ot a nohU, IviMitg natiirr, h% the victim 
•oi {.the honour and morbid n tin* lueut of 
fiehng. I nder grt.it proiiKntion, he 
' w is go.td(d on to I'omtmt ntimhr, but 
being tried wa** In nourably icftinitiHl, and 
anothtr ptr-on v is e\ui»ti.d for the 
irme. ( ihb Milinnis, a lul in balk- 
Iind's ^or\lce, an*idiutal!> In came ac- 
quainfcd with tluse mtnt lacts, but, 
uniblc to liAO m the liotfc iriultr the 
“H'-pu ions e\es Ilf lalklind, lie ran away. 
I likhind tr.i< ked him from {>1 1 « e to place, 
}ik( abbod-hoiitid,and at Ungtharrest«a 
1)1111 lor roblierj. Ihe true statement 
n>\i I ame out,* and I ilkliiid died of 
slump and a broken spini.—W. (lodwin, 
Od h WMutths <^17111). (^tc Favik- 

I VM>.} 

riiiN t.ili has been dmmati/cd by 
(r <'olni in, unib r the title of /><« /rort 
('u t, Ml which I'alkhind is tailed 
Ijhv ird Moituiier,” and Caleb Vl'illiams 
I'.till.d “Milford.*' 

Falso One (T/e), a tragedy by 
Ih iiiniont and Flitoher GblP). Tlw 
>«i)hpet !■> Ihe amours of .Julius Cneiiiu: oad 
f b opit'rn. 

Palisetto (.‘^i'/norl, a man who fawns 
on F i/io in ]iriv,|H*rHs, and turns his back 
on him wInn tallen intu disgraec.—Deun 
Hilnian, /n’-io fit*!'*). 

Falstaff {.'n»* .7 >hn), m Th« Metrif 
IFtics of Umdsoc, and in tlie two part* 
of Jftnry /I*., by bliakesp«>Are. In 
Jhnrt{ r., his death »ii deiicnbi^ by itn. 
Quickly, ho>>tc>ss of an uio inEoshshuftpi 
In the comedy, sir John is repnisonted «* 
making lo\c to Mn. I'age, who “jfeols 
lilm tf» the top of her Iieot.” la ihs 
hiHtonc plays, he is reprc'Siented Its A 
soldier and a wit, tlio boon comimnion of 
“ Mad-ctip HoJ ” (the prince of 
Jn both cases^be js a mmmtJiin «< #8^ 

I sensual, tneudaeious, boastful, mui fund of 
' ptoeticu jMi, f 




tmom. 



if * (kMtMiMr loMMi with huiU*, and with ihow foutts 
whkh iMlanC; t^uce coatemttt. H« b a tk(W aiul a 
datton.* coaoM ami a ImmUt, alwav* rnwl} to clx-at 
^ W«ak and jtHv upon the pour, to imitj th« ttmorous 
and iMuIttheilatanmitM. At ooct otrwtnUtut ami nutllp- 
nant nt tha matt tiiui curitipt, thin topicablf. luakei 
McoaMtfjr to Uw |>rliKW by periwtcua )ia<«tv. and 
hr powor at oxcltttMl UHi^t«r.»Dr. dohiuun. 

Famous. “ 1 woke one moraing and 
found myaelf ftunoos.” So said IJyron, 
after tbe pubKratiim of cantos i. and ii. 
of his (Aude HarcM (1812). 

FanciAil (Mv), A vain, conceited 
beaut)^ who calls herself “ nice, Btranjjely 
nice,*’and says she waa formed “ to make 
the whole creation uneasy." She lores 
neartfrcc, a nuler against woman, and 
when he {uroposes marriage to Belinda, a 
rival beauty, spreads a most impudent 
scondid, mhich, however, reflects only on 
herself. Ileartfree, who at one time was 
parily in love with her, says to her: 

‘'Skinra moda run basSioma, aura you borntr to • 
■rimola.» thoao wlthtiut » UwU. ait cnoush to maiia 
ItMU nllth., hnt wt hw mod* ran bemim Iho idtr at 
•hrooh and thejort of your own. ItHire'f not a iMturo 
In roar Otot hot you hnn fonnd tho way to iooch It anmo 
•StKtad oonmliton. Yarn fort, yvur hand*. r«u Mtr 
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Fftn-Fau, alkt$ Fhelin 0*Tug, “a 
loily-pop maker, and numafocturer of 
maids of honour to the court.” This 
merry, shy, and blundering elf, concealed 
in a beatHikin, mokes love to Christine, 
tw faithful attendant on the countess 
Harl^ Phelin O’Tog says hli mother 


sfl>4 hU fidher idwaya Iwpt in the bock- 

3 Pa»g* a haying, Inardenimi^ttnite, 
w^d have sent Olirer ^iat to 


It OiiTer ' 
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behalf.—<J. Dickens, Otiwr IVefiri 

Aw orisinal of thJi tlldta^orcd, boSyfaiK augbSKto 
woo Iff. botns. of HoUon OoniM, nmorcd Oom tlw 
bwMlt by tbt bomo »aaausrr,—3aba toaut, jLtfa «/ 
iMotoM, UL4. 

Fang and Snare, two sheriFs 
officers.—Shakespeare, 2 Jienry JV, 
(1598). 

Fanny {Lord), So John lord Her- 
vey was usually called by the wits of the 
time, in consequence of his effeminate 
habits. His appearance was that of a 
‘*half wit, half fool, half man, half bean.” 
He used rouge, drank ass's milk, and took 
Scotch pills (1894-1743). 

Consult litid Fanny, and eonftde In Cuitl fptiSniSoi-l 
Byron, JlnfftM HarUt and beatiA SealoMn CUMb). 

Fanny {Miss)^ yonnger danghter of 
Mr. Sterling, a rich City merchant. She 
was clandestinely married to Lovewell. 
** Gcntlc-looking', soft-speaking, sw^t- 
smiling, and aflable," wanting '* nothing 
but a crook in her hand and a lamb under 
her arm to be a perfect pictnre of inno¬ 
cence and snnplici^.” Every one loved 
her, and as her marriage was a Mcret, sir 
John Mtlvil and lord Ogleby both pro¬ 
posed t<r her. Her marnage with Love- 
well being ultimately made known, her 
dilemma was removed. — Colman and 
Garrick, The Clandestine Jfarriotje (1766). 

Fan'tories (3 syt.)^ foot-soldiers, 
int.intry. • , 

Klv« other honiiet of Kn^lbfa JknteilM, 

O GMcwtsne, TK* rrulM ttf Harr*. ISS(died 1067). 

Faquir', a religious anchorite, whose 
life is spent in the severest austeniiea and 
v'ortifleation. 

a e direrled hlmMlf, however . .. eepedally with tha 
iWiimliM, buiuin, and oiber cathiubeU wlio tod In. 
vcOed Oom tlw heart of Indio, and baited on their my 
with the einir. -.W. Beckfotd, roIMt (ITm, 

Farceur (7^e)t Angelo Beolco, the 
Ifidian farce-writer. Gmled UiusmiS in 
Italian, from rtfstrorc, ”to play the fool” 
(1502-1542). 

Farina'ta [Dbou UbbrtiI, a noble 
Florentine, leader of the GhibeUine fac¬ 
tion, and driven from hia country in 1250 
by uin Quelfes (1 Some ten years 

later, by the aid of Mainfroi of Kapto, 
he beat l^e Gueifes, and took all the 
towns of Tos^y and Florence, pant® 
eonversed witii him in the ci^ of Dwi 
and lefkeaents him as lylM in a n^ 
ttHub yet open, and sot to he mosed ail 
the last indgmei^day. Whenthaeoai^ 
ai^ to race Flonsioa to the gtovaOt 
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fiMHante OTOoseS ibe meautre, and saved 
tibadOtor. wintd velSara to this .* 

la* HHtaita ... tatolmw 

Cnltt * • « 

"la ttaa mnr u.«k «< MiMUptm, *mr A* rtmr 
^ ArMaJ 
1 fltoad not tfniilr . .. 

SatriaAlharel stood, wbwib} consMik 
4Xail,flH«nAlMHtt(>tlwsroundbe«tira»d,-- 
IRm <Hi» wto opcBljr fotl-ade thr iloMf.* 

iMutSt 'Hfemo, x (UtO). 

Itdio Forimtafrom hb SeiT tomh. 

longCeUosr, OaitU. 

" IPaomi-hoUSe (The). Moddy and 
Beaitirdl> two gentlemen o£ fashio^ 
come into the country and receive boBpi> 
tabty from old Farmer Freehold. Here 
thay make love to hia daughter Aura and 
hia niece Flora. The girla, being high- 
principled, convert the iUrtation of the 
two gnests into love, and lleartwdl 
mames the niece, while Modcly poipodca 
to Ann. who accepts him, provided he 
will wait two months and remain con¬ 
stant to her.—John Philip Kemble. 

Farmer (3eorge, George III.; so 
called because he was like a farmer in 
dn»8, manners, and tastes (173'i'lb2U}. 

Farmer’s Wife (The), a musical 
drama by C. Pibdin (1780). Cornflower, 
a benevolent, high-minded fanner, having 
saved Emma Bdton from the flames of a 
house on lire, married her, and they iived 
together in love and peace till sir Charles 
Courtly took a fancy to Mrs. Cornflower, 
abducted her. Hhe was goon tracked, 
and as* it was evident that she was no 
nortibeps cnmmtF, she was restored to her 
husband, and sir Charles gave his sister 
to Mrs. Cornflower's brother in marriage 
as a peace oflering. 


ial group of sculpture, attributed to 
AimlTfinius and Tauriscus of Tralles, in 
Asia Minor. The group represents DircC 
bound by Zethus and Ampbi'nn to the 
boms of a bull, for ilt-iisiug her mother. 
It was restored by Biancbi, in lotfl, and 
placed in the Famesh palace, in Italy. 

Faniese Her'culos IFar.nay'.ze]^ 
a name given to Glykon’s copy of the 
flamona statue by Lysippos (a Greek geulp- 
toaiaihe time of Alexander “thcGreat'M, 
It repT’esents Hercules leaning on his 
■dWf), with one hand on his back. The 
FantesH family became exthaet in 1731. 

Fatthlott (8tr ifrjUihnf), a mm of the 
irorid, who "dresses fashionably, Uvea 
Bibimial^ wina your money fariUon- 
lOMI bis own farinmiably, and 
fMbiteabty.” Hit fh- 
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ritionable assovemtikms am, **l«t me 
perish, if ... P’ " May fwttme 
wdly frown <m me, if , , ♦t" I 
never hold four by hoannrs, if , . ♦ t ” 
"Hay the flrst woman X mee* Mrike me 
with a supercilious eyehrot^ if . , .! ” 
and BO os.—A. Murj^, Tht We^ l» 
Acfjo JIuA (17G0). 

Fashion (Tom) or "Young Fmdihin,” 
younger brother of lord Fop^gton. An 
his elder brother did not benave well to 
hmi, Tom resolved to outwit him, and to 
this end iotrodneed }um«et£ to sir Tun- 
belly Clumsy and liis daof^tcr, Miss 
Hoyden, as lord Foppingtpo, between 
whom and the knight a negotiation of 
marriiwe had been carried <m. Being 
established in the house, Tom married 
the heure.ss, and when the verij^le loid 
appeared, he was treated as an un|>OBU>r. 
Tom, however, explained his ruse, and as 
his lordship treated the knight with gloat 
emtempi and quitted the house, a re«on> 
cihntHm was easily effected.—Sheridan, 
.1 If'ip to Scarbfjrougk (1777). 

Fa49]iionabl6 Xiover (TXe). Isird Ab- 

hcxv'ille, a young man of ^ yean of age, 


Hill. At Die house of this merehairi lord 
Abber^iUe sees a Miss Aubrey, a band- 
sumc, modest, lady-like girl, with whom 
he is greatly smitten. Be tint tries to 


of Lucinda being quite msuraionntahla, 
"the fashionable lover” abanihm/B ^r. 
The chief object of the drama is In rimt 
out the prejudice which EngluHmMU at 
one time entertained against the BegNt, 
and the chief character is in zoriily Oriin 
or Cawdie Macleod, a Scotch bf 

lord Abherville.—R. Cumberliuad 

Faatolfe (fiir John), in 1 ffmrw Vl 
This is not the "sir John Falftasl'^ iHf 
huge proportions and facettoss udL but 
the licutenant-geaeral of the <dsm» of 
Bedford, and a knight of the 


HsbdMiaUwnavMU ... 
Oomudir M oM Iwvtna 


Wnm tUi taUM 
wiUiiwt nil* SMiM 
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ropoB. Th^ dwelt in the deep al^ss of 
Demogoigon) “with nnirearicd vngeni 
dmwieg ovfc the thmds of life.” Clothe 
held the spindle or distaff; Lachesis 
drew onfe the thread; and Atropos cat it 
oJf* 

ftd Clotho Om ndc. Um whnes tbe thread 
Br grbb l4MiMaia was span with poia. 

Shat cruel Atrepos dtaoon uitditi. 

With eunOd Knife cutting the twivt in twiin 

Spenser, iv. ii{]99i>) 

F'attL©r--Son. It is a comiuou ob¬ 
servation that a father above th^ common 
rate of men has usaallv a son below it. 
Witness king John son of llcury 11,; 
Edward XL son of Edward I.; Richard II. 
son of the Black Prince; Henrj- VI. non 
of Hemry V.; Lord Chesterfichrs ■‘.> 11 , 
etc. So in French history: LouisVI11. 
was the son of Philipps* AujusU': Charles 
the Idiot was the son oC Charles /<• <S/ /-*; 
Henri II. of Francois I. A^ain, m Oer- 
man history: Hcmrirh VI. was the M»n 
of Barbarohsa : Albrecht I. of RudoK ; 
and BO on, in all directions. JfcruumjiUi 
noxai is a Latm proverb. 

Ml 

Like a good parrnt. did l>t„rt nf him 
A Hd'.f huwi, til lb iiinuary ftn .ireat 
Aa mr iniit wwi. 

SMkesi>ciire, 7A« Ttmjmt, act L S {l(t09) 

Fatlier Suckled by His own 
Hai^bter. Kuphrosia, called “ The 
tireciaa Daughter,'’ thus preserved the 
life of her father Kvander in prison, 
tbee Kui'HitAMA.) 

Xantippd thu*! preserved tho life of her 
father Cunonos in prison. 

Father’s Head Nursed by a 
Dauj^hter after Death. Margaret 
Roper “ claspeil m her last trance her mur¬ 
dered father 8 head.” (bee Daugjiteb.) 


Father of the People# 

ZMjs XIL of France <1482, 1488- 
1816). 

Henbi it. of France, Father 

and Friend of the People” (1668,1688- 

1010 ). 

Louis XVIIf. of Fiance (1765, 1814- 
1824). 

(sABitiKu DU PisEAu, u Fiench lawyer 
(1573-1044), 

CiiRtsTi.vM III. of Denmark ( 1602 , 

J 5 S 4 - 1569 ). 

\* For other “Fathers,” see tmder 
the spccidc name or vocation, asBoTAWY, 
Litkhaturk, and so on. 

Fathers {Last of (Ac),♦St, Bernard 
(luOl-llOS). 

The “Fathers of the Chnrch” 
were followed by “ the Schoolmen.” 

Fatherless, kicriin never had a 
father; his mother' was a mm, the 
daughter of the king of Dunetia. 

Fathom {Jerdmmd count), a villain 
who robs his lienefactors, pillages any 
one, but is finally forgiven and assisted. 
—T. Smollett, I’JtcAdi'mturcsofiirditutnd 
count Fathom (17.>1), 

(The gang being ab'.i'nt, an old beU 
dame conveys the count to a rade apart¬ 
ment to sleep in. Here he found tho 
dead body of a man lately stabbed and 
concealea in some straw; and the account 
oL his sensations during the nigh^ 
horrid device by which be saved his life 
(by lifting the corpse into his own bed)» 
and his escape guided by the hag, is ter¬ 
rifically tragic.) 

Th« robbvr mwm In thr oM wnmKn'c twt, In OhmK 
ntAotn, iiioitiai aOen Imitated slnee, «Utt rmialiitansaf 
the most linaremlve and MfitMinBnti^t.vlMmnrilaklae. 
—/mvc. era. Art. “BouuuKe" 


Father of His Country. 

Ciceno, who broke up the Catiline 
conspiracy (b.c, lOC-43). 

*** The Romans offered the same tike 
to Ifadns after his annihilation cf the 


TentOnfis and Gmbri, but he would not 
accept it. 

Julius Cjssap., after he had quelled 
the Spanish insuirecrion (b.c. 100-44). 

Augustus, Pater atqae Princeps (b.c. 
88-31 to A.D. 14 ). 

OoflKO DE Mbdzci ( 18 ^ 1404 ). 

AjtpBTA DofiKA; eslled so on his 
its^ la <3enoa (1468-1560). 

AimacwPous PAijjsoL'oava assumed 


tif0 title (1260-1882). 4 

OvoitGkWASHiiiGTDir, “Defender and 
FkMbMl (TouoieUer of tlie Ameiicsa 
a782>1799). 


Fatima, daughter of Mahomet, snA 
one of the four perfect women. The 
other tliree are K^dijah, the propiud's 
first wife; Mar}', daughter or Imrihl t 
and Asia, wife of tliat Phanioli who was 
drowned in the Red Sea. 

Fat’imaj a holy woman of ChhoA 
who lived a hermit's life. There ms 
“no one affected w'ith headache Whi^ 
she did not cure by siumly layia£ her 
hands on them.” An Amesn 
induced this devotee to lend hha her 
clothes and stick, and to make ’the 
fac-simile of heraelC. Ha then mnedsKsd 
her, and got tohroduced into ^ pAhMMi eA 
Aladdin. Aladdin, bidiig inl^finiid 
trick, pretended to have a bid besdadt^ 
and when tSi falsa Mwa kMMlMim 
ttsder tha tmtsnae of.iidbiir •'ttSi I* 
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ft ibo heart of the 

maflfciftil an4 i^ed him.*^Ara 6 ^ NighU 
(**!illa^n er the Wondeifol Latnp'O* 

JFht'^r the mother of prince Camaiar* 
{Mmfto. Her hu&oand wai Schah'zaman 
snlt^ of the “lelo of the Children of 
Khftl'edeo, eome twenty days* sail from 
the eoatt of Pecsift, in the open mu''— 
Atc^biah JSfigkti (*' Camaralzainan and 
BttAoTm"), 

JWiina^ the last of Blnebeard’e wives. 
She wah saved from death by the timely 
arrival of her brothers with a party of 
friends.—C. iJ^erranlt, CoiUes d« ft‘e$ 

(tm), 

Fat'lrilitO (3 sift.). The JliirxtFatlmitCy 
the caliph Hakem B'amr-ellah, who 
professed to be incarnate deity, and the 
last prophet who hod communication 
between God and man. lie was the 
founder of the Druses ( 7 .C.). 

Wb«t m 3 jvi dew*'this mewd aiki himwir— 
H»k«Mn UtemnUtab. Ilia Tbiril ratfniitc! 

JtoH Bravtttac. ZAa ft**urn nf ih« Oruseh r. 


FatLlcon'brldge(P/uVt^>), called “tho 
Bastard,” natural son of king Richard I. 
and lady Robert Faulconbridge. An 
admirable admixture of greatness and 
levity, daring and recklessness, lie was 
generous and open-hearted, but hated 
Toreigners like a true-born islander.— 
Shakespeare, Kir^ John (1596). 


FatUklaaid, the over-anxious lo%'er 
of duUa [ifd^vtttdl, always fretting and 
tormentinn himsw about her whimH, 
smiit, health, life. Kvety feature in tJie 
sky, every shift of the wind was a source 
of anxiety to him. If bhe waa gay, he 
mtted that she should care so little for 
his absmice; if she was low-spirited, he 
feared rim was going to die; if she 
dweed with another, he was jealous; if 
m didn’t, she was out of sorts.—Sheri¬ 
dan, The jRiwUs (1776). 


‘‘Faultily faultless, icily 
ngnl^, splendidly nuU." Tennyaon so 
deshnheshis “Maud.” 

A IftUe says that eiveiy 
nm im ft bag Jurnging wore him in 

^Ita, «nd 
hint u whi^ he stows 

loBowa. 




del 


.tor (^niie)i Andrea 
'l 880 ).-«wSk wvwning^ 


Voon. Teif%eon uses this sylvan 
drity of the classics as the symbol of a 
drunkard. 

AHmafiaar 

nw mUng Faua, tbeienwal ImhI. 

/n J/amorteMi etvlll. 

Faust, a famous m^ician of the six¬ 
teenth century, a native of Suabia. A 
rich uncle having left him a fortune, 
Faust ran to every excess, and when hi? 
fortune teas exhausted, made a pact with 
the de%’il -(who assumed the name of 
Mophistoph'elGs, and the appearance 'of a 
litlie »cy monk) that if do might in¬ 
dulge his propensities freely for twenty- 
four }*ears, he would at the end of that 
I>criod consign to the devil both body and 
soul. The compact terminated in 155u, 
when Faust disappeared, llis sweetheart 
was Margheri'ta [ifar^aretj, whom he 
seduced, and his faithful servant was 
Wagner. 

CoethS has a dramatic poem entitled 
Faust (1798); Gounod an (»pera calleil 
Faust« Margf^rita(lS69), (Seeh'ACSTUs.) 

Faustus {Dr.)j the Staroe as Faust; 
but Marlon 0 , in his admirablo tragedy, 
makes tho doctor sell himself to Lucifer 
and hlopliistopbilis. 

W h«n F«(utu* itands on the brink of embiUps nilii. 
waitius for Uio ratal moment ... a Kena of enwontliig 
iiitomt. fiinidi |«u«ion. and uierwlielnung itotboi, came* 
capute Uic iteruMt heart, and procloiuss ihe Bm tninnph 
tif the tragic poet.—tt Cbanibm, Jin^Uth lUeraturt, L 
17). 

*** W. Baylc Bernard, of Boston, 
U.S. America, bos a tragedy on the same 
subject, 

Favori’ta (La)t Leonora de Guzman, 
"favourite” of ALfunzo XI. of Castile. 
Ferdinando fell in love with her; and the 
king, to save himself from excommunica¬ 
tion, sanctioned the marriage. But when 
Ferdinando learned that Leonora was the 
king's mistress, he reiected the alliance 
w'Uh indimnation, ana became ft monk. 
Leonora also became a novice in the same 
rocmaster}', saw Ferdinando, obtained bia 
forgiveness, and died.—^Donizetti, ha 
Favonta (an opera, 1843). 

Faw (ZlTAw), (he orileFa wife, in 
Wandering WiUie'a tale.-^ir W. Scot^ 
JSe^aunHet (time, George 111*}. 


Faw^nia, the lady beloved hy Doraa- 
tna—R. Greene, Pandifsto. ihg iVAtstph 
of ThneilSSS). 

sliikeBpeare founded his 
Tm on Greene’s romance. 


Faaio, ft'Floraatitte, who first tried to 
miAe ft loftoiM by aleheniy, bat bring 



a 


px^eiit trben Bsrtoldo died, he buried 
Uw body Mcretlyt und stole the miser's 
mva&y^WSi, B«ag now nch, he passed 
bis time vilh the amrcUiouess Aldabella 
kk heeuttoua pleasure, and bis wife 
BtMica, oat of jealousy, accused him to 
tim duke of pri\j to Bartoldos 

death. For this offtnee Fano %as (,oq- 
demned to die, and Bianca, huMng tried 
in vam to sa\c bun, nent ni id «itb gnef, 
and died of a broken btart.—l>can Jlil> 
man, tazio (iSla). 

jPdft {EuDhane)^ the old hou'.tkccper 
of the old uualler at Uur^h-Wt^tri. ( V 
“ttdaller” is one who holds land by 
allodial tenure.) -bir W bcott, The 
Ptraiz {time, WUliam 111). 

Pear Portress, near Sir ipro-**!. An 
allegorical bogie tort, tonjuud up bv 
fear, which lanibhf s as it h touia^'eouilj 
approached and boldlv bc'Ugtd. 

If a eiaid anap|)«iuva or an> ctutt*> «rn>tairfM off 
Uw AnghteiMd p^ainu tai 1 Tbt> 1 t I < f Icar S rtmi 
bag taken them If a fire bruke ot.t on 'uL(n< it a ii 
tile »>r>J It levSortreM wbo mint t itt lit Ibooii. n 
otaU aodden*<r mUbniig. an 1 Ci'iuit 3 , a tt tnueil 1 1 Uie 
nerttenous (.mer rl tbU tmiikio tuiii t —L kplne, 

CtPiiwmuatu*, UL 1 

Pearless (37t<), lean due de Bour- 
gonj*»e, called Mm Peur {1371-1111#), 

Feast of Beason, etc. 

Tlt.raft. JibBinlnsleeinthtlM fr^i n Uy bowl 
Tb« teart of reoaou niid tJ m II w < f n. ul 

VjP«, btU. L ( loUiaJiriu of Uoma") 17-S PTSl} 

• 

Feast—Death. *'L<t us eat and 
drink, for to-momm wed.c" fl (or. xv. 
1>J). in alla<non to the words spoken in 
certain J 4 r\ptian feasts, when a mummy 
or the <>cmblance of a dead hodv wa^ 
drawn m a litter round t* < room liefore 
the aisemblrd guests, while t hvrild cmd 
aloud, “Oa/e here, and dnnk, and be 
merry; for nben ^ou die, such mil ^oa 
be.” ISee RbMPMUEii loo akf 
Mortal) • 

%• F.. I/ing (Acadt tntetan) e\hibitod 
a painting (12 feet b> t, f«tt) of this 
cQ^om, in tue Royal Ai ademy exhibi¬ 
tion, 1877. 

Peatherhead (John% an op- 

r ot of sir Tbonuu Kittleconrt, M F.— 
W» Soott, (?ity MwMermfj (time, 
Qeeii^ge II.}. 

Pae and Painr. F<« is the mure 
IJMem) term, mcluamg tho latter. 'The 
are not all UnMv tales, 
but fhey are all fee taieaococm#fv4w/eis. 
00 ag^b ^ jManio taloH (lunpbellN 
Mfii if tht IHari M^hadSt tne m\- 
fSliilegiMU tike of tho SsiqiMs, Jnsh, 


! FEIKAtGhiC. 


Scandinavians, Uenuan^ Free^ ete<» 




Peehle (/’Voncit), a woman's tiulor, 
and one of the recruits of sir John Ihl* 
staff. Although a thin, stairrimg ywri- 
wand of a man, he excesses greet 
mllmgness to be dratro. Sir Jcdin ooie» 
pliments lum as *’ coaragums FeehlSi*' 
and ba}s to him. ‘^Ihuu wilt b« «a 
valiant as the wratiifttl dove, or iMst 
magnanimoub mou'>e. . . most :foro|nln 
ieAle.”—bUnkespeare, J /!« act 

ui. sc. 2 {im). 

Feeder (Mr ), B.A., ^sher in 
school of Dr. Blimb<r of Brighton. Re 
w Ob ‘^'a kind of haman barrel-organ, whfcb 
placed onI> one tune.' lie was In the 
iiabil of sh 11 mg ins head to keep it cool, 
Mr. kceder manned Miss Bhuber, the 
doctor b daughter, and bucceuled. to the 
school—0. Dickins, Domky and Sm 
(1840) 

Peenix, nephew of the lion. Mn, 
Skew ton (uiothirot Ldith, Mr. Dombey's 
second wiic). Icimx was a very old 

S ntleman, {latched up to look as miMdk 
ie a young fop as pubsible. 

OoaCn t«witx wiu « man abont tnm fartr feutaSb. 
b«t b<> l4 «ttU M Juvnuta In figim «a<l mouwf «mi 
nmngm am unaad wtMci Iber wamr bumA wrtiim 
In bis Icradup i (bor auil cniwt fn.t in Id* itw. wt 
iuoin I touts etlona up at half iwst «fni, i|Hto 
UA^tlur thiiig fnm eiwsln PwoU (ot tqi—V UWwft, 
t»mhrg nnd Son. sxsi (ISWk 

Feet like Hlce. 

Her foot bonoaOi bw tioUteMl, 

Like litUi* mho fMoinaml oBt, 

Is if liwf Um 

Sir John SneUins rA« ir«UOw(d{«d }SIP 

Peifindwell (Co/omO» tho mitmr of 
Anne Lovely, an heiress. Anns Isovdy 
had to obbun the consent of bwr 
gaantumx before she could many. Oat 
was an old beau, another a vinnofO, a 
Hurd a broker on ’('hange, and fomvtk 
acant.ngqaaker. Tho coload matehim' 
sell agrooablo to all, and earried off hu 
pn/o —Mrs, OentUvro, A iWd ^rolw/w 
o \We (1717). 
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^ Irtte td 8!» Gay oi Wsmick^ 

iuA to a»n **th« mme foreheod os 

rmr 

Wvi&tfUlSO, th« coihollc priest 

Mid OtlsootOiM^ of Ginja4 
^ow ooUod ^0^ 8ixdia)» Ho Bocom> 
oo&iedliSvoi^ in part of her wander- 
UUEO to fmil C«brt«l her affimaoed husband. 

Evangeline (1949). 

IPaHciaxui the happy nation, 
the F^chwe lire nndera free soverei^tv, 
iriiere dto lam are absolute. Fetioia 
is the French “Gtonia.**-«Mercier de la 
mrihrOf E*Jfeumue Xaimt <liC7). 

XVsHciano de £^lva, don Quixote's 
favourite authbr. The two followinff 
exttacta were in hia opinion unsurpassed 
and uDBurpieaable ;~ 


East Saxons (a.i>. 664).~£thelverd[,, 
C^ronkleSt v. 


Pe'lizmar'te (4 tyl.) of Hyreaaia, 
son of Flo'risan and Martedi'niL the hero 
of a Spanish romance of chivalry. The 
curate in Dm Quixote condemned this 
work to the flames.—Melchior de Orteaa. 
Val^llero de Obfda (1566). 

Fell (Dr.). Tom Brown, being in dia- 
nrace, was set by Dr. Fell, dean of Otucist 
C'burch (1625-1696), to translate the 
thirty-third epigram of Martud. 

Kon auMf tPt nee powDra dloere euare ; 

Hoc tMttvu uoeuua dUxra, luw amo Ut, 

Which he renderc*! thus: 


SOBeMttiidrtaoiUHWiiMa «wt »MrtKiid Iwm . . . 
OtnUiitaWH V«lte SnL wtw la fb’ Emc Bihb« 

{!iMivWft*(l ta tlu lintt king Slibtrt Hkii agrin 
KbiastbAiiMlBt.. . andHu^ .. .ItmepafJUneiamTi 
iMi^ton, So^KriNMit alT. (USl). 


Ibn rgmiin. gaoit ndoMd (me. of four nnncuonable 
enntUMilMMMH bath M onraasmably uiumImI my 
»MM«t Uiat 1 lim no rauom^ naaua fvr naioulag 
futfi rf ih fl HtJi Gaitiaannililnruiiii 
tba bright Iwaim of your diThUty Utat UtU ion to the 
ftiwa BUMt cotorticil or itntnen. nniinn yon deernlut! 
ot emy doiert ninth ywir rtwrnu so itutervedly desirrc, 
~4hKiatti«t, jbm (sriJioie, t, 1 b UbUI). 

Felix, a nwmk who listened to the 
singing of a tmlk-w hite (tird for a hundred 
vears{ which length of time seemed to 
hhn “but a single hour,” so enchanted 
was he with the song.—>Longfeilow, The 
QoiSen Legend, (bee Hti.iit'•nt nt.t 

Vdix {Dm\ ton of don T^opca. lie 
ms a Portuguege nobleman, in love with 
Vluionte; but Violante’s father, don Pedro, 
intended to make her a nun. Donna 
itebellai having fled from home to avoid 
a ^mamage disagreeable to her, took 
■Wfuse wuh Vlolante; and when colonel 
Brnott called at the house to see douna 
her brothiir Felix wag 
j^ons, Mbeving th^ Violante was the 
objeo* of his visits* 'Holaate kept “ her 
fnoid's secret,” ev«) at the risk of losing 
her lover f but ulriuudely the mystery 
c^ted an, and a double marriiMe 
.Mrs, Centlivre, ihc Wmd^ 


£«I& aBoraan lawyer, 

»te 


J^floimshad a.i>. 

a ommeaoug 
"tAlWtogiee of { 



; ho wrote a 
, whkh occupies 
kthMig the early 


4t ptf ft Md 
anMUidi 





eohvertufl 
inSi dl the 


I do not I'Kft tbeok Dr >>0— 
tliS r«Mon «h} I ennniU tell > 

Bat tble I know, and know (ull mil, 

I do not like Uiee, ik Veli, 

Feltham (Blaei), a highwayman 
with captain CoIcpepjw*r or Pepjiercull 
(the Alsatian bully).—Sir W. Scott, 
Fortunes of Stget (time, James 1.). 

Fommes Savantes (Lee), women 
who go in for women’s rigbt'i, science, 
and philogophy, to the neglect of 
domestic duties and wifclv amenities. 
The “ blue-<.tocking'«’’are (f) PhiJaminte 
(3 sy/,) the molher of Ihmriette, who- 
aisebarges one of her servants bedause she 
spaks bad grammar; (2)Armaude(2gy/.} 
sister of llcnricttc, who advocates plat^c 
love and st'icucu; and (3) Belise sister 
of Philamintc, who sides with her in all 
things, but imagines that eve^ one is in 
love witli her. Uenriette. who has no 
sympathy with those “lofty flights,” is 
in love with CUtandre, but Philaminte 
wants her to marry Trissotin, a bel etprit. 
However, the father loses his proj^rt^ 
thxou)^ the “savant” proclivities of his 
wife, Tcissotin mires, and Cliiandro 
marries Henrifite the “perfect” or 
thorough wnniau.—'Molii^te, Lee Femmes 
Shvan^s (1672). 

FwioUa, alias Zarah (dan^tsr of 
Edward Quristian), a pmtended deaf and 
dumb faiiy-like attendant on the countess 
of Derby. The ehaiactor seems to have 
been suggested by thalt of Mignon» tiie 
Italiiu gul i&Qoetho'a WUkelmMeiidieT^s 
4mwwlioeM«>.>-^ir W. Seolt, jhmerS ef 
ttoJPsoh (timC) Cities XIQ. 

Jiis«6sa«sss^^ 
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Unufktf « d«af and dumb girl, Bister 
of MflMiiiello the fi^erman. She n'as 
sedneed by Alfonso, son of the dulce of 
Arces; and Masaniello resolved to kill 
him. He accordingly headed an insur- 
rection, and met vrith such great success 
that the mob made him chief magistrate 
of Portici, but oftenfards shot him, 
Fenella, on hearing of her brother’s death, 
threw herself into the crater of Vesmnus. 
—Auber, J/asanicl/o (an opera, 1831). 

FenriSy the demon wolf of Niflheim. 
When he gapes one jaw touches the earth 
and the other ncaven. Thii> monster n til 
swallow up Odin at the day of doom. 
(Oftenbut racorreclly written Ft mur.)— 
Scandinavian Mytholo<jy, 


her lover to idudleoge Cnthullin toin<»tel 
comlntt. Host imwtllingly toe two 
Mends fou^t, and Fcxda fell. "The 
sunbeam of battle fell-^the first 
Cntoullin's friends. Unhappy 
is toe hand of Cuthullin since toe 
fell.”—Ossian, Fingalf ii. 

Ferdinand, king of Ksvarxe. He 
agreed with three young lords to s^nd 
three years in severe study, during which 
time no woman was to approach ha 
court; imt no sooner was the agreement 
made than he fell in love' with toe 
princess of France. In consetnence of 
the death of her father, the Igdv detemd 
the marriage for twelve months and a' 
day. 


Fenton, the lover of Anne Page, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Page, gentle¬ 
folks living at Windsor. Fenton is of 
good birth, and seeks to marry a fortune 
to “heal his poverty." In “ sweet Anne 
Page ” he soon discovers that which 
makes him love her for herself more than 
for her money.—Shakespeare, 3/trry 
Wives of Winder, act in. sc. 4 (ICOl). 

Ferad-Artho, son of Cairbre, and 
only surviving descendant of the line of 
Conar (the first king of Ireland). On 
toe death of Cathmor (brother of the 
rebel Cairbar) in battle, Ferad-Artho was 
placed b}* Fingal on the throne as “ king 
of Ireland.” The race was thus: (1) 
Conar (»Caledonian) ; (2) Cormnel., his 
son; (3) Cairbre, his son ; (4) Artho, his 
son; (5) Conn.ac II., his son (a minor); 
(fi) Ferad-Artho, his comsin.—Ossian, 
Tmora, vii. 

Fer'amorz, the young Cashmerian 
poet who relates poetical tales to Lai la 
jSookh on her journey from I>elhi to 
Lessw Bucharla. Lalla is going to he 
married^ to the young sultan, but falls in 
love with the poet. On the wedding 
moni toe is led to her bridegroom, and 
finds with unspeakable joy that the poet 
is toe sultan himself.—T. Moore, Lalta 
Jhokh (1817). 

Fnnla, son^ of Uamman, chief of a 
himdted hills in Albion. Ferda was the 
friend of Cuthullin general of the Irish 
forces in the time of king Oormac I. 
IDeoga^ (spouse of Cairbiur) loved the 
yonto^ and told her husband if bo would 
not divide the herd sbe would no ^nger 
ttvewitohim,^ Cutotdlin, being apMiDted 
to make toe division, enr^d toe udy by 
SjSsigiling a snow-white bull to 
hanaii^ wbeienpon Deogala induced 


.. the K>le InberHor 

Of an perfectioniUuit a man mar owarowtl 
Matetuam Nawra. 

Shakespeare, Lcno'i XaSmir'a £a(t(lSSI). 

Fer'dinand^ son of Alonso king of 
Naples. He falls in love with Miranda, 
daughter of Prospero the eiMed duke 
of Milan.—Shakebpearc, The Tempest 
(1609). 

Ilanlir wt 

Mtrandec’i hope had ptetuied FenUnand 

long ere Ute gnuol v»Te faMsodJhlm on the iboee, 

LovetL 

jpl’nfi'/iand, a fiery young Spaniard^ in 
love with Leonora.~-Jephson, il«> Strings 
to your Sow (1792). 

Ferdinand (/>on), the son of don 
Jerome of Seville, in love with Clara 
d’Almanza, daughter of don Guzman.»< 
Sheridan, The Duenna (1773). 

Ferdinan'do, a brave soldier who, 
having won the'battle of Tari'fa, in 1040, 
was created count of Zamo'ra and marqiria 
of Montreal. The king, Alfonso ItE., 
knowing Ms love for Leonora de Gusman, 
gave him the bride in marriam { but no 
sooner w'as this done than Ferdinttdo 
discovered that she was toe kln^s 
mistress, so be at once repudiated her, 
restored his ranks and honours to the 
king, and retired to toe monastery of St*. 
James de Compostelia. Leonora entemd 
toe same monastery as a novice, obtained 
the pardon of Ferdinando, and dlfdi'*^ 
Donizetti, Za (1842). 

9 

Fetigua, fourth son of Fingslt *Bd 
the only one that had issue at the pi 
his father. 'Ossian, toe eldest brotoerilttd 
a son named Osrar, but Oscar was ehunnt 
a feast by Cririmr “ lord of Aihn $ ** hM 
of toe other turn brotoers, Fillan ini# toidn 
before he had mamwd, and toPt^ 
married, died without issun, 
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Aobmidilig io traditioiit Feigof (son of 
Fiiwol)iratftb«fiUiMTofCk>ngd; Coi^l 
of Arcatib; and Area& of fergus 11., 
wUih whom begins the real lustory of the 
^eot8.~*-Os^n. 

Fergus^ son of Bossa, a brare hero in 
the army of Cuthullin general of the 
Irish tdboo. 

VMf!M.tntlnMr JoyiathvfMit; roq Bow; ftrm 
«r4«w^>«0«taii, fhigai, i. 

Fer'gns is another form of Ferrttgus or 
Fertaci^, the Portuguese giant. (See 
FjtRaAfOTB.) 

yengtfinay), the pseudonym of Sarah 
Payson nlllis, aftermrds Eldredge, 
nfientotds Farmington, afterwards I‘ar- 
ton, sister of N. P. Willis, an American 
(I8ll-t872). 

Fern a poor fellow who, being 

found asle^ in a shed, is brought before 
alderman ^te. He says empliatically 
*‘he mmllt be put down.” The poor 
fellow takes charge of his brother’s child, 
and is both honest and kind, but, alas! 
he dared to fall asleep in a shed, an 
offence which most be put down,”—C. 
Dickens, The Chimes^ third quarter 
<1844). 

Fernan Caballero, the pseudonym 
of Cecilia BOhl de Faber, a Swiss noveliat 
<1797-1877). 

Fernando, son of John of Proclda, 
and husband of Isoline (3 suU) daughter 
of the French governor or Messina. The 
buLchery of the Sicilian Vespers occurred 
the night after their espoubols. Fernando 
was among thcRSlain, and IsoUnc died of 
a broken heart,—S. Knowles, John of 
Prodda <1840), 

Fernando (Don), youngest son of the 
duke Bicardo, Gay, handsome, generous, 
and polite; but faithless to his mend Car¬ 
rie, for, contrary to ttie lady's inclinn- 
ti(m. and in violation of every principle 
of honour, he prevailed on Lociuda's 
wher to break off the betrothal betvreen 
ttughter and Cardenlo, and to bestow 
Wjr (m bimadf, <hi i^e wedding 
nj Lucinda was ha a swoon, and a letter 
***^5*?®.^® bridegrodta uiat she was 
xnaa^ already to CSrdenio r she tiien l<fft 
the houu pnvately, and retired to a con- 
vw*. Don Fernando, having entered the 
oenyent, jiatried her off, but stopping at 
®*K .**^ foo^d there Dorothea his we, 
the husband Iaultida,ana 
we two partly pairad o^ with their re- 
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specrivespouses,—Cervantes, DonQuixoiel 
I.iv. (1606). * 

Jkman'cfo, a Venetian captain, servant 
to Annophel (daughter of the governor of 
Candy).—Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Laws of Candy (1647). 

Fcman'tfo [FlokestasO , a State prisoner 
of Seville, married to I^onora, who (in 
boy’s attire and under the name of FidOlio) 
became the servant of Kocco the jailer. 
Pizarro, governor of the jail, conceived a 
hatred to the State prisoner, and resolved 
to murder him, so Bocco and Leonora 
were sent to dig his grave. The arrival 
of the minister of state put an end to the 
infamous design, and Fernando tias set 
at liberty.—Beethoven, Fdelio (1791), 

Ferney ( Tho Patriarch of), Voltaire; 
so railed because he lived in retirement 
at Fcmey, near Genera (1694-1778). 

Ferqiihard Day, the absentee from 
the clan Chattan at the combat.—Sir W. 
Srott, .Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV.). 

Fer'racute, a giant who had the 
strcDg^ of forty men, and was thirty-six 
feet high. He was slain by Orlando, 
who wounded him in the navel, his only 
vulnerable port.—Turpin, Chronicle of 
Charlemagne. 

*#* Ferracute is the prototype of 
Pulci’s “Morganto,” in his heroi-comic 
poem entitled Monjante Maggior% (1494), 

Fer'ragU8,the Portuguese giant, who 
took Bellisant under his care after her 
divorce from Alexander emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople.— Valentine ona Orson (fif¬ 
teenth century). 

Mv sire's tell form might graoo ttio pert 
Of Farnsus or ascop^ 

Sir W. Scott 

Fer'ramond {Sir), a kn^ht, vrhose 
l^y-love was Lucida. 

Ferrand de Vaudemont (Cbunf), 
due de Lorraine, son of Bend king of 
Provence, lie first appears disgust as 
Laurence Neipperg.—Sir W. Scotty Anne 
of Gderstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Ferrardo [Goneaga], reining duke 
of Mantua in the absence of nis cousin 
Leonudo. He was a villun, and tried to 
prove Mariana (the bride of Leonardo) 
guilty of adultery. His scheme was tilts: 
lie made Julian St. Pierre drunk with 
druggw wine, and in his sleep conveyed 
him to the duke's bed, throwing his scarf 
under the bed of the ducbesi^which visa 
ia an adjoining chamber. He then re- 
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reatcd ehoM proofs of guilt to hb cot»ia 
Leoi^lo, but Leonardo refused to believe 
in bis wife’s guilt, and Julian St. Pierre 
exposed the whiole scheme of villatny, 
amply vindicatiug Uic innfK;enoc of 
Mariana, who turned out to be Julian's 
sister.—S. Knowles, Th& Wife 

Ferrau, a Saracen, son of Landfu'^a. 
Having dropped his helmet in a river, ho 
vowed never to wear another till be won 
that wum by Orlando. Orlando slew h:m 
by a wound in the navel, his onlv vul¬ 
nerable tiart.—Ariosto, O/Vum/o Fun- 

Ferraitgli {Sir)^ intr/tluc<’d in t‘k. iii. 
8, but witlioat a nanu*. as cairwng »»tT 
the false Floriinel from Hragjradm'cio. 
In bk. iv. 2, tlie name ta lie 

is there overthrown bv sir lUan^la- 
mour, who tikes awav witli him the f.iNe 
jloritnel, tli*' lady id *«nuw ajid wax.— 
Sjienser, IWrj Quc*'^i (1500, 


Ferret, an avaricious, me.an-^piriled 
slanikrer, who blast-, bv innaendcu ami 
blights by hints and caution^, lie h&ti s 
young Ilearlaii, and luHinterprct > ill his 
generous acts, attributing his ben. Vidence 
to hiisb-money. The ra-cnl is ai hast 
found out .and foiled.—('hi rry, The 
iSb/dc-T’s Dati //■ It r (1 ?0 1 

Forrex, eldest ‘.on of (iorb<id,ic a 
legendaiy king of Britain. Being ilriven 
by hij btiiiithvr Porrex trom the kingdom, 
he relumed with a large army, but wa.s 
de;i'ated and slam by Porrex.—f/nrxx/u.;, 
a tragedy by 'liioiti. Norton .and Thom, 
bock idle (loOl). 


Fetnab f nf hearh"). the 
fav oiinteut thecuiipli Huroun-nl-Batic1ud. 
Whib* the caliph was absent in hi.s war*.. 
Zobeide (.1 the caliplt's wife, out of 
jealousy, ordered tetnabto lie buried alive. 
Canem* happereJ accidentally to see the 
interment, rescued her, and took her 
hbme to his owh private lodgings in 
Bagdad. The caliph, on his return, 
mourned for Fetnab .as dead ^ but receiving 
fironi her a letter of explanation, he became 
jeaJoua of Guiem, and ordered him to be 
]mtto death. Ganem, however, contrived 
to earane. When Uic fit of jeabuisy wa« 
over, uta caliph heard the facts iilainly 
atalod, wherenpon be released Fetnab, 
<pfn> her in marriage to Gaaesm and 
ampednied tho yoing; man to a verjgtucra- 
ItvwpoatalxHittho oourt.-^Ani5Kn»i%A<9 
ipCwHsm, the Slave of Love 

I. jiVxoiL dieter of Smiy duke of 


Aquitaine. The Green Kmghf, who was 
a pagan, demanded her in marnaetk^t 
Orson (Wther of Valentine), callett 
Wild Man of the Forest," overtisMw 
tlio pagan and married Pimsob.— Fo/eaKw 
and Orson (fifteenth eentuiy}* 

Fiaixuaottft, a lady beloved Boc¬ 
caccio, supposed to be Maria, daughter of 
Robert king of Naples. (See Iiovana*) 
(Italian,ytumniu, “a little flame.”) 

Fib, an attendant on queen Mab.— 
Drayton, iVy/njiAu/wi. 

Fiction. Fnthrr of Modem JProsc 
FiCtton^ Daniel Defoe (IflliS-liSl). 

Fiddler (Oliver's), Sir Roger I’Es- 
tranga was so called, l>ccau<io at one time 
he vena pUying a fiddle or violc in the 
house of John Hing-tou, whore Crom¬ 
well was one of the guests (1616-1704). 

I Fiddler Joss, 3Ir. Joseph Poole, a 
reformed drunkard, who subsequently 
turned pre.acher in I.>ondon, but retaltted 
; his funner sobriquet. 

Fiddler’s Green, the Elysium of 
sailurs; a land flowing nith rum and 
limcjuice; a land of perpetual inuaic, 
mirth, dancing, drinking, and tobacco; a 
sort of Dixie's Land or land of the leal. 

Fidole (3 the name assumed by 
Imogen, when, attired m Imy’s clothes, «bo 
started for MiLftird Haven to meet her 
huaband Posthduma.-—iihskeapeain, Cytn- 
bchne (10i0.>). 

***■ Colins has a beautiful elc^ on 
“FTdelc.” 

Fidelia, “the foundling,” Sh« is 
in reality Ilarriet, the daughter of sir 
Charles Raymond, but her mother dying 
in childbirtii, she wm> committed to the 
eh.argc of a govemaute. Tlie govemaot*’ 
sold the chthl, at the age of 12, to one 
Villinrd, and then wrote to atr Ohtfles 
to iitiy that she was detuL One ni^t, 
t'Uarles Belmont, {las-siug by^ heard ciks 
of di.HtreKS, and going to the rescue took 
the girl home as a companitm to his 
sister. He fell in love with heic| 
govemante, on her dcath-beit,^ told the 
story of her infamy: and Charlee married 
the foundling.—]^ Moore, 21ie 
(1748). 

Fiddllo, Leono'ia, wife of Tomtiido 
Florestan. She assumed tite iwmm of 
Fidelio, and dressed in male 
her husband wasa State psisonert 
might enter the iwrvkie..<^ Boi^ 
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I oUeTr fttul bold inUroourse with her 
ittsl»m«L~*BdothoTen, t^iddio (17dl}. 

Fi4e8 {2 « 2 /L), mother of John of 
Leyden. Believing that the prophet- 
raier of Westphalia had canaed her son’s 
dea^, she went to Munster to curtc him. 
Seei^ the ruler pass, she rceogniised in 
him tier own son; but the son pretended 
not to know his mother, and Fidt's, to 
s.ave him annoyance, jirofcsaed to have 
made a mistake. She was put into a 
dungeon, w here .John visited her, and when 
he set tire tphis nainre, Fide< ru'-hed into 
the dames, and noth perished togetlier.— 
Meyorbe^, Le Prophete (1840). 

S’ldos^a, the companion of Snn«roy; 
bat when the Red Cross Knight sit w that 
“failldws Saracen,” Fidc<tsa told him ^hp 
wa** the only daughter of an eniper.ir of 
Italy; that she was betrothetl to a rich 
and wise king; and Uiat htr betrottn'd 
being slain, she hail set fortli to I'mil the 
body, in order that she migtit decently 
inter it. tShe said that in iier nuiidir- 
iDg« Sansfoy hivl met hrr and omn- 
peilcd her to he hii companiou; hut hhe 
thanked the knight for having come to 
her re.<icae. The Red Cnw» Knight, 
wholly deluded by tliis plausible talc, 
asRured Fidossa of his sympathy and pro¬ 
tection ; but she turned'out to be 
ihfl ilaughter of Falsehood and hlmnu. 
Ihe se({uel must be smiglit under tlie 
word Dt'KsaA.—Spcn.'^er, /'lary 
1. 2 {lol'O). 

Fi'do, Faith personified, the fostcr—on 
of AcOo (••hearing,” Horn. x. IT); Ins 
foster-siatcr is M^itation. Fully de¬ 
scribed in canto ix. of Tlv P'trfih: 

(1«W3), by l^ineas Fletcher. (Lutiii, 
/idwt, “faith.”) 

Field of Bloody Aceldama, the 
plot of land putchosim by the Uiirty 
weoos of silver svliich Judaa had received 
m the high priest, and which he threw 
«lown in tlie Tcm]de when ho saw tJint 
JCRus was condemned to death.— 2fatt, 

XXVII. 5. 


meeting held in St. PetcFa Field, Man¬ 
chester, Angust 16, 1810. As many as 
60,000 persons were wounded in this 
absurd attack. The word is a burlesque 
on Waterloo. 

BatOu and bluudshed. SmtMnber manaerai, brtdges of 
I/mU, ratmte or Mokow. wabirluoa, erterloo*. taa {lOiuid 
fraiuUftti, toi-bomla, aud guiUotmw.—CaityM. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, a 
large plain between Ardres and Guinnes 
[O'Atfcaj, where Francois I. interviewed 
ricnr}-Vlll. m lf/20. 

They dilTer. a« a Ma>-dar prx.t.'sjion of dtliBiiey. 
KHrMppi^ dlftixi frotti llie of Um <1otb ot Uold.— 
MauiuUy 

Field of the Forty Footsteps, 
at the back of the British Moseiun, once 
called Soutliamptnn Fields. The tra¬ 
dition is that two brothers, in the Mon¬ 
mouth rcbelhon, took dllfcreut bides, and 
engaged each other in dght. Both were 
killed, and forty imptesaiuns of tiicir feet 
wore traceable in the field fur years 
after ivards. 

Ihe Mi'.scs Potter wrote a novel 
called 2’/ic J'ufii of the Fotty rwUtep% 
and the Messrs. Mayhew look tlie same 
subject for a ntclodranin. 

Fieldinf? (Jfr.?.). a little querulous 
old lady with a jieei ish face, who, in con- 
se(|uence of li.nving once been better off, 
or of Jabonring under the impression Uiat 
she nui.hthaM' been if something in the 
indigo trade had hajipcn^d ^lifiercntly, 
was very gentrid and initroniziiig indeed. 
When biie dreftsed for a i»arty, she wore 
gloves, and a rap of blate ^‘almobt as 
tall and quite as stiff as a mitre.” 

Maij Fu Iflui-fy her daughter, very pretty 
and innocent. Sho was engaged to 
Edward Plummer, but heard that he had 
died iu South America, and consented 
to marry Tacklcton the toy merchant, A 
few diiYs before the day fixed for the 
wedding, I'hlvrard PluraniVr returned, and 
they wire married. Tackleton gave them 
as a present the cake ho liad ordered 
for his own weddirg feast,— V. Dickens, 
The Cricket on the iZcurf/i (1845). 


Fktd ttf JBUjodt the batUe-ficid of 
■wucre Hannibal, tt.c. 216| de- 
•Uu^tef^* Rotewa with very great 


gf Mouminip, a battle- 
0* Aragon, Vhe battle 
hetwcon 

and the Mooigi. 


Fielding of the Drama, George 
Farnuliar, author of ThePenux* Stratagem^ 
etc* (l6rB-l707), 

Melding's Proverbs. These were 
in reality compiled by W. Henry Irel^d, 
thAShakcapeare impostor, who published 
Petpere and lastrutneniSt 
under the band and seed of 
SS^tgiCaret iaeluding the iragada ^ JTity 
JLtar and a mail jrt^ment of nmmt 
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from ikt originiU^ 1786* folio, £4 4g. The 
erhole & twrefeced forgery. 

FlOTabras (Sir) TFeM'.ra.hrah1, a 
‘Saneen of Spain, who wade hnit‘<df 
znaater of Home, and carried away the 
vxnyrci of thorns and the balsam Auth 
which the Ijord bad l>eon etuholnicd. Jhs 
chief exploit wa? to -lav the giant 'n ho 
spaarded the bridge of Mantible, >\hicli 
had thirty arches, all of black marble, 
llal'and of Spain aiisu!nc<l the name tif air 
Fierabras. 

Balsam of Firrahn't, the balvini n-od 
in embalming tlie body of Chii^t st<»Ien 
by sir Ficrabras. It lK»>^e^'**''d such mt- 
tucs that one single drup, takia nitcr> 
laally, sufficed to heal the unc^t malign int 
wound. 

Pierabras of Alexandria, the 
^ant son of admiril IStlind, of ispain. 
He posiiesscd all l«.ib\lon, t\ei) to the 
Ked tsfa, wa^ btignuir i f Ku'-sn, lord of 
Cologne, master of .Ic ni-alein, and of the 
Holy Seinilchre. 'Ihis huge t,uni emh •! 
his days in tlie odour ol sanetus, ‘‘ itm k 
as a lamb, and hnnible a^ he wa« no ek.' 

Pierce (The'', Mexindtr I. ef Scot- 
band. So called from the iinpi iuo-^ity of 
his temper (♦, 1K»7-1121). 

Piesco, the rhir f « haract* - of Srhilli r'*» 
tragedy so caJhd. 1 lie po* t m ik( s J i< 
hilled bj' the hand f f Vern'na the n pub¬ 
lican ; bitbhjib'ry says his death ua-, the 
result of a stumble from a ] lank (1783). 

Fig Sunday, Palm Sunday. So 
railed from the tu-toin of lUingfigson 
this day, as snapdragons on Christmas 
Eve, plum-pudding on Cbn.,lmas Day, 
oranges and barky sugar on St. Valen¬ 
tine’s Eve, pancakes on Shrove Tue^tloi, 
salt cod'Anh on Ash Wedne'^day, fru¬ 
menty on Mothering Sunday (Mi<l-lent), 
cross-buns on Good Friday, gooiebcrry , 
tart on 'Whit Snnda}', goo&c’ on fthchatl'- 
flsas Day, nuts on All-IIaliows, and so on. 

Pigs of Holvan. Jlolvan La a 
stream of Feraia, and the Persians say 
itsfiirs are not be equalled in the^Hhofe 

arorla. 

Imkiat a* tbo fiffi of Uotran. 

HmkU, OuUmaH (IbirteetUb centiiiyl. 

^JS 'aro, a barber of extraordinary j 
ctmainii^, dexterity, and intrigue.—Beau- 
utaiduus, Bori de SdcUle (1775). 

IWaro, a valet, who outwits cverAme 
hy his dexteniy and cunning.—Bean- 
Mui»094k Fi^esro (1731). 
f^eras have b^ founded 


on these two comedies; e.tf. Hoxart^a 
Notte dt iharo (17^)} Falsiello’s* B 
Barbtere di Stvigiia (1310); Rosslni'l L 
Barbiers di Sivk/ha (1316). 

Fufaroy the sweetheart of Susan 
(fa> ounte waiting-woman of the counts 
Alinaviva). Figaro is never so happy os 
nhon he has two or three plots in band.— 
I’. Holcroft, /7«s FoUm of a l)ay (1745 •* 
18011). 

Fights and Bans Away (He 

that). 

th«t lUhts MS nin 
M1} b' h^bt auvtbei daf] 
iHit b* til'll til III b«ttte enfu 

t nn ri« to iWfat mlu 
S.r John Mriiaiu, atiwruM oatHm PSSS. 

*** Detnosthenes, Itoing reproached for 
running nuav from the battle of Chie-' 
lomn, replied, un»,i « cm T<iAio/ii<i- 

XI t.Tu, (“a roan n ho runs away rosy fight 
again ”). 

IIkmo tbit flf niC) flufit (iftctn, 

\VlJ<h be uin neier <b> tbit, italn. 

Sl Uutkr. //uiOimt, III. 8 (IbTSK 

Fighting Prolate {77«?), Henry 
’^]ien« I r, bt-ihop of Xurw leii. He opposwi 
the rcb< h under Wat 'JS ler witli the teiu- 
[loral su ord, absolv od tliem, and then sent 
them to the gihixtt. In 1383 he went to 
as-iiht the burghf rs of Ghent m tlielr con¬ 
test w ith the count of 1 landt rs. 

Tb« IlihJp of Norwtrh, tliif fjmnni “Ficbtfus F**- 
Lite,” hid led an arnir Into FlAniUos.—Lon} CbiupMU. 

Pilch, a lad brought up os a pick- 
pock it. Mr>. Peai’hutn ba\s, ^'Ile hath 
nn fiiiu a luind at picking'a fMicket as a 
woman, and is as niniLlr-tingcred as a 
juggler. If an unlucky session does not 
cut the rojic of thy life,*! pronounce, boy, 
thon w lit be a j^eat man in history ** 
(act i, l).-(,uy, Tfvt Jleggar^s Ojtera 
(1727). 

Filer, a Uan, churlish man, who 
takci ]iour Toby V'eck's tnrie, and delivers 
him a homily on the emfulncss of Ittxun' 
and self-indulgence.—0. Dickens, Tw 
CV(t<>u,s (IKIl). 


Pilia Doloro'na, the duchesso 
dAngoulume, daughter of Lovit 3CV1. 
Also called “The Modem Antti^ond** 
(1778-1851). 


Pilio-que, (he following kho^f 
point of theological contrm'erty betw^ 
the Eastern and Western (%ur^es^-D^ 
the Holy Ghost proceed from tit* Pitlicif 
and tho Bun (filiq^ne), or from thft IfWliet 
only. Of eonne, in the Kicmte Qreed In 
the Book of Oommm Frayrr^ Ihii qsimm 


FILLAN. m FINGAI.. 


IB Bettledi BO for as the Clinrdi of England 
is donfi^Md. 

mUfUl* son of Fingal and Cla£ho, tbe 
most higUly ftniahed character in the 
poem of Tem*ora. Pillan was yonngcr 
than his nephew Oscar, and doesnot appear 
on the scene till after Oscar’s death, lie 
is rash and fiery, eager for military glory, 
and hrava as a lion. When Fingal aj)- 
poinied Gaul to command for the day, 
Fillan had hoped his futlier’s choice 
might hare fallen to his own lot, ‘‘On 
his spear stood the son of Olaiho . . . 
thrice be raised bis eyes to Fingal; his 
voica thrice foiled him as he spoke . . . 
tie siarod# away; bent over a distant 
stream . . . the tear hung in hi^ eye. 
lie struck at times the tUisilc’s luud wiih 
Uia iuveiiod spear.” Vet shtnved lie no 
jealousy, for wiien (iaul was in damrer, 
he risked his own hfu to sa\cliim. Next 
day was Fillan's turn to lend, and his 
deeds w'ere, unrivalled in d,idi and hiil- 
liancy. He slow Ftddath, tlie genei.!! of 
tJie opjMjsiiig army, but when ('.ithrnor 
“lord of AtUa,” tiio comni.inder-iu-<*lHef, 
eanie against him, Fillan fell. His 
modesty was then as prominent as his 
braver^'. “ Ijiy nic,” he saiti to Oasian, 
“in that hollow riH'k. Ifoise no htono 
above mo ... 1 am fallen in the tiri>t 
of uiy 'fields, fttlten without renown." 
Every incident of B'illnn's life is lieautifiil 
V) llie extreme.-^ssittn, Temrj, v. 


Pillpot (a thirsty old soul, 
who “among jolly topers bore oit the 
bell,’’ It cliantH'd as in dog-tl.i\ s ho sit 
boosing in his ariwur, that ho died “full 
as big as a l»orclK*‘ter butt." ilis body 
turned to clay, and out of the clay a 
tirown jug was made, sacred to frieud- 
ship, ihirth, and mild ale. 

when biiicln lh* It had tain, 

AikI tlaio Into <*tajr luut rntol'Oil II atiUtn. 

. tyUer fiMmd wit In Iti wi .in g. 

And with p^kri nf tai Tiiby he fomutil thU browrn lug, 
Koy to frIeiuUlup, to uiltUt. and mlM sle. 

« ho neto »to ini' loy<'l|r «w«6t Ntu* of the vale. 

H«v. fniiMti fMkot (irsi-titT). 

*♦* The two best dHnking songs in the 
langaage were both by clergymen. The 
other is, / Cutaai £ut but luth Meat, 
^hop of Bath and Wells 


(Santo). At Pisa ih 
J^Wtftciscocontains a chnpt 
W^ly dedwated to Santa Filomcna. Ovi 
ft Pttture by SabateUi, whic 
nymph-lit 

wwed by iuig«|t bearing the lilj 


the palm, and a javelin. In the fore¬ 
ground are the sick and jnaimed, healed 
by her intercession. * 

Kor ew tlvifl b« tranUiui 
Tba Mdm, tiM 111), Mid the 
Th«ii}mboli thatof yora 
St, Filoueite bora 

Longfellow, Bto. jraomme. 

%• Longfi'llow calls Florence Nightin¬ 
gale “St. Fiioinena” (bom at Florence, 
1»20). 

Finality John, lord .Tohn lla<o»eil 
(aftenvanls “earl I{u.<isell”), who main¬ 
tained that the Keform Bill <'f ISJ-i was a 
fimlttn (17112-1878). 

Finch (.Itor-zart’O, queen of the 
gipsies, who died aged 10J», a.i». J7-10. 
She w'as born at Suttun, in Kent, and win 
buried at Beckenhuin, in the same county. 

Fine-ear, one of ihc se\en attend- 
antu of portunio. He could hear the 
gni.»« grow, and even the wool i.n a 
«1»ep’',back.—('’onite'-'io D’Aiiuov, iiutj 
JliVs (“ Fortiniio,” 

In (■rnnur'i is the same 

fairy tale (“ Fortunio "). 

Fin'etor, a necromanrer, father o." 
tlic Eneiiantre*''« Hariivd.—Vobco <le Lo- 
bpifa, Ani'Uiis lie GuxU (thirteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Finotta, “tlie cinder girl," a fairy 
tale by the comti'-sse D'Aunoy (108*2). 
'Dus is merely the uUl tale of Cinderella 
•'!ii;htly altered. Finetia was thfe voungciA 
of three princchi>i"», do-pitrcd by them, and 
put to all sorts of menial work. The two 
sisters wont to balls, and left Finctta at 
home in charge of tlie hou.se. tine day 
►he found a gold key, which opened a 
wardrobe fidl of most excellent dresses; 
so, arraying herself in one, she followed 
her sihtcra to the ball, but .she was so fine 
that tliey knew' her not, and she ran 
• home before them. This occurred two 
I or three times, but at last, in running 
home, she lost one of her slippers. The 
I young prince resolved to marry her alone 
whose foot fitted the slipper, and Fmetta 
became his wife, Finetta was also called 
Auricula or “ Fme-ear." 

Fineal (or Ftbit na Gael). 
llis^Mfoci* was Comhal or Combal, and 
his mot/ier hloma. 

E ll was the son of Trathal king 
a, and Moma was the daughter 
u.) 

His first tpi/c was Koscrana, mother of 
Ossian. His second was Cla^Oy mother 
of FiUaOt fto. 



mtOAh, 3a4 FJR.BOLG» 


(Soaeraii» ihe daughter of Coriuac 
I. third kutg of Ireland.) 

Hia dmker was lloinaii'na, and his 
aovS Os^an, FilUn, Kyno, and Fergus. 
(The son of Ossian was Oscar.) 

(SiUan was yonnger than his nephew 
Oscar, and both, together nuh Itvno, 
were irfain in battle before Fing.vl dwiK) 

Hia dtird and herald was I llin. Hia 
sttord I.iino. so called from its maker, 
Lnno of Lsxhiiu (ih nmtrft). 

Ilia kaufdirn was Mon'en O's nr> \- 
*cest coasi of i^ilatvi) ; his r x/ dal ; 
hia svihjects were Caledruiar.** or Gaels. 

After the restoration of Fernd-Attlio tfi 
the throne of Inland, Fin.:al “n signed 
hia apear to O'sun,” u.nd he dnJ a.d. 
283. 

Finc/af, an eOii' in ssx bonk-^, bv 
Ossian. The snlijeot i' th' in\asi n id 
Ireland by Siivarm kinr of borhlm \1> n- 
snnrL) dimp<r the rt‘ign efl’<rmaoll. 
(a minor), ard its dolu franco b\ thi> aid 
of Fingal king of Mon^n luutK » d 
coast 0 / .'■i td'ixt‘il, Ihe potm ojm n<» with 
the oveitliri/*!' of Cuthullm gen* ral of Gip 
Iri.<h f>r«’es, and cunclmbs iMfh the 
retnm of Swaran to hw own hind. 


Pm gcr. “Little finder foil me 

true.” When 51. Argan vMsh**s to T>ump 
hb IitGe daughter l.<»uifcon. rf'sjv’fting n 
young gentleman Mho pay*? attentions to 
her old**r s^^l^•r, h*> «a\ a to tlm * nilJ, 
“Preoes"^ bien garde aa moms; ear 
voilh uD [»etit doigt, *pii « ut tout, <,ui me 
dira si \’«'a5 menk?.' When the ebild 
has told him rfll s',** kions, he puts L.e 
little finger to his ear and saj*«, “ 
mon fictit doigt pourtant om gronde 
quelijue cb«'»e. Atterde/. lie! Ah, 
Oui? Oh, oh’ votift mon p* tit doigt, 
qni mo <l?tquel>iie chose que vous a\.'z 
VO et que sous ne n.’avr/. pas dtt.” 
To which the chihl replM'«i, “Ah I mon 
pa^, votre petit doigt est im menb’ur.” 
—•Molicre, Le Miihxdc /nujoinurc, u. I! 
(1&73). 


Pincers. Inchiromancy wo givelhc 
ihutr^ to Verms, the fftre-pn^cr to iTtive, 
the mtefeffe Jinoer t*i Saturn, the rin.j 
to Sol, and the little fmjer to Mer- 
car^.—Bea Jonson, The AMxmist^ i. 2 


Pinis Poloaiae. These words are at* 
trilifited (but without sufficient aathoritv) 
to J£o«ozlnsko the Pole, when htf la>' 
lif the balls of SuworoiTs 
ttwepii od the field of ItfMieiowiesc 
(tkmr 10, m4). 


rm6 A* ooaw, Hfunludut »'f^arfat «n lomtwit ** FhiJs 
rak>siBi.''~UidMi«t, Utagru/iW rid«wWII«. 

PixilfijTSOXL (luehie), landlady 
lodgirtgs in the Canongate of Edia' 
burgh.—Sir W. Scott, Gify MmtkrfK^ 
(time, George II.}. 

Pin'niston (i>Mnoan), a tenant of the 
laird of Gudgeonford. 

Lnckie Flnawfoii, wife of Donean.—Sir 
W. Scott, Otxy Mannrring (ttme, George 
II.). 

Pion (■'On of Comnal), an enoroieits 
gunt. who could tdace one foot on mount 
I'nimtcach, in Ulster, and the other on 
mumit t'romiiial close ’by, and then dip 
bis hand in the nver Lubar, whieh wm 
befw* eii. 

M'l*' Ml 1 * f.«: 0*1 t!.tt CfiMnmal ■ot ttnA one o» moctut 
Thi « iVfT* of tUo I utur Mium hu cluot hMW vsdil 

lyuih 

r««4lC<r(«lt «/ (A** ObMiW. 

Piona, a ^ctics of traditionary old 
Iri-h fK'tms on the «ubjpct of Fton 
M'(\«imal and the heroes conne<ted with 
him. 

Fiomiuala, daughter of Lir. Beinp; 
tnntfonne*! inio o svian, she was doomM 
t*) wandiT over (be lakes and rireini of 
Ireland till the In.sh Weanie Christians, 
b'lt tL* omnd of the first mass belt in the 
i''la*iil wa* to >>e the signal of her rel^tsc. 

All n>, 1) Movie, t« Uh* row dt tl.> mter [ CmuM it 

I 

Wk Eo i itiTtu utna m.sir»(ully Lb'll AjUtAtUar 

I. <!• io tii« r4i:*il ttv h»r tale «t ir^irt. 

M t.on Klukii dta *toir«ii,' bor ijmth itiqibilt, 

Sir«i< mill Dtiivi In darhiMW rurWt 

Mhe*, HtU hwivr,i, turnw^ "U'U »•«.*<*«. 

( sU my qiblt Irum tldf *t«isay vurtri' 

T. M 9w, truh UttmUM, it (''Ttw bum; (A noamKibi % 

Pips a sedate, mystcrimw per¬ 
sonage, living in an njfice in Aostm fnatt 
(I^ondivn). tic is emploved some nn- 
kmiwn beni'faetor (either John Weitlack 
*ir old Martin Chuazlewit) to engage 'fom 
Pinch nt a weekl> salary as Ubrudatt to 
the Temple Ubrar}’.— C, Dickens, Mari(H 
Chuzzleieit (1814). , 

Pir-bolg (».e. IfOttmcn, from Mtfj ‘*a 
quiver’^, a tolony of lklg»froniBnti)liy 
led Vy Larthon to Ireland and oettled ih 
the southern parte of the iahuid. 
chief was ealled “lord of Athk** ([n 
country of Connaught), and thWKW !*«• 
land was colled Ilolga. tlomewhlA llitkf 
a colony of Chledooiims from llie wwttikn 
coast of Scottand tettied in the norihtftt 
parti of Ireland, and nude Ulilwr witt 
heod-q^rten. ^ when Orotte nrwi w 
of Attio” hi earned off CdntMDP 
(donghter of lliff Oud eh^ ^ 


FIBBA 




SERVANT, ETC, 


«Bd a gOtjenU war between two races 
cluaed. T^e Cwl were reduced to Uie 
last ext^imntyi and sent to Trathal (grand- 
laUiei of for aid. Trotbal ac¬ 

cording!/ Mat over Conor with an annv, 
and on jads reaching Ulster he was made 
” king of the Cael’^ by acclamation, lie 
Qtter&aixbdned the Fir-bidg, and assumed 
the tTtle of ** king of Ireland ; ” but the 
I 1 r-bo% often rose in insurrection, and 
made many attempts to expel the race of 
Conar.—Ossian. 

IFire a CkKxl Servant, but Bad 
Haster. 

fW fire njul {wot^ iloe in this mmr. 
ftm hotinrmi reresHfs, lioUi ilT miis((‘r« he 
ttnAi, hi^ttlthn i^n i<c 

Fire*Braiid of Prance (Tin), 
,lnhn duke of Bedford, rogent of Frann* 
iI88S)-Ua5). 

i<M d«lu! of Ealfonl. rttlvd Thu fire t ranit nf Fnuire " 
Oraytuii, iViT'ifWM. s>iil (U'Tii. 

Pire-drake, a fire wblch flipH in 
the night, like a dragon. lUctaiihoru-ally 
it means a sjutfirc, an initablr, passionate 
perstm. 

Ct'BUnati fHKirts think U>» SrtMlniks to h« awtrit Ihst 
«(M(W(h MKM tad trwMure. Itut |it)UoMpli«rt afflrui it tn 
«* S StWt aitvqiu] cxlMkitlua tnOanisil tNiCvren two 
emuds. the qm not «rt Uietahre otAI, nrblcta li theraumn 
1»M It Mnoktta Tho tnhltDo pnrt . . , lielnj! ^«ter 
nsii the mjt. mokHh it sreino hkc n hellle, snd lbs 'wo 
aka onto a hand and taJa.- fiuUnkar. llzt>Ji*Uor 

Pire-new, t>, bran-new (fovtwiia, 
“to bum,” brew, “shining”). 

nwr stamp ttf bumur is sniros wrent. 

Skakmp«»re, ittekt.ni lit. a&l L sc. S (inset. 

Plronz Schalu aen and heir of the 
king of renuo. One New fear’s Day an 
Indian brou^i to the king an enchanted 
horse, which would oonvev the rider 


.^acc Fin^, mounting the hon-e 


P^ed him liack to I’ersia on the hs>rse, 
w^«n the king saw his son arrin* safe 
sound, he dismissed iho Indian <iia- 
jojt^usly; but the Indian caught up 
wounting the h<!hie, 
SSJl ^ Ciwhmei^. 8he wa^ 

of Cashmere, who 
hekd, and proposed 
^u?*®** to toa princew. To 
priacero nretended 

«MWWt no cure. 


5 FISH. 


He told the saltan that the princess bod 
contracted enchantment from ttie horse, 
and must be set on it to disenchant her. 
Accordingly, she was set on the horse, 
and while birouz caused a thick clom] of 
smoke to arise, he mounted with the lady 
through the air, saying as be did to, 
“ Sultan of Cashmere, when 3 ou woiiid 
espouse a princess who craves 3 'Our pro¬ 
tection, first leom to obtain her consent 
-—Arabian HfiaAta (“The Enchanted 
Horse *'). 

First Glentleman of Europe, 

George IV. (1762, lf»20-183'>). SteFtw. 

Louis d'Artois of France was bo called 
also. 

Tlw " rtret (trndontsii of E.irope' had not }*< «j*,lt« toU 
hU once elogai.t Cijiire.—£ Vatca, cm. 

First Grenadier of Prance, 
I^Atour d’Auvorgo was so call&i by Na¬ 
poleon (IT'iy-l .<(»<)}. 

First Love, a comedy liy Richard 
Ihimborlaud (17L‘6). Fredenckl^owbray’s 
first iove, being dowcricss, marries the 
wealthy Inrtl Ruin’, who soon dies, leaving 
all his fortune to his widow. In the moan 
time, Frederick goes abroad, and at Padua 
falls in with Sabma Hnsny, who nurses 
him through a bevere sickness, for which 
he thinkn he is bound in honour to marry 
her. She comes with him to England, 
ami is placed under the charge of lady 
Rub>. Sal'ina tells lady Ruby she can¬ 
not marry Frederick, because bhp i.s mar¬ 
ried alrcmir to lord Sensitive, and even 
if it were not so, t.he eopld not marry 
him, for all hi» affections'are with lady 
Ruby; this slie di.scovered in the deiirium 
of the young man, when his whole talk 
waa about her ladyship. In the end, lord 
Sensitive avows himself the hnslmnd of 
Sabina, and Frederick marries his first 
love. 

• Fish((>ac-cytt/), in the more of Snow¬ 
donia or the Snow'don group. 

Saov4on .. . hh rroper mere did.. . 

XliM pool In ntiid.. . . tbe oue.«red Mi Kre found, 
Unu ton. U. (ISlil. 

Fish, AlVs fish that corncth io my net. 

air* adi tb«r vet. th«t nowrOt to tiH. 

T. Wowr, Aw innMtiv,f Fofwff nfWti 
Mutktmity, xair. 05S7]. 

Jkl ti lUie tiutebmetb te tba net. 

Q. CMecdaoe, U ha btreb tfbu (dfod 1377). 

JI« mts fio fishy that is, “he is no 
papuA" “ho is an honest mao, or one to 
be tnSted.” In the reign of queen Elira- 
betii papirts were the enemies of the 
Qovammept, mid hence one who did not 
eat flab* like a paifiat, m fast days was 



FISH AJTD THE RING. 


m 


FIVE WITS. 


roQsidend « proteftbott, and friead to the 
Qovwnment. 

IdapmfMi ... toaerratilfflfraijrthatwni i^tmcbk 
irtMt. . . aiui to CM no fl*b —tjtwkccpcoro, Ktng 4Mr. 
•ctLfa4(l<0S} 

Fish and the Bing. 

1. PoIjcrStes, being too fortunate, vrat 
advised to cast avray something be moot 
h^hlv pnyed, and threw into the »<ca on 
cngraNcd gem of great value. A few 
days afterwards a nsh esinc to hia »a!jle, 
and in it was this verj gem.—//em/ofw>, 

ill. to. 

2. A certain queen, has mg fonned an 
illicit attachment to a soldier, ga^ e him a 
nag which had been tiie nn.Mnt m hir 
husband. The king, being aj.pn/cd theri- 
of, got po^isession of the nng while the 
soUher wa'C asleep, threw it into tin >'• a, 
and then asked Ins queen t.> bring it iinn. 
In great ahirm, she wtnt to st. Ktntigt.rn 
and told him everj thing. 'I be &amt w * nt 
to the Chde, caught a silim n with the 
ring m iti mouth, ami gave it to tin 
queen, who thu^ *i.«ed htr < harictir ai.d 
her husband. Thu legtud is told about 
Uic Olasgon arni‘. 

3. The anns ot danit lltbecca Ikrn, 
wite of sir '1 nomas Elton, .*stratt< rd-l* • 
Ih'A', to lie seen at St. Jiunsran’s (litin h, 
.'stepner. I bt tale is that a knight, he ir- 
i»g riic ones of a woin.in in labour, knt w 
time the in* irt wa- dt'tiniii to b'conie 
his wife. He tried tii elude htstK*'tin\, 
and, whi-n the infa.it Iiad grown to w < man¬ 
hood, thfrw a;iH/ into the sea con.n.and- 
ng the dMusel ne\or to ».ce Ins f ice again 
tiM she lould produie the ring which he 
had cast away. In a few diij» a a'<l-}t''U 
was caught, and the nog was found in its 
mouth. The j oung woman producing th< 
ring, the niarnage wa? dulj con->uminalcd. 
—Jiutrvtni i of lArndon. 

Fisher (Jtalph), assistant of Ilohind 
Graeme, nt Avtm I CnstU.- bir W. hvott. 
The Abhot (time, Eli/abeth), * 

Fitz-Boo'die (Georoe), a pseudonym 
assuitied bj Thackeray m Frastr's Mtijn- 
zim (1811-1863). 

FitZ'Ftllkd {Hebe duche^i of)^ a 
**gt»aou9, gracehd, graceless grace" 
(eanfo xvi. 49), staying with lord and 
lady Amtindeville (4 syL), while don 
Joan *^the Russian envoy’' was their 
goest. Don Jnan fancied he saw in the 
oi^ the apnarition of a monk, jnrhieh 
prodheed SUM an effect on bis loots and 
Uhtnrioi^ aa to exdte attention. When 
<waie his pertorbalion was known, 
bd/to hno a tale piurport> 


ing to explain the apparition | bat “heAdi 
frolic grace” at night personated tho 
ghost to carry on the joke. She was, 
however, discovered by don Juan, who 
was resolved to penetrate the mystery,. 
WiUi this discovery the sixteenth and 
last book of Jhn Jmn eDds.~-Byroa, He i 
Jutm (lb21), 

Fitzurse (Zonf IVa/tfnno**), a barcgt^g 
m the suite of pnnee John of Anj'fva 
(brotlicr of Richard Coeur de Lion).—b 
W. Scott, Imnhoe (time, Richard 1.). 

ylie 

Five, savs PyUingoras, *‘haspecnle, 
force lu expiations. It is everythir^ 
It stops tlic power of poison^:, and is i Ui.* 
doubted bv evil spirits. Unity or 
jiMuui is deity, or the first cause of.i^aa 
things—the i/ood principlo. Two or 
Jf id is the s\ riibtil of diversity—dhe k 

1 iinciple. Ihrce or the inM contl***^" 
the nuistiry of ra>^tcl1les, for every)^ . 

IS conipo*itd ol three substances, 
presfnts God, the &oi.l of the world, 
the iipirit of man. Five is 2-Hl, or 
conibinatiou of the fir-st of the cqi}P®<" 
und the first of the nnequals, hence 
the combtoation of the good and 
powers of nature.’ —Pythagoras, 0* 
knf«/. W8' 

Five Kings of France, the 1 

directors (l7JbiV. « 

Tlw* fit* hltiei *if >tiwice Ut In ttorfr ni«to«linlis 
tlwtr flolt cuiuurwt bracUi** mmI kskI nwnUn.—.SMM ; t 

Five Points of Doctrine (Jptei 

(1) Pridedinatinn or i>articular electieit r 

(2) Irresistible grace; (3) Onginai IWD Cfbi 
the total depravity of the natural maftir. 

(1) Particular redemption; and 0} Tt* 
tmal ptrseverance of the saints. TheOri ‘ 
s ims^is believe the affirmative of all thest*” 
five points. j 

Pivo-pound Note. De Qnhgd c 
tn« d 10 vam to raise the loon of halff 
crown on the security of a five-poo' 

lie flif 

Five Wits (2%s)s common. sa^ 
imagination, fantasy, estimation, uefoa 
memory. »* *111 

1. Cotmum iDif is that inward 14 ^ 
which judges what the five tenses ififi eido» 
discern; thus the eye sees, the tdiffll 
smells, the ear hears, and so 00, bds ^ 
is common wit” that iafonos m 

and passes judgment on the goodaeiefa^ 
badness of these extenuU manent, 

2. /nuBfuMtiffn wotks on tm ^ 

causing it to TCffitn ha* IMNU 9' ^ 
seated to it* * 


FLACCU& 


' m FLATTERER. 


, 8. FMtMjf «iieTnz«8 the mind to net m 
(jeordence ^th the judgment thus pro- 
•onneed. 

4. JBstinuUiM decides on all matters 
ler^ning to time, space, locality, re- 
ation. and io on. 

. 8. Mfftnwff enables the ndnd to retain 
1 e xecoUedaioQ of iidiathaa been imparted. 

i Thew an Vh0 flva wlitM iwmovyitK ltiwardt>-> 
innit ’’CtWHiufi nuta,* Mid timn *'Ymagiiution,” 

'* VMMMr" Mid “ Ibllination “ trualy, 
kii Wnnoty '* 

hUiUiwmiTJntPatn>ttnmii/Pleiuro,xiir {ISIS] 

^ **1000118, Horace the Roman poet, 
,><e fail mme was Quintas Iloratms 
tmccas (b.o, 

^’laddock (^’iwrn/), n friend of tlic 
^ ria family m America, and, like them, 
*2 itcd to titles and anstocnicy, —C. 
ens, Mxiriiit CAussittiii (1811). 


of saints and imsffcs are 
4 erthan standaid**, and not slit at the 
lity. 

Baaners contain the royal coat 

Jm,?tSKnoi.H, Iwtiners of tcr<a.t width; 
||pj represent alliances and descent. 

smaller than standards, 
c ',v are ruundid at the c.^treuiity and 
with anus. 

small Hags ahaped like the 
«» wliich Burniiiuiit pinnach a. 
I^CAKPAUiis, much jan;<r and longer 
ifi lianners. 

i Ae EotfiU Bntish Siuiuhird has three 
and one blue quarter. Ihe ill^t and 
d quarters contain three le<i;>.irdeil 
iS( the aecond quarter the thistle of 
^tland, and the fourth the harp ut 
land. 

'«* Th( Ufwm Jack is a blue dag w ith 
roe united crosses extending to the < \- 
stne edges: (1) St. George's cross i>m/ 
tnhitc) for England; (2) St. Andrew a 
■ s fwAtfc on Wuc) for Scotland; (Ji St. 
■Tick'aorose (redan vAUe) for Ireland. 
K U other Itags contatoing tlie “ Union 
the Jock is cundned to the fir&t 
1^' or A iMrt thereof. 

^Sm'berge (2svf>}i i'ke sword which 
took from Antho'nor the Saracen 
■»d, when he attacked the castle of 
^Bte la F^ The sword was made 
^Vyland, the Scandinavian Vulcan.— 
of ifauifta fTAygremont et de 
eon Frere, 

^■8^'boifouarli fS6lonum\. farmer. 


♦lea one oi hig danghten* 


Th» JJUacM Fkaphcrcfogh^ daucditen of 
the ihuxner. Their homeliness contrasts 
well with the flashy pretenders to fashion 
introduced by squire Thornhill,—^Id- 
smiih. Vicar o/ IraAcjicid (1786). 

Flame (Zord), Johnson the jester 
and dramatist, author of Zfur/o-TArui/dio, 
an extravoguDca (1729). 

Flammer (The Hon. Ur. Friah)^ a 
Cantab, nephew to lord Tottcriy. lie ih 
a young gentleman with a vivid'imagimt- 
tion, small income, and large debts.— C. 
Selby, Uie UnjintiMd Qentlenvm, 

Flammook (IViMm), a Flemish 
soldier and burgess at the castle of Garde 
Diilourcuse. 

or Fovhen Jlamm <k, daughter of 
Wilkin Flammoek, and attendant on ladv 
Evelme,—Sir W. Scott, The Bctiothel 
(time, Henry II.). 

Flandors (M<Ars, a woman of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, bom in Old Bailey. 
She was twelve "years a harlot, fire years 
a wUc, twelve 'year'i a thief, and eigiti 
>enrs a cnnvKt in Virginia; but ulti- 
inmelv she beoime rich, lived hunestlv, 
and di< d n penitent in tlie reign of Charles 
II.—Defoe, iKcVortuncit of Midi Flanden. 

Fla8h( t \i} dam),a blustering, cowardly 
braggart, **always talking ul fighting 
and wars.” in the Handers war he pre¬ 
tended to be shot, sne.’iked off into a 
ditch, and thence to England. 'When 
captain Luveit mtt him paying court to 
McjS Biddy Ih'ilaw, he commanded the 
bhmlenng "cowird to “deliver up hia 
*<word,'' and .tddod; 

" 14 v,ve tlib houM, ,.liM)^ the ruloarof} our clothes end 
flnxtiiOM of }our Uk)I.s Irmn (op to toe UiO 

wivhli the sery «ret<h Ibou Ml t‘—It liuntek, jrtrssM 
Ufr hO 

Henrr W<ii»ioM'd nTI7 17"7] wa* the best ‘'Cojiper 
(o( t<iin,'' caput ti I Ut 1)' feod '* huheulU ' of bt> day — 
t I Okliis f vfe oj A( ptiuUs 

“ Copper Captain ” in Eule a Wtfii 
amt Ilaxc a Wife (Beaumont and Flet- 
clm’r); “Bobadil" in L'icty Man in }L% 
Humo'ir (B. Jonson). 

Flat Simplicity. “The flat sim¬ 
plicity of that reply was admirable.”— 
Colley (Tibber, T/ui Crooked //ws&and^ i. 1 
(1728). 

Flatterer. The Romans called a 
flatterer *‘a Vitellins,” from VitcMu- 
president of Syria, who worshippen 
dehovoh in Jerusalem, and Caltg*iila in 
Romo. • Tacitus says of him: “ Exemplar 
apud pc^ros aduhitorii habetur” (Annafs, 
VI. 82), 

Itlem p KefMictJ vltt in ■Sulsado lasufi; itrtmnt C. 
muMa sihmirl ui itetim I’Moi., a 
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honest ste\rard 
of Timon sun-hater.—Shakesp^rc, 

iTniott of Athens (liiUO). 

B'le'ailCQ (2 sy/.). son of Itanqno. 
After the Assnssinatian of hN father he 
escaped to Wales, where he jnarried the 
daughter of the reigning jitirivV, anti had 
a son named Walter.^ 'Hits Walter after¬ 
wards heeame lord high bteward of boot- 
land, and calUti himself Waltct the 
Steward. From him pr«Kcoded in a direi t 
line the Stuarts of Scotland, a r(»\ al line 
which ^vc James A’’!, of Sootlnod and 
I. of England. — ShitkeNpean*, 

{im), 

(Of COURCC, thi-» mu«f iiOl he lotfktd on 
as history. Historically, there ns- no 
such person as Ban^u^ and iJn I n thu 
de.'icent from Flcance h men- hihle.) 

Plecknoe i«i<t-ljiireato to 

nwrles II., author of diam.isi, poem«. ai d 
other works. As a poet, hi- name stands 
on a level with Ihivius and Mavmt.. 
Dr} den says of biru : 

. h* r» r iwl ** "I i*<Ii<p't* 

Thro' all ih« rtalru ot n* r '■ i> \ ab )Iiii« 
ln> I, V f » » 

(It was not Fit. kii^'e hnl ^had^^ell that 
Drj'dca wished t<> ta'tigi.Te in this batir**. 
The offence was that Prsden nas r<- 
nioved from the ]«'«t of hurrate, nnd 
bliadwell appointed in h’b ])laee. 'Ihe 
angry cx-Iaureate sajs, mth more ptiint 
than truth, that “ Shaihvt'll never dc\ latt * 

into sense.") 

_ * 

Pledge'by (2 an ovfr-re.sching, 
cowardly sneak, nho ronoeala lus dirt} 
hill-broking under the trade-name of 
Pubrey and Co. lie is soundly thta-Iu d 
by Alfred Latnmle, and quietiy poikcts 
the affront.—C. l>ieken«, Our Mutn il 
Friend (lftC4). 

Fleece of Qold (Ordir uf f/,eh in¬ 
stituted in H3il, by Philippe de liour- 
gogoe, sumamed J.e Bon. » 

Slairly 4aatr<, Qfcc qwsoni tttteitde>l, knlRhta who bore th« 

fleeuat GoU. 

„ LonsftUoir, Orujm. 

Fleecebum^pkin (3 syl,), liailLff 
of Mr, Ireby, the country bt|mre.—Sir AV. 
ScotL T/te Tvo Drwers (lime, George 

111 .)? 

Fleece’em (J/rs.), sieant for Mrs. 
fiudd, « smuggler, thief, milUner, match- 
jwdkac, ud procuress.—Sam. Foote, Tive 
ChsWMrs. 

Fleetwood or The ifew ^Jfan of 
ifIfftitWt the hero of e novel so osmed by 
mGodtriB («€&). 


Floxn'ing (ArehdMcon)^ the elerg 
man to whom old Meg Murdochson tna 
her confession.—Sir W, Scott, Ifeart oj 
Mtdlothvm (time, George 11.). 

F!c7muj {SSr a formei 

suitor of lady Margaret de Ilautlieu.- 
Sir AV, Scott, Cmth JDangerous (tinu 
llcnry I,). 

J7nn>‘ny (Lttdft Jtfory), one of 
maids of honour to Mary queen of Sc 
— Sir AV, Scott, The Awot (time, El 
bvth). 

J-lerntn'i (Jtosr), niece of Mrs. Mo 
Hose marries her cousin Harry Mayli 

Sbr HUS i/ CM in *0 aUi'iit anii vxqii 
nwMild, d<> ni 'll aivl R< n(i« «> pmm wul tniMittB) 
p util sremed rot (irr (rlptuifut, not ill rouieb ciwtu 
lit roiRpnnlous. TliPtir) loMnutmM tiuti ibnn* 
tlcpp bbM «}»... weiiiPi fCArcoiy, . . oflJMwtt' 

} et tho cbAiiiEirr pxt>((^>n of fWwitHoni vid sooSr) 
t)u> thouumt IiKbt. tiMt I layptl itlwut U)« am. , 
nb the tjinlp, thp (lu.ifnil. hl{ipr llaile, mun 
hnaiP anil flirJile imue iad ntppi a t w . " C, 
tUrtr Tout, «U ll-Url. 

Plomish School (27«?), a 
of painting commencing m the fil 
century, with the brolheri Van 
Ibe chief car/y masters were Men 
Weyden, Mats}*, Mabnee, and 
The clikf of the second jieriud 
Itubens, A’andyck, Snyders, Jord 
Kaspar de Grayer, and the yo« 
lenu rs. 

Fleshly School (The), a clu 
British iHiets of which Swinh. 
liossetti, Alorris, etc., ore exMoente 
called from the eensuous chamcte 
their poetry. 

It was 'fhotnas Maitland £«.e. 

Vi. Buchanan] who first gave them 
upiHdlalion in the VonUmqmary Hew 

Fletcher one of the «i«w 
the pirate vessel.—Sir W. Scott, 

To ate (time, William HI.). 

Fleur de Harie, the betro&e 
captain Phoebus.—Victor Hugo, i 
jbiuiva de Parts ( 1831 ). 

Fleurant, an apothecary^ I 
into a rage b^nse Bvtalde (2 ay 
to his broker, ** Kemettez cela h m 
et demenrez un pea en repos, 
apothecary flares out, qm 
melez vous do votu opposor uux 
nances de la mddecine . . « )« vuh 
Monsicnr Puigon comma tm m' 
p^he d’executier scs tAdres • , * 
verrez, vous vonoz.'*—MoBhrSt ^ i 
ImagiiMbt (lO). 

FUbl^^tfgfbnbeti thu flehd 
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gives tn«o the etjuint e^’e and harelip, 
sends naildews and blight, etc. 

ltd! If Dm f(Mt S«n4 VHMivtlgtbbft . • . htttfn th» 
Wfh omS til* pie mutols ti/l tb* eye, 

will mefeM tM hue Up . (he) inilde«e tbe white 
itnd hiwW the MO* awtiM ot Uo.r, ait 

\* Shakespeare got this name from 
bishop HarsncU's I^laration of Popish 
fmtxaiwret. trheni Flibberdigibct is one 
of the iienas svhich the Jesuits cost out of 
Mr. E^iitnd Peckham. 

nitn>ertUph'b€t or “Dickie bluclin*,” 
the dfltarf grandson of Oammer Sludge 
(landlady of Erasmus Holiday, the 
i^polnia^ter in the vale of Whit<hoi*e). 
Hn tbe entlhtainmont given by the i.ul 
fof Iicicester to ({ueen ElizalH’th, Dicknn 
iiltidge acta the (lart of an imp.- Sir \V. 
fecott, KemUcorth Kb/abeth). 

. Flint (Zorrfj, chief mmUter of «iat<* 

I one of the sultans of India. He had 
le enviable iacnlty of a verv short 
lemory alien he did not choose to uk^oI- 
et. “ Mj rieople know, no doubt, Jiul 
.cannot recollect,*' was his btoik phr.i>f. 
'Mrs. Inchbald, Stbk Thimjs Jrc (ITHi). 

Flint, jailer in The Desertce, a nni^ic.il 
ama by Dibdiii (1770). 

Plvfit (i^ir Vinnent), a very kiud-hearted, 

i s old bachelor, who “trusiis no 
ad though he profcs.M*s his un¬ 
belief to be “that tUf is the 
inant principle of the buman 
is never so happy as when doing 
llish and generous act. He sotth s 
year on the yoiaig lor<l Gaj \)llc, 
hew, that he roav many Miss 
:he lady of this ch<iice ; and ^a^ s, 
iward Uie deserving, and make 
love happy, is self-interest in 
treme.”—(ifeneral Burgoyne, The 
(1781). 

t Jaok, Edward Simpson, who 
0 tt^p tiie kingdom, vcndnig 
I flint arrow-heads, celts, and 
nitation antiquitice. In 1867 he 
aisoneil for theft. 


ke ser^e <d! Clarissa, and aids her 

Vanbmgh, 

pM*»Wi((1695).' 


* (Jfiss), a pfKsr QzassKL good- 
who bssjost her wits 
Ihe is 

katmthijg Bit Oottits of C^ctiy 


with **her documents," hoping against 
hoM that hhe will receive a judgment. 
—-C, Dickens, lUcah Home, iv. (1852), 

Flockliart (TViJo«?), landlady of the 
lodgings in the Canongate where Waver- 
ley and M'lvor dine with the baron of 
Hradaardine (3 syL), —Sir W. Scott, 
Waxerhy (time, George II.). 

Flogged by Deputy. Die marqui<i 
dc Ix'gunCiS forbade the tutor of lus son to 
use rigour or corporal punishment of any 
kind, so the tutor hit up<in tJiis device to 
intimidate the boy: he flogged a lad 
named Raphael, brought up with young 
Leganez ns .a plaimate, whcneier that 
voang nobhmiui 'deserved pumshment. 
'ihiB prodiu ed an excellent eflcct; but 
Raphael did not s«'e ns jn&tice, and ran 
away.—Loage, Gd Plas, v. i. (1724). 

FloUo 01 FloUio, a Roman tnbunc. 
who held tbe pros ince of Gaul under the 
emperor I^o. When king Arthur ins .oded 
Gaul, the tribune lied to Paris, which 
Arthur besieged, and Flollo pressed to 
dfculo tlic qiiairel by single combat. To 
thii Arlhnr agreed, and cleft with hii 
iwoid t allbum both the lielmet and bead 
ot his .stlvervirv. Having made lumself 
master of all Ciaul, king Arthur held his 
court at Parih.—GeolTrev, Hnttsh IIis- 
twy, ix. I] (U12). 

Anil iftor thfM 

At r Mi«, in till* Ibts [A rthur] wCtl FliilUo fosgbt; 
llie empeior L«an »itoner to nu-ie hit tlutt hrouglit. 

Iiniyton, PoJgueion, Iv (IGU.) 

Flor and Blancheflor, the tiilC' 
of a minncKong bj- Conrad Fleck, at one 
tuno imnieuseh popnkir. It is the story 
of two children who fall in lov'C with each 
other. There is ji good deal of grace ami 
tenderness m tlu taU, with an abitnd 
ance of trash. Flcr, the son of Femix, 
a jiagan king, is brought up with 
Blancheflor (an enfant co«^). ITie two 
children love each other, bnt Feinix sells 
Blancheflor to some Eastetp merchants. 
Flor goes in miest of lUancbeflor, whom 
he finds m Baoylon. in the pidaee of the 
sultan, who is a sorcerer. He gain- 
access to the palace, hidden in a basket 
of roses ; but tlie sultan discovers him, 
and is about to cast both into the flames, 
when, touched with huinmi gentleness and 
love, he sets them free. They then return 
to Oj^n, And Feinix dead, and marry 
century). 

FloVlu goddess of flowers. Iniatainl 
history all the flowers and vegetable 
dvcUoni of a coanby or locidiity are cMled 


FLOHA. 
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its flora» Jfend all Its animal productions 
its fauna. 

JFtorat the uraiting-woman of donna 
Yiolant& In love vrith Lmadn, the valet 
of don Felix.—Mrs. Centime, The 
bonder (1714). 

Mm «»* thi> in««t aAvttng Hiratriral 1ea^^• 

laUnc «<> mr wiCDiwMd. The part the rhov 'mt, 
‘ Flam.'* to Cook'v "don Feni." which she pUo'd wUb 
»n tho Btobnask and sidiit of a arumso in her finme — 
nu Jfm JfontiWg (ISsei. 

JTow, the niece of old Farmer Freehold. 
She is a great l>eauK% and captivate« 
Heartvrell, who niarrie.<i her. Tin* t^^o 
are so well assorted that their he^t love 
is after their espousals,”—John I’luhp 
Kemble, The Farm-houfic. 

Floranthe (/>o««o), a lady beloved 
by Octavian. Octavian coes ujad hci nuse 
he fancies Floranthc is untrue to him, 
bnt Roque, a blunt, kind-hearted servitor, 
assures him he is mistaken, and per¬ 
suades him to return home.—G. Colman, 
Ocfovuin (18*24). 

Flor'delice syl.), rhe niivtrc'ss o£ 
Bnui'dimart (Icing of the Distant Isl/nids;. 
—^Ariosto, Orlnmo Furiaso (l.’ild). 

Florde^i'na, daughter of Mar- 
eiglio.—^Ari<»sto. Orinndo Funoro t'l.ilG). 

Florence, Mrs. Spencer Smith, 
daughter of baron Herbert the Austrian 
ambassador in Fjigland. She was b<>m 
at Constantinople, during her fathur'<> 
residence in that city. iVvrun m.ide her 
acquaintance in Malta, hut Sonias Moore 
think't his devotion was more imaginarv 
than real. In a letter to his mother, lus 
lordship says he ‘‘finds her {Florcmc] 
very pretty, very accomplished, and ex- 
txemeiy eccentric.” 

Thoa majwt find » n«>w C»I}i«a thm. 

S«Mt Ftoraae*, cnciJd tnottisr ■ v»r thw 
nil Wtonni, lovi>ia« nrvt it vujbl bi* flilne. 

Byron, t’httdt Haroui, ii. »> (ISKI). 

Flormce {The German), Dresden, alA 
colled “The Florence of the North.” 

Flpre&t*or Florentim, a knight whr 
promised to many a deformed and ugly 
nae, who taught him the solution of a 
Hwle.~*4xower, Cmfesaio Amaniu^, i. 

um. 

Wife of Bath’s Tale,” in Chau- 
001*0 Canterbury TaleSf is tlie same story. 
Tho ugly old hag becomes converted 
ittto * Deautifttl young princess, and 
t« called “cue of ifchur’s 
Imtgfats” £1388). 

XMamottd (Thd), the 

ibiaiA ingest cat dtamond ia the world. 


It weighs I89| carats, and was the hugest 
diamond belonging to Charles “(he 
Bold,” dnke of Burgundy. It was ptek^ 
up by a Swiss peasant, who sold it to a 
priest for half a crown. The priest sold 
It for £‘200, to Bartholomew May of Betne. 
It subsequently came into the hands of 
pope Julius III, and the pope gave ft to 
the emperor of Austria. (See Djulmonds.) 

Flores or Isle ok Fi.ow®bs, one of 
the Ar-ores (2 syL). It was discovered in 
1439 by Vandeibcrg, and ia especially 
celebrated because it was near this isle that 
sir Richard Cirenville, in the reign of queen 
KUrabetb, fought bis fiimons sea>n^t. 
IJe had only one ship wiUf a hundred 
men, and was opposed by the Spanish fleet 
of fifty-three mcn-of-war. For some houm 
victory was doubtful, and when sir 
Richard was severely wounded,^ bt* 
wanted to sink the ship; but the Spamards 
buanled it, complimented him on biS| 
licmic conduct, and he died. As the ahip. 
( I'he Fevaiye) was on its way to Spain/ 
it was wrecked, and went to the bottom, 
So it never reached Sjiain after all. 
'I’cnnvsun has a poem on the sobject 
(1878). 

Fh/rcs (2 sjy/.\, the lover of Blaneheflenr. 
—Boccaccio, Ii Fdocopo 

*** Boccaccio has repeated the tale in 
his Jkowurm, x. 5 (I3A2}, in which 
Flores is called “ Ansaldo,” and Blanche- 
tleur “Dmno'ra.” Flores and Blanche- 
lleur, before Boccaccio’s time, were note«t 
lovers, and are mentioned as early as 
1288 by Matfres Kymengau dc Bezera^ *** 
his Jtrh ian (TAmor, 

Chaucer has taken the same stevy aa 
the basis of the FrankeleitCa Ta^ and 
B(»jnniobas introduced it as an episode in 
his Orlando Innamornto, where the lover 
is “ Prasiido ” and the lady “ ThddMu” 
(.Sec PUASILDO.) ^ 

ntr chronic]*?* of nutiemnene. 

<>t Merlin, amt tb« Mort ifAniinn^ 

MiuglnJ tosethfir In hi* imlii. 

With Udto of Hortt and BtuidHfiMe. 

Loi«Bllto«. 

FloresTd (Counf), a Pole, ih krwi 
with princess Lodois'ka (4 syf.). Ai tihe 
opening of the play be is travetUng<''with 
his servant Yarbel to discover vrium the 
princess has been placed by heir lothar 
during the war. ite fulls i» iha 
Tartar chief Keia KJban,.wh<Mai Ifeilt 
powers in fight, but spates hi* 
thns makes him his friend, jmnarki 
find* the princes* in the east^ pf iMttnn 
I^n inski, who keeps her a viitwid 
bat the castle hei)^ W* 


FLOKES. 


FLORINDA. 


Sil 


tKra, tlM bttron u slain, ami the princess 
ttamcs the cottDt.«~J. K Kemble, Lo~ 

!Flo^re& son of Gerrard king of the 
baggam. £Ie assumes the name^of Gos> 
win, and becomes, in Bruges, a wealthy 
merchant, llis mfaitress is Bertha, the 
sappMed daughter of Vandunke the 
bai]goma8ter.~l3eaomont and Fletcher, 
The Beggars Bmh ( 1622 ). 

inor'ldll, "the foundling of the 
forest,discovered in infancy by the 
count De Valmont, and adopted as his 
own son. ^FJorian is light-hearted and 
volatile, but with deep alTcction, very 
brave, and the delight of all who know 
him. He is betrothed to his cousin, lady 
Geraldine, a ward of count De V.d- 
mont,—W. Dimond, JUs fwiailuj or Uu- 
Forest. 


X'lor'iinel “the Fair,” courted hv 
sir Sat'yrane, sir Per'idure, and ‘•ir I 'ari- 
dore (each 3 syL), but she herself “ lo cd 
none but mariinel,” who cared not for licr. 
When Marincl was overthrown bv Brito- 
inart and was rcporteil to be dead, Flori- 
inel resolved to search into the truth of 
this rumour. In her wunderingi, *«hc 
came weary to the hut of a Img, but when 
she left the hut the hag sent a s.avage 
niouster to bring her uack, Florinul, 
however, jumped into a boat and escaped, 
Initfell mtotlio hands of Proteus (2 sy/.), 
who kept her in a dungeon “deep in the 
bottom of a huge great rock.” One daj, 
Marinel and his mother went to a bamjuet 
given by Proteus to the 6ea-god&; and 
as flCarinel was loitering about, ho heard 
the captive bemoaning her hard fate, and 
all “for love of Marincl.” His heart 
WM touched} be resolved to release (he 
prisoner, and obtained from his mother 


a warrant of release, signed by Neptune 
himself. Proteus did not dare to dis- 


1696)^ ' —...» 

lowC^ owoeFlorimel means “ honey- 


{Tks False), made by a witch 
“ snow and viigin wax, with 

venniUon. Two burning 
oockete served for eyes, 
locks, and for soul “a 
l^rate pat had fallen from heaven.” 

SSSSHfv ^1 *2*®* fJiii^fbise norimei, 
o« t« the veritable FloS 
mufkmuwu stripped of hie 


borrowed plum^, this waxen Florimel 
vanished into thin air, leaving nothing 
behind except the “golden gudle that 
was about her waist.—Spenser, Faery 
Queen, iii. 8, and v. 3 (1590, 1596). 

FlorimerB GHrdle, a girdle which 
gave to those who wore it, “ the virtue of 
chaste love and wifehood tnic; ” if any 
woman not chaste or faithful put it on, 
it immediatidy “loosed or tore asunder.” 
It was once the cestns of Venus, but 
when thatiiueen of beauty wantoned with 
Mars, it fell off and was left on the “Aci- 
dalian mount,"—Spenser, FaSry Queen, 
iv. 2 (lf>9G). 

One da;j*, sir Cambel, sir Triamond, sir 
Paridel, sir Blandamour, and sir Ferni- 
mont agreed to giv'e FlorimcPs girdle to 
the most beautiful lady; when Uic pre- 
I'ious question was moved, “Who was the 
raobtbeautiful?” Of course, each knight, 
as in duty bound, adjudged his own lady 
to bo the paragon of women, till Uie 
witch’s imago of snow and wax, made to 
represent Florimel, was produced, when 
all agreed that it was without a peer, 
and so the girdle was handed to “the 
false Florimel.” On tr>'ing it on, however, 
it would in no wise dt her; and when by 
dint of j»ains it was at length fastened, it 
instantly loosened and fell to the ground. 
It would fit Amoret exactly, and of course 
Florimel, but not tho witcli'a thing of 
snow and wax.—Spenser, Faerjf Queen, 
iv. 5 (ir»96). 

Morgan la sent king Arthur 
a horn, out of which no lady could drink 
“who was not to herself or to her husband 
true.” Ariosto's enchanted cup possessed 
a similar spell. 

A boy showed king Arthur a mantle 
which no wife not leal could wear. If 
any unchaste wife or maiden put it on, 
it would either go to shreds or refuse to 
elrape decorously. 

At Ephesus was a qroHo cuutaining a 
statue uf Diana, if a o^iaste wife or 
maiden entered, a reed there (presented by 
Pan} gave forth most melodious sounds; 
but if the unfaithful or imchaste entered, 
its sounds were harsh and discordant. 

Alasnain's mirror remained unsullied 
when it reflected the unsuUietl, but be¬ 
came dull when the unchaste stood before 
it. (See Cauai>oc, p. 160.) 

Xlbrin'da, daughter of count Julian 
one of the high lor^ in the Gothic court 
of Spain* She was violated by king 
Roderick; and the count, in bis indigna* 
tioil, renoo&eed the Ghrlatiim religima end 


FLOKIFES. 


FLOWERS. 


c«Il«d OT«r the Moors, who cjirae to bpain 
ia huEigo ntimbers imd drove lio<ienck 
tfom &o Hirone. Orpa», the rtat.;;aiic 
4itd»:ldaho|> of Sev'illc, osked Iflonnda to 
become ms bndc, hat she chaddered at 
the thought. Roderick, in the eui'.e 1 1 a 
pii^ reclaimed count Julian a-. 1 c m is 
and as Flonndn ro-ie fruu tLt 
d»ad Dody: 

BsrchwkvMltwtM. sndiab«Tiv«Hthr<v)<t m I 
A KiMcr btlshluifBH. On tlM i A. Irru Ai .Itt ku> ' 
mUli uBd«nM»th ilu» N&oCioi). < t tha* h >at 
aihwi*tedlit; gai* %\r aotind I Lr r «<«' '* r « 
Harantu, MwerM, * Mv SixloruL mit • u Ir it>. > 
UnMunns, badaiptncr AndmUtuih.^ 

Aad aoMiT bar haarr «l S>d 

SiMiLc} i.jtterv I r'e 

Fl0*lipes (3 I '.I, of fiir T'ori- 
btas [Fe.a’.taJjtii tl, dau/nur «1 1 1 * i», 
and tnfe of G’n luo n "then ot < h irle- 

magne. 

Jlonsan'do rAf ^ ,.,l {f 

ventures u'K part ol tli n**' oi / 
JioinaN f' i >it j-. or UiO'.e j ort i ui i' to 
Am'Bdis of Ctiul. Ids ] irt dr ti 
bk. vu to sn • n i* a<liJt 1 U Po^ J< 
Rtb&«. 

Scoriae (T/u nl/K .iltindant rn 
^een Beren/arn -"^ir W. at, lu 
Talmnun ytiuu. Li hard I.;. 

Plor'iso^ of Nice'a (/♦ 

and Adrenfni * s * / >, n irt < ’ liu si n» ■< 
called Lc JiWutn tt s h ^ln^, pt.rtiitiin,' 
to Amhidift of (jiuL 'I hi«t part v> tn <1 
hy Fclici^o de b.ha. 

Flor’ianiart', <’ie (f t t.irxf’T'aunt's 
{niadiss, and the 1 m 'll ui fro nd t S R >iand. 

F^onval (MdK .), daughter of a ! 
Fmich phi^ciat. m BLllc.dt. .‘alu fill j 
in lo\ e w itli iiiaj* r J »*■ Itonl, n UiU nur-. ng 
him m 1 faiher's hoa^j ‘U a I * rn d j 
of skkness. Her niarnag , h'' ivff m ^ 
deferred, fmm the great ai r^oei ot th* 
major's faincr to the I-reneii, ar,^ ]p. 
went to llasnnnah. In due time he rt-* 
tamed to England and colonel Tanir^r 
wUhhun. , coloEitl lampcrwAs in 
loam with Emils, and, Ai&uiug totr' i t 
etrcBgtb of her affection, pren nded lo K 
Mhrcrely rantilated m the war*, h Inn, iS 
mut a gsest of J.mtlv at the tmu*, an , 
beiit g apprised of the trnk, re*.olaed to 
lutji the tables on the colonel, so al«n 
lie tstetad the room as a maimed soldier, 
ht fotmd there Flonvat, dressed as an 
atilear, and, ander the name of retain 
ffurtutg most desperatelv'^with 
JBI0 h(Iv* IDie eotoacl was mad with 
but in the very whirlwind of 
JMjfof'Belfotd lecogmred MdJle. 
MHa ilhnwgh the tridt. and a^ 


a hearty good laugh at the colbnel, iU 
ended hanpihColman, sen., jTAs itenof 
is m //on(17{)!?). 

Flor'inel, son of Folixen^ king of 
Bohrmia. In a hontuig expedition, he 
saw Pcidita (the suppo^ daughter of a 
shepherd), tell in lovo with her, and 
enurttd liir under the aMtimed imme of 
DurulC-). I he king tracked hie aon to 
the (dKph( nl s house, and told Perdita that 
if h), countenance to this foolery 

iic M >ul I onkr her and the efae^erd to 
he imt to tie Uh. Flon/el and l^rdita then 
ihd from Bnhcmia, and took refuge in 
, Siiil). Being brought to the court of 
I kirg linnu*-, it ‘mon became manifest 
I tl It Ptnhta was the king's danghtor. 

, Poh\i 111 the mean tnne, had trael^ 
Ins '.on to ^lclt\^ but when bo was in- 
1 ornic,] that Ptnl tti a ns the king's dau|^- 
ttr, hts ohjtctiou to the matna]^ ceased, 
.nd Pirdita lacanic thi happy bnde of 
prjn (. Fivn/«1.—hhakc&peare, Thi IFtn- 
t r'!> Joi,f {in>L. 

r the n.ime assumed bjyGuoi^e 
IV IU Ills c>'rTesp*mdence with Hrs. 
Robinson (actren- and poctt«sR gimeniUv 
km wn as P( r'diU, that tn'ing the efea- 
racur m winch •'he first attracted hi-s 
nttfntion when prime of Wales, 

’•*» tiiorge lY. wa- genenny nick- 
named ‘‘prince FIoruiL" 

Flower of Chivalry, sir Winiam 

IiougliH, knigbt of Liddiwilale (*-1863/. 
bir Philip bidncy, statesman, ppe^ and 
•'olilicr, was also called *''lh« flower of 
rhiaairv” (I.Wl-iridd), waa the 
t'hcaahcr de Ba>anl, /• C^etafter sans 
J\Uf ct 4art? f^ej/r(tchc (117b>l584)» 

Flower of Kings. Arthttr is so 
called by John of Exeter (sixth osntatyi* 

Flower of Poets, GeofDeey Oanueor 

(nii i4iF)). 

Flower of the Levant* 2ait^ >s 
Ml 1 ‘alled from its gitni bemtiy and 
iiht), 

Zartel rwto! SdretfrMlSi. 

Flower of Yarrow (iWsV* 

Scott, daughuv of air WiUiwa Soirtt w 
Harden. 

Flowers (f^uws^artstnMbgtPf^ 
ser, in his (^^eWaarv w j® 

“the purple colamliittii, 
nations, and sops in wine* (*^ 
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MCtt (<»00 ot the cftmition family) 

women’# lovf.” 

Maxhitbar tt uplnl ift wtO tHin>>a aotHmiltbui. 
wftt^ tif RirRmnwn 

Spginetvir/UMiqmiMa^t GUrnddrC'April.' 1 S 7 <>). 

3?lower s^hrmon, a temion prcachwl 
f-r^ Wh)b Mooday in bt. < athcnne 
Oxie. this wcoaion each of the con- 
j^^regation wiriea a banch of Ibwpw, and 
a bun^ of ftowcn i** also bud on the 
cu'^huni. The I* lower Sermon 
not n»«w hmited to St. t'atheimo (‘p?o, 
oAer chmrhci} ha\c adopted the cusPmi. 

yiowopdliue (.SVv/^n), father of 
0api*!*a, and the netjjhbonr «»f coh>ntl 
Oldboy.'-Bicfcewtaft, /1 >«< ?atul < {/>■<%, <. 


F’lowopod Robos. 1 n ancu nt (’m>4.«» 
to «av “a vroinan tvon- tl(merrd rubo--*’ 
■wa# the same 04 to i^\} she w.n n *»''«■ 
pvMvjv^. h<don mmlo it u law that 
\'lTtnon^ women ahouid appear in 'omjfic 
and nuMiest appwl, I «t tliat harlot*, 
i^ould always drem in and ihtw« lotl 
robes. 

Ai rinm $n bnoint t<» »bi*ir «U«mjitA s.j 

nnwWM tB'tUMe Mt# »f tl e*tt> tiDltdl 

Flowery Kingdom (TAf), ('hma. 
The CbtncHi call their kin^^lom U'Ki 
AVo^. whieli means **'lhc Flowerj Kiiij;- 
dom," I c. tiip dowor of kinjjdoni-*. 

Pluenen, n \S'eKh ciiptain and fjreat 
pedant, w?)n, amoii^i othci leaintd <,uid- 
dities. drewthidpamltel la-twcvn Henry V. 
and Alexander till' tireat: '‘Oneway !>♦ rn 
in Moernoutb and the other in Macctlon, 
lioth which place# lK'|:*n with M, ami in 
botli a nvt r nowed." —Sliake^peurts //* «»• / 
K oet IV, w. 7 (l.>!»9). 


FltUf, the hnde of Otssivclaun, ’• for 
whose love the Roman C»i>ar first in t, h d 
Tennyson, id^Ui of i/te AtN</ 

v‘Eind ”), 



Worn IS sensual love - hut when tiestowed 

it beeomes sub- 
^ the veiw ^n«»i ends. In the 
jpm^^led Dk SHtttborJHfiitt Tami'no and 

wSdL ^ fhrotmh all 

- ^ knowl^ of 





insignificant creatare, admitted every* 
where, bat cared for nowhere” (act i. 3). 
—Mrs* Cowley, Tfui BelU^s Stratagem 
(1780). 

Fly-gods, Beelzehnb, a god of the 
Philistines, supposcil to ward olf dies. 
Achor was worshipped by the CyrCneana 
for a otniiHr object. Zetu Apomylos was 
the llj'-god of the Greeks. 

On tho out chIo 9f roar iSwp, aMt. 

Wrile M tihlai, TUimtel, wd Hiutita'Onit; 

Pp<m Uis north |)«rt. lUel, Volri {hud 
Tlior nro Umi iumim of thono titopuula] tjiritaii 
lltat do frtrtit Sim rnm boxe* 

R JohiMOn, Th 4 itfoAeniiC, L (ISlOl 

Plying Dutchman (3V), a phan- 
Imn ship, hcen m stormy wcatiior off the 
t ifH; of (h*od Hot»o, and thought to fon- 
tirtde ill luck. The legend is that it was 
n tl «..cl 1*1 Icn wilh prceious metal, hut a 
honiblc uiuidcr h.i\itig been committed 
oi 1) jrd, ih'* plague broke out amon„ 
the ertn, ‘tud no jiorl would allow the 
ship To fiitir, so it wis doomed to tlust 
niniit lii.e .a ghost, and never to enjoy 

ri >1. —''ir , 5»cott. 

*.* \noLher legend is fhat a Dutch 
cdjitair, hoimmard bniiDd, met with lont:- 
continuiil he.id winds nrf the Cape, but 
swore ho would double the Cape .and noi 
pu* h u k, 1 f ho strove till the davof doom, 
lie ws- lakon at his wonl. and there he 
still bcitt'i, but never succeeds m rounding 
tho jiiiiu*'. 

it ipiai.i Miirrvatlus a novel founded 
on ih’" iogetid, (ailed I/m Phanioih Ship^ 
14,1;.) 

Plying Highwayman, William 
Harrow, who IcaiMsl las horse over turn¬ 
pike gatts fts if it bad been funashed 
w ith w ings. Ho w i-. executed in 

Ply tor (ifrs.), landlady of tho lodg¬ 
ings occupied bv Frank (.Hibaldisione m 
tilasgow. —Sir W, Scott, Moft Aoy (time, 
George 1.). ' 

Poiblfi, the intriguing lady’s-maid of 
lady Hiehtort, and niarried to AVaitwell 
(hickoj* ot Edward Mirabell). She intet- 
larda her remarks with ‘'says he,” “ho 
says saya ho," “ she says says sh*,” 
etc.“W*. Congreve, The Wap of th$ 
\Yorld (i:0d). 

Pol'gord (Path^), one of h g«ng 
of thieves, Ue pretends to he n Frendl 
niiest, but “ his French shows )iira to be 
Kngllfdt and his English showa mm to 
hofri^;”—>FaniiduMr, Tho Jtmue^ Strdto* 
jfm (170h). 

tNsimi the menige* 
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TBcnt of Mr> Tioceot Orummle9.~><X 
Didctti*, SMohi (1838) . 

Foldath, genem! of the Fir-bolg or 
Bdign in tbe south of Irelanii. In the 
epic celled Tem*ora, Catfamor is the ‘*lord 
of Atha," and Foldath is general. 
He is a good specimen of the sava^'o 
chieftain: bold and daring, but pre- 
somptnoos, orerbearing, and cruel. *• IIh 
stride is banghtVt and uis red eye rolk m 
wrath.*’ He looKS with scorn on llidnlla, 
a hnmane and gentle officer in the ^ame 
armv, for his delight is strife, nud tie 
exults over the fallen. In coim»el F«d* 
dath is imperious, and contcoiptnoHs to 
those who differ from him. Unreleuring 
in revenge; and even when ho falls n ith 
his death-wonnd, dealt by Fillan the hon 
of Fingal, he feels a sort of pleasure that 
bis ghost would hover in tlie bhi'^t. and 
exult over the graves of Ins cucmic^. 
Foldath had one child, a daughter, tin* 
blue-eyed I>ardu-Lc*na, the last (f the 
r3ce.-^^iao, Temorn. 

X'oUies of a Day, a comedv In* 
Holcroft (1745-1809,. 

Fon'dlewife, an uxoriou-* tunkcr.— 
Congreve^ Tne Old Bachelor (Id'iJ). 

WImi Jits, ttfftnoa firrS-lTSj im uLt*! in vbst 
tbatMtendM Mcailed tli« rantt, tlia iriiMxrxitlT 
" In old’■WD, Uk« * FostUeTirfl' s'ld 'ilr JesloiuTraRtj 
—T. Datks. 

“Sir Jealous Traffic" is in The 
Busy Body^ by Mrs. CcnthvTC. 

Fondlove {Sir ITJ/ioni), a vain old 
baronet of 60, who fancies himmlf a 
schoolboy, ca{»ble of playing bnvHh 
games, aancing, or doing anytliing that 
young men do, “How inanclJously I 
wear I What signs of age has el? i*m 
certainly a wonder for niy age. I walk 
as well as ever. ]>o 1 stoop? Observe 
the hollow of my back. As now I stanijl, 
so stood I when a child, a rosy, chubby 
boy. My arm is finn as *fcwas at ‘20. 
Oak, oak, isn’t it? Think you my log 
ia thnmk?—not in the csilf a little? 
'When others waste, ’tis growing-time 
wi^ me. Vigour, sir, vigonr, in every 
joint. Cioald nin, could leap. Why 
shonldn'i I man^?" So thought sir 
William of sir William, and be married 
the Widow Green, a buxom dame of 40 
Knowles, The Lofce^C/me 
i 

WxiMjaaibUau (pderee of)f an edict 
garni, by Kapoleoi^ Ojderipg aQ 

foimd be 

tlEISPKiS (Ovtow tty moh 


FOOLS, JESTERS, BKk 


Foiitara'bia,now called Fuaoleimliia 
(in Latin Ihas raj^us), near tin gulf of 
Gascony. Here Charlemagne and all hie 
chivalry fell by the aword of the “ SlNUi<* 
ish Saracens."—^Bfariana. 

Mezeray says that the rear of the 
king’s army being cat off, Cbailmsi^pie 
returned and obtained a brultani rereage* 

Fool. James 1. of Groat Britain was 
c.illed by Sully of France, ” the Most 
Learned Fool in Christendom" (15&d- 

v;jo}. 

Pvol(The), in the ancient morris-dance, 
reprcsentcil the court jester.* He carried 
in his hand a >eUow muble, and wore on 
bis head a ht^od with ass's ears, the top 
of the hood rising into the form of a 
cock's neck and head, with a belt at the 
extreme end. The hood was blue edged 
wtili yellow and scalloped, the donblot 
red fdgwl with wllow,tne girdle yellow, 
the hose of one leg vellow and of the 
otlier blue, «‘hoes red. (See Mrmitfs- 
D.tNCF.) 


FimIs. Pa>,s dc ftm. Gheel, in 
Belgium, so called, beeauee it has 
been for many yours the ikdlam of 
Belgium. 

Battersea is also a paye de ferny from 
a pun. Simpler used to be grown there 
largely for the l.irindon apothecaries, ami 
hence the cxjircssion, ib« rmisf ye in 
BfUicreea to yet yuar amides cut. 

*♦* Bojotia was consideretl by the 
Athenians tlie »<«>/'* de fuui of Greece. 
Arcadia was also a folly-land; hence 
A/iUiiei mnbo (“ both nor>dies alike**}« 

Fools, Jrators, and MirtibxBisii. 
Tho^iC in italicHwire mirthmen,^^ not 
licensed fools or jcMers. 

Ar>Ri.SBimN ( ltxirKnrdKenpeaf)y jeitcrto 
Gcorgp f. He was not only a fim*nmker, 
but also a ghostly adviser of the'Hano¬ 
verian. 


Aksakofi', the fool of esarina Eliza¬ 
beth of Russia (mother of Fetor 1|*). 
He was a stolid brute, fond MW^cal 
jokes. 

AxtiKtY {£.), jester to lonfs XHTnand 
last of the licensHl fooUi Of FiMi^ He 
is mentioned by Boiieau in iSUMi «nd 
vhi. 


Aon {Mo7udynpre)y who fneowM 
as the menynum of po|»o Qnigmy 

ABMsTitojio {ANMe)y iettut tqi J** 
oour^ of Ja&es I. tm4 bwiN tZ fe® 
of the ehametern in 8oott!’| Mm w 
JfbtiuneeofB^et. BeiiqPoAjSSir w 
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king James for Bheep-steaUag, 
Archie implored that be might live till 
he had read hU Bible through for his 
eotU’sweal. This irae granted, and Archie 
rejoined, withi a»ly look, “Then de’il tak’ 
me ’gin 1 ever read a word on’t I ” 

Beboic, ^'joeulator'’ to WtUiam the 
Conqueror, Three towns and five cara- 
cutes in Oloocestershire were gicen him 
by th^e king. 

Blvkt ii’AnakREs (seventeenth cen¬ 
tury), fool to the duke of Mantua, 
During a pestilence, ho conceived the idea 
of ol^ri&g hU life as a ransom for his 
ooontr.meu, and actiyiUy starved himsidf 
to dciiu to stay the plague. 

Boxxy (Patrick), jester to the regent 
Morton. 

Jhrde (Andreuy), usually called 
“Merry Andrew,” physician to Henry 
Vlll. (1600-15411). 

liRVsqt'KT. Of this court fool liran- 
tOme saya i “ He never had his equal in 
rejMirtee” (1612-1503). 

Caitiet (&iiiif(m;a(!),ivhoi1oniishcd about 
U90. His likeness is givfui in the 
frontispiece of the iShtp of P-oli (t 1!*7). 

CificoT, jetter of llenfi IJI. and Henri 
IV. Alexandre Dumas has a novel 
lallikl Chuvt the JiiiUr (1 ,m.'1 -1.')!>1). 

CoLQUHOi'S (JiTiiirt?/), ]iredeccssor of 
.tames tiedde.s, jester m the court of 
Mary queen of boots. 

Corffot, “ prince of non-<»flioinl jester* 
.and coxcombs.” Kept by prince Henry, 
brother of Charies 1. 

Copies, d«>ctor and jester t-o Louis 
XVllI. He was the veiy prince of 
mimics. He sat for the portraits of 
Thiers, Mole, and comte Joseph du VlllMo 
(died 1853). 

Da’ooxrt (^s>). jester to king Arlluir. 
He was knighted by the king himself. 

Dekrik, a court jester to James I. 
Contemporary with Thom. 

Di’rBEssoY, poet, playwright, actor, 
Keener, glass-manufacturer, s^utl- 
thrat, wit, and honoraiy f««>l to uiuia 
Uia jeats are tho “JuC Slillera” 
of France, 

OEi>»Rg (James), jester in tho court of 
qu^ of Scots, He was daft, and 
followed Jemmy Colquhoun In the motley, 
r of Charles /« 

Bmgundy. 

ifWBLua, dom^e jester of tho duke 
IW Fetrara. His jests are in ndnt, 
^rtijella used to tide a horse all skin 
whidi is spohem ^ in /ion 

B eetiBkOt in tho hous* 


of Mr* Bartlett, of C^stlemorton, Worces- ‘ 
tershire. lie died at the close of the 
eighteenth centarj’*, and has given birth 
to the expression “ As big a fool as Jai'k 
Hafod.” He was the tdfunus scitmirmH 
in Great Britain. 

Hkywoou (John), author of numerous 
dramatic works (lld'i-lSthli). 

kan (kH'ti/ni), or “ Old John ; ” so 
called to difttin^ii<)h him from Jean or 
.lohan, called //C Pot de Aladatne (fl. 1380;. 

JoHAx, /.(' Pol de J/odonur, mentioned 
by Marot in his epitaphs. 

Vo/u»5o» (if,), familiarly known a^ 
“lonl flame,” the character he played 
in his own extravagousa of //ur/y- 
Thrvtnibo (1729). 

Kinof ((kiu^rid), a Saxon general, 
famous for his broad jests. 

Kilugrenv (Thotwis), called “King 
Charles's jester’’ (1011-168*2). 

Longei y, jester to I»uis XITL 

Nauu (A'Atifs), jester to Frederick 
“the Wise," elector of Prussia. 

Pack. 

Paicii, court fool of ElLcabeth i\ife 
of Henry Vil, 

Pa I CUE, cardinal Wolsev’s jester. 
Tho cardinal made Henry ViH, a pre¬ 
sent of this “ni.se fool,” and the king 
retunied word that “ the gift was a mosc 
acceptable one.” 

I’AiisoN, licensed jester to sir Thomas 
More. He is introduced by Hans Hol¬ 
bein in his famous picture of*the lord 
chancelhtr. 

P.tvl {Jartib), baron Gundling. This 
luerryman ivas laden with titles in ridi¬ 
cule by Frederick William I. <»f Prussia. 

Pfauce (DtcAic), fool of the ewl of 
SulTolk. Dean Swift wrote an epitaph 
on him. 

KAYkiiE, court jester to Henry I. of 
England. 

• Roskx (A'tmc ron dcr), private jester 
to the cni{ieror Maximilian i. 

ScoGAX, court jester to F'dward TV. 

3o(»ua (Oardiniil), the fun-maker of 
poiHS Gregory XVI. lie was succeeded 
by Aopt* 

S 0 MF.R 8 (W»W)i court jester to Henry 
Vni, The efhgy of this jester is at 
Hampton Court. And tii Old Fish Street 
waa once a pubiic-houHo called Will 
Somers’s tavern (1490-1560). 

SufRMsr (Piwewor), in tho household 
of clurifia Elizaneth of Russia. He was 
teacher of matliematics and history to 
the gnmd-dake (Peter IL), Bad we* 
hU lierauMd buffoon, 
mUrMm (iSfcijkirtOt the iiunoiii dowfr 
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flxtd jester iuth<ii«ip;n of quwn Eh/abeth, { this owaHJon to wbuko tha court bcMUt 
but tiot attached cither to the court or to | tor tlitir >tuiity in drcMs, and advised 


anv nobjeman (l5J{«-15te'). t them in future to ado^it fjraruicots mota 

one of the coort jester*, of simple and mow hcrviceablo. 

James I. Contemporarv* viith IHriie. i\ 

TniBortEf, court jester to l.m'i'. XII. Poppington an cn^j- 

aod Fmn^ois 1. Lieinu, hcadca co^tcomb, intent onlv on 

the rnal of litian, to..k h.s likeness, Ills f.4i ourite oaths, whidi 

which is *till extant. “ dw" Ij ««*.: «tnke 

WATt»n-r or. /’). «> medumb«« ‘SSjau myYmdpipe!’ and 

«uec« Vietom. He ^uK8 himMil "th* !“'•««. \pi.n be lo^ s Ins mu-tr®^ he 

qWs jester,-' but doulth^slv 1 ». r.. 'V*? n’”1 

i|[ar«nttorthet.tletromthekr.n'i.n- ‘ N^v. for mi j.irt, 1 think «io iViscat 

bcrialn tiim^ a man »au do Mith an atmiog* heart 

Wal’m k, jtstcr to qixu n 1 . iK *. f wuntenance; for a 

“ hIv loru of I.eo'* st. r ^ j* > .n^‘'phiral lur the mud 1h coming 
pte>cr‘," but Mh.» tins -Wni v vs is thin-m the M.ul.i to the face of a por^^n 

mA known. It nneht be \\ lU .h-unM.,,, quaUt>. - Sir John A anbru^-h, r/,e 

Will 2>lv. Will EniiDe. or cw i Will A Vf^fUbitO- 


Foppuij^on (/.onO. an earnty- 
headcil coxcomb, intent onlv on dr^ 
niul fashion, llts f.i\eurite oathSv whicli 
he brim's out witli a drawlj are; Strike 
me dumb •** SpUt my windpipe! ’* and 
lu on. WTirn be Io'.i’h his mietrcsa, he 


bcrUim. 

WALri- iij jt-stcr to qiu\n 1 » iK 11 

W'lix, •‘my lv>ru of I^eiC*sti r». ji' in;: 
plajcr;" but wh*! this "Wni v vs is 
not known. It nught be Will .loUT’.'tin, 
Wm Sh\ W’lil Kim pc, or tw i Will 
S^bake^ti are. 

Tohiv K, jestir m the i'art if !>*«- 
mark. Keftrud to b> ShakC'pt.irc in 
his aut i. 'C. 1. 

(Hr. T'oran fii'-ii'I.td 7".? J/t I >, \.r 
Oftot Fn 1*1 IKjs.j 

Pools* Paradise, lo ’a« fii! pU »- 
sure; idifil ! , 1 1 n hwr*^* ; tl.e 
hm^’ts f It tM * r p iradi»e f idu ts 
and fooU. 

If J6 «lfl(U ijvl‘i*i*'sf 4j*il 't«ritk 
rruH 1 > I «) ' r —j.. > VI tt i J <•^•1 
act a R 4 vI'A. > 

Foot The r. till- of tht Vrah ,s ni ♦* d 
fer iti. ayb, and 1 »i*< f f« uj \ ^ *> sixnks 
of the “deiieUi Vmb anh if ['ImJFj 
fCct.**— Mftlai, XII- 1. 

Foot-breadth, the aword of 'I lMir.ilf 
Skolinson “the Strorg ” i f Noro.i.. 

Qucni I .«r '•r Ilsiimt th^ 0 
l* lMr«« 11 at a vtr Ctr fic In**..! 

p.# IT 11 i-mc tbro n d tr s 
A<ul loot t nsvlili <f IbifTal' tingle , '~ 

Hemt le N v-Ml e»r «i lot 
Nrrsru li e r «iia«jo inii 

Lm fifv Va 

Fopling Flutter {.s»;, “the nsu* 
of mode," and ciikf i iuinicti r id a 
comedy b> *»ir George Eth»f*..;<, uituUd 


Tht* «} Mnaaker H I «• tfUi tviwl rajifvfnii 

I II 'bAt ht h nl Iii|> t iiasiAtiu i*. nufitiviiCvs tuar I*m 
ni le ,)a 1 it.-'lla iia 

Ffl^piotjOin iLtuf, a vouog 01 . 1111 ®! 
n in alioiil town, ii o"! intent upon drcss 
and f.i vhion, w Ui “c w lude lile il cim- 
sumid in the folhc* if play and reduc¬ 
tion. IIm faiuunte oaths arc: “Sun, 
luim me * “ f erse, catch me! *’ " titep 

my imatli!" “lit me blood I *' *‘Run 
mi ihrmigh'" ‘■Strike me HtniAd.!** 
“Knock me d.mn'" He is reoLoned 
the king ttS ftU iKurt f<>f>s —CoUcy Cib¬ 
ber, /ic <,«rtvC*i> y/usftftnd (17W1. 

MsJum wijs * N-uurc tv-nnia CU*bar fiir • 

CUT < silt St J iiii I-ml uuUui t bnwmty mm 19 Iw 
I Ml 1 lorr l sni >■ g nun m a )i *<>< i nl Subiwt, Mvl 
am. n ujii'Si M s (.an ./(noi" Hcrmii tiO‘laKt 
Iipt *. •» *<u a mM*! tt>r rfriM aiul tJial iMwtowc 
itail k mhftlflin. arbl h ^lusPiMtrcl til* rapailar C04 
C.U 1>. I r Uot las •> Feir). .iim-iitecci, 

r>Pp\nfton elder brother «f 

Toni Fa«lu{in. A sellisii coxcomb^ dtt- 
t» be mamed to Mtss lloydetb 
daughter of sir runbclly riamjtj', to 
whom he is lArnop-iUj unknown. 
brother Tom, tu whom bo did not bchare 


comedy b% nr George Uhiregi, uituUd • »iro<«n.ru ly 

The Mm uf .1/od. «• Sir / plmj h.atUr hurts*. W in a his lordahjpaii'Pfl^T 
( 1676 ). treated ns an iroimator, ^ 

exphuned bis ruM*; and sir TiUilM^ty» 
Foppery. Veapasian the Roman being snubbed bj* the eoxeomb, 

emperor had a lontemut for fopjxn. brought to acnuieice in tlic (hanger 

S m yoxmg noblemen came to gave bis hand to bi» new soo-te-telir irim 

Bg of rierfumes, he stud to cordmliiy. The fnvonnte oatha H 

u Would have ph*ax''d me Foppington a«i: “Strike me dhipb!”' 

1 had smelt of garlic." j ‘^Strike me ugly!" “Stafi my inti 4 »n 

gne had a similar conftinpt “Split my wiadpi'i>e I * “last 

, One day, when he waa etc. i and, in sTN«h %4 hfa affeetel^ ft 

e nin potmed di.cn m tor- to ^ange the vowel “o** UriAdki* 

he doe tan and mlka of his row, retafw, isdter/d) 


fy epooit. like king took ! patmd, motmtA, 


FOBB. &i7 FOBGEBIES. 


wad •» A 'Drip io Scar- 

'fiis eomeily b Dhg Melapse, 
sUgiitly Altered and eavtailed. 

TPovdt A gentlemAQ of fortune living 
^ Windsor, lie assnAaes the name of 
book, and Imng Introduced to sir John 
f*altttalf< the knight informs him "of 
is whoW course \d wooing.*' and how at 
ne time he eluded Mrs. e'ord's jealou*! 
usbmd by being earned out before ins 
yc*. m ft buck-basket of duty linen.— 
Act ill. sc. 6. 

Mrs. fbrd wife of Mr. Ford, Sir 
John Falstaflc flays courj to her, and •■iu 

f >ret«ml» to accept his p*utestalions of 
(«ve, in order to expose and puiush Irm. 
Her husband awumes for the nunce tlte 
name of Brook, and sir John tells him 
from time to Hme the progress of his 
suit, and hotr he aucceeds in duping h<r 
fool of a husband.—lihakespeare, Ak'rry 

Wires «/ Windsor (labiJ). 

For'dellS (3 sj/f,), wife of Ilran'di- 
mart (Orlando's intimate friend). When 
Brandimart was slam, Foidelis dwelt for 
A time in his sepulchre m Stcilv, nnd 
duul hroken-heantd. (SceFot'itut i is.) — 
Ariosto, OH^fulo /hriosu, bk. \it. vl.ilh')* 
Forehead. A high forehiatl M.iH nt 
one turn deemed a mark ul lioauty m 
women; hence Felice, the aite .d Uny <if 
Warwick, is described s'* Imiing ‘‘the 
'same high frprehead as Venu-*."—Jiy 
of Guy of IVu/ vpwA. 

! Fore'siAht (2 Sv/.), n mod, super- 
fstitious old man, who ^^ennsuhed the 
•tan, and b('lii,ved in nmein, porttnis, 
and predictions." lie referred “ raan'n 
goatish diapoaiiton to the charge of n 
ktar,*’ and says he himself ass “born 
Jrhea the Crab was a<K‘euding, so that .ill 
his affairs in life ha\e gone backwar>K.'’ 

"*“* **i« pteMta And U»«rb«»»r»s 
JSl/***!? JiWUMtt* Slw 1 sbS ntragnui*. of antUIio 
***•«••,Will sniMhiaiu. tr 1 | 0 R* awt 
2S25*tJ^?^ know «iMth«r bfa b*i Ion* or 
ittIftAP) I wlMtlMlrdiMniR'i •« curoW« or 
”???*¥? »'« k«*ws» *ltt» bo pitHpoOMM >in<l<truklni{<. 

wwwrtd —H. Cpnip«v<> *or«» 

(Sir PMtip), a libertine 
“ dWoiae to lady 
LSoihWdl g bau on his imarn from the 
ti but, being reengnixed, decamps. 
**^bwa Jbreat^y wife of air 
•ho goes withiuer aigter ladv 
’* ”the enchiwteU 

^WAKsh tlwqr ^itiaoovet the dab- 


Forgeries (Literary). 

Bkhtuam (C. Julius), professor of 
English at Co^nhagen, professed to Ua\e 
diM’overed, in 1747, the JGe Situ £riiann.ijp 
of Kicbardns Corinenms, in the librarr * t 
that city. See p. 881, ScRirroBKa Tiies. 

LAt'OEB and Milton. See p. 470. 

INaimVNAZAK, History of Formosa. 
Ste p. 470. 

I.Ki ri- ns OF PnAi.ARis. See p. 757. 

Add to these the abbi^ VilltA’s JLator<f 
of iS'«/7v, fvmf, etc.; the Byron, Keab<, 
and Shelley Forgeries; etc. 

riiiiihKiox n 1777, ]‘ii'» 

Imhcil cirtnin poems, winch he afhrnntl 
were •written in the litleenth century bv 
Ihoin'H Kowlcy, a monk. Ihc Jwt-* 
Gray and Mason detected the forgery. 

His other literary forgeries were: (i) 
T/u' Pi (tvfree of Hur^juia (a Bn ►tol pew- 
ten'r), professed to ha\e been discovered 
in tiu* niunimenb-roiim of St. Mary's 
(’Inn h, Iledcliffc. He accordinglv 
pimtid a history of the ‘‘De Bergham" 
loinih, with a poem called 2’4c 2!f~ 
uuuint of iht, by John d - 

B* rgiiam (fourleouth centuty). (‘2) A 
forged a<*conni of the opening of the oM 
bridge, signed “ Dunheluiiis Bnstohensis.' 
and piofo-vsnug to base been copied from 
an old 51S. (I) ,la of limfU, 

by Turgotus, “ tranMatcd out of .Savon 
into Knglibh, by T. How ley.” Has 
f«»rgcry wa- made for the use of Mr. 

(.ucoit, who ww wntmg a histdry of 

I«i I K\i> IK. //.) published, in 
folio, 175K!, Palters atut 

Jn>fitanrut'(, umlcr the hand am seal of 
]Vitlum fihakcipeare, mciuding f/ic fro Tidy 
»/' Kuof Jycar aiui a small fraytnent 1 1 
IlnntM, from the on/nw/, price £4 4{. 
He actimlly produced MSS* which lie 
Itad forged,' aud which he pretended were 
urig^iiitil. 

On A pul 2. 1790, the plav of I'rf.- 
i 7 trn am Itovem, “from the pen of 
ishakespearo,” was anuounced for repre- 
aeutation. Jt drew a most crowded 
house; but the fraud was detected, and 
Ireiand mode a pnUie declaration of lus 
imiMwitiong, from be^nning to end. 

Mkittx, who lived m the ninth contun*, 
published fifty-nine decretals, wht^ he 
asserted ware by Isidore of Seville who 
lived tfa^ centuries previously. The 
object or these forged letters was to esMt 
the papacy and to eorrobotatc certain 
dogmASi 

At Biemen, io 1887, were printed nine 
booksof Saacaoxi'ATicaK, and it vaasaid 
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« 


HuA tiie VSS. hud been discovered in the 
4Manr<9it ot St. Maria d« Meriob&o, Uy a 
doloael Pereira in the Portugese anity; 
bttt it was ascertained that there was no 
such convent, nor any each colonel, and 
that the paper of this “ancient" MS. 
bore the water-mark of OsnabrUck paper- 
mills. 

Forget-me-nots of the Angels. 
So Longfellow calls the stars. 

SntBUr, one hy one. In the uifinile DieAcIoirt of heit. n 
BbMMMWNl the lorel} Men, the “foi^et ox note* ol the 


lAtncfetlow, EftHtgtNnn {IStf). 

Forgive^ Blest Shade . .. Tina 
celebrated epitaph in ilrading t’hurdi- 
vard, Isle of Wifjht, is an altcr^ TiCision, 
W the Rev, John tlill (curate of Nciv- 
choxch). of one onginally conijiosrd Ity 
Mrs. Anne Steele, daughter t>f a baptist 
minister at Bristol. 

Forgivenesa 

Fnfsmnea to the iQjU'tC doth helunc ; 
lJut the) ne'er pmnlou trho he»e d 'iio toe nroiif^ 

Drjdea, 7Ae tengncit of (rraHoUa. 

Forks, the gallows. (Latin, furca.) 
Cicero (/v i. says; “Ferens 
furcam dnclus cet" (“he W8>» led forth, 
ttearing Ins gallows"). “ Fiircifer " was a 
slat e made to carry a fwca U r punuh- 
nu nt. 

Forked Cap, a bishop’s mitre. 
John bkeltun, s 2 »eaking of tlie clergy, 
says:» 

ihey ttnMl<e uul they tape. 

A1 to bnue pmmtK kia . Ttiere's aelr whele deunrlAn, 

With Bioney, If U viU Inpi, Te catch the fArhid rap 
tefyvt CletM (time, Heniy VUl f 

Fomari'na (Xa), the baker’s daugh¬ 
ter, of whom Raphael was devotedly fond, 
and whose likeness appears m several of 
his pictures. Her name was Marghcnta. 

Forrest (Oeorge), Ilsq., M.A., the 
tifwi tfe of the Rev. J. G, Wood, 

author of J'cery Bwk etc. 

For'tinbras, prince of Norway.— 
bhakespeare, IlamCet (1596). 

Fortuna'tua, a man on the brink of 
atarvation, on whom Fortune offers to 
bestow either wisdom, strength, riches, 
health, beauty, or long life. He chooses 
ridies, and she gives him an inexhaustible 
Mum Subtrequoitly, the sultan gives 
niot a wishhig-cap, which as Krao as be 
imta <m his head, will transnoA him to 
spot Jte Hkcf. These gifts prove the 
Him FdHrtttsattts sod his soiut. 

This is one <if the Itolian tales eaUed 
ThsieisaClaiinan 


____ ■■ ■ , j t 1 

version, and a French one, as Un baok aa 
1535. The story was dramatised in 1563 
by Hans Sachs; and in 160U by Thomas 
Dekker, under the title of 7*Atf Pkatemi 
Omedta of Old FortamtM, Ludwig 
Tierk, in 1816, poetized the tale und^the 
tide of Pkmtahus, 

ttw pom of VortMiMhu eouUI B#t ISB.-JIol' 
mft, Th>t 6emJt lo SKitt, i. Z. 

Purtunatiis's Ptwre, a purse which was 
inexhaustible. It was given to Foxtu- 
natus by Fortune herself. 

Ihriunatui’a lVisAmj/-cap, a cap given 
by the sultan to Fortnnatns. ^ He had 
only to put it on his head qpd wish, when 
he ivikuld Snd hifnself transported to any 
spot he liked. 

Fortune of Love, in ten books, by 
Antonio L(ifra.«>co, a Sardinian poet. 

" By my hoi* ttffc*,'* crM th» curt, “sIWM AsOtlB wan 
Apolto him) it>« Mu»< 9 wtn ibe aa^mt «f hm, ti»«« 
t.i!«k.r «ii a l«U«r «r iwir* SoUShtnil vouaiM. HB •!» 
liM Tt«T«r read it. ha* tnlatod B rand ti Mtwtiinmnit. 
«.i*e it mo. Mr Xlchola*. I woaU tMbor iMf* ml SeAk 
Hum a ctutoek ot Ihorco S*m( iTowtw lUlL**—Ctwalw, 
/»H QtUjMa, 1 L a una). 

Fortune's Frolic, a fares by 
Allingltam. [.ord Lackwit died suddenly, 
and the heir of bis title and estates was 
Robin Ronghhead, a poor labourer, en* 
gaged to Dolly, a cottager’s danj^tcr. 
The object of the farce is to show the 
pleasure of doing good, and the blesslogs 
which a little liwrality can dispense. 
Robin was not spoilt by his good fortune, 
but married Dolly, and became the good 
genius of the cottage tenantry. 

Fortunes of Nigel, a novel by sir 
W. Scott (Ibi'-J). This story gives an 
excellent picture of the times of James L, 
and the accinint of Alsaria is wholly 
unrivalled. The character of king James, 

{ >oor, proud, and pedantic, is a msstfrly 
lihtonc sketch. 

Fortunio, one of the three dmwbtei^ 
of an old lord, who at the age of fos'' 
score was called out to join thS arnn 
levied against the emperor ol Mataps* 
Fortimio put on militory eostoma, sod 
went in place of her father. On her ww^ • 
a fairy gave her a horse named Cbi»‘ 
rade, not only of inetedAiht 
but all-knowing, and endowed with 
humao speech j she also gave h«r n*L* ^ 
exhaustible Turkey-leailuur tmnks tv* ^ 
money, jewels, and fine clotihes* By di 
advice of Comrade, she hired ssiveii 
servents, named StrongbMi^ 
Ma]rksmjm,«Pitte-ear, T ' 
and Grugeon. ^ ,, 

sutnreUoBa Imts by tSsswA’dl^ 
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FOSTER. 


iMld iemati. Forhiaio mnied Alfurite 
(S the isiiitt of h«r coustry,'-~Com> 
tefwe X)'Aonoy» 2W«« (16d2). 

*«*' Tbe tale is leptoducea in Grimm’s 
Ocoms^ 


Jfbrhmkfa ITorae^ Comrade, which not 
cmly possessed incredible sj^d, but knew 
all tl^gs, and was gifted with human 


all things, and was gif 

■p«e(^ 

JVfawfo’s Attendants, 


TitaoBet dmak teku uk<l ponS*. and tints cMuStt 

f«t Sli nMtvr (•totioMt iMkaui lull. hunt^nl 

(Invil wntam. aim lauulit Iuim by the win. As fur 
MuHniiMli. Im can iMtUm pcnridia nor phesaant anjr 
niurttri wiAConr amount of cama HarksniM 
SawstiMk wouta carry arttimt InounTciiVnoa.—Com 
t«w^ Ainey« Arlry TUfas Portualo," laoU) 

ibrtunar’s *Sisters. • \Vhatever pifta 
Foftunin sent her sisters, tlicir (uuclt 
tendered them immediately worthlesn, 
'rhus tlie fotfers of jewels and gold, “bt- 
••amo only out glttss and false j»istoles” 
the moment the jealotts sisters toueheil 
Uient. 

Forinnias 'riir/**y-tt,ai/u‘r Trnnk, full 
of suits of all sorts, suords, jeneh, and 
gold. The fairy told t'ortunio she 
needed but to Ktamp u ith her foot, and 
call for the Turkey-leather trunk. an<l it 
would always come to her, full of money 
and jewels, tine linen and laces.''-- foin- 
teanc G'AuDuy, Iturn Tales (ldK2). 


I'orty Thieves, also called tlie tale 
of '* Ah Dnlta.” These thb'Vcs lived m a 
vast cave, the door of which ojwncd and 
shut at the words, “Ojun, Seanmi'!” 
*' Shut, Sesame! ” One day, Ali llaba, 
a wood-monger, ocddentAiry discovered 
the secret, and mode himself ricli by 
carrying off gold from the stolen boanls. 
The captain tried several sobemes to dis¬ 
cover the thief, but was always outwitted 
hy Motgia'na, the wood-cutter's female 
luive, who, with boiling oil, killed the 
whole baud, and at length stabbt'd the 
captain himself with his own daggi. r. ~ 
Arohjem i%Afs (“ AU Habn or the Fortv 
rhiovfeft”). 


iForty-fiv 9 (aVo. 45), the cclel>rated 
o^ber of Wilkes’s jieirth Britain^ in 
^ch the ministers were accused of 
putting a U« into the king's mouth.” 

{Mas^shai), lUacher is so 
caUM for his dash and readiness to attack 
ill the campaign of 1818 (1742-1819). 

(/^wtois), doge of Venice 
|r^j^-five years. He saw itiree of his 
K. *be foorth, named dac'opo, 

155_®*^!hed by the Gemieil of Ten for 
j ^ his eointo^s enemies, 
eld degs^lio was dsnoiwa at the age 


of 84. As he was descendiim the “ Giant 
Staircase ” to take leave of his son, he 
heard the bell annonnee the election of 
his successor, and he dropped down dead. 

Jatfopo Fvilcari. the fourth and only 
surviving son of Frands Foscari the doge 
of Venice. He was banished for taking 
bribes of foreign princes. Jacopo luut 
been several times tortured, and died soon 
after his banishment to Candia.—Byrou, 
The Two luscari (1820). 

Verdi has token this subject for an 

opera. 

Foss (Corporal), a disabled soldier, 
who served many years under lieutenant 
Worthington, nnd remained his ordinary 
when the lieutenant retired from the ser¬ 
vice. (Corporal Foss loved his master and 
Hin Kmflv the lieutenant’s daughter, 
ami he gloried in his profession. Though 
bru.'ique in manner, he was tender-heart eil 
ns a child. —ti. Colinan, The Boor Ucntk- 
tnrtn (1802). 

*** 0»r[H>ral Foxs is modelled from 
“ corporal Trim,” in fjtemc’s Truiriti', 
Shanay (17.'50), 

FoS 8-WC^, the longest of the lionian 
roads, from Mt. klichael, in Cornwall, to 
4'aitliness (the furthest north of Scotland). 
Jlrayton says the Foss-w'ay, Watlin-r 
.StreVt, and* Iknield Street * were con- 
^tructed by Muluiutius, son ot CloUn 
kin;:j of Cornwall, who gained the sceptio 
of Britain after the period ot anarchv 
which followed the murder of Pttrrex by 
his mother (about lt.c. 790). 

Tlio Fiin etwstla me (n'oiltiK^ Slrrell many a mne, 

1 h w buld» fit'iA ihnre to iihoro tho triiKth nt til Che i,}e. 
Vmto whrrr rlrh Cornwall poiuU (o th» IbiSiAn imaa. 

TIU foWr CAlttiDew ttSla the tuatemi Or«a4w. 

Unigrton, I’olfOlbfoM, kvL (1613) 


Foster (Clijntain), on guard at Tully 
Veolou ruin.—.Sir W. Scott, Wavertti 
(time, George 1!.). 

Foster, the English champlon.---Sir W. 
Scott, The BaitHtA Jock (time, EliAabeth). 

Fbsfer (Anthony) oc “ Tony-fire-the- 
Faggut,” agent of the earl of licicesler at 
Cunmor iHace. —Sir W. Scott, Kenil¬ 
worth (time, Elisabeth). 

Foster (Sir John)jjh(i Knglbh wanli«. 
—Sir W. Scott, i%e MonastiTy (tiim, 
Elizabeth). 


Foster (Xhr, Jams), a dissentin 
minis^, who preached on Sunday ever^ 
ings ror above twenty years, from 1728- 
1749, in Old Jewry (died 17od}. 
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FOURl’EBN. 


Fool-weather Jack} coumodore 
Byron <1728-1786). 

Foondlizig {The). Harriot Rav- 
mond} \rhow nioUier ri^od in c'lsMbirtn, 
vtha committed to tho ohanro of a 
fftiuremantc^ ^^ho annoHnord to Jicr father 
(hir Charles R.tjirond) tl ut tho child >\ab 
dead. ThiS} ho>%c>er, vra'i n« t tiue, for 
the chani^Ced t!ie child n 

nanie'^to lidelm. and eulcl her pt iliea^c 
of IJ to one ViUiard. One mcht, tl »rks 
Bclmfint, lillnriH h-niHf, heird 

tie cues ot a £;iTt lor htljt. rc . iiid 1 1 r 

and took her to hia ot^ n bon e ’in lu re he 
pive her m chirjre to hi<i r !:< >,pU i. 
Ihe tno Rills tecamo toinjinm-i and 
fnends, and (Tiarles fell la h e luth the 
“ fonndhnR.' The q rturn i** , < n ht r 
death-bed, revealed the '<.crettosirt iiarJt'* 
Barniond, the mvfcterv' n is *. 1< ar* ri nj 
an.l lidolja t)fr.ine tue svife i f t l\'rns 
Btlmint. Ro>ttta qase her Innd to 
luWias hrrthtr, celoml Kaynioid.— 
Ednanl Metre, J/e Foundun/j ("irwi. 

Fountain, BcUamore, nrd 
Saro'brain, suitors to Jaih li h i*”, 
a r, idon. Tliey are thi chums * i \ aV 
tmo the gallant, «ho vrnuld no^ 1 e I > r- 
soadui to keen his estate.—Biamunt 
and Fletcher, Wit uiiKunt Jfuney (1639). 

Foimtain of liife, Alexander Hales 
**tJie Irrcfiagible Doctiw” 

Fountain of Youtln a marsellous 
foantam la th** island of liim'ini (one of 
the Baha'ma group). It had the \irtoe 
rf restoring the aged to j unth again. In 
the middle ages it was really hehesxd to 
txist, and Joan Ponce dc Leon, among 
otht r hpanuh naingators, u ent m "onous 
quetit of this fotmtain. 

Four Kings (The) of a path of 
cards are < harlemngne Iranco- 

Oerman /.m;/}, Hat id (fAe Jeui h hin/), 
Alexander {the ifocedoman imj), uitH 
C^sax {the JSonvxH ktng), Ihcsa four 
kings ate lepcesentatives of the four ggeat 
monarchies. 

Fow Masters (TV), (i) Michael 
O^en^e; (2) Cocorngbe OTh righe; 
fg Mattrice Corny; (4) f earfeafa Conr>. 
These fotir masters were the auUiora of 
the Amuds of^ Xkmegal, 

%* O'Clerighe is sometimes Anglicized 
.^to Ctetkectif and Cucoicii^ into Fere^ 
griK*» ^ 

Four Stones maiked ^ extent of 
a H’lth tiio body a hero teas 

tonpdidiiferesEdi and tto w ads of tw^ve 


arrows; while on the sutface of the 
tumulus was placed the horn of a doer. > 

F«ar *tnn«i riw on th* firara nf CMblnb . CSSita, 
H>n of tiarBun, tiioti «ui a noibeasi la Sria —OmMhc 
/‘(neui, > 

Fourberios de Soapin (lAi), by 
Mohhre (16711. Seapm is the yalet of 
Leandre, son of su§^ior n^nnite (2 S|^.), 
who falls in love with Zcrblnette, st^ 

S osed to 1)0 a gipsy, but in reality tne 
arghter of wignior Argante (2 s^l.), 
stoUn hy the gijUiea m early childhood. 
Her brother Octave (2 s»/(.) rails in love 
with fivaemthe. whom he supptnes to be 
Hvaointhc I'andolphe of Tarentum, but 
who turns out to he Iljac^nthe Cdronte, 
the sister of tioabdrr. Now, the gipsies 
demand £15(»h as the ransom of 2^r- 
bmette, and Octave requires £80 for his 
marriage with ITiacmthe. Scapm ob¬ 
tains b^h thc^e BUD'S from Uie fathers 
nnder false pretences, and at the end of^ 
the comedy is brought in on e litter, with 
his head bound as if on the point of death. 
He begs fnri;^ttncss, which he readily 
obtains; whereupon the “sick mnn^* 
jumps from the litter to join the ban- 
q’leti rs. (Sec Sf api.w.) 

Fourdelis, {.ler^omhcalionof France, 
call* d the true lo\ e »f Burlein (Henri 1 F,), 
hut < nticed away from him by Gnotoito 
(*■/ bcUtm). Talus (jxnoer or m^ht} lesenee 
her, iHit when llmbon catdiee her by her 
“ ragged weeds,site starts back m dif- 
dam. How ever, the kmght lifts her on hia 
steed, and ndes off with her.—Spenser, 
Fa^ry Qiicen, r. 2 (ISQd). 

Fou'rierism, a communistic eyshDo; 
so called from Charles Founer of BMan^n 
(1772-1837). 

Fourolle (2 sy/.), a Will-o-the-wfsp, 
supposed to have the power of charming 
«inful human beings into the same fornu 
Ihe charm lasted fox a term of yeais 


waniiermg (lame, mmle to it tha « 
the cross, in wliiim case the ehifal ematvm 
became a fourolle evay by of 
penance. 


Fourteexu the name of a ytwhg 
man who could do the work of fraottiea 
men, but bad also the appetite «f 
teen mem IdkeChriatopb^«ii%toeWltoEl 
our Lord across a iircam, fox 
viee the Sayhdtr gaw him • 

“ Whatem m irkh fox vm inMh IMf 
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9 Hck, if y»>« only »ay ^ArtcUila mnrfc- 
cIuIa!'” (Ce* “coiBO (or j:o) into my 
wick '*). Fonrtocn'a last achievement wos 
thla: Ite went to ttAraiUse, and heinf; rc~ 
fused admission, poked his sack thnmgh 
the keyhole of the door j then crying ont 
«ArtcniISL murtchthk!" (“get into the 
sack*’), he found himself on the other side 
of the door, and, of course, in pamilise.- - 
Uev. \W Webster, Basipte LuhniUi iSK'i 
^lh77). 

FtiHHeen, This number plays a very 
conspicuous part in French hi'-lon, 
espot'iallv in the reign" of lh*ari IV. 11111 
I/>nis XlV. For csample. 

Uth Mar. 10^ Hent vsu mJ 

!4'li Vlii. Heitrbwv urei^iunSil 

USiti' (< camiKMO Ulti otni» Jlrufi (O /• 1U.1 Cion.t.i, 

1 Kh VlitH of Fnwrt snS Kawtre. 

t4lb iVfcmtM*. 19St (14fwttw.i*<, 14 <in I it 

t*irt 0 •TJ rt4 birth IV «n< S rtj «ti i 

1 w i»H il tr<srUw>7>U 

l.'l M4», 1894, Henri IF i''<l ui! th" 'r»ljuv"m< t» »' 

' I I: I ileU Farronnerit PtH tneT » i, lairjitl ■' 
an I 4 iSntm 14 }v$a» iatrr itrnrl II ,li i 

Uitee 

I llh Mar. 1859, «nw the Mitii >4 M >rsuet iIh \ »!• k- i>i >1 
»th) u{ Until IV, 

I Itb M i>, lass, the Parliianii re»'>!ti> I iuiei<iut llr.i. till, 
noil r rtrfi liuSenltle eF Fliu'i <li (> im< 

14‘li Mtrrh, IMO, Ifetiti IV i,i ne I fl e h .t'lr i f h’t 
14(S Mar, UOO, H««irl IV «a4 rtpuleml iritm Hit t.iii 

iimric ml (*«riak 

)4(n hniemher, IIBO, "The SitiUen ' Ovkjt oath to die 
r iSbn thim (em th»huiRh'i>(Hine llnjrl IV 
14<h Nomiitier, 1984, the i’tite it i-rS l'•rnl 

t le bin irhich exi'hnlM H< nn IV trim 
l4tli litretulier, isttti, the ttuKr of 11110 } «tt kh uuJtd 
iti (trnrl IV, 

14th Srt tmiber. IKOS, thedwieblu (l/>uU \lll > *oti «f 
Henri IV . rra baeUwU 

nth May, WIO. RBvilUUir monlnnl llnifl IV ui thi 
line i]> 111 rerm'inerle. Henri IV l.tvii 4 <m • t U >1 u > 
t4 vreth , UKi4 tlimw 11 thtya, « ' M ftiri vil ’> ni > ill 
Ufi Mar, \m died loaU XIII, ihxi til <(. mi IV kllm 
wnndnr and immhS ae l.l« father) AmI td4< wlhd io- 

Cet^ull, )u»| lyi *|«t\ <jf /ftul * /I ) ■ 11 

uaiti XIV, muuvid ttiroii* IRlt wt.hli aiUlid t > 
nnlicruiU 

l^U XIV. dial 171S whb-h wtiUd h»ai*tlier -11 
wn** XIV, tired 7« rean, »hli b "iililed tnijetlier v. 

IiO'lU XV.BKRuiUid the tbmne I7li, wlilUi •itd^il to* 

g«t)Mir«>l4 

Iwta X V, diad 1774 (the ten ntrnrm arc 14, and the 
taiu nieam 77>*M 

hhilr XVt jMibfohoiI the edict for Oic coniweat nn of 
>« i*.l*'* S***™ in the I4<b jroMi t hli rwrii Ihei'ieoiljer 

•ft a nHJ 

••• reetoml to the lliiwne Naixtkon 
alKUeited, the‘'Feet* of Farit" era* tUmtl, and thn 
Jiwiwre*of Vienna" met hi 1814, and iheie lUuret 
•wyiFhiMtoer-W. 

|l»r deatli of ih* dur ile Ftolrfutodt (ooh 
F ^ **** *** **• t'M' the farttflcatk/ii of 

- hi i85fii.u, Uhtb FbUttpe died, 

^ , pfourtwri Himdped! the erj" on 
when a stranger enters the sacred 
question it» tlien asked, 

navy «ve 


“.PF^nase my new navy five 
^ wnicU stranger 
^|k«slled out without mwey. 

Herod Antipas (»*c. 4 to 


Foj; (Tfut Ol(i)f marsbul Soiilt (1769- 

1801). 

Foxley (/S/mVe Matthe'c). a magis* 
irate who pvaminca Darsie IdiUmcr [t,c. 
sir Arthur Darsie RedgauntletJ, after ho 
had been attached by the rioten.—Sit 
W. Scott, F&Jmuutlct (time, (Icorgo 

III.). 

Fracosso (Capiftiinu), the French 
Bombastts Furioso.—Thcophile Cliiiitier. 

Fra Diavolo, the sobriqiiei <if 
Michel Po//a, aralabrian insurgent mil 
brigand chief. In J7l)‘J cardinal llulft/ 
inide him a colonel in the XcapidiMm 
firinj, bat in 1806 he wo'. captured by thn 
I'ltncli. and hanged at Naple". Aubor 
Im- a comic oiwra io entitb'u, the libretto 
of vvhiih wiiH vvritUn by .STibo, but 
nothing «)f the true character of Uie 
hfigand clui'f a|ipciirs m the opera. 

Pradu'bio [i.'’. ^^rntKcr Aoij/ 1. Tn 
liH jiiiith he loveil Fnelhsa, bui ndjug 
with her one dav they emoiirleri.vI a 
kni.'hl accompanied by f/,.< . 

! u^h), and fought to decidv which ladv 
w .IS the fairer, '1 he stranger ksiight fi U, 
and both ladies being s-addlcd on the 
victor, iFueitsa changed her lira] into a 
ti'C. (.hio day FraUuluo "iiw iFun'^t 
b.illiing, and was so nhocked at her u— 
tormitv that he defonninod to ahundm 
b( r. hut the w inf’ll anointed him during 
■•Icep with hi'rtis 10 prudiicc inccnsibiiitv, 
and then pl.intid him as n tics b>'side 
P'radi'.'.n. Tin Bed Crovi Knight plucked 
i bough from this tree, and '•icing witU 
hoiror that blood dripped frutn the rift, 
wubtold this tale of the nut amor phosis. 
— Sponsci, fhtev Qiu'Ch, i. 2 (bV.ai). 

Frail ( 3fr&.)^ a demirep. Scandal bays 
she is a uiiMuri' of ‘‘pride, folly, affec¬ 
tation, w Butonnos, inconslunoy. covetous¬ 
ness. duistinulalion, malice, and ignorance, 
but a celebrated beauty ” (act i.). She is 
entrapped into marmgo with Tattle.—^W. 
Congreve, Love /or Lore (169o). 

Francatelli, a chef dt cuikiW ac 
Windsor Castle, CrocKford'u, and at tJie 
Freemasons’ Tavern. lie succeeded tide 
at Ctockford's. 

Frances, dauf^ter of Vandunke 
(2 $yL) burjramaster of Bruges.—Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, ITa Lt^i/ars' JJush 
(162^ 

FrftXloesoat daughter of (suido da 
Polenta (lord <ft Ravmma)* She was 
by her tSathor in manit^ to Lanerntto, 
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son of Maiatesta lord of Rimini, who w'aa 
deformed. Hb brother Paolo, who was 
n handaome man, won the nffectiona of 
Francesca; bat being caught in adultcrj', 
both of them were put to death by Lan- 
riotto. Francesca told DantG that tljo 
tale of Lancelot and (iiiincver caused her 
fall. The tale forms the close of Dante's 
Hell^ V., and is alluded to by Petrarch m 
his Triumph of Loce, iji. 

*** I,eigh Ilunt has a poem on the 
subject, and Silvio Pellico has made it 
the subject of a tiagedy. 

JVaaccsc/i, a Venetian maiden, daughler 
of old Minotti governor of (.'oriiitb. Alp, 
the Venetian coinumndcr of the lurkish 
nnny in the siege of (’oritith, IumiI her; 
but she refiwd to mairy a r. m^ade. 
Alp was shot in th** sn-ge. and I’l-incf'ca 
died of a broken heart.—1$\ rou, if 

Corinth (1816), 

Iffeiiora, Netih*!, Ie''a. FniiLt* m, wl Tmrrw it liM 
bed'll aUei;i'4 ori* but ihiM'tii of una> (ini')', «i(h ai( 
ferrnoei rehiilUng tn in oLmnce Mid rn\ im t.inici — 
FInlieii, bj/Tfm btautut. 

“Aredora,”in 7".c t'br'.'nr “ Xeii- 
lia,” in 1/u' ••Lula,' in J'he 

IrMOftr ; and ‘'Ihcresa,"’ in Mnzcpjx, 

Pranceaco, the “lago” of Msis- 
singerV Jjuf.e of Mi'an : the duke Sforra 
“tlic More" being “Othello and the 
cause of hatred being that Si’or/a had se- 
dnced Lngenia," Francesco’s sister. As 
fago was Othello's favourib' .and ancient, 
so Francesco was Sforza’s fjivountc and 
< hief inyiister. During tifor/.a’8 absence 
with the camp, Francesco tried to corrupt 
the duke’s beautiful j oung bnde Alarcclia, 
.and being repulsed, accuse *l her to the 
duke of wishing to play tlm wanton with 
bim. The duke believed bii i\voiinte 
minister, and in his mad u'aluu\v ran 
ufiun Marceha and flew iu r. He was 
then (HiisoDcd by Eugenia, whom he had 
pedncetl.—Afossinger, The Duke of J/dun 
(1622). (See Fkascisco.) 

Francis, the faithful, devoted servant 
of ^‘the stranger.” <,iuite impenetrable 
to all idle curiosity.—Ilenj. Thompson, 
The Stranger (1797). 

Francis {Father), a Dominican monk, 
the confessor of Simon Glover.—Sir W. 
Scott, Fair Maid of Terth (time, Henry 
XV.^. 

JFVanctr {Father), a monk of the con¬ 
vent at Namur,—Sir W. Scott, Oucaftn 
Dwneard (time, Edward IV.). » 

Fmneiscaxis. So called from St. 
Ftaacis of Assisi, their founder, in 1208, 


Called “ Min'oritos ” (or fa/criorrt, from 
their professed humilty; “ Gray Friars,’* 
from the colour of their coarse clothing; 
“Mendicants,” because they obtained 
their daily foi>d by begging; “ Obser¬ 
vants,” bccau‘«e they obser^'ed the rule 
of ;ioverty. Those w'ho lived in convents 
were calitVl “ t’onreutiial Friars,” 

Franciscan Sisters were called 
“riarc*--,” “I’oor (’lares,” “ Minoresse?,*' 
“Mondicnni'»,”and “ Urbanites” (8 syL), 

Franeis'eo, the son of Valentine. 
Doth f.Kher and son are in love with 
(’ellide (2 s'/.), but the lady naturally 
prefers the •sen. —Heauraont and Fletcher, 
J/uni. rhoui ct (16li*). 

/"/•/TM/'ii'io, a musician, Antonio’-i boy 
in /’Ac s a comedy by Beaumont 
and I’letehor (1620). 

rrincisco, younger brother of Valen¬ 
tine (the gentlein.in who will not be 
pcrMiaded to keep hit estate). (Sec Fban- 
( Kii«.)—Beaumont and Fletcher, Wtt 
Without Zfonrg (I6J9). 

Franguestan, famous for enamel. 

or rofnplalon more f<kir tli in tlw enoiiwt el Fran* 
ei.«>ctan — W. liftMonl, I MArt (irwl. 

Frank, sister to Fredi-rick ; passion¬ 
ately in love with captain .Tac'omo the 
woniau-hatOT.-Ibaumont and Fletcher, 
!t'/ie ('aptaiu (161.1). 

Frankenstein (3 syl,), a student, 
who coTi'itrncted, out of tJic fragments of 
bodies picked from church.rards and 
di-'secting-rooms, a hum.an foiiii without 
a soul. 'Ihc monsU-r had muscular 
strength, animal passions, and active life, 
but “no breath of diiinity.” It longed 
for animal love and animal sympathy, but 
was shunned by all. ft was most power¬ 
ful for e\ il, anil being fully conscious of 
own defects and deformities, sought 
with jicrsistcncy to indict retribution on 
the young student who had called it 
into being.—^Jlrs. Shelley, FVante»«ts»ti 
(1817). 

In fh^ miinmvr of ISIS, toni l^rroa nnil Mr. and Kn. 
‘*h ihy iiwi<le<l on thrhinkior ttioJakkor Oraeva , .. 
u .<k til* ShrUi*)t o(t»n twmrd (itcir «ir«idtt{pi witb BjVM. 
nlhis baiM At TSoilAtl Ourtng a ireefc of nUft. 

with m.uUng Cemwn j^oti. 
ttio Asrrrd tu vrtM lomethliiH In Imllatlon ot tbttn 
• You AT.a I," mM tonl |})ron to Mn. Sbriler. 
mblwh (mn tnwthrr * H« th«n hnsin tib tafe et Uu) 
Vamfir* . . . but tliomwtmptnorAiIrticrtDf tUtutnn- 
tAltlng rnmpnrt vaa Moi Shrtlnr*i wua mtS rinNrSii 
romance of franlemotn "T, Moore, if 

Frankford fJ/r. and Mrs,). Kis* 
Friinkford proved unfaithful to W nttf« 
riage vow, ami Mr. Fraukford sent kex 
to reside on one of his estates. She died 
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«f grief; but on her death<-bcd her hus- 
bana went to nee her, and forgavjo her.— 
John Heywood, A Wotfuin Killed by 
Kindness (1576-1645). 

SYankltn (Lady), the half-sister of 
air John Vesey, and a young widow. 
Lady Fraokiin had an angelic temper, 
which nothing disturbedj and she really 
hcUeved that “vrhatever w is Iwst.” ,Shc 
could bear with unmfllcd feathers even 
tlie failure of a new cap or the disappoint¬ 
ment of a new gown, 'fhis paragon of 
women loved and married Mr. Graves, 
a dolorous widower, for ci er sighing over 
the superlative excellences of lus ’‘bninted 
Maria,’* his Jirst wife.—Lord L. liulwer 
Lytton, Mvwy (1840). 

FrankUin (The Polish), Thaddeus C/.aoKi 
(17(55-1813). 

Franklin’s Tale ( The), in Chaucer’s 
Viintcrbnry 2\iU‘t, is that of “Dorigenand 
Ar\'ir'agus." Dorigen, a lady of rank, 
married Arvinigus, out of pity for his 
love and inei'kness. One x\urelius tried 
to corrupt her, but she said she would 
never listen to his suit till “ on these 
coasts Uicre n’is no stone y-seen." Aure¬ 
lius contrived by inape to clear the coas-t 
of stones, and Arvinigus irtnisted that 
Dorigen should keep touch with luui. 
When Aurelius hoard thertMjf, and saw 
the deep grief of tlie. lady, he Ksid he 
Would rather die than injure so true a 
wife and so noble a gentleman. 

This tale is taken from The J}e- 
crtmcron, x. 5, (tjee Dianura, p. 251.) 
There is also a very siq^ilar one m Boc- 
eaceio’s Philocopo, 


Fraud, seen by Dante between the 
sixlh and seventh circles of the infemu. 

11m lie.id and upMr part axpoied on land, 

But UM not on tite tiuin hi* bntlnl tnui. 

Hm Uce tlM* Kniblanro of a jtnt niah'» wor« 

(So kind and tornclo’ii wm im outward clwei). 
i he ml wax wriien. all. 1 w<r ’vliagg; clnwi 
Keochn] to the armplta, nnd the l>ak k and breait 
And either vide were puiuted ii'cr with nodat 
And 01 Uu. 

Dontd, aell, xyti. (UOO). 

Freckles Cured. “ The entrails of 
crocodiles,” says Gvid, “ are excellent to 
take freekles or spots from the face and 
to whiten the skin.” As Pharo.?, an island 
in the mouth of the Nile, abounded in 
crocodiles, the poet advises those who arc 
swarthy and freckled to use tlio Phariati 
wash. 

ir twiirth}, to tlio Pliartaii rarnl'ib fif. 

Ovid, Art cif lota, Ul. (B.C. 2). 

Prod or Frederick Lewis prince of 
Wale.'s, father of (Jeorge 111., was struck 
by a eiicket-hall in front of Cliefden 
House, in the autumn of 1750, and died 
(he following hpring. it was of this 
prince that it was written, by way of 
epitaph: 

ITc wax alive, nnd <« dead; 

Aiii) 11 iv out} Kred. 

W to, thrre'x no uioie to be aaid. 

Frederick, the usurping duke, father 
of ('dia and uncle of Rosalind. lie was 
about to make war upon his banished 
brother, w hen a hermit encountered him, 
and so compictedy changed him that he 
not oiilv restored his hrotlier to his duke¬ 
dom, hut he retired to a religious*house, 
and {Missed the rest of his life in penitence 
and act.'! of devotion.—Shakespeare, As 
You Like Jt (1598). 


Frankly (Churles), a light-hearted, 
joyous, eutnusiastic young man, in love 
rt’dh Glarinda, whom he marries.- l>r. 
lloodly, The Smptoitms Jlusbatni (1747). 

Pranyal (Madame), bora of a noble 
family, is proud as the proudest of the 
old I'l-ench noblesse. Captain St. Alme, 
the son of a merchant, loves her datighliT; 
m haughty aristocrat looks with 
aibdain on such an alliance. However, 
"^‘‘Khter Marianne is of another way 
pt thinking, and loves the merchant’s 
brother intercedes in her Imhalf, 
a virtue of necessity, 
ESf.,** “Jich gmea m posaible.—Tk. 
»olcr«ft, 2iu' ihiaj nnd Jfuruh ^l.tko). 

1 Fra'teret'to, a fiend, who told Edgar 
o*. *“ fthgkr in the Lake of 
^knesi.Shakespeare, ,A7i^ Lear 


J'nd’trtck, the unnatural and licentious 
hrothei of Alphonso king of Naples, 
whobo kingdom ho usurps. He tried 
to seduce Evanthe (3 syl.), the chaste 
wife of Valerio, but not succeeding in his 
infamous design, he offered her as a con- 
ctibinc for one month to any one who, at 
tlie end of that period, would yield his 
head to the block. As no one would 
accept the terms, Evanthe was restored 
to her huKtiand,—Beaumont and Fletcher, 
A Wife for a Month (1624). 

Frederick (Don), a Portuguese merchant, 
the friend of don Felix.—Mrs. OentUvre, 
-m Wonder (1714). 

Fr^erick tlie Great in Flight 
In 17^ was tlie battle of Moiwitz, in 
which the Prussians carried the day, and 
Uie Austrians fled; but Frederick, ^ho 
commanded the cavalry, was put to flight 

2 A 
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««rl 7 m Mtion, luid thinking tliat all 
was lost, fled «ith his staff man} miles 
from the scene of action 

Fndw&k tlu Gnat from Mutwiu itctciwd to nm. 

SjrroB, Jtum > il J ilS84) 

Freeborn John, .lohn Lillurne, iJie 
republican (lt>lA-lf>d7). 

Freehold, a gnim^iv m^tN, hut 
soJLi'hoarU.d old gentltiuan iarnnr, nho 
hates all new-fangkd notlon^, and dp- 
tests “men of fa«nioD ’ He In p's m hi:, 
farm-house mth his niece and diu^htcr 

Aura Itet'inM, daughUr of Iriciold 
A p«ttv, courageou-s lugb-sj irited las", 
who n ms die hurt ot Minlth, a ni in £ 
the world and a libtmne — J lin Pluhp 
Kemble, iV/'tm-'i m 

Freelove f/ M amt t"* Uirn t 
£Rui,fietj Autn in tl toc u r! 1 * o 
nuBchiri ous 0 " a n ( nk« \ in I «iinning 
too” (act 1 J) - Liirrgt kuluian, i a 
Jeaious rti/p (ITolj 

Freeman » t>) me f» d ct 
hovel, whom he as^i-its m cvjosing the 
cstraaagante of ha nnaa‘i l»i\ J 
fownka, I/tfA L* t Lk^u "ixir-i (!((}>' 

/m man ( ir PA bn -hfr <■£ Mrs 
Sullen or I fr end ot Aimvtll —Gt rf^c 
Farquhar, lh« L aue ."-fraf »;#»* (170 ) 

InPman (Mr^ ; i mine assumed b\ 
the dnebes's if Marl ho rough in her lor- 
respondence with (.iicen Vnne, who 

called herself Mis Mi rkv ’ 

• 

Freemason J « ImIi), the Hon 
Miss Lli/abcth '^t Lc^cr taJtirwanta 
Mr*. AldWi nh), daughter of Arthur lord 
Duneraile In i rdir to wmica*>t;u jro- 
eeediDga of a kdge h<ld in her lathers 
house, she hid h rself in an impt> ikrk- 
case, hut, bein^ discovered, she w uj 
compelled to become a memlcr of tne 
craft. 


Freemasons* Buildings, ht. 
Pauls Cathedril, Tnndon, m fi04, and 
St. Peter\\t«fininster, m Mlh, were 
both built by freemasons. (iun]ii]{h 
bishop of Ro4he<>tef, who built White 
Tower, was a „fan 1 - muster, "o a is 
Peter of Colerburfli, arebitert of f>]d 
London Bnige Henry VII's ChnjKl, 
Wertnunster, is the work of a ma«ter 
noMoiL &ir Thomas Gresham, who 
pbumed the Ro\hI Exchange, was also a 
OMMefT mason; so were Inigo Jor< s and 
Oinstopher Wren. Covent Garden 
XlMtebr* was feonded, tn IHOfl, by the 
of Wolei^ in bik cspacitj of grand' 
IpiliMr. 


Free'port (64r Aiufnnr}, a Londim 
merchant, indnstnous, generous, and of 
sound good senae. He was one of the 
mi^mhet of the b}pothetical club under 
whose auspices the ^JDecta^or was enter' 
pnsed. 

Freiherr von Guttmgen, having 
colleited die pour of his neighbourhood 
in a great l>am, burnt thun to death, and 
moiked their incs cf agonv. Bmog 
invaded b\ a swarm of mice, he shot 
himaclf in in hn c i'«tle of (lattingcn, in 
the 1 ike of (. onniance, but the vermin 
puri> ltd hitn, and df\ oared him alive. 
Ihi castle thin *<ank in tlu lake, and 
mnv «till b< ■'Ctn tliere (S>ie Hatto.) 

Preischaitz a legendary 

German archer m league with tlio dtvtl 
Ihc devil ftivt him stven balk, si-a of 
which were to hit with ctrtaintv any 
mark be iiraul it, hut the seventh was 
to be direitcd sect rdmg to the wriU of 
the givir — Wtber, />r iiosJatU (an 

Ot»pr», ld22). 

\* The librctio is bv F Kind, taken 
from Apel s G </ « \rntiA (nr gbu'^t 
book), where the lt,^<Drl i( {teared in a 
poetic form m iKlo 

Froron i/ i»»j, tlu |er*on bitten bj 
a mad dog, nfemd V) bv Goldsmith lu 
ttic lines 

Tte r an rwovmd of tlw toto 
Tb« It «u Jiat dial 

M^tiii ana JUta 
ti • rTM>ntn<inlK J«ui Froroi ebUMt 
In rnHntm ittonnit 

GitlKn iMdtnt and JaU He >)l 4 agOn} 

Freston, an encliante r, inimdueetl in 
the r manir of I^n I hPiut> o/ Omteo. 

fr ston, the enchanti r, who bore dim 
Quik fe especial ill will When the 
knit,lit<i librsrv wai rkstro^iil, he waa 
told that sonic enchanteT had carried o8 
tilt 1 1 < ks and the * iiplioard which con- 
taint d litem, llie niece thought Uie 
chanter a name was Munotoo, but ihP 
don t f rrected her, and 4ani, “ loo mean 
Ircitin’ “lea >es,” said Ihe BKCC, 

* 1 kn< w the name ended in ton,” 

VMfngUti Mdd Um knlsltl; i»4(dl»t WS lUi ^ 
nufr(ii«f htt natoro met un htvml, tut 1 ngim «■>> 
uoL'-Ch * .... 

Thfct euiartl PrMh u “ mid th* Icnllftt, "w4o 
nr cVxHit Mil ImmIui bu lnui»lMnM4 iha a><S>i » 
wutdmUlf (lit St.—O nChmiI i (HUfl 

Friars. The four gieak 

orders wire Dominicans, Frandfeu^i 
AugustmcH, and Car'mehtes (F JS^v' 

Dominicans are called 64k(r4 ftiwrs, im' 
ciscans or ay fdars, and the OWW 
trAite Imrs.a A fifth ojrder wi# 

Trimtanattfl or CfuUdied IliiMnib ^ 


FRIAK’S TALE, ^55 FROG. 


fnuadaGon. llii* Doimiuicanft wpn* fur- 
ttiemore called I'rittrc\ Majvres, and the 
E^neiecens l^ntres Mtnurei. 

(Far friars famed in fal>lo or storr, see 
under each respective name or p-jeu- 
^onym.) 

yriar*8 Tale ( 77u ), hv Chaiicer, m 
The Vanierbnrtf 7Ule$ (IdSM). An aich- 
deacon employed a i.umpuour ns hn 
secret spy to find out ofFenders, ^^i(h (lie 
view of exactincf lines from thcio. In 
•order to accompHdt this more efiectuall\, 
the sumpnour entered into a compact 
Mith the devil, disjruited ih a jeoman. 
'Iliope Mho iinprecatwl the deipil Mcre to 
In' dealt wifti hy the*>eonian-devil, and 
tho«c nho impn’i'utcd’ God were to In 
liic sumpnour >1 dure, Tlio> came m 
tjTiu* to an old ^rotuan “of whom they 
kntw no wrong,and demanded 
]>rnce “for cursing,'* >he iil*a<le<l 
poverty, M'hen the suinpn«jur rxcl'miitJ, 
“The foul fiend f*trh me if I e\ru*4‘ 
fhee' *’ and immediately the foul ilctul 
nt hii «ide did sfi/e Inni, und iMih* olf 
with J4im toe. 


Fribble, a eoot(‘iu]itd»Ie nmlh- 
e<»diile. tmuliled nith wuik nerve**. He 
“ SfK'akfi liLc a lady for nil the world, aed 
never swears. , . Tie wear*! nice mIimc 
gloves, and telh hn ladv-love wlrit 
nbhous beennie her conipleviou. where 
to *.111*11 her patolie**, who i** Ihe hi-i 
milliner, where they sell the h(‘.t ivu. 
what 1*1 the h»:*.t wa^h tor the hire, and 
the best paste tor the Imud-*. lie i** 
always plnuiig with lua ladj’a fan, and 
{•howim^ his ticth.'’ He s-ats whin he is 
tnarrifd : 

"AU the •Ieni«*,iK UiilRrf.i%,t*I tr takfn fruni n.) ■«'" h 
it*'*’ n ftli l\i l«'i iinuti (kt Bid un t 

fi'if'iWn'ttnemdt. -n Omlfk. Mvttinilcr It «« U 
•it W) 


JBTiaay fJ/v m>ni), a young Indi 
w'hotn It'ilun'.nn I rusoe saved from de 
on a 1‘uday, and kept as hia servant i 
I'ompanion on the dewrt island.--Hei 
hfmnron ^ 17 t)l»), 

t . 5*riday Street (London). So ca! 

twcauMc It was the street oi flahniong 
^who strvfd the Friday markets. -Sto\ 

Tree (A), a trial, n 
nn called from 
the Savi 

was criicififld on a Friday. 

Afutt’s), 2 

vwynne (lUFj-iosi). 

««Miraheati;^ao 


books, entitled L’Ami dee Ilcmims (1716- 
1789). 

Friends. 

Frenrfmcn ; Montaigne and Kticnne da 
la VoStic. 

(icnmm: Goethe and Schiller. 

(irceks: Achilles and Fatroc'los; 
Diomt*dOB and Sthen'nlos: Epaminondas 
and Pclop'idos ; IlartnoMios and Ansto- 
gi'ton ; Hercules and lola'os; Idomenius 
(1 suL) and Merlon ; Pvl'adts and 
tes; Scptim'ios and Alcandir; IUomus 
( 2 ay(.) and l*irith'no». 

David and Jonathan; tTiri'st 
and tlu; beloved di«.ciplc. 

.’‘'yrucuiifm*!; Damon and Pythia^, 
Saihanssa and AiiiOret. 

Jtvjanb: Nisii^ and Kury'alus. 

Of Fcud'tl Ilii-tory: Amys and Amy- 
I lion. 


Friends Falling out. 

I jint friend*. Mbcn the} bJI ont m<>«t rmri foemr*) )>» 
Bpon^tr, yntrjf Iv. S pOMii 

Friendly iS'r Thimas), a gouty 
b iioiH t In ing at Friendly Hall. 

/.(v/y Fnendl;/, witc of 'iirThrm.ai;. 

JI ink JViudhi^ son of ."ir 'ilumias 
and lellow-collegian with Xed PiliHhiT'g- 

tiiri. 

P>mh Ft 'c}ulh\ diugbter of •iir 
'1 honii*.. Mie inarrie*! Edward Bhu-hing- 
tiiu “the Lia<iliful man.’’—W. T. Wou- 
cnefi, //,c l/rtu, 

Fritliiof I iVif.vof'J, a hero of Ice- 
1,imlic htorv. Ho married fngtfborg 
{ In.ijt Joy't ], daughter of a petty Norwe¬ 
gian king, aufl ilie w idnw of llring. Hi*! 
mlvtnluies aie recorded in an ancient 
Icehindic saga of the thirteenth century. 

Bishop Tegner has made this 
story the grounilwork of his poem en- 
titlid J'rtt^jof's lAnia. 

iWyAiafA iinortiy Angurv'a'del. 

*** n'ltkiof ine^ns “ i>eacc-maker," 
ifbd Anijun(uhl means “stream of an- 
gai«U.”' 

Fritz (D/d), Frederick II. “the 
Great,” king of Pruaria (171*2, 1740- 

178iP» 


/hi’-, a gardener, passionately fond of 
tlowcrs, tho only subket he can talk 
aiioot.—K. SUrling, jTAs Frisotur of 
State (18*17). 


Frog (.Yiic*). tho linen-draper, Tho 
Dutcli^e 80 cmlcd in Arhuthnet’s //vsfory 
of Jdin Full, 


I w«9 a suHnins, rlr rA8U*> eiiOc tb» roreM w 
[hiiiMnriHifrtaiilwii ombiM, (hdrO; mtwm 
kUD. wuuU plnctt hh taUrSoMW liu i'olwM 
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FUDGE FAMILV 


iiettr kMt a fArtIdng tw tarckM term'itii or Ixut 
Ho dU not <wi iDHch W any sort M ittiarsfoT s rkiotit 
UiHw of liigti (neniMn wtitts a»d lo^onleni'u i lu bum 
rauseded In thM Yot it mu*i bo omit i *Jua Nb 
«afta(hir dooler •ndltitbstmijraeimlmllinun.utOnclM 
—l)ir ^IrbtiUuMt, nf JoMm /tull, v 

*** “Frogs” are called DuU't nifU- 

in>j lies, 

ProUo {Cl'iude), an arcbdtaooo ab- 
Borl^ bv a search after the plulosoi hcrti’ 
stone. De has a great repuUitMtn f r 
sanctita'i but entertajus a base juatu n 
for Esmeralda, the beautUul gip^j girl 
<}uabimodo flings him into rlio air In • i 
the top of Notre Dsme, and ilasht- inn't s 
death.—^Victor Hugo, ^otre J‘Vt> /*» 
Ftiri^ (1831). 

Fronde War (/n), a ivl.ii nl 
bquabble during tlie mini'tn. 1 1 Mi - 
ann in the miiiunt} of Louis \1 \. (lot') 
165Jj. 

Frondeur, a Mrs. f nu’ i r i 
backbiter, a railer, a ‘.cind il-uiungtr in 
<>Qe who flings stone-* itanotliir il i. i h, 
/■rondcur, “a siingtr ' jr il ‘ a-.iing ) 

* init wb it aim tliit* 1 '"bthan* ib rfr itr 
— llKM JoO 

Frondeurs, the malconttms in tjic 
Fronde war. 

Th »7 m-r* a* st* i-11 vr who s* t h nr* t U » 
itrrelv. Wlrfn > »* « my-i iIhiii ijr ir \r I 

buniis.bul t moTi'-it» pdcsirni it;r)» ^ ott 
tbrjr luuBfer lu aiijr d.t 1 1 ir tun ra. i> > nt —M »i)„ vt 


quality than a laugh; ’tia such avalgas 
cxprcbKion of the juossiou; every one can 
laugh ” '1 o lady Froth he is most gallant 
and obsequious, though her fidelity to her 
liege lord is by no means immaculate. 

iyui/v Fioih, a l»d> of letters, who writes 
bongft, elegies, ««)ires, lanqmona, plays, 
and so on *slu th nks her lonl the 
most polished ot all u en, and his bow 
the pittem of ,:r.i«i and elegance. Sho 
wntis an heroic poun ciUed 
1 iWi, the subjcit if which la lord 
I 1 roth’s loif to herstlf, Tn this poem 
bhe cills her lorl *''pnni08O*’ {FroFi), 

' and hirs(U “ Tl bh ” (her own name). 

I Her cimdiu t w iih Mr llrisk lynost blan>> 
able —, tongrtvY, ib LkdUr 

llToOi, 

Protlial, king of Son. and son of 
Amur. Ihtng ilnici bv leuipest to 
^ irno, one oi t u Oil 11 % l-ilacds, he was 
hoopiUblv uitirtuiinl l>\ Ux king, and 
1*11 in lo\i, w 'll < iiuJa, duighter of 
j S( irno king »! liusti ic or the Orkneys. 
Ik w ouhl ha\ ( r ir'it I lu r oil by \ lolence, 
but hr r bn tin i ( itlii,.',! mtericred, bound 
1 rotbnl, and, ifti r k.i ping him in laiUds 
f >r three da> n ^ent him out of the island. 
IVhi 11 Stariio wii' g illu rtd to hia fathers, 
hrothusl retunici] ind laid siege to the 
palsiH of (iithidli, but I ingai, happen- 
I ing to ariiM, u tlu Hlind, met I’rotfaal 


Front de Besuf t ^ir L un i ^^) a 
frdlower ot prince fohn of Anjfii, and 
one of knight's clnlltngers.—^ir l\. 
biott, Aan/.i'C ;*mie, Kichard I.). 

Frontolstto, the nano of 
rant's horse, liie woid means “Lutk 
head.'’—Anosto, Oihwlo lun j 

Fronti'no, the hor-e < f Hrad i- 
man'te (4 ayf,). KogtVo s h< r-u b r‘ t) •* 
l^atne name The word nt.ins 1 .'ib 
head.”~Anosto, Urhin/lu I i- /iWl dbi 

Hm nncnrTMMi FronUDo wh fh Irsl-u urt |»iir>i»*4 
al M bt[h a lUie « la r b» U } •'tiAlJ* 

XattnanteiDon vu‘>'S«'UK>S 

Frost {Jack)f Frost jirraoniued. 

JjMk FroM IooIuhI fart*! on* *t«ll rl str riifib*. 

Anti b* Mid Kow I ihod Ij* wt nf vgbt 
Hu OT«r tb« rnilfs and ov«r tb* hi. »bt 
In aienc* 1H t»k« tt>F vajr' 

XofGistM 


Frotb (Mastft\ a foolish geotknian. 
Too shallow for gt^t citme and too light 
for virtue.-^Shakespeare, JJeaswe tor 
JKwMrv'(160d). 


jyptk (Zord), a good boon eom^lnior 
Imt he VOW 9 that “ he laughs at nobody 
Imt lus own or a lady's." lie say 
^Kothuig is more tmbecoiahig a man < 


in Single lomlnt, i\»iinr»w him, and 
wcutd hs\c slim him. li { tlia hm hr- 
troth* d (disgiiivd in irmour) had nut 
intirtubid. Mbin liui. il knew that 
Ifths was Irothnls swiithrart, he not 
onh "iiartd the fix, but invited lioth t«» 
tht p.ti.tce, w-hcri" thev (laosed the nmhfc in 
ban piet and song. —(issini, ijarnc-Fhw 0 

Fruit at a Call. In the tale of 
*• j he M hiie C'at, one of ihe fairies, la 
order to siipph a certain qttren with 
fruit, put her hngera m her mouth, bha 
three times, and tlicn cried; 

A,rk»>u, peachc* ucrrMli n p'ama. dMniai pon 
mtinM. ittBitei i-.itoai, fOMwwnrhv, 

itimut* »tr*wti«Ties r u|i<ierrif-« wd all mttU ti Iniit 
com* tfn,; Mil I And tbrji cam* tuUkos ta vWiWl 
'n;ufy .< um'mw l> Vbuo,, >diry r«lH PSk# WSi>» 
Cal' IS&i 

Fuar'fed (J sy/.), an island of S(»n- 
dinavia. 

Fudge Family {Thef, a 
supposed by 'I. ifoorc to be visUitJjf 
Fans after toe fieace. It consists of Fhu 
Fudge, Esq., bis son Rolwrt, his daughter ; 
Biddy, ana a poor relation namod i 
Connor {an ardent Booaparlist irtid Ithh i 
p^ot) acUag as besr^-lesditr to Boh' 
These four write letters to their ftieiw 
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in England. The skit is meant to sa¬ 
tirise the parvenu English abroad. 

Phii fSsq.t father of Bob and 

Biddy Fudge; a hack writer devoted 
to legitimacy nod the ftonrbnna. He 
is a secret agent of lord CastlereagU 
I^Aor. V.euy], towhoni lie (uldre!«Kcs letters 
11 . and ix.,‘And points out to his lordship 
tiiat Koberi Fudge will be very glad to 
receive a snug (lovemment appointment, 
and hopes that his lordship will not fail 
to bear him in mind, letter li. he ad¬ 
dresses to Ids bri»ther, hhowing how the 
Fudge family i-* prospering, and ending 
thus: 

Slinutf wf I'tiJ t)12 Uk» ‘n.iy 
of HUiiimith »n<l of On ler 
I bo]** »>r» l«ii« if> il.' ili»» 

WfHnt Kx,n^»ntl • wt 49 1 '.rlx ■*. 

»U< All lie- 1 1 i«.fc.s. 

3/isJ ymi'/r, a sentiii<< nt.it girl 

of IK m IfAo With •* roniaiio's, Ingh bon¬ 
net ■», and Mdo. 1.- liny.” She nntes 
letters i., V., X., and sii.. di‘»oril)iog to 
her friend Poll} «r Poio'hy lh«> bodils 
of Funs, and e*!p»‘eiiillv how -hn be- 
conies arquAiidetl with a gentKin.in 
whom she beheves to be the king of 
I’mssta in disguise, but afterward? she 
disertve-rs ihiit her dieriU'^ed king calls, 
himself “colonel (“alicot.” lioir.g with 


her brother to bu} stum) handkerehiel-*, 
her \i'iona of glorv are sndly dashed 
when “the lieM blie fondly Iiud fancied 
a king ** turn- out to Is* a coiiiinon 
liULU-Uraoer. “ There >.too<l the vile irea- 
rheroiM tJmig, with Hu* >nrd-measure, in 
his hand.” “ One ti ar of«<>iit|Hu«>jion ier 


your ptor heart-broken friend. l*.S,— 
You will b" df lighted to know we are 
going to liiAr Britml to-mghf, and have 
obtaimsl the gov, rwor'a box ; \nc shall all 
enjoy ahaartv good laugh, I am sure.” 

Hub or iC'A^ rt /’u<e/C, son of Phil 
Fudge, Ksiq., a young e\*|iiisitc of the 
nret'water, writes letters iit. and vim. !■» 
hUfriend Iliuhnrd. l‘he»o letters describe 
bow French dandies dri^s, c.at, and kill 
tomu.- T, Muote tJ8i8), 

. *M* A sequel, called '/Vo.' Ftatje I'amihj 
III En>jlaiul, was published. 

FulRentio, a kinsman of Roberto 
^ing of the two Sicilies;. He was the 
roost rising and most insolent man in 
,^*^roi'fdn calls liim “a suit- 
ow&cr, and says he bad the worst report 
for britiery and ex- 
x’ . ■ ** obtained the king's 

bortfA 1 t'^inidla, and 

Kt-« favour; 

hiffl^Ui scorn, ami 
Aaonx ktlled^thQ arrogant “sprig of no¬ 


bility ” in a duel.—Massinger, The Ma-if 
of JJonour (1637). 

Fulmer, a man wiUi many shift.'-, 
none of which succeeded. He says: 

“ I have heat through every qunrier cf the compnia , . 
I iMve bltu-hriHt fm ereroiialiyoi i luve beUoHevl fnr 
freediim; 1 Ijiro oaer^ tu aerve m) rouiitry; I icon 
enaiiKnl t(i lirtray It ... I have (albeil treaeon, «ilt 
Upoami . . . And hrre 1 art up aa a iKAikMlIer, but uirn 
leave utfiKUlinii, atid if I were to turn butcher, 1 believe 
. . . they il leave offeBUiia"—Act iL 1. 

Patfij /’hbiicr, an unprincipled^ flashy 
wom.w, living with Fulmer, with the 
brevet rank of wife. She i.a a swindler, 
a scandal-monger, anything, in short, to 
turn a iienny by ; but ber villainv brings 
her to grief.—Cumberland, The West 
Indian (1771). 

Fum, (IcoTge IV. The Chinese f».n 
is a mixture ol goose, stag, and snake, 
with the bc'dk of a cock ; a combination 
of folly, cowardice, malice, and conceit. 

And where u Kum the Fourth, utir rpjnl birdf 
I byton,/A</i/U'ln, u.7(l(l*lj4l 

Fum-Hoam-tlic mandarin who rr- 
slored Malck-al-Su!eiit king t>f (ieorgia 
to his throne, and related to the king's 
dniighter (hiiclienraz [linndogdi] his 
numerous luetamorplio'-cs: He wtits first 
Piura.*h, who murdered Siamek tho 
U'-urper; tlu-n n tlcii; then a little dog; 
then 3111 Indian ni.aidon named Ma.'-sounui; 
t1'.«-n a bee; then a cricket; then a mouse; 
then AbAcnderond tho imaum'; then tho 
daughter of a rich Indian merchant, the 
•b'/.dad of lolcos, the greatest heaidy of 
tSreece; then a foiimlling found by ti 
d^e^ in a box; then liugmu queen of 
iVrsia; then a young wmnian named 
Heiqru; then an ape; then a midwife's 
daughter of Tartar}'; then the only sou 
of the aiiltan of Agra; then au Arabian 
physician; then a wild man named Kolao; 
then n shive; then the son of a eadi of 
i>/oriim: then iidervUe; then iin Indian 
prince.; and lastly Fum-Hoam,—^1’, 
Vvueulelte, (Vit;jc*c TaUs (1723). 

Fum^lloam, first nwMdcnt of the cere¬ 
monial aeodemv of Pekin.—Uoldsmith, 
Citnai of the UoWd (1764). 


Fumitoxy (“enr/A-smoAtf”), once 
thought to be beneficial for dimness of 
eight. 

lra« lh«rmlrj Aimitow |i»t« «tid Ayw-brlght for Ibr v}*, 
unybm, raqrofMoN. till. (UflAl. 

Fungo'so, a eharacler in Ben J«n- 
son'tHhiruina, Ltenj Man m His Jluimitr 
(1598). 


UAhHkr iw FunniMv to the |tb.r. 

foiM, Km/hv «» crMtim, sss (ifttb 


Fixror {intemperateanger)^ aniad man 





of great stretigih, tho sna of Oorasion. 
i>iT Geyotti the “Knuht ot lempenime.” 
overcomet) both Furor his nuithcr. 
•n<i rescnee Plmou from tlitir ihiuLts.— 
&}ionser, Faery Queen, u. 4 

SHisber'ta, tlie gvrool < f Timaldo. — 
Anoeto, Orlaiuh lunj'^o (15W ). 

FttsHboS, miniitcr ot ‘state to Vrt'i\- 
am'mous king ot Ubi'i la. %VhLn thi 
king cate down iLe boots n hicU 15 i‘u L «'>* •) 
ha3 hong defiantls on i nee, the gsuvril 
engages the king m 'tnglc roiub’it. ir<i 
••liss him. I’usbiS, thru c 'ning »,« 
kilis Bombo'^tes, “ wh »lonijutn, lilt t 
Fu? 1»08, Fusbob him. A*’ Ju ».1< f 
the farce, the slui suin n^e wi nr 
tlie uther and join tie dinu tnim-mg 
‘‘to die again to-moriow, if ti.e i b m 
desires it.— W. 11. / 

Fvrt >80. 

Ftts'ifj'-, lifk/nde if ti u ft H*rirs 1'li.r- 
kett, oneof thehf'-tton‘nb«t r-rii ei 

Fy'rapel the U/jiru, M» 

nearest kinsmin <1 kin.; 1 1 i, n 
beast>epic ul u yt n i t i t J i 'i 


G 

• 

Gabblo Botchet, i «.rv I k< t of 
Ik JOSS'S, heard at night, tor' Imdingtniubk. 
bsid to bf the Souls of anliajtn'td fluJ- 
dr a ssamtenng through tht .i.r tul Uie 
♦laj of jmlginrnt. 

Gabor, a Ilungir m who n Ud 
T'iric in suviQg crunt Strn5'» m.t in. Irurn 
the Oder, and was uujiislts <tu.-{t.t( 1 < f 
lein,? hjs ranrdertr.—Bvrtm, \\i>n r. 
iWii). 

Galbriel (i or 3 svf-) aet ording f( 
IBiUon, Is called “chief •>! tht nng(h«‘ 
|nards ' (Feoadae Imt, w. hVjj ; but lu 
ok. VI. 44, etc., Michael is said to lie *■ ot 
cdesiial armies pnnte," and Cialnel “in 
Quhtaiy prowess neitt.’* 

Ckv MkbMl bf criFit'fl) sniUc* iirfoice 
Awl tbou In ralUtnt} imona orat 
•bMmWf tend fwih Iwitlb tbcMS tsv mmm 
laiterfUb 

JfUUiii. Hradt** f«tt, vi 44. rtc. {^>s» 

Galwiel is also called “The Mes- 
Mupar «f the Hassiah," becanse he wai 
feali |sr tiU) jUesstah to execute lus orders 
m. ^ mcQh He is referred to ja 


.1j« GABRIEL L^UKU.VNVbSE. 

Darnel viu. 16, i'c. 21; and m Atiks i. 
I 19. 20. 

Oa'frvl (according to the Koidn and 

} Sales notei) 

I 1. U trom this angel tliat Bla 
t hoinct t ‘ have received the 

I Komn , and he act- the {lart ol tne Holy 
, tihobt in catiMiig iKhevors to receive the 
di\ me (VN elation. -Oh. it. 

3. It was the ingel Gabriel that won 
the builu ot Ihdt, M.ihometS foimM 
were J10, an I the numS a f'lousomf; 
lilt (f'llrKl (I) told Mduimet to throw 
a hanafiil of dnsi lo the air, and on bi> 
aoing t'K'i,\>'.o} tin >iuHu)/\cn “lon- 
' f<« nd*'d, ' *(3) Jio'tau^Ld the armv ol 
. 51 ihoiiut to appear twue aa viim .is 
I tlic irinv tippoHcd t( it. (J) he brought 
tr Ill hiaitn o“oo 'in.rl", and, jnimntci) 
I 111 !'.» hoiNt> llii/uui, ltd iliim agaiQ<kt 
the lot — ( h. HI. 

I .> liabml apj«*and twice to Ma- 
^ h oiict in luH augt lie torni tir'it “ m 
tiu hi..,hc'st (lilt ot the hun/oo,' ard 
^ n. \t by Un lob trtt ou tin tight 
h II <I f tin throne ot t»od, t ti liv. 

i. Itibriils hor<)e is lalhd llauum, 
ar 1 whu) tin ,.oldi» t^aii wa-> made, a 
little f>t the duet from umhr tms horse's 
ft a bi mg ihri wn ii.c i .ta mouth, the calf 
bvg'm to low, ani rtceiveu life. -C’h, u. j 

tmno (according to otbi r Icgendsi; 

'llip Ttr'iHni tall Gnl.ri, I “ ihe aagtl 
of n .flaiion*.,' bt'caii-e he is no m- 
(juentlv emploied b> 0o<i to carrv Ills 
DiC' ‘ages tv man, 

iiie lews call Gabru) tiior enemy, 
and the iin '>'« Un'^r 'd rath , but Micbae' 
thev tall tai tr friend, and the messenget 
ot all good tiiimgb. 

In tnid'a,val roirnnee, Gabriel is tiio 
HMond or tlK sevtn '•pints which ftSud 
‘ I. t )rt the thmni of ami he w 

Jrt (ueuflt einpIo>eil tu cany the prayers 
of man tv htaven, or bring the messages 
vl (>od to man 

Ia>ii,dill‘>w. in the 6'oWt*» £eycMd. 
makis (ittbne’ “ the angel of the muon/* 
and Hfl\ •» that he “ brings to man the gut 
of hope.” 

Gabriel XiOjeuimhsse, fon^ of 
Basil th( blarksmith of Graud Pr^ lo 
Acadia (now j&boha). He Was 

legally plighted to Erangeliiie, daughter 
of Benedict JksUefontame (Uie neha^ 
farmer of the village); but next di(y All 
the inhabitants vrete exiled bf ordiv oi 
George H.,ao<I;^etrprofi«rtyc««(hM«M« 
Gabriel was paned from his 
Wife, and Svaogellae spm^k iwr 


GALAHAD. 


GABRIELLK. m 


life in tiying to £Bd him. vMtcr ntany 
venderingSi she went to PennBylvania, 
«ad becwm n eietcr of mercy. The 
uUfOm vuited tine city, and in the alma- 
h^e the eUter saw an old man stricken 
down by tibo pestilence. It was Gabriel. 
He tried to whisper her name, but died 
m the attempt, lie was buried, aud 
Kvanjtelino lies beside him in the grave. 
•"•Lougfellow, Jlmrvjelme (1819). 

Qabrielle (Chamtunte)^ or /'file 
(fi^rieitej daughter of Antoine d'Lxtree.n 
(ginnd-master of artillerv and governor 
i»t the He de France), ifenri IV. (i.'i'ju) 
IjanjH’ned W stay fur the night at the 
ebateno daXkfuvres, Jlnd fell m love njt>i 
iiabriellc, then 19 vears old. To throw 
A veil over his intrigue, he gave lu r m 
marriage to Damcrvol dc Limumin, 

I rcatfli her duchess of I’enutort, .'lud 
look her to live with him at court. 

llir* song beginning ‘‘(hunnante 
Gabnellc * . is aaenbed to Henri IV. 

Qabri'na, wife of Ar,^e'o Itamn of 
Serbia, trirsl to seduce I'hilandi r, a 
Duttb kuight; but IMniaiider tied Iruni 
the house, where he was a guc.st. .She 
Itien Accused him to her hui^bund of a 
u anion insult, and Argeo. h.a^iog .iiipre- 
heiideii hint, eontmed him tn a dungion. 
<)ne day, Gabriua v isitid him Utcie, and 
iiiiplo-ed him to save her from a kniujit 
who s^iuglit to dishonour her. Philander 
willinglit cspuuM'^l her cause, and sh*w 
the kuight, who proved to b« her hns- 
band. Gabnna then told her eham]utm 
that if he refused U» marry her, she wunhl 
accuse him of murder to the inagistiatcs. 
tin this threat he nsamed lur, hut ere 
long nas kitlerl by poi-son. Gabrina now 
wandered about the, country as an old 
hag, and bung fastened r»u OdoriVo, was 
hung by him t<» the bnuieh of an elm. - 
Anottio, Oriando P’uttoio (1516). 

Ciabriolet'ta, govemcjiS of Ilrittany, 

: oy Am'adis dc Gaul from the 

unnus of llalnn (“the bravest aud 
strongest of all giants’').—S’nsco do 
Awodw (Jauif iv. 129 (four- 
t«®th centurj'). 


* ‘‘owpimion of sir John 
frA,« . receives his name 

Ron 5 ,? GodshUl, on the 

"^t^rioua for the many 
,, '•’*>wthhted tJiftw. — Stiftke- 
epeam, i Jiamjjv, act ii. ac. 4 (1597). 

W, aoil hoi (king of 
•bter/^ (kiittg,4jaiut's 


Turquinc, he was liberated by sir 
Launcelot du Lac. One night, sic (Mheris 
caught his mother in adnltejy with dr 
igimorake, and, hulding her by the hair, 
struck off her head. 

"Alul” **14 fir tsmonk*. *'why h«T* fan ilntn your 
own mnthert Wltb more right <ai<juld ye have ilaun im.“ 

. . . And When It WM known that dr tSaherli bad ilato 
Ua mother, Una Arthur wu |>aialng imth, and com' 
nian«{«l hUn to lenre bb eourt.—31rT. Mklory. XUtom 
tf /Vin«e 4rtkiir, U. 11)9 (1479). 

Gaiour r/yoic.V]. emperor of China, 
and father oz Itadoura (the “most bean- 
tiful woman ever seen upon earth”). 
lladoiira,inarried t’amaral'7.6man, the most 
beautiful of men .—Arah m ^thjhis (“Ca- 
maral/aman and liadoura”j. (Sco 
GiAorit.) 

GaVabad the chasto son of sir 
Ijuincelot !ind the fair Klaine (king 
I'lllea'n tlaughter, pt. ui. 2). and thus was 
tiillilhd a pro{iliccy that she should be- 
cume the mother of the noblest knight 
that iftas ever Imra. Queen Guenever 
h.i>p that '•ir Tjauncelot *'eame of the 
eij^hth degree from our Savi «ur, and sir 
thilibudisuf the ninth . .. aud,therefore, 
be they tiic greatest gentlemen of all the 
world” ipt, in, .V>). His sword was 
that which sir Hahn released from the 
maiden'n scablwird (see Hai.in), and hie 
shield b< longed to king Euelake [j&w- 
/aL‘], who rweeived it fr<*m .losenh of 
Ariiniithy. It was a snow-white shield, 
(»n wiiioli .To^eph had made a ctoss with 
his blood (pt. ill. 80). After divers 
adventures, sir Galahad came to iiarras, 
wheic ho was made king, was shown Uie 
saugT.aal by Jo.seph of Ariinuthy, and 
even “took the Lord’s body between his 
hanU.s,’’ and died, i'hen suddenly “a 
great multitude of angels bear his soul 
up to lioavcu,'' and “suhence was never 
no man that could s.ay he had i^ccn the 
bHutrixar' (pt. iii. lOHji. 

^ Sir Galahad was the only kni^t who 
could Mt in the “Siege Verilous,’* a seat 
in the liound Table rehcrwd for the 
kaigiit destineil to achieve the quest of 
the holy giaal, and no other person 
conld sit in it without peril of his life 
(pt. iii. 82). lie also dre.w from the 
iron and marble rock the sword which 
no other knight could release (nt. iii. 88L 
His great a^ievement was tiiat of the 
holy graal. Whatever other mesons 
may say of thU myaterioua subject, it 
is certain mat the Arthurian 

legends mean that sir Galahad saw w'l^ 
his bodily cj'es and touched with hia 
hands **th« mcamaie Saviotur,” zepro- 
dtteed hr the eonseemtioii of iheelemtizts 
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®f bread and wine. Other peraom see 
Ihe tieztflfonnation by the eye of feith 
only, but sir Galahad saw it bodily n ith 

bit ejei. 

tb« btohop took a tniw, vUeb wM tnwto lu tbo 
nimtH of Imad, and at th« UtUiif bj> JiAo of 

**0 Am] ttMra ouna a flgtiN In the likMXSt of a ihtkt 
aod tlM fuaee vat aa red ana M hngtit ai ftre 5 and he 
UMna hinuidr Into that bread «th <7 ww that the bread 
ytwtonolof a fleabir man. and then he put it Into the 
My .wir^ atau) then UU hreitopt took tiie ludr 
nma and came h» «r (Htahnl aa he kncsried doarn, ti d 
«««» ha ivwdtad hit Mattottr then weit he arii 
■Meed elr B;fe . , an J ki ee'ed at the tibia and mad** 
™» piawre. and eydueidr hts n-ul At ported on 1 > 
flreot mullitiide of «ni(th hear hii »ii 1 ' to hen .n — « r I 
Bt'oty, Ukttrjf tif l^net Artha.r, ui 101 li>3 tH7t ‘ 

*** Sir Gftlahalt, the sun of sir Brew* 
iw»r, muni not be conf mndetl with '.jr 
Galoluul. the son of sir Launrrlot. 

Oalahalt iS,y), calkd “ I’bc Ilaut 
Prince,’’ son of sir Brownor. He was one 
of the kniiflits of the RruPil Til la. 

’*'** This kni.;ht iiiii't not ho ron- 
founded w ith *>ir (ialahad, the -on of «.jr 
Lanncelot and J.la.ne (daii^htor of kinj 
Pellos). ** 

Gal'antyse (3 the sttod j 

to Gratinde Anioure by km.; Mohryii-. 

,11 ***^1 el*e rou a wiHtliy rtnle, 

ueM Gelanttee tiH»!ie» u in jrnur nede 
Blcphen 2i4wr«, Mure, xivul (151 

Ga'laor {brotI» r of Atn'ndis of 
Gaul, A titotiU >K fiwM'iff who^ tpi} don 
<ituxotc ‘.ate, ‘-tnado lovo to evtry 
rrctty girl he met.” Hh ativenttires 
form a ‘•twap contrast to thi *>c of hm 
more serious brother.—Am of t,a>J 
(fourteenth cfnfiiry '' 

. ;iL *’^1*’*/.’” 'aMdeil that rc-e raiitUt 

fteKnW.' He ‘.I. tie 1 . »*",7t dm 

hu UnUxr-(«nan.ei. t^m tr I i. i 

Q^'dpas, a giant of nunoBous 
neight m the army of Lucius king of 
Eonte. He wj-, slam by king Arthur, 

[X^ itrMbrI «>i V a sr*at « wt ntmed t^aUi'M 
»• ehortened k m wnitferf off toh t , le^i at -te 
art tlin>i Utter if i tue tu dn.! 
•*«, A«<1 he Miwie i tl bli bee X 

Ualoiy, J/utvry of />nnte Arthur, » UJ 

jt^ajA'ron or GArr.AVijno.vi (3 

Mc/ \ ^ »_!_ ._W eN iU m .u . . 


Whta Aprtew . . . Meant tibmra . . 

«• fft? nf Cla&aphrone wbMuv to «in 
A« WM ol hereex. Anorimt. 

IffttOB. Vtfrudiee lit fi 071 j, 

ChtHufpf or mther George Gillespie, 
neatiwed by Hilton in Sonnet, nk; was 
n SfMkttislk writer ni^nst tbe indepen- 
one of the “Aaswiibly of 

OilSte^Ay « tfia-nympb, beloved by 
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Polypheme (3 sut.). 9he beiedf had n 
b^uiache for AcU. Tbe jetloai gfamt 
crashed his rival under a hi^ <oc]& and 
Galat^ inconsolable at the loss ol b«r 
lover, was changed into a fonntaiii. The 
word Galatea is used poetically for any 
rustic maiden. 

'**’* Hantlol haa an opera called Aoia 
ami Galatea (1710). 

Oalate'a, a wise and modest lady at¬ 
tending on the jvrincess in the drama of 
l^hiinster or £«rd Ltes a-^/leedimj, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1000). 

Qal’atine (3 st/K), the i^ord of sir 
Gaw'.«n, king Arthur's nephew,—tlit 
T. Haiory, Jithtot y ot Prifue Arthw, u 
93 (1470). 

Qalbraith (Mnjur Duncan), at Gani- 
fhattuihin, a niilitia ofKcer.-^ir W, 
Sof tt. /li-i Jioy (time, George 1.). 

I Onlen, an apothecary, a medical man 
; (in d.‘-|>ar.igcmenti. Gaten was tbe most 
i.M titl’d phisician of ancient Greece, 
ami h td a greater influence on medkai 
pcjfiue than any other man before or 
Since (.\.n. 130-200). 

r'RRwml Ioann f:«len bon th« hotdl* bntM, 

VUbt la bu rear, and CullbH In hh amt 

Wm Fahnwr, VAa MUIthipmnn, 

(T>r, Wtlliaro Cnlien, of Hamilton, 
Tjsnarkshtrc, author of Jfosolujy, 1712- 
1790.) 

Galen'ioal Medic^ea, herbs and 
drugs in general, in contradistinction to 
minerals recommended by Paracei'sui. 

Ool'enist, a herb doctor. 

n>a Cakinkrt oml PinMltfu, 

S, Bdilw. SmUhnut IB. I(l«»k 

Galeotti Martivalle (MaHiiu), 
sitrologcr of I/>uis }£I. Being ashed by 
tlie siificrstiUnus ktog if he knew the day 
of hid own death, ue crafty astrologer 
llint he could not name Hie eataet 
dav, imt he had learnt thus much by his 
art—that if would occur just twenty-font 
hours iM-fore the decease of his nujeify 
(ch. xxix.).—birW, BcotL Guent^Zho^ 
tt-ottl (time, Edward IV,), 

ThrasuUus the eoothaayer 
precisely the some answer to Tlhe^tht’* 
emperor of Home. 

Qalara'na is called bf Arioito' A* 
wife of Charlemagne; bnt the Itirm 

of that emperor are nsna^ gitatt ** 
HamiltmdeUsj^.), SB'*- 

g>MBe (8^.), rastrede (2 
garde, BlaU^Me, G«m$idli 
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Mid AdAlui'da«‘—Arioito, Ortando Furuao, 
xxi, (1516). 

Gtalbro (2 Qug ditbh aliait-il 

fafre dans cctfe ffolers f Bcapin wants to 
^ from O^ronte (a iniserlv old hunks) 
to help Loandre, the old man’s eon, 
ont of a money difficulty. So Scn[iin 
vamps up a eork-and-bull story about 
Leandro Mine invited by a Turk on board 
his galley, where he was treaU-d to a most 
sumptuous rc{>ast; but when the young 
man was about to quit tlic galley, the 
Turk told him be was a prisoner, nud 
demanded £30 fur bis ransom uiilnn 
two hours’<iimc. When (leronto hears 
this, he excieiras, ” Quo diubtc allait-il 
Liire dans eeite galhre V ” and lie swears 
he will arrest the Turk for extortion. 
Iking ^lown the iniposaibihly of hO doing, 
he again exclaims, "Que diahlc ulinit-il 
faire dans cette gnJere?" and it lla-hes 
into his mind that iicnpin Mtouid gi\e iiiin- 
self up as surety for the pnvment of the 
zansoni. ’rhis,’of course, Scapin ohjects 
to. The old man again cxclami"., “t^ue 
diable nilait-il fairc dans cette galhre?” 
and commands Scapin to go and tell 
the Turk tliat £80 is not to be picked 
off a hedge. Scapin says the Turk doe? 
not care a straw about that, .and in>.ist? 
on the ransom, ** Mais, que diahie aliait- 
il faire dans cette galen:?” c)ic^ the old 
hunks; and tells tscapin to go and {mu n 
certain goods. Mcapin repUos there is n<* 
time, the I’no hours are neatly exhausted. 
“ Que diable,''cries the old’man ag.'un, 

; “allait-il fsiire itans cette galere?" and 
when at last he gives Uu* iiioiuy'’, he 
repeats the !.,imc words, “ Mms, que 
^t^lc allait-il faire dam cette galere ?’* 
’~Molibrc, Les Fuurbcricsde I'iajm, ii. 11 
(1671). ^ 

*** Votfm ia i/iiVrc moons “come uliat 
may,” »let what will hapjien.” 

Gale'aian Wool, the bust and finest 
wool, toacn fioiM sheep pastured on the 
meadows of Ualesus. 


twUttU uTibtti Odlml flumra. 

n<v«c«, CVem, Ii 6 . 10 . 

' chief of tiia Calcdoniani 

ItIw AgricaJa with great valuoi 

iSl® and died o 

*oto his mouth 
to his army bcfoi 

t 

awmuM it»r» iwtriiitAij 4 

BiWoii. l*ofjwtMMi. rat (ISIS). 


built for her a palace on the Tagus, so 
splendid that “a palace of Galtana ” has 
become a proverb in Spain. 

Qalien Restored, a mcdian-ai 
romance of chivalry. Galien was tl>t 
son of Jaqueline (daughter of Hugh king 
of Constantinople). Ilis father was count 
Oliver of Vienne. Tw'o fairies interc'-ted 
themselves in Januelinc’b infant sou; one, 
named (lalienne, had the child named after 
her, (laheri; and the other insisted thnt 
he bhoiild be called “ I.estored," lor that 
the boy would reitfuv the chivalry ot 
Cbnrlemagnc.—Author unknown. 

Qalile'o [GiMnn], bom at Vis.a. 
but lived chiefly in Florence. In 16*13 he 
[mblishcil his work on the Copcrnican 
f«jsUMii, sliouing that** the earth moved 
and the sun stood still." For thin he was 
denounced by the Inquisition of Rome, 
and accused of contradicting the liible. 
At the ago of TO he w-as obliged to abjiuc 
hissjstem, in order to jjAin his liberty. 
After pronouncing his abjuration, he said, 
in a stage whisf»er, hJ jmr si wwot'* (“ It 
does inoie, though ”}. This is said to lio 
a romance (I.''ii;t-1642), 

Galinthia, daughter of Pra-tus king 
of .\rgos, she wa.s changed bj'tlie Fatrs 
into a cat, and in that^hapc w'as made by 
Hecate her high {iriesiess.—Antoni us Li- 
beralis, J/cbiirt,, x\ix. 

Oalis, in ArthuTian romance, means 
“ Wales," as sir Ijaniorakc do GbUs, ».c. 
sir La'iiornke the Welshman. 

Gallegos [Oal'M'.ijotc], the {wople of 
Galicia (once a proviuoc ot Spain). 

Gallia, France. “Gauls," the in- 
hahitants of Gallia. 

Gallioe'ncD, priest e^ses of Gallic my- 
thoiog\, who had power owr the winds 
and wa\es. There a ero nine of them, all 
virgins. 

Galligan'tus, the giant iiho lived 
with HovuS'Pocus the conjuror. When 
dock the Ginnt-kiUcr blew the nmgio 
bom, both Uie giant and conjuror were 
overthrown.—JacA the Oiattl-hittr. 

Gallo*BeVgiciia, an annual register 
in Latin, first pvblishi^ in l/>88, 

U (■ bcUoTCd .. . 
a« U 'tmm wtU la CWIo>Ik 

T. ran ITttr (l«»). 

GkSlOoloa'nia, a furor for everj*- 
thing Preneh. Generally applied to that 
vile imitation of Freneh literature aud 
customs which prevailed in Germany in 
the time of Frederick 11. of Ftussta. ll 
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Oaxdeaae (JKicAord). alias Simon 
<IiMTXB, fUtas Edwaro Ckui^^tiax, one 
of the conspirators. —«Sir Scott, 
PetarU of iks Peak (time, Charles II.). 

GNuma, the Celtic prophetess, who 
succeeded Yelle'da. She nont to Home, 
and was recei%‘ed by Douiitian mUi gnat 
honour.—Tautus, jo. 

Oanor, Gano'ra, Oeneura, tiin^vra, 
Cenievre, Guinevere, Guene>cr, are dif¬ 
ferent ways* of bpelhng the name of 
Artliur’s uife; edled by Geoftrey of 
Monmouth, Guanhiimi'M or Guan'hnmnr; 
but Tennyson has made Gucnticrc tlie 
popular £^gli«!h form. 

Qants Jaunes {Den), dundif-', n«n 
of foshtun. 

I Gan'ymede (3 a beautiful 

Phrygean bov, who was carrtd up to 
Olynipo** on the bat k of an t i^b to tio- 
oome cwp-bi ircr to the god-* ’ns't id of 
Hebe. At the time of his t-ipiure he 
was plaiijg a flute while tmuing Ins 
father's sheep. 

Thtw fril a flt.W alien O inw e.! j went tij»— 

Zbt. flute tliiit he wn^ w >nt t pU* i 

Ii itt low It nrurt, li 

(Jupiter compensated the I oj s father 
for the lobs ti his son, by a {lair of 
liorse*,; 

lennjson, speaking of a great reverse 
of fortune from the highe-'t glorv to the 
lowest shame, says: 

Thee mijunted C invmeue 
To Ivffilile 1 iMOTiu OB the m > I m m 

J'rtnmr IM. 

The Birds of Gant/tne U, t aglt * Gany¬ 
mede is repr(ii*entcd as sitting on an eagle, 
or attended by that bird. 

Toeee upon her sborNhrr flial ^nJ rmld fs.l. 

Anii wBDtonl/ to batch the tirli i f f. iri;i nt • 

Driitun, I‘olj/o’tnjn It (ISIS) 

Ganymede is the constellation 
Aqmrtas. ^ 

Qaragantua, a giant, wtvo swil- 
fewed five nilgrims with their staves m 
» salad.— 2he Jhstory of Oamiftntaa 

Ytm nmit bomnr me flnrasuitm* mmitb be'on* I cbr 
utter to Ions « *wnl —ShtJutpewt, at ion Xilr St, act 
Uhae. S (IMO). 

Gktr'cias. The vml of Peter Garcias, 
money. Two scholars, jonmeying to 
'Salamanca, came to a fountain, which 
twre this in8cri(>tion. “ Here R buried 
^ soal of the licentiate Peter Garcias.*’ 
Oae adiolar vrest away Jaughing at the 
Hdtion ef a baried tew, but the other, 
hsM knife, loomted a i^oe, J 


and fonnd a purse containing 1(K> daeats. 
—Lesage, Gu Bias (to the reoderi 17|5). 

Qareilas'o, surnamed **th6 Inca,'’ 
descended on the mother’s aide from tb** 
royal family of Peru (1580-1568). He 
was the son of Sebastian GarcilMo, a 
lieutenant of Alv'.aiado and Pizvro. 
Author of Coinm-nlnrtts on the Origin o/ 
the [n'as, thxr Laxi-^ and CroitrnrfMmf. 

It VM fnnn pivtk vl trsdlttiuu thtt (titUhow f.N«Icon> 
ptt'u! hb accuunt if thi Yncni *'I I'wi . ftwn 
anr rut vlnrh hi' ni«*lh« m pniMMft w tnt biM.1 
of tb« Y uiB^i UUkht) itu lu hci }*vjtti tlmt cm <,ollectiil 
ttu maU'i *Jk of hu hutuir —iiuMrtufMB on the Ora n* 
Oman 

G trcilaso [oi i a YflaJ. c-illed " The 
Petrarch of Spun, bom at Toledo 
(l.'iJ0-ir»68). Ill-* piiiuis are eclogues, 
odes, and ilegit-* iil grtat naZret^, fiirnee, 
and harmouv, 

‘'Mtir'iiii * III *1 111 It* jTW* upon hl< book. 
l(iMcan(.r Oatniit. > * ' 

J1 • /on Juan I Si DolfH 

Qar'dari'ke (1 v>,/.). So Hnasm u 

called m the / Id is. 

Garden ot tU Ai tenUne, lurcuman, 
a province of liiunoi \vjus. 

Gtojtn uf Jnitfui, Worcestershire 
and Kent arc both s > i ailed. 

Garden vf 1 i>n, t arluw, in I,einster. 
Gnrdin < j 1 nn^pt. Italy nnd lieigiuin 
arc both so c iIU d. 

Gntdcn of train », Ambot'>e, in the de¬ 
partment of Indre-« t-f.oirp. 

Garden of />. U f, ()udt. 

Ga/dinot ffu/v, Sicily. 

Gnrdin ot i^ouifi IVoVy, aouthera divi¬ 
sion oi GlatnorganHiiire. 

Gmtkn of Hpiuti, tidaliici’a. 

Garden, of the U sf, Illinois and 
Kansas are both so < ailed. 
itartln ojtlu! Wot Id, the region of the 

MlsSlaSippl. 

Garden {The), CJovent Garden Theatre. 
The “ lAnc,'* that la, Diury J.ane. 

He msum^nl (he Ganten, eiwl afterranU the (eute 
W 0 MiKrea4)r, Ttmpie Star ,isrS 

Gardens of the Sun, the Ea&t 
Indian or 3Ialayan Archi{>eJago. 

Gardening {father of Lemdsettfe), 
Kenotre (1613-1700). 

Gar'dinor {Jluhard), porter to Mis^* 
Scraphine Arthuret and W sister AngC" 
lica.-'hir W, Scott, Uodgamil^ (time, 
George 111.). 

Gar'dmer {Colonel), colonel o£ Wsinff- 
ley’s regiment— Hir W. Scott 
(tune, ueojge II.). 

Gareth (Sir)^ aoeof^ng to> simiiBit 


GARETH. 


GAEGAJrrUA. 


m 


roniMoCi vraa tha youngest son of Lot 
dog of Otkoey ona Morgawse Artliar's 
ho]il}>«iiBtor. Hu muthorf to deter him 
: 'rom etttenog Arthur's court, said, jest- 
iitgly, she would consent to his so doing 
if ne concealed his name and went os a 
<4cuUion for twelve months. To this he 
:igreed, and sir Kay, the king’s steward, 
nu^named him Beaumaios,” because 
Ills hands were unnsually large. At the 
ind of the year he was knighted, and 
obtained the quest of liiiict', who craved 
the aid cd some knight to liberate her 
-ister Lion^**, who was held prisoner hv 
'.ir Ironside in Caslle IVnhuii. l.inrt 
treated air Gaseth with^rcat contuniety, 
ealUng him a washer dishes jintl’a 
kitten knave; bat he nverthnw the 
live knights and libersted the ladv, ivh<>iu 
he marmsl. The knights were—nrst, the 
Black Knight of the Blnek Lands or sir 
I'ere'ad ;2 si//.), the Gnen Ivnight or air 
i’crtolojH', the I{c«l Knight or sir I'cri- 
niu'nf‘S, the Blue Knight or air rorsauiit 
tf India (four brutlais}, and lastly tlic 
Red Knight of the Re<l lutnds or «ir Iron- 
Mde.-~Sir T. Malory, f/to/oiy of JVtnce 
Arthur, i. 120-163 (1170;. 

According to Tennjaon, '■ir Gareth 
was ‘*the last and tallest son of Lot king 
of Oricney and of licllieent Iiu uifo.” 
He served ns kitchen knave in king 
Arthur's hall a twelvemonth and a da\, 
and was nick named Fair-hands ” (/>.•( >/- 
tttcing). At tho cud of twelve niontha ho 
was knighted, and obtained leaxe to 
accompanr Lynvtte to the lihoratiim of 
her sister Lvonors, who was held capth r 
m (Jostle rerilous by a knight uilled 
Death or Mors. 'I'he lausages to the 
I castle were kept by four brothers, eulleii 
! bv Tennyson, Morning Star ur Thoa'- 
phorus, Noonday Sun or Meridies, Kven- 
lag Star or Hes^ros, and Night or Nov, 
all of whom ho overthrew. At length 
Death leapt from the cleft skull of Night, 
and proved the knight not to kilt him, 
seeing that what he did Ms brotlicrs had 
m’'de him do. At starting, Lyneltc treated 
(^amth with great contumely, but aoLtened 
to mm mote and more after each victoij', 
and at last married liim. 


He Um tala tn oMen timMt 

w Uwt dt <W«tli «>addad I^onon) 

XStaUsop, mA 4n«tten. 

Oatrth and is in reality an alle- 
f .of lionyan’s Piftjron*# Pro- 
the warfare ol a (Kristian 
^ glory. 

**»**de« Uv^ in Ca^le PeSlonp, 
Wm nuke^UoD^ I lepreacnts 


the ** carnal world,” which, like the in- 
habitants of the City of Destruction, jest 
and 5eer at everything the CJhristiaa does. 
Sir Gareth fought with four knights, 
keepers of the roads “ to Zion” or Castlo 
Perilous, viz., Night, Dawn, Midday, 
and Evening, meaning the temptations of 
tlie fonr ages of man. Having con(|ucred 
in all lliese, he had to encounter the last 
enemy, which is death, and then tlie bnde 
was won—the bride who lived in Castle 
Perilous or Mount Zion. 

*** Tennyson, in Iiis version of this 
bMutiful alfcgory, has fallen into several 
gtiiie errors, the wor«it of which is his 
making (Jareth marry Lmet instead of, 
the true bride. This is like landing lua‘ 
Pilgrim in tlie City of Destruction, after 
having finifelied his iuuiuey and ]ias&od 
tlie Hood. Gareth’s ordher was wedded 
to the world (<.'•. Lmet I, but Gareth him¬ 
self was married to the ‘"true Bride,” 
who dwelt in Ca‘'lle Perilous. Apollier 
grave error is making ilcath crave of 
Gareth not to kill him, as what he did he 
was compelled to do by bis elder brother?. 
1 uiust runfess that tliis to me is quite 
past understanding. — Sec A’' f -■ 'uut 
ijHcrif*, January 1!*, Febmarv M, Man h 
Id, ior.S. 

Qar'ffamelle (3 sy/.). wife of Gran- 
gousier and daughter of the king of the 
I’arpnilloiH. On the day that f>he gave 
birth to Gargantua. .she ate Idqrs. 2 biiuh, 
.‘i peck.s and a pipkin of dirt, tb^ mere 
remains left in the tripe which she had 
for supper, although the tripe had been 
I loaned with the utmnsl care.—Rabelais, 
i. 4 (1533). 

Gargamolle is an allegorical skit 
on the ovtravagnnoc of queens, and the 
dirt is their pin-money. 

Gargan'tua, son ».f Grangousier and 
Gargamelle. It iieodcd 17,913 cows to 
siqiply the Imbe with milk. Like Gara- 
ganiua (^.o.), he ate in his salad lettuces 
as big aa walnut trees, in which wero 
larking six pilgrims from SebasUan. 
He founded and endowed Die abbey of 
Thelcme (2 syL), in remembrance of his 
victory over ricrochole (3 sy/.).—Itabc- 
lais, Ifar^antua, i. 7 (1533). 

* 1 ^* Of coone, Gargantua is an alle¬ 
gorical glut on the allowance accorded to 
princes for their maintenance. 

Oar^iUm^a Mara, This tttare was 
as big ail six el^hants, and had feet 
with fingers. On one occasion, going to 
school, '*boy * hnng the beUs of Notre 
Damo de P|«is <m his nuwe's nsek, 
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jHffiles; Wt when Parisians promised 
to TOed ais beast for nothiag, be re'-tored 
the peal. This mare bad a terrible tail^ 
** every vrlut as big as the steeple of St. 
Mark's,'* and on one occasion, being 
annoyed by wasps, she switched it abont 
m vigorously that she knocked down all 
the trees in the ricint^*. Gargantua 
roared with laughter, and cned, 'Me 
tronve beau ce! *' whereupon the locality 
was called " Peaucv."—Kabelais, (jni~ 
gamtuft, i. 16 (l.idSl. 

0£ counc, Uus “ nure ” is an allc- 
goncal skit on the extravagance of court 
mistresses, and the ''tail ’ is the «uito m 
attendance on Uicni. 


OuTgan'tuon Ciirnculum, a 
course of scudics including alt lancuage'v, 
all sciences, all tlie tine arl'<, Mitli all 
athletic sports and cahsthcnir exercises. 
Omngonsicr m rote to kis son, saj mg 

“Thw rot 1» s ntir tn Ite n lUl n in tCrr 

hew jnuul '< ou list rrt know Ut ism# of h tlip 
tUUar« .md hsbits tf ill fishu all f jwls uf tJiv lur ill 
cbnihsiAtf rr>e^ kiln mils, ttunerai. nui.. nidim us 
•tonsa 1 «r(ld furtlirriniire luio »*o i thv Tsi 
nunl.sb ftnd (lisufiti. sml t.pt n kn t 

«i«n, toKttI pf «iih PS nr 'viicu«ee *t v t nr * ti odprn, 
(innSMdrvui'-tubiljJS I'anMJrU li SiloU 

Gor'gery ( Ifrs. Pip's si^ti r. A 
Virago, who kept her bus band and Ptp in 
constant awt. 

Joe tiart(\rg, a blacksmirh, married to 
Pip's p stcr. A noble-hearted, simple- 
minded soiuig man, 11110 loud Pip mn- 
cerciy. Iboiigh imuriith m manners and 
nngaii) tu apf/carance, (iar.:fn' was 
one of natnre’s gentltupu.—C. />ick<ns, 
Orettt n\ (I'lfiO). 

OargoTiille (2 the /nat draj-* n 
that lived in the beine, rava' mI Ib/iiei, 
and was slam by ht, li ima'nm in the 
seventh century. 

Garland of Howth (Irrlanil). the 
book 01 the ffiur OosfKds ]trts«*ned in 
the abbe}' of Ilowtl., remains ol n!ii<h 
still exist. * 

GharUc. Ibe pervevor of the sultan 
of Casgar says heuew a man nho lost his 
thumra and great toes from catmg garlic. 
The facts were these; A >uang man was 
iparncd to the favonntc of ZobeidCs and 

g aiiook of a dish containing garlic; when 
e neot to his bnde, she ordered him to 
be bound, and ent off his two thumbs and 
two great toes, for presuming to appear 
before her withont having pum^ hut 
ffe^lners* Ever after this he alwayi^aBhed 
bhi hiisdi 120 ttmes with alkali and soap 
dlsgr partaking of garlic in a ragout.-- 
<**Th« Purveyor's 


Gar^ratt {The mot/or of). Garntt is 
a villsge between Wandsworth and Tool*, 
ing. In 1780 Uie inhabitants associattH} 
themselves together to resist any further 
encnachflaents on their common, and toe 
chairman was called the Mayor. The first 
"mayor” happened to be chosen on a 
general election, and so it nss decreed 
that a new mayor should Iw appointed at 
each general flection. This made excel¬ 
lent capital for ele*’tionceriog squibs, and 
some of the greatest wits of the day haro 
ventilated political grievances, pobeted 
political charactcTM, and sprinkled holv 
water with good stout oaken cudgels 
under the muk of ‘‘addfiLsaes by the 
niavors of Ganatt!" 

.S. I note has a tarce enhtk'd 7%e Mayor 
if O'anatt 1176 . 5 ). 

Garrawasr’s, a coffee-honse in Ex¬ 
change Alley, uhieh existed torl^JC years, 
but IS now piillcii down. Here t<i was 
»oM in 16 j 7 tor sums varying from I6s. 
to 'ill", pel lb 

Gai'ter. According to legend. Joan 
coiinte**!! of Salishon u cidentallv slipiwd 
her g.*irt<.r at a court ball. It was picfced 
up by her roval partner, l.dwarn Ill., 
who gallantU divtrtvd the attention of 
the iTucsts from the lady b} binding the 
blue band round his own knee, saying, 
AS hr did so, " lluni soit qui mal y 
pense.” * 

Th« mrrji tivoleit if nil iruKlnxilItwa 
U u sniiKhi diiiklii r til tu tl At Udt Oaim 
VVh ««rtMriti|>i Nl ' iwn «t ttw iNia. 

> tbin I.iu*ninv 1 it. t ot iA« X 

Gartha, si-iter of pnnci Gswald of 
Vcni'na. 'll hen Gsnald n.is slain in 
single tonibar by (londibert (a eombat 
provoked by lus'own treachery^, Gattba 
used nil her*efforts> to stir up civil wari 
but Ilermegdd, a man ot grm prudence, 
who loved her,^ was the Mithor of wiser 
counM], and diverted the anger of the 
camp by a funeral pageant of unwoMl 
splendour, .\s tbo tale is not finished, 
the iiUimate lot of (iartba is noknown.— 
bir AVilham Davenant, Oondibert (died 
1608). 

Gas'abal, the 'squire of don Gklaor. 

(ciimIwI wh a moR of wch dkmM llMt tlw MUbw 
nama* Idm oolr onn tn tb« eemw of bki Mtowtoffu* 
lilftM7 —Oen {. Ui S USUqi 

Gascoigne (Sir Wdlmn). Bbnke- 
speare says that prince Henry **stRwk 
the chief justice in the open court {” bnt 
it does not appear from matery tmt may 
blow was given. The fact is wls t 

Om or Om fiftfViRtaiiiwv o** ndew tafne rws- 
mthtfl for tmnr, tbw i<riiitw ttotwiaM m MMsuri MU 
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11 ^ be dew him end cut off bis bead. 
OitboniH armed as a combatant, mingled 
with the fighters and was w'oundod, 
Ganl saw wbet be thought a youtli dying, 
and went to offer assistance, but found it 
Was Oithona,' who forthwith expired. 
I>isconso!ate, he relumed to Dunlathmon, 
and thence to Morven.—Ossiau, Oithon-T. 

Hb voice was like nutny ttrauus.—Osnan, Ungut, lit. 

(Homer makes a loud voice a thing to 
bo much commended in a warrior.) 

fraut (.1) generally means a French¬ 
man ; and Gallia means France, the 
country of the t'cltae or Keltai, calUd by 
the Greeks “ Gallaiai,” and shortened 
into GaiU. Wales is also called Gallia. 
Galis, and Gaul, especially In medi.x-val 
romance: hence, AmHdis of Gaul is not 
Amadis of France, but Amadis of Wales ; 
sirLamorahe deGnlis is sir Lamorakc of 
Wales. Gaul in France is Annorioa or 
Little Britain (Brittany). 

Qaunt'grim, the wolf, in lonl 
JiTttou's F^jriinso f the liMne (1831). 

Bruin h a]waff In tiie lulit. and Caunt^rini aiwiu'S in 
a I'aMiOft.—Ct. iji. 

Gautier et Garguille, “all the 
world and his wife." 

Se njoc>i«T de Cn^itier «t Gaivuille 1“ To make game of 
•very one “) —J / Vem-a i’rvvrrt. 

Gaya'ni, the ijseudonym of Sulpice 
Paul t.Tievaljer, the great caricaturist of 
the French CAaricari (I803-lii66). 

Qawoche (2 syl.), type of the 
Parisian street arab.—Victor llago, Les 
Iliserabies (t862^ 

Gawain [Ga»c'’n], son of king I/)t 
and Morgacse (Arthur's sister). Ilia 
brothers were Agravain, Ga'bens, and 
Ga'reth. The traitor Mordred was his 
half-brother, being the adulterous off¬ 
spring of Moigause and prince Arthur. 

was king of Orkney. Gawain was 
the second of the fifty knights created b^ 
king Artiinr; Tor was the first, and was 
dubbed the same day (pt. i. 48). When 
the adolterous passion of sir Launcelot 
for qneen Guenever came to the know¬ 
ledge of the king, sir Gawain insisted 
that the king’s honour should be upheld. 
Accordingly, king Arthur went in battle 
arrav to ^nwicke (^riffo»y),the “ realm 
of SIT Launcelot,” and proclaimed war. 
^ere sir Gawain felt, according to the 
p^mdiecy of Merlu, “With this^ord 
idbaii Launcelot slay the man tlmt in 
tida world he loved best ” (pt, i. 44). In 
tmt aame bnttla tlm king was told that 
MU Hordred had nsuqwd his 


throne, so he hastened back with a!} 
speed, and in the great battle of the 
West received his mortal wound (pt Ui. 
160-167).—Sir T. Malory, Jfistonj 
JPrinoe Arthur (1470). _ ^ 

Of Arthurian knights, Gawain is called 
the “Courteous,” sir Kay the “ Rude and 
Boastful,” Mordred the “ Treacherons,*^ 
Launcelot the “Chivalrous,'” Galahad 
the “Chsistp,” Mark the “Dastard,” sir 
Palomides (8 syl.) the “ Saraecn ” ».e. 
unbaptized, etc. 

Gawky (Lordu Richard Grenville 
(1711-1770). 

Qaw'rey, a flying wemau, whose 
wings stirved the double purpose of Hying 
and dress.—R. Pultock, Peter. 

(1750). 

Gay (fdVa/fcr), in the firm of Dom- 
l)cy and Son; an honest, frank, in* 
genuous youth, who lo%'ed Florenee 
Dorober, and comforted her in her eady 
troubles. Walter Gav was sent in the 
I mcrohantnian called The Son and Beir^ aa 
junior [«rtner, to Barbadocs, and sur¬ 
vived a shipwreck. After his retutn 
from Barbadocs, he married Florence.— 
0. Dickens, Shndtey and Son (1846), 

Gayless (Qtarks), the pimnylesa 
guiti>r of Melissa. His valet is Sharp.— 
Garrick, T/ie Lying Vati't (1741). 

Gay'ville (Lord), the aflSano^ 
husband of Miss Alscrip “the heiress,” 
whom he detests; but be ardently lovea 
Miss Alton, her comtuinion. The fonner 
is conceited, overbearing, and vulgar, bat 
very rich; the latter is modest, mtmng, 
and lady-like, but very poor. It tons 
out that £2000 a year of “ the heiress’s” 
(iropcrty was entaited on sir WlUkuft 
Charlton's heirs, and tlierefore descended 
to Mr. Clifford hi right of his mother* 
I'his money Mr. Clifford settles on bis 
sister, Miss Alton (whose real iiama is 
Clifford). Sir Clement Flint tears the 
conveyance, whereby OUfford retains ^e 
£2000 a year, and sir Clement settlei 
the same amount on lord Gayvitle, wbo 
marries Miss Alton atku Misa Cliffond*, 

Lady Endty GaytiUe, i^er oi lord 
Gayville. A bright, vivadous, and witty 
lady, who loves Mr. Cliffi^ 
also greatly love# lady bhuily, bat, »* 
deterred from proposing to her, beas^ 
he is poor and imeqnal bi> her In a 
position. It tarns oot tikat ha Mtoatf 
£20100 a year in right of his mol^, 
Cbrndton; imd is tbot ihiablad ie 9^ 
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littiwlf to tile lady, by whom he is 
licceptcd.—General Uurgoyne, Thelhirea$ 
11781). 

Gms^bon, the block slave of the old 
(ire>wondii|)per, employed to saeriflce the 
Mnseahnaus to bo otrered on the 'Mnoun- 
tain of hre.”—Aro6ii» A'lyAia (“Amgiad 
and Assad")* 


QazfittO {Sir Ortni'ini)^ a man who 
Oelij'htH in news, without having the 
blighlest coniprehenMon of politics.— 
Samuel Foote, Th^ Anujhts, 

Gaa'nividos (3 s>{L), a Persian 
dynasty, whiA gave dour kin,;«j and 
lasted fifty yonn. It was founded by 
Hahmood Gasui (!>U9-1049). 


GteTjer, an Arabian alchemist, born 
at Thous, in i'ersia (ci.^hth centnfy). lie 
wrote several treati'.e-, on the “art of 
making gold,'* in the usual 
jiargon of tlie iktioU ; and hence our word 
jfiwrisA (‘Menseless jargon”). 

Tt)tt»rt Itw Arnti ti> (Vl<rr tdiixhl . . 

Tbe tiiiUi (rf Pri (I twO Youth 

Uinglt iluWi /A« OuttlM 

Qt^dos {Jo9hiui)s the nuakcr. 

A’tirA.V (MkSf «i>ter of Joshua. 

i'/uVtjt) Ui’ddiS, grandfailier of Jo dun 
And l!ach«] (leddes. - Sir W. Scott, 
yauntkt (time, (ieorge ill.). 


Gehen'na, the place of everlasting 
(onnent. 8ililcliy speaktne;, it means tiu> 
Vallw of Hiniio'm (He 
eactifice? to Moloch were oliered, and 
where refuse ol all sorts was hiibsCipK'Hi iy 
least, for the consumption of which tires 
jfwcre kept constiuitly burning. Tin re 
*was also a sort of aqua tvjaua, called 
|U<7Uor fiVActiihi. 

I!o!» HAUrit »»«> lx» httutrir, 
ilut li> nie the t's t ih, mr < •^lennv 

i 1 *aa (ibli/r.i t/'jvnd. 
And blaclk CS«h«tuia tMOnl, the tis^^' ’t 

lUttutt, /'anifiiw /«>/, 1.4 <A (ISOS). 

Gnierstoin I Gi'.tjr.sfmtfl, Arnold 
onutof. ^ 

Cuwt Ai^/cri of Gckrutein^ brother of 
Arnold Itiederman, disguised (1) as the 
of St. PhuI's ; (-') as pre- 
maeht i)i the secret tribunal; Id) aa monk 
^MontSt. Victoire. 

Le called “The Jlaidcn 

« the Mist,' daughter of count Albert, 
Wd baroness ot Arnhoim. 

grand- 

*efcer of ^nnt Arnold. 

of Qeitfsteint father 
W. Scott, Anne of 
l<iewrstein (time| l5dward IV.I. 


1 

I 


Oeislster (PeUrMn). one of the in¬ 
surgents at Liege [Zc.rtjfs],—Sir W. 
Scott, Quewbin Durvoard (time, Edward 
IV.). 

Q^ith (Ocorgd)^ a model of nntiiing in¬ 
dustry, perseverance, and moral courage. 
Undaunted by difbculties, he pursued Ins 
onward way, and worked as long os 
lireath was lelt him.—Mrs, Tranord 
[ItiddullJ, George Geith, 

GhBlort, UlcwulljTi’s favourite honnd. 
One day, IJewtllj u returned from hunt¬ 
ing, when Gehrt met him smeared wiUi 
gore. The cliieftain felt alarmed, and 
instantly w'ont to look for his baby son. 
lio found the cradle overturned, and all 
around was <;prinkled with gore and blood. 
Ho called his cliild, but no voice replied, 
and thinking the liotind had eaten it, he 
stabbed tlie animal to the heart. The 
t umiilt aw oke the babv boy, and on searcli- 
ing nxirc carefully, ahuge wolf was found 
under the bed, tpiitc dead. G^lert had 
ijJani the wolf and saved the child. 

An I n >« s (rslLuit tomb they rai 
W'itb 4<>tl> Mnil|>luie decked. 

A)iit imrl I'** rtiiiied with bu ijtumi, 

Poor (ill rC. biine, |ir(>t«t. 

Bon. W. li. bimit.er, Kith (("iSdleit'e Gran*]. 

TiiU talc, witlia slight difference, 
K common to all parts of the world. It 
is b Id m the (rt&hi Jiotnanorum of 
Foll'ciilus, a knight, but the wolf is a 
“ 'i n cni,” and t'olUculus, m repentance, 
inako:« a pilgrimage to the Holy* Land. 
In till* feiUi^krit Yer.si<>n, given in tiic 
I‘tiui'>d ‘ttnntra (a.d. 64 ti)» I"* 

t.ild of the bi^min Pevasaman, cr 
*■ iclmcumon” and “black snake” taking 
the ]-laces of the dog and the wolf. Ir. 
tlic Arabic versnm byNasr-Allaliftw'elfth 
century), a “w'casvi” is substituted lot 
the dog; in the Mongolian Ulhierm a 
“jHilecaf,’’ in thePerMan StndibaJmntehf 
a*“cat;'’ and in the JltioftadeM (iv. 3), 
an “oiter,” In the Chinese Krest of 
JVurfs jrvm the Garden <j Ha Law^ tJio 
(log is an “ ichneumon,” as in the Indian 
version (a.d. tit>8). In Sandabar, and 
also in the Hebrew version, the tale is 
told of a dog. A similar tale is told of 
c/ar I'iras of Kussia; and another ocouis 
in the ^'cen IFtsc Masters, 

Gkfl'latly (iJatfe), idiot servant of 
the bawu ox Eindwardinc (d sgt.). 

Oid dartet GeUatidt the idioCs mother. 
—Sir W. Scott, Mraoerkg (time, George 
IL). 

%* In son* odyNdons the word is spelt 
“Oellatley.” 



GELOIOS, 


OLMINJ. 


Qeloi'OB» S>Hy LanghUr r>cr*oniik<i. 
Gtioio* IB slam by Encra'U-H 
oncp) in the battle of Maosoul, (Giwk, 
gtlomf ”lacetiouj».') 

C«ioHw next muun) ^ mertv 
ttlioae Ufe va«lauidtiter\ais and miitlt mbptieot 
n i broad to iha»« tbe in x{«8t ibeok 

\ reared hew) wn orahiit or) « 

P tl nm J^rhrr lJu i urpl« /i/o» a t I m. 


Gem Alphabet. 

•'-o tj t^flt 

Ameth} st 
Bert 1 

Chr%solK‘ni 

Biamnntl 

Smeiald 

Pelapar 

Garnet 

Hyacinth 

I«‘ocrase 

Xtanue 

lit nx-wapphirf 

IT itrohu 
0]ial 
PtroDo 
Quart/ 

Hubs 
S ppfain 
To|)az 
Unanito 
■Vi'UMiniU 
W i hiri- 

Xmtmu 
Zirci n 


> i ^ 

Asnti 
Basolt 
CJU-holo 1 * 
Dl'tSfU K 
■EKrt ptj ui pcM It 
Fiu t 
Gniuic 
Hcl tr>4t 
J I'jH r 
Xr k'tlc ii 
Xiii i" li uli 
M u’li 
Nt-j mtt 

Pwr| \ \ r\ 

Quart a_ * 

B 1 , 1 ’ »r 
S ir*i >i V \ 

Ui*’’' i-ui inn» 

V» rJ inti j )t 
Wt t il 
Xt’ Mle 
Zurli ( 


Gam qi Normandy, 1 1 u i 
dauffbur ot fCicinrd * Uu liaia 
dnkc of Momiand}. Sht Itrsi iiitrnrd 
I ’ticlrtd II. (f LngUnd, ii d thi o * mute, 
but survived both, and dieu in lii >2 

ere 1* a »♦/*» trVl tl at f' njx miu i oce ) > •'•t t t' 
iT't'rio'* Tan>usr)arip>ao(pul»t| an t p t ae miioe ur 
h Initial Hi a Clear* 1 himieir b> U a of wnlkin., I i ti t 

fubt uvrr nd h A id'nigldtiarw v( liou* Wnj, iiun -- K V 
ilrttaMUl OUf Afutary AZ 

Gem of the Ocean. Ireknd i<* 
ra!lrd b> 1. Moon “fu'-it ot |ht 
((laa, UH: pearl«1 thf> act " 

Gems emblems of the TweUe 
Apostles. 

A’MiRKw, the brijrhfc blue. 
tnibleinaiie of his heavonly f<»th 

hABTifOtonfiVV, tJic rt-d / iru xn^ 
OERbleniatic of his ni'irtvrdotfl. 

jAMSb, the white * c W(.c</v7i/, tni- 
bltaiatic of hi# ponty. 

.UsiKS THE L#S», the foptu, r-nj- 
blemahe of delicacy. C 

the memltif emblemafic of h-i 
yootb ttut gentbnottl 
Umgxw^ die mmhijst, emblematte 
•f MW. Mattlieir mu once a “ pnb> 


hevn/' but IV13 “ ')obtied’’ bj the loavin 
of ('hnstlanitj. 

McrrHiA#, the cArvAO/ife, pun* an tun- 
shme. 

Pkikk, the jasper, hard and kohd a-* 
the riK'k of the t hnnh. 

ruij Ji*, the tr.aidlv <.»«/» >ivr. 

Snihov «i the pink AyatwfA, 

emtdeinitic < f mint Ump< r. 

'Ill\i>i)f 1 *>, flu* xh i'topra^f ( 1.1 
Uemiiio of ‘•imitv and tla^ttu]Ile'*H. 

liioMAs 1/ jtt ind* Unite in lustn. 
eiuhleuiatic d his doubting;, taitlu 

Geina Bynibolio of the Hiffonths. 
Jin/ir*,, t'le ’ftoinih or hvaemth, 
s\mln li/int; rt ivtincv adft ddehrv. 

hhtuxti I, thi nnuuvst, svnibidufng 
{(•ut of nan i ind si tmftv. 

F *• , th* 1 1 1 ■'t )nt t r J taper, svn.- 

1 Ii/in^(oiri < tiidsui'f-md n/eiou^, 
«I f< rjirise. 

if) th< »ij hr* vid dtamoTMl, 
"v ulMili/in,^ ri} til ii<< ii.d )im eenot 
l/i/ tiltin'ail \ir.l»oh/in^ buCitSi 
in J )vc 

/'iHf tiic * 141 *#^ \i boli/in,* long lift 

i id hi ilth. 

ful f, jijt t m I mn, svmb 1/ing cun 
IL tviih rf'•ultmg titini lor/itfui less. 

/l»/i4 /, the ("irdonjv or onvx, avu 
In], inir ot njii/il fdu’iW, 

"i/* Hi tr, tilt chrvHolite, «ymlHdiziiii 
J 'tsi r\ ui£n fn.in fidlv, or ik cun 

th( aqua-marint*. opal, t 
l»nl, ‘■viiiboh/tng hoje. 

.\ h.N » th( t< p u, sj nilAdi/ing fi4<dit5 

» 1 1 midship 

j> xt bit UK timptoi e or ruby, «yuj 
I (ih 111 /brilJi tnl'Uettas, 

*„*■ Muae dt ubt extHtH between Mai 
aid fun*, .hill and Auguiit. Ihus son 
c t) 1 a /a/' to Maj, and the etnert^id u 
( lilt, tin I triHliin to Angtut, and thi 
l>,X to Iiilv, « 

Gembok or Gemsboc, a «ort c 
r 4’ a iiRfivt «l bftuth Africa. It • 
i-ivj, siout antmal, nhicK mnkeir 
’ si of It t II' ni 4 ao even to licat oS th 
lion. 

l tr iitio ih< >*a Mitftm; th*MWii 
lh< nrrihik i.ut TV k unUiwWind 

!*» i»n I) Um hciiI nf mtrr tiMi the tiMtd* 
or t»vi r tMaotNl Imux iMcb^ UMI 

Hrith Orirtun ibttxto «im tier ImE et eet 

Jmui laailMf, m nmUrUtf^ 

G&m'xm (‘♦fAe futru*'). Oaatur aw' 
Pollux are the two pnnripti 
constellation; tbe lonner bai A blui^^ 
bilge, and tiie latter a damask isd. 

2p» oiM newvMlt ( UtaioiMib hti i iisiie liiiMWi 1 


M«»(l4)T«aaMMniC ^dMOMkluMi 


Ukrowibi 

JMua 
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Gemini. Kra. Bro-mi^ make* Ero 
^«w in th« coQfiteliation Gemini a 
eyubftl of tha increase of tiie human rac<>, 
and she loved to gaxe on it.—R. B. 
Brovnoing, A Ifraam of Exile (18^). 

Qoneu'ra. (See Gikeura.) 

Queen Gnioever or Guenever ia 
Bometimea eoUed “Genenra,” or ‘*Gd> 
novra,” 


Gone'ya Bull (27.c), Stephen 
Marshall, a Colvinistic preacher* 

Gtonevi&ve ('^^), the patron saint of 
Paris, born at Xauicnrr. She Mras a 
shepherdess, but went to Paris when her 
paruDta diel^ and was there during 
Attila's invasion (A.r>. 4r>ll, She tdld 
the citirens that (iori vrould sjvxro lh»> 
city, atMi *‘her imdudiou ramo tnio.'" 
At anoUicr time, she pn>cuted food f<ir the 
P.irkiaos suffenm; from fumme. At In r 
riHjuest, Ch»vis built the clmrch of Sr. 
Pierrr ft St. Paul, aftenvords callid 
Ste, Gencvilwe. Her tiny is .hintmrv d. 
Her relics are deposited in the I'untiulon 
now called by her name (4iy-.)12;. 


Genii or Ginn, an intoruu diatc race 
botwwa angels and men. Tliey nileil on 

f aith before the creation of Adam.— 
i’Herbelot, BMietheque Omntalc. ;»j7 
ad!)7j. 

Solomon is anpposed to preside 
over llie whole race of ironii. This seems 
to have ariren from a mere confusnm ot 
words of somewhat similar sound. 'I he 
chief of the genii was calhd a sulev- 
' man, whtdi got corrupted into a proper 
[ name. 

L Qtaiius and Common Sense. 
IT. Moore aijs tlxat Common Sense and 
Genius ouco went out together on a 
ramble by moonlight. Common Sense 
‘Went prosing on His way, amv**il home 
jm good time, and went to bpd; but 
iGemus, while gazing at the stars, slum- 
(»1^ into a river, and died. 

LV M b)ld of TbalOs the 

^hiluMi^er by I'lato. Chaucer has also 
allusion thereto in his MUter'e Ai/t. 



" —~ wemr umr mn 

in a rnarM pit MUi. 
ui ^?^**??* ^ tMttoral son of Lnerez 



nsnenaBu. jn «« 
™i™d he wet^ to Vonioe, hoard 
we eeendalou* enmity of Luenaia, an 


IJTJ 


with the heedless petulance of youth, 
mutilated the duke's escutcheon by strik¬ 
ing out tho B, thus converting* Borgia 
inlo Orgia (off/ia). Lucrezia demanded 
vengeatfee, and Gennaro was condemned 
to death by poison. When Lucrezia 
di'soovored that the offender was her own 
son, she gave him an antidote to the 
poison, and set him free. Xot long after 
ibis, at a banquet given by Kcgro'iai, 
I.ticrc/ia reveak’d herself to Grnnaro as 
his mother, and both expired of }>oiBon in 
the banqm t liall.—Donuetti, Euorezia eft 
Burjm (18a 1). 

Geimil {B'tlph), a veteran in the 
troop of sir Hugo de Lacy.—Sir W. 
Scolt, Tin’ I'ntrothtHi (time, iUury II.), 

Genove'fa, w ife of Siegfried count 
pnlatme, of Jlraliaut. Being sus- 
jHoUdnf iiiildeliu, she was driven into 
the iorcbt of Ard'‘nuos. where she gave 
birtii to a Son, who uas suckled by a 
white doe. After a tune, Siegfried dis- 
lovired his error, and both mother and 
rbild were rs'?t'»red to their proper home. 

— German ir H<>rtis, 

'I ieek and Muller have popularized the 
traditi.m, and Eknujioch has mad^ it the 
subji‘cL of a drama. 

Gentle Shepherd (77ic), George 
Gioruille. In one of his spi'ochtfs, he 
cwlaiiiied in the Ilouoe, “Tell me 
whin.*!" when 1‘itt hummed the Ime of 
a popiiliir hiijQg, ‘Mienfle bhephyrd, tell 
nie w boro ! ” and the Ilnuse was convulsed 
wilh laughter (1712 177U). 

denfle k’nf { The), the title and 
chief charaoi«'r of Allan Ramsay's pM- 
loral (172.b). 

Gentleman of Europe i2%cf^st)t 
George IV. (17C2, 1^20-]8iW). 

It «tithe "flni gentUiniUi Id Euivj«a*In whowtdeh 
lire*) lice Ui (. lUwiion immuhI her ounUtmUiin, And (iMk 
her di RT»o in iv|>utAUnn ; wi It murt be ftu dbliqridtr to 
Ambt h«r virtue W'liat n ni>lil»> hjii rtiiiti m of ebn 
r4iU.r muit there not Jure been iM Vjnit| Fair when 
tliAt auKuU enirnusn wiu tmeMml truh U>e (Ula of 
/Vemhir CUnttttkmum ol aU heiOM S — that'keno, 
Kuntt^ tMf (IMS/. 

Gentleman of Eun'pe (nrdt), Louis 
d'Artom* 


GenUeman Smith, William Smithy 
actor, noted for hia gentlemanly deport¬ 
ment on the stage (1/30-1790). 



of York.—Sit 
(rime, Richard 


riie>di|beBtIer of John Jdengs 
(Inn^per at Sir W. 

Anac 0 / Gadirajaik (time, Edward IT.)* 
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GEORGR IV., ETC, 


Gktofltey Cragron, the hypothetical 
tume of the author of the SMch-BooM^ 
by Washiogtou Irving of New York 
()81S>1B20). 

Qeorgrb (Honest). General Monk, 
GeotM dnke of Albemarle, waa so 
called by the votaries of Cromwell 
(1608-1670). 

George (Hr.), a stalwart, handsome, 
simple-hearted fellow, son of Sirs. 
Rouncewoil the housekeeper at Chesney 
Wold. He was very wild ns a lad. and 
ran away from his mother to enlist as a 
soldier;'but on his return to Kngl.tml 
he opened a shootinc-gallery in Leicester 
Square, London. When sir Leicester 
Dedlock, in his old age, fell into trotiblo, 
George became bis faithful attendatit,— 
C. Dickens, Bleak Uoxtse (l8o3). 

George (5/,), the patron saint of Kng- 
land. lie was bom at Lydda, but broiii'ht 
up in Cappadocia, and suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of Diocletian, April ’J3, a.i>. 
308. Mr. Hogg tells us of a Greek in¬ 
scription at Kzrn, in Syria, dated 8 10, in 
which the martyrdom of St. George is 
referred to. At this date wan living 
George bishop of Alexandnaj with whom 
Gibbon, in his Deciine and fall, has con¬ 
founded the patron saint of Fagland; bur, 
the bishop died in 362, or fifty-nine years 
after the prince of Cappadocia. (See 
Red Cross K> ioiit.) 

Muasulmans revere St. (Jeorge 
under the name of “Gherghis.” 

St. Oettrge's B’ynes were taken to the 
church in citr of Comstauiinc, 

8t. George's ih'ad. One of his heads 
was preserved at Rome. L<'mg furgotten, 
it was rediscovered in T.>1, and wa-i given 
in 1600 to tlie church of Ferrara, Another 
of hia heads was pWiserved in the church 
of Marcs-Moutier, in Picardy, 

81. GeorovS lAmbs. One of his arms 
feu from heaven upon the altar of Pait- 
taletm, at Cologne, Another was pre¬ 
served in a religious house of l{amh^ 
and was transferred thence in tbc niuth 
centoiy to Cambray. Part of an arm 
w*5 {^resented by Robert of Flanders to 
the city of Touiouse; another fotrt was 
given to the abbey of Auchin, and 
another to the countess Matilda. 

Oeorge and the Ilragon («,). 
SL (ter egCf son of lord Albfrt of 
Covenky, was stolen in infancy by the 
weint lidy of Uie woods,” who brougjit 
'#lie lud ep to deeds 'il Wpss. His body 
Cbm iharks; a on thd breast, 


'f 


a garter round one of the legs, and a 
blood-red cros.s on the right anh. When 
he grew to manhood, he fought against 
(he Saracens. In libya he heard of a 
'huge dragon, to which a damsel was 
daUy given for food, and it so happened 
that when he arrived (he was 

Sabra, the king's daughter. She was 
already tied to the stake when St George 
came up. On came the dragon j but the 
knight,* thrusting his lance into the 
monster's mouth, killed it on the spot. 
Sabra, being brought to England, became 
the wife of her ddiverer, and they lived 
happily in Coventrv rill death,--^ercv, 
HI. iii. 2.' , 

8/. George awT the Dra^ony on old 
guinea-pieces, was the dcsigrt^of Pis- 
trucci. It wa.s an adaptation of a (U- 
drachm of Tarentum, n.c. 260. 

'Ihe encounter between George and 
the dragon took place at Berytus (JScy- 
rut), 

'Ihc tale of St. George and the dngon 
is told in the Gold'u Legends of Jacques 
do Voragine. — See Sl Baring-Gonld, 
Curims Moths of the Mtddle Ages. 


Qeorge I. and the duchess of 
KondaT {171!)). The duchess waa a 
German, whose name was Krangard 
Moliose de Schulemberg. She was 
created duchess t<f Munster, in Ireland, 
baroness Glastonburv*, countess of Fever- 
sham, and duchess of Kendal (died 
1743). 

George II. Uis favourite was Mary 
llitward, duchess of SutTolk. 

George II., when angry, vented bis 
displeasure by kicking hts hat about the 
room. We are told that Xerxes vented 
his displenaure at th« loss of hia bridge'* 
by ordering the lieikspont to be let¬ 
tered, ksh^ with 800 stripes, and. in* 
suited. 


George IH. and the Fair 
Quakeress. • \Vhen George lU. was 
aljnnt 2tt years of age, he fell in love with 
ILannah Lightfoot, daughter of a linen- 
draper in Market Street, $t. •Tsmsa^t. He 
married her in K<*w Cbun^ 17&8 »l but, 
of coarse the marriage was nos rfcog* 
niaed. {See Lovkks.) 

%* The following year (Sepfcttnlwo 
I76tn, be married the princess Ofeariottfi 
of Mecklenbnrg-Strelita. fiatinail htpbt 
f.nifc mnrri«»d a Mr. Axfoxd, and pssSHt 
ont of public norioa. 


Jeorge rv. and Met, -3^ 
ihiusoh* genetallf ndl|sdi 

A 


GISORGE. 


GERALDINE. 


Mary Darbyi at the age of 1$, marrif'd 
Mr. Robinson, who lived a few months on 
credit tuid woe then imprisoned for 
debt Mrs. Robinson songht a livelihood 
on the stage, and George iV., then prince 
of Wales and a mete lad, saw her os 
“Peidita,” fell in love with her, cor¬ 
responded with her under the assnaied 
name of ** Florisel," and gave her a bond 
lor ;[^20,000, subse(|ueDtly cancelled for 
iiQ annuity of jSAOO (J758^18UM). 

*** Oeo^e IV. was bom in 17G3, and 
was only 18 in 1778, when he fell in love 
with Mrs. Robinson. I'ho young prince 
suddenly abandoned her, and after two 
other love aftatrs, privately married, at 
t'arlton House (in 1785), Mrs, Fitzherbert, 
a lady of good family, and a w'idow, 
••even years his senior. The marriage 
being contrary to tlie law, he married the 
princess Catoline <if llruoawick, in I7y">; 
but still retained his cimnei'tion with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and ndiled a nciv fn- 
vonrite, the countess of Jersey. 

Qeorgo [»>« Lavaj.]. a fr< nd of 
Horace de lirienne fi sy/.). ilaiing 
committed forger)*, Carlos ( ifius marnuis 
d’Antas), being cognizant of it, had him 
in his power; out Ogaritn (t/'int Martha) 
obtained the docunieut, ami returned it to 
< ieorge.—E. Stirling, O'rpAan oftUe / a 
-Siv! (1856). 

Qoorffe-a-Grocil, the pinner or 
ponnd-Keeper of Wakelleld. <>ne *•£ tlie 
: chosen favuuritos of Rohm Hood. 


(enl p*r»in»num. 

IW <]wmiu lirortituii, On^num. 

Non »»il in tutr.tim, 
rinim ro|’'«rt ikofall lUKt^uin, 
UWdtiiHhjWfaraa, 
iMiMe Gcorglo OirUiir emm. 

OtwhItm I ICiw). 


In WnketWd town, »o plMumni, 
owiptl 1 Oflonen aOixtn, ilie , 

him iiut, but npii'tt intUMid. nr, 
go • »l8n. ‘'Tho lt«d;- Ur, 

”Ui»n4 *TOwb «)Ui «]« iikn neti .r, 

WU*t WMtl avQ«(u-«aor U«ctor( - F V S. 

"♦* Rol^rt Green has a drama entitled 
f/«f Pinner of Walu'ficki 

[^Oeprgo Street (Strand, London), 
j 5 streets nam^ after the 

Buckingham, The scries 
Street, Villiers Street, 
pwe street, and Buckingham Street. 

Women (2^). Allah. 

^Mestial harem, com- 
to select for him 
iZa ® loveliest won^^n he could 
journeyed into Ftonkis- 
F«r MW from ;|^e country of Gt« Jnglis 


o.anied off the king’s daughter. From 
Germany be selected other maidens; but 
w’hen he arrived at Gori (north-west of 
Tidis) he fell in love with one of the lieau- 
ties, and tarried there. Allah pnnished 
him by death, but the miudcns remained 
in Gofi, and became tlio mothers of the 
most beautiful race of mortals in the 
whole earth.—^*1 Legend, 

Georgina fVesey], daughter of sir 
•John Vesey. Pretty, but vain and frivo¬ 
lous. She loved, as much as her heart 
was suM'cptiblu of such a passion, sir 
Frederick Blount, but wavered Iwtween 
licr liking and the policy of marrying 
.Vlfrcd Evelyn, a man of great wealth. 
Wlien she tlioaght the property of Evdyn 
was insecure, she at once gave her hand 
to i,ir Frederick.—I,ord L. Bulwer Lytton, 
Muneg (1810). 

Geraint' (^^jV), of Devon, one of the 
knights of the Ri*imd Table. He was 
marru-d to E'nid, only child of Tn'iol. 
1-Varing Irbt Enid should be tainted by 
the »|iicen, sir ticraint left tlie court, anil 
retired to Devon. Half sleeping and 
hair waking, h«' nvorheard part of Enid's 
woids, and fancying her to be unfaithful 
to him, treated her for a time with great 
har^hncAN ; but Fnid niir<ed him when he 
was woiuulitl with such wifely tenderness 
lh.at he coultl no longer doubl her fealty, 
and a conipleto understanding being estab- 
Ii>hed, “ihoy eiow'ncd a happy Li^e with 
a fair death.”—iTonnyson, Jdglh of tlie 
K^nj (•* Geraint and Enid ”). 

Gcr'aldin (Lord), son of the carl of 
Glcnallan. He appears first as William 
Lovell, and afterwards as major Neville, 
lie marries Isabella M'ardour (daughter 
of sir Arthur W'BTdour). 

Nir Agmer de (ierahUn., an ancestor of 
lord Gcraldin. - Sir M’. Scott, The Ai»- 
Ugmrg (time, George III.). 

Gor'aldine (3 s.vL), a yonng man, 
who comes home from Jus travels to find 
bis playfellow (tliat shoold have been bia 
wife) married to old Wincott, who receives 
him hospitably aa a friend of his father's, 
takes delight in hearing tales of his 
travels, and treats him most kindly, 
tieraldino and the wife mutually agree 
not in any wise to wrong so noble and 
confiding an old gentleman.—John Hi^- 
wood.l^ Englim 2^i>c//c»' (1576-1W6). 

(kroddiiu an orphan, the ward 

of her uncle count de Valmont, ai^ the 
betrothed of Floriaft (“the foundUngof 
the forest,*' and die adopted son of the 
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Thi« foTindliag turns out to be 
lut retd son* wbo had b^n rescued by hia 
mother and carried into t}ie forest to bare 
him from the bandft of fA»n|;ueAilIe, a 
deepexate villain.—W, Ihmoud, Tla 
SwatUing of tho Ihrut. 

Geraidme (The ih.r), the ladj nho>ie 
prai^iefl are sunpf by Henry Uoaaul earl 
of Surrey. Supposed lo be l.li/alwth 
FUzserald, daugluer «»f Gtrild I'lt/t'eral 1 
ninth earl ot Kildare. She marri«'d the 
earl of Uncoln. 

Qerard an I ul 'hi mi 

(1645-lf»U7), v»lio toiii]ilctI the n 
, it i i. nf jr hi , ft r« 
Jkdiijenantm . J x>ti j» mi, »« lIo >'> 
Johaius int'fii'it, AKo .i.lhir^ of the 
Hcrhnl ct urtt // ’'»•/ i ' I' in(\ 

(mi). 

or th<M im>«t Lf' f' 1 * < r>» »»■ I/' ’ w * ♦ ■» *» w 
Te thoM uniun W S > r. ( ^ i t v I) i* «r jw 

H«t dtilfUi Ctenri I 'I'S 

!>'«> >,/’<j> bi n 11 E tietO 

Gerard^ atlinbint < ^ '■ir Pi<ri'k f oar- 
teiia (pro’vosf of I’l’•tn ''ir \\. Scult, 
/hir JAiii / Itiii lit Iliri. IV,^. 

Gerhard the Good. .i mi rcham f f 
Colc^e, who e'\thu».:<>s hi-, i.ih irti^ihL 
for a car^o ot » hn-.fian •-.am <, rh it i e 
may pve them tbtir 1 b* rt\. Ik r* t tiiH 
onl; one, who js tiiO wile *it Willia'ti 
king of Kn.'land. SLt i* .ibf at t>i marry 
the merchants •> m, nhin the kin,^ "Ud- 
deniy appi*ais, uj«.,iiix».d «•< a [il^'riui. 
Gerhard rcetoro tm wih, ehijw both oit 

Emrland, rifuM® ail r» i irtnpeD'.e, and 
remains a int^rthanc o.^ b>*f>ro flu'lolf 
of Ema (a mmne*in,^* n, fitfhnit'a Oifjd 
tdurteenlh c<.ntur>). 

Ger'lOU. So Willnm IJrowne, in his 
Brtlunnkt’i Pastotaii fiifth sont'’,, (ails 
Philip ot Spam, 'ihe iliiisK.n is to 
Oeryon of badea ((«< A*), a m« nx*^er with 
three bodies (or, n othir w irds a ki»y 
over three kin^doniM) slam by IkrfuKs.*^ 

•** The threp kingdoms over whuh 
Philip rettpicd yri re biiatni benuany, and 
the Netherlands. 

Oerlinda or Qirlint, the motlier 
of Uartmnth king of S'orwav. \'Vh<'n 
Bsxiiiiuth earned off Gudrun the dangh- 
tot of Betted (Atttkt)^ who rifusul to 
marry him, Gerunda put her to the mobt 
mcwal work, such as washing the dirty 
iineB. Bat her iover, Berwig kl^ig of 
Heligoland, invaded Norway, and having 
aomed a complete viotory, Gerhnda 
l(t deadt.x-'jfn AnghhSktjem Pom (Qup- 
teCBth eenhiry). 


German Xilterati^^ GirtAn- o/), 
Gotthold Ephraim JLessrog (itSd>i7dI). 

Germany, formerly called Tongxes. 
'fhe name was changed (according to 
fable) in compliment to CtePraana, aieter 
of .lulius Cwsar, and wife of Salvius 
liFabtm duke of Hrabant.'^Jehan d« 
Maire. fftndc, iii. 20-98. 

Geoffroy of Monmouth says that 
Kbraurus, one of t be desccntlants of Brute 
king oC Britain, had twenty eons, all of 
whom, except the oldest, settled lu 
Tongres, which was then called Gerraanv, 
lieeause it was the land of the gemtam or 
bruilicrs. „ 

Tlime ip'nnA’u »uhliw sUOmiUllir, 

0( stlkum It higCt 

Si>fnMr. FitArg 0«mn. IL ie(lS90* 

Geron'imo, the fiiend of Steinarelle 
(.< /f.). Sganarelle asks him if ne would 
sd\isc bis marrying. “How old are 
\uuf” asks (icronimo; and being told 
that he is 6.1, and the girl under 20, says, 
“ No. ’ hganattiEe, greatly displeased at 
hts ad\ tee, declartx he is hale and strong, 
ho Uacs the girl, and hastrouitscd 
ui m.sm* her. **'lhen dooii rculike,”says 
(icronimo.—Mvlicre, /Ic Manage iWfX 
(1661;. 

'Fhis joke IS borrowed from BabCH 
lais. raniti :e asks Pantag'mel' whether 
he a%hiKii» him to marry. “I'es," says 
the prime; whcreupim Panuige stater 
scural objection'*. “Then doot,” says 
the prince. “But I wish to marry," 
va>« Pannrge. “ Then do it by all 
mean'," sa>s the pnnee. Every time the 
prince advises him to marry, Panurge 
objects; and esery time the prince 
advts<»» the contrary, the advice is 
eouallv unacceptable.*—Pontm/ruc/, tii. 
9 (1545). 

Geronte' (2 sy/,), father of Ldindre 
and ilyaemthe; a miserly old honks. 
He has to pay Heapin £80 tor Gw 
“ ransom ’* of Leandre, and after iumm: 
exhausted every evasion, draws out hut. 


pur-if to [lay the mon^, iteyrnff* 
i urk H a villain! " *' Yes/'says Scapin i 
** A mscai!" “ Yes," says Seaptau ** A 
thief"’ “Yes/* says Scapbi, 
would wring from mt £90 1 wtmld he?” 
“yea," sa\s Bcapin. **Oh, if I cst«* 
him, won't I pay hint oai?** “Yes,' 
says bcaptn. Iben, puitiiig Ids paff<' 
b^k into his pocket, he walks 
*' Pay the lansorn, and bfing Met 
boy.** “But the money: wfawe's ik* 
money?" fsyiiBcapitt. “Oh,dM«^i^f* ] 
it you?’* “No.** says fiesuliK 
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forgot,'* says Gdrapto, and ho pays tho 
inonoy (act'ii. ll/.^-MoUfere, iif'S JPbw-. 
[wiwV^pm (1871). 

In Uie English version, called The 
ChMts ttf by Otway, G«*rontvj 

ta called Gripe,” Hyaeinthe is calleil 
** Clara," fi6i»dro is Anglu'tzed into 
“ Leanuer,” oq« 1 tiie sum of atoney bor- 
covad u i^UO, insUiul of T^JO i‘cu<>. 

fhytmte (2 ay/.), the father of Liioinde 
(2 %/.j. Ih wanted hh daughter to 
luarty Tlorice, but as hhe loved L< anJri>, 
is order to avoid a marriage sho deu-sted 
she preteniittl to Iiavo lost the power of 
wticulate speech, mni only an'-wer<’^l, 
“ lias, hi, hoff I ’* “ Han, hi', hon, h.in! 
Sganaiidle, “le mi deem nialgn* lui," 
hci isg that this jargon was put on. and 
ascertain trig th.it l.eandre wu" ]icr loier, 
>ntroduc< d hull as an 'ip.diK i- .r\. and the 
yosDg man soon oir'cieJ .i pirUii cm** 

With “psUs marnmooiae. ’ .Mnlun*. L 

Attdcciu (Ui'iij). 

Ger'rard, king of the he.:,'ar', ih-.- 
goued under tip naroi' of He js 

tiiefaUicrof Flore/, thciich menhinr of 
llrnges.-‘Uc.auini>nt ami Thu her, Tk 
Hcfjifitrit' Buih 


Gkir'truda (2 iy/.), Hmnlet's mother. 
On the ilaalh oi lu-r hn.li.tnd, who was 
king of Oeiimark. she nmrntd ( hiulr.i'', 
tlie Ut« king's brother. Otrlmde was 
WcesBory to the uiunier of her Jir-.t 
hnaband, and Claudius was prineipiil. 
pasdiss pr**paied poisoned wine, wliitli 
K intended for Hamlvt; but tin* tpiein. 
ot knowing it was jioisoned, drank ii 
nd < ted, ilamh'i, seeing his mother 
dl dead, rtish(*d on Uie king and killed 
im.—Shakesiieare, JJatnltl (IfiOd;. 

*** Jn tJhi* Utmit-tui ftf JfttmbMtf tier- 
nde is called *' (ieruth." 

Gertnuk, dangliter of Albert imtriarch 
[ Wy'omlng. One day, au Intiirn 
sought to Albert a lad (nine years oM> 
Henfy, Waldegravc (2 sv^-)i amt 
ft the mtriarch he had promised tlu‘ 
ya mother, at. her death, to place her 
i usder his care. The lad remained at 
yomi^ for three years, and was thv*ii 
tt to his friends, when grown to man- 
o^,Henty Waldegrave returned to 
and married Gertrude; bwt 
W »oaths afterwards, Brandt, at the 
^ army of BriGsh and 

CmU^aUsekcrl thescitloiuent, ami both 
Gertrude were shot, Henry 

Mdagton, whK& waa fii^Ung for 


American independence.—Campbell, Ger¬ 
trude of Wyomivj (ilM)9). 

'*,• Oanipbidl i^ents Wyoming on <l»e 
flrst syllable, but it is more usual to thri< 

( the accent on the second. 

I Genm'dio (Frav), t>. Friar Gerun-i* 

I the hero and title of a Spanish Toman* e, 
by the jesnit He I'Fsla. It is a satire «n 
toe absurdities and hod ta.ste of U.r* 
popular prenciiers of tlie time (I75s). 

Gte^ryon’B Sons, the Spaniards; so 
callwl from Geryon, an ancient king of 
Sjiain, whose o\en were driven off by 
Iier'ciiles, Ihw task was one of the 
hero’s ‘‘twelve laUmr*!." Milton uses 
the expression in Pamdisc Lost, xL 410 
(IGO.'i). 

Geryon'eo, a human monster with 
three bodtPi. He wui of the race of 
giants, being the ‘•im of (ireryon, Iht 
t\T.int who gave all *-tningen “as food t» 
his kine, Uj« and t!ie fioreevt kme 

alive." Giryoneo pniniisod to take the 
soung widow Ihdgd (2 st/L) under his 
protection ; but it was like the Avolf pro¬ 
tecting the lamb, for “he gave her 
eluldren to a drca»lful monster to devour.” 
In her despair, she applied to king .\Tthur 
for help, and the British king, espousing 
her cause, Po,*n lent Gerjoneo **dnwn to 
the hou*.e of ditl*'." -Spenser, /Itery 
<ii>nu V. 10 , 11 (luOdi. 

“Ueryoneo” n the house of Au**- 
trh, and Philip of Spam in particular. 
“ King Arthur ' England, and the earl 
of T.«*iepster in particular. The “Widow 
Ihlgc" IS the Netherlands; and the mon¬ 
ster that devoured her children the in- 
«luisition, intrmluced by the duke of Alva, 

ileryoneo" had three bodies, fof Fhihp 
ruled over three kingdoma—-Spain, Ger¬ 
many, .and the Ketherlanda. The carl 
of li«‘u-ebter, sent m 1585 to the aid of 
the Nctkcrhunds, broke off the yoke of 
ITiilip. 

Gos'mas, the impenitent tliief crnci- 
ficd with our l/ord. In the apocryphal 
Ootpel of Xu'odemus, ho is caUnl Gestas. 
The penitent thief was Dismas, Dysmas, 
DemaS) or Dutnacus. 

Itow bodito OR tarw fKMWi hms aqitne: 

TIinnu and QtomMasd th* Power nivlWh 
IhumM veekt beai<ea. Ocmrm hi* oim dfemnatloiii 
1ti« Ml*l.ftne aaeksoar iRnnm mid rndMUlOR. 

^ nC.R mlatHtrluni, 

Gessler (A(5tvdU), the brutal and 
ty^nieal gDvmmor ^ SwitemrUmd, ap¬ 
pointed by AostHa over the three fonw 
cantons. When people reno in lo- 
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tMUioDi Gessler iiunilted them by hnistint; 
lu8 cftp tik a pole, and tbteatening death 
to any ooa vIm refused to bow down to it 
in narerence. Wtlliaixi Tell refuj^cd to do 
BO, and was compelled to shoot at an 
applo placed on the head of Ids own son. 
Hanng dropped an arrow by accident, 
Gessler demanded why he had bniiight a 
second. “To shoot >' 0 u," said the in¬ 
trepid mountaineer, “ if 1 fail in tny 
task.” Gessler then ordered him to !<■ 
cast into Kusnacht Castle, “a prey to tho 
n»j>tile8 that lodged there,” Gessler went 
in the boat to see the order execnieil. and 
as the boat neared land, Tell leajit on 
shore, pushed back the boat, shot Ge^-Ier, 
and treed his country fnuii Aii-trvin 
dominaGon. — liossini,' OMiicliM It'll 

Oeta, according to sir Walti r Scoft. 
the representative of a .•'tock s{a\i: and 
rogue m the new comedy of Grttvc anrl 
Rome (? Gtfies). 

fhe prinripal dianofar, iifxm nn>l (n- 

(vanitr tba nidv |r!4 uwn!iy tints >1 (>>« odi f iii> 
• wittr. All I uukliini'Mit u n*. 

tb« conadant ot 4 wi]‘| v. 1 vi>i, vi int li« 

aidit 1b ii» ptaoi enJen>).iry bi • Hrat a t ii| ’ • ut, »«*< 1 r, 
and grlpliis £iU>*r.—Sir Walter Scott, Tfi 0 Ivarm. 

Ghengis Khan, a title as»unitd by 
Tamerlane or Timtur the 1 artar (Id.bi- 
140.V. 

Ghilan, a district of iVt^ia. notonom^Iy 
nnhealthy, ami rife with airue, 

cholera, and plague. Hence flu* I\ cMnii 
preverb: 

” tet him «tio If tavi ot Uf» rtttrt to Oh bn ’ 

Giaffir [At'o/./f], pacha of Aby'dos, 
and father of ZvMka l 0 ^u.le('.AaAj‘ He 
tells hb daughter he intends her to mnrey 
the governor of Wagne'aia, but /uleika 
has given her plight to her cou>‘m .Selim. 
The lovers take to flight; Giuflir ptir'me.s 
and shoots Selim; Zulcika dies of grief; 
and the father lives on, a broken-hearted 
Old Buua, calling to the winds, ''Where 
is my danghtc^?” and echo answers, 
** Where ?'^Byron, /frw/e 0 / Affydos 

(ms). 

OiBm*0ottid suleyman 

yt the Feiis. Baving reigned seven hun¬ 
dred yeans ho thought himself immortal; 
hat in punishment, gave him a 
ImmiMi form, and sent him to ift'e on 
myth, where he hecame a mat conqticror, 
lod tttled aver both the East and West. 
llMilmiwnrtc of tho Peris* abode was corn* 
pMad of gttKBt duyso'Ue, tho leflection 


of which gives to the sky its deep bine* 
green hue. 

8cm) bMunMi forth In vmj (pork 
Tb«t thrhil fr>A/i boiimth Um Hd, 

Brisbt u Uie jciwol >•! OlmuikkL 

llyron, rkc Ofoour (1813)1 

She onir tho »tiK>rw» monoirli kaO Khown bmw» 
aninur for iha carbunrlo of lltainaeliiiL—IV. SocktiircL 
r«aeA (iTHiii 

Giants of Mythology and 
Fable. Strabo makes mention of the 
skoicten of a giant 60 cubits in height. 
Pliny tells us of another 46 cubihi. Boc¬ 
caccio describes the body of a giant from 
bones discovered in a cave near Trapani, 
in Sicily, 200 cubit-i in length. One. 
tooth of this “giant” (weighed 200 
ounce.s; but Kircher sa\'9 the tooth and 
bones were those of a mastodon. 

A»:'asias, one of the I ych»ps,—(InvA 
FtOtli', 

^ Ait.VMAHTor., ihc giant Spirit of tim 
Cn|to. Hiii lijM ucru bhwk, tietli bine. 
e\es shot uith liMd I'ro, and voice louder 
than U.uudcr.—t funoi»... Luanda v. 

.Kgaiox, the liuodriHl-huitdcd giant. 
One of the 'I itai'<t.—<ii>c'4 yid*'c. 

AgTiux, one of the giants called 
Titans. He was killed by the Parcap.-- 
(juek Fable. 

Ai>*yom:i s f-l/'.y/.d.nw- c] or Ai/cigx. 
brotlicr of l*orfih\ non. He stole some o* 
the bun's oxen, and Jupiter sent Her- 
culfs agaiPc-t him. but he was unable to 
pretail, for imniediaiely the gianttooche'i 
the (art!) he nceised fresh vigoui. 
ralias, seizing him, curried him beyond 
tiu- m«ton, and he died. His seven 
daughters were tiirnefl into halcyons or 
kingtisber*.—ApollonioH of iJhodes, ^■If- 
'.lauvtic Fxi%'ddn>n, i. 6, 

I Aii'GKnAn'. 'Dio giant Orion is sc 
called by the Arabs, 

At.ipaM'Auox or Ar.ii'iTARyox, em¬ 
peror of Trapobnn.—/Am Quwte'. 

AT,or.'oH (4 S'//.), son of 'liuin ami 
Terra.— tlreck Fufde. 

.V).oi'i>k.s (4 4^*,/.), sons of AlCPus 
syf.}, named Otos anil Ephialt^ 

Am'erart, a cnicd giant, slain by Gay 
of Warwick,--Pefcy, AV/iotie*. 

A.NGOii’t.AVFitK, the Saracen gUmt* 
He was 12 cubits high, his face meumt^w 
3 feet in breadth, Ins nose was P ipeb^ 
long, his arms and legs 6 feet. He hod 
the strength of tliirty men, andThb ma^ 
was the solid trunk of an oak treOy 6^ 
years old. The tower of Pisa 
iierpendicularity by the weight of tw» 
giant leaning against H to rret 
He waa slalnln ehigla combnt by RoiaQ"* 
at Fraiuao.<«y£|4o«> GtigwsiBilHmai 
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Ant^os, 60 cubits (85 feet) in heipht. 
—Plntarcb. 

Akuks (2 one of the Cjoiop**.— 
6’iwA /uWc. 

AscArABT, a giant 80 foot high, nml 
xtith 12 inches between his eyes. Slain 
bv sir Bevis of Southampton .—JirUnh 
i Me, 

Aiuxs, the ^iant of the Atlnn Moun¬ 
tains, who rariiei the worbl on bis bnek. 
A look of mnpi is called an **alias” 
Jiom this gi.int,“ (ireek /We. 

Balax, “ bfAve*.t and Htrimge-'t of the 
giant race.”—Awi/Jdis«/ (n'ul. 

Bnu.v, f^mou'i for his thi<t b.iiis 
Mhich gave names ft) the iiltKe'i eilbii 
WaoUn, BurstaU, and IJellegrave.—- 
Unthn Fitble. 

Bhii.n'ni s, the giant from whom 
(*omnall deiived its unme ** Ihlleruini.” 

fblttnh I ll'f) . 

UitxiHKiiout: (3 the gi.mt who 
MIS drow'ned lH*ean*.t .huk uttled hn 
I .i<»t.—vf(t< k the <tmnt-hit( /. 

HrtiAiti.'o** (1 ’>» .). n gnnt xiith .i 
I uunred baud'*, tuic of tin* Iiian**.- 
< itL Jabte, 

lltM)iw>ix<ix40, a country of gian*<, to 
wboM an onlmarv-‘'ued nun wai "not 
b.ilf so big an the round bllle wojm 
) M< kod fioni the la/\ t’n/oia ol a maid. ’ 
- Mxift, /'rtnh. 

llByND** one of tlie Cxcloji^, 

-(IrveK J iWi. 


JJnunoM., a giant Tiientn>nrd in tnr 
romance of ,'>>r Trif^wmte. 

CACl'HjOfnKnmt \v<*nlim\ nhodr.i ''’fd 
Iho oxen of Hcrciih'* into his iii\( t til 
loreniost .—(heik /W". 

Camc.'oran r, the. Tirviilmn giant wbcf 
t ntrappe<i tmrellcrs with an m\ i‘*ible net. 
—Anosto, 


CAUAfruAMno, the gmnt tliat don 
Quixote intended sh<*nld kneel at lliefoot 
of Dnlein'ea.—Cervant***!, n (Juiuftte. 

Ckvs or Cxi-ts, sfin of llinven and 
liArth, Ho manrusl rii«<l i, at.vl was the 
la^cr of tjotuna .—tirwti F^hle, 

CiiAtmtorif, the sieni of all the giant 
raw, —Rabtlaw, FutUwmM, 

CnmaroniiKnuh or St. ritnisnoiniKn, 
giant who carr*ei1 Christ across a 
welLnigh borne down w ilh 
m ** ever-increasing weight.— 

cAmfiaa legend, 

CtTTioa, one of the giante who made 
^e gods. Vuican killed him 
with a red-hot iron mace,—GrTcA /liWc. 

Hanisk giant alnln by 

2* Warwick.— 

U)BpnAM|o, a giant who was always 


attended by a dwarf.—Spenser, Fai‘rg 
Queen, iv. 8. 

CoitMOKAS', the Cornish giant who fell 
into a pit twenty feet deep, dug by .hick 
and iiliiied over with a thin layer of graai 
and gravel.— Jack ike Gtant-Cdler. 

^ (ViitMou.\ ST, a giant disecmfitod by 
sir Biian.—Sjienser, Fmry Qw\n, vi. 4.’ 

Col 1 IS, the British giant pursued by 
Debon, and killed bv falling luto a dtep 
chaMn.~yhgi&A Fable. 

Cvci.oi*s, giants with only one eye, 
ami that in the middle of the foicixad. 
'lliej h\od in Siepy, and wire black- 
sniiths.— (iCviA I\Me. 

Disi'AUi, of iMidiimg C.a*!tU, who 
found ('llrIi^tlan and ilofietu) n**]iej on 
his grounds, and thrust th« m mt<> a 
diiugion. lie ivilly entreny liluni. but 
tluv made their e-oape bv the wry ‘‘l*ro- 
mi'f—Bunvan, 1‘tiiirnn^ i. 

Domivsi 11 , a gi.^nt iontemporarv with 
Seth. “'Ibere were gianK in the earth 
in these d ivs. ’— {hunlul iWe, 

K\i >f'iiios, “most jKivierful of fl.e 
giant rnoe. ’ Ovenvhelnied uuder mennt 
Ftiiu.-'0/"*/i /<)'/'(. 

Li'iiiai m s (1 a giant whi errew 
nine inohis ovi iv mmub.— GneL Fa*>f/. 

I'ltix, s( n i f tioltah [sicj and gramhun 
of Athib. lie iiuiiited Kgerdemain.— 
Duih It, (Fotc^de Iluhelmi (1711). 

I i 'kv los, one of the giants that nmdo 
W’lr with the goda. Bacchus killed him 
with histhvibus .—ihick 7hWe. ^ 

I I itu\i i IK, a giant .tO feet in height, 
w itli llie “.trength of lorly nun. —Jiup ),'i 

( Afoiot/.'. 

1 1 UKK.i s, a I’ortnguisiC giant.— I :• 
ft iitoic and <h >uil. 

hiiuAnuAs, of Alevandria, “the 
greatest cmiit that ever walked the 
earth."— IhdiO’vai Icmance. 

I ](», son of Comnal, an mormons 
giant, who could place his feet on two 
*iiMiUDtnins, and then stoop mid drinU 
lioin a Mream in the valley bciwecn.— 
btnhc J ojcml. 

Fuiuiiwrx, the gigantic father o£ 
l'rigg.a,—SivnMfmurwtt MyVMc^y. 

huAcAssrs, fatlier of Feri^gus, and 
son of Morgantj^. 

PUmta wfti Fnauaiu prole tifftaUt, 

tViJiK fUrH ftUm Hodpinte mnt »b itto. 

<lui Nodiloioneni c*ni)<anai fnrrr Mtorat. 

Cuat auo will* Iwiiiuinum itdncw tnensMt in uno 
MtrUn UuMluili.«. tbtaptilltt Poimroi Afataiiw 
% JtfoearoHifHtUWv. 

GAnnAAA, father of GoUah [s»cj of 
Secondille, and inventor of the eubtom 
of drinking healths.—Ducliat, (Evxr&id* 
Rabelais (1711). 
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GazjiiFai^ the gianc sltun by king 
Atthur.>~Sir TyMalory, HisUry of Pniix 

ArthuTt 

Gaixigantus. the giant who Ihed 
with Hocus-Pocus the coujutor.— Jao/t 
the Oiant^tilUr. 

Garaoajsti’A, same as Gargantua 

Garoantua, a giant so largo that it 
required OoO dl'? «tf linen for the liody of 
his shirt, and 20t» more for tlio (/WiS'iS: 
406 ells of velvet tor his slioe-,, ami 
cow-hides for ihcir Uir toolhpii'k 

was an elephant’s tusk, and 17,!)13 cows 
were required to give lam imlk. 'Ihis 
was the giant who sivnllowcd li\e jni- 

S 'ms, with ^cir sta^v-, in .a «a].ad.— 
belais, Oanjnntua. 

OemmagoCt, hon of the • )ioin"- 
don, and inventor i,f Pinil'oi slio'’-. i.e, 
shoes with a spur behind, and tiini»d-np 
toes fastened to the ktitrs, Ihe-e shots 
were forbidden by Chatlo^ V. of Fnnce, 
in 1565, but tlie fashion je\ ivtd ngain. - 
Duchat, tfiVi tLi (ie lin^ ''a< ^ d 11 b 
GEKYOx'l.f*. a giant with three bodies 
[PhUip JL of .5j/tnn].—Spenser, F.icry 
<}»»e«7i, T. 11. 

GiRAiiiA. the giante^^. A sbitue of 
victory on the top of an old iloorish towrr 
in Scv'iJle. 

Gon^iifK, s.,n of Albion, a Hriti-^h 
giant slam by Canu'tiis one of ih<* rorn- 
panions of ISriite.—Spenser. 1'iM.rj Qhi\ ;i, | 
li, 10. I 

GoFM^Aoerr, the Cornish giant who 
wrestled with Cori'neiix Li .'yLj, and was i 
hurled over a rock into the sea. The 
place where he fell was railed ** Ijim 
GoLinagot.’' — Gt'OfFrey, JJntaft Jlu>- \ 
tory. \ 

(iooMAr.oo, king of the giant ra'^e of , 
Albion when Brute colonized the island. 
He was slam by (hiri'neus. The two 
statues of Guildhall rejiresent Gogmagog 
and Corineus. The giant carries a pole-* 
axe and spiked bails. Ihis is the same 
as Godmagot. 

Gbastgousia, the giant king of Utopia. 
—il^beiais, Pantayrael. 

GRAxroKTO, the giant who withheld 
the inheritance of ire'na.—Spenser, Pttenj 
Qveen, v. 

GK»t, the giant slain by Greatheart, 
because he trira to stop pilj^ms on tlicir 
way to the CeleaUol City.—Bunyan, Pd- 
grin*9 Proffress, ii. € 

GstTM'Bo, tlie giant up who»e sleeve 
T<«n Thumb crept. The giant, thinking 
aMne insect bad crawled up his sleeve, 
4 ^Ye it a shake, and Torn fell into the 


sen, when a fish swallowed hm^-^Tom 

nwnb, 

Gyuks, who liad fifty heads and » 
liimdred hands. He was one of Uie 
Titans.— Cfraih Fahlc. 

Hafmovchf., the giant “ flj'-catchcr.” 
lie invented the drying and smoking of 
noath’ Longues.—lluchal, (Euvros dif 
A'tiV/ois (ITll). 

IliPi’OL'vros, one of the giants who 
made war with the gfds. He was killed 
by Hermes.—GnvA /’iWtf. 

* IlrtAsvhi«, the giant who keeps watch 
over (ho Tree of Life, and devours the 
dead .—Sc mdnuinan Mytholojy. 

Hi'RrAi.i, a giniA in the Time of the 
Flood, lie wa*- too large of sbituro to 
get into tlie ark, and therefore rode 
straddle-legs »u the icuif. He perpetu¬ 
ated the giant race. Atlas was his 
giandson. 

Jmibaciiirvn, a lanious giant ol 
Indian mythologj. 

.Tdri’s, the giant orjot'inhfim orGlaul- 
bl’id, in hi'aoili'i'unn 

.Jri-iAM’i.. u ,. 1 . 1 .it ol Artl>uriun 
roiiianre. 

Kifri, the giant •>! .atheism and in¬ 
fidel! tj . 

K<»f ros, n giant with a liiindred haudh. 
One of the Titans.—Gm t 

Malaukri/iso, the giant who shut up 
Antonoma'sia and her huiibiiid in the 
tomb of the deceased queen oi Candtiya. 
—Tirv-antes. Don QuixotCf II. iii. 45. 

Ma k<. I iwR 1 5 sr/l. ), a giant 10 feet high, 
who died of laughter when he saw u 
monkey pulling on las boots.—Pulci, 
Miyniante Ma-iywrc. 

Afai i.is, tlie giant warder with whom 
sir Lybius doiM battle.--i/i5i'«ur, 

Mai;i., the giant of sophistry, killed by 
Gre.atlu'art, who pierced him under the 
fifth rib.—Biinyau, Fdtiriin'a Proyreis, ii. 

Movr-RuGSON, mm of Charlemagne'* 
paladins. 

M(mc.A>rT& f3 S'/L), a ferocious pout, 
who died by the idle of a crab.—I'^ulci, 
Mocijante jfayyiorf, 

Mugii.i u, a giant famous for his macc 
with six balls. , 

OFtERus, the pagan name <|if $t* 
Christopher, whose Imy was l!il ells hi 
height .'—Christian Petjnid, 

OoiAs, an .mtcdiluviaa giant, meu- 
lioned in the apocrypha cotuksnined by 
poM Gehusins I. (49'i^96). 

Orooggio, a fponi ^rtco the height of 
au ordinary map. He takes caplive the 
Red Cross Knight, but is slaib by 
Arthur.-—Spenser, FctSry Quetn, L 
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Ovfos ft hunter, noted for hie 
benu^. He wee slftin by Dinna, and 
mftde ft coQBteIlation.>>-Gn7eA Fable. 

Ok> 8, ft p^rnit, brother of Ephialt^s. 
They both grew nine inches orery month. 
According to Pliny, he was 46 cubits (66 
Ceet) in height.— Greek Fable, 

Paixas, one of the giants called Titans. 
Minerva flayed him, and used his shin for 
amour; hence she was called Pallas 
Minerva.— Greek Fable. 

pASiAo'Ki’Kr#, son of Gargantua, and 
Inst of the mcc of giants. 

PoMrno'rKs (t syf.), one of the giant-i 
who fought gainst the gods. The sen- 
god pursued him to the island of 0o(>, 
and, tearing away a part of the island, 
threw it on him nml buried him benonih 
the mass.—(/rct’4 Fa^Ae. 

Poi.Yl*nR'Mos, king of Ihe Cyelops. 
His skeleton was found at 'i'rnpa'ni, m 
•Sicily, in Uie fourteenth cenuirj', hv 
'which it is calculated that liii height was 
dW) feet,— Greek FiMc. 

PoitpiiruTox, one of the giants who 
made war with the gods. He Inirled Uk 
island ol I)elos against Zeus; but Zeii*, 
With the aid of Hercules, overcame him. 


‘—Greek Fable. 

Pvuac'mov, 
Grech Fnhli . 
Hiritu, the 


of the C'yclopi. - 


Hiritu, the giant who commanded 
king Arthur to send his beard to complete 
the lining of a robe .—xirthuruiu liomame. 

St.AV'Oooj), a giant slain by Grcal- 
hcart.—Bunyan, Pilgrm's Prairti.',, ii. 

SrKR'oi'Es (d sijl.j, one of the tydops. 
—<ireek Fable. 

Tautaho. tlie (\velops of Basque 
legendary lory. 

TffurnBtKui'cs, a king, whose remains 
were discovered in 1613, near the river 
Khone. His tomb was 30 feet long.— 
^aaurier, Ilatauv Veritable da (ivant 
TnUcbocltus (1618), 

Tiiaqx, one of the giants who made 
with the goilfti He was killed by the 
—Hesiod, Theogmy. 

lirAs.s, a race of giants.— Greek Fable, 

Tit'yos, a giant whose body covered 
MW acres of land. He tried to detilo 
l^tona, but Apollo cast him into Tar- 
where a vulture fed on his liver, 
WMcn grow again as fast os it was dc- 
mie. 

® hundred 
ci^es, and most ternbie 
WM the father of the Harpies. 
?®}? LJupJtcr] killed him )yith U thunder- 
buried under mount 
Hesnj^, Theogony, 
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Tyvhox, son of Typhoeu^ a giant with 
a hundred heads, lie waalto tall that he 
buiched heaven with his head. His oS- 
spring were Gorgon, Gcryon, Cerberos,. 
and the hydra of [.emf*. He lies buried 
imdcr mount Etna.—Homer, Hymns. 

WinExo«iTRir,s, a huge giant, who Ih cd 
on windmills, and died from eating a 
lump of fresh butler.—Rabelais, Pant«y- 
ruc/, iv. 17. 

Yohak, the giant guardian of the ca\ es 
of IJabj Ion.—Southey, ThahtbtG v. 

Those who wish to pursue this 
subiect further, should oon«nlt the notes 
of Duchat, l)k. ii. I of his GJuvres de 
FaMais. 

Giants in Heal Iiifo. 

Anak, laflu r ot the Anakim. The He¬ 
brew pjiii.baid they tliemscdves•werenicio 
gra.si9hop[iers in comparison to these giant''. 
— ./(As'j. XV. 11; Jud. 1 . 2U ; Kum, xui. 33, 

A.vak, 7 feet 8 inches at the age of I’t!. 
Exhibited iu London, 1862-6. lioni at 
liknionclrimp, in the Vosges (1 sjl.), 
It' 10. 1 lis real unmc was Joseph Rrn <*. 

Andudn'u ls II., 10 feet. GrantMn 
of Alexius (Jouinvnus. Nicetas asbcrU 
that he had seen him. 

BAMsxinn {Fd>\.arl), 7 feet 4 inches. 
Died in 1768, and u as buried in St. i>uu- 
bt.in’b (Jliurchyard. 

H \ri.s \xptnm), and his w ife, of Ken¬ 
tucky, each 7 tect Hi inches. Exliibited 
in London, 1871. 

llr-At Ki.n (//in?y), 7 feet 4 incllcs, and 
mo',t pymmetrical. Pom at t’ucklUdd, 
Sii''sox, in 1721. Generally called “The 
Uiitishthant.*’ E.xhibited in London, IT.il. 

ItiiAULnY, 7 feet 8 inches at death. 
Born at Market Wheaton, in Yorkshire. 
IliH right hand is preserved mthe miibcum 
of the t’oUege of Surgeons (1798-1820;. 

Bmcr (Joseph)^ 7 feet 8 inches. Ills 
handcouldspan 154 inches. (See“Anak.”) 
• BirsBY (Jo/m), 7 feet 9 inches; of Dar- 
ficld. His brother was about the same 
height. 

Chang-Woo-Goo, 8 feet 2 inches ; of 
Fychoti. The Cliinose giant. Exhibited 
in London, 1866-6, and in 1880, 

Chaklemaoxb, 8 feet nearly. He 
could squeeze together three horse-shoes 
at once with his hands. 

Gottkr (Patrick), 8 foot 7^ inches. 
The JriflU giant. A cast of bis hand i-^ 
presenred in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons (died 1802). 

ELka'xeb, 7 cubits (? 10 feet 6 inches). 
The Jewish giant mentioned by Josephus* 
He lived in the reign of Yitellios. 
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StBizsovB (JbacAun), 7 f«et 10 inches. 
Hm SpsDish gumt. Exhibited in London. 

Evans 8 feet at death. 

Porter to Cnarles 1. (died 1632). 

Fkank (^w), 7 feet 8 inches; 'weight, 
22 stone; prto round the chest, 5S inches. 
He was an Irishman, whose name was 
Francis Sheridan (tlied 1870). 

Fke\z (Louis), 7 feet 4 inches. The 
French giant. 

Gabaha, 9 feet 9 inchc'*. An Aralii in 
giant. I’hny says he was the tallest ui.m 
seen in the days of ('Iaudiii‘i. 

Gili.y, 8 feet. A Swede; exhibitul a** 
a show m the early part of the nm- 
leenth centur\. 

Goi i'atii. <1 cubits and i ’•pan 1) f<ct 
4 inches).—1 isnn. \\u. 4, etc. Hu 
•’broUier” was aNo .i gunt .—2 
XXI. 19; I C/tTon. x\. .*>. 

Gordon (Abc»’), 7 feet. An I -sex 
giantess (died 17d7). 

Hale {Il<Aert), 7 feet 6 mchis; burn it 
Somerton. (iencrillv called “The Nor¬ 
folk Gi.ant" vlbio IhdJ). 

II u- Di. \i» V (i/urooi), *• .'i ells tf Xor- 

.1 in luight" (iu..irly 8 fut). Iho 
Nor 1 IV giant. 

La I’lriirK, 7 fret 1 men; of btrit- 
,rard, in Daimark. 

Lulls, r feet 4 infht^. The French 
giant, tlia n ft band h [ rrsonid m the 
imis* um of tt L t oib oi our tt m-. 

Lot SHKIN, 8 tut '» mtho-*. The 
Russian iriant. and druin-majot of the 
lmt>ermt Guardi. 

M'Dos V* i> tJauies), 7 feet H inches; of 
Cork fdied l7'>f)V. 

M'Donald (iymftel),*) fed lOindui. 
A bcotcbiiun ; UbtiaiK « ailed Ihg >1111 ’ 
(died loU2). 1‘cmte of Wales’s, iuoiniun. 

Mauuaim ((’otfirliu ), 7 ftet 8 inuiea.. 
lie was an orphan, reared bv bish ip 
Iterklc}, and died at the age of 20 (1710- 
17C0). 

MAXiAii'Ma, 8 fut 6 incht«. 'Ihf 
Roman emperor (2do-2Js). 

Mni.io'V (Lduinwl). 7 fttt fi inches. 
Bom at Port lAicestcr, I rehand (1 oiJa-1 <>« G • 

Middleton (Johi), 9 feet 3 imhis. 
**Hi 8 hand was 17 inches lung, and cj 
*iicho8 broad.” He was bom at Hale, in 
I.<mcaahire, m the reign of James I.-- 
Dr. Plott, IJtafory of htajjfordshirc. 

Miller (iftixvniltan Chn'*toj>her), S 
feet. His hand measured 12 incbes, and 
feis fore-finger was 9 inches long. * 1 he 
jbixon^ant. Died m London (16/4-1781). 

Hvkvux, 8 feet 10 inches. An Insh 
contemporary with O'Bries. Died 
Bilwtseilies. 


O’Brxbn or Charles 8 ft. 4 in. 

The Insh giant. Uis skeleton is preserved 
in the mtuteum of the College of Burgeons 
(1761-1783). Patrick was 8 ft. 7 in. 

Og, king of llaslian, “ Ilia hed was 

9 cubits by 4 cubits ” {? 13J feet by 6 
feet).— Dcut. in. 11. 

The Great Bed of Ware is 12 feet 
by 12 feet. 

OsfN 7 feet 6 .inches; 

weight, SOO lbs. or 37^ stone. Bora m 
Norway. 

Pori s, an Indian king who fought 
against Alexander near the nver Hy- 
daipcs (r.c. 327). He wa 4 a giant “fi 
cubits in height” [7J feetj, withsirenj^ 
in proportion.—Quintus Curtius, Der&ms 
i/t'Li Aleratidn Mi/ni. 

Ri^riiAKi’ (/. //.), 8 feet 3 incheSf of 
Fnedbtrj;. His father and mother wen? 
both gnats. 

SviMLUoN (J/»t»/i), 7 feet 4 inches. 
A Mexican. 

S\M (Z/*;), G feet 10 inches. (Sei 
••M'Donald.') 

Mii'RiDiv (Fnvu, i), 7 feet 8 inches. 
(S« e •' I rank.’) 

hwAX (3/i?i Anno JLin^n), 7 feetj of 
Nova Scotia. .T. Tdlli u. S ft. (d. 1819.) 

In 1682, a gunt 7 liet 7 inchc's 
win exhibitui in Dublin. A Swede K 
ft et 6 incbis wai m the body-guard of a. 
king of Priistt.i. A human, skeleton 
h ft tt 6 inchi s i< prc«< r\ 1 d in the museum 
1,1 Trinity College, Dublin. 

llecanus ia\s he had seen a man neuly 

10 fett high, and a woman full^ 10 feet, 
t.ispir Ikiuiun speaks of a Swiss 8 feet 
m hught. Del liio sa} h he saw a Pied- 
luontcse m ir>72 more than 9 feet in 
fctifure. ('. S. F. Warren, M.A., says 
fm Aofc< and Queries, August 14, 1875) 
ill At lui father knew a lady 9 feet high; 
“her head touched the ceiling of a good- 
<!i/id mom.” Vanderhrook says he saw 
a blai k man, at Congo, 9 feet hi|^. 

Qiant of IiiteraWre, Dr. Sainwl 
Johnson (1709-1783). 

Giant'a Causeway,* basaltic mole 
in Ireland, said to be the commendsmcnt 
of a causeway from Ireland to Sootlaad* 


Giant's Grave (2V), a heigiit oj 
the Adriatic shore of the BosphonWi 
frequented by holiday parties. 

IJlii « giMd ilsht Ihm <W'* Tb* (IlMir* Siae*’’ 

TUI iTMcb ih» M0««|i«rthi)Mtr(UUflgMai 

WMMWa tlw Bo^oraa «ifir Ua mSIMW 

Zwop* Hid Ana . 

Snoo. 
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**Go8m»g:ot’B Leap.” Now called Haw, 
Mar Hymoatb. Tbe legend is tbat 
Oori'nens (3 syL) wrestled with GoSma- 
king of the Albion giants, heaved the 
monster on his shoalder, carried him to 
the top of a tugh rock, and cast him into 
the sea. * 

At tiM iMSiaiani of tiw meoanter, Rorimw and thn 
Nlaitt. •twieiM (nwtttt fNtnt. hntd «tcii otbur ^tronirly In 
IbdranM, and iwiMd aloud for Invatb; but GoUmagoC 
pri iMi tlr sneping OpriMua villi all bit nilgtit, broke th reo 
of hb (Uia. two ou tho right elde and one on lim Irtt. 
Oorineua lihhir anraged. ntued up hi* whole itienKCh. 
fnaubod up tbe giant, ran with him on hi* iboulder* lu 
the n«V»bottiiiig clUr, and beaied him into tlie wa . . . 
riM pfawa wticre he fell is railed lain Goeuiagut to tliu 
dtr.—^leoSfh^. artfM Aruterg. I, Id (I14g;. 

QiaOUr [rf/ow'.cr], liyron’s tain 
called Th 0 ^Viaomc w stipposed to ho 
I old by a Turkish fioherman who hml 
l»cen employed all the ilny in the gulf of 
,.Kgi'na, ami landed his boat at nigiit-fall 
on the Fine'iw, now railed the haih>uir of 
i'ort heont', lie was eye-witnces of all 
tho incident", and in one f>f them a 
principal agent (see line .152: “ I hear the 
bound of coming feet . . . 'Ihcith* 
is this: Tjeilfih, the beautiful coiicubme 
of the caliph liassnn, falls in I»\(‘ wiih a 
giaour, flees from the seraglio, is oter- 
takcu by an emir, put to death, and cast 
into tlie sen. The giaour cloavos lla'-san’s 
skoll, floes for hta life, and Ucomis a 
luunk. Six years aftenrards he tells his 
history to lus father confo'sor on lus 
dcath-lied, and praja him to “lav his 
b<nly with the niimbleHt dead, and not 
even to inscribe bis name on hia tomli." 
jNccortlinglv, be is called “tho Giaour," 
and is known by no other name (1H1:>). 

Glauha'ro (4 sy/.), daughter of the 
hmg of Sanian'dai, the mightic'st of the 
undcr-sea empires. Wlten her father was 
made uaptirc by king Saleh, she I'merped 
for safety to a desert island, whore bhe 
met lied'er tho young king of Persia, 
who proposcil to make her his wift ; hut 
Oiauharfi “spat on him," and rbanged 
bun “into a white bird wiUi red bonk 
anu red legs." Tlio bird was sold to a 
certarn king, and, being disenchanted. re> 
Mmed the huoian form. After several 
warvellous adventnres, Beder again met 
we nndcr-sca princess, proposed to her 
Msm, and she became his wife and queen 

(“ Beder and 


I ttaau^t It nflier odd ,. . ud ndd to mrHir. •» 
Gibbet mid wb«n ho tioaid tbot Almweii hod gone to 
ehonih. "Thattook*ootpiobwi. —Jwnai Smith. 

Gibbet (Master), secretary to Martin 
Joshua Bletson (rarliamentary comniis. 
nioner).—Sir W. Scott, WoodstocA (time, 
Commonwealth). 

GibTjie (Ouse), a half-witted lad in 
the service of lady Bellcnden.—^Sir W, 
Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

like Cooee Gfbbio of fhinou* memory, he Snt kept il e 
turkt'v*, nii<l thfii, MS hit years atlv.uirM, vas proioninl 
to the more ini|>ortint nlBce of the cdm-* — 

KUsbtley. 

Gibby, a Scotch Highlander in attend¬ 
ance on colonel Briton, lie marries Inis, 
the waiting-woman of Isabella.—Mrs.. 
Centlivre, The Womkr (1714). 

Gibou (Madame), a type of feminine 
vulgarity. A hard-headed, keen-witted, 
coarsely clever, and pragmatical miutrt'i% 
HMjne, who believes in nothing but a 
good digestion and money in the Funds. 

— Henri Monnicr, ikaics Topufuira 
(lf<.V2). 

Mdc. Pooliet and Mde, Gibon are the 
Fn-ncli “ Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris." 

Gibraltar of America, Quebec. 

Gibraltar of Greece, a prccipitoui 
rock 7(h) feel, above the sea. 

Gibraltar of the New World, 
C.apo I'lamond, in the pmvince of (^ucIh'c, 

Gibson (Janet), a youn^ dependent 
on Mr.'*. Margaret Bertram of Singlosidi. 

— Sir \V.'Scott, C/wy Mannenny (time, 
George 11.). 

GilTord (J<hn). This pseudonym has 
been adopted \jy thn-e authors: U) John 
Ilichanis Green, /tlucAetow's Comment 
tanes Ahridyid (1823); (2) Edward Fobsi, 
.<!» AbnduMnt of lUaekstone's Cotumen- 
tiiries (lh2l) ; (X) Alexanuer Wlioliicr, 
y/ic Lnylish Laicyer. 

• Gifford (Wdliam), author of Tl^e 
/tarhul. a poetical satire, which annihi¬ 
lated the Della CTu>«ca school (>f poets 
In Gifford puhlished The 
Mmiitd, to expose the low state of dra¬ 
matic authorship. 

H« WM a nuui vtth whom T had n« 

... If* hiul, bovom, * Iwtit full of klndn*** for 411 
Urins criMturM rtoept uiUion; c%«m ii« itjtanlrd u a, 
fiahnionsBr nguds Mia, «r *■ Lnak Waltou did vonxii. — 

fltwthqr. 


foofc-pad tod a convict, 
irrMvf « w for his conutrv's 

“tl.. 


Gigg^leswlols: Fountain ebbs nnd 
flowsNuight times a day. The tale is tlunc 
Ui{j^leswick was once a nymph living 
with the Oreads on mount Craven. A 
satyr chtoced to sec her, and resolved to 
win her; but Q^leswick fled to esospe 
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her punveTi pitying to the "topic 
gods’* (ti»e local genu), was converted 
into a foQntaixi, Whirh s-iill pants with 
fear. The tale is told by Draj ton, in hw 
Potj/olbionf s:xnii. (1622). 

Oilbort, hntler to sir Patrick Cliarteris 
provost of Perth.—Sir W. Scott, Fatr 
Maui of Ferih (time, Henry IV.). 

Gilbert (fitV), noted for the sanative 
virtue oJE nia sword and cere-cloth. Sir 
Lanncelot touched the wounds of mc 
M eliotwith s'r Gilbert’s sword and wiped 
them with the cere-cloth, and "anro a 
wholer man was be never in all hi: life.” 
—Sir T. Malory, History of Pi<nce 
ArthuTf i. 116 (1 ITt*). 

GilbeFt with the Wliite Hand, 
one of the coinpamons of Kobm Hood, 
menrioned often in 2fir f'iHilf Utste of 
Robyn Jlode (fyt;lc v. and \ n.). 

rhalr "aiw I Mjtitla ml upri <»t.! 1 B, 'rd Gr»T. 

Itobra* Hi d, . lilt (. ‘ w th th« qal <ft. iitsd," 

Qutuut fl i> 01 >iaucht<.D uew in Mtdiii iin 1 

SeotiMi lo mi i l£3 

GilTberfacleugh, cou'.iu to ladi 
Margaret Ikllenden.—Sir W, Scott, Out 
Moriaiity (time, Charles II.). 

Oil Bias, ion of Bias of S.intilla'n<' 
’squire or **< cudero” to a lady, and 
brong^'t up by bn uncle, canon GirPen «. 
Gil Bias went to I>r. (jodmr/*s M'lmyl, of 
Oviedo [Oe.c.a**. ( ij, and o?)t.imtd the re- 

I iutaiion of lieing a creat scholar. lie 
lad faif abilities, a kind hi art, and good 
inclinations, but was ca-.ily ltd afvtray by 
his vanity. ^Full of wit and bumourl but 
lax in his morals. Dufadbv othenat tirst, 
he afterwards played the same dt vices c n 
those less experienced. As in* grew in 
years, however, his conduct iminiad, 
and when his fortune was made he Wranie 
an honest, steady man.—Lctiagc, Uii lilus 
(1715). 

(Lesage has borrowed hirctly from th^ 
romance of E-ipind, called Titii <ld /;*, u- 
dero Marcoa de Obroqm (16l«), from 
which he has taken his prologue, the 
adventure of the parasite (bk. i. 2), 
tiijS dispersion of the conipanv of Caca- 
bclos oy the muleteer (bk. i. 8), the 
incident of the robber’s cave (bk. i. 4, 6), 
the surprise by the comairs, the contn- 
bations levied by don Tiaphacl and 
Ambrose (bk. i. 15,16), tlie service with 
tiMfdnkeof l>efina, the character of ban- 
sniiuio (called by Espinel Sagr&io), and even 
niev^y of don l^tthias de Silva when 
jmmUhI to fS^ a duel early in the morn- 
As rnever rise before one, even for 
* jpttty of pleasure, it is nnzeasonable 


to expect that I should rise at six ia have 
my throat cut,” bk. Ui. 8.) 

Gildan de Buys (iSQk), sear Vamiesu 
in France. This mooasteiy was founded 
in the sixth century by St. Gildas " the 
»’Wise" (616-665). 

Ver .OHM of m konr K tUng or tna 
In tb« ftSber St OjMMS«&oa. 

uwiCetlsv, Tkt OoMm I tfio t. 

Gil’doroy, a famous robber. Then 
were two of the name, both hasdsomc 
ScotchiucD, both robbci^ and both were 
hanged. One lived m the aevenieenth 
ccn»ury, and "had the honour" of 
robbing cardinal Richelieu and Oliver 
Cromw cll. 1 he other was bom in KosUn. 
in the eighteenth century, and was 
executed in Edinburgh for "stealiii^ 
sheep, horses, and oxen,” In the Perej* 
lit} if piety I. ill. 12, IS the lauMsit of 
(iilderoy’s widow' at tlie execution of her 

Imndfcome” and "winsome" GUderoy, 
and (’anipboU has a ballad on iiio same 
Mibjcct. Both are intitled "Gilderoyy" 
and refer to the latter lubber; bat in 
lh<iin''<>u*s Oruhint CWtiluiuus, it. ia a 
copy of the oltler ballad. 

’ITiomson’s ballad places Oildmv 
m the rejgn of Mary "queen of Scots,” 
but tins IS not cl>n^ii«tent with the 
troditiun of his rribbutg IBchelieu and 
OuniwtU. liVe want a thud Gtlderoy 
fur the reign of r,mcn Mary—ona living 
in Uie si.xb enth century. 

Gildii^ a Boy. Leo XII. kUlsd the 
buy Morta’ra by gilding him all over to 
adorn a pageant. 

Gildip'po (8 sy/.), wife of Edward 
an I'liglish baron, who accompanied her 
hutliand to Jerusalem, and perfotmed 
prvHiigies of valour in the war (bfc. ix.). 
Both .'the and her husband were eUdn by 
hfilvman (bk. xx.),—^'Pasao, Jorwfdm 
LuUired (1575). 

Giles, a fanner in love with Pndtfj 
" the maid of the miU,” and promised m 
him by her fidber; but Patl^ ISfasM to 
marry him. Gltimaiely, the “nwrid of 
the miU ” marriea lord Ainwerih* 
is a blunt, weU-nieanJmg» woririag 
of no education, no rowemientu its ttottor 
of the amcniticB of sodsl 
staff, The Miud of the MUt, 

QUss (I eyk), aervingHboy to CBsiid 
Halcro.-Sir W. Scott3e (**««» 
William III.). 

Qiiii (1 4y/.% warder of lh« tSswsri*’* 
Sit W. Sefit, Voffwws 0 /^^ 

James I). e 



m GINES DE PASSAMOKTO. 


(1 syl.)t milcr sir Re^tnaM 
Fro)nt da Ikenf.—Sir W. Seott, Jvanlm 
(time, Kichard !.)• 

CHkn apprentice of Gibbie 

Girder tho coepor at WolPs Hops 
iriltagn.—Sir W, Scott. Jiride of jAonmer- 
vtoor (time, Wtlliani III.). 


fjUoSf tbe “flarmer\ boj',” “meek, 
fatiierlew), and jjoor,'* the hero of Jiubert 
Bloomfield's principal poem, which is 
dtvidM “Spring," •*Summer," 

“Autumn,”and “Winter” (liPK), 

Qilos of AntW 01 *p, Giles Coignet, 
the pointer (IWO-ICOO). 

Gilfillttlf called “Giftol 

Gilhllon," a ('aniero'nian oQiccr and 
enthusiast.—Sir W. Scott, M'lrc/'/cv 
ttime. Geoiji;:? II.). 

Gill {Jhrry), a farmer, who forLa«lp 
old tiOody Blake lo carry hi>me a lew 
xtick^, winch she had picked up fn.m In', 
land, io light a wcc-bit fiie lo w.aiiu 1» r- 
eelf by. Old Goody Blake ruTTd him 
lor his mennnesH, easing he should never 
from tliat moment cta'*c from shivering 
With Cold ; and, sure enough, from that 
iMnir, a>bed or up, amnmef or n inter, at 
homo or .abroad, his teeth went “ chatter, 
challor, rliatter still." < lotlnrig was ol 
tjo i**e, fires of no avail, lor, spite of all, 

• he muttered, “Poor llarrv' Gill is Miy 
1 old.”—\S onNworth, //I’utc o/iJ 

I -J/irrv W»./ilXfik), 

Ginamoro (J *y/.) or Guillamur, 
king ot Iirlttiid, bemg alam m battle oy 
Artliur, Inlaiid was added by tho con¬ 
queror to his r<wn dottiiuions. 

Knw Oninnciiv a(Hln »o Iratoml b« {>urHird . . . 

AM Mntig Osiu titr 1 Ins, iti« couuirr waste he IaM 
PnrtvA. Potj/oihutti. Iv (Wdl, 

Ginian^ landlady of don Jf hn and 
^**'denc. —Beaumont .aad 1 Icichcr, 
Ifte Chan^'is (IfiiP). 


GdUktn (/tame), tirewoman to l.i< 
; Eveline, and u ifo of Itamil the huutMna 
;row W. Scoll, m Iklrolkd (tiir 
Henry II.). 

GlUiflowers. A nosegav of the 
given by Oie fiury AmaAo^i 
TO Carpinona tn hn Sight, The virt 
5was, tiiM «o long a* t 
t her person, the 

bo knew her before would pot tecogni 

l/Aenoy, Fairy Ta 
ram****** C^illona,” W82). 

iSolmmn), ship'* iastrumi 

pwwe Of Walter Gey, who wm in t 


house of Mr. Domlmy, mefcllant. Gill# 
was very proud of his stock-m-trade, 
but never seunicd to sell .anvihiiig.—C. 
Dickens, Dotubey and (Ihhi;. 


Gilpin {John\ a lincn-dia^r and 
traia-hand rapiain, living in Xondon. 
His wite said to him, “Though we have 
been nmrried twenty years, we have taken 
no holiday;" and at her mlvice the well- 
to-do linen-draper agreed to make a 
family party, and dmo at the Ihdl, at 
Edmonton. Mrs. Gilpin, her sifter, and 
four children went in the diaise, and 
tiiipin promised to follow on horwback. 
As madam had loft the wine behind, 
tjilpin girded it in two stone bottles to 
hi>» 1 m It, and started on his wai. The 
hoT-e. being fresh, began to trot, and then 
to gallop; and John, being a bad rider, 
grasped the mane with both hts hands. 
On wont the horse, off flew John Gilpin's 
eJoak, together with hh hat and wig. 
'1 he dogs harked, the children screamed, 
the turnpike men (thinking he was riding 
for a wager; flung open their gates. He 
llowtUrougli r.(ljnoaton, and nes ci stopjied 
till he remhed Ware, when his tiicod the 
calondiT grn e him w’clcoinc, and ashed him 
to di'-m* unt. Gilpin, howc\cr. detained, 
sa\ ing Ins wife w'ould lie expecting him. 
S<j the calender fmnidled him with 
anotlur hat and wig, and Gilpin harked 
kick a, am, sshtii s'ltiilar disasters 
occuMcd, till the hor-t' stopped at his 
h«»u.e in London.—W, Cowper, JoAn 
fn(ji rt {1786), • 

John Gilpin was a Mr. Beyer, of 
ratemostor Bow, who died in 1791, and 
it AMIS lady Austin who told the anecdote 
to the poet. Tho mamnge adventure of 
eommooori' Trunnion, m I'emjrine J’ieAlCf 
k a similar ad>cntnre. 


Giltsnur Street, » street in West 
.^^inithlieru, built on tiio route taken by 
the knights (w bn wore gilt spurs) on their 
w.ay to SmUhilold, where the tournaments 
were held. 

Gines de PaBsamonte, one of the 
galley-slaves set free by don Qmxote. 
Gines had written a history of his life and 
advenlures, After bdng liberated, tiie 
slaves set upon the knight j thQ* assaulted 
hint wilh stones, robbed hint and Sancho 
ol even’thiog they valued, broke to pieces 
“ MamWino's helmet," and then nrsmo off 
with all possible spe^, taking Bandto’s 
nsA w%h them. After a lime the ass was 
recovered (pt. I. iv. 8). 



GINEURA. 


m 


GIOVANNI, 


%• This Ginss re-appesrs id pt. IT. ii. 
7 *» ** Psber the showman," who evhibits 
the stor^ of “ Mehbendra and don Gay- 
feros.” The helmet also is pixsentid 
vhole and sound at the inn, where it 
becomes a matter of dispute whether it is 
« basm or a helmet. 


The same tajie is also told of the great 
house at Malsanger, near Basingstoke. 

Gingerbread (Gi/es), the hero of an 
English Durserv tale. 

Jadt (A* Ouint KtNtr GV» OlnffertftaS, Hut turn 
Thumb wtU diurhth in wl*i^ sad n«w.e>wi<is 

popuUrlt7 — W ttsluiMttou livlna 


Q^neura. the troth-plight bride of 
AriodantC's, falselj accused of inhdelitv, 
and doomed to dii unless she found w ithm 
amoD^ a champion to do battle foi htr 
honour. Ihe duke who actu^ed her it t 
conddent that no champion w oiild af j car, 
but on the daj appointed AnoiHnti .> luui- 
self entered the list^*. Ihe duke wai 
slain, the lad) \ mdic.ated, and Uie cham¬ 
pion became GincuniS husb.inil — Viio..ti), 
Orla>\^ Fwio'to (r>lG>. M-.o (ii m i iii. 

Shakespeare, in Mtth Alt n'uHt 
“Itothinq^ makes Hero taUeh accused of 
in6delit\, through the milu'' ol don 
.John, who induces Mugirct (rhf ]i(T\ a 
attendant) to give Boraohio a n j<U/v ii>. 
at the latlv s chamber windm. \Mnl( 
this was going on, Ciaadio, lue bttr* tlu 1 
lover of Hero, was brwiight to i ^pi t 
where he might witnc^.^, tl'* seme, and, 
believing Mirgaret to be llrro, w »-i ..o 
indignant, that next dav at tl e alt ti he 
denoimced Hero as unworthv of In', love. 
Benedict challenged Claudio for •'] ii h r, 
but the combat was pnvenli 1 bv thr 
arrest and ponfp*>«uon of Iloradn . Di^n 
John, hnding hia villain) c\po-<(d, ded to 
Messinai 

Spenser has introduced a 'iinikir storv 
in bis /aery </uccn, v. 11 (the tale c'f 

Irena,” q.v.), 

Gin'evra, Uie }'oung Itatnn ]>ndc 
who, pla)ing hidc-and-scek, hid lierMlf 
in a large trunk. 'Ihe lid aindcntdlv 
fell down, and was held fa'-t by a spniig- 
lock. Many years afterwards' the trunk 
was sold and the skeleton di&covered.--e 
Bikers, itahj 

T. Haynes liav ley wrote a ballad callrd 
Mu^tetoe /MtyA, on the sainr traiii- 
tioo. lie calls the bridegroom **vouiig 
Lov«l.” 

A similar narrative is given by Collet, 
in hu Qxuteff O,/ t/res, 

Manrell Old Hall, once the residence 
«{the Seymours, and subsequently of the 
t>aci« finiiU, has a similar tradition 
Ittacbed to it^ and ** the very em-st is 
JwoV thejpropcrty ol tlie Kev, J, Haygarth, 
eeiitnr tnVmikmA*-^JPoU^Offi()eJpiret,tot y, 

jBbainshaU, Hampshire, ass a similu 
tsle^md dtiest. 


Ginxi or JUn (singular stasouftac 
Jinnee, /tmmuK .linniveh), a species of 
beings created long betoie Adam. They 
were formed of ‘Sniokeleas fire” or fire 
of the ..imooni, and were governed by 
monarch' named <*uUvnian, the last of 
whom was Jjn-ibn-Jkn or Gian-bmi- 
(iian, who "built the |]i}ratnuls of 
Igvpt." Prophets*were sent to convert 
them, but on tin .r {lerhistent diaobedteoce. 
an army of angvN drove llutn from tfie 
earth. Among the gmn was one named 
A/a'rcl. Athen Adam was created, and 
God commanded the angels to worship 
him, A/a/f I refu'.i d, ^ iv ing, “ Why shonld 
the Npirits of t.re wor^diip a creature made 
of eartli * " W here upon God changed him 
luto n devil, ind called him IbliS or 
1 bits ("deipair"). 

Gi'ona, a leader of the anabaptists 
ome a servant ot lomte d’Oberthal, but 
di'ih irgcd frum his icrvice for theft. lie 
}oi'icl the ribellioD of tlie anabaptists, 
but, with the rest of the conspirators, 
biliaved the prophet-king," John of 
Ipvden, whin the emperor arrived with 
his army.—Meyerbeer, Ae JhnpfuUt 
(iSlU 


Oiovan'm ( Oon), a Spanish libertine 
of the arTstfcratic cla'.s. Ilia valet, 
Lrpordio, nay s, "Hchad TOO mitfiressosm 
Ililv, 8U0 in (icrtnanv. 01 in France and 
'] urkev, and IbiJ t in hpam." Wium the 
measure of his iniquity was full, a legion 
of foul fiends rnrned him off to the de- 
vouriiig gulf. -Morart’s opera, 

Ok.i i»ni fl787). 

(Ihe libretto of this opcim 'ibi I>y 
Loren/o da I’ontd.) 

The origin of this character wa** 
don Juan *1 eno'no, of SevtUe, who lived 
in the fourteenth century, the tradJuona 
concerning him were dramatized byTi«® 
de MoTina; thence fuuised into limy 
Franco. Glhck has a musical haUetoAlled 


Ihn Jmn (176.1); Mnliere, a ootnady w 
the same subject niUiJ): and 
Corneille (brother ol the &rixnd 


Goldoni, called "Ibe Itajkii 




GLADIATOR. 


GIRSRY. 


hM sloo A eomed;)r on Uie same favourite 
herot 

Gips6y» the favourite greyhound of 
CharlesL 

Ow wwitnx. Itbr(a4fl«t A]<Iqs (cnping «t th« iloor. 
Im odRunkiMM nw Wungict] to kt In GipM^. 

9lA . 


»kt In GfpMr. 


Gipse;^ Bing, a flat gold ring, with 
Stones M into it, ut given distances. So 
t^ed because the stones were originally 
Egyptian pcbbles^tliat is, agate and 
jasper, 

Qipeies’ Head-quarters, Yot- 

holoif Roxburgh. 

B04d-qimuten of thf c^pulet lirro. 

/pfuSle An-Mtte l‘*Queen 

\* Tile tale Is, that tJic gip'iies are 
w'audercrs because they refused to .Nheit(,r 
the Virgin and Child in their flight into 
h'^Tpt, — Aventinus, Anmt/ca Jiotorum, 
vim 

Giralda of Seville, called by the 
Knight of the Mirrors a giantchs, whose 
body was of brass, and who, without 
ever shifting her place, was the most un¬ 
steady and changeable female in the 
norld. In fact, this Giralda wa-^ no 
other than the braaen statue on a ntceplc 
in Senile, serving for a weathercock. 

*'l 8«cd the dannyeolite Otnddn ... I obliMi) Itfr to 
(tend ttUI. tor durtng the *|i«re of n « hole vtvk no w inJ 
bkw huttoMu the north."—Curente*. i>oM tinuote, II. L 
U |1SU). 

Girder (fJS!^<fe, i.c. Gilbert), the 
cooper at Wolfs Hope village. 

Girder, wife of the cooper.—Sir 
W. Scott, Jtride of Ltimtnennoor (time, 

g mi 111.). 

rdle fArtai'daV), a cestns worn by 
diL wliichj like that of Venus, pos- 
the magical charm of provoking 
iiwiabble lovc.—Tas 80 , Jerusalem De~ 
.fleered (1675). 

GinRe {Ihr'im^a), the prise of a grand 
ourMment, in which sir Sat'yrane (3 syh), 
iir IWanor, sir Sanglier, sir Artt^gal, 
ir Ciwbel, sir Tri'amond, Brit'omart, 
^ otlters took part. It was accidentally 


• % T _ •'rf ai*a*a a/tuiuusK vmv 

frightened Florimel to 
Dw aftemartte came again into sir 
* possession, when he placed it 
SnSrtM? golden coffer. It was a 

e»»hossed p^irtg 

wewua stones; but its chief merit was 


But whosaerw eonttwr doth prara, 

Might not the auno about bar lulddk woar. 

But it mould loots, or «!«« otuodcr tear 

Spenaer, jnurn <tman, ill. 7 (ISBO). 

**♦ Other tests of chastity were s 
“ Arthur’s drinking horn.” mentioned in 
the Jlvrte <rArthur. The "court mantci,” 
mentioned in the ballad called " The Hoy 
and the Mantel,” in Percy’s Jletujfues. 
'file ‘‘enchanted cup,” mentioned iu 
Orlumh furiuso, ii., etc, 

Ginth' ( T'l nui’O, a girdle on which wa^ 
omhrwidorcd the pusoions, de.sTfc'f, joys, 
and pains of love. It wan u'^ually called 
a ce.■^tu.s, w hich means ‘ ‘ embroidered,” and 
was worn lower down than the cm'guimn 
or matron’s girdle, but higher up th.an 
tlie /one or m.iiden’s girdle. It was said 
to possess the magical power of exciting 

love. Homer describes it Uius: 

* 

In th» WM rrefy art, and erery charm, 

In am the «Ui t, and llio oihtet maim ; 
loiil ioti*. till' Kriitle %tivr, tiiega^ ih'tte, 

Ihe Lind dru ii Uia btili rrtttfng hrr, 

I'lr.ii.iMw v|rtMh, andiiion («TM.a«ite ■urIis, 

Siku.c that rt>oLc, ui.d <iu<iu«(ice of «)«. 

i'OIN). ilMd. «iv. 

Girdle of Opakka, foresight and 
prudence. 

'* Ilio jprdle orOpaUco. with »huh Klfrl the enehantr* 
It I tidiud, u) at is It.” said Shenislwin^r, " but tons'Mdit 
and |irud«nit>'-tbe best 'girdle' for the sulUn* of Uis 
earth! -hirO Morcllfle J, Kldktt litU$(tfth«Venu 
V Utstor} of Mabuud," tale iU , 17S1}. 

Girdles, impressed with mystical 
cbar.scler'', were bound with ceitaia cere¬ 
monies round women in gestatipn, to 
uceclnatc the birth and alleviate the 
pains^of labour. It was a Druid custom, 
observed by the Gaels, and continued iu 
priictiee till quite modem times. 

AUlo offered to gtva Rrragon " a hundred ateedi, ehll* 
dren iff ih« rein; a Inuidred hawk* with Buttonng wtng, 

. . , aud a hundreil pnllw to bind bigli bosomed nuilib, 
frtenda of Ut« lunha of benMa.”—<taaa. Th* uf 
lora, 

Gimington ( 7^e laird o/), previously 
F^nk tiayston, laird of Bucklaw, the 
bridegroom of Lucy Ashton. Tie is found 
wounded by hia bride on the wedding 
night, recovers, and leaves the country; 
but tiie bride goes mad and die*.—iiir 
W. Scott, Bride of Zanitiurmoor (time, 
WUUam Ill.). 

Gjallar, Ilcimdairs horn, which he 
blows to give the gods notice when any 
one approaches the bridge Bifibst.— 
Seand^ftvian Mythotogy^ 

GIailifttOT(7SiffifvinSF)* This famous 
statue, fot^ at Kettuno (the ancient 
Anfhnn), ww the work of Agaslasfba 
sculptor of EpheittSa 
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QIads'moor alnoaer ef the 
eurl GlenallDa, at Glenallaa Housei— 
Sir W. Scott, I/itf Antvjway (time, 
G^igellL). 

Qlamorgan, accordmf; to British 
fable, ia qla or glyn Mor^<tn (valley or 
fflen of Moi^au). Cuatldh' ana Morgan 
(says Spensir) vrerc sons of Gononll anil 
Kegan, the too elder daughters of hing 
Le> t. Cundah cha-<cii Morgan into Wales, 
and slew ium in the gkn nhich per¬ 
petuates his same. 

Then ann th« tlao 4 )r tmUtren hoth to raltto 

Sat Sww t undbh aunt) to einy 

Uu livalliaf Bloraou • • 

iMutd awn, kitJum in hatMIl omtVnv, 

WbanraMt,«iiothoM atwlv bine* did ftf 

Whicli Ught of iUoi OU uirgHti, tlirns tau i »'^v 

Sfwiuer u 1 ililoJOt, 

This is sot quite in accoruauco i\ith 
Oeofficey^s account 

Smm i«tl«a ndrit, mipnv'd Mtnpii «'(h n 
coaoeitai . . . who nur< li d «uli 411 vu > tt lutix'i l >iiit 
ttaShussoutUrr. 'uid Iwqia 11 h^ru 4.1 Uf r« I m I it 
fecwu met try Cum^l gmt. hi h ill hl^ fon-m. who i 
todied SlMseiii, at ) 1 ituitj. Ium to flight kihd 
hua in • iowR of Kuiitrx «b«li «ito I ii h tth ( i* 
Seen eoUed Matgitfi to Ihu ud —/tntus Mutorg, U la 
IU«). 

Glasgow (/7if tyf'hcp or),-isir W. 
Scott, CiisHc \t\. 

Henry 1.). 


Glasgow Arms, an oak tree nith 
a bird above it, mkI a l>ell hanging from 
one ol the bran^hc*; at the foot of the 
tiee a salmon uith a nug in ita mouth. 
The legend is that St. Kenttgem built 
&e ci^ and hung a bell in an oak tree to 
summon the men to -nork. This aecounts 
for the “oak and bell*' Now for the 
rest t A Scottt^h queen, having formed an 
illicit attachirent to a huldier, prts< nted 
her paramour «ith a ring, Die gift of her 

S buhband. Ibis coming to the know- 
of the king, be contrn cd to alKirart 
m the soldier while be was asleep, 
thieir It into tlieChdc, and then asktd 
bis queen to show it him. The queen, in 
great alarm, ran to bt. Rentigem, ahil 
confessed he'* ennie. llie father con¬ 


fessor went to the Clide, drew out a 
salmon with the ring in its mouth, handed 
it to the queen, and ba this means both 
fireventcd a scandal and reformed the 
npoDdant ladv. 

A idmilar legend is told of Dame Be- 
baeca lieriT) wife of Thomas Elton of 
Stsstford Bow, and relict of sir John 
Bm^j ICOO. She is the heroimLof the 
tMdlWa oidlt^ Thf Cniel KnvjM. The 
iStStf man thus: A bnigbt passing by a 
MHMws, benrd the ones of a woman in 



|ly his knowledge of the ommlt 
ks knew that the infant was 


doomed to be h!s fntnxe wife; bnt ha 
determined to clode his destiny, ll^en 
the child was of a marriageable age, he 
took her to the sea-side, intend!^ to 
drown her, fant relented, and, thrnwng a 
ni^( into the sea, commanded her nefVer 
to boe his face n^m, nuon of deatli, 
till she brought back tW ring with her. 
The damsel now went as cook to a noble 
family, and one day, as she was preparing 
a cod-ush for dinner, slie found the ring 
in the tUb, took it to the knight, and thus 
became the bride of sir John Beny. The 
Beny anna show a fiah, and in the dexter 
chief a nng. 

Glass (Ifrs.), lAoluiccoiSst, in London, 
who befriended Jeanie Deans while she 
sojourned to town, n hither she had come 
to crave ]iardon from the queen for ]^e 
Deans, her half-sister, lying nnder aen- 
tence of death for the murdmr of her 
infant bom before wedlock. —Sir W. 
bcott, ll&u t of Mudltithhn (time, George 
1-J.^ • 

. Glass Armour, When Chetv went 
to encounter the dragon that guarded 
hinging apple, he arrayed himself m glitts 
armour, which ritlectcd objects Ime a 
mirror. Consequently, when the monster 
came againat him, seeing its redeetinn 
in every part of the armour, it fancied 
handreos of dragons were coming against 
it, and ran awa> in alarm into a cave, 
which Cbery matanUy closed up, mid thna 
became maatcr of toe situation.—Com- 
tesse D’Aunoy, Fairy TaUs (“Princess 
f airhtar,’* 

Qlasse (Jfis.), author of a cookery- 
book, immortalized by the saying, “lirst 
catch [s&nj your liare, then cook 
Mrs. Olaase is the womdeptwm of Dr* 
John lliU (1710-1776). 

A crBOt nui^ of lawmeci SalnttM wlik4i Mn. tMn* 
tineir wttuM Mrt diotiin to sdil to bar faIgMHNWMS 
mUlneiM.—AdOateerS 

lfcii«wit)in.froiiialMrfctokMNof tMAftasa lalfi* 

•ronom/ «t tb» tablet woulita't huld s «miw <* 

Gfaum bmetf -.OMnberianS. JWelZeM^tL lOMt, 

Glas'tonbuty, in Arihnriau ro¬ 
mance, was the borial-place of king 
Arthur. Setden, in las 9j 

jyrayton, gives an acemint of Altbnr s 
tomb “DMwtxt two luUan,'* <md says 
that Henry H.gavecomvum tbHenry 
de Bois (then abliot of Gbrit^btiry) to 
make grm scarcb for the body of tbe 
British king, which wsa fOtSM w o 
wooden comn some 10 looic 4sep|, 
afterwards ^sy foand a akon« Ott 1«i%s 
lower side wla fixsfd a loiritai flfoMiitrp 
the uMffo iiiieifbedt'* , 
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GLENDINNING. 


OiattofAury Thom* Th« legend is that 
Joseph ot ArimathCte stock his stafl into 
the groond in ** the sacied isle of Gks- 
iotitaniTi’^ susd that this thorn blMSoms 
(^istmos Day'* every year. 8t. 
Joseph vroi bturied at Glastonbury. 


Ufvi tnw 
sra|n. 


XtesOOt ArtlMr^ tomb, nor holjr JmhAIi gtSTC. 
riw JlseHkeStuKt power their Mcmt DOM* (o«va. . . 

' ^ ‘ vlmet bkxHn aim! bear their aummer'e 


DnjrtoBf /’blselWoH, lU. {ISIS) 


OlfttieiOLt, the questing beast. It 
iiad the hc^ of a ser^nt, the body of a 
Ubbafilt buttocks of a lion, foot of a kart, 
and in its body '* there vas a noise like 


—Sir T. M^ory, JlnUiry of Trince 
Art/oar^ ii. 82, 83,149 (1470J. 

Glau'oe (2 S.v.'.), nurse of the princess 
Brife'omart. She tried by charms to 
** undo ’* her lady’s love for sir Artegal, 
**but lore that is in gentle heart bcgtni, 
no idle charm can remove.” Finding lur 
eoreery useless, she took the prince.ss to 
4 )on8ttlt hlerlui. and Merlin told her that 
by tnanying Artegal she would found a 
race of kings from which would arise ‘‘ a 
royal virgin that shall shake the (tower of 
Spain.*! The two now started in quest of 
the knight, hut in time got serrated. 
-Glaue^ became '‘the ’squire” of sir 
Sen'damore, but re*appean} (bk. iii. 12) 
after the combat between llritoniart and 
Arteg^ reconciles the combatants, and 
the princess consents “to be the love of 
Artegal, and to take him for her lord ” 
^k. iv. 8, 6).—Spenser, FaUry Queen 

GlailOUB, a fisherman of Bmo'tia. 
He obson^ed that all the fish which he 
laid on the grass received fresh vigour, 
Md immediately leaped into the sea. 
Thw grass had been planted by Kronos, 
and when Glaueus tasted it, he also 
1 ^ 1 ^ into the tea, and became a pro¬ 
pane marine deity. Once a year he 
Jilted all the coasts of Greece, to utter 
mt ptfedicUons. GUuene is the sailors’ 
pfinttdet^. 


Obmttt, 04 atS49. 

t>»/^Partant,UOXm. 


^ aaavpaa*M*a*w 
>«% 28. 


QUtucua^ of Chios, inventor of the art of 
soldering metal.—Pausanias, Itinerary of 
Greece. 

A second Glauous^ one vrho ruins him¬ 
self bv horses. This refers to Glaucus, 
son of Sis'yphos, who was killed by his 
horses. Some say ho was trampled to 
death by them, and some that he was 
eaten by them. 

Glauci et Diomedia permatatiOf a vcr>’ 
foolish esebange. Uomcr {Iliad, %'i.*) 
tells us that Glaucus changed his golden, 
armour for the iron one of Diomedea. The 
French say, Ceat Ic iroc de Glaucus et Jc 
Dumede. This Glaums was the grand¬ 
son of Bolletopbon. (In Greek, “Glau- 
kos.”) 

Glem, tho scene of Arthur’s battle, is 
in Northumberland. 

TIia fli|;ht ttiHt kI! iUij lanj 

Song bf ttie wliite nioatii of tiu violcat Glfm. 

roniUDon, 

Glcnallan {JosccVmldoiraqer caunteas 
of), who.se funeral takes place by torch¬ 
light in the Catholic chapel. 

The earl of Glenallan, son of the dow¬ 
ager counicss.—Sir W. Scott, The Antt- 
quanj (time, George III.). 

Glenalvon, heir of lord Randolph. 
When young Nonal, the son of lady 
Randolph, mokes his unexpected appear¬ 
ance, Glenalvon secs in him a rival, wrhom 
he hates. He pretends to lord Rxmdolph 
that Uie young man is a suitor of lady 
Randolph's, and, having excited the pas¬ 
sion of jealousy, contrives to bliog his 
lordbhip to a jilnce where he witnesses 
tlieir endearments. A fight ensues, in 
w'hich Norval slays Glenalvon, but is 
himself slain by lord Randolph, who then 
discovers too late that the suppled suitor 
was his w'ife’s son.—Home, Jlamlas 
(1757). 

Glencoe (2 syl,), the scene ot the 
massacre of M’lan and thirty-eight of his 
penmen, in 1092. All Jacobites were 
commanded to submit to William 111. by 
tlie end of December, 1691. M‘Ian was 
detained by a heavy foil of snow, and sir 
John Daliymple, the master of Sfoir, sent 
captain Gampbell to make an example of 
“ the rebel.” 

*«* Tatfourd baa » drama entitled 
Glenam or the Fall of tha McDonalds. 

Glendale (Sir Jtiohard), a paj^ 
eonsiirator '^vith Redgauntlct,—Sir W. 
Scott, Fedgamtiet (time, George HI.). 

Gleiidin*isIii0 (Et^h) or 
BftYnoSfS (S syZ), widow of Simon 
Ghwdittnjpg of the Ibwer of Gletidoaigt 
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MaO)»t and JBdward Glmiinnmgf aons 
af Elspeth Olendinninc.—Sir W. Scott, 
Th 0 MonaaUty (time, Ktizabeth), 

Glcn^'ning (Sir Halbert)^ the knight 
oi Avencl, husband of kdy 3Iary of 
Avenei (2 «sy/.).--Sir W. Scott, TkeAlAot 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Qlextdoveer', plu. Olendoi'iers, tiie 
most beautiful of the good spirits of 
liindil mythology. 

. . . 

Hm lotellott of nil of birlh. 

Soutltrf, Cur»» lif Kahamn, tl. 3 ( 15 ’^). 

Glendow^er a 'VVehli noble¬ 

man, descended from I.k-'wrtlyn (la^t of 
the Welsh kings). Sir Lduinnd Mor¬ 
timer married one of his daochtcra. 
Shakespeare makes him a wizard, but 
very highly accomplished.- -Shakespeare, 
1 Henry iV. (1597). 


GI 0 X 7 8 ^ Francto Audetk 

(1778-1^4). 

Glorjr Hole, a cupboard, ottoman, 
box, or other receptacle, where any¬ 
thing may be thrown for the nonce to get 
it out of eight rapidly. A cupboard at 
the head of a etaircasefot brooms, etc., is 
so called. 

Gloaam (Mr, Qilbert)^ a lawyer, who' 
purchases the Ellangowan estate, and is 
convicted by couhselldr Pleydell of 
kidnapping llcnry Bertrand the hdo. 
Both Glossin and Dirk llatteraick, his 
accompUcc, are sent to pristm, and in the 
night llatteraick tlrs>-t stran^es the lawyer 
and then hangs hilbself.—Sir W. Scott, 
Guy Aianncrtny (time, George IT.), 

Gloucester (Tt)e duke of), brother of 
Claries II.—Sir W. Scott, Wo^stook 
(time. Commonwealth). 


Glengar'ry. So M'Donald of Glen- 
ga^ (who gave in his adhesion to 
WilUam III.) is generally called. 

Glenpro'siug (Tke old Icuhj)^ a 
neighbour of old Jasper Yellowley.—Sir 
W. Scott, The Pirate (time, TViIllam 
III.), 

Glenthom (Lord)^ the hero of Miss 
Edgeworth's novel called Hnnui, Spoi led 
by indolence and bad educatifm, he 
succeeds, by a course of self-disci iiline, in 
ctffiog his mental and moral faults, and 
in becoming a useful member of societv 
(1809). 

1lM UcLor, «f lord GleaUuirn affordx a ctriking plcturr 
of Mid (outAlu WTu* ecoiUcAl drtlr.rztiuu* of 

cbuvttf,—Ctuuoben. JCngiith iu*^atur«, U. SOI. 

Glenvarloch (I,ord), or Nigel 
Olifaunt, the hero of Scott's novel called 
T/te Fortunes of Xlyei (time, James I,). 

Gliuter, the jAlace of Furesli *'ihe 
pe^-maker,” son of Balder. It wa^ 
raised on pillars of gold, and had a silver 
roof. ' 


GlorUi'na, *‘the greatest glorious 
queen of Fafirj'-land.” 

Ujr titoUna t SMmn CfrMl doiTln my c«n»ral lutantlon, 
Out te nw fwticttlar 1 rMioeirv tite ntocl: Mualhnt and 
of «w torandgn Um au«m [arfimAMAi, 
■otlMrJdaeSMR l« Faeij»-laiid.—Sp«Mcr, fnmdutiiim 

«MMH peso). 

G!U>ziOtui aTolm, John I^den 

(tm-mi). • 

jGloitiims Hreachar (The)t St. 

(%zy«o«toiit (i.e. John Gofdenmoutk, 

*61-^). 


GlotursUr (Ilieficv'd duke of). In the 
court of king Edward IV.—Sir W. Scott, 
-4nn«r of Ocurstein (lime, Edward IV.). 


(The earl of), in the court 
of kin" Henry 11,—Sir’ W. Scott, The 
Fetrothed (time, Henry JI.). 

Glover (•S'tmon), the old glover of 
Perth, and father of the “ fair maid.** 

CtifAon'nc Gloter, “tlie fair maid of 
Perth," daughter of Simon the glover, 
and subsc(|ucntlr bride of Hcfnry SmMi 
the armourer.—Sir W. Scott, Fair Mmf 
of i'erth (lime, Henry IV.). 

Glotrr (Jleins)^ the Indrothed of Tmd- 
chen (i.e. Oertrude} Pavilion, daughter 
of the svndic’s wife,—Sir W. S^t, 
Quentin Huruard (time, Edward IV,). 


Glowrowrtmi (The old terfw), a 
friend of Magnus Troil.—Sir W. Sc^, 
The pirate (timo, William III.). 


GlubdttTj'drib, the land of snreefem 
and magicians, where Golliver Wm 
shown many of the grea4 men of 
antiquity. — Swift, Gwtevr** ihfVeDi 
(172d). 


GHlck, a Gennan tnoslesl eotdpfl^, 
greatly ^tronized by Maiia 
Young France set up against him 
Italian PiccinL Between 1774^in(id 
every street^ cofiee-honse, 8^ 

drawing-room ha Paris caavdseea ;ilie 
merite of titese two compcieeQh-'ttil.OB. 
the score of their respective taTeli^ 
the representatives of the Gemeri 1^ 
Italian s^oo^ of tniunc. 
oi Uie Ckmaum school Hrfie 1 




GLUMDAIXJA. 


1 f;tti/And those o£ the Italiim school 
Piceinists. 




ItatHseClOdCk estrtm 1*urclnl. 

Qw flvitOMtivnner Paiyntiiiaf 
OoiMt ettn« QlOck et Puecinl 
WH to Fitrniute ett dtoiint. 
lAtn « quo i’iuitr» nto, 

Xt Lito *W% battro Uraale. 

Vmt mol, qiil ciuln* tout*: mant^ 
Mm brdsiitu qur Hattouc 
irdpomaut Ptcthii nt GlUrk, 

/S B> cooimU rton; engo Clilcli. 


A similar contest raged in Eng- 
lana ' between the Bononcinists and 
HmididiHts. The prince of Wales was 
the leader of the IJandel or (lerman 
party, and the duke of WarlborougJi of 
the Bononepi or Italian school. (See 
Tvnsxpixvvn.) * 

QlUindalca» queen of llie giants, 
captive in the court of king Arthur. 
*fbo king cast love-glances at her, and 
made queen Dollnllolta jealous; but t)tc 
giantess loved lord Griz/le, and lord 
Urizzle loved the princess Ilunoamuncft, 
and llimeaniunca loved tl»e valiant Toni 
'fhiunb .—Tm Thumb, by Fielding the 
novelist (1730), altered by’O’llara, author 
of Midii (1778). 

Glum-dol'olitch, a girl nine years 
■old “and only forty feet high." Being 
such a “ little thing," the charge of 
Gulliver was committetl to her during 
his sojourn in Brobdingnag.—Swift, 
Gullkrr't Travels, 

Soon a* duRMi'ik’tltcIi ralMw^ hor ptoMlns i^r, 

Sha Wept. ab« liltikbemnl. an>i «!>«; Lar» ber katr. 

i’opa^ 

, Gdutnnie, the male population of 
the imaginary conntrj- Kosnmbdsgrsiitt, 
visited by Peter Wilkins. The glumms, 
like the females, called gawrevs (< 7 . 0 .), 
had wings, which served both for dying 
and dre 88 ,--B. Pultock, Tetcr Wdkitis 
(1750). 

CUutton (2^c), Vitellius tlie Koman 
emperor (bom A,i>. 1.5, reigned CO, died 
, ^^mrtiag the field after the battle of 
BydriM, m G^, he e.xclaiined, “The body 
of a dead enemy is a delightful jwrfume.'’ 

*• Charles IX. of I?mucc, when he 
grand procession to visit the 
Mom on which admiml Coligny was 
had the wretched heamewness 
to exclaim, in doggerel veroe: 

nWM from w tbttq^tondl tots, 


«u uie iinunn nx wo 
only £« 0 ,(M )0 of Us UutM 
fOrtn&e reim^|im^ Ike hsngtot Umseu, 


thinking dcatlt preferable to “ starvaUoa 
on such a miserable pittance." 

Q-na, the messenger of Friggo.— 
Scandinavtan Mythdogy. 

Gtoats. The Pleiades are called in 
Spain 2’he Seven Little Goats. 

{V, It happmifl tiult pa>»«d clow to th« SmcQ tittle 
ChwU.—C«rVMiti>s, Jtoit QuixoU, II. UI. S (UUS). 

Sancho Panza afiinned that two 
of the goats were of a green colour, two 
carnation, two blue, and one motley ; 
“ but," be adds, no hc-goat or cuckold 
ever passes beyond the horns of the 
moon." 

Goatsnose, a prophet, bom deaf and 
dumb, who uttered his predictions by 
signs.—llabelaiii, Fanteui'rucl^ iii. 20 
(1546). 

Gobbo (OAi), tlie father of Launce- 
lot. lie was stone blind. 

Laumetot Oodjo, son of Old Gobbo. 
He left tlie scrt'ice of Shylock tlie Jew 
for that of Bassa'nio a (3iri‘stian. Launce- 
lut Gobbo is one of the famous clowns of 
Shakespeare.—Shakespeare, Merchant of 
VWctf (I<108). 

Qob'ilyvo (Godfrey), the assumed 
name of False Report. He is described 
as a dwarf, with great head, large brows, 
hollow eyes, croosed nose, hairy cheeks, 
a pied beard, hanging lips, and black 
teeth, Itis neck was snort, his shoulders 
awr\’, his breast fat, his arms Itmg, his 
legs “kewed,” and he rode “brigge-a- 
bfagge on a little nag." He told sir 
Graunde Amoure he was wandering over 
the world to find a virtuous wife, but 
hitherto without success. Lady CJortec- 
tion met the party, and commanded 
GobUyve (Ssyl.) to be severely beaten 
for a lying varlet.—Stephen Hawes, The 
Passe-tyme of Pieswe, xsix,, xxxi., 
Kxxii. (lolo). 

Qob8ecik,a grasping money-lender. 
—Balzac. 

God. 

Fidl of the god, full of wine, partly 
intoxicated. 

Ood made the oomtry, and man made 
iha doum.—Cowper’s T<^ (“ The Sofa"). 
Yam, in his />tf Pe Eustka, has; “Diviua 
Hatopi agros dedit, ars huuMwaaedificavit 
mbnK" 

God eides vfith the strmgest, Napolecn 
}* taid) “Le bon Dieu est toujours du 
netd dtn gms bataiUona." Julius CkMor 
11 ^ toe same remark. 



GOl^S TABLE. m GOETZ TOK BEBLtCBIKGEIT. 


Ood^’lB Table. The £brSH iafonns 
vs tJist God hiw written down, in what is 
ehUed ‘*The Prcsen'cd Table,” eveiy 
ev^t, ^ast, present, and to come, ilrom 
the beg^ning to the end of time. The 
most umute are not omitted (ch. ri.). 

God*s Token, a peculiar emption on 
the skha; a certain indication of death 
'm those afiiicted with the plague. 

A Win and « TeVins bril are as pr««nt death m Godli 
token.-.-nw irijie jlfen a/ui all the rtit /ho-t (iGiB). 


Qodam, a nichnaine applied by tlic 
French to the F.nglish, in alluaior. to a 
once popular oath. 

Qcdfirey [de BouiLLotr], the chosen 
ebi^ of the allithi crusaders, who went to 
wrest Jerusalem from tbo liands of the 
Saracens. Calm, circumspect, prudent, 
and brave, he despised “ worldly empire, 
wmdih, and fame."—Tasso, Jarunulem 
J>sUver^ (lo75), 

Godfrey (Sir Edmondbury)^ a magis¬ 
trate killed by the papists. He was very 
active in laving bore their nefarious 
Bcbemea, and bis body was found pierced 
with his own 8w«>rd, in 167S.—Sir W. 
Scott, Peceril of the JPeak (time, Charles 

%* Dryden calls sir Edmondbury 
^'Agag,” and Dr. Titns Oates he calls 
**CeiS." 

Corah Biitbt ha Asnifi mardar can. 

In tarou m coan« a* Samuel iH«d to SsoL 

AbtdUetA Mul AcAUephel, U lliSl). 

Godft^ (Jfiss), an heiress, daughter of 
im Indian governor.—Sam. Foote, 2'he 
Liar (mi). 

Qod'ines (Doctor), a schoolmaster, 
«< the most expert dogger in Oviedo ” 
(Cft.e.^.do). He taught Gil Bias, and 
“in six years his worthy pupil under- 
sto^ a little Greek, and was a tolerable 
Latin scholar."—l^sage, Gil Dhs, i. 
(1716), 

Gk^Va or Gpdgifu, wife of cart 
XiCOfrie, The tale is that she begged her 
husband to remit a certain tax which 
oj^pressed the people of Cov'entry. I.ieofric 
said he would do so only on one con- 
dhiion-'^-that she would ride naked through 
the eity at midday. So the lady gave 
cfton that all people should shut up 

g r tiiindows and doors; and she code 
ed through the town, and delivered 
pepfde from the tax. The tale 
bw «l9ii that all ttie people did is the 
hide them except Tom, 

nibs hmited out, and was struck mind. 

This leg^ is told at length by 
SM^yiaa in his FtdyoRdon^ xiiL (1^1^. 


Godless ITorixui, EusUBh two* 
shilling pieces issued by shial whee' 
master of tiic mint. He was .a Roman 
Cht^oHc, and It^ out F» D. (iMender of 
the fmth) from the legend. They wmija 
issued and called in the same year 
(ISiD). 

Godmanchester Hogs iuid> 
Himtingdon Sturgeois. 

UiHlns s kISh Sood m tiia in«idqwi 
Huntlni^OB ana UuainanchMier, MHUetklng mi-MSfOi 
floaUitfe which U)» Godnuuichmtrr people' thoushc ew » 
Slack hog, «ii4 Um UunttugdaB folk deciMWd wm a 
sturgeon. When reaeueti (roiu the waters, (t ptova*] ta 
b« a roung Conker.—Lord Itnyhrooke (rqv>i iSory, 

Godmer, a British giant, sou of 
Albion, slain by Canu'tus one of the 
companions of Brute. 

Ttioqw three inonstroos stonn . , . 

Wtilvh that huge son of hkleow Alhtou, 

Great Godmer, threw In Seree conteiitlw 
- Att>oltlCaimu»i butothtmmeatebi. 

Spntser, J>airp (ptetn, IL 10{10SO}, 

Qoemot or Goemagot, a Britirih 
giant, twelve cubits high, and of sudi 
prodigious strength tliat he could pull up 
a full-grown oak at one tug. Bame as- 
Gogmngog (ty.e.). 

On a certain ito)'. When Brtitiu waa boMliiS • lOfeKUi 
fettlvui tu (he godt.. . thU giiutt, alth tweittr more of 
hb comtnninne. came in upon tite lirltone, aittOPi Viuim’ 
he luitde a UreMlfut ebUKtiter; but Uie liritotn M aK.. . 
killed them erei? one hut OoiSnuigot. . . hha Bm^S 
premrred alire, out of a deslro u> eee a eomtiU hettmur 
the giant and Corinetie, who took deilght in endl eOL.- 
countert. . . . Curineti* carried him to the top of a httli 
rock, and tuHc-d him iuto thu aea.—GeoSrer. Srabh 
JlUtor^. L IH <U42). 

Goemmot's I^oap or “ Lam GoSmagot,” 
now called Haw, near Plymouth;, tho 
place where the riant fell when Goria'* 
eus (3 syl.) tossed him down the cta^gy 
rocks, by which he was mangled to 
pieces.—Geoffrey, Lritish JUstory, L !(► 
(IWU). 

Southey calls the word 
mayog, (See Gooma&oq.) ' 

Goer'vyl, sister of prince Sladoe, 
and daughter of Owen late king of Koith 
Wales. She aecompanied her omthmr ^ 
America, and formed one of the colony 
of Gaer-madoc, south of dm 
(twelfth century). •— SouHiev, JfhiiM 
(1805). . , 

Goetz Ton BerlioBingeii^. 

' Gottfried of the Irm JJandt A 
German bumntve, who lidth Ui 
hand at the nege of LaodehnL "^Tlie £ion 
hand which replaced the ono be kM iMt 
m still shown at Jaxthansdn, tba nhies of 
his birth. Gottfried took s pcottMif 
part in the wars Of independstii^ Sgsinst 
the electors ofBrandsnbeigJbDd 
in the sixteenth centnry (LlBOwI969^i!.' V 
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GOLD OF TOLOSA. 


*«* CSoei^e h%s mAde thfi the title and 
mlilect of an historical drama. 

Golfo captain of the pirate 

vesaeL-^Sif W. ITte jPirate (time, 

WiUiamm.}. 

Goff» according to Ez^l, xxxviil., 
xxxtaL, via “prince of Magog*’ (a 
country or penpfeL Calmet says Cara- 
1^'sds king of Fereia ia meant; bat 
othsxa fhiiw Antiocbus Epiph'anOs is 
atlnded to. 

OMy !n Sw. XX. 7''9, means Anti> 
Christ. Gog and Magc^, in conjunc¬ 
tion, mean mF princes* ox the earth who 
axe enemies of the Christian Church. 

* 0 * Sale says Gog is a Turkish tribe. 
~^At JSjDrdnf xviii. note. 


Qog^agog.kingofthe Albion giants, 
eighteen feet in height, killed by Corin 
in a wrestling match, and flnng'by him 
over the Hoe or Haw of Plymouth. For 
this achievement, Bmte gave his follower 
ali that kom of land now called Om- 
wall, Cor’n[w]a]l, a contraction of Corin- 
all. The contest is described by Drayton 
in his Folydbion^ i. (1612). 

E «n thus unraorwl 
Stood CoriDfut, th« Ure of Guendolen. 

WlMoi, grnpiilhij; wlUi his monitrous wmay, 

Ha Uia brute i jMnrn hetil aloft, and bore. 

And headlong hurled, all tbaUered to the wa. 

I>o«ii from the rock'i high roiuinit, aiute that dar 
Called Lan'-tamu'eog. 

Etotber, Joan Are, fill 39$. 

Spenser tlirows the accent of Corinens 
on the second syllable, Southey on the 
first, while Drayton makes it a* word of 
four syllables, and accents the third. 


Oog and Magog. Frestcr .Tohn, 
in his letter to Manuel Comnenas, em¬ 
peror of Constantinople, speaks of Gog 
and Magog as two separate nations 
tributa^ to him. These, with thirteen 
others, he says, ere now shut itp behind 
inaeoesalble mountains, but at the end of 
the world they will be let loose, and 
overnin fee whole earth. — Albencus 
Tritim Fontium, ChrontcUs ( 1212 ). 

Sale idle ns feat Gog and Magog are 
called by fee Arabs " Tajui ” and “ Ma- 
jdj," Which are two nations or tribes 
descended from Japhet, son of Noah. 
Gog, according to some authorities, is a 
Turkish tribe; and hlagog is fee tribe 
called “Gilan” by Ptolemy, and “ Goli ” 
or “ Gel«B ” by Strabo.—Ai Kordn^ xviii. 

xicrto. 

Itespeetiog the re-appeamnee of Gog 
and Magog, me JTomn says: “ They [/Ac 
(fecKQ BhaU not return ... till Gog and 
Magog have a passi^ opened for them, 
and they [fA« dead] shall hasten from 
avwry high hill,” i.c. fee resurrection (ch. 
xxi.). 

^ and Magog. The two statues of 
Gnudhall so called are in reality the 
j^ueg of Gi^pnagog or GoSmagot and 
^tmeus, refemd to in the next article. 
: jSw also ComsRua.) The Albion giant 
MjfnoTO by his pole^e and spiked ball. 
I called stood on fee same 

.'Wafee reign of Henry V.; butfeose 
S?ToS?® ^ Richard Saunders, 

fourteen feet in height. 

tlS Bad MmUT twton wm feU 

'dovo t» atoiMO-OM mi 4 Hm 

«»«t feey then feU 
»wl bf «efe to ahgty mwbafe. 


Gog'magog Hill, fee higher of the 
two hills some three miles soutii-east of 
('ambridge. It once belonged to the 
Ilalsham Hills, but, “ being rude and 
bearish, regarding neither GeS nor man,” 
it was named in reproach Gogmi^og. 
The legend is that this Gogmagog Hul 
was once a huge giant, who fell in love 
with the nymph Granta, and, meeting 
her alone, told her all his heart, saying: 

“ SiTPetlng mine, U thnu uiloe own «1|t be, 
nemanrapreUy gaudlkeepinetotefortfaee: \ 

A nest 01 broiul<Iecra owb, nmi goodie iirefauu too 
(Nay. n}in(ih, taka beed of me, when 1 begin to woo); 
And lielter far than tliat, abulchln two jnue oM, 

A curled pate calf It ut, and oft could hayo been eoM; 
And )ot beside* all tbu, 1 ve goodly bear-wbcipa tway. 
Full datnt) for my toy when she’s disposed to Biay; 

And twenty Mwt of lead to make our weddlnlrtugi* 

but fee saucy nymph only mocked fee 
giant, and told hiu love btory to fee 
Muses, and all made him their jest and 
sport and laughter. — Drayton, Po/y- 
o< 6 { 0 », xxi. (1622). 

Gk>itre. 

When we were boys. 

Who wottU beUere that thero woo inouiitaineen 
How lapp'd like bulla, whom throats had banging at’an 
WaOstoof Sesht 

* Shakespeare, rkartmpeel, set hLsaSCteW). 

Gk>ld of Hibelungexx un¬ 

lucky wealth. “To have fee gmd of 
Nibmungen” is to have a possession 
which seems to bring a curse wife it. 
The uncle who murdered “fee babes in 
fee wood^ for their estates and money, 
gob fee “ gold of Nibelungennothing 
nom that moment went well wife Mm—- 
his catUe died, Ms crops fmled, his barns 
ware destroyed by Are or tempest, and 
ha was reauced to utter rum. (See 
NuxwxeBH,)— Md», 

Qoid of Tolo'aa (^), ill gMns, 
irhleh ttavear prosper. The zefereoceia 



GOU) POCRED, ETC, 


GOl<D£K MOGTU, 


to Oepio i]t« Romao consol, vho, on hio 
nttoch to Gallia Narboncosib, stole from 
T<^osa (Tbti/oustf) the );old and silver 
COO<;ecratcd Iw the Cimbnan Druids to 
their gods, lie was utterly defeated bj 
the (Umbrians, and some 112,000 Kumaus 
were left dead on the Qeld of battle (a.c. 
IGG). 

Gold Poured down tho Throat. 
Harens Ijcin'ius rra^sus sumamed “'Ihe 
Rich," one of the fir>t Roman tnnTn^ irate, 
tried to make himself r of Partin i, 
but being defeated and brought c-iptne 
to Oro'd^ king of Parthia. he was put to 
death by having molten gold poiir< d dow n 
his throat. “Sate thj greed with thi^," 
said Orod^s. 

Manlius Xepos AquiHu« tnel to restore 
the king's of Uith^nia and Cappadc'cin, 
dethroned by 5Iitbridato«, but being uu- 
successfnl and made pri Minor, he was put 
to dcatli by MiLhrulati's by molten gold 
{Mured down h.-. throat. 

In hell, the a\anrioiis ire puni'shed in 
tlie same wa\, according to the >V_/- 
hearJe'$ CakrCi^a, 

An4 loiUes ftiU of iiw>’(«i{ 

Utr«|H>uii'lali>wn U r tlfi.io 

Man > '-onj (ISrS) 

Ool'domar (/Tuir/), a hou^e-spmt, 
'•ometimes called king VotJmar. lie 
ined three years with NcM-Iing %'on 
llsrdenbexg, on the llardennlein at the 
I'uhr, and the chamber m ahich he lived 
lb still called VoUuiar’s rhamljer. Hus 
JioUie-spirit, though sensible to the touch, 
nus inMsible. It placed beaiitifulU on 
•i e harp, talked fn*eJy, revealed secrets, 
nd plaved dice. One day, a i^-r-on de- 
^iriiiinrd to discover Us’ wh<rf,ibouts, 
•jt Golderoar cut him to pieces and 
ofked the difftrcnt parts. Never after 
hts was there any trace id tin spirit. 
Ihe nwsted fiagments disappear'd in the 
iMrrain war in 1651, but the {Kit in which 
'le man’s head was boiled was built int^ 
blie kitchen wall of leveling von lUrden- 
bei;^, where it remains to this day.—V<»n 
Simnen, Otnnan Myt/*oloijy, 477.' 

Golden Ass (The), a romance in 
Latin by Apnule'ius (5 mjl.). It is the 
ddventiireb of Lncian. a ; oung man who 
hi^ been transformed into an ass but sUU 
retahied bis homati conscioosness. It 
tell* tu the arlieiieB which he suffered at 
the hands of robbers, eunaebs, magis- 
tnateis and so on. till the time caAe for 
hhtt to resume ois proper form. It is 
IsR of wiL nser hmnotn) and rich fancy, 
awl tioiitains the exqmsite episode of 
CM4 (bks. iy., v., vi.). 


(This very lamons satire, together with 
the AsIrus of Lncian, was founded on a 
satire of the same name by Lociua of 
l*atTte, and faas licen imitated in modem 
timos by Xiccolo Machiavelli. T. TViylor, 
in 1822, published a kranslatiott of tiic 
ilurc*ir Asmus; and sir G, Head, hi 1851. 
Ijafontamo has an imitation of the episode; 
and Mrs. Tighe turned it into ${)ensedan 
verse in 1805.) 

**• Boccaccio has borrowed lawly 
from The Ooidt n Ais, and the inciqents 
of tlie rubbers in 6'if JJtcu are taken from 
it. 

Gkilden Dragon of Bniges ( The). 
The goldrn dragor. was tasen in one of 
titocnii>ad(‘sfroni the church of $t. Sophia 
at Constantinople, and placed on the b«fw 
of Bruges, but Phih|» van Artevelde ^ 
syl.) trani«|}OTtMl it to Ghent, where u 
still adum» the behrv'. 

Saw tr<>4( ArtercMe tUtonoiu Kal« tb« 0<>hl«& Prtsni'x 

uut. 

B€ifr$ Brvgn. 

Golden Fleeco {The)^ tho fleece of 
the ram which trun'«{»ortcd Phryxos to 
Colchis. When Pliiyxns afrt>ed there, 
he sacrificed Uie ram’and gaiie the fleece 
to king d*;eu*s, who hung it on a sacred 
oak. It w’as stolen b> Jason, in hts 
“ Argpinautic exjx'dition[“ 

2 U Golticii FUt^'e of ifyp Xorik. Ear 
and [Kitty of Siberia is so called. 

Golden Fountain ( Ihe)^ a fountun 
which in twenty-fourhouri would convert 
any metal or u.incral into gold.—R. John¬ 
son, TVic l^'scr Cltnmptem of C'Amtcttdom, 
ii. 4 (1617). 

Golden Gate of OnstandBOplc, 
added by Theodosius to Gonstantine’s 
wall. It consists of a tnam|>hal acch, 
surmounted with a bronxe statue of 
Victory, The gate is amply decorated 
with gilt ontamento and inscriptions.**- 
Sec Count Robert of Paris, u,, by ^ W* 
Scott. ^ 

Golden Horn (TJic), Iho inlet of 
the Hosphfirus on which Constaodiiople 
stands ; lo called from Its shi^ and 
beauty. 

Golden Xsegends a ehtlstdoD 
of hagiedot^, made in the thifteeodi 
centuiy by Jmitea de Voragisejii Pomiel" 
eon. Ihe legends consist of 177 Medo^ 
each of which 4s devoted to e pM^ctuW 
saint or festival, arranged bi the ofdif of 
the calendsr, * 

Qoldhn tfoath, SL Cl»yi|iodi» 
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(B47-407).: Th« same U die Creek 
dtfwot siSma^ “ gold movth." 


Gktlden Stata (TAe)^ Califortua, in 
North America. 

■i 

Gkddaa Stream (T^e)) Joannes Da> 
maseimas (died 75d). 

Gk^den-toneued (T^c), St. Peter 
of Rateima {4;i^50). Our equivalent 
is a free translation of the Creek c/trv- 
Bol^offojf (eAnms Uxjos^ “gold discourse ’*). 

Golden Valley (7V>), the eastern 
pottuni of UmericK; &o called from its 
great fertility. 

QoMen "iXTater ^le). One drop of 
this water dropped into the basin of a 
fountain arould till it, and then throw up 
a wf (T&m of exquisite de%‘ice. It aras 
called “golden” bccanse thew'atcr looked 
like liqmd gold .—Arabian Ifufbts (“The 
Two Sisters,” the last tale). 

%• In Chcry and Fair^tar, by the 
comtesse P'Aunny, the “golden water” 
is called “the dancing water,” 

Gk}ld£Lnch (Charles), a vulgar, horsy 
fellow, impudent and insolent in manner, 
who fiirla with Widow Warren, and con¬ 
spires with her and the Jew Silky to 
destroy Mr. ^Varren’s will. IJy this will 
the widow was left jfolOO a year, but the 
bulk of the property went t<» '.Tack Milford 
bis natural son, and Sophia Freelove the 
daughter of Widow Warren by a former 
iharnage. (See llKAiii.K.) 

PsHtw WM « M(imt-bak«i’, gninAfatlvirr n slnp-Mtb'r, I'ln 
• genUawML—Uoiwoft. Th* Rvad to tiuin. (L 1 

Ooldiobirds (Messrs,), creditors of 
air Arthur W’ardour.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Antt^mr^f (time, George Hi,). 

Gold-mine (7%e) or Miller of 
Grenoble, a dnutut by K. Stirling 
(1854), (For the plot, see Simon’.) 

Gold-nUne of Buropo (J7«f). 
Truisylvunia was once so called; but 
we supply of gold obtained therefrom 
has now very greatly diniiuislied. 


’Qpld-zoinee (Sing q/'fAcl.a pow-erful, 
nanusoihc prince, who was just about to 
mwty the princess All-Fair, when Yellow 
^ h* betrothed, and 
^l«d her to sm Ctotl® on a Spanish 
*yr«n gave the betrothed 
swomto seeure All-Fair's 
nftor ovetooming every 
^ “ deWtfbted at seeing 
dropped A, sword. In a 
itod snatehed U tipi 

•ad j^bsd ^rivif totfiobbeiti The 


king of the Gold-mines and All-Fair were 
both changed into two palm trees.-Conj- 
tesse D'Aunoy, Fairy foies (“The Yellow 
Dwarf,” 1682). 

Gold-purse of Spain. Andalu'- 
cia is so called because it is the city from 
whicli Spain derives its chief wealt h. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). 

Here lies KoUy GoMnnltli. for sborttm!i rslled Koll 
Wlw wrote like oa aiteel, and talked like piMir }x>]l 

liatiil oiuTii.k. 

Goldsmith (Rev. J,), one of the many 
pseudonyms adopted by sir Richard 
Fhilli]>s, in s series of school books. 
Some other of liis false names were the 
Rev. D.avid Ulair, James Adair, Rev. C. 
Clarke, etc., with noted French names 
for educational French books. 

Goldsmith’s Monument, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, is by Nollekens, 

Gold'thred (Lawrence), mercer, near 
Cuninor I’lace.—5irW. Scott Feniiuiorth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Qold'y. Oliver Goldsmitli w.os eo 
called by Dr. Johnson (1T28-1774). 

Gol'gotha (“ the place of a skull"), a 
small elevated spot north-'west of Jeru¬ 
salem, where criminals were executed. 
Used in poetry to signif j- a battle-deld or 
place of great slaughter. 

Except I hey iiieanl to bathe In recking a’ounds. 

Or luemurire another Colgotbiv . 

Stinke!ii>earo, Marlteth, art t «*. 5 (IfiOC], 

In the University of Cambridge, 
the dons’ gallery in Great St. Mary's is 
called “GolgotlJa” because the ItcaJsot 
the colleges sit there. 

CfA'gotha (T'he City), Temple Ear, 
Ijondon; so called because the heads of 
traitors, etc., used at one time to be ex¬ 
posed there after decapitation. This w'as 
not done from any notion of punishment, 
W simply to advertise the fact as a 
warning to evil-doers. Temple liar was 
taken away from the Strand in 1878. 

Golightly (Mr.), toe fellow who 
wants to borrow 5a. In Lend Me Five Shil^ 
lings, a farce by J. M. Morton. 

Goltho* the friend of Ul'Cnore (3 

S /1). He was in love with Births, 
bughter of lord As'iragoa the sage; 
but flirtoa loved toe duke Gosdibert. 
The (ale being undnished, the sequel of 
Goltoo is not known.—Sir William 
Davenaa^ GvndSwrt (died 1668). 

GK>mer or Oodmer, a British gumt, 
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■l«ial> 7 Cftnu'tas oitcof the companiooa 
*d Brace. (See Gokmot.) 

SlDdv Urmt tnImbIM thto ble. 

bn^yton. ztr, iXGtS)* 

Gtomes, » rich l>ankcr, 60 j'ears of 
age, married to Elvi'ra, a yoaa^ wife, 
is mefto, covetons, and jealous. 
Elvi^ra ban a liaison with colonel Lo¬ 
renzo, which Dotniuick, her father con- 
fcssor, aids and abets; but the amour is 
coDstanUy thwarted, and it turns out that 
Lorenzo and Elvira are brother and sister. 
—-Dryden, ‘/5ic i>panish /Vnar (16d<)). 

Oon'dibert (Duhe}, of the royal lino 
of Lombardy. I’rince Oswald of Venma, ^ 
ont of je.aIousy, stirs up a faction 
against him, which is iunited tty acrri c- 
ment to four combatants on each >. 1 ( 10 . 
Oswald IS slain by Gimdibert, and (Jon- 
dibert is cured or his wounds liy lord 
AsHmgon, a philosojdier and ‘.a:;e. 
Rbodalind, the only child of Ani'crt 
king of Lombardy, is in Invo with Gondi- 
bert, and Aribeft hopes that he will 
become his son-in-law and heir, but 
Gkindibert is betrothed to llirtha. One 
day, while wolkin*' with hi'« athanced 
Birtha, a messen^r from the kin/ ‘’omes 
post baste to tell him that Anbcrt h.ad 
publicly proclaimed him bis heir, an<i 
that Rbodalind wa<» to be his bride. Gon- 
dibeit still told Hirtlia he would remain 
true to her, and gave her an emerald 
ling, which would turn pale if his love 
decUnok As the talc tv as never fuiihhed, 
the 8e<iuel cannot tc given.—bit W. 
Davenant, Gcndifurt (died 16G8), 

Gon'eril, eldest daughter of king 
I.ear, and wife of the duke of Albany. 
She treated her aged father with aiirh 
scant courtesy, that be could not live 
under her roof; and she induced her 
aister Regan to follow her example. 
Subsequently, both the s^ters fell in love 
with >/imuDd, natural son of tlm earl of 
Gloucester, whom Jlegaa designeil to 
nuuny^ when she became a widow, i 
Goneril, out of joalotisv, now p<»Uomd 
her aister, and /‘-after slew herself.” 
Her name is pjptlverbial for “filial in- 
natituide.'^ — jshakespeore, King Lear 
(16d&). 

Goob^rV bafFooB of the sixteenth 
of ^n^red great renown tor 
mto), u&d tFO feL and gave rise W the 
hitt to resume & tour d» maifra Oonin 
iuH of wiL racy lr G«Bin*s “). 

S ffd the' * 

C«(i*a«dlSyW(W&ic to the 

and to hit son 


Borso duke of Feztam. tlie hone he 
rode on was osaa atque pelRa md, 
like Rosinantt^, has become pravealdaL 
Gonnella's jests wen printed tn 1500* 

Qonsalez [(7on.3af2syl, Fmuus Om* 
salcz or Goosaivo, a Sitanisa hero of tf|« 
tenrii centun-, whose life was twice mtm 
by his wife Sancha. Ilis adventoree hare 
given birth to a host of ballads. 

(There was a Ileraondes Otmaidvo ot 
fordOra, called “The Great Cuito|»“ 
(14-f3~l31&). to whom some of the oaliade 
refer, and this is tiie hero of Floriaa'a 
historical novel entitled Gonxatvt de Cor- 
done (irO'l), borrowed froni the Spanithf 
romance called 77a Gtvii wars o/ 
n<tda, by Gines Perez do la Hita.) 

Gonzalo, an honest old counsenor 
of Alonso king of Naples.—ShakMpeare, 
The Temjjest (1609). 

OonzaUo, an ambitious but politic lord 
t>C Venice.—Beaumont and Fictcher, Th> 
Laas of CanJg (1647). 

Good Earl (TAr), Archibald eighth 
c.arl of Angus, arhu died in 1588. 

Good Even, Gkiod Bobin Hood t 
civility extorted bv fear, as “ Good Mr. 
Highwayman, good gentlemeni'' of Hn.. 
Hardcastle iu her terror. 

tlopiims hb rod OB Um bonta, 

Uo TtUMi (Urr ntUr a word . . . 

He(H<ii«>yJta!,i, "Hov at nv aolanU>}‘* • • * 

OoMl jKwKiX Kofrin UoiA, 

SkUtoft. Whj/ ntt/ttpt not t« Cturtf fdM 1S9Q, 

Good Hope (Cape of). When Bae- 
iholcmiew Diaz llrat uiscovered thk mute, 
in 1497, he called it “Ihe Cepe of 
Storms” (Qtfjo J'armentoao) \ but John 
JI. king of Portugal changed Gie name 
torimtof “GoodHope.” 

Ihe Kuxine Sea (i>, “the hoeintahle 
sea ”) was first callea “ The Axioe Sea *' 
(“ the inhospitable”), from the tevorwith 
which itwas viewed by the earlr Grc^ t 
but it was subsequentiy caltea hy the 
more courteous name. Iioweveri thft<dder 
name is tlie one whidt noff gUMndl^ 
prevails: thus we call it in 
“The Black Sea,“ and tiM Tivdes^ 
Greeks, and Rnssiane haU ft 
and not hospitable* 

Good BKui (A). Count CmmI layb 

*' In Jtalv a good matt xnmuto » 

01^ in rraoce a cheerful ona, na S^u a 
wise one, and ha EngUrnd a dKite 
Indihald, Xoesrs* Vou#, fL S-(liKM 0 »r 

4 QK»od Begant (TheL J< 

earii of Munay, lagMt M Se_ 

tltoiinpnaoomeui m wtoa Hw* . 

15^ lag^ 16^t afeaadngt^Mt!^ 
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OoodfoUow (JtiAin), «oa of king 
Oboroo. Wheft six years old, he was so 
misobifToua that his mother threateaed 
to whip him, and he ran away; but fall¬ 
ing asleep, his father told him he should 
havesnythitig he wished for, with power 
to torn himself into any shape, so long 
a« he 4i4 hutm to none bat knaves and 
qaeons* 

Rb Srrt vmlon ms ta turn htmwif Into a hone, to 
puatA a miwf. wtmn t» ennvc)r»t Into a XTrat ninatt of 
vator wne fatni iw >m Sow oIT, “Ho. ho. 

ItO t* Hf aftoHManU wont to a fem-liouM, amt UkJng a 
niMf to tea tiuiid. do«« her work during the utxbL Ttio 
ntaM, taMihlnx him, and olwmiiix h.ni mtber bore of 
ctoUm paorhiiit htin with sarmetit*, wbkh he |urU out. 

ho, iko t' He neat«bnntim hhnvetf into i 
WljM‘*UiS>wh^, tottideml a partf of naiTr ninl 

haring niMed thrmaU Might, til left ihein at daoltrenk. 
with a "no, bo. hot” At anuibrr Ume, areln^ a 
m.inlng a mnMen. be changed htiiMlf into a tiare, 
can iMMtoM oi» )«gi. ftwl then growing into a hone, 
tocaed bfan into a beilge, iaughtng '* Un, ho. ho i"—rto 
JtaAfrarnUtu^Mmr^Jtm^BtMn SVKVtUw HSiQi, 

(Patejr SocMir, fsui. 

Goodfeitw (Rcbm)i a general name 
for eny domestic spirit, as imp, urchin, 
elve, "hog, fay, kit-wr-the-cun’'<tick, 
spoom, man-i’-the-oak. Puck, hobgobltn, 
l^im-tumbter, bug, Inigie, Jock-o’-lantcm, 
FriaPs lantern, Will-o’-thc-wisp, And, 
nixie, kelpie, etc,, etc. 

A bigger ktiul tbiui thwte Rerman kohtikU i« til'd 
oallwl imb tie Boinn Cooiltoilowr, that wouhl in tlnna 
aupentiltoue time* gnml mm tor a imw of null cm 
woiid, or do any manner of drudgery wotk. . . 'IImmo 
have Mteral imuiim . , hot w« cominonly uUI item 

Fiacka—Jtorton, dMotoms of Hutawhoty, 47. 

*ei* The Goodfpllows, being ven' nu¬ 
merous, can hardly bt the same a-* llobin 
son of Oberon, but seem to ubUm the 
name becaunc ihoir chamclpr was himilar, 
end. indeed, Oberon's s<m must be lu- 
clndcd in the generic name. 

Ooodman of BaUengeich, the 
assumed name of James V. of Scotland 
Dirhen he made his disguised visits 
through the districts rotuid Kdinburgh 
end iicirling. 

*m* Haroun-al-Rnschid, Tjonis XT,, 
*‘the Great,” etc., made similar 
isim m disguise, for the sdee of obtain- 
g information by personal inspection. 

Opodman‘e Field®, Whitechapel, 
iftdon. So called from a huge fanner 
ft the name pf Goodmup. 

*">*df t» nwrwOi hm Ibtekcd mutf 
amt iiatw bail Jm toan tliiw iK 

fimy kina to,a* 

thb mi»«r, * 


i GORBODUC. 


Qoodricke (MrX a catholic priest 
at Middlemas.—Sir W. Scott, The Sur^* 
gem't Daughter (time, Ueoige II.). 

Ckiodsire {Johnnie)^ a weaver, near 
CharleH*B Hope farm.—Sir W. Scott, 
Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

Goodwill, a man who hod ocqnired 
£10,000 by trade, and wished to give his 
daughter Lucy in marriage to one of bis 
relations, in order to keep the money in 
the family; but I.tucy would not have 
any one of the boobies, and mode choice 
instead of a strapping footman. Good- 
M ill had the good senbc to approve of the 
choice,—Fielding, TJa Ytrgm Umvasiud. 



polled her to leave them, and threatened 
to punish her for trespass. Goody Blake 
turned on the lusty yeoman, and said 
never from that moment should he know 
the blessing of warmth; and sure enough, 
neither chttlitng, fire, nor summer sun 
ever did make him warm ogam. 

N<i w>.iol to «ny miin h« utten, 

\ Imt or np. to young or old; 

But <>ir<r to hinuwlf h« mutton, 

“ Foul liArry UlU b Tory 

Wordiwonlt. Iroeiijr Stuito and Uartf (HR (ITSSb 

Goody Palsgrave, a name of con¬ 
tempt given to Frederick V. electorjpala- 
ttno. lie IS also called the “ Snow King ” 
ond the “ 'Winter King,” because the pro¬ 
tectants made him king of Bohemia in 
the autumn of I6l!i. and he was set aside 
in Uie autumn of 1020. 

Goody Two-shoes, a nursery tale 
bv Oliver Goldsmith, written in 17C5 for 
Jtcwbery, St, Paul’s Churchvard. The 
second title is Mra, Margery 'fuxhshoes. 

Goose Gibbie, a half-witted lad, 
first entrusted to **keep the turkeys,” 
bat afterwards ** advanced to the more 
important office of minding the cows.’*— 
SirW. Scott, Old Jfortaiitg (time, Charles 
XI.). 

Goosey Goderich, Frederick 
Robinson, created vUcount Goderich in 
1827. So called by Cobbett, for his in- 
ca^^ty as a statesman (premier 1827- 

G^f^duo, GoRBODUCh or Gorro* 
ouo, t mythicM British kl^, who had 
two sons (Ferrex and Porr«3t)» femx. 
was drivnn.by his brother out of the kio(:^ 
doipy and on attempting to return with 
e l|t^ oriQFt defeated by him and 
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tlain. Soon afterwards, Porrex himself was 
murdered in his bed by hw own mother, 
Widen, who loved Ferrcx t)je better,— 
Geoffrey, British /Tisfory, n. 16 

And Corboeod. OU CU’ in }«an )i«< i^mw; 

Whfo hit amUti>u> «oun«i unto tile’ll twajne 
Anwidit 111* ruk, and fimni tht,lr flitber drov; 

Stout r«r»i uid J’^ma him in imtim ilinnr. 

Jbit oh' tho weedy tt’int of rmnll • ronne . , . 
Stlnl Porrex up to pul hia btxiUier d«>*ne, 

U ho onto bfin naonibliug fomiint* m 
Sltdo vgffTo on turn and fell htiiva If in tlirlit; 
'Uhnaedentht aveng* Ubmrher metultseo 
tM'W inemicseof noinoti Uidtii 
I Herotherwnik«fvtdii|inx (id i| i n 

And niith moat ene*! bi’iJ him inunW 1 1 iti i-Me 

fil«n£«r, >i«r, U 1 , il ((Aei) 

Gnriioduc, the llrtt hi^ton^al jilftv in 
the languftfrc. The first thrt® aofs liy 
'Ihotnae J^orton. nnl the li't two l>\ 
Thomas Sacki ille atton\arJ^ lord liwrk- 
liurst (1562). It ii fuit’ur n'lmrkabk* 
a*? being the father o£ lambic un-s\liable 
blank \en»c. 

ThoM «hi lirt d i ttw 

Zn ir«r«c lltaa ru J w ir 'I e oi'i' f G r*- *1 if 

* OroVII, eo'yif&UrM 111 i|i|^l 

Qor'brias, lerd-proteebir <f lU'ra, 
and lather of king Aiba'oes -v .I.— 
iVaumont and tbtcher, A hiuj ’«• So 
Jmhj (loll). 

Gor'dius, a Phrygian pea^yml, chosen 
bt the Phrtgians tor tlmr king, lie 
t niemted to Jujuter his waf,'giin, and 
tn.d the toko lo the dranghUree so art 
Inllt that the inds of the cord cimbl nor 
be dwcotfred. A rumour siiwad nbrond 
tlat be who untied fhn knot would U 
king of Asia, and when Ahxander the 
tfreat wm shown it, he i ut it w ith hi^ 
sword, saying, ■* It is thm, we our 
knots." 

Gordon (Jae/ffr. rhajlam in 
frorawell’s troej,.—Mr W. btotf, Hcf'd/- 
flock (time, Ci'inntonwfalUi). 

Gordon {Lonl Oeonjf^, leader of the 
« Ko Ponerj' nots " of 177'). Half maft, 
bat really well-intentiomd, he counte¬ 
nanced the most revolting deeds, urgnd 
on by his secretary fiashford. Lord 
George Gordon died in jail, 179.L~-C. 
Dickens, liamaby Budjc (1H4I). 

Gardo'alua « Gordon (Bernard), 
a noted ^ysician of the thirteenth cen- 
terv 10 the Kouergue (Franco), author of 
ZmU/n Uedamte, dt Alorixurum prove 
wmam Ouratvjnr, txptern /'arttcum 
frdntitm (Naples, 14b0). 

A*d tm Garduafu* •• tti« AMim,* 
as blAfuiMaf OUitef AfedfWw ... 
aw MAMf «MMsb ta mtMW/M } 

UnSMow. rA« oetotn AitfwWt 


Gor'gibus. an honest, sitnideAininded 
citi/eu ot inidule life, father of Madalbn 
and uncle of ('aibos. The two girls have 
had their head'i turned by novels, but ore 
taught by a harmless trick to discern 
between the ea^y tiianners of a gentle^ 
man and the \iilgar pretensions of a 
lackey.—IMoiiere, X«s Br^cicuses Iltdt- 
t a/<4 '(1659). 

OorgSna, father of C<4ie. He is a head- 
strung, unreasonable old man, who lells 
his daughter that she i'* for ever rending 
novels, anil filling her mind with ridiculous 
notions about love, “ Vous parlez de IHcu 
bion moms que de he eeju, and 

insist< on her givrtig up liWie for Valbre, 
Miying, "S'tl nc rent amant, il le sera 
man,' and adds, “ L'ainuur est souvent un 
fruit du nmriage.” 

J«(«zmni 1« feu btto cn nrfchnnte 4crit tia 
rsmMMONj 

Q il >,u« (t ill u<ilov kKin unt <ls ‘cmnn mprfts: 
liwxiuii II f^iit H !,.4 lie <v) «>ra«tMK, 

*!<*I’Ck> 1 lib’.iUHlfs rnVeftiv 
1 11 imiwilli r M«,tltirii, loii.i i., «Mt 'U valw. 

li {(.inUt. lHiauii)ul4tMaO(‘t<’r|>ii aiVHir 

llolH,r« •S/a«Ar«ff«itSSOt 

Gor'loza fS s'/L), 'aid by som» to he 
the f iihcr of king Arthur. *I!e was loni 
of 1 infag't 1 ('asth', in t omwall; his wife 
wa-* Igraxne (3 'V^.l op Igema, and one 
of his damfhters (llellicent) wi^ accord¬ 
ing to some authontM's, the wife of L«t 
king of Orkney. 

**• Gorbun* xvas not the fatlier of 
Arthur, although hi» wife (Igenia or 
Ignn nc) w as his motht r. 

]} I’D >11 (lie k'nsiMkcilHirUn l'>irt*twt<iuii*pbtt*t 
limotb .« brtir Jlrtfiur morfii' Ll’.^ t ** “ Str.,” mM Merlin, 

' bexwwe ha la kins I (lin'« «»n htim in wnilmrk .. 

M •IP tlian Ujp’e In/urt nf'er the ilesUi of UorluU, 4M the 
liti^aMl the tur *—Ualiiry. UUtvnutf Mm 

aiMt>r. I 

f t iW) wv tom ftiT n» AMrtti tS (MM$, tat i* 
jnhid Uml iiOfr > *u tH<» nt lilirPy tu mem . • 

they emiili u»ei to Iha higeibcr niilt miett aineueii. siw 
hiul > eiin «n«l liAUshier, vlhVM nanm itvrt Anbu* Md 
Aine > ne»Sr, y Orutth UlOtrp, Ml SS (U««t 

It IS quite ini[tossible to reconcile 
the contradntory accounts of Arthur'* 
Sister and LotV wife. Tctuiyson saj* 
lieUiccnt, but the tales ctnnpued by eit 
T. Mnb'ry alt gi\c Marganas. Thns m 
Bn Afoft d Arthur, i. a, we read; ‘*Kh»g 
L(»t of Lothan and of OrkeMy weddw 
Margawse [Arthur's sMfevJ*' Gd* t 
"whose son* were GAwaiae. AgiAvainC) 
Gohiiris, and Gareth i" bak TcW)^o*‘ 
saj a Gareth wAs " the ust tad) aen df 
and Beliicent." 

Gor'mal, ihe nonauhi wagh ^ 
Sevti. 

mm 
Mb «t 


Hw *n» **• 
tta 
fW 


r«{ik' 


ak* CumiMr* tatarrkw’**2 

si ita mmUs vtMii i» *ta 
wkiSh--eNta«i»si» ff • 
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^Ictsb, the Right Hon. Charts 
Arhuthnot^ the most confidential friend 
of the. doko of WeUingtoiu ^dth whom 
helh’ed. . 

. Gdgliuj^ i&iks), landlord of the 
Black Bear ion, near Cunmor Place. 

Ciedjf danghter of Giles.—Sir 

W. Sc^ KenUworth (timey Elizabeth). 

Qojmel Doctor (TSc), John AV'y- 
cUtfe (W24-1384). 

Go8ii{>el of the Golden Rule» '* Do 
aa you wtmld be done bj'," or “ As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them.”—Zu4c vi. 31. 

lie pmicl»e*l to nO Aun ercir}-where 
'Itx' Cwniiiet ui Uie C<’>U«iM itiue, 

laObStdlow. Tht H'apiJile /mn (prelude}. 

GocpoUor (27ur //oOt l^i** R* llumcs, 
burnt at Smityield, IMU. 

Qos'samer (i.c. God’s scam or 
thread). The legend is that go.ssair.er is 
the rarellinga of the Virgin Mary’s 
winding-sheet, which fell away on her 
ascension into heaven. 


Gossips (rrirtcc o/), Samuel Pepys, 
noted for ois gossimng i^airy, commenc¬ 
ing January 1, 1653, and continued for 
nine years (1632-1703), 

Goswin, a rich merchant of Bruges, 
who is in reality Plorez, son of (iermrd 
king of the beggars. His mistress, Bertha, 
the 8ttp{)osc(l daughter of Tandunkc tlie 
burgomaster of Bruges, is in reality the 
daughter of the dnko of Brab.ant.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, TAt> JSejjttn' 
£ush (1622). ’ 


Goths (77ic fast of the), Roderick, the 
tmrty-fourth of the Visigothic lino of 
[“tngii in Spain. He w^aji the son of 
who had his eves put out by 
£. V iti za the king of the Visigoths, whcrc- 
RoderiA rose against Vitiza and 
^dethroned him; hat the sons and atl- 
piMents of Vitiza applied \io the Moors, 
I? > Tank with 90,000 men, 

pw Roderick was slain at the battle of 
^wes, A.». 7U, 

Southey has an <mic poem called 
I. 9 t Qotha. lie 

Ko^^efc to M the mother of 


and Gunfasius king of the Orkneys 
voluntarily became his tributaries.”—. 
British Jlistory, ix. 10 (1142). 

T» Oofhluid bow again Ibb conqueror loaketb forth . . . 
Wkera loelwid flm be wen, and Orkney .-Jier got. 

Drayton, /•oljniibhit, (r. (UU3). 

Gottlieb [Got./ceM, a cottage farmer," 
with whom prince Henry of Iloheneck 
went to live after he w'ns struck tvitli 
leprosy. The cottoger’s daughter Elsie 
volunteered to sacrifice her life for the 
cure of the prince, and was ultimately 
married to him.—Hartmann von der Aue, 
Boor Henry (twelfth centurj*); Long¬ 
fellow, Gulden Lcycnd, 

Gour'lay {AUshie), a privileged fool- 
or jester.—Sir W. Scott, Tlus Antinimrij 
(time, George HI.). 

Oonrhvj (i-li'/siV), an old sihrl at the 
death of Alice Gray.—Sir W. Scott, 
Bride of Lamm, 'j-nmor (time, William III . ) . 

Gourmoz (Bm), a national portmit 
of Dm SiMinish nobility.—Pierre Corneille, 
r/ic Cid(H536). 

Tlie rhoriM'tfr of d<m Cornuu, for Us very owwllenm, 
drew down the eousuro of tbo Kreurb Aradcroy.—W, 
Scolt. Th4i Dratna. 

Go'vornale (3 sy!.), first the tutor 
and then the attendant of sir Tristram do 
LiontS. 


Gow {Old Sieil), the fiddler. 
yailMnicl Go>c, eon of the fiddler.— 
Sir W. Scott, St. Bonan’s Welt (time, 
George III.). • 


Gotr (Henry) or Hkxhy Smith, also 
called “ Gow Chrom” and “Hal of tha 
AVynd,” the armourer. Suitor of Ca¬ 
tharine. Glover “the fair maid of Perth,** 
whom he marries.—Sir W. Scott, J'atr 
MaidSf Berth (time, Henry IV.), 

Gowk Storm, a short storm, such as 
occurs in spring, when the gowk or 
cuckoo comes. 

He mated the {<*^'”*•*•<•3*®***'* frortblrt 
« gowk »wtm.—Sw W. Seirtt, ToIm hT a Orun^itwr, i. 


Gowk-tbrapplo (^a»sf^), » 
Tenanting , preacher.—Sir W« Scott, 
Waveriey (time, George II.). 

A wui flf «)*m. seehiuiioel. beibw* w***®??**^!^* 
cni^ fWMe InteUedt, with the wdiemeow Of tom piapltf 
dnuatubis <jkj»i-lhi»|>ide.-Ottbta 


Graaf (Count) was a great apwulator 
in com. One year a sad fam'me pr^ 
toA he expected, like Pharaoh 
\insot Egypt* to make an enormous 
fortune by his speculaUon, but an *rmy 
of wds, pleased by hunger, wi’i^cd ^ 
ban%. a:^ then swarmihg urio tm 
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casUe^ feB <ni the old baront uronied him 
io death, and then de\'otited him. (See 
Hatto.) 

Qraal (^mO or St. Gkkal is 
Senerally said to be the vessel or plott^ 
used bv Christ at the last sui>iM;r, m 
vfhlch Joseph o£ Arimathea c.vught the 
blood of the cmcliied Christ, la all 
descriptions o£ it in the Arthurian 
ipzqanccs, it is simply the_ visible “ prc- 
neboe” of Christ, or realization of the 
papistic notion that tljc wafpi, after 
consecration, is changed into the very 
body of the Saviour, end when tir (Jala- 
bad “achieved the ijuest of the holy 
graal,” all that is meant is that he saw 
with his bodily eyes tlie visible Saviour 
into which the holy wafer had been 
tnmsmutcd. 

Ibea tli« bthop tools a vhlcti vm unite In ttii! 
UkeMsuof briKh!. niHi at t)ip l.ittcx <>!> r/<-itieicn of 
tM Sottl them cnnie « Scurp In r1.>i >4 a. child, 

Amt Uu) viage u’u-'u rctf and ,i» arc. Ji<d l.c 

tttawcinr.lo tint brevi: s/ tljc>-«aur ilua U.« l.nMd uaa 
toRnad of a tfaabt} nun, and ttien he pat It Into tb.. ho!y 
Ve«Ml mtnln . . . thm /'Ac tool, the ii<.Ijr 

And CAine to ilr Cn':.bad m he Vnceled douu, end ibcnt 
' )w MOdted bu Sanoiir.—rt. id. lei. i(>S, 

King rc'!Ic.s and sir J,aunce]ot caught 
a sight of the St. Ora/u ; but did not 
^'atmieve it,” like Galahad. 

Wbenthey wpiit Into the c.Mtle totnkp tbpirrepwt. . . 
there cante a rtore lo the vind'.'w, ..mI Id It,, bnl wat a 
little ceuaer of goul. and there wiiii.Ci tra.'i t^urh * raror ai 
if all (ho npictry of ttie world bad is^n there , . . and a 
flamtcl iMriftig fair, bare a resw! o' gold tirtereen her 
, hamb. and theteto the brng beteled dcvviutiy and tald hU 
'laaycn.. . . ‘*Cai»ieTrTl''aa)d'drfuiinre!ot,"«hnt nsax 
tbU atwinT'', . . “ThSa,' Kdd the king. “U the liul/ 
SBacgKj||t whii.li ye hare ill. H. 

Wbea sir Bors de Ganis went to Corbin, 
and saw Galahad the son of sir Laun- 
celot, he prayed that the boy might prove 
as good a knight as his father, and 
instimtly the wmte dove came with the 
golden censer, and tlie damsel bearing 
Ahe sancgraal, and told sir Bora tliat 
O^ahad would prove a better knight than 
his father, and would “achieve the. .Sanc- 
greaU;” then both dove and darnsr l 
yan«»h€d.--Pt. iii. 4. 

Sir Percival, the son of sir Pellinorc 
king of Wales, after his combat with sir 
Ector dc Maris (brother of sir Lanneeiot) 
oai^t a sight of the holy groal, and 
both were cared of their wounds tliereby. 
like sir Bora, be was with sir Galahad 
when the qaest was achieved (pt. iii. 14), 
Btr jUnncelfdi was also miraculously 
cttbsd in the same way (pt. iii. 13). 

Sing Arthur, Bie oueeo, and iCd the 
USQ koi^ta saw the holy grsal as thev 
«diat:SiippeTwh«A Galahad was reeeivi^ 
tk^^lowship.of Ihe Sound Table,: 


u>itfiita*uM«toflli« Miot ent«M 4 a iu)iABMkaww 

Mr to UWMi than «f«r tti^r aor (bur. ind ip vm* 

UebM of ttofnitoof tto Itc^ Olioat .-, . ftMTIhm 
•ntand tt «0 hMl Wa boly |vm( {ommooWMStihiSI 
oovood iRia wtute atoSn; talaom nditooio ^uor 
Wboharolt. . .oodwhenmetm^Cl^nMI mm»Wm 
thro‘ (to bslt. IlM miel lauMwilr S»|wriiiS.~ttrX InItNV. 
StOfOry qf /‘rinea Arthur, itt.SS(i<ini). 

\* Ibe chief Tomancei of the St. 
Graal arc: The 7/o/y Graalt la vmse 
(1100), by the old German minnesinepws. 
Titurei of the (ItionUan of the /fbf y 
by Wolf ram a minnc8ii|ger. Xha Jfomaswe 
Of Panimt, by AVolfiam, translatied inlri 
French by Chrdtien de Troyes, in verse 
(1170); "it contains 4013 cig|it-syllable 
lines. Jitmetn <ks dherses Qwiee dca Et. 
Oraal, by Walter jra|)e.k, ie prose t this is 
a continuation of the Homan de I^t’tan. 
The Life ^ Joseph of Ar»nw#Aea, in 
proiJe. l>y Robert de Ilorron. The Moly 
tiraat, by Tennyson, 

Hrlii'andua *ajs r “ lu French thrr sCwa the ipine gmivl 
or itnuit ui a birtpi darpLilt rcun't (n whlcb rich itoMU 
with Uiclr cTAV.v arr acrml f .1 th« wcalUi]r.*~Vtl)onttM 
UoUoUicaimii, Sjieeutum sulU. 1-17. 

W’e find in the churchwardens’ aceonat 
of Wing (Bucks.), 1527: “'rhrceGraynny” 
t.c. tlwec yradales, called by the Roman 
Catliolics contatoria. In the Athenetfm 
(June 25, 1370) we read; “The Saxons 
called a gntai a 'graduale' ad U km^ 
from the first three words of the hthrolt 
(First Sunday in Advent), with whidi the 
codex begins." 


Graal-bure, a magnificent temfde, 
surrounded with towers raised on bnuien 
pillars, and containing the holy |pmal. 
it was founded by king Titiimt on 
mount Salvage, in Spain, and was a mar* 
vel of magnilicence, glittering with 
and precious stoacs.^—Wolfram of £8dben> 
bach (minnesinger), Parnmjd (thirteenth 
centuiy). 


Grace (lofly), sister ol lady Towwly, 
and the engaged wife of llr. Manly* 
The very opposite 0 ft^:lady Pf fiullihm. 
She says: ''i 

” l» «aittiit«r 1 MfijNysM sir MnM iHMsa (Sfw4^ 
k^ictns,. . • (MratSfWtt'A inH*« twSljMUt sWfh* 
stivktia «tiiiuius wMk m t jp m JU t triMi 'iww; 
toatlttS »llttlp awtlc, akima OUb «fMli,'Wa~il*MX 
enrd *; nmnaetitg my bURUr. ISoktiW biW Us-MHSA 
trftolns with «nr (Dairen. . or to S Oimmmw 

Utooyent AmHimMRiA''-Vaalmib «iaiM-A 
woM amtaHtf, HL ansi. ; . ^, 

nuon tif ftott, or mom twtipih piMttoMt dwimS'' 
nituM of * CiMW' la riM ctoMi (If HMyt t*** 
tumu (tto (tiutiMef SHtigrjrUli>t«l^ 


<ivfiCo-be4t«Te.HiuaMui^^ 
coraoral in. CrMnwell'a trtiraiw^f 
8«0Mi iToodftec* 
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GRACE WAS m ALt IIEK STEPS. &99 


,0»BiO0 was in all Her Stepe. 
Adaitt lUtys of £v«: 

Qnwa mwto itlllwr »(qpit hnvm In Iwr 
it »rw7 <ininw Jlwitoy wid lw» 


*'utave«t Of cue nsi:^ knij^hts/' li< 
arent CltArlemaj^e '(vhli 1C0,0U( 

Tumla in his train, *'b 11 di^rrownOc 


auiiM, Pandu* iMt, na 48 a, ate. (ten;. 

<j|-ra 06 '<^urcli, I/>ndon, meitns the 
grm or sr<m church. It was built on 
the sUo oil the old gross-market. 

Qra^o'ha, a lovely princess, who is 
the o^ct of a step-mother's most im¬ 
placable hatred. Ihe step-mother’s name 
M ChrcMon, and the talc rIiuwh how all 
her malicious plots are thwarted by Per- 
dnet. a fairy prince, in love with 
Otaem|a. 

OradoVs^ the 1i<An8Cd fool of Span¬ 
ish drama. He has bis coxcomb and 
truncheon, and mingles with tiie actors 
without aiding or abetting the plot, 
hometimeshc transfers his gil^s from the 
actors to the audience, like our circut 
downs. 

Qradas'so, ' king of Serica'nn, 
♦‘bravest of tiae pagan knights.” lie 
vrent against Charlemagne with 1C0,0U0 
vassals in his train, “all di^rrow'nOd 
kings,” who never addressed hia. but on 
their knees.—Bojardo, Orhndo Jnmiu't- 
rato (1495); Ariosto, Orlundo furmo 
{1510). 

Qrad'grind (TViomas), a nian of 
facts ana rcaiitieR. Kverything about 
him is s<iaare; his forehead is sctuam, 
and so is his fore-finger, with whicii ho 
emphasizes all he says. Formerly he 
was in the wholesale liardwwe line. In 
his greatness he becomes M.l*. for Coke- 
town, and ho lives at 8tone I.odge, a 
mile or so from town, lie prides him- 
aelf on being eminently practical; and 
a ntd nvan at heart he blights 
n by his bard, practical way of 
up. 

fiWf wife of Thomas Gnid- 
ttlA tibio woman, always 
sic, Witibout receiving from it 
t. She looks like an indif- 
sj^ttly executed iraniHurency without 
1^ enough b^ind ^o figure. Sho is 
|w(ys complaining, atways peevish, and 
w# soon alter ^ marriage of her 
flouim. 

Grad^ndt son of the above, a 


>u * 


LirafrlMi? 

m 
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town, disguised as a black servant, till 
he oireetB his escape from England. 

Louisa Grudgrmdf eldest daughter of 
Thomas Gradgrind, M.P. She marries 
dosiah Bounderby, banker and mill- 
owner. Louisa has been so hardened by 
her bringing up, that she appears cold 
and indilfercut to everything, but she 
dearly loves her briber Turn.—C. 
Dickens, JIard Times (1854). 

0mme (Jloland), heir of Avenel 
(2 SI//.}, lie first appears as ]*agc to the 
lady of Avenei, ibeu as page to Sfo^ 
queen of Scots. 

Majdalene tr»*<p»uf, dame of Heathcr- 
pll, grandmother of Koland Grxme. 
She appears to Roland disguised as 
Ulotbor Kicneven, an old witch at Kin¬ 
ross.—Sir W. Scott, T/<e AWot (time, 
Klizabeth). 

Or(tmc (W/Z/win), the red riever [free- 
lKx;/crl at Westbumflat.—Sir \V. Scott, 
Tits Jilack DuHirf (time, jVnnc). 

QriBviuB or J, G, Otcefe of Saxony, 
editor of several of tlie Latin classics 
(1882-1703). 




\twt (Iz.tii I hlioluti Ui With Gtsviiu oud 

<gt(kUOvi(i8 % 

(.\brah.'im Gronovins was a famous 
pliilologiit, 1694-1776.) 

Qra'hame {Colonel J6hn)y of Claver- 
hou->o. in the royal army under the dnke 
of Slonmouth. * Afterwards viscount of 
Dundee. * 

Cvrmt Richard Grahamey the colonel's 
nephew, in the same army.—Sir W. 
Setdt, Old Mortality (time, Charles II,). 

Graiiame’s Bike, the Roman wall 
between the friths of the Clyde and 
Forth. 

ThlK mil d''tend«d tb« Briton for k Ume, bat tbs Scots 
•nd I'lrti . . . climbed over it. ... A uum asmed 
Umlwnio K wtl to hs«a been tlw amt tnldlcr wba i»t 
om, mid the eummiin ecopla «t<U ndl the reinaim of U» 
Aril “tinduiBU,'* nUa.” —Sir W. Scou. fsto sT « 
Qtwt 4 fMk«r. 

Qrahams, nicknamed "Of the Hen.’* 
The reference is this: The Grahams, 
having provided for a great marring 
feast, found that a mid had been made 
unon their potiltn* by Donald of the 
Hammer (q.v.). They went in pursuit, 
and a combat took place; but a$ the 
was for " cocks and hens,” it ob¬ 
tain^ for the Grahams the nicknaise of 
Grxmoeh ok Qwrrigh, 

OragXi, Siegfried's sword. 

S|^tiild> aumamed 
Augos^ Mid, tom Impentot 
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Kein«iionim, et 8ui>ra graramaticain ** 
<1620, 1648-1672). 

Ghnmunarians {Priwe of), Apol- 
lottios of .Mexantlntt. Pn^Lian railed 
him GmfMiuittconim Punreps (secoud 
ce&tnry b.c.). 

Grammont (77i<r >‘t)t Ho 

proini>ed nnmajr to la bolK* Hamilton, 
hot left IvD^'aiul Tiithout ^lerfoi mini; the 
promise; whereupon the brother lol- 
lovred him, and askod him if he liiil not 
teijiidten sumothin;'. ‘‘Tnie, true," saul 
the count, ‘*e\eiiM‘ inv short nuunorv ; ’ 
and, returning witii the brothus, he 
ni.ule the >ounj hdy rounbss of («rim- 
niont. 

Granary of Athens, the di-trut 
about Keriih. The biuk. wh<at ot till's 
di-trict r.iriiul ort the j n/c 1 1 tht Ur’at 
Exhibition m l’s*'l. 

Granary ot Europe, S,ii!y was 
so ridtcd «>io t. 


Grand Jutnont, m».«nr f<ir I>mti 
of Poitirr^. -Ill i fr If ' I ti nni 

Grand Monarquo 

Loiub XIV, 1* t" l*,i> i7i,'> , 

Grand Per.du m ru.H, the 
kinn: of d titii mK W h<»> f r lij i\\ s this 
r«r« m tsrtoii,an< is (i> ''inid b* ilu I \ 
the han'N of ihf vMsutiontr. (S* Lk- 

MlRW IMJ.) 

»«4 M .rt* •V- k I f S I th** a't 

ot >1 l*rf Li M’I I I ti •• u 1 * m 1 « w,t ai'b 
11* i iiti intry l.ii I i » i T» • i u h Ik* iic | - ii* m I. 
JM ir*''•ut t's liiwil liii'( rl (• , *r*#nl t I f ftorii 
Ml rut > It f>ir U V « i-or, t»t»i » il wan ll* 

tujt nf illsto 'Mk — v« W H IV1: liii,- / i#i/ittinl 
«f\re f tiirtU 1» i 

(llie rani r.dled Ip jouJ* in tnr»t 
cards Is nprfs,nieil b 3 .t n. m with his 
hnndi tira l»ch<nd ins back, an«l in so]ii<> 
casts with tw'o bat's of iiionev attadjMl 
to hia arinpils. ITie man is hanfrini' b\- 
the Tijjht hi; to a gibbet. ProlMbl\ aft 
emblematic tigure in akbeniy.) 

Grand Pre,avtlla£:p of Acadia fnow 
JVoeo /it'otki), inhabited by a colony fr» ni 
KornuiDdy, of very pumitivo manners, 
preserving tbe very coutume of their old 
Jforman forefathers. They ha<i no locks 
tn their doors nor bolts to their windim*. 
There ** the richest man was poor, and the 
pooreat lived in abundance." Gmml Prd 
u the scene of Lungfellow's Ciatgdmi 
(1840). 

Grttndiflon (^r Chariet), the hero 
4i a by Rtchardaon, entitled 
i3l» mtUfffy ^ Ckarki unmdmM, 


Sir Charles is the beau-ideal of a perfed 
hero, the imion of a good Christian and 
perfect Knglitih gentleman; but such / 
“ faultlcbs monster the world ne’er saw '* 
Richardson’s ideal of this character ymf 
Robert Nelson, reputed author of th. 
Whole JJttiy of Man (17.63). 

llk« tha ohi Uuly menitmad by A WaMar Saott. wh* 
Ohim* Mrca.ii‘lMi.>||(n4<ii«ii tmaiiMi tha cniM ao loilaa 
I >r fa.iSf an hour ai <in> tiuia diirln,! it* raaiUnr, Md fll 
III U ttaa pt-nxiutfii Jitil wtiera Um Ml iltam. ronaartUy 
In (ha kedar iMTlaur — rneyd Arit, Art, ‘ ItAiuaiiaa.''^ 

Unin'lltnn It tha Fiii,U4b fmU^. but an Ifentta aM 
1 h laly vui'rtii Ml lt*t illvnurw* nra eoutiAual imcaft 
nnilhltiuili.it. ir* .K iniiilai Miw Blron i* U<a ohiaet ‘ 
bin tirutiun —/h 'vr ttf draAmn A'tyAU OMUnw* 
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Grandmother. Lord, Byron call 
the Jiicictp “My Gmulmotheti. 

Revu w’,” and <■*> h he purcha'sed itafavout' 
able criticism of Von Jwtn with a bribe* 


' f T finr Mrur i tudJ U rMiliiH dinuM jjrtnr ibhtMi, 

I Vttlirilnl ’ Mt Crairiliiunhn'* Uevlaw. ‘TAaertlMl 
1 «r i It In j kiitri tn it 
W) o tbiiiLeil in- il ily h> ra*.im uf ptist , . . 

\ii t >f II» .rntli Mu t Li |i*i ki* (i» luVit . . . 

A 1 1 can I.V} la that hi> Iml the niuiitT. 

Lymn, boa Juan, L UO. SIC tUBS). 


Grane (3 sy/.\ Siegfnid’s horse»( 
wiio«e fipted outstripped the wind. 


Orane'angowl (AVr. Mr,), cbapfti;b 
to Mr Himrsn t’anipbcH, at Ardenvo] “ 
I'liMtle.- Sir W. Scott, I*ifcnd of Mon*- 
ro$i’ (lime, ('harlei. I,), 


Granger [Vaiitnin), in love wdth 
hli/alvtth Ihiihj, daughter of a retired 
‘•lofc-seller. The old father rewolvea to , 
give her to the best echedar, himself being 
judge, (imdux, an Ovfonl {ledant, quotes 
two lines of Greik, in which the wmnl 
ptnta iiceurs four timis. “Pantry!” 
criPH old Doiley; “no, no; you can’t per* 
su.a«le me that’s*Greek." The captain tiulea 
of “ rt fulgt nt scintillatioiii in the amhieut 
\ Old tvpakb ; chrj'salic spboroida, and 
a*ttfarous cont>iellations;” and when 
tlrndus saj's, “U is a rant in English,'* 
the old man boils with indlgnatioo. 

“ Zonnds!" says he; “ d’ye take me for 
A fool? I)' 3 'e think 1 don’t know my 
own mother tongue ? Twos no mow Uk* 

I ngli»h Umn T am like l^itUagtna’s 
<’ab!" and he drives off Gradus M a vile 
iin postor.—&lrs. Cowleyi WAffithi Diqjvh 

Granger, (Sec Enirir.) ’ 

Grangonaier, father o£ Gorgsatuo,', 
“a goiwl eort of a fellow in his yokiai^ ; 
days, and a notable jester. Be loved tJJ 
drmk neat, and wouU eol oolt meet 
(bfe i. »). He married 
(81^), daughter of the kingnf w 
pnillons. and mid • sen named 
toa.'-'Kabelais, (hrffanhuii L 8 
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*** ** Grangon»ier " Is menut for John 
^‘Atpretf king ot Navarre; “Garpmpllc." 
’cw Catherine Ue Foix, qnecn of Navarre; 
nd “ ” for Henri d'Albret, 

<bag of Navarre. Some fancy iJiafc 
Gran^ttsier ” is meant for Louts XIL, 
at thtfi cannot be, inasmuch as he is 
istinetjy ended a " heretic for dcclaith- 
tg against the saints ” (cli. xlv.). 

GK’ailtaia (J/>ss), a friend of l^Iiss 
■>dfreV| engaged to sir James Elliot.— 
<3»i. tfoote, The Liar (i7(il), 

Graik'mesnil {Sir IJwjh tfc), one of 
i koigbta challengers at the tuunia- 
Sir Scot^, Jmnfvje (time, 
.diard l.)i 

OrfUitortOy the personification of rc- 
lifllion in general, and <»f the evil yeniits 
:»f the Jrish rebellion of InSU in parlieular. 
lirantojto is represented as a Inigu giant, 
who xritlihcld from livna [i.e. Arne or 
Ireland] her inberitanee. Sir Arit'gal 
Arthur tvrd Grct/ of being sent 

”odestroy him, challenge*! him to single 
'Onibat, and having felled him to tlie 
*jrth with his sjfvord t'hrysa'nr, “ reft oiT 
head to easo him of his {>ain.'’— 
:naer, TuAry Qwett, v. 12 (li/JO), 


(drapes of Qod. Tennyson calls 
e wine-cnp of Ute cucharist “ the 
’iialice of the grapes of God/* allnding, 
of course, to the symbolical clmmctcr of 
die sacramental wine, which represents the 
leath'blood of Christ, shed for the re- 
nlssion of sin. 

Whfcn the kncetitii] hamtot draltw 
The chaliM ot th« iitkiwa of Owl. 

» TeimrMu, /»( J/moHam, x. 

Gizapes Fainted. Zeuxis of Ucra> 
pl9a painted grapes so admirably that 
birds dew to them and tried to eat them, 
pee HoKdjf pAiyrai).) 

a pwrfoM 1^ (lee dii4 Kwk tlte ralntw) Bowtr, 

*2z. .*!** V iti« cttoBlng Mukltbutcv t'wrlwl. 

Bir 4(Mjn ua«te«, imnoruuUg S'out, li. USSS). 


iQZ&SS (Cronos)^ a grass which gives 
L*® taste it an irresistible desire 
the 8ca. Glaucus, the Boeo'tian 
licrmnn, observed that ail the fishes 
tAeh he laid on the irraM instantly 
hack into the watSTirhereupoi 
tasted the grass, and was seized 
!?«r ^Istible deeite. leaping 

sea, be became a minor sea-god, 
ie» Qie gift of prophecy. 

^ jr«f. 


a 


Grasshopper (A). Wh.st animal is 
that which avoids every one, is a com-" 
pound of seven animals, and lives in 
desolate places? 

IlttiTuike annmreet. '* it i> a graiahapper, which hu the 
hcatl of a tu^nw, the neck of m ox. the «ItifB of a drnaoa, 
the feot of a camel, dm tail of a tottH-nt, the hon>t uf a 
tta!!. and the bodv of aiRorplon.'*~Couut Cu}liU, OrtenbU 
Taifi (” Tlta Four Talluiuuis,” 1743). 

Grass-market (Edinburgh), at one 
time the place of public execution.^. 

MItche), Iwintt rukml wli)r he Iwl nindc «> wlefced an 
atleinid on the tx-r-ni of ihe arclibisl>o|i U'Anrpe), repUe*! 
tliit he did It “ ft>r the ttiui) Of Giid.'* . . . YIm duke mid 
tiMSD, “Lrt Mih'hel idorily 0,^1 in the Gre^'t-iiiiuket.''— 
llkatitie, on llArimt, 11. 13L 

Gra'tian {F‘ifh‘’r), the bogging friar 
at Jolin iltngH’.s inn at Kin’hhoff.—Sir 
W. Scott, A fine of Ocierstein (time, 
Edward IV,). 

Gratia'no, one of Antlmnio'a friends, 
lie talked an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice.” 
Gratiauo married Neri.'tsa, the waiting- 
gentlewoman of r<*rlia.—Shakespeare, 
Alcrchant of Icmkv (lo9S). 

Graitdm, brother of Brabautio, and 
uncle of Desdemona. — Shakespeare, 
Olheilp ( 1611 ). 

Graimde Amouro (Sir), widking 
in a tiH'udow, was told by Fame of a 
beautiful lady named La belle Ihicell, 
who resided m the Tower of Musyke. 
He w!is then c«mdiiotcd by Gouvemanco 
and Grace to the Tower uf Doctrine, where 
he reccit'ed instruction from the jeven 
Sciencc.s:—Gramcr, Logyke, Rethorike, 
Arismetrickc, Musyke, Geometry, and 
Astronomy. In the Tow'cr of Musyke 
lie met La' belle Pucell, willi whom he fell 
in love, but they parted for a time. Graunde 
Amourft went to tlic Tower of Chivaliy 
to i>erfect himself in the arts of knight¬ 
hood, and there he reccivtul his degree 
from king Melyz'yus. He Gien started 
on his adventures, and soon encountered 
Fake Report, who joined him and told 
him many a lying tale; but lady Correc¬ 
tion, coming up, bad False Report soundly 
beaten, and the knight was entertaineia 
at her castle. Next he left, and came 
to a wall where hung a shield and bom. 
On blowing the horn, a threc-headed 
monster came forth, with whom he fought, 
and cat oS the three heads, called Fuse- 
hood, Imagination, and Periurv'. He 
pasara the night in the house of lady Com- 
xort, whnattended tohis wounds; and next 
day he slew a giant fifteen feet highland 
wxiu eeven hea^. Lastly, he slew the 
moastei: Malyc& made by enchantment of 
fievea ttetals, Hia ochlevenvmts oyer, he 
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cuimed Eabdl« PocelU and lived happily 
HU he eras arrested by Age, having for 
eosapanions Policye and Avarice. Death 
came last to cariy^ him offy and Re¬ 
membrance wrote his eplUnph.—Stephen 
Hawes, The Ptisse-tymeof Ptesure (1510). 

Ormnde Amovrds Stmi, (Jalantj'sc, the. 
gift of king Melyz'j'us when he conferred 
on him the degree of knighthood. 

I MiyatUd diati you « xrwtliy 

U3l.^n(r^, to belt* you in jtww nwlo. 
Gto|yb«a lUwcD, XA*e/ eietur^, xsvlil. IISIM. 

Gmmds Amoitre^s Sicoid, Ciare l*ru- 
dencc. 

l>niw{»$r my wonls, t'wt waj both tore anj hrijiht, 

1 cfiOitM Ooro Pnidetit-<.. 

Stefbui Hawm. The fiusf-lgmt of PWsurf, UMli. 

Grave'airs (Aof/v). n lady of verv 
dubious virtue, in 7'^ Ctvckxti 
by Colley CtblK'r il70-i). 

Mr*. Hnniiltoii flTTW-irus;. h.*r entrinf", w.ii 
■ihitiNt nitii A rtur»i of nud lu tire 

fOOtliuhtl " (K’lUmi'ii Slid huiU'li, I M lv<9r 

you bhw me I wnaijiu tsi.iv ‘Uuy t.r.neiir,' 

lutlright M Mr. Ueitiray’j VruS'.. 1 woulU bate ‘bu e 
to. but tb« aa!J a* li..>w my acHiti'ix'e ttiink, au-I 'u'eie a.l 
tripe r*oi>!e." lire j.’t ronf'J «>.'!' I lu^bti-r, i:. I 0,,i 
iihoutnl "Mr'.. Trti'i9!’'n toU wii'ch tho !..‘r 
speeeiiiAM'reutiHxl rttr after.—.Vtnnoii' ••/ Hf*. 
fun (Wt;. 

Gray {Old A/.cv), a ftinner tenant of 
tliii Rftvc-nswooti family.—Sir W. Scott, 
iPriefc 0/ J^Mnriicnik\,i^ (time, WiHtam 
UL), 

Omit (iV. GtJec/7i)f the surgeon ut 
Hiddlenifts. 

Mrf, Ora;/, the surgeon's wife. 

Mobile Orair, the “ aurgoen’s daughterj" 
taken to Incita »miI to Tippio Saib 
as an addition to hi.s harem, hut, being 
rencued by Hydfr Ali, wai restored to 
Hartley j after which she returned to her 
country,—Sir W. Sentt, The J^sunjivn's 
Dawjhter (time, George II.). 

Gray (Duncan) wooed a young lajis 
called Maggie, but a.3 Duncan looked 
asklcnt, Maggie her bead” and 

bade Duncan iychave himself, “ Duncan 
deeched, and Duncan pnayod,” but Meg 
WHS d^ to bis pleadings; so Duncan 
took himself oif in dudgeon. This was 
more than Maggie meant, so she fell sick 
4})d like to die. As Duncan ‘‘could na 
be lier death,” he came forward manfully 
again, and then ‘*thcy were crousc 
[mgrryl and canty bath. Ha, ha! the 
wooing o’t.”—R, Burns, Jh/mcan Gray 
^703). 


Baa^ ^eil reHntd to an tm* 


fretpiented spot called Bum Braes, w&era 
th^ lived in a secluded^ cottage and saiir 
no one. A young gentleraah 
them food, but he caught Hte fdagut, 
communicated it to the two lod^ ana 
all three died.—Allan Ramsay, Jka»j £m 
and Mary Gray. 

Gray (Aidd i?o5m}. Jennie, a Scotdi 
lass, was loved by young Jamie; ** but 
saving a crown, he had oaething el^ 
besides.” To make that crown a bopnd, 
young J,amie went to sea, and bout werr 
to be for Jennie. He had not been gone 
many da vs when Jennie's moUiCr fell 
sick,' her father broke his arm, and 
cow* was stolen {'fhen adid Robin cairn- 
fOTAvard and maintained them both. AnlJ 
Robin loved the lass, and “ wi* team r 
his ec,” said, *' Jennie, for their sakes, ol 
marry me ! ” Jennie's heart said ttayi 
for she looked for Jamie back; but ha 
father urged her, and tlie mother pleailei 
with her c}*e, and so she consented. The^" 
had not been married above a month 
when Jamie returned. They met; she 
gave him one kiss, and though she ** 
liko A ghaist,” she made up bar miod. 
like a brave, good lassie, to be a gud*. 
wife, for auld Robin was very kiM Ic 
her (1772). 

This ballad was composed by ladyAnm 
IJndsay, daughter of the carl of Bal 
carrc.A (afterwards lady Barnard). Jt 
w*a8 written to an old Scotch tune coiled 
The lirukyroim Grat teAett the Sm KOHt 
D(>\m. Atild Robin Gray %ras her father's 
herdsman. When lady Xnne was writing 
the Imllad, and was piling distress on 
Jennie, site told her sister that she had 
sent Jamie to sea, mode the mcdht^sick, 
and broken the father's arm, bdt wanted 
a fourtli calamity, “Steal the 
sister Anne,” said the little EBzabetb:': 
and so “the cow woe etolen awe','* and 
the song completed. 

Gray'd Monument, in 

Abbey, was by Baeon, 

Orayeteel, the sword of Kni, Isiat k 
its owner. It jiaMed into sovemT h**®' 
and always brought U14ddc. 

Great Captain <^)t 
Cor'dova. d Gran . 

Manud I. [ComothMisf 
Trebisond, is so caii^ also (Iw 
,HfO). ' ' ;> ■ . ‘ 

braat Cham of ^ 

Samuel JohnwHi (ITOUNTO^ V “ 
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^ Cataxaonet William 
[>9^1300). 

\/t Daiioliin (3^}i I^ottU the 
fioia Xivr(ie61-171l). 
he "little Dauphin'* vras tlie 
' SonrgQgtu') son of Ute Great or 
)auptun« Both died before Louis 

it Dukie {The), the duke of 
;ton (1760-1852). 

tbaOraat bufc* 

It tin ntnabva InmentatlAn; 

I tatu tlttOrant Dakn 

tiutaek* «( U>« matintlAg of ft snitt nation 

Tonitj^iu. 

fct«£[oad or (^nmokp, Mai- 

r. of jScotland (♦, 1057-1093). 

it-heart (J/r.), the guide of 
lUa and her family to the ('elestinl 
Llunyan, Titgrm's Tr-tyress, ii. 


it Hagrician (TRe) or The 
Mcujicum of the JVbrlA, sir AValter 
So called first by professor John 
(177l-l83i). 

!it Marquis (T'^e), James Gra- 
arqois of Montrose (1612-1650). 

fifttoiilUiM bow ««fw«pt Oninlae, 

And tamtii tht' L)n 1>girk’ iwhie ; 

But n«t«r liar# 1 told (lw« tnt 

flov thft Gnat MftmtUa died. 

ArtooB. 

f iritrqtus ( JAe), dom Scl>asfiano 
I Carvalho, marquis de Comltal, 
i of all the Portugoese statenmen 
782). 

at Moralist (27<e}, Dr. Samuel 
a(1709-1784j. 


at Ssa (The), The Mediterm- 
la was so t^led by the ancients. 


at Unknown (TAr), sir Walter 
«rho published his WavcHey Notch 
toualy (1771-1832). 

at Unwashed (TisS).*' The 
rfasB were first so called by Burke, 
W. ^cott popularized the phrase. 


wes (Sw IoumosM), a well-bred 
Bnglish squire of ^e Geeim II, 
; hudsome, virinous, and en- 
oia^-bniined. He sets 
WMtd by au Md sea-captain, to 
Wtod and treason, abase inso- 
motU^ pHde, dfscounge slander, 
ce immodesW, and punish ini;^- 


Sancho Pan/a.—T. Smollett, T/ic Adven- 
tvree of Sir jAiunceloi Qreatca (176U). 

Smollett beeame editor of the Mitemi lEndev, aiid er 
ftttiwk la that Journal on admiral Knowlet led to a trial 
<<w UbeL nw author traa lenianced to tor a Baa • < 
£100, and wirerUiiue riftmtlMr iutoriMiunient Hecoi 
(oloit bUnwir in prlwn by tmUng hi, norrl of tiuwiieeiu 
OrrMnoa—ObatnbefB, SngHA Mfratttr*, U. 63, 

Grecian Daughter (77ie}, Eu¬ 
phrasia, daughter of F.van^r a Greek, 
tvho dethroned Dionysius tiie Elder, and 
become king of Syracuse. In his old age 
he was himself dethroned by Dionysius 
tho Younger, and confined in o dungeon 
in a rock, wltcrc he was saved from star¬ 
vation by hiB daughter, who fc<i him with 
" the milk designed for her own bat«." 
Timotcon having made himself master of 
Syracuse, DionvRius accidentally en¬ 
countered Evantfer his prisoner, and wa^ 
about to kill him, when KupbrnMa rushed 
forwards and stabbed the tyrant to the 
heart.— A, Muiuhy, 7 he GrectanDaughter 
(1772). 

*#♦ As an historical drama, this plot i» 
much the same as if tlio writer had said 
that James I. Cof England 1 abdicated and 
retired to St. ilerninin, and when his son 
James IT. Bnerecde<l to the crown, he wa« 
U'headed at White Hall; for Murpln 
makp.s Dionysius the Elder to have bcpti 
dethroned, and going to Gorinth to li> i* 
(act i.), and Dionysius the Younger to 
have been shim by the dagger of En- 
piiraMa; whero.'ia Dionvsiiis tho Elder 
never n .as dethroned, hut died in Svracuse 
at the ago of 63; and Dionysius the 
Younger uas not slain in Syracuse,‘but 
licing dothronoit. went to Corinth, where 
he lived and died inc.\i]e. 


Greece (TA^ two eyes of), Athens and 
Sparta. 


Greedy (Ji/sbVv), thin as a thread- 
paper, always eating ami always hungry. 
I le says to bir Giles Overreach (act iii. 1), 
" Oh,'I do much honour a chine of beef' 
Ob,! do reverence a loin of veal!’* Asa 
justice, ho is most venial—the promise of 
a turkey will buy him, but the promise 
of a haunch of venison will ouv-buy him. 
—Massinger, A Neva Wag to Tag OlaJDAU 
(1628). 


Greek (A), a pander; a jnsrrp Gmk, 
a fooltsh Greek, a CortnfAum. etc., all 
mean either pander or harlot. Frequently 
used by ShaVespeare in Timon of Atheeu 
(1678), Sid in llenrg /P. (1597-6). 

Grwk Chxiroh iFodkert of 
Euaebiiut, Athana’sittS, Ihtsil ** the Gnat,’ 
Grcgoiy Neziatme'nus, Gregory of NyiM, 
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CfrUiAJwisa^fmi QajB'ottom, Epipha'> 
Qjnril of Alexaiuma, and Ephcium 
deacon of Edessa. 


and Ephcium 


Qreek Kalends, never. There wens 
no kalends in the Greek system of reckon¬ 
ing the months, Uence Suetonins says 
it shall be transferred tul Gra-cai tvj/oirfos, 
or, in parliamentary' phrase, “to this day 
six months." 

They and thrlr bOlit. . , are left 

To tSo Greek Kaieiub. 

le^rcm, Don jttan, kill< 4S {1SS4). 

'Omoks (Xasf of Me’), Plnlopce'inen of 
Megalop’oUs, whose great object was to 
infuse into the Acbxans a military spirit, 
and establish their independcDcc (n.c, 
252-183). 

Greefe joined (Weeks. Clytn? said to 
Alexander that Philip was the greater 
warrior: 

I barenen him niarrti. 

And fooghtbrnHith his itreiwifiil twiiBi-r, where 

The boldtet at ihU lal>>e woui't hare trrnihSeii, 

Nay. frown not. sir. >ou r.stuiol loik me Jead; 

Wlm Gfccks>joi]iMl Creeks, tbeii wiu thr tu; of war. 

K. Lee, AU»)*udtr the Ortat, ir, 2 {IfiTSi. 

*#* Slightly altered intAT T17k'» Greek 
joins ffrecA, tiicn is iK»i iu.j of ’car. Tliis line 
of Nathaniel Lee has become: a household 
phrase. 

l’oj>{ay the Greeky to ad like a harlot. 
VlTien Cressid says of Helen, “Then 
rhe‘s a merry Grt*efc indeed, ' she means 
that Helen is no better than a ftie piAlique, 


luriish Ilahontet arul /iyren the Fair 
•Week. A fair Greek " was at one time 
t ctiphemism for a courtezan. 

Qreen (Mr. Paddington), clerk at 
Somerset House. 

^frs. PuddoDjUm Green, Ms wife,—T. 
M. Morton, If I had a TkousatuI a I'cir. 

Green (Verdant), a young man of 
infinite simplicity, who goes to college, 
end is played upon by all the practical 
jokers of "alma mater, Aftei he has 
(>'/ught his knowledge by experience, 
iha butt becomes the “butter" of juve- 
tiles greener than himself. Verdant 
Green wore spectacles, whick won for 
nim the nickname of “Gig-lamps."— 
(.tuthliCii Ilede [Rev, Edw, Bradley], 
Verdant Qrcm (W^), 

Green (Wdm), a neb, buxom datoe 
of dO, who married first for myney, and 
inuaadad to choose her second husband 
•*t0 please her vanity/’ She fancied 
PIMler loved her, ana meant to make 
w hhi wife, but sir William Fon^ove 
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was her adorer. When the nolitie widow, 
discovemd that Waller had naed .hU lovw 
on another, she gave her hand to the old 
beau, sir William t for lx t3)e news 
wind of her love for WsSler, Mte would 
become the Iaughing<etoek Of all her 
friends.—S. Knowles, The lam^Chase 
(1837). 

Qreext.Ba« Inqidzy (The). A 
green bag full of documents, said to be 
^itious, was laid before parliarmnit by 
lord Sidmouth, in 1817. An “inquiry* 
was made into these doouroenta, and it 
was deemed advisable to susprad the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and forbid all aorts 
of political meetings likely to be of a 
seditious character. 

Green Bird, ^fartyrs, after death, 
partake of the delights of bliss in the 
crops of green birds, which feed on the 
fruits of paradise.— Jatlah'ddin. 

Green Bird (The), a bird that told 
one every thing it was asked. An oracular 
bird, obtained by Fairstar after the 
failure of C’liery and her two brothers. 
It was tliis bird who revealed to the king 
that Fairstar was his daughter and 
Chcry his nephew.—(^omtesse D’Aunoy, 
Fairy Tales (“Fairstar and Prince 
Chery,” 1682). 

Green Handr^ inferior sailors ; also 
called “boys," quite irrespective of age. 
A crew is divided into (1) able seamen, 
(2) ordinary seamen, and (3) green hands 
or boys, who need know nouuDg about a 
ship, not even the name of a single 

Green Horse (The), th* 6th 
Dragoon Guards (not the 6th Dragoons). 
So called from their green velvet facings. 

Green Howards (The% the 18th 
Foot, rio called from the lion. Charles 
Howard, their colonel from 1738 to 1748. 

Green Isle (The) or The Embkalo 
I si.t:, Ireland. 

A ptigiMciW o( Uw CfMS blaHHr W. 

Seoit 

Green Kniglit (^e), * sir Petto- 
lope (3 tyl.), called by Tennyson “Even¬ 
ing Star " or “ Hesperus." He tr*s one 
of the four brothets who kept the pa^^tsges 
of Castle I’erUons, and was 
by sir Garoth.~Sir T. Malozy, (f 

Prince Arthur, i. 127 il478)i Teony^, 




«* It is evidently a blqhder id TemnF* 
son to call, the Green Knight “jpwding 
Star," and the Blu Kni^ 


TennylbQ: 


'a* tt '' 
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Star.** 1b the oM romance the combat 
irith the *' Qreen Knight" was at daxcn, 
and wiih the ** Blue Kni^t" at sunset. 
>»See Jfotes and Queries (Febmary 10, 
1878). 

Green Knight a im^n knight, 

who 'demanded Fezon in marriage, but 
being overcome by Orson, was obliged to 
resign his etaiin.>» ro/cnlins and Orson 
(hmenth eentoxy)* 

Gradn IiGttuice Lane (St. Law- 
rence, FoiJtney), a corruption of “Green 
Lattice so called from the green latUcc 
gate which oset to open into Cannon 
Street. 


sir, so tiiey were formerly, but we have 
cluinged all that.'* In Molibre’s comedy, 
IjS Medeotn Malgr^ Lui^ Gr^ory is called 

Sganarelle,” and all tbese jokes are in 
act ii. 6.—Henry Fielding, The Mock 
Doctor, 

Gregory^ father and son, halngmen in 
the seventeenth century. In the time of 
the Gregorys, hangmen were termed 
“ esquires.” In France, executioners were 
termed “ monsieur,” even to the breaking 
out of the Kcvolution. 

Gregson (iridotc), Darsie Latimer’s 
landlady at Shepherd’s Hush.—Sir “W. 
Scott, JaedyauntU't (time, George HI.). 


Greext Iiinneta, the 39tb Foot. 
Their faeings ture green. 

Green Han (The), The man who 
need to let oft fireworks was so called in 
the reign of James 1. 

il»vt yim tmi »4uiti«, tor gnea nuui In rour «hovii I— 
roiui BOIm |k. Johaaonl Th« Swh CS^mpimu sf 

Green Man (T^e), a gentleman’s 
gamekeeper, at one time clad in green. 

But tbv eiwn nwn «luill I itiiM Oy uiuuuic}... 

A KtuiTA'* Atteuikut chd l» keeper’# Rreeti. 

Cnbbe, Borough (1SU>). 

Greenhalgh, messenger of the earl 
jf Derby.—Sir W. Scott, Peverit of the 

r eak (time, Cliarlcs II.). 

Greenhorn (.Wr, Gdbert), an attor¬ 


ney, in partners 
3nnderson. 


with Mr. Gabriel 


f Mr. Gernigo Greenhorn^ father of Mr. 
pilbert.—Sic W. Scott, The Antiquary 
Ktime, George III.). 

i Greenleaf (Oilbert)^ the old archer at 
l^nglas Castle.—Sir W. Scott, Casth 
^angereus (time, Henry L). 

“ St. Gregory’s Day,” 

|^«nriiatth»wbtu[p«M.«te,JUlfst. Ortigmy'a d»r, 
X. ttamr. f%M Bititdroi PotrOt of QooA 
. i/iuSimAy. vo». 3 P»7). 

Srgw, a faggob-makcr of good 
Pcashm, first at a charity school, 
K? Oxford student, and 

|p Mtbe fag of a travdltng physician, 
ctmpeued to act the dootoi, he 
l^the disedse of his'patient arises from 
moribus tribuuntur mos- 
^ dirorum, Mars, 

Apollo, vlrdtum.” And when 
thoiwbt till 

iS? i9m&» left ride and 

Uvw on the wght,^ he f^Ues» •* Ay, 


Gn’gson {Gilbert), the messenger of 
father lluonavcnlura.—Sir W. Scott, 
lledgauntlct (time, George HI.). 

Gre'mio, an old man who wishes to 
marry Uianca, but the lady prefers 
Lucentio, a young mao.—Shakespeare, 
Taming of the Shrew (IfiDJ). 

Grendel, tlie monster from which 
Beowulf delivered llrothgar king of 
Denmark. It was half monster, half 
man, whose haunt was the marshes among 
“a inrm:>tcr race.” Night after night it 
crept stbaltliily into wc palace called 
llcorot, and slew sometimes as many as 
thirty of the inmates. At length Beowulf, 
at the head of a mixed band of warriors, 
went against it and slew it.— Deovculf^ an 
Anglo-Saxon epic (sixth centtuy). 

Qronville {Sir Diehard), the^ com¬ 
mander of The Retcnge, in the reign of 
queen Kli/abetb. Out of his crew, ninety 
were sick on shore, and only a hundred 
able-bodied men remained on board. 
The Ilcvcnge was one of the six ships 
under the command of lord Thomas 
Howard. While cruising near the Azores, 
a Spanish licet of fifty-raree shiM made 
tow’ards the English, and lord Howard 
sheered off, saying, “ ships are ont 
of gear, and how can six shipsi-of-ihe- 
line fight with fifty-three ? ” Sir Itichard 
GrenviUe, however, resolved to stay and 
encounter the foe, and “ship after ship 
the whole night long drew back witii her 
dead; some were sunk, more were sbat- 
teted; ” and the brave hundred still 
fotmht Sir Itichard uras wounded 

ana his wp riddled, but his cry was still 
“Fight onV’ Vfhetx mistance was no 
longer poMihle, he cried, “ Sink the ship, 
master gunner! sink her 1 Split her in 
twriti, nor let Umt fittll into the hands 
the But 1h4;,S|ieniard» hoarded 
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to. and praieed sir Richurd for his heroic 
danog. “ I have done iny duty for niy 

t neen and faith,'* he said, and died. The 
Spaniards sent the prize home, but a 
tempest came on, and The Mevenge^ shot- 
shattered, “"Went down,to be lost ever- 
moze in the main.”—^Tennyson, The 
Jiewnge, a ballad of the fleet (1878). ^ 
Fronde has an essay on the subject. 
Canon Kii^ley, in Westward Ho 1 has 
drawn sir Kchard Grenville, and alludes 
to theflght. Arber published three small 
volumes on sir Richard's noble exploit. 
Gervase Markham has a long poem on 
the subject. Sir Walter Raleigh says: 
“If lord Howard Iiad stood to his guns, 
the Spanish fleet would have been annihi¬ 
lated.” Probably Browning’s Hervd Riel 
was present to the mind of Tennyson 
when he wrote the ballad of The Revenge. 

Qresham and the Pearl. When 
fjueen Elizabeth visited the Exchange, 
sir Thomas Gresham pledged her health 
in a cup of wine containing a precious 
.stone crushed to atoms, and worth 
£16,000. 

Hera £10.000 at one clap gon 
Initead of lugor; Giudium ddnfcs the pearl 
Unto Us queen and mistress. Pledge it, lords. 
Herwood. If Tmi Know not Me, Ton Snow Sobodtf. 

\* It is devontly to be hoped that sir 
Thomas was above such absurd vanity, 
very *WeU for queen Cleopatra, but more 
than lidicnloUB in such an imitation. 

Gi'csham and the Grasshopper. There 
is a vulgar tradition that sir Thomas 
Gresham was a foundling, and that the 
old beldame who brought him up was 
attracted to the spot where she found 
him, by the loud chirping of a grass¬ 
hopper. 

This talc arose from the grass¬ 
hopper, which forms the crest of sir 
Thomas. 

To with sir Thomas Gres^amf 
to have no sapper. Similarly, “to ^ne 
with duke Humphrey,” is to have no¬ 
where to dine. The Royal Exchange 
was at one time a common founging-placc 
for idlers. 

Xho' tttOe coin thy punelea pocketa line, 

Yet wlili meat enmpou/ tbdu'rt taken up; 

Foe ollea inth duke Hnmpbrey thou doit dino, 

And often with air Ibomai Greihani lup. 
Bayiaan, ttuidtHet (Epigram on a loafer, ISS^. 

Qretohen, a German diminutive of 
Msurgatet; the heroine of ^Goethe's 
RhvSl* Faust meets her on her return 
teom churoh, falls in love with her, and 
at last seduces her. Overcome with 
ahf^e) Gi^chen destroys the infant to 
wluiip^ she gives birth, t^td is condemn^ 


to death. Faust attempts to save her< 
and, gaining admissipn to the dungeon, 
finds her huddled on a bed of straw, 
singing wild snatches of ballads, quite 
insane. He tries to induce to flee 
with him, but in vMn. At daybreak 
Faust is taken away, and Gretchen, who 
dies, joins the heavenly ahoir of penitents. 

Gretchen is a perfect union of home¬ 
liness and simplicity, though her love is 
strong as death; yet is she a human 
woman throughout, and never a mere 
abstraction. No character ever drawn 
takes so strong a hold on the heart, and, 
with all her m^ts, whp not love 
and pity her ? 

Greth'el (Gammer)^ the hypothetical 
narrator of the talcs edit^ by the 
brothers Grimm. 

Said to be Frau ViehmSuin, wife of 
a peasant in the suburbs of Hesse Cassel, 
from whose mouth the broihers tran¬ 
scribed the tales. 

Q-rey (Lady Jane), a tragedy by N. 
Rowe (171^. Another by Ross Neil; 
and one by Tennyson (1876). 

In French, Laplace (1745), Mde. de 
Stael (1800), Ch. Brifaut (1812), and 
Alexandre Soumet (1844), produced 
tragedies on the same subject. Raul 
Delaroche has a fine picture called “ Le 
Supplice de Jane Grey ” (1836). 

Gribouille, the wiseacre who threw 
himself into a river that his clothes 
might not get wetted by the wdn .—A 
French Froverbied Saying. 

Gride (Arthur), a mean old asnrer, 
who wished to marry Madeline Bray, bat 
Madeline loved Nicholas Nif^lebj^ and 
married him. Gride was murder^—C. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby (1838). 

Grieifz (Le ehevalier de), tire hero of 
a French novel by A. F. PrdvosL called 
Manon PEscaut, translated into English 
by Charlotte Smith. A discreditable 
connection exists between De Giiehx 
and Manon, but as the noved proceeds. 
Manon chaimes from “theflair naisch^”' 
to the laitfaim companion^ folloinDg the]).' 
forties of her husband m diA^ace andV 
banishment, and dying by his in the 
wilds of Ar^ca (1697-1768). 

Griewe (Jackie), landlord of aa ale* 
house near Charlie’s Hope.—Sir'W.,Scpt| ') 
Guy Msmaertng (time, (Seorge II.). ! > 

Qldffizt (Allan), landlord of ihe.Grifi \ 
fln inn, at Ferth.-4^u:. W. Beott, i^. ' 
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Griffin-feet, the mark by -which the 
Desert Fairy was known in all her ineta- 
«norphoses-—Comtesse D’Annoy, Jbtry 
XsUes (“This Yellow Dwarf,” 1682). 

Griffiths steward of the earl 

of Derby#—'Sir W. Scott, Feveril of the 
Fcak (time, Charles II.}. 

Gri^ths {Saimel\ London agent of sir 
Arthur Darsie Rcdgauntlet.—Sir W. 
Scott, Sedgimilet (time, George 111.). 

Ghiriflet (5tr), knighted by king 
Arthur at the request of Merlin, -who told 
the king that sir Gridet would prove 
*'one of the b%3t knights of the -world, 
nnd the strongest man of arms.”—Sir T, 
Malory*, History of Prince Arthur^ i. 20 
<1470). 

Grildrig, a mannikin. 

site etwe me.dia name “ Grildrlg,*’ vitich Uie tunilf 
took up, And anerwacde the wUole kingdom. The wonl 
Jmporu whnt the Latlu calls tnanunoulut, the ItaUaii 
lioniunefl»tian,mid the UpgUeh taonniM#).—OMn Swift, 
4iuUi»er'$ rmwis (" Voyage to Brobdiiignag,’’ 1726). 

Grim, a iisherman who rescued, from 
ft boat turned adrift, an infant named 
Habloc, whom he adapted and brought 
Tip. InU infant was the son of the king 
of Denmark, and when restored to his 
royal f.athcr, the fisherman, laden with 
rich presents, built the village, which he 
called after his own name, Grims-hy or 
“Grim’s town.” 

The ancient seal of the town con¬ 
tained the names of “Gryme” and 
“Habloc.” 

Grim a huge giant, who tried 

to stop pilgrims on Uieir way to the 
Celestial City. Ho was slain by Mr. 
Greatheart.—Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, 
a. (1684). 

Grimalkin, a eat, the spirit of a 
witch. Any -ivitch was permitted to 
assume ^e body ’of a cat nine times. 
When the “first Witch” (in Macbeth) 
kears a eat mew, says, “I come, 
‘Grimalkin” (act i. sc, 1). 

Grim©, the partner of Item the 
tisurer. It is to Grime that Item appeals 
w^h he wants to fudge his clients. 
‘ Gkn we do so, Mr, Grime?” brings the 
stock answer, “ Quite impossible, Mr. 
Item.’ —-Holcroft, Tfa Dented Davnhter 
■(1784), ol^ed into 27to Steward, 

Grimes ( Peter), the drunken, thievish 
Bon of a steady fisherman. He had a 
boy,, whom he killed by l«-nsage, and 
-Swo^^otaers he made, a-^ay with; hut es- 
laapM pobvicti^ thrm^i d^cct of evi¬ 


dence. As no one would live with him, 
he turned mod, was lodged in the parish 
poor-house, confessed Ms crimes m dc- 
iirium,‘and died.—Crahbe, Borough, xxii. 
(1810). 

GrimesHby (Gaffer), an old farmer at 
Marlborough.—Sir W. Scott, JCemhoorth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Grimwig, an irascible old gentle¬ 
man, who hid a very kind heart under a 
rough exterior. He was Mr. Brownlow’s 
great friend, and was always declaring 
himself ready to “eat his head” if ho 
was mistaken on any point on which he 
passed an opinion.—(;, Dickens, Oliver 
Twist (1837). 

GrindorBon (Mr. Gabrwl), partner 
of Mr. Greenhorn. They are the attor¬ 
neys who press sir Artliur Wardour foe 
tlio payment of debts.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Antiqmry (time, George III,). 

I 

Grip, the clever raven of Bamaby 
Rudge. During the Gonlon riots it 
leanit tlic cry of “ No Popery I ” Other 
of its phrases were: “ I’m a devil! ” 
“ Never say die! ” “ Polly, put the 
kettle on!” etc.—C. Dickens, Bamaby 
Budge (1841). 

Gtlpe (I syl.), a scrivener, husband 
of Clanssa, but with a tendre for Ara- 
minta the wife of his friend Moneytrap. 
He is a miserly, money-lo-vin^, pig¬ 
headed hunks, but is duped out of £250 
by his foolish liking for his neighbour’s 
wife.—Sir John Vanbrugh, The Con¬ 
federacy (1C95). 

Gripe (1 syL), the English name of 
Gdronte, in Otway’s version of Molibre’s 
comedy of Les Fourberies da Soapin. His 
daughter, called in French Hyacinthe, is 
called “Clara,” and his son Leondre is 
Anglicized into “ Leander.”—^Th. Otway, 
The Cheats of Scapin, 

GrtM (Sir Francis), a man of 64, 
guardian of Miranda an heiress, and 
rather of Charles. He wants to marry 
hia ward for the sake of her money, and 
os she cannot obtain her property without 
his consent to her marriage, she metends 
to be in love with him, and even fixes the 
day oibeipousals. “ Gardy,” quite secure 
that he is the man of her choice, gives 
his consent to her marriage, and she 
marries sir George Airy, a man of 24. 
The old man laughs at sir Geoig& whom 
he fonries he is duping, but be is himself 
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the dupe all throup^h.—^Mrs. CenUiTre, 
Thi 2Su$y Body (1709), 

December 3,1790, Manden made his bow to the Corent 
Canter, audienoe aa “elr Ftaiicia Gripe."—Jfemotr of 
/. 8 . JfundenasSS). 

G-ripuB, a stupid, venial judge, uncle 
of Alcingna, and the betrothed of Phaedra 
(Alcmena’s waiting-maid), in Drvden’a 
comedv of AM]^hitryon. Neither Gripus 
nor Phaedra is among the dramatis 
wrson® of Molibre’s comedy of Airvphi- 
iryon, 

Grisilda or Griselda, the model of 
patience and submission, meant to alle¬ 
gorize the submission of a holy mind to 
Uie will of God. Grisilda was the 
daughter of a charcoal-burner, bnt be¬ 
came the wife of Walter marquis of 
Salnzzo. Her husband tried her, ns God 
tried Job, and with the same result: (1) 
He took away her infant daughter, and 
secretly conveyed it to the queen of 
Pn'via to be brought up, while the 
mother was made to believe that it ivas 
murdered. (2) Pour i-ears later she had 
a son, which was also taken from her, 
and was sent to be brought up with bis 
sister. (3) Eight years later, Grisilda 
was divorced, and sent back to her native 
cottage, because her husband, as she was 
told, intended to marry another. When, 
4iowever, lord Walter saw no indication of 
murmuring or jealousy, he told Grisilda 
that the supposed rival was her own 
daughter, and her patience and submis¬ 
sion met with their full reward.—Chaucer, 
Canterbury Tales (“The Clerk’s Tale,” 
1388). 

llie tale of Grisilda is the last in 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Petrarch ren¬ 
dered it into a Latin romance, entitled 
De Obedentia et Fide Uxoria Mytliologia. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century, 
appeared a ballad and also a prose ver¬ 
sion of Patient Grisscl. Miss Edgeworth 
has a domestic novel entitled Tfie Modern 
Griselda. The talc of Griselda is an 
allegory on the text, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 

Dryden nrs: "The tiile of Grtzlld wan the invention of 
Petnr^ and was sent by him to Boccace, from whom 
it came to Chaucer.”—/v</aec to fabla. 

GiiBMms’Ba, wife of Artaxaminous 
king of Utopia. The king felt in (doubt, 
and asked his minister of state this 

question: 

eiia& I mj Grlskbiina'a charms forem, 

Oompet her to give up the roral eti w, 

and ptacs Ibe reqr IHitoeiiia tfaeie I 


The minister reminds the king thak 
Distaiiina is betrothed to his general. 

And would a king his general soppkuitl 
I can't advise, upon mjr soul I can't. 

W. B. Bhodes, Dombattai iVWoso ( 1790 ]. 

Grissel or Grizel. Octavio, the 
wife of hlark Antony, and sister of. 
Augustus, is called the “patient Grizel 
of Roman storj'.” 

For patience she will prove a second GrteseL 
Shakespeare, Taming of the Shrov, act U. sc. 1 (1994]. 

Griz'el DaPmalioy {Miss)j the 
seamstress.—Sir W. Scott, Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George II.}. 

Griz'zio,maid-.scrvanttoMr3. Saddle* 
tree.—Sir W. Scott, Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George II.). 

Griz'zie, one of the servants of the 
Rev. Josiab Cargill.—Sir W. Scott, St. 
Jtonan's Well (time, George III.). 

Griz'zle, chambermaid at the Golden. 
Arms inn, at Eippletringan.—Sir W. 
Scott, Guy Manneri^ (time, George II.). 

Grizzle (Lord), the first peer of the 
realm in the court of king Arthur. Ho 
is in love with the princess Hnncamunca, 
and as the lady is promised in marriage 
to the valiant 'I'om Thumb, he tunas 
traitor, and “ leads his rebel rout to the 
palace gate.” Here Tom 'Ihumb en¬ 
counters the rebels, and Glnmdalca, the 
giantess, thrusts at the traitor, but misses 
him. Then the “pigmy giant-^ler" 
runs him through the body. The black 
cart comes up to drag him off, but the 
dead man tells the carter be need not 
trouble himself, as he intends “to be^ 
himself off,” and so he does.— Tom 
Thumb, by Fielding (he novelist (1730), 
altered by Kane O’Hara, author of Midast 
(1778). 

Groat'settar (iftss C^ara), niece of 
the old lady Glowrowrum, and one of (he 
guests at Burgh Westra. 

Miss Maddie Groatsettar, niece of the- 
old lady Glowrowrum, and one of the 
guests at Burgh Westra.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Pirate (time, William III.). 

Groifar'ius, king of Aquitania, who 
resisted Brute the mythical ^at-grand- 
Bon of .^neas, who landed there on his 
way to Britain.—M. Drayton. Potyolbion,. 
i. CL612). 

Grono'ViiiB, father and son, critics 
and humanists (father, 1611-1671: son. 
1646-1716). . 

I hm mom wtlffottloa In twboldins roo thaa V 
ihguld hara in wavetaliig wUb Gmvlua and Orpnovliu. 
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I bad nther poiMn jrour apprabntlon Uian that«{ tho 
itto Cu«r}ey, Who't tluDupel L 3. 

(Sciillger, father (1484-1658), son 
(1640-1609), critics and humanists.) 

Groom (Squire)^ “a downright, 
English. Newmarket, stable-bred gen- 
tlemsBi-jockey, who, having rained his 
finances by dogs, grooms, cocks, and 
horses . . thinks to retrieve his aifuirs 

by a matrimonial alliance^ with a City 
fortune” (canto i. 1). He is one of the 
suitors of Charlotte Goodchild; but, 
supposing the report to be true that sho 
has lost her money, he says to her 
guardian: 

"Hark ye I Blr*nieodore» I alvnys make my match 
ncnetdtiig to tlie weight my thing can carry. When 1 
olTeriid to take her Into my stable, ahe wa» sound and In 
good case; hut 1 hear her wind Is touched. If so, I would 
not back her for a shllUng. Matrimony is a long coursie, 
. . . and It won't du.''--C. MiickUn, Xoee d la mode, ii. 1 
<1778). 

Hds was Ece Lewes’s great part tl/dO-lSOSl, One 
morning at rehearsal, Lewes said something not in iho 
pby. "Hoy, hoyt’* cried Maukliii; "what's tlmt? 
what's thatt ” " Oh," replied Lewes, " 'tis only a bit of 
my nonsense." " But,” said Macklin, grasely, " I Iiha 
iny nonsense, Mr. Lewes, better titan yours.”—J. O’lvcelc. 

Grosvenor [Groce'.nr] Square, 
Londou. So called because it is built 
on the property of sir Richard Grosvenor, 
who died 1732. 


Grotto of Eph'esus. Near Ephesus 
was a grotto containing a statue of Diana 
attached to a reed presented by Pan. If 
a young woman, charged with dishonour, 
entered this grotto, and the reed gave 
forth musical sounds, she was declared to 
ho a pure virgin; but if it gave forth 
hideous noises, sho was denounced and 
never seen more.' Corinna jmt the grotto 
to tlie test, at the desire of Glaucon of 
Lesbos, and was never seen again by the 
eye of man.—E. IJulwer Lytton, Tides 
of MMtus, iii. (See Cuastitv, for other 
tests.) 


Grouse’s Day (Saint), the I2th of 
August. 

Tliey wore collected with pmi snd doirs to do honour 
• St. Orouse'e SoicUtif 

Aavenge**^ 


Groyeby {Old), of Gloomstock Hall, 
u^ed 65» He is the uncle of sir Harry 
Groveby. Brusque, hasty, self-willed, 
but kind-hearted. 

Sir Harry Qrowsby, nephew of old 
Grovel^, engfiged to Maria “the maid 
?? J* Burgoyne, The Maid of 

the OcMs, 


Groves {Jem), landlord of the Vali 
Doldrer, to which was attached “ a g 
^ttl^ground.”—C.» Dickens, 
Old thifiomy Shop, xaeix, (1840), 


Grub {Jonathan), a 8tock-br;;ker, 
weighted with the three plagues of iifo— 
a wife, a handsome marriageable daii^h- 
tcr, and £100,000 in the Funds, *‘any 
one of which is enough to drive a ni.an 
mad; but all three to be attended to at 
once is too much." 

Mrs, Grub, a wealthy City wqpian, who 
has moved from the east to the fashion¬ 
able west quarter of London, and has 
abandoned merchants and tradespeople 
for the gentry. 

Emily Grub, called Milly, the hand¬ 
some daughter of Jonathan. She marries 
captain Bevil of the Guards.—O’Brien, 
Cross Purposes. 

Grub Street, near Moorficlds, Lon¬ 
don, once famous for literary hacks and- 
inferior literary publications. It is now 
called Milton Street. No compliment to 
our great epic poet. 

I'd sooner ballads write and Grub Street lay°. 

Gay. 

The connection between Grub 
Street literature and Milton is not ap¬ 
parent. However, as Pindar, Hesiod, 
I'lutarch, etc., were Bao'tians, so Foxs 
the martyrologist, and Speed the his¬ 
torian, resided in Grub Street. 

Grub'binol, a shepherd who sings 
with Binnkinct a dirge on the death ol 
Blouzelind.'i, 

Tims wallal tho lonts in niolancholty strain, 

XiU bonny Susan sped across the plain; 

7110/ seizcil the lass. In apron (-Iran arrayed, 

And to the ale-house forcod ilio wUllngsniaid; 

In alo and kisses they forgot their rares. 

And Susan iilouzelluda'a loss repairs. 

Gay, Piutoral, y. (1714). 

(An imitation of Virgil’s Eel., v. 
“ Daphnis.”) 

Gru'dar and Bras'solis. Cairbat 
and Grudar both strove for a spotted 
hull “ that lowed on Golbun Heath,” in 
Ulster. Each claimed it as his own, and 
^t length fought, when Grudar. fell. 
Cairbar took Uie shield of Grudar to 
Brassolis, and said to her, “Fix it on 
high within my hall; 'tis the armour of 
my foe ; ” but the maiden, “ distracted, 
flew to the spot, where she found the 
youth in his blood,” and died. 

Fair was Brassolis on the plain. Stately was Grudar oa 
the bill.—Osslan, Mngal, u 

Grueby {John), servant to lord 
George Gordon. An honest fellow, who 
remtined faithful to his master to the 
bitter end. He twice saved Haredale’s 
life: and, although living under lord 
Gordon and loving him, detested the 
crimes into which his master was bo- 
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ttay]|id by bud advice and false zeal.-^ 
C. Dickens, Batmby Budge (1841). 

Gsrugeon, one of Fortunio's seven 
Attendants. His gift was that he co^d 
eat any amount of food without satiety. 

Fortunio first saw him, he was 
eating 60,000 lo.<ives for his breakfast.— 
Comtease D’Aunoy, Fairy Tales (“ For¬ 
tunio,” 10S2). 

Grumlball Bev. Dr,), from 

Oxford, a papist conspirator wiOi Red- 
gauntlet.—Sir W. Scott, Bedgauhtlct 
(time, George III.). 

Grujnbo, a giant in the talc of Tom 
TTtunib. A raven having picked ^up 'I’oni 
Thumb, dropped him on the flat roof of 
the giant’s castle. When old Grumbo 
went there to sniff the air, Tom crept 
up his sleeve ; the giant, feeling tickled, 
snook his sleeve, and Tom fell into the 
sea below. Here ho was swallowed by 
A fish, and the fish, being caught, was 
sold for king Arthur’s table. It was 
thus that Tom got introduced to the 
great king, by whom he w<as knighted. 

Grumio, one of the 8er\'ants of 
Petiuchio.—Shakespeare, Tamiwj of the 
Shrew (1594). 

Grundy (Mrs.). Dame Ashfield, a 
farmer’s wife, is jealous of a neighbour¬ 
ing farmer named Grundy. She tells 
Shr husband that Farmer Grundy got five 
shillings a quarter more for his wheat 
than l^cy did; that the sun seemed to 
shine on purpose for Farmer Grundy; 
that Dame Grundy’s butter was the 
crack butter of the market. She then 
goes into her day-dreams, and says, “ If 
our Nelly were to marry a great liaronet, 
I wonder what Mrs. Grundy would say?” 
Her husband makes answer: 

“Wbjr «buit thee Ictten Mm. Grundy alone? I do 
enUr think when thee goeet to t’other world, the vunt 
jpeatloD tbee'Il ox ’ill he, U Mrs. Gniiidy’i there?”— 
Ih. Morton, SjteeU the Plough, L 1 , 

Giwlla one of those changed by 
Acras^a into a hog. He abused bfr 
Ghyon for disenchanting him; where¬ 
upon the palmer said to the knight, 
•OLet Gryll be Gryll, and have his 
.boggidi mind.”—Spenser, Faery Queen. 
IL 12 (1590). 

Onl r)i laroet upon his ana 

Me coreiess hm, on whidi old Gryli was drown, 

ItaBMbrnied Into a bog. 

nUn. Ktetchier, The Purple /stand, tIL (IJpS). 

a fabulous monster, having 
the upper part like a vnltore or eagle, 
1 ^ mt lower part like a lion. Gijphons 
were the supplied guardiaiui of gold- 
and frere in perpetual strife with 


the Anmaa'pians, a people of Scythia* 
who rifled the mines for the adornment 
of their hair. 

As when a rripbon thro* the wlldemfess, 

WtUi wtiised cmime, o'er bill or moory daloi 
Funiues tiie Arltnusiplan, who, by stealth. 

Hod Trom bis wakeful custody jHitloltted 
The Kuarcled gold. 

MiUoii, ParadUe toot. II. 943, etc. (PMS). 

The Gryphon, s 3 mibolic of the divine 
and human union of Jesus Christ. The 
fore part of the gr\'phon is an eagle, and 
the hinder part a linn. Thus Dantd saw 
in purgatory the car of the Church drawn 
bv a grj'phon.—Dantg, Purgatory, xxix, 
(1308). 

Guadia'na, the; ’squire of Dumn- 
darte, changed into a river of the skme 
name. He was so grieved at leaving his 
master that he plunged instantaneously 
under ground, and when obliged to ap¬ 
pear “ nhcrc he might be seen, he glided 
in sullen state to Portugal.”—43ervaiit«», 
Don Quixote, II. ii. 6 (1615). 

Gualber'to (St.), heir of Valdcspe’sa, 
and brought up with the feudal notion 
that he was to be the avenger of blood'. 
Ansclmo was the murderer he was to lie 
in wait for, and he was to make it the 
dut}^ of his life to have blood for blood. 
One day, as he was lying in ambush for 
Anselmo, the vesper bell rang, and Gual- 
berto (3 syl.) fell in praj'er, but somehow 
could not pray. The thought struck him 
that if Christ died to rorgive sin, it 
could not be right in man to hold it beyond 
forgiveness. At this moment Anselmo 
came up, was attacked, and cried for 
mere}'. Gualberto cast away his dagger, 
ran to the neighbouring convent, tbanKcd 
God he had been saved from blood- 
guiltiness, and became a hermit noted 
Ibr his holiness of life.—^iiouthey, St. 
Gualberto. 

Guards of the Pole, the two stais 
S and 7 of the Great Bear, and not the 
star Arctoph'ylax, which, Steevens says, 

literally signifies the guard of the 
Rear,” i.e. Bodtfis (not the Polar Guards). 
Shakespeare refers to tlicse two “guards” 
in Othello, act ii. sc. 1, .where he says tire 
surge seems to “quench the guards of t])e 
ever-fixbd pole.” Hood $nya they ^ so 
called “ from the Simni^word^morifaiv, 
which is 'to behold,' because they an 
diUgently to be looked unto in regaxa of , 
the singular use which they hava in 
navigation.”— Use of the Qsles^ 0Uib$ 
(16M), 

How to knowe the houto of tfte itlshthyflwLPO^] 
GanU, hr knowing on w|Mt iwlnt.of tho aompiiWf tw 
■faoU be at mldnl^t ev<Kysa«hiith day thKOgMM tM. 
whol« ycar.-^’oratkit, SafeuurU id SuUen (IM”). 
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. ©Uft'Tmi (PhUip)t the ’squire of sir I 
Hogd de Lacy.—Sir W. Scott, 2'ke 
Betrothed (time, Heary Il.)« 

Q'tiari'nos {Admiral) ^ one of Char- 
leoiAgne's paladins, taken captive at 
RoQcesvallds. He fell to the lot of 
Malrlo't4B, a Moslem, who offered him 
his daughter in marriage it he would 
beePme a disciple of the Arabian pro- . 
phet. Goarinps refused, and was kept 
in a dungeon for seven years, when he 
wa# liberated, that he might take part 
in a joust. The admiral then stabbed 
the Moor to his heart, and, vaulting on 
his grey iJhrse Tvsb'ozond, escaped to 
Franep. 

Ou'drun, a lady married to Sigurd 
by the magical arts'of her mother; and 
on the death of Sigurd to. Atli {Attila)^ 
whom she hated for his fierce cruelty, . 
and murdered. She then cast herself 
into the sea,-and the waves bore her to 
the casde of king Jonakun, who became 
her third husband .—Edda of Shmund 
Sigfusson (1130). 

Gtt’dhw, a model of heroic fortitude 
and pious resignation. She was the 
daughter of king Hettcl {AttUa)^ and 
the betrothed of Herwig king of Heli- 

S lond, but was carried off by Harmutb 
ig of Norway, who killed Hcttel. As 
she refused to marry Harmuth, he put 
her to all sorts of menial work. One 
dayj Herwig appeared with an army, and 
having gained a decisive victory, married 
Gudrun, and at her intercession pardoned 
Harmutii the cause of hei great misery.— 

A North-8axon Poem (fiiirteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

GMld'yill {Old John), butler to lady 
Bellenden. —Sir W. Scott, Old Mortality 
Charles IX.). 

Quelph'o (3 syl.), son of Actius lY. • 
marquis d’Este tmi of Cunigunda (a 
German). Guelpho was the uncle of 
Kuald^and next in command to God- 
fie led on army of 6000 men from 
Caiynfhia, in Germany, to the siege of 
Jerusalem, but most of them were cut 
w bjr the Persians. Guelpho was noted 
- ™ snoulders and ample chest. 

•—Tasso, J^sedm. Delivered, iii. (1675). 

f^en'dolea (8 sy?.), a fairy whose 
^t^ was a human being. King Arthur 
tea in love with her, and she became die 
of Qyneth. When Arthur de- 
^^tfe^die fraa fair one, she offered hij]U 
A pamnj^ j but . as he took it in his 


hand, a drop of the liquor fell on his 
horse and burnt it so severely that it 
‘‘leapt twenty feet high,” ran mad, and 
died. Arthur dashed the cup on the 
groimd, whereupon it set Ore to the grasa 
and consumed the fairy palace. As for 
Gucndolen, she was never seen after¬ 
wards.—Sir W. Scott, I'he Bridal of 
Triermain, i. 2 (“Lyulph’s Tale,” 1818).. 

Guendoloe'na, wife of Locrin 
(eldest son of Brute, whom ho suc¬ 
ceeded), and daughter of Cori'neus (3 
syl.). Being divorced, she retired to 
Cornwall, and collected an army, which 
marched against Locrin, who “was 
killed by the shot of an arrow.” Guen- 
dolmna now assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment, and her first act was to throw 
Esirildis (her rival) and her daughter 
Sabre into the Severn, which was called 
Sabri'na or Sabren from that day.— 
Geoffrey, British History, ii. 4, 5 (1142). 

Guenever or Guinever, a corrupt 
form of Gitanhtma'ra (4 syl.), daughter 
of king Leodegrance of the land of 
Camelyard. She was tlie most beautiful 
of women, was the wife of king Arthur, 
but entertained a criminal attachment to 
sir Launcelot du Luc. Kesfiecting the 
latter part of the queen’s history, the 
greatest diversity occurs. Thus, Geoffrey 
says: 

King ArUiur was on his war to Some . . . when news 
was brought him that Ills nephew Modred, to wliuso care 
he liad entrusted Uritain, had ... set th^ crown ui»n 
bis own hernl; and that the giiren Cwuibiiuiara . . . had 
wickedly married him. . . . When king Arthur returned 
and put Modred and his arm/ to flight. . . ttie queen 
fled from York to the City of Legions [Xewport, in South 
Wules], where she resolred to leatl a chaste Ilfs among the 
nuns of Julius the martyr.—BrltisA iftstorg, xL 1 (1142). 

Another version is, that Arthur, being 
informed of the adulterous conduct of 
Ijauncelotj went with an army to Ben- 
wick {Bnttany), to punish him. That 
Mordred (bis son by his own sister); left 
as regent, usurped ^e crown, proclaimed 
that Arthur was dead, and tried to marry 
Guenever the queen; but she shut herself 
up in the Tower of London, resolved to 
die rather than many the usurper. 
When she heard of the death of Arthur, 
she “stole away” to Almcsbur]i', “and 
there she let make herself a xran, and 
wore white doaths and black.” And there 
lived she “ in fasting, prayers, and alms- 
deeds, that all marvelled at her virtuous 
life.”—Sir T. Malory, History of Prince 
iii, 161-170 (1470). 

For Tennyson’s account, see Gui- 
XXyBSE. 

Guene’vra (8 syl.), wife of Nec- 
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^ba'nua the dvrarf, at tlie ceil of the 
hermit of Engaddi.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Taliaman (time, Richard I.). 

Guer'in <ir Gueri'no, son of Millon 
king of Alba'tiia. On the day of his 
birtm his father was dethroned, but the 
child was rescued by a Greek slave, who 
brought it up and sumamed it Meschi'no 
or “llic Wretched." When grown to 
man’s estate, Guerin fell in love with 
the princess Elizena, sister of the Greek 
emperor, who held his court at Conskin- 
tinople.— An Italian Romance, 

Guesclin*3 Dust a Talisman. 
Gucsclin, or ratlier Du Gucsclin, constable 
of France, laid siege to Chateauneuf-de- 
Bandan, in Auvergne. After several 
assaults, the town promised to surrender 
if not relieved within fifteen days. Du 
Gnesclin died in this interval, but the 
governor of the town came and laid the 
keys of the city on the dead man’s body, 
saying he resigned the place to the hero's 
ashes (1380). 

France .. . deman^t his hones [A'a/iolcon'al 
To emry onward, in the bstttie's ran. 

To fonu, like Guesdin's dust, her talisman. 

li>ron, Ageq/ Bronze, iv. (16*21). 

Gugner, Odin’s spear, which never 
failed to hit. It was made by the dwarf 
Eitri .—The Rddas. 

Guide’rius, elder son of Cym'be- 
line (3 syl.) king of Britain, and brother 
of Arviregus. They were kidnapped in 
infancy by Belarius, out of revenge for 
being unjustly banished, and were brought 
up by him in a cave. When grown to 
manhood, Belarius introduced them to 
Ibe king, and told their story; where¬ 
upon (’ymbeline received them as his 
sons, and Guidcrius succeeded him on the 
throne.—Shakespeare, CymJbeUne (160.*)). 

_ Geoffrey calls Cymbelinc “rvymbe- 
liuus son of Tenuantius;" says that he • 
was brought up by Augustus Caesar, and 
adds: “ In his days was bom our Lord 
Jesus Christ." Kymbclinc reigned ten 
years, when ho Avas succeeded by Guide- 
rius. The historian says that Kymbcline 
paid the tribute to the Romans, and that 
It was Guiderius who refused to do so, 

for which reason Claudius the emperor 
marched against him, and he was killed 
by lHm6,*^BrUish Ilistory, iv. 11,12-.13 
<1H2). ^ 

Guido ** the Savage," son of Amon 
and Constantia. He was the younger 
brother oi Hinoldo. Being wrecked on 
the coast of tiie Am'ozons, he was eom- 


pellod to light their ten male champions^ 
and, having slain them all, to many ien 
of the Amazons. From this thraldom 
Guido made his escape, and joined the 
army of Charlemagne.—Ariosto, OrlaadQ 
Fwioso (1516). 

Guido [FKAxcBSCiriNij, a reduced 
nobleman, who tried to repair his fortune 
by manying Pompilia, the putative child 
of Pietro and ViolantS. When the roar- 
> riage was consummated, and the money 
secure, Guido ill-treated the putative 
parents; and Violante, in revenge, de¬ 
clared that Pompilia was not their child 
at all, but the offspring of a Roman 
wanton. Having made this declaration, 
she next applied to the law-courts for 
the recovery of the money. When 
Guido heard this talc, he was furious, 
and so ill-treated his child-wife that she 
ran away, under the protection of a young 
canon. Guido pursued the fugitives, 
overtook them, and had them arrested; 
whereupon the canon was suspended for 
three years, and Pompilia sent to a con¬ 
vent. Here her health gave way, and 
as the birth of n child was expected, she 
was permitted to leave the convent and 
live wiUi her putative parents. Guido, 
liaving g.ained admission, murdered all 
three, and was himself executed for the 
crime.—R. Browning, 'The Ring and the 
Book. 

Guil'denstern, one of Hamlefa 
companions, employed by the king and 
queen to divert him, if possible, from his 
strange and wayward ways.—Shake¬ 
speare, IJamlct (1596). 

Kosenrraiib! and Gnllilenstfrn are Ihvonrable sam(do» 
of llie tlioroiigh-paced Umc-serving court kuava . . . 
ticketed and to be hired for ouy hard or dirtr work.— 
Cowdeu Ciarke. 

GuiUotiere (4 eyQ, the scum of 
Lyons. La Guillotibrc is the low qiuurter, 
where the bottches inutUes find refuge. 

Guillotine (3 syl.). So named from 
Joseph Ignace Guillotin, a French phy¬ 
sician, who proposed its adoption, to 
prevent unnecessary pain. Dr. Guillotin 
did not invent the guillotine, bub he im¬ 
proved the Italian machine (1791)* In 
1792 Antoine Louis introduced farther 
improvements, and hence the inatmmeni 
is sometimes called Louieette or I^outson. 
The original Italian machine waS' called 
mannaja; it was a clumsy aff&ir, first 
employed to decapitate Beatrice Cenci in 
Rome, A.D. 1690. 

It waf th« popnlnr thenio for jetta It wM fcRlted i* 
mire 0utHotltte], the “ ibArp fenuUo," Uw " best cure for 
beoitocbtt.'* It " Infolllb!]' preveuted tfaolwir front turn. 
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taw mjr.* It “ tinpMt«d a peculiar delicacy to the com- 
iilauvu.* It was (he "national raaor" which ehaved 
eleee. Thoie "who kiwed the gaUlotine, looked throunh 
the little Window and wieezed Into die (ack.'’ It was the 
•Ian of “tne reij^eneratloii of the human race.” It 
**toper«eded the croes." Models were worn [os oma- 
tMffiUj.—C. Dicheiu, A Tat« ttf Tmo CUta, 111. 4 (18511). 


Quinart (Boau^] whose true name 
was Pedro KochaGuinarda, chief of a band 
of robbers who levied black mail in the 
mountainons districts of Catalonia, lie 
is introduced by Cervantes in his tale of 
Don Quixote. 

Quinea (Adventures of a), a novel by 
Charles Johnstone (1761). A guinea, as 
it {losses into different hands, is the his-* 
torian of the follies and vices of its 
master for the tinw being; and thus a 
series of scenes and personages arc made 
to pass before the reader, somewhat in 
the same Aianncr as in The Deoil upon 
Two Sticks and in The Chinese Talcs. 

Guinea-hen, a fille dc joie, a word 
of contempt and indignity for a woman. 

£re I would . drown myself for the lore of a 
(minea-hen, 1 wouUl chniige my humanity wilh a babuuu. 
—'.Sludccspearc, OtMto, act 1. ec. S (1011). 

Gl^nea-pi^ (A), a gentleman of 
sufficient nniue to form a bait, who 
allows himself to be put on a directors’ 
list for the guinea and lunch which the 
board provides.— City Slan/j. 

Guin'evere (3 syl.). So Tennyson 
spells the name of Arthur’s queen in his 
Jdylls. lie tells us of the liaison be¬ 
tween her and “ sir Lancelot,” and says 
that Modred, having discovered this 
familiarity, “brought his creature.? to 
the basement of the tower for testimony." 
Sir Lancelot tiung the fellow to the 
ground, and instantly took to horse; 
while Guinevere fled to the nunnery at 
Almesbury. Here the king took leave 
of her; and when the abbess died, the 
queen was appointed her successor, and 
remained head of the establishment for 
three years, when she also died. 

*** It will be seen that Tennyson 
departs from the Dritish History by 
Geofcey, and the History of PrtTice 
Arthur as edited by sir T. lilalory. (See 
OuKMJSVKU.) 

O-uiomar, mother of the vain- 
^onoQs Duarite.—^Beanmont and Flet¬ 
cher, The Custom of the Country (1647). 


Guiscardq, the 'squire, but previously 
jgj®. of Tancred king of Solomo. 
* 1 ^"°'daughter, loved 

and clandestinely marriedhim. When 
lancreddiscovered it, heordered the young 


Yuan to be waylaid and strangled. He 
then went to his daughter’s chamber, 
and reproved her for loving a base-bom 
“slave,” Sigismunda boldly defended 
her choice, but next day received a human 
heart in a golden casket. It needed no 
prophet to tell her what had happened, 
and she drank a draught of poison. Her 
father entered just in time to hear her 
dying request that she and Guiscardo 
might be buried in the same tomb. The 
royal father 

Too lat« repented of his cruel ilcc<], 

One common eepulcbre for both decreed; 

Intombed the wretched pair in royal stale. 

And on tiieir monument inscribed their fhUl. 
Dryden, Sigitmuiida and Ouiscardo (from Boccacdo). 

Guise (Henri de Lorraine^ dm de) 
commenced the Massacre of Bartholomew 
by the assassination of admiral Coligny 
^o.leen'.ye]. Being forbidden to enter 
Paris, by order of Henri III., he dis¬ 
obeyed the injunction, and was mur¬ 
dered (1550-1588). 

*^* Henri dc Guise has furnished the 
subject of several tragedies. In English 
wc liavc Guise or the Massacre of France, 
by John Webster (1620); The Duke of 
Uuise, by Dryden and Lee. In French 
wc luave Etats de Blois (the Death of 
Guise), by Francois Kavnouard (1814). 

Gtiis'la (2 syl.), sister of Pelayo, in 
love with Numac'ian a renegade. “ She 
inherited her mother’s leprous taint.” 
Brought back to her brother’s house by 
Adosinda, she returned to the Moor, 
“cursing the meddling spirit (that in¬ 
terfered with her most shameless love.” 
—Southev, Roderick, Last of the Goths 
(1814). 

Gui'zor (2 syl.), groom of the Saracen 
Pollentu. Ills scalp was bare, lietray- 
ing his state of bondage.” His office was 
to keep the bridge on PollcntS's territory, 
and to allow no one to pass without pay¬ 
ing “ the passage-penny." This bridge 
• ivas full of trap-doors, through which 
travellers were apt to fall into the river 
below. When Guizor demanded toll of 
sir ArtSgal, tho knight gave him a 
“ stunning blow, saying, ‘ Lo ! there’s my 
hire ; * ” and the villain dropped down 
dead. — Spenser, Faery Queen, v. 2 
(16«)6). 

%* Upton conjectures that “Guizor” 
is intended for the due de Guise, and his 
ma|^er “Pollentd” for Charles IX. of 
FraL ce, notorious both for the St. Bar¬ 
tholomew Massacre. 

Gulbey'az, the sultana. Having 
seen Juan amongst Lambro’s captivesp 
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** passing on his way to sale," she caused 
him to be |)urcha8ed, and introduced into 
the harem m female attire. On discover¬ 
ing that he preferred Dudii, one of the 
attendant beauties, to herself, she com¬ 
manded both to be stitched up in a sack, 
and oast into the Bosphorus. _ They con¬ 
trived, however, to make tlieir escape.— 
]^ron. Dm Juan, vi. (1824). 

Q-ttl'clienrajZ, sumamed "Gundog- 
di ” (“ morning ”), daughter of Malck- 
al-salcm king of Georgia, to whom 
Fum-Hoam the mandarin relates hia 
nnmerous and extraordinary transforma¬ 
tions or rather metempsychoses.—T, iS. 
Gueuiette, Chmese Talcs (1723). 

Qul'chenrouz, son of Ali Ilassan 
(brother of the emir' Fakreddin); the 
“ most delicate and lovely youth in the 
whole world.” He could “write with 
precision, j)aint on vellum, sing to the 
lute, write poetry, and dance to perfec¬ 
tion ; but could neither hurl the lance 
nor curb the steed." Giilchonrouz was 
betrothed to his cousin Xouron'ihar, who 
loved “ even his faults; ” but they never 
married, for Nouronihar became the wife 
of the caliph Vathek.—W. Beckford, 
Vathek (1784). 

Ou'listaii (“fA(? rose garden'’), a 
collection of tales and apophthegms in 

§ rosc and verse by Sa.adi, a native of 
hiroz. It has been translated into 
English by Gladwin, 

£ven bcgnjani. In soliciting Min^ will give utteranre to 
wme aiipn^riate poMAge from the auUitan.—J. J. 
Qnujdtllie. 

Gulliver (Lemuel), first a surgeon, 
then a sea-captein of several ships. lie 
gets wrecked on the coast of Lilliput, a 
country of pygmies. Subsequently he is 
throvm among the people of Brobdingnag, 
giants of tremendous size. In his next 
voyage he is driven to Lapu'ta, an empire 
of quack pretenders to science and knavish 
projectors. And in his fourth voyage he < 
visits the Houyhnhnms j[ IFi^tn'.nms], 
^ere horses were the dominant powers. 
—Dean Swift, Travels in Several Demote 
NatAeiM . . . Letnuel Gulliver (1726). 

Gulna'rS (3 syl.), daughter of 
Ffuas'chg (3 syi.) whose husband was 
king of an under-sea empire. A usurper 
drove the king her father from liis throne, 
end Gulnare sought safety in the Island 
nf the Moon. Mere she was captutbd, 
made a slave, sold to the king of Persia, 
became his favourite, but preserved 
a most ol»tiaate and sp^hless silence 
imr tirdye months* Then the king made ^ 
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her his wife, (Uid she told him her history* 
In due time a son was bom, Whom they 
called Bedet (“thefull moon”). 

Gulnarfi says that the under-sea folk are 
never wetted by the water, that they ,can 
see as well as we can, that they speak 
the language “of Solomon's seal,” and 
can transport themselves instantaneoiudy 
from place to place .—Arabian Nights 
(“ Bcdcr and Giauliare ”). 

Gulnare (2 syl,), queen of the harem, 
and the most b^utiful of all the slaves of 
Seyd [iSted]. She was rescued by Conrad 
the corsair from the flames of the palace ; 
and, when Conrad was imprisoned, she 
went to his dungeon, confessed her love, 
and proposed that he^should murder the 
sultan and flee. As Conrad refused to 
assassinate Seyd, she herself did dt, and 
then fled witfi Conrad to th4 “Pirate*» 
Isle.” The rest of the tale is continued 
in Lara, in which Gulnare assumes tibie 
name of Kalcd, and appears as a page. 
—Byron, The Corsair (1814). 

Gulvi'gar (“ wether of gold^)j the 
Plutus of Scandinavian mythology, • He 
introduced among men the love of gain. 

Gum'midge (Mrs.), the widow of 
Dan’el Peggotty’s partner. She kept 
house for Dan’el, who was a bachelor. 
Old Mrs. Gnmmidge had a craze that she 
iras neglected and imcarcd for, a wmf ha 
the wide world, of no use to any 
She was always talking of herself as the 
“lone lorn cre’tar’.” When about to 
sail for Australia, one of the sailors 
asked her to marry him, when “ she ups 
with a pail of water and flings it at ms 
head.”—C. Dickens, David Copperfield 
(1819). 

Gundof'orus, an Indian king for 
whom the apostle Thomas built a palace 
of sethym wood, the roof of whi<m was 
ebony. He made the gates of the horn 
of the “ horned snake,’” that no one with, 
poison might be able to pass through. 

Gui^nir. Odin’s spear.— Scandi¬ 
navian Mythology. 

Gunpowder. The oompewitioa cd, 
gunpowder is expressly mentioned tiy 
Roger Bacon in his treatise De^ 

Magus, published 1216. 

. . . earth Md air veraisdlr Alto ^ 

Br thr humane dbeovery, rrhv Bacon. » 

Byron. Son Jvmn, tUL 83 (iSKIJf. 

GttQt1ie]% idng of Burgim^ 
brother of Kriemhild (2 syQ. Be njh 
solved to wed Brunhild, the martial aaqea 
of Isslond, and won her by. the am of 
Siegfiied; „b«t the bdde hfhaved 
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olMfcteperou$iy^ that the bridegroom had 
to a{ii]^y to his friend for assistance, 
^^ried contrived to get possession of 
hiring and girdle, after which she 
became a submissive wife. Gttnth'er, 
witJi base ingratitude, was privy to the 
mftrder of his friend, and Avas himself 
^ain ‘in tlie dungeon of Etzel by his 
SisteV' Kriemhild .—The Nibelungen Lied, 
*1^ In history, GUnther is called 
Gtttttacher,” and Etzel ” Attila.’* 
QUp'lJy clerk in the office of 

Ktaigf arid Carboy. A weak, common¬ 
place' youth, who has the conceit to 
propose to Estlier Snmraerson, tl>e ivard 
in Chancery#—C. mckens, JJlcah House 
(1858). 

Gureus'tus, according to Drayton, 
son of Tleinius. This is a mistake, as 
Gurgnstus, or ratlier Gurgustius, was son 
of KivaUo; and tlie son of ISelinus ivas 
Guigiunt IJrabtnic. The names given by 
Goonrey, in his British History, run thus: 
IjCir {L^r), Cunedaghis grandson, Rivallo 
his son, Gurgustius his son, Sisillius his 
son, Jago nepheAV of Gurgustius, Kinmarc 
son of Sisillius, then Gorbogud. Here the 
line is broken, and the new dynasty 
begins with Molmutius of Cormvall, 
then his son Helinus, who ivas succeeded 
by his son Gurgiunt Brabtnic, ivhose son 
and successor was Guithclin, called by 
Drayton ‘ ‘ Guynteline,”—Geoffrey, British 
History^ ii., iii. (1142). 

Id greatnen next siicrecla BellniuT worthy son 

who tR3on left Mbat his great father von 
To Guyiitoltho Ills heir, 

M. Drayton, Polfolbloti, vill. (ISIS). 


Gurney (Gilbert), the hero and title 
of a novel b^ llieodore Hook. This 
novel is a spiced autobiography of the 
j author himself (1835). 

\ Gvmey (Thomas), shorthand writer, 

■ and author of a work on the subject, 
called Brachygraphy (1705-1770). 

Would Uko to soo tho w}tolo procpfxllngs • . 
go 1)^ U WAX in ohortluuid Ib*€ii hy Gurnets 
Wiio to Koarid on purpoiio niado a jouniey. 

V Bynm, /ton yuan, 1 169 {1819). 

i Gurtli, the swine-herd and thrall 
of RoUierwood.—Sir W. Scott, 
Ti^nhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Gurton (Gammer), the heroine of an 
English comedy. The plot turns 
^on the loss of a needle by Gammer 
^ subsequent discovery 
i spaing m the breeches of her man 
, Hoage.—^Slr. s. Master of Arts (1^1). 

Or half-witted lad in 
BeIIrtid«n.-iSir W. 
WJott, Old MariaUly (time, aarles II,). 


Gushington (Angelina), the nom 
plume of lady Dufferin. 

Gustavus III. used to say there were 
two things he held in equal abhorrence— 
tlvo German language and tobacco. 

Gusta'vus Vasa (149G-1560), hav¬ 
ing made his escape from Denmark, 
Avbere be bad been treacherously carried 
captive, worked as a common labourer 
for a time in the copper-mines of Dalc- 
carlia (Da*.le.karl\ya^ ■ but the tyr.anny 
of Christian II. of Denmark induced the 
Dalecarlians to revolt, and Gasbivus was 
cliosen their leader.' The rebels made 
themsch'es masters of Stockholm ; Chris¬ 
tian abdicated, and Swcdlii henceforth 
became an independent kingdom.—II. 
Brooke, Gustavus Pasa (1730). 

Gus'ter, the Snagsbys’ m.iid-of-all- 
Avork. A poor, ovenvorked drudge, 
subject to fits.—C. Dickens, Bleak Home 
(myh). 

Gusto Picaresco (“f^e love of 
roguery ”). In romances oi this class the 
Spaniards especially excel, as don Diego 
de Mondo'za’s XazariV/o da Ibrwics (1553); 
Mateo Aleman’s Guzman d'Alfaraohe 
(1599); QucA’edo’s Gran Tacano } etc. 

Guthrie (John), one of the archers 
of tlie Scottish guard in the employ of 
Louis XI.—Sir W. Scott, Quentin jDuir- 
voard (time, EdAvard IV.). 

Gutter Xiano, London, a corrup¬ 
tion of Guthurun Lane; so called from n 
Mr. Guthurun or Gnthrum, who “ikis- 
sessed the chief property thereia."—Stoiv, 
Survey of London (1598). 

Gutter Lyrist (The), Robert 
Williams Buchanan ; so called from his > 
poems on the loves ox costermongers and 
their wenches (1811- ). 

Guy (Thomas), the miser and philan¬ 
thropist. He amassed an immense fortune 
In 1720 by speculations in South Sea 
stock, and gave £238,292 to found and 
endow Guy’s Hospital (1644-1724). 

Guy earl of Warwick, an English 
knight. He proposed marriage to Phelis 
or Phillis, Avho refused to listen to his 
suit tUl he had distinguished himself by 
knightly deeds. He first rescued Blanch 
daughter of the emperor of Germany, 
them fought against thq Saracens, and 
slevrihe doughty Coldran, Elmage king 
of Tyre, and the Soldan himself. Then, 
returning to England, ho was accepted by 
Phelis and married her. In forty days he 
returned to the Holy Land, when hw 
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Tcdcetn^ carl Jonas not of prison, slew 
tho giant Am eraiit, and i.>orformt*d many 
other noble exploits. Again be returned 
to England, just in time to encounter the 
Danish giant Colebrond (2 s^/.) or Col- 
brand, which combat is minutely de¬ 
scribed by Drayton, in his Po/j/ortion, xii. 
At Windsor he slew a boar “ of passing 
might..’' On Dunsmoro Heath he slew 
the dun cow of Dunsmore, a wild and 
cruel monster. In Northumberland he 
slew a winged dragon, “ black as any 
cole,” with the paws of a lion, and a hide 
which no sword could pierce (Po/yo/o/on, 
xiii.). After this be turned hermit, and 
went daily fco crave bread of his wife 
Phelis, who knew him not. On his de.aih- 
bed he sent her a ring, and she closed his 
dying eyes (8fl0-95t<). 

Guy Fawkes, the conspirator, went 
under the name of John Johnstone, .and 
pretended to be the serv.ant of Bfr. I’crcv 
(1577-1000). 

Guy Mannering, the second of 
Scott's historical novels, pnbJihhcd in 
1815, just seven months after ll'nirWcy. 
The interest of the tale is well su.'^taincd ; 
but the love scenes, female characters, 
and Guy M.a,nnering himself are quite 
worthless. Not so the character of 
D.aady Dinmont, the shrew'd and wdtty 
c^ounsellor Plcydell, the desperate sea- 
beaten villainy of Ilattcraick, tlie uncouth 
devotion of that gentlest of all pedants 
poor Domine Sampson, and the savage 
crazed superstition of the gipsy-dweller 
in Derncleugh (time, George 11.). 

Oiia Ifanncring wia Uie work of six weeks about 
ChrLsUnnij-tiniii, and marks of haste are Tl!>ib1e both in tlie 
plot ar.d lit iu development—Cbumbers, A’nglUh Literar 
itere, ii. 5SI>. 

Gusm'teline or Guith'elin, ac¬ 
cording to GeoffTey, son of Gurgiunt 
Brabtiue {British Iiikor>j, iii. 11, 12, 13); 
bat, according to Drayton, son of Gur- 
gestus an early British king. (See 
UpnouSTUS.) His queen was Martia] 
who codified what are called the Martian 
I>aws, translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
king Alfred. (See Mautiax Laws.) 

ntuwistiia . , . left what lila great Cither won 

To Ciontellne hli heir, whose queen . . . 

To wlee MuliuuMus' biwe her Martian first did frame. 

Drayton, Potgolblon, vUL (1618). 

Guyon (SiV), the personification of 
“temperance.” The victory of tem¬ 
perance over intemperance is tho subject 
of bk. ii. of the FaSry Queen. Sir Guyon 
first lights on Amavia (intemperance of 
gtief)t a woman who kills herself out 
<st grief for her husband; and he takes 
ber infant boy and commits it to the 


care of Hcdi'na. He next 
gadoceio (intcmpcranceof the i 
IS stripped bare of everj’thing. 
encouhters Furor (intemperance of i 
and delivers Phann from bis hands, 
temperance of de^re is discomfitea 
the persons of Pyr'oclgs and Cym'ocl&>, 
then intemperance of pleasure, or wanton¬ 
ness, in the person of l'h»dria. After his 
victory over wantonness, he sees Mam¬ 
mon ('intemperance of tcorlclly wealth and 
honour) ; but he rejects all his offers, and 
Mammon is foiled. His last and great 
achievement is tlic destruction of the 
“ Bower of Bliss," and the binding in 
chains of adamant the enchantress 
Acrasia (or intentperance generally). 
This enchantress was fearless against 
Force, but Wisdom and Temperance 
prevailed against her.—Spenser, ihgry 
Quicn, ii. 12 (1530). 

Guypt {Bertrand), one of the archer 
in tho Scottish guard attached to Lo» 
NI.—Sir W. Scott, Quentin Durwi 
(time, Edward IV.). 

Guzman d’Alfara'cho (4 syh), 
hero of a Spanish romance of roguerj’. 
He begins by being a dupe, biit soon 
bccomc.s a knave in the character of 
stable-boy, beggar, swindler, pander, 
student, mercliant, and so on.—Mateo 
Aleman (1599). 

Probably The Life of Guzman 
Alfarnche suggested to Lesage The Life 
of Gil Bias. It is certain that Lesage 
borrowed from it the incident of the para¬ 
site who obtained a capital supper out of 
the greenhurn by terming him the eighth 
wonder. 

Gwenhid'wy, a mermaid. The 
white foam}' waves are called her Bhee( 
and the ninth wave her ram. 

Take ahelter when you see Gwenhidwy drivtns her fiecl 
aaliare.— 1‘rmerb. 

, , , tliey wateheil the Kreat sea fAlI. 

Wave after wave, eacli mightier than the taxt; 

Till Inst, a ninth one. gathering half the deep, 

And full of voices, slowly rose and pludged, 

Boaiing, and all the wave was iu a flame. 

Tennyson, The Utitt Orall. 

Gwent, MonmouUishire. 

Not a brook of Horgany [O/atnorpansUre] nor Gwent 
R Drayton, PolgalbtoH. Iv. (ISIS). 

Gwineth'ia (4 syL), North Wales. 

Which thro' Gwliietbla be m {anons evenrwhere. 

Drayton, PolgolUen, U. (ISlfi, 

Gwynedd or Gwyneth, Noxth 
Wales. Khodrii Mawr, in 873, moved 
to Aber'frow the seat of government, pre¬ 
viously fixed at Dyganwy.. - 

Among tbr hills of Gwyneth, and its wUdi 
And mountain glens 

Southey, Madoe, LITCUOQ. 
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Qwynne iNeU)^ one of the favourites 
of Charles II. She vas an actress, but 
in hedr {utlmy days vras noted for her 
many works of benevolence and kindness 
of heart. The last words of king Charles 
rare, “Don’t let poor Nelly starve! ”—Sir 
KT. Scott, Peveril of the Peak (time, 
Eharles II.). 


and Cloan'tliuB, two com- 
ttnions of iEne'as, generally mentioned 
ogether as “fortis Gyas fortisque Cloan- 
hus." The phrase has become prover- 
■al for two very similar characters.— 
rirgil, JEneid. 

Ilw “ttronic GmJ*and tlia “ibrong Cloantbos"nra >ps$ 
dbUngubhecl hy tin poet than the strong Terdval and 
tba atrong Osbaldlstoues ir«re by outward appearance.— 
SirW. Scott 

I Gyees (2 syf.), one of the Titans, 
me had fifty heads and a hundred hands. 

'iSyods, a king of Lydia, of whom Apollo 
iSTne deemed the poor Arcadian Ag'laos 
ntme happy than the king Gyges, who 
was proverbial for his weal^. 

Qj/ges (2 syl.), who dethroned Can- 

i t syt.) king of Lydia, and married 
the young widow. Herodotos 
t GandauISs showed Gyges the 
I her bath, and the queen, in- 
at this impropriety, induced 
0 kill the king ahd marry her 
I. He reigned n.c. 716-678. 
s Ping rendered the wearer in- 
Plato says that Gyges found the 
he fianks of a brazen horse, and 
}led by this talisman to enter the 
lamber unseen, and murder him. 

did you think that you had Gyges’ ring, 
t herb [/era sent] that gives liivUlhilityT 
nd Flehmer, Ftrir Maid <4 ^ b 1 (lSd7). 

to'ium, the apartment in which 
;lo-Saxon women lived.—Fos- 
ntiquities, ii. 670 (1824). 

ith, natural daughter of Guen- 
nd king Arthur. The king 
i to give her in marriage to 
est knight in a tournament in 
iie warder was given to her to 
en she pleased. The haughty 
aw twenty knights fall, among 
as Vanoc, son of Merlin. Im- 
y Vanoc fell, Merlin rose, put 
io the jousts, and caused Gyneth 
«to a trance, from which she was 
Wake till her hand was claimed 
»ge by some knight as brave as 
o hod fallen in uie tournament, 
e lapse of 600 yearn, De Vaux 
k to break the spell, and had to 
» lour^ tomptationsi viz., fear, 


avarice, pleasure, and ambition. Having 
succeeded in these encounters, Gyneta 
awoke and became his bride.—Sir W. 
Scott, Bridal of Triermain (1813). 

Gyp. the college servant of Blushing- 
ton, who stole his tea and sugar, candles, 
and so on. After Blushington came into 
his fortune, he made Gyp his chief 
domestic and private secretary.— Yf, T. 
MoncriefT, The Bashful Man. 

G3rptian (Samt)^ a vagrant. 

PercBM [ ptrehanee] Bometlnies St Oyptian'i pllgryntag* 
Did carle me a month (yea, sometimes more) 

To brake the bowres [to ri>Jeet the food proti4e£^ 
Bic-ause tliey hod do better cbeore in store. 

G. Gaacoigne, Tkt truitu of Warre, 100 (died 1557). 


IT. S., the initials adopted Mr. 
ayle, father of Richard Doyle, in his 


Doyle, father of Richard 
Peform Caricatures (1830). 


H. TJ. (hard up), an H. U. member 
of society. 

Hackbum (Simon of), a friend of 
Hobbie Elliott, farmer at the Heugh-foofc. 
—Sir W. Scott, The Black Dvoarf (time, 
Anne). ^ 

Hackuiu (Captain), a thick-headed 
bully of Alsatia, once a sergeant in 
Flanders. He deserted his colours, fled 
to England, took refuge in Alsatia, and 
assumed the title of captain.—Shadwell, 
Squire of Alsatia (1688). 

Had I a Heart for Falsehood 
Framed ! — Sheridan, T/ie Duenna 
(1778). 

Hadad, one ef the six Wise Men of 
the E^t led by the guiding star to Jesus. 
He left his beloved consort, fairest of the 
daughters of Bethu'rim. At his dec^e 
she shed no tear, yet was her love ex¬ 
ceeding that of mortals.—Klopstock, TIte 
Messitm, v. (1771). . 

Had'away (Jack), a former neigh¬ 
bour of Nanty Ewari tiie smuggler- 
captaki. — Sir W. Scott, Pedgauntlet 
(time, George III.). 

Ha'des (2 syl.), the god of the un¬ 
seen world: also applied to the grave, or 
the abode of departs spirits. 

%♦ In the Apostles^ Creed, the phrase 
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'** d«8cended into Iwtll ” is equivalent to 
deseeded into hadSs.*' 

Had^ {JUfdallak «/), the soldan’s 
«nvoy.—Sir W. Scott, The T(^isman 
(time, Bichard !.)• 

Hadowuy (Mrs.), Lovel’s landlady 
at Foirpoit.—Sir \V. Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, (^rge III.). 

Hadramaut, a province containing 
the pit where the souls of infidels dwell 
after death. The word means Cham¬ 
bers ot death.”— At Koran. 

Hea'mony, a most potent counter- 
charm, more powerful even than mo'ly 
^.u.). So called from Haemonia, i.e. 
lliessaly, the land of magic. 

. . . s smnll, unsightly root. 

But of ditrinc effect. . . 

llie loaf •was darkish and had prickles on It; 

But In another county 

Bore a bright golden flower ; but not in this soil. 
Unknown and like esteemed, and tlie dull swum 
^Treads on it didly with his clouted bIumu ; 

And yet more nied'dnal is it than that MOly 
'That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
aelMu sAopAerd] called it Htemony, and gave It me. 
And bade me keep it. as of sovereign use 
'Qainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp. 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 

Milton, CotnuM (1634). 

Saainos, in Latin 1I.£31US, a chain 
of mountains forming the northern boun¬ 
dary of . Thrace. Very celebrated by 
poets as “ the cool Haemus.” 

And Hsemua' biUs with snows eternal crowned. 

Pope, Iliad, U. 49 (171S). 

Ha^ed, a gheber or fire-worshipper, in 
love with llinda the emir’s daughter. 
He was the leader of a band sworn to 
free their country or die in the attempt. 
His rendezvous was betrayed, but when 
the hfoslem came to arrest him, he threw 
himself into the sacred fire and was 
hurnt to death.—T. Moore, LeUla Jtookh 
> (*‘ The Fire-Worshippers,” 1817). 

Haf'edstL, the protector of travelled, 
rone of the four gods of the Adites 
<2 9yi.). 

Hafl^ the nom de plume of Mr. Stott 
■in the Momma Presa. Byron calls him, 
“grovelling Stott," and adds, “"WTiat 
be uie 'sentiment of the Persian 
Anacreon ... if he could bdiold his 
naiae assumed by one Stott of Dromore, 
tile roost impudent and execraMe of 
viiterary poachers ? ”—Enjlish Bm'Os and 
Seviemere (180P). 

Haibd. Aekiga fool as Jack Hafod. 

Hafod was a retainer of. Mr. 
Baxtie^ of CastlemoTton, 'Worcestershire, 


and the ultimtu sovrramm of Great 
Britain. He died at the elose. of 
eighteenth centery. 

Hainan, son of a mortal and a sefu> 
goblin, the Achillea of German romance. 
He stabbed Siegfried while drinking from 
a brook, and laid the body at the door of 
Rriemhild, that she might suppose he had 
been killed by assassins. Hagan, having 
killed Siegfned, then seized the ** Nibe- 
luug homrd,” and buried it in the Rhine, 
intending to appropriate it. Kriemhild, 
after her marriage with Etzel king of tiie 
lluns, invited him to the court of her 
husbwd, and cut off hi^ head. He^ is 
described as “ welI^rown, Btarongly built, 
with long sinciTy legs, deep broad chest, 
hair slightly grey, of terrible visage, and 
of lordly gait” (stanza 1789).—2%ff 
Nibclungen Lied (1210). 

Ha'garenes (3 syL), the descendants 
of Hagar. The Arabs and tiio Spamsli 
Moors are so called. 

Often he TSf. Jamet] hath been teen conquering and 
destroying Uie Hagaienee.—Cervant^ Don IL 

iv. 6 (16W). 

Hagenbach (Sir Archibald von), 
governor of La Ferettc.—Sir W. Scott, 
Anne of Geierstein (time, Edward lY.). 

Hague (1 stfl.). This word means 
“meadow,” and is called in tiie Dutch, 
S’ Gravenhagen (“ the count’s hague or 
meadow ”). 

HaiataPnefous (5 syl.), daughter 
and only child of Arimanos King of the 
“Isle of Ebony.” She and Badoura 
were the two wives of prince Ciaiitaral'- 
zaman, and gave birth at the same time 
to two princes. Badoura called her son 
Amgiad (“ the most glorious ”), and 
llaiataluefous called her’s Assf^ the 
most happy ”).—Arabian Nights (“ Camv 
ralzaman and Badoura”). 

Haidee’, “the beauty of the dyr 
cladSa,” was the daugh^ of Lambro 
a Greek pirate, living' in one of tiie ■ 
Cycladfis. Her mother was a Moorish 
maiden of FeZj who died when Hald^ 
was a mere child. Being brought in 
qtor loneliness, she was wholly Katoae’s 
child. One day, don Jnan; was edit bn 
the shore, the only one saved fn^ a 
shipwrecked crew, tossed about for inatiy 
days in the loug-boat. H^dee lifted 
on the lad, and, navingnurse^.hll^'ld a 
cave, fell iit love wiro .'ltim. 
being heard that Lambro was d^^doo 
Jnan gave a banquet, bnt4n the of 
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tliQ revelry} the old pirate returned, and 
ordered don iJuan to be eeized and sold 
as a slave. Haidee broke a blood>vcssel 
from grkf and fright, and, refttsing to 
take any noarishment, died.—Byron, Don 
Jwm, ii. 118; iii., iv. (1819, 1821). 

liotil a{)I«an to baT« worked up no part of hli 
poom wito m much beautr and Ufa of descrlptJon a» that 
which namilM thelorai ol Juan and Ualdee.->Slr E^er> 
too Brydgea 

n<ui Juan ti daahad on the chore of the Cycladfic, where 
li« ii found hr a heauUAil and innocent girl, the dausbter 
of an old Chwk pimte. There to a very superior kintl of 
poetry In the conception of this Incident: the desolate 
lda->nie Utter hmellness of the maiden, who ie Ignorant as 
she to innocunt^tbe helpless condiOon of the youth,— 
everything eobspires to reader it a tnw ronunce.—dZaek- 
weod’s J/opastoM, 

jQAimon •( /hur Sims of), the 
title of a minnesong in the degeneracy 
of that poetic school, which rose in Ger¬ 
many with the house of llohenstaufen, 
and went out in the middle, of the 
ihirteenih century. 

Hair. Every three days, when Cor'- 
«ina combed the hair of Fairstar and her 
two brothers, “a great many valuable 
jewels were combed out, which she sold 
at the nearest town.”—Comtessc D’Annoy, 
Fairff Tales (“ Princess Fairstar,” 1682). 

"I suspected,*' said Corslna, "that Chety Is not the 
brother of Fainter, for he liaa neither a star nor collar 
of gold ai Fainter and her brothers have." *' That's true," 
rejoined her busbimd; *' but Jewels fall out of his hair, as 
wen ns out of the othen'.”— J'rinceit Xairttar. 


Hair. Mrs. Astley, an actress of the 
last century, wife of “ Old Astley,” could 
stand up and cover her feet with her 
flaxen hair. 

She iuidsuGh hiturlant bnlrfhat she could stand upright 
and it vmvered her to her feet like a veil. She was veiy 
prcud of theee flaxen locks; and a slight accident by flro 
having betoJlen them, she resolved ever after to play in a 
She used, therefore, to wind this immense quantity of 
Iw round h» head, and put over it a capacious caxon. 
tile consequence id which was that her bmd boro about 
the same proportion to the rest of her figure that a wluUe’s 
skuD dees to Ita body.—PbiUp Astley (1743-1814). 

Mdlle, Bois de Ch@ne, exhibited in 
London in 1862-3, had a most profuse 
head of hair, and also a strong black 
beard, large whiskers, and thick hair on 
her arms'and legs. 

paries XII, hod in his army a woman 
whose beard was a yard and a half long, 
we -wfcs taken prisoner at the battle of 
wifl pr^pted to the czar in 

^yo, the German painter, had 
i o^rd which touched the ground when 
e stood up* ** 

l^tw George Eallingworihe, in the 
Terrible ” of Bussia, 


Hair Cut Off. it was said by the 
Greeks and Homans that life would not 
quit the body of a devoted victim till a 
lock of hair had first been cut from the 
head of the victim and given to Proser¬ 
pine, Thus, when Alcestis was about to 
die as a voluntary sacrifice for the life of 
her husband, Than'atos first cut off a lock 
of her hair for the queen of the infemals. 
When Dido immolated herself, she could 
not die till Iris had cut off one of her 
yellow locks for the same purpose.—^Vir¬ 
gil, JEneid, iv. G9S-705; 

Irto cut the yellow hair of unhappy Dido, and broke ll-e 
charm.—O. W, Holmes, A vtocrax of eke Brtaltfast 3)nilo, 

Hair Sigpi of Bank. 

The Parthians and ancient Persians of 
high rank wore long flowing hair, 

Homer speaks of “the long-haired 
Greeks” by way of honourable distinction. 
Subsequently the Athenian cavalry wore 
long hair, and all Lacedosmonian soldiers 
did tlic same. 

The Gauls considered long hair a notable 
honour, for which reason Julius Csssar 
obliged them to cut off their hair in 
token of submission. 

The Franks and ancient Germans con¬ 
sidered long hair a mark of noble birth. 
Hence Clodion the Frank was called “ The 
Long-Haired,” and his successors are 
spoken of as les rois chovelures. 

The Goths looked on long hair os a 
mark of honour, and short hair os a mark 
of thraldom. 

For many centuries long hair* was in 
France the distinctive mark of kings and 
nobles. 

Halz'iiDi (3 syL), the horse on whi<^ 
the archangel Gabriel rode when he led 
a squadron of 3000 angels against the 
Koreisliites (3 syl.) in the famous Wtile 
of Bcdr. 


• Hakem' or Hakeem* chief of the 
Dmscs, who resides at Deir-cl-Eamar. 
The first hakem was the third Fatimite 
caliph, ’called B’amr-ellah, who professed 
to be mcamate deity and the last prophet 
who had personal communication between 
God and man. He was slain on mount 
Mokattam, near Cairo (Egypt). 

Hohem the khallf vantoheA ent. 

In wltat seamed death to untn a tt B Cted eyea 

On red Mokattam’e verga. 

Browning, 2lhe Jltofum qf (lie JOrtuu, L 

Hakim {AdovAeo «(), Saladin in the 
disuse of a physician. He visited 
Bi.<(mard QcBor de Lion in sickness; gave 
him a medicine in which the “talisman” 
had been dipped, and tiie sick king 
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recovered from his fever.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Saloro {CUsad)i the old bard of 
Magnus Troil the udaller of Zetland.— 
Sir W. Scott, The Pirate (lime, William 
lU.). 

A udaller is one urho holds his 
land by allodial tenure. 

Halcyon a Weathercock. It is 
«Baid that if the kingfisher or halcyon is 
' hung, it will show which way the wind 
blows by veering about. 

How now stands tha windt 

Into what oorner p«ers tuy Imlcyon’s bill? 

'Marlowe, Jete of Malta (ISSS). 
Or as n halcyon with her turning brest, 

DemonstratM wind from wind and eust from w«tt 
Stover, lAfa and Heath «f Thom, iroftry. Card. (laiK)}. 

Halden or Halfdene (2 syl.), a 
Danish king, who with Basrig or Bagseeg, 
another Scandinavian king, mode (in 871) 
a descent upon Wessex, and in that one 
year nine pitched battles w'ere fought 
with the islanders. The first was Knglc- 
field, in Berkshire, in which the Danes 
were beaten; the second %va3 Reading, in 
which the Danes wxre victorious; the 
third was the famous battle of ^scesdun 
or Ashdune, in which the Danes were 
defeated with great loss, and king Bag¬ 
seeg was skin. In 9011, Halfdene was 
skin in the battle of Wodncslicld (Staf¬ 
fordshire). 

Reading ye regained . . , 

Wbero Bairig ye ontbmved, and Halden sword to sword. 

^ Drayton, PolyoU/ion, xU. (DUS). 

Hal'dimund (Sir Ewes), a friend of 
lord Dalgamo.—Sir W. Scott, lortuTies 
of Nigel (time, James 1.). 

Hales (Jb^n), called “The Ever- 
Memorablc” (1.’)84-1G56). 

^ The works of John Hales were pub- 
Rshed after his death, in 1659, under the 
title of The Golden Memams of the Eter- 
Memorable Mr. John Hales of Eto^ 
Collie (three vols.). 

HalMt (Mr.), a young lawyer in the 
introduction of sir W. Scott’s Heart of 
Midlothian (1818). 

'Hall Christopher), an officer in 
the army of Montrose.—Sir W. Scott, 
Legend of Moniroee (time, Charles I.). 

Ha11am*s Oreek. Henrv Halkm 
reviewed, in The Edinbwgh, Jmyne 
Knight’s hook entitled An Analytical 
Jwratry into the Principles of Taste, and 
Ijulied most unmercifully some Greek 
veises tbereiiL It was not discovered 
tiiat liitM inrere Pisdar’b till it was 


too late to cancel the ciitiquc.*~Crabb- 
Robinson, Diary, i. 277. 

Clawte Haliam, much renowned for Greek. 

Byron, Sards and Seeteh SoirUiten (1S0P>. 

HaUer (Jfrs.). At the age of 16 
Adelaide [Mrs. Haller] married the count 
Waldbourg, from whom she eloped. The 
count then led a roving life, and was 
known as “ the stranger.*^ The countess, 
repenting of her folly, assumed (for three 
years) the name of Mrs. Halley and took 
service under the countess of Wintersen,, 
whose affection she won by her amiability 
and sweetness of temper. Baron Stein- 
fort fell in love with her, but, hearing 
her tale, interested^ bimseU in bringing 
about a reconciliation between Mrs. Haller 
and “ the stranger,” who happened, atthe- 
time, to be living in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. They met and bade adieu, but 
when their children were brought forth 
they relented, and rushed into each 
other’s arms.—Benj. Thompson, The 
Stranger (1797), Adapted from Kotzebue.. 

In " Mrs. Holler,” the powers of Miss O'NelU, aided by her 
beauty, shone forUi In the highest perhnttlon, and when 
she appeared in that clinrscter, with John Kemble » 
“The Straticer," a spectacle was exhibited such as no onw 
ever saw before, or will ever see again.—Six A. Alison. 

Halliday (T<m), a private in the 
royal army.—Sir W. Scot^ Old Mortality. 
(time, Charles 11.). 

Hamarti'a, Sin personified, offspring 
of the red dragon and Eve. “A foul, de¬ 
formed ” monster, “more foul, deformed, 
the sun yet never saw.” “ A woman 
seemed she in the upper part,” but “the 
rest was in serpent form,” though out of 
sight. Fully described in canto xii. of' 
'The Purple Island (IGS.*!), by Phineas* 
Fletcher. (Greek, Aamarfia, “sin.") 

Haiaet, son of MandanS and Zamti 
(a Chinese mandarin). When the infant 
prince Zaphimri, called “ the orphan of 
China,” was committed to the care of 
Zamti, Hamet was sent to Corea, and 
placed under the charge of Morat; ba^ 
when grown to manhood, be led a band of 
insurgents against Ti'ninrkan’ the Tartar, 
who had usurped the throne of China. 
He was seized and condemned to death,' 
under the conviction that he was 
Zaphimri the prince. Eton (who wbb 
the real Zaphimri) now came forward tO' 
acknowledge his rank, and Timurkan, 
unable to ascertain which was the true 
prince, ordered them both to execution. 
At this juneture a party of iiie|itgents^ 
arrived, Hamet and Zapmoiri wen set at 
liberty, Ihnurkan wasMM|, and Ziifhiittzt 
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tras raised to the throne of his forefathers. 
—^Murphy, The Orphan of China, 

llamety one of the black slaves of sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert preceptor of the 
Knights Templars.—Sir W. Scott, Ivan- 
hoe (time, Richard I.). 

Hamet {The Cid) or The Cid Hamet 
Benenoel'i, the hypothetical Moorish 
chronicler who is fabled by CervantCs to 
have written the adventures of **don 
^ixote.'* 

O NAtunt'i noblest gift^ mr gray goose qniU I . , . 

Our task oompleto, Tike Hamet's, shall be free. 

Byran, Sni^Uih Bard* and Scotch Reviewer* (1809). 

The shrewd Cid Hamet, ad^esslng himself to bis pen, 
■ays. *‘And now, nv slender fuill, whether skilfully cut 
or otherwise, iicre mm this ruck, suspended by a wire, 
sbalt thou peacefully live to dNt.int times, unless the band 
of some rush historian disturb thy repose by taking thee 
down and profaning thee."—Cervantes, /ion Quixote 
{last chap., mb). 

Hamilton (Lady Emily), sister of 
lord Evandalc.—Sir W. Scott, Old Mor¬ 
tality (time, Charles II.). 

Hamiltrude (8 syl,), a poor French¬ 
woman, the first of Charlemagne's nine 
wives. She bore him several children. 

Her neck was tlneed with a delicate rose. . . . Her 
locks were bound about her temples w)U> gold and piwple 
tiuidB. Her dress wiis looped up with ruby clasps. Her 
soronet and her pnnde rol>es gave her an air of surpassing 
inniesty-—t'Epine, vroquemuaine, ill. 


Hamlet, prince of Denmark, a man 
of mind but not of action; nephew of 
Glaudius the reigning king, who had 
auarried the widowed queen. Hamlet 
loved Ophelia, daughter of Polo'nius the 
lord chamberlain; but feeling it to be 
-his duty to revenge his father's murder, 
he abandoned &e idea of marriage, and 


treated Ophelia so strangely, that she 
went mad, and, gathering flowers from 
a brook, fell into the water and was 
drowned. While wasting his energy in 
speculation, Hamlet accepted a challenge 
from Laertes of a friendly contest with 
foils; but Idiertfis used a poisoned rapier, 
with which he stabbed the young prince. 
A scuffle ensued, in which the combatants 
■fmragel weEpons, and Loertfis being 

. ”1^6 whole play,” says Schlegel, “is 
intended to show that calculating con- 
emeration which exhausts ... the power 
of action.” Goethe is of the same opinion, 
«^sa;)W that “ Uamlef is a noble nature, 
wiwout ^ strength of nerve which forms 
«nBrOt He sinks beneath a burden which 
!?• EPd cannoUfmo^ up his 

oast aside.’*^ 

if 2^® of «^let” have 

l»e^ Thoteae* Betterton (1686-1710), 


Robert Wilks (1670-1782), Garrick 
(1716-1779), John Henderson (1747- 
1786), J. P. Kemble (1757-1823), and W. 
H. Betty (1792-1874). Next to these, C, 
Kemble (1775-1854), C. M. Young (1777- 
1856), Edmund Kean (1787-1833), Henry 
Irving (1840- ), etc, 

*#* In the Histo^f of ffamblet, Hamlet’s 
father is called “ Horvendille.” 

Hammer (The), Judas Asamonseus, 
sumamed Maccabius, “ the hammer ” 
(B.C. 166-136). 

Charles Martel (689-741). 

On pretend qn'on lul donna la nimom da Xartel 
porcequ’il avolt ^cm6 comma avee un marteau Icii 
Biirraaini qiil, sous la conduita d'ikbdinune, aralent 
envahi la franca.—BoulUet. 

Hammer and Scourge of Eng¬ 
land, sir William Wallace (1270-1805). 

Hammer of Heretics. 

1. Pierre d’Aili.y, president of the 
council which condemned John Hubs 
(1350-1425). 

2. St. Augustine, “the pillar of 
truth and hammer of heresies” (395- 
430).—Hakewell. 

3. John Farbr. So called from the 
title of one of his w'oiks, Malleus Heretk- 
orum (1470-1541). 


Hammer of Scotland, Edward I. 
His son inscribed on his tomb: “Edwardus 
Longus Scotorum Malleus hie est ” (1289, 
1272-1307). 

Hammerlein (C/aus), the smith, one 
of the insurgents at Li'cge.—Sir W. Scott, 
Quentin Ettmeard (time, Edward lY.). 

Hamond, captain of the guard of 
Eollo (“ the bloody brother” of Otto, and 
duke of Normandy). He stabs the duke, 
and Rollo stabs the captain; so that they 
kill each other.—Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Bloody Brother (1639). 


• Hampden {John) was bom in 
London, but after his marriage lived as a 
country squire. He was imprisoned in 
the gate-house for refusing to pay a tax 
called ship-money, impose without the 
authority of parliament. The case was 
tried in the Exchequer Qiamber, in 1637, 
and given against him. He threw him¬ 
self heart and soul into the business 
of the Long Parliament, ond commanded 
a tntep in the parliamentaiy army. ^ In 
1643 he fell in an encounter with prince 
Rupert; but he has ever been honoured 
ia a patriot, and the defender of the rights 
pi tiie people (1694-1643). 
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iMW Hampden, tbat wlUi daonttos breast, 
Tbn Uttfai tftant of Ids fields withstood. 

Cray. Jae^n^ U740}< 


!E rfttngp i.T>ATi »A'him id, who, on the 
4«ath o£ hakeem B'amr-elloh (called the 
ittettmate deity and last prophet), was 
the most zealous propagator of the new 
faith, out of which the semi-Moham¬ 
medan sect called Druses subscqucutly 
ftTOSCa 

N.B.—^Thcy were not called “Druses” 
till tte eleventh century, when one of their 
“apostles,” called Durzi, led them from 
Egypt to Syria, and the sect was called 
by lus name. 

Handers Monument, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, is by Houbiliac. It was 
the last work executed by this sculptor. 

Han (Sons o/), the Chinese; so called 
from H&n, the village in which Licou- 
pang was chief. Lieou-pang conquered 
who opposed him, seized the supreme 
power, assumed the name of Kao-hoang- 
tee, and the dynasty, which lasted 422 
years, was “ the fifth imperial dynasty, 
or that of, Hftn.” It gave thirty emperors, 
and the seat of government was Yn. 
With this dynasty the modern history of 
China begins (b.c. 202 to a.u. 220). 

Handsome Englishman ('fhc). 
The F^nch used to call .John Churchill, 
duke of Marlborough, Le Bel Anglais 
(1650-1722). 

Haoddsome Swordsman {The). 
Joachim Murat was popularly called Le 
Beavt Sabrewr (17G7-1815). 

Hand^ {Sir Ahel)^ a great contriver 
of inventions which would net work, and 
of retrograde improvements. Thus “his 
infallible axletree” gave way when it 
pras used, and the carnage was “ smashed 
to pieces.” His substitute for gunpowder 
exploded, endangered his life, and st^ 
fire to the castle. His “ extinguishing 
owder” might have reduced the flumes, 
at it ytM not mixed, nor were his patent 
fizerengines in workable order. He said 
to Farmer Ashfield: 

"2 lum oMstned paUmts for tmeters, tootb-plclcii, and 
tl|[id»b09i»s. . . and have nov on hand tvo lnv«i)tlons, 
.«i . fiBB for G(»iTertlJig«>w-diut Into deal boards, aiul the 
other for deantng room* Iqr ■teaiOrenginea.'—Act L1. 

Za^ JHhUy Bandy (his wife), formerly 
a aervuit in the house of Farmer As^eld. 
..Shft was foil of affectations, overbewng, 
and dogmaticaL Lady Nelly, tried to 
** £iR|[et.ihe dtmghiU whence she grew, 
and hers^the Lord knows who.’’ 

Her was so gr^t that sil 

Abd siid hts “beat coal-pit would not 


find her in white muslin, nor his India 
bonds in shawls and otto of roses.” It 
turned out that her first husband Gerald, 
who had been absent twenty years, re¬ 
appeared and claimed her. Sir Abd will¬ 
ingly resigned his claim, and gave Gerald 
£5000 to take her o£ his hands. 

B^rt Bandy (always called son 
of sir Abel by his first wife. He ^cied 
he could do everything better than any 
one else. He taught the post-boy to drive, 
but broke the horse’s knees. He taugh^ 
Farmer Ashfield how to box, bat got 
knocked down by him at the first blow. 
He told Dame Xshfield ^e had learnt 
lace-making at Me<fuliu, and that she did 
not make it in the right way; but ho 
spoilt her cushion in showing her how to- 
do it. He told lady Handy (his father’s 
bride) she did not know how to use the 
fan, and showed her; he told her she did 
not know how to curtsey, and showed 
her. Being pestered by this popinjay 
beyond endurance, she implored ner hus¬ 
band to protect her from further insults. 
Though light-hearted, Bob was “warm, 
steady, and sincere.” He married Susan, 
the daughter of Farmer Ashfield.—^Tlu 
Morton, Speed the Plough (1798). 

Hanging Judge (TAc), sir Francis 

Page (1718-1741). 

The earl of Norbury, who was chief 
justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland 
from 1820 to 1827, was also stigmatized 
with the same unenviable title. 

Hannali, housekeeper to Mr.Faitford 
the lawyer.—Sir W. Scott, Bedgauntkt 
(time, George 111.). 

Hanover Bat, The Jacobites used 
to affirm that the rat was brought over by 
the Hanoverians when they succeeded to 
the crown. 

Cune me tbe British vermin, Cie ret,— 

1 know not whether he came in the Hanover thlp. 

Xennyeon, Miutd, II. t. ft 

Hans, a simple-minded boy of five 
and twenty, in love with E^er, but too 
shy to ask her in marriage. He is a 
“ Modus ” in a lower sociu grade; atiii 
Esther is a “ consixi Helen,” iaughfr 
at him, loves him, and teaches him 
to make love to her and win her.—S. 
Knowles, The Maid' of Marifindwpt 
(1888). 

iTans, the inous ferryman oh. jihebafiks 
of the Bhine.*—Sir W. Scotl^’ »J 
Geieratein (time, Edwaid 1^,). ,. > 

BaM (Adnaa), a Dii^eh merchantf 
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kiU«dAt Boston.—Sir W. Scott, FeverU of 
the Peak (time, Caiaxles IL). 

Hans of toelancL a novel by 
Victor Hngo (1824). Hans is a stern, 
Northern -monster, gbaatly and 
fiwcini^hg. 

HA118 von. Rippach [iZtjp.iwi), i.e. 
Jack of Bippach. Bippacu is a village 
near Le^sic. This Hans von Kippach 
is a “ Mens. Nong-tong-pas,” that is, a 
p^on asked for, who does not exist. 

'‘joke” is ,td ring a house up at 
some unseasonable hour, and ask for 
Herr Hans vgn Hippach or Mons. Nong- 
tongpas. • 

Hanaon (JVstT), a soldier in the 
castle of Garde Doloureuse.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Hanswurst, the “ Jack Pudding " of 
old German comedy, but almost nnni> 
hilated by Gott8ched,in the middle of the 
eighteen^ century. He was clumsy, 
huge in person, an immense gourmand, 
and fond of vulgar practical jokes. 

The French "Jean Potage,” the 
Italian " Macaroni,” and the Dutch 
" Pickel Herringe,” were similar charac¬ 
ters. 


Hapmouohe (2 syl.), i.e. "fly¬ 
catcher,” the giant who first hit upon 
the plem of smoking pork and neats’ 
tongues.'—Rabelais, Fantayruel^ ii. 1. 

Happer or Hob, the miller who 
supplies St. Mary's Convent. 

mysie Ha^joTy the miller's daughter. 
Afterwards, in disguise, she acts as tlie 
page cf sir Piercie Shafton, whom she 
marries,—Sir W. Bcott, The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth), 


Happuck, a magician, brother of 
Ulin the enc^ntress. He was the instiga¬ 
tor of rebellion, and intended to kill jthe 
®^wner at a review, but Misnar 
orders to a body of archers to 
&e man who was left standing 
rest of the soldiers fell pros- 
adoration* Misnar went to the 
tod commanded ^y to give 


\ and instantly de- 

Ridley], 
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Happy Valley (J/w), in the king¬ 
dom of Amhara, It was here the royal 
princes and princesses of Abyssinia lived. 
It w4s surrounded by high mountains, 
and was accessible only by one spot 
under a cave. This spot was concealed 
by woods and closed by iron gates.—^Dr. 
Johnson, Itasselas (1769). 

Har'apba, a descendant of Anak the 
giant of Gath. He went to mock Sam¬ 
son in prison, but durst not venture 
witliin his reach. •— Milton, Samson 
Agonistes (1632). 

Harbothel (Master ih&ian), the 
'squire of sir Aymer de Valence.—Sir W. 
Scott, Castle Dangerous (time, Henry I,). 

Hard Times, a novel by C. Dickens 
(1854), dramatized in 1867 under the title 
of Under the Earth or The Sons of ToO. 
Boimderby, a street arab, raised himself 
to banker and cotton prince. When 55 
years of age, ho proposed marriage to 
Louisa, daughter of Thomas Gradgrind, 
Esq., J.P., and was accepted. One night, 
the bank was robbed of J5150, and Boon- 
derby believed Stephen Blackpool to be 
the uiicf, because he had dismissed him, 
being obnoxious to tbe mill hands ; but 
the culprit was Tom Gradgrind, the 
banker’s brolher-in-law, who lay perdu 
for a while, and then escaped oat m the 
country. In the dramatized version, the 
bank was not robbed at all, but Tom 
merely removed the money to another 
drawer for safe custody. 

Hardcastle (Squire)^ a jovial, prosy, 
but hospitable country gentleman of the 
old school. He loves to tell his long- 
winded stories about prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough. He says, 
“ I love everything that’s old — qld 
friends, old times, old manners, old 
books, old wine ” (act L1), and he mi^t 
have^ded, "old stories.” 

Mrs. JIardcastlet a very “gOTteel” 
lady indeed. Mr. Hardcastle is her 
second husband, and Tony Lumpkin her 
son by her former husband. She is 
fond (ri "genteel” society, and the last 
fashions. Mrs. Hardcastle says, "There’s 
nothing in the world 1 love to talk of 
so much as London and the fashions, 
though 1 was never there myself” (set 
li. I), Her mistaking her husband for a 
highwayman, and imploring him oh her 
knees to take their watches, money, all 
th'^ have got, but to spare their lives: 
" Here, goiM ^ntileman, whet your rage 
upon me, take my m<mey, my life, hoi 
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spare my duldl" ia infinitely comic 
(act iv. 1). 

Hw jntoOHL Bke Mn. BardcaaOe. wm Jolted to aJeUr* 

~lafa W> A Lkuhos, CtteiritlM, L 1. 

JftM Eardcastley the pretty, bright- 
eyed, lively daughter of squire Hard- 
castile. She is in love vrith young 
Harlow, and “stoops” to a pardonable 
deceit “to conquer’^his bashfulness and 
win him.—Goldsmith, ^ Stoops io 
Conquer (1773). 

Sar'die (-4fr.), a young lawyer, in 
the introduction of sir W. Scott’s Eeart 
of Midlothian (1818). 

Hairdouin (2 syl,), Jean Hardonin, 
the Jesuit, was librarian to Louis XIV. 
He doubted the truth of all received 
history; denied that the Mn^id was the 
work of Virgil, or the Odes of Horace 
the production of that poet; placed no 
credence in medals and coins; regarded 
all councils before that of Trent as 
chimerical; and looked on all Jansenists 
as infidels (1646-1729). 

Hardy (Jfc.), father of Lctitia. A 
worthy little fellow enough, but with the 
unfortunate gift of “ foreseeing ” every¬ 
thing (act V. 4). 

Letitia Haratjy his daughter, the fianede 
of Dor'icourt. A girl of great spirit and 
ingenuity^ beautiful and clever. Don- 
court dislikes her without knowing her, 
simply because he has been bctrotlicd to 
her by h|^ parents; but she wins him by 
stratagem. She first assumes the airs 
and manners of a raw country hoyden, 
and _ disgusts the fastidious man of 
fashion. She then appears at a masque¬ 
rade, and wins him by her many attrac¬ 
tions. The marriage is performed at 
midnight, and, till the ceremony is over, 
Doricourt has no suspicion that the fair 
masquerader is his aifiancedMiss Hardy. 
—Mrs. Cowley, The Belle's Stratcujemt 
(1780). 

Hare'dale (Oeoffrey), brother of 
Reuben the uncle of Emma Haredalc. 
He was a papist, and incurred the malig¬ 
nant hatared of Gashford (lord George 
(Jordon’s secretary) by exposing him in 
Westminster Hall. Geoftrey Haredale 
killed sir John Chestmr in a duel, but 
made good his escape, and ended his days 
in a monastery. 4' 

JBetAen Haredale (2 syL)y brother of 
CteofiGrey, and father of Emma Haredale. 
He was murdered. 

Emma Haredale^ daughter of Reuben, 
■nd )ideee of Geoffrey with whom she 


lived at “ The Warren.” Edward Chester 
entertmned a tenire tot Emma Haredale. 
—0. Dickens, Bamaby Bud^e (1841). 

Httrefoot {Harold), So Harold I. 
was called, because he was swift of foot 
as a hare (103&-1040). 

Hargrave, a man of fashion. The 
hero and title of a novel by Blrs. Trol¬ 
lope (1843). 

Harley, “the man of feeling.” A 
man of the finest sensibilities and un¬ 
bounded benevolence, bat bashful as a 
maiden.—^Mackenzie, The Man of Feeding 
(1771). 

The prindiwl otJ«ct of nadtondo la ... to Kwh 
and Nutaln a tone of monl piUhoa iqr npmenUng the 
effect of incident*. . . upon tbe human mind,... 
especially those which an just, bonoumhle^ a&A Intel¬ 
ligent.—^ W. Scott. 

Harlot (The Infamous Hortkem)^ 
Eli^.abeth Fetrowna empress of Russia 
(1709-1761). 

Harlowe {Clarissa)^ a young lady, 
who, to avoid a marriage to which her 
heart cannot consent, but to which she 
is urged by her parents, casts herself on 
the protection of a lover, who most 
scandalously abuses the confidence re¬ 
posed in him. He afterwards proposes 
marriage; but she rejects his proposal, 
and retires to a solitary dwelling, where 
she pines to death with grief and shame. 
—S. Richardson, The History of Clarissa 
Harlowe (1749), 

Tha dlipilty of Clorism under her dbgraee .. . re- 
mlnde ue of tbe mylng of the ancient poet, that n good 
man etruimUiig with the tkle of adversity and surmoontlim 
It, Is a slj^t upon which tho tmmortai goda might Iook 
down with pleasure.—hlr W. Scott 

The moral elevation of this heroine, the latntijr pDrity 
wlilih she pteservm amidst scenes of the dewiest de¬ 
pravity and tbe most seductive gale^, aad the never- 
falling sweetness and benevoleiue of fier temper, cen^ 
Clarissa one of tbe brightest triumphs of the whola lanfe 

nnagliuitlva Utaratuto.—Chambi^ ffhpUshXittenMwreb 

Harrweston Fountains, neat St. 
Neot’s, in Huntingdon. There are two, 
one salt .uid the other fresh. The salt 
fountain is said to cure dimness of sight, 
and the sweet fountain to cure the iteb 
and leprosy. Drayton tells the leg^ 
of these two fountains at the btfinning 
of song xxiL of his Folyslbion (1^). 

Harmon (John), aHas Johb RobA- 
SMiTH, Hr. Boffin’s secretary. Re lodged 
with the WiUers, and ultimately niamed 
Bella Wilfer. He is described as **e 
dark gentleman, 80 at tiie utmosh wi(h 
an expressive, oone might say, g 
some faoe.”-^, Diekena (hst muM* 
Intend (1864). 
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Tot ezploniatioa of the mystery, ^ 
lee W. L ii. 13. i 

Harmo'nta’s Keoklace^ an un> 
lucky possession, something which brings 
evil to ibi possessor, Harmonia was the 
daughter of Mara and Venus. On the 
day Of her marriage with king Cadmos, 
she recoiled a necklace made by Vulcan 
for Venofi. This unlucky ornament 
afterwards passed to Sem'el6, then to 
Joeasta, then Eriphy'lg, but was equally 
fotal in every case. (See Unlucky).— 
Ovid, Met&ph,, iv. 6; Statius, Thebaid, ii. 

Harmonious Blacksmitli. It is 
said that the jo^d of hammers on an 
anvil suggested to Handel the “ theme 
of the musical composition to which he 
has given this name.—See Schoelchcr, 
Life of Handetf 65. 

A similar tale is told of Pythagoras. 

latantly coiuldering whether it would be poalble to 
Oarlte a certain Inttrumental aid to the bearing, ... he 
«ne dajr paased near a (tltlqr, and wai struck by the 
eouad produced as the hanimen beat out a plcM of 
iron on an aarfl. ... Re recognised in these sounds tlie 
diapason, the diapente, and the dlatessaruo harmony.... 
Going then Into the stithy, he discovered that the dif> 
ference of sound arose brom the different sisas of the 
hammers, and not from the difference of force employed 
in giving ttie strokes nor yet from any difference In the 
shape of the hammers.... From this bint he constructed 
his musicBl scale.—lambUchus, t>/ Pgthagorai, uvL 

The same tale is also told of Tubal- 
cain. 

Tnball badde greete lykynge to here the hamers sowne. 
and he fonde iiroporcious and aconle of melodye by 
weyght of the hamers; and so he usoii them moclie in the 
aoorde of melodye, but he was not fyndcr of the Instru- 
mantes of musykei—mgden, J^Iyeronycon, 

(It would be more to the point, per¬ 
haps, if Uie talc had been tola of Jubal, 
*^the fynder of certun Instrumentes of 
mnsyke.”) 

Harmony (Mr,), a general peace¬ 
maker. When he found persons at 
variance, he went to them separately, 
and told them how highly the other 
spoke and thought of mm or her. If 
rtwere mnn_ and wife, he would tell the 
jnfe how highly her husband esteemed 
her, and would apply the “oiled fearer” 

»n a similar way to the husband. “ We 
all have our htvlts,” he would say, “and 
knows it, and grieves at his 
iiWtRity of temper} but though he con¬ 
tends with yon, be praised von to me this 


wnn y^ be praised you to me this 
momiqg in the highest terms.’* By this 
aucceeded in smoothing many 

f • P*>*8 competed 

Shakespearian 
consistB ofthree 
yaaia acenmnli^ mtezeati of £600. It 
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was founded by the Rev. Mr. Hamees, and 
accepted by the University of Ckuibtidgo.. 
The first prize was awarded in 1^4. 

Harold “the Dauntless,” son of 
W^itikind the Dane. “He was rocked 
on a buckler, and fed from a blade.” 
Harold married £ivir, 'a Danish maid, 
who had waited on him as a page.—Sir 
W. Scott, Harold the DauntUas (1317). 

Harold (Childe), a man of good birth, 
lofty bearing, and peerless intellect, who 
has exhausted by dissipation the plea¬ 
sures of youth, and travels. Sir W^alter 
Scott calls him “ lord Byron in a fancy 
dress." In canto i. the childe visits 
Portugal and Spain (1809); in canto ii., 
Turkey in Europe (1810); in canto iii., 
Belgium and Switzerland (1816); in canto 
iv., Venice, Rome, and Florence (1817). 

*** Lord Byron was only 21 when he 
began Childe Harold, and 28 when he 
fimshed it. 

Haroun-al-Raschid, caliph, of 
the Abbasside race, contemporary with 
Charlemagne, and, like him, a patron of 
literature and the arts. The court of tiiiis 
caliph was most splendid, and under him 
the caliphate attained its greatest degree 
of prosperity (766-809). 

*#* Many of the tales in the Arabian 
Nights are placed in the caliphate of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, as the histories of 
“Am'inS," “ Sindbod the Sailor,” “Aboul- 
hasson and Shemselnihar,” “ NouiicddiD,” 
“ Codadad and his Brothers,” “ Sleeper 
Awakened,” and “Cogia Hossan.” In 
the third of these the caliph is a prin¬ 
cipal actor. 

Har’pagon, the miser, father of 
Cle'ante (2 syl.) and Elise (2 syl.). Botli 
Harpagon and his son desire to marry 
Mariane (3 syl.) ; but the father, having 
lost a casket of money, is asked which 
be prefers—his casket or Mariane, and 
as the miser prefers the money, Cldante 
marries the lady, ^arpagon imagines 
that every one is going to rob him, and 
when he loses his casket, seizes his own 
arm in the frenzy of pMsion. He pro¬ 
poses to give his daughter in mamago 
to an old man named Anselme, because 
no “dot" will be required; and when 
Val^re (who is Elise’s lover) urges reason 
after ^^eason against the nnnatarol alli¬ 
ance, the miser makes bnt one reply, 
“sans dot." “Ah," says Valbfe, “il 
ast vrai, cela ferme la oonche h tout, 
Sana dot,** Harpagon, at another time, 
elicits Jacques 1 1 ayl.) to tell him what 
fbUu say of him; and when Jacquee 
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replies he csmiot do so, as it woold make 
Mm angry, the miser answers, “Foint 
de toul^ an contraiie, c’est me faire 
plaiser.’* But when told that he is called 
n miser and a skinflint, he towers with 
rage, and beats Jacques in his uncon¬ 
trolled passion. 

" X« wUcncur Harpagon e«tde tom leshumalns tltumaln 
!« molns bunudn, te mortel (1« tom las morteU la plus dur 
e( la plus aoRd ” (U. B). Jacques sajm to him." Jamais on 
sw wme de Tons quo sous les nonis d'nrare. da ladre, de 
viUun, et.de fesse-MattbaB” (la B).—MoU^,/.’Jeare 
U687>. 

Sarpaz, centurion of the “ Immortal 
Guard.’’-^ir W. Scott, Cmnt Hubert of 
Haris (time, Rufus). 

San>3 (2 sijl.), the cutlass with 
which Mercury killed Argus, and with 
which Perseus (2 sy/.) subsequently cut 
off the head of Medusa. 

Harpier, a familiar spirit of mediaeval 
nemonology. 

Hiindsr cries, “ ‘Tis tlme^ ’tis lime! ” 

ShukcspL'ure, Macbeth, activ. iic. 1 (KiOC). 

Harpoo'rates (4 syl.), the god of 
silence. Cupid bribed him with a rose 
not to divulge the amours of Vcniis. 

3 larpocratfis is generally represented with 
his second finger on his mouth. 

He also symbolized the sun at the end 
of winter, and is represented with a 
cornucopia in one hand and a lotus in 
the other. The lotus is dedicated to the 
sun, because it opens at sunrise and 
closes at sunset. 

I aanred mp mbtresB sho might make henelf quite 
easy on that mom [Le, mj/ maklnsi mention of what wat 
told m«l tor I vw the Herpocratee of trusty veleta.— 
Usege. eu Otti, It. S (1784). 

Harriet, the elder daughter of sir 
David and lady Dander, of Dander Hall. 
She was in love with Scruple, whom she 
accidentally met at Calais; but her 
parents arranged that she should marry 
lord Snotts, a stumpy, “gummy” old 
nobleman of five and forty. To preveift 
this hateful marriage, Harriet consented 
to elope with Semple; but the flight 
was intercepted by sir David, who, to 
prevent a scandal, consented to the mar¬ 
riage, and discovered that Scruple, both 
in &niily and fortune, was a suitable 
aon-in-lawi—G. Colman, WaysaTidMeans 
(1788). 

Harriet [Howbray], the dai^hter 
of colonel Mowbray, an orphan nmhout 
fioritme, without friends, withont a pro¬ 
tector* She marriea clandestinely Charles 
Kiietace.-^. Poole, The ^pegoaU 

Harriot tBcrssET], toe simple, 
knspphistieated daughter of Mr. Russet, j 


She loves Mr. Oakly, and marries him, 
but becomes a “jealous wife,” watching 
her husband like a lynx, to find out some 
proof of infidelity, and distortoig every 
casual remark as evidence thereof. Her 
aunt, lady Freelove, tries to make her a 
woman of fashion, but without success. 
Ultimately, sho is cured of her idiosyflo 
ciasy.—George Colman, ThtJsaUms Wife 
(1761). 

Harris (ifrs.}, a purely imagi^iy 
character, existing only in toe bmn of 
Mrs. Sarah Gamp, and brought forth on 
all occasions to corroborate the opinions 
and trumpet toe praises of Mrs. Gamp 
the monthly huTse.^ * ’ 

“' Mra. Hairie,* 1 mys to her, ... * If T could eflbrd S» 
lay out nil my fellow-creetun for nothink, I would gladly 
do it; eich Is the lore 1 bear* 'em.' ” Again : *' Wfiat 1" 
said Mrs. Gamp," you bage cnetur I Hare 1 know's Min, 
Harris Sto and thirty year, to be toid at last that there 
an't no dch a purson Uvln't Iiaro X stood her Mend in 
all her troubles, great and small, for It to coma to aich o 
end as this, wiOi faer own sweat plctar handiig up afore 
you all the time, to shame your Broglan worat Go along 
with you 1C. Dickens, Martin ChtuOmgit, xlix. (1843). 

Mrs. Harris lathe "Mda Denoiton'* of Vrmohcocaedy. 
^The Timet. 

Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris have 
Parisian sisters in Mde. Pochet and 
Mde. Gibou, by Henri Monnier, 

Hams. (Sec Slawkem-Besoxus.) 
Haxrisou (Dr.), toe model of 
benevolence, who nevertheless takes in 
execution the goods and person of his 
friend Booth, because Booth, while plead¬ 
ing poverty, was buyii^ expensive and 
needless jewellery. — Fielding, Amelia 
(1751). 

Har'rison (Major-General), one of toe 
parliamentary commissioners.—Sir W. 
Scott, Woodstoci (time. Commonwealth). 

Harrison, the old steward of lady 
Bellenden, of the Tower of Tillietudlem. 
—Sir W. Scott, Old Mortality (time* 
Charles II.). 

Har'rowby (John), of Stocks Grtten, 
a homely, kind-hearted, honest KmxHsb 
farmer, with whom lieutenant Woi^ 
ington and his daughter !l^ily ti^ 
lodgings. Though most desiiotts of 
showing his lodger kindness, he is con¬ 
stantly wounding his suseeptibihtSi^ 
from blunt honesty and want of tact. 

Hama Harrowhy, wife of 
rowby. * 

Stephen Earroaby, son of . Firmer 
Harrowby, who has a mania for s^Mier' 
ing, and calls himself “a pex^iriOS 
young bero."^ 

Mary Harroaiby, daughter of F^or 
Harrowby.—G. Colntaa, Ffo ^ 
tleman (1802), e 
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Sarry (^)» servant of a baronet, 
wbo asBomed we airs and title of his 
master, and was addressed as “ Baronet,” 
ot ‘*6ir i^arry.” He even quotes a bit 
of lAtin 4 “ O tempora! O Moses! ”— 
Rev. James Tovrnley, High Life Below 
Btaifs (1769) > 

Har^ {Blin(J)t the minstrel, friend of 
Henry Smith.—Sir W. ScoLt, Fair Maid 
of P^k (time, Henry IV.). 

Harry ,(2%e Great) or Henn Grace h 
Lieu, a man-of-war built in the reign of 
Henry VH, 

TOWtted tft Omemarry, crank and tall. 

LoikfifoUow, 7A« £uiMmy,of the Ship, 

HaSnry Paddington, a highway¬ 
man in tbe gan^ of captain Machcath. 
Peachum calls him “a poor, petty-lar- 
oeny rascal, without the least genius ; ” 
and says, “ even if.the fellow were to live 
six months, he would never come to the 
gallows with credit.”—Gay, The Beggar's 
Opera (1727). 


Hart'house (2 syl.), a young man 
who begins life as a cornet of dragoons, 
but, being bored with evcrj'thing, coaches 
himself up in statistics, and comes to 
Coketown to study facts. He falls in 
love with Louisa fnela Gradgrind], wife 
of Josiah Bounderby, banker and mill- 
owner, but, failing to induce the young 
wife to elope with him, he leaves the 

place.—C. Dickens, Hard Times (185*1). 

% 

Hartley (Adam), afterwards Dr. 
Hartley. Apprentice to Dr. Gray.—Sir 
W. Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter (time, 
George XL). 


Hartwell (Ladg)^ a widow, courted 
by Formtain, Bellamore, and Harcbniin. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, TFit without 
Money (1609). 

"Har^it and Mardt, two angels 
sent by Allah to administer justice upon 
ea^, because there was no righteous 
among men. They acted well 
tWl Zoha'ra, a bwutifal woman, applied 
to ttem, and that they both fell in love 
tnth^r. She asked them to tell her the 
s^et name of God, and immediately she 
umjed it, she was borne upwards into 
wh^ khe became toe planet 
^ ?or toe two shgels, toey were 




Ibe appeab of moo... At kofcth, 

A woman came before them; beatiUIkl 
Zobain waa, etc. 

Soutber. Fhalmba the ZIettrpyer, iy. (17S7). 

Hassan, caliph of the Ottoman 
empire, noted for his splendour and hos¬ 
pitality. In his seraglio was a beautiful 
young slave named Leila (2 st//.), who had 
formed an attachment to “the Giaour” 
(2 syl.). Leila is put to death by the 
emir, and Hassan is slain near mount 
Parnassus by toe giaour [djow'.er ].— 
Byron, The Giaour (1813). 

Hassan, the story-teller, in the retinue 
of the Arabian physician.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Hassan (Al), toe Arabian emir of 
Persia, father of llinda. He won the 
battle of Cadessia, o.nd thus became 
master of Persia.—^T. Moore, .J^lla 
Eoohh (“The Fire-Worsbippers,” 1817). 

Hassan, sumamed Al Habbal (“theropo- 
maker”), and subsequently Cagia (“mer¬ 
chant"); his full name was then Cogia 
Hassan Alhabbal. Two friends, named 
Saad and Saadi, tried an experiment on 
liim. Saadi gave him 200 pieces of gold, 
in order to see if it would raise him from 
extreme poverty to affluence. Hassan 
took ten pieces for immediate use, and 
sewed the rest in his turban; but a kite 
pounced on his turban and carried it 
away, Tlie two friends, after a time, 
visited Hassan again, but found him in- 
the same state of poverty; and, having 
heard his tale, Saadi gave him another 
200 pieces of gold. Again he took out ten 
pieces, and, wrapping the rest in a linen 
rag, hid it in a jar of bran. While Has¬ 
san was at work, bis wife exchanged this 
jar of bran for fuller’s earth, and again 
the condition of toe man was not bettered, 
by the gift. Saad now gave the rope- 
*maker a small piece of lead, and tuis 
made his fortune thus: A fisherman 
wanted a piece of dead for his nets, and 
promised to give Hassan for Saad’s piece 
whatovef he caught in his first draught. 
This was a large fish, and in it. the wife* 
found a splendid diamond, which was sold 
fox 100,000 pieces of gold. Hassan now 
b^ame very rich, and when the two friends 
visited him again, toey found him a man 
of Ans^uence. He asked them to stay 
with him, and toem to his country 
house, when one of his sons showed him 
a curious nest, made out of a turbw. 
This was toe very turban which toe kite 
had carried ofif, and the money was found 
in toe lilting. As they xeturoed to tohi. 
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city, tiiey stopped and purchased a jar of 
dran. This mippened to be the very jar 
which the wife aad ^ren in exchange, 
and the money was discovered wrapped 
in linen at tine bottom. Hassan was 
delighted, and gave the '180 pieces to the 
poor.—^Ara6M» Nights (“Cogia Hassan 
Alhabbal'*}. 

Hassan (Abou), the son of a rich mer¬ 
chant of Bagdad, and the hero of the tale 
colled “The Sleeper Awakened ” — 

ArcAian Nights. 

Hassan Aga> an infamous renegade, 
who reigned m Algiers, and was the 
sovereign there* when Cervantes (author 
of Don Quixote) was taken captive by a 
Barbaiy corsair in 1574. Subsequently, 
Hassan bought the captive for 500 ducats, 
and he remained a slave till he was re¬ 
deemed by a friar for 1000 ducats. 

Urviy day thU Haaan ms hon^ns one. Impaling 
another, cutting oIT the e.ini or breaking the IlnilM of a 
thltd ... oat of mere wantonness.—Cervantes (1605). 


right of wearing his hat in the presence 
of royalty by a grant firom king John. 
Lord Forester is possessed of the same 
right, from a grant confirmed by Henry 

vm. 

Hats and Caps, two political 
factions of Sweden in the mmteenth 
century. The “ Hats ” were parBsans in 
the French interest, and were so called 
because they wore French chapeaux. 
The “ Caps ” were partizans in the 
Russian interesit, and were so called be¬ 
cause they wore the Russian caps ps a 
badge of their party. 

Hatchway (Zuidircnant Jaok)f a 
retired naval officer on half-pay, living 
with commodore Trunnion as a com¬ 
panion.—Smollett, The Adventures of 
Feregrine Pickle (1751). 

Who can read the eaJamittes of Tnuinton and Hate|i< 
way. when run away with by their mettled ateede ... 
without a good hoat^ burst of honest buydUerf—Sir W. 
Scott. 


Hassan ben Sabah, the old man 
of the mountain, founder of the sect 
called the Assassins. 

Dr. Adam Clark has supplemented 
Rymer’s Fcedera with two letters by this 
sheik. This is not the place to point out 
the want of judgment in these addenda. 

Hastio (^o&m), the smuggler and 
puhlic^in at Annan.—Sir W. Scott, Ped- 
i/auntlet (time, George III.). 

Hastings, *the friend of young 
Marlow, who entered with him the house 
of squire Uardcastle, which they mistook 
for an inn. Here the two young men 
met Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville. 
Marlow became the husband of the 
former, and Hastings, by the aid of Tony 
Lumpkin, won the latter.—O, Goldsmith, 
Nke Stoops to Conquer (1773). 

Hastings, one of the court of kina 
Edward IV.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of 
Dei&stein (time, Edward IV.). 

Haswcll, the benevolent physician 
who visited the Indian prison^ and for 
*-his moderation, benevolence, and judg¬ 
ment, received the sultan’s signet, which 
gave him unlimited power.—Mis. In^- 
Wd, SitcA Things Are (1786). 

Hat (A White)'nBed to be a mai^ of 
rascal proclivities, because orator Hunt, 
the great dem^ogne, used to wear a 
white hat during the Wellington and 
T^Bel admizustration. 

Hat worn In tbe Boy^l Fre- 

aenpa Lord Xingsale acquired the 


Hatef (i.e. the deadlg), one of Ma¬ 
homet’s swords, confiscated from the 
Jews when they were exiled from 
Mcdi'na. 


Hater. Dr. Johnson said, “Sir, I 
like a good hater.” This is not alto¬ 
gether out of character with the words: 
“ Thou art neither cold nor hot; I wonld 
thou wert cold or hot” (Jtev. iii, 15). 
(See Candid Friend.) 

Rough Johnson, the great moralist, nrofeissd 
, Riglit honestly be “liked an honect hater." 

Byrou, Oo/t Juan, xiU. 7 U8S1). 

Hatim (Generous as), an Arabian 
expression. Hatim was a Bedouin chief, 
famous for his warlike deeds and bound¬ 
less generosity. His son was contem¬ 
porary with Mahomet the prophet. 


Hatter. Mad as a hatte^ or mad 
as a viper. After is Anglo-Saxon for 
“adder” or “viper,” so called from its 
venomous character: dter, “potsoA;** 
otter-drink or dtior-arink, “ a Mistmous 
drink;” dttor-/fc, “snake-like.^ 


Hatteraick (Dirk), alias Jaws Jan- 
SON, a Dutoh smuggler-captain,. and 
accomplice of lawyer Qlosnn in kid¬ 
napping Henry Bertrand. Meg Meirilies 
conducts young Hazlewood and otb^ to 
the smuggler’s cava when Hattorakk 
shoots her, is seizea, and imp^oned. 
Lawyer Glossin visits ihe vulatn in 
prison, when a quarrel ensnes, bt which 
Hatteraick stmagles the lawyer, and Itoen 
hangs himself.--^ W; Sutot^ tShsff Man* 
nering (time, George II.), ♦' 
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Hfttto* arclibi^op of Mentz, was 
d^oufed by mice io the Mouse-tower, 
sittti^ ia a little green island in tiie 
midst of the Rhine, near the town of 
Bingen. Some say he was eaten of rats, 
and Sout^y, in his ballad called God's 
Judgment on a WicAed BisAgpt has 
adopted tbe latter tradition. 

Thli Hirtio, In th« time of the great famine of 9M, 
ndun be eav the poor exceedingly oppreased by famine, 
aaembled a great company of them together into a imme 
at Koub, and burnt tnem . . . because be thought the 
Sunlne would sooner cease if thorn poor folks were de- 
epatchcd out of the world, fbr like mice th» only devour 
food, and are no good whatsoever. . . . But God. . . 
sent uainst him a plaaue of mice,. . . and the prelate 
mill ii[p to a tower In the Rhine asa sanctuary;... but 
the mice chased him continually,... and at last he woe 
mostmlgenibly devowetUw those silUe creatures..>Coryat, 
eruatttM, m, eis. • 

*^*‘Oiraldtt8 Cambrensls, in his Itinc- 
raiyt aa. 2, says; “the larger sort of 
mice are called rati." This may account 
fox the substitution of rats for mice in 
the legend. 

The legend of Hatto ia very common, 
as the following stories will prove:— 

Wideroi/, bishop of Strasburg (997), 
was devoured by mice in the seventeenth 
year of his episcopate, because he sup¬ 
pressed the convent of Scltzen on the 
Rhine. 

Bishop Adolf y of Cologne, was devoured 
by mice or rats in 1112. 

Freiherr von Giittingcn collected the 

S oor in a great barn, and burnt them to 
eatb, mocking their cries of agony. 
He, like Hatto, was invaded by mice, 
ran to his castle of GUttingen, in the 
lake of Constance, whither the vermin 
pursued him, and ate him alive. The 
Swiss legend says the castle sank in the 
lake, and may still be seen. Freiherr 
von GUttingen had three castles, one of 


Count Graafy in order to enrich him¬ 
self, bought up all the com. One year 
a sad famine prevailed, and the count 
expected to reap a rich harvest by his 
speculation; but an army of rats, pressed 
by hunger, invaded his bams, and, swarm- 
*^8 bito his Rhine tower, fell on the 
old baron, worried him to death, and then 
devoured him .—Legerda of the Rhine. 

A similar sto^ is told by William of 
Historyy ii. 818 (Bohn’s 

,1 %* Some of the legends state that the 
mice were in reuity “the souls of 
H» murdered people.” 

(fitr Chr%stonher\ ** the 


we apwattoo Of queen Elizabeth by bis 
graceful d anc(pg at a masque. He was 


f HAVISHAM. 


made by her chancellor and knight of 
the Garter. 

*»* M. de lanzun, the favourite of 
Louis XIY., owed his fortune also to the 
manner in which he danced in the king’s 
quadrille. 

Yoa1l know ilr CStrlitopher by hb taming out hi» 
toe*,—fiunoiu, you know. <w bb donclna—RberidM, Zb* 
CritUs, U. 1 (1779). 

Hautlieu (Sir Artavan de), in the 
introduction of sir W. Scott’s Comt 
Robert of Paris (time, Rufus}. 

Hautlieu (The lady Margaret de), first 
disguised as sister Ursula, and afterwards 
afiianced to sir Malcolm Fleming,—Sir 
W. Scott, Castle Dangerom (time, Henry 

Havelok (2 syl.) or Hablok, the 
orphan son of Birkabegn king of Den¬ 
mark, was exposed at sea through the 
treachery of his guardians. The raft 
drifted to the coast of Lincolnshire, 
where it was discovered by Grim, a fisher¬ 
man, who reared the young foundling as 
his own son. It happened that some 
twenty years later certain English nobles 
usurped the dominions of an English 
princess, and, to prevent her gaining any 
access of power by a noble alliance, 
resolved to marry her to a peasant 
Young Havelok was selected as the 
bridegroom, but having discovered the 
story of his birth, he applied to his 
father Birkabegn for aid in recovering 
his wife’s possessions. The king afforded 
him the aid required, and the young 
foundling became in due time both king 
of Denmark and king of that part oz 
England which belonged to him m right 
of his wife .—Haveloc the Dane (by the 
trouveurs). 

Havishaxn (Miss), an old spinster, 
who dressed always in her bridm dress, 

S ‘th lace veil from hjoad to fo(^ white 
oes, bridid flowers iq her white hair, 
and jewels on her l^ds and neck. 
She was the daughter of a rich brewer, 
engaged to. Compeyson, a young man, who 
threw her over on the wedding morning; 
from which moment she became fossilized 
(ch. xxii.}. She fell into the fixe, and 
med from the shock. 

Estella Hao^ham, the adopted child of 
Mis^lavisham, by whom she was brought 
up. ^he was proud, handsome, and smf- 
possessed. Pip loved her, and probably' 
she reciprocated his. love, out she married 
Bentley Drommle, who died,, leaving 
Estella a young widow. The tide end* 
with thae words: 
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HEABT OF MIIWiOTHIAN. 


ir^j^ltoeltlwrlwad taiotnei andiMwnitout 
niii^ ttokN. Atih* mondng mteti bnd lituD . .. when 
I ft»t teft the farce. k> the cmniHg were rising new} am 
... 1 «air no shadow of another ^lartingflroiu ber.-xC. 
Didkoni, Oreot £xp*elationi (1800). 

TTft.T Ti’fl, ill France, is a contraction of 
1a haon de notre dame de Grace. 

HftW'cubite (3 sj//.), a street bully. 
After the Restoration, we had a succession 
of these disturbers of tlic peace: first 
tame the Muns, then followed tJie Tityre 
Tns, the Hectors, the Scourers, the 
Nickers, the Hawcubitcs, and after them 
tlte Mohawks, the most dreaded of all. 

Hawk \Sir Jtfulberr;/), the bear¬ 
leader of lord Frederick Verisopht. He 
is a most unprincipled who sponges 
on his lordship, snubs him, and despises 
him. “ Sir Mulberry was remarkable for 
his tact in ruining young gentlemen of 
fortune." 

with oU the txildoeiH of an original genliu. rir Mul* 
hrtry hart struck out an entirely new c-ounc of trrnOnent, 
quite oppofed to the usual meinort, bis custom lieliig , . , 
to keep down those he took in hand, and to give them 
their own way. . . . TJius be made them his butts in a 
double sense, for bo emptied them with good address, and 
made tliem the laiigbing-stocks of society.—C. Dickens, 
Ifichola* JFiMeby, six. (KUS). 

To know a haiok from a handsaw^ a 
comiption of “ from a hemshaw ” (i,e. 
a heron) ^ meaning that one is so ignorant 
he does not know a hawk from a heron, 
the bird of prey from the game flotvn at. 
The lotin proverb is, Tgnorat quid distent 
(Bra lupinis (“ he docs not know sterling 
money from counters"). Counters used 
in games were by the Homans called 
“lupins.” 

Hawkins, boatswain of the pirate 
vessel.—Sir W. Scott, The Firate (time, 
William III.). 

Hawthor^ a jolly, generous old 
fellow, of jovial spirit, and ready to do 
any one a kindness ; consequently, every¬ 
body loves him. He is one of those rare, 
nnsdUsh beings, who “loves his nciglv 
imur better than himself."—1. Bickerstaff, 
Lofoe in a Village, 

DIgninn {1765-18271 in *uch pfwts as '* Hawthorn,'* was 
superior to every actor sltice the days of Beard.—Diefioa- 
vrp nf Mutieiam. 

Hay (Colonel), in the king’s army.— 
Sir W. Scott, Legend of Montrose (time, 
Ch^rlss I.). * 

Say (John), fisherman near Ellan- 
'fOvran.v—Sir W. Scott, Guy Man^iring 
(time, Geoige II.). 

Haydn ctmld never compose a single 
43i»x of music unless he could see on his 
^ng&( ilk diamond n°g givfm bim by 
IJ. 


Haystou (Firank), laird of Bneklatr 
and t^erwards of Gimington, In o^ar 
to retrieve a broken fortune, a marriage 
was arranged between Hayston and Lncy 
Ashton. Lucy, being told that her pligkted 
lover (Edgar master of Savenswood; vaa 
unfaithful, assented to the family arranj^ 
ment, but stabbed her husband on we 
wedding night, went mad, and died. 
Frank Hayston recovered foom his wound 
and went abroad.—Sir W. Scott. Lruie 
of Lammermor (time, 'William III.). 

In Donizetti’s opera, Hayston is 
called “ Arturio.” 

Hazlewood (Sir Jtebert), old 
baronet of HazlewoeiW. * 

Charles IJazletcood, son of sir Robert. 
In love with Lucy Bertram, whom he 
marries.—Sir W. Scott, Guy Mannering 
(time, George II.). 

Head'rigg (CeoWic), a ploughman in* 
lady Belleuden’s sendee. (Cuddie=r 
Cuthbert.)—Sir W. Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II.). 

Headstone (BmcKcy), a school¬ 
master, of very determinate charMter 
and violent passion. He loves Lizzie 
Ilexam with an irresistible mad love, 
and tries to kill Eugene Wraybum out 
of jealousy. Grappling until Ro^e 
Riderhood on Plashwater Bridge, Rider- 
hood fell backwards into the smooth pit, 
and Ileadatone over him. Both of them 
perished in the grasp of a death-stmggle. 
—C. Dickens, Our Mutual Llriend (1864). 

Heart of England (Lhe), War¬ 
wickshire, the middle county. 

I'hat (hire which we " The Heart of Kn^and” eqlL 
Drayton, /*ofpofh(en, lUL (ICiS}. 

Heart of Midlothian, the old jiul 
or tolbooth of Edinburgh, taken down in 
1817. 

Sir Walter Scott has a novd «o called 
(1818), tihe plot of which is os followU 
Elfie Deans, the daughter of a Seotch 
cow-feeder, is seduced by George Stwm- 
ton, son of the rector of Wifiunghaml 
and Jcanic is cited as a witness on the 
triiti which ensues, by which EffiO' 
sentenced to death for child murder. 
Jeanie promises to go to London ipd,a^ 
the king to pardon her half-sister, end, 
after various perils, arrives at h«f dflsti- 
notion. She lays her case before the 
of Argyll, who takes her in bis emsi^eto 
Richmond, and obtains fof her an mitw- 
view with Iho queen, who promiRM 
intercede with his majesty (i^eorge ,IL. 
on her sister’s behalf.. Id dna 
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HECTOES. 


irtqral pardon Is sent to Edinburgh, Effio 
is release^, and marrieB her seducer, now 
sir George Stilton; but soon after the 
maniage sir George is shot by a gipsy 
boy, is in reality his illegitimate 

scoa. On the death of her husband, lady 
fi^unton reUres to a convent on the Con¬ 
tinent. Jfeanie marries Eeuben Butler 
the pr^l^terian minister. The novel 
opens the Poiteous riots. 

ISeartoll (Governor)^ an old bachelor, 
peppery in temper, but with a generous 
heart and unbounded benevolence. He 
is a 4 |simple-mindcd as a child, and loves 
his young nephew almost to adoration. 

governor’s nephew; 
impulsive, free-handed, and free-hearted, 
benevolent and frank. He falls in love 
with the Widow Cheerly, the daughter of 
colonel Woodley, whom he sees' first at 
the opera. Ferret, a calumniating rascal, 
tries to do mischief, but is utterly foiled. 
—^enry, ITie Soldier's Daughter (1801). 

Seqrtfiree (Jack), a railer against 
women and against marriage. He falls 
half in love with ladjf Fanciful, on whom 
he rails, and marries Belinda.—Van¬ 
brugh, The Provoked Wife (1G93). 

Hestrtwell, a friend of Modcly’s, 
who falls in love with Flora, a niece of 
old Fanner l<'reehold. They marry, and 
■are happy.—John Philip Kemble, The 
Farm-house. 

Heatherblutter (JbAn), gamekeeper 
-of the baron of Bradwardine (3 syl.) at 
Tully Veolan.—Sir W. Scott, Waverlcy 
(time, George II.). 

Heaven, according to DantS, begins 
from the top of the mountain Purgatory, 
and rises upwards through the seven 
planetary spheres, the sphere of the fixed 
stars, the primum mobile, and terminates 
with the etnpyreum, which is the scat of 
(^d. (See Paeadisb.) Milton preserves 
the same divisions. He says, “ they who 
to ho sure of paradise dying put on the 
garb of monks: ” 


wife of Heron) Qs, and had the powder of 
making the aged young again. (See 
PJoOUSXNA.) 

HebSs Wtt tlM7 to band ambroria, mix 

Xbanactar. 

Ttanjibn, Tht PrUiaeu,S\. 

Heb'ron. in the first part of Absalom 
and Achitophel, hy Dryden, stands for 
Holland; but iu the second part, by 
Tate, it stands for Scotland. Hebronito 
similarly means in one case a Hollander, 
and in the other a Scotchman. 

Hec'ate (2 syl.), called in classic 
mythology Jie&.a.te (3 syl.) ; a triple 
deity, being Zwna in heaven, Dian'a on 
earth, and Proserpine (3 syl.) in hell. 
Hecate presided over magic and enchant¬ 
ments, and was generally represented as 
having the head of a horse, dog, or boar, 
though sometimes she is represented with 
three bodies, and three heads looking 
different ways. Shakespeare introduces 
her in his tragedy of Macheih (act iii. 
sc. 5), as queen of the witches; but the 
witches of Macbeth have been largely 
borrowed from a drama called The Witch, 
by Thom. Middleton (died 1626), Tho 
following is a specimen of this indebted¬ 
ness :— 

Beoatt. Black spirits and white, red spirit* and grey. 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that muislemay... 
lt( iritcA. Here’s tlie blood of a bat. 
flfcatf. Put In that, oh put In that 
CftU WttcA. Here's libbard’s bane 
Bfcaie. Pul iu again, etc., etc. 

Middleton, VJto Wifeh. 

And yonder pale-faced Hecate them, the moon, 

Doth give consent to tliat b done in darkness. 

Thom, kyd. The SpatUih Trageif (1S97). 

Hector, one of the sons of f riam 
king of Troy. This bravest and ablest 
of all the Trojan chiefs was generalissimo 
of the allied armies, and was slain in the 
last year of the war by Achilles, who, 
with barbarous fury, dragged the dead 
body insultingly thrice round the tomb of 
Pairoclos and the walls of the beleagured 
•city.—Homer, Iliad. 

Hector de Mares (1 syl.) or 
Marys, a knight of the Hound Table, 
brother of sir Launcelot du Lac. 


pl«n»li MTOD, and pass the '• fltfc* 
sj^am whose baliuice weighs 
xbe^^tdattou UOmd. sugid that Vrtt moved . .. en^ 

they lift tiielr feat, when lo I 
MUtou, ParadUm itut, ill 481, etc. (1665]. 


goddess *of youth, aw 
^p-bearer immortals befon 

[WanymedB suiJetiededher, Shewasthi 


The gentle Gaw'Miri courteous love. 

Hector de Mares, and PelUnote. 
ftr W. Scott, BrUal tif Triermain, U 18 (18X^> 

Hector of Germany, Joachim II. 
elector of Brandenburg (lol4-1671). 

Hector of the Mist, an outlaw, 
killed by Allan M‘Aulay.--Sir W. Scott, 
Legend of liantrose (time, Charles I.). 

Hectors, street bullies. Spice tho 
Eestoration, we have hod a suc^ssiou of 
street bxawlera, as the Muxis, the Tityxe 
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HEELTAP. 


Tns, ti)9 Heetots, the Scotirers, the 
Nickers, the Hswcabites, and, lastly, the 
Mohawks, worst of them all. 

Heeltap {Crispm)^ a cobbler, and 
one of the corporation of Garratt, of 
which Jeiw Sneak is chosen mayor.— 
S. Foote, The Mayer of Qarratt (1763), 

Heep (Uri^ah)t a detestable sneak, 
who is everlastingly forcine on one’s 
attention that be is so 'urmte. Uriah 
is Mr. Wickiield’s clerk, and, with all 
his ostentations ’umility, is most design¬ 
ing, mali^ant, and intermeddling. His 
infamy m dr^ged to light by Mr. 
Micawber. 

1 ant well amn Qiat I am the ’ombtert person going, 
lettlk«.^er be who he may. My mother is IlkL‘wi»e a 
vaiy 'ttmble person. We lire in a n'umble abode, Master 
CopperSetd, but hare much to be thankful for. Hy 
tanier's famer calling was 'umble~be was a sexton."— 
€. IMckem Datia Capptrfitia, xvl. (1849). 

Heidelberg (Mrs.), the widow of a 
wealthy Dutch merchant, who kept her 
brother’s house (Mr. Sterling, a City 
merchant). She was very vulgar, and, 
«knowing the strength of her purse, 
domineers on the credit of it.” Mrs. 
..Heidelberg had most exalted notions 
' ** of the qnalaty,” and a “ perfect con- 
tem^it for everything that did not smack 
of high life.” Her English was certainly 
faul^, as the following specimens will 
show :—/arden, wvigar, sfmrrit, pertest, 
Swish, kivers, purliteness, etc. She 
spoke of a ptotur by Jtaphael-Angelo, a 
po-8hay^iish^ille,parfet naturals [idiots], 
most genteelest, and so on. When 
thwart^ in her overbearing ways, she 
threatened to leave the house and go to 
Holland to live with her husband’s 
cousin, Mr. Yanderspracken.—Colman 
and Churick, 2%e Clandestine Marriage 
(1766). 


Heiindall (2 syl.), in Celtic mytho¬ 
logy, was the son of nine virgin sisters. 
He dwelt in the celestial fort Himins- 
biorg, under the extremity of the rain¬ 
bow. His ear was so acute that he could 
hear' *'tbe wool grow on the sheep’s 
back, and the grass in the meadows.” 
Heimdall was tne watch or sentinel of 


Asgard ( Olympus), and even in his sleep 
was able to see everything that tran¬ 
spired. (See FiiTB-KAB, p. 883.) 

Seimdalts Bom. At the ehd oLthe 
world, Beimdall will wake the gods^-ith 
his honyirfaen they will be attacked by 
MnspelK Loki, toe wolf Fenrb, and toe 
h||^|£orminigandar. 

bora snfmo digr of doom. 

The WosoMii Am {jehtiSsU, 188)1 


Heinrich (Poor) or “Poor Henry," 
toe hero and title of a minnesong, W 
Hartmann von der Ane [too*]. Heinricii 
was a rich nobleman, struck with leprosy, 
and was told he would never recover till 
some virgin of spotless purity volun¬ 
teered to die on his behalf. As Heinrichi 
neither hoped nor even wished for such 
a sacrifice, he gave the main part of hia 
possessions to the poor, and went to live 
with a poor tenant farmer, who was one 
of his vassals. The daughter of this 
farmer heard by accident on what toe 
cure of the leper depended, and went to 
Salerno to offer herself as the vimm. 
No sooner was the^ji^r caade than toe 
lord was cured, and the damsel became 
his wife (twelfth century). 

This tale forms the subject of 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend (1851). 

Heir-at-Xiaw. Baron Dnberly being 
dead, his “ heir-at-law ” was Henry Mor- 
land, supposed to be drowned at sea, and 
the next heir was Daniel Dowlas, a 
chandler of Gosport. Scarcely had 
Daniel been raised to his new dignity, 
when Henry Morland, who had been 
cast on Cape Breton, made his appear¬ 
ance, and the whole aspect of affairs wa£» 
changed. That Dowlas might still live 
in comfort, suitable to his limited am¬ 
bition, toe heir of the barony settled oi> 
him a small life annuity.—G. Colman, 
Beir-at-Law (1797). 

Hel'a, q^ueen of toe dead. She » 
daughter oi Loki and Angurbo'da (a 
giantess). Her abod& called Helheim, 
was a vast cdstle in Ninbeira, in the midst 
of eternal snow and darkness. 

Down tbe yawning »te«p ha rode. 

That laada to Hela's diw abode. 

Gray. Dnotnt qT AHM (1787)^ 

Helen, wife of Menelftos of SpaitOk 
She eloped with Paris, a Trojan prince, 
while he was the guest of the Spartan 
king. Menelaos, to avenge this wrong, 
induced the allied armies of Greece to 
invest Troy; and after a siege of ten 
years, the city was taken and burnt to 
toe ground. 

A parallel incident occulted to 
Ireland. Dervorghal, wife of Tiftpaen 
O’Ruark, an Irito chief who held the 
county of Leitrim, eli^d with Dem^ 
M'Murchad prince of Leinster. ]>ermbd 
induced O'Connor king of CJonnaught to 
avenge this wrong. • So (F^nnor dro^ 
Dermod fronf hia throne. Dermod ap* 
plied to Henry IJ. of England, and tto* 
was the incident whidi bir^ig^t to# 
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HELENA. 


-«dnqne8t of Tretand (U72).~Leliuid, i7ts- 
of/retold (1778). 

ffeVen^ the Iteroiae of Miss 
worth's novel of the same name. Tois 
was her last and most popular tale (1834), 

Helen, cousin of Modus the bookworm. 
She loved' her cousin, and taught him 
fh^ was a better “ art of love ” than 
that written by Ovid.—S. Knowles, The 
//uncA 6 ^i^l 881 ). 

Mba tbjrlor waa the origtnat “ Helm,** mkI her per* 
fDrmnnCf wn* qulvenaUj' pronounced to he eniulslte and 
On one occasion, Mr. Knowles admired a 
foaewllth Mia* Taflor wore in the part, and after the 
plaj the aent it him. The poet in reply, eent the lady a 
wopy of wiwa.*»Walt|r 

Helen {Lady), in love with sic Edward 
Mortimer, ller uncle insulted sir 
Edward in a connty assembly^ struck 
him down, and trampled on him. Sir 
Edward, returning home, encountered the 
. drunken nifHan and murdered him. He 
was tried for the crime, and acquitted 
** without a stain upon bis characterbut 
the knowledge of the deed preyed upon 
his mind, so that he could not marry tho 
niece of the murdered man. After lead¬ 
ing a life of utter wretchedness, sir 
Edward told Helen that he was the 
murderer of her uncle, and died.-—G. 
Colmon, Iron Chest (1796). 


Helen [Mowbkat], in love with Wal- 
singham. “Of all grace the pattern— 
person, feature, mind, heart, everything, 
as nature had essayed to frame a work 
where none could find a flaw." Allured by 
lord Athunree to a house of ill-fame, 
imder pretence of doing a work of charity, 
she was seen by Walsingham til she came 
out, and he abandoned her as a wanton. 
She then assumed male attire, with tho 
name of Eustace. Walsingham became 
mr friend, was told that Eustace was 
Helen's brother, and finally discovered 
that Eustace was Helen herself. The 
mystery being cleared up, they became 
and wife.-~S. Knowles, Woman’s 

Wa, (1888). 


; Mien’s Fire {fea SH^ne), 
comazant, called “ St. Helme’s " or “ l 
5?®^* ^4’ by the Spaniards; the “ fi 
P*tcr and St. Nicholas" by \ 
“Castor and Pollux" 
i "This electric U| 

t about the masts 

1 T appears, foal weatl 

looked for; but a two or mi 
names appear, the worst of the storm 
oyep,- 



n»it(»in>wliidac«aaB, Uw tnuUsdspop 
Filb from Um raeka efamda poa away, 

And on the boaom of the dwp 
la peace Um angry hiUowsileep. 

Horace, Oder, i. 11 

Helen of One*a Troy, the ambi¬ 
tion of our heart, the object for which 
we live and die. Tlie allusion, of coarse, 
is to that Helen who eloped with Paris, 
and thus brought about the siege and 
destruction of Troy. 

For which men ell the life thc^ here enjoy , 
SUU fight, as (or the Helens of their Tr^« 
lord Brooke, Treatle of ffuntano learning (1064-1828). 

^Hel'ena (St,), daughter of Coel duke 
Colchester and afterwards king of 
Britain. She married Oonstantius (a 
Roman senator, who succeeded “Old 
king Cole”), and became the mother of 
Constantine the Great. Constantins died 
at York (a.d. 306). Helena is said to have 
discovered at Jerusalem the sepulchre 
and cross of Jesus Christ.—Geoffrey, 
British History, v. 6 (1142). 

This legend is told of tho Col¬ 
chester arms, which consist of a cross and 
three crowns (two atop and one at the 
foot of the cross). 

At a considerable depth beneath the mrfaee of tba earth 
were found three crosses, which were instantly recognl^ 
ns those on which Christ and Uie two thieves bad suffered 
death. To ascertain which was the true cross, a female 
corpse wns placed on all three alternately; the two first 
trieri produced no eflect, but tho third Instantly reani¬ 
mated the body.—d. Brody, davit ealendaria, 181. 

Iferself In person went to seek that holy cross 
Whereon our Saviour died, which found, as it was sought; 
From Salem unto Konio triumphantly she brought 

Brayton, PolyofMon, vUL ^1612). 

JleVena, only daughter of Gerard 
Narbon the physician. She was left 
under the charge of the countess of 
Rousillon, whose son Bemam she fell in 
love with. The king sent for Bertram 
to the palace, and Helena, hearing the 
king was ill, obtained permission of the 
countess to give him a prescription left 
by her late father. The medicine cured 
tlia king, and the king, in gratitude, 
promised to make her the wife of any one 
of his courtiers that she chose. Helena 
selected Bertram, and they were married; 
but the haughty count, harii^the alliance, 
left France, to join the army of tlie duke 
of Florence. Helena, in the mean time, 
started on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Jaeqees le Grand, carrying with her a 
letter from her husband, staring that ho 
Would fever see her more “ till she could 
get the ring from off his finger." Gn her 
way to the shrine, she lodgM at Florence 
wiw a widow, the moth^er of Dia&a, with 
whom Bertram was wantonly in . love, 
Helena was permitted to pi^ herself off 
as Dimaat and receive his visits, in (me of 
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vbidi tSioy eacefaimged tings. Both soon 
after retumod to the countess de 
Boufiillon, where the king was, and &e 
king, seeing on Bertram’s finger the ripg 
which he gave to Helena, had him. 
azKBted oh suspicion of murder. Helena 
now explainea the matter, and all was 
well, for all ended well.—Shakespeare, 
A4rs Well that ends Well (1598). 

Hetena b « yowic woman seeking a man tn mnninge. 
The oidinary laws ol courtship are reversed, the bubit^l 
feeilugs ue violated ; yet with such osqujjUe addrUds 
diingeroiu suhitect is baiuiled, that Holen-a’s forwardness 
Joses her BO honour. CeUcacy dbpenses with her laws in 
her IKvoar.-.dJ. Lamh. 

IlePena, a voung Athenian lady, in love 
with Demetrius. She was the playmate 
of Her'mia, with whom she grew up, as 
“ two cherries on one stalk.” Egeus (8 
the father of Hcrmia, promi.sed his 
daughter in marriage to Demetrius ; hut 
when Demetrius saw that llermia loved 
Lysander, he turned to Helena, who loved 
hiih dearh', and married her.—Shakc- 
apeare, Midsummer Aig/it's Dream (1592). 

Hel'ice (3 s^/.), the Qrcat Bear. 

ICIgbt on the earth poured darkness; on the sen 

Ttie wakeful sailor to Orion’s atur 

And Helici tamed heedful. 

ApoUdnius Rhodius, Tke Arjfonautio I'xpfaiti^n. 

Hel'icon, a mountain of Bmo'tia, 
sacred to the Muses. 

From Helicon's bormonlou; sprlnas 
A thousand rills their maty pm3Teti!i take 

Cray, Pro’jrein tg Poety (1737). 

Hel'iiiore (Dame), vrife of Malbccco, 
who was jealous of her, .and not w'ithout 
cause. When sir Paridel, sir Sat'yrane 
(3 syi.), and Britomart (as the Squire of 
Dames) took refuge in Stalbccco's house, 
Dame llelinore and sir Paridel had many 
“false belgardes” at each other, .and 
talked love with glances which needed no 
interpreter. Hclinorc, having set fire to 
the closet where Malbccco kept his 
treasuroa, eloped with I’aridel, while the 
old miser stcpjied to put out the fire. 
Paridel soon tired of the dame, and cast 
her off, leaving her to ro.ani whither she 
listed. She was taken up by the satyrs, 
who made her their dairy-woman, and 
crowned her queen of the May.—Spenser, 
FaHry Queen, iii. 9, 10 (J 690)1 

Heliotrope renders the bearer of it 
invisible. Boccaccio calls it a stone, but 
Bollnus says it is the het^ s{ called. 
(See lKvxsiBti.iTY). - 

Anld Uih draut nubemtoe of woe 
’ Bw tud(ed.«Btritc. winged with borrhl fear; 

Vgr a^ baa they of crevice wtiere to hide, 

' ffo cbemv (bem out of view. 

ndr, (MOO), 

. pHl is Av i i V/i Mweef wch esttaiMliiaie ylnne Unit 


thebaaiet of n b clbefutdlr eonMlai Iran ttht «Wit 
alt pment.—Boccaccio, Oaeamerew (dajr ^ 10> 

Vtridi colon eat semine heBotnpton. non Ita amitont) 
nabtto fuagla et npraara, atetUa pnnttale ■stMMMtao. 
Cenaanomlniade effictulaptdlaeitetpoteaiate. I^ecta 
IR labria aande tadloa aona mnlet auipilheD nferctiaau, 
otnqoe aqua srieRdmem aStla lUOtclt et amUt fltlem 
lUudpoaae didtur, ut Aertaeldedem ncaUniaiDixtaetpno- 
cantatloaUnia tegiUmla conacerata, eum, a quocunqne 
gestabltar, aubtrobet viaibua obvJonnu.—Stdian. erap.. d. 

HeHsane de Crenne» contem- 

E orary with P&quier, She wrote ber own. 
iography, including the “ history of 
her own death."— Angoisses Doio^ewses 
(Lyons, 1546). 

Hel Kepleiiiy a mantle of invisi¬ 
bility, belonging to thedwarf-ldng Lsurin. 
fSec Ixvisrntr.HMgv'^'SnW Meldentmch 
(thirteenth century). 

Hell, accordingto Mohammedan belief, 
is divided into seven compartments; (1) 
for Mohammedans, (2) for Jews, (3) for 
Chri.stianB, (4) for Sabians, (5) for 
Magians, (6) for idolaters, (7) for hypo¬ 
crites. All but idolaters and unbeUevers 
will be in time released from torment. 




Hell, Dantd says, is a vast funnel, 
divided into eight circles, with ledges morn 
or less rugged. Eadl circle, of course, is 
narrower than the one above, and the last 
goes do^vn to the very centre of the eiulh. 
Before the circles begin, there is a neutral 
laud and a limbo. In the neutral land 
wander those not bad enoi^ fox hell 
nor good enough for heaven; in die limbo, 
those who knew no sin but were not 


baptized Christians. Coming then to hoU 
proper, circle 1, he says, is compassed 
by the river AchSron. and in this ^visioa 
of infcm# dwell the spirits of the heatheo 
philosophers, (hrcle 2 is presided over 
by Minos, and here are the spirits ef those 
guilty of carnal and sintel love. Cixelu 
8 is guarded by CerbSrus, and this is the 
region set apart for gluttons. Cjxole 4, 
presided ovm by Plutus, is thel realm 
of the avaricious. Circle 5 contains the 


Btygian Lake, and here flound||» in deep 
mud those who in life put no r^tXalAt on ' 
their anger. Circle 6 (in the city 
Dis) is for those who did violence te man 
by force or fraud. Circtei 7 (in rit}' 
of Dis) is for suioidea. CSxole.^ i(also iP 
the city of Dis) is for blwphmoe^ 
heretics. After die eight ctnafi > 

the ten pits or chasms , 

(4 svl.), the last of which is einit^' 


Hell Kettles, three 
boiling heat and 8ulijhuroosyi^]diiaP,.on P* 
banks <*£ the h* 


HELL PAVED, ETC. ‘ 4 


UiA U.4 boai4 9it«. «l)ieb Iir Ofllr MlplMt«nu[«le] 
•• BdlEStaw ” rViir Mlto4. 


Dnyrtwit Jf’otyolMoA, nix. (1029). 

One of tho caverns is 19 feet 6 
inches deep, another is 14 feet deep, and 
the fiiird is 17 feet. These three com¬ 
municate with each other. There is a 
fourth 5^ feet deep, which is quite separate 
from the other three. 

HeU Paved -with Good Inten- 
tione .—-A Fortaguese Proverb. 

. .. mrlng “Omt ntMtnt t0fU “ 

fOtr " ttot well mmnlng* ihoutd pare heU.” 

* ^ron, Von Ju«n, viii. S9 (1821) 

celebrated in 

mnniacal cases. 

An4 KNiancho^ lutw aoreretgn belifbore 

Diayton, i’olpoluon, xuL (lOlS) 

Hellespont. Loander used to swim 
across the ^Hellespont to visit Hero, a 
priestess of Ses^os. Lord Byron and 
lieutenant Ekenbcad repeated the icat, 
and accomplibhed it in seventy minutes, 
the distance being four miles (alluismg 
for driving). 

B« could, pariMiM^ hara pasted tita Hellespont, 

As onee (a teat on which ourselves «e pilded) 

Leahder, Mr4lUranhead, and i did 

])}isn, Don Juan, IL 105 (ISIS) 

Hallica'niis, the ablo and honest 
minister of Pet'icles, to whom he left the 
charge of Tjre during his absence. 
Being o€‘cred the crown, lloIIiciLDus nobly 
declmcd the offer, and remained faithful 
to the prince throughout.—Shakespeare, 
Peridea Frinoeof Tyre (1608). 

Helmet of Invisihility. The 
helmet of Perseus (2 syl.) rendered the 
wearer invisible. This waa in reality the 
“ Helmet of Ha'dgs,” and after Perseus 
bad slain Hedu'sa he restored it, together 
with the winged eondals and magic 
wallet. The^ “gorgoa’s head" he pre¬ 
sented to Minerva, who placed it in the 
middle of her asgis. (See Ihvisimwty.) 

\* Mambtfno’e hmmet had the same 
manoal power, though don Quixote, even 
in his midsummer madness, never thought 
mnmelf invisible when he donned the 
barber’s basin. 

Holoiee, La Nouvelle Milotscy a ro- 
manee by Jean Jacques Bousseau (l761). 

SwitzOTland, modernized 


*’***"SJ&K^ Hetowiifc cbanu. 

^*aaa»aktuatitmafaopt,i.03tsii. 

Mountains, the Swiss Alps. 


nmierta. 


> HENl^BERG. 


icS/BfmeVB>f sister of prince Memnoo, 
mentioned by Dictys Cretensis. Milton, 
in his II Penseroso, speaks of ’’prince 
Memnon's sister" (1638). 

Hem’junah, princess of Cassimir', 
daughter of the sultan Zebene'zer; 
betrothed at the age of 13 to the prince 
of Georgia. As licmjuimh had never 
seen the prince, ehe ran away to avoid 
a forced marriage, and was changed by 
Ulin the enchanter into a toad. In this 
form she became acquainted with Misnar 
sultan of India, who had likewise been 
transformed into a toad by Ulin. Misnar 
was disenchanted by a dervise, and slew 
Ulin; whereupon the princes.<i recovered 
her proper shape, and returned home. A 
rebellion broke out in Cassimir, but the 
“angel of death” destroyed the rebel 
army, and Zebenezer was restored to his 
throne. Ills surprise was unbounded 
when he found that the prince of Georma 
and the sultan of India wore one and me 
same person; and Hemjun^ said, “ Be 
asbured, 0 .sultan, that I shall not refuse 
the hand of the prince of Georgia, oven if 
my father commands my obedience."—Sir 
C. Morell [J. Ridley], Tales of the Ghmu 
(“ Princess of Cassimir," vii., 1761). 

Hemlock. Socrat€s the Wise and 
Phocion the Good were both by the Athe¬ 
nians condemned to death by hemlock 
juice, Socratus at the age of 70 (b.<'. 399) 
and Phocion at the ago of 85 (n.c. 317). 

Hemps'kirke (2 syl.), a captain 
serving under Wolfort the usurper of the 
earldom of Flanders.—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Beggars' Bush (1622). 

Hen and Chickens (2^), the 
Pleiades. Called in Bastme Oiioa Chituekin 
(same meaning).—^Miss Fxere, Old Deccan 
Days, 27. 

• Henhane makes those who <^ance to 
eat of it ’’ bray like asses or mngh like 
horses.” 

Hen'derson {Ellas), chaplain at 
Lochleven Castle.—Sir W. iScott, The 
Alhot (time, Elizabeth). 

Henneberg {Count). One day a 
beggar-woman asked count Henneberg’s 
wife for alms. The countess twitted her 
for cilrrying twins, whereupon the woman 
cursed her, with the assurance that “her 
ladyship ^ould be the mother of 865 
children.’* The legend says that the 
countess bore them at one birth, but 
none of them lived any leiDgth of rime. 

. ' '' hetr 
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all the bo^ JoA4, They are buried, we 
an told, at tiixe Hague. 

Hexurietta Maria, widow of king 
Charles I., introduced in sir W. Scott's 
P«oerQ of the Peak (1823). 

Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, is so called in compli¬ 
ment to Henrietta Cavendish, daughter of 
John Holies duke of Newcastle, and wife 
of Edward second earl of Oxford and 
iVIortimer. From these come “Edward 
Street,” “ Henrietta Street.” “ Cavendish 
Square,” and “Holies Street.” (See 
roRTi.A»D Place.) 

Henriette (3 syf.), daughter of 
Chrysale (2 syl.) and Philaminte (3 syl.). 
She is in love with Clitandre, and ulti¬ 
mately becomes his wife. Philaminte, 
who is a bine-stocking, wants Henriette 
to marry Trissotin a bet esprit; and 
Armande the sister, also a pas bleu, 
thinks that Henriette ought to devote 
her life to science and philosophy; but 
Henriette loves woman’s work far better, 
and thinks that her natural province is 
domestic life, with wifely and motherly 
duties. Her father Chrysale takes the 
same views of woman’s life as his 
daughter Henriette, but he is quite under 
the thumb of his strong-minded wife. 
However, love at last prevails, and 
Heniiette is given in marriage to the 
man of her choice. The French call 
Henriette “ the type of a perfect woman,” 
!.c. a thorough woman. — Molibre, Les 
Femmes Savantes (1672). 

HemlqLue (Don), an uxorious lord, 
sruel to his younger brother don Jamie. 
Don Henrique is toe father of Asca’nio, 
and toe simposed husband of Yiolan'te 
(4 syl.), —Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Spanish Curate (1622). 

Henry, a soldier engaged to Louisa. 
Some rumours of gallantry to Henryks 
disadvantage having reached the village, 
he is told that Louisa is about to be 
married to another. In his despair he 
gives himself up as a deserter, and is 
condemned to death. Louisa now goes 
to the king, explains to him the whole 
matter, obtains her sweetheart’s pardon, 
aUd reaches the jail just as the muffled 
drums b^n to Mat the death march.— 
Dibdin; The Deserter (1770). | 

Menryf son of sir Philip Blandford’s 
bmthcr. Both the brotoers loved toe 
same lady, but toe younger marrying her, 
air Philip, in his rage, stabbed him, as 
it ww toonght, mortelly. . In due time, 


toe young “widow ** had a son (Heniy), * 
very high-minded, chioalrons yom^; man, 
greatly beloved by every one. After 
twenty years, his father re-appeared under 
the name of Horrington, and Henry 
married his cousin Emma Blandford*—; 
Thom. Morton, Speed the Piough (1738).' 

ffenry (Poor), prince of Hoheneek, in 
Bavaria. Being struck with leprosy, he 

a uitted his lordly castle, gave largely to 
tie poor, and retired to Uve with a emaU 
cottage fanner named Gottlieb \Qot,t&/b^, 
one of bis vassals. He was told ttmt he 
would never be cured till a vii^n, chaste 
and spotless, offered to die on his behalf. 
Elsie, toe farmer’s dac^filtor, offered hex- 
self, and after great resistance the prince 
accompanied her to Salerno to complete 
the sacrifice. When he arrived at toe 
city, either the exercise, the excitement, 
or toe charm of some relic, no matter 
what, had effected an entire cure, and 
when he took Elsie into the cathedral, 
toe only sacrifice she had to make was 
that of her maiden name for lady Alicia, 
wife of prince Henry of Hoheneek.— 
Hartmann von der Ane (minnesinger). 
Poor Henry (twelfth century). 

*** This tale is the subject of Long¬ 
fellow’s Golden Legend (1851). 

Henry XL, king of England, intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott both m The 
Betrothed and in The Talisman (1825). 

Henry V., Shakespeare’s drama, 
founded on The Famms Votaries ^ Henry 
V.: containing the Honourable BatHe of 
Agincourt. As it is ptaide by the Queenes 
magesties players, 1598. Shakespeare’s 
play appeared in print in 1600 (quarto). 

Henry VI. Shakespeare’s dramas of 
this reira are founded on The Urst Part 
of the Contention betvoixt the tvoo famous 
Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, with the 
Death of the Good Duke //umpArsy, stc. 
As it VMS sundry times acted by the B^ht 
Honourable the Earle of Pembrdse Acs Ser¬ 
vants, 1600. 

Another. The True Tragedieof Skfeard 
Duke of Yorke, and the Death of Qoed 
Henrie VI., etc. As ft was sundry iSthee 
acted ... (as above). 

Henry [Lee], member for Ylxttfaais, 
on whose motion (July 4, 1776} the 
American congress published toelr wla« 
ration of independence, and erected the 
colonies into free and sovereign stat^ 

Hmiy, th» tii>n(UK»n DemottlwaSi. 

Whow thunto Swtk thd Ot Hm MStfSiWU 
BrttaCnl • ‘ . 

l^wt, Are AwCNh ViB. piSB). 
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hence led a life of great toil, but iraa 
ultimately received amon^^t the im¬ 
mortals.—Xenophon. 

*«* JMrs. Baubauld has borrowed this 
aUcgoiy, but instead of Hercules has 
substituted Meliss^ “ a young girl,” who 
is accosted by Dissipation and House¬ 
wifery. Whue somewhat in doubt wMch 
to follow, Dissipation’s mask falls off, 
and immediately Melissa beholds such a 
“wan and ghastly countenance," that 
she turns away in horror, and gives her 
hand to the more sober of the two ladies. 
— Evenings at Home^ xix. (1795). 

Eerctd'h's Horse, ArTon, nven him by 
Adrastos. It had the gift of human 
speech, and its feet on the right side were 
those of a man. 

Hercules's Pillars, Calpd and AVyla, 
one at Gibraltar and the other at Ceuta 
(Alt. tah)t They were tom asunder by 
AlcidSs on his route to Gad§s {Cadiz), 

Hercules's Ports: (1) “ Hercmis Coraani 
Portus ” (now called Porto^Ercolo, in 
Etruria); (2) “ Herculis Liburai Portus ” 
(now called Livorno, i.e. Leghorn); (3) 
“Herculis Monoeci Portus” ’(nowcalled 
Monaco, near Nice). 

Hercules {The Attic), Theseus (2 sy/.), 
who went about, like Herculds, aestroy> 
ing robbers, and performing moat won* 
derful exploits. 

Hercules {The Cretan). All the three 
Idsean Dactyls were so called: viz., Cel- 
mis (“thesmelter”)^ DamnamSneiis(“the 
hammer ”), and Acmon (“the anvil”). 

Herculis {The Egyptian), Sesostris (fl. 
B.c. 1500). Another was Som or Chon, 
called by Pausanias, MaeSris son of 
Amon. 

Hercitles {The English), Guy earl of 
Warwick (890-958). 

Wanrick . .. ttioa EnglUb neittdS*. 

• Dnoton, P«leolU»n, lUL (UIS). 

HercuHa {The Famese), a statue, the 
work of Glykon, copied ;from one by 
Lysip'pos. (^lled Fame's^ (8 syl.) from 
its being placed in the Farnesd palace of 
Rome, where were at one time collected 
also the “ Toro di Fames!,” the Flora di 
FamesS,” and the “ Gladiator! di Far-* 
nes!,” ^e “ Herculgs ” and “ Toro ” are 
now at Naples. The “ Fames! Hcr- 
culSip’ represents the hero exhanst^ by 
toil, leaning on his club; and in his left 
hand, which rests on his lumk, he holds 
one of the apples of the Hesperld!s. 

A copy of this famous statue 

stands Is the 
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An excelUaii descnption of the statue is 
given by Thomson, in hxs I itwi <y, iv, 

H^rcuUs [The /ndutn), DorsSnCs, uho 
maxned Pandaea, and became the pro- 
gemtor of the Indian Belus is 

sometimes called ihe Indian Hercules ’ 

Mi/rvults (2^c JcufioA), Samson (died 
B.C. 1113) 

IfercuHs {Tht Rui»i>ian)y Kustum 

HerciJis [The btarilut^rus 

(firbt Oinstian century). 

Hercules of Music, Christoph vun 
OlUck (1714-1787). 

Hercules Secuudus. Comm'Sdus, 
the Roman emperor, ga\e himself thi'i 
title. He IV as a gigantic idiot, who killed 
100 lions, and overthrew 1000 gladiators 
m the amphitheatre (161, 180-1J2) 

Heren.>Suge [The), a seven headed 
hydra of Basque mjthologj, like the 
Deccan cobras. 

Heretics [llamnier of), Pierre d xVillv 
(1860-14 2o) 

John Fabtr is also called •* Ihc Ilammrr 
of Heretics, from the titl» of me of his 
works (*-1 j11). 

Hitei a [^knentiHc) 

ri-fttqnl bisliop of Sil^rbiirg, an Irish¬ 
man was denounced as a heretic for sssert- 

the evistem e of antipodes ("^ 784) 

Galileo, the astronomer, w is cist into 
pnson for maintaining the ‘ heretieal 
opinion that the earth moved round the 
sun (l.’)61-lb42) 

Giordano Jhuno was burnt alive for 
mamtaning that matter is the mother of 
all thmgs (1550 1600). 

one of the 

Varangian guard of Alexius Ummnus. 
^ror of Greece-Sir W heott, Count 
Robert of Pana (tiiae, Rufus), • 

. He'fward the Wake (or Tim- 
fenf), lord of Bom, m I mcolnshire. 
fle plundered and burnt the abbey of 
Peterborough (1070), established his 
camp in the Isle of Llj, where he was 
lomed by earl Morcar (1071), he was 
Mockad^ for three months by William I. 

made ^ escape with some of hia 
This IB the name and subr>ct of 
one of Kmgsley's novels* ^ 

Ororoi), goldsmith 
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Herman, a deaf and dumb boy, 
}ailer of the dungeon of the Ount'f 
Mount. Meeting Ulrica, he toes to seme 
her, when a flash of lightning stnkes the 
bridge on which he stands, and Herman 
18 thrown mto the torrent,—B, Staling. 
/Tie Prtsonef of State (1847), 

Herman (&r), of Ooodalrieke, mat of 
thenrecoptors ot the Knights Temptaw,— 
Sir W. bcutt, loanhae (time, Richard I). 

Hermann, the hero of Goethe^s poem 
Iknrnnn «nd Dorothea. Goe^e ua 
th it the object of this poem u to show, 
as in a mirror, the great movements aiM 
changes of the 

Hermaph'roditc (4 syl.), son of 
Venus and Mercury. At the of 
16, he bathed in a fountain of Ctunm 
when barmans, the fountain nymph, 
in love with him, and pravtd the gods to 
make the two one bray. Her prayers 
being heard, the two became united into 
one, bat still preserved the doable s oy, 

Kot that bright iprliig wheiw fair IfomwahroditS 
brew into one with waatoD SainmaiT 
niaji dare compare with thii. 
riitii lletLher ne Purpt4 iOitnd w PSSS) 

Hermegild or Henuyngyld, wife 
of uie lord-constable of No^nmber- 
land She was converted by Constance, 
but was murdered by a knight whose sort 
natl been rejected by the young guest, in 
order to bring her into tro^le. The 
villainy being discovered, the knight was 
executed, and Constance mamed ^ king, 
whose name was Alla. Hermegild, at 
the bidding of Constance, restored sight 
to a blind Briton,—Chaucer, Cantetlmry 
Tales (“ Man of Law’s Tale,” 18^). 

(fhe word is spelt “Castaunee" 7 
times, “Constance” 16times, s nd ‘‘Con- 
btaunce ” 17 times, in the tale.) 

Hermegild, a friend of Oswald, m 
love with Garthsf (Oswald’s sister)/ Ho 
vras a man in ihe middle age of K fp) 
counsel sage, and great prodMooe, 
When Hubert (tne bro&r of OtiTWld) 
ana lyartha wished to stir inp a civtl war 
to avenge &e death of (Mwald, Who 
had been slam in single eombsit With 
pnnee ^ndibert, Heone^di <0S«lv de¬ 
terred ^em from the rash atWpt, «id 
diverted the anger of the cam 
OMeqiues of a most imposing 
The tale of Gondibert being 
the sequel is not known.— 
hflut, Gondibert (died 1^). 

Her'ni3g{2sy/.), ton of Mara iwtteB 
ox commerce. Akenside inalteg iwWfr 
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«ty to the ThemeB, referring to the 
mewhaiit ships of Boghmd: 

M lOT ftinettoi uid MT hOBooNii nooM 

XtoilMMWi! mUa o*«r the BMle vale. 

Or thro’ tto torrem of Memphia, or Ute palini 
^ intTed Caogea «at«red, t oonducr 
SteEoeWh imrshant. 

AkeiuMo, S]ftan $o ike JfaiaS* (1707). 

(The Btttis is the Goadalquivcr, and 
tho Bietic trale Granada and Andalucia.) 

(2 sy/.), the same as Mercury, 
and appliea both to the god and to the 
metal. Hilton calls quicksilver “ volatil 
Hcrtodia** 

As wheo «ro see Dm Uiinid metal fttS, 

• WblcbclteniliUby the name of Hermes raU. 

Boole’s Arioita, viU. 

HermSs (iS!t.)^hjtf9as St. Elmo, Suerpo 
Santo, Castor and Pollux, etc. A coma- 
sant or electric light, seen occasionally on 
bhips’ masts. 

"The/ shall eee the ftre which sarlors eaD St. HeriP'^ 
Sjr nppoii their thlppe, and alight upon the toppe of the 
utast">-I>e Luier, IVaatfM nf Spectres, 07 (1606). 

HeemSs Trismegis'tus (“ Ilermies 
thrice-greaUst"), the Egyptian Thuth, to 
whom is ascribed a host of inventions: 
as the art of writing in hieroglyhics, the 
first Egyptian code of laws, the art of 
harmony, tho science of astrology, the 
mvention of tho lute and lyre, magic, 
etc. (twentieth century n.c.). 

The sebool of Hermts TrimeglMus, 

Who uttered bis oracles sublime 
Before the Otrmplads. 

LODgteUow. The GtXSen Letjend (1861). 


Her'meBitid (3 syl.), daughter of 
Pelayo and Gaudio'sa. She was plighted 
to .^phonso, son of lord Pedro of Can¬ 
tabria. Both Alphonso and Ilermesind 
At death were buried in the cave of St. 
Antony, in Coradonga. 

Baratr and snum and innoeenee in her 
In bearenly union shone. One who had held 
^ hdth of elder Oreece wonld sure have ihonglit 
was some slorloos inniph of seed divine, 

Oread or Dryad . .. vea, we seemed 
Aanl or soul beatUlea. front realms 
Of hUa ... to earth re-sent. 

Southey, Aedetiei, etc., svL ( 18 U). 

Her'ioiay daughter of Egc'us (3 syl.) 
of Athens, and promised by him in 
marriage to Pemdtnns. As Hermia loved 
Ly^der, and refused to marry De- 
memus, her father summoned her before 
we and tequested ihat the “ law of 
Iwd” might be carried out, which 
^ death or perpetual virginity. The 
^ve Hermia four days to consider 
w suMcoti M the expiration of which 
tither to obey her fhther or 
now fled from Athena 
^em^triua went in par- 

ISL^i^le^ on 

diepiettiQSi followed, Aii font came to a 


wood, and falling asleep from weariness, 
had a dream about the fairies. When De¬ 
metrius woke np, he came to his senses, 
and seeing that Ilerima loved another, 
consented to marry Helena; and Egoue 
gladly gave the hand of his daughter 
to Lysander.—Shakespeare, Midsmvmer 
Night's Dream (1592), 

Horm'ion, the young wife of Damon 
“the Pythagore'an ” and senator of Syra¬ 
cuse.—Bonim, Damon and Pythias 
(1826). 

Herzni'onS (4 sy?.), only daughter of 
Mcncla'os and Helen. She became tbe 
wife of Pyrrhos or NeoptolCmos, son of 
Achillas; but Orestds assassinated Pyrrhos 
and married Hermiong, who had been 
already betrothed to him. 

Uermi'one (4 sy?.) or Harmo'nia, wife 
of Cadmus. Leaving Thebes, C^mns 
and his wife went to Illyr'ia, and wen* 
both changed into serpents for having 
killed a serpent sacred to Mars.—Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, iv. .>90, etc. 

Merer alnce of serpent-ldnd 

Lovelier, not ihote that In Dlyna [(MTo] cbAnged— 

Uemuoufl and Cadmus. 

Hilton. PuraOim hat, fx. SOS, etc. (1606). 

llermCone (4 stfl.), wife of Tjeontes 
king of Sicily. The king, being jealous, 
sent her to prison, where she gave birth 
to a daughter, who, at the king’s command, 
was to be placed on a desert shore and 
left to perish. The child was driven by 
a storm to the “ coast” of Bohemia, and 
brought up by a shepherd who cndled her 
Per'dita. Florizel, the son of Polixends 
king of Bohemia, fell in love witii her, 
and they fled to Sicily to escape the 
vengeance of the angry king. Being 
introduced to Leontes, it was soon dis¬ 
covered that Perdita was his lost daugh¬ 
ter, and Polixea&B gladly consented tc 
the union he had before objected to. 
l^auH'na (a lady about the court) now 
asked the royal party to her house to 
inspect a statue of Hormion6, which 
turned out to be the living qneen herself. 
—Shakespeare, The WTnfcr’s Tate (1694), 


Sparta. She was betrothed to Orestds, 
but after the fall of Troy was promised 
by her father in marriage to Pyrrhos 
klnAof Epirus. Orests madly loved her, 
but Hermfond as madly lovM j^rrhus. 
When Pytiiins fixed his affections on 
Androm'achfi (widow of Hector, and 
his captive), the pride and j^ousy of 
Bermioad w«tn roused. At tfaie ensist 
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na embas^ led by Oreatfia arrived at the 
cotot ef P3rtrhus, to demand the death 
of Aety^anax, the son of AndromachO and 
Hector, lest when he grew to manhood 
be might seek to avenge his father’s 
death. Pyrrhus declined to give up the 
boy, and married AndromochO. The 
passion of IlermionO was now goaded to 
madness; and when she heard that the 
Greek ambassadors had fallen on Pyrrhus 
and murdered him, she stabbed herbclf 
and died.—Ambrose Philips, The But¬ 
tressed Mother (1712). 

This was a famous part with Mrs. 
Porter (*-1762), and with Miss Young 
better known as Mrs. Pope (1710 1707), 

HermHeme (4 sy/.), daughter of Dan- 
nischemend the Persian sorcerer, men¬ 
tioned in Donnerhugel’s narrative.—Sir 
W. Scott, Anne o/ Geietstun (time, 
iklward IV.). 

HermCor^ (The htdy) or lady Pr- 
min'ia Pauletti, privately married to lord 
DaJgamo.—Sir W. Scott, Fortum, s of 
Ntgel (time, James 1.). 

Hermit, the pseudon)Tn of the poet 
Ilayley, the friend of Cowper. » 

Hermit {The English), Roger (Jrab, 
who subsi<<ted on three farthings a week, 
his food being bran, herbs, roots, dock 
leavps, and mallows (*-1680). 

Hermit {Peter the), the instigator of the 
first crusade (10o0-1115). 

Hermit and the Youth (27m-), 
A hermit, desirous to study the wa> s of 
I’rovidence, met with a youth, who became 
his companion, 'fhe first night, they 
were most hospitably entertained by a 
nobleman, but at parting the young man 
stole his entertainer’s golden gublct. 
}7ext day, they obtained with difficulty of 
a miser shelter from a severe storm, and 
at parting the youth gave him the golden 
goblet. Next night, they were modestly 
out freely welcomed by one of the middle 
class, and at parting the youtli -'crept 
to the cradle where an infant slept, and 
wrung its neck ;" it was the only child 
of their kind host. Leaving the hospit- 
. able roof, they lost their way, and were set 
light by a guide, whom the youth pushed 
uio a river, and he was drowned. The 
hermit began to curse the yontb, when 
lo! be tomed into an angel, who thus 
eaqilained hie acts: 

**t fees the foUet from tb* rich toidtoWKii him not to 
tnattaWMortotBricbai I gara tiii loUet to the itibw 
te Uta that kin^em olmj* meete iti Mward. I 
•ImvM tta loiHit boeauN the mea loreil It hotter than 


holondOod. IsothedtlMsuldetelotherttvrbeenM* 
he Intended nt nightdUl to omnmtt a Mbbeir." Ihe 
hormlt bent hie head and cried. “The wayt of fite Imd 
are Met ending onti hot Hodo^ aii thingetraU. feach 
me m ear adUi fHth, -Xb/ ntH ho donor-^PanHil 
aSTS-lTir). 

In the Talmud is a similar a»d better 
allegory. Rabbi Jachatian accompanied 
Eliiah on a journey, and they came to the 
house of a poor man, whose only treasure* 
was a cow. The man and his wife ran 
to meet and welcome the strangers, bni 
next morning the poor man’s cow died. 
Next night, they were coldly received by 
a proud, nch man, who f^ them only 
with bread and water; and next morning 
Elijah sent for a mason £q, repair a waU 
which was falling doiMf"ik reium for the 
hospitality received. Next night, they 
entered a synagogue, and askra, “Who 
will give a nighf s lodging to two ins- 
vellers ? ” but none offered to do so. At 
parting Elijah said, “ I hope you will All 
be made presidents." The following ni^t 
they were lodged by the memwrs of 
another synagogue in the best hotel of 
the place, and at parting Elijah said, 
“May the Lord appoint over you but 
one president." The rabbi, unable to 
keep silence any longer, begged Elijahi to 
explain the meaning of his dealings with 
men; and Elijah replied : 

" In regard to the poor man who received m to bot> 
plUibl) it wu derreed UmI hie w Ke wm to die that ni^t, 
out III reward at hit kiiidiiew God took the cow liute«t 
of the wife 1 reimJred the wail of the rkb miter becauto 
a chart of gold wiu concealed near the place, and if the 
nilHr hod repaired the wall ha would have dlioovemd the 
trmeure 1 mid to the Inbospltalde qriiagogue. * May 
each member be proudent, becauM uo one can terve two 
manerv I said to tlie hoapiUble tyiiagugue, ‘Hay you 
b.ive but one president' becouM with one bead then Can 
bo no divudont of counsel Say not, ttierefun, to Um 
Lord 'Wliat doest Tbouf’ butaiy in thy bmrt. *Meit 
nor the Lord of all the eanh do r^tt"'—7'a« VafeHKt 
(“ rnist jn God bee (mtu JtitmaHorum, hxs 

Hermite {Tristan T) or “Tristan of 
the Hospital,” provost-marehal of France. 
He was the mam instrument in carrying 
out the nefanotts schemes of Louis XI., 
who used to call him his “gossip.’ 
Tristan was a stout, middle-sized man, 
with a hang-dog visi^ and most ie> 
piilsive smile.—Sir W. Scott, Quentin 
Durveard and Anne of OeiersUin (time, 
F^ward IV.). 

t 

Hero, daughter of Leonfito gtmmct 
of Messi'na. She was of a qoiei^ seiloiui 
disposition, and formed a good coptnuit to 
the gay, witty rattle-pate, called Bea¬ 
trice,^ her cottsin. Hero was about to be 
married to lord Claudio, when don 3tAA 
played on her a most infamous praetkial 
3 oke out of Dialice. He bribed Hero's 
waiting-woman to dress in Hero’s olotfi4s, 
and to talk with him by moonlight from 
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Dm chamber balcony; he then induced 
Claudio to hide himself in the garden, to 
overhear what was said. Clauiuo, thinko 
ing tile person to be Hero, was furious, 
aim next day at the altar rejected the 
bride with scorn. The priest, convinced 
of Hero's ipnocence, gave out that she 
was dead, the servant confessed the trick, 
don John took to flight, and Hero marriod 
Claudio her betrothed. — Shakespeare, 
Mveh A(h o&ottt Nothing (1600). 

Hero [Sutton], niece of sir William 
Sutton, and beloved b^ sir Valentine de 
Gray. Hero “was fair as no eye ever 
&irer saw, of noble stature, head of 
antique mould^mgnificent as far as may 
consist with softness, features full of 
thought and moods, wishes and fancies, 
and umbs the paragon of symmetry." 
Having offended her lover by waltzing 
with lord Athunree, she assumed the garb 
of a qnakeress, called herself “Ruth," and 
got iatroduc(^ to sir Valentine, who 
proposed marriage to her, and then dis¬ 
covered that Hero was Ruth and Ruth 
was Hero.—S. Knowles, IVoowm’s IVif, 
etc. (1888). 

Hero Iieander (3 $//f.). 

Hero, a priestess of Vtnus, fell in love 
with Leander, who swam across the 
Hellespont every night to visit her. One 
night he was drowned in so doing, and 
Hero in grief threw herself into tlie same 
sea.~-Musieus, Leander and Hero. 

Hero of Fable {The), the due dc 
Guise. Called bv the French L'lkro da 
in Failde (1614-1664). 


Hero of History (The), the due 
d’Enghien \Dam.zj€ann\. Called by the 
French L'Hero de PHistoire. This was 
lie grand Condd (1621-1687). 

Hero of Modem Italy, Gari¬ 
baldi (1807- ). 

Herod'otos of Old London, J. 
blow (1525-1606). 


Het^on (Sir George), VA V/UtU*VUI 
2“ with sir John Foster.—Sir 
27ie Honobtery (time, EUzabetii 


, of Chip-cha 
Foster.—Sir ' 


Herries (Lord), a friend of quemi 
Mary of Scotland, and attending on h» 
at Dundrennan. — Sir W. Scott, 27td 
AHmi (time, Elizabeth). 

Herring (Good red). 

Neuten in the middle eteerinfc. 

An neltber a«b. aor SeiJi. nor good red berriiig. 

Dtjrdon, Oidtt Ouwe (Ibbl). 

Herring Fond (Tfie), the ocean 
between the British Isles and America. 

" What b rour opinion, pny, on the Institutions thn 
Other tide of the Herring Fond}"--yennfe of i&e iYin. 
eew, 1. 

Hersobel (Sir F. TTm.) discovered 
the eighth planet, at first called the 
Georgium sidus, in honour of George III., 
and now called UrSnus. In fusion to 
this, Campbell says he 

Gave the ])re of heaven another itrlug. 

Plmturet bf Uop«, i. (179S). 

Herta, now called St. Hilda, one of 
the Heb'ridus. 

Hertford (The marquis of), in the 
court of Charles II.—Sir W. Scott, 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

Her Trippa, meant for Henry 
Cornelius Agnppa of Nettesheim„ phl- 
Ifsopher and physician. “Her ” is a 
contraction of lle'rkus, and “Trippa"a 
play on tho words Agrippa and tnpe .— 
Rabelais, Fantag*ruel, Lii. 26 (1546). 

Herwig, king of Hel'igoland, be¬ 
trothed to Gudrun, daughter of king 
Hcttcl (Attila), She was carried off by 
Ilartmuth king of Norway, arid as she 
refused to marry him, was put to the 
most menial work. Herwig conveyed an 
army into Norway, utterly defeated Ilart¬ 
muth, liberated Ondrun, and married her. 
—An Anglo-Saxon Poem (thirteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Her'zog (Duke), commander-in-chiet 
of the ancient Teutons (Germans). 
•The hcrzqg was elected by the freemen 
of the tribe, but in times of war and 
danger, when several tribes united, the 
princes selected a leader, who was also 
called a “ herzog," similar to the Gaulish 
“ brennus ” or “ bren,” and tibe Geltio 
“ pendragon ” or head ^ief. 


Aeros'tvatos or Erostratos, 
fiw to temnh 
the seven wonders oi 
to immortalize his n« 

tune. 

A 


Heskett (Palph), landlord of the 
village ale-house where Robin Oig and 
llojo’y Wakefield fought. 

Iknne Haskett, KoTph’s wife.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Two Drovers (time, George 
HI.). 

Hesperia. Italv was so called by 
tiie Grew, because it was to them tiie 
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** Western Land'.” The Bomans, for a 
aimUar reason, transferred the name to 
Spain. 

Hasper'ides (4 sy/.). The Uespcr’ian 
Field. The llei>perid<^3 were the women 
who guarded the golden apples which 
Earth gave to Uerg at her marriage with 
Zens (Jot?e). They were assisted by the 
dragon Lad<<n. Ihe Ue^pertan Fields are 
the orchards in whieli the golden apples 
grew. The island is one of the Capo 
Yerd Isles, in the Atlantic. 

wilt thou fly 

Witb iMighlnit Autumn to the AUantlr Ule^, 

And taaw mth him th Ht^penui and ««« 

Wbem'or hu flngen touch the finutlhl grote, 

Ihatanuehtw afaoot vitb iwldl 

Alcoiuude, jeiecwtim qy/mooinorfon i (l''Al). 

Hesperus, the knight called by 
Tennyson “Evening Star;" but called 
in the HUdory of rnnee Arthur^ “the 
Green Knight" or sir T’ertolope (3 sy/.). 
One of the four brothers who kept the 
passages of Castle Peiiloiis.—Tennybon, 
Idylls (“Gareth and Lynette”); sir T. 
Malory, Mtsioru of Prince Arthur, i. 127 , 
(1470). 

%* It id a manifest blunder to call tlie 
Greeri Knight “Hesperus the Evening 
Star." and the JJlue Knight the “ Mori»< 
ing Star." 'fhe old romance makes the 
combat with the “Green Knight" at dawn, 
and with the “Blue Knight” at mnsef. 
The error has arisen from not bearing m 
inintl that our forefathers began the day 
with the preceding eve, and ended it at 
sunset. • 

Hettiy (.Bay), an old servant of 
Bavie Deans.—Sir W. Scott, Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Heukbane (Mrs,), the butcher’s 
wife at Fairport, and a friend of Mrs. 
Mailsetter.—Sir W. Scott, 2%e Aniiauarv 
(time, George III.). 

Hew, son of lady Helen of “Merr>-- 
laxid town” (Mdan), enticed by an apple* 
presented to him by a Jewish maiden, 
who then “ stabbed him with a penknife, 
rolled the body in lead, and cast it into a 
well.” ^ Lady Helen went in search of 
her child, its ghost cried out from 
the bottom of the well: 

Xlu iMd b mmdraui htavy. aUther; 

laawi^Ji wondrous ‘ 

A Iwen ^enAuife itlclu in nw heart: 

A word 1 douDM 9eik. « 

TtKr,MtHtuu,n. 

Mempi (Godfrey Bertram), natural 
•OB of Mr. Godfrey Bertram.~Sir W. 
6oott« Gvy Mcmnering (time, George IL). 

(be proidiet teacher, eon 


of Mudjekee'wis (the leest wind) and 
Wenu'nw daughter of Noko'mia, Ua 
represents the progress of dvilization 
among the North American Indians. 
Hiawatha first ivrestled with Monda'min 
(maize), and, having subdued gave it 
to man for food. lie then taught man 
navigation; then he subdhed Mishe 
Nah'ma (the sturgeon), and taught the 
Indians how to make oil thei^om fox 
winter. His next exploit was against 
tho magician Megissf^^'non, the mitber 
of disease and death; having slmn this 
monster, he taught man tihe science of 
medicine. He then married MinnehaTia 
(laughing water), and tan^t man to be 
the husband of one wilSftnH the comforts 
of domc«tic peace. Lastly, he taught 
man picture-writing. When the wmte 
men came with the gospel, Hiawatim 
ascended to the kingdom of Pone'mah, 
the land of the hereafter.—Longfellow, 
llmeatha, 

Hiaicatha's Mocfcasone. When Hiawa-'’ 
Uta put on bis moccasons, he conld 
measuie a mile at a single stride. 

Ifr had moccaiont enchanted, 

Mijtlc moccaboi » oT deer-ddn; 

hell ha bound them round ]tb anklrf 
At each stn le a milo he meawred I 

Luncfeilow, BiawatKa, W. 

Hiawatha's Groat Friends, Chibia'bos 
(tho hwcetc^t of all musicians) and 
Kwa'sind (the strongcht of all mortals). 
—Longfellow, Hiawatha, vi. 

Hiber'nia, Ireland. I’cmS is simply 
a contraction of the same word. Pliny 
nays that “Irish motlicrs feed their In¬ 
fants with swords instead of spoons." 

Hie Jacet, an epitaph, a funeral* 
The first words on old tombstones =: 
Here lies . . . etc. 

The merit of sen to u widom attnbuted to ttaa true 
. . ptrionnor. I would hove that drum ... or htc 
iciret ithat it, lilt tn mu attemjd to «f 
speare. AtF* lYM that hud* WM (169S), 

Hick'athxift (7bm or Jack), a poor 
labourer in the time of the Oonquei^ of 
such enormous strength that he fcilU^, 
with an axletree and cartwheel, a huge 


giant, who lived in a marsh at Tylttsy* 
in Norfolk. He was knighted, ana mil^ 


ju nnnpiK. lie was xmgntod, ana made 
governor of Thanet. to somo- 

tirnea called IlichafriG, ' . 

When a roan atta down to write * KUtoiv. ilMtMbtttw 
hia waT.->ateme. 

iffiok'oxy (Old), general AoAct^ 
Jackson^ He was called 


“Old Hwkoiy." Another story is w« 
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in 13t8| when engaged In war wiih the 
Oeeeh Indians, he Ml short of supplies, 
and fed his men on hickory nuts (1767- 
1846). ^ 

This general Andrew Jackson 
must not be confounded with general 
TIiomaB Jackson, better known as 
*‘Stone«lfall’* Jackson (1826-1863). 


Hi^erooles (4 syl.)^ the first person 
who compiled jokes and bon mots. .After 
a life-long iabonr, he got together twenty- 
eight, which he left to the world as hvs 
l^acy. Hence arose the phrase, An 
maroaflean legacy, no legacy at ah, a 
legacy of enm^ promises, or a legacy of 
no worth. ^ 

One of his anecdotes is that of a man 
who wanted to sell his house, and carried 
about a brick to show as a specimen 
of it, 

H« Hat tites to reeommond Shakospeara by select 
qaototkBM, wlU succeed *Ilke the pedant in lUerodm,, 
wbo, wtien ha olflareil bie house tor sale, carrici i brick 
in bis pooket at a qieeiinen.—Dr. Johnson, Pre/aet to 
fj / t attip a a r a . 

Hieron'imo, the chief character of 
Thomas Ryd’s drama in two x>art3, pt. i. 
being called Uteroninw, and pt. ii. The 
NpanisA Tragedy or Iliermimo is Mad 
A^otn. In the latter play, Horatio, only 
son of Hieronimo, sitting with llelini- 
pe'ria in an alcove, is murdered by his 
rival Balthazar and the lady's brother 
Lorenzo. The murderers hang the dead 
body on a tree in the garden, and Hie- 
ronmo, aroused by the screams of Bc- 
limperia, rushing into the garden, secs 
the dead body of nis son, and goes raving 
mad (1588). 


Higden (ITrs. Betty), an old woman 
nearly four score, very poor, but hating 
the nnion-houae more tluui she feared 


death. Betty Higden kept a mangle, 
end minded young children” at four- 
pence a wedi. A poor workhouse lad 
Darned Sloppy hdpod her to turn the 
m^le. Jars. Bomn wished to adopt 
fiefty’s infant grandchild, but 
M died in the Children's Hospital. 

iwmeB, wu Mn. Butty 
SSSy* W etnt of Mt IndomlUDle pnrpow »iid a 
?»esc Qn ^ aw», fliht out tmay yeant an active old 
^ » raadiitalhca. yat 

Dtckana, Our MiUuai 

‘’the son of Snell,” the lame 
^e trial of Rebecca.>--SiT W» 
Bcott, ivenhoe (time, Bichard I.). 

Snapp, and Per- 


Hi^h. and Iiow Heels, two fac¬ 
tions m Lilliput. So called from the 
high and low heels of their shoes, badges 
of the two factions. The High-heels 
{tories and the high-church jMrty) were 
^e most friendly to the ancient consti¬ 
tution of the empire, but the emperor 
employed the Low-heeis (wh^s and low- 
churchmen) as his ministers of state.—. 
Swift, (htUiver's .Travels (“LUliput,” 
1726). 


High Iiife Below Stairs, a farce 
by the Rev, James Townley. Mr. Lovel, 
a wealthy commoner, suspects his ser¬ 
vants of “wasting his substance in 
riotous living;" so, pretending to go to 
his country seat in Devonshire, he as¬ 
sumes the character of a country bump¬ 
kin from Essex, and places himself 
under the charge of his own butler, to 
Icam the duties of a gentleman’s 
servant. As the master is away, 
Philip (the butler) invites a large party 
to supper, and supplies them with the 
choicest wines. The servants all assume 
their masters’ titles, and address eaeli 
other as “My lord duke,” “sir Harry,” 
‘ply lady Charlotte,” “5Iy lady Bab,” 
etc., and mimic the airs of their eui- 
ployers. In the midst of the banquet, 
Lovcl appears ia his true chkracter, 
breaks up the party, and dismisses his 
household, retaiuing only one of the lot, 
named Tom, to whom he entrusts tlie 
charge of the silver and plate (1759). 

Higligate (a suburb of London). 
Drayton says that Highgate was so 
called because Brute, the mythioil Tro¬ 
jan founder of the British empire, “ ap¬ 
pointed it for a gate of London;” but 
others tell us that it was so called from 
a gate set up there, some 400 years 
ago, to receive tolls for the bishop of 
London. 

* Xhen Blshsatc boast* hi* way which men do moat fra- 
qnent, . . . 

Appointed for a gate of london to have been, 

When flm the mtSbty Brote that city did be^'. 

Dra^n, Pol$oMm, xvi. pS13). 


Highland Mary, immortalized by 
Robert Boras, is generally thought to bo 
Mary CampbeD; but it seems mote likely 
to be Ma^ Morisom “ one of the poet’s 
youthful loves.” _ Probably the songs, 
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Blghxvaijntnen {Noted). 

Olaudb DnvAi. (♦--1670). Introduced 
is Wh&» Friars^ by Miss Robinson. 
Jambs Whitnet (1666-1694), aged 34. 
JosATRAN Wild of Wolverhampton 
(1682-1725), aged 43. Hero and title of 




Jack Sheppard of Spitalfields (1701- 
1724), aged 24. Hero and title of a 
novel by Defoe (1724) ; and one by H. 
Ainsworth (1839). 

Dick Turpin, executed at York 
(1711-1739). Hero of a novel by H. 
Ainsworth. 

Galloping Dick, executed at Ayles- 
bu^ in 1800. 

Captain Grant, the Irish highway¬ 
man, executed at Maryborough, in 1816. 

Samuel Greenwood, executed at Old 
Bailey, 1822. 

William Rea, executed at Old Bailey, 
1828. 

Hi'gre (2 syl.), a roaring of the 
waters when the tide comes up the 
Humber. 

P(» when mjr Him romM I malw mj either ebore 

Vta tremble with the eonnd that 1 sihr do aend. 


gill (2V. John\ whose psendonym' 
was “ Mrs. Glasse." Garrick sm of hiSn t 

For plvila hhI CwoM. 

Hie c(|iial then mm la 

For Ue turn art pfajila eoa hli phl<ie a Cimia 

Hillary {T<m)t apprentice of Mr. 
Lawford the town derk. Afterwards 
captain Hillarv.—Sir W. Seot^ The 
Si^geon’s Daughter (time, George II,). 

Hinch'im (ikmw), a neasant, at &e 
execution ox Meg Murdoenson.—Sir W. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, Geoige 
H.). 

Hin'da, datmhter of A1 Hassan the 
Arabian emir of Persi a. lover Hafed, 
a gheber or dre-wJnbTpper, was the 
sworn enemy of the emir. A1 Hassan 
sent Hinda away, but she was taken 
captive by Hafeda party. Hafed, being 
betrayed to A1 Hassan, burnt himself to 
death in the sacred fire, and Hinda cast 
herself headlong into the sea.—^T. Moore, 
Ldla JlooAh (“The Fire-Worshippers,” 
1817). 

Hinges (Harmonious). The doors of 
the harem of Fakreddin tamed on har¬ 
monious hinges.—^W. Beckford, Vathek 
(1784). 

Hinzelmaim, the most famous 
house-spirit or kobold of German legend. 
He lived four years m the old casUe of 
IludemUhlen, and then disappeared for 
ever (1588). 

Hipout Hill, famous for cowslips. 
The rendezvous of Pigwiggen and queen 
Mab was a cowslip on Hipcut HiUL—^M. 


the tonnd that 1 sihr do aend. 
Dnyton, Polyol&toii, xniiL (1633). 


Hilarins (Brother), refectioner at 
St. Mary’s.—Sir W. Scott, The Jfonas- 
tery (time, Elizabeth). 

Hildebrand, pope Gregory VII. 
(1013, 1073-1085). lie demanded for 
the Church the right of “ investiture ” or 
presentarion lo all ecclesiastical benefices, 
the supenority of the ecclesiastical to the 
temporal authority, enforced the celibacy 
of all clergv'men, resisted sinion}', and 
greatly advanced the domination of the 
popes. 

We need another lUdebnind to rtiaka 
Andpunlrin. 

LoagfeUow, The Golden legend (1851). 


of tho Muses. Longfellow calls poetic 
inspiration “ a maddeni^ draught of 
Hippocrene ."—Goblet of Life. 


HtPddfrand (Meieter), the Nestor of 
German romance, a magician and cham- ** 
pion. 

* 4 ,* Maugis, among the paladins of 
Charlemagne, sustained a similar twofold 
character. 

Hil'debrod (Jacob <fu^), president 
of die Alsatian Cln'o.—Sir W. Scott, 
Forfytnes of Nyel (time, James I.). 

Hil'desheim. The monk of Hi^e- 
aheim, donbtiaghow athousand years with 
God could be “only one day,’’ listened 
to melody of a bird in a green wood, 
an he sn]»)o^, for only th^ minutes, 
bul foyina'the time had in reality'been 
« hnadiod yean, (See FsLXk.) 


Hippol'ito. So Browning epelle the 
name of the son of Theseus (2 syL) and 
An'tiopg. Uippolito fled all intercoune 
with woman, rnsdra, hie mother-in-tew, 
tried to seduce him, and when be reeietea 
her solicitations, accused him to her 
husband of attempting to dishonour her* 
After death he was restored to life pndtr 
the name of Virbius (v«r-6i)>, ** twice a 
man”). (See Hippolttos.) 

lIrppoUtAsroatbirhoiMm kagmanumm. 

Bmnuiev 

Hippol'yta, quemi'of the Am^aaoBS, 
and daughter of Mars. She wee famous 
for a girdle gkren her by the war^||od, 
which llercnl^ had to obtain 
of, as one of his twelTe lahonn* 
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HOli. 


Sbftkespeare has introduced Hip> 
•polm in hie iftcfownmer Night's Drsam, 
•ad betroths her to Theseus (2 syl.) 
duke of Athens; but according to classic 
fable, it was her sister An'tiopd (4 syt,) 
twho married Theseus. 


• MppoPyta, a rich lady wantonly in love 
witib Ameldo. By the cross purposes of 
the plot, Leojj^ld a sea-captain is en- 
amomed of tiippolyta, Amoldo is con¬ 
tracted to the chaste Zeno'cia, and 
Zenooia is dishonourably pursued by the 

f ovemor count Clo'dio.—Beaumont and 
letcher, The Custom of the Comtry 
(1647). 

Hiimolyto^ Latin, Ilippolytus)^ 
eon or Theseus. He provoked the anger 
of Venus by disregarding her love, and 
Venns, in revenge, made Phaedra (his 
mother-in-law) fadl in love with him, and 
when Hippolytos repulsed her advances, 
she accused him' to her husband of 
seekiim to dishonour her. Theseus 
prayed Neptune to punish the young 
man, and the sea-god, while the young 
man was driving m his chariot, scared 
the horses with sea-calves. Hippolytos 
was thrown from the chariot and killed, 
but Diana restored him to life again. (See 
UirpoLiTo.) 

HlpmljrtiB hlnwelf would teav» Diana 
To follow meb a Vaaut 

Ma«lii|gr, A STow Way to Pmy Ota Deitt, in. 1 (16S8). 

Hipporn'enes (4 syL), a Grecian 
prince who outstrip^d Atalanta in a 
foot-race, bv dropping three golden 
apples, which she stopped to pi^ up. 
By this conquest he won Atalanta to 
wife. 

Von boro, In tbii reston of wonder*, I Snd 
Tliat II^Kooted fancy im«w truth far behind; 

at HMK, Uko HittpomeiiO*, turns her astray 
By th* golden iUaai^inc he atnp in her wm 

T. Moore. 

Hippo:pot'amiis, symbol of impiety 
and ingratitude. Lear says that “in¬ 
gratitude in a child is more hideons than 
the sea monster.’* 

jWppopotamu* Mlleth Mi Un, and rarbheth hb 
Oaia...aaiH|ya, TrttMk (ISM). 


Hippot'ades (4 syt.), Eblus 
^d-god, son of Htppota. 

^^Sll?***2*** •*** gun of Tussad winse 
«•* Wow* Ihmi ^ Mich baakM promontoiy: 
J^knewnotofhtoetonr; 
wi!!.. ??-*1*l*l'PWdee tliair aniwer hringi, 
rhatnota bb*t wae hom hi* dungeon atrared, 
MUton. lyoUtu, SS, etc. (1« 

and liyren the j 

* 


"Ihero too idreBa in (bo eea of the world. Syrenat 
Ifireni, al thigr aio now called. What a number Mtheeo 
•nme[miww|, ooekaMeH.ooniteShlaiis.ln(aaln UngiiA, 
harlota fwlnunoainoiigitun"—Adanu, Sf^HotAouf. 
gator {leui. 

HiroUX (Jean), the French “Bill 
Sikes,” with all the tragic elements 
eliminated. 

iVei. When do you lire r /eon. brooft got any. 

iVM. When wen yon bom T Jean. AtOalard. 

iVei. Whwa b that! /oan. At Oalard. 

Pros. What departmentt Jean. Gaiard. 

Henri Mounter. Popular Sooner trawn with 
Pen and ink (1SS6). 

Hislop (John), the old carrier at Old 
St. Ronaws.—Sir W. Scott, St, Ronan'a 
Well (time, George III.). 

HiBpa'nia, Spain. 

Histor'icua, the nom de plume of 
Sir W. Vernon Harcouri, for many 
years the most slashing writer in the 
Saturday RevievD, and a writer in the 
Times. 

History (^afAero/). Ilerod'otoS} the 
Greek historian, is so called by Cicero 
(B.G. 484-408). 

History (Father of EoclesiastiGal), 
Polymotos of Thaos (fl. b.c. 463-435). 
The venerable Bede is so called some¬ 
times (072-735). 

History (Father of French), Andre 
Duchesne (1584-1640). 

Histrio-mastix, a tirade against 
theatrical exhibitions, by William Prynne 
(1632). 

Ho’amen, an Indian tribe settled on 
a south branch of the Missouri, having 
As'tlan for their imperial city. The 
Az'tecas conquered the tribe, deposed 
the queen, and seized their territoiy by 
right of conquest. When hladoc land^ 
on the American shore, he took the part of 
the lloamen, and succeeded in restoring 
them to their rights. The Aztecaa then 
^migrated to Mexico (twelfth century).— 
Southey, Madoo (1805). 

Hoare (1 syl.), 87, Fleet Street, 
London. Tne golden bottle ^^piayed 
over the fanlight is the sign of James 
Hoare, a cooper, who founded the bank. 
The legend is that it contains the leather 
bottle or purse of James Hoare, and the 
half-crown with which he started busi¬ 
ness in 1677. 

&ob Miller of Twyford, an insur¬ 
gent.—Sir W. Scott, The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II.). 

Hob or Happor, miller at St. 
Mary's Convent. 
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Ifystf JBapper, the miller’s daughter. 
She niBTriea etr Piercip Shafton.—Sir W. 
Scott, TAe Monastertf (time, Lluaheth). 

TTft VtTiAH*a Voyafce, a leap m the 
dark. Thomas Hobbes, on the point of 
death, said, “Now I am about to take mv 
last voja^re, a great leap in tlio dark” 
(1688-1671)). 

Tis eiioiwh lU not ful So now I am In for 
Uobbn 8 vova^o- » great leap in tin dork (Mu leap •» u 
nMtnmonirl, — \aubrugb J’be J’tmiled » <i 

(inrj 

HobTaididance (1 fvZ,), the pnnee 
of dumbness, and one ot the A\e liends 
that possessed “poor Tom.”—Shake- 
<-peare, Ai»<7 Lear, act iv. sc. 1 (1605). 

ini', name is bikcn from Ilarsnett’s 
JKJuration o/ Ljugwu), Fopish Jmpos- 
?'i»es (1561-1631). 

Hobble O’Sorbie'trees, one of the 
'luntsmen mar Charlie s Hope firm —!Mr 
■\V. Scott, Gu>j Mannctitvi (time, l/eorge 
IT.). 

Hob’buna {The UnjhJi) John 
Crome of NonsicL. whose last woids were 
“0 Ilobbin a, Ilobbima. how Ido lo\c 
thee’ ’(1769 1S21). 

Eoh'bma {Ihe f otch). P, Na«myth 
(1831- ) 

Mmderhout Ilobbima, a famous 
tand‘«cape pamter oi Ain'^terdam (1638- 
1763). 

Hobbinol. (See HoBl^oI.) 

Hobbler or Ci orivn, Jthan de 
Meiing, the French poet, who was lame 
(1260-1320). Meung was called by his 
contemporanes Teiedt CIloqmna. 

*if* 'lartflcus, the C»reek tlegiac poet, 
was called “Hobbler" because he intro¬ 
duced the alternate pentameter 
which is one foot shorter than the old 
heroic metre. 

Hobbler {The Jlev, I)r.), at Hlicslaw^ 
Castle one of the Jacobite conspirator* 
w ith the laird of Elheslaw —Sir W. Scott, 
fhe Black Jheatf (time, Anne). 

Hobby-de-Hoy, a lad from 14 to 

21 . 

1-7 ^ am wren ]fMn bring up ai • c> il 1 
7-14. 1m mst to learning for waxing too wild 

14>!a Tbeaeit to keep under i6H bbaiddellor. 

n-Ml Hu next, s mas, and no longer a boy 

f Tnamr Av« tfiwkfrmi /Vond fa >oJ 
J/usiOTtdty, L (1BS7) 

Hobby-borse, m the moms-dfnee, 
a l^tehoatd hone which a man cames 
Alia dAuces about in, displaying tricks of 
le^demain, such as threading a needle, 
imimlng daggers through hia cheeks, etc. 
Tli4 lunae bad a ladle m its month for 


the colleotion of half-ptmca. The colour 
of the hobby-horse was a reddish 'white, 
and the man inside wore a doublet, red 
on one side and yellow on the other. (See 
Mokris-Dancc.) 

eio Tbey should he morrli d&neert br their gingle. but 
they have no D^tklne. 

coc No nor a hobby horse.—Sen Jonaon, The JMo* 

morp^oMd Utpiitt 

Jfi}hby~Aor8e, a favourite pnrsnit, a oor- 
niption of hobby’‘hxusc (“hawk-tossing"!, 
a tavonntc diversion in the days of £u- 
conri. 1 he terra has become confonnded 
with* the wicker liobby-horse, in which 
some one, being placed, was mode to take 
part in a morns-dnnee. 

Why cant you ride tour flPTbvboroewithoutderirbig 
to place me on a i Ulion behind youl—kbetilaB, The 
tntie 1 1 (17~S) 

Ilobby-^hor^e {The), one of the masquers 
at Kennofjuhair Abbev.—Sir W. Scott, 
Jhe Abbot (time, Lli/ ibeth). 

Hobinol or Hobbinol is Gabnel 
ITartev, plijaitun, LUD., a friend and 
college chum ol I dmund Spenser the 
I net. bpen'.er, in Uh eel. iv., makes 
llienot inquire, “What gars thee to 
weep ^ ” and Hobinol replies it is because 
his fnend Colin, ha\ mg been flouted by 
Rosalind (eel. i.}, has broken his pipe- 
and seems heart-broken with grim. 
'Ihcnot then begs Hobinol to sing to him 
one of Cohn’s own songs, and llobinol 
Bings the lay of “Fhba queen of the 
shepherds ” {queen I Uzabeth), daughter 
of Syrinx and Pan {Anne Boleyn imd 
ihnry V£I1.). He says Phoebus thrust 
out his golden licad to gaze on her, and 
w as ama/cd to see a bun on earth bnghter 
and more da/yling than his own. The 
Graces requested she might make a fourth 
grace, and she was recened amongt*' 
thim and reigned with them in heaven. 
Ihc shepherds then stiewed flowers to 
the queen, and Klisa dismissed them, say¬ 
ing that at the proper season she would 
reward them with npe damsons (ecL iv<). 
Eel. IX. IS a dialogue between HodIhoI arm 
Diggon Davie, upon Popish abuses. (See 
Duk.om Davie.)—S penser, ^tepheni^i 
Calendar (1572). 

Hobnel'ia, a shepherdess, in lov4 with 
Lubberktn, who disregarded her. She 
tned by spells to wm his love, and aii^ 
every spell she said: 

With tny thorp hwl I three tlmra mark Uw SSMlnd. 

Aikd tom me thrice around around aroaod. 

Uuy. eeaerei, i»i cmd 

(An imitation of Virgil's Txli. 
“ Pharmaceutlia.”) 

Hob'sou^lb^), a eai^er who E’reA 
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at CiunluidM in tiie seventeenth centoiy. 
He ke]^t a livery stable, but obliged the 
univcisiiT’ students to take his hi^ks in 
xeiatiom Hence the term i/o6son's 
choiGe came to signify *'this or none." 
Milton (in 16^0) wrote two humorous 
poems on the death of the old carrivr. 

Hochsprin^'en {The youny duke 
o/), introottced in Donncrhngel’s narra¬ 
tive*—Sit W. Scott, Anne of Ocierstetn 
(time, JEdward IV.). 

Hocus {JJumphry)^ “ the attorney ” 
into whose hands John Bull and liib 
friends put the law-suit they carried on 
against I*c^^^sk \^ ihoon (Louis -Y/l'i). 
<Jf course, Iliunjihr}' ITocus is John 
Ohurohill, dnko of Marlborough, who 
commanded the army employed agaimt 
the Grand Monarque. 

IlOTtti vas an old cunning attornoy, and than(hii 
WM tbs fint ronihtmtds wit ho aas eicr eiigogvil In, hi> 
ihonid hunmtr wiienor hi ailUiesM to inostoi hta Vfof('<- 
iitou. He always kept gocKl clerlia He luted mono}, w u 
imooth'tonsued, gave good auids, and seMom lost In, 
taiuiier. ... He provided plentiCiiDy fur Ins Ihmily; but 
he loved himself better than Uiem all The neighbours 
rqiortsd Uiat be was hen-petked, which wasimiiO''«ible by 
sim a miU-spirlted woman as bis wife was [bis vi^a unis 
a deiverau tirtnafatiti.—Dt. AibuUuiot, Uutory nfJoh n 
BitO, X. ( 1713 ). 

Hodei'rah (3 sy{.), husb-and of Zei'- 
nab (2 syl.) and father of Thalilba. He 
died while Tlialaba was a mere lad.— 
Southey, Tkalidta the Datroyer, i. (1797). 

Hodekeu (<.C. tit ifc hid), .a fh-rm-an 
kobolu or domestic fairy, noted for his 
Utile felt hat. 

Hd'der, Scandinavian god of 
darkness, typical of night. Tic is called 
the blind old god. Balder is the god of 
light, typical of day. According to fable, 
niidcr killed Balder with an arrow made 
of mistletoe, but the gods restored him to 
life ogmn. 

idlBdar, the bHnd old god. 

Whose feet are slkod with idlenee. 

LougfoUow, Tegnxr'i Death. 

Hodge, Gammer Gurton’s goodman, 
whose breeches she was repairing when 
lost hftt needle.—Mr. S. Master of 
A^, Gammer Gorton's Needle (1651). 

V" Mr. S, is said to be J. StiU, aftor- 
*^**^‘^P of Bath and Wells, but in 
tool he was only eight years old. 

Hodges {John), one of Waverley’s 
W. Scott, 'Wamerley (time, 

landlord of Bertram, by 
Morwyn Hall.—Sir W, 
nerin^ (time, Oeoige 11.). 

{Gaffer), a puritan.—Sir 



Hodge'i^A 


W. Scott Peeeril of the Peak (time, 
Charles II.). 

Hoel (2 syl.), king of the Armoricon 
Britons, and nephew of king Arthur, 
llocl sent an army of 16,000 men to 
assist his uncle against the Saxons (fiOl;. 
In 609, being driven from his kingdom 
by Clovis, ho took refuge in England; 
but in 513 he recovered his throne, and 
died in 543. 

[.irtAuv], calling to hir aid 
nis kinsman Howel, brought from Brittany tbe Icbs, 
TburamiMwtliey unite . . . [and oonguir Vumaxiiru at 

Ltneoitd 

Drayton, Pelyolbien, Ir. (1012}. 

llo'el, son of prince Hoel and Lla'ian. 
Prince Hoel was slain in h.attle hy his 
half-brother David king of Xorth Wales, 
and Llaian, with her pon, followed the 
fortunes of prince Madoc, who migrated 
to North America. Young llocl was 
kidnapped by OcelPopan, an Az'tec, and 
earned to A//tlan for a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the Azteenn gods. He was 
confined in a cavern without food; hut 
Co'atol, n young Aztecan wife, took pity 
on him, visited him, .supplied him with 
food, and assisted Madoc to release him. 
—Southej’, Madoc (1805). 

Hoamescar, a German mode of 
punishment, which consisted in carrying a 
dog on the bhouldcrsfor a certain number 
oi miles. 

PliKietiis enmtes oceuwv d« inatvrrsaUon, do bi pelnt 
hounii.uite du ha i iicsccir, puiiv con&lsUac h tiure portrr 
un chifn pendant pliuipura sur leu ^iiaulira du 

condinmd.—1’. W. toihenii, L'Lmpire d’AUe^yne. 

Ho'garth ( William), called “ The 
Juvenal of Painters ” (1095-1764). 

Ho'garth {The Scotthh), David Allan 
(1744-179(}). 

HogartH of Novelists, Henry 

Fielding (1707-1764). 

Hog Xiane, Whitechapel, London; 
• afterwards called ” Petticoat Lane," and 
now “ Middlesex Street." 

Hohenlin'den, in Bavaria, famous 
for the battle fought in November, 1801. 
between tlie Austrians under Klenau, and 
the French ondet Morean. The French 
remained the victors, with 10,000 pri¬ 
soners. 

‘Tia mom; but ocaree yon level Ktii 
Can pierce the war<lottdt roOfaiK dun, 

% \rherc ftirioua Frank and Oery Him 
Shout In their tnlphimaa canopy. 

OampbeU, Battle gf HehenmiSm (1801). 

Hold'enough {Master NehemM), a, 
presbyterian preacher, ejected from his 
pulpit ^ a military preacher.—Sir W. 
Scott, Woo^toek (time, CommoAWcaltli). 
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HOLY MAID OF KENT. 


Holidai3r. When Anaxag'oras was 
dyingt and was asked what honour 
fihoTiM be conferred on him, he replied, 
“Give the boys a holiday ” (b.c. 500-428). 

Bc^iday {Eram,us)y schoolmaater in 
the Vale of Whitehorse.—Sir W. Scott, 
BjenUioorth (time, Elizabeth). 

Holiday Phrases, set speeches, 
hieh-down phrases. So holiday rmmnersy 
holiday clothes, meaning the “best” or 
those put on to make the best appear¬ 
ance. Hotspur, speaking of a fop sent to 
demand his prisoners, says to the king: 

Tn oMtqr holldky «nd lady terras 
He qtiesUoned me 

lBtni}/ir acti K 3 0597). 

Holipher'nes (i syL), called 
^'Englira Henry,” one of the Christian 
knights in the allied army of Godfrey, in 
the first crusade. He was slam by 
Dragu'tSsp syl.). (See lIoLOPHEnNFS.) 
—Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered, ix. (1575). 

Holland. Voltaire took leave ^ of 
Ihis country of paradoxes in the allite¬ 
ration following ;—“ Adieu ! canaux, 
canards, canaille^’ (Adieu! dykes, ducks, 
and drunkards). Lord Byron calls it: 

The irat«rland of Ontrbmen and of dit< hn, 

Wliow juniper ezpmaes ite beet Julre. 

Ibe poor man e aparkUns uibstitute fur nches 

Don Juan, z. 6J (1821) 

Holland, one of the three districts of Lin¬ 
colnshire. Where Boston stands used to 
be ..idled “High Holland.” The other two 
elistncts are, Lindsey, the highest land ; 
and Kesteren, the western part, famous 
for its heaths. Holland, the fen-lands in 
the south-east. 

and for that part of me [ZfncefMi 1 which me High 

UoUaiid' tall 

Where Boeton aeated 1% by plenteous Wytham't fall . . . 
J\a other tract of land doth like abundance jicid 

Drayton, PotyolUon, zzv (1632). 

Holies Street (London). So called 
from John Holies duke of Newcastle, 
father of Heurietta Cavendish countess' 
of Oxford and Mortimer. (See Hex- 
itlBTTA Strebt.) 

Holman (Lieutenant James), the 
blind traveller (1787-1867), 

Hol'opherne (Tkitbal), the great 
flopbister, who, in the conrse of five years 
and three months, taught Gargantua to 
eay his A B C backwards.—Babel^is, 
G^rgmtua, i. 14 (1533). 

Holopber'nes (4 sul), a pedantic 
sdioolmaster, who speaks like a dic¬ 
tionary. The character is meant for John 
Floiio, a teacher of Italian in London, who 


published, in 1598, a dictionary called 
A World of Words. He provf»ed the 
retort by condemning wholesale the 
English dramas, which, he siud, were 
“ neither right comedies, nor right 
t^^;edies, but perverted histones without 
decorum.” The following sentence is a 
specimen of the style in which he talked. 

The deer wu . . In $aaguU (blood), rfpe w • BOme* 
water who now homteth like a Jewel In the eer ot otUa 
(the <ikf, the welkin, the heaven); and anon telltQi 1QM& 
rrnb on the Uea of terra (the sod. the land, the earth},-, 
bhakespeore, /mm'* Labour'* Lott, ait Iv. te. t (IBM). 

Jlolophernes is an imperfect ana¬ 
gram of “Joh’nes Florio,”tne first and 
last letters being omitted. * 

Holy Bottle (7W Tjracle of the), 
the object of Pantag'ruel’s search. ^ He 
visited various lauds with his friend 
Panurge (2 syL), tlie last place being 
the island of Lantcm-land, where the 
“ bottle ” was kept in an alabaafnr fount 
in a magnificent temple. When the 
party amved at the sacred spot, tiie 
pnestess threw something into the fount; 
whereupon the water began to bubble, 
and tlie word “ Dnnk ” issued from the 
“bottle.” So tlie whole party set to 
drinking Falcrnian wine, and, being 
inspired with dninkenncss, raved with 
prophetic madness ; and so the romance 
ends.—Rabelais, Dantuyrucl (1545), 

Like Pantoitruel and hla companions in quest of the 
"Oiacleol the BotUe' —Sterim 

Holy Brotherhood (The), in 
Spam called Santa liermandad, was an 
association for the suppression of high¬ 
way robbery. 

The Uueves, . . biUeving the Hidjr Brotherhood wu 
comliiK, got up in s hiinjr and alarmed their com¬ 
panions.—Lesace, Oil Bla*, 1 .9 (1719). 

Holy Island, Lindisfame, in the 
German Sea, about eight miles from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, ft was once tiis 
see of the famous St, Chithbert, but now 
the bishopric is that of Durham, The 
niins of the old cathedral are still 
visible. 

Ireland used to be so called, on account 
of its uumerous saints. 

Guernsey was so called in the tenth 
century, on account of the great number 
of monks residing there. 

Rttgen was so called by the Slavonic 
VariM. 

Holy Maid of Kents Kliaabeth 
Barton, who incited the Roman CbthoUca 
to resist the progress of the Reformation^ 
and pretended, to act under divine in- 
spiration. She was executed in 15^ 
for ''predicting” that the king (HesuV 
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VIU.) would did A sudden death if he 
divhrced queen Katharine and married 
Anne Bolejm. At one time she was 
thought to be inspired with a prophetic 
gift, and even the lord chancellor, sir 
Thomas More, was inclined to tliink so. 

Holy Mother of the Bussians. 

Moscow is so called. 

HolsrweU Street, London. So 
called from a spring of water “ most 
sweet, salubrious, and clear, whose runnels 
murmur over the shining stones." 

*** Other similar wells in the suburbs 
of London were Clerkenwell and St. 
Clement’s Well^ 


was called by Tasso, Omro Ferrare^ 
(1474r>1588). 

Homer of the Franks {The). 
Angilbert was so called by Charlemagne 
(died 814). 

Homer of the French Drama 
{The). Pierre Corneille was so called by 
sir Walter Scott (1606-1684), 

Homer of Philosophers (TAc), 

Plato (B.C. 429-347). 

Homer the Younger, Philiscos, 
one of tlie seven Pleiad poets of Alex¬ 
andria, in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos. 


Home, Sweet Home. The words 
of this popular pong are by John Howard 
Payne, an American. It is introduced 
m his melodrama called Ctari or The 
Maid of Milan. The music is by sir 
Henry Bishop. 

Homer {The British). Milton is so 
called on Cray’s monument in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Ko mote the Grecian nnue unilvalM retgni; 

To Britain let the nation!) Iioniage iiay : 

She fdt a Homer’s Ore lu Miltuu's slialiis, 

A. Bliidar'a rapture in the lyre of Gray, 

Ilcftner {The Casket)^ an edition of 
Homer corrected by Aristotle, which 
Alexander the Creat carried about with 
him, and placed in the golden casket 
richly studded with gems, found in tJio 
tent of Darfus. Alexander said there 
was but one thing in the w’orld worthy to 
be kept in so precious a casket, and that 
was Aristotle’s Homer. 


Homer {TJ^ Celtic)^ Ossian, son of 
Fingal king of Morven. 

Homer {The Oriental), Fordusi. the 
Persian poet, who wrote the Chdh Nameh 
or history of the Persian kings. It con¬ 
tains 120,000 1 'erses, and was the work of 
thirty years (940-1020). 

Homer (The Prose). Henry Fielding 
me novelist is called by Byron “The 
I^M Homer of Human Nature" (1707- 
1764). 


Homer {The Sootm), WUliam Wilkie, 
author of The Hpigon^iad (1721-1772). 


oiip Dramatic Poets 
fhej. So Shakespeare is called by 
►rydea (1664-1616). 

15* ft* 5?“**' father of our «lr«matle 
nre Bon, but 


Homer of ^’erra'ra ( m). Ariosto 


Homer a Cure for Ague. It 
is an old super«.tition that if the fourth 
biiok of the Iliad is laid under the head 
of a patient suffering from quartan ague, 
it will cure him at once. Screnus Sam- 
monicus, preceptor of Gordian, a noted 
physician, says; 

Mteoniie lUaclos quartum nippoae tlmenfl. 

/’TOO. SO. 

Homeric Characters. 

Aoamkmnon, haughty and imperious; 
Acifii.Lp:s, brave, impatient of command, 
nud relentless ; Djumku, brave as Achil¬ 
les, but obedient to authority; Ajax the 
iSreatcr, a giant in stature, fool-hardy, 
arrogant, and conceited; Nrstoic, a sage 
old man, garrulous on tiio glories of his 
youthful days; Ui.Tsisks, wise, crafty, 
and arrogant;^ pArnocLoa, a ♦gentle 
friend; TiiKKsixKS, a scurrilous dema¬ 
gogue. 

Hbctor, the protector and father of 
his country, a brave soldier, an affection¬ 
ate husband, a wise counsellor, and a 
model prince; SARrfiDox, the farourite 
of the gods, gallant and generous; 
Paris, a gallant and a fop ; Truilus, 
“the prince of chivalry;” Priam, a 
tvoken-spirited old monarch. 

IIelkn, a heartless beauty, faithless, 
and fond of pleasure; Axurom'acuG, a 
fond young mother and affectionate wife; 
Cassandra, a querulous, croaking pro¬ 
phetess ; IIrcuua, on old she-bear rubbed 
of her whelps. 

Homespxm {Zektel), a farmer ol 
Castleton. Being turned out of his farm. 
he,g<l»s to Lon win to seek his fortune. 
Though quite illiterate, he has warm 
affections, noble principles, and a most 
ingenuous mind. Zekiel wins ^620,000 by 
a Tottery ticket, bought by his deceased 
father. 

Cicely HmespUHt sistex of Zekiel, b»- 
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troibed to Dick DottIos (lor ft short 
time the Hon. Dick Dowlas). When 
CSceiy Went to London with hor brother, 
she took ft sitoatinn w ith Cnrohne Dor- 
3 Dn«r, JUKss Dormer married “the hcir- 
nl-law’* of baron Duberly, and Cicely 
married Dick Dowlas.—G. Colinan, The 
Hetr-at-lMW (1797). 

Hominy (JH*’s.). philosopher and 
autlioicss, wife of major ITominy, and 
** mother of the modem Gracchi,” as slie 
called her daughter, who lived at Now 
Thcrmopylas three da\s this sidt of 
“ JBden,^’ in America. Mrs. Hominv was 
considered by her countrymen a “ very 
choice spirit."—C. Dickens, Martin Chuz~ 
(1844). 

Homo, man. Said to be a corruption 
of OMO; the two O’s icpresent the two 
eyes, and the M the rest of tlie human 
^e. Dante says the gaunt face of a 
starved man resembles the letter “ ni.” 

Who read the n line 
For man iiixin tiu fnreliuul, there tlie M 
Had traced uio-<t t lainly 

Dints, I'urjaloti', xuil (llOSh 

**.* The two downstroKcis ropre-scnt 
the contour, and the V of the iKter re¬ 
presents the nose. Hence the human 
face is l*y“i. 

Honest George. General George 
Monk, duke of Albemarle, was so called 
by the Cromwelhtes (IG08-1670). 

Honest Man. DiogenC s, being asked 
one day what he was searching for bo 
diligently that he needed the light of a 
lantern in broad day, reiilicd, “ An honest 
man.” 

Searched with lantern Kitht to find %a honest man 

Southey, kotUrvk, tie, kxi. (1814}. 
Still wiUhe hold liiii I intern up to stun 
Hiofoce of monarLlj!! I»r an ]i meit inun 

Affo (j/ liiunit, X. (1831). 

Honest Thieves (The), The 
“^eves” are Ruth and Arabella, tp^o 
heiresses, broiiglit up by justice Da}', 
tmstce of the cbtatcb of Ruth and guar> 
dian of Arabella. The two girls wish 
to many colonel Carelcbs and captain 
Manly,^ but do not know how to get 
possession of their property, which is in 
the handb of jnstice Day. It so happens 
t^t D8*y goes to pay a visit, and the two 

S ' Is, finding the key of his strong box, 
p themselves to the deeds, e^<c., to 
wludi they are respectively entitled. 
Kn. Day, on hor return, accuses them 
at robbery; but Manly bays, “ Madam, 
th^y have taken nothing but what is 
iheur own. They are honest thieves, 1 
•MfOre you.’*—T, Knight (a farce). 


This is a mere ri/ao&nenio of TAt 
Committee p670), by the Hon. rix R. 
Howard. Most of tho names arc identical, 
but “ obtain Manly" is substituted for 
colonel Blunt. 


Honesty. Timour used to boast that 
during his reign a diild might cany a 
purse of gold from furthest esat to 
furthest w^t of his vast empire without 
fear of being robbed or molested.—Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, etc. (1776-^), 

A similar state of things existed in 
Ireland, brought about by the adminis* 
tration of king Biien. A young lady 
of great beauty, adorned with jewels, 
ui dertook a joumey^alrae from one end 
of the kingdom to the other; but no at¬ 
tempt was made upon her honour, nor 
was hhe robbed of her jewels.—^Warner, 
Jlistorif, of Ireland, i. 10. 

Thomas Moore has made this the 
subject of one of his Irish Melodies, i. 
(“ Rich and Rare were the Gems she 
Wore,” 1814). 

Honey. Glaucus, son of Minos, was 
smotliered in a cask of honey. 

Honeycomb (Will), a fine gentle¬ 
man, the great authority on the fashions 
of the day. He was one of the members 
of tlic imaginary club from which the 
Fpcctnior issued .—The Rotator (1711- 
1713). 

sir Koger (1« CoTerlvy, a coimtiF gontltnua, to vfaom 
refereiiiv mu made when nutters eonneetad with 
afijun wero In question i W 111 Honeycomb can law on 
aU thinss concerning tbo gay world; taptalii Btatiy 
stood up for ibe anny; and sir andmr Fnqport rapie- 
sented tho comniorcial Intemt—ChMabOf^ Jtoew 
IMtrature, 1. 608. 


Honeycombe (Mr,), the uxorious 
husband of Mrs. Honeycombe^ and father 
of Polly. Self-willed, passiouate, and 
tyrannical. He thinks to buUy Poll^ 
out of her love-nonsense, and by locking 
her in her chamber to keep her safe, 
forgetting that “love laughs at lock¬ 
smiths.” and “ where there's a will there'* 
a way.” 

Mrs, Honeycmdie, the dtam-dirbkingi 
maudling, foolish wife of Mr« Kosey- 
combe, always ogling him, calling him 
“ lovey,” “ Bweetmg,” or “ deftiw* 
generally muzzy, and obfuscajiea with 
cordials or other messes. 

Polly Monay&mbe, tho daughter of 
and Mrs. Honeycombe; Muckted hy 
novels, and as full of romancft is 
Quixote. Mr. Ledger, a stiHdC'^UK^c^' 

S iys his addresses to her; but 
ui, and determines to elope with 
Scribble, an attoinoy*8 cIork,«ttdi>l!Ehe^ 
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of her nurao. This folly, however, is 
hftp^y interrupted. — G. Cohnun the 
«1^, Pdily JiiMeycombe (17G0), 

Honeymazi (Charles), a free-and- 
oasy clerg^ao, of social habits and 
liuent spe^.—^Inacketay, The Newconm 
< 1666 ). 

Honeymoon (Tlte), a comedy by 
J, Tobin (1804). The general seneme 
resembles that of the Taming of the Shrew, 
viz., breaking'in an unruly colt of high 
mettle to the harness of wifely life. The 
duke of Aranza marries the proud, over¬ 
bearing, but beautiful Juliana, eldest 
daughter of After marriage, 

he takes her to a mS&n hut, and pretends 
he is only a peasant, who must work for 
his daily bread, and that his wifo must 
do the household drudgery. He acts 
with great gentleness and nhection; and 
by tlie end of the month, Juliana, being 
thoroughly reformed, is introduced to 
the castle, whore slie finds that her hus¬ 
band after all is the duke, and that she is 
the duchess of Aranza. It is an excellent 
and well-w'ritten comedy. 

Houeywood, “ the good-natured 
man,” whose proiicrty is made the prey 
•of swindlers, llis uncle, sir W'illiam 
Honeywood, in order to rescue him from 
shar^iers, causes him to be seized for a 
bill to which he has lent his name ‘Ho a 
friend who absconded,” By this arrest 
the young man is taught to discriminate 
between real friends and designing 
knaves. Honeywood dotes on Miss ^ch- 
land, but fancies she loies Mr. Lofty, 
and therefore forbears to avow his love; 
eventually, however, all comes right. 
Honeywood promises to “ reserve his pity 
for real distress, and his friendship for 
true merit.” 

^oogb tnid(»«d to tha light, [0*] had not courage to 
■’***•*!?• iBU] cbiulty WMa but injustico j 
Act? **“*^"*“*f «ndlA<f] Menddiip but 

Sir WUtiem Jfonffyvoood, uncle of Mr. 
Honwwood “ the good-natured man.” 
oir William sees wwh regret the ^ults 


Man (1767). 


<I618)****^ Fletcher, The Loyal Sitbjeci 

iHonjo'ri^ g fair but lutughiy dasie. 


greatly loved by Theodoro of Bavenna; 
but the lady ‘‘hated him alone,” and 
“the more he loved the more she dis¬ 
dained.” One day, she saw, the ^ost 
of Guido Cavalcanti hunting with two 
maatitfs a damsel who despised his love 
and who was doomed to suffer a year for 
every month she had tormented him. 
Her torture was to be hunted by dogs, 
tom to pieces, disomboweled, and re¬ 
stored to life again every Friday. This 
vision so acted on the mind of Honoria, 
that she longer resisted the love of 
Theodore, but, ‘‘with the full consent of 
all, she changed her state.”—Dryden,, 
Theodore and Honoria (a poem). 

This tale is from Boccaccio, 2?a- 
camcron (day v. 8). 

Honour (Mrs.), the waiting gentle¬ 
woman of Sophia Western.—Fielding, 
Torn Junes (17*19), 

Tim Is worse than Sopbr Wcslem and Mrs. Honour 
about Ton) Joues's broken eim.—l*iot. J. Witeoa. 

Honour and Glory Griffiths. 
Captain Griffitlis, in the reign of William 
IV., was so called, bccaube he used to 
address his letters to the Admiralty, to 
‘•Their Honours and Glories at the 
Adinirolty.” 

Honour of the Spear, a tourna¬ 
ment. 

He came to Ruha’s echolnithHlI^ and eouRht the honour 
of the qicar.—Uiiuaii, Th* II ai* hm-TIutna,. 

Honours (Crushed by His or Her). 

Tarpeia (3 syl.), daughter of ijarpeins 
(governor of the citadel of Rome), pro¬ 
mised to open the gates to Tatius, if his 
soldiers w'ould give her the ornaments 
they wore on their arms. As the soldiers 
entered the gate, they threw on her their 
shields, and crashed her to death, saying, 
“These are the ornaments we Sabines 
wear on our arms.” 

Draco, the Athenian legislator, was 
Crushed to death in the theatre of ASglna 
by the number of caps and cloaks 
showered on him by the audience, as a 
mark of honour. 

_ Elagab'alus, the Roman emperor, ic- 
vited the leading men of Rome to a 
banquet, and, under pretence of showing 
them honour, rained roses upon ^lem till 
they were smothered to death. 

l^ood (i2o6in), a famous English out¬ 
law. Stow places him in the reign.of 
lUchard but others make him live at 
divers periods between Cmur de Lion and 
Edward IL His chief haunt was Sher¬ 
wood Forest, in Hottl&ghamshire. Anciea 
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ballads abotind with anecdotes of his per" 
■onal cooxage, his skill in archery, his 
generosity, and great populantv. It is 
said that he robbed the rich, but gave 
largely to the poor, and protected 11011100 
and chUdren with tlmalroub magna¬ 
nimity. According to tradition, he was 
treacherously bled to death bi a nun, at 
the command of his kinsman, the prior 
of Kirkless, in Notti, 

Stukelcv asserts that Robin Hood ii 
Robert Fit/ooth, c.iil of Huntnigdoii, 
and it is probable that his name '1 o(/, 
like Capet giren to tlie lunch king 
Hugnes, refers to the c ipe or hood n hicli 
he usually n ore. 

The chief incidents of hii life are 
recorded by Stow. I’lNon lus colhcted 
a volume of soiub, b.Ul ids, mid anecdote*, 
called Rchin Hood . . . that CtUhtaUd 
JOnqluih Ovthiw (iTfl'j). Sir W. Sott ha» 
miroducod him m his no\ d c xllc-d Jt un- 
Aoe^ nhieh m iktthe outlaw couteuiporai^ 
with Cceur clc Lion. 

Hobin Hood's Mtn. The most notul of 
his folloiicrs wtie Little .lohn, nhose 
surname nas Niulor, his chipliin fnir 
Tuck; ■\\illmm Scaikt, .Scathelooke (i 
syl.), or Soadlock, somttime«« called two 
brothers ; Will St util or Stiikeh ; Mutch 
the miller's son ; and tlio in iid Marian. 

rbar iKsidPthebutt* tharL l 
Bold Knhli) lluo<l ii U tU In'. I iiul 
>mr Tuik null st tif mil cun I 
OM Sintl cluuke (L »//) with lib. sutlj siowl. 

Maid Manui liiir i>ory b nr 
Scailet, Olid Mulch and Littlo John 
, bir 11 St tt 


Hope {The Bard oO* Thomas Campw 
bell, who wrote The Pt^tsvres of Hope, in 
two parts (1777-1844). 

Hope (The Cape of Good), originally 
called “ The Cape of Storms.” 

Similarly, the Kuxinc (i,e. "hos¬ 
pitable ") Sea was originally called by 
the Greeks the Axine (i.c. "the in¬ 
hospitable”) Sea. 

For the “ Spirit of the Cape,” sea 

xVu VMA&IOIC. 

Hope the Motive Power of 
AIL 

Ihp amMtious pnnee doUi hope to conquer all; 

Tlie dukn, earli, lordc and kitiphta hope to beklhStr 
Tiie pi iJ itu bnt i. to puiJk tat pl^uh poll, 

Ibe Uw}in hope to ] iirtheM voiidiuus ttitngi; 

Ihe nucbbrnU hope for no leei rei konuifp, 

Tlie pernaut bopet to get a tei luo l/imnj at least; 

All men are guLsts wlnre Hope doth bold the feast. 

G (in!.coi,{ii« 7A«/Vultas qf llarre, SS (ihed 1977)b 

Hope Diamond (The), a blue 
brilliant, weighing 44) carats. 

It IS supposed that this diamond is tine 
same as the blue diamond bought by 
Louia XIV. in lGb8, of Tavernier. It 
weighed 10 the rough 112) carat«i, and 
filter being out 67) carats. In 171)2 it 
wah lost. In 18.10, Mr. Daniel Ibliason 
came into pohschaion of a blue diamond 
without any tuitocedcnt history; this 
was bought bj Mr. Heniy Thomas Hope, 
and IS called " Ihc Hope Diamond.” 

Hope of Troy (The), Hector. 

[ ffe] stood auuust them, as the Uopo of Tltqr 
Against the ?,rstks 

bbakespsart, 1 lltwry VI. act II so 1 (lOM) 


Hookem (J/> ), paitner of liwier 
Clippuroe at Waierlei Honour -Sir W. 
Scott, Waeciley (time", George II.). 


Hop (Ilobin), the hop plant. 

Get Into Ui, h« p sard f w iir,« It Is time 
To teich Ktibin Hup eli his { >li huw to rlimb 

T Tuiser the HunitM I'Mutt ^Gooi 
Jlutbunihji sU 17 (1117) 


Hope. The name of the lirst woman, 
according to Grecian raithologv, was 
Panddra, made by Hephaestos (1 vlam) 
out ot earth. She was called Pandora 
(“all-gifted”) because all the deities con¬ 
tributed something to her charms, She 
mamed Epime'theus (4 syL), m whoso 
bouse was a box which no mortal ought 
open. Curiosity induced X'andurato peep 
into when out fiew all tlie lUn of 
hmnantty, and she had just time tdclobe 
the lid to prevent the escape of Hope 
»!so. 


mwn man and nature mnurnod their first deuy .. 
A Ml farwok the friendless. gnUty wind, 

Urt HQpfr-tiia ebarmer hngertd stlU behind. 

< QmdpImII, iWmiWM qr Begte, I. (ITJO) 


Hopeful, a companion of Christian 
after the death of raithful at Vaniti 
Fair.—Runyan, The Fdarun's Progress, i. 
(1678). 

Hope-on-High. Bomby, n pnn- 
tanicaf character, draw'n by Beaumont 
and hletthcr. 

" WeU,” said Wildrake, *' I think T can make a Hope- 
on Hl)(b Uuiiiby as well as tbou caiMt''.-4Sr W. Scott. 
IfOQiiilitUCil, vtl 

Hopkins (Jratthew), of Manningtroe, 
m Essex, the witch-finder. In rae year 
he caused sixty persons to be hanged as 
reputed witches. 

Between three and four thousand penoatSaStead 
for witchcraft between IM and UWL—Or. Z. <jus> 


Ilophms (Nicholas), a Chattrenx ffiart 
who prophesied "that neither the kmfi 
[Henry VII/.'] nor his heirs should 
prosper, bnt that the duke of Buckingld^ 
should govern England.” 

lit OcfiA Dwtdvtl monk, HopUiUL hath "“df iMB mla 
rhlef. 

2 nd Oenf Ttat waa ha that fed him with Iris prtpli*?* 

Shak^pean, rremy riU, an U. aw 1 USDU> 


1 


1 
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Hop-o**t)iy>Tliumb, a character in 
several nursery tales. Tom Thumb and 
Ilop-o’-my-thumb are not the same, 
althoufth they are often confounded vrith 
each outer. Tom Thumb was the son of 
fieasants, knighted by king Arthur, and 
was killed by a spider; but Ilop-o’-my- 
thurob was a nix, the same as the German 
ilaumlimj, the French k petit poiicc, and 
the Scotch or Tamlane. He 

was not a human dwarf, but a fay of 
usual fairy proportions. 

You Stttmp-o''4b»-gtttt»r, yon Hop-o'-my-thumb. 

Your UuBbaiid must from Ulliout come. 

Kune O liaru, AlkUi* (1778). 

Horace, sonltf Gronte (2 syl.) and 
lover of Agnes. He first secs A^es in a 
balcony, and takes off his hat in passing. 
Agnes returns his salute, “ pour nc point 
manquer h la civility.’* He again takes 
off his hat, and she again returns the 
compliment. He Iiows a third time, and 
she returns his “politeness” a third time. 
“II passe, vient, repasse, ct tmijours me 
fait a chaque fois nVerenee, ct moi 
nouvelle rdvt^rcncc aussi je lui rendois.” 
An intimacy is soon establislied, which 
ripens into love. Oronte tells his son he 
intends liim to marry the daughter of 
Enrique (2 syl.), which he refuses to do; 
but it turns out that Agnes is in fact 
Enrique’s daughter, so that love and 
obedience are easily reconciled.—Molibre, 
L'^cok de$ Femmes (1662). 

Horace (The Ewflish). Ben Jonson is 
80 called by Dckkerthe dramatist (1674- 
1637). 

Cowley was preposterously called by 
George duke of Buckingham “The Pindar, 
Horace, and Virgil of England” (1618- 
1667). 

^ Horace ( T%e French). Jean Mocrinus or 
; Salmon (1490-1567). 

• Viene Jean de Beronger is called “The 
Horace of France,” and “The French 
j Bums ” (1780-1867). 

[■(1^^1669)"^ A. Ferreira 

i ‘^pani’sA), Both Lnpercio 

■Tofn broflier Bartolome are 

180 called. 

—Brlemifi (2 syl,), cn- 
i ^ Lascours; Wt after the 

Ogari'ta iilias Martha. 


^oi<fe.-E. Stirling, T 
Vrpium of the Froxen Sea (1866). ® 

Horatia^ da«ghter of floratiuo “fl 


HORATIUS. . 

Homan father.” She was engaged to 
Caiua Curiatins, whom her surviving 
brother slew in the well-known combat 
of the three Romans and three Albans. 
For the purpose of being killed, she in¬ 
sulted her brother PubUtis in his triumph, 
and spoke disdainfully of bis “ patriotic 
love," which he preferred to filial and 
brotherly affection. In his anger he 
stabbed his sister with his sword.— 
'W'hitehead, The Roman Father (1741). 

Hora'tio, tlic intimate friend of prince 
ITamlet.—Shakespeare, Hamlet Rnnoe of 
Denmark (1696). 

Hora'tio, the friend and brother-in-law 
of lord AFtamont, who discovers by 
accident that Calista, lord Altamont's 
bride, has been seduced by Lothario, and 
informs lord Altamont of it. A duel 
ensues between the bridegroom and the 
libertine, in which Lothario is killed; and 
('alinta stabs herself.—N. Ro\ve,'y%tf Fair 
I'cndent (1708), 

Horatius, “tlie Roman father.” 
lie is the father of tlic three lloratii 
chosen by the Roman senate to espouse 
the cause of Rome against the Albans. 
He glories in the choice, preferring his 
country to his offspring. Ilis dangler, 
Iloralin, was espoused to one of the 
Curiatii, and was slain by her Rur>’iving 
brother for taunting him with mnrder 
under the name of patriotism. The old 
man now renounced his son, and Vould 
have given him up to justice, but king 
and people interposed in his behalf. 

1‘Mius Horatius, the surviving son 
of “the Roman fatlier.” He protended 
flight, and as the Curiatii pursued, “ but 
not with equal speed," he slew them one 
bv one as they c.mie up.—Whitehead, 
fhc Roman Father (1741). 

Horatius [Codes], captain of the 
bridge-gate over tlie Tiber. When Pori- 
sSna brought his host to replace Tarquin 
on the throne, the march on the city 
was so sadden and rapid, that the consul 
said, “ The foe will be upon us before 
we can cut down the bridge,” Horatius 
exclaimed, “If two men will join me, I 
will undertake to give the enemy play 
till tlm bridge is cut down.” Spurios 
Lartius and H^uinius volunteered to join 
him in this bold enterprise. Three men 
came against them and were cut down 
Three others met the same fate. Then 
the lord of Luna came with his brand 
“ which none but he could wield,” but the 
Tuscan was also despatched. Horatius 
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ihffiQ ordered hie fcvro companions to make 
good their escape, and they just crossed 
^ bridge as it fell in with a crash. The 
brid^ l^ing down, Horatius threw him¬ 
self into toe Tiber and sw.nin safe to 
shore, amidst the applauding shouts of 
both armies.—Lord Xiat'aniny, Lays of 
Ancient-Korna (“Horatius," 1812). 

Soreliound (2 si//.) or 
tvlyiiri (“white horehound ”), u’sed in 
coughs and pulmonary disorders, eithrrin 
the form of tea or solid candy. Black 
horehound or lialldta niyra is recom¬ 
mended in hysteria. 

Fm comforting the siilcen .tiul liter. Ret far Juice 
Foie horehouiiil. 

DRiyton, Polyolbitm, xlu. (1613). 

Horn {The Cape). So named by 
Bchouten, a Dutch mariner, wlio first 
founded it. He was born at Hoorn, in 
North Holland, and named the cape alter 
ois own native town, 

Horn (Kiny), hero of a French metrical 
romanc^ the original of our (Viilde Jlorne 
or The Qestc of Kyny Horn, The French 
romance is .ascribed to Slestrc Thomas; 
and Dr. Percy thinks the English romance 
is of the twelfth century, but this is pro¬ 
bably at least a century too early. 

Horn of Chastity and Fidelity. 

Morg^ la Faye sent king Arthur .a 
drinking-horn, from which no lady could 
drink Vmo was not true to her husband, 
and no knight who was not feal to his 
liege lord. Sir Lamorake sent this horn 
as a taunt to sir Mark king of Cornwall.— 
Sir T. Malory, Hatory of Trince Arthur. 
ii. 34 (1470). 

Ariosto’s enchanted cup. 

The cucholfTs drinkiny-horn, from which 
no “cuckold could drink without spil¬ 
ling the liquor.” (See Carai>oc, p. 1(J(]() 

La coupe encluintiie of Lafontaine. (See 
Chastity.) 

Home, in the proverb Til chance it, 
as old Home dul hia neck, refers to Home, 
a clergyman in Nottinghamshire, who 
eomminted murder, but escaped to the 
Continent. After several years, he de¬ 
termined to return to England, and when 
told of the danger of so doing, relied, 
** I’ll chance it.*^ He did chwee it; but 
being apprehimded, was tried, condemned, 
and exeented.—fhe Nevegate Calendar. 

Homor (Jaoi). the little boy who sat 
m * to eat nis Christinae piei and 
Ihoiiglft binuelf wondroualy clever be- 
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cause ho contrived to pull out a plum 
with his thumb. 

Stick Uamer Mttn a comer, 

Katina bts ClirUtniJt pie; 

Be put in hlii thiunb, nnd puiled out a tdutn, 
Sori^. " Wlut a gooU bo; am 1! ” 

Arurwrp aSpma 

In jfroies and Queries, xvi. 156^ several 
explanations are offered, ascribing a 
political meaning to the words qaotm— 
Jack Homer being elevated to a king’s 
messenger or king’s steward, and the 
“ plum " pulled out so cleverly being a 
valuable deed which the messenger 
abstracted. 

Horse. Tlie firA t^Tride and tame a 
horbe for the use of man was Melizyus 
king of Thessaly. (See Mblizyus.) 

I/orse (The Black), the 7th Dri^oik 
Guards (not tlie 7th Dragoons). &ey 
have black velvet facings, and theiV 
plume is black and white. At one time 
they rode black Lorscs. 

Horse (The Green), the 6th Dragoon 
Guards. (These are colled “ Tlic Princess 
Charlotte of >\'alps’. . . ”) Facings dark 
green velvet, but the plume is red and 
white. 

Horse t Tne IVXi’fc), the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. (These are called “ThePrince 
of W ales’. . .”) 

*+* All the Dragoon Guards have 
vHcet facings, except the tith (or “ Cara- 
biniers ”), which have white cloth facings. 
By “ facings ” are meant the collar and 
cuffs. 

N.B.—-“The white horse withii;i the 
Garter ’’ is not the heraldic insignia of the 
White Horse Regiment or 3ra DrogCon 
Guards, but of the 3rd Hussars (or “The 
King’s Own"), who have also a wlUte 
plume. This regiment used to be called 
“ The 3rd Inght Dragoons." 

Horse (Tlte Boyal), the Blues. 

Horae (The Wooden), a huge horse 
constructed by Ulysses and Diomed* for 
secreting soldiers. The Trojmas vrew 
told by Sinon it was an offering mode 
I by the Greeks to the sea>god, to ebmae 
a safe home-voyage, adding tiiat the 
blessing W(!>ttld pass from the Greeks to 
the Trojans if the horse were' plaeed 
within the city wails. The creouleo* 
Trojima drew the monster into ^ oty? 
but lUi night Sinon released tin imdiers 
from the negse and opened the jfttes to 
the Greek army. Ihe, seotiawe ^ore 
slain, the mty md in sevend pk>66»,SS.^ 
the inhabita^ put to the mroid* Toe 
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tiile ottho “Wooden Hone "fortns no part 
of Homer’s Itvad^ but is told by Virsil in 
his JEn^id. Viryil borrowed the tale from 
Arctmos of KHStus, one of the Cyclic 
poets, who related the story of ‘ the 
‘‘Wooden Horse’* and the “bumini; of 
Troy,” 

A very similar stratagem was em- 
]doyed in the sorenth century a.d. by 
Abu Obeidah in the siege of Arrcstnn, in 
Syria. He obtained leave of the governor 
to deposit in the citadel some old lumber 


which irnpededbis march. TAventy boxes 
(filled with soldiers) were accordingly 
placed there, and Abu, like the Greeks, 
pretended to mavcii homewards. At night 
the soldiers removed the sliding bottoms 
of the boxes, killed the sentries, opened 
the city gates, and took the toAvn.— 
Ocklcy, Iimortj of the Saracens, i. 185. 

The capture of Sark AA'as effected by a 
similar trick. A gentleman of the Nether¬ 


lands, with one ship, asked permission of 
theFrencli to bury one of his creAv in the 
chapel. The request was granted, but 
the coffin was full of arms. The pre¬ 
tended mourners, being well provided 
with arms, fell on the minrds and took 
the island bv surprise.—Perev, Anecdote^, 
243. 


Iltyrse {Merlin's Wooden), ClavilPno. 
This was tlic horse on which don Quixote 
effected the disencliantment of the infanta 
AntonomS.sia and others. (See Clavi- 
M5KO, P 194.) 


Jlorss {The Enchatded), a wooden 
horse with two pegs. By taming one the 
horse rose into the air, and by turning 
the o&er it descended Avhere and when 
the ^ rider listed. It was given by an 
Indian to the shah of Persia, as a Now 
Year’s gift. (See Fikouj! Schah.)— 
Aru&um NighU (‘ ‘ The Enchanted I lorae ”). 


Horse {The fifteen points of a good). 

A go^ hsTM iholdt haw three proii^Ttaet ef a man, 
urea tt a waman. three of a foxe. three o( a haare, ana 
watolanaae. OfanMn,boi<]e,i>rowde,andhiirdjra. Of 
ajraiMn, herN.hreaated, tolre of hcere, and «ae,r to move, 
w a/oec, a ftitr tajrne, (bort een, with a good trotte. Of 
r.?!!*’*' * f*®** a 4*7 head, and well reiinyiue. Of 
‘^syese ebrnn. a Oat leggo, oud a good hoof.— 
de Wonfe U«N|). 

Horae-liair breeds AnimalB. 
ACMrdiDg to legend, if the hiur of a horse 
into corrupted water, it will 
turn to an animal. 


On the death 
^ eeveral eompetitoxa for 
retsiaa crown, agreed that he wh 


horse ndghcd first should be appointed 
king. The horse of Darius neighed first, 
and Darius was made king. Lord Brooke 
calls him a Scythian; he was son of 
IlystospSa the satrap. 

Iha brave Seythtan 

Who found more sweetnen In hU bom'f neighing 

Than all the PhiTgian, Dorian, Ljrdian pla/ing. 

Lord Urooka, 

Horse Painted. Apellfis of Cos 
painted Alexander's horse so wonderfully 
Avell that a real horse, seeing it, began to 
neigh at it, supposing it to be alive. 

Myro the stotuary made a cow so true 
to life that several bulls were deceived 
by it. 

Velasquez painted a Spanish admiral 
so true to life that Felipe IV., mistaking 
it for the man, reproved the supposed 
officer sharply for Avasting his time in a 
painter’s studio, when he ought to be with 
his fleet. 

Zeuxis painted some grapes so admir¬ 
ably tlmt birds flew at them, thinking 
them real fruit. 

Parrhosios of Ephesus painted a 
curtain so inimitably that Zeuxis thong^ht 
it to be a real curtain, and bade the artist 
draw it aside iliat he might see the 
painting behind. 

(luintin Matsys of Antwerp painted a 
1)cc on the outstretched leg of a fallen 
angel so naturally that when old Mandyn, 
the artist, returned to his studio, he tried 
to friglitcn it array Avith his pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Horse of Brass {The), a'present 
from the king of Araby and Ind to 
Cambuscan* king of Tartary. A person 
AArhispered in its ear where he wisned to 
go, and having mounted, turned a pin, 
vrhereupon the brazen steed rose in the 
air as high as the rider wished, and 
within twenty-four hours landed him at 
the end of his journey. 

* Thb itted of bnu. that nuily anti well 

Can, In the sniee ef a doy natiiml, . .. 

Bearen vour botljr into every place 
To which yonr hearth wiUeth for to pace. 

Chaucer, CaHterhury folM (“The Squlro't Xole.'* 1388), 

Horst (Cofwtwfe), one of the in¬ 
surgents at Libge.—Sir W. Scott, Quentin 
J>wv:ard (time, Edward IV.). 



tried to throw the suspicion of toe crime 
on lady Dedlock.—U. Dickmis, Bleak 
Home (1858}* 
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Horten'sio, a siutor to Bianca the 
younger sister of Katharina “the Shrew.” 
Katharina and Bianca are the daughters 
of Bautista.—Shakespeare, Tamnuj of the 
Shrew (1594). 

Jlortcniio, noted for his chivalrous love 
and valour.—Massinger, The Bashjul 
Lover (1636). 

Horwendillus, the court at which 
Hamlet lived. 

This is that Bainlet. . . »ho lived at the court of 
HorsendiUus, WO jtar* before »e were bom —II iriiti 

Hosier’s Ohost (Admiral), a ballad 
by Richard Glover (1739). Adniir.il lIoMer 
was sent with twentv 8.iil to the Spanish 
West Indies, to block up the galleons of 
tJiat country. He arntod at the Basti- 
mentos, near Portobollo, but had stnet 
orders not to attack the toe. IIis men 
perished by disease but not m fight, and 
the admiral himself died of a broken 
heart. After Vernon’s victory, Hosier 
and his SOOO men rose, “all in dreary- 
hammocks shrouded, which for winding- 
sheets they wore.” and lamented the 
cruel orders that forbade them to attack 
the foe, for “ with tw'entv ships he surely 
could have achieved what Vernon did 
with only six.” ('see (Jm >\ ili r ) 

Hospital of Compassion, the 
house of correction. 

I A troop of tlguvreU carriod me to the boipital of 
COD' i4iidion —t^ge, Oil Bliu, vti 7 (17 iS) 


Hongh'ton (Sei^eant), in Waverley’s 
regiment.--Sir W. Scott, Waverle^ (time, 
George II.). 

Hounslow, one of a gang of thieves 
that conspire to break into lady Bonnti- 
ful’shouse.—^Farquhar, The Beaux' Strata¬ 
gem (1705). 

Houri, pin. Houris, the viiig^ns of 
paradise; so called from their large black 
eves (4ur of o'/un)* According to Mo¬ 
hammedan faith, an intercourse vvi^ these 
lovely women is to constitute the chief 
delight of the faithful in the “world to 
come."— Ai Karati. 

House judged by IT IBriok* Hie- 
rbcles, the compiler of a book of jests, 
tcllo 08 of a pedant who earned about a 
brick as a specimen of the house which 
he wished to sell. 

Ha tbat tritv to ratommand Sliadcaapenre bf leiact 
QUotationR, Kill aucwfd like the padant tn Hleradta. 
who nhan ha oflTired liUbonte toaiUd, eaittad a brick in 
lilt iMcket Id « 8|ietiinen —Di Johiiaon, /Vitfitea to 
Shaktipeart, 

House of "FsSxie, a magnificent 
palace erected on a lofty mountain of ice, 
and supported by rows of pillars on which 
arc inscribed the names of illustrions 
poets. Here the goddess of fame sits 
on a throne, and dispenses her capricious 
judgments to the crowd below w bo come 
to seek her favours.—Chaucer, JJouse of 
Fame. 


Hotspur. So Harry Percy was called 
from hi'j fierj’ temper, over which he had 
no control.—Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV. 
(1597). 


WlUtani Braalty (im-lSl?] had ‘ha true poetic an< 
thimauu . . Kona that 1 rememlier losReided even a 

porbon of that fine madiiev wIiIlIi ha threw out in 
Hotspur s fine rant about glory llw voira h ul the dis- 
aonama and at bmek the inspiring effatt of the trumpet 
—C Lamb 

Hotspur of Debate (The), lord 
Derby, called by lord Lytton, m New Tv- 
»ww, “ The Rupertof Debate ” (1799-1869) .</ 

Houd (1 svi«)i H prophet sent to 
preach repentance to the Aditcs (2 sy/.), 
and to reprove their king Shodad for his 
pride. As the Adites and their king 
refused to hear the prophet, God sent on 
the kingdom first a drought of three 
years’ duration, and then the Sarsar or 
icy wind for seven days, so that all the 
people perished. Houd is wntten “ H(pl ” 
in Kor&%y i. 


Umh itood tba prt^het Houd andcrM, 
"Wool wootoitam I wootoAdi 
Peatti ia gona op into her palaref I 
Woo I woe! a of guilt and punMunent I 
A dux of deaotaUon I '* 

Bwtluix, Tttlaba Mo Jlatrcyer, i. 41 (ITWf. 


House that Jack Built (The), a 
cumulative nursery story, in whi(^ every 
preceding statement is repeated after the 
introduction of a new one; thus: 


Thti is] the houw that dock built. 
nu U, the malt that lay in . . . 

IhU is the rat that eat . . 
nts if. the cat that killed . . . 

. TMis MJ the dos that worried . .. 

(TAu is] the cow with the cnunpled fiom, (iud 
tossed . . . 


7 [7Au is] the midden all forlorn, that mUked .. 

8 [7 Aw is] (he man nil tattered and tom, that kissed... 
S Tills Is the priestallsharan aodshom. that niarUed... 


A similar accumulation occurs in 
another nursery tale, with tiiis difference 
—the several clauses are repeated twice: 
once by entreaty of the old woman to 
perform some service to get her pig to 
cross over a bridge she may get 
home; and then uie reverse way, w£ra 
each b^ins the task requested of fhem# 
It begins with a statement that ah old 
woman went to market to bay a pig; 
they come to a bridge, which f2ie ^ 
would not go over, so the old woman 
called to a stick, and said: 

1. l«ii^./br]p(Kve&tgo«VMrili#1)lMs« 

told 1 ritan t gut to-nwbt. 

a (/Trui^bwi burn sthdi, stick won tbMtptg . * « 
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HROTHGAR. 


HUBERT. 


nioRiinR bedew the earth .—Scandmavian 
ifythmgj/. 

Hrothgar, king of Denmark, whom 
Beowulf delivered from the monster 
Greadel. Urothgar built Ileorot, a mag- 
oifioent palace, and here he distributed 
rings (treasure), and held bis feasts; but 
the monster Grendel, envious of his hap¬ 
piness, stole into the hall after a feast, 
and put thirty of the thanes to death in 
their sleep. The same ra%'ttgcs were 
repeated night after niglit, till Bcovulf, 
at the heail nf a mixed band of soldiers, 
went against him and slew him.— Beo- 
vndf (an Anglo-Saxon epic |)oem, sixth 
cental). 

Hry'mer, pilot of the ship Naijelfar 
(made of the “nails of the dead”).— Scan- 
aitMtian Mi/thoioyy. 

Hubba and Ingwar, two Danish 
chiefs, who, in 870, conquered Eaht Anglia 
and wintered at Thetford, in Norfolk. 
Sang Edmund fought against them, but 
was beaten and token prisoner. The 
Danidi chiefs offered him bis life and 
kingdom if he would renounce Chris¬ 
tianity and pay them tribute; but as he 
refused to do so, they tied him to a tree, 
shot at him with arrow's, and tlicn cut off 
his head. Edmund was therefore called 
“ St. Edmund.” Alu'rtd fought *>even 
battles with Hubba, and slew him at 
Abingdon, in Berkshire. 

Alured . . . 

In Hvra Sirave fougbten Soldi tluir champion Hubba 
chased, 

Aod alow bun in the end at SbxiKtnn (.irt 

Diarton, foli/ollHon, aiL (1813) 

Hubberd (J/bfAer). Mother I/ul^crd's 
Tale^ by Edmund Spenser, is a satiiical 
fable in the style of Chaucer, supposed 
to be told by an old woman (Mother 
Hubberd) to relieve the weariness of the 
poet during a time of sickness. The tale 
xa this c Au ape and a fox went intc 
partnership tc seek their fortunes. They 
resolved to begin their adventures as 
beggars, so Master Ape dressed himself 
as a broken soldier, and Reynard pre¬ 
tended to be his dog. After a lime they 
came to a farmer, who employed the ape 
whei b y r. ^cals had 

grttt^ey de^mped. NexttheMestt 

“Oder advice of a flSV 
was appointed rector to a hVEm 
WO w ape was his parish clerk FAe- 
tiiii lli^g they were obliged also 

and ^re a splendid businfti^ 
MS eiUBS to gnei ervloute. iv ^ 


saw king Lion asleep, his akin was lying 
beside bam, with his cro^vn and sceptre. 
Master Ape stole the regalia, dressed 
liimsolf as king lion, usurped the royal 
palace, made Reynard his cnief minister, 
and collected round him a band of 
monsters, chiefly amphibious, as his 
guard and court. In time, Jupiter sent 
Mercury to rouse king laon from his 
lethargy; so he awoke from slcep^ broke 
into his palace^ and bit oR the a^’s tiu4 
with a part of its ear, 

Blnc« wUIrh. all apw but half tbclr can hmtoft* 

And of tbeir toils ora utteily bwua. 

As for Rejmard, lie ra^' away at the 
first alarm, and tried t6 curry favour with 
king Lion ; but the king only exposed 
him and let him go (1591). 

HvUtard {Old Mother) went to her 
cupboard to get a bone for her dog, 
but, not finding one, trotted hither and 
thither to fetch sundry articles for his 
behoof. Every time she returned she 
found Master Doggie performing some 
extraordinary feat, and at last, having 
finished all her errands, she made a grand 
curtsey to Master Doggie. 'Ihe dog, not 
to be outdone in politeness, made his 
mistress a profound bow; upon which 
the dame said, “Yonr servant!” and the 
dog replied, “ Bow', wow" — Nursery 
Talc. 

Hubble (J/r.), wheelwright; aton^, 
high-shouldered, stooping old man, of a 
sawdusty fragrance, with his legs extxa- 
ordinarily wide apart. 

Mrs, IIxMc, a little curly, shaiti- 
edged person, who held a conventionally 
juvenile position, because she bad married 
Mr. Hubble xvhen she was much younger 
than he.—C. Dickens, Great ExpectedK/ns 
(1860). 

Hubexrt, “the keeper” of young 
prince Arthur. King John conspired 
with him to murder the young pnusce, 
and Hubert actually employed two 
rufiians to bum out both tihe boy's eyes 
with red-hot irons. Arthur pleaded so 
lovingly with Hubert to spore his ^Cf>, 
that be relented; however, the lad was 
found dead soon afterwarast dliier by 
accident or foul ;day. Shakespeare, 
Kina John (1506). 

This “llubert” was Hubert As 
Bnrgb, justice of England and earl ^ 
Kent. 

One would tUflk, had H baas VMalblf, that 
apean. when hauada URsdolweiwaia Sfa UitwWiM <» 
Mrp^tbts th« daiUh of Artaiar Ur Ida oDnataM 
B^‘al)wa,tevUehl)«iaw fteipaHtetti hb 
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bail Bandford (n Mtfit for ha wu mtiitir deromwd, and 
hw) a moat fotbldUiug countounnca.—C. IhlnUu, JitUort/ 
Stage. 

Ihtbertf an Lonest lord, in love with 
Jae'nUn diiMKhter of Gerrard king of the 
h^gars.—Beaumont and Fletoiicr, S'Ae 
Beygars^ Bush (1622). 

Huberiy brother of prince Oswald, 
Boverely woundtd by count llurgonel in 
the combat provoked by Oswald against 
Oondibert, his rival for the love of 
Rhodalind the heiress of Aribert king of 
Lombardy.-—Sir W. Davenant, (iondutcrt 
(died 1668). 

HiJberty an archer in the service of sir 
Philip de Malvoisia. — Sir W. Scott, 
loamoe (time, Richard L). 

Humbert patron saint of huntsmen. 
He was .son «f Bertrand due d’Acqnitaine, 
and consin of king Pepin. 

^ Huddibrets (N<>), a man “ more 
huge in strength Uiaii wise in works,” 
the suitor of Perissa {extravagatvee ).— 
Spenser, FuHry Queen, ii. 2 (15!>0). 

Hudibras, the hero of a rhyming 
political satire, by S. Butler. Sir lludi- 
Dias is a presbyterian justice in tlic Com¬ 
monwealth, who sets out with liis ’squire 
Ralph (an independent) to refonn abuses, 
and enforce the obscrv'anco of the laws 
for the suppression of popular sports and 
amusements (1663, 1661, 1678). 

The Grub Js'trat Joiirml (1731) 
maintains Uiat the ncadomy ligurc of 
Hudibras was colonel liolle of Devon¬ 
shire, with whom the poet lodged for 
some time, and adds that the name is 
derived from Hugh de Bras, the patron 
saint of the county. Others say that 
sir Samuel Luke was the original, and 
cite the following distich in proof there¬ 
of 

'Hi lUTig, thm'i K Tallnni Mameluke, 
lit forelKU Iwiib icleped * * IStrltUe*} 

Hudjadge, a shah of Persia, suffered 
much from sleeplessness, and commanded 
hUcad, his porter and gardener, to tell 
him talcs to while awsfy the wcaiy hours. 
Pitoad declared himself wholly unable to 
comply with this request. “ I’hen find 
some one who can,” said Uudjadge, “ or 
suffer death for disobedience.” On reach- 
home, greatly dejected, ho told his 
daughter, Moradbak, who was 
Powerless, and only 14 years old, the 
uan 8 command, and she undertook 
*he ihii tlie stories 
Orm^l TIalest which not only 
stttnmed him, int cured him, and be 


married her.—CJomte de Caylus, Orknted 
Tales (1743). 

Hudson (Sir Geoffrey), the famous 
dwarf, formerly page to queen Henrietta 
Mario. Sir Geoffrey tellS' Julian Peveril 
how the late queen mid him enclosed in a 
pic and brought to table.—Sir W. Scott, 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

’*'** Vandyke has immortalized sir 
Geoffrey by his brush; and some of his 
clothes are said to be preserved in sir 
Hons Sloane’s museum. 

Hudson (Tam), gamekeeper.—Sir W. 
Scott, Giiy Mannermj (time, George II.). 

Hugh, blacksmith at Ringlebum, 
a friend of llobbie Elliott, the Heugh- 
foot farmer.—Sir W. ScOtt, ^e Black 
Dwarf (time, Anne). 

Hugh, servant at the Maypole inn. 
This giant in stature and ringleader in 
the “ No Popery riots,” was a natural son 
of bit John Chester and a gi})S 3 ^ He 
loved Dolly Varden, and was very kind 
to Barnaby lludge the half-witted lad. 
Hugh was cxGculeil for his participation 
in the “ (iordon riots.”—U. Dickens, 
Barnaby Pudge (1841). 

Hugh count of Vermandois, a 
cnl‘^a(^e^.—Sir AV. .Scott, Count Pobert of 
Parts (time, Riilub). 

Hugh do Brass (Hr,), in A Pegtdar 
Fu, by J. M. Morton. 

Hugh of Iducoln, ahoy eight years 
old, baid to have been stolen, t<irtuied, 
and crucified by Jews in Eighteen 

of the wealthicbt Jews of Lincoln were 
hanged for taking part in this affair, and 
the boy was buried in state. 

♦** There are several documents in 
Rymer’s Fasdera relative to this event. 
The story is told in the Chronicles of 
' Matthew Paris. It is the subject of the 
Prioress’s Talc in Chancer, and Words¬ 
worth has a modemizea version of 
Chaucer’s tale. 

A similar story is told of William of 
Norwich, said to have been crucified by 
the Jew's in 1137. 

Percy, in his Peliques, i. 8, has a 
ballad about a boy named Hew, whose 
mother was “lady Hew of Men^yland” 
(f^England). He was enticed by an ap^o 
Mven biin by a Jewish damsel, who 
“ stabbed him with a penknife, rolled 
him in lead, and cast him into a well.” 

Werner is another boy said to have 
bomi crucified by the Jews. The plAcw 
of this alleged murder was Bachamm* 
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Hugo, count of Termandois, brother 
of PhiUppe X. of France, and leader of 
the Franks in the first crusade. Hugo 
died before Godfrey was appointed 
gencral-m-ohief of the alhtd armies (bk. 
j.), but his spmt appeared to Godfrey 
when the army went against the Ilolv 
City (bk. ’sviii.).—Tasso, Jaui>alctn JK~ 
tvecred (1675). 

Ihtgn^ brother of Arnold; mtv small 
of stature, but brue ns a lion. lie mss 
slam in Uie faction fight stirred 11 ]> b> 

f irince Oswald against duke Gondiberf, 
us nral in the lo\e of Rhodalincl 
daughter and onlj' child of Aribort km.: 
of Lombard 3 ^ 

Of klature small but «■>« nil oter bear! 

And tho ilnliajiy all tiint heirt « i. lose 
811 W Dateiiant (londih r( l 1 (<Iir<l 

Hujo, natural son of chief of the 
house of Ehte (2 *'/(.) and Ilimcn, who 
died of a broken ho irt bee iiisc, although 
a mother, she Mas no\cr Mtd. Hugo 
was botrollied to Pansii i, but his father, 
not knoMingit, made I’ansma his OMn 
bride. One night A 70 heird Pmsmi 
in her sleep confess lipr lo^e for Hugo, 
and the angn nnnjuis ordered his son to 
be beheaded U bat became of P iri‘«inn 
‘‘none kncM, and none can e\crknoM.’' 
—Byron. Pans rut (ISlfi). 

Hugo Hugonet, minstrel of the 
earl of Douglas,—bir U. bcott, Cadle 
J)anjerous (time, Henry L). 

Hugoli (A'lny), the great nurserj* 
ogre 01 trance. 

Huguenot Pope {Tic), PLihppe 
de Moma}, the great supporter ot the 
French huguenots, is called Lc Pape da 
JlttgtKnoU (164y-l()21). 

Of course, Philippe dc Momay 
w-as not one of the “ popes of Home." 

Huguenots (Acs), an opera by 
Meyerbeei (Igdb), The subject of this 
opera is the mohsacre ot the h reach 
huguenots or protectants, planned by 
Cathenne de Mcdicis on St. Bartholo> 
mew’s Day (August 24, 1672), dunng 
the Medding festivities of her daughter 
Marghenta {Matquonte) and I|enn lc 
Bcanuus (afterwards Hcnn IV. of 
France). ^ 

Hul'sean X/eotures, certain ser¬ 
mons preached at Great bt. Mark’s 
Church, Cambridge, and paid for by a 
fund, the gift of the Bev. John Ilulbe, 
«f Cheshire, in 1777. 

TiDf tiie year 1S60, the Hulscan 


Lecturer was called The Oiristian Ad* 
vocate.” 

Humber or Humbert, mythical 
king ot the Iluns, who invaded England 
dunng the reign of Loenn, some 1000 
3 cais n.r. In bis flight, ho was drowned 
III ttie iiier Abus, wmich has e\er since 
been called the Humber.—Gcoftre 3 , 
Jintish HiUoty^ ii. 2; Milton, Suttory 0 / 
]2u /land, 

Ttir ancient Britons 30 ! • sceptred king obeged 
lliree hundred >eais before Konies great foundsUon 
laid, 

Isd b id a tliouissnd>cais an empire strongly stood 
i re Ccaor to her shurcs here stemmed Ui» iirellng fiood, 
Aiil loiv befuro b me «rms ogiinst tly barbaioua Hun. 
Uert landing with intent theulr to Mermn, 

4nd following thim in flight, their general Hnmbetd 
di owned 

In thst (.not arm of sea by his great name renowned 
Hr 13 ton, VulDodnm, vui (liUS) , sm also imli 

Humgud'geon {Gracc-be-here)^ a 
corporil in Cromw ell's troop.—Sir W. 
Scott, UoocAfoc/. (time, Commonwealth). 

Humm {Anthony)^ chairman of the 
“ Bru k Lane Branch ot the United Grand 
Junction l.bene/cr lemperance Assoma- 
tiiin."—C. Dickens, 2kc PicKhuA Papers 
(1850). 

Humma, a fabulous hud, of Mluch 
it M.is i>aid that “the bexd oxer which 
the shadow ol its wings parses will 
assuiedb' M e.ar a crowD.”—Wilkes, Semth 
c/ Ittdui, V. 423. 

Bebke he Uilnks 

Tito humma's happy wlii(.s hiiie shadowed him. 

And there!>re (ate with rovolly must crown 
llu chosen head 

bouthei, KodetJcl, ete, louH. (1814) 

Humorous Isieutenaut (The)^ the 
chief character and title of a comedy by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1(147). The 
lieutenant has no name. 

Humpback {The), Andrea Sols'ri, 
the Italian painter, was called Dei GiMo 
(1470-15*27). f 

Gcron'imo Amelunghi was also called 
11 Oobo di Pisa (sixteenth century). 

Humphrey {Master)^ the hyno- 
thetaal compdor of the tale entitled 
“ Bamabv' Budge " In Master Himphrey's 
Clock, by Cilharles Dickens (1840). 

Humphrey {Old), pseudonym of Q«oig« 
Mognoge. 

***’" {xeorae Mogridge has also issued 
several books under the popular name of 
“ Peter Parley," which was first utoroed 
by S. G. Goodrich, in 1628. Several 
publishers of high standing have <^ 0 ** 
descended to palm books on tihe puulie 
'indcr this wm de plum, somoswrit^ by 
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WilliAm Martin, and others by names 
whoUy unknown. 




PlantaKenet, duke of Gloucester, youngest 
son of Henry IV., murdered in 1446. 

Humphrey {To dine with duke), to go 
without dinner. To stay behind in St. 
Paul’s aisles, under pretence of finding 
out the monument of duke Humphrey, 
while others more fortunate go home to 
dinner, 

*,»* It was really the monument of John 
Beauchamp that the dinnerless " hung 
about, and not that of duke Humphrey, 
.lohn Beauchamp died in 1359, and duke 
Humphrey in 1446. 

A similar phrase is, “To be the guest 
of the cross-legged knights,” meaning 
the stone effigies in the Round Church 
(London). lawyers at one time made 
this church the rendezvous of their 
clients, and here a host of dinner!ess 
vagabonds used to.loiter about, in the 
hope of picking up a job which would 
furnish them witli the means of getting a 
dinner. 

“To dine or sup with sir Thomas 
Gresham” means the same thing, tlie 
Royal Exchange bciug at one lime the 
great lounge of idlers. 

Tho* tittle coin thy punelew porLcta line, 

Yet with »eat comiwtiy thini art taVen up; 

For often with duke Humphrey thou dost dine, 

And often with «ir riioiiuu Uirshom sup. 

Haynuui, HuulUlMt (upittraiu on a luifer, IbSS). 

Htmcamunca (P«nccss), daughter 
of king Arthur and queen Pollallolla, 
Iwloved by lord Grizzle and Tom Thumb. 
The king promises her in marriage In the 
“pigmy giant-queller." Huncamunca 
kills Vrizoletta “for killing her mamma.” 
But Frizaletta killed the queen for killing 
her sweetheart Noodle, uud the queen 
killed Noodle because he was the messen¬ 
ger of ill news.— Tom Thumb, by Fielding 
the novelist (1730), altered by O'Hara, 
author of Midas (1778). 

Hunchback {The)^ Master Walter 

‘&e hunchback” was the ^ardian of 
Jttha, and brought her un in the country. 


and good&eas. M^en grown to woraan- 
introduced to sir lliomas 
and they plighted their troth to 
other. Then came a change. Clifford 
tiUe and estates, while Julia went 
became » votary of fashion 
ebandoued Clifford, and 
to Wilford earl of 
'rj.« 1 Jtre day of eeffiousals came. 
Ine love of Julia lor CltWd reviv^, 


apd she implored her guardian to break 
off the obnoxious marriage. Master 
Walter now showed himself to be the 
earl of Rochdale, and the father of Julia; 
the marriage with Wilford fell through, 
and Julia became the wife of six Thomas 
Clifford.-—S. Knowles (1831). 

Similarly, Maria “ the maid of the 
Oaks” was brought up by Oldworth os 
his ward, but was in realiW bis mother¬ 
less child.—J. Burgoyne, The Mavi of the 
Oaks. 

Hunchback {The Little), tho buffoon of 
the sultan of Casgar. Supping with a 
tailor, little fellow was killed by a 
bone sticking in his throat. The tailor, 
out of fear, carried the body to the house 
of a physician, and the physician, stum¬ 
bling against it, knocked it downstairs. 
Thinking he had killed tlie man, he let 
the body down a chimney into the store¬ 
room of his neighbour, who was a pur¬ 
veyor. The purveyor, supposing it to be 
a thief, belaboured it soundly; and then, 
thinking he had killed the Little hump¬ 
back, carried the body into the street, and 
set it against a wall. A Christian mer¬ 
chant, reeling home, stumbled against the 
body, and gave it a blow with bis fist. 
Just then the patrol came up, and arrested 
the mcrobanl for murder, lie was con¬ 
demned to death ; but the purveyor came 
forward and accused himself of being the 
real offender. Tho merchant was ac¬ 
cordingly released, and the purveyor 
condemned to death ; but then the phy¬ 
sician appeared, and saiii he had killed 
tho man by accident, liaving knocked 
him downstairs. When the purveyor 
was released, and the physician led away 
to execution, tho tailor stepped un, and 
told his tale. All were Uien taken before 
the sultan, and acquitted ; and the sultan 
ordered the case to be enrolled in the 
archives of his kingdom amongst the 
*causes cdlebres.—Arabian Hiyhts (“The 
Little Hunchback ”). 

Hundebert, steward to Cedric of 
Rotherwood. — Sir W, Scott, Ivankoe 
(time, Richard I.). 

' Hondred Fights {Hero of a), 
Conn, son of Cormoc king of Iieland. 
Called in Irish “Conn Keadcahagh.” 

CoiA of a huudrod flghU, al«ep In tb; gnua^oim touh. 
—O’Qnno. 

Admiral Horatio lord Nelson (1758- 
1805). 

Hundred-Handed (TAe). Bxiar'eos 
(4 syl.) or iEgseon, with his brolham 
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HITON DE BORDEAUX. 


(.'fgSM and KottoSf weie all hundred- 
hnimcd glanta. 

Hompr makes Briarec^ 4 
Shakespeare writes it m tbe Tjatm form, 
“Bnareos,*’ and makes* it d ?//. 

Then, onlled by thee the iiuin>.te) fitnn c^me, 
Wbum bo<4i farwred' men 4 wo ii mine 

loim (1711) 

no IS n yoiitf Bnaieus Man} haniK 
An(lofllon^e , 

Shihespearp, 2 1 hIus and Creiat bs a 11 «. 3 (1102} 

Hundwolf, steward to tbe old ladv 
of B<tldria<>hain.— Sir W, Sentt, //<e 
Ifeirotfiod (time, Ilenrv IT.). 

SungaTian (An), one half-stnncd, 
one suffering from hnngtr. 

He ti hull, hottnil, I s S. an Hu iw iniii —If ■nrell f »S 
Zah i^Mrbt (IMiOS 

SEunift'dos ( 1 <»//), eilled bv the 
Turks “Ihe iJeiik” He na-* Miiniimd 
“roi\muR,” and the famih crest nas a 
crow (1100-1450). 

The Turks tmi k) 1 1 the n im« o* Hniil uMs to fh;;hton 
then lerreiM'dll'li 11 lie » nr rniiili nl' I Tucu 
Ijiin .Ribbon, Die ino ana luil, iCe vli ItAj I’^o-SS) 

Hunsdon (Lotd), cousm of f|uecn 
Eli/ibeth. — bn \V'. bcott, Jiouluorth 
(time, Eli/abtth). 

Hunter (Jlr. and JI/i s. h o), persons 
who court the socjct\ of nm relebritv, 
and (fnscfiiitntlv invite Mr. Pukwick 
and ins three fnends to an entertainnunt 

their house. Mrs l>>o Ilimtor wrote 
an “Ode to an Expiring hrog," con¬ 
sidered by htr fritnds n most masterly 
nerfornftintt —C, Dickons, J7te PtrlMick 
Vaj^r% (18.1(>). 

Cm I vli>w llipp pantir j; ijli,{ 

On thv 'tnniaLh will jiit ■> whing, 

1 nil mi vhI we thie dvins 
Uu 1 1 iw ix|)iriiiw frow 

Pit haiB fienrt* in shawe of h(}« 

With will hilli 1 and brutal iioiw, 
iiuntc I then from jnaishy Jo)i 
With idog upurijigfrogl 

Cb XT 

JfunUr {The Vighty)^ Nimrod; bo called 
in Oen. x. 0. . 

Proud Mmrud flnt the Moody chow [laarl becan, 

A mlkb^ bu Iter, and his prt} was man 

Pope, lli*i(twr7orair(171S) 

Huntingdon {Robert earl of), gene¬ 
rally called “Kobin IJood.” In 1601 
Anthony Miinday and Henry Phettle 
produced, a drama entitled The Dounfall 
of Robert Earl of Huntingdon (attributed 
often to T. IT ej wood). Ben Jdnson 
began a beaatitul pastoral drama on the 
anbject of Rohm Hood {The Sad Shepherd 
or A Tale of RtAm Hood), but left only 
two iMits of it when he died (1637). Wo 
hAve also Robm Hood and His Qrm of 


^bu/dicra, a comedy acted at Nottingham, 
and printed 1661; Rchm Hood, an opera 
(1730). J, Ritson edited, in 1795, AoMn 
Hood: a Collection of Ponns, Songs, tinrf 
Balladi relative to that Celebrated Hnyli^ 
Outlaw. 

Hunting(hn (Tbe earl of), in the court 
of queen Elizabeth.—Sir W. Scott, ICentl~ 
worth (time, Elizabeth). 

Hmttnndm {David earl of), prince 
ro\al of Scotland. Ho apwars first aa 
sir Kenneth knight of the I,.eopard, and 
aflenvards ns Zohauk tbe Nubian slave. 
—bir AV. Scott, The TalUtman (time, 
Richard I.). 

Huntingdon Sturgeon and Clod- 
mancliester Hogs. 

Diinng a Teiy high flood in tbe meedowa between 
Huiithi^on owl (^fflanclieshr soniettiiDg wu lee'i 
floatiiu utiich tbe Goi]nimrb<,arer peoiile Uioiight wm n 
blirk neg amt tim Huiitiiiwdon folk Jecbiiw sna a 
etiirgLon W h<*n rextued from the wuem it jutived to be 
a } lun,, ilonkey—LtH-d bm) brooke (I'viO*. Zharif, Mar 

at 10071 

Huntinglen (The eait ot), an old 
Scotch nobleman.—Sir AV. Sco£t, Pbrtuncs 
oj Aigcl (time, James I.). 

Huntly (27tc margutt of), a rovmlist. 
—Sir AV. Scott, Legendoj .)fontro',e\time, 
rhirles I.). 

Huon, a serf, secretan’ and tutor of 
the countcbs Catherine, witJi Whom he 
falls in love. He reads with music in 
his voice, talks onchantingly, wntes 
admirablj', transUtes* “ d.irk languages,” 
lb “wise in raio philosophy,” is master 
of the hautbo>, lute, andvno*!, “proper m 
tiunk and limb and feature;” but tbe 
proud countess, though she loves him, 
rev oils from the idea of marrj mg a serf. 
At length it comes to tlie cars of the duke 
that ms daughter loves Huon, and the 
duke commands him, on pam of death, 
to marry Catherine, a freed serf. He 
refuses, till the countess interferes; he 
then niarncb, and rushes to the wars. 
Here he greatly distinguishes himself} 
and IS created a prince, when be fleams 
that the Catheiine he has wed is not 
Catherine tiie freed serf, but Catherine the 
countess.—S. Knowles, l/ove (Td40)* 

Huon de Bordeaux 
marned Esclairroond, mad, when Oberen 
went to paradise, sncceeded him as ^^king 
of ^1 FaSrj'.” 

In the bccond part, IIuoB Vieiia tto 
terrestrial paradise, and encoonitft Cami 
the first murderer, in performaaes of his 
penance.—^//hon as JBordmtx^ 

An ahsttaot of tUe romahee is »> 
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0imlop’B History ^ 'See also 

KeigMley's FoAry Mythology* It ia also 
the subject of Wielaud’s Obcron, which 
has hocoi translated by Sotheby. 

al Oydn, the black-cyed 
daughters of puadise, created of pure 
xnu^. They are free from all bodily 
weatmess, and are ever young. Eveo' 
believer will have seventy-hvo of these 
girls as his housdiold companions in 
pamdise, and those who desire children 
will see them grow to maturity in an 
hour .—Al Eordtit Sale’s notes. 

Hurgonel (Quoit), the betrothed of 
Oma sister of duke Gondibert.—Sir Wm. 
Davenont, Gondibert^ iii. 1 (died 1668). 

Hvirlo-Thrujribo, a burlesque which 
had an extraordinary run at the llaymar- 
ket Theatre.—Samuel Johnson {not I)r. 
S.‘ Johnson), Jfurlo-Thrutnbo or 2'he 
^pcmatttral (1730). 

Conaickr. Uifpn, before, llko Hnrlo>Tbruinbo, 

You atm >our club at viy rreed on earth, 

That, b/ Ute simtile accUent ot Ui ih. 

You might hate b««u higli i>rlett to Mutnbo Jumbo. 

Hood. 

Hurry, servant of Oldworth of Old- 
worth Oaks. He is always out of breath, 
wholly unable to keep quiet or stand 
still, and proves the truth of the proverb, 
“'Ihe more haste the worse bijced." He 
fancies everything must go wrong if he is 
not bustling about, and he is a constant 
fidget.—J. Burgo)'ne, 2'hs Maid of the 
0cm, 

Yoor WoMott i *• Kurrr " was one of his last parts, and 
vas taken from real life. 1 nred ma U*)! Uutse abn 
rememher this Renultte topreecnki of iiaturu, that In 
“Huirr" he threw the audience Into loml Htsof mirth 
Without diacoini>oidng a muscle of hu features {.ll'iir-tfrtlj. 
—T. Ikanes. 

, HurtalL a giant who reigned in the 
time of the flood. 

nie Massotets affirm that Hurtall, betng too big (o get 
Into the ark, sat aatrideuimn it, ai Uilldrettstndoa wuodeu 
horse.—Kabelaia, rantagru*!, U. 1, 

(Minage says that the rabbins assert 
wtat it was Og, not liurt&li, who thus 
outrodethe Flood.—Bee Le Pelletier, chap. 
*xv. of his Noaht's Ark,) 

.Hueh'ai (2 sy/.), in Diyden’a satire 
01 Aosa/om atm Achitcmhel. is Hyde earl 
S •*^^®<^e8ter. As Hushai was David’s 
cottnsellor, so was Hyde 
w mend and wise counsellor of Charles 
-vl-it counsel of Hnshai rendered 
of Acbitophel, and caused 
Absalom to miscarry, so the 
reuderci abortive that 


Hushai. the IHend of DavUI in distress. 

In mbUe stormi of manly stedJustnass; 

• By foreign treaties he informed his youth. 

And Jobiod espetlenee to hU natiio both. 

Diyden, Ab$al<nn an 4 AeiOopAet, i. (1081). 

Hut'cheozi, the auld domestic in 
Wandering Willie’s tale.—Sir W. Scott, 
Redgauntlct (time, George 111.). 

llut'cheonf one of Julian Avenel’a re¬ 
tainers.—Sir W. Scott, The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Hutin {Le), Louis X. of France; so 
called from his expedition against the 
Ilutins, a seditious people of Navarre and 
Lyons (1289, 1314-131C). 

Hy'axjintli, son of Amyclas the 
Spartan king. He was playing quoits 
with Apollo, when the wind drove tho 
quoit of the sun-god against the boy’s 
head, and killed him on the spot. From 
tlie blood grew the flower called hyacinth, 
wliioh bears on its petals the words, “aiI 
AI! " (“ alas ! alas ! ”).— Grccim. Fable. 

Hyocintlio (3 syt.), the daughter of 
seigucur Gerontc (2 syl.), who pasbcd in 
Tarcntuni under Die assumed name of 
I’andolphc (2 syl.). When he quitted 
Tarenlum, he left behind him his wife and 
daughter Hyocinthc. Octave (2 syl.) 
son of Argante (2 syl.) fell in love with. 
Hyacinlhe (suiiposing her surname to bo 
Pandi Iphe), and Octave’s father wanted 
him to matry the daughter of his friend 
seigneur Geronte. The young man would 
not listen to his father, and declared that 
Hyncintlie, and Hyacinthe alone, should 
be his wife. It was then explained to 
him that Hyacinthe Pandolphe was the 
same person as llyacintiie Ge'ronte, and 
that tiic choice of father and son were in 
exact accord.—Molibre, ics Fow'herm do 
Scauin (167l). 

(In 2'he Cheats of Scapin, Otway’s ver¬ 
sion of this play, Hyacinthe is called 
“Clara,” her father Geronte “Gripe,” and 
Octave is AnglicLsed into “ Octavian.”) 

Hyacinthe (Father), Charles Loison, a 
celebrated pulpic orator and French 
theologian (1827- ). 

Hy Braaail, the Gaelic “ Island ot 
theBlest.” 

Yhat bright, peaeeAil wotid whldi, Hka Hy BrasaU, Via 
to ler only a dim, doUdooi dream.—/mrk mlient, uL 

Hyder (Et), chief of the Ghaut 
Mountains; hero and title of a mdodrauta 
by Barrymore. 

Byder AH Hlian Behauder, th« 
nawonb of Mysore (2 syh), disguised im 
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HYBCAN TIGER. 


tJie sheik IlaU,—Sir W, Scott, The Sur¬ 
geon's Daughter (time, George II.)« * 


grove. The golden aj^pics of the Hee- 
perian field weie guarded by women called 
the IleeperldSs, assisted by the h} dra or 
dragon named Lndon. 


Iter flower} <itore 

To thee nor Tenipi &I 11 II ri.tu->e. nor watrb 
or willed h}ilra huard Ucspetion fiulU 
From tiiy frte spoil 

Akemhle, ruiMuri.t cf Smajination, I (I'U) 


Hy'dromel properly means a mix¬ 
ture of honey and ivdler; but Mr«. 
Browning, m her Drama of IJxtk, spotks 
of a “mjstic hydromel,” ■winch cor¬ 
responds to tlic classic nectar or dunk of 
the immortals. This “nu&tic li>droincl” 
was gnen to Adam and Lvo, and held 
them “immortal” ns long a& lhe\ Ined 
in Eden, but when they fell it iflab 
poured out upon the earth. 


fa mtj now our rihlit luuid hath no i.uy rtnuuning . . . 
tAirl the mystit. htUromel u s)>Ut 

K B Prowmiig, J Drama of Fitlo (IbSO) 


Hydropsy, personified by Thomson: 

On limbs enormous, but withal uii>iound, 
bnft swDlti .ind n.iii, hm Iv pole H} In pM — 
Ciiwiilil) iimi with bell) nion»trou:>iound, 
h or cv.r ftti witli witer) s ippW, 
lor still he dEuiih, and }et was estr dry 

Castle of IndoUne*, i 7S (174*’) 

Hymbcrcourt {Baron </*), one of 
the duke of Burgundy’s officers.—Sir AV. 
Scott, Quentm Dutuard (time, Edward 

r».). 


Hymen, god of marriage; the jier- 
sonihcadon ot the bridal sung; marriage. 

TiU H) men brought his love ile]i,;1itul hour, 

Tljere dwUt no)») m fcdrns rosy buwtr 
The world was vu! the ginleii wag a mid. 

And iiaiu. the brnnir, .ighed—till worn in <;iiiitod 
C unpbeU, IHeasturts of Uoja, U. (ITUDl 

Hymettua, a mountain in Attica, 
.noted for honey. 

And the brown bees of Hyniettua 
Mulie their honey not so sweet 

Mrs Browning, Uineof Cy/nu,7 

Hindman {Ifaster)^ usher fo the* 
council-chamber at llolyrood.—Sir W, 
Scott, The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

H3np6xl'on, tlie sun. Ills parents 
were Caelttm and Tellus (Amtcnnnd earth). 
Strictly speaking, he w'as the father of 
the snn, hut Homer uses the irord fur the 
auQ itself. 

When the a 

Qt Hyperion fhnn hm uhui tide throne * 

VHbeiuhf their kuiguU pillions [I e o/tAftrMsl 
Akeiutde, i/pmn to the ifatadt (1767) 


accent os the eecogd syllabic: * ‘ Hymi Ton 
to a satyr” {Handetf act i. sc. 2). In this 
almost all English poets have ened with 


Shakespeare: but Akenside accents the 
word correctly, and in JFWmus Troes we 
have: 

Blow, gentle AMeiM, 

Play oil our poops, whan Bipetlon'g ami 
bball couch ui west £1688). 

riocat eaiiQ Fenla ndlb ffirpertone ctnotmn, 

• OvW. AsHrLSSS.) 

Keats has left the £ni|pnent of a 
poem entitled I/yperion, of which Byron 
says: “ It seems inspired by the Titans, 
and IS as sublime as iEschylus.” 

Hypnos, god of sleep, brother of 
Oneirob {duumi) and Thanfttos (death). 

In e^ery ireuture that breathes, from the comiuerar 
rtiting on a Hold of blood to the nest bin) iridied in ita 
bed of le^vei Hypnos holdi. a amereimt) nhieh nothing 
murtol uui lung resist—Oulda. rartne, bt U. 

Hypochondriciv personified by 
Thomson: 

And moping here dIdH}po«bondrlaall; 

Motbu- of spleen In robia of rorlous dye . . 

And MDie her frantic deemed and some her deemed nwit, 
Casttr of ImMonee, i, 76 (1748). 

Hypocrisy is the homage which vice 
renders to %’'irtue. 

I. hypocrtsle cst un hommage que to rice rend A la vArtu. 
—nm Refouciuld. 

Hyp'oerite (The), Dr. Cantwell in 
the English comedy by Isaac Bickecstaff, 
and Tartuffe in the French comedy by 
Molibre. lie pretends to great sanrtity/ 
but makes his “religion” a mere trade 
for getting money, advancing his worldly 
prospects, and fur the better indulgence 
of his sensual pleasures. Dr. Cantwell is 
mode the guest of sir John Lambert (in 
French, “ Orgon”), who looks on him as a 
saint, and piomines him his daughter in 
marriage; but his mercenary views and 
his love-making to lady Lambert being 
at length exposed, sir John forbids him 
to remain m the house, and a tipstaff 
arrests him for a felonious fraud (1768). 

Hyp'oorites (The). Abdallah ibn 
Obba and his partisans were so called by 
Mahomet. 

Hyp’oerites (The prince of), Tiberius 
Cfcsar (b.c. 42, 14 to a.d. 37). ^ 

HyppoUto. (See IIirroi.YtWi.) 

Hyrcan Tiger. Hyrcaniaiain Aai« 
Minor, south-east of the Caspiatt 
Bouillet says: “ pays dtoit toqt <^itonrd 

de montagnes remplies de tigret.*' 


Beutore thy (leroe and owd nilgl 
To Hlrcan tlgiei oud to ratlkicM biwni 

Oanld. ttoWNOtoOMf' 
Appniadi thon Ilka the BoMlan hear,' 

The armed rhiuoceroe, or the Ifyreaa UBW) 
Thke any tonii but tfaa^ and litf IM MfvMi 
fiiall uem trembta. ^ 

Skakaipaara, BboMb. tt. ifi f 


lACHIMO. 


m 


I]>£N, 


lachimo [Kti'.i-nw}* an Italian Ubcr- 
ine« Wheti rostihu'mus, the husband of 
[mogen, was banished for marrying the 
dug's daughter, he went to Home, and 
in the house of Philario the conversation 
Pell on the fidelity of wives. Postliuinus 
[)et a diamond ring that nothing could 
ihan^c the fidelity of Imogen, and 
lachimo accepted the wnger. The libcr- 
Line contrived to get into a chest in 
[ntogcn'a chamber, made himself master 
Df certain details, and took away with 
liim a bracelet belonging to Imogen. 
Witii these vouchers, lachimo easily per- 
snaded Posthtimus that he had won the 
bet, and Posthiimus handed over to him 
the ring. A battle subsequently ensued, 
in which lachimo and other Homans, 
with Imogen disguised as a page, were 
made prisoners, and brought before king 
Cyinbeline. Imogen w'as set free, and 
told to ask a boon. She asked that 
lachimo might be compelied to say how 
he came by the ring which he had on his 
finger, and* the whole villainy was brought 
to light. Posthuinus was pardoned, and 
ail ended happily.—Shakespeare, Cyuihc- 
linc (1006), 

*tt* The tale of Cipnbcline is from the 
Deauaerm of Boccaccio (day ii. 1 )), in 
which lachimo is called “Ambrose,” 
Imogen is “ Zineura," her husband Ber¬ 
nard “ lAJmcllin,” and Cymbeline is the 
“sultaa.” The assumed name of Imo¬ 
gen is “ Fideld,” but in Boccaccio it is 
“Sicurano da Finale,” 

la'go (2 or 8 s?/(,), ancient of Othello 
commander of the Venetian army, and 
husband of Emilia, lago hated Othello, 
both b^nuse Cassio (a Florentine) svas 
promoted to the lieutenancy over hU head, 
and also from a suspicion that the Moor 
had tampered with his wife ; but he con¬ 
doled his hatred so artfully that Othello 
leR confident of his “ love and honesty.” 
•togo strung together such a mass of 
mrcumstantial evidence in proof of Des- 

uemOUa S love for Ounaio. thnf. tlio Moor 


rT®-: “W uesdemona bad given 

y®fy handkerchief which 
her as a love-gift 5 but 
W*«nu** induced his wife 

handkerchief. 

Othello brought to light, 

stabbed Iago| bat hit actual 


death is no incident of the tragedy,-* 
Shakespeare, Ottusllo (1611). 

The eotS mnllffnttr of lago, litent In hl« raentanent, 
Kilttto III hi* deeignt, and atndioua at ohm of hw luterot 
niHt Me vengeanre,. .. an web pruof» of ShakeipearV* 
akin til human untun! ai U would be vniu to wek la anr 
modern writor,—Dr. Johiuon. ' 

Byron, speaking of John P. Kem¬ 
ble, says: “Was not bis‘lago’ perfection 
—particularlv the last look ? I was close 
to him, and I never saw an English coun¬ 
tenance half BO expressive.” 

Iambic Verse (27w Father 0 /), 
Archil'ochoa of Paros (u.c. 714-676). 

lanthe (!> si/Q, in The Siege of 
JihodeSy by sir William Davenant, 

Mr^. Betterton nas railed “Innthe* Ifj Pep}*!, tn hli 
liavliiR iirirornied that chiimtter to hia grwt 
aii|ini\nl. 1 he old g(is<.ip gioally admli«<l her, and pmiMid 
hei “fcnrrt vuire niid Inroinporable acting."—W. C. 
Uitssell. lirprttfHtMire Avion. 

Im'the (3 s///.), to whom lord BtTon 
dodioaled his Childe IJarold, was lady 
CJiarlotte Harley, who was only eleven 
years old at the time (1809). 

Ibe'ria's Pilot, Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus. Spain is called ‘“Iberia” and 
the Spaniards the “Ibe'ri.” The river 
Ebro is a corrupt form of the Latin word 
ibe'rus. 

Lauiirbcd witti Ihorta'i pilot from the steep. 

To wiirld, unkiiuwii, and islr, bejond the deep. 
Campbell, / he I'leamren of Hope, IL (1709). 

Iblis (“f?(i7s/>a(>”), called Aza'zil before 
lie was cast out of heaven. He refused 
to pay homage to Adam, and was rejected 
by Cod .—Al Koran. * 

" W« created )on, and afterwards formed you, and all 
wor<ibipp<.d except Gbli'i "... and God said unto him 
*' What liMidmd yon from aouhipinng dibim, since ( 
caiiiiiiiuidcd itf" Hr snsuered, "I am more excellent 
than ho. Thou hast created me of lire, but him of clay." 
God mul, "Get thee down, Ihetvfnre, from panidiM. . . 
thou sliiilt be one of the contemptible."—.41 £ardn, tU. 

Ib'rahim or Ii'Illustre Bassa, 
an heroic romance of Mdlle. dc Scuderi 
(1641). 

'loe'ni (3 sgl.), the people of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hunting¬ 
donshire. Their metropolis was Venta 
fCuisfor, near Norwich). —Bichord of 
Cirencester, Chronicle, vi. 30. 

Hie Atuilet, . , . allured with . :. the flttness of tlie place 
Where the loeiit lived, did wt their kingdom dowu . . . 
And the Koit Aiigleif klngilom those Bngllsli did instile. 

Drayton, Pttjfolbiain, svl. (ISU). 

Idalia, Venus; so called from 
a town in Cyprus, where she was 
worshipped. 

Idea {Alexancksr), a poor squire of 
Kent, who slew Jack Cade tiie rebel, and 
brought the head to king Henry VI., fox 
whico service the king said to him: 

« 2 II 
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I. a. s. 


Mm, kOMl4nira. RIw up* knight 
W« gtn tliM tot reward a tboiwand marks; 

And wtB that than henceforth attend on ns 
itaakinveart S Searg tJ. act v. su 1 

Iddnstein (Baron), ncphow of gene- 
xal Kldner jrovernoT oC Prague, lie 
marries Adolpha, who turns out to be the 
sister of Meets called ‘‘llie Maid of 
Mariendorpt.*'—S. Knowles The Maid of 
JUariendorpt (18;38). 

Idiot (Tfie Inspired), Oliver Gold¬ 
smith. So called bv Horace IValpolo 
(1728-1774). 

Idle Lake, the lake on which 
Phedria (ica»to«MtfSs) cruised^ in lier 
gondola. One bud to cross this lake to 
get to Wandering Island. — Spenser, 
Fi^ry Queen, li. (1590). 

Idleness {Ihe lake of). AVTiocrcr 
drank thereof grew instantly “faint and 
wcarj'.” The ited Cross Knight drank of 
it, and ■was readily made ci^tive bv 
Orgoglio. — Spenser, Faery Queen, i. 
(1690). 

Idom'eneus l^I.dom\f.nuop], king 
of Crete. He made a vow ■when be lolt 
Troy, if the gods would ^oluhfcclfc him a 
safe voyage, to sacrifice to them the lir-st 
living being that he encountered in his 
own kingdom. The first living object he 
met was his own son, and when the 
■Either fulfilled his vow, ho was banished 
frsm his country as a murderer. 

%• The reader will instantly call to 
mind Jephthah’s rasli vow .—Judjes xi. 

Agamemnon vowed to Diana to otVer 
np in sacrifice to her tlie most beautiful 
tbiug that came into his possession within 
the next twelve months. This was an 
infant daughter; but Agamemnon de¬ 
ferred the offering till Iphigeni'a (his 
daughter) was full grown. The fleet, on 
its -way to Troy, being ■wind-bound at 
Anlis, the prophet Kalchas told Agamem- 
son it was because the vow had not been' 
fulfilled; accoydiogly Iphigenia was laid 
on the altar for sacrifice but Diana inter¬ 
posed, carried the victim to Tauris, and 
substituted a bind in her place. Iphi- 
g^oia in Tauris became a priestess of 
Diana. 

Abraham, being about to sacrifice 
his son to Jehovah, was stayed by a 
voice from heaven, and a ram was sub¬ 
stituted for the lad Isaac.— Gen. xxii. 

XdWal* hing of North Wales, and son 
0 !f J^eriw the Great. (See Ludwai..) 

the pastoral name of Britannia, 
"the ikum beauteous of all the darlinp 


of Geeanus.”—^Wm. Browne, Britannia's 
Pastorals (1613). 

ler'ne (8 syl.), Ireland. Pytheas 
(contempon^ wicn Aristotle) was the 
first to the island by this name. 

ni« nwn larneti tbora. 

CmpTwU. /ngw, iL (ITMl). 

Iger'nsk, iTOme (3 syl.), or 
Igrayne (3 syQ, wife of Gorlols duke 
of Tintag'el, in Cornwall. Igerna married 
Uther the pendragon of the Britons, and 
thus became ihe mother of prince Arthur. 
The second marriage took place a few 
hours after the duke's death, but was not 
made public till thirteen days afterwards. 
—Sir T. Malorv, History of Prince 
Arthur (1470). 

Igna'ro, foster-father of Orgoglio. 
The old dotard walked one way and 
looked another. To every question put 
to him, his invariable answer was, “ I 
cannot tell.”—Spenser, Faery Queen, i. 
(l.'iOO). 

Lord Flint, chief minister of state 
to one of the sultans of India, used to 
reply to e^ cry disagreeable question, 
“My people know, no doubt; but I 
cannot recollect.”—Mrs. Inchbald, BiicA 
Thmys Are (1786). 

The Italian witnesses summoned on 
the trial of queen Charlotte, answered to 
alrao‘>t every question, “ Nonmiiicordo.” 

The “ Know-Notiungs ” of the 
United States reply to every question 
about Iheir secret society, “I know 
nothing about it.” 

Igna'tiuB (Brother), Joseph Ley- 
ce&tcr Lyne, monk of the order of St. 
Benedict. 

Igna'tva (Fatdier), the Hon. and Rev. 
George Spencer, su^rior of the order of 
Passionists (1799-1^4). 

Ig'noge (8 syl.), daughter of Pan'* 
drasus of Greece, given as wife to Brute 
mythical king of Britain. Spenser cells 
her “Inogene” (3 syl.), aria Draytop: 
“Innogen.'—Geoffrey, British History %^\ 
11 (1142). I 

I. H. S. In Gorman> Itesne], 
land], Sfeligmacher], i.e. Jetm, 
SanStifief. In Greet, I[aae«vJ, 

St**''**!*], i.e. JeSus, Our 
In Latin, iresus], H[ominum3 8[sl' 
vator], i.e. Jesus, Men's Saoi^. mtossj 
who would like w English euuivalefitipf^ 
adopt J[e8u%], Hfeavenlyj S/eviourj* 

The Latin rasivalent is atmbttbtd tt 

St Bemavdiaerf j^eia»{lSI7>» 
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' Ildertozi (Miss Lucy and Mis$ Nanoy\ 
couains to 3iis3 Vere.—Sir W. Scott, 
Tha Black Dmrf (time, Anne). 

tl^iad (3 9yl,\ the tale of the siege of 
Tr6y, an epic mem in twenty>foar books, 
by Homer. Menclfiosj king of Sparta, 
received as a guest Pans, a son of Priam 
king of Troy, Paris eloped ivith Helen, 
hb host's wnc, and Menelaos induced the 
Greeks to lay siege to Troy, to avenge the 
pci^dy. The siege lasted ten years, when 
Troy was taken and burnt to the ground. 
Homer's poem is confined to the last year 
of the siege. 

Book 1. opens with a pestilence in the 
Grecian camp, sent by the sun-god to 
avenge his priest Qirysos. The case is 
this>; Cbrysfis wished to ransom his 
daughter, whom Agamemnon, the Greek 
eommandcr-in-chief, kept as a concu¬ 
bine, but Agamemnon refused to giro her 
up; so the priest prayed to Apollo for 
vengeance, and the god sent a pestilence. 
A council being called, Achillas up¬ 
braids Agamemnon as the cause of the 
ilixinc wrath, and Agamemnon replies lie 
will give up the priest’s daughter, but 
shall take instead Achillfis’s conoubine. 
On hearing this, Aehillus declares ho 
will no longer fight for such an ex¬ 
tol tionato king, and accordingly retires 
to his tent and sulks there. 

IT. Jupiter, being induced to take Gic 
part of Achilles, now sends to Agnmcm- 
non a lying dream, which induces him to 
believe that he shall take the city at once ; 
but in order to see how the soldiers arc 


affected by the retirement of Acbillfis, the 
, king calls them to a council of war, asks 
them if it will not be better to give up 
the siege and return home. He thinks 
the soldiers will shoot “no” with one 
voice; but they rush to their ships, and 
'would set sail at once if Uiey were not 
^strained by those privy to the plot. 

1 HI. The soldiers, being broi^ht back, 
ate then arrayed for battle. Paris pre¬ 
sses to decide the contest by single 
^mbat, and hfenelaos accepts the chal- 
being overthrown, is carried 


While Agamemnon is speaking, 
raadarus draws ms bow at Menelaos and 
wmmda him, and the batHe becomes 
general. 

V, Pandarus, who had violated the 
Hiomed,* 

iiiuj Hei^r, the general of the Trojan 
riiied amies, recorntnends that the iW- 


jan women in a body should supplicate 
the gods to pardon the sin of Pandarus, 
and in the mean time he and Paris make 
a sally from the city gate. 

YIl. Hector fights with Ajax in single 
combat, but the combatants arc parted by 
the heralds, who declare it a drawn 
battle; so they exchange gifts and re¬ 
turn to their respective tents. 

VTll. The Grecian host, being discom¬ 
fited, retreats; and Hector prepares to 
assault the enemy's camp. 

IX. A deputation is sent to Achilles, 
but the sulky hero remains obdurate. 

X. A night attack is made on the Tro¬ 
jans by Diomed and UlyssPs; 

XI. And the three Grecian chiefs 
(Agamemnon, Diomed, and Ulyssfis) are 
all Avounded. 

XII. The Trojans force the gates of 
the Grecian ramparts. 

XIIT. A tremendous battle ensues, in 
which many on both sides are slain. 

Xiy. While Jupiter is asleep, Nep¬ 
tune interferes in the quarrel in behalf of 
the (Jreeks; 

XV. Hut Jupiter rebukes him, and 
Apollo, taking the side of the Trojans, 
puts the Grecians to a complete rout. 
The Trojans, exulting in their success, 
jireparc to set fire to the Grecian camp. 

XVJ. In this extremity, Patroelos 
.arrays himself in Achilles’s'armour, ami 
leads the Myrmidons to the fight; but ko 
is slain by Hector. 

XVH. Achillas is told of the death of 
his friend; 

XV HI. Besolves to return to the 
battle; 

XfX. And is reconciled to Agamemnon. 

XX. A general battle ensues, in which 
the gods are permitted to take part. 

XXI. The battle rages with great fury, 
the slaughter is frightful; but the Tro¬ 
jans, being routed, retreat into their town, 
and close the gates. 

XXII. Achilles slays Hector before he 
is able to enter the jgates, and the battle 
is at an end. Nothmg now remains but 

XXIII. To bum the body of Patrodos. 
and celebrate the funeral gamea. 

XXIV. Old Priam, going to the tent of 
Achillas, craves the booy of bis son 
Hector; Achillas gives it up, and tiic 
poeiil concludes iritb the funem rites of 
the Trojan hero. 

* 4 ,* Virgil continues tite tale from this 
point. Shows how the city was taken 
and burnt, and then continuea witih the 
adventures of .fine'as, who escapes from 
the bnxning <nty, makes bis way to Italy, 
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carries the king’s daughter, and succeeds 
{o the throne. (See A£neix>.) 

Hind {The French)^ Tlte Romance of 
the Rose (q.v.). 

Iliad (The German), The Nibehinfjcn 
Lied {q>v,). 

Iliad (The Purfugnese), The Lukiad 
( 5 . 0 .). 

Iliad (The Scotch), The Epi<jonivl,hy 
William Wilkie ( 7 . 1 ’.). 

niad in a Nutshell (T/ic). Pliny 
•■ells us that the Thad wa"* once copied in 
->0 small a hand that the whole of the 
‘^Yenty-fou^ books wore shut up in a nut- 
diell.— Ihst,, vii. 21 . 

liuot, bishop of Avranoho'i, demonstrated 
the possibility of tins bein^ the case by 
writing eighty lines of the Ihnil on the 
-.pace occupied by one line of this dic¬ 
tionary, so that the whole Jhad might be 
got into about two-thirds of a single 
page. 

In No. .')30 of the Ilarleian ^ISS. is an 
account of a similar performance by Peter 
Bales, a Chancery clerk in the reign of 
queen Klizaiieth. He wrote out, in I.’»90, 
the whole Bible, and enclosed his MS. in 
i w'alnnt-ohell. Hales’s MS. contained 
IS maiiv leaves as an ordinaiy Bible, but 
the size of the leaves was reduced, and 
the paper was as tlun as possible. 

I ha\e myself teen tlic Ten Command¬ 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and “God sa\*e the King!” all 
written on a space not larger than a 
silver threepence ; and who has not seen 
.1 sheet of the Timrs newspaper reduced to 
the size of a locket ? 

The Jhad in a nutshell is quite outdone 
W tiic web given lo a prince by tlie 
Fhite Cat. It was wrapped in a niillet 
seed, and was 400 )'ard 3 long. What was 
more wonderful was this: there were* 
painted on it all sorts of birds, beasts, 
and fibhes; fruits, trees, and plants; 
rocks and sea-shells; the sun, moon, stars, 
and planets j the likenesses of all the 
kings and pnnccs of the world, with their 
wives, mistresses, and children, all dressed 
in their proper costume. 

¥h« prince took oat of a bos, eoTCted with niblei, a 
valnut. wbtcti he cracked, and nw iiiride It a iiinnir,ia».i 
imt, which he cracked alw, and found In dde a kmel oT 
WBK. He peeled the kernel, and dlaeovered a com of 
Wheat, and In the «heat«om was a groin of millet, which 
(Aotaliieda wehdOOrards In length,—Comteue D'Aimot, 
/Mry Tales (*' Olhe White Cat,* 1683}. 

XUad of Old Enelisli Iiitera- 
ture, “Tfce Knight’s Twe ” of Palftmon 


and Arcite (2 sijl.) in Chaucer’s Canter'^ 
bury Tides (1388). 

Iliad of Woes (I.atin, Riaa malo'rtm), 
a world of disasters (Cicero^ Attic., viii. 
11 ). Homer’s Jhad is an epic of “ woe” 
from beginning to end. 

I ct others hpajit of MooiI, and spoils of foes, 

Fkrcc miniMS, muidrra, Iliads of woes. 

W, Drummond, OMth Jfaliiufos (1013). 

Ilis'sus, one of the rivers on which 
Athens was situated. Plato lays the 
scene of many of the best conversations 
of SocratCs on the banks of this river. 

, . . tlic thiniy vale. 

Where oft, t ni hinted with Socndlc sounds, 
llisviib ptiio deiolvid bis tiineiul stream 
111 Rentier ii ui niurt 

Akeiiside, PUntura of Imaginattan, 1. (1744). 

Ill liUck alwavs attended those who 
jiossessed the gold of Nibelungen, the 
gold <if Tobnso, the sword of Kol called 
(Iraj’steel, H.armonia’8 necklace, etc. 

Ill Wind. ’ Tis an ill wind that Uaws 
nofmiy any yood. 

Evei'l't wind stind», iw never II stood, 

It IS ail ill wind turii< none to good. 

r Tusirfr, f.er nuiiftnvi PoiiUHif Ocotl 
Mutlknuii!/, xm. 11597) 

Illuminated Doctor (The), Ray¬ 
mond Lully (123.")-13I.‘>), 

•Tohn Tauler, the Geniian mystic, is sc 
called also (1291-1361). 

Ima'us (3 syl.), the Himalaya or 
snow -hills. 

The liHRC Incumbrance of borrifle woods 
Fiom V.iim Taiiius, fioiii Iiilius stietelietl 
Albw lit the roving Tiitar e sullen boundi.. 

Thomson. Jha htmtom (“ Autumn,’* 1736). 

Imis, the daughter and onij* child of 
an island king. She was enamoured of 
her cousin Philax. A fay named Pagan 
loved her, and, seeing sne rejected his 
suit, shut up I mis and Philax in the 
“Palace of icevenge.” This palace was 
of crystal, and contained cverytliing the 
heart could desire except the power of 
leaving it. For a time, Imis and Philax 
were happy enough, but after a few years 
they longed as much for a separation as 
they had once wished to be united.— 
Comtesse D’Aunov, Fairy Tales (“ Palace 
of Revenge,” 168*}). 

Imlac of Ghoiama, near the mouth 
of the Nile; the son of a rich merohaut. 
Imlac was a great traveller and a 
who accompanied Rassclas in his rwnoRs, 
and returned with him to the *'lu^py 
valley.”—Dr. Johnson, Rasselas (ITS^* 

Immortal I'our of Italy (W’ 

Danta (1266-1821), Petrarch (Ja04r-l874)i 
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Ariosto (1474-1533), and Tasso (1544> 
1596). 

Tbe poets read he o'er and o'er, 

And most of all the Immorta] Fonr 
Ofltid;. 

Lohgfvltow. Tht WaysUi /nn (prelmlo), 

Imogen^ dao^hter^ of Cym'boline 
(3 $yt.) king of Britain, married clan¬ 
destinely Poethuinus Lconfitus; and Post- 
hamiu,'being banished for the offence, 
retired to Rome. One day, in the houso 
of Philario, the conversation turned on 
the merits of wives, and Posthumus bet 
his diamond ring that nothing could 
tempt tbe fidelity of Imogen. lachiiuo 
accepted the wager, laid his jdans, and 
after due time induced Posthnmus to 
believe tiiat Imogen had played false, 
showing, by way of proof, a bracelet, 
Avhich Tic affirmed she had given him; 
so Posthumus handed over to him the 
ring given him by Imogen nt parting. 
Postbumus now ordered his servant 
Pisanio to inveigle Imogen to Milford 
Haven, under pretence of seeing her hus¬ 
band, and to murder her on the road; 
but Pisanio told Imogen bis instructions, 
advised her to enter the service of 
Lucius, the Rom.an general in Britain, 
as a page, and promised that he would 
make Pnsthumus believe that she was 
dead. This was done; and not long 
afterwards a battle ensued, in which the 
Romans wore defeated, and Lucius, 
lachimo, and Imogen were taken pri¬ 
soners. Pusthuinus also took part in 
the battle, and obtained for his services 
the royal pardon. Tlie captives being 
brought before Cymbclinc, Lucius en¬ 
treated the king to liberate Imogen. 
The petition was not only granted, but 
Im Qgcn was permitted, nt the same time, 
to a boon of the British king. She 
only begged that lachimo should inform 
the court how he came by the ring he 
was wearing on hia finger. The whole 
villainy was thus revealed, a concilia¬ 
tion took place, and all ended happily. 

ZisBuxu.)—Shakespeare, CynmUne 

*' the ladr Conataace,'' “ PorUa,” 
.aJSZ.T**’*.^'"***** the divine .“Imogen" faJl SAoke* 
upou ourfancr; to baveeeen Mka Pmwit in 
■to I* to ture «een a whole world of 

potoijr re\e»|ad,«.i 3 u 6 ((n Vntvtrrtty JlagatlM, ISM. 

. (The Fmr), the lady he- 

w Alonzo “ the Brave," and who 
swa to him, when he wont to the wars: “If 
another, may thy ghost bo 
ppMent at £he bridal feast, and bear me 
« to the grave." Alonzo fell in battle; 
•uDogxne mepied another; and, at the 


marriage feast, Alonzo’s ghost, chiiming 
the fiufflmcnt of the compact, carried 
awav the bride.—hi. G. Lewis, Mon^o 
the ^rave and the Fair Iinofjine (1795). 

Im^ogine (The lady), wife of St. Aldo- 
brand. Before her marriage, she wat- 
courted by count Bertram, but the at¬ 
tachment fell through, because Bertram 
was outlawed and became the leader of 
a gang of thieves. It so happened one 
day that Bertram, being shipwrecked off 
the coast of Sicily, was conveyed to tlic 
castle of lady Imogine, and the old at¬ 
tachment revived on bo& sides. Bertram 
murdered St. Aldobrand; Imogine, going 
nmd, expired in the arms of Bertram; and 
Bertram killed himself.—C. Maturin, 
Bertram (181G). 

Iirxoin'da (3 syL), daughter of n 
white man, who went to the court ol 
Angola, changed his religion, and grew 
great as commander of the forces. His 
daughter was married to prince Oroonoko. 
Soon aftenvards the young prince wai« 
trapanned by captain Driver, taken to 
Surinam, and sold for a slave. Here he 
met liis young wife, whom the lientcnant- 
govemor wanted to make his mistress, 
and Oroonoko headed arising of tlic slaves. 
The end of the story is that Imoinda 
blow herself; and Oroonoko, having 
stabbed tlic lieutenant-governor, put an 
end to his own life.—^I'liomas Southern, 
Oroonoko (1G96). , 

Impertinent (The Curims), an 
Italian, who, to make trial of his wife's 
fidelity, persuades his friend to try and 
seduce her. The friend succeeds in win¬ 
ning the Indy’s love, and the impertincnl 
curiosity of the husband is punished by 
tbe loss of his friend and wife too.-^ 
Cer\'antoa, Don Quixote, I. iv. 6 (an 
, episode, 1G05). 

Inmostors (Literary)^ 

1. Bertkam (Dr. Charles Julius), pro¬ 
fessor of English at Copenhagen. He gave 
out that he had discovered, m 1747, in tin 
library of that city, a book entitled D< 
Situ Britannia!, by Richardus Corinensis. 
He published this with two other treatise^ 
(one by Gildas Badon'icus, and the othei 
byl^ennius Banchorensls) in 1757. Tb« 
forgery was exposed by J, E. Mayor, ii 
his preface to Bicardd do Cirencestru 
SjpectUum Historiale, 

2, CiiATTBRTOX (Thomas) published 
in 1777, a volume of poems, which b< 
professed to be froin the pen of Thoma^ 
!^wley, a monk of the fifteenth century. 
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Tbe foigeiy ms exposed by Mason and 
liny. 

3. iBETJiKn (Samuel Wtlltam Henry) 
published, in 1796, a aeries of papers 
vMch he aftirmed to be by Shakespeare, 
together with tlio tragedy of Lear and 
a part of Eamht. Dr. Parr, Dr. Valpy, 
James Boswell, Herbert Croft, and I’ye 
the poet-lanreate, signed a document cer¬ 
tifying their conviction that the collection 
was genuine; bat Ireland subseiiuenlly 
confessed the forgery. He also wrot =• a 
ploy entitled Vortigern and Lourna, 
which he asserted was by Shakespeare; 
but Malone exposed the imposition. 

4. Lauper (iVd/uzm} published, in 1751, 
false quotations from Mnsenius a Jesuit 
of Cologne, Taubmann a German, Sta- 
])horstias a learned Dutchman, and 
others, to “ prove Milton a gross plagi¬ 
arist.** Dr. Douglas demonstrated that 
the citations were incorrect, and that 
often several lines had been foisted in to 
r.iake the jiaralleU. Lauder confessed 
the &ct afterwards (1754). 

6 . Memz, who lived in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, published fifty-nine decretal i\liich 
be ascribed to Isidore of Seville, who 
<iied in the sixth centmy. The object 

these letters was either to exalt the 
) apacy, or to enforce some law assuming 
>uqh exaltation. Among them is the 
vlecxetal of St. Fabian, instituting the 
lite of the chrism, with the decretals 
<i£ St. Anaclctus, St. Alexander, St. 
Athanaltius, and so on. 'Ihey hn\e all 
been proved to be barefaced forgeries. 

6 . rEitnuA a Portuguese, 

professed to have di',covered m the con- 
icnt of St. Maria do Mennhao, nine 
books of Banchuni'atlion, which he pub¬ 
lished in It was found Uiat the 

paper of the MS. bore the water-mark of 
the Osnabruck paper-mills. 

7. Fsai.ma>a/.ab (Georgt')t who pre^ 
tended to be a Japanese, jiublished, in 
1704, an Jltstoriccd and Geographical De- 
scnjptibn of Formosa, an Islam belonging 
to fAe Empire of Jajmn. He was an 
Englidunan, bom in London, name un- 
knowu (died 1763). 

8 . SiOTii (J[o^h) professed that his 
Book of Mormon, published in 1830, was 
a direct revelation to him by the eugel 
Motnion; but it was really me work of 
a Bev. Solomon Spalding. Smith was 
fcnmdezud in Garthi^ jail in 1844. 

9. StthTicKS (Jtobert) sent sir Walter 
Scott Bev««l ballads, whidi were inserted 
311 ipood faith in the Border Minstrelsy, 
bvlwowin ihetiorgdies. For example, 


ITie Death of Feathersiot^iaugh, a ballad 
said by Surtees to be taken down from 
the mouth of an old woman on Alston 
Moot (1806); Lord Ewne, said to be 
taken down from the mouth of Bosa 
Smith of Bishop Middlolmm, set* 31 
(1807); and Barham's Dirge (1809). 

The Koran was said by Mahomet to 
be revealed to him bv the angel Ga^^d, 
but it was in reality the work of a l^kn 
Jew, a Jacobite and a Kestonan. The 
detached parts of the Koran were col¬ 
lected into a volume by Abd Bekr in 634. 
Mahomet died in 632. 

Improvisators. 

Accolti (Bernardo), of Arezzo, called 
tho*17nico Aretino (1465-1535). 

AQUIT.AXO (Scrafino), bom at Aquila 
(1466-1600). 

Basdkttixi (Teresa), (1768-*), Ma- 
rono, Quercio, and Silvio Antoxiaxo 
( eighteenth century). 

Beroxicii's (P. J.), who could con¬ 
vert extempore into Latin or Greek vertic, 
a Dutch newspaper or anything else 
which he heard (died 1676). 

C 0 RILI.A (MarM Mouidela), of Pistoia. 
Mde. de Stabl has borrowed her Coriinno 
from this improvisatnx. Crowned at 
Rome in 1776 (1740-1800). 

GiAXxi (Francesco), an Italian^ made 
imperial poet by Napoleon, whose victories 
he celebrated in verse (1759-1822J. 

JeuAn (Nur), of Bengal, dunng the 
sultanship of Jehdngher. She was the 
inventor of the otto of roses (died 1645). 

Eabsghix (Anna Louisa), of Germany* 
(riignora), the most talent^ 
of all improvisators. 

Mktastasio (F. a. D, B,), of Assisi, 
who developed at the age of ton a 
wonderful talent for extemporizing ia 
verse (1698-1782). 

Perketti (Bernardino), of Sien^ who 
received a laurel crown in the capitol, an 
honour conferred only on Petrarch and 
Tasso (1681-1747), 

Pktkarcii (Francesco), who introdoced 
the amusement of improvisation (1304- 
1374). 

Rosst, beheaded at Naples in 1799. 

Skrafixo d’Aquila, (See ^ve, 
** Aquilono.'*) 

Skrio, beheaded at Naples in 1799, 

Sgricci (Tommaso), of TuscaM' 
(1788-1832). His Death of CStafto A 
Death of Mary Queenof Scots, 
Mxssoknghi am very celebrated. 

Taddei (Bosa), (1801- }. 

Zvcciu (Marco Antonio)* of Tcnuie 

(•-1764). * 
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To these «Ad Cicconi, Bindocci, Sestiai; 
4he brothers Clcrcq of Holtand, WojUf of 
Altbaa, Lan^nschwarz of Germany, 
fittjfhne de Prodel of France, and our 
•otrn Thomas Hood (1798-1845). 

Xnohoapd Bock east of tho 

Isle of Mayj twelve miles from all land, 
in the German Sea. Here a warning bell 
was floated on a buoy by the forethought 
•of w abbob of Aberbrothok. Southey 
saystbat Ra^hthe Rover, in a mischievous 
joKe. cut the bell from the buoy, and it 
fell into the sea; but on his return voyage 
Ids boat ran on the rock, and Ralph was 
drowned. 

la old times upon the salda rock then was a hell fixed 
upon U Umtaw, irhleh rang rontinaally, being moved b/ 
tho sag, giving notice to Mylen of the danger. This belt 
wM put there and maintained by the abbot of Aberhro. 
thcik, but behig taken down by a sen-plmto, n yeara 
thereafter ha perished upon the same roche, with shin and 
geodes. In the righteous judgement of Ck4.—Studdart, 
Jtwmrla on SeotUmd. 

A similar story is told of St Goven’s 
bell, in Pembrokeshire. The silver bell 
was stolen one night from the chapel by 
pirates; but no sooner had their boat put 
out to sea than alt the crew were wrecked. 
The silver bell was carried by sca-nymphs 
to a well, and whenever the* stone of that 
well is slamck the bell is heard to moan. 

Inconstant (The), a comedy by G. 
Faiquhar (1702). ‘‘The inconstant” is 
young Mirabel, who sbilly-shallios with 
Oria'na till bhc saves him from being 
murdered by four bravoes in the house of 
Lamorce (2 syl.). 

This comedy is a r^chmff€ of the 

? oosd ChasCi by Beaumont and Fletcher 
1652). 

Incorruptible (The). Maximilien 
Robespierre was so called by his friends 
in the Evolution (1756-1794). 

“William Shippen,” says Horace Wal- 
Pole, “is the only man proof against a 
orihe.” 

*** Fabtioins, the Roman hero, could 
not be corrupted by bribes, nor influenced 
oy threats. Pyrrhus declared it would be 
as cMy to divert the sun from its course 
*8 Fabricius from the path of duty.— 
■Aomati Story, 

1 a s|>lrit half human and 

angelic, Rving in midwrir between 
we ^on and oijr earth.—GeofErey, Rn- 
itih History, Tl. 18 (1142), 

XadiBxi mio, one by one. The 
^encott Indians, when they go on an 
1 . *»*Tch one by ^e. %e one 
cehind carefully steps in the foot-marks 
<*f the ojio b^ore, and the last of the file 


olkteratcs the foot-prints. By this 
means their direction and number are not 
detected. 

£Mh man foUoirad his leader In Indian file —CapUiln 
BnrnaSy, On Uoneiaek throui/h g«tn Minor <1877). 

Iiidra, god of the elements. His 
palace is described by Southey in The 
Ctirse of Kehaina, vii. 10 (1809). 

Inesilla de Canturilla, daughter 
of a Spanish lute-maker. She had the 
unusual power of charming the male sc.x 
during the whole course of her life, which 
exceeded 75 years. Idolized by the noble¬ 
men of the old court, she saw herself 
adored by those of tlie now. Even in 
her old age she had a noble air, an en¬ 
chanting wit, and graces peculiar to her¬ 
self suited to her years.—Lesage, Oil 
Bias, viii. 1 (1735). 

I'nez of Cadiz, addressed in Childc 
Harold, i. (after stanza 81). Nothing 
known of her. 

Tnez (Donna), mother of don Juan. 
She trained her son according to pre¬ 
scribed rules with the strictest propriety, 
and designed to make him a model of all 
virtues. Her husband was don Jose, , 
whom she worried to death by her prudery 
and want of sympathy. Donna Inez 
was a “blue-stocking,” learned in all 
the sciences, her favourite one being 
“the mathematicol.” She knew every 
European language, “a little Latin and 
less Greek.” In a word, she w/is “ per¬ 
fect as perfect is,” according to the 
standard of Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Trim¬ 
mer, and Hannah More, but had_ “ a 
great opinion of her onm good qualities.” 
Like Tennyson’s “Maud,” this paragon 
of women was, to those who did not look 
too narrowly, “faultily faultless, icUy 
regular, splendidly null,"—Byron, Don 
Jmn, i. 10-80 (1819). 

Inez de Castro, crowned six years 
after her death. Tlie talo is fhU t Don 
Pedro, son of Alfonso IV. of Portugal, 
privately married, in 1345, the “beauty of 
Castile,” and Alfonso was so indicant 
that he commanded her to be put to death 
(1355). Two years afterward)^ don Pedro 
succeracd to the crown, and in 1861 had 
thikbody of Inez exhumed and crowned. 

Camoens, the Portuguese poet, has 
introduced this story in his Luaiaa. A. 
Ferreira, another Poituguene poet, has a 
tragedy called Inex efo Casaro (1664); 
Lamotte produced a tragedy with me 
aame title (1728); and Guiraud tPoQiet 
in 1826. (See n»t art.) 
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Inex de Cofitro, the bride of prince 
Pedro of Portugal, to whom she was 
dandosUnely married. The king Alfonso 
and his minister Gonzales, not knowing 
of this marriage, arranged a m arrive for 
f]^ young prince with a Spanish princess, 
and when me prince refused his consent, 
Gonzalez ferreted out the cause, and 
induced Inez to drink poison, lie then 

E ut the young prince under arrest, but as 
e was being led away, the announce¬ 
ment came that Alfonso was dead and 
dec Pedro was his successor. The tables 
werj now turned, for Pedro was instantly 
released, and Gonzalez led to execution. 
—Ivoss Neil, Inez de Ca'^tro or TItc Bride 
of Portugal, (Sec previous art.) 

In&nt Endowed with Speech. 
The imdm Abzenderoud excited the 
envy of his confraternity by his superior 
virtue and piety, so they suborned a 
wouian to father a child upon him. The 
im&m prayed to Mahomet to reveal the 
truth,^ whereupon the new-born infant 
told in good Arabic who his father was, 
and Abzenderoud w.is acquitted uith 
honour.—^T. S. Giiculette, Uirntei Pales 
('* Im&m Abzenderoud,” 1723). 

Infknt of Iiubeck, Christian Henry 
Heinecken. At one year old he knew the 
chief events of the Pentateuch 1! at thir¬ 
teen months he knew the history of the 
Old Testament 1! at fourteen months he 


knew the history of the New Testament 1! 
at two aud a half years he could ansu cr 
any or^nary question of history or geo¬ 
graphy !! and at three years* old he 
knew German, French, and Latin!! 


InfisniO (The)^ in thirty-four cantos, 
by Dant§ [Alighieri] (1300). While wan¬ 
dering through a wood {this life), the 

E comes to a mountain (fame), and 
ns to climb it, but first a panther 
isure), then a lion (atnbitum), and 
&en a she-wolf (avarice) stand in Ws 
rath to stay liim. The appearance of 
Virgil ^Auman wisdom), however, cn- 
comages him (canto i.), and the Mantuan 
tells bim he is sent by three ladies 

t Beatrice (faith), Lucia (grace), and 
lercy] to conduct him trough the 
realms of hell (canto ii.). On they pro¬ 
ceed together till they come to a nortal 
baring this inscription: rofb 


ABAKDOK VE WHO KNXEK HBKK ; they 
|Hi88 through, and come to that neutral 
Malm, where dwell the spirits of those 
not good enough for heaven nor bad 
enough for hell, the praiscless and the 
WftBsdess dead." PSwuing through this 


bordet>land, they command oid Charon 
to ferry them across the AehSron to 
Limbo (canto iii.), and hero they behold 
riie ghosts of the unbaptized, blameless 
of sm " but not members of the Christian 
Church, Homer is here, Horace, Ovid, 
and Lucan, who enroll Dantd “ sixth of 
the sacred band.” On leaving Limbo, our 
adventurer follows his guide through the 
seven gates which lead to the inferno, an 
enormous funnel-shaped pit, divided into 
stages. The outer, or nrst “circle,” is 
a vast meadow, in which roam Klcctra 
(mother of OardSnus the founder of 
Troy), Hector, ^Ene'as, and Julius Csesar; 
Camilla and Pentliesile'a; Ijatlnus and 
Junius Brutus; Lucretio, Marcia (Cato’s 
wife), Julia (Pompey’s wife], and Cor* 
nelia; and here “apart retired,” they 
see Saladin, the lival of Richard the 
Linn-henit. Linos is here and Orpheus; 
Aristotle, Socrates, and Plato; Demo- 
crltos w'ho ascribed creation to blind 
chance, Diogfings the cynic, Heroclitos, 
Empcd'ocles, Anaxag'oras, Thald.s Dios- 
cor'idus, and Zeno; Cicero and iMneca, 
Euclid and Ptolemy, HippoerStus aud 
Galen, Avlccn, and AverroSs the Arabian 
translator and commentator of Aristotle 
(canto iv.). From the first stage they 
descend to the second, where Minos sits 
in judgment on the ghosts brought before 
him. He indicates what circle a ghost is 
to occupy by twisting his tail round hiS' 
body: two twists signify that the ghost 
is to be banished to the second circle; 
three twists, that it is to bo consigned to 
the third circlq, and so on. Here, says 
the poet, “light was silent all,” but 
shrieks and groans and ' blasphemiea 
were terrible to hear. This circle is 
the hell of carnal and sinful love, whore 
Dante recognizes Semirhmis, Dido,Qeo- 
patro, and Helen; AchillSs and Paris; 
Tristan, the lover of his uncle’s wife 
Isolde; Lancelot, the lover of queen Guin> 
ever; and Francesca, the lover of Paolo* 
her brother-in-law (canto v.). The third 
circle is a place of deeMr woe. Here 
fall in ceaseless showers, ^1, blade reiO) 
and sleety flaw; the air is cold and dun; 
and a foul stench rises from the toil. 
CerbSrus keeps watch here, and this part 
of the inferno is set apart for gUttt^» 
like Ciacco (2 sgi.). From this stage the 
two poets j^s on to the “ fourth st^p 
ledge,” presided over by Plutus (canto ri.), 
a realm which “ hems in all the woe of 
all the imivesse.” Here are gathered tho 
souls of the avaricious, who wastad ^eir 
talents, and made no zi^'ttse of their 
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wealth. Crossing this region, the)- come 
to the “ steep,” and see the Stygian 
I^ke of inky hue. This circle is a huge 
bog in which “ the mjry tribe ” tloundcr, 
and **galp the muddy lees.” It is the 
abode of those who put no restraint upon 
their anger (canto vii.}. Next comes the 
city of Dis, where the souls of heretics 
are “ interred in vaults” (cantos viii., ix.). 
Here Dantd recognizes Farina'ta (a leader 
of ^e Ghibelhne faction), and is in> 
formed that the emperor Frederick II. 
and cardinal Ubaldini arc amongst the 
number (canto x.). The city of Dis con¬ 
tains the next three circles (canto xi.), 
through which Nessus conducts them ; 
and here they see the Minotaur and the 
Centaurs, as Chiron who nursed AchillGs 
and Pholus the passionate. The 1lr^t 
circle of Dis (the sixth) is for tliose who 
by force or fraud have done violence 
to man, as Alexander the Great, Dio¬ 
nysius of Syracuse, Attila, Sextus, and 
Pyrrhus (canto xii.).’ The next (liic 
seventh circle) is for those who have done 
violence to t/ie/nsclvcs, as suicides; here 


are the Harpies, and hero utc souls arc 
transformed to trees (canto xiii.). The 
eighth circle is for the souls of those 
who have done violence to God, as blas¬ 
phemers and heretics ; it is a hell of burn¬ 
ing, where it snows flakes of lire. Here 
is Cap'aneus (3 s^L) (canto xir.), and 
here Dantd held converse with Urunetto, 
his old schoolmaster (canto xv.). Hav¬ 
ing reached the conflnes of the realm 
of Dis, Ger' 3 'on carries DantO into the 
region of blaleboIgS (4 st/i.), a honiblc 
hell, containing ten pits or chasms (canto 
xvii.): In the flrst is Jason; the second 
is for harlots (canto xviii.); in the third 
is Simon Magus, “who prostituted the 
things of God for gold ; ” in the fourth, 
pope Nicholas HI. (canto xix.); in the 
fifth, the ghosts had their hoods “re- 
vetsed at the neck-bone,” and here are 
AmphiarHos, Tiresiaa who was flrst a 
voman and then a man, Michael Scott 
^e magician, with all witches and 
dn'mets (canto xx.); in the sixth, Cala- 
pbM and Annas his father-in-law (canto 
xxui.); in the seventh, robbers of 
churches, as Vanni Fucci, who robbed the 
<»f St. James's, in Pistoia, and 
cnarged Vanni della Nona with the crime, 
rot wbufii she suffered death (canto 
the eighth, UlysBus and Dio- 
punished for the strata- 
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the tenth, alchemists (canto xxix.), 
coiners and forgers, Potiphar’s wile, 
Sinon the Greek who deluded the Tro¬ 
jans (canto XXX.), Nimrod, EpbiahQs, 
and AntAus, with other giants (canto 
xxxi.). Antaeus carries the two visitors 
into the nethenpost gulf, where Judas 
and Lucifer are confined. It is a 
region of thick-ribbed ice, and here they 
see the frozen river of Oocj'Tus (canto 
xxxii.). The last persons the poet sees 
are Diutus and Cassius, the mui^crers of 
Julius C«sar (canto xxxiv.). Dantu 
and his conductor Viigil then make 
their exit on the “ southern hemi¬ 
sphere,” where once was Eden, and where 
the “ moon ri-sos when here evening sets.” 
I'bis is done that the poet may visit 
Purgatory, which is situate in mid-ocean, 
bomowhere near the antipodes of Judea. 

Canto xvi. opens with a description 
of Fraud, canto xxxiii. contains the tale 
of tJgoli'no, and canto xxxiv. the de- 
8Cri]}tion of Lucifer. 

lugelram (Abbot), formerly superior 
of St. Mary’s Convent.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Inglewood (Squire), a magistrata 
near Osbaldistone Hall.—Sir W. Scott, 
Hob Hoy (time, George I.). 

Inglis (Corporal), in the royal army 
under the leadership of the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth.—Sir W. Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles 11.). 

Ingoldsby (Thomas), the Rev. 
Richard Harris Barham, author of iH- 
goldsby Legends (1788-184.5). 

Ini, Ine, or Ina, king of Wessex \ 
his wife was iEthelburh; both were of the 
royal line of Cerdic. After a grand ban¬ 
quet, king Ini set forth to sojourn in 
anotlier of his palaces, and ms queen 
^privately instructed his steward to “fill 
the house they quitted with rubbish and 
offal, to put a sow and litter of pigs in 
the royal bed, and entirely dismantle the 
room.” 'Vl'licn the king and queen had 
gone about a mile or so, the queen en¬ 
treated her husband to return to tihe house 
they had quitted, and great was his 
astonishment to behold the change. 
iKthcIburh then said, “Behold what 
vamty of vanities is aU oartlily greatness! 
Where now are the good things you saw 
here but a few hours ago ? Sec how foul 
a beast occupies the ro\'iil bed. So will 
it be with you, unless you leave earthly 
things for heavenly*” So the king abdi- 
eaten his kingdom, wont to Rome, and 
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then as ft pilgrim for the rfist of 
uelilEe. 

... In ftiiM greftt Iim miclit pretetid 
t whb ttv king sinM Ant tb« Saxons taimo to ahur«. 

Dnytoii, PoXgvlbion, xl. 

Inls-Th.OXia, an island of Scandi- 
nftvia.-->-Ossian. 

In'istore, the Orkney Islands. 

Let no vend of the kingdom of enow r.Vnnmyl, bonnd 
M the dark-KiQing vases of lulstore.—(hiM.tn. Fwjal, i. 

ZiiMg and Yar'ico, hero and 
heroine of a story by sir Kichard Stfclc, 
in Spectator (hio. 11). Inkle is a 
yotmg Englishman who is lost in tlic 
oMmah main. Ue falls in love with 
Yarico, an Indian maiden, with whom he 
^emsorts; but no sooner does .a > ossel 
anive to take him to Barbadoes than ho 
sells Yarico as a slave. 

George Colman has dramatized this 
tale (1787). 

Innisfiail or Inisfail, an ancient 
aame of Ireland {isle of desUwj). 

Oh, once the harn of Innlsfoil 
was stninR fuU high to notrs of glailneis; 

Bnt jet ft often told a UIo 
Of more prevailing sodnest. 

CainpbeU, O'Connor’s C/n/J, I 

1 talMd my sails, and nishing into U'<! bay ot Cronui. 
Into Croma’e sounding bay in lovely InisfuJi — Oui.ui, 
Oemt. 

Innocents {The), tlie babes of 
Bethlehem cut off by Herod the Great. 
Johti Baptist Marino, an Italian 

5 oet, has a poem on The Muisacre of the 
hnoomtd (1569-1625). 

Ini&ogen or Inooknk (3 sxfl.), wife 
of Bmte (1 s;jl.) mvthioal ' kmg of 
Britain. She was daughter of Pan'- 
drasoB of Greece. 

ThM Bmte this reatme unto tUs rule niMeud. . . 
Ami left three eons, hie famous progeny, 

Soro Of foyre Inogene of Italy. 

Spenser, Fafry Qu4en, U. 10 (1.190). 
And tor a lasting league of amity and peare, 

Bright Xuaogen, hit dkUd, for wife to Brutus gave. 

M. Drayton, Polyolbion, i. (ICIJ). 

Insane Boot {The), hemlock, it is 
said that those who eat hemlock can see 
objects otherwise invisible. Thus when 
Baaquo hftd encountered tihe witches, who 
TSnished Tis mysteriously os they ap- 
pesured) he says to Macbeui, “ Were such 
things rrca/Zyl here ... or have wc 
eaten Taemloci] the insane root, that 
takes we reason prisoner,” so ih^ our 
nyea see things that are not?—Malbeth, 
IM^ i. sc. 8 (1^). 

loSU'bri^ the district of Lombardy, 
wlUdi cooiained Milan, Como, Pa'via, 
U>dif and Vercelli. 

Xatarpreter (ifr.), in Btmyan’s 


^^grim's Progress, means the Holy 
Ghost as it operates on the heart of a 
believer. He is lord of a bouse a little 
beyond the Wicket Gate.—Pt, L (1678). 

Inveraschalloch, one of the High¬ 
landers at the Clachon of Aberfoyle.— 
Sir W. Scott, Jtob Eoy (time, George I.) 

In-vin'clble Doctor fY/ic), William 
of Occam ; also called Doctor Singularis 
(1270-1347). 

Invisible Knight {The)^ sir Gar- 
Ion, brother of king Pellam (mgh of kin 
to Joseph of Arimathy). 

“He is sir Oarlon.'*saM tbe knight, “be vUh ttie 
hlark face, be is rhe niarvcllest knight Hving, fef he goeth 
invisible.’'—Sir T. Matory, BMory ArthMr, 1. 

as (1470). 

Invisibility is obtained bj* amulets, 
dress, herbs, rings, and stones. 

Amulets: ns tiie capon-Sione called 
“ Alectoria,” which rendered those in¬ 
visible who carried it about their {lerson. 
—Mirror of Stones. 

Dress: as Albric’s cloak called “ Tarn- 
kappe” (2 syl,), which Siegfried got 
possession of {The A^ibelwigcn Lkd ); 
the mantle of Ilel Rcplein (q.o.); and 
Jack the Giant-killer had a cloak of in¬ 
visibility as well as a cap of knowledge. 
The helmet of I'crseus or lladus {Qreek 
Fable) and Mambrino’s belmet rendered 
tbe w’earers invi.">ible. The wwros mtis- 
phonon was a girdle of invisibilitv (Mrs. 
Centlivre, A bold Stroke for a Wife). 

Herbs: ns fern seed, mentioned b}' 
Shakespeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Dings: as Gyges’s ring, token from the 
flanks of a brazen horse. When the 
stone w'as turned inwards, the wearer was 
invisible (Plato). The ring of Oteit 
king of Lombardy, according to The 
Ileldenlntch, possessed a simiur virtac 
Keynard’s wonderful ring had three 
colours, one of which (the green) caused 
the wearer to be invisible {Deynard the 
Fox, 1498); this was the gem called 
heliotrope. 

Stones i as heliotrope, megtioned by 
Boccaccio in his Decameren (day viil* 8 ). 
It is of a green hue. Sollnus ftttn* 
butes this power to the herb htdiotfftpe: 
“Hetba ejusdem nominis » . . eni)q| ft 
quocumqne gestabitnr, subtrahit via&ua 
obviorum.**—Geoj., xL 

Invulnerat^ty, Stones -iaken 
from the cassan plant, whiidi gtow* in 
Ponten, will render the possessor invul¬ 
nerable.—Odoricus In, 

A dip in the river vendeied 
Achillas invulnerablft* ‘ ^ ' 
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Mode* mdmd Jason proof against 
woiuids and firo by anointing him with 
iho Promethe'an unguent.—GrtfrA Fable, 
Sisgfriod was rendered invulnerable by 
anointing his body with dragon’s blood. 
— Lied, 


T. N. Tolfoutd (1835). The oracle of 
Oelpld had declared ^at the pestilence 
which raged in Aigos was sent by way of 
punishment for the misruIO of Uic race 
of Argos, and that the vengeance u£ tiic 
gods could be averted only by the extir- 
nation of the guilty race. Ion, the son 


and announced that “ the pestilence was 
abating.’* 

lo’na, an island of Scotland south of 
StoSo, noted for its Culdee institutions, 
established by St. Columb in .%3. It is 
now called ** lcolni-lull,”and in Macbeth^ 
act ii. sc. 4, Colmes-kiU ’* {kUl means 
“ burying-ground ”). 

UMKatbed they left loiw’i htmml 
When the oihU morn first flushed the sKy 

CainpbeU. /ftullura, 

Io'na*8 Saint, St. Columb, seen on 
the top of the church spires, on certain 
evenings every year, counting the sur¬ 
rounding islands, to see that none of them 
have been sunk by the power of witchcraft. 

At fomi taint, a siuit tom, 
nironed on bU towers eon\ernn« with the storm . . . 

4 ouats every wave-worn iCo and mountain hoar 
rrom Kllda to the ipeen Irtne't ahorel/>o)H the aebridet 

to /rolandt 

Cantphell. The PUamret ef Bope, h (1799). 

I-pal«ne>mo'-aini (i.e. He by vhom 
vse hce), an epithet of God used by the 
ancient Mexicans. 

“ We know hfan," they rep^, 
the great' Forevor-Oue,' Ule God ut godt, 
Ipaluemoant.” 

Southey, Jfadoe, L 8 (1806), 

Iphig6ni'a» daughter of Agomcni- 
®on king of Ai^s. Agamemnon vowed 
to oSer up to Artemis £e best possession 
that came into his hands during the 
fOBwng twelve months. This happened 
to be an infant daughter, to whom he 
{[sve the name of Iphigenla, but he for- 
opre to fulfil his vow. When he went on 
ffls voyage to Troy, (he fleet was wind- 
®®d Kalchas the priest 
eaia it was because Agamemnon had not 
his vow; so Iphigenia, then 
fr® Py*de of womanhood, was bound 
*Jtat, Artemis, being satisfied, 
«^Md the maiden off -W Tauriw where 

Sad^SJ J^**^*”* sttbstitnted a 
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Eor parallel instances, such as Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac, Jenhthoh and bis daughter, 
Idomcnens and his son, etc., see Ino- 

UKXISCS. 

When, s new Iphigem, iha vent to Taurb. 

Byron, Bon Juan, ik. tf (18S1). 

Cary, in his translation of JDantSy 
accents the name incorrecUy on the third 
syllahlc. 

Whence, on the altar IphiKs'nln monrned 
Her virgin beauty. 

DanM. ParadUt, v. (1311). 

Iphis, the woman who was changed 
to a man. The tale is this: Tphis was 
the daughter of Lygdus and Telethusa 
of Crete. Lygdus gave orders that if the 
child about to be born was a girl, it was 
to be put to death. It happened to be a 
girl; but the mother, to save it, brought it 
up as a boy. In due time, the father 
betrothed I phis toIantliO, and themotlier, 
in terror, prayed to Isia for help. Her 
prayer was heard, for Isis changed Iphis 
into a man on the day of espousals.— 
Ovid, Metaph.y ix. 12 ; xiv. 699. 

%* Cacncus [Ge.nwotfj was bora of the 
female sex, but Neptune changed her 
into a man. iEneas found her in hades 
changivl book again. 

Tiresias, the Theban prophet, was con¬ 
verted into a girl for striking two ser¬ 
pents, and married. lie afterwards 
recovered his sox, and declared that the 
pleasures of a woman were tenfold greater 
tlian those of a man. 

I'raa, the empire of Persia. 

Iras, a female attendant on Cleopatra. 
When Cleopatra had arrayed herbclf with 
robe and crown, prior to applying the 
asps, she said to her two female attend¬ 
ants, Come, take the lost warmth of my 
lips. Farewell, kind Charmian! Iras, fare¬ 
well ! " And having kissed them, Iras fell 
^down dead, either broken-hearted, or else 
because she had already applied an asp to 
her arm, as Charmain did a little later. 
—Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra 
(1608); and Drj'-den, All for 

Ireby (Mr.), a country squire.—Sir 
W. Scot^ Tteo Ihrooers (time, George IIL). 

Ireland {S. W. H.), a litcr^ forger. 
Hi% (^ef forger}' is Mfscellaneous 
Pamrs and Imtrwncnie, under the hand 
and seal of WUliam Sha^pmre, in¬ 
cluding the tragedy of King Leary and a 
stnedl fragment of Hamlet, from iha 
or^iml, 1796, folio, £4 4s. (1796). 

ms most impudent forgery was the 
prodootien of a wm play, which he tned 
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to ^Im off aa Shakespeare's. It waa 
called Vortifiem and Itowenn, and \ras 
actually represented at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1796. 

Weeps o'er fnlie Sbakesprrfon lore 
Wbkili spriiif! fiuin MHisteire Irelands store. 

Whose inipiHtii'ic ilesertts the rod 
For havinit ivpid the Muse s god- 

Chaleoffraphomaitla, 

Ireland (The Fair JAtui o/), the ignis 
fatuus. 

He hsd read ... of ... the ignU /atirut ,... by 
some mlled " W»I1 witli-the nhisp,' or "Jack nith the- 
iMitem,' nnd likewl<«. . . "llie Fnir Mud of Irelend.** 
—It. Johnson, Theoeeen thamptonteif Chruttndom, i. 7. 
(ICir). 

Ireland’s Scholarships (Dean), 
four scholarships of £;»0 a year, in the 
University of Oxford, founded by Dr. 
Ireland, dean of Westminster, in 1825, 

Ireland’s Three Saints. The 
three great saints of Ireland are St. 
Patrick, St. Columb, and St. Ikidget. 

Ireland’s Three Tragedies: (1) 
The Death of the Chtldrcn of Touran; 
(2) The Death of the Children d/ Lir; and 
(8) 2'he Death of the Children of UbJiach, 
—O’Elanagan, D'ansactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Dublin^ i. 

Irem {The Garden of), mentioned in 
the Koran, Ixxxix. It was the most 
beautiful of all earthly paradises, laid out 
for Sh^dad' king of Ad; but no sooner 
was it tinished, than it was struck with 
the lightning-wand of the dcath-angel, 
and was never after visible to the eye of 
man. * 

The pnrulise of Irent tlil^. . . 

A gnrdtfn mure iui pM'dixg fair 

Than that before nbose gure 
TliC lighting of the rhenib'i buy t«ord 

Watc-, aule, to bar aecpM. 

.southej, ThaUiba the iieuroger, 1. 83 (1797). 

Ire'na, Ireland personified. Tier in¬ 
heritance was withheld by Grantorto 
(rebellion), and sir Artegal was sent by 
the queen of Fal*ry-land to succour hen 
Grantorto being slain, Irena was restored, 
in 1580, to her inheritance.—Spenser, 
KaSry Queen, v. (1596). 

Ire'ne (3 syl.), daughter of ITomsh 
fiarbarossa the Greek renegade and cor- 
aail-king of Algiers. She was rescued in 
the siege of Algiers by Selim, son of the 
Mooriw king, vrho fell in love with her. 
Whea she heard of the conspiracy tl kill 
Baxbarossa, ^ewamed her father; but it 
was too late: the insurgents succeeded, 
Barbarossa was slain by Olhman, and 
married IrenS.—^J. Brown, ifar- 
barosea (1742). 

(8 Alexina Com- 


ne'nus emperor of Greece.—Sir W. Scott, 
Count jRo&crf of Paris (time, Rnfus). 

Ire’nTia. Peaceableness personified. 
(Greek, “peace.”)—Phioeas Flet¬ 

cher, The Purple Island, x. (1633). 

I'ris, a messenger, a go-between. Iris 
was the messenger of Juno. 

Wheresoe’er thou art In this world's globe, 
ru have an trb> that shall hnd thee out. 

^okrtpeare. 3 ffeiirv Vt, act v. sc. 8 (1501). 

Iris and the Dying. One of the 
duties of Iris was to cut on a lock of hair 
(claimed by Proserpine) from those 
devoted to death, and till this was done, 

• Death refused to accept the victim. Thus, 
when Dido mounted tlie funeral pile, she 
lingered in suffering till Iris was sent by 
Juno to cut off a lock of her hair as an^ 
offering to the black queen, but immedi¬ 
ately ttiis was done her spirit left the 
body. Than'atos did the same office to 
Alcestis when she gave her life for that of 
her husband. In all sacrifices, a forelock 
was first cut from the head of the victim 
ns an offciing to Proserpine.—See Eu¬ 
ripides, Alcestis: Virgil, JSneid, iv. 

“ Iliinr fffo oitt 
Ricram Jussn frro, leque iiJo uirpore wilvo." 

Sic ait, ct dratra criiiuin Bcrat. , , atqua In vento* rila 
rcccitoit. 

VirgU, -iSnefd, iv. 793-706. 

Irish Whiskey Drinker (The), 
John Sheehan, a barribter, who, with 
“ Kverard Clive of Tipperary Hall,” wrote 
a scries of pasquinades in verse, which 
wore published in Bcntleifs Miscellany, in 
1846, and attracted considerable attention. 

Irish Widow {2’he), a farce by 
Garrick (1757). Martha Btafiy, a bloom¬ 
ing young widow of 23, is in love with 
William Whittle, the nephew of old 
Thomas Whittle, a man 63 yean of 
age. It BO happens that William cannot 
touch his property without his uncle’s 
consent} so the lovers scheme together to 
obtain it. The widow pretends to in 
love with the old man, who proposes to 
her and is accepted; but she now comes 
out in a new character, os a loud, vulgar, 
rollicking, extravagant low Irishwoman. 
Old Whittle is thoroughly frighteped, mid 
not only gets his nephew to take the ladf 
off his hands, but gives him £5000 iat 
doing so. 

Irol'do, the friend of Prasildo 
Babylon. Prasildo falls in loV« With 
Tisbiina, his Iriend’s wUc, mid, to escape' 
infamy, IroldoandTisbina take “poison. 
Prasildo, hearing from apothecary 
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that the enppoaed poison 1$ innocuous, 
goes and tells them so, whereupon Irohio 
14 so struck with his mend's generosity, 
that be quits Babylon, leaving Tishina to 
Prastldo. Subsequently Iroldo's life is 
in peril, and Prasildo saves his friend at 
the hazard of his own life.—Bojardo, 
Orlando Jnmninorato (1495). 

Irolit'a, a princess in love with prince 
Parcinns, her cousin. The fairy Dan'amo 
wanted Parcinus to marry her daughter 
Az'lra, and therefore used all lier endea¬ 
vours to marr>' Irohta to Brutus ; but all 
her plans were thwarted, for I?arcinu«i 
married Irolita, and Brutus married 
Azira. 

The Imntv <it IroUtn «ns vortliy the trorM'a 

She was ahoiit II >earsoMi her linir whs brown, 
her eomptexlon blooinins as (lu) stinni;, her month deli- 
her teeth white luiii even, her smile IwwiUbints, her 
'>)LSft hiueleolour and very pterdnv, and her looks were 
•Intent Imftk—Conittftbe DAunuy, fairff /alts i" Pei let t 
J>jvo."l«32), 

Iron Arm. Captain Francois de 
Jiftnoue, a huguenot, wiis called ISrat do 
J\ r. He died at tlie siege of Lambiille 
0631-1591). 

Iron Chest {The), a drama by G. 
Colnian, based on W. Godwin’s novel of 
Caleb^ Williams, Sir Edward Mortimer 
kept in an iron chest certain documents 
relating to a murder for which ho had 
been tried and honourably acquitted. 11 is 
secretary Wilford, out of curiosity, was 
prying into this box, when sir Edward 
'•ntcred and threatened to shoot him; 
but on reflection he spared the young 
man’s life, told him all about the murder, 
and swore him to secrecy. Wilford, 
iiiuible to endure the watchful and sus¬ 
picious eye of his master, ran away; 
hut sir Edward dogged him like a blood¬ 
hound, and at length accused him of 
rubbery. The charge could not be sub¬ 
stantiated, so Wilford was acquitted. 
Sir Edward confessed himself a murderer, 
“nd died (1796). 


Aron Duke (27«?), 

Imgton (1769-1852). 

]bon Emperor (r/«?), Nichol 
Russia (1796, 182C-1865). 

. ^59*^ Q"ateB or Demr K<3ra, a 
P|W8 of the Teuthras, thj 
all caravans between Bmym 
Brusa must needs pass. 





?*} ^Undshut, by 
one (sixteenth century). 


Goethe has made this the subject of' 
an historicai drama. 

Iron Mask {The Man in the). This 
mysterious qian went by the name of 
Lestang, but who he was is as much m 
ntibilius as the author of the Letters of 
Junius, The most general opinion is that 
he was count Ericolo Antonio Matthioli, 
a senator of Mantua and private agent of 
Ferdinand Charles duke of Mantua ; and 
that his long imprisonment of twenty-four 
years was for having deceived Louis XIV. 
in a secret treaty for the purchase of the 
fortress of Casalc. M. Loiselenr utterly 
denies this solution of the mystery.—See 
Temple Bar, 182-4, May, 1872. 

The tragedies of Zschokke in 
German (1795), and Fournier in French, are 
based on the supposition that the man in 
the mask was marechal Richelieu, a twin- 
brother of the Grand Monarque, and this 
is the solution given by the abb.' Soulavie. 

Ironside {Sir), called “The Red 
Kniglit of the Red Ijands.” Sir Gareth, 
after lighting with him from dawn to 
dewy ovo, subdued him. Tennyson calls 
him Death, and says that Gareth won the 
victory with a single stroke. Sir Ironside 
was the knight who kept the lady LionSs 
(call ed liy 'I'onny son ‘ ‘ J.yonors ”) captive in 
Castle I’orilous.—Sir T. Malorv, History 
of Brinre Arthur, i. 131-137 (1*470). 

*** Tennyson seems very greatly to 
have misconceived the oxquibilc allegory 
of Gareth and Linet. (Sec GAnisa*!, pp. 
301-5.) 

Ironside, Edmund II. king of the 
Anglo-Saxons Avns so called from his 
iron armour (989, 1016-1017). 

Sir Richard Steele signed himself 
“ Nestor Ironside" in ttie Guardian 
(1671-1729). 

Ironsides. So were the soldiers of 
CYomwcU called, especially after the 
battle of Marston Moor, where they dis¬ 
played their iron resolution (1644). 

Ironsides {Captain), uncle of Bcifield 
{Brothers), and an old friend of sir Ben¬ 
jamin Dove. He is captain of a privateer, 
and a fine specimen oi an English naval 
ofScor. 

He's oftk to tbe lienrt of him. and a ftne 

oM seaman-like agure he mu—C umberLuid, Th« Seothm, 
L 1 (17SS|. 

Iron Tooth, Frederick II. elector of 
I^iandenbnrg {Lent de i'er), (1657, 1088- 

Irrefiragable Doctor {The), Alex* 
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sader Hides, jfotmdcr of the ScholesUc 
theology (*-1245). 

Irtish (7b cross the ferry of the), to 
he “ iMd on the shelf.” The ferry of the 
Irtish is crossed by those who are exiled 
to Siberia. It is regarded in Russia as 
the ferry of poUticat death. 

I'niB, the beggar of IthSoa, who ran 
of errands for Penelope’s suitors. AVhen 
Ulysses rettomed homo dressed as a 
be^ar, Irus withstood him, and Ulysses 
broke his jaw with a blow. So poor was 
Inis that he gave birth to the proverbs, 
“As poor as Inis/’ and “Pooier than 
Irus ” (in French, Phispauvrc qu' Jnis). 

WltlM»Mt r^pfct (xiternifiie cqiuilly 

potiiee .uirf [iu<> po>ertl^ 

T Sucktillf!, 4 Virrour/or Jfai/utrat/tei 
(Induction, 1.^7). 

Iru. firnwg rlth, and I'Ymiw must wax poor 
J,uid Brooke, Tieatit nf Warm (IIC^ IfSSS), 

Irwin (Jfr.), the hu'^band of latly 
Eleanor daueliter of lord Norland. Ilfs 
lordship discarded her for mnny'ing 
against bis aviII, and Irwin was reduced 
to the verge of starvation. In his des¬ 
peration Irwin robbed his father-in-law 
on the high road, but ndented and re¬ 
turned the inonev. At length the iron 
hehtt of lord Norland was softened, and 
he relieved the necessities of his son-in- 
law. 

Am/y Jlleanor Inririf wife of Mr. Irwin. 
She retains her love for lord Norland, 
even through all his rclcntlcssncss, and 
when %lie hears that he has adopted a 
son, excl.aims, “May the >oung man 
deserve his love hotter than 1 have done ! 
May he be a comfort to his declining 
cars, and never disobey liirn!”—Inch- 
aid, Every One has Bis Fault (1794). 

Irvin {Hannah), former confidante of 
Clara Mowbray.—Sir W. Scott, Ft. 
Jtonan'a Well (time, George III.). 

iBaac [Mendoza], a rich Portuguese 
Jew, short in stature, with a snub nose, 
swarthy skin, and huge beard; very con¬ 
ceited, priding himself upon his cunning, 
loving to dupe others, but woefully duped 
himself. He chuckles to himself, “Pm 
tonnitig, I fancy; a very cunning dog, 
ain’t 17 a sly little villain, eh ? a bit 
he must be very wide awake 
who can take Isaac in.” 'This conctited 
piece of goods is alwi^s duped by every 
one he encounters. He meets Louisa, 
tfhotn he intends to make his wife, but 
^ ii^es him believe sbe is Clara Guz¬ 
man. He meets his rival Antonio, whom 
be to the supposed Clans, and 


he marries her. He mistakes Louisa’s 
duenna for T.<ouisa, and riiopM with her. 
So all his wit is outwitted.—Sheridan,. 
The Duenna (1776). ^ 

Qirick’t great parte were "twiae,*' "Timr Laiqplkin* 
[Ska Stoept to Conaiter, GokUmill^ *' Spailo ** fOeuito «/ 
AnUatuiia, O'Kee’et and *‘ eir QirlttOpSer Owny," In 
Inklo and l'«neo. by Colnwn 11748-1831 i—aeeenn ef <» 
Stapo I’etmta. 

Isftac of York, the father of Re¬ 
becca. When imprisoned in the dungeon 
of Front de Boeuf’s castle. Front de,BoDnf 
comes to extort money from him, and 
orders two slaves to chain him to the 
bars of a slow dre, but the party is dia- 
tnrbed’by the sound of a bugle. Ulti- 
-niatcly, both the Jew and his daughter 
leave'England and go to live abroad.— 
Sir W. Scott, Iranhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Isabel, called the “ She-wolf of 
France,” the adulterous queen of Edw.aru 
II., was daughter of Philippe IV. (le Bel) 
of France. According to one tradition, 
Isabel murdered her royal husband by 
thrusting a hot iron into his bowels, and 
tearing riicni from his bod}'. 

She wolf of France, with unrelenting fnngt, 

Tliat tcwr'kt the bu»ol< of thy Annglnl mate. 

Ony, Tho Bard (1707). 

Isabell, sister of lady Hartwell, m 
the comedy of TT7t without Money, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1689). 

Isabella or Isabelle, a pale brown 
colour or buff, similar to uiat of a hare. 
It is ‘«o called from the jirincess Isabella 
of Au'itria, daughter of Philip II. The 
tale i^, that while besieging Ostend, the 
princes.s took an oath that she would not 
change her body-linen before the town 
was taken. The siege, however, lasted 
three years, and her Unen was so stiUned 
that it gave name to the colour referred 
to (lGOl-1604). 

The same story is related of Isabeibt of 
Castile at the siege of Grena'da (1483). 

The borve thM Brightsun was mounted on VMak bimik 
eg Jet, that of Felix was grey, Che^a was M white m 
milk, nnd that of the •pnneast FaTntar an 
ComtesM DAunpy, fairji TtUot (“Prteeea lUniter. 
XOSi). 

Isahelln, daughter of the king of Ga¬ 
licia, in love with ZerbFno, but Zetbixio 
could not marry her because she was a , 
pagan. Her lament at the dealh of Zer- 
bino is one of the best parts of the Hrholt 
poem (bk. xii.). Isabella retires to * 
chapel to bury her lover, sud is thoj® 
slain by Rodomont.—Ariosto, fHartoo 
Furioeo (151C). j 

Isabella, siVer of CloiO^Ok insulted hv 
the base passion of Au'geio dSIkoto o* 
Vienna in the absence d duke Visfoedtio.^ 
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Isab^ is dplivcrad by the duke himsalf, 
and the deputy is made to marry Haiiana, 
10 'whom he was already betrothed.— 
Shakespeare, Measure for Meoburc 
(1608). 

JjxibeSt^ wife of Hieronimo, in The 
Spanish Zrosyedfy, by Thomas Kyd (1586). 

TsdbeUa, mother of Ludov'ico Sforza 
duke of Milan.^MaS8inger, The Duke of 
Jia<m ^ 622 ). 

JsabeUa, a nun who marries Biron 
eldest son of count Baldwin, who disin¬ 
herits him for this msrriaf'e. Biron 
enters the array, and is sent to* the 
siege of Candy, whert ho falls, and (it*is 
supposed) dies. For seven years Isabella 
mourns her loss, and is then reduced 
to the utmost want. In her distress she 
begs assistance of her father-in-law, but 
he drives her from the house as a dog. 
Villeroy (2 «///.) oJffcrs her marriage, and 
she accepts him; but the day alter her 
espousals Biron returns'. Carlos, heaimg 
of his brother’s return, employs ruffians 
to murder him, and then charges Villoroy 
with the crime; but one of the ruffians 
impeaches, and Carlos is nppiehcndcd. 
Isabella goes mad, and murders herself 
m her distraction.—Thomas Southern, 
Jhe Fatal Marriage (1692). 

ni« part of * ‘ Iwbell* ” afford* genpo for a trauic nefn-ss 
M ircely Inferior hi imflio* to “Belvldcra."—R. Chamber*, 
J HSfluh littrtttartl, 1, 6S8. 

(lira. K. Barry, says T. Campbell, was 
unrivalled in this port, 1682-17J3.) 

_ *** Wm. Hamilton painted Mrs. 
•Siddons os “Isabella,*' and the picture 
belongs to the nation. 


Isabella^ the coadjutor of Zanga in his 
Mheme of revenge against don Alonzo.— 
loung, ITie Revenge (1721). 


fsahellaj princess of Sicily, in love 
With Roberto il Diavolo, but promised in 
nianiage to the prince of Grana'da, who 
J^lengw Kob^to to mortal combat, 
"om'Which he is allured by Bertram his 
nend-father. Alice tells him that Isabella 
for him at the altar, irhen a 
stTOggie ensues between Bertram and 
one trying to drag him into hell, 
othmr trying to reclium him to 
of virtue. Alice at lengtii pre- 
Wis, but wears not told whether Koberto 
—^Meyerbeer, Roberto 

daughter of don Pedro 



hateful marriage, ^ she jumps from a 
window, with a view of escaping from 
the house, and is caught by a colonel 
Briton, an English officer, who conducts 
her to the house of her friend donna 
Violent^. Here the colonel calls upon 
her, and don Felix, supposing ViolanttV 
to bo tho'Object ox his visits, becomes 
furiously jealous. After a considerable 
embroglio, the mystery is cleared up, and 
a double marriage takes place.—Mrs. 
Centlivre, jT^s Wonder (171^. 

Middl»4ire(l, a loreljr brown, a Sn« pouting Up, eyes 
tliat roll and languMh, and seem to speak the exitablte 
pleasure she could give —Aet v. 1. 

Isabeila {The countess), wife of Roberto. 
Alter a long series of crimes of infidelity 
to her husband, and of murder, she is 
brought to execution.—John Maiston, 
The IFoncfcr of Women or Sophonisba 
(1605). 

Isabella {The lady), a beautiful young 
girl, who accompanied her Ollier on a 
chase. Her step-mother requested her 
to return, and tell the cook to prepare the 
milk-white doc for dinner. Lady Isabella 
did as she was told, and the cook replied, 
“Thou art the doe that 1 must dress.” 
The scull lon-boy exclaimed, “ Oh save the 
hidy’s life, and make thy pies of me I 
But the cook heeded him not. Fallen the 
lord retiuned and asked for his daughter, 
tlie scullion-boy made answer, “If my 
lord would see his daughter, let him cut 
the pasty before him.” The father, 
horrified at the whole affair, adjpdged 
the step-mother to be burnt alive, and 
the cook to stand in boiling lead, but the 
scullion-boy he made his heir.—^Percy, 
Reliques, iii. 2. 

Isabelle, sister of Ldonor, an orphan; 
brought up by SganarcUe a^ording to 
his own notions of training a ^rl to mako 
him a good wife. She was to dress in 
s^rge, to keep to the house, to occupy 
herself in domestic afftun, to sew, kni^ 
and look after the linen, to hear no 
flattery, attend no places of public 
amirtemont, never to be loft to her own 
devices, but to run in harness like a 
mill-horse. The result was that she 
doped Sgonarelle and married Valhre* 
(See LAonok.) — Molihre, L'tSook dee 
Jlfori|'(l661). 

Isabilida, daughter of sir Jealons 
Traffick a merchant. Her father is re¬ 
solved she shall marry don Biego Bar- 
binetto, but she is in love with Charles 
Gripe; and Charles, in the dress of a 
Spufii^, pasring nimself oft as tba 
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Spani^ don, marries her.—Mrs. Cent- 
livre, The Busy Body (1709)# 

Xsenbras {Sir), a hero of mediaeval 
romance. Sir Isenbras was at lirst proud 
and presumptuous, but adversity made 
)um humble and penitent. In this sta^e 
be carried two children of a poor wood¬ 
cutter across a ford on his horse. 

Millais has taken sir Isenbras carry¬ 
ing the children across the ferry, as the 
subject of one of his pictures. 

1 wame first at the beg/nnliii^ 

Tliat I will make no lain (orplns^ lprat»] • • • 

Of Octorlaue tuid Iwmbiase 

>1 itUam of Jfeustngton, 

I'sengrin (Sir) or Sm Imexorim, 
the wol^ afterwards created earl of 
Pitwood. in the beast-cpic of Meymrd the 
Fox, Sir Isengtin typifies the hirons^ 
and Reynard the Church. The gi*-! of 
the tale is to sliow how Reynard over¬ 
reaches his uncle Wolf (1498). 

Ishah, the name of Eve before the 
Fall; so called beeanse she uas taken out 
of vfh, i.o. “man" {den. ii. ‘2.1); but 
after the expulsion from paradise Adam 
called his wife Eve or Ilav.*!!!, i.e. “ the 
mother of all living” {Gen. iii. 20). 

Ishban, meant for sir Robert ('lay ton. 
There is no such name in the Ilibic as 
Ishhan; but Tate speaks of “ extorting 
Ishbe«i ” poi:Bued by “ bankrupt heirs.” 
lie sa} s he had occupied himself long in 
cheating, but then undertook to “reform 
the state." 

Ifitiban of contrlenre suited to hli trade, 

As .{cxid a adnt an usurer eVr moile . . . 

C(uld David .. KMiid,ilve our pcrmge «Itb his name ... 
He’d « eii turn lo} at to lie made a p'‘er 

Tato, AUiuomand Ai.hUothU, Ii. (1C8J). 

Ish'boslieth, in Diyden’s satire of 
Absalom and Achitophel, is meant for 
Richard Cromwell, whose father Oliver 
is called “ Saul." As Isbbosheth was 
the only surviving son of Saul, so Richnn^ 
was the only surviving son of Cromwell. 
As Ishbosheth was accepted king on the 
death of his father by all except the tribe 
of Judah, so Richard was acknowledged 

protector ” by all except the royalists. 
,As Ishbosheth reigned only a few months, 
so Richard, after a few months, retired 
into private life. 

yW who. when Sud «m itemk without a bl4'f 
Undo foolwi Ihbboshatb the crown forego. 

llunira, Aitutom and AefUtopAel, 1. (1081). 


ISLE OF LANTERNS. * 


%* Ci^tain Kain^'att has borrosved 
this ides ip his Paoki ^ Many Talee. 

r&idore (3 syl.)i a Greek slave, the 
concubine of don Pbdre a Sicilian noble¬ 
man. This slave is beloved by Adxaste 
(2 syl.) a French gentleman, who plots tp 
allure her away. He first gets introduced 
as a portrait-painter, and reveals his love. 
Isidore listens with pleasure, and promises 
to elope with him. lie then senda his 
slave Zaide to complain to don Pbdre of 
ill-treatment, and to crave protection. 
Don Pbdre promises to stand her friend, 
and at this moment Adraste appears and 
demands that she be given up to t|te 
punishment she deserves. Pbdre inter¬ 
cedes ; Adraste seems to relent; and the 
Sicilian calls to the young slave to 
appear. Instead of Zaidc, Isidore comfe 
forth in Zai'de's veil. “ llieue," says 
I’edre, “I have arranged everything. 
Take her, and use her well.” “I will 
do so," says the Frenchman, and leads 
oiF the Greek slave.—Mnlibre, Jje Stcilien 
ou L’Amour Pcindre (1C67). 

Isis, tlic moon. The sun is Osi'ris.— 
Fjyptinn Mythology, 

They (rh« prieiu] wore rich mitm ahtipM like the nuos, 
Tu allow tfwt lab doth the moon iwiteuU, 

Like e» Oaln. aignlfles the sun 

Spetmwr, FaBty Quean, v. 7 (ISM). 

Iskander Beg=A/cj;an(fer the Great, 
George Castriot (1414-1467). (See Skak- 
nCKllEG.) 

Iskander with the Two Homs, 

Alexander the Great. 

ThU Friday li toe 18th dnjr of the moon of Safar, In toe 
)ciir 6SH[i e oftho htrfira or A u. IS&Slalnce tiw retreat 
of toe (ireat prophet fiom Mer(.i to Mi-di'na; and In the 
mar 73*10 of toe e,>och of the ermt lihander with the two 
Loins -^Arabian Xightt (" Ihe Tailor s Stort"), 

Island of the So^ren Cities, n 
kind of Dixie’s land, where seven bishops, 
who quitted Spain during the domioion of 
the Moors, founded seven cities. The 
legend says that many have vi^ted the 
island, but no one has ever quitted it. 

Islands of the Blest, called by tba 
Greeks “ Happy Islands," and by the 
Wins “ Fortunate Islands ;" imaginary 
islands somewhere in the West, where the 
favourites of the gods Are conveyed st 
death, and dwell in everlasting Joy. ^ 




Their pUice of birth Slon« li maRi 
To rounds thnt schotortiMr vsst 
Thw yow sir»*s lilaiidt or this BM; 


Isle of IiaatemB, an b 
countT}*, inhabited by prelenden 
ledge, colled '^Lanbemois."—! 
Pantag'ruei, v. 32, S3 (1646), , 
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Ibadan has tiiinilureoikceit, called 
Thia CUtu of L(mUn»s ; and dean Swift^ in 
Chmioer^a Ttfmlh rntdceahia hero visit 
Laputa, whit^ ia an empire of quacks, 
false projeeton, aadpnrt^endento science. 

Xals of KQat, the Isle of Sky, whose 
hiffh kills are almost always shrouded in 
mm. 

SwilMPacrluMlitqrtlqrilde^ dttetof the Ida of Hist. 


Fbu*; and Isolt hated six Bfaik, bar 
husban^ with the same measure that she 
loved sir Trisfaram, her nephew-in-law. 
Tennesson’s tale of the death of ux Tris¬ 
tram is so at variance with the romance, 
that it must be given separately. He 
says that sir Tristram was one day 
dallying with Isolt the Fair, and put a 
ruby carcanet round her nedk. Then, 
as he kissed her throat: 


TaliYig totf ’ ( The *marmiia of),'ono of 
the companions of Billy Barlow the noted 
ar^er, Heni^ VIII. jocosely created 
Barlow ‘*duke of Shoreditch,” and his 
two companions **earl of Pancras” and 

marquis of Islington.” 

Xaxnael “the Infidel,” one of the 
Immortid Guard,—Sir W. Scott, Count 
£<Aert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Isme'ne and Isme'nias, a lore 
slo^tn Greek by Eustathius, in the twelfth 
century. It is puerile in its delineation 
of character, ana full of plagiarisms \ but 
many of its details have been copied 
by D’Utfd, Montemayor, and others. 
Ismenfi is the “ dear and near and true ” 
lady of Isme’nias. 

Through the translation by God¬ 
frey of Viterbo, the tale of Jsmene and 
Ismenias forms the basis of Gower’s 
Confessh Amantis, and Shakespeare’s 
Pcriclis Princs of Tyrs, 

iBma'nO} a magician, once a Christian, 
but aftMwaxds a renegade to Islam, lie 
was killed by a stone hurled from an 
endne.—Tasso, J&rascdem Delivered, xviii. 
(1676). 


lBOC'ra;to8 {The French), Esprit 
Pitchier, bishop of Nismes (1632-1710). 


Isoline (8 syl.), the high-minded and 
^roie daughter of the French governor of 
Vcssi'na, and bride of Fernando (son of 
John of ProcIdiO* Isoline was true to 
her husband, and time to her father, who 
had opposite interests in Sicily. Both 
«U n^ms to the butchery called the 
;* ^ian Vespers ” (March 80,1282), and 
^oline died of a broken heart.—S. 
^Khowles, John ^ iVootifo (1840). 


.jwlt There ate two ladies connected 
Arthurian romance of this name; 
®he, Isolt “&e Fair,” danghter of Anguish 
ung of IrelMMl; sadtheo^er Isolt “of 
ge Bands,” daughter of Howell 

*»« of Brittany. IsoltttsJ’ofr was the 

Cornwall, but 
jK^was the wife of 
w Ttiatorta. Sir Ttistmin loved ladt 


Out of the dark. Just as the Dpi had touched. 

Behind him roie a ehadow and a Ariek-. 

*' Mark . way I" aald ihurk, and clova him thro* th* hraln. 

Tennywit, Tht Xwt loumemeiU. (Sea Isoao.) 

Isond, called La Beale Isond, i.e. La 
Belie Lorn, daughter of Anguish king of 
Ireland. SVhen sir Tristram vanquished 
sir Marhaus, he went to Ireland to be 
cured of his wounds. La Beale Isond 
was his leech, and fell in love with him; 
but she married sir Mark the dastard 
king of Cornwall. This marriage was 
very unhappy, for Isond hated Mark as 
much as bhe loved sir Tristram, with 
whom she eloped and lived in Joyous 
(luard Castle, but was in time restored to 
her husband, and Tristram married Isond 
the Fair-handed, In the process of time, 
Tristram, being severely wonnded, sent for 
La Beale Isond, who alone could cure him, 
and if the lady consented to come 
vessel was to hoist a white flag. The 
ship hove in sight, and Tristram's wife, out 
of jealousy, told mm it carried a 6/acA flajg 
at the mast-head. On hearing this, su 
Tristram fell back on his bod, aud died. 
When La Beale Isond landed, and heard 
that sir Tristram was dead, she flung 
herself on the body, aud died also. The 
two were buried in one grave, on whidk 
a rose and vine were planted, which grew 
up and so intermingled their branches 
that no man could separate them.—^Sir T. 
Malory, History of Prince Arthur, ii. 
fl470). 

*if* Sir Falimedes the Saracen (t,e. 
unbaptized) also loved La Beale Isond, 
but met with no enconragement. Sir 
Kay Hedius died for love of her.— 
of Pnnoe Arthur, ii. 172. 

laand le BlawA Mains, daughter of 
Howell king of Britain («'.«. Bisl^y). 
Sir Tristram fell in love with her for her 
nam#s sake: but, thoimhhe married her, 
his love for l a Beale isond, wife of his 
uncle Mark, grew stronger and stiranger. 
When sir 'rnstnun was dying and sent 
for hisunde^s wife, it was Isond h Blanch 
Mams who told him thefhip was in right, 
hnt carrttd a blaoi flag at urn masbh^ 
on heating whidi rir Tiistnua'howed kit 
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liead aad 8ied.~»BiT T. Malon% History 
of Frwe» Aftkar^ u. 85, etc. (1470). 

in Dr^en’s Aksciom atid 
Asbiiophdf mesus '^gland. As David 
tinis iting of Israel, so Cbaxlea II. was 
of England. Of his son, the duke 
of Monmouth, the poet says: 

Bwlr iB fatelgn Selds he won renown 
With kinj^ and «tate* allied to iMaol f crown 

Dtyden. dbiatonand AehitopheT, i. ilCbl). 

Is'raelitds (3 syl.), Jewish money¬ 
lenders. 

... aB the leraelltei are fit to moh iti 
Kenct owner, for their , . , po>4 oblt< 

Byron, non Juan, i 1£3 (IRIO). 

Is'mni* the angel who ttill sound 
the Resurrection blast.” Then Gabriel 
mad Michael will call together the “ dry 
bones " to judgment. When Israfil puts 
the brumpet to his mouth, the souls of the 
dead will he cast into the trumpet, and 
when he blows, out will they fly like bees, 
and fill the whole space between earth and 
heaven. Then will they enter their 
respective bodies, Mahomet leading the 
way.-—Sale, Koran (Preliminary dis¬ 
course, iv.). 

*** Israfil, the angel of melody in 
paradise. It is said that his ravishing 
songs, accompanied by the daughters of 
pamdise and the clanmng of bells, will 
give deUght to the faithful. 

Is^sachar, in Diy'den’s Absalom and 
Ajohitophely is meant for Thomas Tliynne 
of Longleate Hall, a friend to the duke of 
Monmouth. There seems to bo a very 
sli^t analogy between Thomas Thynnc 
and ls.sachar‘son of Jacob. If the trAe 
(compared to an asa overburdened) is 
alluded to, the poet could hardly have 
called the rich commoner " wise Issachar.” 

Mr. Thynne and count Koningsmark 
both wished to marry the widow of Henry 
Cavendish earl of Ogle. Her friends 
contracted her to the rich commoner, bub 
before the marriage was consummated, he 
was murdered. Three months afterwards, 
the widow married the duke of Somerset. 

HotplWila treats did most commend 
Wiw Itsschar, bb wsatthy wsststn frfend. 

XliTdan, Ab$cUom and A eMtopM, 1. (ISSl). 

ISSlaKida the kingdom of Rnmhild,— 
no Lied. ^ 

in Ears (Persia), upon a 
Mteh. tThe^ word means '*the throne of 
JornirifaDia.") It is also called *‘ChiP- 
or the forty pUtars, The Greeks 
etMpI » Persep'olis. Istakhar was the 
y/miety ot the Persian kings, and a 


ffiia WM Ond with tauMCsnco ta MboU tbs khmiIi 
tonbie; Xtfafcbu. and tbs vatooatit fWtgr «elUBua<*W. 
Bsflkford. rotMk <17SS). 

Isiuxibraa {Sk) or Ysumbras* (See 

ISBNBRAS.) 

Itadaoh (ColmaH)^ romamed '^The 
Thirsty,” In consequence of his ri|dd 
observance of the rule of St. Patrick, ne 
refused to drink one single drop of water; 
but his thirst in the barvest-ame was so 
great that it caused his death. 

Item, a money-broker. He was a 
thorongh villain, who could “ buUy, 
cajole, curse, fawn, fiatterj and fildi.** 
Mr. Item always advised his clients not 
to sign away their money, but at the 
same time stated to them the imperative 
necessity of so doing. I would advise 
you strongly not to put your hand to that 
paper, though Heaven knows how else 
you can satisfy these duns and escape 
imprisonment.”—Holcroft, TAe Hesartea 
Daughter (altered into The Stevxxrd)., • 

Ith'acan Suitors. During the 
absence of UlyssSs king of Itbi^a in 
the Trojan war, his wife Paael'opfi was 
pestered bv numerous suitors, as¬ 
sumed that Ulyssfis, from his long absence, 
must be dead. PenclopS put them off 
by saying she would finish a certaitt 
rolie which she was making for LaSrtfis, 
her father-in-law, before she gave her 
final answer to any of them ; but at 
night she undid all the work she had 
woven during the day. At length, 
Ulysses returned, and reDeved her of her 
perplexity. 

All th0 UidiM, each at mob. 

Uke the Ithacennan lulton lu oM time. 

Stared with great egret and laughed with idten nsa 
leunTton, The iVtnoNt, i« 

Ith'ocles (3 syl,), in love with 
Calantha princess of Sparta. Ithoclls 
induces his sister Fenthdi to hraalc the 
matter to the princess, and in time she 
not only becomes reconciled to his Jove 
but also requites it, and her father ecu'* 
sente to the marriage. Duriim a coittt 
festival, Calantha is informed % a met* 
senger that her father has anddenly died, 
by a second that Fenthea boa (Haahrfd 
herself to death, and by a third that 
Ithoclfis has been murdered. The 
derer was Origilus, who killed bhn 
revenge.—John Ford, The ifro&W JBwrv 
(1633). 

Ithu'riel (4 a dbeefib 
Gabriel to find out Satan. He findii 
squatting like a toad betide Bve at ifht 
lay ealeep, and brings hink before Gi^rhd* 


* 


IVY LANK. 


ITH&KIKL. m 


fTb^ ^ 0 ^ menus “ God’s discovery.”)— 
MH^U) Paradise host, ir. 7^ (106§). 

JthwiePa Bpear, tite spear of the angel 
Itiittirielt whose slightest touch exposed 

Jl_ iA. TW__l-Y— - _jj \ «•« 




a toad “ close to the ear of Eve,” 
Ithuriel only touched the creature with 
his spear, and it resumed the form of 
Satan. 

... for BO Mwhood can endure 
Touch of ctleetial temper, but returns 
Of force to Its own likeness. 

MOton, ParoiliM tott, Ir. (1665). 

IHhelrieX^ the guardian angel of Judas 
Iscariot. After Satan entered into tlie 
heart the traitor, Ithuriel was given to 
Simon Peter as his second angel.—Klop- 
stock, The Messiah, lii. and iv. (1748, 
1771). 

IvAzi the Terrible, Ivan IV. of 
Russia, a man of gr^t energy, but in¬ 
famous for his cruelties. It was he who 
jUrst adopted the title of czar (1529, 
1538-1584). 

IVanhoe (3 sy?.), a novel by sir W. 
Scott (1820). The most brilliant and 
splendid of romances in any language. 
Rebecca, the Jewess, was Scott’s favourite 
character. The scene is laid in England 
in the re^ of Richard I., and we are 
introduced to Robin Hood in Sherwood 


’" 4 ,* The popular name of the Engliglk 
as a people^ IB John Bull; of the Germans, 
Cousin Michael; of the French, Jean 
Crapaud; of the Chinese, John China¬ 
man; of the North American States, 
Brother Jonathan; of the Welsh, Taffy; 
of the Scotch, Sandy; of the Swiss, 
Colin Tampon; of the Russians, Ivan; etc. 

Iveracb {Allan\ or steward of Iirverfo- 
schalloch with Gailraith, at the Clachan 
of Aberfoyle.—Sir W. Scott, Bob Eoif 
(time, George I.). 

Ives (SL), originally called Slepe, 
Its name was changed in honour of St. 
Ive, a Persian missionary. 

From PeniA, led by znil, Bt. Ive tbia Idand eou^t. 

And near our eaitern fens a fit place finding, taught 
The faith ; which place firoin him aloae the name derive^ 
And of that laintM man hat since been called St- Ives. 

Prayton. Poly«lUon, xtlr. (162S). 

Ivory Gate of Dreams. Breams 
which delude pass through the ivory gate, 
but those which come true through the 
horn gate. This whim depends upon two 
puns: Ivory, in Greek, is eKphas^ and the 
verb elephairo means “ to cheat; ” horn, 
in Greek, is krrasy and the verb karanSo 
means to accomplish.” 

Siint Rcmlnas somm portie, quarftm altera fertur 
Cornea, qua \ciis fifills datnr etltus Umbria; 

Altera condenti perfecta nitens elephonto, 
bed falsa ad uelum nuttunt insomnia Manes. 


Forest, banquets in Saxon lialls, touma- 
ments, and all the pomp of ancient 
chivalry, Rowena, the heroine, is quite 
thrown into the shade by the gentle, 
meek, yet high-sooled Rebecca. 

Ivanhoe (6icr Wiffred knight of), the 
favourite of Richard I., ana the disin¬ 
herited son of Cedric of Rotherwood. 
Disguised as a palmer, he goes to Rother¬ 
wood, and meets there Bowe'nahis father’s 
word, with whom he falls in love; but 
we hear little more of him except as the 
friend of Rebecca mid her father Isaac of 
York, to ho^ of whom he shows repeated 
acts of kindness, and completely wins 
the affections of the beautiful Jewess. 
|q the grand tournament, Ivanhoe 
L-^.wn.Ag] appears iwtho “Desdichado ” 
or the “ iRsinfierited Knight,” and over- 
all comers. King Richard pleads 
for him to Cedric, recondles the father to 
his son, and the young knight marries 
wwena,—Sir W, Scot^ JmnJioe (lime, 
Richard L). 


Ivaa'ovitoh (son of Ivan or Jok 
the popular namt of a Bussiatt, Simi! 
^ (^hstn^tion to ouy *'John-son,” 
Dwjai and the Scotch »M 


Vitgil, je?teid, vL 893-6. 

From gate of horn or Ivory, dreams are sent; 

The e to deceive, and those for wanting meant. 

Ivory Shoulder. Dcmeter ate the 
shoulder of Pelops, served up by Tan'- 
talos ; so when the gods restored the 
body to life, Dcmeter supplied the lock¬ 
ing shoulder by one made of ivory. 

Pythag'oras had a golden thigh, which 
he showed to Ab'aris the Hyperhoxhan 
priest. ^ 

Kot Pelopi' shoulder whiter Cuui her hands, 

Kor snowy swans that Jet on Isca's sands. 

Wm. Browne, Britannia't PoMuraU, U. S (UU). 

Ivory Tube of prince All, a 
sort of telescope, which showed the per¬ 
son who looked through it whatever he 
wished most to sec.— ArtAian B^hts 
(“ Ahmed and Pari-Banou ”). 

Ivry, in France, famous for the battle 
won by Henry of Navarre over the 
League (1590). 

* Unrrah I hurrah I a single field 
Hath turned the chance of war. 

Humh 1 hurrah i for Ivry, 

And Henry of Havam. _ _ 

lord Maoaoliv, Ansa C*Iny,*]M9. ' 

Ivy London; so called front 

the houses of the prebeudaries of Sk 
Pawri, overgrown wiwi ivy, ivhich ohm 
stood there. 


iwEur. 
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I'wain, « knight of the Bound Table. 
He bIi^s the poseeeeoT of an enchanted 
fonntaui) and marries the widow, whose 
name is Laudine. Gaw'ein or Gawain 
n^B him to new exploits, so he quits 
his wife for a year in quest of adventures, 
and as he docs not return at the stated 
time, Laudine loses all love for him. On 
his xetum, he goes mad, and wanders in 
the woods, where he is cured by three 
sorcerers. He now holps a lion iighting 
a^nst a dragon, and the lion becomes his 
faithful companion. He goes to the 
enchanted fountain, and there finds 
Lnnet' prisoner. While struggling with 
the enenanted fountain, Lunet aids him 
with her ring, and lie in turn saves her 
life. By the help of his lion, Iwein kills 
several giants, delivers three hundred 
vir^s, and, on his return to king 
Arthur’s court, marries Lunct.—Hartmann 
von der Aue (thirteenth century). 

Ixi'oxi, king of the Lap'ithae, at¬ 
tempted to win the love of Here (Juno ); 
but Zens substituted a cloud for the 
goddess, and a centaur was bom. 

*#♦ R. Browning calls the name in¬ 
correctly Ix'ion, as: 

3oy» pron cloudleta; 

Men are the merest ixTons. 

Robert Brewning, Dramatte lurin ("The Clme*). 


J. 

J. (in Punch)f tht signature of Douglas 
Jerrold, who first contributed to No. 9 of 
the serud (1803-1858). 

Jaafer, who carried tig cacred banner 
of the prophet at the tattle of Muta. ’ 
When one hand was looped off, he 
clotdied the banner with tig other; this 
hand being also lost, he heU it with his 
two stumps. When, at lengh, his head 
waa cleft from his body, he -contrived so 
to fall as to detain the banner tiU it was 
seised by Abdallah, and honced to Eha- 
led. V 

Crit.BGiB 08 , in the battle of Mhrtt- 
thon. seized one of the Persian Sups with 
hisTigfathand. When this was leaped off, 
he hud hold of it with his left; tad when 
this was alfb cut off, he seized it with 
nie teetn, held on till he his 
head* 


Asmzrai. Brxbow, in an migagcmenti 
with the French near St. Ma^thl^ in 1701, 
was carried on deck on a wooden frame 
after both his legs and thighs were 
shivered into splinters by dmin-*shot. 

Almstda, the Portuguese governor of 
India, had himself propped gainst the 
mainmast after both his legs were diot 
off. 

Jaboa (Jock)t postilion at the Golden 
Arms inn, Kippletringan, of which Mrs. 
M^Candlish was landlady.—Sir W. Scott, 
Guy Jlannering (time, Gceorgo II.). 

Ja'cMu, the parish clerk, who pur¬ 
loined the sacramental money, and died' 
disgraced.—Crabbe, Borough (1810). 

Jacinta, a first-rate cook, “who/de¬ 
served to be housekeeper to the patriarch 
of the Indies,” but was only cook to the 
licentiate Scdillo of'VailaddUd.—Ch.u. 1. 

The cook, who wiu no leu dntenrai tium nemo 
Jacinta, «aa asilited by the cuachnuui In drenliig the 
rlLtuala.—l«jaM Oil BUu, ik 10 (1715). 

Jacin'tha, the supposed wife of 
OctaVio, and formerly contracted to don 
Henrique (2 ayl.) an uxorious Spanish 
'nobleman.—Beaumont and Fle^er, 7%e 
Spanish Curate (1622). 


Jacin'tha, the wealthy ward of Mr, 
Strickland; in love with Bellamy. Ja- 
cintha is staid but resolute, and though 
“she elopes down a ladder of ro]Ms”ln 
boy’s costume, has plenty of good sense 
and female modesty.—Dr. Hoadly, The 
Suapicioua Husband (1747). 

Jack (Cdoneh, the hero of Defoe’s 
novel entitled 7%e History of the Most 
Bemarkable Life and Extraordinary Ad¬ 
ventures of the truly Hon. Colonel facque, 
vulgarly called Colonel Jack. The colonel 
(bom a gentleman and bred a pick¬ 
pocket) goes to 'Virginia, and passes 
through all the stages of colonial life, 
from that of “slavie” to tiutt of an 
owner of slaves and plantations. 

Th« tnniltlon from their relload OrOB'daMS and 
to tbo Mclety of captala [«io] Jock uid Moll 
Fiandora . . . li (to uw a phraw of Stoma) lilto tdtnlag 

from Alexander the Great to Alexander - 

—Xneyo. OHt., Art "Romanoe.'* 


Jack Amend-alL a nickname given 
to Jack Cade the rebel, who promi^ to 
remedy all abuses (*-1460). As a speci¬ 
men of his reforms, take the following 
examples 


JWM captjdn. am hrara. and fow nfomatioa.. 

Shall be in Bnglaiid aeran haif.pannr tomna hU to • 
pmny: the threa^boopad pot iliw haw tan iMimt *■« 
^ mwaUMony to drink aman hew. . .. wSnl ^ 
Ung.thetaihihbo nomopegri aUalMfliaatan d d ri ^ J s^ 
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JACK AND JILL. 


JACK-WITH-A-LANTERN. 


Jaek and Jill, said to be the Saxon 
and Nonnan stoctos nnited. 

JtiSk and Jtn iront op the hin, 

Vo fBteh a paU of water; 

Jack feQ down pad eracked hb etpwii. 

And Jin camo tamtding after. 

JTurmrjf MfniM. 

Orthna: 

Vwai not on Alpine ke or snow. 

Bnthomeb KigHsh soli; 

"BxcaUor t tbetr motto was; 

Thor spared nor time nor toll; 
they old not so for fame or wealth, 

But went at duty’s call; 

And tho' united in their um, 

Wen serered in their IhU. 


Jack and the Bean-Stalk. Jack 
was a very poor lad, sent by his mother 
to sell a cow, which he parted with to a 
batcher for a few beans. His mother, in 
lier rage, threw the beans away; but one 
of them grew daring the night as high 
as the heavens. Jack climbed the stalk, 
and, by the direction of a fairy, came to 
a giant’s castle, where he begged food and 
rest. This he did thrice, and in his three 
visits stole tlie giant'^s red hen which laid 
golden eggs, his money-bags, and his 
harp. As he ran off with the last trea¬ 
sure, the harp cried out, “ Master! 
master! ’’ which woke the giant, who 
ran after Jack; but the nimble lad cut 
tiie bean-stalk with an axe, and tlie giant 
was killed in bis fall. 


**• Ihis is said to be an allegory of 
the Teutonic Al-fader: the “red lien” 


representing the all-producing sun, the 
“ money-bags ” the fertilizing rain, and 
the “ harp ” the winds. 


Jack-in-the-Green, one of the 
May-day mummers. 

Dr. Owen Pugh says that .Tack-in- 
the-Grocn rcprescnta Melvas king of 
Somersetshire, disguised in green boughs 
and lying in ambush for queen Guenever 
the wife of king Arthur, os she was 
^^ctuming from a himting expedition. 

jJack-o’-lient, a kind of aunt Sally 
setup during Lent to be pitched at; hence 
a puppet, a sheepish booby, a boy-page, 
a scarecrow, Mrs. Page says to Robin, 

FalstafPs page! 

JMk-a-lant, ban you boon tnio to uat-* 
Jforry Wivu Wfadwr, act Ut. k. 8 


of Newbury, John Winch- 
«^b, the greatest olothier of the world 
1“ VIII. He kept a 

Ipouis in his own house at New- 
« ^ •^I'upped at his own expense 

^mst the Scotch in Flodden Fitdd 


Jaok Bobiuson. This famous 
comic song is by Hudson, tobacconist, 
No. 98, Shoe Lane, ^ndon, in early 
|»rt of the nineteenth century. The last 
line is, *'And he was o£E before yon could 
say ‘Jack Robinson.’ ” The tune to wMch 
the words are sung is the Sailors' Iforn~ 
pipe. Halliwell quotes these two lines 
from an “ old play;" * 

A warke It ys as eagle to be doone 
Ae ’Qn to gaya, JaohtI robjft on. 

Archaic IHetionary, 

Jack Sprat, of nursery rhymes. 

Jaek Sprat cenld eat no fot, 

Hb wife could eat no lean; 

And go betwixt ’em both, 

They licked tbe platter cben. ‘ 

Jack tbe Giant-Killer, a series of 
nursery tales to show the mastery of skill 
and wit over brute strength. Jack en¬ 
counters various giants, but outwits them 
all. Tho following would illustrate the 
sort of combat; Suppose they came to a 
thick iron door, the giant would belabour 
it with his club hour after hour without 
effect; but Jack would apply a delicate 
key, aud the door would open at once. 
I'his is not one of tho stones, but will 
serve to illustrate the sundry contests. 
Jack was a “valiant Coniishman,” and 
his drat exploit was to kill the giant 
Cormoran, by digging a deep pit \raich 
he filmed over with grass, etc. The giant 
fell into tlie pit, ana Jack knocked him 
on the bead with a hatchet. Jack after¬ 
wards obtained a coat of invisibility, a 
cap of knowledge, a resistless swbrd, and 
shoes of swiftness; and, thus armed, he 
almost rid Wales of its giants. 

Our Jaek tbs Glaiit-kUler b cbarly th« Igxt modem 
trangmoUtlon of tbe old Brltldi legend told by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, of Corinous the Triuan, the companion 
of the TroiJan Brutug when he find getUed In Bntam.— 
Maggon. 

Jack-with-a-Iiantem. This me¬ 
teoric phenomenon, when seen on the 
Aground or a little above it, is called by 
sundry names, as Btenning-drake, Burn¬ 
ing candle, Corpse candles, Dank Will, 
Death-dres, Dick-a-Tuesday, Eif-dre, tho 
Fair maid of Ireland, Friar’s lantern, 
GilBon-a-bnmt-tail, Gyl Burnt-tail, Inis 
fatuus, Jack-o’-lantem, Jack-^fh-a-Ian- 
tem, Kit-o’-the-canstick, Eit^-wi’-a- 
wis]|( Mad Crisp, Peg-a-lantem, Puck, 
Romn Goodfellow, Shot stars, Spittle of 
the stars, Star jelly, a Sylham lamp; a 
Walking fire. Wandering dies, Wondenng 
wild-dre, WUl-with-a-wisp. 

Those led astray by these “ fool-dres ” 
are sidd to be Elf-led, Mab-led, or Pu^ 
led. 


JACK^S. 
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JAGGIRS. 


Mfbm aeen on the tips of the fingers, the 
hair of the head, mast-tops, and so on, 
the phenomenon is called Castor emd 
PoUas (if double), Cuerpo S^to 
(Spanish), Corpiisanse, Dipsos, St, Elmo 
or Fires of St. F.lmo (Spanish), St. 
Ennyn, Fon d’Ht^lhne (French), Firo- 
drakes, Fuole or Looke Fuole, llnggs, 
Helen (if bingle), St. Hel'ena, St. Ilelrae’s 
fires, Leda's twins, St. Peter and St. 
Nicholas (Italian) or Fires of St. Peter 
and St. Nicholas. 

The superstitions connected with tho-se 
“fool-fires” are: That they are souls 
broken out from pnrgatorj', cinni* to earth 
to obtain prayers and masses lor their de¬ 
liverance ; that they arc the muouo sneezed 
from the nostrils of rheumatic planets; 
that the^ are ominours of death; that 
they indicate hid treasures. 

Jack’s, a noted coffee-house, where 
London and country millers used to 
assemble to examine their purchases 
after the market was closed. It stood 
in the rear of old ’Change, London. 

Jacks (The Tvo Genial), .lack Munden 
and Jack Dowton. Planche &a> s: “ They 
were never called anything eloe.” The 
former was Joseph Munden (17.)8-183‘2), 
and the latter, William Dowton (1764- 
lh.51).—Planchr^, Jieiollcttions, etc., i. 28. 

Jacob the Scourge of Gram- 
mar, Giles Jacob, ninater of Komsey, in 
iiouthamptonehire, brought up for an 
attorney. Author of a Jmw vietk/nary. 
Lives and Characters of Lmlish Loots, 
etc. (1686-1744). 

Jacob’s Iiadder, a meteoric appear¬ 
ance resembling broad beams of light 
from heaven to earth. A somewhat 
similar phenomenon may he seen when 
the sun shines through the cliink or hole 
of a closed shutter. The allusion is, of 
course, to the ladder which Jacob dreamt 
about {Gen. xxviii. 12). 

Jacob’s Staff, a mathematical in¬ 
strument for taking heights and distances. 

aeadi, then, n soariMouin. that 1 tnaj write 
At with a Jacob’a Sbm' to take her Ikeight 
CSatelaad, Tk» Beeutonib to iMt (lUl). 

Jite'omo, an irascible captain and a 
voofm-hater. Frank (the sister of Fre¬ 
derick) is in love with him.—Beai^nont 
and F^her, TheCaptam (1613). 

JWKPtCB (1 ^f«)) one of the domestic 
meiHsarvaiits or the di^e of Aranza. 
Tkff dlike, in order to tame down the 
<)!lB«ri)i 0 iBida^ sidrit of his bride, pretends 
A peasant, and depntea Jacques to 


represent the duke for the nonec. 
Juliana, the duke’s brid& lays her 
grievance before “duke” Jacques, but 
of course receives no redr^, althoi^ 
she learfis that if a Jacques is “ duke,” 
the “ peasant” Aranza is the better man. 
—.1, Tobin, 2he Ilorieynioon (18^). 

Jacques (Tauvre), the absent sweet¬ 
heart of a love-lorn maiden. Harie 
Antoinette sent to Switzerland for a lass 
to attend the dairy of her “ Swiss village ” 
in miniature, which she arranged in the 
Little Trianon (Paris). The lass was 
heard sighing for pauvre Jacques, and this 
was made a capital sentiinenm amuse¬ 
ment for the court idlers. The swain was 
sent for, and the marriage consummatedL. 

Pauvre J.wquef, quand I’etali prte ds kU 
Jb hb wntau paa ina iui«{ire ; 

Mats k pidwiit que tu ri< loin d* aol 
3o maiique da tout sur la terre. 

MaiquuB de Traranet. JS’murt Jaegutt, 

Jacques. (See J.vqcbs.) 

Jac'ulin, daughter of Gerrard king 
of the beggars, beloved by lord Hubert. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, The Jdeggats^ 
Lush (1622). 

Jafiier, a young man befriended by 
Friuli, a proud Vcneti.an senator. Jaffier 
rescued the senator’s daughtinr Belvidera 
from shipwreck, and afterwards married 
her clandestinely. TTie old man now 
discarded both, and Pierre induced Jafler 
to join a junto for the murder of the 
seimtors. Jaffier revealed the conspiracy 
to his wife, and Belvidera, in order to 
save her father, induced her husband to 
disclose it to Priuli, under promise of free 
ardon to the conspirators. The pm:'don, 
owever, was limited to Jaffier, and &e 
rest were ordered to torture and death. 
Jaffier now sought out his friend Kene, 
and, as he was led to execution, stabbed 
him to prevent his being brokm on the 
wheel, and then killed himself. Belvi¬ 
dera went mad and died.—T. Otway, 
Fentes Preserved (1682). 

T. Betterton (1635-1710), Bobert’9Filks 
(1670-1732), Sprangcr Barry (171&-1777), 
C. M. Young (1777-1856), and W. C. 
Maercady (1793-1873), ore celebzatad for 
this character. 

Ja«a-naut, the seven-headed idnl of 
the Hindiis, described by Sen^y itt the 
Curse of KcJmm, xiv. (iSpd). 

Jaiggera, a lawyer of Little Britain, 
London. He was a buriy maiu of on- 
cecdingly dark complftuon, w*th a Jia^ 
head and large haaod. Hehadhuithyo^^h 
eyebrows that stood np bristUbg, ivarp 
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JAQUES, 


fiiiBpiciou 0 , eyes set veiy deep in his head, 
and strong black dots where his beard 
and whiskers would have been if he had 
let them. His hands smelt strongly of 
scented soap, he wore a very largo watch- 
chain, was in the constant habit of biting 
his fore-dnger, and when he spoke to any 
one, he threw his fore-finger at him 
pointedly. A hard^ logical man was Mr. 
daggers, who reouixed an answer to be 
‘‘ yes " or no,” allowed no one to express 
an 0 {fiaion, b^ only to state facts in the 
fewest possible words. Magwitch ap¬ 
pointed nim Pip’s guardian, and he was 
Hiss Havisham’s man of business. —C. 
Dickens, Or$at Expectations (18C0). 

JainiB*a Daughter, restored to 
life by Jesus, is called by Klopstock Cidli. 
—Klopstock, The Messiah., iv. (1771). 

Jaliit, the Arabic name for Goliath.— 
Sale, Al Koran, xvii. 


drover.—Sir W. Scott, The Tm Ikmert 
(time, George in.). 

Jaimekin (Z^le), apprentice of 
Henry Smith the armourer.—Sir W. 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV.). 

Jazmie Duff, with her little sister 
and brother, were sent to gather broom, 
and were lost in the bush (Austral^). 
The parents called in the aid of the 
native blacks to find them, and on 
the ninth day they were discovered. 
“Father,” cried the little boy, “why 
didn’t you come before ? We cooed quite 
loud, but you never came.” The sister 
only said, “ Cold I ” and sank in stupor. 
Jannio had stripped herself to cover little 
Frank, and had spread her frock over her 
sister to keep her warm, and there all 
three were found almost dead, lying 
under a bush. 


James (Prince), youngest son of king 
Robert 111. of Scotland, introduced by sir 
W. Scott in The Fair Maid of Perth 
(1828). 

James L of Ej^lond, introduced by 
sir W. Scott in The Fortums of Kigel 
(1822). 

Ja*niie (Don), younger brother of don 
Hemique (2 syl.), by whom he is cruelly 
treated.—Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
S^msh Curate (1622). 


Jamie Duffis. Weepers are so called, 
from a noted Scotchman of the eighteenth 
century, whose craze was to follow funerals 
in deep mourning costume.—Kay, Ori¬ 
ginal Portraits^ i. 7 j ii. fi, 17, 9o. 


Ja'mieson (Bet), nurse at Dr. Gray’s, 
Burgeon at Middlemas.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Sargeon^a Daughter (time, George 

III). 


Jamsbid, king of the genii, famous 
for a {!^ld.en cap mled with the elixir of 
li&. ^e cup was hidden by the graii, 
but found when diggin g the foundations 
«f Periep'olia. 


IkHAw, toe, «hen the gaidl hid 

^en«d cop of ttielx Una Jeouhid. 



- „ 'WltSTujB'toJteS 

r. Moon, zoUa Jtoett 


the Put* 1817). 


► Etyro, heroine of a novel i 

<s*aed by Cmr« Bell. 

! b the Scotch laundress of Dav 

B^say the watdiinaker.—Sir W. Scot 
Fortmes of (time, James I.). 

Jf•* 
auut 



Janot [ZAa.no], a simpleton, one who 
exercises silly ingenuity or says vapid 
and silly things. 

Without being a Janot, who has not wineUiiito In con- 
Tersation conmiitted a Jatulti<ID^-0u^7, Tram. 

J anuary and May. January is an 
old Lombard baron, some 60 years of age, 
who marries a girl named May. This 
young wife loves Damyan, a young 
squire. One day, the old baron found 
them in close embrace; but May persuaded 
her husband that his eyes were so dim he 
had made a mistake, and the old baron, 
too willing to believe, allowed hfanaelf to 
give credit to the tale.—Chaucer, Cander- 
mry 2’a^cs(“ The Merchant’s Tale,” 1S8B). 

*#* Modernized by Ogle (1741). 

J^uemart, the automata of a clock, 
consisting of a man and woman who 
strike the hours on a bell. So called 
from Jean Jaquemart of Dijon, a dock- 
maker, who devised this piece of mechan¬ 
ism. Menage erroneously derives the 
word from jaccomarchkardm (“a cost of 
mail ”), “ because watchmen watched the 
clock of Dijon fitted with a jaquemart.” 

J aquenetta., a country wench courted 
by don Adriano de Armado.—I^ake- 
speare, Love's Labour's Lost (1594). 

(1 syl.), one of the lords at- 
tc^ant on the banished duke in the 
forest of Arden. A philosophic idler, 
cynical, sullen, contemplative, and mo- 
xalizing. He could “suck melauchdy 
out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs.” 
Jaques resents Orlando's passion for 
Bosalind, and quits the duke as soon as 
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h« la x«8tored to Ids dokedom.—Shake¬ 
speare, As Tou JAke Jt (1698). 

Sometimes Shakespeare midges one 
ivllable and sometimes tiro syllables of 
tne word. Sir W. Scott makes one pl¬ 
iable of it, but Oharles Lamb tiro. For 
example: 

Whom humototn J«qu« wid> ennr viewed (1 

Sir W.%ott. 

WlMN Jaqtw fed his loUtwr rein (9 sylC. lamb. 

ne *'Ja^aea’’ of [CSorlM M. Young, U77-1856], is in- 
Seed most mnsieal, most melanehoiy, attuned to the reiy 
*ood-«alka among which be muses.—JTeie JTonfiUj^ 
ar^Mln#il899). 

Jc^ues (] syl.)i the miser in a comedy 
by Ben Jonson, entitled The Case is 
Altered (1574-1637). 

Jaques (1 sy/.), seivant to Sulpit'ia a 
bawd. (See Jacques.) —Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Custom of the Country 
(1«7). 

sTarley (Mrs.), a kind-hearted woman, 
inist^s of a travelling wax-work ex¬ 
hibition, containing “one hundred figures 
the size of life; ” the “«nly stupendous 
collection of real wax-work in the 
world; ’’ the delight of the nubility and 
gentry, the royal family, and crowned 
heads of Europe.Mrs. Jarley was kind 
to little FTell, and employed her aa a 
decoy-duck to “Jarley’s unrivalled col¬ 
lection.’* 

ir rknow'd a donkey wot wouldn't go 

ToswKn Jarle/swac-work show; 

Do you think I'd acknowledge hun t Oh, no, Jii>! 

Then nin to Jarley. 

C, D^ens, Th» Old Ourionfjr Shop, axrli (1840) 

Jamac (Coup de), a cut which severs 
the ham-strmg. So called from a cut 
given by Jamac to Ija Ohateimeraie in 
a duel fought in the presence of Henri II., 
in 1547. 


length ^ong over so many years that it* 
had blighted the prospects and rained 
the healui of all p^ersons interested in its 
settlement.—C. Dickens, Bleak House 
(1868). 




Qiaacery ^ of “ Jamdyce o. Jamdyce,” 
end goardian of Esther Summerson.a He 
cowled .tim tendereat heart undSr a 
diouy ehorlishness of demeanour, and 
oonld never endure to be thanked for 
ei^y «f his numberless acts of kindness 
maa charily. If anytiiing went wrong 
with him, or his heart was moved to 
he would say, ‘<1 am sure the 


wind is in the east.’*—C. Dickeni^ Bleak 
Heme (1858)< 

Jarvie (Bailie Bicol), a magistrate 
at Glasgow, and kinsman of Bob Roy. 
He is petulant, conceited, pune-proud, 
without tact, and intensely prejudiced, 
but kind-hearted and sincere. Jarde 
marries his maid. The novel of JBoi Bw 
has been dramatized by J. Pocock, and 
Charles Mackay was the first to appear 
in the character of ** Bailie Kicol Jarvie.*' 
Talfourd says (1829): “ Other actors ate 
sophisticate, but Mackay is the thix^ 
itself.*’—Sir W. Scott, Jiob Boy (time^ 
George I.). 

Ibe character of BalUo Xleol Jarrfa ]i ma at ttw 
author'a happiest conceptions, and the idea Of canyliig 
him to the wild nigged mountains, among oatlain and 
desperadoes—at the samh time that he retained a keen 
relish of the comforts of the SaJtmarket of Glasgow, and 
a due sense of bis dignity as a magistrato—romptote the 
ludicrous effect of the picture.—Chambam SnifiiA 
ISUratare, u. BS 7 . 

Jarvis, a faithful old servant, who 
tries to save his master, Beverley, from 
his fatal passion of gambling.—^Edwwd 
Moore, Tne Gainester (1753). 

Jaspar was poor, heartless, and 
wicked; he lived by highway robbery, 
and robbery led to murder. One day, he 
induced a poor neighbour to waylay his 
landlord; but the neighbour mented, 
and said, Though dark the night, there 
is One above who sees in darlmeBS.’* 
“ Never fear !" said Jasper; “ for no eye 
above or below can pierce this darkness.’* 
As he spoke, an imnatnral light gleamed 
on him, and he became a confirmed 
maniac.—R. Southey, Jaspar (a ballad). 

Jasper (Old), a ploughman at Qlen- 
dearg Tower.—Sir W. Scott, The Mo¬ 
nastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Jasper (Sir), father of Charlotte. He 
wants her to many a Mr. Dapper; but 
she loves Leander, and, to avoid a mar¬ 
riage she dislikes, pretends to be dumb. 
A mock doctor is called in, who discovers 
the facts of the case, and employs Leander 
as his apothecary. Leander soon oitres 
the lady with “pills matrimoniac." la 
Molibie's Le Mmecm Malyrd Lui (from 
which this play is taken), sir JasMV la 
called “Gdroute** (2 syl,),—M. FieJ^Ufigt 
The Mock JOootor, 

Jasper Pasklemertott. of atro- 
dons memory, one ot the chief figntee in 
Mrs. Jarley's wax-work exhibition, 

"Jmper courted and niSRlod fbnrtwirwtraa flildi do* 
■tnqrod Uwm ID by Udding the MiHOf tinir VSdn 
tbor wm aileepb On bdug tewucht to 
■ikadtf hawMjmwfarVlMtmfiM4iiM bsMIimbc 

SS& 

< 
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MtUanlHr la tin d>w»8tw ttM anitlfliiiaa of tbalr 
Okoiot. OljMnre, hts flngen m carlM, u If in Oia act 
0 t and thm b a wink la hit ttraa.*—C. Dickam, 

n* OU atrMUr Shop, nvUL (1S40 ]l 

Jaup (Alison), an old woman at 
Middlemaa W. Scott, 

Sutyton's Daugh^ (time, George II.). 

Jaup (Saundhrs), a farmer at Old St. 
Bonanza.—Sir W. Soott, St. Bonanza Well 
<tune, George III.). 

Javan lofft his father on the day of his 
i|exth, and was brought up in the '* patri- 
arch'e glen ” by his mother, till she also 
died. He then sojourned for ten years 
'witii the race of Cain, and became the 
^sdple of Jubal the great musician. 
•He then returned to the glen, and fell in 
lore with Zillah; but the glen being 
invaded by giants, Zillah and Javan, 
(With many others, were taken captives. 
Enoch reproved the giants; and, as he 
ascended up to heaven, his mantle fell 
'On Javan, who released the captives, and 
conducted them back to the glen. The 
giants were panic-struck by a tempest, 
and their king was killed b}' some un¬ 
known hand.Wames Montgomery, T/ic 
World before the Flood (1812). 

Ja'vaD.*8 iBBUe, the lonians and 
Greeks generalljr (Qen. x. 2). Milton 
uses the expression in Paradise Lost, i. 
508. 

*** In Isaiah Ixvi. 19, and in Ezek. 
xxvii. 13. the word is used for Greeks 
collectively. 

Javert, an officer of police, the im- 

S TSonation of inexorable law.—^Victor 
ngo, Lee Miserabtes, 

" Ja'zer, a city of Gad, personified by 
Isaiah. “Moab shall howl for Moab, 
«v^ one shall howl. ... I will be- 
wa^ with the weeping of Jazer, the vine 
of Sibmah; I will water thee with my 
tears, 0 Heshbon .”—Isaiah xvi. 7-9. 

It did not coatont tba oongngotlon to weep *11 of 
tmm i bat ttan Iwoded with a 1(M voice, weepUtg with 
theweoplngof Juer.—XVrMon, UO. 


GeoTM Colman (1761). Harriot Buss^ 
marnes Mr. Oakly, and becomes “the 
jealous wif^" but is ultimately cured 
by the inte^osirion of major Oakly, her 
brother-in-law. 

*** This comedy is founded on Field¬ 
ing’s Tom Jones, 

Jeames de la Fluche, a flunky. 
Jeames means the same thing.—Thacke¬ 
ray, Jeames's Diary (1849). 

Jean dea Vimea, a drunken per¬ 
former of marionettes. The French say, 
11 fait comme Jean des Vignes (i.e. “ he 
is a good-for-nothing fellow ”); Le 
manage de Jean dea V^nea {\.e. **a 
hedge marriage ”) ; Uh Jean des Vignea 
(i.c. “ an ungain-doing fellow ”) ; Plus 
sot que Jean aes Vignea (i.e. “ worse than 
come out ”), etc. 

Jean I que dira mr Jean t Cent on terrible nom, 

Qul Januue n’aocampegno une dplth&tehondte. 

Jean dee Vignes, Jean ligne. On vols-je t Trouvee bon 

Qu'eu il IXMU cbemln Je m'anSt^ 

rirgil Travotti ("Juno to JBneas”}, vlL 

Jean Polle Farine, a merry An¬ 
drew, a poor fool, a Tom Noodle. So 
called because he comes on the stage like 
a great loutish boy, dressed all in white, 
with his face, hair, and hands thickly 
covered with flour. Scaramouch is a 
sort of Joan Folle Farine. 

Ouida has a novel called Fdle Farine, 
but she uses the phrase in quite another 
sense. 

Jean Jacques. So J. J. Rousseau 
is often called (1712-1778). 

That Is almost the only nuixlm at Jean Jacques to 
which 1 can . , . suhecrlbe.—Lord Lytton. 

Jean Faul. J. P. Friedrich Richter 
is generally so called (1763-1825). 

Jeanne of Alsace, a giil n^ed by 
Dnboso the highwayman. She gives him 
up to justice, in order to do a good tarn 
Jbo Julie Lesurques (2 syl.), who had be¬ 
friended her.—E. Stixlmg, The Courier 
of Lyona (1852). 


Jealous Traffic^ {Sir), a rich mer- 
■^ant, who fancies everting Spanish is 
better than Eng l i sh, and intends his 
^i^hter Isabinmi to many don Diego 


iAttles [Gripe], who dresses in a Spanish 
passes himself off as don Diego 
StomuMto, wid is marri^ to Isabinda. 
Jewous is irritable, headstrong, pre- 
in i™ qvn conceit.— 
JIW* Centhvm. fhe Busy Body (1709), 

Jealous “Wife (The), a comedy by 


Jedburgh, Jeddart, or Jedwood 
Justice, hang first and try afterwards. 
The custom rose from the summary way 
of dealing with border marauders. 




conwtions of Jedburgh. 

Ca^r Justice is the same thing. 
Abmgdon Law, the same as Jedbmgli 
Justice.’' In the Commonwealth, major- 
general Brown, of Abingdon, first hanged 




Lynch Xetto, mob law. So called from 
James Lynch of Piedmont, in Viiginia* 



a£DDLER. 


It is A suouiiaiy tvsy of dealing with ma- 
cauders, etc. Galkd in Scotland, Burlaw 
or Byrlaw. ^ 

Jeddler (/>**.), “a great philosopher.’* 
The heart and mystery of his philosophy 
was to look upon the world as a gigantic 
practical joke; something too absurd to 
to considered seriously by any rational 
man. A kind and generous man by nature 
was Dr. Jeddler, and though he had taught 
himself the art of turning good to dross 
and sunshine into shade, he had not 
taught himself to forget his warm bene¬ 
volence and active love. He wore a 
pigtail, and had a streaked face like 
a winter pippin, with here and there a 
dimple “to express the peckings of the 
birds; ” but the pippin was a tempting 
apple, a rosy, healthy apple after all. 

Grace and Manun Jemter, daughters of 
the doctor, beautii'nl, graceful, and affec¬ 
tionate. They both fell in love with 
Alfred HeathiieM; but At&ed loved the 
younger dauglitcr. Marion, knowing 
the love of Grace, left her home clandes¬ 
tinely one Christmas Day, and all bup- 
posed she had eloped with Michael 
Warden. In due time, Alfred married 
Grace, and then Marion made it known 
to her sister that she had given up Alfred 
out of love to her, and had been living 
in concealment with her annt Martha. 
Kepott says she subsequently married 
Michael Warden, and became the pride 
and honour of his country mansion.—C. 
Dickens, The Battle of Life (184G). 

Jed'ida and Benjamin, two of 
the children that Jesus took into Ills arms 
and blessed. 

"Well 1 mnember,"iiald Benjamin, "ithen we were 
on earth, with wlist lovlnx fondneas He folded ua In Hii 
anas; fauw tenderly He t/reMd us to Hla heart. A tear 
waa on His cheek, and 1 kissed It away. I see it atiU. and 
HtaU wr aee It" "And I. too,” anawered Jedlda, " n- 
ineniber when Hla anna were claaped around me, how 
He said to our mothen, ‘UnW je Ucome as little 
children, ye cannot enter the klngdcmi of faaaven.’"., 
Klopatock, The ifewioA, L (1748). 

Jelioi'achim, tbe servant of Joshua 
Geddes the qoaker.—Sir W. Scott, Aed- 
gaunttet (time, George 111.). 

JTe'hu^ A coachman, one who drives at 
a tattUng pace. 

The exMba la Hke the driring of Jehu the aon cd 
Htnuiht; for M driveth fdctanaly.—.g JUnga te. 3k 

JeAtt(Ci»nvanionso/). The“Chouiuis” 
were so called, from a fanciful analogy 
between tbeir self-imposed task and that 
impoint^ to Jehn on his being set over 
th« kingdom of Israel. As Jehu was to 
4mt 0# Ahnb and Jezebel, with all their 
the CSrouanii were to ^t off 






liOnis XVI.| Marie Antoindttey.aiidiiU the 
Bourbons. 

JelTicot (Old Goodg), senrant at tin 
under-keeper’s hut, Woodstock Fotesk-— 
Sir W. Scott, Woodstock (time, Cnoomon- 
wealth). 


'leglect of her family and home duties. 
(Intidy in dress, living in a perfect litter, 
she has a Imbil of looking ^*a long way 
off,” as if she could see nothing neuer to 
her than Africa. Mrs. Jellyby is quite 
overwhelmed with business correepon- 
dence relative to the affairs of Borriol^la 
Gha.—C. Dickens, Bleak Hornet 
(1852). 

Jemliklia, the favourite Gredr slave 
of Dakiunos of Ephesus. Nature had 
endowed him with every charm, “his 
words were sweeter than the honey of 
Arabia, and his wit sparkled like a diSr 
mond.” One day, Dakiunos was greatly 
annoyed by a fly, which persisted in tor¬ 
menting me king, whereupon JemBUM 
said to himself, “If Dakianos cannotnde 
a fly, how can he be the creator of heaven 
and earth ?” This doubt he communicated 
to his fellow-slaves, and they all resolved 
to quit Ephebiis, and seek some power 
sup^ior to that of the acrogator of divine 
honours.—Comte Caylus, Oriental Tales 
(“Dakianos and the Seven Sleepess,” 
1743). 

JemmieDufEb, weepers. (See Jamie 
Duffs.) 

Jemmies, sheeps’ heads, and also a 
house-breaker's instrument. 

Mr. Slket nuMtoniAnyplMtoiit wltUeltmt0a*‘lwn8M,'' 
a amt name for ehea^ beads, and also bv an Iniealoiie 
Implement moeb used in hie tnoBnslon.—C, Mawaii 
Oliver TvM (1837). 

Jemmy. Thb name, fotmd cm ca¬ 
rvings of the eighteenth century) means 
James worsdale (died 1767). 

Jemmy Twitoher, a qmmh^ and 
treacherous highwayman.— Gay, Tkn Beg^ 


Lord Sandwich, mcapaber of the 
Kit-Kat Club, was oaUefl “Jemmy 
Twitcher" (1766). 

Jenkin, the servant of 
Green. He says a fitllow otQwed nha to 
hold his horse, and see that it 
cold. “ No, no,” qnoth Jenkin, lay 
my cloak under him.” He dw 
“mark you,” he adds, “1 onttotiehi^^ 
my cloak first, and made Idi hm 
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<m tlie gM^nd.**—Robert Greene, 

G^orgt-a^Oreen, Me Pinner of Wakefield 

ixm). 

Jenkti^ one «l the retainers of Julian 
Ave^ (2 ^.) jpf Avonel Castle.—Sir 
W. Sco^ ^ MOMstery (time, Eluso- 

Je&MzUli {Mrs, Winifred) t Miss 
Tabitba Bramble's maid, noted for her 
bad spelling, misapplication of words, 
and It^croos misnomers. Mrs. Winifred 
Jeitldbs is thb original of Mrs. Malaprop. 
-^Smollett, The Expedition, of Humphry 
CUnker (1771). 

Jenkins, a vulgar lick-spittle of the 
'aridtocracy, who retails their praises and 
witticisms, records their movements and 
deeds, gives darning accounts of their 
dresses and parties, either viva voce or in 
newspaper paragraphs: “ Ijord and lady 
I^ash a^nded divine service last Sunday, 
and were very attentive to the sermon” 
(wonderful!). “I/ird and lady Dash took _ 
a drive or walk last Monday in their’ 
magnificent park of Snobdoodleham. 
Lady Dash wore a mantle of rich silk, 
a bonnet with ostrich feathers, and shoes 
with rosettes.” The name,is said to ba\ e 
been given by Tunch to a writer in the 
Monmg Tost, 

Jenkinson (Ephrttim), a green old 
swindler, whom Dr. Primrose met m a 
public tavern. Imposed on by his vener¬ 
able appearance, apimrent dovoutness, 
learned talk about “cosmogony,” and 
still more so by his flattery of the doctor’s 
work on the subject of monogamy, Dr. 
Primrose sold Ihe swindler his horse, 
Old Blackberry, for a draft upon Farmer 
Flamborough. When the draft was pre- 
s^ted for payment, the farmer told the 
vicar thrt Ephraim Jenkinson “ was Uie 
neatest rasem under heaven,” and that 
he was rtie very rogue who hod sold i 
Mosea Primrose the spectacles. Subse- 
<}uently the vicar found him in the coimty 
jail, w^re he showed the vicar groat kind¬ 
ness, did him valuable service, became a 
Kformed character, and probably married 
one of the laughters of Farmer Flam- 
Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield 

(1760). 

.-Y” jw yvn poll, «• nunt admit that«« have narw 
tritt With duo giavitr any aUualon to th# 
iS^WMulattoiu 3t Map'atho. Saio'duf. or SaDcliODi'. 

tndiaiutthia connaetton In our ndnd 
JJt JanWaioo,—Stwfe. BrU., 

housekeeper l» the old laird 
^^bieaike8,~Sir%. Scott, MoaH of 
Mmman (time, George 11.). 


Jexmy [Divkk]. 
lys, “ what, my pi 


Captain Macheath 
says, “ What, my pretty Jenny I as prim 
and demure as ever? There’s not a prude, 
though ever so high bred, hath a mote 
sanctified look, wim a more mischievous 
heart.” She pretends to love Macheath, 
but craftily secures one of his pistols, thaU 
his other “ pals ” may the more easily be¬ 
tray him into the hands of the constables 
(act ii. Gay, The Heygar'e Opera 

(1727). 

Jenny rOntrrifere, the type of a 
hard-working Parisian needlewoman. 
She is contented with a few window- 
flowers which she terms “ her garden,” a 
caged bird which she calls “her songster? ” 
and when she gives the fragments of her 
food to some one poorer thw herself, she 
calls it “ her delight.” 

Kitendez-vous un oiscaa SunlHorT 
0 eat ]« chauteur de Jenny 1 OunStre. 

Au coeur content, content tie pea 
EUe pounalt fitn nelie, et prtftre 
C« qul Went de X>teu 

Emile Barateau (1917). 

Jenh.'tliah.*s Daughter. When 
Jcphthali went forth against the Am¬ 
monites, he vowed that if he returned 
victorious ho would sacrifice, as a burnt 
olTcring, whatever first met him on his 
entrance into his native city. He gained 
a splendid victory, and at the news 
thereof his only daughter came forth 
dancing to give him welcome. The 
misernblo father rent his clotlics in agony, 
but the noble-spirited maiden would not 
hear of his violating the voW. She 
demanded a short respite, to bewail upon 
the mountains her blighted hope of be¬ 
coming a mother, and then submitted to 
her fate.— Judges xi. 

An almost identical tale is told of 
Idom'eneus king of Crete. On his return 
from tiie Trojan war, he made a vow in a 
tempest that, if he escaped, he would offer 
, to Neptune the first living creature that 
presented itself to his eye on the Cretan 
shore. ITis own sen was there to welcome 
him home, and Idomeneus offered him up 
a sacrifice to the sca-god, according to his 
vow. Fdnelon has introduced this legend 
in his T^dmaqtte, v. 

Agamemnon vowed to Diana, if he 
mi^t be blessed withachUd, thathe would 
samfice to her the dearest of all his pos¬ 
sessions. Ii^igenia, his infant daughter, 
was, of course, ms “dearest possession 
but he refused to sacrifice her, and thus 
incnned ^e wrath of the goddess, which 
resulted ift the detention of the Ttojm 
fleet at AuHs. XpMgenia being oikted m 
aaoiifice, the offendM deity was satisfied* 


JEPSON. 


m JERUSALEM DEUYEBED. 


•ad interposed at Uie critical moment, by 
eonying the princess to Tauris and sub- 
•touting a st^ in her stead. 

Tbe utter part of this tale cannot fail 
to call to mind the offering of Abraham. 
As he was about to take the life of Isaac, 
•.Jehovah interposed, and a ram was sub'* 
srituted for the human victim.— Gen. xxii. 


[Sc] not bant aa JepbttiBta once, 

Blindly to execute a rash resoha; 

Wbom better tt had •uited to exLlaim, 

*' I teve dom iU I" than to redeem bia pledge 
By doing worse. Not uiiUko to him 
lu Mly that great leader of the Greeks— 
Whenre. on the altar IphigeDU mourned 
Her beauty. 

Dantd, Paradue, r. (1311). 


Tphig€nia, in Greek id><r«te(a, is 
accented incorrectly in this tionslation by 
Cary. 

*** Jophthali’s daughter has often been 
dramatized, 'fhus we have in English 


Jephtha Ais Dau(j?iter, by Plessie Morney; 
Jephtha (1546), by Christopherson; 
JephtfUL by Buchanan ; and Jephthah (an 
opera, 1752), by Handel. 


Jepson a smuggler.—Sir W. 

Scott, RaAjauntlet (time, George III.). 


Jeremi'ali {The British)^ Gildas, 
author of Dc Extdio Britanmce, a book or 
lamentations orer the destruction of 


Britain. He is so called by Gibbon (516- 
670). 


oer'emy (Jifaster), head domestic of 
lord Saville.—Sir W. Scott, TcverU of the 
Teah (time, Charles II.). 


JerSmy Diddler, an adept at rais¬ 
ing money on false pretences.—Kenney, 
Raising the Wind. 

Jericho, the manor of lilackmore, 
near Chelmsford. Here Henry VIII. had 
one of his houses of pleasure, and when 
he was absent on some affair of gallantry, 
the expression in vogue was, “lie’s gone 
to Jericho.” 

Jerningham (Uasier Thomas)^ the 
duke of Buckingham’s gentleman.—Sir 
W. Scott, Beveril of the Beak (time, 
Charles II.). 

Jerome {Bon)^ father of don Fer¬ 
dinand and Lomsa; pig-headed, pas¬ 
sionate, and mercenapr, but very fond of 
his (Uughter. He insists on her raamnng 
Isaac Mendozi^ a rich Portuguese^Jew; 
but Louis^ being in love with don An- 
topio, positively refuses to do so. She is 
tninaed out of the house by mistake, and 
her dnenna is locked up, under the belief 
ilAt she is Louisa. Isaac, being intro- 
jiiHfUA $e|he dnenna, elopes with her, sup¬ 


posing her to be don Jerome’s daughter; 
and Louisa, taking refuge in a convent, 
gets married to don Antonio. Ferdinand, 
at the same time, marries CSara the 
daughter of don Guzman. Tbe old man 
is well content, and promises to be Hie 
friend of his children, who, he acknour- 
ledges, have chosen better fett theinsdves 
than he hod ddtie for them.—Sheridui, 
The Duenna (1776). 

Jerome (Father)^ abbot at St. Bride’s 
Convent.—Sir W. Scott, Caatle Dangerous 
(time, Henry I.). 

Jeron'imo, the principal character in 
The Spanish Tragea)/^ by Thomas B^d 
(1597). On finding his applicotkm to line 
king ill-timed, he says to himself, ‘*Qo 
by! Jeronimo; ” which so tickled the 
fancy of the audience that it became a 
common street jest. 

Jerry, manager of atronpe of dancing 
dogs. He was a tall, black-whiskered 
man, in a vchotocn chat.—C. Dicktos, 
The Old Cunositg Shop^ xviii. (1840). 

Jerry Sneak, a hen-pecked hnsbaud. 
—Foote, Mayor of Garratt (1763). 

Jerrymau’dering, so dividing a 
state or local district as to give one part 
of it a political advantage over the other. 
The word is a corruption of “Gerryman¬ 
dering ; ” so called from Elbridge Genj’, 
governor of Massachusetts, member of 
congress from 1776 to 1784, and,i vice- 
president of the United States in 'lSlS. 
Elbridge Gerry diedAn 1814. 

Jeru'salem, in Dryden’s Ahsahmand 
Achitophel, means London ; “ David ” is 
Charles II., and “ Absalom " the dnke of 
Monmouth, etc. 

Jerusalem. Henry TV. was told *‘b« 
shonld not die but in Jerusalem.” Being 
in Westminster Abbey, he inquired what 
the chapter-house was called, and when 
he was told it was called &e Jemmleni 
Chamber,” he felt sure that he would die 
there “according to the pitr^ecy,”and 
so he did. 

Pope Sylvester II. was told I3ie same 
thing, and died as he was saying ind^ ia 
a church so called at Borne.— 'Bwwn, 
Fasciculus. 

GambysISs, son of (>ms, was told that 
he should die in Ecbat'ana, whi^ be snp” 
posed meant the capital of Media; but be 
died of his wounds in a plime so caBed in 
Syria. <» 

Jerusalem Delivelred, aa epic 


O 
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poem in twenty books, by Torquato Tasso 
(1676). 

The crusaders, having encamped on the 
plains of Torto'sa, choose Godfrey for 
their chief. The overtures of Argantds 
being declined, war is declared by him in 
the name of the king of Egypt. The 
Christian nns^jr' reaches Jerusmem, but it 
is found that the city cannot be taken 
without the aid of Ilinaldo, who had with¬ 
drawn from the army because Godfrey 
had cited’him for the death of Gimando, 
whom he had slain in a duel. Godfrey 
sends to the enchanted island of Armi'da 
to invite the hero back^ and on his return 
Jerusalem is assailed in a night attack. 
The poem concludes with the triumphant 
entry of the Christians into the Uoly 
City, and their adoration at the Redeemer’s 
tomb. 

The two chief episodes are the loves of 
Olindo and Sophrunia, and of Tancred 
.md Corinda. 

Jervis (ilfrs.}, the virtuous house¬ 
keeper of young squire B. Mrs. Jervis 
protects Pam'ela when her young master 
assails her.—Kicha^d^on, Pamela or 
Virtue Pevsarded (1740). 

Jessamy. the son of colonel Oldboy. 
He changed bis name in compliment to 
lord Jessamy, who adopted him and left 
him Ms heir. Jessamy is an aifected, 
conmted prig, who dresses as a fop, 
carries a mun to keep his hands warm, 
and likea old china better than a pretty 
girl. This popinj ^proposes to Clarissa 
Flowext^e; but sbo despises him, much 
to his indi^dtion and astonishment.— 
Bickerstaff, Lionel and Clarma (1735- 
1790). 

* eoKcomb, ft fop, ft daintr milkwp, 
yM ewncod ftiiit dlftraed from bottom to top, 
annookedUto ft doU (ram • miUUier's shop . . . 

^ i|**’*i9 snd takM anufl^ knd carries a mulT, 

A m l nwi b ln, Ontcklng, fraiuSi powdered puff. 

Act L 1. 


Jeesaxay Bride (JT^c), Mary Ilor- 
ncck, with iriiom Goldsmith fell in love 
in 1769. 

Jes'aioa, daughter of Shylock the 
Jew. She elopes with Lorenzo.—Shake¬ 
speare, Merdiawt of Venice (1697). 



Jesters. (See Foots.) 

-fhiAdr of). Joseph or Joe 
B^glish comic eactor, t^ose 
•SSi* ™ become a hous^old word for a 
»W« joke (1684-1788). The book of 


jests which goes by his name was com«^ 
piled by Mr. Mottley the dramatist 
(1739). Joe Miller himself never uttered 
a jest in his life, and it is a Iwm a non 
lucendo to father them on such a taciturn, 
commonplace dullard. 

Jesus Christ and the Clay 
Bird. The Koran says; 0 Jesus, son 

of Mary, remember . . . when thou didst 
create of clay the figure of a bird . . . 
and did breathe thereon, and it became a 
bird! "—Cb. v. 

The allusion is to a legend that Jesus was 
playing with other cUudren who amused 
themselves with making clay birds, but 
when the child Jesus breathed on the one 
He had made, it instantly received life 
and flew away.—Hone, Apocryp/tal Neve 
Testament (1820). 

Jew ( The), a comedy by R. Cumber¬ 
land (1770), written to disabuse the 
public mind of unjust prejudices against 
a people who have been long “ scattered 
and peeled.” The Jew is Sheva, who 
was rescued at Cadi/ from an auto da fe 
by don Carlos, and from a howling Lon¬ 
don mob by the son of don Carlos, called 
Charles Ratcliffe. His whole life is spent 
in unostentatious benevolence, but his 
modesty is equal to his philanthropy. 
11c gives £10,(JOG as a marriage portion 
to Ratcliife’s sister, who marries Fre¬ 
derick Bertram, and he makes Charles the 
heir of all his property. 

Jew {The). 

This h the Jew ' 

That Shakeapeare drew. 

This couplet was written by Pope, and 
refers to the “Shylock” of Charles 
Macklin (1690-1797). 

Jew (The Wanderii^), 

1. Of Greek tradition. Abis'teab. a 
poet, who continued to appear and dis¬ 
appear alternately for above 400 years, 
And who visited all the mythical nations 
of the earth, 

2. Of Jetoish story. Tradition says 

that Cabtaph'ilos, the door-keeper of 
the judgment hall in the service of Pon¬ 
tius Pirate, struck our Lord os he led Him 
forth, saying, “Get on! Faster, Jesus 1 *’ 
Whereupon tne Man of Sorrows replied, 
“ 1 a||to going; but tany thou till 1 come 
[apam]?’ This man afterwards became 
a Christian, and was baptized by Ananias 
under the name of Joseph. Every hun¬ 
dred yean he fidls into a trance, out of 
which he rises again at the age of 60. < 

Tlie earliMt acconnt of the Wan¬ 
dering Jew is in Hkn Book of the Ohronvdeo 
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o/ the AiAey of 8t, A/ban's, copied a&d 
contiBiied by Matthew Pans (1228). In 
1342 Philip Mouskes, afterwards bishop 
of Tonmay, wrote the “rhymed 
chronicle.” 

Another legend is that Jesus, pressed 
down by the weight of lli.s cross, stopped 
to rest at the door of a cobbler, named 
Ahasub'rus, who pushed linn away, 
“Get oft! Away with you! 
away!” Our Lord replied, “Truly, I 
go awi^, and that quickly; but tarry 
th^ till 1 come.” 

\* “Biis is the legend given by Paul 
Ton Eitren, bishop of Sehle&wig, in l.">17. 
—Greve^ jfemotrs of Paul ton J tUen 
(1744). 

A third legend says iliat it w'as the 
cobbler Ahastic'rus who haled Jesus to 
the judgment seat; and that as the Man 
of Sorrows stajfd to rc^t awhile on a 
stone, he pu<»hed Him, sajing, “(Jet on, 
Jesus! Here i ou sliall not btaj ! ” Jesus 
replied, “ 1 trulT go away, and go to 
rest; but thou sbalt go aw'ay and never 
rest till 1 come.” 

3. In German legend^ the \V.indering 
Jew is associated with JoiTX IJi rTM».nus, 
seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, again in the fifteenth, ami again in 
the sixteenth centuries, llis last ap¬ 
pearance was in 1774, at Bru‘>spls. 

** Leonard Doldius, of Niimberg, in 
his Praxis AlchgmicB (1604), says that 
the Jew Ahasue'rus is somi times called 
“ Buttadsus.” 

Signor Guai.dt. who had been dead 130 
year^, appeared in the latter half of the 
eighteenth centurj’, and had his likeness 
taken by Titian. One day he disap¬ 
pear! d as mysteriously as he had come.— 
Turkish Spy, ii.‘(lC82). 

4. The irench legend. Hie French call 

the Wandering Jew Isaao Lakr'uion or 
Laquedem.—Mittemacht, Pmcrtatw in 
Johan., xxi. 10. ■ 

5. Of Dr, Croh/s novel. The name 
given to the Wandermg Jew by Dr. 
Croly is SALAXHiia bev Sahi, who .ap¬ 
peared and disappeared towards the close 
of the sixteenth centurj' at Venice, in sc 
sttdden a manner as to attract the atten- 
tica of all Europe. 

Dr. Croly, in his novel called 
ErliafAtcf (1827), traces the course or'the 
Wandering Jew; so docs Eoghne Sue, in 
I)0jtufJSrrant(iM6)i but in these novels 
the Jew makes no figure of importance. 

G. Por^ in 1861, illustrated Ihe legend 
of lha wandering Jew in folio wood 


0. It is said in legend that GiraiKs are 
doomed to be everlasting wanderers, be¬ 
cause they refused the Virgin and (2hild 
hospitality in their flight mto Egypt.— 
AventinuB,Anna/it«mj8o(ona7», libriomtem^ 
vii. (1564). 

The legend of the Wild Htmtsman, 
called by Shakespeare “Heme (he 
Hunter,” and by Father Matthien “St. 
Hubert,” is said* to bo a Jew who would 
not suffer Jesus to drink from a horse- 
trough, but pointed ont to Him some 
w'ater in a hoof-print, and bade Him go 
there and drink.—Kuhn von Schwara, 
Nordd. Sugen, 499. 

Jews (77<c), in Dryden's Absalom and 
Aehitophel, moans those English who 
were loyal to Charles II. called “David” 
in the satire (1681-2). 

Jewkes (Jfr;.), a detestable character 
in Richardson’s Pamela (1740). 

Jez'ebel (A Painted), a flaunting 
woman, of bra/en face but loose morals. 
So called from Jezebel, the wife of Ahab 
king of Israel. 

Jim, the boy of Reginald Lowestoffe 
the young Templar.—Sir W. Scott, For*> 
tunes of ikHjel (time, James I.). 

Jim Crow,'the name of a p<mular 
comic nigger song, brought out in 1836 at 
the Adelphi Theatre, and popularized by 
T. D. Rice. The burden of the song is: 

Wlierl •bout, and turn about, and dojt^m: 

And ev«t7 Ulna ;ou whael about, jump Jim Crtnr. 

Jin Vin, i.e. Jenkin Vincen^ one of 
Ramsiwr’s apprentices, in love witA Mar¬ 
garet Ramsay.—Sir W. Scott, 
of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Jin'gle (Alfred), a strolling aotor, 
w ho, by his powers of amusing aM shgrp- 
wittednesb, imposes for a time on toe 
members of the l*ickwick Club, and is 
admitted to their intimacy; but 
lound to be au impostor, he is dropped PV 
them. The generosity of Mr. Piokwick 
in rescuing Jingle from (he Flea^ fb- 
claims him, and be quits England, Alfrsd 
Jingle talks most rapidly and flippnotlyt 
but not without much native sl^wdn^Bs; 
and he knows a “ hawk from a Bahd- 
saw.”—C. Dickens, The FioluiAoh 
(1886). 

Jingo, a corrnption of Jalnkoi ^ 
Basque Supreme Being. “By 
or “By the living Jingo I” is an appesi 
to deify. Edwaro 1. Basque 
taineen conv^cd to Englaatia td taka 
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part kt hUt Walsh van, and the Plan- 
held the Basque provinces in 
possesion. This Basque oath is i|iand- 
(gaf fe of these facts* 

JibiSoes (|%e)» the anti-Russians in 
dw betfraau Russia and Turkey; 
hence the ^gtish war party. The term 
arose (1878) from M’Dermott’s War-sow/, 
beginning thus: 

MT* don't wAiit to flfdlt; bnt bjr Jingo if we do. 

SVfe grt Uw ihipi. we've sot tbo men, we've got the 

moner too. 

(This song has also furnished the 
trotds jingoism (bragging var spirit, 
Bobiutilism) and adjective jingo.) 

Jiniwin (Urs.), a widow, the mother 
of Mrs. Quilp. A shrewd, ill-tempered 
old woman, who lived with her son-in- 
law in Tower Street.—C. Dickens, The 
Old Curiosity Shop (1840). 

Jinkor {Lieuienant Jixmi'e), horse- 
dealer at Donne.—Sir W. Scott, Waverley 
(time, George 11.). 

Jinxif pin. of Jinnee, a sort of fairy 
in Arabian mythology, the offspring of 
ffre. The jinn propagate their species like 
human beings, and are governed by kings 
called Suleymans. Their chief abode is 
the monntain Kaf, and they appear to 
men under the forms of serpents, dogs, 
cats, etc., which become invisible at 
leasure. Evil jinn are hideously ugly, 
nt good jinn are exquisitely beautiful. 

Jinnistan means the country of 
the jinn. The connection of Solomon 
with the jinn is a mere blunder, arising 
from the similarity of suleyman and 
Solomon. 

J. J., in Hogarth's “Gin Line,” 
written on » gibbet is sir Joseph Jekyll, 
obnqgdous for his bill for increasing the 
duty On Bin, 

.ftan Jacques [Rousseau] was 
™tea referred to by these initials in the 
^ghteenth oentary. 


JoatZL of iLro, sumamed La Pueelte^ 
bom in a village upon the marches of 
Barre. called Domremy,nearYauconlpuTs. 
Her rather was James of Arc, and lier 
mother Isabel, jioor coantr}'-folk, who 
brought up their child to keep their 
cattle. Joan professed to be inspired to 
liberate France from the English, and 
actually raised the siege of Orleans, after 
which Charles 11. was crowned (1402- 
1431). 

Ayoung wenrhofan elghtaenejvanoMi offamorwaa 
«htt counted Ukesome. of person stiongHe made m> ] m^nUe. 
of courage grrat, hardui and stout wiiball ... she bM 
great temblanre of ehnabtlu both of body and behaviour. 
—HuUashed. ChronMet, 600 (U77). 

. . . there was no bloom of math 
Upon her cheek: yet had the loveUe.t hues 
Of health, with letder faseiuatton, Svml 
The gazer's eye; for wan the maiden was. 

Of saintly paleuet!), and there seemed in dwell. 

In the strong beauties of her countenance. 
Something that was not earthly. 

Southey, /eon of Are 11799). 

*^ 1 * Schiller has a tragedy on the sub¬ 
ject, Jurujfrauvon Orleans (1801); Soumet 
another, Jeanne d'Arc (1825). Be.sides 
Southey’s epic, we have one by Franfais 
Czaneaux; another by Chapclain, called 
La Pucelle (1G56), on which he laboured 
for thirty years. Casimir Delavigne has 
an admirable elegy on The Maui (1846*), 
and Voltaire a burlesque. 

Joanna, the “ deserted daughter ” of 
Mr. Mordent. Her father abandoned her 
in order to marry lady Anne, and his 
money-broker placed her under the 
charge of Airs. Enfield, who kept a house 
of inlrigue. Cheveril fell in lo'^e with 
Joanna, and described her as having 
“ blue eyes, auburn hair, aquiline nose, 
ivory teeth, carnation lips, a ravishing 
mouth, enchanting neck, a form divine, 
and the face of an angel.”—^Holcroft, The 
Deserted Daughter (altered into The 
Steward). 

Job and Slspat, father and mother 
4>f sergeant Houghton.—Sir W. Scott, 
Watxrley (time, George II.). 


Jo, a poor little ontcasti living in o 
back slums of London, call 
All-alone’s.” The little hum 
founded about from place to pU< 

W trant.—C. Dickens, Jtk 

Borne (1868). 

wife was alwa 
by the cavaliers, althouj 
ner real name was Elizabeth. 

Orleans.—Sir W. Sco 
vwwin Durwjrd (time, Edward IV.). 


Job*B Wife. Some call her Rahmat, 
daughter of Ephraim son of Joseph; and 
others call her Makhir, daughter of Aia- 
nosses.—Sale, Abrd», xxi. note. 

Joblillies (TTis), the small ^nirv 
of a^Uage, the squire being the Grand 
Panfondrum. 

Than wen pneent the Plenhintn, end the JcbtBIleA 
md the Oaryullei, and the Gruul PaciUndram bbuMlf.—> 
B. VoMe, 7Ae GeoWrtp OMteM, nv, 916-7. 

Joblistf, medical officer to the “Anglo- 
Bengalee^mpany.” Mr. Jobling was a 
porteatona and most carefully dressed 
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gentiemait, fond of ft dinner, ftnd 
aftid by all to be “ full of anecdote.” He 
was far too shrewd to be concerned with 
the Anglo-Bengidee bubble company, 
except ae a paid functionary. — C. 
.Dickens, Martin Chuzzlercit (1844). 

Jobson (Joseph)^ clerk to squire 
Inglewood the magistrate. — Sir W. 
Scott, Bob Roy (time, George I.). 

Jch^m {Zeket), a very masterful cobbler, 
who ruled his wife with a rod of iron. 

Neil Jobson^ wife of Zekel, a patient, 
meek, sweet-tempered woman.—C.Coffey, 
The Deoil to Fay (died 1745). 

Jock o* Dawston Cleugh, the 
quarrelsome neighbour of Dandle Din- 
mont, of Charlie’s Hope. 

^ Jock Jabos, postilion to Mrs. M'Cand- 
lish the landlady of the Golden Arms 
inn, Kippletringan. 

lounging Jock^ one of the men of 
M‘Guffog the jailer.—Sir W. Scott, Guy 
Mannering (time, George IL). ^ 

Jock o* Hazeldean, the young 
man beloved by a “ ladyofair." The lady’s 
fa^er wanted her to marry Frank, “the 
chief of Errington and laird of Lang¬ 
ley Dale,” rich, brave, and gallant; but 
*‘aye she let the tears down fa’ for 
‘Jock of Hazeldean.” At length the wed¬ 
ding mom arrived, the kim was gaily 
decked, the priest and bridegroom, with 
dame and knight were duly assembled; 
but no bride could be seen: sue had crossed 
the border and given her hand to Jock of 
Hazeldean. 

This _ ballad, ^ by sir W. Scott, is a 
modernized version of an ancient ballad 
entitled Jock o’ Hazelgreen. 

Jockey of Norfolk, sir John 
Howard, a firm adherent of Richard III. 
On the night before the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, be found in his tent this* 
warning couplet: 

Joeto of Notfidk, be not too bold, 

for Dkkon, tbjr master, is bought and sold. 

Jodelet^ valet of Du Croisy. In 
jrder to reform two silly girls, whose 
neads have been turned "by novels, Du 
Ocoisy and his friend La Grange get their 
loek^s inixoduced to them, as the ‘ Vis- 
oonnt of Jodelet” and the “ marquis of 
Ifascftrilla.’* The girls are delighted with 
their “ aristocratic visitors; ” but when 
the game has gone &r enough, the 
iBft at ei W step in and unmask (he trick. 
The.Inro girls ate taught a most useful 
lessftiy but US saved from serious ill 


consequences.—Molifere, Xtos Fr^oieitm 
Ridicules (1669). # 

a 

Joe, “the fat boy,” page ia the 
family of Mr. Wardle. He has an nn- 
limitra capacity for eatim and sleeping. 
—C. Dickens, Tlie FkhmemTajpers (1«86). 

Joe Gargery,asmith. Hewasafaii 
man, with ciirls of flaxen hair on each 
side of his smooth face, and with eyes of 
“such very undecided blue, that they 
seemed to have got mixed wiw their own 
whites. He was a mild, good-nature^ 
sweet-tempered, easy-going, foolish, deeur 
fellow. A Ilerculgs in strength, and in 
weakness also.” He lived in tenor of his 
wife; but loved Pip, whom he bxou^t 
up. Ills great word was “ mefuiteEsay.** 

Thus: “ t^at 1 meantersay, if you come 

« ___ » 


a-badgering me, come out. Which I 
meantersay as sech, if you’re a man, cmna 
on. Which I meantersay that what I say I 
m^ntersay and stand to it” (ch. xviul). 
His first wife was a^ shrew; but soon 
after her death he married Biddy, a young 
woman wholly suited to him. 

Mrs. Joe Gargery, the smith's first wife; 
a “rampageous woman,” always “on 
the ram-page.” By no means good-look¬ 
ing was Mfs. Joe, with her mack hair. 


with a nutmeg-grater instead of soap and 
flannel.” She “ was tall and bony, and 
wore a coarse apron fastened over her 
figure behind with two loops, and having 
a sQuare bib in front, stuck full of 
needles and pins.” She brought up Pto, 
but made bis home as wretwed as we 
could, always keeping a rod called **Tick- 
ler ” ready for immediate use. Hn. 
Joe was a very clean woman, and deanli— 
ness is‘next to go^iness; but Hra. Joe 
had the art of making her cleanlineM as 
disagreeable to every one as many people 
do their godliness. Sbe died after a long 
illness.—^. Dickens, Great JEapeeMiotis 
(1860). 


John, a proverbially unhappy name 
for royalty.—See Dictionary of 
and FaUef 461. 

W* M*. hoirimr. tint tUi poor 
r^ned m nnfortaiute n If Ui umo M 
John [n« ^ange* U from JiCm to If* 

Sootti TatmefaOnmJfttOttr, L17. 

JoAn, a Franciscan frhff,—Shakespeaie* 
Romeo and Juliet (1598). 

the babtazd brother of don 
—Shakespeare JfticA 4do about 'JSto^ing 
(1600). 
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' JbAn, the driver of the Qaeen’s Feny 
diligence.—Sir W. Scott, Thg Antiquary 
(time, Gcoige UX.). 

hrother of Leonato governor 
«f iXeesina, he hates. In order 

to tosoQient thi^^i'emor, don John tries 
to mai^ the heppiness of his daughter 
Hero, who is about to be married to 
lord' (Saudio. Don John tells Claudio 
thAthisjffanceTs has promised him a ren¬ 
dezvous by moonlight, and if Claudio 
will hide in iho garden he may witness it. 

villain had bribed the waiting-woman 
of Hero to dress up in her mistress’s 
clothes and to give him this interview. 
Claudio believes the woman to be Hero, 
and when the bride appears at the altar 
next morning he rejects her with scorn, 
'fhe trutii, however, comes to light; don 
John takes himself to flight; and Hero 
is married to lord Claudio, the man of her 
choice.—Shakespeare, Much Ado about 
Nothing (1600). 

I hart Mm the great Hendenon [1747-17SS]. . . . Illy 
“don John" Is n comic “Csto,” and his “Hamlot" 
« mixture of tragedy, comedy, postmal, farce, and noii- 
■eiwk--I)ayfd Garrick (1775). 

John (Nriar), a tall, lean, wide-mouthed, 
long-voosed friarof Seville, who despatched 
hib m^ins and vigils quicker than any of 
his fraternity. He swore like a trooper, 
and fought like a Trojan. When the 
army fmm Lemd pillaged tho convent 
vineyard friar John seized the staff of a 
cross and pummelled the rogues ivithout 
mercy, beating out brains, smashing 
limbs, cracking ribs, gashing faces, 
breaking jaws, dislocating joints, in the 
most approved Christiau fashion, and 
never was com so mauled by the flail as 
Were these pillagers by “ tho baton of tho 
cross.’*—RirtielalB, Gargantuan i.27 (1563). 

Of course, this is a satire of what 
are called Christian or religious wars. 


JoAn (jSmg), a tragedy bv Shakespeare 
This drama is founded on Ihe 
and Second Parte of the Trouble- 
Paigne of John King of England, etc. 
r® *. 7 ^ sundry turns publiohhj acted 

*>y the Queenes Majesties players in the 
H^rahle Citie of Zondon (1691). 

Jr “Hamlht,* “Wohey." "Coriohiiwu," 

^ J.pay he riatmwMt Sean, 1787-18J8] ueyer 
mtnlnoiiynMatunhledletaiicecdtba learned, 
n, and mojeitio Kemhla—JCevieic 

ms^UTSl bi the eeene where he 
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JoAow, B drama of the 
tmisition state betw^ the moralities and 
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tragedy. Of the historical persons intro¬ 
duced we have king John, pope Innocent, 
cardinal Pondulphus, Stephen Lan^on, 
etc.; and of allegoricai personals we nave 
Widowed Britannia, ImperiaT hfojesty 
Nobility, Clei^, Civil Order, Treason, 
Verify, and Sedition. This play was 
pubUshed in 1838 by tbe Camden Society, 
under the care of Mr. Collier (about 
1650). 

John {Little), one of the commnions of 
Robin Hood.—Sir W. Scott, The Tedis- 
man (time, Richard I.). 

John {Prester). According to Mande- 
ville, Prester John was a lineal descendant 
of Ogier the Dane. This Ogier penetrated 
into the north of India with fifteen barons of 
his own country, among whom he divided 
the land. John was made sovereign of 
Teneduc, and was called Prester because 
he converted the natives. 

Another tradition says he had seventy 
kin^s for his vassals, and was seen by his 
subjects only three times a year. 

Marco Polo says that Prester John was 
the khan Ung, who was slain in battle by • 
Jengbiz Khan, in 1202. He was converted 
by the Ncstorians, and his baptismal name 
was John. Gregory Bar-Hebraeus, says 
that God forsook him because he h^ 
taken to himself a wife of the Zinish 
nafion, called Quarakbata. 

Otto of Frcisingcn is the first author 
who makes mention of Prester John. 
His chronicle is brought down ,to the 
3 'ear 1156, and in it we are assured that 
this most mysterious personage was of 
the family of the Magi, and ruled over the 
country of these AViso Men. “ He used" 
(according to Otto) “a sceptre made of 
emeralds." 

Bishop Jordanus, in his description of 
tho world, sets down Abyssinia as the 
kingdom of Prester John. At one time 
Abjrssinia went by tho name of Middle 
India. 

Moimonides mentions Prester John, 
and calls him Prestc-Cuan. The date of 
Maimonid^s is 1185-1204. 

Before 1241 a letter was addressed 
by Prester John to Manuel Comne'nus, 
emperor of Constantinople. It is to be 
found in the Chronicle or Albericus Trium 
Fontiiim, who gives tilie date as 1166. 

In Ariosto’s Otlan^ FuHoso, xvii., 
Prester John is called Sena'ptia king of 
Ethiopia. He was blind. Though the 
richest monarch of the world, he pined 
“in plenw vith endless famine," bemuse 
harpies carried off his food whenever the 
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with the duke of Clarence, was Miss 
Dorothea Blwd. She called herself 
Dora, first appeared in York as Miss 
Ftanms, and twanged her name at the 
request of an aunt who left her a little 
property. When the change of name 
was debated between her and the man¬ 
ager, Tate suggested '*Mrs. Jordan,” 
and gave this very pertinent reason: 

“You bavo croased ttte water," said Tate, “so lU call 
)oa ‘Jordan.*” 

Jorkins, the partner of Mr. Spenlow. 
m Doctors’ Commons. Mr. Jorkins is 
really a retiring, soft-hearted man, but 
to cUents he is referred to by Spenlow 
as the stem martinet, who.'^e consent 
will be most difficult to obtain.—C. 
Dickens, David Cvpperfeld (1840). 

JoTWorth-ap-Jevan, envoy of 
Gwenwyn prince of Powys-land.—Sir "VV. 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Josaphat, a young Indian prince, of 
whom it had been predicted that he 
would embrace Christianity and become 
a devotee. His father tried to seclude 
him from all knowledge of misery and 
evil, and to attach him only to pleasur¬ 
able pursuits. At length the young 
prince took three drives, m one of which 
he saw Old Age, in another Sickness, 
and in the third Death. This had such 
an effect upon him that he became a 
hermit, and at death was canonized both 
by the Eastern and Western Churches.— 
Johannes Damascenns, Barlaham and 
Joaap/fat (eighth century). 

Josceline (Sir), an English knight 
and crusader in the army or Bichard I, 
—Sir W. Scott, 17ie Talisman (time, 
Bichard 1.). 

Jos^ (Don), father of don Juan, 
and husband of donna Inez. He was 
h^-pecked and worried to deatii by 
his wife’s “proprieties.” To the world 
they were “models of respectability, 
but at home they were “cat and dog.” 
Donna Inez tried to prove him mad, in 
order to obtain a divorce, and “ kept a 
journal where all his faults were noted.” 
“She witnessed his agonies with great 
magnanimity;” but, while seeking a 
divorce, don Jos^ died.—Byron, Don 
Juan, i. 26, 33 (1819). S 

Joseph, the old gardener at Shaw’s 
Castle.-^ir W. Scott, St. Honan’s Well 
(lime, Geoi^e III.). 

Joseph, a Jew of the noblest type; 
with imtKmnded benevolence and most 
eateillent charily. H« sets « splendid 

t 


example of “CbrisHaa e(3i!es''to those 
who despised him for not believing tiie 
** Christian creed." Joseph the Jew was 
the good friend of the Christisa minister 
of Mariendorpt.—S. Knowles, The Maid 
of Mariendorpt (1838). 

Joseph (A), a young man not to be 
seduce from his continency by any 
temptation. The reference is to Joseph 
in Potipharis house (Gen. xxzix.). 

Joseph (St.) of Arimathe^a, said to 
have brought to Glastonbury in a mystic 
vessel some of the blood which tdmed 
from the wounds of Christ at the CrucU 
fixion, and some of the wine left at the 
Last Supper. This vessel plays a veiy 
prominent part in the Arthurian legends. 

Nest holy Joseph Game . . . 

The Saviour of niankiiid in sepulchre that told t 
That to the Rritone was th* apostle. In his old 
St Diiviaii, and with him St Fngaa, both which were 
HlsMdiolan. 

Srajton, PolyoXHon, cxlr. (1699). 

He also brought with him the 
spear of Longinus, tne Roman soldier 
who pierced the side of Jesus.—Sir T. 
Malory, History of Prince Arthur, i. 40 
(1470). 

*** The “ mystic vessel ” brou^t by 
Joseph is sometimes called the Sau Graal; 
but by referring to the word GiUAt., it 
will be scon that the usual meaning of 
the term in Arthurian romance is very 
different. 

Jos'ephine (3 syl.), wife of Werner, 
and mother of Ulric. Josephine was the 
daughter of a decayed Italian exile of 
noble blood.—Byron, Werner (1822). 


Jos'ian, daughter of the king of Ar¬ 
menia, and wife of sir Bevis of South¬ 
ampton. It was Josian who gave the 
hero his sword “Morglay" andnissteed 
“ Arundel.”—Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 
(1612). 


JoBse (1 syl.), a jeweller. Ludnde 
(2 syl.), the daughter of Sganiuelle, pined 
and fell away, and the anxious mther 
asked his neighboors what they would 
advise him to do. Mon. Josse replied i 


qua la bnmrtft, qua ridwIaiMn* 
laplua lat flUaii at ^ 

><a Ml Bujouie’lnil uea Mia 9** 


“ Pour mol, Ja ttani qua la bnmrta, qua t 
eat la ehoaa quf r^ouH la plua laa flUaai at at 
da roni, Ja lui achAtarota ma auJouiVlnil uea 
niton da dlaraanta, ou da rabto, ou 


Sganarelle mode answer: 

“Vona etaa otfim. Uomtaar JoiM} atvotae 
aent mb bonuna qui aanvia da aa dtfWndaaa maiwn* 
d]aa.”-MoUtn, L'Amour MUmtn, i 1 (166B). 

Poms etes orfhvre, Mon, Josse (<*To» 
are a jeweUer, M<m. Josse, and 
disintoceiried u; y<mt advice"). 
above.) 





JOTBAH. 


BTAN. 


when the men of Shechem made Abune- 
Ledb UnR* Iii Dryden’a Absalom and 
Adhitopha, it stands for George Saville, 
maxqms of Halifax. 

Atham of plarcing «tt and pnsiunt thought. 

Xnduod tv iwtuit. and by laarnlng taught 

To mem aMombliw. . . turnud the btuance too; 

Bo much the weUht ot one brave man can do. 

IhQdaii, idwalom oml L osea.). 

Jour des Morts (AH Souls' Day). A 
Dieppoise l^end explains thephrase ^us: 

1« gnetteur de la Jetde volt au iniUw de la nult arrlvvr 
on bateau k le hftle. 0 ^enipreoe de lul Jeter le giulin; 
nudahce moment mime le bateau divpaiait; on entend 
dm crhi pfadntib qnl ftmt frlnonner, car on lee reconnalt 
r'eet la voti dee marine qul ont naulbigl dona I’aiinte.— 
Cbapiu, BU/pp* et eat Snrimn* (1863). 

Jour king of Mambrant, the 
person who carried off Jos'ian the wife of 
sir Bevis of Southampton, his sword 
“Morglay,” and hia steed “Ar'undcl.” 
Sit Bevis, disguised as a pilgrim, re¬ 
covered all three.—Drayton, I'olyolbhn, 
ii. (1612). 

Jourdain (Mans.), an elderly trades¬ 
man, who has suddenly fallen into a large 
fortune, and wishes to educate himself up 
to his new position in society. He em- 

f tloys masters of dancing, fencing, philo- 
ogy, and so on; and the fun of the 
drama turns on the ridiculous remarks 
that he makes, and the awkward figure 
he cuts as the pupil of these professors. 
One remark is especially noted : he says 
he hod been talking prose all liis life, and 
never knew it till his professor told him. 
—^Moli^re, Le Bourgeois GcnUl/umme 
(1670). 

Journalists. Napoleon I. said: 

A Joumaliit U a grumbler, a cciunrer, a giver of advice, 
a rege nt of wveroigiiv, a tutor of nations. Four hostile 
po^tpapen an mora formidable than a thousand 
ntyooata 

. Jovian, emperor of Rome, was bath¬ 
ing one day, when a person stole his 
dotheg and passed himself oCE as the 
emperor. Jovian, naked and ashamed, 
■wimt to a knight, said he was emperor, 
and ^gged the loan of a few garments 
for the nonce; but the knight called him 
^ unitor, and hsA him scourged from 

w ^ 

was nis ^ef minister; but the duke had 
mm confined, and fed on bread and water 
“ and a madman. He then 

1 palace, but no one recog- 
“^him there. Lastly, he went to his 
' *od humbled himsdf, confoss- 

*“*» , The priest took him to the 
' *^® sham emperor proved to 

^ rrform the proud 
; monarch. Th<^ story says that Jorian 


thenceforth reigned with mercy and jus^ 
tice, till he died .—Evenings with the Old 
Story-^teilere, 

Joyeuse (2 lyf.), Charlem^e's 
sword, which bore the inscription: Decan 
fontm castos Carditis. It was 


Joyeuse (2 lyf.), Charlem^e's 
sword, which bore the inscription: Decern 
^ceceotortm castos Carditis. It was 
buried with the king, as Tizo'na (the 
Cid’s sword) was bur^ with the Cid. ^ 

Joyeuse-d-arde or Qarde-Jo- 
yeuse, the estate given by king Arthur 
to sir Lanncelot du Lac for defending 
the queen’s honour against six Mador. 
Here sir Launcelot was buried. 

Joyous Isle, the place to which sir 
T.auncelot retired daring his fit of mad¬ 
ness, which lasted two years. 

Juan (Don), a hero of the sixteenth 
century, a natural son of Charles-qnint, 
bom at Katisbonne, in 1545. He con¬ 
quered the Moors of Grana'da, won a 
great naval victory over the Turks at 
Lepanto, niado himself master of Tunis, 
and put down the insurgents of the 
Netherlands (1546-1578). 

lliis is the don Juan of C. Delavigno's 
drama entitled Don Juan dPAtiirushv 
(1835). 

Jmn (Don), son of don Louis Tenoric, 
of Sicily, a heartless roud. His volet 
says of him: 

** Ta vota en don Juan le plnv grand adllrat qi • la terra 
alt januns |>ottA, uii ennkj^, un ibini, un dinwn, un 
Turo, un ti(iitlque qui ne croit nl cial, nl enter, m (liable, 
qui pu8-« oette vie en veritable bdta brute, untmuceon 
d Bpicure, iin i rid Sjnrd-uiapale, qui feime I'oreille A toutea 
lee remontraneei qu’on lui peut faiia, at tnute de biUe* 
ves£ei tout ca qua nous croyoM."—Molidra, Den Jvan, 
L 1 (1665). 

Juan (Don), a native of Seville, son of 
don Josg and donna Inez (a blue-stock¬ 
ing). When Juan was 16 years old, ho 
got into trouble with donna Julia^ and 
was sent by his mother (then a widow) 
qp hiB travels, llis adventures form the 
story of a poem so called; but the tale is 
left incomplete.—^Lord Byron, Don Juan 
(1819-21). 

Juan (Don), or don Giovanni, the prince 
of libertines. The original of this cha¬ 
racter was don Juan Tenorio, of Sevillei 
who attempted the seduction of the 
goverror’s daughter; and the father, 
zbreing the libertine to a duel, fell. A 
statue of the murdered father was erected 
in tile family vault; and one day, when 
don Juan forced his way into the vault, 
he invited the statue to a banquet. The 
statue accordingly placed itself at the 
board, to the amazement of the host, and, 
compwing tiie libertine to follow, de<* 


JUAN FEKNA2fDEZ. 




Urered Mv over to devUs, wlio carried 
hiT;n off triumphant. 

Dramatized first by Gabriel Tellez 
(1626). Molibre (16S6) and Thomas 
Corneille, in Le Festin de Pierre^ both 
imitated from the Spanish (1G73), have 
made it the subject of French comedies ; 
Qoldoni (1765), of an Italian comedy; 
GlUck, of a musical ballet (1765); Mozoit, 
of an opera called Don Gwvanm (1787), a 
princely work. 

J'uazi Fernandez, a rocky i-,laud in 
the Pacific Ocean, near the coast of 
Chili. Here Alexander Selkirk, a buc¬ 
caneer, resided in solitude tor four ycairs. 
Defoe is supposed to have based bis talc 
of iJoftittson Crusoe on the hiitoiy of 
Alexander Selkirk. 

Defoe places the i-land of hi-i hero 
“on the rast coast of South America,” 
somewhere near Dutch Giiiana. 

Juba, prince of Numidii, warmly 
attached to Cato while he Ined at ITtca 

g i Africa), and passionately in love with 
orcia, Cato’s daughter. Sempro'niiis, 
having disguised himself as Juba, was 
mistaken for the Numidian pnnee by 
Marcia; and being slain, she gave free 
vent to her grief, thus betraying the state 
of her affection. Juba overheard her, and 
as it would have been mere prudery to 
deny her love after tiiis di'jplay, she 
Jbeuy confessed it, and Juba took her as 
nis betrothed and future wife.—J. Addi¬ 
son, Cato (1713). 

Jubal, son of Lamech and Adah. 
The mventor of the lyre and flute.— 
Oen. iv. 19-21. 

ItaeD when he H^cnan] hetird the Tolca at Jubal*! fyn, 
lutwcUve gentu! caught the tthereal Are. 

3. Montgomery, Tka WorH htfara tha FuioAt L (1812). 

Judas, in pt. ii. of Absalom and 
Achttophel, by Tate, is meant for Mj*. 
Fergueson, a nonconformist, who joined 
the duke of Monmouth, and afterwards 
betrayed him. 

Shall that fal'M* Htbronlto escape onr corw— 

Jndaa, that keepi the nbelg' pentiiun-niMni 
Judan that pays the tieaMn writer’* ice; 

JMaB. that wdl doserres hi* namtuke’! tree! 

Abaalam ani AoMtopM, tt. (USS). 

JudAS CSolour. In the o1g(^ mys- 
fety^'^ys, Judas had hair and beard of a 
teij red colour. 

Sat tbelr baaid* bo Jiida!*a own eoloar. 

nouan Syd. ThaSpamUi Tragedy (1097). 

JudfUi Iscariot. Klopstock says 
Iscariot had a heart formed 
nitae, andtwas in youth nn- 
pcSlliM iigr crime, uuomuch that the 


Messiah thought him worthy iA beiug 
one of the twelve. He, howevtf, w«a 
jealous of John, because Jesus loved him 
more than He loved the xeat erf the 
apostles; and this hatred toward the 
beloved disciple made him hate the lover 
of “the beloved.” Judas also feared 
(says Klopstock) that John would have 
a higher post than himself in the king¬ 
dom, and perhaps be made treasurer. 
The poet tells us that Judas ^trayed 
Jesus under the expectation that it would 
drive Him to establish His kingdom at 
once, and rouse Him into action.—Klopi- 
stock, I%e Messiah, iu. (1748). 

Judas Tree, a gallows. 

The garden shrub called the Judas 
tree is a mere blunder for hnamos tree, 
i.e. the bean tree; but the corrupt name 
has given ri'^o to tho legend that Judas 
hanged himself on one of these trees. 

Judi (AO, the mountiun on which 
the ark rested. The word is a corruption 
of Al Kurda, so called because it was 
inhabited by the Kurds. The Greeks 
corrupted the name into Gordysei, and 
the mountain was often called the Gor- 
dysean. 

Tbo ark Tcated on the moimtaln Al JodL—<AZ JTopSw, 
xi. 

Judith, a beautiful Jewess of Bethu'- 
lla, who assassinated Holofemfia, the 
general of Kebuchadnezzar, to save her 
native town. When Judith showed the 
head of the general to her countrymen, 
they rushed on the invading army, ana 
put it to a complete iout.-^udtifA vii>, 
x.-xv. 

JxidUh (Aunt), sistm? to Master Gteomc 
Hcriot tho king's goldsmith.—Sir W. 
Scott, Fortunes of Figel (time, James !.)• 

Judy, the -wife of Puneh. Mantel 
Punch, annoyed by the cries of tiie baby, 
gives it a knock, which kills it, and, to 
conceal his crime from his wife, 
the dead body out of the window.^ 
comes to inijuire about the an^ 
healing of its death, u|ditsdda laeur lord 
stoutly, and tries on him the “ remptjhf <» 
blows.” This Uuds to a qnacML m whldi 
Judy is killed. The omeetf of justice, 
coming to arrest the domestic fynn% 
meet me same fiste as his * 

but at last the devil outwits 
banged, and carried off to the 
evil-doers. , 

Juel iMe), a oeiUhfafied thmg 
adsotiral, who reeefvsd hif, tralnl^ unde* 


hiUS»5f i? 

place of sfi 
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JSTLIE. 


Tromp iMid Be Ho dtifcated the 

1677 m sevemi engngomestB. 


Nib #8^ gwo hMd to Uio tciupeat'M roar. 
“ (N DttotnMTk’t JtMl who own d«iy 


Dtopowirl'' 


IiongiUBow, JTbv Chritttan 


Julat'ta^ the witty, sprightly attond- 
aat of AUnua.—'■Beaumont and Fletcher, 
ThePtlp-im (1621). 


Julia, a lady beloved by Protheus. 
Her wamng-womaii ui Lucetta.-^Shake- 
epcare, Two Gentlemen of Verona (1594), 
Julia, the “ward” of Master Walter 
“ the hunchback.” She was broug^ht up 
by him most carefully in the country', 
and at a marriageable age was betrothed 
to sir Ihomas CBlford. Being brought to 
liondon, she was carried away in Uie 
vortex of fashion, and liecamc the votary 
of pleasure and disripation, abandoned 
Clifford, and promised to marry the earl 
of Rochdale. As the wedding day drew 
nigbj her love for Clifford returned, and 
she implored her guardian to break off 
her promise of marriage to the earl, 
Walter now showed himself to be tlie 
real earl of Rochdale, and father of Julia. 
Her nuptials with (he supposed carl fell 
to the ground, and she became the wife of 
sir Thomas Clifford.—S. Knowles, The 
nunchbach (1831). 


Ju!lia (Donna) ^ a lady of Sev'ille, 
of Moorish origin, a married woman, 
•‘charming, chaste, and twenty-three.” 
Her eye was large and dark, her hair 
glossyj her brow smooth, her cheek “ all 
purple with the beam of youth,” her 
husband 50, and his name Alfonso. Donna 
Julia loved a lad of 16, named don Juan, 
” not wisely but too well,” for which she 
was confined In a convent.—Byron, Don 
Jftan, i. 69-188 (1819). 


Tisdor Mid Ifflpauioned, but pojwewtnc nrlther Infer, 
mailpn to oecupr her mind, nor gowi principlm to 
>^iutefa«r conduct, donna JuUa b an illustration of the 
2n»n of SevtUe, “ whom minds hare but one idea, and 
wDw life biMdnest b Intihpic.'* The sbee of erery 
... she now prostrates herself before the altar of 
m VligiA, tnaUha tha noblest rflbrb *‘fur honour, 
prlae, r eUgloH. virtue’s sake," and then, 'Mu the full 
■JOTiw of tanoosQoe,'* seeto temptation, and finds 
‘™*« lniposstbb.--Fbiden, Bgron Beattth^ 

Jaward of sir Anthony 
Absolute; in love with Faulkland, who 
wved her life when she was thrown into 
water ^ the upsetting of a boat.— 
Shwidau, The IUbcUs (1776). 

Juliaai (CbunQ, a powerful lord of 
^ SpMish Qoti^, When his daughter 
^orinda was violated by king Roderick, 
was so indignant that he 
the Moors to come and push 
•soaenck from the throne, and even 


tunted renege the better to effect his 
purpose, l^e Moors succeeded, bub 
condemned count Julian to death, ‘*ta 
punish treachery, and prevent worse ill." 
Julian, before he died, sent for “&tber 
Maccabee,” and said: 

I would bln 

Db in the faith vihersin my bthm died 

1 feel that I have stoned, and from my soul 

Renounce the Impostor'e bith, vdiich to my soul 

No place obtained. 

Uouthey, Roderick, etc., xxlv. (1614). 

Julian (St.), {latrou saint of hospit* 
ality. An epicure, a man of hospit^ty. 

An houwhaldpr and that a gret was he; 

Seint .Tulian he w.ts to his counttfi. 

Chaucer, JntrodiKtUm to Canterbury Talet (1386). 

Julian St. Fierre, the brother of 
Mariana (q.v.). — S. Knowles, The Wife 
(1833). 


Juliana, eldest daughter of Bal- 
thaza, A proud, arrogant, overbearing 
“ Katharine,” who marries the duke 
Aranrn, and intends to be lady para¬ 
mount. The duke takes her to a poor 
liut, which ho calls his home, gives her 
the household duties to perform, and 
pretends to be a day labourer. Bho 
chafes fur a time; but his manliness, 
affection, and firmness got the mastery ; 
and when he sees that we loves him for 
himself, be announces the fact t^iat after 
all he is the duke and she the duchess of 
Aranza.—J. Tobin, Thelloneymoon(l%Q4^, 


Ju'lionce, a giant.—Sir T. Malory, 
History of Prince Arthur, i. 98 (1470). 


JuUe (2 syl.), the heroine of Molibie’s 
comedy entitled ifona. de Pourceaugmxo 
(1609). 

Ju'lia (2 syl.), the heroine of J. J, 
Rousseau’s novel entitled Julie on la 
NouvcUe IMotse (1760). The prototype 
was the comtesse d'Houdetot. Julie nu 
a pale complexion, a gracrful figure, a 
profusion of light brown hair, and her 
mear-sightedness gave her “a channing 
mixture of gauchcrie and grace.” Bos- 
seau went every morning to meet her, 
that he might receive from her that single 
kiss with whicdi Frenchwomen salute a 
frieud. One day, when Rousseau told her 
that she might innocently love others 
besides her husband, she naively replied, 
“Je pourrais done aimer mon pauvra 
St. Lambert.” Lord Byron has made her 
familiar to English readers. 


HlaloMinMpairiim’eeaMaea... 
TMt tmaUied ibelf to fib uTiiib i tlib 
Invested her vdth all that's wfid and sweat; 

Thb hoUewed, too, the memorabb kbs 
WUch esery mom hb bvarad Ito would giMt 
Vtam herb, who but with htondnip hb wwM AM 
Byn»h OMMe srdreW, ill. HI (1614$, 





JULIE DE UOBTEMAE. 
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JUST. 




JUSTINIAN. 605 EALED. 


Juvtiii'iAiX {The EnglisKit Edvard 1. 
(1289, 1272-1807). 

Su'V^bX {The HiiifflisA)^ John Old- 
hadi (1668-16^). 

Jt^venal {The Towm). [Dr.] Thomaa 
Lodge is so called by Kobert Green (1566- 
162^.—A OmaVsw^th of Wit, bought 
with a MitHon of Repentance^ 

Ju'venaJ of Painters (3^«), 

WUliam Hogarth (1697-1791). 

J*y Buis et j*y reste (“ Here am 
1 placed, and hero 1 mean to remain 
This was said by marshal de MacMohon, 
and shows the character of the marshal- 
president of the French better than a 
volume (1877). But he resigned in 1879. 


Kadr {Al), the night on which tlio 
Koran was sent down to hlahomet. Al 
Kadr is supposed to be the seventh of the 
last ten nights of Ramadan, or the night 
between the 23rd and 21th days of the 
month. 

Veril; m nimt Sown tbo Kor&n on nlftht of AI 
K-dr; and wiiAt ran nutho thM coinpreliend how ex- 
Mltent the night of Al Kadr h I—dl Koran, xevU. 

Kof {Mount), a mountain encircling 
the whole earth, said to be a huge table¬ 
land which walls in the earth ns a ring 
' ncirrles one’s finger. It is the home of 
giants and fairies, jinn, peris, and deevs, 
and rests on the sacred btone called Sakh- 
rat. It is fully described in the romance 
of Ifaiitn 2hi‘, the hero of which often 
'ibited the region. The romance has 
been translated into English by Duncan 
Forbes .—Mohammedan 'Mgtholofjy, 

Th* mountain of Kftf mirroonds tho wholi* world. It Is 
of oiw oaUra emerald. Beyuiid It there are 
other worlds, entirely different to this; each of the 
^ wur)^ has «)Q.0(Kl cities, and each el^ 400 000 gates. 
.^J|™>«taHts at tliese dties are entirely exempt (tom 
yfferingt of the race of man; the day there has no 
earth Is gold, and the inhahitniits angels, who 
■^jnthoot oeashu tho pnMsss of Allah and bis prophet. 
■"MtntabiKu Is placed between the borm of a 
named Ktrnlt. The head of tbls ox touches the 
nd bis hind parts the west, and tbs distance between 




MoUUsVItSjT 

rtS?*!!**** ^ K*f may set bounds to tho world, hut 
en^ ***• ambltiooa —Comte de Cwtus, Ori* 

•«« IVUet {*• Oaklanos and the Seye« Sleepewi* 1748). 

AiS/ to Kdf, from one extremity 
the eaita to the other. The sun was 


supposed to rise from one of its eminences 
am to set on the opposite. 

The mountain of Ktf may tremhto, but the power ol 
Allah temalnetii but foe over and.evet,—W. Uecklor^ 
Ka«Mk(1784). « 

Kdf, a fountain, the waters of which 
confer immortality on the drinker. 

Sure his Upt 

Have drunk of KATs dark fountain and be comes 

Strong in his Immortaltty. 

, Southey. Bodortek, etc., xxv, (1814). 

SLail, a prince of Ad, sent to Mecca to 
pray for rain. Three clouds appeared, 
a white one, a red one, and a black one, 
and Kail was bidden to make his choice. 
He chose the last^ but when the cloud 
burst, instead of ram it cast out lightning, 
which killed him.—Sale, Al Koran, vii. 
note. 

TTfliV yal (2 syl.), the lovely and holy 
daughter of Ladur'lad, persecuted re¬ 
lentlessly by Ayvalan; but virtue and 
chastity, in the person of Kailyal, always 
tiiumplied over sin and lust. When 
Arvalan in the flesh ” attempted to 
dishonour Kailyal, he was slain by La- 
durlad; but he then continued his attacks 
“ out of tho flesh.” Thus, when Kailyal 
was taken to the Bower of Bliss by a 
benevolent spirit, Arvalan borrowed the 
dragon-car of the witch Lor'rimite (5 
eyl.) to drag him thence; the dragons, 
however, unable to mount to paradise, 
landed him in a region of thick-ribbed 
ice. Again, Kailyal, being obliged to 
quit the Bower, was made the bride of 
Jaga-naut, and when Arvalan phjscnted 
liimself before her again, she set fire 
to the pagoda, and was carried from ih» 
flames by her father, who was charmed 
from lire as well as water. Lastly, whito 
waiting for her father’s return from the 
submerged city, whither he had gone 
to release Ereen'ia (3 hyl.),^ Arvalan once 
more appeared, but was seized bjf Baly, 
»the governor of hell, and cost into the 
bottomless pit. Having descended to hell, 
Kailyal quoAed the water of immortality, 
and was taken bv Erconia to his Bower 
of Bliss, to dwell with him for ever in 
endless Joy.—Southey, Curse of Kehama 
(1809). 

Kaines {Lord), one of the two judges 
in Peter Peebles’s lawsuit.—Sir W. Scott, 
Redgaimtlet (time, George 111.). 

kalas'rade (3 syl.), the virtuous 
wife of Sadak, persecuted tho^s^tan 
Am’uiath. (See Sadak.)— Ridley, Tcuc&^ 
of ifie QenS, xi. (1751). 

kaled, Gulnare (2 syh) fijisguised 



KALl!aiBEB(?. 


5(>G 


KATMIB^ 


« in the service of Lara. After 
Lam 13 shot, she, haunts Lbo bpot of his 
4eath as a crazed woman, and dies at 
length of a broken heart. 

lilgiht WM kU fiirm, and dolicata 

Twt tM«w wbneon hut n'ltivp sun haa -uto . . • 

And the wild ewkle uf hu ete soeinpd caught 

From high, anil lightened with elottiic tlinught; 

Iho' Its black orb those t\mg low 1 ishes' tnugo 

Had tcukiicred with a mehuiohob tiiute 

liyiuii, lA»a (1814). 

Kalembe^ (The air^ of), n rectictl 
of fiicetiae. The escapade.s of a yonng 
student made a chaplain in the Austrian 
court. He sets at defiance nud tomiotilb 
-every one he encounters, and pnd» m 
being conrt fool to Otlio the (lay, {grand¬ 
son of Rudolf of Ilapsburg.—6t’r»</T» 
Poem (fifteenth centurjO* 

Kdlyb, “the Lady of the Wood'.,” 
vrho stole St. (leorjjc from his nuisc, 
brought him up as her own child, and 
endowed him with gifts. St. Oori^c 
enclosed her in a rock, whore she was 
tom to pieces hr spirits.—Johnson, iSLica 
Champions of Ckrtsfendum, i. (1C17). 

E&'ma» the Iliindfi god of love. He 
rides on a sparrow, the symbol oC lust; 
holds in his band a bow of sngar-cano 
strung with boos; and has five airows, 
one for each of the five senses. 

son of Yoshar or Irbar, uncle 
of Moses, the most beautiful and wealthy 
of all the Israelite*. 

Bickes of Kanin, an Arabic and Jewish 
proverb.' The Jews say that Karun had 
a Itfgc mlacc, the doors of which were of 
solid gold.—Sale’s Korun, xxviii. 

'This Karan is the Korah of the 
pmtaleuch. 

Kalian. (Scorpion'^ of). Eashan, in 
Persia, is noted for its bcorpious, which 
are both large and venomous. A common 
curse in Persia is, May you be stunj by a 
scorpion of Koi/ian ! 

Kate [PlowdexL niece of colonel 
Howard of New York, in lovo with 
lieutenant Barnstable of the British 
navy^ but promised by the colonel in 
mamage to captain Boroughclilf, a 
vul^, conceited Yankee, liltimatoly, 
it IS discovered that Barnstable is the 
colofiel’s son, and the marriage is 
arrai^d amicably between Barnstable 
Sind Kate.—£. Pitzball, The PUot. 

3Catbiaafi'9ta» the elder daugliter of 
Biyptxsta of Padua. She was of such an 
eiiuMteniable spirit and fiery temper, 
'i^iiNi'^AM^Wasnimbiamed** TheShrew.’^ As 


it was very unlikely any gentleman would 
select SUC& a spitfire for his wife, Baprista 
made a vow that his younger daughter 
Bianca should not be allowed, to xosxry 
before her sister. Petruchio married 
Katharina and tamed her into a most 
submissive wife, insomuch that when 
she visited her father a bet was made by 
Petruchio and two other bridegrooms on 
their three brides. First Lucentio sent a 
servant to Bianca to desire her to come 
into the room; but Bianca sent word that 
she was busy. Hortonaio next sent the 
servant “ to entreat ” his bride to come to 
him; but she replied that Hortensio had 
better come to her if he wanted her. 
Petruchio said to the servant, “Tellyour 
mistress I command her to come to me 
at once; ” she came at. once, and Petru¬ 
chio won the bot.—Shakespeare, Tammy 
of the Shrew (1594). 

Katharine, a lady in attendance on 
the princess of France. Duinain, a young 
lord in the suite of Ferdinand king of 
Navarre, asks her liand in marriage, and 
she replies. 

A tw-plienumth and a day 

111 mark no words Uiat smooth toual wooen la}. 

Come tbon . , , 

And If I h-iipiniicb Inre, lU gtvo jou lonia. 

^)h^kospeare, foMsZa6oHr'«Zoit(lS84), 

Katharine ( Queen), the divorced wife 
of Henrv VI IT.—Shakespeare, Jlenru 
Yin. (1601). 

The following actresses are celebrated 
for their impersonations of this character: 
—Mrs. Pritchard (1711-1768): Margaret 
[Peg] Woffington (1718-1760); Mrs. 
Siddons (1756-1831) : Mrs. Barley (1786- 
1850). 

Katherine de Medici of China, 
Voo-chce, widow of king Tae-is6ng. 
She was most imperious and cruel, but 
her energy was irresistible (684r-706). 

Katin'ka, a Georgian, “white and 
red, with great blue eyes, a lovely hand 
and arm, and feet so small they scarce 
seemed made to tread, but rather lAcitn 
the earth.” She was one of the three 
beauties of the harem, into don 

Juan was admitted in female disuse. 
The other two were Lolah tmi Dwn^ 
Byron, Don Jwm, vi. 40, 41 ^834), 

KatmSxr', the dog of the teyen 
sleepers. It spoke wim a humatk 1|pke. 
and Bfdd to the voung men urho itlsstBa 
to drive it ant or the cava, “ I 
who love GodA. Go to sleep, maeter^ Afid 
I will keep guard.” The dog U*®® 
over them lor 809 years, mid 
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ato&t HOT ate. At death it was taken np 
into paradi8e.'>~Sale, Al Kor^n, xviu. 
noteSi 

Katmity in the Oriental Talcs, is 

called ** 

Thfr aMPhvd 1 m 4 e Utite dec niiin«d C^taler [ifel that 
tMawM tbam. Ttut] thretr a atone at him to drire him 
back (the atone brwe hit left leg. butebe dog aUU fol* 
loved then. Umptng. Thegr then threw another atone at 
Che dog. and hrakOda rimt tore teg. It now folloaed 
then on iti two hliid legh and a third alone having 
IwolceB one ti theae, the poor cieatun could no lonerr 
ataa God now gave It the gift otq>eeGh. ... at wbirh 
tbagr vera lo aatonlahed that Giey canied it wltli them by 
CoTUa^—Oointa de Oayiua, Orfentol Tain (" Dakianoa aud 
the Bann Slecdiera.” 174S). 


Keelavine {Mr.), painter at the Spa 
hotel.—Sir W. ^ott, St, Aonon'g 
(time, George 111.). 

Keene (Jbel), a villa^ schoolmaster, 
afterwards a merchant's clerk. Being led 
astmy, ho lost his place and hanged 
himself.—Crabbe, Borough, xxi. (181U;. 

Keeners, of Piers Plowman’s visions, 
the Matvcrn Hills. Piers Plowman (W. 
or K. Idingland, 1362) supposes himself 
fallen asleep on the Malvern Hills, and 
in his dream he sees various visions of 


He wnii^t give a hone to Kaimir, or 
He Kwldn't throw a bone to the dog of the 
seven sleepers, an Arabic proverb, applied 
tiO a very niggardly man. 

Kay (Sir), son of sir Ector, and foster- 
brother of prince Arthur, who made him 
his seneschal or steward. Sir Kay was 
iU^tempered, mean-spirited, boastful, and 
ovmiiearing. He had not strength of 
mind enough to be a villain like Hagen, 
nor strengrii of passion enough to be a 
tmitor like Ganelon and Mordred; but he 
could detract and calumniate, could be 
envious and spiteful, could aunoy and 
irriiate. His wit consisted in giving 
niduames: Thus he called young Gareth 
“ Big Hands ” {Beautnains), becausehis 
han£i were the latest tirat ever any one 
had seen,” He caUed sir Brewnor “ The 
Shocking Bad Coat”(Za Cote Malc-taUd), 
because nis doublet fitted him so badly, 
and was full of sword-cuts.—Sir T. 
Malory, History of Prince Arthur, i. 3, 4, 
120, etc. (1470). (Sec Kev.) 

Ka3rward, the name of the hare in 
the beut-epic of Beynardihe Fox (1498). 

Keblah, the point tovrards which 
Mohammedans turn their faces in prayer. 


Keoksey, a wheezy old wittol, who 
pretends to like a termagant wife who 
can flirt with other men—^ugh, ugh!—^he 
^es hi^ spirits-High, ugh 1—and to see 
his wife-<ngh, ugh!—happy and scampor- 
Jiig aboat»-ni^, aghl—to theatres and 
u^ I—he likes to hear her 
nghlx-and enjoy herself— 
Ohl this troublesome cough ! 
< 17 ^’ '****' mobw 

the St. Geone of Moham- 
2™»yfiidlogy. like Bt. George, he 
ww^nioa^eg dragon ho save admnsel 
to ^ fmy, and, &ving drunk of 
rodewrqnghthe worid 
» «d thos^who were oppt^ed. 


an allegorical character pass before him. 
These ** visions ” he put into poetry, the 
whole containing 15,000 verses, divided 
into twenty parts, each part being called 
a passas or separate vision. 

Kmpera of PIcn Plawman'a rblon, thro* Um nuufalne and 

the enow. 

Mn. Browning, Ths Zatt Botrer. 

Keha'ma, the almighty rajah of 
earth, and all-powerful in Swerga or 
heaven. After a long tyranny, he went 
to Pan'dalon (hell) to claim domination 
there also. Kchama demanded why the 
throne of Yamen (or Pluto) was supported 
by only three persons, and was told that 
hu himself must be the fourth. He paid 
no heed to this prophecy, but commanded 
the amrccta-cup or draught of immortality 
to be brought to him, that he might quan 
it and rei^ for ever. Now there are two 
immortalities: the immortality of life for 
the good, and the immortality of death 
for tlie wicked. When Kehama drank 
the amreeta, he drank immortal deatb, 
and was forced to bend his proud neck 
beneath the throne of Yemen, to become 
the fourth supporter.—Southey, Curse of 
Kehama (1809). 

*** LaicluTlad was the person subjected 
to the “curse of Kehama,” and under 
that name the story will bo found. 

Kela, now called Calabar. 

eating with « bir wind, w* reached Seta tn Mx dva 
and landed. Here we found lead.mlii«s. lome Imlion 
eanoB. and exrdient oamphor.—tdra&ian kighu (“ bind 
bad,” fourth voyage). 

Keltie {Old), innkeeper at ELinross.— 
Sir W. Scott, The Almt (rime, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Kemp&r-Hausez);, Bobert Pearce 
Gillies, one of riie speakers in the “ Noct€s 
Ambrosianse .”—Biaohumxts Magazine. 

Kendaih, an Arabian tribe, which 
used to bury alive their female oiildmn 
as soon as they were bom. The Korin 
refius to them in ch. vi. 

t 

Sponge (1 of the Ann of Kence 
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«ad Caxb^y IincoIn*B Inn, generally 
called ** Ccmversation Kcnee,’^ loving 
above all things to hear “the dulcrt 
.tones of his own voice.” The firm is 
engaged on the side of Mr. Jamdyco in 
tibte great Chancery Suit of “ Jamdyce v. 
Jantdyce.”—C. Dickens, lileai House 
(1853). 

Kenelm (St.) was mtirdered at 
Clente-in-Cowbage, near Winchclcnmb, 
in Gloncesteishire; but the murder “ was 
zniiaculoasly notified at Borne by a white 
dove,” whi<m alighted on the altar of St. 
Peters, bearing in its beak a scroll with 
these words; 

Indent co«r pasture, under a Utom, 

Of head bereft, lies Konelm king bora 
Roger de Wendover, CkreiucCu (died 1JJ7) 

Kenilworth, a novel by sir W. 
Scott (1821). This is very superior to 
The Ahhot and The J/bnu<!hn/. For 
interest it comes next to Tranhoe, and 
the portrait of queen Elirabeth is life¬ 
like and correct. That of queen Marv 
is given in Hw AV)ot. The novel is full 
of courtly gaieties and splendour, but 
contains ^e unhappy talc or the beautiful 
Amy Kobsait, whieh cannot fail to excite 
our sympathy and pity, 

Kenna, daughter of king Ob^ron, 
who fell m love with Albion son of the 
island king. _ ObSron drove the prinie 
from his empire, and when Albion made 
war on the fairy king, he was slain. 
Kenna then poured the juice of nioly 
over hint, and the dead body was con¬ 
verted into a snowdrop. According to 
this fable, “ Kensington Gardens ” is a 
corruption of Kenna’s-town-garden.— 
Tickell, Kensington Garden (died 1740). 

Kennahtwhar (" Ikno*c not where"), 
the capital of Nomon's-land, 91® north 
lat. 181“ west long. 

A ehmucler of Kennahtwhar of lltenuy myitrry, 

The Oo^uM of OraiMdOi, left In mauuicnpt for bistnry, 
Tho Qu««n(‘'Double Atroslic," 1878). 

*** This chronicler was “ Fray Antonio 
Agapida,” the hypothetical author of The 
Congvest of Granada, by Washington 
Irving, 

Kexma-quhair (Scotch, “/ don't 
hnow where an hypothetical locality, 

Mebme ouir In general pm tut Kennaqubair.—Sir W 
Scolt. 

Kdlinddr (Frank), an excise officer, 
who shows Air. G, Godfrey Bertram the 
laird of EUangowan (magistrate) the 
auDm^lsr's vessu chased by a war sloop. 
The Amagglen afterwards murd^ him. 


—Sir W. Scott, (ifujf Manner^ 

George II.). 

Eennetil (Sir), “Knight of the 
Leopard,” a disguise assumed by David 
eail of Huntingdon, prince r^al of 
Scotland.—Sir W. Scott, The Iwismatt 
(time, Bichord I.}. 

Kenrlck old foster- 

father of Caroline Dormer. His wifs 
Judith was her nurse. Keniick, an 
Irishman, clings to his mistress in all 
her misfortunes, and proves himself a 
most attached, disinterested, and faithful 
old servant.-^. Colmon, The 
Law (1797). 

Kensington, according to Tickell's 
fable, is so called from the fairy Kenn^ 
daughter of king ObSron. The tale is 
that prince Albion was stolen by Milkah, 
the roiry, and carried to Kensington. 
When 19 years old, he fell in love with 
Kenna; but Oberon was so angry at this 
engagement, that he drove Albion out of 
the garden, and compelled Kenna to 
marry Azoricl, a fairy from Holland 
Park. Albion laid his complaint before 
Xeptune, who sent Oriel with a fairy 
army against Oberon. In this battle 
Albion was slain, and Neptune, in 
revenge, utterly destroyed wie whole 
empire. The fkirics, being dispersed, 
betook themselves to the hills and dales, 
the caves and mines. Kenna poured 
juice of the herb moly over the dead 
body of Albion, and the unhappy prince 
WAS changed thus into a snowatop.— 
Tickell, Kensington Garden (died 1740). 


Kent. According to fable, Kent is so 
called from Can'ute, one of the com- 
jianions of Brute the Trojan wanderer, 
who, according to Geoffrey's British 
History, settled in England, and founded 
a dynasty of kings. Canute had that 
part of the island assigned to him which 
was called Canntium, contracted into 
Can’tium, and again into Cant or Kent. 


But Canute had hb portion from the rest, 

The which he called (^anuUum, for Us bue^ 

Kew Cauliom, which Kent we oommoDly tnuJia 
^^ler, rVterg <{u«^ IL x. U (UW^ 


Kent (^orl of), under the assumed 
name of Caiusj attended upon the old king 
Lear, when bis two elder daughters re«> 
fused to entertain him with his suite. 
He afterwards took him to Dover OtiUe. 
When the old l^ng was dying, he eeold 
not be made to understand how Ca^ 
Kent could be the same person.'^-'flOAkA' 
speue, King Zem* (1606). 
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K€nt {The Tedr Maid of)^ Joan, only 
daxuditer of Edmund Plmuagenet eul of 

est ___ 


Holland; and (3) h«t second cousin, 
Edward the Blank Prince, by whom she 
became the mother of Richard II. 

BlenwigS a turner in ivory, 

and *'a monstrous genteel man." He 
toadies Mr. Lillyrick, his wife’s uncle, 
from whom bn has expectations." 

Mre, JTentB^s, wife of the above, con¬ 
sidered quite a lady," os she has an 
uncle who collects the water-rates, and 
sends her daughter Moleena to a day 
school. 

The Misses KenwigSf pupils of Nicholas 
Nickleby, remarkable for wearing their 
hair in long braided tails down their 
backs, the ends being tied with bright 
ribbons.—C. Dickens, Nicholas Nickkby 
(1838). 

Kera TThan, a gallant and generous 
Tartar chief in a war between the Poles 
and the Tartars.—J. P. Kemble, Lodoiska 
\a melodmme). 

Kems, li^t-armed Irishfoot-soldiers. 
The word ^igheyren) means “a hell 
shower;” so called because they were hell- 
rakes or the “ devil’s black-guard." (See 
GALLOWOI.ASSES.)—SUmihuTst, Descrip- 
tion of Jrekmdf viii. 28. 

Eesohe'tioucli, the shepherd who 
joined the six Greek slaves of Ephesus, 
and was one of the “ seven sleepers.” 

^ Keschetiouch's Dog^ Catnier, called by 
Sale, in his notes to the Kordn^ “ Kat- 
aair,”—Comte de Caylus, Oriental Tedes 
('* History of Dakianos," 1743). 

Kes'leveii. Lincolnshire is divided 
into Lindsey, the highest lands; Kesteven, 
the heaths (west); and H<dland, the lens. 


Quoth Ktttmn . . how 1 hnto 

Uun o( hw fofgf to be«r tudo Holland pnte t 

Dtaiion, /'olyolMon, xxv. ( 1828 ), 

Kettle of Fish (J. Pretty), a pretty 
muddle, a bad job. A corrnptiou of 
of X kiddlo is a basket set 
m the opening of a wear for catching fish. 
4B^ch, quidea/a.) 

Kettle-drtutu a corruption of Kiddle- 
• drum in tSe shape of a kiddie or 
“•w^^employed for catching fish. (See 

Kettledrummlfi (debrieQ, a cove- 
Sir W. SiBOtt, Old 
'•*^®**^ (time, C!:^es 11.). 


Keuser, one of the rivers of Ma> 
hornet’s ^mlse, the waters whereof ate 
sweeter wan new milk. 

He who has seen the garden of thr beauty, Oadorabt* 
piliioeM, would not chnnn hie nTtahment for a dnoiiAt 
of Uie water of Keuier.-.CIointe da Oa^ui^ Ortmtal Talte 
rrhe Baehet.” 1743). 

Kevin (Si.), a young man who went 
to live on a solitai^ rock at Glcndalough, 
in Wicklow. This he did to flee from 
Kath'leen, who loved him, and whose eyes 
he feared his heart would not be able to 
resist. Kathleen tracked him, and 
while ho slept “ bent over him; ” but, 
starting from his sleep, the “ holy man " 
cast the girl from the rock into the sea, 
which her ghost haunted amidst the 
sounds of sweet music.—^T. Moore, Irish 
Melodies, iv. (“ By that Lake . . 1814). 

Key (Sir), son of sir Ector the 
foster-father of prince Arthur. He was 
Arthur’s seneschal, and is represented as 
rude and boastful. Sir Uaw'ain is the 
type of courtesy, sir Launedot of chivalry, 
sir Mordred of treachery, sir Galahad of 
chastity, sir Mark of cowardice. (See 
Kay.) 

Key and Bible, used for the dcte&> 
tion of thieves. A key is placed over an 
open Bible at the words, '* Whither thou 
goest, I will go ’’ (Ruth i. 16); and, tho 
fingers of the person being hdd so as to 
fonn a cross, the text is repeated. The 
names of suspected persons are then pro¬ 
nounced in succession, and when the name 
of the thief is uttered, the key jvmps and 
dances about. An instance of this method 
of thief-finding was brought before the 
magistrates at the borough petty sessions 
at Ludlow, in January, 1879. 

A muried woman, named Manr Ann OidUer, was 
charged with using abiulTa and inbultlng language to her 
neighbour, Eliza Oliver; and the complainant, Inber 
Btatement to the magtstintea, nid that on December S/ 
she was engaged In carrying water, when Mn. Collier 
stopped her, and stated that another neighbour had had 
a sheet stolen, and had turned the key on the Bible 
near Mvei^ bouses; that when It came to her (Olivet's) 
bouse, the key moved of Itsdf, and that when com¬ 
plainant’s name was mentioned Uie key and the Bmk 
luraed completely round, and felt out of their hanoe.' 
She also stated that the owner of the sheet then Induirwl 
from the key and the Book whether the theft was com- 
mltUM) at dvk or dayUght, and the reply was “duli^t’’ 
Dtfendant then catted complainant ''A — dayllglit 
thief,” and charged her with stealing the sheet—Aeirr- 
papw paragra^ (January, ISTS). 

Key of BiiBSla* Smolensk, on tho 
Dnieper. Famous for its reaistwice to 
Napoleon I. in 1812. 

Key of the Hediterraneaa, tho 
fortress of Gibraltar, which commands 
the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Keysof Khowledgo. Five thing* 
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are knoivs to God alone: (1) The time of 
the dny of jadgment; (2) the time of 
nUn; (3) the sex of an animal before 
biztii; (4) nrhat nrill happen on the 
momyvt ; (5) where any one will die. 
These the Arabs call the fire keys of secret 
knowlt’dije, —Sale, Kordn^ xsxi. note. 

The five senses are called “The 
five doors of knowledge." 

Keyue [A'tvn] or St. Ketxa, daughter 
of Jlraga'nns prince of Gartfamatrin or 
Brecon, called “ Keyna the Virgin." 
Her sister Mdaria was the mother of St. 
David. Many nobles sought her in 
marriage, but she refused thorn all, being 
resolv^ to live and die a virgin. She 
retired to a spot near the Severn, which 
abounded with serpents, but at her pra3'or 
they were all turned into 
and “ abide to this daj'." Rubacriiienlly 
she removed to Mount St. IMichael, and 
by her prayer a spring of healing waters 
burst out of the earth, and whoever 
drinks first of this water after marriage 
will become the dominant house-power. 
“Ko.v,'’ sa.vs Southe^', “a Comishman 
toek his bride to church, and the moment 
the ring was on ran np the mount to 
drink of the mystic water. Down ho 
came in full ^lee to tell his bride; but the 
bride said, ‘JVIy good man, I brought a 
bottle of the water to church with me, 
and drank of it before you started.’ ”— 
Southey, The Welt of St. JCeyne (1798). 

Khadijah, daughter of Khowailed ; 
Mahomet’s first wife, and one of the four 
perfect women. The other three arc 
Vatima, the prophet’s daughter; Mary, 
daughter of Imran; and Asia, wife of 
the rharaoh who was drowned in the Red 
Sea. 

Kliawla, one of the Borcercsses in 
the caves of Dom-Danielj “ under the 
roots of the ocean." She is called “ the 
woman-fiwid,” “ fiercest of the enchanter * 
brood." She had heard that one of the 
race of Hodei'iah (8 syl.) would be their 
destruction, so Okba was sent forth to 
cut ofil the whole race. He succeeded in 
killing eight, but one named Thal'aba 
escapM. Abdaldar was chosen to hunt 
hkn up and kill him. He found the boy 
in An Arab’s tent, and raised the dogger, 
bttt ere the blotr fell, the murderer him¬ 
self was killed by the death-angel.— 
Cathey, Thalabft the Destroyer (1797), 

Sliid'ir or CnimiBR, the tutelary god 
of voyagers; his brother Elias is the tute- 
]aay j{oa of tMveUen. The two brotiiers 


meet onoe a year at Hina, nemr Mecca.— 
Hduradgea d’Ohsson, mshry of the Otto- 
mon Empire (1821). 

KhorasBon {The Vsited ef)y 

Mokanna, a prophet-chief, who wmw » 
veil under pretence of shading -the 
dazzling light of his countenance. The 
truth is, he had lost an eye, and his fiaee 
was otherwise disfigured in battle. Mo¬ 
kanna assumed to bo a god, and main¬ 
tained that he hod been Adam, Koah, 
and other representatiro men. When the 
sultan Mahudi environed him so that 
escape was impossible, the prophet poi¬ 
soned nil his followers at a banquet, and 
Uten threw himself into a biimuig acid, 
which wholly consumed his body.—^1'. 
Mooie, lAdla Rookk (“ The Veiled 
Prophet, etc.,’* 1817). 

Kidney. A man of another hidneyj 
a man of a dificrent sort of ebaraotra. 
The Greeks,_ Romans, Jews, etc., sup¬ 
posed the kidneys to be the seat of me 
a Sections, and therefore to determine the 
charaoter. 

Kifil, a giant and enchanter, the 
im|)ersonat)on of atheism and blasphemy. 
After some frightful blasphemies, be hurls 
•into the air a huge rock, which falls on 
himself and kills him, “for self-murderers 
are generally infidels or atheists."—Sir 
C. Morell [J. Ridley], Tales of the Gena 
(“ The Enchanter’s Tale," vi., 1751) 

Kil, in the names of places, means a 
“ cell, cloister, or chapel.” 

Kilbarclian (Scotland), Kil-bara-ciny 
the kill on the hill-top. 

Kilcrin (Ireland), the little kil. 

Kildare is iCiZ-ifam, the “kil of the 
oak." St. Bridget built her first 
under a large oak. 

Kilham (Yorkshire), the chapM dose. 

Kilkenny, the kill or eloider -of St. 
Kenny or Ganiod. 

Kilmore (Ireland), Ihe big kil. 

Kilsyth (Ireland), the great kil 
(“si/tAe" great). 

Icolmkill (Scotland), is J-cofwMJ W, 
i.e. the “island of St. Cohtmb’s mB.” 
The Culdco institotiomi of St. 
were established in 563, for the pvKpese of 
converting the Piets to Christliwty* 

Kildare (2 syt,). famous for thu fiio 
of St, Bridget v^cn was never Mlo'^fea 
to go out. St. Bridget letoms 
twentieth year«to tend to the fixe 
Pari of the (hapel id St. 
remains, and is oaQod Fb{w|U«tt0* 

4 t 
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Ilk* ttobrli^ Imp (fact di«w Ib Kildm’* boljr fhne. 
And townad thttwi^ tong nm of <t«rkuM» and ttonn. 
r. Moon .triA O foiul* 1 S 14 ). 


of Bradford, the snocessM advocate 
the “ Ten Hoiirs Bill ” (1789-1861). 


of 


ApiKt Efldiutam oocnnlt tonti Sanctn Brifdds qu«in 
Yoaimt.-.01imn» Camptenaia, llUmnui, 

S^devkin (NddO, keeper of an 
sating-hoase at Greenwich. — Sir W. 
3cotf^ FortU7U» of Nigei (time, James I.). 


King (The Mailway)^ George Hudson; 
so called by the Kev. Sydney Smith 
(1800-1871). 

King (The JRed) the king of Persia; 
so called from his rad turban. 


iriHfl.ti (Si,), an Irish missionary wlio 
suffered mt^yrdom at WUrzburg, in C89. 
A cathedral was erected to Ms memory in 
the eighth oentur>'. 

of Kersberg, the ’squire of 
sir Archibald von ITagenbach.—Sir W. 
Scott, Anne of Geientein (time, fklward 

IV.). 


Cicdo ut rpnam nunc propter mix a tegnmenta eapJtb 
Ktibeum Cafmt rorant, lU legei Mu4eo%iie propter alba 
ti>8umcnta AtboB Ilrgtu api>elUul—'SleHniunrL 

King (The 5hotp), Gnstavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, killed in the “Thirty Years* 
War ” at the battle of Liitzen, 1632. 

At Vienna he vaf cjUed "The Snow King "In deriiilon. 
Like a Miow bull, liu was k< pt tugalber by the r»M, hut oa 
l.B appiowheil a warmer soil he melted avny and dlsap* 
Iieai eU —Dr. Cnebton, iicandinatia, U. 'il (1^). 


Killed by Kindness. It is said 
that the ape not nufreqnrntly strangU*) 
its young ones by hugging them too hard. 

iTie AtJienians, wishing to show honour 
to Draco the law-giver, showered on him 
their caps and cloaks, and he uns 
^mothered to death by the pile thus 
heaped upon him. 

Killing no Murder. Oirpenticr 
do Marigny, the enemy ^ of Mazarin, 
issued, in a tract entitled I'ucr un 
Tyran n’ekt par un Crime. 

Scxby wrote a tract entitled Killing no 
Murder, generally thought to have beo.n 
the production of William Allan. The 
object of the book was to show that it 
would be no crime to murder (Iromwell. 

KilniEUlSOgg (Miss), an hoiresw witli 
great expectatmns, and an artificial leg 
of solid gold.—^Thomas Hood, A Goldin 
Legend (1828). 

King, a title of sovereignty or 
honour At ono time, crown tenants were 
called kings or dukes, at the option of the 
sovereign; thus, Frederick Baritarossa 
made one of his brotiiers a king-vassal, 
wd another a duke-vaxsal, simply by the 
investiture of a sword. In English his¬ 
tory, the lord of Ulan was styled “ king;" 
80 was the lord of the Isle of "Wight, and 
the lord of Connaught, as clearly appears 
w the grants of John and Henry IIT. 
Several examples might be quoted of 
carls conferring the title of “king ”on their 
X^eals.—See Selden’s TiUcs of Honour, 
(1614). 

King (Kike a). When Poms, the 
indian prince, was taken prisoner, Alex¬ 
ander asked him how he expected to be 
** n k>ng,” he replied: and 
made him bis friend. 

(3®* K<wtorg)f Blchard Oastier 

• ^ 


Sweden and Norway are each 
called “ The Snow Kingdom." 

Lt t no vpsad of tho kinjalom of snowif A'erxvp't bound 
ail tl'o d.irk tolling waves of luistore [(k« Oi-fcneptJ.— 
U.AUII, J'lurjil, L 

King ('The White). The ancient kings 
of Muscovy were so called from tho white 
robe which they used to wear. Solomon 
wore a white robe; hence onr Lord, speak¬ 
ing of tho lilies of the field, says that 
“ Solomon in all his glory was not 
iirraved like one of tliesc ” (£uhe xii. 27). 

runcipim Moscovim Jliunt ReMw nunrnpant. . . . 
CiLiln III I'emm nunc propter lubea tcgunienU rapltls 
Itubium Cuf/ut vocant, Ua regos MiMcovim, propter alba 
tr;,umriila .< l&o« Jleget appoUoll.—Slgiamund. 

* „ '• Another explanation may be sug¬ 
gested: Muscovy was called “WMte 
Russia,” as Poland was called “Black 
Ruasia.” See AViiitl <>rFEN, p. 806, 

King (Tom), “the choice spirit of the 
day for n quiz, a hoax, a joke, a jest, a 
song, a dance, a race, or a row. A jolly 
dog, n rare blood, prime buck, ram soul, 
and funny fellow.” He drives M. Mor- 
blen, a French barber, living in the 
Seven Dial.<t, Ijondon, almost out of his 
aense.s by inquiring over and over again 
for Mr. Thompson.—Moncrieff, JMon. 
Tonson. 

(There is a Mon. Tonson by Taylor, 
1767.) 

King (surnamed the Affable), Charles 
VHI. of France (1470, 1483-1498). 

Kmg (surnamed thfi Atootoms), Philippe 

I. of France (1052, 1060-1108). 

Kirtgr (surnamed Augustus), Philippe 

II. of’France. So called because he was 
bora in Auguat (1165, 1180-1223). 

Sigismund II. of Poland; bom m the 
monra of August (1520,1548-1672). 

(attraamed the Avenger) f AJphonie 


Kisro. 
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XI. of Leon and Castile (1810, 1827- 
1360). 

(snrnained l^e Bad), Charles 11. 
ot Navarre (1832, 1849-1387). 

William I. of the Two Sicilies 
(*, 1154-1166). 

Xing (sumamed the Bald), Charles I. 
le Chaieoe of France (823, 875- 877). 

Xitu (sumamed Barharossa or Bed 
Beard), Frederick II. of Germany (11 il, 
1152-1190). 

Xing (sumamed the Battler), Alphouso 

I. of Aragon (*, 1104-1136). 

Xing (sumamed the Bearded), Baldwin 
IV. earl of Flanders, The Jlandiome 
Beard (llCO-1186). 

Constantine IV., Pogonutm, emperor 
of Borne (648, G68-685). 

Xing (sumamed Beamlcrk), Henry I. 
of England (1068, 1100-1135). 

Xing (sumamed the Bellicose), Henri 

II. le Belliqueux (1519, 1517-1559). 

E^nq (sumamed the Black), Heinrich 

III. ol Germany (1017, 1046 -1056). 

Xing (sumamed the Bold), Boleslaus 
II. of Poland (1042, 1058-1090). 

King (sumamed Bomba), Ferdinand 
II. of the Two Sicilies (1751, 1759-1825). 
Francis II. Botdbalino (1860). 

Jrtn7 (sumamed the Brave), Alphonso 
VI, of Leon and Castile (1030, 1065- 
1109). 

AJphonso rV. of Portugal (1290, 1324- 
1357). 

King (sumamed the Catltolic), Alphonso 
I. of Asturias (eOB, 739-767). 

Ferdinand 11. of Aragon (1452, 1474- 
1516). 

Isabella queen of Castile (1450, 1474- 
1504). 


Aurongzabe the Great, AieiMirf th* 
Great Mogul (1618, 1659-1707). 

Francisbo Pizarro Congtiistootr, of Peta 
(1476-1541). 

James I. of Aragon (1206, 121&-1276). 

Otbman or Osman 1. of Turkey (1259, 
1299-1826). 

William I. of England (1027, 1066- 
1087). 

Xing (sumamed the Cruel), Pedro of 
Castile (1334, 1350-1369). 

Pedro of Portugal (1320, 1357-1367). 

Xing (sumamed the Desired), Louis 
XVIll. of France (1765, 18U-1824), 

Xing (sumamed the Fa^), Charles 
(1294, 1322-1328). 

Philippe IV. le Bel, of France (1268, 
1286-1314). 

Xing (sumamed the Fat), Alphcmso IT. 
of Portugal (1185, 1212-1223). 

Charles III. of France (832, 884-888). 

Louis VI. le Oros, of France (1078, 
1108-1137). 

Olaus II. of Norway (992, 1000-1030). 

Xing (sumamed the Father of Lettere), 
Francois 1. of France (149^ 1615-1647). 

King (sumamed the Father of His 
People), Louis XII. of France (1462, 
1498-1615). 

Christian 111. of Denmark (1502, 
1531-1559). 

I3ng (sumamed the Fearless), John 
duke of Burgundy, Sanspeur (1871-1419). 

Kichard 1., mnspeur, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy (932, 942-996). 

Xing (sumamed the Fierce), Alexander 
I. of Scotland (*, 1107-1124). 

Kim (sumamed the OaUant), in Italian 
B€ Gatantuomo, Victor Einmannel of 
Italy (1820, 1849-1878). 

Xing (sumamed the Good), Alplipitso 
VIII. of Leon and Castile (^185, 1166- 


Xing (sumamed the Ceremonious), 
Peter IV. of Aragon (1317, 1336-1387). 

Xing (sumamed tlte Chaste), Alphouso 
II. of Leon, etc. (758, 791-842). 

Xing (sumamed the Confessor), Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor, of England (1004, 
1042-1066), 

X*7tg (sumamed the Conqueror), Alex¬ 
ander the Great, Conqueror of the World 
856, 836-828). 

Alfocuto of Portugal (Klim, 1187-1185). 


1214 ). 

John IT. of Fjtance, le Bon 
1350-1364). , 

John III. duke of Brittany 
1312-1341). ^ ^ 

John V. duke of Brittany (1389,1898“ 
1442). 

Philippe HI. le Bon, duke of Box* 
.gundy (1J96, 1419, 1467]. 

R4n4 titular king or Noploi (W09- 
1462). 

Richard if. duke of Komoanoy 
(*, 996-1026), 
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William 11, of the Two Sicilies 
(♦, 116C-1189). 

Kino (sumamed ihe Great)^ Abbas I. 
of Persia (1567, 1685-1628). 

Alexander of Macedon (n.c. 356, 840- 
328). 

Alfred of England (849, 871-901). 

Alphonso Hi. of Aatariita, etc. (848, 
866-91-2). 

Alphonso V. count of Saroy (1249, 
1286-1323), 

Boleslaus I. of Poland (*, 992-1026). 

Canute of England (995, lOU 1035). 

Casiitiir 111. of Poland (1309, 1^}8- 
1370), 

Giarlemagno (742, 768-814). 

Charles 111. duke of Lorraine (1543, 
1647-1608). 

Charles Emmanuel I. duke of Savoy 
(1562, 1580-1630). 

Constantine I. emperor of Rome (272, 
306-33''. 


Cosmo de' Medici grand-duke of Tus¬ 
cany (1519, 1537 1574), 

Ferdinand I. of Castile, etc. (**, 1034- 
1066). 

Frederick IT. of Prussia (1712, 1740- 
1786). 

Frederick William the Groat Elector 


(1620, 1640 168H). 

Gregory I. pope (544, 690-601). 

Henri TV. of France (1553, 1589-1610). 
Herod I. of tlic Jews (n.c. 73, 47-4). 
Herod Agrinpa 1. the tctrarch 
(*,;-44). 

Jliao-wcn-teo of China (n.c. 206, 179- 
167). 

John II, of Portugal (1455, 1481- 
1495). “fa \ » 

Justinian I. emperor of the East (483, 
627-565). 

Khosrou or Chosrobs I. of Persia 
(*, 631-579). 

Leo 1. pope (390, 440-461). 

Louis \lY, 

1715). 

I^idwig of Hungary (1326, 1842-1381). 
.Mahomet II. of Turkey (1430, 1451- 
14oX)a 

Mattw VisconU lord of Milan (1250, 
1295-1322). 

duko of Bavaria (1573- 
I- 0* France (1709, 1804- 

1814, died 1821). 

I-pope (*, 868-867). 
vtto I. of Germany (912, 98^978). 

(1239, 1276- 

of Russia (1672, 1682-1726). 
oapor II. of PotgiiJ (aiO, 808-880). 


of France (1638, 1643— 


Siglsmund I. of Poland (1466, 1506- 
1648). 

Tbooderic of the Ostrogoths (454, 
475-626). 

Theodosius I. emperor (346, 378-39.5), 

Vladimir grand-duke of Russis 
(*, 973-1014). 

Waldcmar I, of Denmark (1131, 1157- 
1181). 

A7»7 (snmamed the ///wsfribus), Albert 
V. emperor of Austria (1398, 1401-1439). 

Jam-^heid of Persia (b.c. 810-800). 

Kicn-16n^ of China (1736-1796), 

Nicomodcs IL, JCpip/iancs, of Biilnmia 
(',149-191). 

Ptolemy V., Eptp/ianes, of Egypt 
(B.C. 210, 205-181). 

Eing (surnamed the Infant), Ludwig 
IV. of Germany (893, 900-911). 

Otto ill. ot Germany (980, 983-1002). 

Khii/ (snmamed Jromkle), Edmund II. 
of England (989, 1016-1017). 

Frederick II. elector of Brandenburg 
was called “ Iron Tooth" (1667, 1688 
1713). 

Nicholas of Russia was called “The 
Iron Emijeror” (1796, 1826-1852), 

Kimj (surnamed the Just), Boharam of 
Persia (276 2ft6). 

Casimir 11. of Poland (1117, 1177- 
1194). 

Ferdinand I. of Aragon (1373, 1412- 
1416). 

H.iroun-al-Rascliid (765, 786 808). 

James JI. of Aragon (1261J 1285- 
1327). 

Khosrou or ChosroSs I. of Persia 
(*, 531-579). 

Louis XIII. of France (1601, 1610- 
1613. 

Pedro I. of Portugal (1320, 1357- 
1367). 

King (surnamed the Lame), AgesilaOs 
of Spiirta (b.c. 444, 398-361), 

Albert IL of Austria (1289,1330-1368), 
duke of Austria. 

Charles 11. of Naples (1248,1289-1309). 

Heinrich II. of Germany (972, 1002- 
1024). 

Kiruj (surnamed ihe Lion). Alep Ars¬ 
lan (the Valiant Lion), son of TootuI Beg. 
the Perso-Turkish monarch (^, 1063 
1072). 

Ajtioch, called “The Idon King ol 
Assyria.'* (i*.c. 1927-1897), 

Damelowicz prince of Haliez, who 
founded Lemberg (“ the lion city ”) ir 


&14 
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OttBtavua Adoiplius, called '* Tba Lion 
of the North’* (1594, 1611-16S2). 

Heinrich duke of Bavaria and Saxony 
(1120-1195). 

Louis Vm. of France (1187, 1223- 
1228). 

Kichard I. of England, Caeur de Lion 
(1167, 1189-1199). 

William of Scotland ; so called be¬ 
cause he chose for his eogni/ancc a red 
lion rampant C*, 1165-1214). 

Kin/j (sumamed tlu: Little) ^ Charles 
111. of Naples (1345, 138i-lJ(s6). 

King (sumamed the Long-le p/cd), Ed¬ 
ward I., LoiMshanks, of England (1239, 
1272-1307). 

Philippe V. ie LonOy of France (1294, 
1817-1^22). 

King (sumamed the Magnanimous), 
Alphonso V. of Aragon and Naples (1385, 
1416-1468). 

Khoarou or ChosroL's of Portia, Kou~ 
ahinoan (*, 631-579). 

Kim (sumamed the Magnijiecnf), Soli- 
n»Mi L sultan (1493, 1520-156G). 

King (turnamed the Marti/r), Charles 
I. of England (1600, 1626-16191. 

Edward the Martyr, of England (961, 
976-979). 

Louis XVI. of France (1754, 1774- 
1793). 

Martin 1/ pope (*, 649-055). 

King (aumamed the Mimon), Henri 
III, ofi France (1561, 1674-1689). 

King (sumamed the Koble), Alphonso 
Vlll. 01 Leon and Castile (1155, 1158- 
1214). 

Oiarles III. of Navarre (*, 1387-1425). 

Soliman, called TcheUbi, Turkith prince 
at Adrianoplc (died 1410). 


King (sumamed the Pacific), Amadeus 
VIII. count of havoy (1383, 1391-1451). 

Frederick 111. of Germany (1415,1440- 
1493). 

Olaus III. of Norway (*, 1030-1093). 

King (sumamed the Patient), Albert 
IV. duke of Austria (1377, 1395-1404). 

jSwy (sumamed the PhUosopher), Fre¬ 
derick the Great, called The Philosopher 
Of Saus Soud” (1712, 1740-1786). 

LeO VI* emperor of the East (866, 886- 

911). 

ntaem Aurelius Antoninus of Rome 
(m> 191-180). 


iOliul'faiiXoamed fA«J*ibtw), Edward VL 
(1587, i647-1653). 


Eric IX. of Sweden (*, 1166-1161). 
Ernst I. founder of the house of Gotha 
(1601-1674). 

Robert le Pictue, of France (971, 996- 
1081). 

King (sumamed the Prodigal), Albert 

VI. of Austria (1418, 1439-1163). 

King (sumamed the Pash), Oiarles le 
Temeraire, of Burgundy (1433,1467-1477), 
duke. 

King (sumamed the Ped), Amadeus 

VII. count of Savoy (1360, 1888-1391). 
Otto II. of Germany (955, 973-983). 
William II., Pufus, of F^gland (1057, 

1087-1100). 

jBTi^ (sumamed iiW 7?d/rrd), Frederick 
I. kaitcr of Germany, called Parbarossa 
(1121, 1152-1190). 

Ilorush or Ilornc sultan of Algiers 
(1474, 1516-J61S). 

Khair Eddm sultan of Algiers 
(*, 1518-1540). 

Ain^ (sumamed the Saint), Boniface I. 

n ie (*, 418-422). 

Soniface IV. pope (*, 607-615). 
Cclesiine I. pope (*, 422-432), 

Celestinc V. pope (1215, 1294-1296). 
Charles the Good, count of Flanders 
(*, 1119-1127). 

bavid of Scotland (*, 1124-1153). 

Eric IX. of Sweden (*, 1155-1160). 
Ethelrcd 1. of Wessex (*, 866-671). 
Eugenius I. pope (♦, 664^67). 

Felix I. pope (*, 26^274^. 

Ferdinand HI. of Castile and Leon 
(1200, 1217-1252). 

Heinrich II. of Germany (972, 1002- 

1021 ). 

Julius I. pope (*, 337-352). 

KS.ng-he of China (*, 1661-1722). 
Ladislaua I, of Hungary (1041, 1077- 
1095). 

Leo IX. pope (1002, 1049-1054). 

Louis of France (1215,122^1270). 
Martin I. pope (*, 649-655). 

Olaus II. of Norway (992, 1000-1030). 
Stephen 1. of Hungary (979,907-1038). 

Kmg (sumamed the tShffc), Coi^ntd 
of Germany (*, I024r*1039), 

King (sumamed the Severe), J^eter L 
of Portugal (1320, 1367-1367). 

King (sumamed the Stlenf), 
sins 1. emperor of the Nast ( 480 , 491' 
018). 

William I. Stadthdder (1589^ 1044* 

1584). 


. ISISG. 
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King (Buroamed ihe Simpki)^ Charles 
tn. ol franoe (87d, 893-'928). 

JGng (sunuHned the Stammerer)^ Louis 
il, league, ol Fiance (840, 877-879). 

Michael It. emperor of the East 
<•, 820-820). 

Kkuj (sumamed the Terrible), Ivan II. 
of fiuBsia (1529, 1533-1584). 

Kxiig (sumamed the Thunderbolt). Pto¬ 
lemy king of Macedon, eldest son of 
Ptolemy Sot^ I., was so called from his 
great impetuosity (b.c. *, 285-279). 

King (sumamed the Thunderer), 
Stephen 11. of Hungary (1100, 1114r- 
1131). 


showy that he tominded one of the fine 
dresses of Fzanconi the mountebank 
(1767-1816). 

■ King XiOg, nroifatndant, an allusion 
to the f^le of the Frogs asking for a King. 
Jupiter threw a log into the pond for 
their first king, and a stork for their 
second. The one was too passive, the 
other was a ‘‘ dovourer of his people.’* 

King Maker ( The), Richard Neville, 
earl of Warwick, who fell in the battle of 
Ihimct (1420-1471). So called because 
when he espoused the Yorkists, Edward 
IV. was set up king; and when he 
espoused the Lancastrian side, Henry VI. 
was restored. 


King (sumamed the Unready), Ethelrcd 
II. of England (*, 978-1016). Unready, 
in tills case, does not mean unprepared, 
but unw'ise, lacking rede (“wisdom or 
counsel”). 

King (sumamed the Valiant), John IV. 
duke of Brittany (1338, 1304-1399). 

Khxg (sumamed the Virtorlon'i), 
tJliarles VII. of France (1403, 1422-1401). 


King (sumamed the Well-ljelavcd), 
Charles VI. of France (1368, 1380-1422). 

Louis XV. of France (1710, 1715-1774). 

King (sumamed the Wise), Albert II. 
duke of Austria (1289, 1330-1358). 

Alphonso X. of Leon and Castile (1203, 
1252-1284). 

Charles V. of France, le Sage (1337, 
1364^1880). 

Chc-Tsou of China (*, 1278-1295). 

Frederick elector of Saxony (1463, 
1544-1654}. 

James I., Solomon, of England (1566, 
1603-1625). 

John V. duke of Brittany (1389, 1399- 
1442). 

King (sumamed the Wonder of the 
World), Frederick II, of Germany (1194, 
1216-1260). 

Otto III. of Germany (980, 983-1002). 

(sumamed the Foung), Dagobert 
11* of France (6fl2, 666-679). 

Leo II. pope (470, 474-474). 

Vll. is Jeune, of France (1120, 
1137-1180). 

Ludwig II. of Germany (822,866-876). 

II. emperor of the East (939, 


'»“wi)ee«ttehiB duress was «o exceedingly 


Thus fortune to his end the mlehty Wanrtek brlnsi. 

This puiuant setter-u]) uid plucker-down of Untts. 

Drayton. PoijfMion, nil. (!«:«). 

King Petaud^ a king whose subjects 
are all his equals. The court of king Pdtaud 
is a board where no one pays any attention 
to the cliairman; a meeting of all talkers 
and no hearers. The king of the beggars 
is called king Petaud, from the Latin, peto, 
“ I beg." 

King Stork, a tyrant who devours 
his subjects and makes them submissive 
from fear. The allusion is to the fable 
of the Frogs asking for a King. Jupiter 
firbt sent them a log, but they despised 
the passive thing; he then seut them a 
stork, who devoured them.—^Isop. 

King and the liOcusts. A king 
made a proclamation that, if any man 
would tell him a story w'hich should last 
for ever, he would make him his heir and 
son-in-law; but if any one imdertook to 
do so and failed, he should lose his head. 
After many failures, came one, and said, 
“A ccrlam king seized all tlie com of 
his kingdom, and stored it in a huge 
granary; but n swarai ol locusts came, 
and a small erauny was descried, through 
which one locust could contrive to creep. 
So one locust went in, and carried off 
one grain of com; and then another 
locust went in, and carried off another 
grain of com; and then another locust 
went in,” etc.; and so the man went on, 
day after day, and week after week; “and 
so another locust went in. and earned off 
another grain of com.” A month passed; 
a year passed. In six months more, the 
king said, “How much longer will (he 
locusts be ? " “ Oh, your majesty,” said 
the Story-teller, “they have cleared at 
present only a cubit, and there arc many 
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tbousand cubits in the granary.’’ “ 
man! ” cried the king; “ you will drive 
me mad. Take my daughter, take my 
kingdom, take everything I have; only 
let me hear no more of these intolerable 
locusts! ”—Letters from an Officer in India 
(edited by the Rev. S. A. Pears). 

King and the Beggar. It is said 
that king Copethua or Cophctua of Africa 
fell in love with n beggar-girl, and 
married her. The girl’s name was PenoV'- 
ophon; called by Shakespeare Zcnol'- 
ophon (Loce's La^ur's Lost, act iv. sc. 1, 
1594). 

King and the Cobbler. The 
interview between Henry' VII1. and a 
merry London cobbler is the subject of 
one of the many popular talcs in which 
Bluff Hal is represented as visiting a 
humble subject in disguise. 

King of Bark, Christopher III. of 
Dennm^, Norway, and Sweden. So 
called because, in a time of scarcity*, he 
had the bark of birchwood mixed with 
meal for food (died 1448). 

King of Bath, Beau Nash, who was 
for fifty-six years master of the cere¬ 
monies of the bath-rooms in that city, 
and conducted the balls with great splen¬ 
dour and judgment (1C71-17G1). 


King of Preachers, Louis Hour- 
daloue, a French clergyman (I682'<1704). 

King of Bome^ a title conferred by 
Napoleon I. on his son tho very day he 
was bom; but he was generally called the 
duke of Reichstadt. 

It is thought that this title was given 
in imitation of Charlemagne. If so, it 
was a blunder; Charlemagne was never 
“ king of Rome,” hut he was ** patrician 
of Rome.” In the German empire, the 
emperor-elect w’as “ king of the Romans) 
not “king of Romo,” and, after being 
crowned by the pope, was styled “ em¬ 
peror of the Romans,” and from 96*^ 
“kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire.” 
After the reign of Frederick 11., the 
second consecration was dispensed witii. 

King of Ships^ Carausius, who 
assumed the purple in a.i>. 287, and, 
seizing on Britain, defeated the emperor 
Maximian Hcrculius in several naval 
engagements (250, 287-293). 

Kin g of ITvetot [J5b-fe], a king of 
name only; a mockery king j one who 
assumes mighty honours without the 
whcreivithal to support them. Yvetot, 
near Rouen, was a Bclgneurie, on the 
possessor of which Clotaire I. conferred 
the title of king in 534, and the title 
continued till the fourteenth century. 


Sling of Bngland. This title was 
first assumed by Egbert in 828. 

King of Exeter ’Change, Thomas 
Clark, friend of the famous Abraham 
Newland (1737-1817). 

King of Prance. This title was 
first assumed by Louis Vll. (1171). It 
was changed into “king of the French” 
by the National Assembly in 1789. 
Louis XVIII. resumed the title “ king of 
France” in 1814; and Louis Philippe 
again resumed the more republican title, * 
“king of the French ” (1830), 

of France. Edward TIT. of Eng¬ 
land assumed the title in 1337; hut in 
1801 it was relinquished by proclamation 
(time, George 111.). 


n tot un roi (rVretot. 

Peu connu dant 1 histoin; . 

Se le«ant tanl, se couebant tSt, 

Dormant fort bfen MM^oire. 

Bidmnsw, 

King of the Beggars, Bamp^Tde 
Moore Carew (1693-1770). He succeeded 
Clause Patch, who died 1730, and was 
therefore king of the beggars for forty 
years (1730-1770). 


King of the World, the Roman 
emperor. 

King Sat on tlie Bocky Brow 
(A). The reference is to Xerxes viewing 
the battle of Salamis from one of tiio 
declivities of mount ^gSl'Sos. 

A kina lat on the rackp iMwr 


And dilpi. 
Bmm, Dan Juan, 


by UioiHaiMlii. hr 
larnwiiUiorafneM," 


King of Ireland. This title was 
first assumed by Henry VIII. in 1.542. 
The title previously assumed by the kings 
«£ JffiDgilaiid was “lord of Ireland.” 


lOTig of Painters, a title assumed 
Igr^amaslos. Plutarch says he wore a 
^1^* ^ * golden crown (fl. b.c. 


(“Ships by thousands” is a grors 
exaggeration. The original fleet wt^ 
only 1200 sail, and 400 were wrecked on 
the coast of Sepias before the sea<«|^t of 
Salamis commenced, thus teduciAg the 
number to 800 at most.) 
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Pnnoe repeated the same conceit. Both Edward III., Richard II. 
died staouing. Bicfawd ii. depoted. 


Kin^s Cava opposite to 

Campb^tovm (Argyllshire); so called 
beeftose king Robert Bruce with his 
retinue lodged in it .—Statistical Account 
of SQottana, v. 167. 


Henry IV., V., VI. 

lancniterctungad to York. 

Edward IV., V., Bichard TIL 

Djrnatty ebansed, 

Henry VII., VITI., Edward VI. 


King*0 Chair, the hands of two 
persons so crossed os to form a seat. On 
Candlemas Day (February 2), it was at one 
time customary for Scotch children to 
carry offerings to their schoolmaster, and 
the boy and girl who brought the richest 
gift were elected king and queen for the 
nonce. When school was dismissed, each 
of tltese two children was carried in a 
king’s chair, by way of triumph. 


Xjtdf Ju« Orej, 

Mary, Elizabeth. 

nynasty changed. 

James 1., Charles I. 
Cbarles I. bebeaded. 

Charles IT., James II. 

Jamas II. dethroned. 

William III., Anne. 

Dynasty disiiged. 

George I., 11., 111. 


Kings. M.any lines of kings have 
taken the name of some famous forefather 
or some founder of a dynasty as a titular 
name.—See Seldcn, Uties of Honour^ v. 
Alban kings, called Siloius. 

Amalekitc kings, Agoff. 

Bithj'nian kings, Nicomedcs. 
Oonstantinopolitan kings, Constantine, 
Egyptian kings (ancient). Pharaoh. 

,, ,, (mediaeval), Ptolemy. 

^ Indian kings, called Palibothri (from the 
city of Palibothra). 

Parthian kings, Ar'silces, 

Roman emperors, Ceesar. 

Servian kings, iMzar^ i.e. Klcozar Bulk 
or BiUk-ogar, sons of Bulk. 

Upsala kings, called Drott. 

Poyalpatronymics. —^Athenian, Cccrop'- 
idte, from Cecrops. 

Danish, Skiold-ungs, from Skiold, 
Persian, Achmen'idse, from Achmenes, 
'rhessalian, Alcva'^se, from Alevas; 
«tc., etc. 


Kings of Cologne (2he Thrce)^ 
the three Magi who came from the East to 
offerrifts to Ime infant Jesus. Theirnames 
nte Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthazar. 
^_e first offered goldy symbolic of king- 
, ?.> second, franmneenssi symbolic 
, thvinity; the third, myrrhf symbolic of 
<ieBth, myrrh being used in embalming 
the dead. (See Coiogsik, p. 204.) 

Kings of England. Since the 
Bot more San three successive 
^ve reigned without a crisis; 
William I., Waiiam II., Henry I. 

Qsarpor, 

IL, Richard I., Jo^a. 


Hwry HI., Edward l.» Edward II. 


Begeney. 

George IV., ‘William IV., Victoria 
(indirect successions). 

Kirojs of England. Except in one in¬ 
stance (that of John), we have never had 
a great-grandchild sovereign in direct 
descent. The exception is not creditable, 
fur in John’s reign the kingdom was 
given away twice; his son Henry III. 
was imprisoned by I.ieicester; and his 
great-grandson Edward II. was mur¬ 
dered. In two other instances a grand¬ 
child has succeeded, viz., Henry VI., 
whose reign was a continued civil war; 
and Edward VI., the sickly son of Jane 
Seymonr.' Stephen was a grand^ild of 
William 1., but a usurper; Richard II. 
was a grandchild of Edward HI., ana 
George III. was grandson of George II.; 
but their fathers did not succeed to the 
throne. 

William I.; his sons, William II., 
Henry I. 

Stephen (a usurper). 

Henry II.; his sons, Richard I., John 
•(discrowned). 

From John, in regular succession, we 
have Henry III. (imprisoned), Edward 
I., Edward II. (mukleied), Edward 111. 

Richard II., son of the Black Prince, 
and without offspring. 

Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI. 
(civil wars). 

Edward IV., Edward V. 

Richard HI. (no offspring). 

Henry VII., Ilen^ VIII., Edward VL 

Mary, Elizabeth (daughters of Henry 
VIII.). 

James I., Charles I. 

Cromwell (called lord protector). 

Owrles 11., James II. (two biotheni). 

WilUunlll. 
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Anne. 

George I., George II. 

George III. ^gtent-srandson of George 
.. bui not in direct descent), Geoige IV. 


Victoria (the nicce of IVUliam lY. and 
George IV.). 

£ings of JC^lnnd. Three seems to be 
a kind of raling number in onr English 
sovereigns, liesides the coincidences 
mentioned above connected tv ith the 
number^ may be added the ffdlowing:— 
(1) That of the four kings who married 
French princesses, three of Uicm suffered 
violent deaths, vi/., Edward II., Richard 

11., andCSiarles I. (2) The three longest 
reigns have been three threes, vi/., Henry 

111., Edward HI., and George 111, (3) 
We have no instance, ns in France, of 
throe brothers succeeding each other. 

iSings of France. The French 
have been singularly unfortunate in their 
<^oice of royal surnames, when designed 
to express anything except some personal 
quality, as Jtandsomc, fat, of which we 
cannot judge the truth. Thu.s, Louis 
YIIL, a very feeble man in mind and 
body, was surnamed ihc Lion; Philippe 

11., whose whole conduct was over¬ 
reaching and scldsh, was the Aiaqnani^ 
mous; Philippe III., the tool of I>abrosi,e, 
was the Lartnif ; Philippe VI., the most 
unfortunate of all the kings of France, 
was surnamed the Lucky ; Jean, one of 
the worst of all the kings, was called 
the Good; Charles VI. an idiot, and 
Louis XV. a scandalous debauchee, were 
surnamed the Well-beloved; Henri II., a 
man of pleasure, wholly under the thumb 
of Diane dc Poitiers, was called the 
Warlike; Louis XHl., most uujust in 
domestic life, where alone he had any 
freedom of action, was called the Just; 
Louis XIV., a man of mere ceremony 
and postnre, who lost battle after battle, 
and brought the nation to absolute 
bankcapt<^, was surnamed the Great 
JT^. (lie was little in stature, little in 
mind, little in all moral and physical 
faculties; and great only in such littlc- 
smete as posturing, dressing, ceremony, 
and gormuuizing.) And Louis XVIIJ,, 
fb)^^ on (2te nation conquerors quite 
agidnsi tjm general will, was called the 

JKfbatt of France, The snccession of 


JKfbatt of France, The snccession of 
tbliM bro&ert has been si^ularly fatal 
iiTlnNMt' mcniNn^uMEi. The Gapetian 
temda^died with three brothers, 


sons of Philippe le Bet (vix» Lotus X.t 
Philippe V., and Charles IV.). The 
Valom dynasty came to an end hy the 
snccession of tho three brothers, sons of 
Henri II. (vizy Francois II., Charles IX., 
and Henri 111.). Tne next or Boorboa 
dynasty terminated in the same manner 
(Louis XVI., Louis XVllI., and (lharlea 
X.). 

After Charles IV. (the third brother of 
the Capetion dynasty), came Philippe de 
Valois, a collateral descendant; oftbr 
Henri III. (the third brother of the 
Valois dynasty), came Henry de Bour¬ 
bon, a collateral descendant; and after 
Charles X. (the third brotncr of the 
Bourbon dynasty), came Tjouis Philippe, 
a collateral descendant. With the tlurd 
of the third the monarchy ended. 

Kings Playing with their- 
Children. 

The fine painting of Bonington repre¬ 
sents Henri IV. (of France) carrying his 
children pickaback, to the horror of the 
Spanish ambassador. 

Plutarch tells us that Agesilftos was^ 
one day discovered riding cock-horse on 
a walking-stick, to please and amuse his 
children. 

George HI. was on one occasion dis¬ 
covered on all fours, with one of Ms 
children riding astride his back. He is 
also well remeuihercd by the painting of 
“George III. Playing at Ball with the 
Princess Amelia.” 

Kingdom of Snow, Norway. 
Sweden also is so called. ^Vlien these 
kingdoms had each a separate king, 
eitlier of them was colled “The Snow 
King.” (See Kino, Snow.) 

Let no tcmI of the kln,t4om of mow. bound on ttw 
dark-roUlng »»v«t of Jnletoro [Ike (Vknerd'-Oimat 
tingat, L 

ElingBale iLord), Mlowed to ytm 
his hat in the presence of royalty. In 
120.1, Hugh do Lacic treacherously seised 
sir John de Conroy lord of Kingsele, and 
king John condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment in the Tower. W)^ be 
had been there about a year, king J<^ 
and Philippe Aaguste oi France aereed to 
determine certain chums by combat. It 
was then that John applied to De Oevr^ 
to be his champion; and as soon jto the 
^ont knight entered the lists, the 
champion ran away panic-stimek» 
now asked his,chamiumi what 
conld give him for hiw B«rrtce. **THIos 
and estatesi hare enotr,^ said De Chnrcyj 
end then requested 
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Th.e otiginal ** sergeant Kite '* was B. 
Esstcoort (1668-1713). 

Xit^y (2 syl.), a rich City merchant, 
extremely jealous of his wife.—Ben Jon- 
son, £vcri/ Man in liis Ilutnour (1508). 

Kit-Cat Club, held in Shire I.ane, 
now called Lower Serlc’s Place (London). 
The members were whig “patriolb,” who, 
at the end of William lll.’s reign, met to 
secure the protestant succession. Joseph 
Addison, Steele, Congreve, Garth, Van- 
bmgh, Mainwaring, Walpole, Polteney, 
etc*, were members. 

Kit-Cat Pictures, forty-two por¬ 
traits, painted by sir Godfrey Kneller, 
three-quarter size, to suit the walls of 
yonson's villa at Bam Elms, whore, in 
its latter daj's, the Kit-Cat Club was 
held. 

“ Kit-Ciit" derives its name from 
Christopher Cat, a pabtrj-cook, w'ho 
served the club with mutton pics. 

Kitt Hensbaw, boatman of sir 
Patrick (^artcris of Kin fauns, provost 
of Perth.—Sir W. Scott, lair Mad of 
Perth (time, Ilcnry IV.). 

Kittlecourt (&r Thomas), M.P., 
neighbour of tlie laird of Ellangowan.— 
Sir. W. Scott, Guy Manneruvj (time, 
George 11.). 

Kitty, one of the sen'ants of Sir. 
Peregrine Ixivel. She spoke French 
like a native, because she was once *'a 
^If-boarder at Chelsea.*' Being asked 
if she had read Shakespeare; “ Shikspur, 
Skikspur! ” she repliedf. “ Who w'rote it ( 
No, 1 never read that book; but 1 promise 
to read it over one afternoon or other.”— 
Kev. James Townley, Hiyh Life Below 
Stairs (1769). 

Kitty, younger daughter of sir David 
and lady Dundcr of Dunder Hall, near • 
Dover. She is young, wild, and of ex¬ 
uberant spirits, “her mind full of fun, 
her eyes full of lire, her head full of 
novels, and her heart full of love.” 
Ebtty fell in 16vc with Random at Calais, 
and ^reed to elope with him, but the 
Cng^ves were detected by sir David 
during their preparations for flight, and, 
to prevent scandal, the marriage was 
sanctioned by tiie parents, and duly 
sdlemnieed at Dunder Hall.—G. Colman, 
Wvyt and Means {1788). 

Xby, the waiting-maid of j 
Buuna* Yaiy impertinent, very in- ! 
gmnilvef and vmy free ii^ her tongne. 


She has a partiality to Timo%|r Sharp 
“ the bring valet.”—Garrick, Xm Lying 
Valet am), 

Kitfar Willis, a “ soiled dove,” em¬ 
ployed by Saville to attend a masqtteradd 
m the same costume as lady Francis, in 
order to dupe Courtall.—Mrs. Cowley, 
The Belle's Stratagem (1780). 

Klabot'ermaxm, a ship-kobold of 
the Baltic, sometimes heard, but rardiy 
seen. Those who have seen him aay he 
sits on the bowsprit of a phantom ritip 
called Carmilhan, dressed in yellow, ww- 
ing a night-cap, and smoking a catty pipe. 

Kltis {Kaiser), a nickname given to 
Napoleon I. (1709, 1804-1814, 1821). 

Hort mU IQd, «n bifgen ttlll, 

Hort wst tek vertelleu will, 

ViUi dm grvU-n knl-«r Kliui, 
llat wdr inal flxeii Rnx, 

Ded ton Koralka lior tdn 
Wall de welt mal reekt besehn. 

• • • • 

Helena dc Jumfer ii 
Nuain Drttt, »in raindU; 

Klibi gelt niu Drop de Jitffd 

Urbmt nlcli melir ton kri^ un Sclilacht, 

Un het be tnAl Lanratiil 
Scliteit be Botteii dot nul'n BO. 

KaUer V&t. 

Klaus Woctor), hero and title of a 
comedy by Herr Adolph I’Arronge (1878;. 
Dr. Klaus is a gruff, but noble-mindw 
and kind-hearted man, whose niece (a 
rich jeweller’s daughter) has married a 
poor nobleman of such extravagant 
notions that the wife's property is soon 
dissipated; but the young spendthrift is 
reformed. The doctor has a coachman, 
who invades his master’s province, and 
undertakes to cure a sick peasant. 

Klaus {Peter), the prototype of Rip 
van Winkle. Klaus [AZowsj is a goat¬ 
herd of Sittendorf, who was one day 
accosted by a yonng man, who beckoned 
him to follow. Peter obeyed, and waB 
led into a deep dell, where he found twelve 
knights playing skittles, no one of whom 
uttered a word. Gazing around, he 
noticed a can of wine, and, drinking some 
of its contents, was overpowetea with 
sleep. When he awoke, he was amazed 
at Uie height of the grass, and when he 
entered the village everything seemed 
strange to him. One or two companione 
encountered him, but those wh'qm iu* 
knew as boys were grown middle-es^ 
men, and those whomlie knew as midale' 
were grey-beards. After mneb 
p^lexity, he. diseovereri be bsd been 
asleep for twenty yean. (See 

Vaur Itelimitidli, yoof tomnetwt MW Skirt, 
mats, ** Sip ysa WiuUa"—31 CtehM 

o 
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IpAfnar governor of 

Prague, bravo oa a lion, but tender¬ 
hearted as a girl. It was Kleiner who 
rescued the infant daughter of Afohldenau 
at the siege of Magdeburg. A soldier 
scieed the infant’s nurse, but Kleiner 
smote him down, saved Ime child, and 
brought it u]^ as his own daughter. 
Mamdenau being imprisoned in Prague 
AS a spy, Meeta his daughter came to 
Prague to beg for his pardon, and it then 
came to light that the governor’s adopted 
daughter was Mccta’s sister.—S. Knowles, 
Thff Maid of Mariendorpt (1838). 

iriin.g (Mtss), forewoman of Mde. 
Mantaliid, milliner, near Cavendish 
Suuarc, I^ndon. After doting on Kate 
Nicklcby for throe whole days, this spite¬ 
ful creature makes up her mind to hate 
her for ever.—C. Dickens, Nicholas 
Nicklcbi/, xviii. (1838). 

Knickorbocker {Diedrich), nom do 
plume of Washington Irv'ing, in his 
jiistonj of New York (1809). 

Knight of Arts and Industry, 
the hero of Thomson’s CuUlc of Ltdolencc 
(canto ii, 7-13, 1748). 

Knight of Iia Mancha, don 
Quixote do la Mancha, the lioro of 
Cervantes's novel culled Non Quivote, 


sir Kenneth, “Knight of the Leopard,” 
in the crusado.—Sir W. Scott, The Talis¬ 
man (time, Richard I.). 

Knight of the Xiions, the appella¬ 
tion assumed by don Quixote after his 
attack upon the van containing two lions 
sent by the general of Oran as a present 
to the king of Spain.—Cervantes, Non 
Quixote, II. i. 17 (1615). 

Knight of the Pestle, an apothe- 
car}' or druggist. 

Knight of the Post, one who 
hauntea the purlieus of the courts, ready 
to be hired to swear anything. So called 
because these mercenaries hung about the 
posts to which the sheriffs affixed their 
announcements. 

I’ll be no knlKht of the |) 0 ^t, to <1611 niy uiul for a bi ibe; 

I ho' all injr foi tunes be cro!>i«il, )«t 1 uorn me cbeater'e 
tube. 

Ragged and Torn and True (a ballad} 

Also a man in the pillory, or one that 
has been publicly tied to a post and 
whipped. 

Knight of the Rainbow, a foot¬ 
man ; 60 called from his gorgeous rai¬ 
ment. 

Knight of the Roads, a foot-pad 
or highwaj-man; so termed by a pun on 
ihe military order entitled “The iUiights 
of Rhodes.” 


etc. (1C05, 1615). 


Knight of the Blade, a bully; so 
called because when swords were worn, a 
bully was for ever asserting his opinions 
by an appeal to his sword. 

Bought of the Ebon Spear, Bri- 
tttmait. In the great tournament she 
“sends sir Artegal over his horse’s tail," 
then disposes of Cambel, Tri'amond, 
Blan'damour, and several others in the 
same BUmmarj' way, for “ no man could 
hide her enchanted spear.” — Spenser, 
Queen, iv. 4 (1596). 


Knight of the Fatal Sword, 
^medoms of Grana'da. Known for his 
love to the incomparable Alzay'da. 


"your nsme Is to cetobmtad in tfeo 
I ftiii pentudod nothing Is imp^blo for )our 


fi^jisbtofthe Invincible Sword. 
8o Amadis of Gaul styled himself.— 
Vasco de I.iobeira, AinodfiS of Gaul (four- 
tcentii century). 


David 

u«!i ®'*®hngdon, prince royal of Scot- 
“Jid, assumed^ the name and disguise of 


Knight of the Rueful Counten¬ 
ance. Don Quixote de la Mancha, the 
hero of Cervantes’s novel, is so cajlcd by 
iiancho Panza his ’squire. 

]^ight of the Shears, a tailor. 
Shires (counties), pronounced shears, gi\ca 
birth to the pun. 

Knight of the Sun, Almonzor 
prince of Tunis. So called because the 
sun was the device he bore on his shield. 
—Comtesse D’Aunoy, Nairi/ Tales (“Prin¬ 
cess Zamca,” 1682). 

Knight of the Swan, Lohengrin, 
son of rarzival. He went to Brabant 
in a ship drawn by a swan. Here he 
liberated the princess Elscn, whe was a 
captive, and then married her, but de¬ 
clined to tell his name. After a time, he 
joined an expedition against the Hun¬ 
garians, and after performing miracles of 
valour, returned to Brabant covered wiUi 
glory. Some of Elsen’s friends laughed 
at her for not knowing her husband’s 
name, so she implored him to tell her of 
his family; but no sootier was the ques¬ 
tion asked than the white swan re-ap¬ 
peared and conveyed him away* —• 
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yV tfl£cain vtm £seb«nbaeb (a minnesinger), 

« A___\ 




Kxiouts ov- tkz Suas;.) 


Knight of the Tomb (Thc)^ sir 
«Taiaes Doaglas, usually called ** Fhe 
Black Douglas.”—Sir \V. Scott, Cditlo 
JDanffeivus (time, Henry I.). 

Knight of the Whip, a coach¬ 
man. 


IIL of Castile. When Saacho took the 
strong fort of Caiatrava from the Moant, 
he gave it to the Knigltts Tein{dajra, who, 
wonting courage to defend it, retoiiied it 
to the King again. Then don Beynluitid 
of the Cistercian order, with tevcral 
caretleros of ouality, volunteered to 
defend tlie fort, wherenim the king 
constitnted them Knights of Caia¬ 
trava.” 


Knight of the White Moon, 

the title a'.s.umcd by Sam^ion Carrasco, 
when ho tilted with don tjuixotc, on the 
condition that if the don were worsted in 
the encounter he should quit knigbt- 
erxantry and live pc.'icfabl' at homo for 
tweivc monthi.—Cen’antt>, Dun Quu^ote, 
11. iv. 12-14 (IGr.). 

Knight of the Woeful Coun¬ 
tenance, don Quixote dc la Banchn. 

Knight ■with Two Swords, 
sir Balm te f^nnqe, brolhtr of sir Balan. 
—Sir T. Ilfnlorj, lUatory of Frinre 
ArihvBT^ i. 27, 3d (1470). 

Knights. The three bravest of 
king Arthur ■» knights were sir Lttiuccloc 
du Lac, nr Instram de Liont's or 
Lyones. and hir lamornkc dc (labo (i.r. 
WaJes). —Sir 1. Malor>, IJntjty of 
Frtncc Ar/t’fr, i. 132 (117ol. 

%* The complement of tlie knights of 
the Bound Table was ir>0 (ditto, i. TiU). 
But in Lancelot o} the Lake, ii. 81, they 
are said to have amounted to 250. 

Knij\U (’/'mitn'c), a secret society 
established to a\ enge the wrongs of ap^ 
pn nticei on their “ tyrant masters.” Mr. 
Sim Tappcrtit was captain of this noble 
^ociation,” and Ibcir meetings acre held 
in a cellar in Stagg's house, in the Bar¬ 
bican. Tlie name iv as afterwards changed 
into ‘‘The Lnited Bull-dogs,” and the 
members joined Uic anti-poperj* rout of, 
lord George (Jordon.—L. Dickens, Darnahu 
MwigCf viii. (1841). 

Elnis^ta of Alcaxi'tara, a mili- 
taiy order of Spain, which took its name 
:hnm the city of Alcantara, in Kstrema- 
dun. These knights were previoush' 
Oalledl “ Knights of the Pear Tree," ard 
nttbsequratly “Knights of St. .Juliar.," 
<^er was foonded m 1156 for the 
deitoee of Estremadnra against the 
ICpom. in 1197 pope (Mestinc HI. 
lalMd H to the zonk of a zcligious order 
of littighthood. 





instituted by Henn HI. of France, for 
the benohi of poor military oAicen and 
maimed soldiers. Tbib order was founded 


at the same time as that of the “ Holy 
Ghost,” which was me.int for princes and 
men of distinction. 1 he order was eom- 


plcted by Henn IV.. and resembled owr 
“ Poor Knights of M indsoi,” now called 
“ Ihe Military KnighU of Windsor.” 


Knights of Malta, otherwise ealled 
“ Hospitallers of St. .John of Jerusalem,’* 
a religious milttar>' order, whose residence 
was in the island of Malta. SSome time 
licforc the journey of tjodfrey of l^oU- 
lon into the Holy Land, some NeapoUtan 
merchants built a house for those of Iketr 
countrymen who came thitiicr on pil¬ 
grimage. Afterwards they bidlt a 
church to St. John, and an hospital for 
the sick, whence tliey took the name of 
“ilo.ipKallers.” In 11(H the order became 
mihtari, aod changed the term “ lloe- 
XMtalU'Ts ” into that of “ Knights Hos¬ 
pitallers.” In IJHMbey took Bbodes. and 
the order was then called **TheKrui(^ta 
of Bhode^.” In 1.523 they were eiKp^d 
from Rhodes by the Turks, and took up 
their residence in Malta. 


Knights of Montesa* a Spaoidi 
order or knighthood, ioatitutM by 
II. of Aragon in 1317. 


Knights of Kova Beotia, iatto 
West Indies, created by James X« of 
Great Britain. These knij^ts uroES s 
nbbon of an orange tawny mmir. 


Knights of Owe 
Mptmt Cars^ 
de Notre Dame dfs ifonf CbfWMfO» 
tutrd by Henri IV. of Fmnce 
and consisting of a handled xves<^ 
gcnilomen. 


N.B.—These knights 
founded with the Cam 


hidi^ 

XiOKdr9 


founded witn the or 

dee Carmee, founded by 
oilimo^in Iiidj saSby 


been founded by ta« 
to have been tovirid 
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TI»i nEgimuhousa of Carmail wtui founded 
in 400 07 John patriarcli of JeroBslem, 
in Eimour of iStijabi and thifi gave me to 
tb« U^d. 

KsightsofBliodea The^Kni^ts 
of Malta'* vara so called betwrrca 1010 
and 1623. (See Knioiits or Mai^ta.) 

Knigbtd of St. Andrew, insti* 
tilted b 7 Peter the Great of Moscovy, in 
1608, Their bodge is a gold medal, 
liaving St. Andrew's cross on one side, 
with ttiese Mf^rds, Caror Pirrre tnomrque 
tie t(nU it Bussk. 

Kniffhls of St. Gonette {Chem- 
Itprs deVOrdre de Ht, Oenette)^ the most 
ancient order of knighthood in France, 
instituted by Charles Martel, after his 
victory over the baracens id 782, where a 
vast number of ijennets, like Spanish cats 
(ciivf cats), were found m tho enemy's 
ramp. 

Knights of St. Qoorgo. There 
are several orders so called: 

1 . St. Oofwge of Alfama, founded by 
the kings of Aragon. 

2 . St. George of Austria and Corinthia, 
instituted by tho emperor Frederick III. 
lirit archduke of Austria. 

3. Another founded by Uie same ein- 

G mtr in 1470, to guard tho frontiers of 
< henua and llungary against tlic 
'lurks. 

4. bt. George, generally called Knights 
of the Garter” 

6 . An order in the old republic of 
Genoa. 

6 . 'ITie Teutonic knights were originally 
eftlled “ Knights of St George.” 

Knijghta of St. Jago, a Spanish 
order, instituted under pope Alexander 
, ill., the grand^master of which is next 
I rank to the sovereign. St. Jago or 
James (the Greater) is the patron saint 
of .Spam. 


^^ghts of St John at Jeru¬ 
salem, instituted in 1120. This order 
*1 wthio from John jpatriarch of 
AmiuTidna^ and from the place of their 
abode Ummiem), These knights sub- 
» twided at Ixodes (between 
, 9 ssd 1623), Being driven out by tho 
In 'SP abode 

SaS ^ u-ote called “ICnights of 


mUitafy^SruC 

la tte ttriflfth 
‘S'y* and pafismed by the pope in 


1265. Their special mission was to take 
care of lepers. The name is derived 
from Lazarus the beggar who lay at the 
gate of Dives. The'Order was intro¬ 
duced into Franco under Louis VII., and 
was abolished in tho first Revolution. 

Elnights of St. Hc^dalene ( 8 ^ 
st/l.), a French order, instituted by St. 
Louis (IX.), to suppress duels. 

Eaiights of St. Maria de Mer- 
oede (3 syl.), a Spanish order, for tho 
redemption of captives. 

Knights of St. Michael the 
Archangel (Chemlura de VOrdre de 8L 
Mk'M), a French order, instituted by 
Louis XI. in 146!). 'Ihe king was at the 
liLmd of the order. M. Bouillct says: 
“St. Michel cat regardd comma lo pro- 
tectciir ct Tango tut^aire de la France.” 

Knights of St. Patrick, instituted 
in 17S,). Tho ruling sovereign of Gr^t 
liriiam and Ireland, and the lord-Ueu- 
tonant of Ireland, are ex-officio members 
of this order. The order is named after 
St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. 

Knights of St. Salvador, in 
Aragon, insiitutod by Alphonso I. in 
1118. 

Knights of Windsor, formerly^ 
called “ I’oor Knights of Windsor,” but 
now entitled “ Ihe Military Knights of 
WuitLor,” a body of military pensioners, 
who have their residence within tJvB pre¬ 
cincts of 'Windsor Castle. 

Knights of the Bath, an order of 
knighthood derived from the ancient 
Franks, and no termed bccanse the mem¬ 
bers ongmally “bathed” before they 
performed their vigils. The last knighte 
created in this ancient form were at the 
coronation of Charles II. in 16G1. 

• G.C.B. stands for Grand Cross of ihe 
Bath (the first class); K.C.B. for Knight 
Commander of tho Bath (the second 
class); and O.B. for Companion of the 
Bath (the third class). 

Knighto of the Blood of Our 
Saviour, an order of knijc^thood in 
I^ntoa, instituted by dnke ‘VTnoeot 
Goneaga in 1608, on nis marriage. It 
consisted of twen^ Mantuan dukes. The 
name originated in the belief that in St* 
Andrew’s Church, Mantua, ccitaia drops 
of our Saviour’s blood are ineserved as a 
relic, 

KhigihtB of the B wwm 
(Osw^ do fOtdndo tm 0amtoh 
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tnied by SL Louis (IX.) of France on 
Jus marriage. The collar Mras dectirated 
4ritii broom flowers, intermixed with 
de lya in gold. The motto was 
J^altat hwtJUs. 

Knigllts of the Carpet or CAnrET 
KsdOiiTS, i.e. non-military or civil 
knighU, such asnmyors, Law} ers, authors*, 
artists, physicians, and **0 on, who receive 
their knighthood knei'ling on a carj't'tf 
and not in the tented field. 

Knights of the Chamber or 
CuAMBEB K.Niuiirs, knights bachelors 
made in times of peace in tKi- ; no.- 
ci<i»>6er, and not in the Camp. These arc 
always military men, and therefore differ 
from “CarpetKnights,” who are alwajs 
civilians. 

Knights of the Cock and Dog, 
founded by Philippe I., Ah of 
France. 

Knights of the Crescent, a mili- 
tar} onier, instituted by Rcnalus of Anjou, 
king of bicily, etc,, in bo ciilied 

from the badge, which is a cro'cent of 
p>ld enamelled. W'Juit paie rl-e to this 
institution w'us that Kenatu'* took for his 
lienee a crescent, with the word Ins 
(■* praist*',\ which, in the M} le of ;»'6r/s 
maKcs ioz '.n < rfi«. f nt, t,t\ “ l>y advani iiig 
in virtue one lne^t^ praise.” 


Thfl blue garter and motto of the order 

•re thus accounted for. 

Knights of the Ooldon Fleece, 
a military order of knighthood, insti* 
tuted by Philippe le Bon of Burgundy 
in 1420. It took its name from a np(o~ 
aentation of the golden fleece on the 
collar of the order. Die king of Spain 
is grand-master, and the motto ta Anto 
feret qmm fiamtaa mictU 

Knights of the Golden Shield* 
an order instituted by Louis 11. of France, 
for the defence of the country. The 
motto is Alhns (he. “ Lot ns go in defence 
of our country ”). 

Knights of the Hare^w order of 
tw'clve knights, instiintcd by Edward 111. 
while ho was in France. The Frendi 
raised a trciiiendous shout, and Edward 
thought it was the cry of battle^ but it 
was occasioned by a hare running 
tween the tw'u armies. From this in¬ 
cident the knights created on the Add 
after this battle were termed “ Knights of 
tlie Order of the Hare.” 

Knights of the Holy Ghost 
( CArt'iiwra de P OrJi’C du Burnt Juoprit)^ in¬ 
stituted by Henri III. of France on his 
return from Z'oland. Henri Ill. waa both 
lH>m and crowned on Whit-bunday, and 
hence the origin of tire order. 


Knights of the Dove, a Spanl^h 
order, institutrd in 11)7!) by Julin I. of 
t'astiler 

Knights of the Dragon, created 
by the emperor bigi’-mond m J417, u{H»n 
the condemnation of ilu*s and dcronie of 
Prague “ the heretics." 

Knights of the Ermine fn<cr<r- 
itere de VOrdre de PEpk), instituted in 11.50 
by Francois I. due de Bretagne. Ihc 
collar was of gold, composed of mrs «/•! 
com m saltier, at the end uf which himg 
an ermine, with the legend a rna ru\ 1 he 
order expired when tlie dukedom was 
annexed to the crown of France. 

Knights of the Garter, insti¬ 
tuted by Edward HI. of England in 1344. 
According to Selden, “ it exceeds in 
tmriesty, nono'ir, and fame, all chivalrous 
or&ntn the world.” The story is t^t 
Joan countess of 8ali&bur\% ghile danc¬ 
ing wiUi the king, let fall her garter, and 
tlie gallant Inward, iiercciviug a smite 
oft iSe fsee of the courtiers picked it up, 
booiid it round his own knee, and ex> 
etaimad. ^'Honi suit nui ma! v nensA *> I 


Knights of the Holy Setiulobre* 
an order of knighthoixl founOM by St. 
Hol'ena, when she visited Jersnalem at 
the ago of bO, and fmmd (as it is smd) 
the (T 01 S on which Clirist was crucified in 
a cavern under the temple of Venus, A>i>> 
324. 'ibis order was confirmed W pope 
Paicalll. inim. 

Knights of the Dily. an order ol 
knightliood in Navarre, lotuided by 
Garcia in 11)48. 


Knights of the Order of Foods* 
tabiisned Kovcmlicr, 1381, and cot^ 
nued to the beginning of tha 4 fc)tt»ei»a 
intorv'. Die insignia was a 
lol enibruidercd on the left sideeff their 




Kntohts of bha 1^3 

rcilco^rs do fOrdtif dd 


iwHTvafH'rs cw t vrwnf ww * 

French order of 

fpnal motto wiw (mdm» 

dunged by Lovbl ?U» iWl® 
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Knights of tho Bad Staff, an 
inuthoted tnr AHonio XI. of Cas¬ 
tile and teon In 1S8Q. 

Knights of t]»> Bound Table. 
King .AjthQi^s kniglits were so called, 
because they sat vriSt bim at a round 
Md>1ie made by Alerlin for king Lcude- 
gmunce. This king teve it to Arthur on 
bis marriage with Guinever, his daughter. 
It contains seats for 150 knights, tUO of 
which king Leodegrattnee furnished when 
he sent the tabic. 

Knights of the Shell. The argo¬ 
nauts of St. Nicholas were so called from 
the shells worked on the collar of the 
order. 

Knights of the Ship, an onler of 
knighthtK^d founded by St, r.oui<» i IX.) 
of France in his exijcdition to Egypt. 

Knights of tho Star (C'Aa,t/j>ri 

tk' t'Orurc (le f FOide)^ an ancient order of 
knigldlioiid in Ftancc. The motto of tlie 
order was Moiifftmut rojitnis oitm ita>n. 

Knights of tho Swan {Chmittcrs 

il I'Ordrc dn C>;i/nr), an order of kmgJit- 
liood founded in 111.1 by the clictor 
trcilenck II. of Brandenburg, and re¬ 
stored in 1^43 by Frederick William IV. 
of Pru9f<ia, Its Abject is tho relief of dis¬ 
tress generally. Ihe king of Prussia is 
(rrand-tnastcr. 'fhe motto is Oott vid 
I'Hs t‘* God b« with you ”); and the collar 
, IS of gold. The w&itc swan is the badge 
\ of the houBC of rietcs (Westpludial. 

' Lord IWruers has a rto\el called The 
Ftujht of tin Swun (sixteenth ceiilur)). 

Knights of the Thistle, said to 
bo founded by Arehaiens kimt of the 
Scots in W; revived in 1640 by .James V. 
of Scotland; again in 1687 by James II. of 
Great Britain: and again by qneen Anne, 
nho placed the order on a permauont 
footing. The decoration consists of a 
collar of enamelled gold, composed of 
I sixteen thktloa inteoaced with spiigs 
j me, and a small golden image of St. 

\ ■"’xirew within a circle. The motto is 
A cm me impme looesstf. llie members 
ctdled ^^Ktughts of St. 

^ TOigcd with the thistles is 
AiKtt!® the word “Andrew,” ihisilei 

one time a French 
Bo£»®* in the honto of 

motto ”*** ^ ^ *•*“• ^o**tion end 

XiUghts of th* IkWk- 


iue-glass, an order insGtuted in 1410 
by Ferdinand of Castile. 


Knights of the Hospital of St. kfary the 
Vir^n.” ITiis order was instituted by 
Henry king of Jerusalem, in compliment 
to the German vuluntecrs who accom¬ 
panied Frederick Barbarossa on his cru¬ 
sade. The knights w'crc soon afterwards 
plai'ed under the tutelage of the Virgin, 
to whom a liohpital had been dedicated 
for the relief of German pilgrims; and 
in mu pope Celestine Ill. confirmed the 
privileges, and changed the name of the 
order into the “Teutonic Knights,” etc. 
Abolished by Napoleon in 181»9. 

Knighton, groom of thc^ diikc of 
Buikingbam.—Sir W. Scott, Fortunes of 
AV/fJ (time, James 1.), 

Kjiockwlnnoek wife of sir 

Richard of the Rcdhnnd, and mother of 
Malcolm Mi'begot.—Sir W. Scott, The 
AnUnuurtf (lime, George 111.). 

Know. Aot to know me an/ue^ your- 
frlvts unKnoim. The words of Satan to 
Zephon and Ithu'nel, wlien they dis¬ 
covered Inm lurking in tho garden of 
llden.— million, Tamdue LoU^ iv. 630 
(I'Jiki). 

Kochi a'ni, a race of Arabian horses, 
wlio-e genealogy for 'H)W years has been 
most St net 1 j pre-erved. 1 hey aredetived 
from Solomon’s bluds. Thisrace of horses 
can bear 1 he grentei>t fatigue, can {lass da;|'s 
without food, show undaunted courage m 
battle, and when their nders are slam 
will carry tliem from the field to a place 
of safety,—Niebuhr. 

(The Kadi^hiis another celebrated race 
of horses, but nob equal to the Kochlani.} 

• Koh-i-noor (“ «w)M«<n/n of light'*), a 
diamond once called “ The Great Mognl.” 
Hold in the fourteenth cetitnry by the 
rajidi of Malwa. Later it fell into the 
hands of the sultans of Delhi, after their 
conquest of Malwa. It belonged in the 
seventeenth century to Auruagsebe the 
Great The shah Jihan sent it to 
jlortensio Borgio to be cut, bat the 
Venetian lapidaiy reduced it from 798# 
ckrats to 11^, and left it dull and lustee- 
less. It ntfkk passed into the hands of 
Aiirung«ebc*s arcat-grandson, who hid it 
in hb turban. Nadir Shah invited the 
possessor to a feast insbted oa 
changing tarbanSt “toemnent^nirlove, 
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- is €b« son of Sicftebtand king of 
Ixlc^ snd is earriod off by » griiTin to 
n j^tsat island, whom three prmce&scs 
take ebarge of him* In doe time a ship 
tooehes on the ielaod, takes all the four 
to Island, and llojpm marries Hilda, the 
yonngort of tho three sisiers. 

JJihta^ In due time Hilda has a 
daughter, who is called by the bame nainp, 
and at a marriaceahle age she becouica 
the wife of lledel king of Frieiiland. 

iTtwh-wa* Hilda* has two children, 
Otwein fOt.eihr] a son, and Kudrun a 
daughter. Kpdrun is adtanced to Her- 
wig, hut. while pr^arin^ tho weiiding 
dresses, is carried on by ilartmut, son of 
I^dwig king of Normandy. Her father 
goes in pursuit, but is slain by Ludvi ig. 
On reaching Normandy, ticrlinde (S 
the queeaHnother, treats Kudrun \\ itii the 
greatest cruelty, and puts her to the niO'>t 
menial work, becauiieshc refuses to niirry 
her son. At length, succour is at hand. 
Her lover and brother arrive and uliiy 
Ludwig, (ierlmde is juc>t .about to pat 
Kedrun to death, when Watt Long-befird 
nidics in, slays the tmeen, and rtM'ui s 
Kudrun, wiio is fortimith luariied tu 
Uetwig her adianced lover.—Auihor 
unknown (aorae of tiie utiuncsingcr>). 

Kvtra'nind, the strongest m.nn that 
ever lived, the llcroulos of the North 
American Indiann. Ue could puli up 
cedars and pines bv the roots, aud 
huge rocks about like playthings, lii, 
wondrous stn^ngth was “scaUvi in liis 
irown,’* and there of course lay his point 
of weakness, but the only weapon nhioh 
could injure him was the ''blue cone of 
the hr tree,” a secret known only to the 
pygmiesur LitUo-folk. ITiis initchievous 
race, out of jealousy, determined to kill 
the strong man, and one day, finding him 
sslecp in a boat, pelted him ivitii fir 
cones till he died} and now, whenever the 
tempest rages through the forests, and tho 
hnaches of Ut« trees creak and groan and 
split, they say ** Kwasind ia gaUicnng lo 
his fire-wood.'* 


iMtf, loot «»U> lltMfiilhs 
Wm the *«T sttans tiMUi Kwadwi; 
lb Uls itrungnt s( sH mstiia. 

iOBtfUlMr. JftuiSMa, vl. and xvUI. 


called 2V«w»<e hr jBianc, 

WariwrtOB* iabui essay on tho 
S' iWhi into the atraage error 

^ caUn^j chiiwter an ‘*e«tfly 


totnance of chivalry.** As well might he 
call Claudius king of Denmark a pay of 
Shakespeare’s, instead of a character in 
the tra^‘dy of 

K farm quarto dromed St the huher^ feet... it 
WM the hUtorr of that nmoua knight drawa la Mane. 
“fnir fat me look ni that book, ‘ mM the "we 

abail and In it a Amd of amotoment. IlareuiaU we fiml 
Uu) famooi knight don Kyria Klyaon of Montalhan. and 
bb trirutber Ibomaa. . . . Thb Is ono of tha in>M 
aiunting IxniU ever wTitten.''«-Cenantat, Oon Quwcota. 
1 i.SU 6 uS). 


li 

liab'arum, the imperial standard 
carried before the Homan emperors in 
w ar. Constant mo, having seen a luminous 
cros-j m the .skv the night before the 
battle of h.ixa llubra, added the sacred 
monogram XP(CVirwlos).—Gibbon,DeJtiw 
am/ /u//, c(r., XX. note (ITHtJ). 

K. Hrowuingorroncouely calls the word 
/ulta 'rum, 

. . . Stan wnultl write !.<'> will in heaven. 

As oiKX uben a hliaiuiit w-u not ilaetned 

Ido III ilIi fur tLe old luundi r of them wallsfc^rnwnwl- 

nopU}. 

B. BrowBing, r*arOeetras, U. 

Xiabe (2 VI//.), the B0Tcercs3>queen of 
the Klard of Kuchontmeots, She tried 
to cliange Bedor, the j oung king of Per¬ 
sia, into a halting, one-eyed h%ck; buk 
Iktloc was forewarned, and changed Labft 
herself into a mare.—Aru&iun Kights 

Beder and Giauharfi "). 

Labe'rius, a Koman writer of panto¬ 
mimes, oontcinporary with Julius Osar. 

Lsbertu* would beglweysmiro of moKfoUbWHS Uma 
BopluKlAa—J. Unriihoiioo. Mtertatunt on CMvAm 

Isa Creevy (J/Us), a little talka- 
• tivc, bustling, cheery miniatute-painier. 
Simple-minded, kind-hearted, and bnght 
os a lark. She mames Tim Unkinwator, 
the old clerk of the brothers Qieeryble.— 
C. Dickens, Jftcholas I^'kkkhy (1^8). 

liackitt (iPtdoio}, the widow of an 
Indian planter. This rich vulgar widow 
falls in lovo with Charlotte Weldon, ^wbo 
assumes the dress of a young man and 
calls herself Mr. Weldon. Charlotte 
even marries tho widow, but then informs 
her that she is a girl in male appatel, 
engaged to Mr. Stanmore. The vndow 
consoles herself by maro^Bgi 
more.—Thomot Soothero, Orcomt^ 
(T696). 


tACT. hAVr OF LYONS, 


Xiaey (S^ Hugo d«)t constoblo of 
Chester.» cnisoder. 

Sir Vamian de /.aot/^ nephev of dr 
Hi^o. He marries lady Eveline. 

de hacgl sir Hugo's cousin, 
introdaeccl in several di."««uises, ns a 
zoeichant, a hawk-seller, and a r»d)bor- 
cajptain.—Sir W. Scott, The Ji'tritthcd 
(time, Henry II.). 

Ija'das, Alexander's messenger, noted 
for Ids swiftness of foot. 

Iiadislaus, a evnie, vrho'*e lnimi>ur is 
liealthy and amusing.—Jla-singer, 'T\e 
Picture (1629). 

Zjadon, the dragon or hydra tliat 
assisted the Ilcsporides in ktvping 
watch over the golden apjtlcs of the 
Hesperian grove. 

^ oft tV anami«l>!e hith I'l (ft, 

llMt the ptrdeu'a 'n.tiorfiv t) -wa'ihfil a'ter I'l 

1 Mintn*,/rwi tfei''fn» (*‘•10. 

Iiadrone Islands, U. “thK^os’ 
islands; ” so cnlletl by Mag* lUn in 1 .'19, 
from the thievish dispo-ition of the 
natives. 


Petitu (1833) t Mm. Palmer. A Piakgue 
m the Devmehire Dialect (1837); Mias 9* 
Fenimore Cooper, Dural Hentre (1864); 
Julia Ward, Passion-jlotrere, eta, (1864); 
Miss £. M. Sewell, Amg Herbert (1866); 
etc. 

liady Bonntifal (A). Tbeltettevo- 
lent lady of a village is so called, from 
“ lady Bountiful ” in the Beentx' Strateuem^ 
by Farquhar. (See Bountifui., p. 125.) 

^ Bady Freemason, the Hon. Mi.^s 
Eliisalifcth St. Lcger, daughter of lord 
Doneraile. The tnio is that, in order to 
witness the proceedings of a Freem'atooe' 
lodge, she hul herself in an empty clock- 
case when tiio lodge was held in her 
father's house; hut, being discovered, she 
was compelled to submit to initiatiott *• 
a member of the craft. 

liady Magistrate, lady Berkley, 
ma*ic jiivfioc of the peace for Gloncester- 
shire by queen Mary. She sat on the 
bench at assi/es and sessions girt irith a 
sword. 


Ijadnr'Iad, the father of Kairjal (2 
eyl.). He killed Ar'valan for atrcmpting 
to dishonour his daiigJiter, and thereliy in¬ 
curred the “curve of Kcha'nia " (Arvalan's 
father^. Th** curse w‘ia that nntor should 
not net him nor tire cnn«>inie him, that 
sleep fehfiiild not vi^^it him nor death 
release him, etc. After enduring a time 
of agony, these curses tunicd to l)les?ings, 
Thus, when his d'lughter was (‘Xjjosrd to 
the lii^ of the burning pagoda, lie was 
enabled to rescue her, hc<‘.iusc be w'as 
“charmed from fire.’’ When her lover 
was earned by the witch Lorrimile <3 
Sift.) to the city of Baly under the 
ocean, he was able to deliver the captive, 
because he was “charmed from water, 
the serpent's tenth, and all b(>ast.s of 
blood.” lie could even descend to the 
infernal regions to crave vengeaneP 
agmnsfc Kehama, berauoe “he was 
charmed against dentil.” When Kthama 
drank the cup of “mimoiial death,” 
Ladurlad was taken to paradive.— 
Boathey, The Curse o/ Kehama (IHOtt). 

Xtftdy [A). This authoress of A AV’o 
Sjustem of Domatio Cvohiry (IBUd) is 
Mrs. BnndcU. 

Lady (A), authoress of The Dtar>i of 
on JSmuyde (1826), i» Mn, Anna Jaine- 

MO. 

Se<reial other aathoresscs have adopted 
tbo Mate signature, as Miss Gunn of 
Chl1li»t<lmrch, Conversation* m Chmh 


l«ady Margaret, mother of Henry 
VII. bhe founded a professorship of 
divinity in the IJnivcirity of Cambridge, 
l.;U2; and a prenchersbip in both ttni- 
vervities. 


Lady in the Sacque. The appa¬ 
rition of this hag forms the story ox the 
Taju'stried Owi^kt, by sir W, Scott. 

Lady of England, Maud, daughter 
of Henry I. The title of Domina Arvjh)- 
rum was conferred upon her by the 
council of Winchester, held April 7, 
1111.—See Rymer’s iWfffu, i, (1?U3). 


Lady of Lyons Paulino 

Dcvchapfiellcs, daughter of a Lyonese 
merchant. She rejected the amts of 
Bcauseant, Glaris, and Clattde Meluotte, 
who therefore combined on vengeance. 
To Ibis end, Claude, who was a gsx- 
dener's son, aided by the other iw, 
passed himself off as prinee Como, 
manned Pauline, and brou^t hM home 
to his mother’s cottatips. Th* ,8*®, 
beauty was very indignant, and CaMo* 
left her to join the FrODOb araay. 
two years and a half be heoanit 
and returned to Lyons. Ha fonnd 
faUi^-in-Iaw on the eve af banbiDpt^ 
and that Beaueeant had wtondsed w 
satisfy the creditors if i^nliaa wuidd 
sent to many him. 

ItfQikett; Clattda rairentsd 

ibt mon^ teepMt and ^ 



as 3bi» loriDg and true-hearted 
wile.—Lord L. B. Ly3;on, Lady of Lyons 

am}. 

Lady of Mercy (Our), an order of 
kniffhthood in Spain, instituted in 1318 
by Jamea I. of Aragon^ for the deliver¬ 
ance of C3»isBan captives amongst the 
Moors* As many as 400 captives were 
rescued in six years by these knights. 

Lady of Shalott, a maiden who 
died for love of sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
Tennyson has a poem so entitled. 

•** The story of Klaine, “the lily 
maid of Astolat,” in Tennyson’s HtjUs 
of the Kiny, is substantially the same. 

Lady of the Bleeding Heart, 
Kllen Douglas. Tlic cognizauco of the 
Douglas family is a “bleeding heart."— 
Sir VV. Scott, 'L>viy of f/te Lake (1810). 

Lady of the Lake (.l),.a harlot. 
{Aji'»lo-Snxon, Mi\ “ a prchcnt.’’) A 
*'gxiinea-fowl" or “guinea-hen" is a 
similar term. 

Hut fur Ute difTi-r^iu'e mnrrfiMie ni ikM 
'Tvliu vim and the lake * 

a liatbr, lttut*hra* ui t 

lAdy of the JAxke (7V«’’), Niinue [iv], 
one of the damsels of tlio lake, that king 
PrLhnore took to his court. Merbn, in 
I'lS dotage, fell in love with her, when 
she whetdleil him out t*f all his wfcrets, 
and ejiclosed him in a rook, wliero he 
died (pt. i. CO). Subsequently, Nimuo 
luarrud sir PoUeas tpt. i. bl, 82). (See 
iM»\t art.) 


’<0 npun • lima it tmtipenail ihat Mirriln ibav#<l 
'•mutt in a rMk wbama nw a grant womlcr, ami 
vtouxiit ii; ambontHiaal, whkii ami undir * ubiiia 
In Vr Milgla eratl oml worlting, alia inwia Marlin 
■fi UMir'Jut atona . . and aa urmiubl that h« nnor 

wil flfmln. So iba dapartfd. a^ laft Nariio —^ 
r. aUh/iy, itiatanr drtbur. L W (ICO). 

%* Tennyson, in lus Idylh of the King 
( Merlin and Vivien"), makes Vivien 
the onehantress who wheedled old Merlin 
out onii" secrets; and then, “in a hollow 
she shut him fast, imd there “ho 
‘ay as dead, and lost to life, mid use, and 
*‘'“1 Ltmc." 

law seems to be an error. At any rate, 

d'dLf'* i®„*<!««tdance with the Mart 
« ArtAur of Caxton renown. 

notl&y ^ ( Bc),.Nineve. It is 
nomtive whether 
and thai* person as Nimne, 

latter^ ^ (probably the 

‘ typographiod error. 


Uw forait to aaalc dr Zounealot 4a take_Sir T. Ualorv. 

iHiCaiv4^rHilMgr<*»r.U,S7a«0). 

tbo famta that imdargrouad th* betf did Um [.IrMur] 

moke. 

And ttaon how be M)]oi«d tho lady of tbo lake. 

Drarton. eotyoOUtn, tr. (ISIS). ‘ 

Ladjf of the Lake (The). Vivienne (3 
syl.) IS called La Dame du Lacy and 
dwelt en la marche de la jictite JBretaigne. 
She stole Lancelot in his infancy, and 
plunged with him into her home lake; 
hence was I^ancelot called da Iak. When 
her prot/yd was grown to manhood, 8^ 
presented him to king Arthur. 

Lady of the Lake ( The)y Ellen Douglas, 
once a favourite of kiug James; but 
when her father fell into disgrace, she 
retired with him into the vtcinity of 
I.och Katrine.—Sir W. Scott, Lady of 
the Lake (1810). 

Lady of the Lake and Arthur's 
Sword. 1 ho liady of tho fjike gave to 
king Arthur the sword “Excalibur.” 
“ well," said she, “ go into yonder Wge 
and row yourself to the sword, and take 
it." So Aitliur and Merlin came to the 
sword that a hand held up, and took it 
by the handles, and the arm and hand 
went under the lake again (pt. i. 23). 

'J his Lady of the Lake asked m re¬ 
compense the head of sir Balm, because 
ho had slain her brother; but the kmg 
refused the rt-quest. Then said Balia, 
“ Evil be je found! Ye would have ray 
lukad ; therefore ye bhall lose thine own." 
So saying, with his sword he smote off 
her head m the presence of king Arthur. 
—Sir T. Malory, Ilistoi y of Fruice 
Arthur, i, 28 (1470). 

Lady of the Mercians, Aithelfisad 
or El'uida, daughter of king Alfred. 
She married ^thelred diicf of that por¬ 
tion of Mercia not claimed by the Danes. 

Lady of the Sun, Alice Perren 
(or Pierce), a mistress of Edward 111. of 
England. She was a married woman, 
and had been lady of the tidi-chamber 
to queen Philippa. Edward lavished on 
her both riches and honours; hut when 
the kipg was dying, she stole his jewels, 
and even the rings from hia fingers. 

Lady with a Lamp, Florence 

Nightingale (18*20- ). 

On Emtoad'amnal* . .. 

A Lodr vlHia Loinp itullMand... 

A mbto typ* arsoiid, 

HtiroiQ vowoBitMid. 

ifinsMiov, Amte /wmna 

Ladies* Bock, Stirling (ScoUaad) 

ta UitMMltobai bab^vcalM "S** 

. .. far and wjmva* 

bwSk* •, Cfaiatrsdiotetof.,. fiaaaaUroi^ ,. • 
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IJIDY OF LYONS. 


ZiftOy (Sit Jlwfo de)t constable of 
Chester, ft crusader. 

Sir JDamian de Laoi/, nephew of sir 
Hugo. Ho marries lady Kveline. 

Eandal de Lacy\ sir Hugo’s cousin, 
introduced in several dioguisos, as a 
merchant, a hawk-seller, and a robber- 
captain.—Sir W. Scott, T4e D:truihcd 
(time, Henry II.). 

Xia'daB, Alexander**? messenger, noted 
for his swiftness of foot. 

Ijadislaus, a cynic, who<?p humour is 
healthy and amusing.—Massmger, The 
Picture (1629), 

Ijadon, the dragon or hydra that 
Rssisted the He^peridOs in keeping 
watch over the golden apples of tl\e 
Hesperian grove. 

So oA th‘ an!unt,tli1e Sraiton hftth sVpt, 

Tbat tlio gsrdou'b impcrfett'y watcliol ..'trr 'til 
T >[iu>re. Jrtfh JToWk? 

liadrone Islands, *.c. ‘‘thieves’ 
islandsso called by Magellan in 1.')I9, 
from the thievish disposition of the 
natives. 

Ijadur'lad, the fatlier of Kairy.al (2 
vjl.). He killed Ar'valan for attempting 
to dishonour bis daughter, .and therebv in¬ 
curred the “curse of Keha'nia” (Arv.ilan’3 
father). The curse was that w ater .<should 
not wet him nor fire consume him, that 
sleep should not visit him nor death 
release him, etc. Affer enduring a time 
of agony, these curses turned to blessings. 
Thus, when his dauglitcr was exposed to 
the tir^ of the burning pagoda, he was 
enabled to rescue her, because he was 
“charmed from fire.” When her lo-ver 
was carried by the witch Lorrimite (d 
syt.) to the city of Haly under the 
ocean, he was able to deliver the captive, 
because he was “charmed from water, 
the serpent’s tooth, and all beasts of 
blood.” He could even descend to the 
infernal regions to crave vengcanci 
a^nst Kchama, because “he w'as 
charmed against death." \Vhcn Kchama 
drank the cup of “immortal death,” 
Ladurlad was taken to paradise.— 
Southey, The Curse of Kehama (1809). 

ZiOdy (A). This authoress of A Xew 
System of PomeUic Cookry (1808) is 
ijjrs. Rundell. 

Lady (A), authoress of Tlie Dinry of 
an Bniwjde (18‘2U), is Mrs. Anna Jame- 

fton. 

Seveiftl other anthoresses have adopted 
Ha ftome signature, as Miss Gunn of 
C%utiMelltnrcfa( Conversations on Church 


Pfdity (1833); Mrs. Palmer, A Lialcgve 
in the Devonshire Dialect (1837) { Hiss S. 
Fenimore Cooper, Rural Hours (18M); 
Julia Ward, Passion-flowers^ etc. (1854): 
Miss £. M. Sewell, Amy Herbert (1865); 
etc. 

Iiadv Bountiful (A). The benevo¬ 
lent lady of a village is so called, from 
“ lady Bountiful ” m the Beaux' Strert^em, 
by Farquhar. (See Bouxtikul, p, 125.) 

liady Freemason, the Hon. Miss 
Elizabeth St. Legcr, daughter of lord 
Donerailc. The tale is that, in order to 
witness the proceedings of a Freemasons' 
lodge, she hid herself in an empty clock- 
case when the lodge was held in her 
father’s house ; but, being discovered, sho 
was compelled to submit to initiation as 
a member of the craft. 

Lady Magistrate, lady Berkley, 
made justice of the peace for Gloucester¬ 
shire by queen Mary. She sat on the 
bench at assizes and sessions girt with a 
sword. 

Lady Margaret, mother of Henry 
VII. She founded a professorship of 
divinity in the rnivor>*itv of Cambridge, 
1502*, and a prcachcrshfp in both uni¬ 
versities. 

Lod;^ in the Sacque. The appa¬ 
rition of this bag forms the story of the 
Tajjcstricd Chamber^ by sir W. Scott, 

Lady of England, Maud, daughter 
of Henry I. The title of Domina Anglo- 
rum was conferred upon her by the 
council of Winchester, held April 7, 
1141.—See Rymer’s Feedera^ i. (1703). 

Lady of Lyons (The), Pauline 
Dcschappelles, daughter of a Ly'nese 
merchant. She rejected the suits of 
Beauseaut, Glavis, and Claude Mclnotto, 
who therefore combined on vengeance* 
To this end, Claude, who was a gar¬ 
dener’s son, aided by the other two, 
passed himself oS as prince Goiao, 
married Pauline, and brought her hone 
to bis mother's cottage. The profid 
beauty was very indignant, and C^iide 
left ber to join the French army. In 
two years and a half he became a colonel, 
and returned to Lj'ons. He fimnd hit 
father-in-law on the eve of bankmptcyi 
and that Beauscant had promisixi to 
satisfy the creditors if Panline would con** 
sent to marty him. Pauline was head* 
broken f Claude revealed hiiniMilf, naH 
the money required, and carried home 


Ml his la?uig snd trae>hearted 
vrJfe.-—Lord L. B. Lytton, Lady 0 / Lyons 
(1888). 

Xiady of Mercy {par)y an order of 
knighthood in Spain, instituted in 1218 
by James 1. of Aragon, for the dSliver- 
ance of Christian captives amongst the 
Moors. As many as 400 captives were 
rescued in six years by these knights. 

Iiady of Shalott, a maiden who 
died for love of sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
Tennyson bos a poem so entitled. 

The story of Elaine, “the lilv 
maid of Astolat,” in Tennyson’s Idijlls 
of ths King^ is snbstantially the same. 

Iiady of the Bleeding Heart, 
Ellen Conglas. The cognisance of the 
Douglas family is a “bleeding heart."— 
Sir W. Scott, Lady of the Lake (1810). 

Lady of the Lake (A), a harlot. 
(Anglo-Saxon, /do, “ a present.") A 
“gmnea-fowl" or “guinea-hen" is a 
simiLar term. 

But for the diirprancf* mamitM iit tkri 
’r«ist «lVM unii ‘ Udln of (he lake ‘ 

8. ihitler, BuUtbrat, hi 1 tlSTBI 

I^ady of the Lalx (Tfie), Nnnuc [ih'],' 
one of the damsels of the lake, that king 
PelUnure took to his court. Mcilin, m 
bis dotage, fell in love wich her, when 
hhe wheedled him out of ail Ins h^'crcts, 
and enclosed him in a rock, where he 
died (pt. i. 60). Subsequently, Nimuo 
married bir relloas (pt. i. 81, 82). (Sec 
next art.) 

So upon k time it happenoJ thnt Morllii tbowed 
Nimne in n roch wherma «u n groat womWr, and 
by fliH,tiantntrnt, wbtrh nant undoi a Rtono 
So, Iv her tubUe ciafl and irurkliig, Jie made Merlin 
go under that ttoho • . . nnd lo ninnghr that be lunrr 
e line out again. So ehe deportetl, and itft Merlin —Sir 

llak^. tfbfenr tfl'rinte Artnnr, L SO (1470). 

Tennyson, in his Idylls of the King 
(“Merlin nnd Vivien"), makes Vivien 
the enchantress who wheedled old Merlin 
out of hlb secrets: and then, “in a hollow 
oak," she shut mm fast, and there “he 
lay as dead, and lost to life, and use, and 
name, and fame.” 

This seems to be an error. At any rate, 
it j* not in accordance with the Mart 
vAtthiir of Caxton renown. 

jLtdif of the Lah (TAc), Niueve. It is 
' evident from the narrative w'hether 
^neve u not the same person as Nimue, 
mWtiiafc one of riie two (probably the 
latte) la not a typographical error. 

?»• W», UuUomf alinurifriendly 

^ Jo taw bow dMt^ed; wd there- 

wr* w Uidr «f tta taka Uu^iBbt ttusw, esine into 


the Aireit to leek ebr teuneelot du take.—Sfr T, Malocr. 
XMorv (tTMnee drtowr. U. 97 (1470). 

Tta feaeti that ondargraiitid tta Uxtf did him [JrAiir] 

make, 

AmA ttaie how be eijoyed the tady of the take. 

Dreyton, PtHyolbUm. Iv. (1019). 

Ijadjj of the Lake (TAc). Vivienne (3 
syl.) IS called La Dame du Laa^ and 
dwdt cn la marche de la petite Brctaigne. 
She stole Lancelot in his infancy, and 
plunged with him into her home lake; 
hence was Lancelot called du Lac. When 
her prot€y€ was grown to manhood, she 
presented him to king Arthur. 

Xady of the Lake ( The), Ellen Douglas, 
onco a favourite of king James; but 
when her father fell into disgrace, she 
retired with him into the vicinity of 
Loch Katrine.—Sir W. Scott, Ixtay of 
the Lake (1810). 

Lady of the Lake and Arthur's 
Sword. The Lady of the Lake gave to 
king Arthur tho sword “Excalibur.” 
“ \Vell," said she, “ go into yonder barge 
and row yourself to the swurd, and lake 
it." So ArtJiur and Merlin came to the 
sword that a hand held up, and took it 
by the handles, and the arm and hand 
went under the lake again (pt. i. 23). 

'liiis I,ady of the Lake asked in re¬ 
compense the head of sir Balin, because 
he had slain her brother; but tho king 
refused the request. Then said Balin, 
“ Evil be ye found ! Ye would have my 
head; therefore ye shall lose thine own." 
So saying, with his sword he smote off 
her head m the presence of king Arthur. 
—Sir T. Malory, Utbtory ot Krince 
Arthur, i. 28 (1470). 

Lady of the Mercians, lEthelflscd 
or El'nida, daughter of king Alfred. 
She married lEthclred chief of that por¬ 
tion of Mercia not claimed by the Danes. 

Lady of the Sun, Alice Perreni 
^r Pierce), a mistress of Edward 111. of 
England. She was a married woman, 
and had been lady of the bed-chamber 
to queen Philippa. Edward lavished on 
her both riches and honours; but when 
the kipg was dying, she stole his jewels, 
and even the rings from his fingers. 


Lady with a 

Nightingde (1820- 


Lamp, Florence 
)• 


On Englaad’e uinili. ., 
k tady with n tamp ehall itend ... 

A noble type 01 sood, 
neKdo woawHhood. 

Longfellow, Santo rtUmtla. 

Ladies* Bock, Stirling (Scotland) 

InfheeMllebffl iiab<^woel)ed *‘Tbe VeUey.*con> 
ptehwdlsg kbwl aa eere, ... fur iueUniP and touraip 
inwto .»• Uloiclr sdjololng. <. la ■! himU iveky .. • 
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motmt eaOed ’‘Ibe tadiMf HU,** niters Um fidr ohm Of 
tl«« cowt toOk their lUtlon to behold tbeie 
lilnUBOk MUtorp (tf mr^inoMr«^ S 32 . 

Xiaer'tes (8 son of roliinios 
lord chamberlain or Denmark, and 
broiher of Ophelia. He is indneed by 
the kinc to challenge Hamlet to a 
‘♦friendh'” duel, but poisons hb own 
rapier. lie wonnds Hamlet; and in ilie 
acufHe which ensues, the combatants 
change swords, and Hamlet wounds 
Tjiert§s, so that both die.—Sl^kespearc, 
Hcemlet (1596). 

Laer^tes (3 5.y?.), a Dane, whose life 
Gastaras Vasa had spared in battle. He 
becomes the trusty attendant of Chris¬ 
tiana, daughter of the king of Sweden, 
and never proves ungrateful to Uie noble 
Swede.—II. Brooke, Gustavaa Tasa 
(1730). 

Xiaer'tes’s Son, Ulysses. 

But vheii hli <tiinni mUi moarnful rangte teU 
WtaiU dtre distren^ LirrUs' Ain befell. 

The atream.% [nraiidenns thro’ thi. ituze of VO«, 

Sid tmaxA sympsUbi the heart o'eiHoa 

Faieouer, Tlta Shtpiert-iA, liL 1 (1756). 

XiOfeu, an old French lord, sent to 
couduct Bertram count of Bousillon to 
the king of France, by whom he was 
invited to the royal court.—Sbake*>pcarc, 
A!Fs WeU that Ends Well (1598). 

Xiftfontaine (The Eanish)^ llans 
Christian Andersen (1805-1876). 

liafontaine of the Vaudeville. 
So C. F, PanariFls called (1691-1705). 

Xiag'ado, capital of Balnibarbi, cele¬ 
brated for its grand school of projector^, 
where the scholars have a technical edu¬ 
cation, being taught to make pincushions 
from softened granite, to extract from 
cucumbers the sunbeams which ripened 
them, and to convert ice into gunpowder. 
—Swift, Gulliver's Trot?e/s (“ Voyage to 
Lapu^ta,” 172G). , 

Xa Grange and his friend Du 
Croisy pay their addresses to two young 
ladies whose heads have been turned 
by novels. The girls think their man¬ 
ners too natural to be aristocratic, so the 
gentlemen send to them their lackeys, os 
*<the marquis of Mascarille " and the 
viscount of Jodelet." The girls are de¬ 
listed with their “ aristocratic visitors; ” 
but when the game has been played far 
«nonS> masters enter and unmask 
v^le trick. By this means the girls 
ozs tanght a moat useful lesson, wimout 
snltttrilMr any serious ill consequences.— 
Molihiai Xss EnUdeus^ Stdioules (1659). 


Xiaidsr (Eonald), one of (he 
at Portauferry.—Sir W. Scott, < 
wring (time, George II.). 


nsaners 
ly J&l. 


Xiaila (2 syli), a Moorish muden, of 
great boauty and purity, w^ho loved 
Alanuol, a youUi worthy of her. The 
fariier disapproved of the match; and 
they elopedj were pursued, and overtaken 
near a mecipice on the QuadalhoroS (4 
sr/l.). They climbed to the top of the 
precipice, and the father bade his fol« 
lowers discharge their arrows at them. 
Laila and Manuel, seeing death to be 
inevitable, threw themselves from the 
precipice, and perished in the fall. It is 
from this incident that the rock was 
called “ The Lovers’ Leap.” 

And oveiT Moorish nrnld enn tell 
Where Leila Uee who loved so WeU] 

And evenr youth who inums thore^ 

Bnys for Menuet's soul a umyer. 

Southrv, The Lmmr’t ntn'k (a bulad, 179% taken OvR. 

Maiiaoa, Da ta PtMa de lei i^morotfee). 


Lnila^ daughter of Okba the sorcerer. Tt 
vras decreed that cither Laila or Thalaba 
must die. Thalaba refused to redeem 
his own life by killing Laila ; and Okba 
cxultingly cried, “As thou bast disobeyed 
the voice of Allah, God bath abandoned 
thee, and this hour is mine.” So saying, 
lie rushed on the youth ; but Laila, mter- 
vening to protect him, received the blow, 
and was killed. Thalaba lived on, and 
the spirit of Laila, in the form of a green 
bird, conducted him to the simorg 
which he sought, that he might be directed 
to Dom-Dauiel, the caveru “ under 
roots of the ocean.”—Southey, Tkdcda 
Eostroyer^ x. (1797), 


Xia'is (2 syL), a generic name for a 
courtezan. Lai's was a Greek faetse^ra, 
who sold her favours for 41200 Englisli 
money. When Demosthenes was told 
the amount of the fee, he said he had 
“no mind to buy repentance at such a 
price." One of her great admirers was 
Diog'ends the cynic. 

This la the eanae 

Th4t Lan lead* »lady's life aloft. 

Q. GwkoI^ fkeBteele OUu (jiM 1S77). 

Xiake PoetB (Tke)t Wordsworth,. 
Southey, and Coleridge, who lived abo^ 
the lakes of Cumberland. Accords^ to- 
Mr, Jeffrey, the conductor of the ^Un- 
burgh ifsuSno, they combined &e senti¬ 
mentality of Rousseau with the simplieity 
of Kotzebue imd the homeliness gt C<|{W- 

B r. Of thd same school werb Latntb 
oyd, and Wilson. Also called 
and **LidKists*’* 



LAKEDION* 531 LAUIUA. 

'!'■ . . . . I, .,,■■■■ ■ . . . 


Laked'ion (he name ^ven 

in h'xance to the Wandering Jew {q.v,), 

Tfftllft Bookh* the supposed daughter 
of Aumngzebe emperor of Delhi. She 
was betrothed lo Aliris sultan of Ijesscr 
Bucharia. On her journey from Delhi 
to Cashmere, she was entertained by 
Fer'amorz, a young Persian poet, with 
whom she fell in love, and unbounded 
was her delight when she discovered that 
Die young poet was the sultan to whom 
she was betrothed.—T. Moore, Lalla 
Eookh (1817). 

liambert {GcneraVi, parliamentary 
leader.—Sir W. Scott, Woodbtoch (lime, 
Commonwealth). 

Zomftert {Sir John), Uie dnpe of Dr. 
Cantwell “the hypocrite." He enlcrl.nns 
him as his guest, settles on bun d£l()U a 
year, and tries to make his daughter 
Charlotte marry him, nlthougli lie is 50 
and she is under 20. Ilia eyes are opened 
at length by the mercenary and licentious 
conduct of the doctor. Lady Lambert 
assists in exposing Inm, but old lady 
Lambert remains to the last a believer 
in the “saint." In Moliero’s comedy, 
“Orgon" takes the place of Lambert, 
“Mae. Pnmelle” of the old lady, and 
“ Tartuffe " of Dr. Cantwell. 

Lady Jjombcrt, the gentle, loving wife 
of sir J abn. By a atrat^em, she con\ i nces 
bet husband of Dr. Cantwcirs true cha¬ 
racter. 

Colonel Lnmhert, son of sir John and 
lady Lambert. He assists in unmasking 

the hypocrite." 

Chartuitc Lambert, daughter of sir John 
and lady Lambert. A pretty, bright girl, 
somewhat giddy and fond of tensing her 
swectlieart Damley (sec act i. 1).—L 
Bickerstaff, TAe Ilypoorite (1769). 

Ijambounie {Michael), a retainer of 
the earl of Leicester.—fcJir W. Scott, 
Kenitworth (time, Elizabctb). 

Iiambro, a Greek pirate, father of 
Haidde (o.o.).—^Byron, Lon Juan, iii. 26, 
etc. (1820). 

W» wmSm Uiat our irntMtlir i> most exdted br th« 
•gent. wotr-Uke nffirrinf of Lambro, when he expenenm 
**iaa^tQ<leef pwilngltii own door without awelcome,” 
nd nu "the Inooeenee of t)^ mreet child " rmllutcd.— 

•** The original of this character was 
major Lambro, who was captain (1791) 
of a Russian piratical sqnaaron, whicu 
plundered the islands of the Greek 
Afidiipelsm>,anddidgrcatdamage. When 
hw st^DOuron was attacked by seven 
Algerine corsairs^ nwjot Lambro was 


wounded, bat escaped. The incidents 
referred to in canto vi., etc., are historicat. 

Iiamderg oad Gtelchossa. Gel- 
chossa was beloved by Lamderg and 
UUin son of Cairbar. The rivals fought, 
and Uiliu fell. Lamderg, all bleeding 
with wounds, just reached Gelchossa In 
announce the death of his rival, and ex¬ 
pired also. “Ihreo days Gelchos-iSi 
mourned, and then the hunters found her 
cold," and all three were buried in one 
grave.—Ossian, Fayjal, ii. 

liame ( The), 

Johan de Meung, called “Clopind," 
because he was lame and hobbled. 

TyrtjBus, the Greek poet, was called Hie 
lame or hobbling poet, because he intro- 
(luev'd the pentameter verse alternately 
wiUi tiic hexameter. Thus his distich 
consisted oi one line w'ith six feet and 
one line witli only five. 

The Lame Kimj, Charles II. of Naples, 
Boitcux (1218, 1289-1309). 

Lamech’s Song. “Ye wives of 
Lnnicch, heaikeu unto my speech; for 1 
have sl^in a man to my wounding, and .i 
young man to my hurt! If Cain sball be 
ai enged sev’cnfold, truly Ijamcch seventy 
and sevenfold.”— Gen. iv. 23, 21. 

As mpfh (T«w old, h» eye* litcime dim, and finally 
all 'ttcht naa token from them and Tiilid din, his son 
led him ti] (he liuiid viliiii be walkyd .ibinid. And it 
c line to (I IS* . . that he led hi* fatlior into the fleitta to 

hunt, and sud to hi* father “ lol jnndir 1> a beast of 
liny 'hoot thine arrow III Ui It due.iioii ' Leinechdiil 
a. Ill* *on had *tiuken. and tl e tn-ow struik Cidn, wlin 
1 , IS w liking iilhr oiT, and kiUetl linn Kow wbe i 
III met b . , saw fnej tb.it le Iiul killfd U.iln, bu 

tieiiil led cvtedlncl} . . .ind bcuia blind he saw not 
hi, VIM, hilt struek the lad* held between hi* bands, and 
kilted him Ami ho (.tiid to hi* wive*, A& anil 
Zillnli, " IJ&ten to my mice, ve wives of I^niueh. ... I 
have sltin a man tj iny hurt, and a child to my 'wound 
liiAl —Tht TaimuA, L 

Jjainin'ak, Basque fairies, little 
folk, wlio live under giound, and some¬ 
times come into liouses down Hie chimney, 
in Older to change a fairy child for a 
human one. They bring good luck wiHi 
diem, but insi.st on great cleanliness, and 
always give their orders in words the 
very opposite of their intention. Thev 
bate c}ian.‘h bells. Ever)' Basque I.iam iAak 
is named Guillen (William). (See Say 
AXD Mkax.) 

liaznington,a follower of sirGcoffrey 
Peveril.—Sir W. Scott, Feverd o/t/te Peak 
(time, Charles II.). 

Iiaml'ra, wife of Champeniel, and 
daughter of Vertaignd (2 syl.) a noble¬ 
man and a judge.—Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, The Little lau^er (1647)« 
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T.A.TTtlHir< (Mrs. Alke)i companion to 
Mrs. Betbune BiUiol.—Sir W. Swtt, The 
BigfdcMd Wifkw (time, George 11.). 

IiamxJias. At latter LammaSy never; 
e^uiviUent to Suetonius’s ‘^Greck kalends.” 

T.ii.TTiTtiilriTi, a blood-thirsty builder, 
who btiilt and baptized bis castle with 
blood. He was long a nursery ogre, like 
Lunsford.— Scotch Ballad. 

Xiammle (^Alfred), a "mature young 
gentleman, with too much nose on his 
face, too much ginger in his whiskers, 
too much torso in his waistcoat, too much 
sparkle in bis studs, his eyes, his buttons, 
his talk, his teeth.” lie married Misi 
Akershem, thinking she had money, and 
she mamed him ^ under the s.amc de¬ 
lusion ; and the two kept up a fine 
ipiiearance on nothing at all. Alfred 
Lammic had many schemes for m.iking 
money: one was to oust Ibikesinith from 
his post of secretary to Mr. Ihubn, and 
get his wife .adopted ly 3Ir'*. Bofiln in the 
place of Bella Wilfer; but Mr. Boitlii 
saw through the scheme, and Lainmle. 
with his wife, retired to live on the Con¬ 
tinent. In public they api'car^d very 
loving and amiable to each other, but led 
at home a cat-and-dog life. 

Sophronla Ijuamh, wife of Alfred 
Lammic. "A mature young lady, with 
raven locks, and complexion that lit up 
well when u'cll powd«red.*’—C. Biekens, 

C*Mr Mutual Invnd (ISGl;. 

• 

Xjamoracke (Sir), L.\Mi:r.ocKB, La- 
MORAKE, L.VMOUOt K, or LlMAKECKK, 
one of the knights of tlie Bound Table, and 
one of the three mo^t noted tor deeds of 
prowess. The other two were sir Launcelot 
and bir Tristram. SirLamoracke's father 
wasking Pellinoreof Wales, who slew king 
Lot. His brothers were sir Aglavale and 


unda. and ilr tamerariia with th« wifti et kbig 
that was his aunt,"— Worki, 3M (fourth stttt.}. 

Iiamoroe' (2 syl.), a woman of bad 
reputation, who inveigles young Mirabel 
into her house, whore lie would have been 
murdered by four bravoes. if Oriaua, 
dressed as a page, had not been by.— 
G. Farquhar, The Inconstant (1702). 

Ziamourette’s Kiss (A), a kiss of 
peace when there is no peace; a kiss of 
apparent reconciliation, but with secret 
hostility. On July 7, 1792, the abbd 
Lamourette induced the different factions 
of the Legislative Assembly of France to 
lay aside their difference.^; so the deputies 
of the Hoyalists, Constitutionalists, 
Girondi.'its, Jacobins, and Orlcnnist.s, 
rushed into each others’ .arms, and the 
king was sent for, that he might see 
“how these Cliristians loved one another 
but tlie reconciliation was liardly made 
when the old animosities burst forth more 
furiously than ever. 

liampad'ion. a lively, petulant 
courtezan. A n<amc common in the later 
Greek comedy. 

Xjaxn'pedo, of Lacedasmon. She wa<i 
daughter, wife, sibter, and mother of a 
king. Agrijipina was granddaughter, 
wife, sibter, and mother of a king.— 
Tacitus. Auim/c.s, xii. 22, .‘17. 

I The wife of Bayinond Ber'enger 

(count of Proveme) was grandmother of 
four king.s, for her four daughters 
married four kings; Margaret married 
Louis IX. king of France; Eleanor 
married Henry HI. king of England; 
Sancha married Richard king of the 
Romans; and Beatrice married Charles I. 
king of Naples and Sicily. 

Lain'jv-do, a country apothecary-sur¬ 
geon, without practice; so poor and ill- 
fed that he was but "the sketch and 


sir Percjval; sir Tor, who'^e mother w.as 
the wife of Aries the cowherd, was Ids 
half-brother (pt. ii. 108). Sir I.amurackc 
was detected by the sons of king Lot in 
adultery with their mother, and they 
conspired his death. 


sir Oaw«in and iiU ihree hristUren, rir Agrnwnln. Ur 
Gaherit. and air Modred, met Uini Itir lar/toraeAf} In a 
privy ptw%, Mid time they alcw bia bor«e, ilien they 
Mwritt with him on foot for ynon than three houre, both 
iMfotw bim behind hla Imk. and all-to hewed him In 
pfom—^ f. Bfoioir. BtHUnr}! oI /Vince inJwr, U. 144 

EevJ. 

Bosor AaeliMn nyi: “Hio wliole pleaanre of la Morte 
dTrirtAnr ftudetb In two apodal pnyntM: In open man- 
■Imudtwr Mid bold Iwrdye, In which bovke they are 
fmwtdi tb« noblaat fcm^ta that doe kill mo^it men with, 
amiwruddn’l^. Mid eomoltfonlwt adnlteriea oyautleat 
Mttr uuiaoalolB with the wife of kinR Arthur bia 
ZrSulm tlw wife of uns Msrhe hia 


e outline of a man.” He says of himself: 

Attho’ to care men he bejond my dcUI, 

Ha bald, indeed, if 1 can t keep them ill. 

J. Tobin, T7m UtyneytMon. UL 3 (1804). 

Ziampliiffli {Will), a smuggler.—Sir 
W. Scott, Itedgauntht (time, George 

HI.). 

Ziancd (1 syl.), falconer and ancient 
servant to the father of Valentine the 

f allant who would not he persuaded to 
eep his estate.—Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Wil vsilhofut Money (1622). 

Iianoelot pt Lauxckiatt Gobim>v 
servant of Shylock, famous for bis soU* 
loquy whether or not he diould run away 
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from bis muster.—Shakespeare, Merchant 
of Vmk$ (1538). 

Thrioton was tnlmHable in sndi parti ni 

'* UuiKelbt." and “Touchstone” in At reu/<«« it. In 
rlQWits' parts he never had ins equal, sud ueru will.— 
Baker. CArenfeiaa 

Iianoelot du Lac, by Ulricli of 
Zazikoyen, the most ancient poem of the 
Arthtirian scries. It is the adventures 
of a young knight, gay and joyous with 
nnirnal spirits end Ught-hcartedness. 
(See Laun’CKI.ot. 1—Orttf of the miniie- 
9ongs of Germany (twelfth century). 

Lancelot du Lac and Tarquin. 
Sir liOncelot, seeking advcnturcb, met 
with a lady who pra 5 'ed him to deliver 
certain knights of the Round Table front 
the power of Tarquin. Coming to a 
river, he saw a copper basin hung on a 
tree for gong, and he struck it so hard that 
it broke. 1 his brought out Tarquin, ami 
a furious combat ensued, in which Tanjuin 
was slain. Sir Lancelot then liboratetl 
three score and four knights, who had 
been made captives by Tarquin. (See 
Launcelot.)—P ercy, Jictipief, I. ii.!). 

Lancelot of the Lailt:, a Scotch 
metrical romance, taken from the French 
Lnunci'lot da Lac, Onliot, a neighbour¬ 
ing king, inv'adcd Arthur’s territories, and 
captured the castle of lady MelyhiUt 
among others. _ Wlien sir Lnnctlol went 
to chastise Galiot, he saw queen Guine¬ 
vere, and fell in love with her. The 
French romance makes Galiot submit to 
king Arthur; but the Scoteh tale termi- 
nates witli his capture. (Sec Lai xc’E- 

LOT.) 

Land of Beulah, land of rest, re¬ 
presenting that peace of mind which some 
true Giristians experience prior to death 
(Isaiah Ixii, 4).—Runyan, I'llgrim's Pro- 
gressf i. (IG78). 

Land of Joy. Worms, in Germany,* 
was so called by the minnesingers, from 
its excellent wine. 

Landey'da (^*the desolation of the 
country **), the miraculous banner of the 
ancient Danes, on which was wrought a 
raven by the daughters of Regner Lod- 
^k. It was under this banner that 
Hardrada and Tostig attacked Harold at 
the battle of Stamford Bridge, a little 
before the battle of Senlac (Bastings). 

Iiandi (The Fite of the), Charle¬ 
magne showed to pilgrims once a year 
^ relics of the chapel in Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Charles is Chauve removed the relics to 
JPlariii and,pchihited them once a year in 


a large field near the boulevard St. Denis 

f P’nee}. A procession was subsequently 
ormed, and a fair held the first Monday 
after St. Barnabas’s Day. 

It) mot Inttn tneHetum riimlSe un Jour «t an lien 
indtguSi pour quelque iisKinbl4e da peuple. VI, ehengt 
d'alMrd en «, lu fut ddfiiiltlvement eo «. On dlt dnm 
nirCMaliement, an lieu dinrifctam; I’iniUet', I’endt'e; 
tundtt, et wifln landU—A, l)uina% VBvrotMpt, L 

Landois (Petcr)^ tbc favourite minis¬ 
ter of the due de Bretagne. — Sir W. 
Scott, Anne of Geierstein (time, Edward 
IV.). 

Landscape Gardening (Father 
of), Lonotre (1613-1'00). 

Lane (Jane), daughter of Thomas, 
and sister of colonel John Lane. To save 
king Charles IT. after the battle of 
Worcester, she rode behind him from 
Bentley, in Staffordshire, to the house 
of her cousin Mrs. Norton, near Bristol. 
For this act of loyalty, the king granted 
the family the following armorial device: 
A strawberry horse saliant (couped at the 
fiank), bridied, bitted, and ^mished, 
supporting between its feet a royal crown 
proper, filotto: Garde te roy. 

Lane ( The), Drury Lane. 

Thm were mniried actreMcs In bb compiu<j> wben he 
maiiaqi d the G.irdm and afterward* the Uine.--T«mpl« 
Bar (W. U. Macreadjr;, 76 (1875). 

Laneliani (Master F(^rt), clerk of 
the council-chamber door. 

Sybil Lanrham, his wife, one of the 
revellers at Kenilworth Castle.—Sir W. 
Scott, Kcnilaorth (time, Elizabeth). 

Langcale (The laird of), a leader in 
the covenanters’ army.—Sir W. Scott, 
Old Mortality (time, Charles U.). 

Langley (Sir Frederick), a suitor to 
Miss Vore, and one of the Jacobite con¬ 
spirators with the laird of Ellieslaw.—Sir 
W. Scott, The Black Dwarf (time, Anne). 

Langosta (Duke of), the Spanish 
nickname of Aosta the elected king of 
Spain. The word means "a locust” or 
“ plunderer.” 

Language (17ic Primeval), 
Psamotichus. an Egyptian king, wish¬ 
ing to ascertain what language Nature 
gave to man, shut up two infants where 
no word was ever uttered in their hear¬ 
ing. Wien brought before the king, they 
said, bekos (“toast”).— Uerodotos, li. 2. 

Frederick II. of Sweden tried the same 
experiment. 

James IV. of Scotland, in the fifteenth 
centun', shut up two infants in the Isle 
of Inchkcith, with only a dumb attenoant 
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to trait DU ^em, witii t}ie same object in 
view. 

Xiaxwuase Characteristics. 
CtharlM Quint used to say, ‘‘1 speak 
Gttmati to my horses, S{>aTiish to my 
hovsehold, Frlmch to my friends, and 
Italian to my mistress.” 

The Persians say, the serpent in paradise 
spoke Arabic (the most suasive of all 
languages); Adam and Eve spoke Per¬ 
sian (the most poetic of all languages); 
and tile angel Gabriel spoke Turkish (the 
most menacing of all languages).—Char¬ 
din, Travels (1686). 

lianguage gwen to Man to 
Conceal fils Thoughts. Said by 
Montrond, but generally ascribed to 
Talleynuid. (See Talle^h-Vxd.) 

Zianfl^sh (Lydia), a romantic young 
lady, who is for ever reading sen-iational 
Bovels, and moulding her behaviour on 
the characters which she reads of in these 
books of fiction. Hence she is a very 
fem^e Quixote in romantic notions of a 
Hcntiniental type (sec act i. ‘Jj.—Sheri¬ 
dan, T/ie Jitrali (177fi). 

Mia Mrilnn ri77J-18J7] colled on S^e^■(UII. and «u 
requHted to read tSe teenss of I.\dia LtnKiii'.h and 
Mik Mala|)roi> Itnm Tb* Jitealt. Slie felt fnghteiitd, 
and answered, with the ruiivr, iinafTected tnannor which 
fcheretained thnnigh tile, “1 dare nut, 't, 1 would rather 
read to all Enslaiid. But au{>|iu^e, sir, >ou do me the 
honour of reading them to niet" There van tomrttimg 
w nBaasunnng u,d childliSo in the iA,|uest, tliat the 
inuaiter enterea' into t)>e oddity of it, and read to her 
uMrir the whole play.—Boaden. 

• 

lian'o, a Scandinavian lake, which 
emitted in autnmn noxious vapours. 

Bo dwells hy the wmteit of Iaho, which sencU forth the 
vapour of death.—Osuuu, Ibc H'ac <g/nM-f Aomi. 

^ Iianternize (2b) is to spend one’s 
time in literary triiies, to write books, 
to waste time in “ brown studie,-.,” etc.— 
Babelais, FantuyritLl, v, 83 (1545). 

Xiantem-Xiand, the land of authors, 
Whose works are their lanterns. The in¬ 
habitants, called ‘‘Lantemers” (Lanter- 
twi»\ are bachelors and masters of arts, 
doctors, and professors, prelates and 
divines of the council of Trent, and ail 
otherwise ones of the emrth. Here are the 
laatoms of Aristotle, EpicOros, and Aris- 
tof^itoSs; the dark earthen lantern of 
Epictfitos, the duplex lantern of Martial, 
aad many others. The sovereign was a 
queen when Pontag'nid visited the realm 
to nudte inquiry about the “ Oracle of 
the Holy Bottle.”—^Babelais, Pantagruel, 
v. as, aa (1545). 

IiaHtWroola, pretenders to science, 
qnadti of all sor^ and authors generally. 


They are the inhabitanta of Lantern- 
land, and their literary productions are 
“lanterns.”—Rabelais, Faniaoruel, v, H, 
83 (1645). 

Xioocoon [Za.oP.o.on], a Trojan 
priest, who, w'ith his two sons, was 
crushed to death by serpents. Ihomson, 
in his Liberty, iv., has described the 
group, which represents these three in 
their death agony. It was discovered in 
1506, in the Lams of Titus, and is now 
in the Vatican. This exquisite gmup 
was sculptured at the command of Titus 
by Agesander, Polydorns, and Atheno- 
doTus, in the fifth century b.c.—■'^ rgil, 
JSnek, ii. 201-227. 

Ziaodami'a, wife of Protesila'os who 
was slam at the siege of Troy. She 
prayed that she might be allowed to 
convori-e with her dead husband for three 
hours, and her request was granted; but 
when her husband returned to hadds, she 
accompanied him thither. 

Wordsworth has a poem on this 
subject, entitled Laodamia, 

lioodice'a, now LataMa, noted for 
its tobacco and sponge. — See iii. 
14-18. 

liapet (3font.), a model of pol- 
trooner}', the very “Ercles’ Vein” of 
fanatical cowardice. M. Lapet would 
fancy the world out of joint H no one 
gave him .-i tweak of the nose or log of 
the car. lie was the author of a book on 
the punctilios of duelling.” 1 —Beaumont 
and bletcher, Ifice Valour or T/u Fas-’ 
siunate Madman (1647), 

Xiappet, the glory of all chamber¬ 
maids.—H. Fielding, T/te Miser. 

Ijapraick (Lattrie), friend of Stoenie 
Steenson, in Wandering Willie’s tale,— 
•Sir W. Scott, Fcdyauntlet (time, George 

1 n.)» 

liaprel, the rabbit, in the beast-epic 
entitled Mcynard tlw Fox (1498). 

Iiapu'ta, the dying island, inhabited 
by scientific quacks. Tl»is is the “ Latt- 
tem-land ” of Rabelais, where wise ones 
lantemi^ed, and were so absorl^ in 
thought, that certain attendants, ctdled 
“ Flappers,” were appointed to dap them 
on the mouth ana ears with blown 
bladders, wheif ^eir attrition to mtm* 
dane matters was required.—’Swift 
(Oliver's Travels (“ Voyage to Laphta,” 
1726). 
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Xiwra* tbo name assumed by Conrad 
dha eoxsair after tbe death of Medo'ra. 
On his return to his native country, he 
ivai recognized by sir JBzzelin at the 
dable of Mrd Otho, and charged home by 
him. Lata arran^d a duel for the day 
foUowing, but sir Ezzelin disappeared 
nyatetioasly. Sabseqaentl}'’,I.ara headed 
H rebellion, and vras shot by Otho.— 
Byron, Xara (1814). 

Xttra (TXa Seven Sons of), sons of 
Oonaalez Gustios do Lara, a Castilian 
hero, brother of Ferdinand Gonzalez 
■emmt of Castile. A ouarrel having ansen 
between Gustios ana Rodrigo Ymasonez 
his brotber-ia-lawj Rodrigo caused him 
to be imfirisoned m Cor'dova, and then 
allnred his seven nephews into a ravine, 
where they were all slain by an ambus- 
'Cadc, after performing prodigies of valour. 
While in prison, ^ida, daughter of 
Almanzor the Moorish prince, fell in love 
with Gustios, and became the mother of 
Mudarra, who avenged the death of his 
«even brothers (a.d. 993). 

Lope de Vega has mode this the 
subject of a Spanish drama, .which has 
several imitations, one by Malleiiile, in 
J886,—SeeFerd. Denis, Chroniqmit Chvm- 
leresques d’A’spfujne (1839). 

liOrder (TTie Dou^jlas), the flour, 
meal, wheat, and malt of Douglas Castle, 
emptied on tbe floor by good lord James 
jSougtas, in 1307, when he took tbe 
'Castte from the English garrison. ILav- 
ing shaved in all the barrels of food, he 
next emptied all tho wine and ale, and 
then, having slain the garrison, threw the 
dead bodies into this disgusting mess, 
*‘to eat, dnnk, and be merry."—iiir W'. 
Bcott, I'alcs of a Grandfather, ix. 

'Wodloioe's Larder is a similar moss. 


place, bat Hume the philosopher heard 
of the circumstance, and removed the 
sick man to his own house. Here, with 
good nursing, La Roche recovered, and a 
strong friendship sprang up between tlie 
two. Hume even accompanied La Roche 
to his manse in Berne, ^ter the lapse of 
three years, Hume was informed that 
Mademoiselle was about to be married 
to a young Swiss officer, and hastened to 
Berne to be present at the wedding. On 
reaching tbe neighbourhood, ho obsen'od 
some men HI ling up a grave, and found 
on inquiry that Mademoiselle had just 
died of a broken heart. In fact, her 
lover had been shot in a duel, and the 
shock was too much for her. The old 
pastor bore up heroically, and Hume 
admired tho faith which could sustain a 
man in such an affiiriion.—II. Mackenzie, 
“ Story of •Idi Roche " (in Tlte Mirror), 

liars, the emperor or over-king of the 
ancient Etruscans. A khedivo, satrap, 
ornmdcr-kiiig, was called lUc^ma. Thus 
the king of Prussia, as emperor of 
Germany, is lars, but the king of ^voria 
is a lucivno. 

Tlicra be tbirtv chosen prophets, 

, 7hei»i<«stof tbslind. 

Who olway bi lots Por son*. 

Both laom and ev«iiu)( etaad 

'f.ord MacauUv. tam of Aneleni Romt 
(‘'Horatitu,”lz, ISC) 

Iiartmnor, petty king of Berirathon, 
one of tho Scandinavian islands. He 
w.as dethroned by his son Utbal, but 
Fingal sent Osaian and Toscar to his aid. 
Uthal was slain in single combat, and 
Larthmor was restored to his throne.— 
Ostiian, Berrathon. 

liarthon, the leader of the Fir-bolg 
or Belgdi of Britain who settled in the 
southern parts of Ireland. 


It consisted of the dead bodies of the 
garrison of Ardrossan, in Ayrshire, cast 
mto the dungeon keep. The castle was 
surprised by mm in the reign of Edward I. 


lArthon, tho flnt of Bolsa's roeo who tnmlleA In tl>o 
irinda Wbito-bokomei) spmnd tho *all$ of tho king 
toworda atreomy Iiilsfall IfrotandJ. Dan nlRht waa 
roIli>d liefon him, with Its skirts of mbit Uncwatnnt 
blew tbe winda and rolled bun &om mro to wave.— 
Omuui, reihont, tU 


Ziardoon (Lady Bed)), a caricature of 
<fiue life, tiie “princess of dissipation," 
and the “ greatest gamester of theliiraes." 
iShe becomes engaged to sir Charles 
Dupely, and says, **to follow fashion 
where we feel shame, is the strongest of 
«li hypocrisy, and ftom this moment I 
trounce it.”-^. fiurgoyne, The Maud of 
the Oaks. 


Iiascaris, a citizen.—Sir W. Scott, 
Count Robert of Baris (time, Rufus). 

Xias-Ca'sas, a noble old Spaniard, 
who vainly attempted bo put a stop to 
the barbarities of his conntirj’mem and 
even denounced them (act i. 1).—Sheri¬ 
dan, Bizarro (1799, altered from Kotze¬ 
bue). 


Xift BocAie, a Swiss pastor, travelling 
Arongh France witii *hia daughter 
Margaret, was taken Ul, and like to die. 
fhare was only a wayside inn in the 


liasoelles (In^ Caroline), supposed 
to be Miss H. K. Braddon .—Athenetutni 
2073, p. 82 (C. R. Jackson). 

Iill8t Man (The), Charles Lj so 
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called by the parliamcntariane, meanlnj; 
ikt last man tcho toould wear a crown tn 
Great Britam. Charles 17. was called 
Son of (he Last Man.” 

Iiast of tLe Fathers, St. Bernard 
abbot of Clairvaux (1091-1153). 

Ijaat of the Qoths, Koderick, the 
thirty-fourth and last of the Yisigothic 
line of kings in Spain (414-711). lie was 
dethroned by the African Moors. 

Southey has an historical tale in 
blank verse, entitled Boderick, the La&t of 
the Ooths^ 

liast of the Greeks (27te), Philo;- 
poemen of Arcadia (n.c. 253-183). ^ 

Iiast of the Knights, Maximilian 
I, the Penniless^ emperor of Germany 
(1469, 1493-1519). 

Iiast of the Mo'hicans. Uncas 
the Indian chief is so called by F. 
Cooper in his novel of that title. 

The word ought to be pronounced 
Mo^hec\ianZf but custom has ruled it 
otherwise. 

liOSt of the Romans, Marcus 
Junius Brutus, one of the assassins of 
Oesar (b.c. 85-42). 

Cains Cassius Longinus is so called by 
Brutus (b,c. *-42). 

Abtius, a general who defended the 
Gauls against the Franks, and defeated 
Attila in 4i51, is so called by Procopius. 

(kmgireve is called by Pope, Oltimus 
Bomaniu (1670-1729). 

Horace Walpole is called Vltimus 
Boinanorum (1717-1797). 

Francois Joseph Terrasse Desbillons 
was called Ultimas J?omanus, from his 
elegant and pure Latinity (1751-1789). 

Iiast of the Tribunes, Cola di 

Kiensi (1813-1354). 

*„* Lord Lytton has a novel so* 
entitled (1885). 

Iioet of the Troubadours, 

Jacques Jasmin of Gascony (1798-1864). 

Iiast who Spoke Cornish (The). 
Roll Pentreath (1686-1777). 

Iiast Words. (See Dtimo Sat- 
ixos.) 

Itfth'eram, the barber at the Black 
Bear inn, at Darlington.—Sir W. Scott, 
Mcb Boy (time, George I.). 

I^atilmLOll, son of Nokih a British 
fsriteee. He invades Morven while Fingal 
b n Iteltuid with his anny; but Fingal 


returns unexpectedly. At dead of night, 
Ossian (Final’s son) and his friend Gaul 
the son of Momi go to the enemy's camp, 
and “strike the shield” to arouse the 
sleepers; then rush on, and a great 
slaughter ensues in the panic. Laihmon 
sees the two opponents moving oif, end 
sends a challenge to Gssian; so Ossian 
returns, and the duel begins, liathmon 
flings down his sword, and submits ; and 
Fingal, coming up, conducts Lathmon to 
his “ feast of snclls.” After passing the 
night in banquet and song, Fingal dis¬ 
misses his guest next morning, saying, 
** Lathmon, retire to th;i^lace; turn thy 
battles to other lands. The race of Mor¬ 
ven arc renowned, and their foes are tiio 
sons of the unhappy.”—Ossian, Lathmm» 

* 4 ,* In Ofthona he is again introduced, 
and Oitliona is called Lathmon’s brother. 

{OimromnuKhl feared the returaing tAthmon. tb» 
brother of unbappr Oithona —OHtan, OUhona. 

Iiat'imer (Mr. Balph), the supposed 
father of Darsie I^atimer, lutds sir Ajrthnr 
Darsie Kedgauntlet. 

Darsie Latimer^ alias sir Arthur Darsie 
Redeauntlct, supposed to be the son of 
Kal^ Latimer, but really the son of sir 
Henry Darsie Kedgauntlet, and grandson 
of sir Kedwald Kc^unUet. — Sir W, 
Scott, Jiedgamtlet (time, George 111.). 

Iiatin Church {Fathers of the)t 
Lactantius, HilKry, Ambrose of Milan, 
JcFome, Augustin of Hippo, and St. 
Bernard “ Last of the Fathers.” 

Iiati'nus, king of the Laurentions, 
who first opposed iEne'aSj but after¬ 
wards formed an alliance with him, and 
gave him his daughter Lavinia in mar¬ 
riage.—^Virgil, JSncid, 

Lati'nuij an Italian, who went with 
his five sons to the siege of Jerusalem. 
His eldest son was slain by Soljnmatt; 
the second son, AramantSs, running to 
his brother’s aid. was next slain; then 
the third son, SabFnus; and lastly Pious 
and Laurent^s, who were twins. Hie 
father, having lost his five sons, rudied 
madly on the soldan, and was slain also. 
In one hour fell the father and Ids flve 
sons.—Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1676), 

Iiatxuian Swain (2^), Endym'ton. 
So called because it was on mount Lst- 
mos, in Coria, that Cintbia Uhe moon} 
descended to hold converse with him. 

Xbon 4td«t not, Ctnlhla. worn tbo TAtmfin nrahi. 

, Olid. Art t/Lmh UL 

Iiato'na, mother of Apollo {the sun) 
and Diana {the moon). Some Lyoiaa 
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hindfl jeered at her ae she knelt by a 
fetuitain in Delos to drink} and were 
diangad into frogs. 

A» vlato tbow bind* tbtt ««re tnuitfomud to frogs 

Uotlod »t Lotonnli t«lii>born progear, 

wUel) atlor hddtbo aw <um 1 moon fn fe& 

MUton, Sonneth 

Xiatorch} dnke RoUo’s “ earwig," in 
tlie tragedy called TAe Bloody Brothcry 
by Beaumont and Fletcher (1639). 

Xiatro {Mar'cm Porcius)^ a Roman 
rhetorieiaa in the reign of Augustas; a 
Spaniard by birth. 

t toCMM Ok Riwl w tha dbclplM of Potcitu T>ntm, 
who, whan they bad made tbcimehea m pale aa thnr 
nutirttf hr drinking doeoctiona of cuoilii, bnaginixl them- 
Ml¥MM laariwd.—Lesaga, 041 Blot, ni. 911733). 

liaud (ArcAbisAqp). One day, when 
the ari^bishop was about to say grace 
before dinner, Archie Annstron^, the 
royal jester, begged permission of Charles 
1. to perform the office instead. The re¬ 
quest being granted, the wise foul said, 
“All ^xitse to God, and little Laud to 
the devil! ” the point of which i** much 
increased by the fact that the archbishop 
was a very small man. 


X>auderdale (TAe duke o/)p president 
of the privy council,—Sir \v. Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

IiaUjfh {Jupiter's). Jupiter, wo arc 
told, laughed incessantly for seven days 
after he was bom.—Ptol. Ilcphasstion, 
Nvv. Hist.y vii. 

Iiaueh where you Must, be 
Coodia where you Can.— J. Bur- 
guyue, TAe Maul of the-OakSy i. 2, 

Iiaughing Philosopher {TAc)y 
Demoo'ritos of Abde'ra (b.c. 460-3.W). 

He laughed or jeered at tlio feeble 
powers of man so wholly in the hands 
of fate, that nothing he did or said was 
uncontrolled. The “Crying Philosopher" 
was Heraclitos. 

Dr. Jeddlor, the philosopher, who 
looked upon the world as a “ great prac¬ 
tical joke, something too absurd to be 
considered seriously by any rational 
won."—C. Dickens, TAe Battle of Life 
(1846). 


XiaUghtor is situated in the midriff. 

Hm iportail Uughtor Swalbi Imm. ever eltUng, 
Deftei aU lumplib sriefr and wrinkled cara 

Fb. FlMohtt, Th* Purptt iOane (1633). 



the wine was made, Chalchas made a feast} 
and sent for the fellow to see how his 
prediction hod failed; and when he ap¬ 
peared, the soothsayer laughed so im¬ 
moderately at the would-bo prophet that 
he died.—Lord Lyttou, Tales of MUctuSy 
iv. 

Somewhat similar is the tale of An- 
cssos. This king of the Lel6g^s, in 
Samos, planted h vineyard, but was 
warned by one of his slaves that he 
would never live to taste the wine there¬ 
of. Wine was mailc from the grapes, 
and the king sent for his slave, and said, 
“ What do you think of your prophe<qr 
now?” The slave made answer, 
“There’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lipand tlie words were scarcely 
uttered, when the king rushed from table 
to drive out of his vinejard a boar 
which was laying waste the vines, but 
was killed in the encounter.—Pausanias. 

Crassuf died from laughter on seeing 
an ass eat thistles. Margutte the giant 
died of laughter on seeing an ape tryii^ 
to pull on his boots. Philemon or Phi- 
lomenOs died of laughter on seeing mi 
ass eat the Hgs provided for his own 
dinner (ZuciVm, i. 2). Zeuxis died of 
laughter nt sight of a bag which he had 
just depicted. 

Xiaunay (Vicomte de), pseudonym of 
Mdc. Emile dc Girardin (ne'e Delphine 
Gay). 

Xiaunce, the clownish secant of 
Prutheus one of the two “gentlemen 
of Verunn." He is in love w'lth Julia. 
Launce is especially famous for solilo¬ 
quies to his dog Crab, “the sourest- 
natured dog that lives.” Speed is the 
scrving-moii of Valentine 4he other 
“gentleman."—Shakespeare, Twe 
Gentlemen of Verona (1594). 

» Xiauncelot, bard to the countess 
Brcnhi Ida’s father.—Sir W. Scott, Count 
Jlobert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Launcclot (Sir), originally called Gala< 
hod, was the son of Ban king of Ben- 
wick (Brittany) and his wife Eicin (pt. i. 
CO). He was stolen in infancy by 
Vivienne the Lady of the Lake, who 
brought him up till he was presented to 
king Arthur and knighted. In conse¬ 
quence, he is usually called sir Launcelot 
du Lac. Ho was in “ the eighth degrra 
[or generation'] of our Saviour" (pt. iii. 
85); was uncle to sir Bors de Gsnis 
(pt. iii. 4) ; bis brother was sir Ector de 
Maris (pt. ii. 127) ; and his son, by 
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Etidse daughter of kii^ Belles, was sir 
Galahad, the chastest of the 150 knights 
■of the Ronud Table, and therefore al¬ 
lotted to the Si^ Perilous " and the 
quest of. the holy gtaal, nirhich he 
ac^eved. Sir Launcelot had from time 
to time a glimpse of the holy graal; but 
in consequence of his amours with queen 
Gnenever, was never allow’ed more than 
« distant and fleeting glance of it (pt. lu. 
18, 22, 4a}. 

Sir Launcelot was the strongest and 
bravest of the 150 knights of the Round 
Table; the two next Avere sir 'fri.stram 
and sir Lamoracke. Ills adultery Avitli 
queen Gnenever was directly or indiiootly 
uie cause of the death of* king Arthur, 
the breaking up of the Round Table, and 
the death of most of the knights. The 
tale runs thus: Mordred and .\gravam 
hated sir Launcelot, told the king he as ns 
too familiar with the queen, and, in order • 
to pake good their charge, persuaded 
Axthtirto go a-himting. While absent m 
the chase, the queen sent for sir I.aimoe- 
lot to her private chamber, when litor- 
died, Agravain, and twelve other knights 
beset the door, and commanded him to 
come forth. In coming forth he slew 
sir Agravain and the tAvelve knights; 
but Mordred escaped, and told the king, 
who condemned Guenes'cr to be burnt to 
death. She was brought to the stake, 
but rescued b}’’ sir Launcelot, who carried 
her off tlo Joyous Guard, near Carlisle. 
The king besieged the castle, but received 
a buU from the pope, commanding him to 
take back the r]uecn. This he did, but 
refused to be reconciled to sir Launcelot, 
who accordingly left the realm and Avent 
to Benwick. Althur crossed over with an 
army to besiege BenAvick, leaving Mor¬ 
dred regent. The traitor Mordred usurped 
the croAvn, and tried to make the queen 
marry him; but she rejected hi'* pro- 

S osal Avith contempt. When Artliuf 
eard thereof, he «‘tiimcd, and fought 
three battles with h's nephew, in the 
last of which Mordred was slain, and 
the king rcceiA'ed from his nephew his 
death-wound. The queen now retired to 
the convent of Almesbury, Avhere she 
was visited by sir Launcelot; but as she 
refused to leave the convent, sir Launce¬ 
lot tiuned monk, died “in the odour of 
sanctity,*’ and* was buried in Joyous 
Guard (pAxii. m~m). 

••tOkl ^ ItmoM,” USA Ar Ector; "thoa wereJclo] 

**tMt nr then thou Heel, tiwii wm never 

eiQnsSer n«ie eSKhlr fcalsbCebniidi and thou wen 
HiySMlSilirt rnlitit fir trnrrrnr - audOioiiwen 


the truest Mead to thr lover that ever taaMSelKMei 
and thoa were the truwt tover.of alnftdl ana ttoa ever 
loved woEaen; end than wore the fclaileit auw tbef aver 
atruek with eword: end ihou wen the gaodOui ptmm 
that ever came emuns pienol kiMuti; end mm SWea 
the meekoet Ukon and the gentleat that ew ekt Id faSB 
oquBii ladlai; tad thoa wew the eterneet JenMhtto thy 
marHl toe that ever put spear tn nof-dOiT. Heitor. 
Otitary or iVinee .Ivthup. SL ITS (1470), 

N.B.—The Blaine aboVe referred to is 
not the Blaine of Astolat, the heroine of 
Tennyson’s IdylU Sir Ector de Maris is 
not sir Ector the foster-father of king 
Artliur; and sir Bors de Ganis must be 
kept distinct from sir Bors of Gaul, and 
also from sir Borre or sir Bors a natural 
son of king Arthur by Lyouors doubter 
of the carl Sanam (pt. i. 15). 

Hit Lmmedot am Elaine. The Blaine 
of Tennyson’s Idjflt^ called the ‘*lidr 
maid of Astolat,” was the daughter Of 
sir Bcniard lord of Astolat, and ner two 
brothers were sir Tirre (not sir Ibrre, as 
Tennyson Avrites the AVord) and LaA’aine 
(pt. iii. 132). The whole tale, and the 
beautiful picture of Blaine propelled by 
the old dumb servitor down the river to 
the king's jialacc, is all borrowed from 
sir T. Malory’s compilation. “ The 
maid of Astolat” nstced sir Launcelot to 
marry her, but the knight replied, “ Fair 
damsel, 1 tliank you, but certainly cast 
me never to be married; ” and when the 
maid asked if she might be ever with 
him Avithuut being wed, he made answer, 
“Mercy defend me, no!” “Then,” 
said Elaine, “ 1 needs must die for love of 
you;" and w'hcn sir Launcelot quitted 
Astolat, she drooped and died. But before 
sbe died she called her brother, sir Tirre 
(not sir Lavaine^ os Tennyson says, be¬ 
cause sir Lavainc went with sir lAoncclot 
as his ’squire), and dictated the letter 
that her brother was to write, and spoke 
thus: 

" White my body b whole, let (bb letter be pat into niy 
riKht hund, and my band bound (oat wUb the Ittter until 
that I he cold, and let in* be init tn a foir bed, with all 
niy ilLhunt cinihec , . . and 6* laid In « chariot to the 
nciu place, wherciu the Xhames in, and them let me be 
put in u liari!«>, but one nitui With md ... to liecr 
me tliither, nnd that my beiKe be oevea^ With Meek 
Mmita" ... So her father pmiitad . that aU tm 
ehould be done, . . . and the died. And no, wtMn eba 
was dead, the corpee and the bed .. . were DUr St a 
bfuge, . , and the man etoered the huso to Weatinin* 
ater.—Pt. tlL 183. 

The narrative then goes on to say fkst 
king Arthur had the letter read, and 
commanded the corpse to be buried right 
royally, and ail the knights then preset 
made offerings over her grave. Kot only 
the tale, but much of the verbiai^ has 
been appropriated b;^ the Jaureirt«*-^r 
T, Malory, HUtary of P«>;»qs Artiiwr 
(M70). 
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and Ouen&>er, Sir Launre- 
lo^ VMcbo 9 <»i bf king Arthur to conduct 
Gtiefteirer (hie bride) to court; and then 
oe|^ ih^ disloyalty between them 
whJdit loated to the end. Gottfried, the 


ton to mland, to conduct Yeealt to 
Cornwall, ai^d then commenced that dis¬ 
loyalty Wtween sir Tristram and his 
uncle’s wifOy which also lasted to the end, 
jind was the death of both. 

Zattncelot Mad. Sir Launcelot, having 
^l^oaded the queen, was so vexed, that he 
wmit mad for two years, half raving and 
half melancholy. Being partly cured by 
a vision of the holy gnial, he settled 
iot a time in Joyous Isle, under the 
aasnmed name of Chevixher Mal-Ftit. 
llis deeds of prowess soon got bla/ed 
abroad, and brought about him certain 
knights of the Bound Table, who pro- 
Anuled on him to return to court. I’licn 
followed the famous quest of the holy 
graal. The quest of the graal is the 
subject of a minnesong by Wolfram 
(thirteenth century), entitled rat zaai. 
(In the History oj Pnnee Arthur, com- 
{uled by sir T. Malor}', it is G.ala}).id son 
of sir Ijanncelot, not Percival, who ac¬ 
complished the quest.) 

*#• The madnesb of Orlando, by 
Ariosto, resembles that of sir Launcelot. 

Launcelot a Monh. When sir Launcelot 
discovered that Guenever was resolved to 
remain a nun, he himbclf retired to a 
monastery, and was consecrated a hermit 
by the bishop of Canterbury. After 
twelve months, ho was miraculously 
summoned to Almesbury, to remove to 
(}lfUtonbury the queen, who was at the 
point of death. Guenever died half an 
nour before sir Launcelot arrived, and 
he himself died soon afterwards (pt. iii. 
174). The bishop in attendance on the 
dying knight anirmod that ‘’he saw 
mageu heave sir Launcelot up to heaven, 
and the gates of paradise open to receive 
bilk " (pt. iii. 175). Sir Bors, his nephew, 
discovered the dead body in the cell, and 
had it buried with idl honours at Joyous 
Guard (pt. iii. 175).—Sir. T. Malory, 
History of jprinos Arthur (1470), and also 
Walter Slapes. 

, UoijMhl iiU feUowt OfttiM to hta (*lr launw- 

fct*" Mai* Uo lay *» ho 

•toHofl. »uS fto MraotMt utour about him that «or 
t. Utiotjh Minors <4Prlim Arthur, 

J(*B*‘*-^ir l4tnncelot intended, when 
he quitted the court of Arthur and re¬ 


tired to Benwick, to found religious 
houses every ton miles between Sand¬ 
wich ond Carlisle, and to visit every one 
of them barefoot; but king Arthur made 
war upon him, and put an end to this 
intention. ^ 

**• Other particulars of sir Launcelot. 
The tale of sir Ijnmcelot was first com¬ 
posed in monkish Latin, and was trans¬ 
lated by Walter Mapes (about 1180). 
Robert de Borron wrote a French version, 
and air T. Malory took his History of 
Prince Arthur from the French, the third 
part being chiefly confined to the adven¬ 
tures and death of this favourite knight. 
There is a metrical romance called La 
Chai'rette, begun by Chrestiens de Troyes 
(twelfth century), and finished by Geof¬ 
frey de Lignj*. 

Laun'celot, the man of Mons. Tliomas. 
(See liANChLu r.l—Beauinontand Fletcher, 
JLfofts. Thomas (1619). 

Ijaunfal (-Sl>), steward of king 
Arthur. Detesting queen Gwennere, he 
retired to Carlvoiin, and fell in love with 
a lady named 'rrjTimour, She gave_ him 
an unfailing purse, and told him if ho 
ever wished to see her, all he bad to do 
was to retire into a private room, and she 
would be inManlly with him. Sir Launfal 
now returned to court, and excited much 
attention by his great wealth. Gwen¬ 
nere made advances to him, but he told 
her siie was not worthy to kiss the feet 
of the lady to ■whom he w.as ddvoted. 
At this repulse, the angry queen com¬ 
plained to the king, and declared to him 
that she had been most grossly insulted 
by his steward. Arthur bade sic Launfal 

E roducc this paragon of w'omcn. On 
er arrival, sir Launfal was allowed to 
accompany her to the isle of Olc'ron; 
and no one ever saw him afterwards.— 
Thomas Chestro, fiir Launfal (a metrical 
romance, time, Henry VI.). 

James Russell Lowrcll has a poem 
entitled 'The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

liaiira, niece of duke Gondibert, 
loved by two brothers, Arnold and Hugo, 
the latter dwarfed in stature. Laur.i 
herself loved Arnold; but both brothers 
were slain in the faction fight stirr-'d up 
by prince Oswald against duke Gondi¬ 
bert, his rival in the love of Bhodalind 
only child of Aribert king of Lombardy. 
On the death of Arnold and Hugo, Laura 
became attached to Tybalt. As the tale 
was never finished, we have no key to 
the poet’s intention respecting Laura apd 
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Tvbolt.—Sir 'VVin. Davenant> (rondibert 
(died 1668). 

Laura, a Venetian lad>, nbo married 
Reppo. Beppo, being taken captive, 
turned Turk, joined a band of piiates, 
and grew neh. He then returned to his 
wife, made himself known to her, and 
*‘had his claim allowed.'’ Laura is 
rcprc’sentcd ns a frivolous mixture oE 
milliGcrj’ and religion. She admires her 
husbands turban, and dreads bis new 
teligion. “ Arc yon reallv, truh now a 
'lurkV” she says. **Well. that's the 
iircttiest shawl! Will jou gi\e it me? 
They say j ou eat no pork. Bless me! 
Ihd I ever? No, I ne\cr saw a man 
grown so jellow! How’s >our l»er?” 
and so she rattles on.—TJ\ron, Jieppo 
(1820). 

W« n^ver read of Laura wiUnnt bunfl renundnl of 
Addtwiii hlmruonnf <1 IbquetU* IJrirt in thi 
InMeaLits of nhiili nuthiiuic uid lie ili.tiii<tl> inmlt nut 
ImiI Uic image of a Same culuureJ lu m 1 —I'linldi, ht/toa 
R autlt* 

liaura and Petrarch. Some say 
La btUe Laure was only an b} pothetio.il 
name used by the poet to bang the inci¬ 
dents of his life and love on. If a real 
person, it was Laura dc Nu%es, the wife 
of lliigues de Sade of \vignon, and slie 
died of the plague m 1348. 

Think you If Laura bad b«eti PetnrchX wife. 

He Hould La>e Mritbrn wnnets all hla life? 

B>ron, iJon Juan, III 8 (1820). 

lia^rana, the lady-love of pnoce 
I'arismuh of Bohemia.—Immanuel roord, 
I he History y/ Pammus (1598). 

liaureate of the Qentle Craft, 
Hans bach.!, the cohblor-poet of Nurem¬ 
berg. (See Twhi.vE Wise Masteus.) 

Xiaurence (Friar), the good friar 
who promises to marry Romeo and 
Juliet. He supplies Juliet with the 
sleeping dranght, to enable her to quit 
her home wiuout arousing scandal pr 
suspicion. (See Lawrrxci .)—Shake¬ 
speare, Pvjneo and Jultet (1607). 

Iiaurringtons (The), a novel by 
Mrs. Trollope, a satire on “ superior 
people,” the hustling Bothebys of so¬ 
ciety (1843). 

Iiauznn (The duke de), a courtier in 
the court of Louis XlV. Licentious, 
li^t-hearted, unprincipled, and extrava¬ 
gant. In order to make a market, ho 
supplanted La ValUbro by Mde. de 
Montespao in the king^’s &vonr. Montes- 
paa tbought he loved her; but when he 
proposed to La Yalliere the discarded 
fayoorite, Montespao kicked him over. 


The duke, in revenge, persuaded the 
king to banish the lady, and when TjO 
Valiibro took the veil, the king sent Mde* 
de Montespan this cutting epistle: 

Wp d« not btawe too; hfaune Moagi to tow. 

Ami lovohwl nought ulth >ou, 

Thu (luko da Uiucun. of theta Unei the tieanr, 
Conflima their purp^ From our royal court 
M e do ewjuiie your prewnre 

l.onlE.L.JS lytton, TAe/lMeSMitftlio 
I a/lUnre, V. If (1S36). 

Xiavaine (Sir), brother of Elaine, and 
son of the lord of As'tolat. Young, brave, 
and knightly. He accompanied air 
T.ancelot when he went to tilt for the 
ninth diamond.—Tennyson, Idyifs of the 
KiTty (“ Elaine”). 

XiEvalette {8 syL), condemned to 
death for sending to Napoleon secret 
intelligence of Government despatches. 
He was set at libertjr by his wife, who 
took his place in prison, but became a 
confirmed lunatic. 

Lord Nithsdalo escaped in a similar 
manner from the Tower of London. His 
wife disguised him as her maid, and be 
passed the sentries without being de¬ 
tected. 

La VaJliere (Louise duchess de), 
betrothed to the marquis de Bragelonfi 
(4 syl.), but m love with Louis XIV., 
whose mistress she became. Conscience 
accused her, and she fled to a convent; 
but the king took her out, and brought 
her to Ver&ailles. He soon forsook her 
for Mde. de Montespan, and advised 
her to mart}'. This message almost 
broke her heart, and she said, “ I will 
choose a bridegroom without delay.” 
Accordingly she took the veil of a Ou- 
mclite nan, and discovered that Briige- 
lonu was a monk. Mde. de Montespan 
was banished from the court by the 
capricious monarch. — Lord E. B. B. 

ttun, The Duchess do la VallUre (1836)* 

Lavender’s Blue. 


"lArendpr’i blue, little Riiser, loiemaiT'rsrmi. 

When I »m kina Utile finger, irou dwU be eueen,'' 

*‘Wbo told you eo, thumivt Thumby, wbotpidydasei* 
“ Twh my own heart. Utile finger, tw toU ma to,* 


** When you aie dead, little finger, aa It nugi hap. 

You (hall be burled. Ilttie finger, under the lap,^ 

“For whyl tor why, Ummbyt Ihnmby, Ibr whjrr* 

'* Ihat you may driak, little finger, when hw art drK* 

•il» OfU Jruntffi Miff. 


Lavin'ia, daughter of LatiumA be¬ 
trothed to Tumus king of the Bntt^ When 
iEoe'aB landed in Italy, Latinus mode an 
alliance with him, mid promised to give 
him Laviai% to wife. This brought Za a 
war between Tumus and ^Eneas, was 
decided by single combat, in which iEpeu 
was toe victor.—^Vligil, JSne4d, 



_ LAYINIA. _ 

^ Z<(bj>'i(T, daupUtor o£ Titus Andron'- 
ieus a Roman goneral employed against 
ihh Goths. Sho was betrothed to Russia'- 
nus, brother of Satumius emperor of 
Rome. Being defiled by the sons of 
'fam'ora <]iteon of the Goths, her hands 
were cut off and her to^uc plnoked out. 
At length her father Titus killed her, 
saying, “J am as woeful as Virginius was, 
and have a tliousand times more cause 
than ho to do this outrage.”—(?) Sliake- 
epeare, Anc/ronVeus (1593), 

In the play, Andronicus is always 
called An.dt^n'.xAus, but in classic 
tutthors it is An.dr(7.nr.^us. 


^ Lmm'ia^ sister of lord Al'tnmont, and 
wife of Horatio.—N. Kowe, 2'Ae Fair 
FeniUnl (1703). 


Lawinia and Fale'mon. Lavinia 
was the daughter of Aeasto patron of 
Palemon, from whom his “liberal fortune 
took its rise,” Acasto lost liis property, 
and dying, left a widow and daughter in 
K'cry indigent circnmstanccs. Pa lemon 
often sought them out, but could never 
lind them. One day. a lovely modc't 
maiden came to glean in I’.ilfemon's 
fields. Tlie young squire uiis greatly 
struck with her cKeceilmg lieautv and 
mode.sty, but did not dare ally himsdf 
with a pauper, t/iion inquiry, he found 
that the beautiful gleaner was tlic dangh- 
ter of Acasto; he proposed marriago, and 
Iiavinia “ blushed assent.’’ — Thomson, 
.'Masons (“Autiunu," 1730). 

The resemblance between this tale 
and the Bible story of Iluth and Boa/, 
must be obvious to every one. 


Iiavinian Shore (The), Italy. Iji- 
vinium was a town of Latium, founded 
by iSne'as in honour of his wife Lavinia. 

Fram Um rich lATlniati $)iorr, 

I four niiirkat coine to store 

Shakespeare 

,Itaw of Athens (The). By Athe¬ 
nian law, a father could dispose of his 
slaughter in marriage as he liked. Kgous 
t pleaded this law, and demanded that his 
daughter llermia should marry DenuFtrius 
or suffer the penalU' of the law: if she 
wiU not 


Owawittom 

* Wp the MieleDt _ 

' ot hsr; 

^ *« “‘I* ieiiOetoBn, 

W to h«f Soath; Mconltng to our law. 

Buntpom, maturnnur Jflghfi Itrgm 
act L 10,1 (1502). 

,, ^..Flanders (ne^. Chart 
the Good,” earl of Flanders made a la 
that a serf, unless li^ally emandpated, wi 
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always a serf, and that whoever married 
a sett became a serf, S. Knowles has 
founded bis tragedy called The ‘Provost of 
Brrtfjes on this law (1836). 

Iiaw of liombardy {The). 

Wfl have a law peculiar to this realm, 

Tiiat subjects to a mortal penaltjr 
All women uoblv born ,.. who. to the abaina 
Of cbttstltr, o'erleap lu thorny bounds, 
lu wanton In the nowety path of pleasure 

ALt 11. 2. 

On this law Robert Jephson li.as founded 
the following tragedy: The duke Bire'no, 
heir to the crown, falsely charges the 
princess Sophia of incontinence. The 
villainy of the duke being di.«.covcrcd, he 
18 slain in combat by a Briton named 
Piiladore, and the victor marries the 
princess (1779). 

liaw’s Bubble, the famous Missis¬ 
sippi scheme, devised by John Law 
(171G-1720). 

Law’s Tale [,The Man of), the tale 
about Ciistance, ilaughtcr of the emperor 
'•f Rome, uflianced to the sult-in of Syria. 
On llie wedrling night the sultan's mother 
murdered all the bridal party for apos- 
taev, exee])t Custanco, w'liom she turned 
arlriit in a ship. The ship stranded on 
the ‘'bores of Britain, where Oustance was 
re.'.cucd liy the lord-constable of North¬ 
umberland, wliose wife, llennegiltl, be¬ 
came much attached to her. A young 
knight wished to marry Custance, but 
she declined his suit; whereupon he 
murdered Ilermegild, and then laid Uio 
knife beside Custaneo, to make it appear 
that bhc had committed the deed. King 
Alla, who tried the case, soon discovered 
the tnitli, c.\ecuted the knight, aud 
marrietl Cnstancc. Now was repeated 
the same infamy as occurred to her In 
Syria: the queen-mother Donegild dis¬ 
approved of the match, and, during the 
absence of licr son in Scotland, embarked 
(’(►tance and her infant son in the same 
bhip, which she turned adrift. After 
floating about for five years, it was taken 
in tow b>' the Roman fleet on its return 
from Syria, and Custance was put under 
the charge of a Roman senator. It so 
happened that Alla was at Romo at the 
very lime on a pilgrimage, met his wife, 
and they returned to Northumberland 
together. 

This story is found in Gower, who 
probably took it from the French chro¬ 
nicle of Nicholas Trivet. 

A similar story forms the outline of 
EmdrS (8 a romance in JUtson’a 
coUec^oD. 
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Tbekniglit murdering HermegUd, etc.) 
nsembles an incident m the French Bo- 
mat do la Violctto^ the English metrical 
fomance of Lo Bone Florenec of Rome (in 
Ritson), and also a tale in the Gesta 
JHomaiiorum^ C9. 

liawford (ifr.), the town clerk of 
Middlemas.—Sir W. Scott, The Surjeon's 
DoMQhUr (time, George 11.). 

liawrence (FV/ar), a Franciscan who 
undertakes to marry Romeo and J\ilict. 
(See Laurence.) 

Lavrence {Tofrn)^ dlia<i “ Tybnrn Tom ” 
or Tnck, a higliwa>Tn.m. ’ (Sec Lau- 
KBNGB.)—Sir W. Scott, Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian (time, George II.). 

La Writ, a httle wrangling Trench 
advoento.—Hoauinont and lletcher, 2’he 
Little Ftcnch Lawyer (IG17). 

Lawson {^%ndw), landlord of the 
Spa hotel.—Sir W. Scott, St. llonan's 
Well (time, George III.). 

Lawyers* Bags. In the Common 
I.aw bar, barristera’ bags are either red or 
dark blue, “ Red hags ** are ro'-erved for 
qneen’s coun.<iel and bcijennts, but a «itat¥- 
gownsman may carry one “if preocnted 
with it by a ‘ silk.' ” Only rod bags may 
be taken into Common Law courts, blue 
ones must be carrlcil no iurther than the 
robing-room. In Chancery courts the 
etiquette is not so strict. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Ladye Margaret fScott] of Branksoine 
Hidt, the “flower ot Teviot," was beloved 
by baron Henry of Cranstown, but a 
dradly fend existed bi'twecn the two 
bunilies. One day, an eltin jmge allured 
adye Margaret’s brother (the heir of 
lianksome Hall) into a wood, where he 
^*.11 into the hands of the Southerner's. 

the same time an army of GUOO 
^jjiiglish marched to Rranksome Hall fo 
«|ke it, but bearing that Douglas, with 
' ^,000 men, was on the march against 
l^im, the two chiefs agreed to decide the 
‘'^test by single combsft. The English 
^^mpion was sir Richard Musgrave, the 
'l^tch champion called himself sir 
jf iliiam Deloraine. Victory fell to the 
'^tch, when it was discovered that “sir 
jfVilUam Deloraine” was in reality lord 
Cranstown, who then claimed and re¬ 
ceived the hand of ladye Margaret as his 
reward.—Sir W. Scott, Lay of the Last 
Mitutrel (1806). 

Layars-over for Meddlers* 


nothing that concerns yon. Said io' 
children when they want to know some* 
thing whidi the person asked does not 
think proper to expilain to thenu A 
layer-over means “a whip,** uid a layer- 
over for meddlers means a ** rod for the 
medmesome.” 

Laaarillo, a hnmoursome varlet, who 
serves two masters, “don Felix” and 
Octavio. LaKarillo makes the nsval 
quota of mistakes, such as giving lei^s 
and money to the wrong master; bnt it 
turns out that don Felix is donna C3ara, 
the fiancee of Octavio, and so all comes 
right.—Jephson, Tuso Strings to your Bow 
(1793). 

Joseph Munden [17S8-1839 ]«m tfa* orieliud " UavUlo.” 
— Memoir o/ J. S. MunUen (1(93). 

Lazarillo de Tormes, the hero of a 
romance of roguery by don Diego do 
Mendo'/a (1.553). LaVarUlo is a compound 
of poverty and pride, full of stratagems 
and devices. The “ hidalgo ” walks the 
streets (as he s.ays) “like Hie duke of 
Arcoi,” but is occupied at home “to pro¬ 
cure a cniit of dr\’ bread, and, having 
iminchod it, ho is equally puzzled how to 
appear in public with due decorum. He 
fils out a rutile so as to suggest the idea 
of a bhirt, and so adjusts a cloak as to 
look ns if there wore clothes under it.” 
Wo find him begging bread, “not for 
food,” bnt .simply for experiments. He 
eats it to sue “ if it is digestible and 
wholesome; ” yet is be gay withal and 
always rakish. 

XgLzarus and BivSe. Lazams was 
a blotclied beggar, who implored the aid of 
Dives. At death, lAizarns went to heaven* 
.and Dives to hell, where he implored that 
the beggar might bo suffered to brii^ 
him a drop of water to cool his lips withal. 
—Lttfce xvi. 19 -31. 

Ijazorus is the only pt^r name 
given in any of the Hew 'Testament 
parables. 

Lazy Lawrenoe of Lubber# 
Land, the hero of a popular tale. He 
served the schoolmaster, the squire’s cook, 
the farmer, and his own wife, all which 
was accounted treason in Lnbber-lmid* 

Xiea, one of the “ daughters ot men,*^ 
beloved by one of the “sons of (Jod,” 
The angel who loved her ranked with tjm 
least of the spirits of light, whose post 
mound the throne was in the ontennoet 
circle. Senj; to earth on a message, he 
saw Lea bathing, and fell in love inth 
her; but Lea was so lieavenly minded 
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that her only wieh wiu to dwell in 
purity and serve God in ungleneas of 
heftli." Herannl lover, in the madness 
of ^ passion, told Lea the spell-word 
that gave him admittacnce into heaven. 
The moment liOa uttered it, her body 
became spirit^, rose through tlie air, 
and vanished from sight. On the other 
hand, the angel lost his ethereal nature, 
and became alt^ether earthly, like a 
child of clay,—T. Moore, Loves of the 
AngelSy i. (1822), 

Jiiead Apes in Hell, i.e, die an old 
maid. 

And n<m IWlanthS, thou art oil mj rare . . . 

Pitjr that yooi itho'te scneil lo lon^ and ««U, 

rbottU die a virgin, and Irad apn id hell. 

Chooee for /vuneiC dear girl, our empire round: 

Your pordoa ia Iwtfve hundred thouaand txinnd, 
Carey, Chrunanhotontholoyoi. 

Xiea^e (The), a league formed nt 
B^ronne in 1576, to prevent the accession 
of Henri IV. to the throne of Fiance, 
because he was of the reformed religion. 
This league was mainl}' due to the Guises. 
It is occasionally* called “The Holy 
Iieogue;" bnt &e “Holy League” 
stridily so called is quite another thing, 
and it is better not to confouiM different 
events by giving them the same name. 
(See League, IIoi.t.) 

Leanxie (The Achcan), b.c. 281-146. 
The old league consisted of the twelve 
Achisan cities confederated for self- 
defence from the remotest times. The 
leo^e properly so called was formed 
ug^st the Macedonians. 

Leagxte (The JEtolmn), formed some 
three centuries b.c., when it became a 
formidable rival to the Macedonian mon- 
ai^ and the Achaean League. 

Leagxte {The Grexf), 1424, called Lia 
GHscm or Oraubuna, from the grey 
homespun dress of the confederate 
pesfionts, the Griaons, in Switzerland. 
This leo^e combined with the League 
Ooddee (1401) and the League of the Ten 
Jurisdictions (I486), in a perpetual 
alliosca in 1471. The object of these 
leagues was to resist domestic tyranny. 

League {TheEatm eecHanseatic), 1241- 
16$0, a in^t commercial confederation of 
Gesxoaxi towns, to protect tiheir merchan¬ 
dise against the Baltic pirates, and defend 
their tights agMnst the German barons 
and minces, it began with Hamburg 
wd Lubeck, and was joined by Bremen, 
Bruges, Bergen, Kovogorod, London, 
Cologne, Brunswiclc, Danzig; an^ after¬ 
wards by Dunkerque) Anvers, (Mtend, 
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Dordrecht, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, etc.; 
still later by Calais, Rouen, St. Malo, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, Marseilles, Barce¬ 
lona, Seville, Cadiz, and Lisbon; and 
lastly by Messina, Kaples, etc.; in all 
eighty cities. 

League (The Hohj). Several le^es 
are so denominated, but that emphatically 
so called is the league of 1511 against 
Louis XII., formed by pope Julius II., 
Ferdinand “ the Catholic,” Henry VIIX.,' 
the Venetians, and the Swiss. Gaston 
Foix obtained a victory over the league 
at liavenna in 1512, but died in the raulst 
of his triumph. 

League (The Soiernn), 1638, formed in 
Scotland against the episcopal govern¬ 
ment of the Cliurch. 

League Caddee (2%e) or Ligue de 
la SHaibon de Dieu (1401), a confederation 
of the Orisons fur the purpose of resisting 
domestic tyranny, (See League, Grey.) 

Leagruo of Augsburg (1686), a 
confederation of tlic house of Austria 
with Sweden, Saxony, Bavaria, the 
circles of Swabia and Franconia, etc., 
against Louis XIV. This league was 
the beginning of that war which termi¬ 
nated in the peace of Kyswick (1698). 

League of Cambray (1508), formed 
by the emperor Maximilian I., Louis XII. 
of France, Ferdinand “ tJie Catholic” and 
pope Julius 11., against the republic of 
Venice. 

Leaenie of Hatieboxine (14124), by 
the oatnolic powers of Germany against 
the progress of the Reformation. 

League of Smalkalde (December 
31, 1530), the protestant states of Ger¬ 
many leagued against Charles Quint. Ik 
was almost broken up by the victory 
obtained over it at Mllhlbcrg in 1547. 

• League of Wurtssburg (1610), 
fonned by the catholic states oiGermany 
against the “Protestant Union” of Ilaii. 
Maximilian 1. of Bavaria was at its head. 

League of the Beggars (1560), a 
combination formed against the Inquisi¬ 
tion in Flanders. 

League of the Cities of Lom¬ 
bardy (1167), under the patronage of 
pope Alexander Ill., against Frederick 
Barbarossa emperor of Germany. In 
,1225, the cities combined against Fre¬ 
derick II. of Germany. 

League of the Public Weal 
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dn Bien Pu6/tc}, 1464, a league 
iietween the dukea of Burgundy, Brit¬ 
tany, Bourbon, and other princes, agfunet 
Louis XT. of France. 

Ijean'der (ft-sy/.), a young man of 
AbvMos, who swam nightly across tlie 
Hellespont to visit his lady-love. Hero 
a priestess of Scstos. One night he was 
drowned in his attempt, and Hero leaped 
into the Hellespont and died also. 

The story is told by Mus^eus in his 
ocm called Hero and Lrnndcr, Schiller 
as made it the 8ubj<>ct of a ballad. 

Lord Byron and lieutenant Eken- 
hcad repeated'the feat of lA'andor, and 
accomplished it in 1 hr. 10 nun.; the 
distance (allowing for drifting) would be 
Lbout four mile^, 

A young native of St. Croiv, in 1817, 
awani across the Sound in 2 lir. 10 mm., 
the distance being six miles. 

Captain Webb, Augu^t 21, 1875, swam 
from Dover to Calais in 22 hr. 40 min., 
the distance being thirty miles, incluclmg 
ilrlfting. 

Jjoan'der, a young Spanish scholar, 
smitten with Leonora, a maiden under 
tiie charge of don Diego, and whom the 
don wished to make his wile. The 
young scholar disguised himself as a 
minstrel to amuse Mungo the slave, and 
with a little flattery and a few gohi pieces 
lulled the sigilauoe of Ursula the duenna, 
and gained admittance to the lady. As 
the lovers were about to elope, don Diego 
imexpectedly returned ; but being a man 
of 60, and, what is more, a man of 
sense, he at once perceived that T.cander 
was a more suitable husband for Ijponora 
than himself, and arcordinglj' sanctioned 
their union and gave the bride a hand¬ 
some dowry.—^I. Bickerstaff, The Tad- 
lock, 

Iieandra, daughter of an opulent 
Spanish farmer, who eloped with Vincent 
do la Rosa, a heartless adventurer, who 
robbed her of all her monej', jewels, and 
other valuables, and then Icit her to make 
her way home as best she could. I>eaaclra 
was pl^d in a convent till the scandal 
had blown over.—Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
L iv. 20 (“The Gout-herd’s Story,' 1605). 

X<&anilre (2 son of Gifronte 
(2 aw/.). During the aosence of his father, 
befell in love witii Zerbinette, whom he 
fFupposed to be a young gipsy, but who 
was in reality the daughter oi Argante 
(2 etfia) his father's friend. Some gipsies 
had itolen the child when only four 


yeirs old, and retjuixed £80 for her ran¬ 
som—a sum of money which Scapin con¬ 
trived to obtiun from Leandre's father 
under false pretences. When Gdronte 
discovered that his son’s bride was the 
daughter of his friend Argante, he was 
quite willing to excuse Scapin for the 
deceit practised on him.—Molibte, Zes 
JFourberu’S de Scapin (1671), 

(fn Otway’s version of this comedy, 
called The Cheats of Scapin,, Leandro is 
Anglicized into “Leandct;” G^ronte is 
called “GripeZerbinette is “Lucia;" 
Argante is “Thrifty;” and the sum of 
money is £200.) 

J^andre, the lover of Lncinde daugh¬ 
ter of Gcronte (2 sy/.). Being forbidden 
the house, Lucinde pretended to be dumb, 
and Leandre, being introduced in the guise 
of an apothecary, effects a cure by “ pills 
matrimoniac." — Molicre, /is Mdaccin 
21al<jrd Lui (1666). 

Lean'dro, a gentleman who wantonly 
loves Amarantu (the wife of Bor'tolus 
a covetous lawyer).—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Spanish Curate (1622). 

Ijean'dro the Pair (Jhe Exploits 
and Jdventicrcs of), Mrt of the leries 
called Le Roman dcs ummns, pertaining 
to “Am’adis of Gaul.” This part was 
added by Fedro de Luj.an. 

liSar, mythical king of Britain, son 
of Bludud. He had three daughters, and 
when four score years old, wishing to re¬ 
tire from the active duties of sovereignty, 
resolved to divide his kingdom between 
them in proportion to their love. The 
two older said they loved him more than 
their tongue could express, but Cordelia 
the youngest said she loved him as it 
became a daughter to love her father. 
The old king, displeased with her answer, 
disinherited Cordelia, and divided his 
kingdom between the other two, with the 
condition that each alternately, month by 
month, should give him a home, with a 
suite of a hundred knights. He spent the 
first mouth with his eldest daughter, who 
showed him scant hospitality. Then going 
to the second, she refused to entertain so 
large a suite; whereupon the old man 
would not enter her house, but spent the 
night abroad in a storm. When Cordelh^ 
who had married the king of ^nee, 
heard of this, she brought an army ovt^r to 
dethrone her sisters, but was taken prisoner 
and died in jail. In the mean ^e, 
older sister (Goneril) first poisoned ber 
yenuger sister from jealousy, and aft^ 
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wwrAi TOt im end to her own life. Lear 
alio med*-~'SQiakeapeare. ISng Lear 
(1905). 

(The beet performers of “ king Lear ” 
were David Gwrick (171(>-1779) and W. 
(3, hlacready (1793*187^. The stage Lear 
ii a corrujpt version by Nahum Tate (Tate 
and BtaOT); as the stage Michard HI. 
is Colley Cibber’s travesty.) 

♦** Percy, in his Hciiquca of Ancknt 
En^iah Po^||V has a ballad about “ King 
Loir and His Three Daughters ” (series I. 
ii.L 

The stoiy is given by Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, in his SritisK History. Spenser 
has introduced the tale in his Faery 
Queen (ii. 10). 

Camden tells a similar story of Ina flic 
king of the SVost Saxons {ItemainSf 30G). 
See Gesta Momanorum, Introd. xxxix. 

Lear (A'trvgi),* Shakespeare's drama, 
first printed in ouarto (1608), is founded 
on The True Chronicle Ihstory of Kinq 
Leir and His Three Dauyhtcrs, (lononll, 
Hagan, and Cordelia (1605). 

Iieamed (7%«), Coloman king of 
Hungary (*, 1096-1114). * 

IiearxLed Bla.oksinith ( The), Elihn 
Burritt, the linguist (1811-1879). 

Xieamed Fainter (The), Charles 
Lebmn, noted for the accuracy of his 
costumes (1619-1690). 

Iieamed Tailor (The), Henry 
'Wild of Norwich, who mastered, while 
he worked at his trade, Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Cbaldaic, Syriac, Persian, and 
Arabic (1684^1784). 

Iieamed Theban (A), a guesser of 
lidc^ or dark sayings; in allusion to 
CEdipos king of Thebes, who solved the 
riddw of the Sphinx. 

m talk % word with tUs tame Tearned Tbebiin. 

Shtkaqpean, Mine iMvr. set iU. to. 4 (1606). 


Iieather«8tooking, the nickname 
of Natty Bomppo, a half-savage and 
h^-Chrutiaa chevalier of American 
wild life. He re-appears and closes his 
career in The Pra^.—F. Cooper, The 
'FUmeers, 


. tiBtahwi ilikl lias staiidi lia)r*wsr betwoen nvas* and 
dVffiMd life, tb taw |h« fesAnoM of osturo and ttu 
ObrfetfautHri Uw wad dropped into vlwroui 
•{«• VtMwsroaMoloiaonuof onoof no meet ougliMl 

Obanetan In aetlo«.-.J>iijcidank. 


I<e Caatre, the indulgent father of 
ICtrabel **the wild goose."—Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The Wm-^se Chase 

< 1952 ). 


Ii’iEclair (Philii^), orderly of cap¬ 
tain Florian. L’Ecfair is a great boaster, 
who masks his brag under the guise of 
modesty. He pays his court to Kosa- 
belle, the lady’s-maid of lady Geraldine. 
—W. Dimond, The Thunalmg of the 
Forest. 

lied Captain (A), an obsequious 
person, who styles himself “Captain;” 
and, out of cupboard love, dances attend¬ 
ance on the master and mistress of a 
house. 

Mr Wngg, tho criehtntod wit, and n ltd captain and 
trenihennan of my lord Steyne. ww caused by (be lodiet 
to make the assault —tbackeray, raNitir t'air, IL (1S4S). 

Iiee (Sir Henry), an officer in attend¬ 
ance at Greenwich Palace.—Sir W. Scott, 
Kcmlirorth (time, Elizabeth). 

Lee (Sir Henry), an old royalist, and 
head-ranger of Woodstock Forest. 

Alice Lee, daughter of the old knight. 
She marries Markham Everard. 

Colonel Albert Lee, her brother, the 
friend of Charles II.—Sir W. Scott, 

Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

Xieek, worn on St. David’s Day. The 
general tale is that king Cadwalloder, in 
640, gained a complete victory over the 
Saxons by the special interposition of 
St. David, wlio ordered the Britons to 
wear leeks in their caps, that they might 
recognize each other. The Saxons, for 
want of some common co^izance, often 
mistook friends for foes. Drayton gives 
another version: He saya^thc saint uved 
in the valley Ewias (2 syl.), situate be¬ 
tween the Halterill Hills, in Monmouth¬ 
shire. It was here “ that reverend BiitiBh 
saint to contemplation lived," 

. . . and did w> truly fait, 

Ai he did only dnnk what crjstal Hodney yield*, 

And fed upon the leek* be gathered in the field*. 

In memory of whom, in each revolving year. 

The Welshmen, on his day [JfaroA that awind herb do 

WWa 

PefyoIMon, Ir. (ISUk 

Iiefevre (Lieutenant), a poor officer 
dying ^m want and sickness. His 
pathetic stoty is told by Sterne, in a novel 
called The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy (1769). 

"Mr, Fulmar, 1 have tamrowed a book bom yoor shop. 
TIs the *Utb volume of my deceased Mend, Triatram,.. 
n>a divine story of Wavre. which maka* partM tbiaboew, 
. . . does honour, not to Its author only, but to human 
nadon.*-^umbariand, afAa Weil /tidlaw. it 1. 

Iiegend (<Si!r Sampson), a foolish, 
testy, prejudiced, and obstinate old man, 
between 50 and 60. His favourite oath 
is ** Odd I" He tries to^ disinherit his 
elder son Valentine, for h?s favourite wn 
Bei^ a sailor i and he fancieB Angelica 
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!■ ia loYe ^th. him, when only intends 

tofoollnin, 

"IkBovflwIwcthiirtlwnnpeiorurChliai’s 
(odt, ter* UsMl tha Great Homl's tUM><«, anS have rid 
agenting upon as depbant vltti the of nfftaiy. — 
W. Oongme, U (1805). 

"Sr SampaoB lavnd' b mch aaotber Ijrtng. over¬ 
bearing diartcter, but he does not rome np to "air 
Ipieure Manuuon* [Sen Jonson, Th4 dtchetnitt]'»C. 
Iiin^ 

Legend {The Gtdden), a semi-dramatic 
poem by Lonf(fellow, taken from an old 
German tale by Hartmann von der Aue 
[G«r], called Poor Jlcnrif (1S51). Hart- 
mann was one of the minnesingers, and 
lived in the twelfth century. (See 
Henkt, Pook.) 

liesend of Montrose, a not el by 
sit W. Scott (1810). This bmf, im¬ 
perfect story contains one of Sentt’s best 
chaiacters, the redoubted Rittma&tcr, 
Dn^ld Dalgetty, a combination of <<ol- 
datu) and pedantic student of Mareschol 




Xiegends (Golden), a collection of 
monkish legends, in Latin, bv .fatob de 
Voragine or Varagme, bora at Varaggio, 
in Genoa. He wrote Lejnvda Sumta, 
which was so popular that it was called 
“ Legenda Aurea *' (1230-1298). 

XiSg^on of Honour, an order of 
merit, instituted by Napoleon I. when 

first consul,” in 1802. The undress 
bad^ are, for: 

CMvedters, a bow of red nbbon in the 
Imttoa-hoie of their coat, to which a 
medal is attached. 

Officers^ a rosetce of red ribbon, etc., 
with medal. 

Co/mincmderSf a collar-nbbon. 

Grand-officers^ a broad ribbon under 
the waistcoat. 

Grand-cross, a broad ribbon, with a 
star on the breast, and a jewel-cross 
pendent. 

Napoleon HI. instituted a lower 
than Chemlier, called JM6l>uUe 
MUitavre, distinguished by a yellow rib¬ 
bon. 

XiOgreo, a slave-dealer and hideous 
villain, brutalized by slave-dealing and 
slave-driving.—Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
Uncle TonCa Ccim (1853). 

tieicester (The earl of), in the court 
of j^een Elizabeth. 

37» ooventesa of Leicester fbom Amv 


\ uw. 


of a poem by Mrs, Browning. ISie 
derign of this poem is to show we noble 
aim of true art, 

Xieila, toe young Tmldsh xtoened 
by don Juan at toe siege of Ismidl (canto 
viii. 93-102). She went wito^iim to St. 
Petersburg, and then he brought her to 
England. 'As Don Jmn was never com¬ 
pleted, toe future history of Leila has^no 
sequel. 

.. at his Mils 

Sat Itttle L«l^ vho survived the parries 
He nuido gainst CosaacL labcea, in the wMe 
Slaughter of IsmaiL 

ppron, i)o» jHon, g Sl (1824) 

Lefln (2 stfl.), the beantafnl slave of 
the caliph Hassan. She falls in love 
with “the Giaour” [iftoia'.ee], flees from 
the seraglio, is overtaken, ana cast into 
the sea. 

Her arcs* dark charm 'tweie vain to tell; 

But gHM on that rtf the gaselle-- 

It will assist thr Eanev well 

Byron, Phe Sfoour (ISIS). 

lieilah, the Onental type of female 
loveliness, chastity, and impassioned 
affection. Her love for Meindnn, in Mo¬ 
hammedan romance, ia held in much toe 
same light as that of the bride for the 
bnd^Toom in Solomon's song, or Cupid 
and Psyebd among the Greeks. 

M hen he sang the lore* of Megn5un and leBih r*te] 
.. tearvin•ruslblyo^erfioe«lt]letheeLsofhl■aodltoni 
—W Beckfuid. YtUheh (1708) 

Leipsic. So-and-soviasmy£^p^,xaY 
fall, my irrevocable disaster, my ruin; re¬ 
ferring to the battle of Leipsie (October, 
1813), m which Napoleon I. was defeated 
and compollcd to retreat. Tiis was the 
“ bcginmng of his end.” 

Juan VTM my llfcei(i'r[(wm«Ktf |)«Mtf]tand Fal(ero(S erf.) 
5[y leipaic. 

Byron. Dm /uan, si 8S (UttO. 

Xi. I!. Xi., initialism of Letitia Eliza¬ 
beth I^ndon (afterwards Mrs. Maclean), 
poetess (1802-1838). 

Xiela Marien, the Virgin Mary. 


The countess of Leicester (bora Amy 
Kitosait), but previously betrotoed to 
Edmimd TressUian.—Sir W. Scoto 
JtenOverth (time, Elizabeth). ^ 

Zieigli (AnrmOf toe herfdae md title 


own tongue butmeted w« 1 

worship, and Infonnea me of many 
Marten.-Cemwt^ Jlon OuCsata, 1 Iv 10 (ie>9) 

XioTia^ a cunning, wanton widow, 
with whom Julio is in love.—^Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Capiam (1610). 

Xi6lie (2 syl.), a young man engMiSd 
to Cdlie daughter of Gorgihosj tot 
Gorgibus insists toat Ids daughilMr ahay * 
^ve up Liilie for Valbre, a muito richer 
man* Cifile faints on hearing this, airil 
droM toe miniaturo of Ltilie, which Is 
picked up by^gnnatelle’s wife. 
relle finds it, and, supposing it to be a 
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Iov«r of liis wife, takes possession of it, 
attd recognizes l^ie as the living ori' 
ginal. I^e asks how he came by it, 
u told he took it from his wif& and con- 
that he means Cdlie. ue occnses 
h»of infidelity in the presence of Sgana- 
reUe, and the whole mystery is cleared 
up.-~^MolibTe, Sganarelle (16^). 

an inconsequential, light-headed, 
but gentlemanly coxcomb.— Molibre, 
Z'£tourdi (1653), 

Iie'xnau (Lake), the lake of Geneva; 
called in I^atin Lermmas. 

hlu lemno voot aw «itb Ita cryital facp. 

Tlw M>lnw whero Ute itara and moun talus vlow 

Dw stHlaoi of their asp<«t Id each tnice 

Its oleu depth fields of their fhr height and hue 
Byron. ChlUe Uarold, hi OS (lbi6). 

Ijemiuan I>eed (-4), one of nn- 
paralleled cruelty and boxbarit}'. This 
Greek phrase owes its origin to the 
legend that the Lcmninn women rose 
one night, and put to death every man 
and male child in the island. 

On another occasion they slew all the 
men and all the children bom of Athenian 
parmits. , 

IjQXlore, a name which Iklgar Poe 
has introduced m two of his poems; one 
called TAe JSaivn, and the other called 
Lenore (1811-1849). 

Lcmre, the heroine of Burger’s ballad 
of that name, in which a spectral lover 
appears after death to his mistress, and 
itarries her on horseback behind him to 
the graveyard, where their marriage is 
celebrated amid a crew of liowling 
goblins. Based on a Dutch ballad. 

The Suffolk is an old 

En^^ ballad of like character. 

XiOnOTmand (ifctfi^.),afamon3 riVyu6C 
de cartes. She was a squat, fussy, little 
old 'woman, with a gnarled and knotted 
visage, and an imperturbable eye. She 
wore her haircut short and parted on one 
side, like'that of a man; dressed in an 
odd-looking casaquin, embroidered and 
ftoja^ed like the jacket of an hussar; 
and snuffed continualiy. This was the 
litde old woman whom Napoleon I. 
vegnlarly consulted before setting out ou 
a campai^. MdBe. Lenoxmand foretold 
to Joseiuune her divorce; and when 
Murat king of Naples visited her in 
d$(^se, she gave mm the cards to cut, 
and he cut four times in succession le 
^andpendu (king of diamonds); where- 
np<m MdUle. rose and said, “ La seance 
Ost termin^e; e’est dix louis pour les 


rois;'* pocketed the fee, and left tha 
room taking snuff. 

(In cartomancy, Ic grand jmdu signifies 
that the person to which it is dealt, or 
who cuts it, will die by the hands of the 
executioner. See Gbaxi> Pexod.) 

Iient (Galeazzo'e), a form of torture 
devised by Galcazzo Visconti, calculated 
to prolong the victim’s life for forty 
days. 

Iien'viUe (2 sytX first tragedian at 
the Portsmouth Theatre. When Nicholas 
Nickleby joined the company, Mr. Lcn- 
ville was jealous, and att^pted to pull 
his nose; but Nicholas pulled the nose 
of Mr. Lcnville instead.—C. Dickens, 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838). 

Leodegraimce or Leohoorax, king 
of Camelyard, father of Guenever (king 
Arthur’s wife). Uther the pendragon 
gave him the famous Hound Table, wmch 
would seat 150 knights (pt. i. 46) ; and 
when Arthur married Guenever, Leode- 
graunce gave him the table and 100 
knights as a wedding mft (pt. i. 45). 
The table was made by Merlin, and ea<^ 
seat liad on it the name of the knight to 
whom it belonged. One of the seats was 
called the “Siege Perilous,” because no 
one could sit on it without “ peril of bis 
life ” except sir Galahad the virtuous 
and chaste, who accomplished the quest 
of the holy groal. — Sir T. Malory, 
Ihstury of Trince Arthur (1470). 

T ewloKRin, tbe king ot Cunplisrd 

H.vl one foiT dHuglitw iitid none other cuild; 

And Bhenos tUrest of all fledi on earU), 

Uulnetera, and In her hlg,one delight. 

Tennyson, Coming of AHkyir, 

lio'oline (3 syl.), one of the mole 
attendants of Dionys'ia wife of Cleon 
governor of Tarsus,'and employed by his 
mistress to muriler Mari'na, we orphan 
daughter of prince Pericles, who had 
been committed to her charge to bring 
up. Lcoline took Marina to the shore 
with this view, when some pirates seized 
her, and sold her at Metali'n6 for a slave. 
Leolin'e told his mistress that the orphan 
was dead, and Dionyaia raised a splendid 
sepulchre to her memoi^.—Shakespeare, 
Pericles Prince of Tyro (^1608). 

Iieon, son of Constantine the Greek 
emperor. Amon and Beatrice, the patent 
of Bradamant, promise to him their 
daughter Bradamant in marriage i bat 
the lady is in love with Boge'ro* When 
lieoD discovers this attachment, he 
withdraws his sui^ and Bradamant 
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zies Rogero.—Ariosto. Orlando Furioso 

0516 ). 

Jjwn, the herb who rales Haigaritta 
hii wile wisely, and wins her esteem and 
wibhsl^ obetUence. Margaritta is a wealthy 
Spanish heiress, who married in order to 
indulge in wanton intrigues more freely. 
She selected Leon because he was sup¬ 
posed to be a milksop whom she could 
oend to her will; but no sooner is she 
married than Leon acts with manly firm¬ 
ness and determination, but witll great 
affection also. He wins the esteem of every 
one, and Margaritta becomes a loving, 
devoted, virtuous, and obedient wife.— 
Beanmopt and Fletcher, JHtle a Wife 
and Hank a Wife (1640). 

Edwan) Kynaston (1^19-1687} executed the pArt of 
“Leon " »itb o determined nianllnes!i, well worth the best 
actor’* Imitation. He luul a piercing eye. and a ipilck, 
impertou* rhacl^ of voice.—Colley Cibber. 

^Leonard, a real scholar, forced for 
daily bread to keep a common school.— 
Crabbe, JSorou/jh, xxiv, (1810). 

lieonardo [^Goxzaga]|, duke of 
Mantua. Travelling in Switzerland, an 
avalanche fell on him, and he was nursed 
dirough a severe illness by Mariana the 
daughter of a Swiss burgher, and they 
fell in love with each other. On his rc- 
tnrn home, he was entrapped by brigands, 
and kept prisoner for two years. Mariana, 
seeking him, went to ’Mantua, where 
count ^orio fell in love with her, and 
obtoinea her guardian’s consent to their 
unitm; but Mariana refused to comply. 
The cas^was referred to the duke (Fer- 
rardo), who gave judgment in favour of 
the count, Leonardo happened to be 
present, and, throwing o£ his disguise, 
assumed his rank as duke, and married 
Mariana; but, being called away to tlie 
camp, left Ferrardo regent. Ferrardo 
laid a most villainous scheme to prove 
Mariana goilty of adultery M'ith Julian 
St. Pierre; but Leonardo refused to 
credit her guilt. Julian tamed out to 
be her brother, exposed the whole plot, 
and amply vindicated Mariana of the 
nlightest indiscretion.—S. Knowles, T/te 
Wfe {1838). 

> Xieona'tOy governor of Messina, 
father of Hero, and uncle of Beatrice.— 
f^kespeare, Much Ado about Nothing 
{X600). 

XieoadBBe (8 »yl,), LsoNMnsaE, 
LyoviTAzn, LnoNfis, Lborxoys, Lyok- 
nroin, etc.i a mythical country belonging 
to (knttwaily supposed to hare been sunk 


under the sea since the time of king 
Arthur. It is very frequently mentiionea 
in the Arthurian romances. 

Iieonidas of Modem Gveeo0t 
Marco Bozzaris, a Greek patriot, trilb, 
with 1200 men, put to rout 4000 THirco-# 
Albanians, at Kerpenisi, but was killed 
in the attack (1828), Ho was buried at 
Mesolonghi. 

Iie'omne (3 syL), servant to Dio- 
nyza.—Shakespeare, Ferick» Prince of 
Tyre (1608). 

Xieonine Verse. So colled from 
Lconius, a canon of the church of St. 
Victor, in Paris, in the twelfth century, 
ivho first composed them. It is a verse 
with a rhyme in the middle, as: 

Pepper h black, though It hath a good •mack. 

£st avi, ill dextra meUor quam quacnor exta. 

Leonnoys or Leonesse (o.o.), * 
country once joining Cornwall, but now 
sunk in the sea full forty fathoms deep. 
Sir Tristram was bom in LeonSs or Leon- 
noys, and is always called a Cornish 
knight. 

*** Tennyson calls the word “ Lyon- 
nesse,” but sir T. Malory “ LeonSs.” 

Iieo'no’s Head (or Liono's ffead)f. 
Porto Leono, the ancient Piraeus. Sc 
called from a huge lion of white marble, 
removed by the Venetians to their 
arsenal. 

The waadering atranger near the port descriex 

A uiUk-whito lion of stupeiidou* uze. 

Of antique inavMc.—hence tiie haven'* name. 

Unknown to iiiudcni tiidlvM whence it came. 

Fuicoiier, The SMpvreek, liL 3 (1706). 

Xieozior, sister of Isabelle, an orphan; 
brought up by Axiste (2 syl.) according 
to his notions’ of training a girl to make 
him a good wife. He put her on her 
houour, tried to win her confidence and 
love, gave her all the liberty consistent 
with propriety and social etiquette, and 
found that she loved him, end made him 
a fond and faithful v^ife, (See Isa¬ 
belle.) — Molilire, DEcok iforik 
(1661). 

Jjeono'ra, the usurping quew of 
Aragon, betrothed to Bertran a prince^ 
of uie blood-royal, but in love 
Totrismond general of the forces, Ik 
turns out that Torrismond is aoh ai^. 
heir of Sancho the d^osed king. San-^ 
cho is restored, and Torrismond me^es 
Leonora.—Dryden, The Spanish ^(oh 
(1680). 

Leom’ra^ belYOthed to don Csiloi, Indt 
dm C^los resigned her to don Alcnaiy 
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to whom she proved a very tender and 
loving wife. Eanga Uio lloor, out of 
TOvenge, poisoned the mind of Alonzo 
against his wife, by insinuating her 
enminal love for don Carlos. Out of 
jealonsy, Alonzo had his friend pt to 
death, and Leonora, knowing herself bus> 
nected, put an end to her life.—^Edward 
Young, Tht Jtevenge (172L). 


Leonora (Ftdelio) was allowed to un¬ 
lock her hnsband’s chains, and Pizarro’a 
revenge came to nanght.—Beethoven, 
F^eiio (an opera, 1791). 

Xcono'ra, a princess, who falls in love 
wiUi Manri'co, the supposed son of 
Azuce'na a gipsy, but in reality the son 
of Garzia (brother of the conte di Luna). 
Tha conte di Luna entertains a base 


Leonofra, the daughter of poor parents, 
who struck the fancy of don Diego. The 
don made a comppt with her parents to 
take her home with him and place her 
under a duenna for three months, to ascer¬ 
tain if her temper was as sweet as her 
face was pretty, and at the expiration of 
that time, either to return her spotless or 
to make her his wife. At the end of 
three months, don Diego (a man of 60) 
goes to arrange for the marriage, lock¬ 
ing his house and garden, as he sup¬ 
poses, securely; but Leander, a young 
student, smitten with Leonora, makes his 
way into the house, and is about to elope 
witn her when the don returns. Like a man 
ot sense, don Diego at once sees the suit¬ 
ability of the match, consents to tlio union 
of the young people, and even settles a 
marriage portion on Leonora, his Avard 
if not his wife.—I. Bickerstaff, 2'he 
Padlock. 

Leonora, betrothed to Ferdinand a 
fiery young Spaniard (jealous of donna 
Cmo, who has assumed boy’s clothes for 
•a time). Ferdinand despises the ** am¬ 
phibious coxcomb,” and calls his rival 
vUe compound of fringe, lace, and 
powder.”—Jcpbson, Tm Strings to your 
S<w(X792). 


passion for the princess, and, getting 
Manrico into his power, is about to kiu 
him, when Leonora intercedes, and pro¬ 
mises to give herself to the count if he 
will spare his nephew’s life. The count 
consents; but while he goes to release 
Manrico, Leonora kills herself by suck¬ 
ing poison from a ring, and Manrico 
dies also.—Verdi, Jl Tromto'ri (an opera, 
1853). 

Leonora {The History of), an episode 
in the novel of Joseph Andrews, by 
Fielding (1742). 

Leono'ra [d’Este] (2 syl.), sister of 
Alfonso II. reigning duke of Ferrara. 
The poet Tasso conceived a violent 
passion for this princess, but “ she knew' 
it not or viewed it with disdain." 
Leonora never married, but lived Avith 
her eldest sister, Lauretta duchess of 
Urbino, who was separated firom her 
husband. The episode of Sophronia and 
Olindo {Jertisalcm Delivered, li.) is based 
on this love incident. The description of 
Sophronia is that of Leonora, ^d her 
ignorance of Olindo’s love pointo to the 
poet’s unregarded devotion. 

But tbou .. . sbidt have 

Oue-baH the laurel wlUch o'erdiades my gnm .. . 

Ym, teonora. It Bhall be our tote 

To be entwined for ever,—but too late. 


Zeont/ra, the heroine of Miss Edge- 
worth’s noA’el of tlie samo name. The 
object of Ihe tale is to make the reader 
fed what is good, and desirous of being 
so (1806). 

Zronoruj wife of Fernando Florestan 
■n State pi^soner in Seville. In order to 
effect her husband's release, she assumed 
the atrire of a man, and the name 
pf Fidelio. In this disguise she entered 
'the. service of Rocco the jailer, and 
HkreeUina the jifiler’s daughter fell in 
lot^ w|th her. Pizarro, the governor of 
the jubon, resolAdng to assassinate Fer- 
whoo Florestan, sent Rocco and Fidelio 
w dig hb grave in the prison-cell. When 
Fhbnrb.d^eended to perpetrate riie deed 
^ 'hlooq, Fidelio drew a pbtol on him; 
oh A the minbter of state, arriving at this 
ciisiff, ordei^ the prisoner to be> released. 


B>ron, J'tM Lamtnt Tim» (1817]. 

Leonora de Ouaman, the 
“favourite" of Alfonzo XL of Castile. 

• Ferdinando, not knowing that she was the 
king’s mistress, fell in love with her; 
and Alfonzo, to reward Ferdinando’s ser¬ 
vices, gave her to him in marriage. No 
sooner was this done, than the bride¬ 
groom learned the character of his bride, 
rejected her with scorn, and became a 
monk. Leonora became a noviciate in 
the same convent, obtained her husband’s 
forgiveness, and died.—Donizetti, La 
Faxxmta (an opera, 1842). 

Leon'tes (8 syl.), king of Sicily. 
He invited his old friend PoUxenea 
king of Bohemia to come and stay with 
him, but became so jealous of him that 
he commanded Caimillo tc poison him. 
Instead of doing so, Camillo wamea 
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Xietlie'aaa. Dews, that which pro- 
daces a dreaicay aadebUvioQaaess 

&Q taronhles of lue. Ldthd personified 
obUvioB in Grecian mythology, and the 
sonl, at the death of the body, drank of 
the river Lfithfi that it might carry into 
the world of shadows no remembrance of 
eattii and ^ concerns. 

Vte lou] «f|h iradtr luHirr you [ta« AfMM] SB, 

Ai^ e’« tbi mne Letliain oows dlftUl 

fafcooar. mptmcli, UL 4 a 766 ). 

Iiettorcr(Gr«eil). Cadmus, the Phosnl- 
cia^ introdaced sixteen; Simonidfis and 
Kpicharmos (the poets) introduced six or 
e^t others; but there is the greatest 
diversity upon what letters, or how many, 
are to be attributed to them. Aristotle 
says Epicharmos introduced 0, x ; olhors 
asmribc to him $, n, 4', ». Dr. Smith, in 
his CHafSMXtl I>icti(mary, tells us Simoni¬ 
des inteoduced "the long vowels and 
dottblclettcrs'’ (n ,«, Xi 4>> Lempricre, 
under ‘*CAr>Mt7s.’' ascribes to him ff, c, </>, 
x; and under SimOnides,” n. m, (. 4>. 
Others maintain that the SimonidOs’ 
letters are n* a>i & ^ 

Letteri {Father of), Francois I. of 
France, Pere dcs Lettres (1494, 

1547). Lorenzo de* Medici, the Mag¬ 
nificent" (1445-1492). 

Iietters of the Sepulchre, the 
laws made by Godfrey and th^atriarchs 
of the court of Jerusalem. Incre were 
two codes, one respecting the privileges 
of the nobles, and the other respecting 
the rights and duties of burghers, 'fhese 
codes were laid up in a coffer with the 
treasures of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


Jjeuca'dia’s Book, a promontory, 
the south extremity of the island Leucas 
or lAucadia, in the Ionian Sea. Sappho 
leapt from this rock when she found 
her love for Fha'on unrequited. At the 
animal festival of Apollo, a criminal was 
hurled from Leucadia’s Kock into the sea; 

bhds of various sorts were attached to 
him, m order to break his fall, and if he 
was not killed he was set free. The leap 
from this rook is called “ The Lovers* 
Leapk** 

UIIMW nwr Ihv ate ntk«r wmdl be nwt^ 
.(wstuClftlfcolutM onrUoki th* wm). 

Sjtox, Jkm /uan, U, #09 OSIS) 


XiQUOdip'pe (8 S 3 /i,)f wifis of Menippua; 
n bawd i^o euets for king Antig'onus, 
who, although an old man, indulges in 
Ite «ttuHR>w follies of a youth.—Beau- 
m<nn and Fletcher, 27a Mwaorwi Zint- 




LeUOOth'ecuoncecalled“Ino." Ath'<* 
amas son of ^mus had by her two sons, 
one of whom was named Meliceritfis. 
Athamas being driven mad, Ino and 
Melicertfis threw themselves into ^e sea; 
Ino became Leucothea, and MeUeert^s 
became Falsemon or Fortumnus the god 
of ports or strands. Leucothea means 
the “white goddess,” and is used for 
“ Maiuta ” or the dawn, which precedes 
sunrise, t.c. Aurora. 

By leucothea’* lovely hanib, 

And her los that rules the strands. 

Uiltoo, STS (U84). 
Tu reaalute the world with .acTed hebt, 
leucothea uaked, and with dms emholmed 

Iho earth. 

MUton, JParaais 0 lett, ju. 18S (ISSS). 

liev'ant Wind (The), the east wind, 
from Icvant (“the sunrise”). Fonent is 
the west wind, or wind from the sunset. 

Forth rush the levant and tho Fouent winds. 

Milton, Paradtte UM, x, f04 (1666). 

Leven (The ecrrl of), a parliamentary 
leader.—Sir W. Scott, Legend of Montroia 
(time, Charles 1.). 

Leviathan of Literature iThe)^ 

Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1751). 

Levitos (The), in Dryden’s Absalom 
atui Achitophel, means the nonconformist 
ministers expelled by the 'Act of Con¬ 
formity (1681-2). 

lievitt (Frank), a highwayman.—Sir 
W. Scott, Ueart of Muitothan (time, 
George 11.). 

Levrils (Don), brother of Antdhio, and 
uncle of Carlos the bookworm, of whom 
he is dotingly fond. Don Lewis is no 
scholar himself, but he adores scholar¬ 
ship. He is headstrong and testy, simple- 
hearted and kind. 


John Quick's great parts wen "don Iswta," "Tony 
lumpldn," and "Bob Acres" C174S-1S31 J—AsmtSs d/ 
a Stant Keterwn. 

**• “ Tony Lumpkin ” in jSKc Simps to 
Conquer (Goldsmith); “ Bob Acres^’ in 
The Mioals (Sheridan). 

Lew*is (Lord), father of Angeli'na.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Eld^ 
Broth^ (1637). 


Lewis (Medthew Qngwy), generally 
called “Monk Lew^” irom his romance 
The Monk (1794). His best-known verses 
are the ballads of Alonzo the Brave and 
BUI Jones. He also wrote a drama mi- 
titled Timur the Tartar (1776-1618). 


CNi( lrande^«lnfclns lawtol Btonkwh^ 

WlM tbtn vrodd make Fsnisssus a r 
to| vrsaUtKrfTaw.aitlMiN, bipu..... 

Thy Kme a HHtts, Apollo's saxton 
Am XnpW Bard* ez* SMOS XsiWiMrt ( 1 S«S). 
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. ___ . 


Ii0W1b Baboon* Louis XW. of 
Fxaaoe is so called by Di. Arbutbnot in 
Aii JSRxtorjf of John BuU» Baboon is a 
pan on the word Bowbon, specially appro* 
priate to this royal “pMtore-master** 
a7l2). 

Iiewkiier*s Lane (London), now 
called Charles Street, Drury Lane; always 
noted for its “ soiled doves." 

Tha DTinpbi of chaste DUne's train, 

3fae tame with those in Lesrkner’s lane 

a Butler, ITiuiterM, lu. 1 (1678)- 

lieW^BOme (2 syl.), a young surgeon 
and {^eral practitioner. He forms the 
acqnMntance of Jonas Chuzzlewit, and 
supplies him with the poison which he 
em^oy8.**-C. Dickens, MarUn Chuzzlevoit 
(1844). 

IiewBon, a nobI& honest character. 
He is in love with Charlotte Beverley, 
and marries her, although her brother lias 

S tmbled aw^ all her fortune.—^Edward 
core, l%e Cfamester (1753). 

lieyoippes and Clitophonto, a 
romance in Greek, by Achillea Tatiua, in 
the fifth century; borrowed largely from 
the Theay'enes and Chanclia of Helio- 
dorus bishop of Trikka. 

Liar (The), a farce by Samuel Foote 
(1761). John Wilding, a young gentle* 
man fresh from Oxford, has an extra* 
ordinary jpropensity for romancing. He 
invei^to the most marvellous tales, utterly 
regardless of truth, and thereby involves 
both himaeU and others in endless per* 
plexities. He pretends to fall in love 
with a Miss Grantam, whom he acci¬ 
dentally meets, and, wishing to know 
hu name, is told it is Godfrey, and that 
she is an heiress. Now it so happens 
that his father wants him to marry tlie 
real Miss Grantam, and, in order to 
avoid so doing, he says he is already 
married to a Miss Sibtnorpc. He after¬ 
wards tells his father he invented this 
tale because he really wished to marry 
Miss Godfr^. When Miss Godfrey is 
introduced, he does not know her, and 
while in this perplexity a woman enters, 
who declares sne is his wife, and that her 
auudoi name was Sibthorpe. Again he 
Si dumfounded, declares he never saw her 
in bis life, and rushes out, exclaiming, 
^AU tiu> world is gone mad, and is in 

7%e plot of this &rce la from the 
Spcoldi. It had been already taken by 
Corneille in Ze Menteur (1642), and by 
Stede in hia Jd^ing Lover (1704). 


I UBERTT HAIL. 
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Liar (The), A1 Aswod: also called 
“The Impostor," and “The Weadiet* 
cock." He set himself up as a prophet 
against Mahomet; but fluently dimged 
his creed. 

Mos8ilma was also called “ The Uar." 
He wrote a letter to Mahomet, which 
bemn thus: “ From MoaCilma proi^etof 
Allah, to Mahomet prophet ox AUah;*' 
and received an answer beginning thus: 
“ From Mahomet the project of ABdi, to 
Mosellma the Liar." 

Liars (7%c Prince of), Ferdinand Men¬ 
dez Pmto, a Portuguese traveller, whon^ 
narratives deal so much in the marvelloiu 
that Cervantes dabbed him “The Prince 
of Liars." He is alluded to in the Taiier 
os a man “ of infinite adventure and un¬ 
bounded ima^nation." 

Sir John Mandeville is called “The 
Lying Traveller" (1300-1372). 


Libec'cliio, the ventns LyVievs or 
south-west wind; called in Latin Afer. 
The word occurs in Paradiae Lost, x. 706 
(1665). 

liibarator (The). Daniel O’Connell 
was so cdled because he was the leader 
of the Irish party, which sought to sever 
Ireland from England. Also called “The 
Irish Agitator " (1776-1847).' 

Simon Bolivar, who established the 
independence of Peru, is so called by the 
Peruvians (1785-1831), 

Liberator of the New World 

(The), Dr. Franklin (1706-1790). 

liberty (Goddess of). On December 
20j 1793, the French installed the wor¬ 
ship of reason for the worship of God, 
and M. Cbaumette induced Malle. Hal¬ 
liard, an actress, to personify the “god¬ 
dess of Liberty." She was borne m a 
palanquin, dressed with buskins, a Phiy- 
gian cap, and a blue chlamys over a 
white tunic. Being brought to Notre 
Dame, she was placed on the high 
and a huge cauale was placed bdund her. 
Mdlle. MaUiard lighted the candle, to 
signify that liberty frees the mind nom 
darkness, and is the “light of the world f* 
then M. Chaumette fem on his to 
her and offered incense ss to a god. 

LSierty (Ih^oddees of). Thestotneso 
called, placed over the entmoee of the 
Palais Royal, represent^ Mde. TalUelb 

Idbarty H al l . Squuq, Hordeoatte 
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ZdgljLt of the Haium ihe 
sultana Nour'mahal^ aftenratoS nailed 
Eooric^m (“of tiie world '*}. Sho 
was the bride of Selim son of Achur.—T. 
Moore, LsUla Mooih (1817). 

liight o* Heel {Janet\ mother of 
Godfr^ Bertram Hewit.—Sir W. Scott, 
Gv^y Mammring (time, George XL). 

lagrhtbody {Luciie)^ cJias hfarian 
Loup^e-Dyke,” mother of Jean Girder 
the cooper’s wife.—Sir W. Scott, Bride 
of Lammermoor (time, William lll.)> 

liip^htborn, the murderer who assas* 
sinated Kdward II.—C. Marlowe, Bki- 
icard II, (1592). 

Xiightfoot, one of the seven attend¬ 
ants of Fortunio. So swift w'as he of 
foo^ that he was obliged to tie his legs 
when he went hontin?, or else he always 
outrun the gam^ and so lost it.—Coin- 
tesse D’Aunoy, Fairy Talcs (“ Fortunio,” 
1682 ). 

Iiishtning. Benjamin Franklin in¬ 
vent^ lightning conductors; hence 
Campbell says it is allotted to man, with 
Newton to mark the smed of light, with 
Herschel to discover planets, and 

wall Tlnnklln vug Um Ui^toing’i flenr fttng 

fUamrei Bopr, L ( 1799 ). 

Lig}d^i^{LoiDerskilledhy). (See under 
Lovbbs.) 

lif^htning Protectors. Jupiter 
chose the ea^e as the most approved 
preservative against lightning, Augustus 
Csesar the sea-calf, and Tiberius the 
laurel.— Coilumella, x.; Suetonius, In 
VU. Aug., xc.; Suetonius, in Vtta Tib., 
Ixix. 

Houseleek, called “Jupiter’s Beard,” is 
a defence agamst lightning and evil spirits; 
hence Chonemagne’s edict: 

£t habeat qnJiqiie wpm diunum ranin ro>b tMubam. 

IdghtWOOd {Mortimpr), a solicitor, 
who conducts the “ Hannon murder ” 
case. He is the great friend of Eugene 
Wtaybum, barrister-at-law, and it is the 
great ambition of his heart to imitate the 
jtoncAaAntcs of bis friend. At one time 
Mortimer Lightwood admired Bella 
Wilfer.—C. iJickens, Our Muival Friend 

(\m)* 


Xfigurian Eepublic (The), Ve- 
aetia, Genoa, and ox Sardinia, 

rmuied by Ns^leon I. in 1797. 


XitoirifUl Sage {The)^ Anlns Per- 
•in* FiMcai, the satuist (84-62). 


Xdkenesfl. Strabo (father of Pom- 
pey) and his cook were exactly alike. 

Sura (pro-consul of Sicily) and a iisher-i 
man were so much alike that Sun asked 
the fisherman if his mother had ever 
been in Rome. “No,” said the man, 
“ but my hither has.” 

Walter de Ilempsham abbot of Clanter- 
bmy and his shepherd were so alike that 
when the shepherd was dressed in the 
abbot's gown, even king John was deeded 
by the resemblance. — Peroy, ReUq^ 
(“ King John and the Abbot of Canter¬ 
bury ”). 

* 4 -* The brothers Antipholus, the 
brothers Dromio, the brothers Mensech- 
mus (called by Plautus. Sosiclcs and 
Memechmus), etc. 

liik'strond, the abode, after death, 
of perjurers, assassins, and seducers. 
The word means “strand of corpses.” 
Nestrond is the strand or shore of tee 
dead .—Soandinarmn Mythology, 

liilbiirn (John), a contentious leveUmr 
in the Commonw^th, of whom it was 
said. If no one else voere aliw, John would 
quarrel with Lilhum. The epigrammatic 
epitaph of John Lilbum is as f^ows 

In John departed, and Is Ulbum gonot 
Farewell to both, to tdbum and to Jtdui 1 
Yet being gone, take Ude adiioe from aiei 
let thorn not both In one grare buried beu 
Here Iw )e John; lay Ulbitra ttaareaboot; 

For If they both itaonid mealb Uugr would fail out 

liili, immortalized by Goethe, was 
Anna Elizabeth SchUnemann, dat^ter 
of a Frankfort banker. She was 16 when 
Goethe first knew her. 

Lilies (City of), Florence. 

Idrinau, a woman woood by a phan¬ 
tom that lived in her father’s pines. At 
night-fall the phantom whispered love, 
and won tee fair ^lalinau, who foUowM 
his green waving pliune tlupongh tee 
forest, but never more was seen.—Amsrv 
' can-Indian Legmi. 

Told the the tale of the OairlUinaa, who ww wooed hp* 
phantom 

That Uuoujdi fbe pines fin her ththeFs lodga k) the hub 
of the twilight. 

Breathed Uke the eranlnc wind, and adUvend love to the 
maiden i ' 

Till die fallowed bis green and wavliis phnue thMftfe* 
forest. 

And never more letamed, nog wu leen agghi 1v her 
people. 

ImigMIow, XMfVfKna.«. 4<U«|). 

Iiilis or Lilith, Adam's wife befuis 
Eve was created. Lllig fufused to submit 
to Adam, and was tamed out of patudisa; 
but she still haunts the shi uud is 
especial^ hostile to new-lmm chUdx^ 
Goethe has intEoduoed h^ in Ids 
ma (1790). 
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LIMI8S0. 600 LINET. 


Iiad08 or ** hell ** iato which Christ de¬ 
scended when *'He preached to the 
spirits in prison.'* Dantd places limbo 
on the coniines of hell, bat tells us those 
doomed to dwell there are only so for 
Afflicted as that they live without hope *’ 
(/»/srfio, iv,). 

1 Itan •oma of tliaa In Limbo PatrauL and thcro thcf 
arellka to danca tb«w thiaa dan.—Sbatebpeara, ifomy 
17//. aetT.se. 3 (im). 

Lmh^taP%terdrum or “Child’s Paradise,” 
for unbapti/ed infants too young to com¬ 
mit actual sin but not eligible for heaven 
because Uiey have not been baptized. 

*** According to Dante, Limbo is 
between hell and that border-land n here 
dwell the praiselcss and the Idameleas 
•dead.” (See Isverno, p. 472.) 

IiixnissOj, the city of Cv prus called 
Caria by Ptolemy.—Arioato, Orlando 
Purmo (1516). 

Xiineius. (See Lystci i s.) 

Iiincoln (The of), in the court 
of queen Elizabeth. He w as Thomas Cow- 
per.—Sir W. Scott, Kemlaorth (time, 
^izabeth). 

Xiincoln Oreen. Lincoln at one 
-time dyed the best green ot all England, 
and Coventry the best blue. 

. . . and girls in Lincoln green. 

Dnyton, Pol^ltnon, axr. 

Kendal was also at one time noted 
for its green, lienee Falstalf speaks of 
“ three •misbegotten knaves in Kendal 
green.”—Shakespeare, 1 Iknry IV. act 
li. sc. 4 (15b7). 

Bn« be a sort of raggf-d knatrs comr in, 

Uotlicd all in Kondalc greene 

Pluj/e ef Jlotyn BvoA, 

Idncolnshixe Grazier (A). The 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home published 
Comfilcte Grazier under this pseu- 
•4onym (1805). , 

liiiiCo';^a (3 syl.), husband of Co'atel, 
and a captive of the Az'tecas. “ Once, 
when a chief was feasting Madoc, a 
captive served the food.” Madoc says, 
“ I marked the youth, for he had features 
of a gentler race; and oftentimes his eye 
was nxed on me with looks of more than 
wonder.” This young man, “ the flower 
of ail his nation,” was to be immolated 
to the god Tezcalipo'ca; baton the eve of v 
^riflee he made nis escape, and flew to 
a^oc for protection. The fugitive 
proved botii nseful and faithful, but 
wheq he heard of the death of Coatel, he 
waa; quite heart-brofcetu Ayaya'ca, to 


divert him, told him about the spirit- 
land ; and Lincoya asked, “ la the way 
thither long?” 

TbeoM nun repUsd, “A wit of nunr moons." 

“ I know n sborter ptUh exotniroed Uu /ootb 

And up b« sprang, and from thepradpico 

Darted A moment. and Aioja^ heard 

Uts body fall upon the rocks below 

Souther. Afodoiv U. 33 (ISOS). 

Iiindab'rideB (4 syt,), a enphemism 
for a female of no repute, a courtezan. 
Lmdabndes is the heroine of the romance 
entitled Tfa Jlfirror of Knvjhthood, one of 
the books in don Quixote’s librar>' (pt. I. 
I. 6), and the name became a bou^old 
woni for a inistresa. It occurs in two of 
sir W. Scott's novels, KenUmrih and 
Wooditock, 

Iiindesay, an arcber in the Scotch 
guard of Louis XI. of France.--4Sir W. 
Scott, Qwhtin JOuricard (time, ^ward 
IV.). 

Limhsay (fjord), one of the embassy to 
queen Mary of Scotland.—Sir W. Scott, 
The At^jot (time, Elirnbeth). 

Iiindor, a poetic swain or lov’cr en 
beryere. 

Do not, for Heaipns ..ikp bring down Coi)donand 
Llndor upon us —Mr W Sxutt, 

liindsay (ifaryaret), the heroine of a 
novel by professor John W ilson, entitled 
Truth of Marqarrt Lindsay, a very 
pathetic story (1785-1854). 

Iiinet', daughter of sir Fersannt, and 
sister of Liones of Castle Perilous 
(ch. 131). Her sister was held captive 
by sir Ironside, the Red Knight or the 
Red Ijands. Linet went to king Arthur to 
entreat that one of his knights might be 
sent to liberate her; but as she refused to 
give up the name of her sister, the king 
said no knight of the Round Table could 
undertake the adventure. At this, a young 
man nicknamed “ Beaumains” (Gareth), 
who had been serving in the kitchen for 
twelve months, entreated that he might bo 
allowed the quest, which the king granted. 
Linet, however, treated him with the nb* 
most contumely, calling him dish-washer, 
kitchen knave, and lout; but he over¬ 
threw all the knights opposed to him, 
delivered the lady Liones, and married 
her, (See Lynettk.)—-S ir T. Malory, 
Bistory of Prince Arthur, i. 120-103 
(1470). 

Some men nicknamed hot “The 
Savage” (cb. 151). Tennyson, 'in his 
OarHh ana Lynette, makes Garefm marry 
Lynette, which spoils the allegpiy. 
(See p. 865.) 


LINGO. M7 LION ATTENDING ON MAS, 


XiingOf in O'Keefs’s Gomedy Agreeabl 0 

-a^r55(X7W). 


lAoMnwater (pm), confldcatial 
clerk to the brothen Chee^^ble. A kind- 
hettxted old bachelor, fossilized in ideas, 
but most kind-hearted, and devoted to 
his masters almost to idolatry. He is 
mnth attached to a blind blackbird called 
“Dick," which he keeps in a lai^je cage. 
The bird boa lost its voice from old age; 
bu^ in Tim's opinion, there is no equal 
to it in the whole world. The old clerk 
marries Mise La Creevy, a miniature- 
painter. 

Puttstual M the eountlna-houw dial,... he Twifonned 
themittutMt actions, and arranged the minuusst artuhs 
nt lib little room ia a preclw and regula'' order. I’apti, 
penn ink, ruler, aaaling-waa, wafors,... Tim's Imt, 11m h 
soniputouslr folded gloves, Tim’s other e(Mt. ... all h,id 
tiudr aoeostomed IncbM of space. . . . Theie not a 
mon aceurate instrument in existence tiian Tlni Inikm- 
iratw.—C. Dieltcns. .VicAoios JiUsUehu, mcxvll. (ihw). 

Linklater (.Laurie), yeoman of Iho 
king's kitchen. A friend to Kitchie 
Moniplies.—Sir W. Scott, Fortunes vf 
Nigel (time, James 1.). 


met first by a pmthor (j^ture), and then 
a lion (aTtaition), which tried to stop 
hiB further progress. 

A Hon mmo 

With band erect, and hunger mad. 

BaiiU, Milt, L (1800), 

JLion (The), Henry duke of Bavaria, 
and Saxony, son of Henry “the Proud” 
(1129-1195). 

Louis Vlir. of France, bom under tlie 
sign Leo (1187, 1223-1226). 

William of Scotland, who chose a 
red lion rampant for his cognizanco 
(*, 1165-1214). 

Lion (The Golden), emblem of ancient 
Assyria. The bear was that of ancient 
Persia. 

Where Is Ih’ Assyrian lion's golden hide, 
liuit all the Ksst once grasped in lordly pairf 

Where that great Persian bem, whose swelliug pndo 
Ihe lion's self tore out with rav’oousJawT 

rinu. Fletcher, TAe PurpU Matul, vil. (1633). 

Lion (The Valiant), Alep Ar&lan, son 
of Togrul Beg the Perso-Turkish mon¬ 
arch (*, 1063-1072). 


Ziinne (The Heir of), a great spend¬ 
thrift, who sold his estate to Jolin-o’-tlio- 
Scalcs,Tiis steward, reserving forhimirlf 
only a “poor and lonesome lodge in a 
lonmy glen." Here he found a rope, with 
a roamng noose, and put it round his 
neok, with the intention of hanging liim- 
sdf. The weight of liis body broke 
the rope, and he fell to the ground. He 
now found two chests of gold and one of 
silver, with this inscription: “ Once 
, morej my son, I set thee clear. Amend 
life, or a rope must end it." The h( ir 
of Linne now went to the steward for the 
loan of forty pence, which was denied 
him. One of the guests said, “^\'hy, 
you ought to lend it, for you had 
the estates meop enough." “Cheap! 
say you. Why, he shall have them back 
for a hundred marks less than the money 
I gave for them." “ Done! " said the 
hm of Linne; and counted out tlic 
money. Thus he recovered his estates, 
and made the kind guest his forester,— 
Percy, I^igues, II. ii. 6. 

Xdoil (A), emblem of the tribe of 
Judah. In the old church at Totnes is a 
stone pulpit divided into compartments 
! contaiiung shields, decorated with the 
several emblems of the Jewish tribes, of 
whuh this is one. 

Jodaii it a Hwi'i wtutp; ... he coached at ■ Hon, 
and at W oU Uohi mo doD roam him up^-OeN. 
xUk. X • 

ZAm(27id), symbol of ambition. When 
Dsotd began urn ascent of fame, he WM 


Lion Attending on Han. 

Una was attended by a lion. Spenser 
says that Una was seeking St. George, 
and ns she sat to rest herself, a lion 
rushed suddenly out of a thicket, with 
gu])ing month and lashing tail: bat as it 
drew near, it was awe-struck, licked her 
feet and hands, and followed her like a 
dog. Sansloy slew the faithful beast.— 
Fiterg Queen, 1. hi. 42 (1590). 

**'*■ This is an allegory of the Eefor- 
mation. The “lion” means England, 
and “ Umi ” means truth or the reformed 
religion. England (the lion) waited on 
trnth or the Reformation. “Sansloy” 
means queen Mary or false faith, which 
killed the lion, or separated ^gland 
from truth (or the true faith). It might 
seem to some that Sansfoy should have 
been substituted for Sansloy; but this 
dould not be, because Sansfoy had been 
slain already. 

iS'ir Ftmin de Gallia or Twain do Gcdlea 
was attended by a lion, which, in grati¬ 
tude to the knight, who had delivered it 
from a serpent, ever after became his 
faithful servant, approaching the knight 
with tears, and risu^ on its hind feet. 

Sh- de Lmottr was aided by 

a lion against the ^racens; but the 
faithful brute was drowned in attempting 
to follow the vessel in which the knight 
had embarked on his departure from the 
Holy Land. 

8t, JerotM is represented as attended 
by a lion. {Sm iibxocLVBy p. 37.) 
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Illon of God iThe\ Ali, son-in-lftw 
•f Hahomci. He was called at birth 
“The Ragged Lion” (<rf Jfafdara) (CO?. 
655-661). 

Hani/a, called “ The Lion of God and. 
of His Prophet.” So Gabriel told Ma¬ 
homet his ancle was registered in heaven. 

Xiion of Janina» Ali Pasha, over¬ 
thrown in ISii by Ibrahim Pasha (1741, 
1788-1822). 

liion of the North (??«') i 
tavns Adolphus (1584, 1611-1U32). 

liion-Heart. Richard I. was called 
€antr dc Lion bccauac he plucked out a 
lion's heart, to which beast he had been 
exposed by the duke of Austria, for 
having slain his son. 

It la Hard tliAt a Ijron ms pat to Ii}nge Bichar-ie 
hi prison, . . to devitur him, anj whin the lion vai 

mp«iiSe, h« pat hu arms in bis moutli, ard jiull -d cho 
l}Oii hr the harts so bard that be slews the Ijoii, and 
tborefore ... be is caUed Uiihuds Cteie Jt, 7 wh — 
Bastni. Chronicle (ISdSi. 

liion King of Assyria, Arioch nl 
Af^ser (E.C. 1927-1887). 

Xdon Rouge (Le), iuar«;httl Xc\, 
who had red hair and red w biokers 
(1769-1815). 

liion-Tamer. One of the most re¬ 
markable was Ellen Bright, who ex¬ 
hibited in Wombwell's menagerie. She 
was killed by a tiger m 1850, aged 17 
years. 

XdOifiB (White and Srd), Prestrr 
John, his letter to Manuel Conmenus 
emperor of Constantinople, says his land 
is the “home of white and red lions” 
(1165). 

Xsion’s Provider ( 3V), the jackal, 
which ijlten starts prey tliat the lion 
appropnates. 

. tfai; poor loekals arr ten foul 

lielDK the breve lion s keen pruvldcrv) 

Thmi btinian Imuicts catennK foi spidir^ 

Byron, JJoH Jitan, ts. J7 vlS:!4> # 


Xiionel and Clarissa, an opeia by 
Bickerstaff. Bir John Flowerdale li.as a 
daughter named Olhrisso, whose tutor is 
Lionel, an Oxford graduate. Colonel 
Oldboy, his neighbour, has n son named 
Jessamy, a no^lc and a fop ; and a 
daughter, Diana. A proposal is mode 
for Clarissa flowerdale to marry Jessamy; 
but she despises the prig, and loves Lionel. 
After a little embroglio, sir John gives his 
eOBuwnt to this match. Now for Diana: 

a guest of Oldboy’s, tells him 
Ite wid love, but that tho father of the 
TmS^f^wSX not consent to his marriage. 
OuWe^Advutts him to elope, lends bis 


eartiage and horses, and mStee a Mtet 
for Harman, which jie is to send to 
girl’s father. Harman follows this advioe, 
and elopes with Diana; but Diaaa ropimts, 
returns home unmarried, and craves her 
father’s forgiveness. The old colonel 
yields, the lovers are united, and Oldboy 
says he likes Hannan the better for mi 
pluck and manliness. 

Xiiouell (SirY brother of iir Launce" 
lot, son of Ban king of Benwick 
(Bnttany), 

liiones (3 sy^), daughter of sir Per- 
saunt of On&tle Pcrilons, where she was 
held captive by sir Ironside, the Red 
Knight of the Rod Lands. Her sister 
LineP went to the court of king Arthur 
to request that some knight would under¬ 
take to deliver her from her oppressor; 
but as she refused to give up the name of 
the lady, the king said no knight of the 
Round Table could undertake quest. 
On this, a stranger, nicknamed “Beau- 
mains ” from the unusual size of his hands, 
and who had served in the kitchen for 
twelve months, begged to be sent, and 
Ilia request w'as granted. He was very 
bcomfully treated by Linct; but suc¬ 
ceeded in overthrowing every knight who 
opposed him, and, after combating from 
dawn to sunset with sir Ironside, made 
Inm also do homage, llie lady^, bemg 
now free, married uie “ kitchen knight,” 
who w <is, m fact, sir Gareth, son of Lot 
king of Urkney, and Linet married Hs 
brother Go'heris. (See Lyoxors of 
Castle Perilous.)—Sir T. Maloi^, History 
oj Prince Arthur^ i, 120-163 (1470). 

Li'onesso (3 sy/.), Lyoimse, or 
Ltones, a tract of land between Land's 
End and the Scilly Isles, now submerged 
“full forty fathoms underwater.” It 
formed a part of Cornwall. 1%ua sir 
Tristram de Lion5a is always called, a 
Cornish knight. When asked his name, 
he tellb sir Kay that he is sir Tristnun 
dc LionOs; to which the seneschal Mwweis, 

“ Yet heard I never in no place that any 
good knight came out of ComwalL"—Bur 
T. Malory, History of Pnim ArfAur, ii. 

56 (1470). (See Lsoxbssr, p. 548.) 

* 4 ,* Respecting the knighte uf Corn¬ 
wall, sir Mark the king ot Comt^l had .v 
thrown the whole distrmt into bad odbur. 
lie was false, cowardly, mean, and most 
unknightly. 

Ur. TIifi*Death of tiic ChSdrs^ of lAte 
This is one of the three tragic ftorieatd! 
the ancient Irish. The other tifb u« Thu 
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LITM COEPORAL. 


I 


of Totirm And 2^ 
jyoaf^ ^ ^ Children of Usnach. (See 
Froif‘:!lVAE/At}'’>0*FlaQ«gaii, Transaotiom 
of ike CaetiG Soeiety, i. 

I4r father of Fionnnala. 

tilie death ox Fingnla (the mother of 
hie danghtery, he married the wicked 
Aoife, edio, throi^h spite, transformed 
the children of Lir into swans, doomed 
to float on th^ water for centuries, till 
they hear the first mess-bell ring. Tom 
Koote has versified this legend. 

Sfltnt, OMo]>to, batheRwrof thy wator; 

Bnak not, ye bronaa, your clwui of repoa»~ 

Vhflo munnurfnR nooumhiHy Ur’s lonely daughter 
Telta to the leBht-etwr her title of woea 

Mom. irtih Jfbfwffet C'^ng of FtonnuAlu,” 1814). 

Iiirte, a proud but lovely daughter of 
the race of man, beloved b}^ Uubi, first 
of the angel boat. Her passion was tlie 
lore of knowledge, and she was capti¬ 
vated by all her angel lover told her of 
heaven and the works of God. At lost 
she reou^ted Rubi to appear before her 
in all nis glorv, and, as she fell into his 
embtaM, was burnt to ashes by the rays 
which issued from him.—T. Moore, Loves 
of (he AmjeU, ii. (1822). 

Xiisa, an innkeeper’s daughter, who 
wishes to marry Klvi'no a wealthy far¬ 
mer; but Elyino is in love with Ami'na. 
Suspicious circumstances make Elvino 
renounce his true love and promise 
marriage to lisa; but the suspicion i.4 
shown to be causeless, and Lisa is dis¬ 
covered to be the naramonr of another. 
So Elvino returns to his first love, and Lisa 
is left to Alessio, with whom she had been 
living previously.—Bellini’s opera. La 
S<mmfmiia (1831). 

Xiislioa or Ltsba'a, Lisbon. 

XiiSiStte* Les InfiMittfs de Lisette and 
Zes <7ttetuf ore the two songs which, in 
Ifllfl, mmed for Bdranger admission to 
^ “Owaaa,” a club of Paris, established 
in 1730 and broken up in 1749, but ro- 
established in 1806 and finally closed in 
1817. 

Zee InjiddlHds supposes that B^ranger 
loved Xaeefcte, who bestowed her favours 
on sundry a^irers; and Bdranger, at 
cMhuew proof of infidelity, “drowned 
«w Borrow in the bowL** 

m* Usptte, 

J«y«it(,lltettc. 

BolminoiiunottTt. 


her £4000. Bie ie a hard-featured, for¬ 
bidding Scotchman, singnlar in dress, 
eccentric in manners, self-conceited, 
pedantic, disputatious, and rude. Though 
most tenacious in argument, he can yield 
to Miss Tabitba, whom he wishes to con¬ 
ciliate. Lismahago reminds one of don 
Qmxote, bat is snfficleni^ unlike to be 
original.—T. Smollett, ZCs Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker (1771). 

Lissardo, valet to don Felix. He 
is a conceited high-life-below-stairs fop, 
who makes love to Inis and Flora.—Mrs. 
CentUvre, The Wonder (1713). 

Lewes [1740-1803] played “ Llseardo'' In the style of 
hU xreat miuter | WoodiKtrEt^ and most <Uveitlii^,~- 
Iloadeii. lAfc nf Jin, bUidoru. 

Iiis'uarte ( The Exploits and 
tiires of), part of the series of Le Roman 
des Romans, or that pertaining to 
“Ara'adis of Gaul.” This part was 
added by Juan Diaz. 

Literary Forgers. (See Forgers.) 

Literature {Father of Modern Frencli)^ 
Claude do Seyssel (14.’i0-1520). 

Lderature {Father of German), Gott¬ 
hold Ephraim lx>ssing (1729-1781). 

Littimer, the painfully irreproach¬ 
able valet of Ste^orth; in whose 
presence David Copperfield feels always 
must uncomfortably small. Though as 
a valet ho is propriety in Sunday best, he 
IS aovertheless cimning and deceiiinl. 
Steerforth, tired of “Little Em’ly,” 
wishes to marry her to Littimer; but 
from this lot she is rescued, and migrates 
to Australia.—C. Dickens, David Copper- 
field (1849). 

liittle ( Viomxs). Thomas Moore pub¬ 
lished, in 1808, a volume of amatory 
poems under this nom de plume. The 
preface is signed J. H. H. H. 

'Til Little I—yonng Oatalhn of bla day, 

At awoet but as immonl as ^ lay. 

Byron, FngbA Btird* and Scotth Aeviewart (1309). 

Little Britain, Brittany; also called 
Armoriica, and in Arthurian romance 
Benwicke or Benwick. 

I'herc is a part of London called 
“Little Britain.” It lies between Christ’s 
Hospital (the Blue-coat School) and 
Aldersgate Street. It was here that Mr. 
Joggers had his chamben. (See Jag- 
OBKs, p. 486.) 


Xm fuftdHUf* da tUytt*. 

WstttaEa'go (Cimtai’n), a snper- 
^cer OR half-pay, who marries 
I^Utha Btombte for the sake ef 


Idttle Corpontl {The). General 
Bonaparte was so called after tibe battle 
of Liw in 1796,'’from his youthful age 
and low stature. 


LITTLE POBRIT, 


lattle Dorxi^ the heroine and title 
of a noyel by CL Jnckens (1857). Little 
Donit vas bom and brought np in the 
Harshalsca prison^ Bermondsey, where 
her fa^er was confined for debt; and 
when about 14 years of age she u^ to 
do needlework, to earn a subsistence for 
herself and her father. The child had a 
pale, transparent face: quick m expres¬ 
sion, though not beautiml in feature. Her 
eyes were a soft hazel, and her figure 
slight. The little dove of the prison was 
idolized by the prisoners, and when she 
walked out, erery man in Bermondsey 
who passed her, touched or took olf his 
hat out of respect to her good works and 
active benevolence. Her father, coming 
into a property, was set free at length, 
and Little Dorrit married Arthur Clen- 
nam, the marriage service being celebrated 
in the Marshals^ by the prison chaplain. 

Idttle-SndianB and Big-En¬ 
dians, two religions factions, which 
waged incessant war with each other on 
the right interpretation of the fifty-fourth 
chaptOT of the Bhm'decrat: “All true 
believers break their eggs at the con¬ 
venient end.” The godfather of Calin 
Deffiar Plane, the r^gning emperor of 
Lilliput, happened to cut his finger while 
breaiung his egg at the buf end, and 
therefore commanded all faithful Lilli¬ 
putians to break their eggs in iutore at 
the small end. The Ble^scudians called 
this deci^pe rank heresy, and determined 
to exterminate the believers of such an 
abominable practice from the face of the 
earth. Hundreds of treatises were pub¬ 
lished on both sides, bnt each empire 
put all those books opposed to its own 
views into the Index Bxpwnjatorma, and 
not a few of the more zealous sort died 
as martvrs for daring to follow their 
private jndgment in the matter.—Swift, 
QuUiwrs Navels (“ Voyage to Lilliput,” 
1726). 

Idttle French Iiawyer (2^), a 
comedy by Beaumont and hTetcher (1647). 
The person so called is La Writ, a 
wrangling French advocate. 

liittle Qentleznaii in Velvet 
(2b the)j a favonrite Jacobite toast in the 
zdgn ox queen Anne. The reference is to 
the mole that raised the hill against which 
the hbxse of William III. stumbled white 
riding in the park of Hampton Court. By 
this accident the king bmke his collar¬ 
bone, a severe illness ensned, and he died 
asdy in 1702. 

John (whose surname was 


LITTLE BED Bn>fNO-B(X>D. 


iVirifor), the fidusAoAatfs of Bobitt Bood. 
He could shoot an arrow a meaemedl 
mile and somewhat more. So could 
Robin Hood; bnt no oti^ men ever 
lived who could perform the some itet. 
In one of the Kobin Hood bidlads we are 
told that the name of Uiis free-shoo^ 
was John Little, and that William Stately, 
in merry mood, reversed the nannes. 


wr mm aHj Mtwug WW SWIxnTliia 

**111 atm/ou wtUnOi mj irbolf iMSit. 

HI mun« t* John Uttla aman oiatttai 
Na’ar donbt ma, for I1I plar raji part* 

Ra **a, 1 miMt tell jroa, full taran foot htih. 

And irai)ba an all In tba waita,.. 

Brara Stutaly uM than. . . 

“ Tbit Infont mu ealltd John UtUe;’'quoth ha t 
Which name ahall ba ciuuicM anon; 

Tba word* wa II traouMua, «o wboravar baaoca 
Hu name ahaU ba called little John.” 

BUaon, Robin Mood BtMaOi, IL jQ (befon t*») 


*** A bow (says Bitson) which bet* 
lon^d to Little John, with the name 
Naylor on it, is now in the possession of 
a gentleman in the west riding of York¬ 
shire. Scott has introduced Little John 
in The Talisman (time, Kichard 1.) 


Little John {Ihigh), John Hugh Lock¬ 
hart, grandson of sir W. Scott, is so 
by sir Walter in bis Tales of a (iran/d- 
father^ written for his grandson. 


Little Marlborough, count von 
Schwerin, a Prussian fidd-marshal and 
a companion of the duke of Marlborough 
(1684-1767). 


Little Ifell, a child distinguished 
for her purity of character, tiiough living 
in the midst of selfishness, imparity, and 
crime. She was brought up by her 
grandfather, who was in his dotage, and 
having lost his property, tried to sks oofc 
a narrow living by selling Imnlw or 
curiosities.~ At len^h, tbroun^ terr^ of 
Quilp, the old man and his grandchild 
stole away, and led a vagrant Ufa, the 
one idea of both being to jret os w as 
possible from the reach of Quilp. They 
finally settled down in s cotti^e overlook¬ 
ing a country churchyard, where Nell 
died.—C. Dickens, jnstOid Cariosity 
Shop (1840). 

liittle Feddlington. aif imwnsry 
place, the village orqttaokeiy and canL 
egotism and humbug, sfTwUtion and 
flattery.—John Poole, Little PeddHngioHm 


Little Queen, Isabella of tblollk 
wbo was msrriedat the age of ei^t yeinii 
to Richard II. of England, sm was a 
widow at 13 years of (1887-1410). 

Idttle lied Bidlng^ood’ (U 
Petit Chaperon JBoage)^ from Lee O9ht0n 


IflTTLEJOHH. I 

^ ♦ 


diarleg (1697). Ludwig Tieck 

npn>du<jed the eoime tale iu hie Votk^ 


marehm {PopvAar Stones), in 179& under 
Germnn title Xe6ffn md Tod dea 
St€bun Mthkappchm, A little girl 
takes-A pTOseot to her inrandmother; but 


iakesA praseot to her grandmother; but 
A wolf has assumed the place of the old 
woman, and, when the child gets into bed, 
devours her. The brothers Grimm have 
reproduced tips tale in German. In the 
Swe^h verdon, Red Riding-Hood is a 
young woman, who takes refuge in a 
tree, the wolf gnaWs the tree, and the 
lover arrives just in time to see his 
snistress devoured by the monster. 

ZdttlQlolui (Bailie), a magistrate at 
Fidrport.—Sir W. Scott, The Antiguary 
(toe, George 111.). 

Idwe to iPlease . . . T)r. Johnson, in 
to prologue spoken by Garrick at the 
opooting of Drury Lane in 1747, says: 

The enuns'* tews the dnum's patrons 8 lr«. 

For ««that lire to please, must please to lire. 

Ijlvy (TAc Russian), Nicholas Mi- 
chaclovitch Karamxin (1765-1826), 

Idvy of France, Juan de Mariana 
(1637-1624). 

3[iivy of Portugal, Jodo de Barros 
(1496-1670). 

Xdaard Islands, fabulous islands, 
where damsels, outcast from the rest of 
the world, find a home and welcome.— 
Tbniuemada, Garden of Flowers. 

Zilxard Point (Cornwall), a corruii- 
tkm of Laear'a Point, being a placo of 
retirement for lazars or lepers. 

Xdalflin, tbe unwed mother of prince 
HoA His father was prince Hoel, the 
dUegitoate son of king Owen of North 
Wiuea Hoel the father was slain in battle 
by bis tudf-brotber David, successor to 
theihrotte; and Uaian, with her young 
eon, siso called Hoel, accompanied prince 
Ua^ to America.—Southey, Modoc 
( 1806 ). 

Xlewel'lyd, son of Yorwerth, and 
ffiandsw c& Owen king of North Wales. 
Vmwerih #a8 the eldest son, but was 
aside because he bad a blemish in the 
face, and his half-brother David was 
king, David began his reign by killing 
Qj^nishing all the family of his lather 
whe might disturb bis succession. 
Amongst jhose he killed was Yorwerth, 
in coiis^uence of which Llewellyn re¬ 
solved b avenge his father’s death; and 
his hstm against his nncle was un- 
botmdsd.-^-Sbutoy, Madoo (1806)* 


1 LOCAL DESIGNATIONS, ETC. 


]>loyd with an “ L.” 

(te nornlBSr a WAA coach-imhitt cum w 1U> hb US 
te rai. tort «M-l W "YouMwaOtod. I 

thinh ifr. Uontt” “At your lordihlpi Hnrlce, ny 

“In your part of fin worid 1 bwre iMUd that Uoyd and 
Fui^aMiynoiiyinoui; b It »»" (nquM hb k>rd«blp. 
••^ly often. Indeed, my to^" wm tto twly. “Yon 
M* that you epdl your name with an'L't* *‘Alwayi,my 
Jord.** ‘'TUrt Mr. Uoyd, b a Uttle oAiaky; to 1 am 
paying my debb alphabetically, and fa Cw <» Ara jjan 
you nught haw come fa with the ' Fb ihoc 1 am ahmd 


S. Foote, The Um» lm«r, 

Iiloyd’s Books, two enormous 
ledger-looking volnmes, raised on desks 
at nght and left of the entrance to Lloyd’s 
Rooms. These books give the principal 
arrivals, and all losses by wreck, fire, or 
other accident at sea. The entries are 
written in a fine, bold, Roman hand, 
legible to all readers. 

*#* Lloyds List is a London periodicsl, 
in which the shipping news received at 
Lloyd’s Rooms is regularly published. 

Xi. 13'. B., initialism of Mrs. Ranyard, 
authoress of Hie Book and Its Story, The 
Misusing Linlt, etc. Died 1879. 

lioatlily TjB^ (Tlie), a hideous 
creature, whom sir Gaw'ain marries, and 
who immediately becomes a most beau¬ 
tiful woman .—The Marriage of Sir 
Oawain (a ballad). 

The wolb . . . were clothed wlUi grim old tapettry, 
representing the memorable story of ilr Gawminb wedding 
. .. with the Loathly Lady.—Sir W. Scott. 

lioba'ba, one of the sorcerers in 
the caverns of Dom-Daiuel, ‘‘ under the 
roots of the ocean.” These spiiits were 
destined to be destroyed by one of the race 
of Hodeirah, and, therefore, they perse- 
rutcil the whole of that race even to death. 
Thal'aba, however, escaped their malice, 
and became tlieir destroyer, Okba tried 
to kill him, but failed. Abdoldar was 
next sent a^inst him, and would have 
struck to lad in prayer, but was himself 
killed by a simoom. Lobaba was the 
third cuvoy sent to compass his death, 
lie assumed the guise of an old merchant, 
and beguiled the young man into tjie 
wilderness, where he iroused up a furious 
whirlwind; but Thalaba was saved, and 
Lobaba himself fell a victim to the storm 
which he had raised.—Southey, Thalcdm 
the Destroyer (1797). 

Xiooal Designations and Xian' 
casbire Manufaetures, etc. 

AsU^ [AabtonH]nd«r.Iyn«], /•Tloia taftiByi. 

Bowtos ra^n], Stf/p or truturt. 

Bowssa iCbcahlrol 4«wn* a*, pofafa**)* 

Bsav, UHisWv, 


Boat, cimwfn*. 


(»p«eu>l»«o*t). 
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LODBBOQ. 


COMOUnox. jxtfnM. 

Xccua rai^« 

VmtTUN, ttiffiiyi 
(bjtwaaw 
QbUtO^, bub ilajt. 

InutfOOL TfHthmtn. 
lOHXDH 

MANCXEbnK m^n 
BUsCKUlut, Wttoni 
MtPDtart^'i tm. H * 

ORW^KlRk 

Ox ntv {OUtivul 

TAtiiin bodui 
RADiLnni im/wt)* 

B«>CH0A1E Hu64*'> 

Stratpoko bIa«K 
WtuuNCio't at0 

Vambt^ r bv iiilbtn 

IjOChaw. ft's a tar crti to Lchnu^ 
i>. his laodB are verv txtf Loihaw 
fras the ongioal seat of th^ C iiupLelts ; 
and so extensive m ere tlieir p(s‘*t‘«Mon‘i, 
that no cr'V or challcnr^c could ri uh &(m 
one end of them to tht otlu r. 

liOOhiel' (2 btfl.). Sir F^ in ( mu ron, 
lorti of Ldhicl, sumained ‘ 11 k Blitk 
and “ The of the llif,hlind‘' ’ 

died 1719. Hid son, cilUd “ Ihc 
Gentle Lochicl," is the one rcl<rrt<l to 
by Ihonia'j t’ainpboll m /y / ui s irwr?*- 
in^x lie fouiiht 111 the bittlo ot ( iilloMcn 
for pnnee i hnrle‘>, tlu 100 ' ' Tn tender 

t(k.htt1 lothlt] bewAU* (f tne«’ jr 

Wbrii fbe Lovtlaiuli ih.ll ii«< t bpn ui hitOe vto} 

For a fl( M of tl 0 d* ui rusne 4 r6<I on my si.,! t 
Atd the rlau of CuUailrn ve i nUn Hr nit 

C'lmi Ijill f >lAii f« It ^rn{ ij 
And CamoroD, In Uir shock cf •Uil. 

I>i« like the oft r ruiR if L cl >cl 
f hrH biott tiKld of Wn-tfrlno 

Isochinvai^, a jotmpr Highlander, 
in loie with a iadi at Jsethirbv Hall 
(Gondcinaed to marry a “ laggard in 
love and a dastard m nar”). Tier 
yOung chevalier imluced the too-mlling 
lassie to be his partner m a dance, and 
while the guests were intent on their 
amusemenK bunng her into his sadillc 
ami made oflP with her before the biidc- 
grooui could recover from bn ania/r> 
ment.—Sir W. Scott, Marntum (loOS). v 

liOchleven {TU ladf ct\ mother of 
^e Tcgfnt Murraj.—Su ^V. Scott, I lie 
Abbot (time, Llizalcth). 

liOchlin, the Gat he name for Scan¬ 
dinavia. It generally means Denmark. 
—Ossian, FiiujaL 

JjOCklU the jailer m Gay’s Jkqqat^s 
Opera. He was an inhuman brute, who 
rnnsed to allow captain Machcath any 
more candles tnhis cell, and threatened to 
clap on extra fetters, unless he supplied 
Imn with more “garoish” (iaii fees). 
tfoekit loaded his pnsonen with fetters 


' m inverse propoidon to the fees which 
they paid, ranging “ from one gtdnea to 
ten.” (See Llot. )—J. (Jay, Ihs Beggatt *s 
Opera 0727). 

ne qumrel betircen Faaehimi and TiUktt w au 
nlhuioo to a penonot coUlnoa betfrew Walp<^ and Im 
eoUeasuB lora Towmand —B. Chaiobm, Sii 0 mb 
turo, L 971. 

Iiocksley, in XotUnghamfiluxe, the 
bixtli place of Kobm Hood. 

In tock<ly town In men} IfotUnij^baaidilrai 
111 m«iTv nt«ot LoeksI)’ town 
rtiPtc bold Robin Hood ms bora and was faiod, 
Ixild Robin of (lunout rem wn 

LItson, Rolm Zfowt, U. 1 (17S5) 

lothlc^ff alias “Robin Hood," an 
anlur at the tournament (ch. xiii.). 
Saul to have been Iho name of the village 
nhorc the outlaw was bom.—Sir W, 
Scott, Itanhoe (time, Ruhard I.). 

Locksley Hall. 1 be lord of Locks- 
lev Hall loves his cousin Ann, but Amy 
man us a nch clown. The lord of Looks- 
ley Hall, indignant, savs be will marry 
some <^ivagc, bit, on rtlicclion, adds, 
‘•Bftter l]lt> vtnis of Lnrope than a 
<>cle of (atha},”—Tcnnvson, Lockstep 
itall. 

liocrin (2 syl.), father of Sabn'na, and 
eldest son of the mythical Bratus king of 
ancient Britiin, On the death of his 
fit her, Loenn became king of I^c'gria 
(rnjland),- Ocoffrey, But. Iltut., a. 0. 

Iiocusta, a by-woid of infsmy. She 
lived m the early part uf the Roman 
(mpire. Locusta poisoned Glaudins and 
BritdnnK.iib, and attempted to des^y 
>iero, but, being found out, was put to 
dCuth. 

lioda or Cruth-Loda, a Srandi- 
navun god, which dwelt “ on the miaty 
top of U-ibnrno . . . the bouse of ^o 
spirits of men.” Fingal did not worship 
at the “ stone of this power," but looked 
on it as hostile to bimsetf and fnendly 
to his foes. Hence, when Loda appeared 
to him on one occasion^ bingal knew it 
w as with no fnendly intent, and wiUi his 
sword he cleft the mtrenchant spirit in 
twain. Whereupon it uttered a tf^tdo 
shriek, which made the island tremble; 
and, “ rolling itself up, lose up<m the 
wings of tlie wind," and demurtea, (See 
Mars Wouxulo.) — Ossian, Chrrfc* 
fhara. 

(In Oina~3forulf “ Loda ” tse^ato he a 
place I 

Tb^ ttretOi their banSi id ACIi la Xedi.) 
Lodbrog, king of Denmark (riehth 
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eenbiii 7 ) 2 f 8 i&ons fox his wars and vio- 
toiieEU He vraa Also an excellent! scald 
dx bard, like Ossian. Falling into Ibe 
^nds of his enemies, he was cast into 
jail, wd dervotixed by serpents. 

Xtodging;. lodging is on the 

told gnMind?’<~W. B. Bhodes, Bmbastes 
IWoso (17900. 

' liOdaUt'ket (4 syl.), a beautiful Po1is<h 
princess, in love Trith count Florcski. 
She is the daughter of prince TiUpau^ki, 
nrho places her under the protection of a 
friend (boron Xjovinsld) during a war be- 
tnreen the Poles and Tartars. Hero her 
lover finds her a prisoner at large; but 
the baron seeks to poison him. At this 
crisis, the Tartars arrive and invade the 
castle. The b.aron is killed, the laily 
released, and all ends happily.—J. P. 
Kemble, Lodmha (a melodrume). 

Xiodo'na, a nymph, fond of the 
chase. Ono day, Pan saw her, and tried 
to catch her; but she tied, and implored 
C^thia to save her. Her prayer was 
heard, and she was instantly converted 
irdo silver stream, which wer keeps 
its virgin coolnes,s.’* Lodona is an af¬ 
fluent of the Thames,—PoiK*, Tfi/ufior 
F^cst (1713). 

Xiodord (2 •’/^)> cataract thu< 
miles from Greta Hall, Keswick, rcndi'n d 
famous by Southey’s piece of wor(i-p.iint- 
ing called The Cataract of Lodot'e (IhJO). 
This and Edgar Poe’s Bells arc the 
pieces of word painting in the languagt', 
at least of a similar length. 

IiOdovi'CO, kinsman to r»rabantio 
the father of Desdemona.—Shakespcaie, 
Othello (1611). 

liOdoTioo and Piso, two cowardly 
gnllg.—Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Captain (1613). 

Xiodowiok, the name aHsnmed by the 
duke of Vienna, when he retired for a 
while from Stote affiairs, and dressed os 
a friar, to wateh the carrying out of a 
law recently enforced against prostitu- 
tioa.—flihakespoare. Measure for Measure 
(1808). 

Iioe'^a (4 sylX England, the king- 
flom of Logris or LAcrino, eldest son of 
Brute the mythical king of Britain. 

[flWet} to tor dsto that vouUl bsneU 

A a i w Mtoethwtotowtesiriaiootolw'WBr*. 

K^lhiigrteni JMsSHihn, hr. Oaut). 


WHENGKIN. 

n «i «cnt qurn ait tim touiw 
OS toot la rojraBma de Loipcs, 

Qul JiuUs tot la tom to agm 
Sen dStnilt par oetta laace. 

Chedtun da Tnqrto. JPerilMl (1170). 

liofty, a detestable prig, always 
boasting of his iutima^ with people of 
quality.—Goldsmith, I7ie Goc^natured 
Man (1767). 

Lofty (Sfr Thomas), a caricature of lord 
Melcombe. Sir Thomas is a man utterly 
destitute of all capacity, yet sets himself 
up for a Mecjcnas, and is well sponged 
by needy scribblers, who ply him with 
fulsome dedications.—Samuel Foote, The 
Patron. 

IiOg a roi faineant. The frogs 

prayed to .hive to send them a king, and 
the god Ihrew a log into the pool, the 
splash of which terribly alarmed them 
for a time; but they soon leamt to de¬ 
spise a monarch Mho allowed them to 
jump upon its back, and never resented 
their familiarities. The croakers com- 
plaineil to .Tovo for sending them so 
M'orthicss a king, and prayed him to 
send one more acth'C and imperious; so 
he sent them a stork, which devoured 
them.— PEt'Op's Fables. 

XiOgistil'la, a good fairy, sister of 
Aloi'im the sorceress. She taught Bug- 
gic'ro (3 s>/l.) to manage tlie hippogriff, 
and g.avc Astolpho a magic book and horn. 
Logi'^tilla is human reason personified.— 
Ariosto, Orhtndo Furioso (1516). 

Xiogotliete (27ic), or chancellor of 
the (Jrecun empire.—SirW. Sioott, Count 
Jiobert of Purls (time, Rufus). 

XiOgres (2 syl.). England is so called 
from Hogris or Locrinc, eldest son of the 
mythical king Unite. 

. . . le royaumt> da I oim, 

QuI jmbs (at U ttrre to ogre*. 

Ciudtieu de Imycs, Parrioat (U70). 

XiOgna, England. (Sec Logkks.) 

XiOgris or Xiocris, same as Locrin or 
Locrinc, ehlest son of Brute the mythical 
king of Britain. 

Logris, England. 

I am liaulkhvd out of the country of Iioerii tm era; 
(hot ii to eay, out of the country of Entfand.—Star T. 
Holoi). Bialurji 0/Prince Arthur, Ul ISUdrO). 

Xiobteiipnrixi* “ Knight of the Swan,” 
sou of Pardival. He came to Brabanto 
in a ship drawn by a swan, and having 
liberated the duchess Risen, who was a 
captive, ho married her, but declined to 
reveal bis name. Hot long after, hu 
mairiago, be went against the Huns 
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In ShUfnsI (Salop) St. Andrew’s 
Church are these tablets: 

WinUAJH Waklky (124), baptized at 
otherwise Shiihial, Majr 1, 1590; 
and was bori^ at Adbaston, November 28, 
1714. He lived in the reign of eight 
sovereigns. 

Mary Yates (127). wife of Joseph 
YatiM of Liaard Common, Shiffnal, was 
bhm 1649, and bnried Aogust 7, 1776. 

walked to London just after the lire 
in 1666, was hearty and strong at 120 

I ears, and married, at 92 years' of age, 
er third husband. 

iLongiua, the name of the Roman 
soldier who pierced the crucified Saviour 
witili a spear. The spear came into the 
possession of Joseph of Arimathea.—Sir 
T. Malory, J^storyof Prince Arthur, i. 41 
(1470). Often called Longinus. 

IiongomOnta'nUS (Christian), of 
Jutlandt a Danish astronomer (1562- 
1647). 

Wbat did joat Cardan tan Italian agtronomerX and 
3 i«ur Ptohmjri roar Meraah^ab, and jour LotiRnmontaim^ 
jour bamonj of chiromancy «lth aitrulugj T—W. Com 
$Ntn, Cafe far Lava, It. (ItOO). * 

XiOnna, that is, Colonna, the mobt 
southem point of Attica, called “ Su- 
nium’s marbled steep.” Here once stood 
a temple to Minerva, called by Falconer, 
in ‘Che Shipicreck, “ Tritonia’s sacred 
fane.” The ship Bntannia struck 
against “the cape's projecting verge,” 
and was wrecked. 

y«. at tbo dead of nkht, by Lonna'* steep, 

The aaoman’s cry was uuard alona the dee]). 
Campbell, Th» riaaturM cf Jlope, li (1799). 

XiOOSe-Coat Field. The battle of 
Stamford (1470) was so called, because the 
men led by lord Wells, being attacked by 
the Yorkists, threw off their co.tts, that 
they might flee the faster. 

Cast off tlMlr country's coats, to haste their s)icod away. 
WUidi "Laoi^oat Field'* is called e'en to this day 

Drayton, Potjo/Mon. axil. (16.19). 

Xio'pe da Vega (Felue), a Spanish 
poet, bom at Madrid. He was one of 
those who came in the famous “Armada” 
to invade England. Lope (2 syL) wrote 
altogether 1800 tragedies, comedies, 
fiwnas, or rel^pous pieces called autos 
ioarem&nMes (1^2-1635). 

Itvniniiofj wmaaihM. She knew by heart 
, an Coldenm and greater part of Ijopd. 

Byron, Don /uan, 111 (1819). 

XfOpea, the “ Spanish curate.”— 
BMumout and Fletcher, IPie Spanish 

Curate (U 22 ), ^ 

Ijfnpez (Don), a Portuguese nobleman, 
the father of don Fmix and donna 

t 


Isabella.— Mis. Clentlivxe, The Wonder 
(1714). 

Xiorbnil'grud, the capital of Brob- 
dingnag. The word is humorously sud 
to mean “ Pride of the Universe.”— 
Swift, Qviliver's Travels (“Voyage to 
Brobdingnag,” 1726). 

Xiord, a hunchback. (Greek, lordos, 
“ crooked.") 

Xiord Peter. The pope is so called in 
Dr. Arhuthnot’s History of John BvlL 
Swift, in his Tale of a Tub, introduces the 
three brothers Peter, John, and Martin 
meaning the pope, Calvin, and Luther. 

Xiord Strutt. Charles II, of Spain 
is so called by Dr. Arbuthnot, in bis 
History of John Bull (1712). 

Every one muet remember tbe paroxyam of ngo Into 
udiirh poor lord Strutt fcU, on hearing that bla runaway 
eeivant Nir. Frog, his clothier John Bull, and bb ow 
enemy Lewb Baboon had come with quadmnta, polai, 
and tnk-borno. to survey hb estate, and to draw bb wUl 
fur him —Macaulay. 

Xiord Thomas and Amet had 
a lovers’ quarrel; whereupon, lord 
Thomas, in his temmr, went and offered 
marriage to the nut-brown maid who had 
houses and lands. On tbe wedding day, 
Annet went to the church, and lord 
'I'honias gave her a rose, but the nut- 
brown maid 'killed her with a “ bodkin 
from her head-gear.” Lord Thomas, see¬ 
ing Annet fail, plunged his dagger into 
the heart of the murderess, and then 
stabbed himself. Over the graves of lord 
Thomas and the fair Annet ^ew “a 
bonny briar, and by this ye may ken that 
they were lovers dear.” In some ver¬ 
sions of this story Annet is called 
“Elinor.”—Percy, Beltques, etc.. III. iii. 

Iiord of Craay Castle, John Ball 
Stevenson, author of Crazy Tales (in 
verse). J. H. Stevenson lived at Skelton 
^astle, which was nicknamed “Crazy 
Castle” (1718-17H9). 

Xiord of the Isles, Donald of Islay, 
who in 1346 reduced Uie IlebridSs under 
his sway. The title of “lord of the 
Isles” had been borne by others for 
centuries before, was borne by Steven¬ 
son’s successors, and is now one of the 
titles of the prince of Wales. 

Sir W. Scott has a metrical romance 
entitled The Lord of the Isles (1816). 

Xioredani (Giacomo), interpreter of 
kiae Kiohard I.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Tcutsman (time, Ricliard I.). 

Xioreda'no (James), a Venetian 
patrician, and one of the Council oi 
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I’en. Loredano tras the personal enamy 
of the Fos'cari.—^Byron, Tm Tvo Fosoari 
(1^). 

Xioran'zo, a yotmg man n ith whom 
Jes^sica, the daughter of the Jew Sh}’- 
lock, elopes.—Shakespeare, 27(S Merchant 
of Venice (1698). 

Forenzo, an atheist and reprobate, 
whose remorse ends in de-»iiair.—Dr. 
Yoimgf Night Thmjhfs (1742-6). 

♦** Some affirm that Loren/o is meant 
for Ime poet's own son. 

Lorenzo (Cotonrl). a younc libertine in 
Dri'den's drama, I7ie JSpamsh Fryar 
(1680). 

Xioretto (The House of). The Santa 
Casa is the reputed hoWc of the -Megin 
Mary at Nazareth. It was miraculously 
tran^ted to Ftnmo, in Dalmatia, in 
1291, thence to Kecana'ti in 1294, and 
finally to Macera'ta, in Italy, to a plot of 
land belonging to the lady Loretto. 

Our houtr may biiTe tra> piled throoiai the air, like Ibe 
bouse of Loretlo, for aui^t I cure —Ooldatniib, The U io.i 
Matured Man l\ 1 (1768) '' 

Xioretto of Austria, Mana/el 
(“ Man* in the cell ”), in btyna. So calU d 
from the miracle-working image of the 
nrgin. The image is old and very ugly. 
Two p^nmages are made to it yearly. 

Xioretto of Switzerland. Em- 
aiedlen, a village containing a shrine of 
the “ Black Lady of Switzerland.” '1 he 
chnrch lu of black marble, and the image 
of ebony. 

XiOrimer, one of the guard at Arden- 
vohr Castle.—Sir W. Scott, Legend of 
Montrose (time, Charles I.). 


XiOriot, “the confidante and ser- 
Wttte" of Louis XV, Loriot was the 
inventor of lifts, by which tables de¬ 
scended, and rose again covered with 
viands and wines. 

Tbe ifaUUm «id«toard pJMjn lU bumble part, 

Bqnmd the trhimphi of a f orlot • art 

8 Bogea,jt/>uu*toaIriena{l799). 

XaJtma, wife of Erragon king of 
Sora, in Scandinavia. She fell in love 
with Aldo, a Caledonian officer in the 
king's army. The guilty pair escaped to 
Morrmi, wmch Err^ou forthwith in¬ 
vaded. Erragon eocoontered Aide in 
single combat, and slew him; was him- 
Sdi; slain in battle by Gaul son of 
Monii; and Ijorms died of grief .—Ossian. 

BaUte of Lora^ 



Scott, Leg&vi of Mom^rose (time, Chariea 

XiOrrequer (Barry\ the hero and 
title of a military nov^ by Charles 
Lever. 

Xior'xiiuite (3 syL), a maUgnant 
witch, who abetted and aided Arivalan 
in his persecutions of Kail'}*sl the heaup 
tiful and holy daughter of Ladur^ad.— 
Southey, Curse of Kehama^ xi. (1809). 

Lorry (Jarois), one of the firm in 
Tellson’s hank. Temple Bar, and a 
fnend of Dr. Hanette. Jarvis Lorry was 
oiderly, precise, and methodical, but 
tender-hearted and aifectionate. 

Hp hnd <i good leg. )u.d wsa s Utfle vain of It. . . and 
hU little.'-!(ok, irifp SoxenwlshiokodastrUwBiiiSmn 
. llbricp hiU>iruaIly«upprrabedandaiilet,MMli||bted 
up bf aiAtrof mo1iitt>ri|dU<(yo'*-<^>mclMiu..d rVadOaf 
riro Citlei, L 4 (1868). 

Losberne (2 syL), the medical man 
called lu by Mrs. Mayhe to attend Oliver 
Twist, after the attempted burglary by 
Bill bikes and his associates.—C. Dickens, 
Oher Twht (1837). 

XiOBt Island. Cephalo'nia is so 
called, because “it was only by chance 
that those who visited it could find it 
agiin.” It IS sometimes called “The 
Hidden Island.” 

Lot, consul of Londonesia, and after¬ 
wards king of Norway. He was brother 
of Unan and Aognsel, and married Anne 
(own sister of king Arthur), by whom he 
had tivo sons, Walgan and Modired,— 
Geoffrey, British ATtstory, viii. 21; ix.9, 
10 (1142). 

**♦ This account differs sn widely 
from that of Arthurian romance, that it 
is not possible to reconcile them. In the 
History of Prince Arthur, Lot king at 
Orkney marries Margawse the “ sister of 
king Arthur” (pt. i. 2). Tennyson, in 
his Gareth and Lyneite, savs that Lot's 
wife w'ns Beilicent. Again, the sons of Lot 
are called, in the History, Gaw'ain, Agra- 
vain, Ga'heris, and Gareth; Uordtedis 
their half-brother, being the son of 
Arthur and the same mother.—.jSit T. 

8$t 


Lot, king of Orknj^. According in fhe 
Morte (f Arthur, king l4ot'e true tfas 
Margawse or Morgaw^ sister ol king 
Arthur, and their sons were sir Cte^'tiin, 
sir Ag'ravai)^ sir Galieris, and sir 
Qareib.-^ir T. Malory, IBston of Prince 
Arihur, i. 86 (H70). 

Onw or twice Euun is called the wits 


Malory, History of Prime Arthur»% 
86 (147C). 
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AfLot* 5tlt thfe H a xnJsta^a. Klain 
Alias’s aiiter hy the same mother, and 
VM the wife of eir S entree of Cadot. 
Mordred waa the son of hiorgawse by 
her Either Arthur, and consequently 
Oa'iinun, A^vain, Gaheris, and Gareth 
were hia half-brothers. 

Zot, king of Orkney. According to 
Tenn^on, king Lot’s wife was Wellicent, 
daughter of Uorlols lord of Tintag'cl 
castle, in Cornwall, and Lot was the father 
of Gaw'oin (3 ayL^ and Blodred. This 
account ditfers entirely from the History 
of Prince Arthur^ by sit T. Malory. 
There the wife of Ixit is called Margawse 
or Morgawse (Arthur’s sister). Geoffrey 
of Homnonth, on the other hand, calls 
herJ^ne (Arthur’s sister). The sons of 
Lot, according to the JliUot y, were 
Gawain, Agravain, Gaheris, and Gareth ; 
Hodied or Mordred being the offsj'ring of 
Hoigawse and Arthur. This ignoble 
birth the History assigns as the reason of 
Mordred's hatred to king Arthur, Ins adul¬ 
terous father and uncle. Lot 'nas sub¬ 
dued by king Arthur, fighting on bcliaJf 
of Leodograu or Lcodogrance 'king of 
Cam'eliard.—See Tennyson, Cuiw/ij of 
Arthw . 

IiOt *8 Wife, tVahela, nho uas con¬ 
federate with the men of Sodom, and 
gave them notice nhen any str.angoi esme 
to lodge in the house. Her sign an as 
smoke by day and fire by night. T.ot’s 
wife was turned into a pillar of salt.— 
JallMo'ddin, Al Zamakh. 

IiOth.a'rio, a noble cavalier of Flo¬ 
rence, the friend of Anselmo. Ansolmo 
induced him to put the fidelity of hn 
wife Camilla to the te.st, that ho might 
rejoice in her incorruptible virtue; but 
Camilla was not trial-proof, and eloped 
with Lothario. Anselmo then died of 
grief, Lothario was slain in battle, and 
vamilla died in a convent.— Oorvantes, 
Hon Quivofe,!. iv. 6,6 (“Fatal Curiosity,” 
1605). 

LothiuriOf a young Crenocse nobleman, 
“haughty, gallant, gay, and perfidious.’* 
Hie seanccd Calista, daughter of Sciol'to 
(8 ayL) a Genoese nobleman, and was 
Idll^ in a duel by Altamont the husband. 
This Is the “gay Lofeario,” which has 
a honsahold word for a -libertine 
and male coquette.—N. Rowe, The Fair 
Penitent (1703). 

„ ganiuitili^XoliluixtoT 

aewe, Th^jnorJPett^ant. 

The JFhO* Penitent is taken from 


Massinger’s Fo^cd Dowry, in which Lo« 
thario is called “Kovall, Junior." 

IiOthian (Scotland). So named from 
Llcw, second son of Arthur; also called 
Lotus and Lothus. Arthur’s eldest son 
was Urian, and his youngest Arawn. 

’*‘ 41 * In some legends, Lothian is made 
the father of Modred or Medraut, leader 
of the rebellious army which fought at 
Camlan. A.n. 537, in which Arthur re¬ 
ceived his death-wound ; but in hlalory’s 
collection, called Hie History of Prince 
Arthur^ Modred is called the son of 
Arthur by his own sister the wife of king 
Lot. 

IiOtte (2 ayl.), a young woman of 
strong affection and domestic winning 
ways, the wife of Albert a young German 
farmer. Werther loved Lotte when she 
was only betrothed to Albert, and con¬ 
tinued to love her after she became a 
joung wife. Ills mewling and puling 
after this “forbidden fruit," whicn ter¬ 
minates in suicide, make up the sum and 
substance of the tale, which is told in 
the form of letters addressed to divers 
persons.—Goethe, Sorrows of Weriiicr 
(1774). 

“liottc’’ was riiarlofte Buff, who 
married Kestner, Goethe's friend, tlie 
“Alliort" ol the novel. Goethe was in 
loNe with Charlotte Buff, and her niar- 
Tia.;e with Kestner soured the temper of 
his over-sensitive mind. 

IiOtus-iEaters or Lot<yph'ngi, a people 
who ate of the lotus tree, the Effect of 
winch was to make them forget their 
fn(‘nds and homes, and to lose all desire 
of returning to their native land. The 
lotus-eater only cares to live in ease, 
luxury, and idleness.—^Horner, Odyssci/, 
xi. 

*#* Tennyson has a poem called 7'he 
Lotos-Eaters, a set of islanders who live 

a areamy idlenessj weary of life, and 
regardless of all its stirring events. 

IiOUis, due d’OrWans.—Sir W. Scott, 
Quentin Duricard (time, Edward IV.)- 

Iiouis de Bourbon, the prince- 
bishop of Libge [Le.aje}. —^Sir W. Scott, 
Qumtin Durwcurd (time, Edward IV.). 

IiOUis IXT. The sum of the figures 
which designate the birth-date of this 
king will give his titular number. Thus, 
he was bom in 1215, the sum of which 
figttre$ is 9 . Hiis is true of several other 
kmgs. Ihe discovery might form aa 
occasional diversion mr a dull evening* 
(See Lorn XVIll.) 
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<to aroitd « batefal marna^, and took 
tervi<« for the nonce %\itb idow Gretn 
(2) Wildiake 10 % cs Consitancc, daughter 
of sit William Fondlo\e. (1) bit vVil- 
iiain FondJovc. a^d GO, lo%es Widow 
Orccn, aj'ed 40, ’fhe diflituUies to be 
■overcome were thebC The social position 
of L} dia galled the an<5tocntic pnde of 
Waller, bat love won the da\ Wild- 
take *nd Constance spaiTtd wirh each 
other, and hardly knew the> Incd till 
it dawned upon them tint tich nii^dit 
prefer some other, and tiun (lu'i it It 
that the loss would le irrcjwralut 
Widow Green set her heart on marning 
■Waller; but as all* r i n Itrit 1 1 ^ dia, 
ehe accepted sir W ilium l;)r bcttir or 
worse, 

ZiOve Doctor (7 I 1 u>m7 
<ftu», a Comeda bj Mohtn (IMj ), 
Lncinde, the daut,hter of b uurclk u 
in love, and the 1 ithcr e i s i*' f lur 
doctors to ronault uptn the iitirt cf 
her malady Ihc} ‘■ee the j itunt and 
retire to consult together, bit talk abrut 
Pans, about their Msits about the tjpics 
of ttie daa , and when the father enters 
to know what opinion thes ha\c fi mad, 
thea all present diftertnt remedies, and 
pronounce different r pinions LisVtte 
then calls in a “quack doctor ((li> 
tuidre, the lover), who ba\& th it he must 
act on the imagination, ana pripoiis a 
seeming mamage, to which bg marc He 
a«Nents, saving, ‘ Voila un ginnd ric h- 
cm ’ The assistant being a n Urv, 
( htandrt and Lucindc art f* rmalh ii ir- 
Tied. 

Tina comed' is the basi' ft the 
Qmth bv 1 oote and IhchcrstaT, 

onl> in the English version Mr Ailwcod 
23 the patient. 

IfOve in a Village, an open b\ 
laiac Ihckeraivff It contains two ph ts 
the lov es of Rosetta and v uung "Meadf w s, 
and the loves of Iu<inda and jj 
Etu-tace. The t ntanglcincnt is this 
Rosetta's father wanted her to marry 
3 rouDg Meadows, and sir IN illiam Meadow s 
wantra his son to marry Rosetta, but as 
the young people had nevei seen eich 
Hither, they raned restive and ran aw av 
Jt SD happened that both took service 
with justice Woodcock-^^osetta as 
chamhef-maid, and Meadows as gardener 
^y fell m love with each other, 
idtmately mamed, to the delight of 
liR gtlHWfamed. The other iiart ot the 

lawiftda was the daughter of justice 


Woodcock, and fell la love with Ja<4s 
Eustace while nursing her «ick motW, 
wrho ated. I he justice had never seen 
the young man, but resolutoh forbade 
the connection, whereupon Jack Eustace 
entered the house as a music-maato*. 
and, by the kind olHces of friends, all 
came right at last. 

Xiove Makes a Man, a comedy 
concocted by Colicv Cibber by welding 
together tw o of the comedies of BeanmoiA 
and b Ittchcr, v i/ , the £^dtfr Brother and 
the Cuiiom of tlie Country, Carlos, a 
' oung student (son ot Antonio), sees 
Angelina, the daughter of Charmo, and 
fills in love witu her. Ills character 
instantlv cliangc'^, and the modest, diOi- 
d* nt bookw orm I ecomes energetic, manly, 
and resolute Anf.tlini is promised by 
her fat be r to (l«ln a coxcomb, the 
voungcr biother cf Carlos, but the 
student elopes witii her They are taken 
captives, but meet after several adven¬ 
tures, and bcconu dulv cn^ged, Clodio, 
who goes in spanh of the fugitives, meets 
w ith 1 Iv ir i, to w bom he engages himseli, 
anl thuh leivts tlie field open to his 
brotJier Carlos 

Lovo-Producei*8. 

Jt IS a llasquf superstition that yellow 
h nr in i m in i*. irri‘«istible w ith w omen; 
hence evirv woman who set eyes on 
) /kabi I till, the goldtn-haired, fell m 
lovf with him 

It IS a IN Oht Highland sapcrsbtion tlgit 
a beautv spot cannot be rc&iated; hence 
Diarmaid inspired masterlcss love bv a 
bciutv sixit 

In Oietk fible, a cesius worn by a 
woman in-.pircd love, hence Aphrodite 
w as irresistible on acf onnt of her ccstus. 

In the hiiddle Ages,love-powders were 
advortHcd for sale, and a wiixe senator 
of "Ncmce was not ashamed to urge on 
hi^ rrverend bretlirtn, os a fact, that 
ODiellohad won the love of IXsdcmona 
“bv foul charms,” drugs, minerals, 
spells, potions of mountebanks, or 
dram “powerful ocr Iho blood” to 
awaken love. 

Theocritos and Yiigil hav'e both Intro¬ 
duced m their pastorals women luwtg 
charms and mcantations to inspire (g 
recover the affection of the opposite 

hay, in the Shepherd's Weehi, makes 
the mistress of Lubberkm spend all her 
money in buying a love-powder. Front- 
sort says thaf Gaston, eon of tM tiOtmi 
dc hour, received a ot powm fton 
his uncle (Charles the Bad) for mafepfliBtf 
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the 1 qv» of Itia father to his mother. 
The loye of Tristram and Ysold is at* 
tribated to their drinkioj^ or. their 
journey a love-potion designed fur king 
Kuk, the intended husband of the fau 
princess. 

An Irish superstition is that if a lover 
will ztin a h^r of the object beloved 
OuFOi^ the fKsbypart of a dead man’s 
1 m, the person from whom the hair was 
talien will go mad with love. 

We nre told that Charleiim^e was be¬ 
witched by a ring, and that be followed 
any one who possessed this ring as a 
needle follows a loadstone (sec p. 177). 

To do justice to this subject would 
require sevenu pages, and all that can be 
done here is to give a few brief Ixints and 
examples. 

IiOVe*8 Xial>01ir*S IiOBt. Ferdinand 
of Navarre, with three lords named 
Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, agreed to 
spend three years in study, during which 
time no woman was to approach the 
court. Scarcely bad they bign<>d the 
compaet, when the princess of France, 
attended by Rosaline, Maria, and 4vat)ia- 
rine, besought an interview respecting 
certain di-bts said to be due from the 
of France to the king of Navarre. 
The four^ gentlemen fell in love u itli the 
four ladies: the king with the priacc<^s, 
Biron with Rosaline, LougaMlle uith 
Maria, and Dumaiu with Kalhnnne. In 
order to entry their suits, the four gentle¬ 
men, disguised as Muscovites, presented 
themselves before the ladies; but the 
ladies, being warned of the masquerade, 
disguised themselves also, so that the 
gentlemen in every case addressed the 
wrong lad>'. However, it was at length 
arraimed that the suits should be de¬ 
ferred for twelve months and a day; and 
if, at the expiration of that time, they 
remwed of the same mind, the matter 
Aotild be taken into serious considera¬ 
tion,—j^akespeare, Low’s Xuiour’s Lost 
(15M>. 

IioveB of the Angels, the stories 
of three angels, in verse, by T. Moore 
(1822). The stories are founded on the 
Bartm tale of JUaHtt <tnd Mca^tf and the 
imvbinioal fletiona of the loves of Uxxiel 
Shamekazai, 

1* 'Ibe first angel fell in love with Lea, 
WBC^ he saw bacning. She returned love 
for love, but his love was carnal, hers 
l^veiiily. Be loved the woman, she 
loved the ai^. One day,'the angel told 
her tile ipell-werd which opens the gates 


of heaven. She pronounced it, and rose 
through the air into paradise, while the 
angel became imbruted, being no lunger 
an angel of light, but “ of the earth, 
earthy?’ 

2. The second angel was Rubi, one of 
the seraphs. He fell in love with Lins, 
who asked him to come in all his celestial 
glory. He did so; and she, rushing into 
his arms, was burnt to death; but the 
kiss she gave him became a brand on his 
face for ever. 

3. The third angel was Zaraph, who 
loved Nama. It was Kama’s oeBirc to 
love without control, and to love liulily; 
but as she fixed her love on a creature, 
and not on the Creator, both she and 
Zaraph were doomed to live among the 
Ihingb that pori*«h, till this mortal is 
swallowed up of immortality, when Nama 
and Zaraph will be admitted into the 
realms of everlasting love. 

Love’s White Star, the planet 
Venn'?, wbicli is silvery white. 

Till p\to itoi'r blLut niid Lo^e'& vbiteiitjr 
I>camed thro’ the uiicLened ludar in the dtutr 

XennyMn. Jhe Uardenfr't Daujhur, 

Loved. Who ever loved that loved 
not af fir'll sight?—Mar owe, i/erv and 
LLundcr (lfi.#7). 

Lovegold, the miser, an old man of 
60, uho wants to marry Mariana, his 
son’s sweethe'irt. In order to divert him 
from this folly, Mariana pretends to be 
ver> extravagant, and orders a necklace 
and ear-nngs for £3000, a petticoat and 
gown from a fabric £12 a yard, and besets 
the lioiise with duns. Lovegold gives 
£2000 to be let off the bargain, and 
Manana marries tlie son.—^A. Fielding, 
The Miser (a rdchauffd of L'Avarc, by 
Molitre). 

Juba Emety (1777-lSSej madp his ftnt appearance at 
Coient (iarden Tbratre in the year 17i)8, in ven oppo^te 
^bnr.wten, “I'Tiuik Otikldiul’ in A cure/or (be Heart- 
ache (hy Morton], and In “ LorcKold.*' in both ebich 
pnits he obtained great i 4 )pkiuw.—J(etnoir (ISSd). 

liove'good (2 sifl.), uncle to Valen¬ 
tine the gallant who will not be por'- 
suaded to keep his estate.—Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Wii voithout i/bnoy (1639). 

liOveL once the page of lord Bean- 
fort, in love with lady Frances; but he 
concealed his love bet^use young Beau¬ 
fort "cast his affections fimt upon the 
lady.”—^Murphy, The Citiicn (1757). 
iHxeel (Lorct)^ the bridegroom who lost 
s bride on the wedding day from play¬ 
ing hide-and-seek. The lady hid m an 
old oak ches^ the Hd of wmch fell oa 
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jreats aftenrards the chest was sold, and 
the skeleton of the maiden revealed ^e 
mystery of her disappearance.—-T. H. 
JB^ley, Mistletoe Bough, 

Samuel Rogers has introduced this 
story in his Italy (]^. i. 18, 1822).^ He 
•ays the bride was Ginevra, only child of 
Orsini ** an indulgent father; ” and that 
the bridegroom was Francesco Dorin, “her 
playmate from birth, and her first love.” 
The chest, he says, was an heirloom, 
** richly carved by Antony of Trent, with 
Scripture stories xrom the life of Christ.” 
It came from Venice, and had “ held the' 
ducal robes of some old ancestor.” After 
the accident, Francesco, weary of life, 
flew to Venice, and “ flung his life away 
in battle with the Turk; ” Orsini went 
deranged, and spent the lifc-long day 
“ wandering in quest of something ho 
could not find.” It was fifty years after¬ 
wards that the skeleton was discovered in 
the chest. 

Collet, in his JlcUcs of Literature, gives 
a similai story. 

In the Causes C^ebres is another ex¬ 
ample. 

A similar story is attached to Marwell 
Old Hall, once the residence of the Sey¬ 
mours, and subsequently of the Dacrc 
family, and “the very chest is now the 
property of the Rev. J. Haygarth, rector 
of Upbam.”— Post-Office DiriLtury, 

The same tale is told of a chest in 
Bramshall, Hampshire; and also of a 
chest in wthe great house at Maisangcr, 
near Basingstoke. 

Lord (Lord), in Clam Reeve’s tale 
trailed The Old English Baron, appears as 
a ghost in the obscurity of a dim religious 
light (1777). 

Lovel (Peregrine), s wealthy commoner, 
who snsj^cts his servants of wasting his t 
substance in riotous living ; so, giving out 
that he is going down to nis country seat 
in Devonshire, he returns in the disguise 
of an Essex bumpkin, and places bimself 
under the care of Philip, the butler, to be 
taugbt the duties of a gentleman’s ser¬ 
vant. Lovel finds that Imilip has invited 
-vtaiftc Mrt 3 j to supper, that the servants 
^sembled a^me wie titles and airs of 
tneir masters abd mistresses, and that the 
J^t Wines of the cellar arc set b^orc 
cben>. In the midst of the banquet, he 
^pears before the party in his real cha- 
breaks up tJhe revel, and dismisses 
S ****>^*??*'^**‘^ Tom, whom he 

the cellar and plate.— 
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Rev. J. Townley, Life Bdm flltorfrs 
(1759). 

Lwd (WSHam), the hero of a Gennatt 
novel BO called, by Ludwig Tieck (1778- 
1853). (See Lovell.) 

Iiovelace (2 ayl.), the chief male cha* 
racter in Kchmdson’s novel of Clarissa 
Harlowe, He is rich, proud, and crafty; 
handsome, brave, ana gay; the most un- 
scrupuloas but finished libertine; always 
self-possessed, insinuating, and polished 
(1749). 

"jtorelaoo "baa si«*t an Inunwramant on " Zodiario.* 
OotD which it waa dnwn, at Bowo't hero ^ tho foir 
renttmtl had been on the rulgar mke ot Haitiiiiar.— 
Bntyc. Brtt., Art." Bonanee.” 

Loeelace (2 ayl.), a young aristocrat, 
who angles with flattery for the daughter 
of Mr. Drugget, a rich London taradea* 
man. He fools the vulgar tradesman to 
the top of his bent, and stands weR w'fQi 
him ; but, being too confident of his in* 
fluence, demurs to the suggestion of the 
old man to cut two fine yew trees at the 
head of the carriage drive into a Gog and. 
Magog. Drugget is intensely angry, 
throws off the young man, and gives ms 
daughter to a Mr. Woodley.—A. Murphy, 
'Three Wceka after Marriage, 

IiOveTess (The Elder), suitor to “The 
Scornful Lady ” (no name given). 

The Younger Loveless, a piMigal.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tlie Soornfut 
Ladg (1616). 

Loveless (Edward), husband of Amanda. 
He pays undue attention to Berinihia, 
a handsome young widow, his ^ wife’s 
cousin ; but, seeing the folly of his con¬ 
duct, be resolves in future to devote him¬ 
self to his wife with more fidelity.— 
Sheridan, A Trip to Scarborough (1777). 

liovell (Benjamin), a banker, proud 
of his ancestry, but with a weakness for 
gambling. 

Elsie Lovell, his daughter, in love with 
Victor Orme the poor gentleman.— 
Wybert Reeve, Part^. 

Lovell (Lord), Sir Giles Overreach 
fully expected that his lordship would 
marry his daughter Margaret; he 
married lady Aliworth, and assisted llar> 
garet inmanydng Tom AUwoctlL thetnabi 
of her choice. (See Lovel.)— tumiisgerr 
A New Way to Pay Old DdUs (1628)> 

XiOTelv Obscure (The), Am'adls of 
Gaul. Same as Belten^ebros. 

_ nMgrmtAiiiMb,wlMii lMaaMitw4tlwuMia«lt'*^ 
Lmr^ ObMure." dwdtblUbr att^tirwn er 
I furget wbksh, opon » mM rM«. dotafmMHS tea 
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■BOM mUiulBWi flunni bln to tlia btb Orin'm (r*« 
rosfc a mM ‘*rto eoar J>oh 

Xiotre'more (2 8yt.)f a man fond of 
gaioty and pleasare, who sincerely loves 
nis wife; but, finding his home dull, and 
that his wife makes no effort to relieve 
its monotony, seeks pleasure abroad, and 
treats his wife with cold civility and 
formal politeness. He is driven to in> 
trigue, out, being brought to see its folly, 
acknowledges his faulta, and his wife re¬ 
solves “to try to keep him” by making 
his home more lively and agreeable. 

Mrs. Locemore (2 syl.l, wife of Mr. 
Lovemore, who finds if “she would keep 
her husband ” to herself, it is not enough 
to “ be a prudent manager, careless of her 
own comforts, not much given to plea¬ 
sure ; grave, retired, and domestic; to 
govern 'her household, pay the trades¬ 
men’s hills, and love her husband; ” but 
to these must be added some effort to 
please and amuse him, and to make his 
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\Lvcy Herbert^ daughter of lord Powi 8 ]» 
afterwards his wife. 

Bazutt and Sarah Walker. 

Hsirni 11. and Diane de Poitiers* 

Henbi IV. and La Belle Gkibrielle 
[d'Estrdes]. 

Henry II. and the fair Rosamond 
[Jane Ctiford]. 

Horace and Lesbia. 

Johnson {Dr.) and Mrs. l?hrBle. 

Lamartine and Elvire the Creole girl. 

Louts XIV. and Mdlle. de la ValU^re; 
Mde. de Montespan; Mdlle. de Fonta^. 

Lovelace and the divine Althea, mso 
called Lucaata [Lucy Sachetereli]. 

Mirabbau and Mde. Nehra. 

Nelson and lady Hamilton. 

Pericles and Aspasia. 

PBrRABcn and Laura \wife of Hug'oes 
de Sadel. 

Plato and Archianassa. 

Prior and Chloe or Cloe the cobbler's 
wife of Linden Grove. 

Raphael and Julio Fomarina tiie 
baker’s wife. 

Rousseau and Julie [te comtosse 
d^lloudetoi]. 

Scar RON and Mde. Maintenon, after¬ 
wards his wife. 

ShineY and Stella [PenetooeDevermx]. 

Spenser and Rosalind {Bose Lyniii. 
of Kent]. 

Steii NE (in his old age) and Eliza [J/rs. 

Stksiciioroh and HimSra. 

Surrey {Henry Hoieard, earl of) and 
Geraldine, who married the earljof liu- 
col n. f See Geraldi ne. > 

SwiFr and (1) Stella {Hester Johnson'\\ 
(2) Vanessa {Esther VaMcmrigK). 

Tasso and Leonora or Eleanora 
[d’Kste]. Metastasto and Matiaua 
(actress). 

Theocritos and Myrto. 

Waller and Sacharissa {lady Dorothea 

William IV. as duke of Clarence 
and Mrs. Jordan {Dora B/and]. 

WoLSBY and Mistress Winter. 

Voltaire and Madame Chat61et, 
“ divine EmUie.” 

liovera Struck by Iiiglitningi 
John Hewit and Sarah Drew of Stanton 
Harcourt, near Oxford (July 81, 1718) • 
Gay gives a full description of tdie inci¬ 
dent m one of his letters. On the morning 
that they obtained the consent of their 
parents to the match, they went together 
into a field to gather wild flowers, when 
a thunderstorm overtook them ana both 
were killed* Pope wrote their epita]^. 
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LUBAR. 


*** 3Ptol)*bly Thomson had this in- 
in view ra liis tale of Celadon and 
Aone^—^See £basoB« (“Summer,” 1727). 

JjOVGW* XiQap. The leap from the 
Lenca'dian promontory into the ‘>ea. This 
promontory is in the island of Lcucas or 
Leucadia, in the Ionian Sea. Sappho 
threw herself therefrom when she found 
her love for Phaon was not requited. 

A precipice ou the Guadalhorce (I sy/.), 
from which Manuet and Laila ca^t them¬ 
selves, is also called “The Lovers’ Leap.” 
(See llaiLA.) 

IiOVerS* Vows, altered from Kotze¬ 
bue’s drama by Mr«. Inchbnld (ISOO). 
B^on Wildenhaim, in his youth, !?ediiced 
Agatha Friburg, and then tor-ook her. 
She had a son Fre<leriek. >sho ni duo 
time became a soldier. \Vlnle on fur¬ 
lough, he came to spend his time iMth 
bis mother, and founil her reduced to 
abject poverty and almost stan'cil to 
deatli. A poor c<itta<.'or took her in, 
while Frederick, who had no money, 
went to beg charity. Count M’ildoiiliaini 
was out with hi-s yun, and Frederick 
asked alms of him. The count gave him 
a shilling; Frederick dcnaiuhd mure, 
and, being refused, seized the hiron by 
the throat. The keepers soon tame np, 
collared him, and put him m the ca’^tlc 
dungeon. Ileic ho was visitfd by the 
chaplain, and it (Mine out that the count 
was his father. The chaplain being ap¬ 
pealed to, told the count the only ropara.- 
tion he* could make would be to marry 
Agatbaand acknowledge the young soldier 
to be his son. This advico he followed, 
and Agatha Frilmrg, Uie beggar, became 
the baroness 'Wildenhaim o£ Wildenliaim 
Castle. 

IiOvo'rule (Sir Jo^tn), a verj* pleasant 
gratlcman, but wholly incapable of ruling 
his wife, who led him a miserable dance. 

Z(i(/y Lbirndc, a violent terinagmf, 
who beat her ‘•ervants, ‘•coMcrt her hu>- 
bond, and kept her house in cunsiant hot 
water, but was reformed by Zakel Jobson 
the cobbler. (See Pevii^ to Pai*.)-C. 
Coffey, The Devil to Paij (died I?!.')). 

IiOve'well, the husband of Fanny 
Bteriing, to whom he has l»ocn clandes- 
tinoly manied for four monlhs.—f’olman 
and Garrick, The Claivkshne Marriaije 
(1766). 


l/r«l b*i Trttoni nwd* |iroct»lm. • wibb^ to te boU I 
lo bonoiu oftalmt^ln Lovins-lMia. WDcmiM 
Tbe BUMtielwtad nravnaappointaibai Mbs. 

DrArtoJt. IX, (Uni 

Ijovinsld (Bomt), the ftiend of 
prince Lupanski, under whose charm the 
prince.s3 Lodois'ka (4 syl.) is placed durioe 
a war bctw'een the Poles and the TactaiK 
Lovinski betrays his trust by keeping 
the princess a \'irtual prisoner beeaasif 
she will not accept him as a lover* The 
count Floreski makes his way into the 
castle, and the baron seeks to poison him, 
but at Uiis crisis Tartars invade the 
castle, the baron is slain, and Bloredci 
marries the princess,—-J. P. Smnble, 
Lodoihka (a mdodrame). 

liOW-Heels and High-Heata, 
two factions in Lilli put. The Uigh-heels 
were opposed to the emperor, who wore 
low heels and employed Low-heels in 
his cabinet. Of course the Low-heels 
arc the whigs and low-chiireh party, and 
the High-heels the tories and high-church 
party. (See Biii-e:«dtaxs.) — Swift, 
tlmiver's Travels (“ Voyage to LilUput," 
1727). 

Iiowestoflfe {Reaimld), a young 
Templar.—Sir W. Scott, FoHmes 
Nujcl (time, James I.), 

Lowther (Jach)^ a smuggler.—Sir 
W. Scott, Se'df/auntlot (time, Geoi^e 
III.). 

XiOyal Subject (7i^), Archas 
giDoral of tbe Muscovites, and the father 
of colonel Theodore. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Loyal MJect (1618). 

Xioyalo XJpee (La), “the honest 
soldier,” marshal dc MacMahon (1808, 
prc‘iidcnt of France from 1873 to 1879, 
died ). 

liOys de Breux, a young Breton 
nobleman, who joined the Druses, and 
nmi appointed tlieir prefect. 

lor (S igt) the Iior atood oa tbs toldltw unv, 

CunspicuoiM in bU gar «Uir*. 

Bobert Broirnlivi; L 

XiUath (2 syl.), Cuthulliik*s “twift~ 
footed bound.”—Oraian, Fingal, u« 

Fingal had a dog called “LTudh'‘^lU3d 
another called Bran.” ' 

In Robert Bums’s poem, collttl The 
Logs, the poor man's dog which lept^ 
sents the peasantry is eSUed ‘^Ltudbi 
and the gentleman’s is “ Qassar*** 


ZiOViQg-Land,aplacewhereNeptmio 

hoUHtlis "nymphaU” or feast given to 

tbes^M-nymjdis. 


Lubar. » river of Ulster, 
between the two mountains 
and Cmmti(ud.--C)ssiaii. 
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Lubber-liond or Cocluigne (2 syl.), 
London. 

the nMtoa ige wn n>iSf«Miii»ed tn Oi« «ame ridiruloni 
*. nooe of M^ptbin ut ttao eajn <l« to Coca^m of the 
notch toInttrcl'ijM* the pillar idem ot ” lAtibO'laud " 
lx w, Scott. artM OraiiM. 

XfUOaxi ('SiV*), sometimes callctl “sir 


XsUCasta, 'irhom Richard Lorolacu 
eolobmtes, was Lucy Sachcvercll. (A«c»/- 
caita or Ijux caftiJi, “ chaste light.’’) 


ItUOentics son of Vicentio of Pita. 
He DUirrios Bianca sister of Karliarina 
*‘the Shrew” of Padun.—Shako^spcarc, 
Taming of ike ifh-cw (1594). 


Xiueetta, -wraiting-womnn of Julia the 
lady-love of Protheus (one of the heroes 
of the play).—Shftketitoare, 'Jhc T>r<j 
Oentlcmen of Verona (1591). 


XjU'oiOa daughter of Lucius («ina of 
the friends of t'ato at Utica, and a mem¬ 
ber of the mimic .senate), Liuia was 
loved by both the son.s of Cat(», buW she 
preferrea the more temperate Poreius lo 
thevehemenfcMnrcus. Marcus Iteini^.-lain, 
left the Held open to the eJdei broUicr.— 
Addison, Tafo (171.*)). 

Zu'eio^ia Tke Ckeats of Otway’s 

version of Les Fimrhrus <l>3 by 

Mollbre. Lucia, in MoHbre’a comedy, is 
called “ Zerbiri'tte ; ” her fnlliir Tlirifty 
is called *‘Ari;.mtcher brother t>cia- 
vian is “Octa>c;” and her sweetheart 
Ijeouder son of Gripe ia c.allcd hy 
MoUtre “ Leandro son of Ge'ronte ” (2 
.m/L). 


Lttcin (/S¥.). Struck on St, Lucia's 
fAocM, on the rack, in tonneut, much 
perplexed and annoyed. St. Lucia was 
a virgin martyr, put to death .at Syracu^se 
in 30-1. Her /ctc-day is December II). 
'ITie ‘‘ thorn ” referred to is in rc.ility the 
point of a swonl, shown in all paiu’tings 
of the saint, protruding through the neck. 

If I recruit... I ihaU be struck upon St Lucla'e 
niurn.>-CaTU)te*, /Im Quteoto, 11,1.3 (isK). 


Luoia di Lammermoor, called 
hy air W. Scott “ Lucy Asbton,” siatcr ot 
lord Henry Ashton of Taiinmcrmoor. In 
order to retrieve the broken fortune ol 
thn family, lord Hemy arranged a mar- 
gttga between hia sister and lord Arthur 
Knclilaw, odka Frank Hayston laird of 
fiucklaw. Unknown to* the brother, 
"%ardo (JH^ar) master of Ravenswood 
{vhowi {nmily bad long bad a feud with 


the Lammermoors) was betrothed to 
Lucy. While Kdgardo was absent in 
France, Lucia (Lucy) is made to believe 
that he is unfaithful to her, and in her 
temper she consents to marry the laird of 
Ducklaw, but on the wedding night she 
slabs him, goes mad, and dies.—Donizetti, 
j^aVi di Lanmiermoar (an opera, 1835); 
sir W. Scott, 77te Bride of Lammeniioor 
(time, William III.). 

Iiucia'na, sister of Adrian's. She 
marries Antipholus of Syracuse,—Shakc- 
.“peare, Comedy of Errors (1593). 

XiU'cida, the lady-love of sir Ferra- 
mont.—SpenMT, Faery Quccn, iv. 6 
(l.VJO). 

liUCifor is described by Dante as a 
huge giant, with three faces: one red, 
intlicfUive of anger; ore yellow, indicative 
of envy; and one black, indicative of 
mel.-inolioly. Between his shoulders, the 
pott Piiys, there shot forth two enormous 
wings, without plumage, “in texture 
jiUe a bat’s.” With these “he flapped 
i’ the air,’’ and “C’ocy'tus to its depth 
was fro/tn.” “At six eyes he wept,” 
anti at fiery mouth Ije champed a sinner. 
— DaiitO, /A7/, xxxiv. (1301). 

IiUciPcra (Bn'dc), daughter of Pluto 
and Proseripina. Her usher was Vanity. 
Her chariot w.as drawn by six different 
bea&ts, on each of which was seated 
one of the queen’s counsellors. The 
foremost l)o;ist wau an ass, ridden by 
Idleness who resembled a monk.; paired 
w ith the ass was a swine, on which rod© 
Gluttony cla<l in vine leaves. Next 
came a goal, ridden by T,cchery arrayed 
in green; p.aircd wdth the goat was a 
camel, on which rode Avarice in thread¬ 
bare coat and cobbled s1um?.'i. 'Fbe next 
boast was a wolf, bestrid by Envy 
arrayed in a kirtle full of eyes ; and 
I>aircd with the wolf was a lion, besirid 
l>y Wrath in a robe all blood-stained. 
The coachman of the team was Satan. 

I o I nn<Icme«th her tromftS feet wn* lain 

A drendful dragon, with a iiMeouii train; 

And in her band ahe beM a mirror bri^t. 

Wbendii her toce ^he often vlewlid Mn. 

Speiuer. Futry ^ueofc, L 4 (1390). 

Iiucinda, tlie daughter of opulent 
parents, engaged in marriage to Car- 
denio, a young gentleman of similar rank 
and equal opulence. Lncinda was, how¬ 
ever, promised by her father in marriage 
to don Fernando, youngest .son of the 
duke liicardo. When the wedding day 
arrived, the young lady fell into a swoon,, 
and a letter informed don Fernando tiiiat 
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ihe toidfl irtM mftrried already to Caiw 
dienio. N«xt daV} she left the hoose 
priTately* and took refuge in a convent, 
-^rhdnce she was forcibly abducted by don 
Fernando. Stopping at an inn, the party 
foond there Dorothea the wife of don 
Fernando, and Cardenio the husband of 
Lucinda, and all things arranged them¬ 
selves satisfactorily to the parties con¬ 
cerned.—Cervantes, Dm Quixote, I. iv. 
(1605). 

Zucin’da, the bosom friend of Kosetta; 
merry, comiettish, and fit for any fun. 
She is the daughter of justice Woodcock, 
and falls in love with Jack Eustace, 
against her father’s desire. Jack, who is 
unknown to the justice, introduces him¬ 
self into the house as a music-master; 
and sir William Meadows induces the 
old man to consent to the marriage of 
the young people.—^I. Bickerstatl, Zote 
in a VUlage. 

Lucinda, referred to by the poet Thom- 
aon in his Sormu was Lucy Fortescue, 
daughter of Hugh Fortescue of Devon- 
iQiire, and wife of lord George Lyttelton. 

Q l$4telton . . . 

SCoartlnc the Miw. Uiro' Hagler Park thon straj.t. .. 

Perbap* tby lorwl tucinda Bbaras Ihf walk. 

With iwul to tfalne attuned. 

Iboniwn, 3h*S*a»(m» ("Spring," I7S8). 

IiUOinde (2 syl.), daughter of Sgana- 
telle. As she has lost her spirit and 
appetite, her father sends for four physi¬ 
cians, who all differ as to the nature of 
the malady and the remedy to be applied. 
Lisette (her waiting-woman) sends in the 
mean time for Clitandre, the lover of 
Lucinde, who comes under the guise of a 
mock doctor. He tells Sgauarelle the 
disease of the young lady must be reached 
through the imagination, and prescribes 
the semblance of a marriage. As his 
assistant is m reality a notar}', the mock 
marriage turns out to be a teal one. ~ 
Molibre, Z'Ammr Mddectn (1665). , 

Lucinde (2 syl.), daughter of G^ronte 

g syl,). Her father wanted her to marry 
oroce; but as she was in love with 
Ldandre, she pretended to have lost 
the power of articulate speech, to avoid a 
marriage which she abhorred. Sgana- 
relle, the faggot-maker, was introduced 
ae a ftunous dumb doctor, and soon saw 
the state of affairs: so he took with him 
Ldandre as an apothecary, and the young 
lady received a perfect cure from ** pills 
aammoDiac.”fifrMoli^, he Mdaecin 

a fantastie, not absolutely 


had, but vicious and dissolute. He fai 
unstable, “ like a wave of the seaj driven 
by the wind and tossed," and has no 
restraining principle.—Shakespeare, Moet^ 
sure for Measure (1603). 

liUCip'pe (3 syl.), a woman attached 
to the amte of the princess Calls (sister of 
Astorax king of Pt^os).—Beaumont 
and Fletdier, The Mad Zauer (1618), 

liU'oius, son of Oillus; a mythical 
king of Britain. Geoffrey says he sent a 
letter to pope Kleutherius (177-19^ de¬ 
siring to be instnicted in the Chrurtiau 
religion, whereupon the pope sent over 
Dr. Faganus and Dr. Duvanus for the 
purpose. Lucius was baptized, and 
“people from all countries’* with him. 
The pagan temples in Britain were con¬ 
verted into churches, the archfiamens into 
archbishops, and the fiamens into bishops. 
So there were twenty-eight bishops and 
three archbishops.— British Htstory, iv. 
19 (U70). 

Hf our Sumens* seati who turned to bteho^ wee. 

Great Lucitiii, tint kimwI king to whom we cbieSji owe 

Xhl« bippmesa we haie—ChrUt crurifled to know. 

Drayton, Pciyt^bUtn, viU (IdS). 

Nennius says that king Lucius was 
bapii/ed in 167 by Evaristus; but this is 
a blunder, as Evaristus lived a century 
before the date mentioned. 

The archfiamens were those of London, 
York, and Newport (the City of Legions 
or Caerleon-on-Ubk). 

Drayton calls the two legates “ Fugatius 
and St. Damian." 

Tlioee goodly Ronuun . . . who . . . 

Wan good kbig Lurliu flrtt to embroeo Uia (lirietiaa 

Taitb! 

FugatluBandhlifrJtndSt Dimlan . . 

. . . hare tbelr remembrance hei«. 

Drayton, PvlyoHiUm, xxlv, (I62S}. 

After baptism, St. Lucius abdicatei, 
and became a misbionar}'’ in Switzerland, 
where he died a mart>r’8 death. 

Zucius {Cams), general of the Boman 
forces in Britain in the reign of king 
Oym'lielinc (3 syl.). —Shakespeaie, 

Uhne (1605). 

liUoins Tiberius, general of the 
Boman army, who wrot.e to king Arthur, 
commanding him to appear at Rome ttf 
make satis^tion for conquests he 
had made, and to receive such pusiah- 
ment as the senate might think proper to 
pass on him. f his letter induced Arttor 
to declare war with Rome. So, eom- 
mitting the care of government to his 
nephew Modited, he marched to Lyouijpe 
(in Gaul), where he won a cpmnlete 
victory, and left Lucius dead on the field* 
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H« noyr started for Rome; bnt being told 
that Modred had asurped the crown, he 
hastened back to Britain, and fought the 
grOat battle of the West, where he re¬ 
ceived his death-wound from the hand of 
Modred.—Geoffrey, BritM, History, ix. 
15-20 i X. (1142). 

Great Artimr did adranoe 

T« meet vltb bU allim, ttiat putuant foiM In France 

SFluctus Uililiet Jed. 

Drajtoa. PtJueiUtm, U. (1613). 

Iiucre'tia, daughter of Spurius Lu¬ 
cretius prefect of Romo, and wife of 
Tarquinius Collati'nus. She was dis¬ 
honoured by Soxtu."*, the son of Tar- 
quinius Superbus. Having avow'od her 
dishonour m the ^osence of her father, 
her husband, Junius Brutus, and sumo 
others, she sUbbed herself. 

Hils subject has been dramatized in 
Frenoh by Ant. Vincent Arnault, in a 
tragcd>’ called Luerice (1792); and by 
Fran^oi.s Pon<?ard in li:i43. In Enjluh, 
by Thomas Heywood, in a tragedy en¬ 
titled The Rape of Luerne (1(530); by 
Nathaniel Lee, entitled Lucius Jamns 
Brutus (seventeenth century); and by 
John 11. Payne, entitled Brutus or uThe 
Fall of Tarquin (1820). Shakespeare 
selected the name subject for his poem 
entitled The Bape of Lucrcce (1694), 

Iiucrezia di Borgia, daughter of 
pope Alexander VT. She was thrice 
married, her last husband being Alfonso 
duke of Ferra'ro. Before this marriage, 
sbe had a natural son named Genna'ro, 
who was brought up by a Neajiolitnn 
fisherman. When grown to manhood, 
Gennaro had a commission given him in 
the army, and in tlic battle of Rim'ini he 
saved the life of Orsini, In Venice he 
declaimed freely against the vices of 
Lucrezia di Borgia, and on one occa¬ 
sion he mutilated the esuulchcon of the 
duke by knocking off the B, thus con¬ 
verting Borgia into Orgia. Luere/ia 
insist^ that the perpetrator of this insult 
should shfler death by poison ; but when 
die discovered that the offender was her 
own son, she gave him an antidote, and 
released him irom jail. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, was he liberated, than he was 
ppisoned at a banrmet given by the 
^neesB Neg'roni. Lucrezia now told 
l^noro that he was her own son, and 
ofed as her son expired. — Donizetti, 
piuarezia^ di Borgia (an opera, 1834). ^ 

' Victor Hugo has a drama entitled 
lAiorice Borgia, « 

XiUCIlllus, « wealthy Roman, noted 
for his bohqnets and self-indulgence. On 


one occasion, when a superb supper had 
been prepared, being asked who were to 
be his guests, he replied, “ Lucnllus wili 
sup to-night with Lucullus” (ii.c. 
110-57). 

Ne’er Folernlan threw » richer 
Ufiht upon iuiiilliiB’ tnhice. 

Ixitigfelluw, OrinKittg Song. 

ZiUC'uxn.o, a satrap, chieftain, or 
khedive among the ancient Etruscans 
The over-king was called lars, Servim 
the grammarian sajs: ^'Lficilmo rea 
«nat lingusi Ktriisca; ” bta. it was buch s 
king as that of Bavaiia in the cinjiire ot 
Germany, where tlie king of Piusbia is 
tlie iars. 

And pidliih and more jiluinlr 
Now miiflit the Innviirrs know, 
ny port niid lo'it, hy liunac unil cret^ 
tUkch «.ulikt. luiumo. 

Lord M i( lull), Lavs of ineient Jtomi 
(" Honittuii,^' xxiiL, 1S42). 

Iiucy, a dowerless girl betrothed to 
Amidas. Being forsaken by him fot 
the "tt'ealthy IMiiltra, she threw hcrbell 
into the se.a, but was saved by clinging t( 
a chest. Both being drifted ashore, i1 
wa*. found that the chest contained great 
treasures, which Lucy gave to Braoidas. 
the brother of Amida.s, who married Imr. 
In tins marriage, Bracid.as found “iwt^ 
goodly portion's, and the better she.’'— 
Sjtenser, Futry Quern, v. 4 (1596). 

Liicv, daughter of BIr. Richard 
Wealthy, a rich London merchant. Tlei 
fallier wanted her to marry a wealthy 
tradc.'inian, and as she refused to do so 
ho turned her out of doors. Being intro¬ 
duced as a fii/e de joie to sfr George 
Wealthy “ the minor,” he soon perceived 
her to 1)0 a modest girl who had been 
entrapped, and he propo.scd marriage. 
When the facts of the case were known 
Mr. Wealthy and the sir William (the 
father of the young man) were delighted 
at the happy termination of what might 
have proved a most untoward affair.— 
S. Foote, The Minor (1760). 

Lucy [Goouwii.^], a girl of 16, 
and a child of nature, rearctl by hei 
father who was a widower. “ She ha‘ 
seen nothing,” he says; “she knou*- 
notliing, and, therefore] baa no will ol 
her own," Old Goodwill wished her tf 
marry one of her relations, that his moneA 
might bo kept in the family; but Luca 
had “ will” enough of her own to s<m 
that her relations were boobies, aui 
selected for her husband a bijg, burlA 
footman named Thomas.—Fielding, 

Vwgin Uhmasied, 

Lucy £Logkzt]| daughter of Lockit tbi 
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jwler. A fbolkh young woman, who, 
deeoyed hy captmu Macheaih under tho 
epeciotta promise of marriage^ effected his 
escape from jail. The cap^n, however, 
was recaptured, and condemned to death; 
but being reprieved, confessed himself 
married to roily Peachum, and Lucy 
was to seek another mate. 

, Dow hB|)pr could I bn with either [/uey or Pollyi 
Were t’other dear charmer away I 

J. Gay. Tho Boggart Opera, li. 3 ()797). 

Miss Fenton (duchess of Bolton) was 
the onginal “Lucy Lockit" (170d-176i)). 

Iiucy and Colin. Colin was be¬ 
trothed to Lucy, but forsook her for a 
bride “ thrice as rich as she.” T ncy 
drooped, but was present at the ivedding; 
and when Cohn saw her, “ the damp** of 
death bedewed his brow, ami he died." 
Both were buried in one tomb, and many 
a hind and plighted maid resorted tluther, 
“to deck itw'ith garlands and true-love 
knots.”—T. Tickoll, Lucy and Cohn. 

Vincent Bourne has translated 
this ballad into Latin verse. 

Dirough all TickeU'i irork< thnro Is a strain of I alliul- 
i hlnlting- , . In thli b.iUad f / »cy ai«il c he'ici'nii 
tofaaresurpaHsfd h niv'ir It << iicrb-'y* t* c t pst in mir 
huiguaee.—Golilsmith, Beautiei jfJ Mjlikh J'oetrg iirbr) 

liiicyl'ius (b.c. 148-103), the father 
of Roman satire. 

1 hare iffcnuncd mr lotd for to itresent 

With thu poorc (iIiLsm, whu b b of trusitie Steele [aitfrwl 

And came to n e In w d n id t^KtAiiK ut 

Uf one tliat aoi. t ul isenukcr !<I'lrut] indeede : 

LaQlnis this wur(‘-v leui a c, n mi (e 

G GaMiOisnc The S'ce'e Gtaa (died 1577). 

Isiid, son of Hell, who succeeded his 
father SB king of Britain. “ Lud rebuilt 
the walls of Tnnovantum, and .surrounded 
the citv with innumerable towers . . . 
for which reason it was called Kaer-lud, 
Anglicized into Lud-ton, and softened 
into Ixmdon. . . , \Vhen dead, his body 
was buried by the gale . . . I’arth- 
lud, called in Saxon Ludes-gate.”— 
Geoffrey, LriUsh JJatory, iii. 20 (1142). 

. . . ttiat mighty I-i'di in whose eternal ninui * 

Great London itill tb II live I by luni tebuUded) 

Inaiton, Pofyotinon, viil (ISIS). 

(“Parth-lud,” in Latin Porta-Lvd.) 

Lud (Oeneral)^ the leader of distressed 
and riotous ariiaans in the manufacturing 
distaricts of England, who, in 1811, en¬ 
deavoured to prevent the use of power- 
looms. 

XiUdditos (2 the riotous artisans 
who followed the Iwder called general 
JLnd. 

befew thh tlm«, aa imbeena named 
Ded lad. liniig In a vUlage tai lelceiderahira, being 
tocMm bora.. • . pumiedona of them into 
tJtewaaM .. . bmimtvoftDcUii^lhum Hiinome 
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wa« taken hr Omh who ttralm pomf-kwlaB.-4L ltar> 


Iiud*s Town, London, as if a c^j*> 
niption of Lud-ton. Similarly, Ludgatc 
is said to be Lud’s-gate; and Ludgate 
prison is called “Lud’s Bulwark.” Of 
course, the etymologies are only suitahle 
for fable. 

King Lad. rearing (be cltT> called It alter Ua neme. 
’'Lutfe town; the strong gate wbtdi be bnilttuthe 
west part bo named “Luti^te ' In 1S80. tbeg^trai 
beauUded with iintgC'i of Lud and otbw klngih Those 
Images, In the reign of Fdeerd VI. had Oieir bends 
smitten otf. . . . Queen Maiy did set new heatls upon 
their old bodies again. Tlie SStli of qtieen EUadiStti, tfae 
gate was newly beautified with images ef Lud amL onMn. 
os before.—6t^, Survey ^Zondon (158^ 

liudoVico, chief minister of Naples, 
lie beads a conspiracy to murder the 
king and seize Ihe crown. Ludovico is 
the crolticat of villains, but, being caught 
in his own guile, he is killed.—>Sheil, 
Evadne or 27id Statue (1820). 

liudwal or Idwal, son of Roderick 
the Great, of North Wales. He refused 
to pay Edgar king of England the tribute 
which had been levied ever since the 
time of A'.tbelstan. William of Malmes¬ 
bury tells us that Edgar commuted die 
tribute for 300 wolves' heads yearly; 
the wolf-tribute was paid for tbieo 
3 ears, and then discontinued, because 
there were no more wolves to bo found. 

O Kdgor' who compelledct our LudwkI hant« to pay 

Three hundred wolves o year for tnbute nnw thea. 

Dnjton, Polyolbiott, be. ( 1019 }. 

liUfra, Douglas’s dog, “the fleetest 
bound in all the North.”—Sir W. Scott, 
Lady of the Lake (1810). 

Klien, the while, with bursting haart. 

Kemalntd in lordly bower apart. . . 

While Lufra, crourblng at bn stde. 

Her station dalmod with jealous prida. 

Sir W. Scott, ladg the Laiu. H SS (ISlOt 

IiUggnagg, an island where the in¬ 
habitants never die. Swift shows some 
of the evils which would result firom 
such a destiny, unless accompanied with 
eternal youth and freshness. —• Swift, 
Gulliver's Travels (1726). 

liu'gier, the rough, confident tutor of 
Oriana, etc., and chief engine whereby 
“the wild goose” Mirabel is entmi^ied 
into macriiage with her.—^Beauiflont and 
Fletcher, Tm Wild-goot^ Chase (165S). 


Xiuke, brother-in-law of “the 
madam.” He was raised from eitate 
of indigence into enormous wealth by 
a deed of gift of the estates ef his 
brother, sir ^hn Friigal, a retited mer' 
chant. WhMe dependent on his bre^r 
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wliitn she and her daughter became de- 
pmaent on him, he cut down the trnper- 
liu^es ot the fine lady to the measure of 
her original stote—oa daughter of Good¬ 
man Humble, farmer.—Massinger, The 
0^ Modam (1639). 

MMdaiBrlibest lAwractonara the h}|K>^tiCMl "lAike'* 
and tto hemic “Man)Uo.^.-W. Spalding. 

Luhe^ patriarch’s nuncio, and bishop of 
the Druses. He terms the Druses 

... the docile cmw 
M r beaanta went to mnke mo bMiop ot 
Kobert Itrowning. Tk» tutum (Ac Dnmt, r. 

LvJte (Sir) or Sir Lukr Limp, a tuft- 
hunter, a devotee to the bottle, and a 
haz^r-on of great men for no other 
reason than mere snobbism. Sir Luke 
will ** cling to sir John till tlic baronet 
is superseded by my lord; quitting the 
puny peer for an earl, and sacrificing all 
three to a dukc.”~S. Foote, The Lame 
Lover, 

Iiuke's Bird (St), the ox. 

Luke’s Iron Crown. George and 
Luke Dosa he.'idcd'an unsucccs.sfiil re\ olt 
against the Hungarian noblc.s in (be bix- 
ieenth century. Luke was put to (feath 
by a red-hot iron crown, in mockery of 
his having been proclaimed king. 

This was not an unu.''ual punishment 
for these who sought n'gal lionours in 
the Middle Ages. Thus, when Tanored 
usurp^ the orown of Sicily, kaLser 
Heinrich VI. of Germany set him on a 
red-hot iron throne, and crowned him 
with a red-hot iron crown (twelfth cen¬ 
tury). 

* 4 ,* The “iron crown of Lombardy” 
must not be mistaken for on iron croam 
of punishment. The funner is one of 
the nails used in the Crucifixion, beaten 
out into a thin rim of iron, magnificently 
set in gold, and adorned wi& jewels. 
Charlemagne and Napoleon 1 . were both 
crowned with it. 

Luke’s Summer (St), or L'^ttf de 
S. Martin, a few weeks of fine summerly 
weather, which occur between St. Luke’s 
Day (October 18) and St. Martin’s Day 
<November 11 ). 

t« «Kh 8b tuke’s short summer lived then men, 
Megriug Uie goal of three soore years and ten. 

W. Moina Tha Jtart^g Amtdita (“ 

LuHy (Saymond), an alchemist who 
•earthed for me pbuoeopher's stone by 
dfatillation, and mode some useful cfaemi- 
^ discov^GS. Lully was idso a magi- 
<Sm. and a j^ilosopmo dreamer, lie is 
^^^lly eauedDoefor (1235- 


He talks «t Baymond I«I1y and the ghost of Lilly ry.*.! 

W. Oongrevsk SoM/or Love, ill. (l^). 

Lumberoourt (Lord), a voluptuary, 
greatly in debt, who consented^ for a good 
money consideration, to give his daughter 
to Egerton McSycophant. Egertou, 
however, had no fancy for the lady, but 
married Constantia, the girl of bis choice. 
His lordship was in alarm lest this cun- 
tretemps should be his ruin ; but sir 
Fertinax told him the bargain should 
still remain good if Egerton’s younger 
brother, Sandy, were accepted by his 
lordship instead. To this his lordship 
readily agreed. 

Lady Rodolpha Lumbercourt, daughter 
of lord Lumbercourt, who, for a con- 
.sideratLon, coubcnted to marry Egerton 
McSycophant; but as Egerton had no 
fancy for tlie lady, she agreed to marry 
Egorton’s brother Sandy on the same 
terms. 

" As 1 ha* nj« tvason to base the least aXection tin niy 
cousui riUTtou, and as my iiiteiidcd marriage w>th linii 
iko. entiiel} nu mt c( obt'dience till mj Rr.iniinioth'r. 
)iio\Id<d nn cini.m iMiidy will be as o.n'eetblp tiU her 
)sd)>tiip .IS mv loiiMn Charles here would have been, I 
liave n ki> Till ii nil ob.e t on till tlie eh.uiAo Ay, aj, one 
brtiiliii ia ns ^ood to Kodulpha as another."—C. Mocklln, 
Tlie JUati of (Ar n’orUi, v. tl7St). 

Lumbey (Dr.), a stout, bluff-looking 
gentleman, with no shirt-collar, and a 
board that had boon growing since yester¬ 
day morning; for tlie doctor was very 
popular, and the neighbourhood prolific. 
— C. Dickens, Hkhutas StcMeby (1838). 

Lumley (Captain), in the royal army 
under the* duke of Montrose.—Sir W. 
Scott, Old Mortality (time. Chiles 11.}. 

Lumon, a hill in Inis-Iluna, near the 
residence of Sulnialla. Sulmalla was the 
daughter of ('onmor (king of Inis-Huna) 
and his wife Cluu'-galo.—Ossian, Temora. 

Where art thou, beam o( hithtT Runton from the 
mowy rork, s>wyou thehlue-ejcd fair! Are beriitoiu on 
giA*sy Lunioii iii. ir Uie bed of lostbt Ah me 2 1 beheld 
her bow lu tlie hall. Where art thou, beam of hJhtT 

Bishop has selected these words from 
Tanora for a glee of four voices. 

Lumpkin (Tony), the rough, good- 
Diitured oooby son of Mrs. Hardcastlc 
by her first husband. Tony dearly loved 
a practical joke, and was fond of low 
society, where he could air his conceit 
and self-importance. lie is doscrihed a.s 
“an awkward booby, reared up and 
spoiled at his mother's apron-string” (act 
i. 2); and “ if burning the footmtm’s 
shoes, frighting [sic] the maids, and worry¬ 
ing the Kuttens, be humorous,” then Tony 
was humorous to a degree (act i. 1).""- 
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O. Goldavdfh, Sioopa to Conqvffr 
(1778). 

I fMl OB tony Lnmpfetn felt, who nmr hod tho loost 
dUBcidty in reading the outside of his letters* but who 
fonnd it Tory hard work to decipher the inside —A. K. H. 
Boyd. 

Quickk great part* were •' Iea*c,” “ Tony tumpkln,'' 
•*Spndo," and “lir Christopher Currj."—Record* 
Staff rtteran. 

Quirk [1748-lSil] was tho original “Tony luinpkln," 
"Acrw," and " Isaac Meadosa."—AAetaoir o^/oAn ttuict 
{18SS). 

*** “Isaac” in The T>ucnn(tf by Sheri¬ 
dan ; “Spado” in The Ca<tle Oj^ jlnt/ix/jtsiff, 
by O’Keefe; “ sir C. Curry " in I)i/Uc and 
Yarico, by Colman. 

IiUll. So John Ttii'h called himself 
^hen he performed “ harlequin.” It was 
John Rich who introduced pantonume 
(1G81 1761). 

On one side PhIIv h> some rnllc i Fja ; 

And on tbs other his uiLhp.itrnii Lun 

ChnnhlU, 

Xiiina (n c(mte di), uncle of Mami'eo. 
lie entertains a base pa.‘>‘>ion for the prin¬ 
cess LconOra, who is in bnenith M.m- 
rico ; and, in order to rid himself of his 
rival, is about to put him to death, nlun 
TiConora promises to {;i\cherself to him if 
he will spare her lovtr. The count con¬ 
sents ; but while he goes to release his 
caijtive, Leonora poi&ons Ijersolf.—Verdi, 
// Trovdtfyre (an oi'cra, 

XiUndin (Dr. Luke), the chamberlain 
at Kinross.—Sir \V. Scott, The Ahbut 
(time, ElirabctU). 

Lundin (2fie D/'v. sir £oni<t), town 
clerk of Perth.—Sir W. ScotJ, lair Mutd 
of Ptfr<A»(timc, Henry IV.). 

Lunsford (Sir Thorttns)^ governor of 
the Tower. A man of such vindtetive 
temper that the name was uatd as a terror 
to children. 

Mnde rhilitren with jmir tones to nin (or’t, 

Aa had as Blood) lionet or t nn^fi r I 

& BuUer, J/udi'.rat, Hi 2. li.ie 1U2 (1678). 

From Fieldltig and f'oin Vasaaour, 

Botii ill oifei Kd men; 

From Lunsford «Ke deliver u(, « 

Tliat eatetb cliddoren. 

Iiupauski (Prince), father of prin¬ 
cess Lodois’ka (4 syL).—J. P, Kemble, 
Lodoiska (a mclodrame). 

liU'pin (Mrs.), hostess of the Blue 
Dragon. A buxom, kind-hearted woman, 
ever ready to help any one over a difH- 
eulty.—G. Diekens, Martin Chuzzlewtt 
(1844). 

IiU'ria, a noble Moor, single-minded, 
warm-hearted, faithfol, and most gene- 
Tot»; employed by the Florentines to 
leod their army against the Pisans 
(fifteenth century). Luria was entirely 


successfnl; hat the Florentines, to lessen 
their obligation to the conqneror, hunted 
up every item of scandal they could find 
: against him; and, while he was winning 
I their battles, he was informed that he 
was to be brought to trial to answer these 
floating censures. Luria was so disgnsted 
at this, that ho took poison, to relieve thq 
state by his death of a debt of gratitude 
which the republic felt too heavy to be 
home.—Robert Browning, £wia, 

liu'siad, the adventures of the Ln- 
sinns (Portufjtiese), under Yasquez da 
Gama, in their discovery of India. 
Bacchus was the guardian power of the 
Mohammedans, and Venus or Divine 
Love of the Luhians. The fleet first sailed 
to Morambique, tlien to Quil'oa, then to 
Melinda (in Africa), where the adven¬ 
turers were hospitably received and 
provided with a pilot to conduct them to 
India. In the Indian Ocean, Bacchus 
tiled to destros'tho fleet \ but tlxc “silver 
star of Divine Love ” calmed the sea, and 
Gama arrived at India in safety. Having 
accomplished his object, he returned to 
Lisiion.—('araoens, Tho Zusiad, in toi 
books 0572). 

Va.sque 2 da Gama sailed thrice to 
India : (l)^ In 1497, with four vessels. 
This expedition lasted t%ro years and two 
month.s. (2) In 1602, with twenty shiM. 
In tliis expedition he was attacked oy 
Zamorin king of Calicut, whom he de- 
fi .itcd, and returned to Lisbon the year 
following. (3) "When John III. appointed 
him viceroy of India. He estoolisbed 
his government at Cochin, where he died 
in 1.625. The story of I’he Dusiad is the 
first of these expeditions. 

Iiusignan [n’OtmtEMEs], king of 
Jerusalem, taken captive by the Saracens, 
and confined in a dungeon for twenty 
years. When 80 years old, he was set 
free by Osman the sultan of the East, 
but died within a few days.—^A. Hill, 
Zara (adapted from Voltaire’s tregedy). 

Iiusita'nia, the ancient name of 
Portugal; so called from Lusns, the 
companion of Bacchus .in his travels. 
This Lusus colonized the country^ and 
called it “Lusitania,” and tiie CMonisls 
“Lusians.”—I^y, HistoHa J!f(fturtdih 
iii. 1. 

Iiute'tia (4 syl.), ancient Latin name 
of Paris (lAitetia Parisiorum, “ the mud- 
town of the PoriBii ”). 

Xiuther DoMah), Hans Tfuseo. 
There is a stone in Viborg called “’1^ 
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eenamisde,'’ trith this inscription: '' Upon 
this stone, in 1528, lions Tousen first 
preached Luther’s doctrine in Viborg." 

3[iUtin, the gipsy p^e of lord Dal- 
g^o.—Sir \V. Scott, rortwnea of Nigel 
(time, James 1,). 

IiUX MundL Johann Wessel; also 
called Magiater (hntradictionum, for his 
opposition to the Scholastic philosophy, 
lie was the predecessor of Luther (141!)- 
1489). 

XiUZ, a bone which the Jews affirm 
remains nneorrupted till the lost day, 
when it will form the nucleus of the new 
body. This bone Mahomet called Al 
Ajb or the rump-bone. 

£ben £zra and Manassch ben Israil 
say this bone is in the rump. 

TlMharucd ntbMni of th« Jews 

Write) there's o bone^ «luUi thtjr call luez (1 tgl ) 

V the tump of man 

8. BuUer, mtdara$. ill 2(1676) 


Ziyo'idaiS, the name under which 
Milton celebrates the untimely death of 
Edward King, Fellow of Christ’s Collegi, 
Cambridge. Edward King was drowned 
in the passage from Chester to Ireland 
August 10, 1687. He was the son of sir 
John King, secretary for Ireland. 

**** Lycldas is the name of a shepherd 
in Virgil’s Eclogue^ iii. 

iLycome'des (4 aylX king of Scyro*?, 
to whose court Achilles was sent, dis¬ 
guised as a maiden, by his mother I’heti'*, 
who was anxious to prevent his going to 
the Trojan war. 

Lycore'a {He lias slept on Lycorea), 
one of the two chief summits of mount 
Parnassus. Wiioever slept there became 
either inspired or mad. 

Lydford Ijaw. “First hang and 
draw, then hear the cause by Lydford 
law." Lydford, in the county of Devon. 


Xiyaatifi (“sp^en-fnc/^cr"), one of the 
names of Bacchus. 

H« perehwre the Klftt * 

Of young aail the driud exploits. 

May Bug 

Akenride, Ifymn to the Jfauutt (17^). 

Xjyb’iUB a very young knight, 

who undertook to rescue the lady of 
Sinadone. After overcoming sundry 
knights, giants, and enclianters, he en¬ 
ters the palace, when the whole edifice 
fell to pieces, and a horrible serpent 
coiled about his neck and kissed him. 
^e spell being broken, the serpent turned 
into the lady of Sinadone, wno became 
sir Lybius’s bride .—Liheaux (a romance). 

Iiyca'on, king of Arcadia, instituted 
human sacrifices, and was metamorphosed 
into a wolf. Some say all his sons wore 
also changed into wolves, except one 
named Kictimus. Oh that 

Of Aready tba bearea 
Iflght pluoke awayn thine ean; 

Vba wUito wolfet Lli ton', 

Bite Mondn thy backe-bona I 
X Blteltoii. i*M4p Spanw (Unw, Heuiy VIll). 
fior proof, vban with Ircft'on'a tvranny 
Man dunt not deal, then did Jove . .. 

Him etl^ to tha greedy woU tniiiifQnn. 

Z«rd Baooka, nacNfuUtoii af Jlotutrche (1633). 


Xiyoe'uxo, a gymnauum on the banks 
of the lliesQS, in Attica, where Aristotle 
taught philosophy as ho paced the walks. 

CuMamy way 

Thmoi^i fiihr l4«auin'a walks. 
a kan i W a /‘{aoMirta Jmagitiatlon, L TIS (1744). 


Xiwohor'ida, nurse of Mari'na who 
vfsa bom at sea. Marina Wks the daugh¬ 
ter of Peidcles prince of Tyro and nis 
wife Tbais’k. — Shakespeare, Eerioles 
J^rwee of Tyro (1608). 


I oft have beard of Lydford law. 

How in tba morn they hang and draw. 

And sit in judgment <tfu.r 

A Iteruiuhlre poet (anm.). 

Jedburgh Justice, Cupar Justice, and 
Abtngdoii liaw, mean the same thing. 

L>nch I..aw, Burlaw, Mob Law, and 
Club liaw, moan summary ju.slice dealt to 
an offender by a self-constituted judge. 

Xiydla, daughter of the king of Lydia, 
was sought in marriage by Alcestes a 
Thracian knight. Ilh suit being rejected, 
he repaired to the king of Armenia, who 
gave him an urmv, with wUch be be¬ 
sieged Lydia. lie was persuaded to 
raise the siege, and the lady tested the 
sincerity of his love by a senes of tasks, 
all of which he accomplished. Lastly, 
she set him to put to death his allies, 
and, being powerles?, mocked him. Al- 
ccstCs pined and died, and L 3 'dia was 
doomed to endless torment in hell.— 
•Ariosto, Orlando I>\irtoso, xvii. (1.516). 

Lydutf lady’b-maid to Widow Green. 
She was the sister of Traeworth, ran 
away from home to avoid a hateful 
marriage, took service for the nonce, and 
ultimately marrie'd Waller. She was “a 
miracle of virtue, as well as beauty,’’ 
warm-hearted, and wholly without arti¬ 
fice.—S. Knowles, 27w Zcve-C/um (1837), 

Ijydia Xianguisli, niece and ward 
of Mrs. Malaprop. She had a fortune of 
£30,(100, but, if she married without her 
aunt’s consent, forfeited the larger part 
thereof. She was a £pceat novel reader, 
and was courted by two rival lovers— 
Bob Acres, and captain Absolute whom 
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she knew only m ensign Beverley. Her 
aunt insisted that she should throw over 
the ensign and marry the son of sir 
Anthony Absolute, and great was her joy 
to find that the man of her own choice 
was that of her aunt's nomine rmtato. 
Bob Acres resigned all claim on the lady 
to his rival.—Sheridan, TAc£iva/s (1775), 

Iiydiaxi Poet (^Vic), Aleman of 
Lydm (fl. B.C. 670). 

liygo'nes, father of Sjpaco'nia.-— 
Bcaumimt and Fletcher, A Airy or Ao 
A'rry (1611). 

Lying Traveller (TAe), sir John 
hlandeviUe (1300-1372). 


Lying Valet (T/w), Timothy Sharp, 
the lying valet of Charles GAjIe‘>s. He 
is the Mercury betwetn his nia'-ter and 
Melissa, to wliom Gayless is about to be 
married. The object of his lying is to 
make his ma&tcr, Mho has not a sixpence 
in the world, pass for a man of foitune. 
-—D. Garrick, The Lymq Kafet (1741). 

Lyle (Annot), daughter of sir Duncan 
Campbell the knight of Ardenvohr, 
She was brought up by the M'Aiilays, 
and was belovSl by Allan M‘Aulay; but 
she married the eaii of Menteith.—Sir 
W. Scott, Legend of Jfontrone (time, 
Charles I.). 

L3ni'ceus, one of the Argonauts ; so 
sharp-sighted that he could discern ob¬ 
jects at a distance of 130 miles. Varro 
says he could “ see through rocks and 
trees; ” and Pliny, that he could see 
“ the infexual regions through the earth.’’ 

Strmge ta1« to tel nil officen be blvnde, 
and ;«t th(t« one eye, itharpe ns Ian cciu nsht 

G. Uaecoigne, The oteele 6<<u (died lj>77). 

(Governor) was a great name 
in Galway (Ireland). It is said that he 
hanged his only son out of the window 
«f his own house (1626). The very 
window from which the boy was hung is 
carefully preserved, and still pointed out 
to tsav^ers. —Annals of Galway. 

lyttch law administered by 

a Sw-constltuted judge. Webster says 
JaxQ^ tynch, a farmer of Piedmont, in 
Yiteijaia, was selected by his neighbours 
(iAl68d) to tty offences on the frontier 
simiauttily, because there were no law 
courts umbm seven miles of them. 

Zd|$MihnontxiaKl8,lantexs-s^ that 
iA ffWkisUeri and publisheis. Rabelxds 
iblikUt A little hamlet near 
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Lantern-land.—Bahekia, l*anfa^rmU r 
S8 (1545). 

Lsnxdoxi (Barry), an Irish sharper, 
whose adventures are told by Thackeray. 
The story is full of spirit, variety, and 
humour, reminding one of Oit Bias. It 
first came out in Fraset^s Magazine. 

Ljsniette, sister of lady Lyonors of 
Castle Perilous. She goes to king Arthur, 
and prays him to send sir Lancelot te 
deliver her sister from certain knights. 
The king assigns the quest to Beaumaina 
(the nickname given by sir Kay to 
Gareth), who h^ served for twelve 
months in Arthur’s kitchen. Lynette ia 
exceedingly indignant, and treats her 
champion with the uimost contumely; 
but, after each victory, softens towardi 
him, and at length marries him,—^Tenny¬ 
son, IditUs of the King (“Gareth and 
L 3 'nette'”). 

This version of the tale differs 
from that of the Bibtonf of Brtnoe Arthur 
(sir T. Malory, 1470) in many respects. 
(See Lixkt, p. 556.) 

Lyotmesse (Bsyl.), west of Camelot. 
The battle of Lyonnesse was the “last 
great battle of the West," and die scene 
of the linol conflict between Arthur and 
sir hlodrcd. The land of Lyonnesse la 
where Arthur came from, and it ia now 
submerged full “forty fathoms under 
water.” 

Until klnt Arthor't tabl* iwui bf nUe 

nid ibOeu IntTonnesse about thw l««d 

Tcuirtoo. Morte dfArUhnr, 

Lyonors, daughter of earl Sanam. 
She came to pay homage to king Arthur, 
and by him became the mother of air 
Borre (1 syl.}, one of the knights of the 
Round Table.—Sir T, Malory, History 
of Prince Arthur, i. 15 (1470). 

LionOs, daughter of sir Persaunt> 
and si.stci of Linet of Castle Perilous, 
married sir Gareth. Tennyson calls riua 
lady “Lyonors," and makes Gareth many 
her sister, who, we are told in the History. 
was married to sir (Saheris (Gaieth’* 
brother). 

Lyonors, the lady of Castle Farthkllf 
where she was held captive by sevewat 
knights called Morning Star or Hios- 
phbrus, Noonday Sun or Merid'ies, Ev«it<- 
mg Star or Hesperus, and Night or No*. 
Her sister Lyi^rte went to king Arthur, 
to crave that sir Lancelot might be oont 
tod^verLyonorsfiromheroiqMetMoc. 
king gave the quest to Gan^ who was 
knighted, and aooompaaied Li^rtt^ whw 


used him rery KoraiCaUy «t fint; but at 
irery victory whidi he gamed she abated 
lomewhat ot her contempt; and mamed 
tiim after he had succeeded in ddivering 
The lot of Lyooors is not told. 
XiiOjrRS.)-->Tennyson, Jdylh of tho 
aSng (“Gareth «id Lynette "). 

Aecordmg to the collection of 
iales edited by sir T. Malory, the laay 
Dyooors vas quite another person. She 
liras daughter of earl Sanam, and mother 
5f sir Borre by king Arthur (pt. i. 15). 
It vros Liont)s who was the bister of Fiinct, 
md whose fothcrwas sir Persaunt of Castle 
Penlous (pt. i. 153). The JLstoty sa>s 
diat Liones mamed Gareth, and Lmit 
mamed his brother, sir Gaheiis. (bee 
Sasktr, p. 3(14.) 

Xiyrists {Prwoe of). Franz Schubtrt 

Xiysander, a young Athenian, in love 
ividi Hermia daughter ot 1,g( us (3 stjl,). 
Kgens had promised her m inamigc to 
Demetrius, and msibted that she bhould 
iither marry him or suiter death “ac- 
lording to the Athenian law.” In this 
^eunna, Hcnma ded from Athens with 
'^Sander, Demctnus went in pursuit, 
tnd wMf followed by Heleni, who doled 
m him. All four fell asleep, and 
* dreamed a dream” about the fames, 
Stlien Demetnus aw ohe, he became more 
-easonablc, for, seeing that Hcrmia dis- 
iked him and Uelcna losed him sm 
lerely, he consented to forego the former 
md wed the latter. Fgeus, being ni> 
'ormod thereof, now rei^ily agreed to 
his daughter to Lysander, and all 
rent merry as a marriage boll.—bhake> 
ipeare, Mtdsutionor NtgAt^a Dream (J.iU2). 

Iiyflim'aohua, governor of Metali'nd, 
rho mames Blari'na the daugliter of 
’er'klCw prince of Tyre and his wife 
[hids'a.—Shakespeare, Pencks Pnnee of 
Tyre (1608). 


Lasmacha^ the artist, a citizen.—Sir 
V. Scott, Count BfAert of Peons (time, 
lufus). 

Xiytt^ton, addressed by Thomson m 
' was George lord Lyttelton of 

Park, Wozcestershibe, who pro- 
<av6d for the poet a pension of £100 a 
He was a poet and historian 
l’709-1778). 


Q .. • from (hma 4Mmrtoil, oA 

fiMSMMMrtlm'Uwphttaso^ditiioiU;... 

Amt OQMtwtod Iv aatoiietnidi. 

Vte tMi4Uw ions enwitbockvmtlmo,., 
OV, lium w (two ipnmr UMwablo 

nt ifiiM dMiimki 

nw mmn. n* B t msm r Mpnlag,- vm. 


M. 


M, said to represent tlio human face 
snthout the two c} es. B> addmg these, 
we get O m O, the 1 jitm homo, man.” 
X>antt, speaking of faces gaunt with star¬ 
vation, saj'S* 

Wlio reiidi the niiziie 
For man opon his ferrht^it there the M 
Btul treceil mott plalul> 

Dante PurffMorif, mil flSOS) 

*** Tlie two dounstrokes stand for 
the contour, and the V of the letter for 
the nose. Ihus: l®y®j 

M. This letter is very cunouslv 
coupled with Napoleon 1. and HI. 

1. NAFOiaON 1.. 


(a) St AIR [Qtneral} capitulated at trim (October 19 
1*»»1 

M till AND {(II tain) of the fieUeropAon, was the 
III III t) whom hi turrcndcr«U liSUh 
M ^1 >1 tui •>! irtd eifjinet ium (JOl ) 

Mailiiu nua one of bu miniatem, with Uaret anl 
M mtallvct 

MARBbur «ai the flrat to Moognlze hli geulua at the 
mditary college (1779) 

M^riuami w ui Ilia valet, accompaniedhbn to St 
lltkna, and ussuliA Montholoii 111 ha tfumoire* 
Mau> r duke of Basi^aiio waa his most trusbr coon 
‘ellor (lS«4-l‘»l-i) 

Marik ToLibP wiis hts wife the mother of hia aoi 
aiiilahutd hu liigliiat fortunea. Hu aoii waabois 
111 Mutch M> was die aon of hapoleon HI 
McRMiiarwaatbt second to deacithnn, Murat the 
liiat (botli III 1814) 

6 M ir liul't ami dd generahHif-illvIalou bad M for the t 
liiiiial letter 


M cssKNA was the general who gained the victory ol 
i i\oU (l^jr) aid hafoleon give him. the iobn 
i]ii t if / f nfant (Arrt da la I Inti ire 
Mir AS a M the Aiiatrian general conquu el at Maren- 
in and fined btek to the Mincio (June 14. 1000) 
Mpnou lost him Dkvpt (18(11) 

Mkttebnic.[I vonqutvheil him in dipioiuarv 
Mini I IN was eniphoed by him to take Fius Vll 
piisoner (1S09) 

MiiNrvnvRT waa one of bis mtnistois, with Morct 
and Mallicu 

Mombkl wrote the life of his sim, *' the king of 
Uume (ISU). 

Mns rssQUiKU was hit ftnt chamberlain 
Monthoto'I was bis eompamon it St Helene, anA 
tn conjunction with Man hand, wrote his Jlinuntta. 
Muuhcu hotrajed him (1811) 

MouiikR was one of lus heat genenila 
MoiRAD Bn was the general be vuniiulslied in the 
battle of the Pynunlib (July 93 1 S8) 

MtRAr was hU brother in linr He was the flnt 


tnaityr tn hia cause, and was the Hru to deseit 
him, then Harmont. 

Murat waa made by him king of Haplm PS09K 
(k) kf Ahum capitulated to him (Detimber 4,1808) 

M 40] 1 4Hi was one of his frmous vietDriee (ApHl 11 
1708) 

MAlHAiaoN was his last halting place In France 
Here the empress Josephine lived after her divorce 
Hlid Imm ilM dl^d (1814} 

Maita token (June 11, 17^ and while Uiere ho 
abolidied the order csdled » the Knights of Malta 
(17W) 

Mavtva wtm sun en dered to Itim by Wtinnser, In 


klARgaoo «M hb And great vlctarv (June 1 k 180(9 
MAtfflgflUai is Uid piace »» wtIrwJ to wl^ pro 
tcrllied by JPaoli (WM). 
mtploit, when oaptofn, in nduetug the Fedgnl 
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M «n« » tattla G*^ltNd bf Urn (Febnniy jtS. 
VSUH 

MiLAj) «M the fiftt «ttem)ti eapitel (1803) eiid 
Mokow the lost, into which be wclked vUtcinous 
(ISIS) 

tt wM MBmi he wu enmned ’ king of lUrir ** 
(Mar 38 1805). 

MiuSstMO ahatUe*onlnrhim(Aprfll4 1706) 
Monpuvi, a b.itlle won by him (4j rd S2,1730) 
Mo\rbsoTTB was Ins flnt battle (1790), and Hunt St. 
Jean hb last (1815) 

ItOTBRbtti, a battle won b] him (Febrtnry 16^ 181-i) 
Montmaktrb was stormed liv him (Mirth SS) 18U) 
XONruiRAIL, abutlcaon li) him (* ihiuary 11.1814) 
Moit St Jkas I'WatO'loo), hu last battle (June IS, 
1815). 

MoNt Trabor was whore he lanqiiislied 20 OM 
Turks with an anuy not exceeding Sonv men (Jul} 
3S. ITOO) 

MoBATIA Was the wte of a viLtory (Toly 11, l‘»(U) 
MOBUIW wis hb pitfnil (See Miliii | 

(e) Mat In this montn he quitinl toioii mirriod 
Josdphine, took tuniniiid of the nrniv of Italy 
crossed the Al] i i<iMunid the titlo of oiii| i r r and 
was crowned at All) in In tin <Mni month he w is 
defeated at Asiiern be amied at b b i and died at 
8 t Helena. 

March. In this mmth he wis pmcl umed kiiii; of 
I^y, nuuia his bintlicr Ji<e|ih knu of the Iwo 
Skilies, Bivnied Mane In proxi hli «< n 

was bora, and he arrived at I ins af tr 4111 ing 
tJba 

Mai 9,1813. battle of thtren. 

8.1783 he (lulls Cut^i 1 
4 1814, lie iTThts It Flhi 
8,18J1 he <tic>< It bt Helena 
t 1800 he tnkei commiml of the army of Itily 

8,1796 he niirnes T iidi hme 

10.1796 battle of Lodi 

13,1809 he enten 1 lenna. 

15.1796 be enters Mil in 

16 1797, be defeats tbe artli duke DinrUk 

17.1800 he'■egmsliL-ipii'.ute icr iileAi]i 8 
17, 1809, he annexes tbe States of tl c Church 

18.1804, be assumes the title of emferor 
19,1'OS he stirts for Eirypl 

19. 181 9 he crosies tbe Umiube 

90.1800 he flnUies his passage across the Alps 

91. ISll battle of Ikiutren 

93, l-(a3, he declares srar agiln'.t Fiiglind. 

92, 1800, be wis defeutcl it 4 pern. 

96.1805, he was crowned at MiUn. 

30,1V3 he annexes 1 Isbon 

31.1801 he sslMs Hanover 

March 1,1815 he lands on French soil after qutttlnR 
Elbe 

8,1806 he makes his brotlier Ju.x>i h king of 
the Two Siiihts 
4 1709 ha Invest* Jadh 
6 ,1~99 he takes Jiffa 
11,1810 he mamps by proxy Mine I oiiise 
13,1905 be is proci ilincd king of (lily 
16,1799 he Invests Acre 

90 191i birth of his son 

90, IhlS hr rcaehes Pins after ninttlne Elba 

91 iwu be slioots tbe du< d b n«,hieii 
95 IbilS peace of Amiens 

81,1814, Paris entered by tbe aUiea, 

2 , Napoleoh ni.: 

<i) McrMAiinii duke of Magenta Ills most distiitKuuhed 
marslinl, and, after a few months, vuciLeded him as 
ruler of France (18* 1-1879) 

Malakoff (/>uA« qf), nest to MocMabon his miyd ; 
distinguished marshal 

Maria of Portugal was the faidy his friends wanted 
Mm to marry, out he refused to do so 
MaXIHiUA'* and Mexico, hb evil stars (1864 1867) 
MR.98CUIXOFF waa the Russian general defeated at 
the battle of the Alma (September 90.1854) 
MiCliADD, MlbUJCt, HICIIUET, and MJttraiB 
jFW^dmliigulshed historiaiu (u tbe reign oJ Napo- 

MORTRl was his destinv 

MtoTHObOK waaeDeefUs eempcnlons In tbe emsa* 
fade nt BoulogRe, and vae oondenuml to tm- 
wleMutieat for twen^ reen. 

MOjm/O fft miiMB 47}, hh wlfa. Bar aaaieli Marie 


SUg4nle, and fab eon was bota laKtaebt W WM 
the son of Nepolson I, 

MoRnt. hb greatest frimid, 

(8) Maoemta, a victory won by Urn (June 4.1889). 
UALAKOFF laking the Mebkoff tower loid the 
Mamcionvert were the great exploitt of die 
Crimean war (September 8,1855) 

Mamkion iert (See above) 

Mamia. He turned back befoK the wofla of 
M intiia after the battie of the Mtndo 
M CRkNOu. Here he planned hh. first liattb of the 
ItnlUn eampaign, hut it whs not fbu^t till after 
those of Monicbello and Magenta. 

Marion AMO. He drove the Austrians out of this 
place 

Mnz. the *' maiden fortress,’' was one of the most 
inipoiiant sieges and losses to him In tbe traaco- 
Piuvbn war 

Maxiui and MAXimUian, hb evil stars 
Mil A9 Ue nude his entraiico into Milan, end drove 
the Austi Ians out of Marigiuuio 
Mimio (PAe batUt qf thi), railed also SoUhrinA, * 
great victorv Having won this he turned bneket 
tlw walls^ Mantua (June 34,18u0) 

Muntkbi tui, a vii to y wi 11 by him (June IfiSDk 
•a* Kie mitraiUeuse was to wfai bun Ptuaria, but 
it lust him France 

(c) MIRTH In tills month hb son was born, ha was 
il p(ii>ed by tlie National AssemUy, and sraa set at 
Itbort) by tlio Frussiana llie treaty of Paris WM 
March JO 1856 havoy and Nice wore annexed in 
Mircli 1660 

Mav In this month he made hit escape from Unm. 
The great French Exhibitiuu was opened in Mar. 
1855 ^ 

Bv (hr hb beat publication is hb tfanual t/AiViZbrv. 

Mab» queen of the fainee, according 
to the tnythology of the English poets of 
the fifteenth century. Shftkespeare’fi 
description is in Romeo and Jultct. act i. 
sc. 4 (1698). 

Queen Medt's J/airfs of Honour. They 
ttere Hop and Mop, Drap, Pip, Trip, and 
Skip. Her train of m aiting-maids were 
Ptb and Tib, Pinck and Pm, Tick and 
Quick, Jill and Jin, Tit and Nit, Wap 
and Win. — M. Drayton, Nymphid%a 
(1.'5G3-1G31). 

Queen Mab, the Fairies' MiduifOy that is, 
the midnife of mm’s dreams, employed 
by the fames. Thus, the queen’s or 
king’s judges do not judt/e tl\e sovereign^ 
but are employed by the sovereign to 
judge others. 

a 

Mabinogion. A series of Welsh 
talcs, chiefly relating to Arthur and the 
Hound Table. A MS. volume of some 
700 pages is preserved m the library of 
Jesus College, Ohiord, and is known 


700 pages is preserved m the library of 
Jesus College Ohiord, and is known 
os the Red Rook of Jlorgest^ from tilie 
place where it wai discovered. Lady 
Charlotte Guest published an ei^tion in 
Welsh and English, with notcss, three 


“ to use the harrow ”), 

Poa ha [TlmNifMn] maka no nw 6f th« jraSfMMiba ill 

hb Artbumn Mrba}*^8f«iw and (tatrUt. Novsmhw Slv 
187a 

Maca^ber (The Ikmee) or the 
“Dance of Death” (Atalnc^ *** 



UACAIKE. 


5S5 


MACBETH, 


chnrehyard”). Th« dance of death waa 
% favourite subject in the Middle Ages 
lor wall-paintings in cemeteries and 
churches, especially in Germany. Death 
is represented as presiding over a round 
of dancers, consisting of rich and poor, 
old and young, m^e and female. A 
work descriptive of this dance, originally 
in German, has been translated into most 
Enmpran languages, and the painting of 
Holbein, in uie Dominican convent at 
Basle, has a world-wide reputation. 
Others are at Minden, Lucerne, Lubeck, 
Dresden, and the north side of old St. 
Paul’s. 

jmfe. WhAt u« tliflse nalntlngi on tho walU around u«' 
Prinet. “Tbe IXuico Macabor” . , . “Ihe Donee of 
Death.” 

Longfellow, Tha Golden Legend (18S1). 


llCacaire {Le Chevalier Jtichard), a 
French knigb^ who, aided by lieutenant 
Landry, murdered Aubry dc Montdidicr 
in the forest of Bondy, in 1371. Mont- 
didicr’s dog, named Dragon, showed such 
an aversion to Macaire, tuat suspicion was 
aroused, and the man and dog were pitted 
to single combat. The result was iaial 
to the man, who died confessing his guilt. 
See Chanson de Geste (twelfth century). 

There ore two French plays on»llio 
subject, one entitled Le Clneil de Mont- 
ar^is, and the other Le C/nen d^Anhry. 
The former of these has been adapted to 
the English stage. Dragon was called 
Chim de Mmtargts, bocau.se the assassi¬ 
nation took place near tins castle, and was 
depicted in the great hall over the 
chunney-pieci. 

In the English drama, the sash of the 
murdered man is foimd in the possession 
of lieutenant Macaire, and is recognized 
by Ursula, who worked the swoni-knot, 
and gave it to captain Aubri, who was 
her sweetheart. Macaire then confessed 
the crime. His accomplice, lieutenant 
Landry, trying to escape, was seized by 
the dog Dragon, and bitten to death. 


Macfdre (Mobert), a cant name for a 
Frenchman. 


H&oAlp ine (Jeanie), landlady of the 
C l a ob an of Abcifoyle.—Sir W. Scott, 
Llm Jtoy (time, George I.). 


Marumiut, a sultan of Clambaya, who 
taved so much upon poison that his very 
and touch were fatal.—Purchas, 
Pilgrimage (1618). 


HaoAnAleiater 
of Bob Boy.—Sit 
(time, Cieotge L). 


r (Eachin) 
W. Scott 


,, a follower 
Scott, JRob Moy 


Macara (2 syL), the is^rsonation 
of good tem^r.—^Voltaire, Theleme and 
Maoare (an allegory). 

Macaulay (Angus), a Highland chief, 
in the army of tiie earl of Montrose. 

Allan Macaulay or “ Allan of the Red 
Hand,” brother of Angus. Allan is “a 
seer,” and is in love with Annot Lyle. 
He stabs the earl of Mentcith on the eve 
of his marriage, out of jealousy, but the 
earl recovers and marries Annot Lyle.— 
Sir W. Scott, Legend of Montrose (time, 
Ch<arles 1.). 

Macbeth', son of Sinel thane of 
Glam is, and grandson of Malcolm II. 
by his second daughter; the elder 
daughter married Crynin, father of Dun¬ 
can who succeeded his grandfather on 
the throne. Hence kii^ Duncan and 
Macbeth were cousins. Duncan, staying 
as a guest with Macbeth at the castle of 
Invcrncsa (1010), was murdered by his 
host, who then usurped the crown. Tho 
battle which Macbeth had just won was 
tliis :—Siicno king of Norw'uy had landed 
with an army in Fife, for the purpose of 
invading Scotland; Macbeth and Banquo 
were sent against him, and defeated liim 
with such loss, that only ten men of all 
his army escaped alive. Macbeth was 
promised by the witches (1) that none of 
woman bom should kill nim, and (2) 
that he sliould not die till Burham Wood 
removed to ])unbmane. lie was slain in 
battle by MncdoJOF, who was '^from his 
motlier’s womb untimely ripped and as 
for tho moving wood, tho soldiers of 
MardufP, in their march to Dunsinane, 
were commanded to carry boughs of the 
forest before them, to conceal their 
numbers. 

Lady Meuibeth^ wife of Macbeth, a 
woman of great ambition and inexorable 
will. When her husband told her that 
*tbe witclies prophesied he should bo king, 
she induced him to murder Dnucan, who 
was at the time their guest. She would 
herself have done it, but “be looked iu 
sleep BO like her father that she could 
noO’ However, when Macbeth had mur¬ 
dered the king, she felt no scruple in 
murdering the two grooms that slept with 
him, and turowing the guilt on them. After 
her husband was crowned, she was greatly 
troubled by dreams, and used to walk iu 
her sleep, trying to rub from her hands 
imaginary stains of blood. She died, 
prolmblvt by her own hand.—Shake¬ 
speare, liameth (1006). 

SiM li » tartUito Impanouthni of oill panfou ^ 
P<>V«a asm w flur Kouirad fhm ow own nattm 
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Mtob* CMt tMjrand ttift M)» «r oar armpstbr; far ihe 
ittmalu 1 'Womtui to th« uuti wid l« «)«<■}'« Itukeil wUb 
her tail wd wihi hitmauit} JouuidQu. 

’*15 is Tclated of Mis. Botterton,” says 
Gk IXbdin, ’’that though Mndy Machoth* 
tod been frefiuentiy weJl pefformcil, no 
acbw, not even Mrs. Barry, could m 
the smallest degree be compared to her.” 
Mrs. Siddons colls Mrs. Pntchard “the 

g reatest of all the ‘lady Macbeths;”' 

ut Mrs. Siddons herself vros so great in 
this character, that in the sleop-wulking 
scene, in her farewell performance, the 
whole audience stood on the benches, and 
demanded that tJie performance should 
end with that scene. Since then, Helen 
Faueit has been the best “lady M.ic- 
beth.” Mrs. Betterton (died 171L'); Mrs, 
Barry (1682-17J3); Mrs. Pritchard (1711 - 
1768); Mrs. Siddons (1766-1831); Ilek n 
Faueit (bom 1820). 

**♦ Dr. Larduer says that the name of 
lady Macbeth was Grooeb, and that she 
was the daughter of Kenneth lY. 

MacBrior {Ephmxm)^ an enthusiast 
and a preacher.—Sir W. Scott, Old Mor- 
todity (time, Chailes IT.). 

Mac'cabee {Father), the name as¬ 
sumed by king liodentk after his de¬ 
thronement.—Southey, liodertch, the Luit 
of the Gvths {1&14). 

MacCallum {Eougal), the auld butler 
of sir Robert Redgauntlet, introduced in 
Wandering Willie’s atory.—Sir W. Scoit, 
ScdhjoMntlet (time, George III.). 

MacCandJish (J/rs.), landlady of 
the Gordon Amis ran at Kippletnngan.— 
Sir W. Scott, Guy Munnennj (time, 
George II.). 

MCacCasquil (Jfr.), of Drumquag, a 
relation of Mrs. Slargaret Bertram.—Sir 
W. Scott, Guy Mannermj (time, George 

Ha). 

ICacChoak'timchild, schoolmaster 
at Coketown. A man crammed witli 
facts. “ He and some MO other school¬ 
masters had been lately turned at the 
same time, in the same factory, on the 
same princralcs, like so many pianoforte 
lega.”—C. Dickens, Hard Tunes (1854), 

SCooCombioh (Evan HAu), foster- 
brother of Fergus M’lvor, both of whom 
were sentenced to deadi at Ckirlisle.— 
Sir W* Scott, Wavertey (time, George 

t J^M Cimhiah (JSohm Om) or M’Gregor, 
ii^3P(d|Iand droven who stabs Horry 
WaheSeld, and is found gnil^ at Car¬ 


lisle.—Sir W, Scott, 2%e Tm Drwm 
(time, George III.). 

MeteCrosskie {Deacon)^ of Creocb* 
stone, a neighbour of the lahrd of Ellt^ 
gowan.—Sir W. Scott, Guy Jfcoinsnnjj^ 
(time, George 11.), 

MacDonald’s Breed itord), ver¬ 
min or human parasites. Lord Mac¬ 
Donald, son of the ‘‘Lord of the Teles’* 
once made a raid on the mninlaud. He 
and his followers dressed themselves to 
the clothes of the plundered party, but 
their own rags were so full of vermin 
that no one was poor enough to covet 
tliem, 

MocDougal of Iiom, a Highland 
chief in the army of Montrose.—bir W. 
Scott, LegcTul of Montrox (time, Cbarles- 

1 .). 

Macduff, thane of Fife in the time 
of Edward the Con'fcssor. One of the 
witches told Macbeth to “ beware of tiie 
thane of Fife,” but another added that 
“ none of woman born should have power 
to harm him.” Macduff was at this 
moment in England, raising an army to 
detlironc Macbeth, and place Malcolm (son 
of Duncan) on the throne. Macbeth did 
not know of his absence, but with a view 
of cutting liiin off, attacked his castle, 
and slew lady Macduff with all tor 
children. Having rnibcd an army, Mac¬ 
duff led it to Dunsinnue, \ihere a furious 
battle ensued. hlacduff encountered 
Macbeth, and being told by the king 
that “none of woman bom could prevau 
against him,” replied that he (Macduff) 
was not bom of a woman, but was taken 
from his mother’s womb by the Caiaaxian 
operation. Whereupon they fought, and 
Macbeth fell.—Shakespeare, Mmxth 
(1606). 

MacEagh {Ranald), one of the 
“ Children of the Mist,”^ and an outlaw. 
Ranald is the foe of Allan Macaul^. 

Kenneth M^Eagh, grandson of toniddl 
M‘Eagh.—Sir W. Scott, Legend of Mend- 
rose (time, Charles 1.). 

Macedonicus, .^milius Panlsaii 
conqueror of Perseus (b.o. 280-160). 

Macfle, the laird of Gudgeonftwd. a 
neighbour of the laird of Ellangowun,— 
Sir W. Scott, 6^ Manneriag (iuDflt 
George 11.}. « 

Madfln (JfSss), the eadia to the 
Canongate, Edinburgh.—Sir W. Stottr 
Qvy Mawnering (time, Gecnge ll.^, 
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ItaoiFittoch the dancing- 

maitar «t Middlemas.—Sir W. Scott, 
Th$8itr^m:fiC9Daughteit'{i^ George Il.)> 

MaoFIdCsk'tioe, in Drydcn's satire so 
called, is meant for Thomas Shadwell, 
who was promoted to the office of poet- 
lauieate. The de&ign of Dryden’s ^em 
is Uf represent the inauguration of one 
dttUard as ancceasor of another in the 
monarchy of nonsense. R. Flecknoe was 
an Irish priest and hackney poet of no 
renntation, and Mao in Celtic being son, 
** naoFlecknoe’* means the son of the 
poetaster so named. Flecknoe, seeking 
for a snccessor to his own dolness, selects 
Shadwell to bear his mantle. 

ShidweU alone my Mrfeot linwie been, 

Mature in doineia rram hfi tender jean;, . . 

Tbe real to eome falitl moMiinfi nuke pretence. 

But ShedwcU unet deviaCoe Into triue 

n^deit. Mimi'lmknot ta ntire, 1689). 

Aa erdtaair reader woulil (utreeir wppose that Shod- 
veD. who a here meant br Macrirt.kitor, ear worth 
btlnS ebatUaed; and that bodrn. dvrcen>Uiig to .mh 
gWM), «H bke an eaule (tooplng to Mtob Stit Itnt the 
trutta la Umt Shad writ at ore time held divided m u'.t- 
tiiw with, this neat poet. Kveiy aee produces lui f ishion. 
able duneea, yima . , . supply talkative Jg»or.uice with 
niatenaH tor eonvenatlou —Goldsmith, acuurMj tif 
SttglMi-rnUiim). 

lU^Qrainer (Master), a di-^tenting 
minister atKippletringan.—bir \V. Scolt, 
f?tiy Mannmn^; (time, George 11.). 

MacOreg^or (Jtob JRof/) or Rom.itT 
CAMPBat.!., the outlaw, lie was a 
Highland ^ebooter. 

J/e/iin MGretjor, Rob Roy’s wife. 

JBdmish and H&teri (M/, the sons of 
Rob Roy.—Sir W. Scott, A'o6 Jioy (time, 
George 1.). 

MacOrsgor, or Robin Oig M'Oombich, 
a Highland drover, who ^tabbed Harry 
Wakefield at an ale-honsc. Being tried 
at Gaxlisle for the murder, he was found 
^il^and condemned.—Sir W. Scott, 
The JVco JDrwers (time, George III.). 

ICaeGrutlier (-Stwfip), a beggar 
imprisoned by Mr. Godfrey Bertram 
laird of Eliangowan.—Sir W. Scott, Guy 
Mamaring (time, George 11.). 

KaeG-uffbg (David), keeper of Por- 
taafeny prison, 

Mrs, M*Oi^og, David’s wife.—Sir W. 
Soott, (?tiy Mcmneriny (time, George II.}. 

lUtMliam (i?o6rrfh tt^e discoverer of 
l^eira Jriaad, to which he was driven 
while elding with his lady-love (a.i>. 
16^). The lady soon ^ed, and ^e 
mniioers made off with the ship. Mac- 
haftB, i^r his mourning was over, made 
a rnde boat out of a tree, and, with two or 


three men, putting forth to sea, landed otv 
the shores of Africa. The Rev. W. L. 
Bowles has made tho marvellous adven¬ 
tures of Robert Macham the subject of 
' a poem; and Drayton, in his PoltjOlbioUy 
xix., has devoted twenty-two lines to the 
same subject. 

Macheath (Captain), captain of a 
gang of highwaymen; a fine, bold-faced 
ruffian, ** game ’’ to the very last. He is 
married to Polly Peachum, but finds 
himself dreadfully embarrassed between 
Polly his wife, and Lucy to whom he hM 
promised marriage. Being betrayed by 
eight women at a drinking bout, the 
captain is lodged in Newgate, but Lucy 
eftects his escape, lie is recaptured, 
tried, and condemned to death; bub 
being reprieved, acknowledges Folly tc 
be ills uife, and promises to remain 
constant to her for tho future.—Gay, 
The Deijijar's Opera (1727). 

Men will not twootna iitehwannan Itecauw Macheath ii 
acqultud on the ^tage.—Dr. Johiuon. 

T, Walker was the original “Mac- 
heath,” but Charles Uulet (1701-17^) 
was allowed to excel him. O’Keefe 
says West Uigges (1720-1786) was the 
best “ Macheath ” he ever saw in person, 
song, and manners. Incledon (1761- 
1826) performed the part well, and in 
1821 Miss Blake delighted play-goers by 
her pretty imitation of the rnghwaymaxi. 

Machlavelli (Niccolo de{), of Flo¬ 
rence, author of a book caifed The 
Prmce, the object of which is to show 
that all is fair in diplomacy, as well as in 
“ love and war " (1469-1627). 

MachiaveUism, political cunning 
and duplicity, the art of tricking and 
overreaching by diplomacy. 

Tiberius, tho Roman emperor, is caUed 
“The Imperial Mmdiiavelli ” (b,c. 42 
to A.D. 87), 

Maclan (Gilchrist), father of Ian 
Eachin M'lan. 

Jan Eachin \(ot Weetor) M^Ian, called 
Conachar, chief of the clan Quhel^ son of 
Gilchrist MHan. Hector is old Glover’s 
llighlottd apprentice, and easts himself 
down a precipice, because Catduirine 
Glover loves Henry SmiUi better than 
himself.—Sir W. Scott, Pair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Maollduy, or Mhich Connel Dhu, a 
Highland chief in the army of Montrose, 
—air W. Scott, Legem of Ma»tro»' 
(time, Cbaxlesl.), 
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Maolntyre (Maria), niece of Mr. 
Jonathan Ofdbuck “the antlquan.'.” 

Captain Eector McIntyre, nopbcw of 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, and brother of 
Maria M‘Intyre.—Sir W. Scott, The 
AtUiquary (time, George III.). 

llCaclvor (Fcrgm), or “ Vich Ian 
Vohr,” (iief of Glennaquoich. Ho is 
executed. 

Flora MIcor, sister of Fergus, and the 
heroine of Waverley .—Sir W, Scott, 
Waverley (time, George II.). 

Macldtcliinsoii, landlord at the 
Queen's Ferry inn.—Sir VV. Scott, The 
Antiquary (time, George III.). 

MLacklin. The real name of tlu" great 
actor was Charles MacLaughlm; b\it he 
dropped the middle syllable nhen he 
come to England (L090-17i)7;. 

MaoAhn (Sir), a priest uho preached 
to Tom and Bob and Billy, on the 
sinfulness of walking on Sundays. At 
his “bi.xthly” he said, “Ha, hii, I ‘.cc 
you raise vour hands in agonj I ’’ 1 hey 
certainly had raised their h.ands, for they 
were yairaing. At his “ twcnty-fnstly " 
he cned, “llo, ho, I see you bow jour 
heads in heartfelt sorrow f" Tiuly they 
bowed their hoaiis, for they were skoj mg. 
Still on he preached and thumped his hat, 
when the bisnop passing by,cried, “Bosh I 
and walked him off.—W. S. Gilbert, The 
Bab Ballads (“ Sir Macklin ”). 

ACaclean (Sir Hector), a Highland 
ehicf in the army of Montrose.—Sir W. 
Scott, Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 

I.). 

Haoleary ( H'id'otr), landlady of the 
Tally Veolan village ale-house.—Sir W. 
Scott, Waterley (time, George II,). 

JiCaclieish (Donald), postilion to Mrs. 
Bethune Buliol.—Sir W. Scott, Highland 
Wid(M (time, George II.). 

Macleod (Colin or Cawdie), a Scotch¬ 
man, one of the house-servants of lord 
Abberville, entrusted with the financial 
department of his lordship’s household. 
Mort strictly honest and economical, 
Colin Macleod is hated by his fellow- 
sen-ants, and, having been in the service 
of the j^iJy for many years, tries to 
check his yonng master in his road to 
ntifi. 

The object of tbe author in this 
character is “ to weed out the unmanly 
prejttalee of Englishmen against the 
bcptdbf'* M the object of T/te Jew 


(another drama) was to weed out Ihb 
prejudice of Chnstians against tiliat mm^- 
muugned people.—Cumberland, The 
Fashionable Lover (1780). 

lAacleucBar (Mrs.), book-fceentf at 
the coach-ofBce in Edinburgh.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Antiquary (time, George HI.). 

Mocliouis, captain of the king's 
guard.—Sir W. Scott, Four Maid ef Berth 
(time, Henry IV.). 

Maclure (FlizaMh), an old widow 
and a covenanter,—Sir \V. Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

MacJAorlan (i/r.), deputy-sheriff, 
and guardian to Lucy Bertram. 

Mrs. M^Morlan, his wife. — Sir W. 
Scott, Guy Mnnnering (time, George II.). 

MaeMurrough, “ Nan Eonn,” the 
family bard at Glennaquoich to Fergus 
M'lvor.—Sir W. Scott, Waverley (time, 
George II.). 

Ma'coma', a good and wise genius, 
who protects the prudent and pious 
against the wiles of all evil genii.—Sir 
C. Morcll [,T. Bidlev], Tates of the Genii 
(“The Enchanter’s Talc,” vi., 1701)., 

Macon, same as Mahoun, that is, 
Mahomet, hlccca, the birthplace of Ma¬ 
homet, is sometimes called Macon in 
poetry. 

“ Fnludd,'' qkioUi ba. " b« Ukcon, lAom «• lerTe.'' 

falrfu. 

MacFhadraick (Miles), a Ili^land 
officer under Baicaldine or captain Camp¬ 
bell.—Sir W. Scott, The Highland Widow 
(time, George II.). 

Macraw (Franck), an old domcistie 
at the earl of Glcnallan’s.—Sir W. Scott, 
'The Antiquary (time, George III,). 

Macreadjf (Bate), a pedlar, the friend 
of Andrew Fairservice gardener at Osbal- 
distone Hall,—Sir W. Scott, JSo6 Boy 
(time, George I.). ^ 

Mac'reons, the British. €hreat 
Britain is the “ Island of the Macreons.” 
The word is a Greek compound, meaning 
“long-lived,” “because no one is tnitto 
death there for his religious opimons.** 
Rabelais says the island ^*is full of 
antique ruins and relics of popery and 
ancient superstitions.”—Rabelais, Ba^- 
tag'ruel (1646). 

Rabelais describes the persecutions 
which the Refofmers met witu as a storm 
at sea, in which Pantagmel and his fleet 
were tempest-tossed. 

Maoro^bll (“ the kngdieed**)^ an 
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Ethiopuin iftce^ said to lire to 120 years 
K&d upwards. They are the handsomest 
and tidiest of all zneD^ as well as tihe 
longest-Ured. 

Macaroth'umus, Long-safTering per¬ 
sonified. Fully described in canto x. 
(Greek, mahromumiay “long-suffering,") 
—Phineas Fletcher, The Purple htand 
(1633). 


UacSarca&on {Sir Arcky)^ in TjOvc a- 
ta-mode, by 0. Macklin (1779). lloadcn 
says; “ To Covent Garden, G. F. Cooke 
[1746-1813] was a great acquisition, as he 
was a ‘Shylock,’ an ‘lago,’ a ‘Kitely,’ 
a ‘sir Arehy,’ and a ‘sir I’ertinax ’ [dA^'y- 
cophant\," Leigh Hunt snvs that G. K. 
Cooke was a new kind of Macklin, and, 
like him, excelled in “Shylock" and 
“ sir Archy M'Sarcasm," 

“Shylock” in the Merchant of 
IVnioc (Shakespeare) ; “ Jago” in <Uhd(o 
(Shakespeare) ; “ Kitcly” in litery Mm 
i» His jhmmr (B. Jonson) ; “sir Arch} ” 
that is, “M'Sarcasm”; “sir I’citinax 
McSycophont ” in 2'hc Man of the VI o; Id 
(MackUn). 

MooSillergrip, a Scotch pawn¬ 
broker, in search oC Robin Scrawkey, kts 
runaway appronlico, whom he iiorbucs 
upstairs anil assails with blows. 

Mrs. ITSillcrgripf the pawnbroker’s 
wife, always in terror lest the manager 
should my her indecorous attention'..— 
Charles Mathews (At home, in Multiple). 

The iiklU with which M-ithpw'i [177'} IHillini't 1 im e 
coiivenmtlon between these ihne iiw.oii, proiluccU a 
most utonuhing eflhet —Cont«mjjvi atg Vutn r 

MaxsStin'gor (Mrs.), a nidow who 
kept lodgings at No. 9, Brig Tlace, on 
the brink of a sonal near the India Docks. 
(Japtain Cuttle lodged there. Mrs. Mnc- 
Stingcr was a termagant, and rendered 
the captain’s life miserable. He was 
afraid of her, and. although her lodger, 
was her slave. ‘When her son Alexander * 
wosmdnii^'ry, Mrs, MacStingcr used to 
on a cold paving-stone. She 
contfmd to make captain Bunsby her 
second husband.—C. Dickens, Dombey 
and Son (1846). 


MacSsrc'ophauat (Sir Pertinax), the 
hot-headed, ambitions father of Charles 
Egerton. His love for Scotland is very 
great, and he is continually quarrelling 
witii his family because they do not hold 
his country in sufficient reverence. 


(’•W ftrtmuii br booUtg . 1 nwm oouW 
ywq^stmlshttotht ttHMat* or* treatmoB.but alwtqw 
andbued, mm booad, m ft wer* 1^ Initinet.—Act 


Charles Egerton MSycophant, eon of 
sir Pertinax. Egerton was the mother's 
name. Charles Egerton marries Con- 
stantia.—C. Macklin, The Man of the 
World (1764). 

Mactab (The Jlon, Miss Lucretia), 
sister of lord l^ofty, and sister-in-law of 
lieutenant Worthington “ the poor gentle¬ 
man.” Miss Lucrelia was an old maid, 
“stiff as a ramrod.” Being very poor, 
she allowed the lieutenant “the honour 
of maintaining her,” for which “ she 
handsfimcly gave him her countenance ; ” 
but svhen the lieutenant was obliged to 
discontinue his ho’spitality, she resolved 
to “ countenance a tobacconist of Glas¬ 
gow, who was her sixteenth cousin.”—G. 
C’olman, The Poor Gentleman (1802), 

MacTavish Mhor or llami^'h 
M‘TaM'-]i, a Highland outlaw. 

Lhjiat M* raiish, or “The Woman of 
the Tree,” widow of M‘Tavi8h Mhor; 
“the Highland witloiv,” She prevents 
her son liom joining his regiment, in 
consequence of which he is shot a a 
deseiter, and Elspat goes mad. 

IJtwush Bean M^Tavish, son of Elspat 
M‘ravish. He joins a Ilighland regi¬ 
ment, and goes to \isit his mother, who 
gives him a sleeping draught to detain 
iiiin. As he docs not join his regiment in 
time, he is arrested for desertion, tried, 
and shot at Dunbarton Castle.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Highland Widow (time, Georgo 
II.). 

MacTurk (Captain Munqoo^t Hector), 
“the man of jieacc," m the managing 
committee of the Spa hotel.—Sir W. 
Scott, St. Honan's VV\^/ (tunc, George 
HI.). 


MaeVittie (Ephraim), a Glasgow 
mcrch.aut, one of Osbaldistone’a creditors. 


— Sir W. Scott, Hob Hoy (time, George 

I.). 


MacWliceble (Duncan), bailie at 
Tull} Veolfin to the baron of Bradwar- 
dinel—Sir W. Scott, Waverley (time, 
George il.). 


Mad. The Bedlam of Belgium is 
Ghcel, where madmen re'>ide in the houses 
of the inhabitants, generally one in each 
family. 

Dymphna was a woman of rank, mur¬ 
dered by her father for resisting his 
incestuous passion, and became the 
tutelar saint of those stricken in spirit. 
A shrine in time rose in her honour, which 
for ten centuries has been consecrated to 
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'th« ndiet of nratol diseoBeci. This -vras 
the origin of the insane colony of Ghed. 

Mad Oavalier (T/ie), prince Rupert 
of Bavaria, nephew of Charles I, lie 
was noted for his rash courage and wn- 
|>6taosity (1619-1682). 

Mad IiOver (2^), a drama by 
Beaumont and Flctehcr (before 1618). 
The name of the ‘Mnad l«\or” is Mcm- 
non, who is general of Aslorax king of 
Paphos. 

Mad Foot (TA(), Nathaniel Lee 
<1657-1600). 

Maidasi'zna (<3«c«?a), an important 
character in the old romance calle I -.Ini'- 
cttKj de Gaul; her con&tant attendant was 
Elis'abat, a famou* surgeon, w ith whom 
ahe roamed in solitary retreats. 

Mad'elozi, cousm of Calhos, and 
daughter of Gor'gibn? a plain titi/en of 
•the middle rank of life. Ihose two ‘-illy 
girls have had their heads turned by 
novels, and, thinking their names com¬ 
monplace, Madelon calls lifrNcll Po- 
lixlhia, and Lathes calls htrscif Aminla. 
Two gentlemen wish to marr\ thun, but 
the girls fancy their manners arc too 
easy to lie *• stj ll^h ; ’* so the centlemen 
aend their valets to them, as the “ manjuis 
of Mascarille” and the ‘‘viscount of 
Jodclet.” Ihc gills are delighted with 
these “real gentlemen;" but when the 
farce has been earned far enough, the 
masters entrr and unmask the trick. 
The girls are thus taught a useful lesson, 
but are not subjected to any serious ill 
consequences.—Molicre, Zes I’rAicuses 
Mtdtcules (1G59). 

Mademoiselle. ^Vllat is understood 
by this word when it stands alone is 
Mdllc. do Montponsicr, daughter ot Gi-i- 
ton due d Orleans, and cousin of Louis 

XIV. 

Anna Marla Louiaa d OrUatm djrh<‘«e do Monlpcnviaf 
connua BOO* \o »om da UiAtmoutMe riie h Pahi 1 »>.'’ 
m 1S93 ttait nUa da Caaton durldona frira da Louu 
Xtlt —BouiUet 

Mademoiselle^ the French Indv’s-maid 
waiting on lady Fanciful; full of the 
grossed flattery, and advising hrrlady- 
ahip to the most unwarrantable intrigues. 
Lady Fanciful says, “The irouch are 
certainly the prettiest and most obliging 
people. They say the most acceptable, 
well-mannered things, and never flatter,” 
'When induced to do what her conscience 
«pd education revolted at, she would 
Ids^ullyrebuke Btdlle. with, “Ah’ la 
Hfnaman Fnuifoise!” to which Mdlle. 


1 MADOC. 


w^d respond, “Ml la betUeMglstba!" 






Mad^ Wildfire, the insane daugh¬ 
ter of old Heg Murdochaon the ^^y 
thief. Bladge was a bcautlfal bat giddy 
girl, whose brain was crazed by seduefaon 
and the murder of her iB£hnt.~^ir W. 
Scott, Heart of Mtdlothim (time, George 
II.). 

Madman {Maccdonia*s)f Alexander 
the Great (».o. 856, 386-823). 

lleros* kr» inocb th« luno. th« poinl'i asraod, 

Prom MaecdOttU i MAdman to U)« Swed« TflOwM XU J. 

Pope A«ap on Man, ir. SIS (178S) 

How vain, how worse than r Un. at lenuth opiitar 
rite madman s a Ish. the Maredontan tew t 
He wept for wor da to conquer half the earth 
Knows not hh n<une, <ir but his death and btith 

Pl'ron. Aga qf BrwM (ItSUl). 

Madman {.The Jtnlltant), Oharles XI1. 
of Sweden (l»)82,1697-1718). 

Madman of the STorth, Guirles 


Madman of the STorth, Guirles 
XII. of Sweden (1682, 1697-im). 

Madmen (J/te Worst of). 

For Virtuo 9 self mnjr too much real be hod; 

Ihe wont of nfuluien u a aainl ran mad 

Pope Jautatiom o/lforaca, >L (1730) 

Ma'doc, joungest son of Owain 
Gwvnedd king of North 'Wales (who 
died llb'J). He is called “The Perfect 
Prince," “The Lord of Ocean," and w ihe 
very beau-idcal of a hero. Invincible, 
courngeoas, strong, and daring, but 
amiable, merciful, and tendrr-hcarted; 
most pious, but without bigotry; most 
wise, but without dugmatiam; most 
provident and for-secing. He left his 
nativ'e country in 1170, and ventured 
on the ocean to discover a new wwld; 
his v'csHelh reached America, and he 
founded a settlement near the ItUsspun. 
Having made an alliance with the 
Az'tccos, he returned to Wales for a f!re8h 
supply of colonists, and conducted six 
ships in safety to the new settlement, 
called Caer-Madoc. War soon broke out 
betu'een the natives and the strangers; 
but the white men proving the eon- 

a uerors, the Az'tecas migrated to Bfoxico. 

In one occasion, being set uiiob from 
ambush, Bladoc was chiuned by one foot 
to “ the stone of sacrifice," and eoniigned 
to fight with six volnnteen. His first 
opponent was Ocell'opan, whom he fltfw; 
his next was TlalAla “the tiger," but 
during this contest Cadwallon esane to 
the rescue.—Southey, Madeo (ISCNIi)* 

... MuSoo 

^Ci»a hta wearie^SmtlwiMk 

AnaBtlUdwutt(OhmsontUthat voiMlwfMni.. • 

taagm Oolumbwlind 


I«ra Oolumbwlifud 
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MAHOMET, 


one oC the princes of Satan, 
whose amhitiott is to destroy hell. 

. SCagOtmoe (2 syL)^ Arundel Castle. 

She miUiwud utito tba (etwde*. tUI, liy fortune, 
ilw ebttM to A eoitle CAilod Miurouiiro, lUid now to vaU«d 
ArnmleO, Yn SouthMis^i-air T. Nsloijr, UUtora vfPrttvst 
U, US (l-fi'O), 

Magrleio, the champion of Isabella 
of Portugal, Yvho refused to pay truage to 
France. He vau(|iii8hcd pie French 
champion, and thus liberated his country 
f n>m tribute. 

. Masfwittsh (A6c/), a contnet for life, 
the unknown father of Kstella, who was 
adopted from infancy by Miss Ilarisham, 
the ^ttghter of a rich banker, 'i'ho 
conrict, having made his escape to Aus¬ 
tralia, became a successful sheep fanner, 
and sent money secretly to Mr. .Taggers, 
a Ijondon lawyer, to educate Pip as a 

S iitleTnan. When Pip was 2.‘i years old, 
agwitch returned to England, under the 
assumed name of Provis, and made him¬ 
self knoim to Pip. He was tracked by 
Orlick and Compeyson, arrested, con¬ 
demned to death, and died in jail. All 
his money was confiscated!—C. Dickens, 
Great Expcctatiom (18G0). 

Mahmut, the “Turkish Spy," Who 
remaiued undiscovered in Paris for fort}'- 
Jive years, revealing to his Government 
all the intrigues of Uic Christian courts 
(1637-1682).' 


Mahomet or hloitAMMED, the titular 
name taken by Halubi, founder of Islam 
(570-632). 

Aaoeren S<in : Vmio, son of Zaid hU frcedinnn. (See 
bidow, *' JMiiah.") 

AM.ntwIionneAlt'a U)« Korkin to Malionist. Oabrtcl. 

BA.ssitR; SoiijAk-sliertf. kvpt lu the Eyab iuot>(jua at 
CotMtantliiotila. 

BiaraetAUX: Mecca, a.u 370 

BOW! At CAtSiti {"the stronK”). oouflscateA rram the 
Jew*. Ta bis tint battle be dn w it with such force tb.it 
It snapped m two 

Caku.: AI Adhn (*'tbe slit-eoted*). thesalftest of lih 
camels. OiHi of the ton dumb auliiwb odmittod into 

parndtoo. 

OtUHiuBUtn: Unrtovh, mother of Ibralibn bis son, 
sn» bto Opmaritc; but he had iourteeu others. 

COVSIia: AH. his best tririxt; Abtt SoftAn cbn al 
Itaratki 

COISASB: Al Fadha. It was of sHrer, and was cuuGs* 
cutnirttoni dm Jews. 

DAcaiUJBKS av Kaduar ; Zuluab, Ituhaljab, llnun 
Kolthenii and FAtlni.! hb Eaxuicitu (r.iUod one of tbe 
* tbrae parfiset women ”) 

B|»BAt i At Obmi. where It wns reported that ha was 
llm{A,BiS3dt 

Ofsa at dtedlna, on tbe lop of Ayldtah, his favourite 
irii*. U Uedlrali (Juno a SSii. 

Vathoii AtidaUib, of Um farollr of HAshfm and tribe 
«f Komtsh. AbitoiUali was a sauB jnetebMit, who died 
vriMa bb soa was flva man <dd. At the death of bto 
fWbar, bto srhmlfatbar took eliam of him; but be atoo 
4 mI idUiintwojwan. He tbsn Umd with his uncle Abft 
SUebCtromtheasBEleven toUh (SmSbobst,) 

yATMn.C(>hAWr AbS Bekr, Other of hto favourite 

^f^R^i^Jnih or Hesim, Juir 10,6:Si. 


FouoWSRS : called Moslem or Mussulmans. 

GaAMraox: Abd*e>-Motiilieb. 

HiwaE: Al Bonik (“ttie ligbhiliia''). brought to him 
hr Gabriel to caror him to the seventh heaven. It bad 
tlie wtiigg of an eagle, the face of a nuin, with the cheeks 
of a horw, aod spoke Arabic. 

JoPRKBr TO HKAViOi Oil Al Borak, Is called I >ra. 

Motkkr; Amina or Amlnta. of the foiuUy of Zuhra 
and tribe of KoreMi. (See ZEsarr ) 

Nicknaric in Boviiood: El Autini" tbe safe man"). 

Pbbb«nac Appi abanck : Middle lietght rather lean, 
broad shoulders, strongljr buHt, abundiuice of black curly 
liair, coal-black ejea with thick Isshei.. nose large aiul 
slightly bent. I)c.wd king. He iiitd between tiis shoulders 
a block mole, *' the srAl nf |.roplic<>." 

PoisoVEn b} /.ifitab, u Jewus., wtio placed before him 
poibonwl meat, in re.'!. He ta-tid It, and ever after 
snlfAicd from Its cHccts, hut sartitol eight years. 

S( Kii'TURK: if { Aorun (" Uie reading "). It to divided 
Into Ill tbaiilers. 

hiiNu RV ksPiJAii: \t K-Vilm and Abil ManAf; both 
died in childliood 11} M<iii)vh (Mni>) his cum.ul>itie: 
Ibi.ihuii, who dieil wiicii l*i mimths old Adoiited smi: 
L’uii.a, the child of his IrvtihuAn Zaid. (See “ZAinab.”} 

SlASDARO: Ikljiiia. 

Siini-ssoB; Aha ISckr, bis f ithrr-ln Law (father of 

i\}u.Uul)). 

SwiiKliS; Dhu'l FuKAr ("the trenchant"); Al Batter 
("the striker ); llatU ("the dLddl}"), Alcdhuni ("the 
keen"). 

TkiBP ■ (hat of the Korairldtcs or Kornich or Knrelsh, 
on both sides 

Vv'LLB: AbA TidcK a jiriiiGcnf Mecia, but jpour; he 
took charge of the lioy lietwpcn the .igci of sercii and 14. 
and was alwj}s hn. (iii'iul AbA J.ihcb, who called him 
“a fool," and w IS alw,i>s his b.tti’r enemy; in tho 
A’urdn. ivi. "the prophet”denojiiecs bhn. Hautsa, a 
thiiil lie,vi of ld,un. 

Vn riiKice: lU. Ir ((CM); Miit.i {GJD); Tatf (GU); Ifoneitt 
(ddn or H Htsbrnh). 

Wiiiir Ml IP : Fadda. 

M ivi-s. leii, and afteeii cii'iculuiiCA 

(1) Kidluh, a rich widow of his own tribe. She had 
been twKo maiTitst, and w is 40 \c.srs of jxe (Miihoinet 
lieing l.'l) Kadi ah wiu. liM Milt wife lor twent}-fi\e } 0 .irs, 
and brought him two sous and four dAUgiiters. (I'Abma, 
wiu. her }oun};e«t child ) 

CJ) Souda, widow of Soliriii, nurse of his daughter 
FAtiina. He nuirrled her fii ol'I. soon after tlic deAth of 
his flrst wlAs. The followi.tg were glinuitaucoue with 
SoiiiIa. 

(t) At isiMh. d uighter of AbA Ficltr. Mia was only liina 
}i'.irs oM on her wisliting di}. Ibis was his faionrita 
wife, on whose Up be died He lAlled hei one of the 
“ three i«rfect wntnen." 

(4) Heinl, widow, "8 }enrs old. She had a son when 
tile ui.erriisi. Her f itlier w ts (hiir}R. 

<o) Zainab, tin omul witu ot And hto freed skive. 
Msnied eX! (3 Itediniii). 

(li) Barra, a captive, w idow of a young Arab chief slain 
in Kittle. 

(7) ItehaiM, a Jewish captive. Her father was Bimeon. 

(8) Kiti}ii, tbe e^'oiisetl wile of KenSiia. WilJ wife 
oitClived tlie propbit fur loitv years. Mahomet put 
KLuan.i to death in order to lu.itry her 

(9) Uium llabSK'i (motiier ot BLtbiba). widow of AbS 
.,Boflun. 

(10) Maiiniino, wlio was B1 when he married bar# and a 
widow. She survived all hto ten wivea 

*•* It will bo observed that most of Mahomet’s wir« 
were widows, 

Mahomet. Voltaire wrote a drama 
so entitled in 1738; and James Miller, in 
]740, produced an English version of tho 
same, called Mahomet the Impo^or. The 
scheme of tlio play is this: Mahomet is 
laying siege to Mecca, and has in his 
camp Zaphna and Palmira, taken captives 
in ch.ldhood and brought up by him. 
lliey are really the children of Alonnor 
the chief of Mecca, bat know it not, and 
love each other, lilahoiuet is in love 
with Palrainh ted sets Zaphna to murder 


MAHOBIiyrS CJOFFIN. M 


Alcftnory ptetetidit^ tb&t it is God’s will. 
Za{ib&a tho behest, is told that 

Aleanor is us father, and is poisoned. 
Mahomet asks Palmira in marriage, and 
she {tobs herself. 

a. Banator U7f0.1«rwi besm ho ^Inge «a««^»« 
toraoMij^ and ^aiw Milumct (Imi ek nskwlhlm 
what toarwetar ha wl hed to ilny iipst _WI« wa 
Bniuilitiiii Oroonoko E 3 i thl sdidDatuI tariug 
ttBwnltMr whowuvnythin Eh th > uwtill > 1 cm 
mveh lOw 'Ononoku aaa Uumno swtipei ui eoiibonip 
thm*—T Cunibm 

Mahomet^s Coffin is said to be 
suspended in mid-air. lUe iMse ones 
afiSrm that the coffin is of iron, ind is 
suspended by the ineau'. i>f lo ulsti 'it s 
Ihe faithful asstrfc it is htld up bt four 
angels. Bnrckhardt s s it ii not sus¬ 
pended at all. A in ir il i ut t >ld I ib it 

Qualetombeaode MOi) i t^t it ] t < r pir la 
Booien dBcertaiiu iii erdiv it I i n I u p 4 
pour soutoiur co fan! lU —Labit 4r></i o tUniuli 
t> 143 iris' 

rho bil incp ftlw i\8 w n 111 at >. t\ 

lake M^nieti lamb tnist tl i It tn an 

1 nur t i i 1 t (1 n 

Ufahomet’s Dovo, i ilo\t uhuh 
Mahomet taught to puk seel jliced in 
his ear. 'Ihc bird uould ptuii on the 
projffiet's 'ihoulder md thru'it its bill into 
his car to hud its food 1 nt M ilioinet 
ga\e out that it was the Hoh Ghost, in 
the form of a dove sent to impart to him 
the counsels of God —Dr I’rideauN, Ltfe 
of Jfakonici nC07) , sir \\ iJali igh, //w- 
tory of ilie World, 1. i fi (Hill). 

IittUuioe proud Malioniet 
The tacml dove wlibia.i i> k ii 11 hi i e ir 
Hut wbat his wiU imi j ed the wor d munt fear 
lord Brooke Deehnati ilonatchi efc |15,i4-16.S} 
Was Matfonet irspirtd with a djve* 

Thou with an enjte art in i irM [J xtii of A rel 

Ihakterssrc., 1 Benry 1 / nit k sc d (US9) 

Mahomet’s Knowledge of 
Svents. Mahomet in his coffin is in¬ 
formed by an angel of e\eT\ c\int which 
occurs respecting the faithful. 

n fstTlvont dons wn ton brai 11 fiit Ii rr ire dans 
eetombcaa SctuMtntfou 41 e Ii critun n faitliriorouna 
tloii c( au nktDie terns n ion li mil 11 y 1 1 e uii(,o 
postd mt son toubeao qui a It' >111 le I it donner avis di < 
prttres que hw Sdtlcs bnt pour lul -U iKuitr 1 ie do Ba 
Itvmot, eU. XS (1723) 

Mahomet of the North, Odin, 
both legislator and supreme deity. 

Mahoud, son of a ncii jeweller of 
Delhi, who ran through a large fortune 
in riotous living, and then bound bim<4(}l 
in Bcmce to Bennaskar, who pro\ed to 
be a jnaucian. Mahoud impeached Bcn- 
naskar co the cadi, who sent officers to 
aeiaa him; but, lo! Mahoud had been 
matUntophosed into the likeness of Ben- 
naritoUs and was condemned to be burnt 
altvik Whon the pile was set on dre, 
Kahoaff. haoiiae a toad, and in this form 


MAID OF BATH, 








rr4;ff 



bir C. Morell [J. Bidlej], Tcde$. of <Ao 
Gunit (‘^Ihe EnchantoFs Tale,** vL, 1761}^ 

Mahoimd or Mahoun, a name of 
contempt ior htahomet or any pagan god. 
Hence Anosto makes Ferrau '‘blaspheme 
bis Mohoim and Termagant” {Orlando 
Forum, xu. 59). 

rater for a tmban for Mahoimd or TrmnsMit, ffiafi • 
head xear of a rstuonabla cr(aturs.--eir W Scott. 

Mahu, the fiend-pnnce tliat urges to 
theft. 

File fiends hire been In poor Tom it once of lutt, aa 
Ohidkut HobldJiLu te pnm e of dnmbnew Maho. Of 
sUa'ina Modo of iniurder and Flibbeittgibbet of niop« 

I nil. iiid mowing — sitaLeopearVi Ainir Lear, act tr sc 1 
(1(0.11 

Maid Ma'nan, a name assumed by 
Mitilda, daughter of Kobert lord Fit/- 
w liter, while Robin Ilnod remained in a 
SI ito of outlnwrs. She was poisoned 
w ith a pow htd igg at Dnnmow Pnory, 
h^ \ messon.rer of king John sent for 
purpose. Ihis wm beciuse Marian was 
loved b> the king, but rejected lum. 
Drayton has wntten her legend. 

He to his mlstres. dear lus lovlU Manao, 
w IS c.T( r L Mi'tant known which aharesoe er she came. 
Was sort rrigii of the woud. chief lady of the game 
Her ci ittics tucked to Uie kine and dainty braided hair 
With bow and quiver armed she aandend here andthm 
Amongst the fitest Wild IMaua never knew 
buiJi ^easurts, nor such harts u Mariana sic w 

rolyoUoon, xinrL (ISIS) 

3faiJ 2farian, introduced into the May* 
da\ moms-dance, was a boy dressed in 
gals clotht'-. fabe w queen of the May, 
and used to wear a tinsel crown, an d 
carr> m her left hand a dower. Her coif 
was purple, her surcoat blue, her enjffa 
white, the skirts of her robe ypUow, thfr 
sleeves c imation, and the stomacher red 
with yellow cross bars. (See Monists* 
Dancf.) 

Maid of Atltens, Hiere'sa Maecu 
rendered f.imous by Byron’s song, ** Maid 
of Athens, fare thee well! ” Twoioty4Mae 

i ears after this song was writtco, aft 
.ngliahman sought out "the Atfaftriftar 
maid,” and found a beggar without a 
single vestige of beauty. She wna maro 
ned and had a large family; bot dia 
struggle of her life was to find bnt4 
to ketp herself and family from poait£va 
starvation. 

Maid of Bafh (2%d}, Mim Iiiiilayi 
who mamed B. B. Sheridait. l^uiAnid 
Foote wrote a force entitled The MM of 
Jiat^ in which he gibbets Mr. Wiwitf 
long under the name of " Flint.” 
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MAIDEN. 


Maid of Honour (2%e)t by P. Mas- 
(1687). Cami'ola, a very wealthy, 
)u|^*-mu)uiea lady, was in love with prince 
Bwrt&ldo, brother of Roberto king of the 
Two Sicilies; but Bertoldo, beic^ a knight 
of Malta, could not marry without a 
dispensation from the jmpe. While 
matters were in this state, ilertoldo led 
an army against Aurelia duchess of 
Sienn^ and was taken prisoner. Camilla 
paid hu ransom, and Aurelia commanded 
the prisoner to be brought before her. 
Eertoldo came; the duchess fell in lore 
with him and offered mamage, and IJer- 
toldo, forgetful of Omlola, accepted the 
offer, "fijus betrothed then presented 
themselves to tiie king, when Camiola 
exposed the conduct of Bertoldo. The 
king was indignant at the b.is(>ncss, 
Aurelia rejected Bertoldo with scorn, and 
Camiola took the veil. 

Maid of Mariendorpt {The), a 
drama hj* S. Kiiowlen, on ^liss 

Porter’s novel of The Whti/r of Maeten- 
dorpt (1B38), 'ITre “maid” is Mecta, 
4laughter of Mabldenau minisiei of 
Mariendorpt, aud betrothed to major 
Rtinert Koselbcim. The plot is tlys: 
IVIahldenau starts for Prague in search of 
Meeta’s sister, who fell into some soldiers’ 
biuuls in infancy during the siege of Mag¬ 
deburg. On entering Prague, lie is seired 
as a spy, and condemned to death. Mceta, 
hearing of his capture, walks to Pnaguc 
to plead for bis life, and hnds that the 
governor’s “daughter" is her lost ‘«iater. 
Rupert storms Utc prison aud releases 
Mamdimatu 


Hw kmr Unidi no ill-timed tear; 

Ker rhief la dnln—aHe aUs tala fotiU port; 

VtM (rtlowa flgo»rtie checks ibeir bate career: 

The fbemtiKs—abe bendi Use aaUjiiia boat. 

. 8>tiiis Oaul, 

FoUed by ft noman’a band InAmto a battered «alt 
Byron, ChUde Harold, u S0 (ISiO). 

Maid of the Mill (T/ie), an opera 
by Isaac Bickerstaff. Patty, the daugh¬ 
ter of Fairbeld the miller,*^ was brought 
up by lord Aimwoith’s motlier. At the 
death of lady Aim worth, Patty returned 
to the mill, and her father promised her 
in marriage to Farmer Giles; but Pat^ 
refused to marry him. Lord Aimworth 
about the same time betrothed himself to 
Theodosia, the daughter of sir Harry 
Sycamore; but the young lady loved Mr. 
Morvdn. When lord Aimworth knew of 
this attachment, he readily jdelded up hi^ 
betrotlicd to the man of her choice, and 
bcleetwl for his bride Patty “ the maid of 
the mill” (17155). 

Maid of the Oaks (77ic), a Iwo-act 
drama l)\ ,1. Burgoync. Maria “the 
maid of the Oaks" is, brought up by Old- 
wortli of Olduoith Oaks as his ward, but 
is informed on the eve of her marriac*' 
with sir Il.arry Groveby that she is OIU- 
worth’H daughter. The under-plot i-i 
between sir Cliarles Dupely aud lady Bab 
Lardoou. Dujiely professed to despise 
all W'omen, and lady Lartionn was “ the 
prinecs's of dissipation;" but after they 
fell in with tach other, Dupely confessed 
that he ivoulil abjiuc his creed, and la<lv 
Lardoon .avowed that lienee^rth she 
rcnoimeed the world of fashion imd its 
follies. 


Maid of Norway, Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Eric II. and Margaret of Norway. 
She was betrothed to F/dw'ard, son of 
Inward I. of England, but died on her 
latsaage (1200). 

Maid of Orleans, Jeanne d’Arc, 
famous for having raised the siege of 
Orleans, held by the English. The general 
tradition is that she vras burnt olive as a 
witch, but this is doubted (1412-1481). 


Maid of Perth (Fair), Catharine 
Glover, daughter of Simon Glovon the 
old glover of Perth. She kisses llenry 
Smith while asleep on St. Valentine’s 
menting, and ultimately marries him.— 
Sir W. Scott, jFoiir Mmd •/ J*ertA (time, 
Henry IV.). ^ ^ 

Maid of Sarago8ai% Augustina, 
UMed for her herobim at the siege of 
Saxagozat 1808-9.—See SuBthey’s /fis- 

War. 


Maid*BTragody(TA<f). The “maid" 
is Aspa'Lia the troth-plight wife of Amin - 
tor, who, at the king’s command, is nuuk- 
to marry Evnd'ne (3 iy/.). Her death 
fonns the trAgu^al event which gives name 
to the drama.—Beaumont and Fletcher 
•(1010). 

(The scene between Antony and Ven- 
tidius, in Dryden’s tweedy of AU fin- 
Looe, is copied from The MaiTi Tremdu, 
where “Melantitts” answers to Vmi- 
dius.) 

Maiden {The\ a kind of guillothio, 
introduced into Scotland by the regent 
Morton, who was afterwards beheaded by 
it. The “maiden." resembled in form 
a painter’a easel about ten feet high. 
The victim placed his head on a> cross¬ 
bar some four feet from the bottom, kept 
in its place by another bar. In in^r 
edges of the fintme were grooves, in which 
slid a sharp aace wesgntiM with lead mu) 
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S orted by a Icmg cord. When all vas 
y, the cord was cut and down foil tho 
ise with a thud.—Pennant, Tour tn /Scof- 
iar^ m, 305 (1771). 

Hw unf.ntvnate earl ((r?/*C av appointed to bo 
twb^ed b) the "niHiteu S>r W Scott, la’u vj a 
(7ran(l^t(A«r, ii $3 

The StMian ii.(truinent of exeait on railnl the 

oMnmtii tile appar itua was vTfi ted on a bC'iftold tho 
ISO waa placed between two jniptiiiliculai" . In Scot 
hikI ttiH mitrumont of etccutlun wvs an inrirHnniletr 
«f the monnola — tfvinofre of dm « i 5i 

It seems pretty ile ir th it the' miidcn h merely 
I corruption of uie lliilian monnoia —A (• loMd 

Maiden King {The), Malcolm IV. 
of Scotland (1111, lir>3 1165). 

Mtlcclm, , . . wii of the bran md i;*ner i« iniu'* 
rienry, . . was so kind nnl (,■ i tit n I it di i < ri ni, 
hat b«mu iMiatl) rilVd Maliolin lb M udi i tir tv 

tcotU Talttttfd (riunu urAci, ii 

Maiden Queen (T/u), Eh/tiicth of 
England (1.53J, l.'ws louJ). 

Maiden of the Mist (Jf), Anno 
>f Gctcrstoin, (Iiii_htir id co,tut \lbort 
if Gcierstcin. She isj the b.tioni'.'. ol 
Vmhciin.~ Sir . .Vott, ylnuc (>' <-f- 
ihtn (litne, Ldwaid H .;. 

Maidens* Castle m tho 

Severn. It w.i'. tikm fimn t diikc Lv 
seven kni.'lit', and lalil b\ tkni. nil hir 
Galolimi expcIlL.l Ihini. It wax cilKd 
■‘Ihc Maidiiix’ C.ixt]« ’ bicuisc thox<* 
knights .1 tovt tint itm niatdiii 

nlio pasbod it should be made i oajitive. 

1 ttib lb an allegoij. 

Tlie Castle of Mai lins betokens thoip od ouh that were 
II prl on itlore thelir trnstio uf ( hr a aid tlie .tun 
inxhu Ktoken the .cte , .n dl> ilii whn U r i-’ii.d in 
Mia work) . ^ SK**! kn t ir in'il ui in ly 

je likened to liie si, i of the Hi„>i litlir lint Li,;hc 
tt ihin a m ildeu which briiii..ht all cc lU tut t f tliial I >in 
—b>r1 Malory I/mto y of/'ntnet IrtAur, in 4tiliriij 

Mailsetter (.lh.0» Ixfopcr of the 
Fairport post-oft' lc. 

JJaiic ifaifsnitu, hrr 'inn.—Sir W. 
Scott, I he Ahiuiuio 1 / (timi, (lOi tge 111.). 

Maimou'ne (3 sy/.), a fauj, (laughter 
of Dauiriat‘*king of a legion* of gtnn.” 
When the princess liadomn, in lu r ‘•Uip, 
was carried to the bod of prtnee (’'ntnaral'- 
daman to be shown to him, MamioiinG 
changed herself into a flea, and bit the 
rince's neck to wake hni). Wlierenpon 
e secx the sleeping princess by liix xide, 
falls m love witn her, and ailorwards 
marries her .—Arabian Hvjhts (“Cania- 
ralzaman and Badouro”). 

Mai'muiia or Maimu'na, one of 
die sorceresses of Dom-Daniel, who re< 
penis and tarns to Allah. Thal'aba first 
eacountets her, disguised as an old 
aroman ginning the finest thread. lie 

g reatly asArvels at its extreme fineness, 
at she tells him he cannot snap it; 


Tfherenpon he winds it round his two 
wnsts, and becomes powerless. Maimuna, 
with her sister-sorceress Khwala, then 
carry him to tho island of Muha'rob, 
where he is held in durance; but Mai* 
munti releases him, repents, and dies.— 
Southey, Thalaba the Destroyer^ ix. 
(1797). 

Mainote (2 syl.), a pirate who infests 
the coast of Attica. 

. ., boat 

Of blfttid pirate or Mainote. 

By ran, Tk« Oiaour (ISIS) 

Mainy (Jfwhnrd), out of whom the 
Jesuits cast the seven deadly sms, each 
in the form of siymc represenbitive ani- 
mil. As each devil came forth, Mainy 
mdientod the special sin by some trick or 
gesture, 'J hub, lor priJr he pretended to 
curl his hiiir, for yluttoni) to vomit, for 
shtth to g.ape, and so on. —Bishop Hars- 
nett, Dedatation of Topidi Imposinrcs, 
279, 280. 

Maitland (jHionia^i). the pseudonym 
of Robert Buchanan in I he Conti imuirary 
liifietp, when he attai.kod the ‘•FiesUlj'' 
school.” 

Maloclii, the canting, preaching 
A'^sibtant of Thomas 'lumlmll a smug¬ 
gler and schoolmaster.—Sir W. Scott, 
Jiid/auntUt (time, George III.). 

Malacoda, the fiend sent ns an envoy 
to Virgil, when he conducted Dtmtfi 
through hell.— Dnnto, fhll, xxi. (1300). 

Malade Imaginaire (/c), Mons. 
Aigan, who took sc\cn mixtures and 
twehe lavimints in one month instead 
of tw’chc mixtmcs with twenty lave- 
ment'^j as he bad liitlicrto done. No 
wonder,” he sa\a, “he is not so well.” 
lie fanties Lis' wife loves him dearly, 
and that his daughter is undutiful, lie- 
«cause fhe deeliitcs to mar^ a young 
medical prig instead of Clconlo (2 sy/.) 
whom she loves. Ills brother persuades 
“the malade” to counterfeit death, in 
order to test the sincerity of his wife and 
daughter. The wife rejoices gteatiy at 
his death, and proceeds to filch his pro¬ 
perty, when Argan starts up and puts an 
end to her pillage. Next comes the 
daughter’s turn. When she hears of bsr 
father's death, she bewails him with 
gnef, says she has lost her best fxiWd, 
and that she will devote her whole life 
in pras er for repose of his sonl. 
Az^n is delighted, starts up in a froisy 
of joy, declares she is a darlingy and 
shall many' the man of her dioice freely* 
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And receive & father'a bleseinif'.—^Alolibre, 
Ze Milade Ima^inaire (1676). 

SSalagi'gd, son of Buovo, brother of 
Aldirgcr and Vivian (of Clarmont’s race), 
one of Ctiarlenin^e’s paladins, and cousin 
of Rinaldn. Bong brought up by tlie 
fairy Orianda, he became a groat en¬ 
chanter.—Ariosto, Orlando /\<rK«o(l,')16). 

Mc^Ckgri'da (Gabriel), an Italian 
Jesuit and missionary to Brazil, who 
was accused of conspiring against the 
king of Portngnl (1689-1761). 

Lord bhelbume was nicknamed “Mula- 
rida.” He was a zealous oppositionist 
uring lord North’s administration (1737- 
1806). 

'* Do rou Icnow,** 'Aid Ooldknilth to hU lordship, "thnt 
1 never conU conceive why they cell }au ‘ Mola^jriila,’ for 
MaUsrldn « m e very ksotkI wrt of a man." . He in< ant 
la auy. a* MnhiKrMp w.u a ",Pmh 1 cutt of a ninn,'' he rmilil 
iiotcouuitve bovr it btuiuu) a word of repiiMch.—W. 

Irvlna 

Malagrowther (Sir Munr/o), a 
crabbed old courtier, soured by misfor¬ 
tune, and peevish from inllnuitics. He 
tries to make every one as sour and dis¬ 
contented as himself.—Sir W. Scott, 
Fortunes of Niijd (time, James I.). 

Malaijravother (Malaohi). sir IValter 
Scott, ** On the proposed change of 
currency, etc. " (1826). 

Lockhart says that these “ diatribes pro¬ 
duced in Scotland a sensation nut inferior 
to that of the Drapier's letters in Ire¬ 
land.” They came out in the EJinburijh 
Wcehly Journal. 

IfaldJU'bru'no, a giant, first cousin 
to fiueen Maguncia of Oandaya. Ex¬ 
clusive of his natural barbarity, Halaiii- 
bruno was aI.so a wizard," who enchanted 
don Clavijo and the princess Antouo- 
masia—the former into a crocodile of 
some unknown metal, and the latter into 
a monkey of brass. The giant sent don 
Quixote the wooden horse, aud was ap¬ 
peased “by tbe simple attempt of th6 
knight to msenchant the vicUms of his 
displcasare."—Cervantes, Don Quij:ote, 
11. iii. 4, 5 (1616). 

Malaprop (Jfrs.), aunt and guardian 
to Lydia Lan^sh the heiress. Mrs. 
Malaprop sets her cap at sir Lucius 
3Trigger, “a tall Irisn baronet,” and 
cocrosponds with him under the name of 
Delia. Sir Lucius fancies it is the niece, 
and, when he discovers his mistake, de¬ 
clines tbe honour of marriage with the 
’auht. Mrs, Malaprop ts a synonym for 
411000 who misapply words witiiont mis- 
'proneuncing them. Thus His. Malaprop 


talks of a Derbuahire putrefaction, an 
allegory of the File, a barbarous Vandghc, 
she requests that no delusions to the past 
be meac, talks of flying with &c utmost 
folicHy, and would say precipitate one 
doom the prejudice instead of “precipice.” 
—Sheridan, The Mivals (1775). 

Mr«. Malaprop’i ndvtakes In what (he calls “ortho 
doxy,” have often breu objected to os improbahle from .< 
woman of her rank of Ufa, but . . Uie Wklne» of her 
simile, “ns bendsiroiig m an alloKory on the Iwihs of the 
Kile," wUl be ackuowk'Jgeil ns {.iMimicabfeJ.—T. Moore. 

ICalbecco, “a cankered, crabbed 
carl,” very wealthy and very miserh*, 
husband of n young wife named Hel^i- 
nort* (3 syl,), of whom he is verj' jealous, 
and not without cnnbc. Helinorc, falling 
in love with sir Pandcl her guest, sett 
fire lo tbe closet where her husband kce]it 
his trejisures, and elopes with I’aridol. 
while Malbccco stops -to pnt out the 
flames. 'Hiis done, Malbecco starts in 
pursuit, and finds that Paridel lias tired 
of the (lame, who lias become the satyrs' 
dair^'-muid. He boon finds her out, "but 
she declines to return with him ; .and he, 
in desperation, tlirows himself from a 
rock, but receives no injury. Malbecco 
then creeps into a cave, feeda on toads 
.and frogs, and lives in terror lest the 
rock should crush him or the sea over¬ 
whelm him. “ Dying, he lives on, and 
can never die,” for he is no longer Mal¬ 
becco, “but JhaLOUSY is bight."— 
Spenser, Faery Queen, iii. 9, 10 (1690). 

Malbrough', corrupted in English 
into Marlbrvok, the hero of a popular 
Frcncli song. Generally tlinught to refer 
to John Churchill duke of Alarlborongh, 
.<10 famous for hi.<> victories over the Freneb 
in the reign of Louis XIV. ? but no inci¬ 
dent of the one corresponds with the lift- 
of the other. The Malbrongh of the 
song was evidently a crusader or ancient 
baron, ivho died in battle; and his lady, 
climbing the castle tower and looking 
out for her lord, reminds one of the 
mother of Sisera, who “looked out at a 
window, and cried through the lattice. 
Wliy is his chariot so long in coming; 
Why tarry the wheels ''f liis chariots’; 
. . ^ Have they not sped” Have they not 
divide<Uhe spoil?” (Judgcsy.TA-^d), The 
following are the words of the song:— 

“ Malfaroiwh ii nonn to tin wan, Alt 1 when will li' 
relunit” '* He wtU come back by Bader, lady, .or v 
lateet Iw Trinity." “Bo, noi Buter ii vast. At.u 
Trintiy to paxt; but Btolbroiq^ baa not retnrued." Tbci 
dm aw dinib Uw eaatlo tower, to lonk out for bb eoinlni’ 
Sbe anw hto pasb, be wa» dad in Mack. "My 
uy bonnie imee," cried tbe lady, "wbat tldlnee mini, 
you—what thfinsi of my lordt” “The uewi 1 brliig. ' mn 
the itose, “to very wf, and wUl make juu weep. iA\ 
•ilde your tV etiire. bMty.your omemenU w leid mu> 
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it1«er. for iny totd b d«ad. He b dead, hily, and tadd bi 
«trth. I taw him Imims to hb bet home l<r four oflem * 
tOM canted hb euinn. one hiadvield, oite hb swonl. and 
the fwtrth walked bmlde the bur but bore nothinit. 
Tlur UdUmloaanh leawbbsidntnmthraDglii the 
teuMii. nee tdanted hb Eiave with roMmar} Ihe 
SSSfl^temt^irdlise ^e mtmnin foU to tlie 
earth; and when they ra« up asun, the) chanted hb 
>tetenae. IbenTetireiltbeyalltoMit" 

This song used to be simg as a lullaby 
to titte infant bon of Louis XYl.; and 
NHpokon I. never mounted his charger 
for battle laithout humming the air of 
Mcl^oiufh s'cn ra-t-en querrt. Mon. dc 
J^as Casas says he heard him hum the 
same air a btUe before Ins death. 

Kalbrouk, of Basque legend, is a 
child brought up bv his gadfathcr of the 
-ame immc. At the age of seven he is 
a tall, lull-grown man, and, hke Proteus, 
eaa assume any form by simplv naming 
the form he wishes to apsume. Thus, by 
(taying “tTebiis, ant,” he becomes an .mt; 
and “Jesus, pigeon,” he btcomos ,i 
pigeon. After performing most wondrr- 
tiu prodigies, and releasing the king's 
three daughters who had been stolen 
by his gocuather, he marries the youngo'^t 
of the princesses, and succeeds the king 
on his &rone. 

%♦ The name Malbroqk occurs in the 
CAonson cfe Cicsta, and m the Basque 
Pastoraics. (See above, M^VLitKOuair.) 

Malcolm, snmamed “Can More” 
(*'great head”),eldest son ofDuucan “the 
Meek” king of Scotland. He, with his 
father and younger brother, was a guest 
of Macbeth at Jnv'crness Castle, when 
Dnnean was murdered. The two young 
princes dod-^Malcolm to the English 
court, and his brother Bonalbnm to Ire¬ 
land. When Slacduff slew Macbeth in 
the battle of Dunsm'ane, the son ot Dun¬ 
can was set on the throne ot Scotland, 
under the name and title of Malcolm HI. 
—Shakespeare, Mnobeth (1006). 

Malebolge (4 s/yk), the eighth circle 
of Dante’s inferno. It was divided into 
ten Jiolgi or pits. 

Thtre Is a place within the depfhi of bell, 

CuM Mttteboigt. 

Dante, afU. tTlU. (isno). 

Mal'^ecasta, the mistress of Castle 
Joanns, and the impersonation of lust. 
Bntomart (the heroine of chastity) en¬ 
tered her bower, after overthrowing four 
of the aix knights who guarded it; and 
Ifidecasta sought to win the stranger to 
smstonness, not knowing her sex. Of 
eeqne, Britomart resisted fdl her wiles, 
Wbd Idft tihe castle next morning.— 
Spoctw^ Queeitj Hi. 1 


Maledisaimt, a damsel who threw 
discredit on her kpightly lover to pxe-> 
vent his cneountering tlio danger of the 
Imttle-Aeld. Sir Launcelot coudoaed^her 
oftenoc, and gave her the name of Bien- 
pensannt. 

The Cape of Good Ilonc was called &e 
“Cape of Storms" (uf6o Tormaifow) 
by Bartholomew Diaz, when discovered 
in 149.3; bnt the king of Portugal (Jcdin 
TI.) changed the name to “ Good Hope." 

So the Buxine (that ip, “die hospit¬ 
able") Sea was originally called “The 
Axine" (or *^the inhospitable") Sea. 

Maleffort, seneschal of lady Brik^na; 
a man of “ mickle might,” slain by sir 
Calidore.—Spenser, Paery Queen, vi. 1 
(1596). 

Male'ger (3 syk), captain of the host 
which besieged Body l^fcle, of which 
Alma was i|ucen. Prince Arthur found 
that Ills swoid was powerless to wound 
him, so he took him np in his arms and 
tried to ermsh him, but without effect. 
At length the prince remembered that 
the earth was the carl’s mother, and_ sup¬ 
plied him with new strength and vigour 
as often as he went to her for it; so he 
carried the body, and flung it into a lake. 
(See AXT.B 08 .)—Spenser, Fakri/ Queen, 
11. n (1690). 

Malen’gin, Guile personified. When 
attacked by laius, he changed himself 
into a fox, a bash, a bird, a hedgehog, 
and a snake; but Talus, with his iron 
flail, beat him to powder, and so “deceit 
did the deceiver f.ul,” On his back 
Malengin carried a net “to catch fools” 
with.—Spenser, Faery Queen, v. 9 (1596). 

Malepardus, the cantle of Master 
Reynard the fox, in the beast-epic of 
Jieynard t/te Fox (1498). 

Males and Females. The pro¬ 
portion in England is 104’r> males to 100 
lemales; in Russia it is 108*9; and the 
Jews in Livonia give the ratio of 320 
males bom to ever}* 100 femahes. The 
mortality of males in infancy exceeds that 
of females, and war greatly dutnxba the 
balance. 

Mal-Fet {The chevalier), the name 
assnmed by sir Lanncclot in Joyous Idle, 
doting his fit of madness, which Iks^ 
two years.—Sit T. Malo^, JIist<nv o/ 
Prince Arthur, Hi. (1470). 

Malfoxt young man iribto iuw 

Tmned himself by speenlation. 

Mrt, Ualfori, the wife of the dpwads- 
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‘toir» *'h6u8ele9V friendlesfl, defenceless, 
ma fdrlom.’* The wants of Malfoxt are 
temporarily relieved by tiie bounty of 
Frank Heartall and the kindness of Mrs. 
Cbeerly “the soldier’s daughter.” The 
return of Malfort, senior, from India, 
restores his son to ease and atHuence.— 
Cherry, Tke Soldier’s Daughter (1804). 

IMCaUy (Duchess of), twin-sister of 
Ferdinand duke of Oalabria. She fell 
in love with Antonio, her steward, and 
^ve thereby mortal oifence to her tw in- 
brotilier Fordoumd, and to her brother 
the ciurdinal, who employed Bosoia to 
■straimle her.-^John 'Webster, Duchess of 
(1618). 

a m 3 iJiical king of Britain, 
noted mr hia branty and his vices, his 
muniiiccnco and bis strength. Malgo 
added Ireland, Iceland, (iothland, the 
Orkneys, Korway, and Dacia to his 
dominions.—Geoffrey, British Jlistori/, 
xi. 7 (1142), 

Kwet MMao .. . fl««t (^kMr overtim, 
fraud Denmark then aubdnra. oiul apncfcMia Nornar Man. 
beiagd icelanU for hU d»ii, and ItOthiaml tn i uh .tjure, 
Dnbton, l‘oli/olbton, six. 

Malll/Srbe (2 sgL), If anjr one asked 
Malherbe his opinion about any French 
words, he elwiws sent him to the street 
porters at the Port au Foin, sa^’ing tlint 
they were hia “ masters in language.”— 
Ba^, Vie de ifalher^ (1C30). 

It is said that Shakespeare rend his 
plays to an oyster-woman when he wished 
to K&owi if mey would suit the popular 
taste. 

Mal'inal, brother of Yuhid'thiton. 
When the Az'tecas declared war against 
Madoo and his colony, Halinal cost in 
his lot with the White strangers. He 
was a noble youth, who received two 
-atxow-wounds m his leg while defending 
the white women; and being unable ip < 
stand, fouj^t in their defence on his 
knees. Malinal was disabled, 

Amal'ahta caught up the princess, and 
tan off with her; but Mervyn the “young 
page ” (in &ct, a girl) struck him on the 
namstoings with a bill-hook, and Malinal, 
^ratrling to the spot, thrust his sword in 
wo villain’s groin and killed him.— 
Southey, Modoc, ii. 16 (1805). 

Kftl'iom. Mahomet is so called in 
awme of the old romances. 

WBy IWtoml * w«r 

The Maid Marian of the 


morris-dance is so called by Beaumont 
and Fletcher: 

rnt on tim empe of mdar and humanity. 

Or you mmt many MoUan the liny<la^. 

JVaMtfoiir rSoiMHi (1619). 

MaU Cutpiirse, Mary Frith, a 
thief and receiver of stolen goods. John 
Day, in 1610, wrote “ a booke called T/ie 
Maade Branchs of Merry Mall of the 
Ban&sida, with her Walks m Man’s 
Apparel, and to what Bur pose.’* It is 
said that she was an androgimc (1584- 
1659). 

LmI Sunday. MaU Cutpurs?, a notorloin Intomer. 'Suit 
used to BO about in mon'sapp.ux*!, and rlullpnged nwAolil 
of divene gaUaiit4, wax broucht to isr rauCt thw*]. 
whero .ho vept biltriiy, and Mvmrd t«T> iienltent; Mt 
it I* binee doubml Uie was ntnuiUin dnuik, being ^s> 
loioieil to luive tippelcd of Uiree num't'i of sack befois 
f>be came to her {lenauce.—John Chunberlain (1611). 

Mal-Orchol, king of Fukrifed 
inland of Scandinavia). Being asked by 
Ton-’I’Uormod to give him his daughter in 
mainagc, be refused, and the rejected 
suitor made war on him. Fingal sent his 
son Obsian to as^sist Mal-Orcnol, and on 
the very day of his arrival be took Ton- 
Thonnod prisoner. Mal-Orchol, in grati¬ 
tude, now ofl-ered Ossian liis daughter in 
marriage; but Osbian pleaded for Ton- 
Thormod, and the marriage of the lady 
until her original suitor was duly solem- 
tii/cd. (The daughter's name was Oina- 
Morul.)—Ossian, Oina^Morul. 

Maltworm, a tippler. SImilariy, 
bookworm means a student. 

Oiieklult. I am lotneil witii no foot-loAd-rahen [/oet- 
paOi^ no lonii-staff sUpoiiny strikers [arntmon prijn^n, 
trbnutrtke ^mall Loimfrorn, th« handf, of caldron]: notw 
of these purple tilled iniiltworm<i, hot with noniUty. 
—ShakestiMirt., 1 Jleiury IV. act iL *c. J (1887). 

Mal’venu, Lucif'&a’s porter.—Spen¬ 
ser, J’lU’yy Queen, i. 4 (1590). 

Malvi'na, daughter of Toscor. She 
was betrothed to Oscar son of Ossian; 
but he was slain in Ulbter by Cairbar 
before the day of marriage arrived.— 
Temora, i. 

I was a loraly tne In tliy preHuiee, Oscar, with at) my 
bnuirhos round ma; but tliy deatli came Uke a blast from 
the desert, and laid my green bead low. The epring 
returuiMl with Its showers, no leaf of iiuue arose. ... 
Ibe tear was tn the cheek ut hlalvnia.—Oatan, Cm«w. 

XCalvoism (Sir Albert de), a pro* 
ceptor of the Knights Templars. 

fili' PhiUn i1/! Af/tln/iisla. nno of lllfr 


Sir Bhilip de Malvoisin, one of Ibe 
knights challengers at the tonnuunent.— 
Sir 1^. Scott, Jvanhoe (time, liicbard 1.). 


lldialvo'lio, Olivia’s steward. 'When 
he reproves sir Toby Belcb for riotous 
1 living, the knight says to him, “Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtnou^ 
1 there shall be no more cakes and ale?** 

t r* 
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Sit Toby and ait Andrew Aguc-cheek 
join-Maris in a trick against the ste>vard. 
Maria forges a letter in the handwriting 
of Olivia, leading Malvolio to suppose 
that his mistress is in love with him, 
telling him to dress in yellow stockings, 
and to smile on the lady. Malvolio mis 
into the trap; and when Olivia shows 
astonishment at his absurd conduct, he 
keeps quoting parts of tiio letter he has 
received, and is shut up in a dark room 
as n lunatic.—ShakesiKuire, Turelfth Xnjht 
(1614). 

CIraiing hte xriro ulth « pKlimlnnry “Hem!'' Iio 
iiMreited lu* Unanaii, checkiiii:. na Malvolio prorx^ii 
to do vrhni seated In Ins kUte, ill^ laiuUUr smile «ith au 
ustere regard of control —Sir tV. bcott. 

Xerulej^s “ Malrollo ' vrs rlniplr perfection. Ie,pi 
in jellow stockuigs mon viUmnousIr trass gartered, viith 
n BorrlUe laugh of ugly conceit to top the aliole rtn- 
darod him Sbuei-iiedttrs “Malvolio' at ivU points[17JS- 
1817J —Booden, Ijt/Kff JordAn, 

Mamamouchi, an imaginarj' order 
of knighthood. M. Joiirdain, the pir- 
venu, is persuaded that the grand seignior 
of the order has made him a moinber, 
and he submits to the ceremony of a 
mock installation.—Mohcrc, Le Bwr>ji.uts 
Qci.tUhomm (1670). 

An the women movt devoutly swear, 

Bach would t>6 nthcr t piv'r .artress lute 
Than to tie nutilo a Mnniamoucbl tlieic 

Dr>dcn. 

Mambrino*8 Helmet, a helmet of 
pure gold, which rcndeied the wearer 
invisible. Tt was taken posse'^sion of by 
lUnaldo, and stolen by Soaripante. 

Cervantes teOa us of a barber who was 
caught in a shower of rain, ond who, to 
protect his luat, clapped his bra/cn ba^in 
on bis head, Don Quixote insisted that 
this basin was the helmet of the Moorish 
Wiig; and, taking j osscs-ion of it, wore 
it as sush. 

When the knight ,itet the galley- 
slaves free, the rascals “snatched the 
basin fiwm his head, and broke it to pieces" 
(pt. I. iii. 8); but we find it sound amk 
complete in the next book (ch. lo), when 
the gentlemen at the inn sit in judgment 
on it, to decide whether it is really a 
“helmet or a basin,” The judges, of 
course, humour the don, and declare the 
basin to be an undoubted helmet.— 
Cervantes, Don Quixote (1605). 

L'll? I iKWiUoned. tiU, Iw the force 

MO feHwof my I taka b helmet from the beml of 
•mwotoer nd^t. . ,. Tho enme thing hRppened about 
Itovibrlno* bdmet. whwh cost kconpaiito w dear.—Cer- 
nstto. non Quttote, 1.11.2 ( 1603 ) 

ICamilliuB, a young prince of Sicilia. 
—Shakespeare, Winter's TcHe (1604). 

MtUXUtlpi^ the personification of 
««rihly Mahition, be it wealth, honotua, 


sensuality, or what not. “Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon ” {Matt, vi. 24). 
Hilton makes Mammon One of the re¬ 
bellious angels: 

Miuunion, the tensterected eplrlt that fril 
From botren j for e'en In beaven hit lookg nnS flioimhto 
W«re always downward benb admiring morn 
ne rtehes of heaven'a paTMueut. tFOdden gem. 


Paraatn Utt, 1, m, etc. (USSh 

^ Mammon tells sir Guyon if he will serve 
him, he shall be the richest man isx the 
world; but the knight repUcs that money 
has no chnnn in his sight, 'fhe god then 
takes him into his suuthy, and tells him 
to give any order he likes; but sir Guyon 
declines uio invitation. Mammon next 
offers to give the knight Philotine to 
wife; but sir Guyon still declines. 
Lastly, the knight is led to Proserpine’s 
bower, and told to pluck some of the 
golden fruit, and to re.<it him awhile on 
the silver stool; but sir Guj'on resista the 
temptation. After three days' sojourn 
in the infernal regions, the kmght is led 
back to cartli, and swoons,—Spenser. 
Faery Queen, ii. 7 (1600). 

Mammon {Sir Epicure), the rich dupe 
who supplies Subtle “the alchemist*' 
with money to carry on his artifice.*!, 
under pretence of transmuting base metals 
into gold. Sir Kpicure believes in the 
possibility, and glories in the mighty 
things he will do when the secret is 
discovered.—Ben Jonson, The Alclwmist 
(1610). 

[Sfr] Kirfcure Mammon hni tlio wholo “nutUr and 
copy of the father—«ye, nose, lip, the ti Ick of hla frown.” 
It IS jiut uich asaaggeicrasconteinpomnM have describe 
lien to bo ... Ho IS Arrog<inc« itervoiiified. . . . What 
a "towering bravery” tbora is lu bis sensuality 1 fio 
aCciti no pleasuio under a sultan.—C. Lamb. 

Mammoth {The) or big buifiblo is 
an emblem of terror and destruction 
among the American Indians. Hence, 
when Brandt, at the head of a party of 
Mohawks and other savages, was laying 
waste Pennsylvania, and approached 
Wyo'ming, Outalissi exclaims ; 

The mammoth comes—the foe—the monster SrandL 

U 1th all hit howlmg, doolaUng band . . . 

Bed Is the cup thry drink, but not of wliie I 
Campbotl. iiertrvda Wi/emtne, Ui. Id 

Mammoth Cave {The), in Edmond¬ 
son County, Kentucky. It u the largest 
in the world. 

Mammoth Q-rove {The), in Cali¬ 
fornia. Some of the trees grow to the 
height of from 200 to 300 feet, and hove 
A girth of from 100 to 200 feet. 

Mamznoun, eldest of the four sons 
of Corend. One day, he show^ kind¬ 
ness to a mutilated serpen^ wMch provod 
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to be the fairy Oialout, who gave him for 
hia homanity the power of joining and 
mending whatever was broken. Uo 
mended a pic's egg whicli was smashed 
into twenty pieces, and so perfectly that 
the egg was hatched, lie also mended 
in a moment a ship which had been 
wrecked and broken in a violent storm.— 
T. .S. Oueulette, Chinese 2'alc$ (“ Corcud 
and His Four Sons," 1723). 

Man. Ilis descent according to the 
Darwinian theory: (1) The larvae of 
ascidians, a marine mollusc; (2) fti,h 
lowly oi^niised, as the lancelel; t3) 
ganoids, tejiudosircn, and other fish; (4) 
amphibians; (.5) birds and reptiles; (G) 
from reptiles wo get the monotremata, 
which connects reptiles with the mam¬ 
malia ; (7) the marsupials ; (8) placental 
mammals ; (9) lemuridae ; (10) simiSdie ; 
(II) the New World monkeys called 
plntyrhincs, and the Old World inonkc}s 
called catiirrhinc^; (12) between the cata rr- 
hines and the race of man the “miasing 
link ” is placed bv some; but others 
think betw'cen the highest nrgunired ape 
and the lowest organized man the grada¬ 
tion is simple and easy. 

Jfun (Isie of), a corruption of wftm-uM 
(**little island") ; IwAtinizcd into ifcnai- 
w. Caesar calls it “ Mon-a,” the Scotch 
pronunciation of main-au; and hence 
comes “ Monabia " for Bilcnavia. 

JIan ' (Racei of). According to the 
Bible, the whole human race sprang 
from one individiuil, Adam. Vircy 
affirms there w’crc tw'o original pairs. 
Jaeqiiinot and l^tham divide the race 
into three primordial stocks; Kant into 
four; Biunicnboch into five : Hutfon into 
six; Hunter into seven; Agassiz into 
eight; Pickering into eleven ; Bory St. 
Vincent into fourteen; Desmoulins into 
sixteen ; Morton into tiventy-two; Craw- 
fued into sixty; and Burke into sixtj^- 
three. 

Man in Black (The), said to be 
meant for Goldsmith’s father. A true 
oddity, with the tongue of a Timon and 
the heart of on uncle Toby. lie declaims 
against beggars, but relieves every one 
he meets; he ridicules generosity, but 
wotud share his last cloak with the 
— Goldsmith, Citizen of the Wot'ld 

nw *, Washington Irving has a tale called 
J/te Moan in UTack, * 

jMan in the Moon 13^®). Some 
■ay it IS the man who pickw up a bundle 


of sticks on the sabbath^d^ {NumJ>. xv. 
32~3G). Dantd says it is Cfnin, and that 
the “ bush of thorns " is an emblem of 
the curse pronounced on the earth: 

Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee ” (Qen, iii. 18). Some say 
it is Endymion, taken there by Diana, 

The curse pronounced on the “man" 
was this: “ As you regarded not ‘ Sun¬ 
day ’ on earth, you shall keep a perpetual 
‘ Moon-day ’ in heaven.” This, of course, 
is a Teutonic tradition. 

The bush of thorns, in the Schaumburg- 
lippu version, is to indicate that the man 
strewed thorns in the .church jiath, to 
hinder people from attending mass on 
Sundays. 

Now doth Clin with fork of thorn* conflno 
On eltbn hemisphere, toiiLhiug the wave 
Bentath the towers of Seville. Yesternight 
Xfae moon wn* round. 

Dents, /nfVrno, vx. (1300). 

Ilrr glte war grey and (hll of ({lOttU blarh. 

And on her hrevt e chorle p.iinted tul even, 

Koring a bu.h of tliornis on bu bnek. 

Whirh for hu theft miglit cUme so ncr the heven. 

Chaucer. 

A North Frisian version gives cabbages 
instead of a faggot oi wood. 

*♦* There arc other traditions, among 
which may be mentioned “ The Story of 
the Hare and the Elephant. ’ In this 
story “the man in the moon" is abate. 
—Pantsefiatantra (a collection of San¬ 
skrit fables). 

Man in the Moon, a man who visits the 
“ inland jjarts of Africa."—W. Tliomson, 
Mamtnuth or fliwum JS^nturc Displayed on 
a Grand Pcale (1789). e 

J/a« m the Moon, the man who, by the 
aid of a magical glass, shows Charles 
Fox (the man of the pcopie) Aarious 
caiineut contemporaries.—W. Thomson, 
I'he Man tn the Moon or Travels into tha 
Lunar Regions (1783). 

Man of Blood. Charles I. was so 
^ called by the puritans, because be made 
w'ar on his parliament. The allusion is 
to 2 ISam. xvi. 7. 

Man of Brass, Talos, the work of 
Hephiustos {Vulcan). He traversed the 
Isle of Crete tlirice a year. Apollo'nius 
{Argomutka, iv.) says he throw rocks at 
the Argonauts, to prevent their landing. 
It is also said that when a stranger was 
discovered on the island, Talos made him¬ 
self red hot, and embraced the intruder to 
death. 

That portwitou* Man of Bian 
lirphwMiM made in dayi of yon. 

Who itnlked about the Cretan Uiore, 

And «iw the 8bt|M npmiiur and pose. 

And throw stmiMAt tne Argutmut*. 

Irirtit^ollow, Tk« Wainfde Inn (XSSS). 
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Ifftta of Deoe]xiber« Napoleon III. 
So csMllcd becaPBe be was made president 
Peeember 11, 1848; made the coup 
it€tat, Deeetnl^r 2,1851; and was made 
emperor, December 2,1852. 

(Bom in tbe Bae Lafitte, Paris (not in 
tbe Tnileries), April 20, 1808; reigned 
1852~1870; died at Cliiselhurst, Kent, 
January 9, 1873.) 

ICan of Destiny, Napoleon L, who 
always looked on btmself ius an instru¬ 
ment in the bands of dci>tiuy, and that 
all bis acts were predestined. 

The Sian of l>»«Uny , . . hail power for a time “ to 
bind Mites with chMiu. and nobles with lettois at iron.” 
-Six W. Scott. 

Man of Feeling ( Thr), Harley, a 
eensitive, Uosliful, kmd-beartod, senti¬ 
mental sort of a hero.—11. Mackenzie, 
TheMnnof Ft el,ruj (1771). 

*#* Someliines Henrv 5Tftckenzio is 
bimself called “ The Man of Feeling.” 

Man of Hoss, John Kj-rle, of Ross, 
in Eercfordsliirc, distinguished for lus 
benevolence and public sjtiril. *' Richer 
than miser, nobler than king or king- 
polluted lord.’’—Pope, JCfustlc, in. (“ Un 
the Use of Riches,'' 1709). 

Man of Salt (A), a man like J'hic'a.s, 
always melting into tears c.illed ‘‘ drops 
of Bait.” 

ThJf wooM Hike i mao, a man of salt. 

To use b IS ejet for garden a .iter.pots. 

Slnkespeate, Zrar, at,i iir sc 0(1003). 

Man of Sedan, Najioleon HI. So 
called becau c he burrendered his sword 
to Williani king of Prussia after the 
battle of Sedan m September, 1870. 

Also called the “Man of Silence.” 
(See above, first article.) 

Man of Sin (The), mentioned in 
2 Thess. ii. 3. 

Whitby says the “ Man of bin ” means 
the Jews as a people. 

Grotius says it means Cains Caesar or 
else Qiligula. 

Wetstein says it is Til us. 

Olshousen thinks it is typical of some 
one yet to come. 

Roman Catholics say it means Anti¬ 
christ. 

Protestants think it refers to the pope. 

The Fifth-Monarchy men applied it to 
Crcnnwell. 

Man of the HiU, a tedious “her¬ 
mit of the vale,” introduced by Fieldipg 
into hb novel of ^Tbm Jones (1749). 

Haa of the Monntain (Old). 

<<S«pK<Mn!«jnBiERO, p. 526.) 


Mat! of the People, Charies James 
Pox (1749-1806). 

Man of the Sea (The Old), thonmn 
vdio g;ot upon the shoulders of Sindboii 
the ^or, and would not get off again^ 
bnt clung tlierewith obstinate peitinarity 
till Sindbad mode him dntnk, when he 
was easily idiaken off. Sindbad then 
cru«ihed him to death with a large stone. 

“Vou hml fallaa,''said thsf, "into th« haadt of tho 
OM Mon i>f tho bra, anil }oa are Ihc Snt whom ho has wot 
stnuigled.'’—dvoMan (“ biudl^' Sftb voyaso}. 

Man of the World (Tke)^ air Per- 
tinax McSycophant, who acquires a for¬ 
tune by “booing” and fawning on the 
great and riih. He wants his son Eger- 
ton to mart)' the daughter of lord Lum- 
bercouit, but Egerton, to the distgust of 
his father, marries Constantin pro-- 
Mpfe of lady McSycophant. Sirl^eitinax 
had promibi'd his lordship a good round 
sum of money if the ntarriagc was 
effected; and when this contretetiy[)S 
occurs, his lordship laments the loss of 
money, “which will prove his ruin.” 
Sir Pertinax tells lord Lumbercoutt that 
his younger son Sandy will prove more 
pliable; and it is agreed that the bar¬ 
gain bliall stand good if Sandy will 
niarrv the young ladv.—C. Macklin, The 
JIanofthc HV7d(1764), 

*** This comedy is based on Yoltaiie's 
yaninc (1749). 

Man withont a Skin. Richard 
Cumberland the dramatist was so called 
by Garrick, because he was so extremely 
H’nsitive that he could not bear “ to be 
touched” by the finger of criticism 
(1732-1811). 

Managarm, the moat glgantio and 
formidable of the race of nags. He 
dwells ID the Iron-wood, Jamvid. Hona- 
garin will first fiU himself with the blood 
of man, and then will he swallow up Bte 
moon. This gigantic hag sytnholiaes 
IViir, and the “ Iron-wood ” in which he 
dwells 18 the wood of spears.—iVoss 
Edda. 

Manchester (Amencan)^ Lowril) in 
Mabsachnsetts. So called from its comm- 
mills. 

Manchester of Bel^nm, Ghent, 

Manchester of Pmstria, i^ber- 
feld. The speciality of Pnuriaa Hkq- 
chestcr is its “Turkey red.” Kntpp i* 
the chief manufacturer there of steel, 

Manchester Poet (2%}), Cbsriee 
Swain, bom 1808. 
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KfiXUnple^s 37ald. Phtebna had a 
<crotr whicA he taught to apeak; it was 
white as down, o&d aa big aa a swan. 
He also a wife, whom he dearly 
loved. One day when he came home, 
the etnw cried, Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
cu<dtoot** and Fnabus asked the bird 
what it meant i whereupon it told the 

that his wife was unfoithM to him. 
ntsabtts. in his wrath, seized hia bow, 
and shot bis wife through the heart; but 
to Ah bird he nid, ** Curse on Uiy tell¬ 
tale tonjrae! never more shall it brew 
miaehieL” So he deprived it of the 
power of speech, and changed its plum¬ 
age from vmite no black. Moral—Be no 
tale-bearer, but keep well thy tongue, and 
think upon the crow. 

Kriomi bgmr, ntd bo noon nuctmwnowe, 

OrtyCjmin. wbotiwr ther ben fnism ttewe; 

WUWeo thou eoBwt, nmonsM high or love. 

Kop «el tfav tonga am) Utink upon the (rove. 

ChaMrer, OaMbm&ary Ta/et, 17,891-4 (lisS) 

%* This is Ovid’s tale of “Coronis” 
in the JfetonorpAoscs, ii. 543, etc. 

ISIanda'ne (3 si//,}, wife of Zamii tlie 
rhincse mandarin, and mother of llamct. 
llamet was sent to Corea to be brought 
up by Momt, while Mandand brought up 
Zapliimri (uuder the name of £bm), (he 
orphan prince and only surviving repre¬ 
sentative of the royal race of China, 
llamet led a party of insurgents against 
Ti'murkau^ was sci/od, and ordered to 
be put to death os the supposed prince. 
Mandand tned to ha\ e him, confessed he 
was not the prince ; and Ktan came for- 
■wjurd as the real “orplian of China.” 
Timnrkan, unable to solve the mystery, 
ordered both to death, and Mandaiic 
with her husband to the torture; but 
Mandand stabbed herself.—Murphy, The 
OrphcM of Cfiim (1759). 

Mawiam (2sy/.), the heroibe of Mdlle. 
Send'eri's romance called Cyrus the Great 
( 1660 ). • 

Kanda'ne and Stati'rar, stock 
names irf melodramatic romauce. When 
a romance writer hangs the world on the 
capriee of a woman, he chooses a Mandand 
or Statira for his heroine. Mandand of 


k Croat. Statfxa was daugh¬ 

ter of Darius the Petsian, and wife of 
Alexander the Great. 

• *» Indian tribe of Ilacota, 

m ^ United States, noted for their skill 
m honaanaiuhip. • 

UMiMhnaaiW Cartwtm* 
tonsfallow, M»snetltn$ (lS«a. 


Mandeville, any one who draws 
the long-bow; a flam. Sir John Man- 
deville tMcm,'.dB.vU\^ an English travel¬ 
ler, pnbhshed a narrative of his vo> ages, 
which abounds in the most extravagant 
Actions (1300-1373). 

Ob: h« hi k modem MandeeUle. At Oiiford b« vm 
klwk>'idHuiiguIilMd by ttu fncetlooe «n>eaiUoa«f 
Botuieer.* —&nmel Poote, The I4ar, ii. 1 fl7Sl). 

Matidcville (Hemard cte), a licentious, 
deistical writer, author of The 
Untnasked (1709), Free Thoughts on he- 
Ivfwn (1712), Fable of the Bees (1714), etc. 
(1070-1733). 

Man'drabuPs Offering, one that 
decreases at every repetition. Mandrabul 
of Samos, having discovered a gold-mme, 
offered a golden ram to Juno for the dis¬ 
covery. Next year he offered a silver 
one, the third year a bra/en une, and the 
fourth year nothing. 

Mandrag'ora, a narcotic and love- 
philicr. 

Nur iK>pp>, normnndnigota, 

Nor all tne dinw.jr v}'nip« of (ha world 
Can e^(.r nviTrtiii (lire to that sme* sleep 
VV liirli thou ono'14 jasteniat 

Shokespenro, Othean, act 111 sc. 3 (IdU). 

Hue the rTgmin made )ou drunLen, 
h uhlng ut maiidraBm' 

bln. Bromun;;. fleaS Pan, ii. 

Mandricardo, king of Tartary, son 
of Agrican. Mandricardo wore Hector's 
cuirass, married DorUlis, and was slain 
by Koge'ro in single combat.—Bojardo, 
Orhtmlo Innamorato (1493) ; Ariosto, Or- 
lamh Furtoso (1516). 

Mandriccardo, a knight * wlioto 
adventures are recorded by Banthoua 
{hlandriccartio, etc., i. 70, 71). 

Manduce (2 syl.), the idol Gluttony, 
venerated by the Gastroraters, a plople 
whose god was their belly. 

It !>■ a monstrous Awre;. . it« eves ikie blsgur than 

ib belly, and lb bead burger than aU tha rest of Its bod). 

. . . haring a goodly paw of wide Jatn lined niUi two 
rwn of teeth, whkh. b> the mngtc of twine, are nunle to 
clash, chatter, and latUe one again*t the other, as the 
laws of St Clemetit’s dragon on ht Mark's proMutoi at 
Mets.—Bobclob, i^siitaernel, Iv 59 (1545). 

Mauette (,Dr,), of Beauvais. He 
had been imprisoned eighteen years, and 
had gradually lost hia memory. After 
his release he somewhat recovered it, 
but any train of thought connected with 
his prison life produce a relapse. Whilo 
in prison, the doctor mode shoes, and, 
whenever the relapse occurred, his desire 
for cobbling returned. 

iMeie Manetie, the lormg, golden¬ 
haired, blue-eyed daughter of Dr. Moi- 
nette. She marries Charles Darnav. 

I laKtaMwattabadsfaiwlNidtirtththaidtaiulareapacnri 
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et ltiUi» Mki tolttlBg lUeU Into an espnaslon that •mi 
Wt nuno OB* of parplcxtt;. or wonOar, <» «r 

bright flmd atteii^u, though It included all 
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Mil^lid bright ibcod atteii^ii, though It included all 
tbaloor ocfaretahnu.—C, Dkhciu, A Tale Two (MttM. 
L4(18B»K 


Sfoney or Manny {Sir Waiter), n 
natiye o£ wlgium, who came to England 
as page to Philippa queen of Edward III. 
When he first began his career of arms, 
he and sonic young coinpaoions of his 
own age put a black patch over tlieir left 
eye, and vowed never to remove it till 
they had performed some memorable act 
in tte French wars (died 1372). 

With whom our Mane> hero deservetllj doth .-tund. 
Which fii»l tn^ciitiir o( tit it <.i<ur,i.;ouuii buiil 

Who rlo4!il tliMr left ries up, to never to be freed 
nil there tlM.> had iiclueved tome high ailventuroin deed. 

Draiton. /‘ol^elbton, xiul (1613>. 


The good spirit is svmboliaed by ah egg. 
and the evil one by a serpeDt.-^Long- 
fcUow, /ffaurafAa, xiv. 

As when tlw «vii Manitou that drio* 

. Th‘ Ohio Boods, conwmee them bi hit It«, 

CampboU, Oertrude «f n'l/amina, i. 17 (1806). 

MianliiiB, sumamed Tort^uatus, tho 
Roman consul. In the Iwatm war, he 
gave orders that no Roman, on pain of 
death, should engage in single combat. 
One of the Latins having provoked 
young Alanlius by repeated insults, he 
slew him ; but when the young man took 
tlie spolLs to his father, 'Manlius ordered 
him to be put to death for violat^ tho 
commands of his supoiior officer .—£oman 
Story, 


MLan'i^ed. {Cunnt), son of Sig'is- 
mund. Ilo tells himself to the prince 
of darkness, and receh ed from him reven 
spirits to do hit bidding. They wore the 
spirits of ‘‘earth, ocean, air, night, 
mountolDS, winds, and the star of his 
own destiny.” Wholly without human 
sympathies, the count dwelt in splendid 
solitude among the Alpine Mountains. 
He once loved the beautiful As'tarte (2 
and, after her murder, went to the 
hall of Arima'nijs to see her. 'I’hc spirit 
of Astarte informed him that he would 
die the following day ; and when .asked 
if she loved him, she'sighed “ Manfred,” 
and vanished.—llyron, Manfred (1B17). 

*#* Byron sometimes makes Astarte 
two syllable., and sometimes three. The 
Usual ]>roDunciation is As.tar-U. 

l/Beingerton {The laird of), John 
Armstrong, an old warrior who witnesses 
the national combat in Liddesdale > alley 
between his own son (the Scotch cham> 
mqp) and Foster (the Englinh champion). 
The laird's son is vanquished.—Sir W. 
Scott, 'The iMiritb Jock (time, Eli/abetJi). 

Maniche'an (4 syl.), a disciple of 
ManCs or Mnnachee the Persian h^‘re- 
siarch. The Manichcans believe in two 
opposing principles—one of good and the 
other of evil, 'fheodora, wishing to ex¬ 
tirpate these heretics, put 100,0<i0 of them 
to the sword. 

Y«t would die moke fliH in.mf a ManlclieAu. 

B)rToa, Von Juan, vi. S (1834). 

Manlcon, a species of nightshade, 
supposed to produce madness. 

Man'ito or jkTani'toi^ the Great 
^irit of the North American Indians. 
Tasse Indians acknowledge two supreme 
Sp^ts—a spirit pf good and a spirit of 
eiriL The former they call GitchS- 
«nd the latter JfcUchi-Manito, 


Man'lius Capitoli'nuB, consul of 
Rome n.c. 392, then military tribune. 
After the battle of Allia (3^), seeing 
Rome in the power of the Gauls, he 
threw himself into the capitol with 1000 
men, surprised the Gauls, and put them 
to the sword. It was for this achieve¬ 
ment he was called Capitohnus. Sub¬ 
sequently he wa.a charged with aiming 
at sovereignly, and was hurled to death 
from tlic Tarpeian Rock. 

**♦ Lafosse (IfiOS) has a tragedy called 
Manliud Capitolinu?, and ‘‘ Manlius” was 
one of the favourite characters of Talma 
the French actor. Iiafosse's drama is an 
imitation of Otway's tragedy of Venice 
Treservcd-{ 1682). 

Manly, the lo\er of lady Grace 
Townlj' sister-in-law of lord Townly. 
!Manly is the cousin of sir Franms 
Wronghead, whom he saves from utter 
ruin. He is noble, judicious, upright, 
and sets all things right that are going 
wrong.—^Yanbmgh and Cibber, The Pro- 
voked Jfu^tnd (1728). 

The AiIilraM And manner of Dennhi Delane (1700-1763} 
were wxy anil invIUs; and heexielled lu thewtU-bred 
man, such as " aLuilj.’’—f. Davies. 

Mardy, “ the plain dealer.” An honest, 
surly sea-captain, who thinks every one 
a rascal, and believes himself to be no 
better. Manly forms a good contrast to 
Olivia, who is a consummate hyiiocrite 
of most unblushing elfrontery. 

"Counterfeit honoare,** eajrs Ii|an])'> "«0I net be 
emrent with me, Iwei)^ the man, netble tIUee. "tie 
not tbe king's stanu, can make the metal better or 
heavier.'*—U^cherijr, Tike JUaln Veater, i. 1 (UST]. 

Manly, the plain dealer, is a copy 
of Molikre’s “ Misanthrope,” the prototype 
of which was the due de Montaan^tf 

Manly \Captain), the fianc/ of Ar*" 
bella ward of justice Day ^ 
heiress. 
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t Ulw him moeh—JMMMM plain and honoat. 

iluM. PUitanott)^ In All uotiaclamia. 

V, fCn^hi Th€ Uomtt TMna. 

Manly {Colonel}, a bluff, honest soldier, 
to vrbom honour is dearer than life. 
'I be hero of the drama.—^Mrs. Onilivre, 
ne Beau*» Ihust (1708), 

‘M’a.nn (i/rs.), a dishonest, grasping 
v'oman, who ke^ a branch workhouse, 
IS here children were farmed. Oliver 


count entertains a base passion for her, 
and, getting Manrieo into his itowcr, con¬ 
demns him to death. Leonora promises 
the count to give herself to him if he 
will spare the life of Manrieo. He con- 
Bents, bnt while he goes to release his 
nephew,” Leonora sucks poison from a 
ring and dies. Manrieo, on perceiving 
Ihis, dies also.—^Verdi, II TrovaWrS (an 
opera, 18o3), 


'I wist was sent to her child-farm. Mrs. 
Mann systematically stan-ed the Children 
placed under her charge.—C. Dickons, 
(iliver Tmat (1887). 

MaJinaia, goddess of retribution, 
TKc word in Italian means “an axo.” 

All In » tMTible momnit cmne the 

nmt Imadowii rAolus feiui>, ciulnl the pla) 

0‘ the foil, amt hniiiKht MantifUa on tho !iii)(;e 
A, Srowubig, The lintj} anil th limfc ill (date 
ot the Kttii}’, 1187} 

li/Caniiering (Gioj) or colonel 3Ian- 
ncring. ' 

Mrs. Manneriny (nCc Sophia Well- 
wood), wife of Guy Manner!ng. 

Jutia Afnnru'Hwj, daughter of Guv. 
She marries captain liertram. “ Hailier 
a hare-brained girl, but well de-erving llie 
kindei-t regards ” (act i. 2 of ilie drama- 
ti/cd version). 

MV Paul Mannerimj, uncle to 
Miinncting.—Sir W. Scott, Guy J/<i}4JU'i- 
tny (time, George II.). 

*** Scott’s talc of Ou'i Maiitu riH'j h'i’i 
bten dranuttked by Daniel Terry. 

Sfltftno'a, the fahnlous capital of h'.l 
Dorn'do, ttio houses of which city were 
luofed with gold. Kl Dorado was saitl 
to be silnatetY on the west i-hfirc of lake 
I’arime, at Ihs mouth of a large river. 


Manoll rXiSCaut, the heroine of a 
; Flench novel entitled Jiisimre dc C/icvttlier 
ly^csyraiuf et dc Miinon Lrsrot, by A. F. 
i|rev«8t (1733). Manon is tlie “fair mis- 
khief ” of the stitry. Her charms seduce 
and win the chevalier des Gricu?:, who 
marries her. After marriage, the selfish 
mistr^s becomes converted into the taith- 
fuj wife, who follows her husband into 
diBgi^e and banishment, and dies by his 
® * “*4^® wilds of America. 

« i?*® object of this novel, like that 
Chmif/ids, by Dumas fils 
ts to show how true-hearted, how 
self-saciificing, how atti^tive, a fiUe de 
lote may bo. 


anpposed sen of Azu- 
M the gijisy, hut in reality the eon 
Uaram (brother of the conte 
LconoTa is in love with him 


di Luna). 
. but the 


Man’s, a fashionable coffee-house in 
the reign of Charles II. 

JilaHs {'I7ie count of), Roland, nephew 
of ('harlcmagne. He is also called the 
“ knight of Hlaives.” 

Mansel (Sir Eihcard), lieutenant of 
the Tower of London. 

Litihi Mansd, wife of sir Edward.—Sir 
W. Scott, Fortunc'i of Xojcf (time, .James 

I. ). 

Mansfield (The Mdicr of), a hu- 
niorou><, good-natureil countryman, who 
offered Henry VIII. hospitality when he 
li.Hil lost himself in a hunting expedition. 
'IIn- niilkr gave the king half a bed wiih 
Ills son Richard. Next morning, the 
coiutiers wore bniught to the cottage by 
undct-kcepers, and Henry, in nierrj' pin, 
kTiiglilcil ins host, who thus became sir 
John t’ooklc. He then made him “over¬ 
seer o1 Mierwoocl Forest,” with a salarj* 
of 10(1(1 macks a year.—IJ. Dodsley, The 
Kniif tnul the Miller of Mansfield (1737). 

1 n tho ballad called Toe Knuj and 
the Mtlh'r of Mamfiehl, the king is Henry 

II. , and there arc several other poifits of 
dificrcnce between the ballad and the 
jilay. In (he play, Cockle hears a gun 
iircd, and goes out to look for poachers, 
win n he lays hold of the king, but, being 
‘sitisfied that he is no [loaeher, he takes 
him home. In tlic ballad, the king ont- 
iide& his lords, gets lost, and, meeting the 
ntjdler, asks ot him a night's lodging. 

on the miUer feels satisfied with tJie 
face and bearing of the stranger, he 
entertains him right hospitably. He 
gives him for supper a venison pasty, 
but lolls him on no account to toll the 
king “that they made free w ith his deer.” 
Aiiiithcr point of difference is this: In 
tho play, the courtiers ato seized by tlie 
undcr-keepers, and brought to Cockle's 
house; but in the ballad they track the 
king and appear before him next morning. 
In tue play, fiie king settles on sir John 
Coekle 10(10 marks; m-the ballad, £800 a 
year.—Percy, SeUmes, III. ii. 20. 

(Of course, as DodMey introdu^ the 
**nimg of a gun,” he was obliged to 
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[Surysosiom, th« favourite of the vUli^et 
nrjiio of disappointed hope, and riio 




Pnom CShrysostom’s fate, learn to abhor 
Muodls, t^t common enemy of man, 
(vho80 b^uty and cruelty are both in 
Iho oxtaeme.—Cervantes, Don Quixote^ 

I, ii. 4 , 6 ( 1605 ). 

Majroetllin d« Peyras. The cheva¬ 
lier to whom the baron de Peyras gave 
up hie CHtates when ho retired to Grenoble, 
lie Peyroa eloped with lady Ernestine, 
but soon tired of her, and fell in love with 
his Gousin Margaret, the baton's daugh¬ 
ter.—El. swirling, The Gold-Mine or The 
M^er of Orenooto (1854). 

Harcalli'na, daughter of Rocco 
jailer of tiie State prison of Seville. She 
fell in love with Fidelio, h(‘r father's 
servant; but this Fidelio turned out to be 
Ticonora, wife of the State prisoner Fer- 
nnndo Eiorestan.—Beethoven, Fidelio (an 
opera, 1791), 

Marcello, in Meyerbeer’s opera of 
Lei ilu^tenots, unites in marriage Valcn- 
ti'na and Raoul (1896). 

Mtrccdlo^ the pseudonym of Uie duchess 
of ('astiglionfi Colonna, widow of the 
due t'harles de OastigliouH Aldiovandi. 
The best works of this noted sculptor 
are “ Tht Gorgon,” ** Marie Antoinette," 
“ Iff cate," and the “Pythia"in bronze. 
Bom 1837. 

MaroeQuB (Jf. Claiuilus), called 
“ The Sword of Rome," Fabius “ Cunc- 
tator" was “The Shield o£ Rome." 

MnrcelUttSs an officer of Denmark, to 
whom the ghost of the murdered king ap¬ 
peared before it presented itself ttt prince 
Hamlet.—Shakespeare, Ifamiet (lolXi). 

MaroMoneBS (T’Ac), the half-starved 
girl-of-oil-work, in the service of Samp- 
bon Braes and hia sister Sally. She was 
bo lonesome and dull, that it afforded her 
relief to peep at Mr, Swiveller even 
through the 'keyhole of hia door, 'iliough 
«o dirty and lU cared for, “the mar- 
TOiOnoss" was sharp-witted and canning. 
*u Swiveller who called her 

^ffchioncBB," when she played 
with him, “b^use it seemed 
pleasant" to play with a 
d<wn«st»« alevy 
Ob. ivii.), liVhfin jDiek Swiveller was 
eU 
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7 MARDI-GRAS. 


Marchmont (Mss Matilda)^ the con¬ 
fidante of Julia Mannering.—Sir W, 
Scott, Qutj Mannering (time, George U.), 

Maroian, armourer to count Robert 
of Paris.—Sir W. Scoi^ Coant J2wrf of 
Farts (time, Rufus), 

Marck (Wiltiam de ?a), a French 
nobleman, called “The 'Wild Boar of 
Ardennes ” (Saniflier des Ardennes ).—Sir 
W. Scott, QitcMtin Durward (time, Edward 
IV.). 

Marcliffe ( Tlteophilus), pseudonym 
of William Godwin (author of Ca/ch 
W/Zhtirtis, 1750-1836). 

Marcomonic War, a war carried 
on by the Marcomanni, under the leader- 
slii[) of Maroboduus, who made himself 
muster of Bohemia, etc. Maroboduus 
was defeated by Arininius, and bis con¬ 
federation broken up (a-d. 20 ). In tlie 
second (Jliristian century a new war broke 
out beUv'cen the Maicuraanni and the 
Romans, wliioli lasted thirteen years. In 
A.i). 180 peace was purchased by the 
Konianb, and the war for a time ceased. 

Marcoa de Obregon, the hero of a 
Spanish romanee, from which Leaoge has 
borrowed veiy' freely in liis Gil Fios.— 
Vicente Es]>inol, TiWii del Escudero Marcos 
de Obregon (1618). 

Marculf and Salomon or “ The 
Fool and the Philosopher.” Mareulf the 
fool, who had delivered Salomon from 
captivity, outwits “the sage” by Imavery 
and cunning.—Strieker, from a German 
poem, twelfth century. 

Marcus, son of Calo of IJtica, a 
warm-hearted, impulsive young man, 
pas.sionately in love witli Lucia daughter 
of Lucius; but Lucia loved the more 
temperate brother, Portius. Marcus was 
slain by Cicsar’s soldiers when they in¬ 
vaded Utica. 

Mniviik i« fnrlMi., wild In hlf complalttta; 

1 heu with a secret kind bt dieod. 

And treutble at his sehcinene* of tamper. 

Addisoa, oua, i. I arm 

Mardi-Gra>s (Le), the last day of the 
carnival, noted in Paris for the travestie 
of a Roman procession marcliing to offer 
an ox in bacriiice to the gods. The ox, 
which is always the “prize ” beast of the 
season, is decorated with gilt horns and 
fillet round its head, mock priests witix 
axes, etc., march beside it, a band with 
all sorts of tin instruments or instruments 
of thin brass follow, and Uctors, ete., fiU 
up the procession. 

Tm» It* SM cn vtatU d* la eUto 

Xm mwduaidt dsM OM contona 




^lAKDONIUS. i 


I*our >tB nwner aus ToHarlM, 

Att NikkU-0)«b, dmnt )e rot 
Et Mils Ics veiiitre *«s boiielierlcx 

Jvtm Aeanas nw finmuo, eh. Im ' J'aimerali oiienx 

In toK taoonr que voir monrlr inei> txnuK 
nma Itupont, 

ICardonius (Captain), in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s drama called A Kinj or 
JlTo Kinq (1619). 

Mareschal of Mareschal Wells 
(Tmng), one of the Jacobite conspirators, 
under tlie loadersliip of Mr. Kichard re 
laird of Ellicslaw.—Sir W. Scott, 2he 
Black Duarf (time, Anne). 

lU[arfi'sa» an Indian queen.—Bojardo, 
Orlando Innanioruio (149o), and Ariosto, 
Orlando Furmo (1516). 

Ifarforio’s Statue. This statue 
lies on the ground in Borne, and u ii'> at one 
time used for libels, lampoons, and je^-ts, 
but was nercr so much u-ed a<- IVs,join’s. 

Margar'elon (4 spL), a Tioj.m hem 
of modem fable, -who performed deed' of 
Diar\'cllcus braver>’. L\ dgate, in his !. A • 
of Trotf^ (151.1), calls him a son of I’liam. 
According to this authority, M'ir.;arclon 
attacked Achilles, and fell by his hand. 

^ KEargaret, only cliild and heirf ss of 
sir Giles Overreach. Her fatlier set Ins 
heart on her marrying lord Ln\cl, fur the 
eumnnt of his ambition was to sec her a 
jieeress. But Margaret wa.s modest, and 
could see no hapjuness in ill-assorted 
marriages; so she rcniained faithful to 
Tom Allworth. the man of her choice. 

■— ^Massinger, A Aoio Way to Fay Old 
Btbls (1,628). 

ITargaret, wife of Vandunke (2 
the dmnken burw'oniasfer of Bruges.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ihe Jh.fpvi' 
Bush (1622). 

Margaret (Ladye), « the flower of 
Teviot," daughter of tlie duoiiess Mar- 
garet aud lord Walter Scott of Branksonio 
Hall. The ladye Margaret was beloved 
by Henrj' of Gian^fown, whose tainilv* 
bad a deadly feud with that of Soott. 
(too day, the elfin page of lord Cranstown 
enveiglcd the heir of Branksome Hall 
(then ft lad) into the woods, where the 
bpy fell into the hands of the Southerners. 
The captors then miirched with JOOO men 
against the castle of the widowed dticho<,s 
but being told by a spy that DouglmV, 
with 10,000 men, was coming to the 
meue, on amngement was made to 
dedde by single combat whether the bov 
fllionld become king Edward’s poge, or lie 
delivered op into the hands of hi$ mother 
Hie Englisli champion (sir Richard Miis- 
gmFe) Ml by tlie hand of sir William 
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I^lomine, and ttie boy was delivered to 
his mother. It was then discovered that 
sir William was in reality lord Cranstown, 
who claimed end received the hmd of tiio 
fair Margaret as his reward.~>Sir W, 
bcott, Bag of the Aast Minstrel (J805). 

MaaAgaret^ the heroine of Goethe’s Faust, 
Faust nrist encounters her on her return 
from church, faU,s in love ivith her, and 
seduces her. Overcome with shame, she 
destroys the infant to which she gives 
birth, and is condemned to death. Faust 
attempts to save her, and, gaining ad¬ 
mission to her cell, fluda her liuddled up 
on a bed of straw, singing, like OjihcUn, 
Wild snatches of ancient ballads', her 
reason ftidcd, and her death at hand. 
Fuust trios to pcr»iuidc tJie mad girl to 
flee with him, but in vain. At last the 
d.iy of c\ecution arrives, and with it 
MejiliihtopU'cles, possionle.ss and grim. 
I'aust is hurried off, and Margaret is left 
to her fate. Margaret is often called bv 
the i>et diminutive “Gretchen,” and in 
the opera “Margheri'ta” (o.c.).—<3octhe. 
Fauit (1790). ’ 

'^h ikesMore lias drawn no gurb portrait ai that of Mar. 
ruet ; BO fcuch iwculiar untmi of ihUiJon, stmidlrttv. 
boHiWiAM^ iwd AKcbery. The iMiert} and Oiferior sortal 
|«>.iUoii of Muraarot aia never lost siiiht of—siie never lie- 
Climes iin atntrarliaii. It la love atone wbloh Iibv 
above her alatioo.-tewes nw 

Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk 
celebrity, born at Xacton, in that county, 
in 17Ta; the title and heroine of a tale by 
tlie Rev, R. Cobbold. She falls in love 
I with a smuggler named Will Laud, and 
in 1797, in order to reach him, steals a 
horse from Mr. J, Cobbold, brewer, of 
Ipswich, in whose service she had lived 
much respected. She dresses bersolf 
in the groom’s clotheg, and makes her 
Avay to London, whore she is detected 
while selling the horse, and is jnit in 

S ri'OD. She id sentenced to death at the 
uffolk ossi/cs—a sentence afterwards 
conimuted to one of seven years' transpor¬ 
tation, Owing to a diflicultv in sending 
prisoners^ to Xew South M'oles, she is 
confined in Ipswich jail; but Arom hem 
she makes her escape, joins Laud, who 
is shot in her defence. Margaret is re- 
cafituTcd, and again sentenced tc deatli, 
which is for the si'cond time cowunnted 
to transportation, tliis time for Ufa, and 
she arrives at Fort Jackson in 1801. 
Here, by her good bebavionr, she obtoina 
a free mrdon, and ultimately monies a 
former lover named John Barry, who bad 
emigrated aiftl risen to a high pcsitron in 
the colony. She died, much respected* 
intbeyear 18-lJ. « 
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MlUTKoret Finch, queen of the 
IPpfitflB. Sbe was born at Sutton, in 
KhA (1031), and flbally settled in Nor¬ 
way. From a constant habit of sitting 
on the ground, with her chin on her knees, 
she was unable to stand, and when dead 
was buried in a square box; 1740, aged 
109 years. 

IflCaTgaret G-ibson, afterwards 
called jPatterif a famous Scotch cook, 
who was employed in Uic palace of James 
I. She was bom in the reign of <}uoen 
Elizabeth, and died June 26, 1739, either 
136 or 141 years of age. 

Margaret Xiambum, one of the 
servants of Mary qrieen of Scots, who 
undeitook to avenge the death of her 
royal mistress. Fur this end, she dressed 
in man’s clothes and carried two pistols— 
one to shoot queen Elizabeth and the 
other herself. She had reached the 
garden where the queen was walking, 
when she accidentally drojjpcd one of the 
pistols, was seized, carried before the 
queen, and frantically told lur talc. 
When the queen asked'how she c.\pertcd 
to be treated, Margaret replied, “ A judge 
would condemn me to death, but it w^iild 
be more royal to grant me pardon.” The 
queen did so, and wo hear no more of 
tills fanatic. 

Margaret Simon, dauglitcrof Mar¬ 
tin Simon the miller of (irenoblc; a 
brave, beautiful, and noble girl.—E. 
Stirling, The or Miller of 

Grenoble (1851). 

Margaret Street, Portman Square, 
London. ^ So called from Margaret, 
only child of Edward second eail 
of Oxford and Mortiiher. (Sec Ukn- 

TICK.) 


Margeuret of Anjou, widow of king 
Henry vl. of England. She presents 
herself, di^uised as a mendicant, in 
Strasburg Cathedral, to I’hilipson (».c. 
the earl of Oxford).—Sir W. Scott, 
of Qeierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Margaret’s Qbost, a ballad by 
ga^d Mallet (1724). William courted 
the mr Margaret, but jilted her ; he 
love, but broke his promise; 
aaia her face was fair, her lips sweet, and 
bet eyes bright, but left the face to pule, 
•he ey^ to weep, and the maid to 
«^JUBh and die. Her ghost appeared 
to mm at night to rebuke kis heartless- 
aeW} ai^ next morning, WiUiam left his 
.bed ravang mad, hied mm to Margaret’s 


grave, thrice called her by name, “and 
never word spake more.” 

Wa dull haw ballada mada ot It within tvn> monthi, 
wtttng forUi how a young squire becaiua a aervins-inan of 
low (i^w. otul it wJU be stuck up with Jfurparsc'e 
Qhott agaliut the walls of etery ruttaM In the countiy, 
—1. Biikerstoff, lot* in a yWaga (17^. 

Margaretta, a maiden attached to 
Robin. Her father wanted her to marry 
“a stupid old man, because he was rich;” 
so she ran away from home and lived as 
a ballad-singer. Robin emigrated for 
three years, and mode his fortune. He 
was wrecked on the coast of Cornwall on 
his return, and met Margaretta at the 
house of Farmer (3rop his brother-in-law, 
when the acquaintance was renewed. 
(See No Son<., etc.)—Iloarc, JVb Song 
no Su2>per (1754-1834), 

Margarit'ta (7>onna), a Spanish 
hcirch-^, “fair, young, and wealthy,” 
who resolves to marry that she may 
the more freely indulge her wantouness. 
She selects Leon for her husband, because 
she thinks him a milksop, whom she 
ran twist round her thumb at plea'^uro; 
but no sooner is l^eon married than he 
shtnvH himself the master. By ruling 
with great firmness and aifcetioii, ho wins 
the t'Hleom of every one, and the wanton 
coquette becomes a mode»>t, devoted, and 
obedient wife.—Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Huic a Wife and Have a Wife (1640). 

Margory (Anotf), the old nurse of 
lailv Eveline Berenger “ the betrothed.” 
—Sir W. Scott, The Betrothed (time, 
Ilenrj’ II.). 

MargHeri'ta, a simple, uncultured 
girl, of great fabcin.ition, seduced by 
Fau.st. Marghcrila killed the infant of 
her shame, and was sent to jail for so 
doing. In jail she lost her reason, and 
was condemned to death. When Faust 
visited her in prison, and tried to per- 
%uade her to dee with him, she refused. 
Faust was carried off by demons, and 
Margherita was borne by angels up to 
heaven; the intended moral being, that 
the repentant sinner is triumphant.— 
(zonnod, Banst e Marghcrt^a (1850). 

Margherl’ta di Valois, daughter 
of Catherine de Medicis and Henri II. of 
Franco. She married Henri k Bearmie 
(afterwards Henri IV, of France). It was 
during the wedding solemnities of Mar¬ 
gherita and Henn that Catherine de 
Medicis carried out the massacre of the 
French huguenots. The bride was at a 
ball dnxing this horrible slaughter.-^ 


lOSGIANA. GIO V AUTA. 


M^yerbeert Lea ffuguenctsox Gh UgmoUi 


%* Ftanpus I. used to call bor la 
MeowurUe des M<irguer%t&> ( * Ihe Pearl 
of Peaiia’*)* 

UCargia'na (Qwtn), a niiipsulnian, 
and mortal enemvof the hre-^orsluppirs 
Itoce Ab'^ad beciiue her sla^ c, but, bi ins^ 
stoles by the (f Bebram, uab 

earned oflp. The qmen gwe chasf to the 
ship, Assad was thrown o%orburd, and 
swam to shore 'Jhcquetn with «n nun 
dem md(d back her sine di‘>c »< red that 
Ae^d was a piinoc and t1 d Jub Inlt- 
brother was kin^ of the tif\ to which 
she had come, wh«r«ui m the mimid 
him, and earned him h me to her own 
dominions — Bdiin Ay/db ( ‘ \mgiid 
and A^sad ’) » 


Margutte (3 v//), a 1 w minth d, 
▼nlgar giant tfn fee high witli tnor- 
moua sppetiU and < f tin ,^r sse b e n 
Buolity ITo died of hughttr n vf mg a 
monkov pulling on ii*. bo« t Pnh i, 
M&^qante ?< 

Chalrha*’, the II nun «-> ih ner dud 
of laughtei (Sec Lvi r irii xi 1 


Marhatis C^/), i knigld if thr 
Round lablc, i Kings "son md Ir *lur 
of the queen ot fiolind IMun sir 
Mark king of (oniwsll refused to pa\ 
truage to Anguish king (t Inland, sir 
Marhans was sent to dels «ir Mark ind 
all his knights to single comb it ^<o one 
dur^t go igainst him , but I nstrain b lul, 
if Mark would knight him, he woul I 
defend his cause In the coiiilat, sir 
Tnstram was \ictorious With lu 
sword he eut through his idiersirv s 
helmet and brun pan, and Ins bword 
stuck so fa t m thr bone ih it he had t > 
pull thuee before he ciuld t‘ctncatc it 
nir Marhaus c ntmed to get haek to 
Iieland, but soon died - bir 1 Alilor>, 
Hiatni! ,/ IrUi. Atfhi , ii 7, ^ (1170)#. 

*** birMarhaus canad iwhiU ‘jIiu Id , 
but as he hat«d womm, twihe dimsds 
spat there n, to &howr how tlie> dis¬ 
honoured hiiu.—Ditti, pt 1 7o 


Mana» a lads m attendance on 
pmeess of France I ongai ille, i j o; 
wrd in the smte of Icrdinind king 
Jfavajrre, asks her to niairy him, but 

r ra her answer for tweht mtni 
this LongaviLle repbes, “111 t 
patience, but the time is long 
auuna znakee anawei^, “ The iikcr y( 
lf«r taller are so young.”—Sh^espe 
Labour's Lest (IfiM). 


Marta, the waiting-woman ei the 
countess 01ma>—Shakespeare. 3\oelf& 
Iftffht (1614). 

Marta, wife of rredenck the mo 
natural and lieentioub brother of Al- 
phonso king of Naples She is a wirttums 
lady, and appears m strong contrast to 
her infamous husband —Beaumont and 
Fletcher, A Wtje for a Month (16S4). 

Mum, daughter and only child of 
lliorow good a wealthy London merchant. 
Sho IS in lov e with George Barnwell, her 
father’s apprentice, but George is exe¬ 
cuted for robber} and murder—George 
Lillo, George JbarmteU (17J2). 

A dilnir in in int t r Dw tl 1 ou th« utor flTSS-irSO]. 
an 1 1 Ur .mmI him that bnine fortr %«ttn ago like 
1. f iv< fciirnweU I wrookcd my in-wter to suiw Iti* 
ui b( iindc 1 1 xtravet. in e c.i a Miltwood 1 took her to 
acpvo rierf rmuiee vhi hm shocked me timt Iroind 
t > break the lonnn bun and n turn to the path of vlrtm 
1 k pt my reMiUiUon replwcd the money I had ttaiea 
and f I i 0 Mxna in t y master* dwi^ter I 
haiprowl ft £l KWaffixed to jouriiime InmyvUlaad 
Uetanuit —1 Ihoin chrorttUutif Crime 

Matn, Ibe wanl of sir Peter Teazle. 
She IS in Imt with Charles Surface, 
whom she ultimate!} niame^i —Shendao, 
wl tor Sctndal (1777) 

Vt 11 , ‘ the maid of the Oaks,” 
bn light up as the wanl of Oldworth of 
Olilworth Oak- 1 , but is in reality his 
daughter and hoircbs. Alaria is engaged 
to sir ITari} Groicby, and Hurry saysi 
‘ She IS the most rhanningest, sweet^t, 
dilinlittulest, mildest, beautilulest, mo- 
de-'ttst, gcntcelcst }oung creature in the 
w (rid Burgoyne, I%e Maid of the 

00 

Marit, a maiden whose, banns were 
forbidden “ b\ the curite of the pansh 
who publislu d them in consequence of 
which, Maria lost her wits, and used 
t) Sit on the roadside near Mouhnes 
(2 syl.), playing on a pipe vesper hymns 
to tlK virgin Sho led by a ribbon a 
little dog named feilvio, of t^ucil She 
was lerj icalous, for at one time she had 
a favourite goat, that forsook her.-— 
bb me, Sentimental Journey ClTbd). 

Matta, p foundling, discovered 
Sulpizio a sergeant of the 11th fcgr*' 
mont of Napoleon’s Grand Aci&y» and 
adopted by mo regiment as their 
ter. Tomo, a T^lcse, saved her 
and frll m love with her, but just as they 
were about to be mamed the marcluottesi 
of Berkenfield claimed the fohodUhf M 
her owm daughter, and the sutfleiM^ 
had to quit the regiment for 
After a time, the oastJe wm fakeix ly 
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Ften<di| and alilion^h the mardiioneas 
had promised Maxia in marriage to 
another, she consented to her union with 
Tonio, who had risen to the rank o£ a 
'fi^d-’Officer. — Ooniaetti, ha Mjlia del 
Saggimento (an opera, 1840). 

XCaxia [Xtolawal],, daughterof colonel 
Ddaval. Plighted to Mr. versatile, but 
just preivious to the matriage Mr. Versa¬ 
tile, by the death of his father, came 
into a large fortune and baronetcy. The 
marriaTO was deferred; Mr. (now sir 
George) Versatile went abroad, and became 
a moo of fusbion. They met, the attach¬ 
ment was renewed, and the marriage 
conaummated. 

SwMtn«)n And nniira plajrd upon her rmintcn lOru 
Mnwu the deliebt of borfrleiKb. tho adjn’intion ut the 
wrid. anti the roveted of evoiy e,e loversui fortune mil 
faddon eontsndei) for hor haud, but site had ht.tonnl liir 
)iaBrt.<-.Kolci«fb Ut't Jfuoh to Btamt, v. U (ITSO). 

Maiiili nViLPisro], daughter of sir 
Jasper Wilding. She is in love with 
Beaufort; and being promised in marriage 
against her will to (leorge Phil pot, dis¬ 
gusts him purposely by her billincss. 
fieorge refuse! to marry her, and •’be 
‘rives her hantl to Beaufort.—^Miirjdiy, 
The Citizen (1767). 

Maria Theresa Panza, wife of 
Saucho l*nn/.n. Shei^ hoinetinu** c.inec. 
Waria, and somethne^ Thereja.—Cer¬ 
vantes, Von Quixote (JC0f>). 

Mariano Force (Zr). S;an;*rellp, 
a rich man of »i4, promises mainage to 
Borimenc (3 a girl under ‘20, but, 

having scruples about the matter, con'sulln 
nis friend, two philosophers, and the 
gipsies, from none ot whom can he oljt.un 
riny practjcable advice. At length, he 
overhears Dorimene telling a young lover 
that she only marries Uio old man for his 
money, and that he cannot live above n 
few months ; so tlie old man goes to the 
father, and declines the alliance. On tins, 
the father sends his son to SgauareUe. 
The young man takes with him two 
Bwotds, and with the utmost politeness 
and sang-frorJ requests Mona, to choose 
one. When the old man declines to do 
»0. the young man gives him a thorough 
drubbing, and agam with the utmost 
imliteuess requests the old man to make 
his choice. On his again declining to do 
so, he is again beaten, and at last con¬ 
sents to ratify the marnage.—^Molibrc, Ze 
Mortage Forcer (1664). 

ft pmiccsflj 

^nghter of Alexander and wife of 
lierod the Oroat.” Maxianmd was the 


^ * " ' ' ' . . . . . ^, 1 , , , 

mother of Alexander and AristobnfRaa 
both. ^ whom Herod put to death in « 
fit of jealousy, and then fell into a state 
of morbid madness, in which he :^cied 
he saw MariamnS and heard her asking 
for her sons. 

This has been made the subject 
of several tragedies: e.g. A. Ilaray, 
Mariamne (1623); Pierre Tristan I’Er- 
mite, Mariamno (1640) ; Voltf^e, 
Mariamne (1724). 

Marian, “ the Muses’ only darling,*' 
is Margaret countess of Cumberland, 
sister of Anne countess of Warwick, 

Kftlr Marian, tha Mnwi’ only darttns. 

Wliuae boau^ sbineth a, thp momtng dear. 

With dhtr tifw upon the rows pearling. 

Siienser, t nlin, Plnur t Corm Home Again (ISSBI. 

Marum, “the parson’s maid,” in love 
with Colin Clout who loves Cicely. 
Marian sings a ditty of dole, in which 
‘•he laments for Colin, and says how ho 
gave her once a knife, but “ Woe is me I 
for knives, they teU me, always sever 
love.”—Guy, 7*asfora/s, ii. (1714). 

4/ffrian, “the daughter” of Robert a 
wn'cker, and betrothed to Edward a 
vuung (•ailor. She was fair in person, 
bivine, and holy. Dunng the absence of 
}kh\ ard at sea, a «tnnn arose, and Robert 
went to the coast to look for plunder. 
Marian followed him, and in the dusk 
«s iw ‘■ome one stab anotlier. She thought 
it was Iier father, but it was Black 
Norris. Her father being taken up, 
Mamn gave evidence against him, and 
the old man Wtss oundemned k> death. 
Noms now told Marian be would save 
her father if she would become his wife. 
She made the promise, but was saved 
the mi>iery of the marriage by the arrest 
of Norns for murder.—S. Knowles, The 
JVa'Oijhtcr (1836). 

Marian'a, a lovely and lovable Indy, 
married to Angelo (deputy dtAe of 
Vienna), by chil contract, but not by 
religious rites. Her pleadings to we 
duke for Angelo arc wholly unrivallod. 
— Shakespeare, Measure for Measure 
(1603). 

Timid and dvrlnking before. «he does not nov wait to 
be MteouniKrd iu ber nbt She Is instant and Impor. 
tanate. She doto not leiwon with the dnfce; rhe b^ 
■he imploros —^K. G. White. 

hfariana, sister of Ludovl'co Sforsa 
duke of Milan, and wife of Francesco 
his chief minister of state.—Massinger, 
The Duke of M^n (1622). 

Manatwii daughter of lord Chameyi 
token prisoner 1^ the English, and in 
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lora with Axnold (friend of the Black 
Prince). Just before the battle of Poi- 
tiere, fhiT>fciw£r the Engli&h cause hope^ 
leas, Mariana mduces Arnold to d^ert; 
btit lord Ohamey will not receive him. 
Axnold returns to the English comp, and 
dies in the battle. Lord Chamey is also 
slain, and Mariana dies distracted.— 
Shirley, Edward the Black Prince (1640). 

Mariana, the young lady that I.iorcgold 
the miser wished to marry. As M.'iriana 
was in love with the miser’s uon Frede¬ 
rick, she pretended to be extravagant and 
deeply in debt, which so affected tlic old 
bunks, that he gave her£iH)0U to be let 
off the bargain. Of coure she assented, 
and married Frederick.—H. Fielding, 
The Miser, 

Mariana, the daughter of a Swiss 
buroher, “the most beautiful of womui.'’ 

gentlenesb a smile without a smile, 
a sweetness of look, speech, act.” Leo¬ 
nardo being crushed by an av.ilanche, 
she nursed him through his iUness, and 
they fell in love with eacli other. He 
started for Mantiu, but a us detained for 
two years captive by a gang of thieves ; 
and Mariana follow td him, being unable 
to support life where he was not. In 
Mantua count Flurio fell in lo\e with 
her, and obtained her guardian's con.sent 
to ^eir union; but MarLma refuaed, was 
summoned before the duke (Feriardo), 
and judgment was given against her. 
Leonardo, being present at tlie trial, now 
ihiew off his disguise, and was .acknow¬ 
ledged to<be the real duke, lie assumed 
his rank, married Mariana; but being 
called to the camp, left Ferrardo regent. 
Ferrardo, being a villain, laid a cunning 
scheme to prove Mariana guilty of adul¬ 
tery with Julian St. Pierre, a country¬ 
man : but Leonardo re-fused to believe 
the charge. Julian, who turned out to 
he Mariana's brother, exposed the whole 
plot of Ferrardo, and amply cleared his ' 
sister of the slightest taint or thought of 
a revolt.—S. Knowles, The IFi/s (IB3J). 

Mariana, daughter of the king of 
Thessaly. She was beloved by sir ^ex- 
ander, one of the three sons of St. George 
the patron saint of England. Sir Alex¬ 
ander married her, and became king of 
Thessaly.—Johnson, The Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom, iii, 2, 8, II (1617), 

Afariaxiaiii the Moated Grange, 
a ynting damsel who sits in the moated 
gmoge, looking out for her lover, who 
atfir eoimes; and the burden of her life- 


song is, “My life is dreary, for he 
cometh not; I am aweary, and would that 
I were dead! ” 

The sequel is called Mariana in the 
South, in which the love-lorn maiden 
looks forward to her death, “ when she 
will cease to be alone, to live forgotten, 
and to love forlorn.”—Tennyson, Mariana 
(in two parts). 

Mariana, the lady betrothed to 
Angelo, passed her sorrowful hours “at 
the Moated Grange.” Thus the duko says 
to Ii>abella: 

Haiite }ou tpecdlW to Angelo ... I wlU piesentljr to SU 
Luke’s Ibrre, nt the mo^ed gronge, rosldea the dej^eit 
Mnrutiuk—Shakespeare, Meature/orJUtaiwt, nctlu. sell 
UbuJ). 

Marianne (J sy/.}, a statuette to 
which the red republicans of France pay 
homnEre. It symbolizes the republic, and 
is arrayed in a red Phrygian cap. This 
statuette is sold .at eaftlienware shops, 
and m republican clubs, enthroned in 
glor>', and sometimes it is carried in 
procession to the tune of the Marseillaise. 
(Sec M AUY Annb.) 

The reason seems to be this: Ravailloc, 
the assassin of llenri IV. (the Harmodius 
or Anstogiton ot France), was honoured 
by the red republicans as “ patriot, de¬ 
liverer, and martyr.” This regicide was 
incited to his deed of blood by reading 
the celebrated treatise Be Boqe et Begw 
Institatwne, by Mariana the Jesuit, pub¬ 
lished l.i'Jd (about ten years previously). 
As Mariana inspired fiavaillac “to deliver 
France irom her tyrant" (licnri IV.), 
the name was attached to tlic statuette of 
liberty, and tiic republican party gene¬ 
rally. 

The aisocialion of the name with the 
guillotine favours this suggestion. 

Tiarianne (3 syl.), the heroino of a 
French uo\el so called by Marivaux 
(1686-1763). 

(This novel terminates abruptly, with 
a conclusion like that of 2iadig, “ where 
nothing is concluded.") 

Mariaame [Franval], sister of 
Franval Uie .advocate. She is a beautiful, 
loving, gentle creature, full of the deechi 
of kindness, and brimming over with 
cliarity. Marianne loves captain St. 
Almo, a merchant’s son, and though her 
mother opposes the match as beneath the 
rank of the family, the advocate pleads 
for his sister, and the lovers are duly 
betrothed to each other.—^T. Holcrofi^ 
The JDeaf and Dumb (1785). 

Maridu'uum, i,e. Caer-Mexdia Cohir 
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Oaermarihm)* —Spenser, Fe^ry Queen, 
iii. 8 (1^90). 

SCaile (Countess), the mother of Ul¬ 
rica (a love-daaghter), the father of 
Ulrica being Ernest de Fridberg, **the 
msemer of State.” Marie married count 
D’Osbom, on condition of his obtaining 
the acquittal of her lover Ernest de Frid- 
berg; but the count broke his prontisc, 
and even attempted to get the prisoner 
Bmoibered in his dungeon. His \illainy 
being made known, the king ordered him 
to bo executed, and Emcbt, being set at 
liberty, duly married the countet'S Slarie. 

—^E. Stirling, The Prisoner of State 
<1847). 

Marie de Brabant, daughter of 
Henri III. due de Urabant. She married 
Philippe le Ifardi, king of France, and 
was accused by Labrosi>e of having poi¬ 
soned Philiiipe’s son by his former v, ite. 
Jean de Ilrabani defended the queen's 
innocence by combat, and l>cing the 
victor, Labrosse was hung (1260-1321). 

Ancelot has mode tills the sulijoct of 
an historical poem called J/arit' <LBrabant, 
in six chants (1825). ^ 

Marie Kirikitoun, a -witch, who 
promised tu do a certain task for a lassie, 
in order that she migJit win a husband, 
provided the lassie cither remembered the 
witch's name for a year and a da>, or 
Bubnutted to any punishment she iiiiglit 
choose to inflict. 'The lassie was married, 
and forgot the w'itcli’s name ; but the fay 
-WMheard sinjring, “Uoupa, houpa, Maiio 
Kirikitoun t Nobody will remember my 
name.” The lassie, being able to tell the 
•witch’s name, -was no more troubled.— 
Basque Logeni, 

Grimm has a similar talc, but the name 
is Rumpel-stilzcbcu, and the song was: 

little dteanu my dfUntr diuna, 

RiimpeistiUi bou Is ni/ iitine. , 

Marl’na, daughter of Per'ich^s prince 
af Tyre, bom at sea, where her mother 
Thms’a, as it -u'as supposed, died in 
giving her birth. Prince PericlOs en¬ 
trusted the infimt to Cleon (governor of 
Tarsus) and bis -w'ife Dionys'ia, who 
brought her up excellently well, and she 
b^me most highly accomplished; but 
when grown to budding womanhood, 
Uionjrsia, out of jcalcmsy, employed 
i (3 st/f.) to murder her. Leonine 

M*nna to the coast with this intent, 
DUUhe outcast was seizetTby pirates, and 
f* MetalFu6 os a slave, jilero Peri¬ 
cles landed on his voyage from Tarsus to 
iyte, and Marina was introduced to him ] 


to chase away his melancholy. She told 
him the story of her life, and he perceived 
at once that she was his daughter. 
Marina was now betrothed to Lysimochus 
governor of MetalinS; but, before the 
espousals, went to visit the shrine of 
Diana of Ephesus, to return thai^s to the 
goddes^ and the priestess was discovered 
to be Thaisa the mother of Marina.— 
Shakespeare, Pericles Prince of Tyre 
(1608). 

Mari'na, wife of Jacopo Fos'eari the 
doge’s son.—Byron, The Two Foscari 
(1820). 

Marinda or MAp.iDAir, the fair con¬ 
cubine of Uaroan-ol-Iiaschid. 

Marine (The Feinaie), Hannah Snell 
of Worceutor. She was present at the 
attack of I*ondicherry. Ultimately she 
left the service, and opened a public- 
house in Wapping (London), bnt still 
retained her male attire (born 1723). 

Mar'inel, tlie beloved of Florimel 
“the Fair.” hlarinel was the son of 
black-biowed Cym'oent (daughter of Ne- 
rcus and Dumaiin), and allowed no one 
to pass by the rocky cave where he lived 
without doing battle with him. HTien 
Murincl forbade Britomart to pass, she 
replied, “ I mean not thee entreat to 
pass; ” and with her spear knocked him 
‘ • grovelling on the ground.” His mother, 
with the se.i-nymphs, came to him: and 
the “ lily-handed Liagore,” -yho knew 
Iccchcraft, feeling his pulse, said life 
nas not extinct. So he w'as carried to 
his niotlier’s bower, “ deep in the bottom 
of the sea.” where Tryphon (the sea-godB* 
phvhician) soon restored him to perfect 
health. One day, Proteus asked Marinel 
and his mother to a banquet, and while 
the young man was sauntering about, he 
heard a female voice lamenting her hard 
lot, and saying her hardships were brought 
about for her love to Marinel. The young 
man discovered that the person was 
Florimel, who had been shut up iu a 
dungeon by Proteus for rejecting his 
suit; so he got a warrant of release from 
Neptune, and married her.—Spenser, 
Fa^ry Queen, iii. 8; iv. 11, 12 (1590, 
1596). 

Mari'ni (/, Jt.), called Le cavalier 
Jiarm, bom at Naples. He was a poet, 
and is known by his poem called Aaonis 
or L'Adone, in twenty cantos (1623). The 
poem is noted for its description of the 
‘‘ Garden of Venus.” 

U Om iwdet .will, .. ir«aS mmt Artocto^* pietot* et 
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the BUdM of iMMdifO, Xmdob fcarden of Anut'dii, nnd 
IfaiUl'a gMdm of Veuiu, ba will Iw iwlkuadad tbat 
MOtoii imltalwi theii aunsar. but ... tteaU tUa 
<ad|iaali.«^Ibjer. 

UCari'xLO iPalie'ro, tba forty-ninth 
doge of Venice, elected 13o4. A pittrlcian 
named Michel Steno, having belmved in¬ 
decently to some of the Ladies at a great 
civic banquet given by the doge, ^vaslllTnod 
out of &e house by order of the iluke. 
In revenge, the young man wrote a bcur- 
nlous libel against the dogan'«sn, uhioh 
he fastened to the doge’s chair of »>t.itc. 
The insult being referred to ‘’the Fort>, ’ 
Steno was condemned to iraprL^onmont 
for amonth. This punishment u as thought 
by the doge to be so inadequate to the 
offence, tlmt he joined a con-'p.iaci to 
overthrow the republic. The cou>iurao\ 
was betrayed by Bertram, one of tlu 
members, and tho doge was beheaded on 
the Giant’s Staircase.”—Byron, J/ui iho 
Faliero (1813). 

%* Casimir Delavignc, in 1829. brought 
out a tragedy on the same subject, and 
with the same title. 

Marion do Iiorme, m mUi se lu u>><. 
the conspirators met. Site Ktn^ed all 
tiheir movements and dt-iign^ to Kichdicu. 
—^Lord Lytton, Mtcf^lou (I8J9;. 

Maritor'nea (1 6V^>)? ‘‘^i Asturian 
chambeT-maidattheCre''cent Moon lai t rn, 
to which don (Juixote nas i.ilou by bis 
’squire after their drubbing by the goat¬ 
herds. The crazy knight uiaisled that 
the taveQi was a castle, and that Man- 
tomes, “the lord’s daughter,” was m 
love with him. 

Slb was btoail f .u^l, fiat noird. bhiul «f ai.e c>», and 
had a Kuat <leii|{hgul wrnnt witU ih. olli4.r , it.. i-tcuUir 
jrentllit) of ber ^hat.p. bomvrr, cnniifn.'.eul 'or tverj 
defect Clo KiL^ about three feet Lii |jci..ht ai.' tonuuk 
abir hunrbbaLkcd —CcnaLtei, feon 1. ui S 

tw«) 

Marius (Cuius), the Itomnn general, 
tribune of the people r..c. 119; the rival 
of Syllo. 

Antony Vincent Arnault wrote a tragedy 
in French entitled Manui a 
(1791). Thomas Lodge, M.D , in 
wrote a drama called Wvunds of Cud 
War, lively set forth tn the I'rue Traijidu.s 
of Marius and Sylla, 

Mor'ivauz {Pierre de CJtanibhnn do;, 
« French writer of comedies and ro¬ 
mances (1678-1763). 

jB« Richardson is called “TheFnglibh 
Marivaux” (1689-1761). 

oi Douglas, daughter of 
AfwRslMd eaxl of Douglas, and duchess 
«IB(pwn 3 r.---Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of 
Henry IV.}. 


Mark (^Slfr), king of GomwaUt vho 
held his court at Tiutog’el. He was a 
wily, treacherous coward, hated and 
despised by all true knights. One da}.*, 
sir Dinodra, iu jest, told him that sir 
Launcelot might be recognized by “his 
shield, which was silver witii a black 
rim.” This was, in fact, the cogm^^ce 
of sir Mordred; but^ to carry out the joke, 
sir Mordred lent it to lii^ouet, king 
Arthur’s fool. Then, mounting the jestei 
on a large horse, and placing almge spear 
in his baud, the knights sent him to 
offer battle to king Mark. When Da- 
gonet beheld the coward king, he cried 
aloud, “ Keep thee, sir knigh^ fotl wiU 
slay thcc ! ” King Mark, thinking it to bo 
■fir Launcelot, spurred his horse to flight. 
The fool gave chase, rating king Mark “as 
a wood man [madman].” All the knights 
who beheld it roared at the jest, told 
king Arthur, and the forest rang with 
their laughter. The wife of kiim Mark 
was Ibond (Ysolde) the Fair of mland, 
whose love for sir Tristram was a public 
scindal.—Sir T. Malory, History of 
Prini.e Arthur, ii. 96, 97 (1470). 

Mark Tapley, a scr\'ing companion 
of .Martin Chuzzlewit, who goes out mth 
him to Eden, in North America. Mark 
Tapley thinks there is no credit in being 
jolly in easy circumstances; hut wheuiit 
Eden he found everv discc.nifort, lost all 
In';, money, was bwiudled by every one, 
anti was 'almost killed by fevers, then 
indeed ho iclt it would be a real creoit “ to 
be jolly under the cireumstances.”—C. 
Dickens, Martin Chuszlmit (1843). 

Markham, a gentleman in the train 
of the earl of Sussex.—.Sir W. Scott, 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

Mtzthhim (Mrs,), pseudonym of 
Eliyabcth Penro'.c (born Elisabeth Cart¬ 
wright), authoress oiJhstory of England, 
tic. 

Markleham (Mrs.), the mother of 
Anuic. Devoted to plvasitre, she always 
inaintaiued that she indulged in it ror 
“Annie’s sake.” Mrs. Markl^uun is 
generally referred to os “ the old soldier.’ 
—C. Dickens, Havid Copperfield (1649). 

Morksmazi, one of Fortunio’s seven 
attondnnts. He saw so clearly and to 
such a distance, that he genendly ban¬ 
daged his ojoo in order to temper the 
great keenness of his sight(-~Courte«^ 
D’Aunoy, Fairy Take (“ FortunUh 
1682). 
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^I^lborongh {The dufte of)^ Jobn 
QiVTohilK {Iti was calliid by uuuralml 
Toromw, Le Bel Anglais (1656-1722). 
(Bee Malbbovoh, p. 597.) 

' ICiu'low {Sir Charles)^ the kind- 
bearted old f rieud of squire Hordcastlc. 

Tmng Marlovo^ son of sir Charles. 
** Among women of repatation and virtue 
he is the modestesfc man olive; hut his 
acqnamtances give him a very difTorent 
character among women ' of another 
stamp*’ (act i. 1). Having mistaken 
HardCasUe’s house for an inn, and Miss 
Hardcosile for the hannuid, he is quite 
at his ease, and mokes love fn-ely. 
When fjurly caught, he dihcovern lliat 
the supposed “inn” is o private house, 
and the supposed bonnaul is the stiuire’s 
daughter; out the ice of his shyness 
being broken, he has no longer* any 
dUBoulty in loving according to hi's 
station.—Goldsmith, She Stwpi, to Conquer 
(1773). 

■NVhen Goldsmith was between Ifi and 
17, he set out for Edguwrtlistown, and 
finding night coming on, asked o man 
which Avos the ‘ ‘ best house ” in the toAvn— 
meaning the best inn. The man. pointed 
to the house of sir Ralph Ketherstone (or 
Mr. Fethorstone), and (.diver, entering (he 
parlour, found the master of lim mansion 
sitting at n good (ire. Oliver told him he 
desired to {miss the night there, and 
ordered him to bring in supper. “(Sir 
Ralph ” knowing his custinuer, humoured 
the joke, which Oliver did not discover 
till next day, when he called for his hill. 
(We are told in Notes ami that 

Ralph Fotherstuno was only J/r., but his 
grandson was sir Thonuts.) 


Mannion. Lord Marmion was be¬ 
trothed to Constance do Ileverley, but be 
jilted her for lady Clare an heiress, ivho 
was in love with Ralph de Wilton. The 
ladv Clare rejected lord Marmion’s suit, 
and took refuge from him in tho convent 
of St. Hilda, in Wliitby. Constance took 
veil in the convent of St. Cuthbert, 
in Holy Isle, but after a time left Rie 
convent clandestinely, was captured, 
twen back, and buried alive in tlic walls 
M a deep cell. In the mean time, lord 


Marmion, being sent by Hennr VIII. on 
an embassy to James UV. ox Scotland, 
popped at the hall of sir Hugh de Heron, 
^0 sent a palmer as his guide. On his 
*^ornj lord Marmion commanded the 
Mbess of St, Hilda to release the lady 
and place her under the charge of 
her Ki iwim an, Fitzolaxe of fantallon Hall. 


Here she met the palmer, who was Ralph 
de Wilton, and as lord Marmion was slain 
in the batue of Flodden Field, she was free 
to marry the man she loved.---Sir W, 
Scot^ Marfnion (1808). 

Mdrmiwi {Lord)y a descendant of 
Robert de Marmion, who obtained from 
William the Conqueror the manor' of 
Scrivelby, in lincolnshire. This Robert 
de Marmion was the first royal champion 
of England, and the office remained in 
the family till the reign of Edward I., 
when in default of male issue it passed to 
John Dymokc, son-in-law of Phflip Mar¬ 
mion, in Avhose family it rcm.ains stiU. 

Ma'ro, Virgil, whose full name was 
I’ublius Virgilius Maro (b.c, 70-19). 

Oh, were It mini) v illi siitred Miiru’a art 
Ti' Wilke t<> -giinpatliy the Iceliiijt heart, 

I ike. hSin the <>iiioi>th .md miiiimtul >ci3e to dreaa 
In nil tl.o [n-iinii ot oxij^uultv dutn.‘..t, . . 

Tbea uUitht 1 . . . 

F.'ilconer, TKe Shipwreck, 01. S (1766), 

Mar'onitos (3 sy/.), a religious 
semi-Ctttholic sect of Syria, constanHy 
,ab war with tlicir near neighbours the 
Druse.^t, a setni-Mohammedan sect. Both 
arc noAv tributaries of the sultan, ^t 
enjoy their own Jaws. The Maronites 
number about 400,000, and the Druses 
aliout half that number. Tlic Maronites 
owe their name to J. Maron, their founder; 
the Druses to Durzi, who led them out of 
Egypt into Syria. The patriarch of the 
Aiaronitcs resides at Kanobin ; the hakem 
of the Druses at Deir-el-kamar. "Hie 
Maronites or “ Catholics of Lebanon ” 
diiVor from the Roman Catholics in 
^everal {joints, and have a pope or patri¬ 
arch of their own. In 1800 the Druses 
mode on them a horrible onslaught, 
which called forth the intervention of 
Europe. 

Marotte (2 si,L), footman of Gor- 
gibus; a plain bourgeois, who hates affec¬ 
tation. When the fine ladies of the house 
try to Convert him into a fashionable 
thmky, and teach him a little grand- 
eloqu'cnce, he bluntly teUs them he does 
not understand Latin. 

Harottr. VoUS un Isquaia qnl deinude si tous (tea ati 
loRk, et dlt qu« sou iuitUr«, ruus venlr voir. 

Utuiebfn. Api'ivucz, sutt», k sous ibtoncev nolns 
vulgaliiwnt Dues: Voll^ mi ntomsolre qui demande si 
vous4te9 en comuiodltod'dtre vlslblos, 

MaroU*. h n'ontomb pedut to Uoltote, IM 

Prieunue JthUeulut, vtt (168II}. 

Morphl'sa, sister of Roge'ro, and a 
female knight of amazing prowess. She 
was brought up by a magician, but being 
stolen at the age of seven, was sold to 
the king of Persia. When sho was 18, 
her royal muster assailed htf honour t 
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but ihfi sl«w him, and usurped the crourn. 
Blarphiisa went to Gaul to join the army 
of Agramant, but subsequently entered 
the camp of Charleina^e, and wrs 
baptised.—^Ariosto, Ortando Fur mo 
< 1616 ). 

Marpli'U.'rius, a doctor of the Pyr- 
rhonian school. Sganarelle eon'iults bun 
about his marriage; but the philosopher 
replies, ” Perhaps ; it is posMble; it may 
be so ; ever>'thing is doubtful; ” till _ at 
last Sganareile beats him, and hbirphurins 
says he shall bring an action against him 
for batteiy. “ Perhaps," replies Sgana¬ 
reile ; “ it IS possible ; it may be ‘^o," etc., 
using the very words of the philos^her 
(sc. ix.).—Molifeie, Le Mukmjc Forc^ 
(1664). 

Maillot, “the busy bodv." A 
blundei^g, good-natured, nieddlesonie 
young man, verj’^ inquisitive, too oft’u lous 
by half, and always bungling whattver 
he interferes in. Marplot h introduced 
W Mrs. CentliiTe in two romedn.-', J/ie 
Busy Zfody and Marplot in J.is'hih. 

That unluck} ilng Marplot u erfi nc miMh i-f, 
and yet (to gltebim h's due) he neier d> sijtiis it Ih i h 
aome blundering adientnre, wberttn he tlwiu^ht tu diov 
hi* fHendihip, u he calU it —Mrs liiithire, rite bukif 
a«<y. Ill S(17e9) 

%• This was Henrj' "Woodward’s pereat 
part (1717-1777). 'llis unappeasable 
coiiositj'’, his slow comprehcn.sion, his 
annihilation under the sense of his 
dileniinas, were so dherting, th.at even 
Ganick conTeased him the dccidid *' Mar¬ 
plot ” of Uie stage.—Boaden, Life of Gui¬ 
dons. 

N.B.—William Cavendishdoke of Xew- 
rastlc brought out a fn c triin'litom of 
Moliere'a L'Ltourdi, which he tntitliJ 
Marplot, 

Mart 3uis de Sasqucville, being j 
one nignt at the oper.a, was told by a 
messenger that hb mansion was on fire. < 
“Eh hien,” he said to the mcflienger, 

“ adressez-voub a ^Ime. la in.irquibe qiii 
est en face dans cette loge; ear o’tst 
ofEture de mdnage."—-Chapus, Jfuppe ct 
ses JBnvirons (1863). 

Marrall (Jack), a mean-bpiritod, 
revengeful time-berver. He is th<' clcik 
and tool of sir Giles Overreach, "When 
Marrall thinks Wellborn jicnDiless, ho 
treats him like a dog; but immediately 
ha fancies he is about to mm' the 
wealthy dowager ladv A.llwortli,‘be s 
ntost verrilt. and otters to lend him 
Manall now plan’s the traitor to 
Ida Hafieiet, sir Giles, and reveals to 


WeHborn the scurvy tricks by which ha 
has been cheated of his estates. When, 
however, he asks Wellborn to take him 
into his service, Wellborn replies, **He 
w’ho is false to one master will betray 
another; ” and will have nothing to say 
to him.—Massinger, A N&o Way to Pay 
Old DAts {im). 

Married Men of (Slenins. Tha 
number of men of genius unhappy in 
their wives is veiy large. The following 
are notorious examples :—Socrat6s and 
Xantippd; Sadi the Persian poet; Dantd 
ind Gemma Donati; Milton with two of 
his wives ; Marlborough and Sarah Jen¬ 
nings ; Gustavus Adolphus and his flighty 
queen; Bvron and Miss Milbai^c: 
IMckcns and Miss Hogarth; SVhitfldd 
and Mrs. James ; J. Wesley, etc. 

Mars, divine Fortitude personified. 
Bacchus is the tutelary demon of the 
Mobammcd.ans, and Mars the guardian 
potentate of the Christlan^.—f^moens, 
The LitMod (15G9). 

That Yount} Mars of Men, Edward the 
Bback I’rince, who with 8000 men de¬ 
feated, at Poitiers, the French king John, 
whose army amount* d to 60,000—some 
bay even more (a.i>. I.'ISG). 

'The Mars of Men, Henry Plautagenet 
earl of Derby, third son of Henry earl of 
L.incastcr, and near kinsman of Edward 
HI. (See Dkbby.) 

Mara of Portugal {The), Alfonso 
de Alboqucrque, viceroy of India (1452- 
1516). 

Mars "Wounded. A very remark¬ 
able parallel to the encounter of DiSmed 
and Mars in the Ihad, v., occurs in Ossiao. 
Homer bays that IHomed hurled his spear 
ag.'un.st lilars, which, piercing the belt, 
wounded the war-god in the bowels; 
“ l.iOud bellowed Mars, nine thousand 
men, ten tbousan^ scarce so loud joining 
fierce battle.” Incn Mars ascending, 
wrapped in clouds, was borne upwaros 
to <)lympus. 

Osbian, in Carric^-Thura, says that 
Loda, the god of his foes, came like “ a 
blast from the mountain. He came in 
his terror, and shook his dusky spear. 
His eyes were flames, and hia voice like 
distant thunder. ‘Son of nigfat,* said 
Fingal, ‘retire. Do 1 fear tby gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Loda? Weak is 
thy shield of cloud, feeble thy meteor 
sword.*” Tlicn cleft he the gloomy 
shadow with hia sword. It fell like * 
column of smoke. It ahneke^ 
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foUiag itself up, the wounded spirit rose 
on the wind, and the island shook to its 
foundation. 

Msr*8 TITear, the ^oar 1715, in 
which occuxzed the leboilion of the earl 
of Mar. 

AOtd anet» JtHm vht wadlock^ jftri 
Sin Hat’* rear did dealni, 

B. Ourna, Battwmn, S7. 

Marseilles* Good Bisliop, Honri 
Francis Xavier do Bclsunce (1671-1775). 
Immortalized by his philanthropic dili¬ 
gence in the plague at Marseilles (17‘20- 
1722). 

Charles BorromPo, archbishop of Milan 
a century previously (1576), was equally 
diligent and sclf-sacrificing in the plague 
of Milan (1668-1684). 

Sir John Lawrence, lord mayor of 
London during the great plague, sup¬ 
ported 4U,000 dismis'^cd servants, and 
deserves immortal honour. 

Darwin refers to Bolaunee ami Law¬ 
rence in his Loves of the Plantf‘y ii. 433. 

Marshal Forwards, Bluchcr; so 
called for bis dash in battle, and rapidity 
of Ilia movements, in the campaign of 
1813 (1742-1819). 

Marsi, a part of the Sabellian race, 
noted for magic, and said to have lieon 
descended from OireO. 

Manit ri quadiim seuitnb diitum, ut &nTH'ntlni.i %uu- 
lenTonun domitem wit, ct incmutiouilius hei bananqua 
aiicciii faelant medeUrum mitu.—o«thus, an 11. 

Marsig'lio, a Saracen Ling, who 
plotted the attack upon Roland, “ under 
the tree on which Judas hanged himself.” 
With a force of 600,000 men, divided 
into tlircc companies, Marsigliu athickcd 
the paladin in iionccsvalles, and over¬ 
threw him; hnt Charlemagne, coming up, 
routed the Saracen, and hanged him on 
the Very tree under which he )i]anned the 
attack.—Turpin, Chrontclc (1122). 


Mar'tafks and Iier'mites (3 
syl.)i two famous rats brought up before 
the White Cat for treason, but acquitted. 
—Comiesse D’Aunoy, Fairy Tales (“The 
White Cat,” 1682). 

Marta'no, a great coward, who stoic 
the armour of Giyphon, and presented 
himself in it before king Norandi'no. 
Having received the honours due to the 
owner, Martano quitted Damascus with 
Origiila; but Aqiiilant unmasked the 
villain, and he was hanged (bks. viii., 
ix,).—Ariosto, Orlando Inrioso (1516). 

Marteau des Heretiques, 
Pierre d’Ailly; also called L'Aujle de la 
France (1350-1420). 

Martel (Charles)^ Charles, natural 
son of Pdpin d’lT^ristal. r 

M. Collin dc Plancy says that this 
“ pal,ice mayor” of Francew'as not called 
“Martel” because he rmrtele' (“h.am- 
mered") the Saracens under Abd-el- 
llahman in 732, but because his patron 
saint was Alartellus (or St. Jfarii'i).— 
Jiibbothe/fne drs Leyendea. 

Thomas Dclf, in his translation of 
Chevereurs PritKtples of Ifurmoni/, etc.^ 
of Colours (1847), signs liimsclf “ Charles 
Maitel.” 

Martext (Sir Oliver), a vicar in 
Shakespeare’s comedy of You Like lb 
(1600). 

Martha, lister to “The Scornful 
Lad} " (no name given).—^Beaufnont and 
Fletcher, The Scornful Lady (1616). 

Martha, the serv'ant-girl at Shaw's 
Castle.—Sir W. Scott, St. Eonan's Welt 
(time, George III,). 

Martha, the old housekeeper at Osbal- 
distone llall,—Sir W. Scott, Sob Soy 
^ (time, George I.). 


Marsilia, “who bears up great 
^'othia's train,” is the marchioness of 
Xforthampton, to whom Spenser dedicated 
his Daphivtim. This lady was Helena, 
daughter of Wolfgangus Swavenburgh, a 
Swede. 


WwtoMWwthy It UtnAIU. 

Ski ??*’* *'1^ twwftaK «P gi^ CjmtIlUi’i twin. 
wJJJL**** IWUtMfii of tnio womtub^ . , . 

t^nOvta ftfiMt A AliMbetS] to (md, 

A*^Jtne«h*rtonoblU&. 

cwiA Clour* fomo rTotiw Aadfit asssK 


Ml^Bya8,tihe Phrj^giap flute-player. 
vMi u * Apollo to a contest of 

wU, hut being beaten by the god, was 
dayw alive for his presumption. 


Martha, daughter of RaMi and Txiuiso 
de Lascoiirs, and sister of Diana do Las- 
couTs. When the crew of the Urania 
rebelled, Martha, with Ralph de Lascoura 
(the captain), Louise de Lascoura, and 
Barabas, were put adrift in a boat^ and 
cast on an iceberg in “ the Frozen Sea.” 
The iceberg broke, Ralph and Louise 
were drowned, Barabas was picked up by 
a vessel, and Martha fell into the hands 
of an Indian tribe, who gave her the 
name of Orgari'ta (“withered com”). 
She married Carlos, but os he married 
under a false name, the marriage was 
illegal, and when Carlos was given up 
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the hands of justice, Oi^arita was placed 
under the charge of her grandmother 
Hde. de Theiinge, and [probably] es¬ 
poused Horace dc Bricnne.—E. tiMrling, 
XAe Orphan of the Froetn Sea (1856). 

Martha^ a friend of Margaret, She 
makes love to Mephiatophel^s with great 
•worldly shrewdness, — Goethe, 

(1798). 

Martha, ahus Ulrica, mother of 
Bertha who is bctiothcd to llcrtward 
and marries him.—Sir W. .Scott, Count 
JRc^ri vf Parts (time, Itulus). 

Martha {The ahUss), abbe'is of Elcho 
Nunnerv, She i-s a kinswoman of the 
Glover family.—bir W. Sentt, la// Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Martha {Pann)f housekeeper to major 
Bridgcnortli.—Sir W. Scott, Peioul of 
the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Jffartlie, a young orphan, in love with 
Fr^dtfric Auvray, a young arli'-t, who 
loves her in return, but leave', her, goes 
to Koine, and fulls m love w 'Ih another 
lady, Ciena, sister of the duke btro/^i. 
Martbe leaves the bwiss pastor, who is 
her guardian, and travels m midwinter 
to Rome, dressed at, a boy. and nndt i the 
name of Piccolmo. bhe tells, her tale to 
Elena, who abandons the ijckle faloo one, 
and Frfdifric forbids the Swiss wanderer 
ever again to approach him. Marthe, m 
despair, throwsherself into the fiber, but 
iB rescued. Frederic repents, is recon¬ 
ciled, ana marries the forlorn maiden.— 
Mens. Guiraud, Piccohm (an opera, Jor'i). 

Marthon, an old cook at Amlicim 
Caatle.—b.r W. Scott, Anne of Oc,orstcm 
(time, Edward IV.). 


Marthon^ aluit Rizpah, a Bohemian 
woman, attendant on tho counted', Harne- 
linc of Croyc.—Sir W. Scott, Quintink 
Dwrvcard (time, Edward IV.). 

2d[artiCLZi IiU'WS (not Mercian^ as 
Wharton gives it in hia Lavj PtcUomry) 
are the laws collected by Martia, the 
•wife of Gnithclin great-grandson of 
Molmutins who estabb&hed in Bnlam 
the “Mulmutian Laws” (q.v.), Allred 
translated both these codes into Saxon- 
Rnglisb, and called the Martian code Pa 
MarchiUe Lagie. These laws have no 
eotmeciion •with the kingdom of Mercia. 
—Geoffrey, Briikh IRitory, iii. 13 (1142). 

. .. wtMW aiweo, , . . tu Utow her upiight 

SawSaRatmaUttf Im ber MbxUao flnt did tame. 

ItaftoB, TtU, ttfilSl 


Martiguy (Marie ia comptssse 
wife of the earl of Etherington.—-Sir W, 
Scott, Bonanza Well (time, George 
III.). 

Martin, in Swift’-? Tale of the 2y>, 
is Martin Luther; “John” w Calvin■, 
and “ Peter ” the pope of Rome (1704). 

In Dry den’s .ffindT awi “Mar» 

tin ” means the Lutheran party (1687). 

Martin^ the old verdnrer near sir 
Henry Leo's lodge.—Sir W. Scott, Wood- 
stock (time, Commonwealth). 

Martin^ the old shepherd, in the service 
of the lady of Avonel.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Monasierv (time, Elizabeth). 

Mariiny the ape, in the beast-epic of 
Peynard the Fox (1198). 

Alartin (Dame), partner of Darste 
Latimer at the lishers,’ dance.—Sir W. 
Scott, Pedyauntkt (time, George UL). 

Martin (Siirah)^ the prison reformer of 
Great Yarmoutli. 'Ihis young woman, 
though but a poor dressmaker, conceived 
a device tor the roforraalion of prisonertt 
in her native town, and continued for 
twrnty-four ycais her earnest and useful 
lub( ur of love, acting as schoolmistress, 
chaplain, and industrial superiutendeni. 
In 183o, captain Williams, inspector of 
prisons, brought her plans before the 
Gov emment, under the conviction that the 
nation at large might be benefited by 
their practical good sense (1791-1848). 

Martin Weldcck, the miner. His 
story H read by Love! to a pic-nic party 
at St. Kuth’s ruins.—Sir W. Scott, Tac 
Antujmry (time, George IlL). 

Martine (3 syl,), wife of Sganarelle. 
She Los a furious quarrel with her hus¬ 
band, who beats her, and she screams. 
SI. Robert, a neighbour, interferes, sayi* 
to Sganarelle, “ Quelle infamie I Peste 
soit Ic coquin, de battro ainsic sa fentme.” 
The woman snubs him for hia imperri- 
nence, and says, “ Jc veux qu’il me battre, 
mui;'’ and Sganarelle beats him soundly 
for meddling with what docs not concen 
him.—Molihre, Le Mddectn Mcdgrd Im* 
(1666). 

Martinmas will Oome in Due 
Time, or, give a rogue rope enough) and 
he'll hang himself; eve^ evil-doef 'wilt 
meet his reward. Martinmas used to be 
the time for hilling hogs for winter ^orc. 
and the Spanish proverb paraphrased ii* 
this: “As the time will certainly some 
when hogs will be slain, so the tinta will 
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certelnljr comd whoa thy sixis or fanltii 
wUl be ohaetUed.*' 

Martiii’a Summer {St,)y halcyon 
days; a time of pruspctity; line weather. 
X'efd' (k S, McartiTiy from October 9 to 
November 11. At the close of autumn 
wc generally have a month of mogniticent 
eammer weatner. 

Anisnod ttm I [Joem n/ Are} to be the Engiah tcourye... 
Ucpect St. tfiutln'e sui)iinwr, halcyon deys 
Swco X hftvo entered Into thew won. 

Shitluspnet*. t Owrg VI, act 1. sc. 3 (1533) 

%* Also called ‘‘ St. Luke’s Summer.” 

])fl[artival {Stephen ilc)y a steward of 
the field at the tounutment.—Sir W. Scot!, 
Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Jffartivalle (A/urtu» Galeotti), asirrj' 
loger to Loui.s aI. of France.— Sir W. 
Scott, Duncard (time, f'ldwaid 

IV.}. 

Martyr King (The), Henry VI., 
buried at Windsor beside Edward IV. 

Ilcie o’er the Martyr Kiiut ( lTr’ir<t vt, 1 (hr m.irlilo witi , 
And fast beside bira fv nt d Kilwn'd i /1'. | J< l[>. , 

n>e grave unites where e'l-ii the xratu Uiid. r. .t, 

And mingled lie the opprouer and Ui' oi'ineat. 

POJ 1‘. 

.l/twfi/r Rii^j (r/if), Charles I., of 
England (1600, ]()'25-16l0). 

Louis XVI. of Franco is also callul 
Ujuis “the Martyr” (17.V1, 177*1 170.1;. 

Martyrs to Sciexico. 

Claude Louis count UorthoUcl, v.’ho 
tested on himself the ofl'ccts of c.iibonic i 
acid on the huinttn frame, and died under 
the experiment (171K-l8:JiJ). 

Giordano Bruno, who was burnt alive 
for maintaining that matter is the mother 
of all things (15.50-160U). 

Galileo, who was imprisoned twice by 
tho Inquisition for mamtainmg tlml the 
earth moved round the sun and nut the 
faun round the cnrUi (1561-1612). 

And scores of others. 

Marvellous Boy {The), Thomas 
Chatterton (1762-1770), 

1 thought of Chitttertuu, the marvellou > b.,). 

Xbe sleepless soul that perished lu ait pi til**. 

Wolds worth. 

Marwood {Aim\ daughter of an 
j^dvomnn who called herself Mrs. Brown. 
J^en a mere girl, slto was concerned in a 
burglary and was transported. Carker, 
manager in the firm of Dotubey and Son, 
^Uced her, and boiJi ahe and her mother 
. datemuned on revenge. Alice boro a 
Jwuang resemblance to Edith (Mr, Dom- 
oajra second wife), and in fact they were 
onittiw, for Hw. Brown was “ wife ” of 
she broUxer-inrUtw of the Bon. Mrs, 


Skewton (Edith’s mother).—C. Dickens, 
JOoinbctf and Son (184G). 

Marvoood (Mistress)f jUted by Fainall 
and soared against tbe whole male sex. 
She says, “1 have done hating those 
vipers—men, and am now come to despise 
them ” but she thinks of marrying, to 
keep her husband “on the rack of feax 
and jealousy.”—W. Congreve, 2%o Wao 
of the World (1700). 

Mary, the pretty housemaid of the 
Wfgrsliipful the mayor of Ipswich (Nup^ 
/lins). Wheu Arabella Allen marries Mr, 
Winkle, M.ary enters her service; but 
eventually marries Sam WullCr, and lives 
•at Dulwich as Mr. Pickwick’s house- 
keeper.—C. Dickens, The Fickvnek Pavers 
(1836). 

Mary, niece of Valentine and his sister 
Alice. In love with Mons. Thomas.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Mons. Tliomas 
(im). 

Mnrj. The qwen's Marys^ four young 
ladies of quality, u£ tho B.amc age as 
^larj’ afterwards “ queen of Scots.” 
llicy embarked with her in 1548, on 
board the French galleys, and were des¬ 
tined to bo her ])l.ayma*ta3 in childhood, 
and Jiec compauions when she grew up. 
'llieir names were Mary Beaton (or 
J}cthuni')y hlary Livingston (or LeviS(jH)y 
Mary Fleming (or I'temymJ)^ and Mary 
Seaton (Srton or Seyton), 

Mary Carniiohncl has no place in 
authentic history, although an ballad 

htiya: 

Yesfrien tha rpieon had four Matya; 

Ihi, luabt abr’ll hnu but tbieo ; 

Tbcra ww Stiry Baaton, and Mvy Sc.iton, 

And Mary Cotniii luul, and me. 

One of Wliyte Melville's novels is 
called The Queen's Marys. 

Mary Anno, a slang name for the 
guillotine; also called LUibbaye de vvonU- 
a-rcyret (“ tho mountain oi mournful 
ascent ”). (See Mau i axnk. ) 

Mary AnnCy a generic name fora secret 
republican society in France. (See Ma- 
KiAj^SE,)—B. Dmracli, Lothair, 

Mury Anne was Uie rod-name fur tb« tnpubtio j-eani 
neo, and there always was a sort of myth that then* 
secret sodetuu bad b<wn fuiindod by a womau. 

The Mtiry-Auus ataoclaUons. which ore essentially 
rtipublle, are scattwed about all tbe provtnocs of Vrance. 
—AofAAtr. 

Maxy Graliam, an orphan adopted 
by old Martin Chuzzlewit. She eventu¬ 
ally married Martin Chuzzlewit the 
grandson, and hero of the tale. 

'"Ihe yount girt''said tbe old wan, "is an otphaa 
child, whin ... I have bnd aitd educated, tf, a fee 
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i>rvftv thd mnl. For « )e«r or two tuui 

ttren mr compaaton, and tba u niy only on« I nave 
ttken a wiemn oatii not to Utve brr a autwnre wueu I 
iMit abde I )tvo> 1 make her an anniiil allow uim, 
iwt extravagant tn lU aiuount. and jet not sUnteo. — 
C. IJicke^ Martin MvttUtnt, Ml 

Mary Stuart, an historical tragedy 
ty J. Haynes (1810). The subject is 
the death of David Kizzio. 

Schiller has taken Mary Stuart 
for the subject ot a tragedy. P. Lebrun 
turned the German drama into a 1 reneh 
play. Sir W. Scott, in Tm Abbot. lia& 
taken for his subject tlie llvght of Mary 
to England. 

Mary Tudor. Victor lingo has a 
tragedy so called (1833), and lenny-un, m 
1878, issued a play entitled Q nn JIai v. 
An epitome of the reign of the 'ludor 
Mary. 

Mary and Byron. The ‘ • Jlarj ” of 
lord Byron wa-* Mi^^ < haworth. lloth 
were under the guardian^lup <if Sir. 
White. Mm Cbawurth niinnd 3ithn 
Musters, and lord Bvron married Mish Mil- 
bankc ; both tqually unfortunate. Lord 
Byron, in fhf nfers to his lo\c 

affair with Mary (’haw orth. (bee p. 145.) 

Mai’y in Heaven, Highland 
Mary, and Mary Morison. Ihe 
first of these refers to Mary (’anipbell, 
who died 178G. aged 37, kn \cars older 
than Bums. The other two refer to Mary 
Morison, who died young, and to whom 
Bums was attached before he lett Ayrshire 
for Nithsdale. The two lines in Jlai y 
Monsori — 

Tho« vnilev and (d xncr* l«t nw 
lliat make the init«ri trwur» jio ji; 

resemble the two following in llvjhland 
Mary; 

StiU o’er thuK wene« mt mem ly wnka^ 

And foiidI> broexK «iib m ilt eve 

Mary of Mode'na, the sect nd wik* 
of James IT. of England, and mother of 
“ The Pretender.” i 

Hamma wan to aoinme the character vld stab Ir aar of 
the royal "Maty of Modona eeiTy j/ie 

J'arvtfo* U1 12S 

Mary queon^ of Scots was con¬ 
fined first at CJarlisle; she was removed 
in 1568 to Bolton; in 1569 she was con¬ 
fined at Tutbury, Wingfield, Tutburv, 
Ashby-de-la-Zoucbe, and (Jov entry ; m 
1570 she was removed to Tulbury, < lials- 
worth, and ShciTield; in 1677 to fhats- 
wrorth; in 1678 to bfaeificld; in ir»H4 to 
Wingfield; in 1685 to Tutbury, Oiarllt)', 
TixhaU, and Oiartley; in 1586 (Septem¬ 
ber 25) to Fotheringay. 

♦** She is introduced by sir W'. Scott 
411BU novel entitled TAe Awot. 
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Schiller has taken Mary Stnart for the 
subject of his best tragedy, and P. Lebnm 
brought out in France a French version 
thereof (1729-1807). 

Mary queen of Scots. The most elepnt 
and poetical compliment ever paid to 
woman was paid to Ma^ queen of Scots, 
by Shakespeare, in Mtelsummet' 

Dream. Keinember, the merman ia 
“queen Mary;” the dolphin means the 
“dauphin of France,” whom Mary mar- 
ned; the rude tea means the “ Scotch 
rebels; ” and the stars that shot from their 
6/v/urts means “the princes who bpraog 
from their allegiance to queen Elizabeth." 

Thou remember St 

Since mire I ^ic upon a piomoutoiy. 

And lunrd a men utul, on n dl qAlns book. 

I’thnng such dukrt luid b iruionioin tirentb. 

That the rtule tea fitev civil at her .ong. 

And Otrtalii ttt7» th t nuui y/rom thatr tpAtrei, 

To benr the sea maid s muMu 

Art a sc. 1 ( 1 »«. 

ThchO “ stars” were the earl of North 
uniberland, the tail of Westmoreland, and 
the duke of Norfolk. 

Mary the Maid of the Inn, the 
dciightnnd sunshine of the parish, about 
to be niarrird to Richard, an idle, worth¬ 
less fellow. (Jnc autumn night, two 
giieotowere druiking at the inn, and one 
remarked he hhuuld not much like to go 
to the abbey on such a night. “ PH 
WMgtr that Mary will go," said the other, 
and the bet was accepted. Mary went, 
and,hearing footsteps, stepped into a place 
of concc.iluieot, wiion presently passed 
her two men carrying a young woman 
Ihei bail 3 u>»t murdered. The hat of one 
blfw oil*, and fell at Mary's feet. She 
picked It up, flew to the inn, told her 
stuiy, and then, producing the hat, found 
it wtt', Richard’s. Her scn.ses gave way, 
and she tieennie a confirmed maniac for 
life.—R. Southev, A/an/ the Maid of the 
Inn (from Dr. Plot's Jlistory of Siafford- 
bhire, 1686). 

Mar'zavan, fostcr-brotlier of (he 
princess Badon'ra. — Ara5<an 
(“ CamaraUaman and Badoura”). 

Masaniollo, a corruption of [Tom]- 
mas Aniello, a Neapolitan fisherman, who 
headed an insurrection in 1647 agoinbt 
the duke of Arens; and be resolved to 
kill the duke's son for having seduced 
Fenella his sister, who was deaf and 
dumb. The insurrection succeeded, aad 
Maaaniello was elected by his rabble^ 
“ chief magistrate of Portici; ’* bot he 
became intoxicated with his greatnes^ 
so the mob shot him, and flung his dead 
body into a dxcch. Next day, howevtfv 
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it W(L8 token out and interjred with much 
ceremony 'mad pomp. When Fcnella 
heard of her brothers death, she threw 
herself into the crater of Yesuvius. 

Auber hto an opera on tlm subject 
(1881), the libretto by Scribe. Caraffa 
had cnosen the same subject for an opera 
{uevioosly. 

Uaaoarille (3 syt.)^ the valet of La 
Grange. In order to reform two silly, 
romantic girls, l^a Grange and Du Croisy 
introduce to them their valets, as the 
‘*n\aiquiaof Moscarille” and the “viscount 
of Jodelet.” The (;irls are taken u icli their 
“ aristocratic visitors; ” but when the 
game has gone far enough, the masters 
enter and unmask the trick. Ily this 
means tlie girls are taught a most useful 
lesson, and are saved from any serious 
ill consequences.—^MoUfrre, Les F^ctcusi'S 
Jiviioules ( 1658 ). 

Moliere had already introduced 
the same name in two other of his 
comedies, L'Kinurdt (1G.j 3) and Le D^pd 
jhmm-eux ( 1851 ). 

Masetto, a rustic ougaged to Zcrlma; 
but don Giovanni inU'rvenes before the 
wedding, and deludes the foolish girl 
into beueving that ho means to make her 
a great lady and his wife.—Mozart, Don 
^iiovanni (Iihcetto by L. da I’outo, 17t<7). 

Mask'well, the “double dealer.” 
Ho pretends to love lady Toucbwo«id, 
but it is only to make her a tu(d for 
breaking the attachment between Mellc- 
font (2 sy/.) and Cynthia. Maskuell 
pretends friendship for Alellcfuut meiely 
io throw dust in his eyes respecting his 
designs to carry off Cynthia, to whom 
Mellefont is betrothed. Cunning and 
hypocrisy are Staekwell’s substitutes for 
wisdom and honesty.—W. Congreve, 2'/ic 
Double Dealer (1700). 

Mason ( Will!am), The medallion to 
this poet in Westminster Abbey w'as by 
Bacon. 

Mast (I7ie J'altesi). The mainmast 
®/ DoetT was so tall 

that the boy who climbed it would be 
with extreme age before ho could 
r^h deck again.”— Scanditutuian My¬ 
thology. 

i* “U«d iJer 

not to bo » otfoutio on 
-■^foottiiintoroitona. • 


Mfister Humphrey, the narrator 
of the story called “The Old Curiosity 
Shop.”-—G. Dickens, Master Humphreys 
Clock (1840). 

Master Iteouard, grand-master of 
the nocturnal orgies of the demons. Ue' 
presided at those meetings in the form of 
a three-horned goat with a black human 
face .—Middle Age Demonology. 

Master, like Man (Idhe). 

Such mistres, auch Non; 

Such mtater, «icb man. 

• IiUMT, xxxTlU. !h:. 

Again : 

Such ma^itor, mich mnn; and such mbtraa, auch maid, 
Such huiibaiiii and hiuwi/e; auch houaaa amuk ■ 

T. XuiMT, /iM Uundrtd PvinU of ffoml . 
Httibamlrif, xsxlx. iCl (1SS7), 

Master Matthew, a town gull.— 
Ben Jonson, Hvery Man in His Humour 
(1598). 

We have the cheating humour In (he chameteTof " Kirni,” 
the braf^ng humour m ** Putol," the mcloncbolTtuiiuour 
111 " Maator Stephen,’* and the quaireUliii; humour in 
" Muster Matthew "—SeUnbitrgh /tertew. 

Master Stephen, a country gull of 
melancholy humour. (See Mastkr M * t- 
THftw.)—Ben Jonson, Every Man in His 
Ilumnitr (1598). 

Master of Sentences, Pierre Lom¬ 
bard, autiior of a book called Sentences 
(U0U-11U4). 

Masters (Doctor), physician to qneen 
Eli/abeth.—Sir W. Scott, Kenilworth 
(time, RlizabeWi). 

Masters (The Four): (1) Michael 
O’Clerighe (or Clery), who died 1643; 
(2) Cucoirigho O’Clerigho; (3) Maurice 
Conry; (4) Fcarfcafa Conry; authors of 
Aumls of Donegal, 

Mat Mizen, mate of H.M. ship 
Tujer. The type of a daring, reckless, 
dare-devil Bnglish sailor. 11 is adven¬ 
tures with Harrj’’ Clifton in Delhi form 
the main incidento of Barrymore’s melo- 
Srama, Kl Hyder, Chief of the Qlmit 
Mountai)\s. 

Mat-o’-the-Mint, a highwayman 
in captain Macheath’s gang. Peachuui 
says, “ lie is a promising, <iturdy fellow, 
and diligent in his way. Somewhat too 
bold and hasty; one that may raise good 
contributions on the public, if he does 
not cut himself short by murder.”—Gay, 
2'4e Beggar's Opera, i, (1727). 

Matabnme (3 syl.), wife of king 
Pieirou of the Strong Island, and mother 
of prince Onant one of the ancestors of 
Godfrey of Hoim 

i of Ckimry, 
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SCathomatioal Calculators. 

Geoqre Farkes Bidder, president of Bie 
fnstitarioii of Civil Encineers (1800- ). 

Jedediah Bnxton of Elmeton, in Derby¬ 
shire. He would tell how many letters 
insre in any one of his father’s sermons, 
wter hearing it from the pulpit, lie 
went to hear Garrick, in ]hi,hard Jlf., .nid 
told how many n ord'N i ach 'xctor uttered 
1706-1775). 

Zerah Colburn of Vermont, came 
to London in 1812, vhen he eijrht 
years old. The duke ot (dom e^-ter ^et 
him to multiplj fi\p li^.'-ur^s In three, •mil 
ho gave the answer m-tinlh. He would 
extract the cube root of mne figuriN in a 
few aeeonds (1804- ). 

Vito Mangiainele, son of a Sici'nn shep¬ 
herd. In 18^ IIM, ArOfro, I ncroix, Libri, 
and Sturm, examined the lin,t'ien 11 
vears old, and in half a minute he told 
them the cube root of stvtn /'.^uies, and 
10 three seconds of nine fipn i r - {J 81 ^ ). 

Alfragan, the Arabian .astronomi r (died 
820). 


MatMlde (2 horoinr a (ale 
BO called by Sophie Uistaud. Dame Cottm 
(177d-le07). 


Jlatki’UIt (3 syf ), sister of G< -dt r the 
tvrnuiiieal ffosornor oJ Suit/t rland. m 
kne with AmoMo a Swi-s, y,lu, -.ivid 
her life when it nis imperilled bv an 
avalanche. After the drath oi Gtssler, 
bhe mairied the bold Swis-.- liossmi, 
Oikjhin 0 Tell (an opera, iHi'J)* 

Mathis, a Girmnn miller, greallv in 
delit. Onefhristmab I'\f a Polidi ,Iew 
came to hi? hou'^e in a si* dge and, after 
rest and refn Oimeul, st irt« d lor Nant/i.', 
“lour Itagms oif. ’ Matins followed 
him, killed iiim w ith an axe, and 1 iimt 
the body in a hme-kiln. Ho tlitn paid 
his debts, greatly prospered, and became 
ahighh respeiled burgomaster. On the 
wedding night of his onl\ diild, Annette.* 
he died of npophx?, of which he h.a<l 
previous warning bv Ihf constant 'ouud 
of eledge-bellB m Ins ears. In Ins dream 
be supposed himself put into a mevntne 
sleep in open court, when he cmfissed 
evenrihing, and was executed.—J. K. 
Ware, Tfw Pnhsh Jew, 

\* This is the character which Iirst 
introduced IT. Itvmg to pubi'c notice. 

TSffotli'iBGii, one of the three ana¬ 
baptists who indueed .John of I.«vden to 
iom their rebellion; but no sooner was 
proclaimed “the prophet-king” 
ii^ toe throe rebels betrayed him to the 


* IffATTHIAS t)» SILVA. 

emperor. When the villains entered the 
banquet-hall to arrest th.eir dupe, th^ all 
perished in the dames of i&c buzning 
palace,—Meyerbeer, Le Pr&tJiite (aa 
opera, 1819). 

Mattl'da, sister of Rollo and Qtto 
dukes of ^Normandy, and daughter )of 
(Sophia.—Beaumont and Fletcher, Tfic 
Bloody j^rotAeir (16.39). 

dfiTfi/d’a, daughter of lord Robert rita» 
waiter. 

Michael Dravton Las a poem of 
some (I.'iO lines so called. 

Matilda, daughter of Rokeby, and niece 
of Mortham, Matilda was helov^ bv 
Wilfred, son of Gswald; but she herseff 
loved Redmond, her iather’s page, who 
turned out to be Mortham’s son.—Sir W. 
bcott, Mkcby (1812). 

Matsys iQmntin), a blacksmith of 
Antwerp. lie fell m love with Lka the 
daughter of .Johann Mandjn, the artist. 
The father declared that none but an 
artist should have her to wife ; bo Matsys 
ndinquishcd his trade, and devoted him- 
s>o]f to painting. Alter a while, he went 
into tlie studio ot Mandyn to see his 
I'lctur*' of the fallen angels ; and on the 
outstn'tched leg of one of the dgures 
juinted a bee. This was so life-like 
th.at, when the old man returned, he 
proceeded to frighten it off with his 
handkerchief. "Whin he discoviured the 
lieception, and ionnd out it was done 
by MAtsys, he was so delighted that he 
at once gave lora to him for wife. 

Matthew Merrygreek, the ser¬ 
vant of Ralph Roister Doi.ster, He is a 
liesh-aiid-blood representative of “vice” 
in the old mnrabty-plays. — Kicholas 
IMall, Kalph Roister Doister (the first 
English comedy, 1634). 

Matthi^ de Mon^ada, a mer¬ 
chant. lie is the father of Mrs. Wither- 
ington, wife of general Witherington.— 
Sir W. Scott, The Stirgeon's Vaught 
(tune, George II.). 

Matthias de Silva (i>o«), a Span¬ 
ish beau. This exnuiaite one day re¬ 
ceived a challenge for defamation soon 
attor he had retired to bed, and said to 
his valet, “1 would not get up before 
noon to make one in the bMt party of 
pleasure that was ever projected. Judges 
then, if I shaU rise at six o’cloek hx cm 
morning to sH my throat cnt.”—Lesagtb 
Qii Bias, iii, 8 (1716), 

(This reply was borrowed from the 
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ronifl^ ot entitled T'ticia dd 

JS«tm«r(r Marcos de Obregon, 1618.) 

Mattid. xnaidBenralit of BiiUto Nicol 
Jarvic, ana afterwards his wife,—^Sir W. 
Scott, Sob Roy (time, George 1.). 

JCaod* a yoiu% lady, described as: 

VSnfUIr leflr Wftular, iplondhUy null. 

Tninjsun, Haud, 1.11. 

Maude (l syl.), wife of Peter Prate- 
fast, “ who Ww cleanitnesa.” 

8h« kepa her dUhra from nil foiUanra; 

And trhett rim liKkcd dnwtci Mdthoiitpn ftyln, 

She WTpcil h<‘r diriin with h«r iln.;ip^ tayll. 

HAnw, Tht fvModvma of Pleturv, Mix (ISIS) 

MaUffte, tiie Nestor of French ro¬ 
mance. lie was one of t'harlemagne s 
]>aladiil$, a magician and chamiMun. 

In Italian romance he is called 
*‘]ilalagigi** (9.V.). • 


Maugia d*Aygremont, son of 
duke Bevis d’Aygremont, stolen in in¬ 
fancy by'a female slave. As ihe sl‘i\e 
rested under a whitc-tbum, a lion and 
a leopard devoured lier, and then killed 
each other in disputing over the infant. 
Oriande la fde, attracted to tho spot by 
the crying of tlic child, exclaimed, “ Ily 
the powers above, the child is viot rpit 
ba^y nursed ’) 1 ” and ever after it was 
called Mal-^st or Man-gis’. When grown 
to manhood, he obtained the mchnnted 
horse Bayard, and took from Authen<ir 
(the Saracen) the sword Flambor^o. Sub¬ 
sequently, he gave both to In') cousin 
Rc^ud {Benalm), —Romance of Mau<ji$ 
fAygremont at do 1 ivinn so» 

*i^ In the Italian romance, Alnngis is 
called “Malagigi,” Uevis is “ Buovo,” 
Bayard is “Ilayardo,” Flanibergo la 
“ ^eberta,*' and Renaud is “ lientildo.” 


Maugrabin (Zamrt), a Bohemian 
hung near Plcssis Ids Tours. 

Mayraddin Maugrabm^ the “ Zingaro," 
brother of Zamet Maugrabin. lie as- • 
sumcR the disguise of liouge Sanglier, 
and pretends to be a herald from Lii'gc 
\Le,ajo]t .—Sir W. Scott, Quaidm Durwdtd 
(time. Inward IV,). 


Mau'graby, son of Hal-U-Mau- 
fij&by and his wife Yandor. Hal-il- 
Maugraby founded Dom-Daniel “ under 
the roots of the ocean ” near the coast 
w Tunis, and his Aon completed it. 
We imd his son were the greatest 
mi^c^s that ever lived. Miiugrahy 
by prince Ilat^-il-Bouman, 
ewiph of Syria, and with his 
•death Dom-Daniel ceam to eiisfc.— 


Contintio^tcm of Arabian Nyhts (“ His- 
toiy of Maugi^y ”). 

Did tbw not nr to in 0*017 Car that if we wen 
n&iiRlitr, we Mausmbr would toko us i—ContimviaHon of 
AntUan Ik 74. 

Maugys, a giant who kept the bridge 
leading to castle in which a lady was 
besieged. Sir Lybius, one of the knights 
of the Round Table, did battle with mm, 
slew liim, and liberated the lady.— 
Ldcaux (a romance). 

Maul, a giant who used to spoil 
young pilgrims with sophistry. He at¬ 
tacked Mr. Greathcart with a* club ; but 
Greathoart pierced him under tlie fifth 
rib, and then cut off his head.—^Bunyan, 
rUgrofCi RrOi/resSy ii. (1681). 

Maul of Monks, Thomas Crom¬ 
well, visitor-general of English mon.as- 
tene.s, which he summarily huppru&»ed 
(J190-1540). 

Maulstatute (3faitcr), a magistrate. 
—>Sir W. Scott, Reveril of the Peak (time, 
Charles II,). 

Maun'drel, a wearisome gossip, a 
chattenng woman. 

” If fid }Our toDRUo, Mwtndri'J,’' cried tho sirseon, 
Uirmrinr (lie robwob un the flour and applying a dre^ng, 
—&aton and Uael, lu 81. 

Afmndrch^ vagaries, especially those of 
a person in delirium, nr the disjointed 
gabble of n slet'pcr. 

’**.* Tlie word is said to be a corrup¬ 
tion of IMandeville («r John), who pub- 
li<>]ie(l .a book of trn\cls, full of idle tales 
.and maundering gossip. • 

Mauprat (Adrien do), colonel and 
chevalier in the king’s army; "tho 
wihlost gallant and bravest knight of 
France." He married .lulie; but the 
king accused him of treason for so doing, 
and sent him to the Bastille. Being 
released by the cardinal Richelieu, he 
wab forgiven, and made happy with the 
blessing of the king.—Lord Lytton, 
JRieliclieu (1839). 

Mauiioe Beevor (Sir), a miser, 
and (failing the children of the countess) 
heir to thc^undel estates. Tho countess 
having two sons (Arthur and Percy), sir 
Maurice liired assaesins to murder them; 
but his plots were frustrated, and the 
miser went to his grave "a sordid, 
spat-upon, tevengeless, worthless, ana 
rascally poor coumn."—Lord Lytton, The 
Sea-Captain (1839). 

Mauri-Q-asiuia, an island near 
Formosa, said to have been sunk in th« 
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sea in consequence of the great crimes of 
its inhabitant.*— Koempfer, Japan. 

The cities of the plain, we are told in 
the Bible, were sunk under the waters of 
the Dead Sea for a similar reason. 

Mause (0/d), mother of Cuddie 
Headrigm and a covenanter.—Sir W. 
Scott, 0?d Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

ICauso'lllS, king of Caiia, to whom 
his wife Artemisia erected a sepulchre 
which w.as one of the “ Seven "W nnders 
of the World ” (b.c. 353). 

The chief niausolcunis besides this are 
those of Augustus; Hadrian (now called 
the castle of St. Angelo) at Itoine ; Henri 
II., erected by Catherine de Mcdicis ; St. 
Peter the Martyr in the church of St. 
Enstatius, by G. Balduccio; that to the 
memory of Louis XVI.; and the tomb of 
Napoleon in Les Invalide-<, I'ans. The 
one erected by queen yietona to prince 
Albert may also be mentioned. 

Mauthe !Do|^, a black spectre 
spaniel that haunted the guard-room of 
Peeltown in the Isle of Man. One day, 
a drunken trooper entered the guard¬ 
room while the dog was there, but lost 
his speech, and died within three da^s.— 
Sir W. Scott, Lay of the Loit MimtreL 
vi. 20 (1805). 

Mauxalin'da, in love with Moore of 
Moore Hall; but ihe valiant combatant 
of the dragon deserts her for Margery, 
daughter of Gubbins, of lloth’ram Green. 
—H. Carey, Dragon of Wantley (1600- 
1743). “ 

Mavortian, a soldier or son of 
Mavors {Mars). 

1Ie« dreutfun Mavortian the poor price of a dinner — 
aicLud Brome. Plaj/t (1653) 

IffaTOUmin, Irish for “ darling.” 
JSWn mavournin (“ Ireland, my darling ”). 

Land of mr forefathere 1 Enn go hragh I 
Burlrd and cold, when my heart stills her moUon; , 

Gnwn be thp fields, sweeteet lelo of the ocean. 

And thr harp striking bards sing aloud with derotiun, 
Erin mavouiiin l Enn go bragh i 

Campbell, jSefla <tf Z rtn. 

%* Bragh = bratc, to rhyme with 
draw.” “ Erin go bragh! ” t.e. “ Ire¬ 
land for ever! ” 

Stawwomi, a vulgar copy of Dr. 
Cantwell “ the hypocrite." He is a most 
mroM abuser of ms mother tongue, but 
Dftlieves he has a call to preach. He tells 
lady Lambert*that he has mode 
awenl sermons already, but always 
d<asB ’em extrumpery ” because he could 
not write. He finds his religious voca- 
tieB*' Store profitable thui selling 


*‘groceiy, tea, small beer, charcoal, 
butter, orickdust, and other spices,”' and 
so comes to tihe conclusion that ft ‘*is 
sinful to keep shop.” He is a convert of 
Dr, Cantwell, and believes in him to the 
last. 

Do d»!ptw me; I'm the pnmefr fbr (t I Ukp to be 
deeplied.— 1 . Blbkentnlf, 7 A« U. 1 UTOSi. 

Max, a huntsman, and the best 
marksman in Germany. He was plighted 
to Agatha, who was to be his wife, if ho 
won the pri/c in the annual match. Cas¬ 
par induced Max to go to the wClPe glen 
at midnight and obtoin seven charmed 
balls from Samiel the Black Huntsmim. 
On the day of contest, while Mas^ was 
shooting, he killed Caspar who was con¬ 
cealed in a tree, and the king in conse¬ 
quence abolished this annual /cfe.— 
Weber, t>er Freischutz (an opera, 1^2). 

Maxi me (2 sy/.), an officer of the 
prefect Almachius. He was ordered to 
put to death Valinan and Tibur'eC, be¬ 
cause they refused to worship the image 
of Jupiter; but he took pi|y on them, 
took them to his house, ^became con¬ 
verted, and was baptized. When ValiriaQ 
and Tibutefi were afterwards martyred, 
Maxime said he saw angels come and 
carry them to heaven, wherenpon Alma- 
chius caused him to be beaten w ilh rods 
“ til he his lif gan Icte."—Chaucer, Can- 
terbury Tales (“Second Nun's Tale,” 
1.388). 

*** This^ is based on the story of 
“Cecilia” in the Legcnda Aurea; and 
both are imitations of the story of Paul 
and the jailer of Philippi {Acts xvi, 
19-3-t). 

Maximiriau (son of Frederick III.), 
the hero of the Tcuerdan/i, the Manm 
Furioso of the Germans, by M^chior 
Pfinzing. 

. . . in old h(<mlc dojra. 

Sat the poet Molcoiot, ungtiig kauer JUutmlllan’a pnlst. * 
Longfellow, Xunmbtrg. 

Maxiinm, a Homan tyrant.—^Dryden, 
Tyrannic Luce or The Jloyal Martyr, 

MaxiimiB (called by Geoffrey, “ Max- 
imian '’)j a Roman senator, who, in 881, 
was invited to become king of Britain. 
He conq^uered Armorica {Bretagne), amd 
“published a decree for the assembling 
together there of 100,000 of the commoa 
people of Britain, to colonize the land, 
■and 30,000 soldiers to defend the coletty.’* 
Hence Armorica was called, “The ofner 
Britain” or “ Uttle Britain.*’—(3«<^yt 
British Mistoryf v. 14 (1142). 
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Oot Miutiitiiit Kt Imiith the ftetoy in Oaid, 
k . . ivtMre, alter Qratlin’a tUl, 

Anoorlca to them the ntUaBt victor gave . •. m 
VUnb eolMiy .. . ia "tittle bttabi” oalleA. 

Srajfton, PvltfotbUm, lx. (lAIS). 

MogeWoU. chamberlain at 

'Whitehall.—Sir W. Scott, Fortune$ Of 
jSfi^ct (time, Jam^l.). 

MuBUieli (Mr. i^te), laird of Siimmer- 
treee, called “ Pate in Peril; ” one of the 
mipiet conspirators with Redgauntlet.— 
Sir W. Scotia JSedgauntlet (time, George 

III.). 

Maxwell (The Right Hon, William), 
lord Evandaie, nn officer in the king’s 
army.—Sir W. Scott, Old Mortality (time, 

Cbulep XL). 

M&y, a girl who married January, a 
liOinbaM haion 60 years old. She loved 
Damyan, a voting aqnirl^ and one day 
the baron caught Damyan and May fond¬ 
ling each other, but the young wife told 
her husband his eyes were so defective 
that they conid not be trusted. ’I'lie 
old man accepted the solution—for what 
is liettcr than ^‘a frnitfid wife and a 
confiding spotiCB ? ”—(Jhaucer, Canterbury 
Tiilee (<”The Sftrchant’B Tale," 1388). 

May unlucky for Brides. M^ry 
queen of Scotland married Botliwcll, the 
murderer of her husband lord Damley, 
on May 12. 

Mciim BuJum MkIo nuberc vulgiit alt 

0\id, PoMtorum, v. 

May-BaJI^CiE^wO, May 1, lf> 17, when 
the London apprentices rose up against 
the foreign residents and did incalculable 
rdlsebief. This not began May 1, and 
lasted tin May 22. (See Voutk.miv, etc.) 

May Q,ue6I> {Tke)y a poem in three 
parts by Tennyson (1842). Alice, a 
bright-eyed, merry child, ■was chosen 
May queen,' and, being afraid she might 
••vcrslpcp herself, told her mother to be 
sjire to her early. 

t alp«p Munil all uight. mothar, ihat I idtaU navor 
vmhe, 

If you do not raU mo loud when the day begins to brenk: 
hut I inuHt itatber knota of dowers, iuid buda and gnrlands 
W. 

Per Tm to bn ouean o' the May, mother, fm to he queen 
o'the May. 

The old year passed away, and the black- 
eyed, rustic maiden was dying. She 
hoped to greet the new year before her 
eyes, closed in death, and bode her mother 
ottcc again to be sure to'call her early; 
^nt it was not now because she slept so 
soundly. Alas! bo. ^ 

sweet mottier: eaB ne Mbte the day Is ' 
AJO nJjfht I Ue awake,>it 1 fon asleep at mom i 


But I wonUeee the eon lies open theglad KewTear. 

So, If you'n waking, eatt me. call me early, mother dear. 

The day rose and passed away, but^ 
Alice lingered on till March. The snow- 
Urops had gone before her, and the 
violets were in Uoom. Robin had dearly 
loved the childj but the thoughtless 
village beauty, ra her joyous girlhood, 
tossed her heoA at him, and never thought 
of love; but now that she was going to 
tlie land of shadows, her dying words 
were: 

And say to Robin a kind word, and trll him not to fret; 
There's many worthier than X, would make him happy 
yet. 

If I hnil lived—1 cannot tell—I might bare been his wife t 
But all them things have ceased to bo, with :ny desire of 
bfe. 

Maye (The), that subtile and ab« 
struse sense which the goddess Maya 
inspires. Plato, Epicharmos, and some 
other ancient philosophers refer it to the 
presence of divinity. “ It is the divinity 
which stirs within us." In poetry ft 
gives an inner sense to the outward word, 
and in common minds it degenerates into 
(Iclii.'^iun or second sight. Maya is an 
Indian deity, and personates the ‘‘power 
of creation." 

Hartmann posslxle la Md>e, . . . il hdsN pdndtradana 
res & nis IrH spntinipiita, et lei penw'M doiit von dme eat 
reiiipiip, et ehenlie aanv cevse a resoudre les anUthdsea,— 
U. Wolier, /f.rt it« la Uuitaturt Alletnarud. 

Mayeux, a stock name in France for 
A man deformed, vain, and licentious, but 
witty and brave. It occurs in a large 
number of French romances and cari¬ 
catures. 

Mayflower, a ship of ISjp tons, 
winch, in December, 1620, started from 
Plpnouth, and conveyed to Massachusetts, 
in North America, 102 puntans, called the 
*' Pilgrim Fathers," who named their 
settlement New Plymouth. 

. . . the JfaitAouKiT-Mdled from the harbour [Plymouth^ 
Took the wmd on her quarter, and ttood for the open 
Atlantic, 

Biwne on the sand of the sea, and the swelling hearts ot 
. the pilgrims. 

LnngfeUow, OaurtAlp of Jfller StandUh. r. aSSS). 

^ Men of the Mayflower, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who went out in the Mayfineer 
to North America in 1620. 

Mayflower (Pheehe), servant at sir 
Henry Lee’s lodge.—& W. Scott, Wood- 
stock (time, Commonwealth). 

Maylie (Mrs.), the lady of the house 
attacked burglariously by JlUl Sikes and 
others. Mrs. Maylie ia mother of Harry 
Maylie, and aunt of Rose Fleming irhu 
lives with her. 

She was well advaneed In yaais, hut the MgfadMekaA 
«akm ehalr la vhicli aha sat wm not more npngbt Mhib 

A M 
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4m. I>nwiw< vW^aw WwoBt atoityi>i>4 pracMan to* 
qtMMtaljMBVirf bmona coMime. with«Hueuiitnt^< 
imitatt to tbo piOTNllng tttMi whbsh nUher ttnea to 
Mint wo 4d tbru plenanfly tban (a Impair ita •fiU.t, siw 
Mitte* gtetdy loaiUiw.wtthbfirbaiMbiDldaillMliaratwi. 
>^.KXiX. 

Marry Maylie^ Mrs. Maylie’s son* He 
vanies his cousin Bose Fleming.—C. 
XHckoiSy Olvoer Taist (1837). 

IBCayor of Qarratt {Thb). Gairatt 
is between Wandsworth and Tootine. 
The first mayor of this Milage was 
dected towards Uio close of the eigh¬ 
teenth centuiy, and the election came 
about thus: Gaxratt Common had oitt u 
been encroached on, and m 1780 the in¬ 
habitants associated theni-jcUcb together 
to defend their nghtb. The chHinn.in 
was called J/ai/or, and as it h ippened to 
be the lime of a general ekction, the 
Booie^ made it a lai\ that .i new 
“mayor” should be elected at e\trv 
general election. Ihe addresses ol tlicse 
mayors, written by Foote, Garrick, 
Wilkh, and other i, are satire-i and politi¬ 
cal squibs. The first niiioi of Garritt 
was “bir" John Harper," .i remiUr of 
bzickdu&t; and the last wa*. nir ’ Ilany^ 
Buusdale, a niuffin-billcr (17901. In 
Foote's farce <io called, Jerry bma’c is 
chosen mayor, son-in-Hw oi the Lind- 
lord (1763). 

Mayors (/)orcf) who ua\c founded 
noble houses: 

Lord iliiiiYr 

ATSLum (Zoril) from nr Oiibert nratlirotb I” 11 
Xacox (A>/4) horn nr Thoms Cooke, ilrsp^r K 
Bath {Uarquit of}, ttotu BJC I.onUnd He} 
mrd, doth workir .... 15 u 

BKAIBJTOOU iLord}f from nr Johu Gn^haui, 

RTocer - . . 

Bbwxk (Lard}, ftwn nr bsmud iKhvon.! 

vmtner . . 170J 

BrCkiaOHAM (iikTv of), from 5ir John (.a 
s»ihm grocer • . 1>I 

CoMPTov (Lord), ttrm rtr Wtlstou U *ic 

sku.ner. -> 33 , 

Cbanbovesb (rtoeount), from iir Chnst plirr 
CasBoigne .... •17.’ 

Benbish (Lari tf), from kit Godfrey 1 it.khn^ 
roeroer .... , > 14 1 

Bo'fvx (rwwwnrhfromidrGUtMrtHeithcoto l".l « 
Fitzbiujah (farl ef) from nr liiomm 


Cooke, dniper ... . . 

PAiaiBBSTON (Lord), from sir John JToaUon, 

grocop -. 16 j{, 

BAiiSBBltr (Marguts ef), from nr fhomas 

Cooke, draper.1637 

Wabwick (Bart, of), from ilr Ssmui^l Dvh- 

wood. nalDor.iroa 

WniBHIBB (Far! (tfl,frmn nr Godfrey Boklna 1437 


(Ojuoon EUzabdh wu fab gmnd^ugbtoi) 

Maypole (fhe), the nickname given 
ia Enmgard Melosine de Schulemherg, 
dndkess of Kendal, the mistress of 
CUtt»e X., on aecoont of her leanness and 
(1719, died 1746). 

^ Itliaagnua, la Algeria. Ever since 
0m e£ this town by the French, 


black coffee diluted with cold water fox » 
bcreiage has been called wt MdstayranB 

Masaa^in of IiOttera {THb), 
D’JUembert (1717-1783). 

Mazarine (A), a common eeioiBU'* 
man of London; so called from thfr 
mazanne-blae silk gown warn by 
civil iunctionary. 

Mazeppa (/an), a hetnian the 
Cossacks, born of a noble Polish fiunily' 
m Podnlia. He was a page in the court 
of Jan Casimir king of Poland, and while 
m this capacity intiigued with Therein 
the young wife of a Pudolian count, who 
discovered the amour, and hod the young 
page labhed to a wild horse, and turned 
adrift. The horse ruthed in mad ^y, 
and drived down dead in the Ukraine, 
whore Mazeppa was released hy a Cos¬ 
sack, who nursed him' carefully m hie 
own hut. In time the young page 
became a prince of the Ukraine, bnt 
fought ayafttsi Busbia m the batue of 
Pultowa, Lord B>ron (1819) mtkes 
Mazeppa tcU his tale to Charles XU. 
after the battle (1640-1700). 

"Muster Bichirdson bail« fine uppredattoaofgeniui. 
mil left tbf onidii'il ‘M weppo at Aitlm a » bondsiniw 
Itgocy (irtio ItUb) —Uvk Lemon. 

M. B. Waistcoat, a clerical waisi- 
co.at. M. B. means “Mark [^qf 
Bo.ibt; ” BO called because, when these 
waibtco.ils wrro first worn by proiestnnt 
clergymen (about 18J0), they were stig¬ 
matized as indic.ating a popi^ tendency. 

He etnlleil At the folly whirfa etigmotued an 1C, B 
Hoibtcont —M» Oiiphant, Phaie, Jun , u 1. 

Meadows {Sir Wilham)^ a kmd 
country gentleman, the fnenti of Jack 
Lustacc and father of young Meadows* 
YtAiTtg Meadfpt s left Ms father’s home 
because the old gentleman wanted him to 
marry Bosetta, whom he had never seen. 
He called himself Thomas, and entered 
the service of jnstice Woodcock as gar¬ 
dener. Here he fell in love with the 
snimoscd chamber-maid, who nrOFCd to 
be Bosetta, and their marriMefalfillf^ the 
draire of all the parties mierested^—L 
Bickerstatf, Low in a VtUnge. 

Cluiriei Dlguim Ruds his iMM At IfriBT XmM, la IttC 
IntherfaAnetrrof “VoutinlCeatfimB'' WayBlcevaiW 
ebor And fqll.tuned, mnd hln imuBer of doBUm to JuU* 
doos, thAt ho mw cocalnd with Om wnMn uainW"- 
JMotionoiv (tTiruoidldmA 

Meaglaz (Afr.), sn enUneDtly ^^prac| 
tical man,” who, being well ckGE, trmrellea 
over the world fox niisaiire. His party 
goosisted of hinmsi^ his dang^tnt 
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MEDECIK SCALGRE LIH. 


raid liift draehter’a aetvant eidled Tatty- 
Bonan* A jolly man iras Mr. Mea^cB; 
bull ciear-liiBadod, shrewd, and i^rsc^ 
reniDg. 

J&«. Misagte^ wife of the “practical 
(OUtL** and mother of Pet.~>C. l>ickens, 


XMXJUnh Plot, a fictitious coq> 
epitacy concocted by Dangerfield for the 
pnrpoBe of cutting ofl those who opposed 
the sucoession of James duke of York, 
afierwarda James II. The scheme was , 
concealed ih a meal>tub in the house of ' 
Mrs. Collier (1085). 

lleasure for Measure. There 
was a law in Vienna that made it death 
for a man to live with a woman not bis 
wife; but the law was so little enforced 
that rae mothers of Vienna complained to 
the duke of its neglect. So the duke 
deputed Angelo to enforce it; and, as- 
BnmiDg the dress of a friar, absented 
himself awhile, to watch tlic result. 
Scmcely was the dnke gone, when riauthu 
was sentenced to death for violating tlu 
law. His sister Isabel went to intercede 
on his behalf, and Angelo told her he 
wotild spare her brother if she would 
become his Phryne. Isabel told htr 
brother he must prepare to die, as Uic 
conditions proposed by Angelo were out 
of the question. Ihe duke, disgmxcd as 
a friar, heard the whole 8ioi>. and per¬ 
suaded Isabel to “ assent in words," but 
to send Mariana (the divorced “ wntc ’’ of 
Angelo) to take her place. This was 
done; but Angelo sent the provost to 
behead Claudio, a crime which **the 
friar ’* contrived to avert. Next da)”, tlic 
duke returned to the city, and Isabel told 
her tale. The end was, the duke inarricd 
Isabel^ Angelo took b^k his wife, and 
CSaudio married Juliet whom he had 
seduced.—Shakespeare Measure for 
sur« (1603). (See Makiaka, p. 611.) 

%* This story is from Whetstone’s 
comedy’ of Promos and Cassandra (1678), 
A similar story is given also in Uiraldi 
Cinthio’s third decade of stories. 


Medhiia'otbif the island at which the 
fleet of Pantsg^uel landed on tlie fourth 
day of their voyage. Hero many choice 
cunosities were bonght^ such os “ the 

S eture of a manl voice,” an “echo 
awn to life,”p]^*s ideas,” some of 
*'J^iemos’a atoms,” a sample of ♦* Plu- 
* ueedlewoMc,” and other objects 
to be obtained nowhere else.— 
MMelaia, Pantajftvaf^ iv. $ ( 1646 ). 


\* JfcdamotM is a compound Greek 
worm m^ing “ never in any |dace.” 
So Cttcfpid is a Greek compound, meaning 
“no place ]t” KmnaquMir is a Scoteh 
compound, meanii^ “ 1 know not where 
and K&nnahtwhar is Anglo-Saxon for tms 
same. All these places are in 91” north 
lat. and 180” 1' west long., in the Nilt&lg 
Ocean. 

Medea, a famous sorceress of Ooltdus, 
who niariied Jason the leader of the .^go- 
naats, and aided him in getting possesmon 
•£ tlie golden ilecMtm After bmtig married 
ten years, Jason repudiated her for Glauc6; 
and Medea, in revenge, sent the bride a 
poisoned lobe, which kiUed both Glaucfi 
and her father. Medea then tore to pieces 
her two sons, and fled to Athena in a 
chariot drawn by dragons. 

TJie story has been dramatized in Greek, 
by Euripides; in Latin, by ScnSca and 
by Ovid; in French, by (’’omeille (K^s, 
IGoo), Longtpierre (1696), and Legouve 
(18lbj ; in hmglish, by Glover (1761). 

Mn. Y4iC4 noii a superb ” Medea.”—Ilioinai CuapbeU. 

Medo'a and Absyr'tus. When 
Me<lea fled with Jason from Colchis (in 
Asia), she murdered her brother Abs;^- 
tus, and, cutting the body into several 
pieces, sirewod the fragments about, that 
the father might be delayed in picking 
them up,_ and thus be unable to overmke 
the fugitives. 

Ml 5t I M l&buit of the duke of York, 
lino os umo} golibi ts mil I cut U 
AS «t'il Medea imiiig Abs>rtus did. 

Sii-ikespcarti, S Hmr^ 71, set y. iS. 2^(1091). 

Mede'a's Kettle. Medea the sor¬ 
ceress cut to pieces an old ram, threw the 
parts into her caldron, and by her incan¬ 
tations changed the old ram into a young 
lamb. 'The daughters of Pelias thov^t 
they would liavc their father restored to 
youth, as A<^3on had been. So they 
I killed him, and put the body in Medea’s 
caldron; but Medea refused to utter the 
needful incantation, and so the old num 
was not restored to life. (See Vhan.) 

cauui(i«Ui6!Ji.w.aadkhikky<iir«g« CMtbceHedM'k 
kettle, and be boued anew.—W. Oeusme. Lent fur bom, 
ly. ( 16 »}. 

Medecdn Malgrd Iiui (Zs), a 
comedy by Molibre (1666). The “enforced 
doctor^' u Sganarelle, a faggot-maker, 
who is called in by Gdroute to mm his 
daughter of dumbness. SganareUe sow. 
perceives that the malady u assumed Ic 
order to prevent a luttefui marriage, and 
introduces her lover as an apomecary. 
The dmnb spirit is at once exoidsed, afu. 
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num &e science of med^ne. 

Feacrl-Featlicr ■la«r the father 
df Ni&o'mis (the gruidmother of Hia- 
Hiawatha all da^. long fought 
with! tat magieian ^Hthout effect; at ni^t- 
the woodpecker told him to strike at 
tlie tuft of hair on the magician’s head, 
the only vulnerable plMe; accordingly, 
Hiawatha discharge ms three remaining 
arrows at the teair toft, and Mcgissogwon 
died* 

‘’Honour Vt to HlMrathn I 
He haUi itain tho creat Peerl-Peather; 

BWn tbe nttchtleiit of inagiciiiii»— 

Him that sent the Senr fever,. . . 

Sent Steeaie and death among ua." 

Longfellow, Slawatha. lx. (18SS). 

Megnoun. (See Mi^oun.) 

a lascivioas lady in the 
drama called Philastcr or Lfroe Lies a- 
bleedirtff, by Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1608). 

in Strathmore, the place 
where Hmnever, Arthur's queen, wns 
buried. 


MeiMehoae (Isaac), one of the 
elders of Roseneath parish.—Sir W. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, George 

XI.). 

HflCeiklewliaill (Mr. Saunders), “the 
man of law," in tbe managing committee 
of the Spa hotel.—Sir W. Scott, St. 
Ponan's Well (time, George III.). 

jBCeister ( WUhehn)^ the hero and title 
of a novel by Goethe. The object is t(» 
show that man, despite his errors and 
shortcomings, is led b^ a guiding hand, 
and reaches some higher aim at last 
(1821). 

Meietarsingers, or minstrel trades¬ 
men of Germany. An association of 
master tradesmen, to revive the national 
minstrelsy, which had fallen into decay 
with the decline of the mmnesingers or 
love-minstrelS (1350-1523). Their sub¬ 
jects were chiefly moral or religious, and 
constructed according to rigid rules, 
llie three chief were llans lloscnblut 
(armorial painter, bom 1450), Hans 
Folz (surg^n, bom 1479), and Hans 
Sachs (cobbler, 1494-1674). The next 
test were Heinrich von Mueglen, Konrad 
Ha^er, Master hitschwert, Master Bar- 
thu Regeubogen (the htacksmith), Hus- 
raUtit (the tsilor), and Hans Blots (the 
baiter). 

and ay/.)t 

T Romeo and 

romance. They are the 
mtet teantifah dksiAe, and impaadonate 


of lovers; the models of what lovers 
would be if human nature were per^t. 

Whea buMua tbulovHof It«SBAtt]> and LeUeh. . , 
teanJnwDsluyWvarSowadtba clweki^Uiaudlton.—W. 
Beekford, YaAOe (1780). 

Mel^'ohates (4 syl.), the hound 
that killed Actieon, and was changed 
into a hart. 

HelancbatH, that bound 

That pluckadActaon to thegronnda, 

Gaua him hU mortid wound, .. . 

Was ebaungdd to a barte. 

J. Skelton, PAUtp Sparov {Ume. Hanrr VIIL) 

Mdlantius, a rough, honest soldier, 
who believes every one is trae till con¬ 
victed of crime, and then is he a relentless 

E unisher. Mclantius and Diph'ilus axe 
rothers of EvadnS.—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ITie Maid's Tragedy (1610). 

The master scene tetween Antony 
and Ventidius in Dryden’a All for Zoiwis 
copied from The JlfaitTs Tragedy. “ Ven¬ 
tidius " is in the place of Melantius. 

Melchior, one of the three kings of 
(volognc. lie was the “Wise Man of the 
East" who offered to the infant Jesus 
gold, the emblem of royalty. The other 
two were Gaspar and Balthazar. Mel¬ 
chior means “king of light." 

Melchior, a monk attending the black 
priest of St. Paul’s.—Sir W.'^ott, Amne 
of Geierstein (time, Edw'ord IV.). 

Melchior (i.e. Melchior Pfinzing), a 
Gcriiian poet who wrote the Tetteraank, 
an e[iic poem which has the kaiser Maxi¬ 
milian (son of Frederick HI.*) for its 
hero. This poem was the Orlando 
Furioso of the Germans. 

Bat tbe poet Mdcblor, ttagliig baiaer HoxtmlUanIe pialia 
Longfellow, Xurmnitrg. 


Melea'ger, son of Althaea^, who was 
doomed to live while a certain log re¬ 
mained unconsumed. Althaea kept the 
log for several years, but being one day 
angry with her son, she cast it on the fire, 
where it was consumed. Her son died at 
the same moment.—Ovid, Metam., viii. 4. 

Sir John Davies uses ^is to illustrate 
the immortality of the soul. He says 
that the life of the soul does not depend 
on the body as Meleager’s life depended 
on the fatal teand. 

AalD, itbrtiiebolb’fpnffiiihesteAd— 

Iron U)« bo^tlBb her lUe dapeud, 

Ai Mrtni^a ua tha fatal bnuAd; 

llMboair'taoadiiMunlrvoaldlnlaDa.__ 

JtgaMn, fU. (MS^ 


3(£eleBig'e]ie8 (6 ayl.). H^er wi 
called from the river Ifelfis (2 syt.), i 
Asia Minor, on thC banks bf which som 

say ha waa bom. 


1 $ go 
.), itt 
some 
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tiw dswnn ca9il«6 7^ Lems tf Cand^, by 
Bewomont and ReteSusr (1647). 

MeUayOB, king o£ Theasaly, in the 
goldeAi era o£ Satwn. He vaa the first 
to tuoia horses {or the use of txuuu 

iBirtMtb time Niemd abo to TheaaBjId (S «tr{.)i 
A patte of Omcs, tfew kym Mellq-as, 
that «M ifobt itMmg wui fl«rc« in battalia ; 

9f wboaa lalipura, ai tha «tam Shewetb us, 

Ha Maks flnt hotssa, wilds and liaorous, 

TMohlns his men on tiism riaht w«l to lyde; 
Andbs Blnusltt dM first tbs hone bestride ^ 
StephonlHawaa Tht ttma 0/ Pteture, i. (ISl?). 

Meti/^yvs {ISfm) held his court in the 
Toirar m Cbivauy, and there knighted 
Gmunde Amoure, after giving him the 
following advioe:— 

And first Oeed IDspe his trfg^ts harnsyes should be; 

Ub babst(lon, uf Perfect Byghttouttva, 

tthld first with thsi iilrdle of Vhostaie; 

Hb rich pbords riwuld be good bnshMs, 

Vrodred with dims . . . 

Slis helmet Htkm*s, and the sh< Ide Oovd Fayrth, 

Hb sweede Cfod's iVorrf, as St. Paiite soyetb. 

Stephen Hawes, The Pa»e tyrm \>f Pietura, xxvdl. (laid) 

MeU (Mr.), the poor, down-trodden 
tecond mafiter at Salem Houee, the school 
of Mr. Creaklcs. Mr. MeU played the 
finte. His mother lived in an alinshouse, 
and Stcerforth used to taunt Mell witli 
tins ^‘degradation,” and indeed caa<ied 
him to be discharged. Mell emignattd 
to Australia, and succeeded well m the 
new country.—C. Dickens, David Copper- 
field (im). 

MolleTont (2 sy/.), in love with 
C^thia daughter of sir Paul Pliant. 
Ilis aunt, lady Touchvrood, had a criminal 
fondness for him, and because he re¬ 
pelled her advances she vowed his ruin. 
After passing seveml hair-breadth escapes 
from tiie “doulde dealing” of his aunt 
rad his “friend” Maskwell, he succeeded 
in winning and marrying the lady of his 
attachment.—W. Congreve, 2Vic Double 
Deaier (1700). 

Mellifluous Doctor (The), St. 
Bernard, whose writings were caUed “ a 
river of ]>aradjne” (109L-'1153). 

Meluotte (Gla/wie), a gardener's son, 
iii love with Pauline “the Beauty of 
uyons,” hot treated by her with contempt. 
Bcauseant and Glavis, two other rejected 
fiuitois, conspired with him to humble 
the proud fair one. To this end, Claude 
Msnmed to be the prince of Como, and 
^uline married him, but was indif^ant 
^en she discovraed how she had been 
duped, daude lietffc her to Join the French 
andj tmdeur the name of Morier, 
rxm in two years and a hhlf to the rank 
of colonel. then returned to Lyons, 
and found his faflier-in-law oi flie eve 


of baakrspiey, and Pauline about to be 
sold to Beauseaat to pay the creditors. 
Claude ^d the money required, and 
claimed Pauline as his loving and truthful 
wife.— hotd L. B. Lytton, Zady of Lyons 
(1838). 

Melo (Juan cZs), bom at Castile in the 
fifteenth century. A dispute having 
arisen at Esalo'na upon the question 
whether Achilles or Hector were the 
braver warrior, the marquis de Yille'na 
colled out, “ Let us see it the advocates 
of Achillas can fight as well as prate. 
At the word, there appeared m the 
assembly a gigantic fire-breathing mon* 
stcr, which repeated the same challenge. 
Every one shrank back except Juan de 
Melo, who drew his sword and placed 
himself before king Juan II. to protect 
him, “tide life, tide death.” The king 
appointed him alcaydfi of Alcala la Beal, 
in Grana'da, for his loyalty.— Chronias 
de Don Alvaro de Luna. 

Melrose (Videt), an heiresss who 
marries Charles Middlewick. This was 
against the consent of his father, because 
Violet hod the bad taste to snub the 
retired tradesman, and considered vul¬ 
garity as the “unpardonable sin.” 

Mary Melroite, Violet’s couun, but with¬ 
out a penny. She marries Ta! bot Champ- 
ne} s; hnt his father, sir GeofPry, wanted 
liim to marrv Violet the heiress.-—H» J. 
Byron, Our Zoys (a comedy, 1876). 

Melusi'na, the most famous of the 
f&'> of France. Having enmosed her 
father in a mountain for offending her 
mother, she was condemned to become 
a f'Crpent every Saturday. When she 
married the count of Lusignan, she made 
her husband vow never to visit her on 
that day, but the jealousy of the count 
made him break his vow. H^usina was, 
in consequence, obliged to leave her 
mortal husband, and room about the 
world as a ghost till the day of doom. 
Some say the count immured her in the 
dungeon wall of his castle.—/son if Amts 
(fourteenth century). 

*** The cry of despair given the f& 
when she discovered the indiscreet visit of 
her husband, is the origin of the phrase, 
Vn eri de M€lusme (“A shrill of de¬ 
spair ”). 

Melvil (Sir John), a young baronet, 
engaged to be mairim to Miss Sterling, 
the eider daughter of a Cito memhant, 
who promises to settle on net £80,000« 
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A little befoxe the marriage, sir John 
finds that he has no regard for Miss 
fiteiling, but a great love for her younger 
duter Fanny, to whom he makes a pro- 


that Miss Fanny has been ^andestinely 
married to LovcM'ell for four months.^— 
Golman and Garrick, The Clandestine 
Marriage (1766). 

U^Tille (iferior), a magistrate at 
Caimvieckan village. — Sir W. Scott, 
Waverley (time, George II.). 

Melvdle {Sir Sobert), one of the em- 
baasy from the privy council to Mary 
aneen of Scots.—Sir VV. Scott, The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Melville, the father of Cnnstantia.—C. 
lladdin, The Man of the World (176-1). 

MelvSle {Julia)^ a truly noble girl, in 
lOTe with Faulkland, who is always 
;kalons of her w'ithout a shadow of cause, 
e^e receives his innuendos without resent¬ 
ment, and treats him with sincerity and 
forbearance (see act i. 2). — Sheridan, 
Sivals (1775). 


Uelyhalt (ITie lady), a powerful 
Galiot Invaded; notwithstanding which, 
Bubject of k^g Arthur, whose domains sir 
the lady chose sir Galiot as her fancy 
knight and chevalier. 


ICemnon, king of the Ethiopians. 
Be went 1^ the assistance of his uncle 
Priam, and was slain by Achilles. His 
mother Eos, inconsolable at his death, 
weeps for him every morning, and her 
tears constitute what wc call dew. 


Mernnon, the black statueof king Aroen'- 
ophis 111. at Thebes, in Egypt, which, 
b^g struck with the rays of the morning 
auzi, gives out musical sounds. Kircher 
Bays these soiinds are due to a sort of 
clavecin or ^olian harp enclosed in the 
statue, the cords of which are acted upon 
1^ the warmth of the sun. Cambyses, 
xesolved to leam the secret, cleft the 
stetne from head to waist; but it con¬ 
tinued. to utter its morning melody not- 
urithstanding. 

... «U Maomon'a fanacet long ranovned 
Sr fidtUng Nitaa $ to tiie qolroiDg toitcb 
. Oa Tttanla tar. vith meb npiilaiTO string 


VnUddra atraW 

dtemald a, ImarlMaUon, L (1744). 

Mitn'non, " the mad lover,” general of 
As^tCiax king of Paphos.—Beaumont and 
VUiktitett The Mad Lwer (1617). 

Mndtufdtf the title of a novel by Vol¬ 


taire, the object of whick is to r^ow the 
folly of aspiring to too much wisdom. 

Ktemnon*B Sister, He'meta, men¬ 
tioned oy Dictys Cretensis. 

BOitek, but auoh aa In aatoaff 
Pilnce Mennou'a ateter might beaeent. 

UUton, n Panunm (IfltS).. 

Memorable (The JS’rcr-), John Hales 
of Eton (1584r-1656). 

Memory. The persons most noted 
formeir memory are: 

Magliahcchi of Florence, called " The 
Universal Index and living Cyclopedia*' 
(1633-1714). 

P. J. Beronicius, the Greek and Latin 
improvisator, who knew by heart Horace, 
VirgU, Cicero, Juvenal, botii the PUnys, 
Homer, and AristophSuSs. He died at 
Middlebur^, in 1676. 

Andrew Fuller, after hearing SOO lines 
twice, could repeat them without a mis¬ 
take. He could also repeat verbatim a 
sermon or speech; could tell either back¬ 
wards or forwardis every shop sign from- 
the Temple to the extreme end of Cheap- 
side, and the articles displayed in each of 
the shops. 

“Memory*’ Woodfall cotild carry in 
bis head a debate, and repeat it a fort¬ 
night afterwards. 

“Memory” Thompson could repeat 
the names, trades, and particxdars of 
every shop from Ludgate Hill to Picca¬ 
dilly. 

William Badcliff, the husband of the 
novelist, could repeat a debate the next 
morning. 

Memory (The Bard of), Samuel Bogers, 
author of the Fleasares of Memory (1762- 
1855). 

Men are but Children of ft 
Iiarger Growth.—Hryden, AH four 
Lone, etc., iv. 1 (1678). 

Men of Frester John's Countf^ 
Prester John, in his letter to l^nudLCom- 
nenus, says his land is the home of me& 
with horns; of one-eyed men (the eye 
being in some cases before the. head, am 
in some cases behind it); of giants forty 
ells in height (t.e. 120 feet); of 
phoenix, etc. j and of ghouls who feed oft. 
premature children. He gives tiis ftamei 
of fifteen different tnbntaiy Btoteft 
amongst which are those of Qog ftb#. 
Magog (now shut in behind lofty moi^ 
tains)but at the end of the world tkMft 
fifteen states will overrun the whole,ea|0* 

MenaXcas, any riiej^erd or 
The nMas occinBi in the Jdytia of Ikeoo'^ 
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ritotr, the of Virgil, and the 

i^pAeardei Cmhdar of Spex»er. 

^Chn'oia of Mosquera (JDonm) 
marzi^ do& Alvaro de Mello. A few 
daye after , the marriage, Alvaro hap¬ 
pened to ona^ with don An'drea de 
^Mea and sill him. He was obliged to 
doe from Spain, leaving his bride behind, 
and his propearty was confiscated. For 
seven yean sha received no intelligence of 
his whereaboata (for he was a slave most of 
Retime), but when seven years had elapsed 
the Koort of his death in Fez reached 
her. The young widow now married the 
marqtds of Goardia, who lived in a grand 
castle near Burgos, but walking in the 
guilds one mominc she was struck with 
we earnestness wiw which one of the 
nnder-gardeners looked at her. This man 
proved to be her first husband don Alvaro, 
with whom she no'«v fled from the castle; 
but (m the road a gang of robbers fell 
upon them. Alvaro was killed, and tlie 
hwy taken to the robbers’ cave, where 
Gil Bias saw her and heard her sad talc. 
The lady was soon released, and sent to 
the castle of the marquis of Guardia. 
She found the marquis dying from ^rief, 
and indeed be died the day following, 
and Menda retired to a convent.—Lesage, 
aa MtaSf i. 11-14 (1716). 

Mendo’za, a Jew prize-fighter, who 
held the belt at the close of the last 
century, and in 1791 opened the Lyceum 
in the Strand, to teach *'the noble art of 
self-defence.” 

I vooM hum dfttit thn fellow Uiat abust^ foq such n 
mompmw Id the SrUi button, that mr Mrlend Mcmiota 
idtonld not bovo plaucd it hotter.—n. Cumberland, SMwa 
tAo .Tow, It. 3 (177S). 

rhere la a print often leen in old picture aliops, of 
Uuinnbrero and Mondoza apaniner, and a queer luigiibir 
exhibition It it. What that ia to the modoni ottof bexing, 
QidcVa atyjo of acting waa to Dowton'a.—Jleeorda of a 
b'tupa VaferoN. 

Mendoza (/sooc), a rich Jew, who 
ihinks himself monstrously wise, but is 
duped by ev^ one. (See under Isaac.) 
— Sherioan, Tad jDuenm (1775). 

John. Kembla ll7Br-18S31 once designed to plar “ Hrae- 
heath * [Jfemor’a Opera, bp Gnpl a part about as luueb 
nitfedto Mm as laaao Htndoaa.” It is notorious that 
ho ponfaftadtn playing "Charles SuTl^''in the dcAooi 
ftaw i dof IlfoerMaD], tUI some weg said to Mm, "Mr. 
aotn b l e. jw hare often glaen us * Charles's miirtjqdom,’ 
whan nW «e hare hie reatorotionT”—W.,0. BuaieU, 
ff«riaioniaMeo dofept. 34S. 

; ICeneoh^lxliAUS, 'persons exactly 
uka each othar, as foe brothers Dromio. 
.So ealled f!rom Qie Henoechmi of Plautus. 

Moixeo^ates (4 s^l.), a physidan of 
ByraeiuMhjaf unboitad^ vanity and arro- 
ganoc*. ^ assamed to himself the title 


of Jimter, and in a letter to Philif king 
of Macedon b^n thus: ^'Menecratfie 
Jupiter to king Philip greeting.” Being 
asked by Philip to a banquet, the ^y- 
sician wasservM only with frankinceiue, 
like the gods; but MenecratSswas greatly 
offendeiL and hurried home. 

Such wos Mehecntai of little worth. 

Who Jove, the aevlour, to b« called presumed, 

To whom of incenae ThUip made afoaat. 

And gave pride, acorn, and hunger to digest. 

Lord Brooke, InquMtUm mton JFame, etc. (ISM-lSSBl. 

Mene'via, St. David’s, in Wales. A 
corruption of Henemenevoy its old British 
name. 

MengS (JbAn), the surly innkeeper at 
KirchhoS vUl^e.—Sir W. Scott, Anm 
of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Menippee {&ttyre), a famous 
political satire, written during the time 
of what is called in French history the 
Holy League, the objects of which were 
to exterminate the huguenots, to confine 
the king (Henri HI.) in a monastery, 
and to crown the due de Guise. The 
satire is partly in verse, and partly in 
prose, and its object is to expose the 
perfidious intentions of Philip of Spain 
and the culpable ambition of the Guises. 

It is divided into two parts, the first of 
which is entitled CathoUcotk d’EspagnSt 
by Pierre licroy (1598), exposing those 
who had been corrupted by the gold of 
Spain ; the second part is entitled Ahr^g^ 
dcs Etats de la Ligue^ by Gillot, Pithou, 
Bapin, and Passcrat, published 1594. 

Menippus was a cynic philosopher 
and poet of Gadora, in Phoenicia, who 
tvrote tAvelve books of satires in prose 
and verse. 

Varro wrote in Latin a work called 
The Satires of Menippm {Bityros Menip- 
peos), 

Meimlbojou, a North American 
, Indian deity. 

Menteith (The earl o/), a kinsman 
of the earl of Montrose.—Sir W. Scott, 
Legend of Montrose (time, Charles I.), 

Mentor, a wise and faithful adviser 
or guide. So called from Mentor, a 
friend of Dlyssfis, whose form Minerva 
assumed when she accompanied Tele- 
machos in his search for nis father.— 
F^elon, Tdldmague (1700). 

Mepbiatoph'eles (5 sy/.), the 
sneering, mering, leering att^ant 
demon of Faust in Goethe’s drama of 
Fa^5t^ and Geonod’s opera of the same 
name. MuIove<»llsthename**Meidio«» 


HSPHOSnmPHILIS. 


'topiblliB*' inliindraiiui entitled Pr, Fatisha. 
'SlM^kespeare, in his Merra Witvs of Wind¬ 
sor, writes the name '* Mephoscophilus; ” 
sad in the opera he is called “ Mecstofele” 
(5 syt.). In the old demonoloiryt Mepbis- 
topheli^ was one of the seven chief 
devils, and second of tlie f^en aich- 
angels. 

M^hostoplillis, the attendant 
lemon of JFaustns, in Marlowe’^ tragedy 
af Dr, Jha6<tw (1689). 

XtMN Is an AwfiS melanchoh ubiiut 'lulcmc's " Vt>- 
tthostophlUs ” porhaps mora oi}nv«ue tliin Sie niilif(> 
'laat iiuith ct atat fiend lu Uie reueaiud ivork uf tin* the, 

SCeplloStopllilllS, the spirit or 
fandliar of sir John Fnu'^his or [Dr.J 
John Faust (Shakespeare, Merry H’icid o/ 
IVwidisor, 1690). Subsei^uentlT' it I'ecaine 
a term of reproach, about i itiul to ‘‘imp 
of the del i\.' 

Hei'cer (ll^or), at the presidency of 
^a^s.—Sir W. Scot*-, Fhc Surq^on's 
Daughter (time, George II.). 

Merchant of Venice {The), An- 
thonio, vrho borro-wtU 6000 ducat*! for 
three months of Shy lock a .Teir. Ihe 
mtmey was borrowed to lend to a fiitnd 
named Bassanio, and the Jew, ‘*iti merry 
.sport,” instead of intertbt. agreed to lend 
the money on the®e conditions; If An¬ 
thonie paid it ivirlun thice month*’, he 
should pay ouly the principal; if he did 
not pay iC back witbin tuat time, llie 
merenimt should forfeit a pound of his 
<\ni flesh, from any part of his body tlic 
Jew might choose to cut it off. As 
Anthonm’s ships were delayed by con¬ 
trary winds, he could not pay the monev, 
and the Jew demanded the fi»rfeitnre. 
On the trial which ensued, Porti,!, in the 
dress of a law doctor, conduett d the case, 
and when the Jew was going to lake the 
forfeiture, stopped him by saying th.'it tlie 
bond stated “a pound of fleLh,” and that* 
therefore he was to shed no drop of blood, 
and he must cut neither more nor less 
than an exact pound, on forfeit of his 
Ufe. ^ these conditions were practically 
impossible, the Jew was nonsuited and 
flned for seeking the life of a citizen.— 
^akespeaie, Mwchard of Ventce ^598). 

The fitozy is in the Ge^ta Domanontm, 
the tale of the bond being ch, xlviii., and 
that of the caskets ch. cix.; but Shake¬ 
speare took his plot from a Florentine 
aovelette called D Decorone, written in 
tlie fooitecnth oentuiyy but not publish^ 
tiU tiba idxteoath. 

'Sbm fs a ballad on the subject. Uie 
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^te of wbidi has not been deteanined. 
The bargain runs thus: 

“ No VBimr for tlw torn otit, 

For ooB yew* ahail yoa |ior~ 

You may do ime u bum tam 
Boforo my dytog djty j 
Bat we wilt luro « noHiv Jeib 
For to be biikM loiu^ 

You (hall mtko me a bemd,'* fiooOi iw. 
“Tliat sball be Imse ot ttMitB." 

Merohaat*8 TaJe (TTld), in Chaucer, 
is substantially the same as the finst LaUn 
mescal talc of Adolphus, and is not 
unlike a Latin prose tale given in the 
appendix of T. Wn^t’a edition of 
^sop's ihrbles. The tale is this: 

A girl named May married January, on 
old Lomliard boron 60 years of age, but 
entertained the love of Damyan, a young 
biiuire. She was detected in 
intercourse with Damyan, but persuaded 
her husband that lus eyes had deceived 
liim, and he believed her.—O^ncer, 
CanUrburtf 'laics (1388). 

Mercian Laws. (See Martian.) 

Mercilla, a “ maiden queen of mceat 
power and majesty, famous through 
the world, and honoured far and nigh,” 
Her kingdom was disturbed by a soldatt, 
her jw^etful neighbour, stirred up by 
his wife Adicta. The ‘‘maiden qneen’* 
U Eh/Abeth; the “soldan,” Ph% of 
Sjiain; and ‘‘Adicia” is injustice, pre¬ 
sumption, or the bigotry of popery.— 
Spenser, Fatnj Qmsn, v. (1596). 

Mercurial Finger (37i^), the little 

finger. 

The fhiurb, In chlromanry, we yive Venus; 

The fore fiiuier to Jotb, themi^t to batittti; 

Tfaeruig to *^01; the letet to Xemuy. 

Ben Joneun, Tht StcSemOt, L S (KUQ. 

Mercu'tio, kinbman of prince £s- 
cnlus, and Romeo’s fnend. An airy, 
sprightly, ele^t young nobleman, so 
full of wit and fancy that Dr^den says 
Shakespeare was obliged to kul him m 
the third act, lest the poet himself shoold 
have been killed by Mercutio.—Sbake- 
<>peare, Jicmeo and Juliet (1698). 

MeraUo'e wit, galrm and eounm mn utmim Mpean 
him fnemit that wtoh nun % lonjierlliiii But bh wUlt le 
not precipitated—be ha^ lined out the tnMuihytSldllinia 
the conilruction of tho ptao —nr. JObaeutt 

The light and fanciful hunitnir of Memutle eiime to 
enhance and illuetnite the ‘neuantie aoa pualeMto 
ebanetar of Bomea-Sir W. Sent*, The Jhxmu 

WiUlamLevbD74S-UllJ«Mtlm‘'K«Btoto''od|tl^^ 
in evety toiw ot tbe word UMraniaL minthr tmeinTifr 
toice, thrown to tbo andieaco imn hwanpeato^wiU 
tha ilcimi of bb winged nntenl umtor M 

s*na glaiice of hie eio. or touthad wim Us 
anothefi rihs, itwae venyiunetinHMMme'eriSvSw 
aesi and liiniKado>44t|fa Bmt, F»« SVWM 
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Mr. tanljt to 

at^i^aurMigaikUMMit. wUb 
» nko, and » ptnoo, all Moalljr paeelUl and 

ati 7 » KM faatnna at mm arhliMlcu awl smtaal. Iw 

fSStf jSj)N«M*^L aiab 

Xavpy* ft yotm^ pilgrim^ who ae- 
cojapanied GtfisttaQa in hex walk to Zion. 
TVhftn Meroy get to the Wicket Gate, she 
swooned from fear of being refused ad¬ 
mittance. Mr. Brisk proposed to her, 
but being told that she was poor, left 
her, and she was afterwards married to 
Matthew, the eldest son of Christian.— 
Banyan, Piiffrim's Progress^ ii. (1684). 


Mcirdle (ifK), banker, a skit on the 
directors of the ^Royai British Bank, and 
on Mr. Hudson ** the railway king.” Mr. 
Metdie, of Harley Street, was called 
the “Master Mind of the Age.” Ue 
became insolvent, and comniitlcd suicide. 
Mr. Mecdle was a heavily made man, 
with an obtuse bead, and coarse, mean, 
common features. His chief butler said 
of him, “ Mr. Merdle never was a gentle¬ 
man, and no ungrntlcnianly act on Mr. 
Merdle’a part would surprise me.” 'L'ltc 
great banker was “the greatest forger 
and greatest thief that ever cheated the 
gallows.” 

ImO Dedimn iJBarnaele] bfgm ^ravini; nTr MrnUp 
Atout. .. u Oi^tlc Kaicrpriie, Tb» WraliU of Kne- 
land. Oradtt, CapitAl, Prosporur, and all iiunncr u( 
hlwtinsK-r^Bk. it. fil 

ilfrs. jferdk, wife of the bank .swindler. 
After the death of her hnsb.and, soeuty 
decreed that Mrs. Merdle should still be 
admitted among the sacred few; so Mrs. 
Merdle was still received and p.aU4'd on 
the back by the upper ten.—C. Dickens, 
/jitttif i>orn< (1857). 

Meredith (Sfr,), one of the con¬ 
spirators with Redgauntlct. — Sir W. 
Scott, Eedgamtlet (time, George III.}. 

Menad^ {Mr, Mio/uiel)^ “the man of 
mirth,” in the managing committee oC the 
Spa hotel.—Sir \\\ Scott, St, jRomn's 
Well (time, Georgo lU.). 


Meredith {S^)f a Welsh knight.—Sir 
W. Scott, C^tle Dangerous (time, Henry 

I.). 


Meredith {Oioen)^ pseudonym of the 
Hen. £dwara Robert Bulwer Lyfton 

B lytton), author o| The Wanderer 
)» ei^ Tlus son of lord Bulwer 
u, poet and novelist, succeeded to 
tiu) peerage in 1678. 


Me'tida (iforcA^ss), betrothed to 
Tiauitia.<-M». Inthbald» aUd of 
efedto’e. 


Haridaxpax, the pride of mice. 

aMiieUrtinraitoso'arthonitiKpPMri ' 

A 0 dlaat pilnw tt)M far tnnieenai na y«an j 
Pnd««f hbdrK and Stow 1>I| hmiM. 

And nxm * Man ta cemmt than * mooM j 
Hi» aetlon btrtd, mtHut lit» amiOe eaina. 

And Merldaipax hla mounding nana 

Panall, Th» Batm ^ftht BTogt and i 
Jflea, Id. i71S). 

Merid'ies or “ Noonday Sun,” one of 
the four brothers who kept the passages 
of Castle Perilous. So Tennyson has 
named him j but in the Ifistory of Prince 
Arthurf he is called “ sir PermOnSs, the 
Red Knight. ’Tennyson, Idylls (‘ ‘ Gareth 
and Lynotte ”) ; sir T. Malory, History 
of Prince Artkur^ i. 129 (1470). 

Merlin (Am&rosc), prince of enchan« 
ters. His mother was Matildiu a nun, 
who was seduced by a “ guileful sprite” 
or incubus, “half angel and half man, 
dwelling in mid-air betwixt the earth 
and muon.” Some say his mother was 
the daughter of Ihibidius lord of Math- 
traval, in Wales; and others make her a 
princess, daughter of Demetius ki.^ of 
I>emet'ia. Blaise baptized the infimt, 
and thus rescued it from the powers of 
darkne.ss. 

Merlin died spell-bound, bat the author 
.and manner of Ms death are given 
differently by different authorities. Thus, 
in the IJistory of Prince Arthur (sir T. 
Malory, 1470), we are told that the en¬ 
chantress Nimue or Ninivc enveigled the 
old man, and “ covered him with a stone 
under a rock.” In the Morte d'Arthur it 
is said “he sleeps and sighs in an old 
tree, spell-bound by Vivien.” Tennyson, 
in hia Idylls (*' Vivien ”), says ’ that 
Vivien induced Merlin to take riieltec 
from a storm in a hollow oak tree, and 
left him spell-bound. Oth»B say he was 
spoil-bound in a hawthorn bush, but tMs 
is evidently a blunder. (SeC Meblist 
TiiK Wild.) 

*** Merlin made “the fountain of 
love,” mentioned by Bojaxdo in Orlando 
Innwnorato, 1. 8. 

Ariosto, in Orlando ihrjoso, says be 
made one of the four fonntews ” (ch. 
xxvi.}. 

He also made the Round Table at Car- 
duel for 150 knights, which came into 
the possession of king Arthur on Ms 
marria^ with queen Gumever; and 
hrought from Ireland the stones of 
Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain. 

Allnsion is made to him in the ihifry 

S in EUie’s ^oeoueMns of Early 
Medriofd Bomanoes f in Draytons 
bn; in MImilaorth, by six W.. 
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T. Heyivood has attempted team.—Sir W. Scott, Maumerittg 

the folDlment of Merlin’s (time, George II.). 


prophecies. 

Of Mnlltt «ttd hto tkiU irii*t ntion doth not bearf . . . 




Vttbawduclngaprlta . . . 

Bn dl Boniotia ton/ tbora «m not found her peer. 

Dm} ton, Pott/olbton, v. (1612). 

Merlin {Tke Enqlish)^ W. Lilly, the 
astrologer, who assumed the nom de plume 
of “Mer'linus Angllcus" (1602-1081). 

Merlin the Wild, a nati^ e of Cale¬ 
donia, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
about a century after the groat Ambrose 
Merlin the sorcerer. Fordun, in his 
Scotichronicon, gives particulars about 
him. It was predicted that he u ould die 
by earth, wood, and water, which pre¬ 
diction was folGlled thus: A mob of 
rustics hounded him, and ho jumped from 
a rock into the Tweed, and was impaled 
on a stake fixed in the nver bed. His 

g rave is still show'n beneath an aged 
awthora bush at Drummelzicr, a village 
on the Tweed, 

Merlin*s Cave, in Dyne\or, near 
Carmarthen, noted for its ghastly noises 
of rattling iron chiiim., brazen culdron^, 
groans^ strokes of hammers, and ringing 
of anvils. The cause is this: Merlin set 


In thadtamatiaad mdon of Sootth nonl, Wm Chiidi* 
niui (IfHS-S] nut* “Meg MmtIUm’' her own. fiw 
ahowM tberan indlqnitaU; the nttribntMi of gndin, 
Soeb mu her power orer the intention nml teeUng of tho 
pert, tbet the mere words were quite n teoondarjr nutter. 
It wee the Sgure, the geit, the look, the SMture, the tone, 
bj wfaidi she put beeatr end peadon into huigange the 
most mdlffwe&t.—Beiur Murlw, 

Merry. 

Tis menr in luU, 

Where beerds weg eO. 

T. luster, Bundrtd PotNts qf 0«o4 
Suibarvliv. xM. 26 (1507). 

It’e good to be merry end vise. 

Bonis, /fere’s a Otalth to TKem that's Aua'. 


Merry Andrew, Andrew Borde, 
phv<!ician to Henry VIII. (1500-1549). 


Merry Monarch (7^), Qiarles II. 

of England (1630, 1660-1685). 

Mer^rylegs, a ^hly trained per¬ 
forming dog, belonging to Signor Jnpe, 
clown in Sleary's circus. This dog leaves 
the circus when his master disappears, 
lint several years afterwards finds its way 
back and dies.—C. Dickens, Bard Tme$ 
(1854). 


Merse (l syL), Berwick, the mere or 
frontier of England and Scotland. 


liis spirits to fabricate a brazen waU to 
encompass the city of Carmarthen, and, 
as he had to call on the Lady of the Lake, 
bade them not slacken their labour till he 
returned; but he never did return, for 
Vivian by craft got him under tJie en¬ 
chanted < stone, and kept him there. 
Tpnyson says he was spell-bound by 
Vivien in a hollow oak tree, but the 
History of Evince Arthur (sir T. Malorj') 
gives the other version.—Spenser, ihtru 
Queen, iii. 8 (1590). 

Merop*s ^n, a nobody, a tirrce 
fUiuSf who thinks himself somebody. 
Thus Phaeton (Mcrop’s son), forgetting 
that his mother was an earthbum woman, 
thought he could drive the horses of the 


Merthyr Tydvil. a corruption of 
Martyr St. Ttdjil, a Welsh princess who 
suffered martyrdom. 

Merton {Tommy), one of the diief 
characters in Sand/om and Merton, a tale 
for boys, by Thomas Day (1783-9). 

Merton {Tristram). Thomas Bfriiing- 
ton lord Macaulay so signs the ballaas 
and sketches which be inserted in Knigkfs 
Quarterly Mayazine, 

Mertoun {Basil), aluu yujauxs, 
formerly a pirate. 

Mordaunt Mertoun, son of Basil Mer¬ 
toun. 1 le marries Brenda Troil.—Si* W. 
Scott, The Eirate (time, William IIL). 


sun, but not being able to guide them 
nearly set the^ earth on fire. Many pre 
sume, like him, and think themsclrc 
capable or worthy of great things, for 
giving all the while that they are onl^ 
**lferop’s son.” 

Wto, PhiMon (for thou art Heioi/i wn). 

Wilt tiKW aqpirt to guida tbo bearenly ear, 
and vUb thy dari^ M{y bum the world f 

ShMw p e ara, Ttoo Oma*m»n tf Verom 
aetliLK.l(lsU). 


Mdrrilies (Meg), a half-crazy woman, 
post Bihyl and ps^ gipsy. She is the 
raler Aad terror of the gipsy race. Meg 
VartSlm ma the anne of Harry Bex- 


Merveillense fJlfoir.iJoy'.Mrs}, the 
sword of Doolin of Mayence. It wM Bo 
sharp that, if placed edge downwards on 
a block of wood, it would cut through il 
of itself. ‘ 

Mervrett {Gustams de), in 
XII., an historical drama by J. B> 
Planchd (1826). 

Mervinia, Merionethshire. On tiit, 
Mervin Hills the Brirish found seenrity 
when driven by the Saxons out of Bug' 
land. Here the W^h laws sTsm re¬ 
tained the longest. This part Walei 
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it pecnUturlF ^ch iii mouutains, meres, 
um springs. 

Waniato ft* Imt hint . .. oiiMdaltuidlenceenmt. 

toVton, P&(]folM»n, fac. (lUS). 

Mervyn (Mr, Artht^t guardian of 
Julia He^erin^.-^Sir W. Scott, Ouy 
Manwrdtg (time, George II.). 

Heeopota'ZDia or OabitomliSf tile 
district about Warwick and Eccleston 
Squares, in London, mainly built by 
Cubit. 

UesseJi'na, wife of the emperor 
Claudius of Rome. Her name is a by¬ 
word for iucontinency (a.d. *-48). 

She ft not one of 1ho«e HeneUnei who, helping the 
pride of bliiii, humble their nlTectiont even to the dust, 
and dftbonottr themseltwe without « hlusb.—Lenge, GU 
1(1724). 

Oh thm epitonid of ay virtuam sec, Msdem Mewlina 
n., cetln to tlqr speitmcnt I—Diyden, The Sponfth n^or, 
IIL IOSBO). jr« * > 

When I meet a Hemlina, tired and unsated In her 
fntil deriree.~a Cljrteinnestrla, hatbeil In her husband's 
blood.<-«a impious lallla, whttUng her chariot over her 
fawcr'e bnatUeei bodr. horror invades mv ftenlUes—C. 
Cipher, leee M<Hm a Man (1700). 

' MeaseUina (The Modem}, Catherine II. 
of RnsBia (1729-1796). 

Messalina of Qermany, Barbary 
of Cilley, second wife of kaiser Sigismund 
of Germany (fifteentii century). 

HessiaJl (The), an epic poem in 
fifteen books, by ¥. G. Rlopstock. The 
first three were published m 1718, and 
the last in 1773. The subject is the last 
days of Jesus, llis crucifixion and resur¬ 
rection. Bk. i. Jesus ascends the Mount 
of Olives, to spend the night in prayer. 
Bk. ii. John the Beloved, failing to 
exorcise a demoniac, Jesus goes to his 
assistance; and Satan, rebuked, returns 
to hell, where he tells the fallen angels 
his version of the birth and ministry of 
Clirist, whose death he resolves on. Bk. 
iii. Mestiah sleeps for the last time on the 
Mount of Olives; the tutelar angels of 
the twelve aposties, and a description of 
the aposties are given. Satan gives Judas 
a dream, and tiien enters the heart of 
GaiaphaS. Bk. iv. The council in the 
palace of Caiaphas decree that Jesus ranst 
die; Jesus sends Peter and John to prepare 
the Passover, and eats Ills Last Supper 
^th His aposties. Bk. v. The three 
hours of agoov in the garden. Bk. vi. 
Jesus, bound, is taken before Annas, and 
then before Caiapbas. Peter denies his 
^^ater. Bk, vii. Christ is brought before 
Pilate; Judas hangs biittself; Pilate 
Kuds Jesus to Herod, but Herod $ends 
Hun again to Pll^imo deliven Him to 


‘the Jews. Bk. viii. Christ nailed to tim 
cross. Bk. ix. Christ on the cross. 
Bk. X. The death of Christ. Bk, xi. 
The vail of the Temple rent, and the re¬ 
surrection of many from their graves. 
Bk. xii. The burial of the body, and death 
of Mary the sister of Lazarus. Bk. xiii. 
The resurrection and suicide of PbUo. 
Bk. xiv. Jesus shows Himself to His dis¬ 
ciples. Bk. XV. Many of those who haA 
risen from their graves show themselves 
to others. Conclusion. 

Ifessiah, an oratorio ^ Handel (1749). 
The libretto was by Charles Jennens, 
nicknamed Soliman the Magnificent." 

Metanoi'a, Repentance personified, 
by William Browne in Britannia's Pos- 
torals,v, (Greek,mfftanoia, “repentance.") 

Faire MetanoU ft attending 

To eroune thee with thoM Jojvt that know no rndinfc 

PMtorolJ. r. 1 (ISIS). 

Metasta'sio. The real name of this 
Italian poet was Trapassi (death). He 
was brought up by Gravina, who Grecized 
the name (169^1782). 

*** So “Melancthon” is the Greek 
form of Schirarzerde (“block earth"); 
“ CEcolampadius ” is the Greek form of 
the German name Hausschein ,* “ De- 
siderins Erasmus" is Qheraerd Ghera^d 
rthe first “Gheraerd” is Latinized into 
i)estderms, and the latter is Grecized into 
Brasmus), 

Meteoric Stones. In the museum 
of Carlton (Melbourne) is preserved a 
huge meteoric stone twenty-fivtf tons in 
weight. It fell on a large plain between 
Melbourne and Kilmore in 18G0, with 
such force that it sank six feet in the 
ground. Some said it must have been 
shot from a crater of the moon. 

*.„♦ The largest in the w orld is in Brazil, 
and exceeds thirty tons. There is another 
in the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg, 
*of unusual dimensions; and one is pre¬ 
served in Paris. 

Meth'os, Drunkenness personified. 
He is twin-brother of Gluttony, their 
; mother being Caro (fleshly lust). In the 
liattle of Mansoul, Methos is slain by 
Agnei'a (iioifely chmtity) spouse of £n- 
cra'tfis (temperance), and sister of Par- 
then'ia (maiden chcality). (Greek mcfAd 
or methSs is “drunkenness.")—i^neas 
Fletcher# The Purple Islam, vii., xi. 
(1633). . 

Met'opMfi, the oorrupt chief ministet 
ofSesostns. 
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It mil rwBecasrt wmnnpwe •! am ottowu* 4ii» 
itoifc Oaetn et giam^-Fiiiehm. TSUmav 

W^tTi, chief cod and idol of the 
Az^te^. He leaped fnll-pronn into life, 
jeod Trith a ipear slew those who mooked 
his mother Uoatlan'tona (4 

iJraSy at mUhtr'* Armrl the blow was -umid, 

When forth MtedOi leapt, and la lib band 

nMangtpawv . , 

Soufhe)', iroctACb il £1 (ISOS) 

Of course, it will be remembered 
that Minerva, like Meiitli, was bom full- 
grown and fully armed. 

Jffozen'tius, king of the Ti rrhemans, 
who put ciiminal't to de ith by tj uij: them 
face to face uith dead bodies.—V'lrgil, 
JEneidt viu. 4So. 

Ihbis like Muentlii^ la Vbidl S ich crltloi va like 
dMdeoab, thernu> backeti but«Anno(burn —Broome 
J'r^fOee to Poemi (173 > 

Mezzora'mia, an earthly paradise 
in Africa, accessible bt onl\ one road. 
Gaodentiodi Lucra di«to\crcd tlit road, 
andlivctl at Mc//oramia for twcntj-hie 
years.—himon Bcrmgton, GaucLntio dt 

M. F. H., 3ra>tter {of Fox¬ 
hounds. 

“Re ran t -itand long before 'em at this pace ” mid tbe 
V F H . coming up with bb huutaiuin.—llb>U Mel 
vUIe, Lti UJoin. 

Micawnbar (Mr. Wdkim), a most 
unpracAcal, half-clever man, a great 
Bpcechificr, letter-wnter, projector of 
bubble schemes, and, though contldent of 
success, hevex succeeding. Having failed 
in everythrag in the old country, he 
migrated to Austraba, and became a 
magistrate at Middlebay.—(j. Hu kens, 
Jjavtd Copperfield (1840).* 

*„,* This truly amiable, erratic genius 
is a portrait of Dickens’s own tather, 
“David Copperfield” being Dicktns, ind 
** Mrs. Xickleby ” (one can hardly believe 
it) is said to be Dickens’s mother. 

IBIEi'cliael (2 sy/.), the miecial pro¬ 
tector and guardian of the Jew'.. Ihib 
ordhangel is messenger of peace and 
jden^.—Sale’s Koran, u. notes. 

%* That Michael was really the pro¬ 
tector and guardian angel of the Jews we 
kaow from Dan. x. IS, 21; xti. 1. 

Milton makes Miciham the leader of the 
hommly host in the yrar in heaven. The 
sroed means “God’s power.” Gabriel 
was next in command to the archangel 

Ca ZBWMHL efcdailUsiMiksiiMaca 

Mmitaf jEwa tl il (itpb 


rudenoe (“The Miracle' 


*if* Longfellow, in hds CMdM 
says that Michael is the ptesidihg spirit 
of the planet Mercoiy, and brings to mmi 
the gilt of prudence (“The Mixade' 
Play“’ hi., 1861). 

Mtehaoi, the “trencher favomdte** of 
Arden of Fovorsham, in love with Marik 
sister of Mosby. A weak moa^ who hoth 
loves and honours Arden, but is inveigled 
by Mosby to admit rufSans into AroM'a 
house to murder him.—Geo. Lillo, Jrden 
of Feversham (1582). 

MEichoel god of Wtad (8&). At 
the promontory of Malea is a chapel built 
to St. Micliael, and the sailors say when 
the wind blows ffom that quartet, it is 
occasioned by the violent niodon of Si. 
Michael’s wmgs. Whenever they sail by 
that promontorv', they |iray St. Michael 
to k(*ep his wings btiU. 

bt. MtchckPs Chair. It is said that anj* 
w'omun w ho has sat on Michael’s chair (on 
St. Micliael's Moimt, m Comwa^, will 
rule her husband ever after. (See IC^bx, 
St.) 


Michael Angelo ox satue- 
Scenee ( The), Michael Angelo Cerquoz/i 
of Rome (160U-1660). 

Michael Angelo of France ( Tho), 
Jean Cousm (1500-lo90). 

Mlichael Angelo des Eermea96S» 
Peter van Laar, called La Batnboche, bom 
at Laaren (161J-I673). 

Or Mvhal-Ange deo J}amboc?ies. 

Michael Angelo of Minslo 
Johaiiu Christoph von GlUek (1714t-i787). 

Michael Angelo qf Sculptorft 
(The), Pierre Puget (1028-1894). 

Rt<hd Micliacl Slodtz is also called fte 
same (1705-1764). 

Michael Angelo Titmarsh, one 
of the pseudonyms under which Thadbesay 
contnbuted to JFVviscr’s Magafsiad (U8tl' 
1863>. 

Michael AJhnstrong, “the faetoy 
boy.” The hero and title of a novd W 
Mrs. Trollope (1839). The object dj Im 
novel is to expose what the aidhetese 
considered to be the evils of the 
system. 

Micdiael Fere% the etn^ 

(See l^B£z.) I 

Michael Iba Stoxxuxierera both 
Armoxniin, in Plu^l^ rnwmtal 
I throne as emperor of <^ce in 
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lie iwed aU hMi eftorte to introduce the 
Jertrii^ Mbbath and sacrifice. 

I think 1 hniBjKWNd, . . 
tb»«t)ntt«rautbaMdOBtriBMKiTldoin.. . 
ttiittunfiBaklM inch tomUe'Wbrk la Uio Churches 
^ WiIhitttM mhBUuerer. 

jUmitfelkw. 2Ae (hUCm Sitgmi, (ISSl). ‘ 

in the satire of Absalom and 
.dcA^qpAc/, by Dryden and Tate, is D]i'ant 
for Cathatine ^ wife of Charles 11.—Pt. 
U. (1689). 

ICichelotf an unprincipled, cowardly, 
greedy nmn, who tries to discover the 
secret of “the gold-mine.*’ Peing 
proenratoT of Iho president of Lyons, bis 
office was “ to capture and arrest ” thoso 
^ntffied with civil or .criminal oftences.— 
£. wrling, 27ic Gold-Mine or JlilUr of 
QrohAie (1854). 

HEiCom^lcon, the pretended kingdom 
of Dorothea (daoghler of rieoimrdo of 
dndalttsi'a), a hundred days’ j i>umcy f i om 
Moo'tu, anid a nine years’ voyage J rom 
Carthagena. 


Hiddlebureh (Jfn James), §a 
Edinburgh manstrate.—^Sir W. Scott, 
ffeart of MidUotMan (time, George II.). 

Middlemas (Mr. Matthew), a name 
assumed by generm Witherington. 

Mrs. Mxdalemas, wife of the general 
(bom Zelia de Mon 9 ada). 

Michard Middlemas, alias Richard Tre- 
sham, a foundling, apprenticed to Dr. 
Gray. lie discovers that he is the son of 
general Witherington, and goes to Indio, 
where he assumes the character of Sadoe, 
a black slave in the service of Mde. 
Montrcville. lie delivers Menie Gray by 
treachery to Tippoo Saib, and Hyder Ali 
gives lain up to be crushed to death by 
an elephant.—SirW. Scott, Thei^utyeon'a 
J)awjliti.r (time, George II.). 

Middlcwick (Mr. Rcrkyn), a re¬ 
tired butterman, the neighbour of sir 
Geoffiy Lbampneys, anti the father of 
Charles, 'i lie buttennan is innately 
vulgni, drops his h’s and inserts them 


SflQLcomlco'lia, the pretended queen 
of MiComicon. Don Quixote’s adventure 
to Micomiconnio comes to nothing, for lie 
WHS taken home in a rage, almost as soon 
as be was told of the wonderful entliant- 
ments.—Cervantes, Ron Quuotc, 1. iv'. J 
(1005). 

Hio'romeg’as (‘Uhe hitle-znat’'), 
Voltaire’s imitation of Gru/fuw’a Travels. 


“SSi'dsBiJustice), appointed to adjud/c 
a mnsical contest between Pol and Pan. 
Ho decides in favour of Pan, whereupon 
Pol throws off his disguise^ appears as 
the god Apollo, and, being indignant at 
the decision, gives Midns “ the ears of on 
ass.”—Kano O’Hara. Midis (1761). 

Edward Shuter (1728-1776) was pro¬ 
nounced by Garriek “ the greatest romic 
actor;” and C. Dibdin says: “ Nothing 
on earth could have been superior to his 
* Miito.* ” 

MUciiS’s Lars, The servant who used 
to enttthe king’s hair, discovering the 
deformity, was afraid to whisper the 
secret to any one, but, being tmable to 
contedn himself, he dug a hole in tlie 
and, nutting his mouth into it, 
CTed cut, “King Midas has ass’s ears !” 
He then filled up the hole, and felt 
ifClleved. 


Tennyson makes the barber a woman: 

Ko HwUi* ttmn Uw SMOd 
eUgwNd Mm ” fifol Among the radge 

. Ttonsyma. TS«J>lMce«A tt. 

HUddCLa ^yssinia, the 

o< Pxettnt Jbbn.^Bishop Jor- 


out of phire, makes the greatest gco- 
grajihiral .and historical blunders, has a 
tyrannical temper, but a tender heart. He 
turns his son adrift for marrying Violet 
Melroic an heiress, who snubbed the 
plebeian father. When reduced to great 
distroiis, the old butterman goes to his 
son’s squalid lodgings and relents. So 
all ends happily. 

Charles MidUowick, son of the retired 
buttennan, well educated and a gentle¬ 
man. Ills f-ilher wanted him to marry 
Maiy Melrose, a girl without a penny, 
but lie preferred violet an heiVesh.—^U, 
J. Byiou, Onr Roys (1876). 

Mid^e, the miller’s son, one of the 
companions of liobin Hood. (Sec Mi;CU.) 

3 ben stcppeil forth bra\« Uttio JTobu 
Ami Midge the miller t ran. 

Xobin Bood amt Aain^BaCIt. 

Midian Mara, the CMtic mermaid. 

The> HbUprrrd to eorli other that they could hear the 
rang of MiiUan Mara.—J'he Oorfc CoUertt, i. a 

Midlo’thiaa (The Heart of), a tale 
of the Porteotts riot, in which ^e inci¬ 
dents of Effie and Jeanie Deans arc of 
absorbing interest. Effio was sedneed 
by Geordie Kobertson (alias Geoige 
Staunton), while in the service of Mrs. 
Saddletree. She murdered her infaniy 
and was condemned to death; but her 
half-sister Jeanie went to London, pleaded 
her cause before the queen, and obtained 
her pardon. Jqanie, on her return to 
Scotland, married Keuben Butler: and 
Geordie £ob«rtson (then sir Geoige 
Staunton) rauiied we. Sir Geoigs 
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being idiot by a gipsy boy, Effie (ie. lady 
Btannton) retired to a convent on the 
Continent.—Sir W, Scott, Heart of Mid- 
Icihiim (time, George 11.). 

'yr jilftimriTnA-p DCoon. Dogs snfEer 
from hydrophobia daring the heat of 
tnidsnmmer; hence the term “ Mid¬ 
summer moon” means madness. It yrill 
be found amongst Kay’s proverbs, and 
Olivia (in Twelfth H^ht) says to Mal- 
▼olio, “ Why, this is very midsummer 
madness!" 

Wliat'a thb inldiununpr moon 1 Is nil Uto world 
•-maddingt—Drydon, A’M^Urytm, Iv 1 (16S0). 

Midsiunnier Night’s Dream. 
Shakespeare says there was a law in 
Atiiens, that if a daughter refB<ipd to 
marry the husband selected for her by 
her father, she might be put to death. 
Egeus (3 si(l.)y an Athenian, promised to 
give his daughter Hermia in marriage 
to Demetrins; but as the lady 1«\ I'd 
Lysander, she refused to many the man 
fidected by her father, and fled from 
• Athens Tritu her lover. Deraetrini went 
in pursuit of her, followed by Ilell^na, 
who doted on him. All four came to a 
forest, and fell asleep. In their dreams 
a vision of fairies passed before them, 
and on awaking, Demetrius resolved to 
forego nermia who disbked him, and to 
take to wife Helena who sincerely loved 
him. When Egeus was informed thereof, 
he readily agreed to give hib daughter to 
Lysander, and the force of the law was 
not called into action 

Serural of the incidents of this 
comedy are borrowed from the Hum of 
Montemayor, a Spaniard (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Midwife of Men’s Thoughts. 
So Soerfitfls termed himself (n.o. 468- 
399). 

Ifo other man «e«r etniek oat of othen m spnrka 

fanm^ht to orlgliial tbousht—O foU, Ilvtorg of Oru c.« 

Miggs (Mtss), the handmaiden and 
♦‘comforter” of Mrs. Varden. A tall, 
mnmt young woman, addicted to pattens; 
mender and shrewish, of a sharp and acid 
visage. She held the male sex in utter 
contempt, but had a secret exception in 
favoni of SimTappertit, who irreverently 
•ailed her “ scraggy,” Miss Miggs 
idways sided with m^am against master, 
made out that she was a suffering 
mar^, and he an inhuman Nero. She 
ealted ma’am “mim;”’ said her sister 
lived at “twenty- sivin;” Simon she 
iMdlM “ Siiitniuii.” She said Mrs. Yar- 


den was “tiie mildest, amiablest fqt- 
givingest-spetited, longert-sugenngest 
inmale in existence.” BafBed hi idl ner 
matrimonial hopes, she was at last ap¬ 
pointed female turnkey to a county Bride- 
Well, which office she held for thirty 
years, when she died.—0. Dii&eiis, 
Jiamaby Badge (1841). 

NIh Miggs, iMffled la all bar achoniM. . . and cart 
upon • tbankleas, ondeHrrlng world, tamed ntnr aharp 
audeour . . . but the Justice* of the peace for Mmdl«ex 
. •wieete 1 her Oom ISl romprtlton to the ofloo of 
turuker for a countr Bridewell, which ehe bMd tUl bar 
decrase, more than thirty jean aOerwamli, nwialnhig 
Biiigle all that time.—JUatt chapt, 

Mim'on, a beautiful, dwarfish, 
fair^’-fike Italian girl, in love with 
Wilhelm her protector. She glides 
before us in the mazy dance, or whirls 
her tambourine like an Ariel. Full of 
fervour, full of love, full of rapture, she 
is overwhelmed with the torrent of des- 

£ air at finding her love is not retorned, 
ecomes insane, and dies.—Goethe, Wi/- 
helm Master's Appnnticeship (1794-^). 

Sir W. Scott drew his Fenella,” in 
Pecrril of the Peak^ from this chai^cter ; 
and Victor lingo has reproduced her in his 
Notre Dame, under the name of “ Esme¬ 
ralda.” 

Migonnet, a fairy king, who wi^ed 
to marry the princess brought up by 
Violenta the fairy mother. 

or all dwarf* ho *ra« the mullo^t Hia feet were Ilka an 
eagle’* and cloto to the knees, for leg* he had nona. Hu 
fej-al robe* were not above lialf a janl long, and trailed 
one third pvt upon the ground. Hi* bead wa* aa big a* 
a peck aim hi* nose long snough for twelve bird* to pnsh 
on His beard was binli v enough for a oaiiary’s nett, and 
h Is PV3 readied a foot above his heail — Comteasa VAuuiv. 
iairy TalM (“ The White Cat." J6Sa). 

Mika'do of Japan, tha spiritual 
supreme or chief pontiif. The temporal 
supreme is called the Aou&o, segoon, or 
tycoon. 

But thou, Micado, thnu hastqioken 
The word at width nUlocks are brokea. 

St, /’aiUildviuaryiElB^]* 

Mil’an {The duke of), an Italian 
princ^ an ally of tiie Lancastrians.—Sir 
W. Scott, Anm of Oeierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Milan Decree, a decree of Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte, dat^ Milan, DecemMK 
27, 1807, declaring “the whole Britilaii 
empire to be in a state of blockade, arid 
prohibiting all countries from ttadittg 
with Great Britain or using any article 
made therein.” 

*4,* Aa Britain was the best customer # 
of the very aations forbiddni to deal 
with her, tius very absurd decree WAt • , 
two-edged sword, cutting both ways* 


HILLEB. 
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the metropolis of Lilli- 
put, tiie wsU of which was two feet nnd 
A half high and eleven inches thick. The 
dt})' was an exact square, and divided 
into fonr onarters. The emperor's palace, 
called BeifaVorac. stood in the centre 
of the city.—Swift, GuUioer's Travels 
(“LjUiput,'’iv., 1726). 

IffUe'slaxi Fables {Milesica Ftibvio')^ 
very wanton and ludicrous tales. Sir 
Edward Buiwer Lytton (lord Lyttoii) 
published six of the Lost Tule^ of 
MUetus in rbymeless verse. Ho s.aya he 
borrow'ed them from the scattered rem¬ 
nants preserved by Apoliodo'rus nnd 
Conon, contained in the pages of Pausa'- 
niaa and Athemeus, or dispersed tiirongh- 
ottt the Scholiast<t. The Milesian tales 
were, for the most part, in prose; but 
Ovid tells us tiiat Aristi'des rendered 
some of them into verse, and Sisenna 
into lintin. 

JunxU MHosla rarmina sortun 

PuImm ArutiilM ne« taineii urlht sua Mt. 

The original tales by Antonias Diog'- 
enOs are described by Photius. It up¬ 
pers that they wore great favourites 
With^ the luxurious Sybarites. A com¬ 
pilation was madeb}' Aristides, by whom 
(according to Ovid) some were versified 
also. Ihe Latin translation by bisenna 
was made about the time of the civil 
wars of Ma'riua and Sylla. Parthen'ius 
Nice'nus, who taught Virgil Greek, bor- 
row«l thirty-six of the tales, which he 
dedicated to Oornclius Gallus, and en¬ 
titled Frdti^on FathemcUoa (“ love 
stories "). 

Milesia Crimino, amatory offences. 
Venus was worshipped at kliUtus, and 
hence the loose amatory tales of Antonms 
OiogenSs were entitled Miksias Fabulas. 


Mile'flianB, the “ancient” Irish. 
The legend is that Ireland was once 
peopkd by the Fir-bolg or Belgre from 
Britam. who were subdued by Milesians 
from Asia Minor, called the Gaels of 
Ireland. 

CnnUr- >>r )nr faUiet'i Mds. ato All Uie true oald 
'*5^***> wlnted to the O'FMienja, and O Shaugli- 
Mlei, Md Um M'IaucIiIIui, the O’ltout^iiani, OUiUa- 
WGcoMchani. ajid all the Uck Wood of the 


PsPk Mlleeln hhwd being rouatid. 

rmru t'ar Wert lnd«M. 

„ Milford (Colonel), a friend of sir 
Pcveril.—Sir W. Scott, Feveril 
6 /the Peak (time, CamrlesIX.). 



a natural son of Widow 
usband. He wax the 


crony of Harry Domton, with whom 
he ran “ the rood to ruin.” Jack had a 
fortune left him, but he soon scattered 
it by his extravagant living, and was 
imprisoned for debt. Harry then pro¬ 
mised to marry Widow Warren if she 
would advance him £6000 to pay off his 
friend’s debts with. When Ha^’s father 
heard of this bargain, he was so moved 
tb.at he advanced the money himself; 
anil Harry, being set free from his bar¬ 
gain, iiiamed the widow’s daughter in¬ 
stead of the widow. Thus all were 
rescued from “the road to ruin.”—^Hoi- 
croft, T/u! Road to Ram (1792), 

Milk-Pail (Thr), which was to gain 
a fortune. iScc Pbuuettb.) 

Milk Street (Txmdon), the old Milk- 
market. llere sir Thomas More was 
bom. 

Millamant, the prvtcndue of Edward 
Mirabell. She is a most brilliant girl, 
who bays riic “loves to give pain be- 
oau«<c CMieliy is a proof oil power; and 
when one parts with one’s cruelty, one 
))arts with one’s power.” Millamant is 
far gone in poetry, and her heart is not 
in her own keeping. Sir Wilful Wit- 
would makes love to her, but she detests 
“the sunemnauated lubber.”—W. Con¬ 
greve, The IV«^ of the IV’dr^d (17(10). 

Theri- never vias a moie perfect rcpre'vnlAtion cf 
feminine vivacity than Mei« M Tree’* "Milliiiiant" or 
•Mid, riwiilv ’—n vivacity flowing ft»m the Iii;ttt-heftre- 
eilnt ]fc ol an inteUigeiil .uni gentle guL—Talfourd (18S1). 

Miller (Jinnes), the “Ugcic” of tho 
lion. Mr. Flamiucr. .James was brought 
up in tho btable, educated on the turf and 
pare, polished and completed in the fives- 
court. lie was engaged to Mary Chintz, 
the maid of Miss lUoomfield,—C. Selby, 
The Unfimblu’d Oentlcman. 

Mdkr (Joe), James Ballantyne, auBior 
of Old Joe Miller, bii the Editor of Nem 
J.M,, throe vols. (1601). 

Mottley compiled a jest-hook in 
tho reign of James 11., entitled Joe 
Miller's ji'sfs. The phrase, “That's a 
Joe Miller," means “that’s n stale jest" 
or “ that’s a jest from Mottley's book.” 

Miller (MaximUian Christopher), Uio 
Saxon giant; height, eight feel, llis 
hand measur^ a foot: his second finger 
was nine inches long; bis head unusually 
largo. Uo wore a rich Huftj^rian jacket 
and a huge plumed cap. This gLintwa-j 
exhibited in London in the year 1763. 
He died aged 60: was bom at Leipsic 
(1074-176^. 


MILLEE OF KANSHELD. 


FffUler of Mansfield {The)t John 
Codcle^«tialller and keeper of Shertrood 
FotSSt. Hearing the report of a gun, 
Jobtt Cockle went into the forest at night 
to find poachers, and came upon tlic king 
(Henry VIII.), who had been hunting, 
and hod got separated from bis courtiers. 
H^e miller collared him; but, being told 
he was a wayfarer, 'aho b.ad lost bim<>ol£ 
ha the foresk he took htm home uilh him 
for the night. Next day, the courtiers 
were brought to the same house, having 
been seiz^ as poachers by the uader- 
keepers. It was then Ji^co^ ered that the 
miller’s guest was the king, who knighted 
the miller, and settled on him 1000 marks 
a year.—R. Dodslej', The Ktnj and the 
Jrafer of Mansjidd (1717). 

Miller of Trompington (J7ic), 
Simon Simkin, an arrant thid. Iwo 
Scholars undertook to sec that a &ack of 
<tom was ground for “bolar Hill Col¬ 
lege "without being tamptred with; so 
one stood at the hopper, and the other at 
the trough below. In the mean time, 
Simon Simkm let loose tlic bchoinrs’ 
horse ; and while they went to catth it 
he jpnrloined half a busitel of tlie lloiir, 
which was made into cakeb, niul sub- 
stitnted meal in its stead. Rut the 
yoting men had their rc\ engo ; Ihev not 
only made off with the flour, meal, and 
cakes without payment, but left the 
miller weH trouncid also. — ('haurer, 
OmieHntrv Tales (“Ihe Rteic’s laic," 
1388). ^ 

A tekk aoBiethlng iik« tSat plajed rif on tho Artllir of 
Hiu&pingtoii.'—0^ So Hon, xtx | 

Miller ozi the See. “ There was a 
JoUy BliUer once lived on the Ri\ tr Deo," 
is a song by Isaac Bickerbtafl, introduced 
in Zove tn a Village^ i. 1 (l7bJ). 

Milln (Afiss), the bosom friend of 
l>ortt. Supposed to have been blighted 
in early life m some love affair, and 
hODce she looks on the happiness of 
ethers with acalm, supercilious benignity, 
and talks of herself as being “m the 
dsoert of Bahara."—C. Dickens, Taiid 
0t^fi!psrfield {im). 

Millwood (&iraA), the courtemn 
whd eiuticed Geotee Barnwell to rob bis 
nuiMer and murder bis uncle. Sari^ 
HSllwhod spent all the money that 
fitodtge Bar^^l obtained by these 
cainisii^ then turned him oat of doors, 
•ad ttttpeached against him. Both were 
iM^^M.Gaorga lillo, George Bamvoell 
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i>e(fonaaiiee of *Geun ao tboeli ^am 

tliBt I vamd ta brew m tbaaomwatlM anS Mutorto 
ttaa path «f Ttrtae 1 kafit mi rwiiiiiticn, rai>laa«i tb* 
moner 1 bad atotao, and founds'Maria 'to aarmMir^ 
daiightar. ., 1 ham Iweueathcdrod dSlOOqi WawStt 

wBvea larearaami Farimaill**-Palhaia, OAf^iMeMiSr 

(Mme. 

Milly, the wife of William Swidget. 
She is the good angel of the tale.''>^ 
Dickens, Havnt^ Man (1848). 

Milo, an athlete of Croto'na, noted 
for his amazing strength. He eotdd 
ca^ on his shoulders a four-yeaiMild 
heifer. When old, Milo attempted to 
tear in twain an oak tree, but the parts, 
closing on his hands, held him fast, rill 
he was devoured by wolves. 

Mdo (The Ejujhsh)^ Thomas Topham 
of London (1710-1762). 

Milton, introduced by sir Walter 
hcott in Woodstock (time, (kimmon- 
wealth). 

Milton of Germany, Frederick 
Gottlieb Klopstock. author of Tfw Jlfcs* 
stahy an epic poem (1724-1803). 

A verjr Qenniiii UUUHi Indeed. 

ColmUea- 

Milton’s Monument, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, was by Rysbraek. 

Milvey {The JSev. Frank)^ a “ young 
man expensively educated and wretch¬ 
edly paid, with quite a yoimg wife and 
half a dozen young children. He Was 
under the necessity of teaching ... to 
ckc out bis scanty means, yet was gene¬ 
rally expected to hare more rime to 
'<pdre than tlie idlest person in the parish, 
and more money than the richest.’* 

Mrs, Mdvey (Margoretta)^ a pretty, 
bright little woman, emphatic and Ita- 
pulsive, but something worn by an¬ 
xiety. She had repress^ many nrdbtiy 
tastes and bright fancies, and suosututtri 
instead schools, soup, flannel, coals, and 
all the week-day cates and Slinday 
coughs of a large popularion, young and 
old."—C. Dickens, Our Mtftual ^iend 
(1864). 

Minagrolris, admiral of the eats in 
ihe great sea-fig^t of the oats and zats» 
Minogtobis won therictory by dorourinjg 
the admiral of the rats, who had made 
three voyages round the world in ntf 
excellent ships, in which he was 
one of riie offipen nor one ef the, caeaw,!^ 
bnt a kind of interloper. ^ Cbrntesae 
D’Atmoy, mrg Ihiin WUtb 
1682). 






m 


ladyVouid to Millamtnt. 
Ittie B4fs wm for ma'om, fit for fought, 
Wahip for lAdyship, Congreve, 

Tha Way oftSe TP&W (1700). 

^Cinobu Iiaxie (London), a eorrup- 
4i<m of Min^oen Lane. So called from 
4he Mlnicens or nuns of St. Helen, who 
tubd tenemente in Bishopsgate Street 

Min'ciUBf a Venetian river which 
falls into the Po. Virgil was bom at 
Andfis, on the banks of this river. 

Tboa honoond Sood, 

Bmodth-llUliig Klneliu, crowiwd «Uti vocal roods. 

Mdtou, lt/mda$, 85 

HffiTiilcf'p (Lord), married to a coubin 
of sir John Trotley^, but, according to bon 
/o», he dirts with Miss Tittup; and Miss 
Tittup, who U engaged to ‘Colonel Tivy, 
ilirta ud^tb a married man 

Ladif JUuuiin. wife or lord Minikin. 
According to bon ton, she hates her 
husband, and flirts with colonel Tny; 
and colonel Tivy, who is engaged to MibS 
Tittup, flirts with a married woman. It 
is ion ton to do so.—Garrick, Bon Ton 
(1760). 

Minj^ah'wun, I1 iawatha's mittens, 
made of deer-skin. When Hiawatha had 
hla mittens on, he could smite the hardest 
rocks asunder. 


Httl/rtewiMAa} bad mitteii*. Minjekabirun. 

Mugo mUteiui uMdo of deer-Aiu, 
wh«n upon bU bandii he wore them, 

Bb eould niiite the rocice aeuiider. 

IrongfeUow, XUuMtha, Ir. (1BB5). 

Minna and Brenda, two beautiful 
^Is, the daughters of Magnus Troil the 
old gdaller of Zetland. Minna was 
atotely in form, with dark eyes and raven 
locks; credulous and vain, but not 
^ddy: enthusiastic, talented, and warm- 
Hearted. She loved captain Clement 
devulond; but Cleveland was killed in 
nn encounter on the Spanish main. 
Brenda had golden hair, a bloom on her 
oheeka, a ^ mry form, and a serene, 
oheerful disposition. She was less the 
heroine than her sister, but more the 
loving and confiding woman. She mar¬ 
ried Mordaunt Mertoun (ch. iii.).—Sir 
W, ^tt, TAe Tiraia (time, William 

***IsJa 

Milmaliai'hit (“f/w laughingjBater*% 
oaugh^ of the anow-maker ofT^mo'tah, 
of Humratha. She was called 
agn nehaha fpom the waterfall of that 
^^^Utween St. Anthony and Fort 

, a&rsair«s?‘" 

I ' JUnmOn, (UOh 


IIINOTTI. 


Misrtiesirtserst the Troubadoun 
of Gerioany daring the Hohenstaufen 
period (1188-1294). The word Mifnns- 
st^ars means "lovc-singeis,’* and these 
minstrels were so callM because their 
usual subject was love, either of woman 
or nature. The names of about three 
hundred ore known, the most famous 
being Dietmar von Aist, Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein, Heinrich von Frauenlob, 
and above all Walther von der Vogel- 
weide (1168-1230). Wolfram von Bsch- 
enboch, Gottfried von Strasburg, and 
Hartmann von der Ane are also classed 
among the Minnesingers, but their fame 
rests on metrical romance rather than on 
love songs. 

Mino'na, a Gaelic bard, **&e soft- 
blushing daughter of Tormon.” 

Minona come forth In her beftaty, with downeeat look 
and tearfol rye Her bolr Sew elowly on the bUiat that 
nnbrd nnfVegurnt from the hill The soulv of the heroee 
ei le Nvl when she raised the tuneful roice.-m(siaa. Th* 
&ongi of SetuM. 

Minor {Thd)^ a comedy by Samuel 
Foote (1760). Sir George Wealthv, “the 
minor," was the sou of sir William 
Wealth}', a retired merchant. He was 
educated at n public school, sent to col¬ 
lege, and finished his training in Paris. 
Ills father, hearing of his extravagant 
habits, pretended to be dead, and, 
absuming the guise of a German baron, 
employed several persons to dodge the 
lad, some to bo winners in his ganmling, 
some to lend money, some to cater to 
other folliesi till he was apparently on the 
brink of rum. His uncle, Mr. Kichord 
Wealthy, a City merchant, wanted his 
daughter Lucy to marry a wealtiby 
trader, and as she refused to do so, 
he turned her out of doors. This young 
lady was brou^t to sir George as a fiw 
dejoie^ but she touched his heart by her 
manifest innocence, and he not only 
relieved her present necessities, but 
removed her to an asylum where her 
“ innocent beauty would be guarded from 
temptation, and her deluded innocence 
would be rescued from inftuny." The 
whole scheme now burst as a bubble. 
Sir George's father, proud of his son, told 
him he was his father, and that his losses 
were only fictitious; and the uncle 
melted into a better mood, gave hie 
daughter to his nephew, and blessed the 
boy for rescuing his discarded child. 

MUnotti* gewemor of Corinth, then 
under the power cf the doge. In 1718, 
I the eity was stomed by the Turka \ and 
I dudog tite siege one of the magarines in 
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W trafl that she should *‘nde on a mangy 
Boeompanied by a tool, till she had 
saved as many lovers as she had slain” 
(canto 7). Muabella was also doomed to 
carry a leaky bottle which she was to dll 
with tears, and. a tom wallet which she 
was to dll with repentance; but her tears 
and her repentance dropped out as fast as 
they were pat in, and were trampled 
under foot b^ Scorn (canto 8).—Spenser, 
lixSTu Queen, vi. 6-8 (15%). 

“ Mirabella'* is supposed to be meant 
for Bosalind, who jilted Spenser, and 
who is called by the poet “a widow’s 
daughter of the glen, and poor.” 

IMEir'amont, brother of justice Brisac, 
and uncle of the two brothers Charles 
(the scholar) and Eustace (the courtier), 
^ramont is an ignorant, testy old man, 
but a great admirer of learning and 
6cbohiro.--]lcanmont and Fletcher, The 
Elder Brother (1637). 


Jlfirror {CambasGan^s), a mirror sent 
to Cambuscan' king of Tartary by the 
king of Araby and Ind. It showed 
those who consulted it if any adversity 
was about to befall them; if any in¬ 
dividual they were interested in was 
friend or foe; and if a person returned 
love for love or not.—Chaucer, Canterbury 
Tates (“ The Sj^uirc’s Tale,” 138^. 

*** Sometimes called “CanacS’s 
Mirror," but incorrectly so. 

Mirror (Kelly's), Dr. Dee’s speciilnm' 
Kelly was the doctor’s speculator or seeK 
The speculum resembled a “piece., of 
polished cannel coal.” 

Kttlly dM nil bln fenti up<m 
Tba devil's Iooklng-gUut>, a stone. 

S. Butler, U¥diUt<u aS8S-7S}. 

Mirror (Imo's), a looking-glass which 
reflected the mind as well as tiie outward 
form.—Goldsmitli, Citizen of the WorfcL 
xlv. (1759). 


Miran'da, daughter of Prospero the 
exiled duke of Milan, and nieec of An- 
thonio the usurping duke. She is brought 
up on a desert inland, witli Ariel the fairy 
spirit, and Cal’iban the monster, fis her 
only companions. Ferdinand, sun of the 
king of Kaplcn, being shipwrecked on 
the island, falls in love with her, and 
maixies her.—Shakespeare, The Tempest 
(1609). 

Idmttirfnfl berwlf vltfa thn tltnplo T^t noblr minilH 
Mirant in the of wander and eiieliaiitmeiit—Sir W, 
Scott 


Miranda, an heire*«‘», tlic ward of sir 
Francis Uripe. As she must obtain his 
consent to her marriage before she could 
obtain possession of her fortune, she 
pretends to love him, although lie was 
64years old; and the old fool believed it. 
When, therefore, Miranda asked his con¬ 
sent to marry, he readily gave It, thinking 
himself to be the man of her choice ; 
but the sly little hussy laughed at her 
old guardian, and plighted her troth to 
sir George Airj', a man of 24.—Mrs. 
CentUvre, The Busy B^y (1709). 


Mir'Ja.f one of the six Wise Men of 
4116 East, ted by the guiding star to Jesus. 
Mirja had five sons, who followed his 
^ly life.—Klonstock, The Messiah, v,' 
(17h). 


. SCirtor (Akunam's), a mirror which 
showed Alasnam if “a beautiful girl 
•WM also chaste and virtuous." The 
miWr was called “the touchstone of 
mtue ."—ERghts (“Prince Zeyn 
Alasnam"}. 


Jfirror (Merlin's Magic) or Venus’s 
looking-glass, fabricatod in South 
Wales, in the days of king Kyence. It 
would show to those that looked therein 
anything which pertained to them, any¬ 
thing that a friend or foe was doing. It 
was round like a sphere, and was given 
by Merlin to king Ryence. 

Tliot never foei hSs fclnKdara mlfdit Invnda 
But he it knew iit hoiiie before be heud 
Tidlngt thoreoC 

Britomart, who was king Ryence'a 
daughter and liciress, saw in the mirror her 
future husband, and also his muue, 'which 
'was sir Artcgal.—Spenser, FaSry Queen, 
iii. 2 (1590). 

JfjVror (Prestrr John's), a mirror which 

S ossessed similar virtues to that made by 
lerlin. Prestcr John could see therein 
whatever was taking place in any part of 
his dominions. 

Dr. Dee’s speculum was also 
spherical, and possessed a similar reputed 
virtue. 

JfiVror (BeynardPs WonderfuQ, This 
mirror existed only in the Crain of 
Master Fox. He told the queen lion tiiat 
whoever looked therein could see what 
was being done a mile off. The wood of 
the frame was part of the some block 
out of which Crampart’s magic horse was 
mode.— Jteynard the Fox, xu. (1498). 

Mirror (Venus's), generally called 
“Venus’s looking-glaBs,” the same as 
Merlin’s magic nutror (q.v.). 

Mbrror (Vtdean's), Vulcan mode m 
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to I(tid}9kecrvri0.<^tKmgf6UeWt Hiawatha^ 

asw), 

iSUih»~lSfaih*ma>, tihe great aturgeon, 
** Bshea," aubdued by Hiawatha. 

Witk tbia labootithe '* great tcadier** 
tan^ the IndioQS bow to make oil for 
wii^. Whan Hiawatha threw his line 
fmr Che stnrgwn, that king of fishes first 
persnoded a pike Co swallow the bait and 
1 U 7 to break the line, but Hiawatha 
threw it back into the water. Next, a 
saa^fish was persuaded to try the bait, 
with the same result. Then the sturgeon, 
in hnw, swallowed Hiawatha and canoe 
also; out Hiawatha smote the heart of 
^ sturgeon with his fist, and the king 
of fii&es swam to the shore and died. 
Then the sea-gulls opened a nft in the 
dead body, out of which Hiawatha made 
his escape. 

I tuv« Sain the Mlahe-Nahmii. 

Slain the kliiK of flabei,” said lie. 

Lrai^lloWi Ukutatha, vUi. (ISU). 

SGsiiar, sultan of India, transformed 
by Ulin into a toad.. He was disen- 
tmanted by the deirise Shemshel'nar, the 
numt **pions.worshippcr of Alla amongst 
aU the sons of Asia.*' "By prudeuce and 
piety, kUsnar and his vizier lloram do- 
ebroved all the enchanters which filled 
Indm with rebellion, and having secured 
peace, married Hem'junah, daughter of 
Zebenezer sultan of Cassimir, to whom 
he had been betrothed when he was 
known only as the prince of Georgia.— 
S5ir C. Morell [J. mdley], Tales uf the 
QenUt vi,, vii. (1751). 

MiaOjg'oniUI, by Thomas Ryebardcs, 
the thud English comedy (1560). It is 
written In rhyming quatrains, and not in 
couj^ets like Salph Roister Doister and 
Oemmer Qttrton's Needle. 


IClBqinote. 

With iat mimsli of lesnaing to ndsquotp. 
Bjrran, Unt/Uih Bare* and scotch Bmieuer* ( 1800 }. 


Hiss in Her Teens, a farce by David 
Qortick (1758). Miss Biddy Bcllair is in 
love with captain Loveit, who is known 
to her only the name of Rhodopbil; 

she coquets with captain Flash and 
Mr. Fribtde, while her aunt wants her to 
niarry an dderly man by the name of 
wphenLovclt, whom she detests. When 
the otqttoin returns from the wars, she 
sets captain Flash and Mr. Fribble to¬ 
gether ov the ears : and while thev stand 


wedeserter, tekee away his sword, and 
■WBWssee Fribble «e beneaCh contempt. 


StmaslSBinpi Bubble, the South 
Soa scheme” of France, projected by 
John Law, a Scotchman. So colled be¬ 
cause the projector was to have the 
exclusive trade of Lousiana, on the banks 
of the Mississippi, on condition of his 
taking on himself the National Debt 
(incorporated 1717, failed 1720). 

The debt was 208 millions sterling. 
Law made himself sole creditor of tms 
debt, and was allowed to issue ten times 
the amonnt in paper money, and to 
open *‘tho Royal Bank of France’* em¬ 
powered to issue this paper currency. 
So long as a 20-franc note was worth 
20 francs, the scheme was a prodigious 
success, but immediately the paper 
money was at a discount, a run on ^ 
bank set in, and the whole scheme 
burst. 

Mistletoe Bougb (The). The 
song so called is by Thomas Haynes 
Bay ley, who died 1839. The tale is this: 
Lord Lovcl married a young lady| a 
baron’s daughter, and on the wedmug 
night the bnde proposed that the guests 
should play hide-and-seek." The bride 
hid in an old oak chest, and the lid, 
falling down, shut her in, for it went 
with a Bpring-lock. Lord Lovel sought 
her that night and sought her next <£y, 
and so on for a week, but nowhere could 
he find her. Some years after, the old 
oak chest was sold, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain the skeleton 
of the bride. 

Rogers, in his Italy, gives the same 
story, and calls the lady “ Ginevra ** df 
Modena. 

Collet, in his Relics of LiteratwOf has a 
similar story. 

Another is inserted in the Causes Cali¬ 
bres. 

ManveR Old Hall (near Winchester), 
once the residence of the Seymours, and 
afterwards of the Dacre foraily, has a 
similar tradition attached to it, and 
(according to the Post-OMce Directory) 
" the very chest is now tiio pr^erty of 
the Rev. J. Haygarth, rector of upham " 
(which joins MatAvell). 

Bramshall, Hampshire, has a similar 
tale and chest. 

The great house at Malsanger, near 
Basingstoke, also in Hampshire, has a 
similu tradition connected with it. 

Mi'ta, sister of Aude. She married 
sir Miton de Rennes, and became the 
iQo&er of Mitaine. (See next art.)-* 
fkoqwimtofiw, xv. 
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Iffitai&e, daughter of Mitft and 
Miton, and godchild of Charlemagne, 
bhe went in search of Fe .r Fortress, and 
found that it existed only in the iniagi- 
nedaon, for as she bohlly advanced 
towards it, the castle gradiiallv faced 
into tlim air, Chiileungnc invde Mr- 
taine, for this nchieicment, Rolands 
'squire, and she fell vMtli him m the 
memorable attack at RonccsialUs. (bee 
previous art.)—Cro^uti/ufiirtt, lu. 

Mite (<Slr Mittihiu), a nturned Fist 
Indian merchant di^Milutc dogmihcl, 
ashamed of his lormtr *icqiuuitincc>«, 
hating the an&lo i ici jtt longing to he 
acknowledged In them He ^qiiudti 
hts wealth on toidK' drcs'Cs his Imrs 
servants most girgeou'*!}, and gives lus 
chamnen the’ll <11 co>tlv exotisb to weir 
in their 01 at*. Sir Matthew is for cv f r 
astomxhing vveik minus with his talk 
about ntpots, 1 u s, i ighirts, and so on.— 
b. l?oi tc, I'u AuM, 

Sir J In Milcilm m'» h * tetter wnrtly of tlr 
Motthev Mite In «> i li (lie ordtra .ito s) irt, the 
beet ttid (itie i that uiu be l*>te or inoi ty — 

SJacmii]a> 

Mithra or Mithras, a supreme 
divimtv of the ancient I'er*.! ms, con¬ 
founded by the Greeks and Rom ins, with 
the sun. He is the personification of 
Ormuzd, representing fecunditv md per- 
netuaJ renovalnu. Mithra is representfd 
as a voung man with a I'hrvgian cap, 
a tonic, a mantle on lus hit sh<)uld<.r, 
and lunpng a sword into the neck ot a 
bull. Scaliger savs the word meins 
“greatest* or “supreme’ Mithri is 
the middle of the tnfdasiin dcitv the 
Mediator, Eternal IntclUct, md Archi- 
ceet of the world. 

Her towel* where Hitbra onct h 1 1 burned 
Tb MoJtm thmisK—oh eh-tine — Atere turned, 

W here Mnrei> converted bf tbe rn r I, 

Their me ui jiMMtato wois) Ip i ire 1 
And cuned tbe fiilth their uret 1 red. 

MaoMi AoUa aootA i The 1 nc Wur h 11 ere, 1S17) 

Mich'ndate (3 sul.), a medicinal 
eonlection, invented by DamocVitTs, 
phvsuiati to Hithnda'tCb king of Pontus, 
an^ supposed to be an antidote to all 
poisons and contagion. It contained 
seventy-two ingredients. Anj panacea 
]6 caR^ a “ miuindate.” 

Ihetrklninieo garlic bring the poorman’emlthrldete. 

Dtajion, i‘o/|wai(en xt (lOJb) 

Mith'ndafe {S Sy/.), a tragedy by Racine 
(1678)« “ Monime” (2 sy/.), in this drama, 
wao one of Mdlle. liachers great charac- 
tew. • 

Ifltitlutlda'teB (4 Bumamed 

‘*tJt«lSlreai.” Being conquered by the 


Romans, he tned to poiami himself, but 
poison had no eifcct on him, and be waa 
slam hy a Gaul. MithndatSs was active, 
intrepid, indefatigable, and fnufeEul in 
resources; but he had to oppose such 

f encrals as bulla, Lucullus, and Pompey. 

tis ferocity was unbounded, lus perftay 
was ev'cn grand. 

Racine has written a French 
tragedy on the subicct, called MithndaU 
(1G7S); and N Lee brought out his 
Jhthr^aits in Luglidi about the same 
time. 

Mixit (/)/•), tliQ apothecary at the 
Black Bear i in it Darlington.—-bir W. 
bcott, /tu6 Roy (tune, George 1). 

M. M. Sketch (An), a memoran¬ 
dum sketch. 

"StiTju t n minirtr said Kvliy who was making an 
M M skit li ot tlib hiAiup —1> U Buxtou. /mme «f 

( C. / I lev A 1 I’id 

Mno'me (2 si/l ), a well-spnng of 
whuh quickens the memory, 
Ihc othcrw cll-spnng m the same v icinitj, 
(ilkd has the opposite effect, 

ciu'.iii^ bl ink forgithilnoss.—I’lmv. 

Duiti calls this mcrLu'noC. It had 
ihc power of calling to the memory'' all 
the gold acts done, all the graces be¬ 
stow (d, all tbe mertics received, but no 
evil —Dante, JPw /aio) y, x'vxiu. (1308). 

Mo'atli, a well-to-do Bedouin, father 
of Onci'/i (3 sy/.) Uie beloved of ThaP- 
ilii i>Dci/a, having married Thalaba, 
died on the bridal night, and Moath 
arrived just m time to vritnebs the mad 
grief of his son-in-law.—bonthey, Thal¬ 
aba the Ddttroya^ ji, viii, (1797). 

Mocc'asins, an Indian buskin. 

He lared Iris moc vdns [tie] In act to go 
Campbell Oertrmte «(f n^uiinp, I S1(18QS) 

Mochmgo, an ignorant servant of 
the princess Ero'ta. — Beaumont and 
Hetihci, Hie Laws of Candy (1617). 

Mock Doctor a farce 

H. lielding (178^, epitonu/ed from Jue 
Mtdccm Malqrd Zm, of Molibre (1666)* 
bir Jasper wants to make his daughter 
marry a Mr. Dapper; but ahe is m love 
with Leander, and pretends to be dunib* 
Sir Jasper hears of a dumb docterjjkod 
sends his two flunkies to tetch him. ^ey 
ask one Dorcas to direct Uiem to hiiQi 
and she points them to her hushaiw 
Gregory, a faggpt-maker: buttdla them 
he IS veiy eccentric, ana most be itreU 
beaten, or he wriU deiby being a phyiflchm* 
Ihe fi^got-raaker is accor^gly behttm 
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into com^iwcei and taken to the patient. 
He soon learns the facts of the cose, end 
emj^oys Leander as apothecary, Lean- 
der makes the lady speak, and completes 
his cure with '* pills matrimoniac.’^ Sir 
Jasper takes the joke in good part, and 
becomes xeconciled to the alliance. 

Mooking-BilTd, During' the space 
of a minute, I have heard it imitate tlie 
woodlark, chaffinch, blackbird, thrush, 
and sparrow. . . . Their few natural 
notes resemble those of the nightingale, 
but their song is of greater compass and 
more VBried.’’~A8he, lyavela in Ajnuncat 
li. 76. 


Moolas, a famous Arabian robber, 
whoso name is synonymous with “thiet." 
(See ALMAKzon, the caliph, p. 24.) 

Mode (Sir William), in Mrs. Tcnt- 
lii'ie’s drama TAo Dean's Duel (1703). 

Modelove (Sir Philip), one of the 
four guardians of Anne Lt>vely tlie 
heiress. Sir Philip is an “ old beau, that 
has May in bis fancy abd dross, but 
December in his face and his heels. He 
admires all new fashions . . . Ic^vbs 
operas,balls, and masquerades" (act i. 1). 
Colonel Freeman personates a French 
fop, and obtains his consent to marry his 
ward, the heiress.—^Mrs. Centlivre, A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife (1717), 


Modely, a man of the world, gay, 
fashionable, and a libertine. He had 
scores of “lovers," but never loved tiH 
he saw die little rustic lass named Aura 


Freehold, a farmer’s daughter, to whom 
he proposed matrimony.—John I’bilip 
Kemble, Ute Fann-honse, 

^Modish (Lady Betty), really in love 
with lord Morelovc, but trouts him with 
assumed scorn or indifference, because 
her pride prefers “power to e.ase.” 
Hence she coquets with lord Foppington 
(a married man), to mortify Morelove 
and arouse his iealoasy. By the advice 
of sir Charles !l^y, lord Morelovo pays 
her out in her own coin, by flirting with 
Gmveairs, and assuming an air of 
i^jffewncok Ultimately', lady Betty is 



Juror.*' Mrs. Blofield is called “lady 
Betty Modish” in The I'atler, No, x. 

Modo, the fiend that urges to murder, 
and one of the five that possessed “ poor 
Tom."—Shakespeare, King Lear, act iv, 
sc. 1 (1605). 

Modred, son of Lot king of Norway 
and Anne own sister of king Arthur 
(pt. vili. 21; ix. 9). Ho is always called 
“the traitor.” While king Arthur was 
absent, warring with the Romans, Mo¬ 
dred was left regent, but usurped the 
crown, and married his aunt the queen 
(pt.x. 13). When Arthurheard thereof,he 
returned, and attacked the tisurpcr, who 
lied to Winchester (pt. xi. I). The king 
followed him, and Modred drew up his 
army at Cambula, in Cornwall, where 
anotlicr battle was fought. In this engage¬ 
ment Modred was slain, and Arthur also 
received his death-wound (pt, xi. 2). The 
queen, called CJuanhuma'ra (but better 
known as Guen'ever), retired to a convent 
in tlie City of Legions, and entered the 
order of Julius the Martyr (pt. xi. 1).— 
Geoff rev, British History (1142), 

*** This is so very different to the 
accounts given in Arthurian romance of 
hlordrcd, tluit it is better to give the 
two names as if they were different 
individuals. 

Modred (Sir), nephew o£ king 
Arthur. He hated sir Lancelot, and 
sowed discord among the knights of the 
Round Table. Tennyson says that 
Modred “tampered with the lords of 
the White Horse," the brood that Hen- 

f ist left. Geoffrey of Monmouth says, 
c mode a league with Cheldric 
Saxon leader in Germany, and promised 
to give him all that part of England' 
which lies between tlie Humber and 
Scotland, together with all that Hengisfe 
and Horsa held in Kent, if he would aid* 
him against king Arthur. Accordingly, 
Cheldric came over with 800 ships, fiu^ 
“ with pagan soldiers " (Drit'^h History, 
xi. 1). 

When the king was in Brittany', whither 
he had gone to chastise sir Lancelot for 
adultery with the queen, he left sir 
Modred regent, and sir Modred raised a 
revolt. The king returned, drew up his 
army against the traitor, and in this 
“great battle of the West" Modred was 
slain, and Arthur received his death- 
wound.—^Tennyson,*/dWf/s of the King 
(“Guinevere," 1858). 

**• This version is in accordance 
neitner with Geoffrey of Monmouth (see 
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pto?ioai nor frith Arthurian romraee 

<8ed Hordii£d)| and is, therefore, given 
uepaxately, 

Modii, the prince of all devUs that 
take possession of a human being 

JTahQ «M th« chief dnO that bad poaMnion of Sarah 
trilltamii. but. . . Rldiaid Munr vaa inolaatad fay a 
atiU mora contiderahle hend caUed Modu. >. . the 
prlnca of all other devib.—llaruiatti Oeeianitioii ttf 
J’epUk SOS 

Modus, cousin of Helen; a “musty 
library, who loved Greek and Latin;” 
but cousin Helen loved the bookworm, 
and taught him how to love fax better 
than Ond could with his Art of Love, 
Having so good a teacher, Modus became 
an apt scholar, and eloped with cousin 
Helen.—S.Knowlcs, ITwIftinchback (1831). 

Moa'chus, Adultery personified; one 
of tile four sons of Caro {fleshly lust). 
His brothers were Pomei'ua {fornicatwn)^ 
Acatii'arus, and Asel'g4s (lasc/tiuusncis). 
In the battle of Mansonl, Moochus is slam 
by Agnei'a (itifcly chastity), the spouse 
ox Encra't^s {temperance) and sister of 
Parthen'ia (maidenly chastity). (Greek, 
moichos, “ an adulttrer.")—Phincas Flefc* 
dier. The Tttrple Island, xi, (1633). 

MOBiIi'ades (4 st/l.). Under this name 
William Drummond signalized Henry 
prince of liValcs, eldest son of James I., 
in the monody entitled Tears on the Death 
of Mceliades. Ihe word is an anagram 
df M^s a Deo. The prince, in his mas¬ 
querades and martial sports, used to call 
himself “Moeliades of the Isles.” 

•Bfoebitdjs. bright day-rt&r of the W8<t. 
ff. Dnunnond, Ttan on lAe Oiatb of UaUtUit (t61S). 

The burden of the monody is: 

MeriMM eweet courtly nympho (faqdoie, 

Vhnn ThulS to Hydai^i pearly ifaore. 

Moffat (Jfabel), domestic of Edward 
Bedgaontlet.—Sir W. Scott, Jiedyauntlet 
(time, George 111.). 

Moha'di (Mahommed), the twelfth 
imanm, whom^ the Orientals believe is 
not dead, but is destined to return and 
combat Antichrist before the consnm- 
mation of all things. 

♦#* Prince Arthur, Merlin, Charie- 
ma^e, Barbarossa, dom Sebastian, 
Charles V., Elijah hlansur, Desmond of 
BLiimallock, etc., are traditionally not 
dead, but only sleeping till &e fulness 
fft time, when each will awake and effect 
moat wemdrotts restorations. 


Mte ltpfr (The Men of), the citizens of 
aMWefb 

ijfelte ealtad.- 


Moba'reb* on^ of the evU aidrita of 
Dom-D«nie4 a cave “under the roots of 
the ocean.” It was given out that these 
spirits would be extirpated by one of 
the family of Hodd'rah (6 spl.}, so they 
leaded against the whme mee. I^xst, 
Okba was sent against the obnotdons 
race, and succeeds in killing of 
them, Thal'aba alone having escaped 
alive. Next, Abdaldar was sm 
Thalaba, but was killed by e sinioom* 
Then LobaHut was sent to cut him tM, 
but perished in a whirlwind. Last^t 
Mohareb undertook to destroy him. Ho 
assumed the guise of a warrior, and sue* 
cceded in alluring the yonth to the very 
“mouth of hell;” but Thalaba, hehig 
alive to the deceit, du^ Mohareb into 
the abyss.—Southey, Thalaba the 
stroycr, v. (1797), 

MohicaOLB, Uncas the Indian chief, 
son of Chingachook, and called “Deer- 
foot.”—F. <^opcr. The Last of the Msh 
htcans (a novel, 1826). 

The word ought to be ptonotmeed 
Mo.heV,kanz, but is usually called Jfo'.- 
hS.kanz, 

Mohocks, a class of mfiSans who at 
one time infested ihe streets of London. 
So called from the Indian Mohocks. At 
the Restoration, the street bullies were 
called Muns and Tityre Tus; they were 
next called Hectors and Scourers: latex 
still. Nickers and Hawcubites; ui4 mstly, 
Mohocks or Mohawks. 

Nowbtbe tlin«tiutnl,wtbelrr0n]i kon, 

Kindlen of not, onemtw of Uera • 

Hb Mattered pence the fl)ing Ktcksr fino. 

And with tbecoppershover tfaecoaementciMi; 

Who has not hnurd tbe Stowerer'e nawt 

Who bw not tnmbled at the HohwJi’s'muiwr 

Cby, THtUi. ill. asi, ribOnfl. 

Mohiin ^ (Lord), the person irht> 
joined captain Hill in a dastardly attack 
on the actor Monntford on his wigr to 
Mrs. Brocegirdle^s house, in Etoward 1 
Street. Captain Hill was jeslons of 
Monntford, and induced lord to 

join him in this “valiant ex|didlt.” 
Mountfurd died next day, ctuptain BQl 
fled from tiie conntxy, and l^^un 
tried but acquitted. 

The general features of this cowardly 
attack are very like that of tba aoaut 
Koningsmark on Thomas Thyaao oi 
Lingleate Hill. Count Roningmoaflt Wss 
in love with Elizabeth Percy (widbw of 
the earl of Ogle), who was oontnwfedlto 
Mr, Thyzuie; but before the wedNUuf 
day arrived, tim count, with smttabhw 
ruffians, assassinated hie liyiil .ih ^ 


KOn>AK^. esi l^OLOCH. 

.. .—--- ——- ..I . .. . ■■■ . 


IW wiui {Mssing down Pall 

Elizabeth Pjwrcy, within three 
mott&a df the mnrd^t married the dnke 
«( Somenet. 

!BICofx$|u:t (John captain of the 
ohm Ronald, and a doief in the army of 
Bfontro8«.--«ir W. Scott, Legend of 
Montrose (time, Charles I.). 

Ittoi'na (2 aj//.), daughter of Reutha'- 
mir Ae principid man of Balclu'tha, a 
town on the t^yde, belonging to the 
BritosSt Mohia married Clessammor 
(the maternal uncle of Fingal), and died 
in <ddldbirth of her eon CTarthun, during 
the absence of her hueband.—Ossian, 
Ccadhon. 

Mblcanna, the name given to Hakcm 
ben Haschcm, from a silver gaure 
Tmlwom by him “to dim the Instrc of 
his fftte,'’ or rather to hide its extreme 
nglineas. The history of this impostor 
In given by D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orientate (1697). • 

Mokanna forms the first story of 
Ijojua Rookh (“The Veiled Prophet of 
Khon^san’*}, by Thomas Moore (1817). 

Hokattam (J/o»mt), near Cairo 
(EgS^), noted for the massacre of the 
caliph Hakem B’amr-ellah, who was 
riven ont to be incarnate deity and the 
mst proidiet who communicated between 
God and man (eleventh century). Here, 
also, fell in the same massacre his chief 
prophet, and many of his followers. In 
confluence of this persecution, Durzi, 
one 01 the “prophets*’ chief apostles, 
led the survivors into Syria, where they 
SQ^ed between the Lif nus and Anti- 
libtmus, and took the name of Durzis 
corrupted into Druses. 

As ttkS kbsllt vanished ent. 
ta vhat sMmed dealli to uiilnstnicted eres, 

On nd ItokaUam's mse. 

Kofaert Bramilus. Tht Bttvm «f <h« Drutei, I. 

Molav Uaegnes), gnmd-mastor of 
the knights Templam, as be was led to 
the tfcake, summoned the pope (Clement 
V.) withm forty days, and the king 
(Philippe rV.) within forty weeks, to 
eppev before me throne of God to answer 
for his death. They both died within 
the stated periods. (See Svsoioms to 
Death.) 

^ IffoUlrb (The Rcdian)t CSiarlo Gol¬ 
doni (1707-17k). 

Moliire {Xha i^nitA), *Loandro Fer- 
handea Homtin (176(1-1828). 

HoU Ou^unWif Vaxy Frith, who 


once attacked general Faixtas m Honna-' 
low Heath. 

Moll Sluildera, a woman of great 
heanty, bom in the Old Bailey. She 
was twelve years a courtezan, five years 
a wife, twelve years a thief, eight years & 
convict in Virginia; but ultimately grew 
rich, and died a penitent in the reign of 
Charles II. 

Daniel Defoe wrote her life and 
adventures, which ho called The Fortwneo 
of Moll Flanders (1722). 

Molly, Jaggers's housekeeper. A 
mysterious, scared-looking woman, with 
a deep scar across one of her wrists. 
Her antecedents were full of mystery, 
and pip suspected her of being EsteUa’s 
motlicr.—C, Dickens, Great Expectations 
(I860). 

Molly Maggs, a pert young honae- 
maid, in love with Robin. She hates 
Poljrglot the tutor of “ Master Charles,” 
but is verj' fond of Cliarles. Molly tries 
to get “the tuterer Polypot’’ into & 
scrape, but finds, to her consternation, 
that Master Charles is in reality the 
party to be blamed.—J. Poole, The 
iksapegoaU 

Molly Maguires, stout, active 
young men dressed up in women’s 
clothes, with faces blackened, or other¬ 
wise disguised. This secret sociefy was 
organized in 1843, terrify the omcials 
employed by Irish landlords to distrain 
lor rent, either by grippers (&uiy6aihj(fs), 
process-servers, keepers, or drivers (per¬ 
sons who impound cattle till tJte rent is 
paid). —^W, S. Trench, Realities of Irish 
Life, 82. 

Molly Mog,an innkeeperis daughter 
at Oakingham, Berks. Molly Mog was 
the toast of all the gay sparks m the 
former half of the eighteenth century; 
but died a spinster at tire age ctf 67 
(1699-1766). 

%* Gay has a ballad on this Fair Maid 
of the Inn. Mr. Standen of Acborfield, 
the “enamoured swain,” died in 1730. 
Molly’s sister was quite as beautiful as 
“the fait maid” herself. A portrait of 
Gay still hangs in Oakingham um. 

Molmu'tlua. (See HvLmTTnTd.) 

Molooh (oh s k), the third in rank 
of the Satanic hieyirchy, Satan being first, 
and Befilzebub second. The word jbeana 
^‘king.” The rabbins say the idol waa 
6i hiasa, with the heM of a calA 
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Moloch was the god of the Am'monites 
(8 s^i.), and vias ivorshipped m Babba, 
ueu chief cit'v. 

First Moloch liomd Line bewiearcd with blood 
Of humnn »acrifli.« oii<i lurcnts ti im. 

Though f r Ok noise of drums nod timbrels loud 
Tlieir Uiihlren a rnes uDhnrd tbit poiisetl thru fira 
To I N Krim idol Him tlie Aiiunonita 
ti 0 Hh 4 ped in Rnbtw 

Milton Pandtu Lott L 392 etc (166S) 

Moly (Greek, m6lu), mentioned in 
Homer’s Odysuy A hirbivith a black 
Toot and white blo'jsom, tjit en bj HennCs 
to Lljsses, to counter let the spells of 
Circe. (See 11 1 mom ) 

tbit M If 

That Hennesonce to nise I1}<neairt've 

MUton Coi iirs {IC31} 
The mol wis blicic 

Milk uhiU the b! soni Mf Iv is Its name 
lnbi.Mtii 

lluiner OlfH j x ((owters trans] 

Moiniiiurt the npital of the empire 
of Ohcron king of the fames. It is 
here he held his court. 

!Motiius*S liattice. Moniu«!, son of 
Nox, blamed 'N ulcan, bi cause, in making 
the human form, he had not pi iced a 
window in the breast for the disci ming 
of secret thou^tt'* 

Tirre Moinus litti p In onr hrei-ti 
My soul nii^ht bnx k t pi n tt more mdcly 
lluutfaempc the s| 

Lyrin Itemer lit 1{]S.3) 

lUon or Mona, Anglesoi, the rcoi- 
dence of the druids Suetonius I'aulinus, 
who had tlee command of Britain m the 
TCignof Nero (from a o 58 tobi), att ickcfl 
Alona, because it gave buccour to the 
rebellions The frantic inhabit ints rm 
about with fire brauds, tbcir long hur 
“Streaming to the wind, and the dinuh 
inboked \engeance on the Koman inny 
—bte Hraston, Pvlyolbim via. (1012). 

*** ‘ Mona” is the Latmi/ed form of 
the British word /hoa-au ("remote isk”). 
The “Ible of Alan” is Mjp-au or mona 
(" remote isle”) corrupted b\ mibconccp- 
tion of the ineining ot the word. 

Mon'aco (Ifto kmj of), noted because 
whatever he did was neser right m the 
ommen of his people, especially in that 
of Babagas the demagogue If he went 
out, he was "given to pleasure,” if he 
staged at home, he was "gi\en to idle¬ 
ness;*’ if he declared war, he was 
wastefnl of the public money; ” if he 
did not, he was " pusllla^mons, ” if he 
ate^ he was " bs^-indulgent; ” if be ab- 
stmusd, he was •" pnest-ndden.”—Al. 
Said<ni„ MtUxx^as (1872). 

Mana^. Proud as a Monegasq^ust A 
Fredl^ pinase. The tradition is that 


Charles Quint ennobled every one <A the 
inhabitants of Monaco. 

Monarch of Mont Blanc, Albert 
Smith; so called because for many years 
he amused a la^e London audience, night 
after night, by relating "his ascent up 
Mont Blanc” (1816-1860). 

Monarque (Ze Grand)^ Louis XIV. 
of France (1638, 1643-1715). 

Monastery (77ie), a no\ el by sir W. 
Scott (1820). The Abbot appeared the 
same >enr. These two stonis are tame 
and\cT} defective in plot; but the cha¬ 
racter of Afarj queen of Scots, in The 
Abbots IS a correct and beautiful historical 
portrait 1 he portrait of queen Elizabeth 
IS in At nilicot th, 

Monoada (MattJuas de)^ a merchant, 
stem ind relentless. Tic arrests his 
daughter the diy atter her contmemeut 
ot a natural son. 

Zilia de Jfornada, dangbter of Afatthias, 
d wife of general ^S ithenngton.—Sir 
. Scott, Jhc Sturgeon h Daughter (time, 
George II.). 

Moncoster. Newcastle, in Northmn- 
bcrland, was so called from the number of 
monks settled there m Savon tirac^. The 
name was changed, m 1080, to New-castle, 
from the castle built ba Robert (son of 
the Conqueror), to del end the borderland 
from the Scotch. 

Monda'min, mai/c or Indian com 
(mon-da-mtn, "the Spirit’s groin”). 

SiiiK thp my«tm«s of moncUnifn 
Sing the I leisln,i of tl e tom Seldi 

Loiuftllow Uvmoitha xlU. (18391 

Mone'ses (3 sy/.), a Greek prince, 
lictrothcd to Arpasia, whom for the 
nonce he called his sister. Both were 
taken captive by Baj’a/et. Bajaret tell 
in lo%c with Arpasia, and gave MonCsSs 
a command in his army. When Tamer¬ 
lane oaerthrew Baja/ct, Honest ev- 
piained to the Tartar king how it was 
that he was found in arms against him, 
and said his best wibh was to serve 
Tamerlane. Biija/et now hated the 
Greek; and, as Arpasia proved obdunate, 
thought to frighten her into compliance 
by hasing Monesfs bow-strung m her 
presence; but the sight was so terrible 
that it killed her.—^N. Bowe, Tbrnsrlaw 
(1702). 

Money, a drama, by lord £. L. B. 
Lytton (1840). Alfred Evelyn, a poor 
scholar, was secretory and lactotata of 
sir John Vesey, but received no wages. 
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Be loved Clara Douj^flas, a poor de¬ 
pendent of lady Frantdm, proposed to her, 
Dot was not accepted, *^b^ui*e both 
ureie too poor to keep house.” A large 
fortune being left to the poor scholar, he 
propo^ to worgina, the daughter of sir 
John Vesey; but Ckorgina loved sir 
Frederick JBlount, and married him. 
Evelyn, who loved Clara, pretended to 
have lost his fortune, and, being satislled 
tlmt she really loved him, proposed a 
second time, and was accepted. 

IConeytrap, husband of Araminta, 
but with a temre for Clarissa the wife of 
his friend (jripo.—Sir .John Vanbrugh, 
7!%b Confederacy (1695). 

Km* olio over taw Patsont {1730-1703] .,, can focRet 
hit eSIiQUra node of exebUnriog, wfatlo repreeentinK the 
chaiWter of the amotoni old '‘Mone}trai>,'' "Kbl bov. 
long wiUlt be. rUpiMmi*?"—47. JDibcUn. 

Monflathers (Jfiss), mistress of a 
boarding and day establishment, to whom 
Mrs. Jarley sent little Nell, to ask her to 

S atronize the wax-work collection, kliss 
[ondathers received the child with frigid 
virtue, and said to her, ** Don’t you thinly 
you must be very wicked tn be a wax- 
work child ? Don't you know it is very 
naughty to be a wax child when ^ou 
might have the proud consciousness of 
assisting, to the extent uf your infant 
powers, the noble manufactures of your 
countiyV” One of the teachers here 

chimed in with “ ITow doth tlie little-; ” 

but Miss Mnnflathcis remarked, with an 
indignant frown, that '*the little busy 
bee’’ applied only to genteel children, and 
the “works labour and of skill’’ to 
painting and embroidery, not to vulgar 
children and wax-work shows.—Charles 
Dickens, ITie 0/d Curiosity Uliap, xxxi. 
(184(6. 

IConfonL the lover of Charlotte 
Whimsey. He plans various devices to 
hoodwime her old father, in order to elope 
1 with the daughter.—James Cobb, The 
» £^st Floor (1766-1818). 

Monime (2 ^1.}, in Racine’s tragedy 
of Jl^hridaix. *11118 was one of Mdlle. 
Rocha's neat characters, first performed 
by her in 1886. 

Honim'ia, “the oiphan,” sister of 
Chainont and ward of lord Acasto. 
Mpnimia was in love with Acasto’s son 
Ciastalio, and privately married him. 
Polydore (the brother of Castalio) also 
loved hw, but his love was dishonourable 
lotre. By tieadiery, Polydore obtained 
admission to Monimia's chamber, and 
passed the bridal night with her, Monimia 


supposing him to be her husband; but 
when next day she discovered the deceit, 
she jraisoned herself; and Polydere, being 
apprised that Monimia was his brother’s 
wifoj provoked a quarrel with him, ran 
on his orother’s sword, and died.—Otway, 
The Orphxm (1680). 

More toara h»va been shed for ttie sotrom of "Bslrl* 
dSm” oiut "Monimu.” than for tliohe of "Juliet" and 
Desdetuonti."—Sir W. Swtt, Tht Drama. 

MonMia^ in Smollett’s novel of Counx 
Fathom (1754). 

Moniplies {Richie)^ the honest, self- 
willed Scotch servant of lord Nigel Oli- 
faiint of Glcnvarloch.—Sir W. Scott, 
Fortunes of Niycl (time, James I.), 

Monk {General), introduced by sir 
Walter Scott in Wo(Hist4jck (time, Oom- 
uiuuwcalth). 

Monft {The Bird Singing to a). The 
monk is Felix, who listened to a bird for 
« liundred j'eors, and thought (he time 
only an hour.—Longfellow, The Golden. 
Begewl, ii. {1851). 

Monk ( The), a noTcl, bv Matthew G. 
Lewib (1791). 

Monk Lewis, Matthew Gregory 
Lewis; so called from his novel (1773- 
1818). 

Monk of Bury, John Lydgate, poet, 
who wrote the Sxtge of Troy, the Story of 
Thtihes, and the Fall uf Friju.es (1375-' 
1100 ). 

NothjniBb I am esperto in poeti?. 

An tile monke of Burr, flourc i,f eloquenre. 

Stopheii Itewes, /Ae ufy'/.rurudSlS), 

Monk of Westminster, Richard 
of Cirencester, the chronicler (fourteenth 
centur}'). 

This chronicle, On the Ancient State of 
Britain, was first brought to light in 
1747, by Dr. Charles Julius Bertram, 
professor of English at Copenhagen ; but 
the original being no better known than 
that of Thomas Rowley’s poems, pub¬ 
lished by Chatterton, grave suspicions 
exist that Dr. Bertram was himself the 
author of the chronicle. 

Monks {The Father of), Ethelwold of 
Winchester (*-984). 

Monhs, alias Edward Leeford, a violent 
man, subject to fits. Edward Leeford, 
&ough half-brother to Oliver Twist, was 
in cmlusion with Bill Sikes to ruin hint. 
Failing in this, he retired to America, 
and died in jail.-»-C. Dickens, Oliver 
Taist (1837). 

Moxikbamis {Ledrdof)^ Mr. Jonathan 
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MONT ROONON. 


Oldbttclc, the estiquaiy.—Sir W. Scott} 
3%$ Ajmquary (time, Geoigo III.)* 

Mon'k^ and Nakir [Aa.*<wr'], 
the two examiners of the dead, who put 

a aestions to departed spiiit^ respectmc 
[leir belief in God and lyfahomet, and 
award their state in after-life according 
to their answers.— Al Koran, 

"Pd you not «w tliooe *n«ttr(» that are »t!mng th« 
IwnilnR ooibt Are tiu} nfonWir ami Kaktr uxno to 
throw lU into them ("—W Bethfonl. VutAeA U7S8). 

Monmouth, the surname of Homy 
V. of England, who was bom in that 
town (13J#8, 1413-112-2). 

♦** Mon-mouth is the Tiwath of the 
MwnovB. 

Mmmmih {The duke of), commander- 
in-chief of the royal amijSir W. Scott, 
Old Mortaiitu (time, Ch.irlc*' II.). 

•** The duke of Monmouth was nick¬ 
named “The Little Puke,’ because he 
was diminutive in si-sc. llai ing no name 
of his own, he took tliat of his nife, 
“ Scott,” countess of Biieekuoh. Pcpvs 
says: “It is reported that the king will 
he* tempted to hct the cromi on the Little 
Duke ” (jrtury, seventeenth centurj'). 

Monmouth Caps. ‘ ‘ The best cn ps " 
(says Fuller, in his Worthm of TPi/f’s, 
60) “ were formerly made at Monmouth, 
where the Cappen's Chapel doth still 
lemain.” ^ 

nu widleni that tbi* MonmoiUh wear. 

On caetto top (heir onsunii rear 

heed, rAe Oipf (1661). 

Monmouth Street (London), called 
after the dnke of Monmouth, natural son 
of Charles IL, executed for rebellion in 
1685. It is now called Dudley Street. 

Mon'nema, wife of Quia'ra, the only 
persons of the whole of the Gmlrani rare 
who escaped the small-pox plague nhich 
ravaged tliat part of Paraguay. They 
left the fatal spot, and settled in the 
Mondai woods. Here they had one son 
Yer&ti, and one daughter Mooma, but 
Qni&ra was killed by a jagiiar before the 
latter was bom. MonnCma left the 
Mondai woods, and went to live at St. 
JoSchin, in Paraguay, but soon died from 
ibe effects of a house and city life.— 
Skmtbi^, A Tale of Paraguay (1814). 

Monomot'apa, an empire of Sooth 
JkMok joining Mozambique. 

ab, dr. rou turns ant the (Sanstt: 

Vbm mdl the m%en or Ouidiiuiiki* 

(ae Ifeaoi&Meii* eub monbaa). 

' Oar* Th* QKidnitiiMi, 

f 

„ |Bcnioiils» in iteUnd. 


ICiMignia. whaa natan endMUUM tbettat 
Ot thr (Mdaaud Ure moanteluteo Mr, 
DMaheeTOlntemt toatatmuntoboaUartat 

I. 

Monsieur, Philippe dne d'Od4aiui, 

brother of Louis XIV. (1674-172^^ 

%* Other gentlemen were Morw. A or 
Mons. B, but the regent was Mods, mth- 
out any adjunct. ^ 

Simuarly, the daughter of the due do 
Chartres (the regent’s grandstm) wds 
Mademoiselle. 

Monsieur le Coadjuteur, Paul 
de Gondi, afterwards cardinal dc Beta 
(1614-1679). 

Monsieur le due, Louis Henri da 
Bourbon, eldest son of the prints de 
Condd (1692-1740). 

Monsieur Thomas, a drama by 

Beaumont and Fletcher (1619). 

Monsieur Tonson, a by 
Moncrieff. Jack Ardourly falls in love 
with Adoj^hine do Courcy in the str^, 
0 id gets Tom King to assist in ferrering 
her out. Tom King discovers tlmt his 
sweeting lives in the house of a French 
refugee, a barber, named Mon. Morbleu; 
but not knowing the name of the young 
lady, he inquires for Mr. Thompsoi^ 
hoping to pick up information. Mop. 
Murblen says no Mon. Tonson Bves in 
the house, but only Mde. Bellegarde and 
Mdlle. Adolphine de Courcy. The old 
Frenchman is driven almost crazy by 
different persons inquiring for Mon. Ton** 
son; but ultimately Jack Ardourlymairitm 
Adolphine, whose mother is Mrs. Thedup- 
son after all. 

Tavlor wrote a drama of the same title 
in 1767. 

* 

Monster (Tfie), Rcnwick Williams, 
a wretch whowsed to prowl abont London 
by night, armed with a donble-edi^ 
knife, with which he mutilated woislm 
He was condemned July 8 , 1790. 

Mont l>ien, a solitary mound (dose 
to Dumfermline, owes its origin} aecqUicd*’ 
ing to story, to some unfortunate mcidcs 
who, by way of penance, carried tiae sand 
in baskets from the sea-shme atlnVM^ 

At Linton is a fine conical hm mttrih 
bated to two sistiuS} nunS} whe trsin 
compelled to pass the whole of Ihs sand 
through a sieve} by Way of penanee. td 
obtain pardon for some crime coisinilted 
their brother, 

Mont BOil^iOn (ikmoft qf^i • 
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of «tac1eng<ih «kid insutiftblo appe¬ 

tite. He ^nuk ten^-leg^ed, had lu 
etaatio teomoch, and four iroire of teeth. 
He waa a pala^ of Cbarlcmagae, and 
one of |ha four tent in seaxoh of Croque- 
mite^ and Foaf Fortress.— Croquemi- 
foina. j 

Mfoot St. Jean, or WATKitTx>o. So- 
oia^$^v}as my St. Jean, means it 
was my coup w greux, my final blow, the 
end of the end. 


J«an wM I 
Nia AW.I 
Mr uipibi 


WM mr MohoO [tumlna-polM], and Faltero 
a AW.rpl 


Mr MltMbl (<(o«w/^n]i Ate mr Mont at Jean leonu 
CtUi. 

^^Tui, /ton /uan, xt. 90 <1834). 

HCont 8t. Michel, in Normandy. 
Hm nine diuidesses used to sell arrows 
io sanors to charm away storms. The 
arrows had to be discharged by a young 
man ‘26 years of age. 

The Laplandcirs drove a profitable trade 
by Selling winds to sailors. Even so laic 
as lS14,^ssio Millie, of Pomona (Ork¬ 
ney Islands), helped to eke oi^ a liveli¬ 
hood by selling winds for sixpence. ^ 
Eric king of Sweden could make the 
winds blow from any quarter he liked by 
a turn of his ohp. Hence ho was nick¬ 
named ** Windy Cap,” 

* Mont Tr^soi*, in France; so called 
by Gontnm “the Good,” king of Bur¬ 
gundy (sixteenth centnry). One day, 
weary with the chase, Gontran laid him¬ 
self down near a small river, and fell 
•sleep. The 'squire, who w^hed his 
master, saw a little animal come from the 
king’s mouth, and walk to the stream, 
over which the 'squire laid his sword, and 
the animal, running across, entered a hole 
in the mountain. Wken Gontran was 
told^of this incident, he said he had 
dreamt thte be crossed a bridge of steel, 
and, having entereil a cavaat the foot of 
a mountidn, entteed a palace of gold. 
IG^tran employed men to undermine the 
and found there vast treasures, which 


li|pon. In order to commemorate this 
^ent. be called the hill Mont Trdsor,— 
vldud Paradin, Symbola Ileroha. 

*** This eteri’ has been ascribed to 
numerous persons. 

* Mon'tMfua (8 ay/.), head of a noble 
WHtte in Verona, at foudal enmity with 
^^DUte of Captilet. Romeo longed 


hiiiMe, ' - 


Montalbaaou 

JDon, Kyria Mlyaon de Mimtaiban, a hero 
of romance, in riie IRstory of Tirante iho 
White. 

Thomas do Montalban, brother of don 
Kyrie Elyson, in the same romance of 
chivalry. 

MincUdode Montalban^ ahero of romance, 
in the Mirror of Knighthood, from which 
work both Bojardo and Ariosto have 
largely borrowed. 

Mon'talban', now called Montauban (a 
contraction of Mans Alba'nus), in France, 
in the department of Tarn-et-6aronne. 

Joiuted In Aipramont or Mon'uObui'. 

HUton. ParadiK lint, I 983 (1609). 

MontaVhan (T?ie count), in love with 
VolantG (3 syl.) daughter of Balthazar. 
Tn order to sound her, the count disguised 
himself as a father confessor; but Vo- 
lantfi detected the trick instantly, and 
said to him, “ Come, come, count, pull oif 
your lion’s hide, and confess yourself an 
nss.” However, as Volantfi really loved 
him, nil came right at last.*—J. Tobin, 
The Uoncymoon (1804), 

Montaxito (Signor),ii master of fence 
and a great braggart.—Ben Jonson, h'vcry 
Man tn ills Hymour (1698). 

Montargis {The Dog of)^ named 
Dragon. It belonged to captain Aubri 
de Montdidier, and is especially noted for 
liis fight with the chevalier Richard 
Macairc. The dog was called Montargis, 
because the encounter was depicted over 
the chimney of the jpreat hall > in the 
castle of Montargis. It was in the forest 
of Bondi, close by this castle, that Aubri 
was assassinated. 

Montenay {Sir Philip de). an old 
English knight.—Sir W. Scott, Cbutte 
Dangerous (time, Henry I.). 

Montenegro. The natives say: 
“ When God was distributing stones over 
the earth, the bag that hdd them burst 
over Montenegro,” which accounts for 
the stoniness of the land. 

Montesi'nos, a legendary hero, who 
received some affront at the French 
court, and retired to La Mancha, in 
Spain. Here he lived in a cavern, same 
sixty feet deep, called “The Cavern of 
Montesinos.” Don Quixote descmided 
part of the way down this cavern, and 
fell into a tsance.^n which he saw Mon¬ 
tesinos himself, Durandartfi and Belerma 
under the speR of Merlin, Duldn'ea dd 
Tob<^ «n<Aanted into a country in»cbi 
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and other visions, which he more than 
half believed to be realities.—Cerrantes, 
JOon Qiumtc, II. ii. 5, 6 (1615). 

This Durandnrtd was the cousin 
of Slontesinos, and Uclerma tlic Indv he 
served for seven years. hen he foil at 
Roncesvalh's, he pra>eil hijj cousin to 
carry his heart to lielcinia. 

Montespan {The marqtm ilc), a 
conceited court fop, silly and In irtless. 
When Loui'4 XIV. took Mdo. do Montc'i- 
pan for his concubiuo, he banished the 
marquis, saying; 

Your mngc and rounili m folllo*— 

Tb« MrneH >nii in ike—vniir lotid domestic broils— 
Brbis !>candal on our lu u t Pecuruiii mt 
Your hnntsluiient . 0<i I 

And for jour mi unto hnuM.ho1d, nhiih tnuils 
A double ro t our tira.iiie sh ill airoid }OU 
A bunditid tkuiiaarid tronns. 

Act II 1 

The fooli'.h old marquis says, in hi» self- 
conccit • 

A hundrtsl tlioiKUid orowns fo' In nc rml 
To cue aiintliir * UVU non tint ^ i tin it; 

Tin.! im|>|M>ns but to inirqiiiw's It i> «s 
laJuL m the ^Uti the kins (<tii ini 
JSjf comfort of vurh ion>r({uente to 1 nuic 
He payi me down i hundred thouiaml non ns, 

Batlicr th III let my «ife dutuib m> t* mi«r' 

Act V. 5, 

Madame de Montespan^ wife of the 
marquis. She supplanted La Ynlliere m 
the base love of Louis XIV. La V.vllii're 
loved the «Min, Montespan the Lnq. hhe 
hod wit toewarm but not to bum, tnergy 
which pas«»ed for feeling, a luud to clietk 
her heart, and not too much principle fur 
a French court. Mde. do Montespan 
was thq of the duke dc Lau/un, 

who used her as a Bleppimr-btone to 
wealth; but when m favour, ‘.ho kicked 
down the ladder by which she had 
climbed to power. Iloaeter. Lau/un 
had hi« revenge; and when Iji Vallitrc 
took the veil, Mde. dc MontcDpau was 
bamsbed from the court.—Lord E. L. B. 
Litton, J/ic Dudiess de la lallwre 
(1836). 

Montfaucou {The lady Cahsta of), 
attendant of ’queen JBerengana.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Talibtnan (time, Kichard 1.), 

‘ Iffont-Pitchet (Sir Conrade), a pre¬ 
ceptor of the Knights Templars.—Sir \V. 
£kwtt, Ivanhoe (time, Kichard 1.). 

Montfort the hero and title of 
a tniecdy, intended to depict the passion 
^ hate, ^ Joaxraa Baillie (1798). The 
abieot ot De Miootfort(S hatred is Keicen- 
vdSlt ^iikdl liis panion drives him on to 

ICohtfoit tTM probably tlic 


suggestive inspiration of Byron’s Man¬ 
fred (1817). 

Montgomery (Mr,), lord Godol- 
phin, lord high treasurer of England in 
the reign of queen Anne. The qnecn 
called her&clf “Mrs. Morley,” and Sarah 
Jennings duchess of Marlborough was 
“Mrs. Freeman.” 

Monthermor (Guy), a nobleman, 
and the pursuivant of king Ilenr}^ II.— 
Sir W. Scott, The JSdtotfud (time, 
Henry II.). 

Months {Symbols of the), frequently 
can od on church portals, niiscncords (as 
at \\ orccstcr), ceilings (as at iiialisbary), 
etc, 

1, />oii(7n Jamn anuit. 

5 ttl-rlruusufi^uilanuit. 

-i M u tins It* til fodif 

4 A|>rilM/ian<la nulnt. 

6 Kus itjtnt iii.iii<miui Maio sunt fotnea amonun. 

(1 flat Juiiiu., fr nit 

7 Julio rciciatur aaanit. 

8 Aui,U!>tl I epnaM 

5 bi’ptPiiilN’r«unterlt uia< 
li) niMuxf flLtohur 

11 ^pufi tf virffutot November, 
eiA babel ocibjm/MrrumnMiefafiifaI)et«mber. 

Vtnrht MUttot (ISlSf, and tb* 
emiary tif ht Albant 

Montioie, chief herald of France.— 
Sir W. Scott, Qmntin Dunbord (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Montono, the hero of a novel, who 
per&uades his “brother’s bons "to murder 
their father by working on their fears, 
and urging on them the doctrines of 
fatalism. When the deed was com¬ 
mitted, Montoiio discovered that the 
3 oung murderers were not his nephews, 
but his own sons.—Kev. C. R. Maturin, 
Tutal Revenge (1807). 

Montreal d’Albano, called “ Fra 
Monale," knight ot St. .John of Jerusalem, 
and cupcain ot tlie Grand Oonipany in the 
fourteenth century, when sentenced to 
death by Rienri, summoned his judge to 
follow him within the month. Kienai 
was killed by the fickle mob within the 
stated period, (bee Summon^ to 
Death.) 

Montreville {Mde. Adela), or thtt 
Begum Mootce Mahul, called “tlie queen 
of Sheba."—Sir \Y* Scott, 27i« /ifuryeon’s 
Daughter (time, George 11.). 

Montrose {The duke of), mm- 
mander-in-ehief of the king's ani]y««*49ir 
W. Scott, Rob Roy, xxxu.(time, Geoi|;eT.). ^ 
ifontrose (The marquis of ).— Sir W*' 
Scott, Woodstock (time, Commonir«sl^)> 

Montrose {James Grahame, earlff)t 

king's lieutenant in Ini ap* 
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ipwn iiiflt disCTised bb Andenon, servant 
i>f the earl of Meiiteith.~Sir w. Scott, 
Xt^endc/Moiifyroae {time, Charles L). 

Kontaerrat (Oonrade marqms cf), 
a erosader.—^ir W. Scott, TAe ib/isman 
<time, tUdiard !.}• 

Moody (yoAn), the guardian of Peggy 
Thrift an heiresti, whom he brings up 
in the country, wholly without society. 
4|[ohn Moo dy ig morose, suspicious, and 
unsocial. When 50 years of age, and 
Peggy 19, he wants to marry her, but 
is outwitted by “the country girl," who 
prefem Bdville, a young man of more 
tfuitable age. 

Alithea Mnody^ sister of John. She 
jilts Sparkish a conceited fop, and mar¬ 
ries Harcourt.— The Cttuntry Girl (Gar¬ 
rick, altered from WychcrlyJ. 


Mooma, younger sister of Yornti. 
Their father and mother were the only 
persons of the whole Guarani race who 
escaped a small-pfix plague which 
ravished that part of Paraguay. Ihey 
left the fatal s]H>t and lived in the IMondai 
woods, where both their children ^were 
bom. Before the birth of Moomn, her 
father was eaten by a jagtiar, and the 
three survivors Uvea in the woods alone. 
'NVhen grown to a youthful age, a Jesuit 

S rlcst persuaded them to come and live at 
t. Jo&hin (3 syL ); so they left the wild 
woods for a city life. Here the mother 
soon flogged and died. Mooma lost her 
spirits, was haunted with thick-coming 
fancies of good and bad angels, and died. 
Yeruti begged to be baptized, received 
the rite, cried, “ Ye are come for me! I 
am ready; ** and died also.—Southey, A 
Tale of Paragvay (1814). 


MooXi {The) increases with horns 
towards the east, but wanes with horns 
towards the west. 

iUboih Dant6 makes the moon the 
first planetary heaven, “the tardiest 
sphere of all the ten,” and assigned to 
tnoM whose vows “were in some part 
*teglocted and made void” (canto iii.). 

ttmuod td^me u if s daiidliad eovend ua. 

aoUd, flini. and (loUah^ briRht 
wUeh tti« aUB'a beam had amit. 
wjtfain t mu ewi^iirint paarl t*S* mawij 

- 'baiitS, raroMst, U. (mi). 

^oun {^iJ^e) “ Once in a bine moon,” 
®®j5®®ionally, once in a while. 
Wmilar to “ Gredt kalends." 

^ mulntt” oaki tainla 


Moon (Man In the)^ said to be Cain, 
with a bundle of thorns. 

Kow doth Cain vitb fork of Uioma oonflno 
On sillier bemiapbere. touehtas the wave 
Beneath the tower* of BeviUe. YeeternlStit 
The aumn waa round. 

PmtS. JBWl, a. (1300). 

Moon (Spots in the). Dantd makef 
Beatrice say that these spots are not due 
to diversity of density or rarity, for, if 
so, in eclipses of the sun, the sun would 
be seen through the rare portions of the 
moon more or less distinctly. She saya 
the spots are wholly due to the different 
essences of the “ planet,” which reflect 
in different ways the effluence of the 
heaven, “which peace divine inhabits.” 

From hrneo proceed* tiint which from Unht to light 

Bceins dlflbreiit, and not from denae to rare. 

DantO. Paradue, U. 0311). 

Milton makes Raphael tell Adam that 
the spots on the moon are due to clouds 
and vapours “not yet into the moon’s 
substance turned,” that is, undigested 
aliment. 

For know ahnterer waa created, needa 

To b« sustained and fed. Of elriueiita, 

The groHSLr feeds the purer,—earth the aea— 

Earth and the wa feud air—tlie air tliose ficea 

EtliLreal—and aa loweat, first the moon; 

M hence. In her viaige roniid, thoae spota,—unpufged 

Vapours not }et li'to her wibstance turned. 

Milton. Paradwi Lott, V. 4iS, etc.; see elao 
vUi. 149. etc. (1S69). 

Jfoon (Jfmibns of the)^ thieves or high¬ 
waymen. (Sec Moon’s Men.) 

Moon and Mahomet. Mahomet 
made the moon perform seven circuits 
round Caaba or the holy shrine of Mecca, 
then enter the right sleeve of hi? mantle 
and go out at the left. At its exit, 
it split into two pieces, which rc-united 
in the centre of the firmament. This 
miracle was performed for the conversion 
of Hahab the Wise. 

Moon-CaU^ an inanimate, shapeless 
hnman mass, said by Pliny to be en¬ 
gendered of woman only.— Mat. Mist., x. 
64. 

Moon Depository. Astolpho found 
the moon to oe the great depository of 
misspent time, wast^ wealth, broken 
vows, unanswered prayers, fruitless tears, 
abortive attempts, uniulflUed desires and 
intentions, etc. Bribes, he tells us, were 
hung on gold and silver hooks; princes’ 
favours were kept in bellows; wasted 
talent waa stored away in urns; bht 
every article was d|dy labelled.—^Anosto, 
Orlcmdo Fwioso, xviii. (1616). 

Moon-Drop (in Latin vvw Imare), 
a vaporous drop supposed to be shed by 
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lh« moon on obtain herbs nod other 
objects, when powerfully influenced by 
inonntatione. Lucan says, Erictho used 
it s Ktrtis loarge lunare minwtrat. 

Upon the ranter of the noaa 
llieia buiip « vaporous ilrop profound t 
ni Mtch It era It u>ine to ertmnd 

Suketpeare, dfachethi act hi Ki B (U06)> 

Koon of Bright Nights, a sy¬ 
nonym for AprU; the moon of leaves, a 
aynonym for 3/uy ; the moon of straw¬ 
berries is June; the moon of falling 
leaves is September; and the moon of 
snow-shoes is the synonym tor Noeetn^Kr, 
—Longfellow, llMoatlui (18o5), 

HCoon’s Men, thieves or highway¬ 
men, who ply their vocation by night. 

Dm fertime of ns that are but moou . n . i doth ebb 
•ad How UlM tbft iiea.—SbaVe.pimre, 1 Banrj jr, acti 
■aSasST). 

Moonshino (Sxunder^), a smuggler. 
—Sir W. Scott, Sride of Lammerinoor 
(time, William ITI.). 

Moore (31 r. of the Pe««tle and 

llortar, Abchurch Lane, immurtah/cd by 
his ** worm-powder,■' and called the 
** Worm Doctor." 

0 levttM frlrnd of Abchurch Ian*. 

Who Mtit our encraib free I 
Vaia la tb)i art. tb> iwwdcr vain, 
binca wont ■ aboil oat e eii titea. 

Fope, To Jfr John Jtooro (1733). 

Moorfields. Here stood Bethlehem 
Hospital or Bedlam at one time. 

Subtle. Bt&eraber the fclg>ieJ nuuineu I have taught 
tbeo. ... 

TrUltteif. Fear not, be Siall think me freah dipped 
ftom the region! of Moorflelda.—Ben Joiuoii, T/to 
AlnhamM, i. 

Moors. The Moors of Aragon are 
called Tanganns; those of Qrauiida are 
Mudajares ; and those of Fca are called 
Elches. They are the best .soldiers 
of the Spanish dominions. In the 
Middle Ages all Moliaminedans were 
called AToors; and hence Camoens, m the 
XstsSadf viii., calls the Indians so. 

Mopes (iff.), the hermit who lived 
on Tom Tiddler's Ground. He was duly, 
waStt, and nasty, “like all hermits," but 
property, and was said to bo 
learned. He dressed in a 
h liayi lret^nd skewer, and, by steeping 
hiw^^a 4 ^ if itt^Root and f^ease, stmn acquired 
ii[mwaMy (y Rumour said he mur- 

Ms young wife, and abon- 

*>««i ike wnriaL m**^*^*,^® 

“W Myr tFafed Traveller 

• wSnio hiA* “yfor 

inm rotten, you 

iJKSSt iSa *> y«» ®»y ” 


fgMWMly wed a* 
to hii? 
• ^er^tphia 
i«tt is t 
Mish jg 


—G. Dickens, A ChrU^am 
(1861). 

Mopsus, a shepherd, v^o, w!& 
Menalcas, celebrates the ftmenri eulogy 
of Daphnis.—Virgil, EotogiUi v. 

Mora, a hill in Ulster, on the borders 
of a heath called Mox-lena.—Gssian, 
Temora. 

\* Near Upaala is what is called 
“The Mora Stone," where the Swedes- 
used of old to elect their kings. 

Mora, the betrotlied of Oscar who 
mysteriously disappears on hu hfidal 
evo, and is mourned for as dead. 
younger brother Allan, hoping to seonre 
the lands and fortune of Mora, proposes 
marriage, and is accepted. At mb wed¬ 
ding banquet, a stranger demands “a 
pledge to the lost Oscar," and all acoepk 
it except Allan, who is there and then 
denounced as the murderer of his brother. 
Oscar then vanishes, and Allan dies.—•' 
Byron, Oscar of Atra. 

Moradbak, daughter of Fitted a 
widower. Hudjadge king of Persia 
could not sleep, and eonunanded Fitead, 
his porter and jailer, under pain of deatii, 
to find some one to tell him tales. 
Fitead’s daughter, who was only 14, 
undertook to amuse the king with tales, 
and wa-i assisted in pnvntc by the sage 
Abou'melek. After a perfect succtes, 
Iludj<ulge married Moradlmk, and St her 
recommendation, Aboumelek was i^- 
pointed overseer of the whole empire.-— 
Comte dc Gaylus, Oruintat Tates (1746). 

Morakan'abad, grand visier, oF 
the caliph Vathek.—Beckford, KdmeA 
(1784). 

Moral Philosophy (2%« Father 

of), Thomas Aquinas (12^-1274). 

Moran Son of Fithil, one of tb* 
scouts m the army of Swaran king of 
Lochhn (Denmark).--^Omuai, Fingal. 

Moran's Collar, a collar for ntagie^ 
trates, which had the supernatorel poWejf 
of pressing the neck of the wearer if hih 
judgments deviated from strict joetice, 
and even of causing strangularion if 
persevered in wrong doing. ICoteht 
sumamed “ the Just," was the wise HAOUtr 
seller of Feredsch an early kjii^ 
Ireland. 

Morat, in a dziate hF ^ 

Dryden (1676). 

kUmie 
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Im> had tMfnu fa bl« port und 

M t t fa anfa . tfaiA mra th< VMtoton » nud of tnmblliig 
iidlalMUon»'«>COl^ 

Moratf in Sifritserland, famnufi for tbe 
battle foujrht tiiett in 1476, in which 
the Sfvise defeated Charles ie Timerairo^ 
of Biugondy. 

Horot MMt SUrafhon twin nomes Aall stand. 

Bbnrm, OMM« Ul. 64 (1816). 

mCoxbleu! This French oath is a 
coTiupt cOQtnieiion of Mau'graby ; thus, 
mavgro Uw^ imu'Ueu. Maugiaby was 
the neat Arabian enchanter, and the 
worn means ♦* barbarous," hence a bar- 
iMttoup man or a barbarian. The oath is 
ronimon in Provence, Languedoc, and 
liaseoigne. I have often heard it used 
by the medical students at Patis. 

Probably it is a punning corruption of 
Moa^do 

l(ordaan.t, the secretary at Aix of 
queen hlargarot the widow of Henry VI. 
of England.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of 
Uekrstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Moir'deoal {Jleau)^ a rich Italian 
Jew, one of the suitors of Charlotte 
(loodchild, but, supposing the report to 
be tme that she has lost her forAine, ho 
calls off and retires.—C. Mncklin, L>vc 
u4a-m)de (1779). 

Ite port that fim brouglit Jtdtn Quick (1748-1831] Into 
WW '* Bmu Morclenl,” in wliicb ha np|ic.ued m £ur 
bad at 1^.-—iEmieista oT a Stop* Vttrran. 

Mordent, father of Joanna by a 
formerwife. In order to marri' lady Anne, 
ho “ deserts " Joanna and leaves her to be 
brought up by strangers. .Joanna is 
nloeed under hlrs. Entield, a crimp, and 
Mordent consents to a pronosal of 
Lennox to run off with her. hinrdent is 
a spirit embittered with the world-~<a Ivnd 
moo, wi& a goading conscience. He sins 
and suffers me anguish of remorse ; does 
wrong, and blames Providence because 
when he “ sows the storm he reaps the 
whirlwind*" 

liody Anne, tiie wife of Mordent, 
daughter of the carl of Oldcrest, sister 
of a viscount, niece of lady Mary, and 
one of her uncles is a bishop. She is 
wholly neglected by her husband, but, like 
OtisiUla (o.o.), bears it without complaint. 
“-Ilolcroft, 2ac Ve^rt&i Daughter (1784, 
altered Into The inward). 
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all knights of the Bound Tabic. Out ol 
hatred to sir Launcelot, Mordred an^l 
Agravain accuse him to the king of toe 
great familiarity with queen (lucnever, 
and induce the king to spend a day in 
hunting. Daring his absence, the (^ueen 
sends for sir Launcelot to her private 
chamber, and Mordred and Agravain, with 
twelve other knights, putting the worst 
construction on the interview, clamorously 
assail the chamber, and call on sir Launcc- 
lot to come out. This be does, and kills 
"Agravain with the twelve knights, bw 
Mordred makes his escape and tells the 
king, who orders the queen to be burnt 
alive. She is brought to the stake, but is 
rescued by sir Launcelot, who Ciirries her 
off to Joyous (luard, near Oirlisie, which 
the king besieges. ^V^liIe lying before the 
castle, king Arthur receives a bull front 
the pope, commanding him to take back 
his queen. This he does, but as he 
refuses to he reconciled to sir Launcelot, 
the knight betakes himself to Benwick, 
itt Brittany. The king lays siege to 
Benwick, and during his absenee leaves 
Alordrcd regent. Mordreti usurps the 
crown, and trie.s, but in vain, to induce 
the queen to marry him. ll'heo the king 
hears thereof, he raises the siege of 
Benwiok, and returns to England. He 
defeats lilordred at Dover, and at Baron- 
down, but at Salishuty (Gtmfan) Mor¬ 
dred IS slain lighting with the king, and 
Artliur receives his death-wound. The 
queen then retires to a convent at Almes- 
bury, is visited by sir Launcelot, declines 
to marry him, and dies.—Sir T", Malory, 
History of Tnnce Arthur^ iii. 143-174 
(M7(J). 

*•«* The wife of Lot is called “ Anne ’* 
by (Jeoffrey of Monmouth {BriUsh Hie~ 
tory, viii. 20, 21); and “ Bellicent" by 
Tennyson, in Oarcth and Lyneite, 

This tale is so very different to those 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth and Tennyson, 
that all three are given (see Modhxo). 

Mor'dure (2 sylX sou of the em¬ 
peror of Germany. He was guil^ of 
illicit love with the mother of sir Bevis 
of Southampton, who murdered her 
husband and then married sir Morduie* 
Sir Bevis, when a mere lad, reproved bis 
mother for the murder of bis father, 
and she employed Saber to kill him; 
but the muraer was not committed, and 


MM of Lot himself and his wife were 

Apuyi^ Ciaibene,aed Gareth, 


Mordure sat with his bnde, BeiHs struefc 
at him with bit «xe. Mordnre etlf^ 
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iside, und tile chair was "split to 
'faivere.^ Bevis was then sold t; on 
Vruenkn, and was presented to the 
who knighted him and gave him hu 
laughter Josian in Tnarriage.-~M. Dray- 
con, Potyolbicnt ii. (1612). 

Mar'dtire (2 sy/.), Arthur’s sword, made 
by Merlin. No enrhantment had power 
over it, no stone or steel was proof 
igainst it, and it would neither break 
nor bend. (The word means "hard 
dter.”)—Spenser, Faery Queen, ii. 8 
,1590). 

ICore (Margareta), hliss Anne 
Manning, authoress of Household of Sir 
PJiotnas More (18.j1). 

More of More Hall, a legendary 
•jero, who armed himself with armour 
full of spikes, and, concealing himself in 
'he cave where the dragon of Wantley 
dwelt, slew the monster by kicking it in 
ihe mouth, where alone it was mortal. 

*** In the bmlosfine of If. Carey, en- 
'itl^ TAe Dragon of Wantley, the hero 
ts called " Moore of Moore ilnll.” and 
he is made to be in loicwith (lubbins's 
daughter, Margery of lioth ram (Irtcn 
(1696-1743). 

Morecraft, at first a miser, hut 
after losing naoi>t of his money he became 
a spendthrift.—Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The ScortH*d Lady (1616). 

*** " Luke," in Massinger's Cdy Madam, 
IS the exact opposite. Ife was at first a 
poor spendthrift, but coming into a for¬ 
tune he tureed miser. 

Morell {Sir Charles), the pseudonym 
of the Rev. James Ridley, affixed to some 
of the early editions of* The Tales of ike 
Oenii, from' 1764. 

More'love (Lord), in love with lady 
B^y Blodish, who torments him almost 
to madness by an assumed indifference, 
and rouses his jealousy by coquetting 
with lord Foppington. By the advice 
>>f sir Charles l^y, lord Morelove pays 
he lady in her own coin, assumes an 
udiiT'drence to her, and flirts with lady 
Gzmve'aits. This brings lady Betty to 
'ter sens^ mid all ends happily.—Colley 
Otiiber, Iw Careless Jlu^tid (1704). 

!ICbrS*llO (Dm Antonio)^ a gentleman 
Bwradone, who entertained don Quixote 
witiiinoek-h^ic hospitality.—Cervantes, 
Dm OuicBotet IL iv. 10 (1|15). 

MipMQik (^*)f cheerful bachelor in 
the «!inH Mr. Domhey, menhant. 


He cells himself "a ersatwe of habit,** 
has a great respect for the head of tiie 
house, and befriends John Corker when 
he falls into disgrace by robbing his etn-* 
plot'cr. Mr. Morfin is a musical amateur, 
and finds in his violoncello a.solace for 
all cares and w'orries. He marries Har¬ 
riet Carker, the sister of John and James. 
—C. Dickens, JDombey and Son (1846). 

Morgan le Fay, one of the sisters 
of king Arthur (pt. i. 18); the others 
were Mnigawse, Elain, and Anne (BtUi- 
cent was his half-sister). Morgan calls 
herself "queen of the land of Gore** 
(pt. i. 103). She was the wife of king 
Vrience (pt. i. 63), the mother of sir 
Ew’nin (pt. i. 73), and lived in the castie 
of La Belle Regard (pt. ii. 122). 

On one occasion, hlorgan lo Fay stole 
her brother's sword "KxcaUbur," with its 
scabbard, and sent them to sir Arcolon o£ 
Gaul, her paramour, that h*: might kill her 
brother Arthur in mortal rombat. If this 
villainy had bucoccdcd, Morgan intended 
to murder her hubband, marry sir Acco- 
lon, and *‘devise to m-ake lum king of 
Britain;" but sir Aocolon, daring the 
combat, dropped the swiird, and Arthur, 
snatching it up, would have slain him 
had he not craved mercy and confessed 
the treasonable design (pt. j. 70). After 
til is, Morgan stole the scabbard, and threw 
it into the lake (pt. i. 73). i.astly, she 
tried to murder her brother by means of 
a poisoned robe; but Arthur told the mes¬ 
senger to try it on, that he might see it, 
and when he did so he dropiiod down 
dead, " being burnt to a coal" (pt, i. 75). 
—Sir T. Malory, History of Pnnoe Arthw 
(1470). 

W. Morris, in his Earthly Paradiss 
("August"), makes Morgan la Fde tire 
bride of Ogier the Dane, alter his earthly 
career was ended. 


Belarius a banished lord.—Shakespeare, 
CymbeUne (1605). 


Morgan, one of the soldiers of p^riuoe 
Gwenwyn of Powys-land,—Sir W. Sco^ 
The Detroihed (time, Henry IL). 


Morgane (2 syl.), a fay, to wh(«« 
charge Zephyr committed young Bsssei^ 
Ivon and his cousin Benniicq. Passdyoft 
rell in love witit the fay’s daui^t^, end 
the adventures of these yonngTotets a^ 
rdated !n the romance of 
Ui. ’ 


MoxigaAite (8 sy/.}, 
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0 <mv^tted to CSuistiianity by Orlando. 
After performing the most wonderful 
featSy he died at last from the bite of a 
emb^Puki, Uorgante Mwjgiore (1486). 

S« flbM Ouls«(«| tqiwkfl fiiTouniblr of Uonjante, who, 
ttmish of slfti^nUc fneo. was nio«t Reiitle tn his tiumneri. 
-HDwnUkM. JOon 4«iHrte. 1. L 1 (ISOS). 

Iforgany, Glamorgan. 


Morglay, the sword of sir Bevis o 
namptoun, t.e. Southampton, giren t 
him by his wife Josian, daughter of thi 
kin^^of ^Armenia.—Drayton, Folyofhion 

You talk of Morglnjr, Rtcallhnr [ArtJirtf'g §uwj], aiv 
Durtiidano [Orlando't twonf], or to. Toll 1 leui u 
credit to that li tabled of ’em.— Ben Jonaon. Sttrt Ma> 
in nu Humour, lil. 1 (1S!)8). 


Not a brook of Moisnny. 

Onorton. I'otyofbfon, tr. (IGIS). 

BCorgaune or Maroawsk, wife of 
king Lot. Their four sons were Gaw'ain, 
Agravain, Ga'heris, and Gareth (ch. 30); 
bat Morganse had another son by prince 
Arthnr, named Mordred. Her son Ga- 
heris, having caught his mother in adtil> 
tery with sir J.amnrako, cut off her head. 

King Lot bad wedded king Arthur’s sbtrr, hut kliiit 
ArUlur luid ... by her Mordreil, therrfuro kliiK Lot held 
asolMt kins Arthur (cli. SS).—Sir T. Uolui), autorg of 
Mtiot A rtlur, L 30, 3<I (1470). 


Morgia'na, the female slarc, first 
of Casaim, and then of AU Baba, 
cunning, and fruitful in in¬ 
ventions.*’ When the thief marked the 
door of her master's house witli white 
dialk in order to recognize it, Morgiana 
marked several other doors in the onine 
manner; next day, she ubseivcd a rod 
mark on the door, and uirnlo a similar 
one on others, ns before. A few nights 
afterwards, a merchant with tliirty-eight 
nil-jars begged a night’s lodging; and as 
Morgiana wanted oil for n lamp, she went 
to get some from one of the leather jars. 
“Is it time?” asked a voice. “Not yet,” 
replied Morgiana, and going to the others, 
she dtscore^ that a man was concealed 


in tiiirfy-sevcn of the jars. From the 
last jar she took oil, which she made 
boiling hot, and with it killed the 
thirty-seven thieves. When the captain 
discovered that all his men wore dead, 
he decamped without a’ moment’s dekay. 
Soon afterwards, he settled in the eity as 
a merchant, and got invited by Ali Baba 
to supper, bnt refused to eat salt. This 
excited tJie suspicion of Morgiana, who 
detected in the pretended merchant the 
captain of the forly Ibieves. She danced 
awhile for his amusement, playfully 
sported with his dagger, and suddenly 
munged it into his heart. When Ali 
Baba knew who it was that she had slain, 
r® only gave the damsel her liberty, 
out ^0 married her to his own son.— 
(“AU Baba or the Forty 

"Hmn two iMdteta contain 
- . . imustcndwiwur 


tomw ^ » matna Saatk. bt tat ntak 

* your ju, ar Um Wwtt Bitovifc*' 


Morgue la Faye, a f^o who watcher 
over the birth of Ogier the Dane, and 
after he had finished his earthly career 
restored him to perpetual youth, and took 
him to live with her in everlasting love ii 
the isle and castle of Av'alon.— Ogkr h 
Danois (a romance). 

Mor’ice (GU or Child)^ the natum' 
son of lady Barnard, “ brought iorOi ii 
her father’s house ’wi* mickle sin anr 
shame.” One day, Gil Morice sent Willi, 
to tlic baron’s liall, with a request tha 
lady Barnard w'ould go at once to Green 
wood to see the child. Lord Barnard 
fancying the “child” to bo some par 
amour, forbade his wife to leave the ^11 
and went himself to Greenwood, where 
he slew Gil Morice, and sent his head ti 
lady Barnard. On his return, the lady tolu 
her lord he had slain her son, and added 
“ Wi’ that same spear, oJi, pierce m> 
heart, and put me out o’ pain ! ” But 
baron repented of his nasty deed, am' 
cried, “ I’ll ay lament for Gil Morice, at- 
gin he were mine oin.”—Percy, Reliqaes. 
cic., 111. i. 

This tale suggested to Home &e 
plot of his tragedy called 

Morisco, a Moorish dance, a kind ol 
hornpipe. 

F.iclcm pferomqua Inficlmit IbUgine. et pex^nnn 
vcstiiim cultum Muimiukt, qui ludiLm t^bui tnawsuii 
aut Mauri ease vUeantur, aut e loiighii lemott patrl 
crcdaiitur ad\oIaaia.—Juuiua 

Mor'land, in Lend Mo Five ShUlings. 
by J. M. Morton (1838). 

Morland (Ilenry)^ “the heir-at-law* 
of baron Duberly. It was genoraU^ 
supposed that he hod perished at sea', 
but he was cast on cape Breton, anc 
afterwards returned to England, and mar¬ 
ried Caroline Dormer an orphaa.-~G 
Colman, The Heir-nULaw (1797). 

Mi. Bcverler bebaved like a father to me (A ireAMW) 
and engofted me aa a walkins genlkUMU lor hb Lvudui 
theatre, where I ituide my lint eimeuiuioe a« " Henri 
Hotbuid," In Ike //eir-ot-bie. which, to imdd lega 
moeeedlnsi. he called Tht Zenfe H annlNtf.SiBM.'-Feie) 
ratenoti. 

Morley (A#^.), tlie name under whieh 
queen Anne correspondctl wit^ Mrs. Fro^ 
man (Ma duchess of Maartborough) 

Moma, dan^ter of Cotmae king o* 


UORKA. 


Imbad. Sbe was in lovo with C^thba, 
jdmunst son of Torman. Duchdmart 
<mi <ff jealousy, slew hts rival, and then 
asked Morns to be his Undo, bhe replied, 
** Thou art dark to me, 0 DuchSmar, and 
ernei is tiiine arm to Moma.*’ She then 
hegged him for his sii ord, and when '* he 
C^ve it to her she thrust it into his heart.” 
l>QOhdmar fell, and l) 0 g! 2 ;cd the maid to 
poll out the sword that he might dio, but 
when she did so he seued it from her and 
plunged it into her side. Whereupon 
Cuthuilin said: 

** Pwee to the aouU of tlie beroc n* Tlielr daedf «n-e 
pmt m Oflbt tet thrm iiiie trumi I ntc in clouds Let 
IlieiB Aow their fenture'i in « v My winl di lU ti on be 
hnn In duster, nu.ie ini liLe the thunder tf htiven 
fiut be tbou on ■ niooiitK , n, ii Morna, iieor the window 
• f nqt net, when my th HnUt, ere st peue. wbtn the 
din of w It ixkit * —iXe 111, J-tngil, t 

Mfoma, wife of Comhal and mother 
of Fingal. Her father wan Thaildu, and 
her brother Clessammor.—< )sbi.in. 

JUEomay, the old seneschal at earl 
Herbert’s tower at Peronne.—Sir W. 
Scott, Quentin Duruard (lime, Edward 

IVO. 

Momin&r Star of tho Befor- 
matton, John WjclilFe (lU>4-ld81). 

Wicbeb will erer be rommbered -u o c<xM end errat 
men. . Miv he nut N> j stir d}l d “fbe Morning 
etar «f the BeJuruiatiun ’ t—iudic 

Morocco or Mai'.occv®, the perform¬ 
ing fat^e, generally called “liankcVs 
Hone.’* Among other exploits, we are 
told that it went up to the top of St. 
Paul’s.” Both horse and man were burnt 
alive at Borne, by order of the pope, as 
inagicians.~Don Zara del Togo, 114 
(1660). 

*** Among tho entries at Stationers’ 
Hall is tlie follow ing:— Nov. 14. 151)5 : 
A Ballad shomwj the htran'fc Qualities of 
<t Tounq Nufjj calUd Moron o. 

In 1595 was published the p.amphlet 
Mcaroccus Lxtaiicm or BanUs's Horse m 
a Ihmae. 

Morocco Men, agents of lottery 
assurances. In 1796, the great State 
lott^ employed 7500 morocco men, 
Thdr business was to go from houbc to 
bouse among the customers of the as- 
ewrapee^ or to attend in the back tKsrlours 
tol pohlio-hoases, where (die customers 
to meet ttiem. 

iCbrott ilknms)f the old’aqnire of sir 
Jbnrmoiid ]^innger.-~Sir W. Scott, 27te 
(tis^ Henry (X.). 


2 . 


ont of him a third of his ^peny, end 
proceeds thus: HegetoalaaWttesaeuate 

a silent woman,” and the phentimenon 
10 delights the old man, that he cooeents 
to a marriage. No sooner is the ceremony 
over, than uie boy-wife assumes the <dih- 
racter of a virago of loud and ceaseless 
tongue. Morose is half mad, and pro¬ 
mises to give his nephew a third of his 
income if he will take this intolerable 
plOi^e off his hands. The tnck beiiig re¬ 
vealed, Morose retires into private ufe» 
and leaves his nephew mabterof ihs Situ¬ 
ation.—Ben JonsoD, The Sdmi Woman 
(1C09). - 

BcrOkintn Johnson aranm] to bn pftMld to 

wtAT tba po«t8 double ntme aim! um pnrtieaUrb 
In all that luitlior'n rbi)« that were vninUy penflTmMt, 
vte , “ W'aep, “ Corbluxio.” “ Moroie,” and Animlo.** 
—Cbetnooii, 

(“ Wasp ” in Barikolomew Fair^ “ Cor- 
boccio” in The Abor, and “Ananias”in 
The Alchctnxst .) 

Moroug, the monkey mistaken for 
the devil. A woman of Cambalu died, and 
Morong, wibhing to imitate her, sUpped 
into her bed, and dressed himself in Jier 
night-clothes, while the body was Carried 
to tho cemetery, l^’hcn the ftmeral party 
returned, and began the usual lament^ 
tions for the dead, pug stretched his 
night-capped head out of the bed and 
began muaning and gnnuicing most bide- 
ou<3ly. All the mourners thought it was 
the devil, und scampered out as fast as 
they could run. The priests assembled, 
and resolved to exorcise Satan ; but pt^, 
noting their terror, dew on thsii^im of 
the bonzes, and bit his nose liiid ears 
most viciously. All the others fled in 
disorder; and when png hod satisfied his 
humour, he escaped out of the window. 
After a while, the bonzes retnrned, with 
a goodly company well armed, when the 
cmef bonze told them bow he had fbtd^t 
with Satan, and prevailed against him. 3o 
he was canonized, and made a saint in 
the calendar for ever.—T. S. GueulettSt 
Chinese Tales (“ The Ape Morong,” 1722} i 

Morrel or MoroU, a goat-herd sriio 
invites ThomaUn, a 8he[dierd, to eoide to 
the higher grounds, and leave th* IbW' 
lying lands. Be tells ThomaUn IhatmiaV 
hills have been canonized, os St. UIdbhiljl'* 
Monnt, St. Bridget’s Bower in iKen^ 
so on; then there was momait Sihah ## 
mount Parnaas, where the Hiiaw dww. 
ThomaUn repbes,“ThelcwlandsMtiiii^r 
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W)tw (W tftkipg his vhite head 
)ftr a Jtope^ let on » a shell-dtdi in order 
n hnsak and idl^to oracked his skull. 
*d&(ch 3 rlas 'ftM killed by a tortoise 
troi^^ on his head by on e^le.]— 
ipontar) Sheplk/eardes CalenSar^ vh. 

(This is an allegoi^ oi the high and 
ow charch parties. Morel is an anagram 
>f Elmer or Aylmer bishop of London, 
fho “ sat on a htUt" and was the leader 
){ tiba h^hnchurch party. Algrind is 
Iflindd a^bishop of Canterbury, head 
^ thn low-flhureh party, who in 1578 
saa sequestrated for writing a letter fu 
■he qaeen on the subject of puritanif>m. 
Chomalin represents the puritans. This 
mudd not have been written before 1578, 
xnkss the reference to Algiind was added 
ji some later edition.) 

Morris, a domestic of the carl of 
Derby*—Six \V. Scott, Feverd of the Peak 
(time, Charles 11.). 

Morris {Mr.)y the timid fellow-traveller 
of Frank ^Osbmdistonc, who carried the 
portmanteau. Osbaldistone sa^'s, con- 
cemii^; him, “Of all the propensities 
which teach mankind to torment them- 
selm, that of caubeless fear is the nitnst 
irritating, busy, painful, and pitiable.'— 
Sir W. ^ott, Acw Roy (time, (ieorge I.). 

Morris (Peter), the pseudonym of John 
G. Lockhart, in Peter’s Letters to JJis 
mnsfclh (1819). 

Morrla-Danoe. a comic representa¬ 
tion of every grade of society. The 
chaxaciim^ dressed partly in Spanibh 
and pinrtly in English costume. Thus, 
the huge sleeves were Spanish, but tiie 
laced stomacher English. Hobby-horse 
represented the king and all the knightly 
mrder; Blaid Manan, the queen; the 
fiiar, the clergy generally; the foul, the 
eotttt jester, The other choractera repre¬ 
sented a franklin or private gentleman, 
a churl or farmer, and Iho lower grades 
Were represented by a clown. The Span¬ 
ish costume is to wow the origin of the 
dance. 

A representation of a morris-dance 
still be^ seen at Betlqy, in Stafford- 
5pte, in a window placed in the house of 
<3«orge Toilet, about 1620. 

„ Ifforriaott (/%A), a Lowland drover, 
^ feend of Robin Oig.~Sir W. Scott, 
Phe Tvso Drovers (time, George III.). 

’ a rdigioua itlne- 

who oeqiiientm country church- 
yaws and tike j^tea of the covenanters. 


1 MOBTE P^ARTHUB. 

He was first discovered in the burial- 
ground at Gandercleugh, clearing the 
moss from the grey tombstones, renewing 
with his chisel the half-defaced inscrip¬ 
tions, and repairing the decorations of 
the tombs.—Sir W. Scott, Old Mortodxty 
(time, Oiarles 11.). 

*♦* “Old Mortality” is said to be 
meant for Robert Patterson. 

Morta'ra, the boy who died from 
being cov'cred all over with gold-leaf by 
Leo All., to adorn a pageant. 

Mortoloke (ATr.), the undertaker at 
the funeral of Mrs. Margaret Bertram of 
Singlesido.—Sir W. Scot^ (hxy Mannermg 
(time, George 11.). 

Morte d* Arthur, .a compilation of 
Arthurian tales, called on the title-page 
The History of Prinre Arthur^ compiled 
from the French by sir Thomas Jlalory, 
and printed by William Caxton in 1470. 
It is divided into three parts. The first 
part contains the birth of king Arthur, 
the establishment of tho Round Table, 
the romance of Balin and Balan, and tho 
be.aaiiftil allegory of Gareth and Lineti. 
The second part is mainly the romance 
of sir Tnstram. The third part is the 
romance uf sir Launcelot, tho quest of 
the holy granl, and tho death of Arthur, 
Guenever, Tristram, Lamorake, and 
Laimcelot. 

'Ihe difference of style in the third 
pari is very striking. The end of <di. 44, 

f it. i. is manifestly the close ofji romance, 
t is a pity that each romance is not 
marked by some formal indication, 
thus, pt. i. bk. 1, etc.; and each book 
might be subdivided into chapters. 

nis book waf SnUhod the ninth year of the retgn 
or tiHg Edward IV. b> iilr Thomaa MaIoi>> kniiSit. Thus 
endrth tlili nnlde and loyoti* book, onUUed la Mtrtm 
d'A rthur, notwitlisbuidfnR it treateth of tho birth, life, 
and acta of the «ald lung Arthur, and uf hh noble kufehta 
of the Round Table . . . and tho achieving At the holy 
Sanrgrrall, and In the end the dolorous ^th and d^ 
parting out of tho world of them aU.—Concluding para, 
graph. 

Morfe cTArthur, by Tennyson. The 
poet supposes Arunr (wounded in the 
great battle of the West) to be borne off 
the field by sir Bediverc. The wounded 
monarch directed sir Bedivere to cast Ex- 
caUbur into the mere. Twice tiie knight 
disobeyed the command, intending to save 
the sword ; but the dying king detected 
the fraud, and insisted on being obeyed. 
So sic Bedivert east the swoni into the 
mere, and *^'‘an arm, clothed in white 
•mnite, cai^t It by the hilt, brandished 
it three Umm, fted orew it into the meib.* 
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9ix Beilivcte tUon carried the dyiag king 
tn ft barge, in vhich were ^ree queens, 
irhiO conveyed him to the island-valley 
of Avil^ion, “where falls not hail, or 
nin, or any snow, nor ever wind blows 
londly.” Here w as ho taken to be healed 
of his grievous w ound; but whether he 
lived or died w e are not told. 

The idyll called I'Ae Paisnuj of Arthur 
is verbatim, hke the iJorieiPAi tnvr, with 
an introduction tacked on; but from 
“So all day long . . (twelfth pnra- 
gmiih) to the line, *• So on the mere the 
wailing died aivay ” (.ibout 270 lines), the 
two ore identical. 

*^f.* T^is idj 11 is merely chs. 167, 168 
(pt. Hi.) of the //isfury of 'Prince Arthur^ 
compiled by sir T. Slalory, put into 
metre, much being a i crbatim rendering. 

See Nutee «;.(/ Qucru\ July 13. 1878, 
irherethe parallels are shown paragraph 
by paragraph. 

Mortemar {Albcn<.h oj), an exiled 
nobleman, aiuis Thcodunck the hermit of 
Bngaddi, the enthubiast.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Bicbanl I.). 


Mor'tixner {3lr.)^ executor of lord 
Abbervillc, and uncle of Frautcs TvrrcVl. 
“lie sheathed a soft lieart in a rough 
case.” Exter^ily, Mr. Mortimer seemed 
unsympathetic,hru.sque, and rugg«.d; but 
in reality he was most benevolent, deli¬ 
cate, 4md tender-hearted. “ He did a 
thousand noble acts without Uie credit of 
a single one.” In fact, his tongue belied 
his heart, and his heart his tongue.— 
CumberlSnd, The Fashomble Lcmir 
(1780). 

Mortimer {Sir Edward), a most bene¬ 
volent man, oppressed with some secret 
sorrow. In fact, he knew himself to be 
ft murderer. 'Ihe case was this; Being 
in a county assembly, ihe iinelc of lady 
Helen insulted him, struck him down, 
and kicked him. Sir Edward rode home 


to send a challenge to the ruffian; but 
meeting him on the road drunk, he mur¬ 
dered him, was tried for the crime, 
but was honourably acquitted. He wrote 
ft statement of the case, and kept the 

S pe» connected with it in an iron chest. 

i« day, Wilford, his secretary, whose 
curiosity had been aroused, saw the chest 
imlockiMi ftnd was just about to take out 
dCtcuments when sit Edward entered, 
msd threatmmd to shoot him; but he 
xdUmted* Wilfogl swear secrecy, 

and tikfkl lola him the whole story. The 

_t.V_ a. «•_ _ .ft x« 


ftOttOf unable to live under the 
sir Edward, xao ftway, 


but sir Edward dogged him, and ak 
length arrested him on the charge of 
robWy* The charge broke down, wil<- 
ford was acquitted, sir Edward confessed, 
himself a murderer, and died.—G. Col- 
man, The Iron Chest (1796). 

Hortimer Idehtwood, solicitor, 
employed in the “Harmon murder ” ease, 
lie was the great friend of Eugene Wray- 
bum, barrister-at-law, and it was toe 
ambition of his life to imitate the non- 
chalance and other eccentricities of hi» 
friend. At one time ho was a great ad¬ 
mirer of Bella Wilfer. Mr. Veneering 
called him “ one of his oldest friends 
but Mortimer was never in fhemetchant’a 
house but once in his life, and resolved 
never to enter it again.—C. Dickens, Our 
Mutual Friend (1864). 

Mortimer Street (London); no 
called from Harley, earl of Oxfora and 
Mortimer, and baron of Wigmore, is 
Herefordshire. 

Morton, a retainer of^ the earl ot 
Northumberland.—iJhakespeftte, 2 Henru 
IV, (1608). 

Morton (Henry), a leader in the 
covenantors’ army with Balfour. While 
abroad, he is major-general Melville. 
Henry Morton marries Miss Eden Bel- 
lenden. 

Old Falph Morton of MUnxcoody uncle 
of Henry Morton. 

Colonel Silas Morton of Milmcooilf 
father of Henry Morton.—Sir W. Scott, 
Old Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Morton (The earl of), in the senrico 
of Mary queen of Scots, and a member 
of the privy council of Scotland.—Sir 
W. Scott, The Monastery and The JUfbot 
(time, Elisabeth). 

Morton (The Mcv. Mr.), the presby- 
ierian jpastor of CaimvrccKan village.— 
Sir W. Scott, Waverley (time, (Seo^e 
II.). 

Mortsheueh (Joknie), riie old 
sexton of Wolrs Hopevilli^c.—SitW. 
Scott, Tim Bride of Zeanmermoor (time, 
William HI.). 

Morven (“a rh^e ofhlyh ftW 
the north-west of Scotland; cMIed ii* 
Ossian “windy Momn,” *'reso^ditig 
Morven,” “echoing Morven,*^ ** tacky 
Morven.” Finc^ is called 
“king of Seima” and “ktW 
Horven.” Selma wae tbft os 

Morven. Probably It was 
extended north and eftot. 
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665 MOSES SLOW 07 SPEECH. 


ICOiTTi'dUB, ton at Daniufl his 
eoooi^ine Tangnsttla. In his reign, 
there *'came from the Irish coasts a most 
crud monster, irhich deironred the people 
eontinnaUy, out as soon as Morviuds 
heard hereof, he ventured to encounter it 
alone. When all his darts were spent, 
tiie monster rushed upon him, and 
swallowed hint up like a small fish.”— 
Geoihrey of Monmouth, British History^ 
iii. 15 (1U2). 

«. . that vatlant hiutard ,.. 

KOrridiii tnantua’ ton), vba with that aiuiutor foughh 
Hii ailiJeott that davoniad. 

Oragrton, PotsolbUm, tUI. (ICIS). 

(Morvidus is erroneously printed 
“Morindus” in Drayton, but has been 
eoirected in the quotation given above.) 

Mosby, an unmitigated villain. Ifc 
seduced Alicia, the wife of Arden of 
Feversham. Thrice he tried to murder 
Arden, but was bafiied, and then fright¬ 
ened Alicia into conniving at a most 
villainous scheme of murder. Pretending 
friendship, Mosby hired two ruffians to 
murder Arien while He was playing a 
game of draughts. The villains, who 
were concealed tn an adjacent room, were 
to rush on tlieir victim when Mosby 
said, “Now I take you.” The whole 
gang was ^prchcodcd and executed.— 
Ar&n of Feversham (1592), altered by 
George Lillo (1739). 

Mosca, the knavish confederate of 
Vol'pone (2 syl.) Iho rich Venetian 
“fox.”—lien Jonson, Volpone or 'The 
Fox (1605). 

If roar iDothor. in hope* to min me, ehould ranwnt to 
murr mr urvtciided* uncle, he uUslit, like ''Maaca‘'in 
Th* fh*. i&in4 upon teraia—W. Congroie, Tht »’ap 

«• tnfl-w, a I (WOO). 

Uosoe'ra, a most stately convent 
built by the abbot Kodulfo, on the ruins 
of a dilapidated fabric. On the day of 
opening, an immense crowd assembled, 
and the abbot felt proud of his noble 
edifice. Amongst others came St, Gual- 
btt'to (9 syl.). who, when the abbot 
showed him tne pile and the beauty 
thereof, said in prayer, “ If this convent 
» bmlt for God's glory, may it abide to 
the end of time j but if it is a monument 
of man’s pride, may tiiat little brook 
wich flows hard by overwhelm it with 
tw waters." At the word, the brook 
•^sed to flow, the waters piled up . 
raountiua high, thefl doling on the 
overQwew it, nor left one stone 
upon another so complete waa the ruin, 
--Southey, Gtwteo. 
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that'is, the turning-point of my good' 
fortune, leading to future “shoals and 
misery.” The reference is to Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s disastrons Bnssian expe¬ 
dition, when his star hastened to its 
“ set.*’ 

Joftn waa mgr Moacow [tito ru<n tf my rtputatSon an4 

/am«t 

B}Ton. Dm /mtn, xi. M OSM); 

Mo'ses, the Jew money-lender ia 
Sheridan’s comedy The School for 
SoitndcU (1777), 

MCoses* Clothes. The Kordn says; 
“God cleared Moses from the scandal 
which waa nimoured against him” (cb. 
xxxiii.). The scandal was that his 
body was not properly formed, and 
therefore he would never bathe in the 
presence of others. One day, he went to 
bathe, and laid his clothes on a stone, but 
the stone ran away with them into the 
camp. Moses Avent after it as fast as he 
couhl run, but the Israelites saw his 
naked body, and perceived the untruth- 
fulness of the common scandal.—Sale, 
Al Koran, xxxiii. notes. 

Moses* Homs. The Vulgate gives 
qivKl cornuta e'^set fades sm, for ivhat 
our A'crsion has translate*! “ he wist not 
that the skin of his face shone.'* The 
Hebrew word used means both a “hom" 
and an “irradiation.” Michael Angelo 
followed the Vulgate. 

Moses* Rod. 

AVIiilo Mosos wiu living with Re’uSI fJltiro] Um 
M idiaiilto, hr luiticod a gi.'tlT tu the garden, and lie touk 
it to l>e Ills walking stick, TkU staff was^nsephl, and 
Ke'ucl earned it awA> when he fled Oroiu SErpt. Tbla 
same staff Adam ciimed with him out of Eden. XoaU 
Inherited it, and gave It to Shem. It passed into the 
bands of Aliniliam, and Abraham left It to Isaac; and 
when Jacob fled from bU brother's aiuger Into Mesopo. 
tamla, he carried It In his band, and gave It at death 
to Ills son Joseph.—7Aa Zatmud, vL 

Moses Slow of Speech. The 
tradition is this: One day, Pharaoh was 
carrying Moses in his arms, when the 
cliild plucked the royal beard so roughly 
tltat uie king, in a passion, ordered nim 
to be put to death. Queen Asia said to 
her huoband, the child waa only a babe, 
and was so young he could not dis¬ 
cern betAveen a ruoy and a live coal. 
I’harooh put it to the test, and the 
child clapped into his mouth the burn¬ 
ing coal, thinking it something good 
to eat. Pharaoh's anger was appeased,, 
but the child burnt its tongue so severely 
that ever after it was “ slow of s[)ecch.” 
—^Shaldhel, JSdk0Aala, li. 

Moses Slow of Speech, The account 
givmk in the Tcdn^ is somewhat dilEexent. 


MOST CHBISTIAN KING. 

Tt ia th«reiti stated tlmt i^iiuraoh was sitting 
«ne day with Moses on his lap,^ when the 
child took the crown from the King's head 
and placed it on his own. The *‘wi&e 
men *’ of Egypt persuaded Pharaoh that 
this act was treasonable, and tiiat the child 
abould be put to death. JIthro [ioc] the 
priest of Midian said it was the act of a 
^tld who knew no letter. “Let two 
plates,” said he, “ be set before the child, 
one containing gold and the other live 
coals, and you will presently see that he 
will choose'the coals in preference to the 
gold.” The advice of Jithro being fol¬ 
lowed, the boy Moses snatched at the 
coals, and putting one of them into his 
mottUi, burnt his tongue so severely that 
■ever after ho was “ heavy of speech."— 
J%e TcUmud, vi. 

Most Christian King (Le Roy 
Tres^Chrtstien). The king of France is so 
called by others, either with nr without 
his proper name; but he never styles 
himself so in any letter, grant, or re¬ 
script. 

In St. Remigius or Remy’s Testament, 
king Clovis is calk'd CAris^ianusimics * 
lataovicus .—Fludoard, Htstoria Reincnsin, 
i. 18 (a.o. 940). 

Motallab (Ahdal), one of the four 
knsbaadB of Ze^b<t the mother of Ma- 
komet. He was not to know her as a 
wife till he bad seen Mahomet in his 
pre-existing state. Malioinct appeared 
to him as an old man, and told him he 
had c^sen Zesbet for her virtue and 
heauty to be his mother. — Comte dc 
Caylns, Oriental Tates (“ History of 
Abdal Motallab,” 1748). 

Mo'tar (“one doomed or dfvoted to 
4Kicnfice"), So prince Assad w'as called, 
when he fell into the hands of the old 
tire-worshipper, and was destined In luin 
to be saenneed on the fiery mountmn — 
jirabian Nights (“Amgiad and Assad"). 

Moth, page to don Adriano de i 
Arma'do the fantastical Spaniard. He 
Is cunning and vereatile, facetious and 
playfuL—Shakespeare, Zorn's Za5our’s 
Zosf (1594). 

Moth, one of the fairies.<~ShakcspeaTe, 
JUSdamsMT Night's Drexm (1592). 

Moths azid Candles. The moths 
fell in love with the night-fly; and the 
sight-fly, to get rkt ofl their importunity, 
matieiouMy Wte thmn to go and fetch 
tiis Ihr her adormnent. The blind lovers 
Is fixat flame to obtain the love- 


MOTgiaB mJBBAfeD. 

token, and few escaped 4i^iflieath. 

K»i»pfer,>4coouttt o/Zepan, vUi (17S7). 

Mothsr Ann, Ann Lea^ fhe 
“spiritual mother” of the rafekem 
(1734-1784). 

Mother Ann is regarded ad the 
female form^ and Jesus as the maleloinip 
of the Messudi. 

Mothetr Bunoh, a celebrated ale» 
wife in Dekker's SaUrotnaster (130%). 

* 4 ,* In 1Q04 was published PaoMdfs 
JestSf mixed with Mother Bunch's lurn- 
mcnis. In 17G0 was onblished, in two 
parts, Mother Bunch's Cioset newly BrokS 
Open, etc., by a “Lover of Mim and 
Mater of Treason.” 

hlother Bunch’s Fairy Tales are known 
in ever>' nurserv. 

Mother Care 3 r*s ChielEsns. Tlie 
fish-fags of Pans in the first Chsht 
Revolution were so called, because, like 
the “stormy petrel,” whenever fllhy 
appeared in force in the streets of Paris, 
they ulw ays foreboded a fumult or poli¬ 
tical storm. 

Mother Carey’s Ctoose, the mniat 
black petrel or gigantic fulmar of the 
Paciiic Ocean. 

Mother Douglas, a noted eihnp) 
who lived at the north-east comer of 
< 'ovent Garden. Her house was sopethly 
iumi'^hed. She died 1761. 

*** Foote introduces her in 3%e MBior, 
as “Mrs. Cole” (1760); ond Hogaxtit in 
lus picture called “ The Maurch to Fin^- 
ley.^’ 

Mother Goose, in French (hntmde 
Ma Mere I'Oye. by Charles Periranlt 
(1697). 

* 4 ,* Diere are ten stories in thU book, 
seven of which are from the iVete- 

mcrone. 

Mother Goose, a native of Boirten, 
in Massachusetts, authoress of nuMCry 
rhymes. Mother Goose used to 
rhymes to her grandson, and Uti^as 
Fl^t, her brother-in-law, printed 
published the first edition m hm nniaery 
rhymes, entitled Songs for the ifwsei^ ^ 
Mother Gooses Melons, in !?10» . 

*** Dibdin wroteapentonriaesttritted 

MMher Goose, <, 

Mother Huhhard, ns. eld 
whose whole time and sdtentiom 
taken up by her dogi who teifr Im*®* 
wilful; but the dame n«v«r WTii^ 
per, nor hte pelteUisliei *4^ 
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Brutus iThe)^ WillMin 
TeU (1^1350). 

ICountain-lffonarch of Burope* 

mont Blanc. 

Moimtain of Flowers, the site of 
the palace of Violentn, the mother fairy 
who bronfcht up the young princess after¬ 
wards metamorphosed into “ The White 
Cat.”—Comtesse D’.Vunoy, Fairy Tales 
(“ITie White Cat,” 1082). 

Mountain of Miseries. Jupiter 
gave permission for all men to bring their 
grievances to a certain plain, and to ex¬ 
change them with any others that had been 
cast. off. Fancy helped them; but though 
the heap was so enormouo, not one single 
rice was to bo found amongst the mbbish. 
Old women threw away their wrinkles, 
and young ones their mole-spots; some 
cast on the heap poverty ; many their red 
noses and bad teeth; but no one his 
crimes. Xow came the choice. A galley- 
slave picked up gout, poverty pi(‘kcd up 
sickness, care picked op pain, snub noses 
picked up long ones, and so on. Soon 
all were oewauing the change they had 
made; and Jupiter sent Patience to tell 
them they might, if they liked, resume their 
own grievances again. Eveiy' one gladly 
accepted the p^rmlsMon, and Patience 
help^ them to take up their own bundle, 
and bear it wsithout murmuring.—^.\ddl- 
son. The Sp^tator (1711, 1712, 1714). 

Mountains {Prince of Gernam), 
Schn^koppe (5235 feet), iu Eastern 
Prussia. 

Mourning. In Colman's Ikir-at- Law 
(1737), every character is in mourning: 
the Dowlases as relatives of the deceased 
lord Duberly; Henry' Morland as heir 
of lord Dulierly *, Steadfast ns the chief 
friend of the family; Dr. Pangloss as 
a clergyman; Caroline Dormer for her 
fa^er recently bntied; Zekicl and Cicely 
Homespun for tlie same reason; Kenrick 
for his deceased master.—James Smith, 
Memoirs (1840). 

Mourning Bride (The), a drama 
^ W. Congreve (1697). “ ITie mourn¬ 
ing bride” is AlmeMa daughter of Manuel 
king of Graaa'da, and her husband was 
AlpWo prince of Yalentia. Ou the day 
sf tbrir espousals they were shipwrecked, 
fold each utonght the other bad perished; 
Wt together in the court of 

CbiUEida, where ^Adphonso was taken cap* 
rir# U 9 a» the asstuned name of Osmyo. 
having affected his escape^ 


matched to Granada at Bia head ef sis' 
army, found the king d^. and ^*1iha 
mounting bride ” became bis Joyful wife* 

Mouse-Tower {pte), on the Kbine* 
It was here that bishop Hatto was de- 
vonred bv mice. (See IIatco, p. 429.) 

* 4 ,* Mautk is a toll or custom house, 
and the mauUt or toll-house for collecriag 
duty on com being very unpopnlar^ gave 
rise to the tradition. 

Moussa, Moses, 

Mowbray {Mr. Jbba), lord of tiier 

manor of St. Konan's. 

Clara Mowbray^ sister of John Mow¬ 
bray. She was betrothed to Frank 

rrel, but married Valontine Bulmer.— 
sir W. Scott, at. Jioncm*s Well (time* 
George III.). 

^f^fubray {Sir Jfi/os), a dogmatical, 
self-opinionated old man, who ^cied he 
could read iharactcr, and hml a natural 
instinct for >|oing the right thing; but ha 
would have been much wiser tf he had 
paid more heed to the proverb, “Mind 
your own business and not anotheFs.” 

Frederick Muu.bray, his eldest son, a 
young man of tine principle, and greatly 
liked. His “ first love” was Clara Mm- 
dleton, who, being poor, married the rich 
lord Ruby. His lordship soon died, leav¬ 
ing all his substance to his widow, who 
bestowed it with herself on Frederick 
Mowbray, her first and only love. 

David Mowbray^ younger brother of 
Frederick. He was in the navy, and 
was a fine open-hearted, frank, and honest 
British tar. 

L^dia MovAray, sister of Frederick and 
David, and the wife of Mr, Wraiaj^e.— 
K. Cumberland, Mrst Love (1796), 

Mow'cher {ifiss), a benevolent little 
dwarf, patronised by Steerfortb. Shd is 
full of humour and comic vulgart^. 
Her chief occupation is that of bi^- 
dressing.—(J. Dickens, David Coppcrjkld 
(1849). 

MowIb, the bridegroom of snow, who 
wooed and won a beautiful bride, but at 
dawn melted in the sun. The bridw 
hunted for him night and day, bpt aevee* 
saw him more.— Atmrican-fnaiaA 

Mown, tbo UridvgrDom of mow, who won aaB wo M oS a 

nuUten. 

But wlwm the morning oame, amae and tnMd (Mmtlni 

wngwam, 

Vadlng and melting a*ajr, and dbaoivtua taW tta m* 

_ HllttC^ 

im Ae hriMld him no SW She Mknaad Ae hrio, 

uM vRMts 

XiongfaRow, SkwuiaMWtflSiBk 
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(3 m/A the Moor who be- 
fAenfli^ Ve$eo aaGamit when he first 
landed oft the Indiim contiftent. 

nw Mo<ir Aftend*. MoflUde, vhdu artlcHtt ours 
tfH m'ealed ench trwcharotu mara 

Omaoeiw, tuitai, te. {1069). 

HCosaxt (77(d English), sir Henry 
Uisbop (1780-1856). 

Jlloxtiri (The liatian), Qieruhiui of 
li'lorence (17(10-1842). 

Much* tlte miller’f son, the bailiff or 
“neater" of Robin Hood. (See Midge.) 

Botbn tt(id» in Btm>’adAle, 

And iMied Itym tu a treo; 

Aixl 1^ hyiu atoda JoliAii. 

A good ^uiu was he: 

And nleo dyde good Scathedoek, 

Aiul Murh the iniUer'a kone. 

Klteoti, JJo&tii jfloca Balladt, 1. 1 (ISM). 


Mwsht ifte miller's son, in Uie morris- 
donee. His feat was to bang, with an 
inflated bladder, the heads of gaping 
spectators. 11c represented the fool or 
jester. 

Much Ado about Mothins, a 
comedy by Shahespenre (1000). llcro, 
the daughter of lA'onato, is engaged to be 
married to Claudio of Aragon; but dun 
John, out of hatred to his brother Leonato, * 
determines to mar the happiness of the 
lovers. Accordingly, he bribes the wait- 
ingHnaid of llcro to‘dress in her mistress's 
clothes, and to talk witli him by moon- 
from the chamber balcony. The 
inllain tells Claudio that Hero has made 
ftn assignation with him, and invites him 
to witness it. Claudio is fully mrsuaded 
that the woman he sees is'Hero, and 

g h,Cft next day she presents herself at 
le altar, he rejects her with scorn, llio 
priest feels assured there is some mistake, 
so be takes llcro apart, and gives out that 
she is dead. Then don John takes to 
flight,^ the waiting-woman confesses, 
Claudio repents, and by way of amend¬ 
ment (as Hero is dead) promises to 
carry her cousin, but this cousin turns 
>ut to be Hero herself. 

. * 1 ^ A similar tale is told by Ariosto in 
M Orlando Furioso, v. (l.'iie). 

Another occurs in the FaMry Qiteen, by 
penaer, bk. ii. 4 , 88, etc. (1690). 

^George •FurberviUe’s Genettra (1676) is 
rill more like Shakespeare's tales. Belle- 
ftrest and lUmdello have also similar 
Wes (see Hist., xviil,). 

(Saunders), tite old 
nR ** Mussolcrag. 

Muchl^ket, mother of 
f(»tneiiy sewaat to lady 1 


Mayg^ MucklebacAst, wife of Saunders. 

Steenie Murhldtachot, eld^t son of 
Saundera. He is drowned. 

Little Jennte Muc^ebacket, Saunders's 
child.—Sir W. Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George HI.). 

Muckletbrift (Sadie), ironmonger 
and brn%ior of Kippletringan, in Scotland. 
—Sir W. Scott, Quy Mannering (time, 
George JL). 


Mucklewrath (Uabukkuk), a fanatic 
preacher.—Sir W. Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II,). 

ifucklewrath (John), smith at Cairn- 
vrcckan village. 

Same Muckieicrath, wife of John. A 
terrible virago.—Sir \V. Scott, Waverley 
(time, George II.). 

Muckworm (Sir Penurious), the 
miserly old uncle and guardian of Ar- 
bclla. lie w'ants her to marry squire 
Snpskull, a raw Yorkshire tike; but she 
loves Giiylove, a young barrister, and, oi 
«*our''e, MuekAvorm is outwitted.—Carey, 
'The Holiest Yorkshreman (1736). 

Mudarra, son of Gon^alo Bustos de 
Salas dc Lara, who murdered his uncle 
Kodii'go while hunting, to avenge the 
d(>ath of his seven half-brothers. The 
talc is, that Rodrigo Velasquez invited 
his seven nephews to a feast, when a fray 
took phice m which a Moor was slain; 
tlie aunt, who was a Moorish lady, de¬ 
manded vengeance, whereupon the seven 
boys wore allured into a ravin., and 
cruelly murdered. Mudarra was the son 
of the same father as “ the seven sons 
of Lam,” but not of the same mother. 
—Sumance of the Eleventh Century. 

Muddle, the carpenter under captain 
Savage and lieutenant O’Brien.—Captain 
Marryat, Peter Smple (1833). 

Muddlewick (Trifitidmus), in 
Charles XII., an historical drama by 
J. R. Planohd (1826). 


Mudjekee'wis, the father of Hia¬ 
watha, and subsequently potentate of the 
winds. He gave all tne winds but one 
to his children to rule; the one he re¬ 
served was the west wind, which he him¬ 
self ruled over. The dominion of the 
winds was given to Mndjekeewis because 
he slew the great bear called the Mishd- 
Mokwa. • 
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AnAIUHWiftar, t’mibr tim. 
ffuD tt* boU tutxrwiM domteJoii. 

Ovir w Qki MnAi of haaven.” 

bHicftflM. tltawtfha, U (ISHQ. 

Muff {Mutthew)f a eancntur^ of ihe 
dnkeoriIeMrca8tle.-~-8. Foote, fhe Mayor 
of Garratt (1763). 


MumUo, the giant slam bj Arorardo 
de Medici, a coTnmander under Charle- 
ma^e. Tins giant wielded a ma( e from 
which hung thicc hall<i, winch the Medici 
adopted aa their de\ ice. 

%• They hai e been adopted bv pawn¬ 
brokers aa a symbol of thtir trade. 


MUffffiUB (ih ), a aapicnt ph\sician, 
who had the art “ to suit hii ph^ sic to 
hib patients' taste," so when kmjf 
aiuinoits felt a little setd\ after a night’s 
debauch, tlio doctor prescribed to his 
majesty “ to take a morning whet ’—W. 
B. Rhodes, BoinbabUs Funoso (1700). 


Muhldenau, the minister of M mtn- 
dorpt, and father ot AI< cla and Vdolpha. 
Tinicn Adolpha was an infant, she wis 
lost m the siege ol Magdeburg, and 
Muhldenau, hasing reason to suppose th it 
ihe child was not killed, went to Prague 
in search of her. Here Mithldcnm was 
seized aa a spy, and condemned to death. 
Mecta, hearing of his capture, walked to 
Prague to beg him od, and was introduced 
to the goTemor’s supposed d lughter, who, 
in reality, was Mecta’s sistci Adolpha. 
Ruiiert Roselheim, who was betrothed to 
Meeta, stormed the prison and icleased 
Muhldenau.—S. Knowles, The Maid of 
Mamndorpi (1838). 

Mulatto, a half-cobte. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, Zainbo is the issue of an Indian and 
a Negress ; Mulatto, of a \V hitcman and a 
Negress; Jet ziton, ot a Whitem in and a 
M iilatto w Oman , Qmib oon, of a 1 erzeron 
and a White. 


Mul'clber, Vulcan, who was block- 
miith, architect, and god ot fire. 

Ill Ausoiil in land 

Mpn callod him Miikiliri, iii I how be fell 
From he*i>en thegr fabled thiowii bv tngiy Toie 
Shew OGT tlia irrctil battlemi nts fruni mom 
To noon be (ell firom in on to dewy tie 
A Mimnwr i day , and with the •w.tinK hun 
Dtojit Oom the MgM like alnlln , star, 

On tomnoa the dliMMi de 

Milton, / axulUa UM 730, etr (IbCS) 

Muley Bugentuf. king of Morocco, 
a blood-and-thunder nero. lio is Uio 
dtief character of a trawdy of the same 
same, by Thomas do la Fuenta. 


In the fliM Mi; Uie king 6f Moroneo^ hr mir of in' 
Wantkiu ahpt a hundred Moodiih tlnm with amma in 
gbn agomid, be bdnaded rnlrtr PorbiBneae offleen, 
iMninenef wt «na In the thbd and Inal act Muter. 
««■ with hM wtrei, Mt Are with hla own hand to n 
4eMM fSleea in whUh (hagi wedtat tip, imd reduced 


Sien el) (D nebiH..,. Tbb eonfiasndSen. KOOttMuMh 
withnthoiiHndehneItt eltnedtlUf fMeeih nye^dlmt. 
big manner —1 eaage. Oil fU(u U t (ItW 

Mull Sack. John Cottiagton, ia ihe 
time of the Commonwealth, was so called, 
from his favourite beyemge. John 
Cottmgton emptied tlie pockets of OUvor 
Cromwell when lord protector; stripped 
Charlcb 11. ot £l')0i), and stole a watch 
and chain from hid> Fairfax. 

Mull sack is spiced sherry negus. 

Mulla’s Bard, Spenser, author of 
tlic Pacy V Qaein. Ihe Mulla, a tnbutary 
of the Blnckwater, in Ireland, flowed close 
by the spot where the poet's house Stood* 
lie was bom and died m London (1568“ 
159J). 

it Irka me wlilla 1 wrlt^ 
AspistthelnnlofMiilltaMlvei stieana, 

Oftaa le told of duiUv doIuiouB.)IlKht 
Sifahfcd lu he suui. t>id ib 1 in tears iuoito 
fabenstoiio Jhe Sihoolmutnu 

Mulla. Thomas C ampbell, m hia poem 
on the Smni'.h Pat tot, calls the island of 
Mull “ Mulla’s bhore.” 

Mullet (Proftisotr), the “most re¬ 
mark tblc man” ot North America, lie 
denounced his own fuher ior voting Oh 
the wrong side at an ehetmn for presi¬ 
dent, and wrote Ihundcrboltb, in the form 
ot pamphlets, under the signature of 
“hiiturb” or Brutus reversed.—C* 
Dickens, Mat tin Chuzp’leu>tt (1844). 

Mul'mutiue Laws, the code of 
Dunvallo Muliuutius, sixteenth king of the 
Britons (about B.c. 400) Ihts code was 
translated b> Gildas from British into 
Latin, and by Alfred into Ln^hsb. The- 
Mulnmtmc laws obtained in tois country 
till the Conquest.—Holinshcd, Histbry of 
JOnjland, etc., lu. 1 (1577). 

Mvlmutlu. mode our lawu, 

Who was tb« flrst of Bntntn whkb did put 
llUbniws within agoldoucruwii and wild 
Hlmtelf a king. 

bhake»iie««, CvmMttu, actW « ItMOS). 

MuJmutius (Xhmua^/o), son of 
Cloten king of Corawall, “ He estcelled 
all the kings of Britain m valour (md 
gracciulnoss of person.” In a battla 
fought against the allied Welsh and 
bcotch armies, Mulmutius tned thi^ very 
scheme which Virgil (.^neid, li.) 
was attempted by dSneas and bis chm** 
paniona—uiat is, they dressed in 
clothes and bore the arms of the enemy 
slain, and thus disguised committed v&y 
gieat slaughter. Mulmutius, m hbi Ms- 
guise, killed both the Cambriaap And 
AJbam&° kings, and put the allied e^y 
to thorou^ rout.—GeofbAy, Urdvih 
fory, u. 17. 
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fand bn iwb tttatoowbitaliwd 
drt BmM. 

Pnototbi^VolMafKTU] (IdlS). 


iOCultOil (Sir Ttwnuts de), of Gilaland. 
He is loro de Vaux, a crusader, and 
lOHter of the horse to king Richard 
I.->Sir W. Scott, The TcUtsman (time, 
Riidiurd i.}. 

Idl'lUnldazen (Maater Michael)^ the 
old herald, a dependent of sir Hugh 
Itohsart.-~-Sir W. Scott, AVtulworfA (tunc, 
EUzabeth>. 

ICumbo Jumbo, an African bogie, 
hideous and malignant, the terror of 
iiromen and children. 

!BCumps {Tib), keeper of the 
“ Mnmps^ Ha’ ale-hous’," on the road to 
rharlie’s Hope farm.—Sir W. Scott, Gviy 
Karmsrinfj (time, George II.). 

Munchau'sen {27»e 6ar(m), a hero 

• of most marvelloiis adventuros.—Rudolf 
Erich Ihwpe (a German, but storekeeper 
of the Dolcoath mines, in Cornwall, 17U2). 

Tho name is said to refer to 
Hieronymus Karl Friedrich von MUnch- 
hansen, a Uertnau ofticer in the Russian 
%nny, noted for his marvellous stones 
(17550-1797). It is also supposed to be .in 
implied satire on the travellers' talcs 
baron de Tott in his Me'imtra sur Us 
Turca et Tartarca (1781), and those of 
lames Bruce “ The African Traveller" 
in his Travels to T^iscooer the Sources of 
the Me (1790). 

Munchausen (ITie baron). The French 
liaron Munchausen is represented by M. 

* de Crac, the hero of a French o|)eretta. 

^ Sfltu’U.eX'a, daughter of Pollent@ the 
Saracen, to whom he gave all the spoils 
h^ conld lay bis bands on. Munera was 
boAutifut and rich exceedingly; but Talus, 
Imving chopped off her golden hands and 
silver feet, tossed her into the moat.— 
Spenser, Tb4ry Queen, v. 2 (159G). 

Mungo, a black slave of don Diego. 

Cm hentt, vtftt« terrlVla Ilfs »m I led 1 

A<u» bulk better det's sheltered Mil fed .. . 

Mungo here, Munitodere, 

Unnito ever, where, . 

He wahtodelionl nie wHdead, 

I BIckentMT. 7Ae Podteet (1788). 

Muroit (The £usaian), Michael Milo- 
i radowitch (1770-1820). 

Miurdstone (Edward), the second 
nnsband of Mrs, ^pperfieid. His cha- 
raettt was firmness," that is, an un- 
®®Wing self-will, which rendered the 
y^g l»f« of David intolerably wretched. 

Jvmbtons, sister of Edward, as 
ha»d asia hearUest as her bxothtf. Jane 
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Murdstone became the companion of Dot» 
Spenlow, and told Mr. Speniow of David'a 
love for Dora, hopiag to annoy David* 
At the death of Mr. Speniow, Jane re¬ 
turned to live with hw brother.—Dickens, 
David Copperfield (1849). 

Murray orMoray ( The honnieearlrf), 
was son-in-law of James Stuart, the '* Good 
Regent,"and called Moray by special crea¬ 
tion, in right of hia wife. The Regent, born 
1631, was a natural son of James V. of 
Scotland by Margaret daughter of J ohn lord 
Ernkine. Hejoinedthereform party inl66C, 
was an accomplice in the murder of ilizzio, 
and was himself assassinated, in 1670, at 
Linlithgow, by Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh. His son-in-law, the6o»8£?e<ir/, was, 
according to an ancient ballad, ‘ ‘ the queen’s 
love,” i.e. queen Anne of Denmark, 
daughter of Frederick II.,and wife of James 
I. ot Ent;lnnd. It U said that James, being 
jealous ot the handsome earl, instigated 
the earl of Iluntly to murder him (1692). 

Introduced by sir W. Scott in ZAs 
Monastery and The Abbot (time, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Mtirraif (John), of Broughton, secre¬ 
tary to Oharlc-J Edward, tho Young Pre¬ 
tender. He turned king’s evidence, and 
revealed to Government all the circum¬ 
stances which gave rise to the rebellion, 
and tlio persons most active in its organi¬ 
zation. 

If crimeb likp (hoia hereafter are farglren, 

Judoe end Munojr both may go to heaven. 

Jaeifbtu JUItei, iL 374. 

Musoous, the poet (ii.c. 1410), author 
of the elegant tale of Deandcr an9 Hero^ 
Virgil places him in the Elysiau fields, 
attended by a vast mnltitude of ghosts, 
Mu'iicus being taller by a head than any 
of tJiem (JEneid, vi. 677). 

Swann . , . ga the Infernal spirits 

On sweet Muwiiv when he nune to belt 

C. Marlowe, Dr. AtsuMut (1090). 

Muscadins of Paris, Pans exqui¬ 
sites, who Aped the London cockneys in the 
first French Revolution. Their dress was 
top-boots with thick soles, knee-breeches, 
a drcbs-coat witli long tails and high stia 
collar, and a thick cudgel called a ooa- 
stdutum. It was thought John Bull-like 
to assume a huskiness of voice, a dis¬ 
courtesy of manners, and a swaggering 
vulgarity of speech and behaviour. 

COckiMys of London I Museulln* Pofli I 

Byron, Ocn JUa», viU. 131 (ISSl). 

Mus'carol, king of flies, and father 
of Clarion the mostmeautifol of Bie race, 
—Spenser, Mwopotmos or The Bv/tterfijfe 
Falte (1690). 


_ HD8K. _I 

SCuse {The Tewth)^ Miune Lejars de 
Gonmay, a French writer (1566>t645). 
Antoinette Deshonlieres; also cmed 
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rofie.-—Sir W. Scott, Legeed 
(time, Charles !.)• 

Music. Amphion is said to have 

l-.-Sli. _in- 1 _A* __*- 


The French CalliOp^.” Iler best work built the walls of Thebes by the mumo 

-11^___ nr.^.tn^na /Ill'll^ -e 1.2- I_ _..i.- -j 


is an allegory called Les Mmtons (1633- 

tan4). 

Mdlle, SendAi was preposterously so 
-called (1607-1701). 

Also Deipbine Gay, afterwards Mde. 
Emile de Girardin. Her nom de plume 
was “ viconte do Launay.” lleranger 
sang of “ the beauty of her shoulders,” 
and Chateaubriand of ‘‘the charms of 
her smile" (1804-1856). 

Muse-Mother, Mnemos'yne, god¬ 
dess of memory and mother of llie Muses. 

Meinorr, 

Tliiit «WPCt M11-.P molhor 
E. B. Biownltig, PronMhtu* B0 m\A (IS 50 ). 

Muses (Syrnboh of the). 

Cai.'j.,iopr [Aa/'.«//.d.;»v], the epic 
Muse: a tablet and stylus, sometimes a 
scroll. 

Clio, Muse of history: a scr.ill, or 
open chest of books. 

Ku'ATO, MubO of love dillics: a hrc. 

EuTBit'i’@, Muse of lyric poetry: a 
flute. 

MKLPOM'KNfi, Muse of tragedy; a 
tragic mask, the club of Hercules, or a 
sword. She wears the cothurnus, and 
her head is wrcatlied with vine leaves. 

roi/YTiVM'xiA, Muse of sacred poetry : 
sits pensive, but has no .attribute, because 
dcjtj' is not to be reprobcntcd by any 
visible symbol. 

TRHi>atc iionfi ITerp.sk/i'.o.ri/}, Muse 
of choral song and dance: a Ijtc and the 
plectrum. 

Thai.i'a, Muse of comedy and idvllic 
poetry: a comic mask, a shepherd’s st^, 
or a wreath of ivy, 

Uuan'ia, Muse of astronomy; carries 
a st'ill pointing to a globe. 

Museum (A Walking), Longinns, 
author of a work on The Sublime (213- 
273). ' 

Musgrave {Sir Jthhard), the English 
^mpion who fought, with sir WilUam 
lleloraine the Scotch champion, to de¬ 
cide by combat whether young Scott, the 
hmr of Dranksome Mall, should become 
the page of king Edward or be delivered 
up fo his mother. In the combat, sir 
Richard was slain, and the boy was 
delivered over to his mother.—Sir W 
Scott, ioy of ihe last 9£instnl (1806). 

M^agrave^ {Sir Miles), an officer in the 
£U)ga semce under the earl of Mont- 


of his lyre. Ilium and the capital ot 
Arthur’s kingdom were also built to 
divine music. The city of Jericho araa 
destroyed by music {Joshua vi. 20). 

They were building still, seeing the elty me bnitt 
go music. 

Sentiyioai. 

Music and Men of Genius. Hume, pt. 
.Johnson, sir W. Scott, Robert Peel,, and 
lord Byron had no ear for music, and 
neither vocal nor instrumental music 
gave them the nlightest pleasure. To the 
poet Rogers it {ijave actual discomfort. 
Even the harmonious Pope preferred the 
harsh dissonance of a street organ to 
Handel’s oratorios. 

Music {Father of), Giovanni Battista 
Pietro Aloisio da Palestri'na (1539-1634). 

Music {Father of Greek), Tcrpandeir (fl. 
B.c. 1>7G). 

Music aad Madness. Pezaona 
bitten by the tarantula are said to be 
cured by music.—See Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy, U. 2 (1G24). 

Music’s First Martyr. Menaphon 
says that when be was in Tnessaly he saw 
a youth challenge tlie birds in music; 
and a nightingale took up the challenge. 
For a time the contest was uncertain: 
but then the youth, “ in a rapture,” played 
so cunningly, that the bird, despmxing, 
“ down dropped upon bis lute, and brake 
her heart.” 

This beautiful talc by Strada (in 
Latin) has been translated in rhyme 
by li, Crasliaw. Versions have been 
given b}' Ambrose Philips, and others; 
but none can compare with the exquisite 
relation of John Ford, in his orama 
entitled The Lover's Meloawhtdy (1628). 

Music hath Charms to soothe 
Ute stubborn breast.—Congreve, TAs 
Mourning Brvde, i. 1 (1697). 

If Hvbio be the Vooo of Lovx l^on; 

GIvo me exoetbs ef It. 

Shakokpeare, iwlfth Mght, act 1 , W. 1 (J 614 ). 

Musical Small-Coal Man, Thos, 
Britton, who used to sell small coids» 
and keep a mnsical club ^654-1714)* 

Musicians {Prince of), Giovaafii 
Battista Pietro Aloisio da Palestii'Ba 
(1629-1594). 

Musidora, the dame du omer ill 
Damon. Damon thought, her coypass 
was scorn; but one day hi caught htf' 
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batJiiziff, and his delicacy on l^e occasion 
BO ennumted her thah she at once ac¬ 
cepted his proffered love.—Thomson, 
SImsana (“Summer," 1727). 

ISusido'ruB, a hero nrhose exploits 
are told by sir Philip Sidney, in his 
Atvadia (lo81). 

Musketper, a soldier armed with a 
mnsket, but specially applied to a com¬ 
pany of gentlemen who were a mounted 

f iiard in the service of the king of 
ranee from 1661. 

They formed two companies, the 
and the Maci; so called from the colour 
of their hair. Both were clad in scarlet, 
and hence their quarters were called the 
Mmon rotiffe. In peace they followed 
the king in the chase to protect him; in 
war they fought either on foot or horse¬ 
back. They were suppressed in 1791; 
restored in 1814, but only for a few 
months; and after the restoration of 
Lords XVIII., we hear no more of them. 
Many Scotch gentlemen enrolled them¬ 
selves among uese dandy soldiers, who 
went to war with curled hair, white 
gloves, and perfumed like milliners. 

%* A. Dumas has a novel called 
Three MvAketeers (1844), the flrt.t*of a 
series; the second is Twenty Yearh After- 
boards f and tiie third, Vtconte de Brage- 
lonne. 

TV fiifili-n, the talkative, impertinent, 
intriguing mimnte of Mrs. Lovemore. 
Mistress Mnslin is sweet upon William 
the footman; and loves cards.—A. Mur¬ 
phy, The Way to Keep Him (1760). 

HUBSel, a fountain near the waterless 
sea, which purges from transgression. 
So called because it is contained in a 
hollow stone like a mussel-shell. It is 
mentioned 1^ Prestcr John, in his letter 
to Mannel Comnenus emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople. Those who test it enter the 
water, and, if they are true men, it rises 
till it covers their heads tliree times. 


Mus'tafa, a poor tailor of China, 
father of .Aladdin, killed by illness 
broi^t on by the idle vagabondism of 
bifc son *—Arewian Nkhts (‘‘Aladdin and 
the Wonderful l^mp ”). 


Mutton, a courtezan, sometimes 
called a “laced mutton." “Mutton 
1^0," in Clerkenwdl, was so called 
because it was a suburra or quarter for 
^tlots. The courtezan was called a 
even in the reim of Henry 
HL} tor Bracton speaks of them as ovea, 
—xiB LegSnts, etc.^ iL (1669)« 


Mvtton (Who Stole the) 1 This was a 
common street jeer flung on policemen 
when the force was first organized, and rose 
thus t The first case the force had to deal 
with was the thief of a leg of mutton; 
but they wholly failed to detect the thief, 
And the laugh tamed against them. 

Mutton - Eating King (The), 
Charles II. of England (16^, 1659- 
1686). 

Here Has ow mntton-estins king, 

Whoee wont no man reliei on ; 

He nera eaiit a toollsth thing, 

And never did a wue on' 

Earl of Rochester. 

Mutual Friend (Our), a novel by 
Charles Dickens (1864). The “mutual 
friend ’’ is Mr. Bofiin “ the golden dust¬ 
man," who was the mutim friend of 
John Uannon and of Bella Wilier. The 
talc is this: John Harmon was^supposed 
to have been murdered by Julius Hand- 
ford; but it was Katford, who was 
murdered by Rogue Riderhood, and the 
mistake arose from a resemblance be¬ 
tween the two persons. By his father’s 
will, John Harmon was to marry Bella 
Wilfcr; but John Harmon knew not 
person destined by his father for his 
wife, and made up his mind to disUko 
her. After his supposed murder, he 
assumed the name of John Rokesmith, 
and became the secretary of Mr. Boffin 
“ the golden dustman," residuary legatee 
of old John Harmon, by which he became 
possessor of £100,000. Boffin knew 
Rokesmith, but concealed his knowledge 
for a time. At Boffin’s house, Jbhn Har¬ 
mon (as Rokesmith) met Bella Wilfer, 
and fell in iove with her. Mr. Boffin, in 
order to test Bella’s love, pretended to 
be angry with Rokesmith for presuming 
to love Bella; and as BcUa married him, 
he cast them both off “fora time," to 
live on John’s eanungs. A babe was 
born, and then the husband took the 
young mother to a bcantifol house, and 
told her he was John Harmon, that tlie 
house was their house, that he was 
the possessor of £100,000 throu^ the 
disinterested conduct of their “mutual 
Mend” Mr. Boffin; and the young couple 
live happily with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, in 
wealth and luxury. 

My-Book (Hr,). Dr. John Aher- 
ne'thy (1765-1830) was so called, because 
he used to say to ms patients, “ Read my 
book” (On mrgiml Observations), 

My lAttle AIL 

t wu twice burnt oat and tcHt av llttft aB bom Uqm, 
-Sta^an. STle CWMa L1 OTTia 

az 
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JCyrdbeau {Xu iieurt one of the xia^ with his lordshipi bttt vos told thpb 
eOttunittee of the states of Surgnndy.^ he had proved faifSdess and had nanied 
Gfo W, Scott, Anna of Qetentem (tune, another. The report of lord DAvea«&i*« 
Edir^ rv.). death and the martian of captaon Donher 

^ «riin When the villalnv of 

Myw, a statuary Elen ^eiw, wh o Davenant could be cohoealea no 

a cow 80 true to nature that even , ^ destroyed himsell 

bhlls mistook it for a living animal. (See » * ^ 

Hobse Paintbd.) 

E an Myto t atntiui*, whldi for art aurpan 
[ AU oUien, once acre but a ehaprlcba mva 

Ond Irt of loot, IlL 

Myrob'alan Comfits (Greek, muron 
Jxtlanony “ myrrh frmt"), dried Iruits of 
various kinds, sometimes used as pur- 
gatiics. The otfrms resomble the French 

“ prunes de Mirabelle , ” the belet ins have * 

a noyau flavour, the inrfis arc Acidulated. Wai* tt,. » » n..#vi.««A 

There are several other varieties. ^ address^ O^h^ 


She u an ■stw to tre tliw llie myrtbolan fate] conifit 
W Betkford (at&el: (i7M) 

Myrra, an Ionian slave, and the be- 
lovecf concubine of Sardanapa'lus the 
Assyrian king. She roused him from his 
indolence to resist Arba'c^s the Mede, 
who aspired to his throne, and when bhe 
found ms cause hoptles'-, induced liim to 
mount a funeral pile, which she fiied with 
her own Iiand, and then springing into 
the flames she perished with the tj rant.— 
Byron, Satdampalus (1819). 

At oneo bravo and tendoi (‘nnnioured of hor lord jrtt 
naming to be tree worshipi mg at once her dutant 
MM and the soft barbarian The beroisin of this 
ft?.*??**“* ^ abore nituie, >et always on tha 

blgb^ yerga The proud melancholy that uunclei With 
hep tbanutidr» rtcalUn^ hor bthtrland , her worm and 
loye spitiaOUt one tliiice of eelf, her passionate 
dean to elerato 'She nature of Sardanapalus,—ve the 
remit of the pttre<*t wntiment and the nobltat art —f d 
ward l*ytton Miner (lord lytton) 

Myaie, the female attendant of lady 
Margaret Belicndtn of the fower of lil- 
Vetudlem.—bir W. Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charlcb II.). 

Mysiey the old housekeeper at Wolfs 
(Stag Tower. — Sir W. Scott, Brvie of 
Lanammuior (time, William III.). 

MysiB, the scolding wife of Sileno, 
and mother of Daph'ne .ind Nysa. It is 
to Mysis that Apollo sings that popular 
■ong, “Pray. Goody, please to moderate 
the rancour of your tonj^ue ” (act i. 3). 
•^Kuie O’Hara, Mulas (1764). 

Hysterious Husband (Tim), a 
ffaagedy by Cumberland (1783). Lord 
’liDfcrenant was a bigamist. His first wife 
dras Marianne Dormer, whom he forsook 
■•tn three months to marry Louisa Travels. 

, M a ri a nn e, slmpodng hemhusband to be 
deaiLmamed lord Davenant’s son; and | inqi 
ICsaP kMrmer’s brother was the betrothed of old 


Hab, the fairy that addressed OrpheuI 
m the infernal regions, and ofEerea him 
for food a roasted ant, a flea’s thi^, 
butterflies' brains^ some sucking inite8|. a 
rainbow tart, etc,, to bo washed down With 
dew-drops and beer made brom sev'^tf" 
barleycorns—a very heady liquor.—^King, 
Orpheus and Eurydice (1730-1805). 

Hab-man (The), a hbenffs officer. 

Old Sontfam has sent the nab man after Mw at lait. 
—ami/ Vii/nnerlng, 11 d 

This is the dratnati/ed version of 
8u W. Scott’s novel, by lorry (1816). 

Hacidu, the holy hermit who intro¬ 
duced Galahad to the “ Siege Penlous,” 
the only vacant seat in the Round Table. 
This seat was reserved for the knight who 
was debtined to achieve the quest of the 
holy graal. Nacieu told the king and 
his knights that no one but a vugin. 
kmghi could achieve that quest.—Sir T, 
Malory, History of Prince Arthur, iii. 
(1470). * 

Hadabj in Dryden’s satire of Absa¬ 
lom find Aehitophtl, is meant for laid 
Howard, a profligate, who laid claim to 
great piety. As Nadab incense 

with strange fire and was slain, so lord 
Howard, it is said, mixea the conseerated 
wafer Mnth some roast apples and sugar. 
—Pt. i. (1681). 

Ha'dalet, a peculiar peal rung ait 
Clhnstmas-time Tiy the church bdfi of 
Languedoc. 

(Arirtmuucomo a coming which Jk ttnnouiuM on. 
^ ildn of M br our cbiuialng nadilet —ObmiM 
iOWWiiM (Eugjnle de Outeln. 186JJ —vonvmt 


inquiries, 
old man. 


(^mpony^’) to make pd^ 
Ite was a dried-np, shm^Uedl^ 
Where he lived and how ho 


rr*”"cfciuuiwuoi oia man, wnere ne lived and h^w Ka 
the l»dy Dnrenant before her mar- lived, nobody knew j but he was always 
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dogma 01 *‘apostono succesBion." j.uc 
“ fiigh>chtirch clergy ” assert that the 
ceremony called holy orders has been 
transmitted without interruption from 
the apostles. Thus, the apostles laid 
hands on certain persons, who (say they) 
became ministers of the gospel; these 
persons ordained ” others in the same 
manner; and the succession has never 
been broken. Pennant says, at the Re¬ 
formation the bishops came to a Ax. 
There was only one bishop, viz., Anthony 
Satchen of Llondaff, and Ronner would 
not allow him to perform the ceremony. 
Tn this predicament, the fourteen candi¬ 
dates for episcopal ordination rummaged 
up Stor}', a deposed bishop, and got him 
to “ lay hands ” on Parker, as archbishop 
of Canterbury. As it would have been 
profanation for Story to do this m a 
cathedral or church, the ceremony was 
mrformed in a tavern called the'Nag’s 
Head, comer of Friday Street, Chea^ibide. 
Str^e :«efotes this scandalous talc in his 
Ijife of Archbishop ParKtr, and so docs 
Dr, Hook 5 but it will never be btamped 
out. 

ISTa^gleton (Mr. end ilfrs.), types of 
a nagging husband and wife. They arc 
for ever jangling at trifles and wilful 
misunderstandings.— runch (1864-5). 

Naked Bear ( The). Ifush ! the naked 
bear wdl hear you I a threat and reproof to 
unruly children in North Amenca. The 
naked bear, says the legend, was larger 
and more ferocious than any of the species. 
It was quite, naked, save and except one 
spot on its back, where was a tuft of 
white hair.—Heckewelder, Transactvms 
of the Asnnerican JPhil. Soc,j iv. 260. 

lUiu the wrinkled old Nokomls 
Nnised the little Hifteatha, 

Booked hun In hli Unden cradle, 

StOled hw ftetful wall to aaring, 

"Hoabl the naked bear Ml get thee 1 ^ 

Longfellow, Miamtha, uL (1655). 

* * Even to the present hour the threat, 
‘ I'll see your naked nose!" is used 
occasionidly in England to quiet fretful 
Md unruly ehild^. I have myself 
heard it scores of times. 

Nakir’, NeMr, or Nakder. (See 
UOKKBIt ASD NaWR.) 

N8la» a legendary king of India, 
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noted for his loye of Damayanti, and Ml 
subsequent misfortunes. This legendary 
kii^ has been the subject of numerous 
poems. 

Dean Milman has translated into 


^ x/rou IJAAXilAaiU uiao ulbudacivou lUW 

F.nuish the episode from the MahdbhdratOf 
andW. Yates has translated the Nalodaya 
of the great Sanskrit poem. 

Naxna, a daughter of man, beloved 
by the angel Zaraph. Her wish was to 
love intensely and to love holily, but as 
she Axed her love on a seraph, and not 
on God, she was doomed to abide on 
earth, “unchanged in heart and frame,” 
so long as the earth endureth; but at the 
great consummation both Nama and her 
seraph will be received into those courts 
of love, where “ love never dieth.”— 
Moore, Lo/ces of the ArvjelSf ii. (1822). 

Namancos, Numantia, a town of 
Old Castile, in Spain. Milton s^s the 
“guarded mount looks towards Namon- 
cos,” that is, the fortifled mount called 
St. Michael, at the land’s End, faces Old 
Castile.—Milton, Lycidas, 161 (1688). 

Namby (Major), a retired officer, 
living m the suburbs of London. Ho 
h.id been twice mamed; his flrst wife 
had four children, and his second wife 
three. Major Namby, though ho liv^ 
m a row, always transacted his domestic 
aAairs by bawling out his orders from, 
the front garden, to the annoyance of his 
neighbours. He used to stalk half-way 
down the garden path, with his head high 
in the air, his chest stuck oul^ and flour¬ 
ishing his military cane. Suddenly he 
would stop, stamp with one foot, knock 
np the hinder brim of his hat, begin to 
scratch the nape of his neck, wait a 
moment, then wheel round, look at the 
Arst-floor window, and roar out, “Ma¬ 
tilda ! ” (the name of his wife) “ don’t do 
bo-and- 80 or “ Matilda! do so-and-so.” 
Then would he bellow to the servants to 
buy this, or not to let the ehUdten eat 
that, and so on.—^Wilkie Collins, JPray 
JCmjploy Major Hamby (a sketch). 

Name. To tell one’s name to an enemy 
about to challenge you to combat was 
deemed by the ancient Scotch heroes a 
mark of cowardice; because, if the pre¬ 
decessors of the combatants had shown 
hospitality, no combat could ensue. Hence 
“to tell one’s name to an enemy ” was an 
ignominious sytonym of craven or coward* 

‘*1 iutva lam noowiMd In botae,” ooU Obm'aamwr, 
‘‘katintoertiildiiqrniiiM tonfM.'’--qiiIan, CKrtkMV 

Names of Tenor. The foUovingi 
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junongst others, have been employed as* 
borie-oames to frighten children with:— 
Attila iras a bogie-name to the latter 
RtHhans. 

Bo or Boh, son of Odin, was a fierce 
Ctothic captain. His name was used by 
hia soldiers when they would fight or 
skirprise the enemy.—Sir William Temple. 

Warton tells os that the Dutch j 
scared their children with the name of ! 
Boh. 

Bonafartk, at the close of the 
eighteenth and beginning of tlic nine¬ 
teenth centuries, was a name of tenor in 
Europe. 

CoRvi'mjs (MatJms), the Ilungaiian, 
was a scare-name to tlie Turks. 

Lius or ISiMTM was a bogic-naine used 
by the ancient .lews to unruly diildrcn. 
The rabbinical writers tell us that l.ilith 
was Adam's wife before tlie creation o( 
Eve. She refused to submit to him, and 
became a horrible night-spectre, especi¬ 
ally hostile to young children. 

Lvnsvobi), a name employ ed to frighten 
children m England. Sir Thonwis Luns¬ 
ford, governor of the Tower, was a man 
of most vindictive temper, and the dread 
of every one. 

Mivlo rbiMitft with your tone^ to run fin't, 

As bs*! a. Bloody bonrs or t unsroid 

S. I'uUcr, J/udtlnai, iii S, Uuo Ills (1678). 

Narsks (2 was the name used by 
Assyrian motbcis to scare their children 
with. 

The name of Narses was the formidable round with 
wldch the Assyrian mothers were accustomed to terrify 
thott infania —Gibbon /htlint and fan of the Uomiin 
£mpbre, viu S.8 1177b-'38) 

Rawiieaw and Bloody-boxks were 
at one time bogie-names to cliildren. 

grants awe rhUdren and keep them in suhlutioii by 
teUins them of Kawlie<id aiul Uoody bones —Locke 

BiCUaud I., “Cccur de Lion." This 
name, says Camden (ifciaoins), was em¬ 
ployed by tlie baracens as a “ name of 
dread and terror." 

^ tremendoiw name wnt einplofed by the Synin 
tooHiw to allwiee their infants, and if a horse siuhli nl> 

thou think kina Klduird bin fliebusli f •—tubboii. 

nMMlMaiut AbtloTMe/lsmoKAinyiite, XI 140 ( 1770 ^) 

Sbbastian (Dow), a name of terror 
once used by the Moors. 

Kor shall Sobastlan s formlitabls name 
tonger nsed to blill the crying balie 

niydao. Don htoautan (1080). 

TaZiBOT (John), a name used in France 
At ferrorem to narnly children. 


nty 

3Mbot< 


''la Vtaaca to 1 
oomaiethr'—: 


ig children crye, " The 
H (1843). 


Mwe (Hid th«y) b the terror of the French, 
P^iamaKm that a((H«hts our ihUdren to. 

Bhafcavearo, 1 JWinry Vi. actL se. 4 (US 8 )i 
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In thb the Xeiliot m much feared Abroad, 

That With hh ruune the mo(h«is stUI their Babes f 
Shakasiieaie, 1 Jhmrg YU not Ir, so. fi (188SL 

Tambri/akk, a name nsed by the Pciw 
sions in terrorem. 

Takquis, a name of terror in Bomaa 
nurseries. 

The nune. to sttll her child, will tell my story. 

And fright hor crying balie w Ith Tarquin's niuoe 

Shakespeare. Rajm of Luonoe (IGM). 

(See also Naked Bear.) 

Netmo, duke of Bavaria, and one of 
Charlcm^c’s twelve paladins.—^Ariosto, 
Orlando iuriobo (1516). 

19'amou'zia, an enchantress. Though 
first of created beings, she is still as 
young and beautiful as cvci.— JPei'Sian 
Myttwloqy. 

19'ain.o'as, the envoy of Mahomet in 
paradise. 

MTancy, servant to Mrs. Pattypan. A 
pretty little flirt, who coquets with Tim 
Tartlet and young Whimsey, and helps 
Charlotte Whimsey in her “love affairs.” 

f ■ • .rores • wee 


Xancy, a poor mispfuided girl, who 
really loved the villain Bill Sikes (1 syl,). 
In spile of her surroundings, she had 
still bomc good feelings, and tried to 
prevent a burglary planned by Fagin and 
Ins abbociate^.. Bill Sikes, in a fit 
passion, btruck her twice upon the face 
with the butt-end of a pistol, and she fell 
dead at his feet.—C. Dickens, Ohhur 
Ikist (1837). 

Nancy, the sailor's fancy. At half¬ 
past lour he parted from her; at eight 
next mom be bade her adieu. Next day 
a btorm arose, and when it lulled the 
enemy appear^; but when the fight was 
hottest, the jolly tar “ put up a prayer 
for Nancy."—Dibdin, Soa Sotajs (“’Twos 
post meridian half-past four," 1790). 

Nancy (Mias), Mrs. Anna Oldfield, a 
celebrated actress, buried in Westminster 
Abbey. She died in 1730, and lay in 
state, attended by two noblemen. Mrs. 
Oldfield was buried in a “very fine 
Bmasels lace head-dress, a new pair of 
kid gloves, and a robe with lace mfifies 
and a lace collar." (See Narcissa.) 

IT’aiu^y Dawson, a famous access, 
who took London by storm. Her fa^er 
was a poster in Clare Market (1728-1767). 

Her eaqr mien, her ahme ro neat, 

Sba footn, ahe tups, aiie looka n nrtet; 

I die for Maney Dawion. 

ITancy of the Vale, a 
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maideoj who preferred Strephon to tbo 
gay loardUngs Who wught her hand in 
martiage.-~-BheiiBtone, A Ballad (1554). 

lirailtiie, Mies Fleming, daughter oi 
a farmer in the parish of Tarbolton, in 
Ayrshire. Immortalized by B. Burns. 

INan'tolety father of Bnsalura and 
Lillia-Bianca.—^Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Wild-goose Chase (1662). 

Napoleon X., called by tlie Germans 
“ kaiser Kins ” (q.v.). 

“M» is curiously coupled with the 
history of Napoleon 1. and III. (See 
M., p. 683.) 

The following is a curious play on tlie 
word Napoleon:— 

KspoIoSn apolpOn pole6u oleOn Irfin efiu 
Jfapolron ^poUjfon ctCfM deitroymg a-lton going-about 
On, 

being. That li: 

Kapolfop-Apolljon [h«inp] ii a Uan gnius ahvut de&tioy- 

ujg eitlM. 

_ Chaiteinisnif Nspoleon idolatry. Chau- 
vin is a blind idolator of Napoleon I., in 
Charlct’s Consent Chauvin. 

The picture of Napoleon galloping up 
the Alps on a rampant war-chargcr, is by 
David. I’he war-horse is a p^etic-oJ 
representation of a patient mule trudging 
wearily up the fitcep ascent. The cocked 
hat and cut-away coat, wliich the emperor 
■wore on gala days, are poetical repie- 
sentations of the fur cap pulled over his 
ears, and the thick great coat, “close- 
buttoned to the chin,” daring his passage 
over the mountains. 

Napoleon XII. IBs Nu'kmittes. 

AKmBSBBiio {Comte d’). So he called him tit after 
bli escape from the foitiess of Ham. 

BAUixetricr, the name of the man be shot In hfs 
Boulflftne escapade 

UOtipTBAPA, a compound of Bouflognel, StrsfsbonrgJ, 
and P^rls], the places of liu noted escapades. 

GSOBSiig. So called from the rather unusual stra of 
his nose. 

Hah oy Dkcehrbii. So called because Doromher was 
bis month of kIoit. Thus, be was elected president 
)>oeeraber 11, IMS; made his eettp d'etat Docomber 3, 
3891; and vas created emperor December 3,189.’. 

Man os Seban bo lailed uotause at Sedan he sur¬ 
rendered bis sword to ilie him; of I’nissta (September, 
3870). Aiao L'hotnme Selaiitairo 

asTiPULX, same na the West of Kngiand Rantipolk. 
a banun-semam. haV Idiot, half madcap. I myself In 
3396 saw a nian forbidden to leinaln a tingle night in 
I’arls, becMise be addressed his dog ns " Itatlpole." We 
srm dining at the same table. 

Tub Litilb Victor Hugo gave him this title; but 
the hatred of Hugo to Kmmleon was a monomania. 

Vbbbvbl, the name of bis supposed father. 

Number 2. The tiCcond of the month 
was Louis Napoleon’s day. It was also 
one of the days of Us uncle, the other 
the fifteenth. 

The coup d'^txA was December 2; he 
was made emperor December 2, 1862 j 


the Franco-Prussian war opened at Saar- 
brack, August 2, 1870; he surrendeied 
Us sword to William of Prussia, Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1870. 

Napoleon I. was crowned December 2, 
1804; and the victoiy of Austerlitz was 
December 2, 1805. 

Numerical Curiosities, 1. 1869, the 
last year of Napoleon’s glory; the next 
year was that of Us downfall. As a 
matter of curiosity, it may be observed that 
if the day of his birth, or tiie day of the 
empress’s birth, or the date of the capi¬ 
tulation of Parib, bp added to that of we 
coronation of Napoleon III., the result 
always points to 1869. Thus, he was 
crowned 1852; he was bom 1808; the 
empress Eugenie was born 1826; the 
capitulation of Paris was 1871. Whence: 

lbS3 18SS 1883 coronation. 

u) birth of sl birth of 8\cap1tiilation 
O^Napoleon. Sj Kug^iuo. 7 j of Pana. 

law 1889 3869 

2. 1870, the year of his downfall. By 
adding the numerical values of the birth- 
date citlicr of Napoleon or Eugdnie to the 
date of the marriage, wc get their fatali 
year of 1870. Thus, Napoleon was bom 
18U8; Euge'nic, 1826 ; married, 1863. 

189) 1653 year of nutniaga. 

8 ) birth of 8 I birth of 
n (Napoltou, 3 (Engtole. 

b ) 

1870 1 870 

3. Empcrcur. The votes for the piMi- 
dent to be emperor were 7,119|791; those 
against him were 1,119,000. If, now, 
Uie numbers 711979 r/IITO be written on a 
piece of paper, aud held up to the light, 
the revenue side will show the word 
eni})creur. (The dash is the dividing 
mark, and forms the long stroke of the 

“p.”) 

Napoleon and Talleyrand. Na¬ 
poleon 1. one day entered a roadside inn, 
and called for breakfast. There was 
nothing in the house but eggs and cider 
(which Napoleon detested). “ What 
shall we do ? ” said the emperor to 
Tallevrand. In answer to mis, the 
gram c/tambellan improvised the rhymes 
foUoiving:— 

b bon rai Dagobert 

AlmaU le bon nn au de«»t. 
la grand St. Eloi 
Xuidit. "Omonroi, 

Lediiolt nbiBl 
l,*a blen renchOri.” 

"EhblMit'’ luldittorot. .. 

Bat he could get no further. Whereupoa 
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Napoleon himsoH inalantiy capped the 
linethiw: 


‘^e 4a (jdi« »i«c toi.” 

ChA^l^ Oteppe, etc. (1833) 


Our nnd mastor Dagobei t 
Ciood irtna lorad M hla dogsert. 

Bat St. Idol 
Onte Mdd, “ Mou roi, 

W« bare prapate 
No dttinty fane.” 

*' Wall,'' riiaa tha king, “ no let It be, 

Oder to-day I'll drink with ttaer ” K (. B 


Napoleon of the Drama. Alfred 
Bohn, lessee of Drurv Lane Theatre 
0819-1826) was so called; and so was 
Kobcit William EJliston, his predecessor 
(1774-1826, died 1831). 


Napoleon of Mexico, the emperor 
Augusto Iturbidg (1784-1824). 


Napoleon of Oratory, W. K. 
Glads&ne (1809- ). 


Napoleon of Peace, Louis PhiJ- 
lippe of France (1773, reigned 1830-18 IS 
di^ 1850). 


Narcissa, meant for Eli/abclli Lee, 
the Btep-dau^ter of Dr. Young. In 
Night li. the poet sa^s she was clan¬ 
destinely buried at Montpellier, because 
she was a protestant.—Dr. Young, Ifujht 
Thoughts (1742-6). 

Narcissa, Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, 
who insisted on being rouged and dicssctl 
in Brussels lace when slie was “laid out.” 
(See Nancy.) 

‘‘OdWMl InwaoUent Twoulddsaintpiorohc!" 
Wet« the last words that poor Narclss i gpoko 
"Mo, let a chnnning chmU end Bruatinlg lure 
Wrap my cold Ibuba and shaile my hfeleai fate; 

^md net, eure, be ftighlfal whi ii ont’s dead 1 
And, B«dty, give thia cheek a little ud' 

I'opc, Mo7ut/t»ayi, I (1731), 

NarolBBiiB, a flower. According to 
Grecian fable. Narcissus fell m love wi& 
his own reflection in a fountain, and, 
having pined away because he could not 
hiss it, was changed into the flower which 
bears his name.—Ovid, M(,tamotphoses, 
iii. 346, etc. ’ 

Echo was in love with Narcissus, and 
died of grief because he would not return 
her love. 


Narriwus fair, 

Al 0 or the (hbled fountidn hiuiging etiU 

iXhoDuon, Seatont (“ Spitag," 17S8) 

Gltlck, in 1779, produced an open 
enUed JBoho et Narciase. 

Nawtt-Schiff (“ the ship offooh ”) 
s BBtirioal j^oem in German, by Brandi 
(1491), lashing the follies and vices ol 
ute pmod, Brandt mahes knowledge 
of <me*B sdf the beginning of wisdom 
roa i ntoini) the eqoality of man; and speakt 
of Un M ih Mief passage only. Th< 


book at one time enjoyed unbounded 
popularity. 

Narses (2 ayl.), a lloman general 
against the Goths; the terror of children. 

Hie mune of Nones wsm the fonnldable soun^ with 
wbkb the Aksyrian motbera weie acciutoroed to tsnil^ 
their tiifanti -Gibbon, j)teHwt anA HM ef (be Bomcm 
Empiro. vili. S18 (1776-88}. 

Norses, a domestic slave of Alexius 
ComnSnus emperor of Greece.—Sir W. 
Scott, Count Jtdrert of Paris (tune, 
Rufus). 

Naso, Ovrid, the Roman poet, whose 
full name was Publius Ovidius Naso. 
(Va% means “nose.") Hence the pan 
of Holofemes; 

And why Naso, but for smclllna out ttis odortfeKHW 
flowers of fancy I—Shakespeare, iove's XoAout's LoM, aeS 
IV. m, i (16X4) 

Nathaniel (.Sir), the grotesque curatei 
of llolofemgs. — Shakespeare, Love's 
Labour's Lost (1594). 

Nathos, one of the three sons of 
Usnoth lord of Etha (in Argyllshire), 
made commander of the Irish army at 
the death of Outhullin. For a time he 
propped uvi the fortune of the youthful 
Cormac, but the rebel Cairbar increased 
in strength and found means to murder 
the young king. The army under Nathoa 
then deserted to the usurper, and Nathoa 
with his two brothers was obliged to 
quit Ireland. Dar'-Thulo, the daughter 
of Colla, went with them to avoid Calibar, 
who persisted in offering her his love. 
The wind drove the vessel back to Ulster, 
where Cairbar lay encamped, and the 
tlircc young men, being overpowered, were 
slain. As for Dar-Thula, she was pierced 
with an arrow, and died also.—Ossiao, 
Dar-Thula. 

Nation of Q-entlemen. The 
Scotch were so called by George IV., 
when he visited Scotland in 1822. 

Nation of Shopkeepers. The 
Englibh were so called by Napoleon I. 

National Assembly. (1) The 
French deputies which met in the year 
1789. The states-general was convened, 
but the clergy and nobles refused to sit in 
the same chamber with the commons, so 
the commons or deputies of the tiers €ktt 
withdrew, constituted themselves into e 
deliberative body, and assumed the vmjyio 
of the Assembm NatimuUe. (2) The 
democratic French parliament of 1^,. 
consisting of 900 members elected by 
manhood suffrage, was so called also. 

National Contention, the Frausib 


1 



NjOTT BUMPPO. 


m 


Nvaus. 


puUameuti ot 179% 14 <ioiisi9t;ed of 721 
membeM, bat vas recced fint to 600, 
ttieo to 300« It socccnded tbo Kational 
ABMmbly, 

Kat^ Bomppo, called “Leather- ' 
fltocking.” He appears in fire of F. 
Cooper’s novels: (i) The Deerslaycr; 
(2) The Pathfinder; (8) “The Hawk- 
eye,” in The Last of the Mohicans; (4) 
“Leather-stocking” in The Pioneers; and 
(6) “The Trapper,” in 2%e Prairie^ in 
which he dice. 

ITature Abhors a Vacuum. 
This was an axiom of the peripatetic 
philosophy, and was repeated by Galileo, 
as an explanation of the rise of water 
for about thirty-two feet in wells, etc. 

H'ausio'aa (4 sylx daughter of 
Alcinous king of the rhcea'cians, who 
conducted Ulysses to the court of her 
father when he was shipwrecked on the 
coast. 

NatulcaK, m die had sone down through tlie on.hanh> 
sad the olive gardens to the sea, holding the golden utise 
Of oil In one hand, with her feet bare so that she inUht 
wade m the waves, and in her eyes the great soft wonder 
that midt have comethtre vrtien Odysseus awoke —Culda, 
drMnd, i la 

Ifavigation Father of), don 
Hentique duke of Yisco, the greatest 
man mat Portugal has produced (Id'Jl- 
1460). 

Ifavigation (The Father of British In¬ 
land), Fraucis Egerton, duke of Biidgc- 
watw (1786-1803). 

Naviget AnticyTam (Horace, Sat., 
ii. 8,166), Anticyra, in Thessaly, famous 
for hellebore, a remedy for madness; 
hence, when a person acted foolisiily, he 
was told to go to Anticyra, as we should 
say, “ to get his simples cut.” 

Ifaziau Groves. Haxos (now 
Naxia), an island of the ,£g(>an Sea or 
the Archipelago, was noted for its wines. 

. . , bir BaccanUs, 

Wild from Moxlnn groves 

Longfellow, DrinUng Hong 

jETeeBra, a fancy name used by Horace, 
Virgil, and Tibullus, as a synonym of 
sweetheart. 

So tfiort with AmaiylHs In tbo ahade. 

Or with the tuiglM of Kwarai hair. 

MUton, £g«tdat{1638). 

KealTtuy (4 syl.), a suttee, the young 
widow of Arvalto son of Kcha'ma.— 

^ Southey, Ourse of Kehama, 1 .11 (1809). 

ISTebucdiadxieszar [Ne-boch-ad-ne- 
TVorl, in Russian, means “there is no 
God but the osar.”-—M. D., Notes and 
Querin (2Lit July, 1^7). 


B'eoeBSity. LoogteUow, m 2Aa 
side Inn (1868), says the student: 

ted ttouM, irtMTo he iliisa 
dire Neoenllj^ of thlngi, 

That drives Into the roed eabjUme 
Of new-buUt houses of the great. 

The adamanHna nails of Fate. 

He refers to: 

81 flgit adamanUnoi 

Sumnus verbcibus dJta Xecesiitat 

Clavos. 

Odes, UL at. 

Neck. Calig'ula the Roman emperor 
used to say, “ Oh that the Roman people 
had but one neck, that 1 might cut it uflE 
at a blow! ” 

I love the tsx, and someUmes would reverse 

The t}rnnt s wish, that “ mankind only had 

One neck, which he with one fell stroke mliht tdereek’* 
Byron. Don Juan, vL S7 (ISSt). 

Neck or Nothing, a farce by Gar¬ 
rick (1766). Hr. Stockwell promises to 
give his daughter in marriage to the son 
of sir Harry Harlowe of Dorsetshire, 
with a dot of £10,000 ; but it so happens 
Uiat the young man is privately married. 
The two servants of Mr. Belford and sir 
Harry Harlowe try to get possession of 
the money, by pabsing off Martin (Be^ 
ford’s servant) as sir Harry’s son ; but ii 
so happens tliat Belford is in love with 
Miss Stockwell, and hearing of the plot 
through Jenny, the young lady’s-maid, 
arrests the two servants as vagabonds, 
and old Stockwell gladly consents to his 
marnage with Nancy, and thinks himself 
well out of a terrible scrape. 

Nectaba'nus, the dwarf at the cell 
of the hermit of Engaddi.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard 1.). 

Nectar, the beverage of the gods. 
It was white as cream, for when HebS 
spilt some of it, the white arch of heaven, 
called the Milky Way, was made. The 
food of the gods was ambrosia. 

Ned (Lying), “the chimney-sweeper 
of Savoy," that is, the duke of Savoy, 
who joined the allied army against France 
in the war of the Spani^ Succession.— 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Hufory of John Midi 
(1712). 

Negro'i^ a princess, the friend of 
Lucrezia di Borgia. She invited^ the 
notables who had insulted the Borgia to 
a banquet, and kUled them, with poison^ 
wine.—DoniBetri, Lwsrexia di Borgia 
(on opera, 1884), 

Ne'gaa, sovereign of Abyssinia. 
Etco'co or Erquico on the Bed Sea marka 
the north-east boundary of this 
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Tbt ontsira at KtW to hb utmost port, 

Mlltoa, PanradiH Lott, xL 887 (1660). 

ITehemieli Holdenoiigli, & 
b^iian preacher.—Sir W. Scott, Wood- 
wock (time, Commonwealth) ■ 

ITeilBOU (Mr. Christopher), a surgeon 
at Glasgow.—Sir W. Scott, Bob Boy 
(time, George 1.). 

XTeimlieid (2 syl,) employed fow 
architects to build him a palace in 
Ireland; and, that they might nut build 
another like it or raperior to it for some 
other monarch, had them all secretly 
murdered.—O’Halloran, Htstonj of lie- 
land. 

*** A similar story is told of Noman- 
al-Aduar king of llirah, who employed 
Senna'mar to build him a palace. When 
finished, he cast the architect headlong 
Atom the highest tower, to prevent his 
building another to rival it.—D’Herbclot, 
BQdiotMque Ortentale (1697). 

19'elCftyah, sister of Kassclas prince 
of Abyssinia. She escapes with her 
brother from tlie “happy valley,” and 
wanders about with him to find what 
condition or rank of life is the most 
happy. After roaming for a tune, and 
finding no condition of life free from its 
drawh^ks, the brother and sister resolve 
to return to the “happy valley.”—Dr. 
Johnson, Basseias (1759). 

Nell, the meek and obedient wife of 
Jobson; taught by the strap to know 
who was lord and master. Lady Love- 
role was tne imperious, headstrong bride 
of sir John Loverule. The two women, 
by a magical hocus-pocus, were changed 
for a time, without any of the four know¬ 
ing it. I^dy Loverule was placed with 
JoDson, who soon brought down her tur¬ 
bulent temper with the strap, and when 
she was reduced to submission, the two 
women were restored again to tlicir re¬ 
spective husbands.—C. Coifey, The Devil 
to Pay (1731). 


of Mrt CUvo (1711 1785) M nn uttrew first 
ltae««d Itselt In *■ KiU " tho cuoMer s wife —T Davies. 


Nell (Little) or Nkli.t Tkent, a 
sweet, innocent, loving child of 14 sum¬ 
mers, brought up by her old miserly 
grandfather, who gambled away all bis 
money. Her days were monotonous and 
without youthful companionship, her 
errenin^ gloomy and sohtnry; there wore 
)lo ehila-sympathies in Vr dreary home, 
but d^ection, despondence akin to mad- 
nestk watchfulness, suspicion, and im- 
The gms^ather being wholly 


ruined by g8ii)ing, the two went forth as 
beggars, and ultimately settled down in 
a cottage adjoining a country ohnrchyMd. 
Here Nelly died, and the old grandmtfaer 
scon afterwards was found dead upon her 
grave.— C. Dickens, The Old (hariosity 
Mop (1840). 

•#* The solution of the grandfather's 
story is given in ch. Ixix. 

Nellyf the servant-girl of Mrs. Din« 
mont.—Sir W. Scott, Ouy Manneriny 
(time, George II.). 

Nelson’s Ship, the Victory. 

Now Oom tho fleet of the fimnen put 
Ahead of the I'ietovw, 

A four-ilecked ship, with a flaglest nuut. 

An Aiutk of the see. 

Hie BAXo on the ship lord Neleon east: 

" Oh, oh 1 my old Mend t" quoth be. 

“ Since OKoln we hnie met, we muet all be sbid 

To pa) our resperte to the THnMad.” 

Bo, full on the DOW of the giant foe, 

Ouraiillant rictorynine; 

Ihro' the dark’nlng enioke the thunder broke 
0 or her deck from a hundred guns. 

Lord Lytton, Ode, liL 9 (1889) 

Nem'eau Iiion, a lion of Argblis, 
slam by Hercules. 

In this word Shakespeare has pre¬ 
served the correct accent: “ As hardy as 
the Nem'can lion’s nerve ” (Hamlet, act i. 
sc. 5) ; but Spenser incorrectly thrown 
the accent on the second syllable, which 
is e short: “Into the great Neme'an 
lion’s grove " (Fairy Queen, v. 1). 

Ere NemSa'e bout raided hie ebaggy epoili. 

btatlua, The Thebald, L 

Nem'esis, the Greek personification 
of retribution, or that punishment for 
sin which sooner or later overtakes the 
offender. 

.. . and aoine great Nemeeis 
Break from a darkened future. 

Tennybon, The JMnceu, tL (1S47). 

Ne'mo, the name ^ which captain 
llawdon was known at book's. He had 
once won the love of the future lady 
Dcdlock, by whom he had a child colled 
Esther Summerson; but be was compelled 
to copy law-writings for doily bread, and 
died a miserable death from an overdose 
of opium.—C. Dickens, Bleak Bbuso 
( 1862 ). 

Nepen'the (8 syl.) or NwpBNtHSS,« 
care-dispelling dn^, which Polydamno, 
wife of Tho'nis king of Egypt gave to 
Helen (daughter of Jove and A 

drink containing this drug “chongedi 
grief to mirtii, melancholy to joyfulness, 
and hatred to love." The water of Mt» 
denne had the opposite effects. Hometf 
mentions the orug nepenthfi in Jdb 
Odyssey, iv. 228. 
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„ IkatDiiwnliMiwMdillwwtfaofnMne 
lb XkcMt BHU* to Jof«>oom Holeii^ 

Maiton, Omihw, 070 (10M)« 
HnntM t* « drink of Mvwalgn gncok 
wifiiw Iv the godi fbr to Kttnaoe 
Hoonit pM, and bitter gall awar to chase 
inkloh itln up anger and contentious rage; 
belaud tbere^ lueet peace and quietage 
It doth establish In the troubled mtaid . « , 
iAd such as drink, eternal happiness do And. 

Spenser, AAv (ttutn, Ir. a (1606). 


XTeph^elo-Coccyffla, the cloud- 
land of air casties. The word means 
“cnckoo cloudlaod.” The city of Nephe- 
lo-Goccygia was built cuckoos and 
mils, and was so fortified by clouds 
&at ue gods could not meddle with the 
affairs of its inhabitants.—Aristophanes, 
The Birds. 

\* The name occurs also in Lucian’s 
VercB HiaioriaB. 

without flying to Kephelo-Coccygia, or to the court of 
<Iueon Mab, we can nmet with sharpers, bullies, .. 
unpodent debauchees, and women worthy of sutli par¬ 
amours.—Macaulay. 

ITep'om'uk or Nep'omuck {St. 
John), canon of Fragae. ITc was thrown 
from a bridge in 1381, and drowned by 
order of king Wcnccslaus, because he 
refused to betray the secrets confided to 
him by the queen in the holy rite of con¬ 
fession. The spot whence he was cast 
into the Moldau is still marked 4)y a 
cross with fire stars on the parapet, in¬ 
dicative of the miraculous fiames seen 
flickering over the dead body for three 
days. Nepomuk was canoni/.ed in 1729, 
and became the patron saint of bridges. 
His statue in stone usually occupies n 
similar position on bridges as it does at 
Prague. 

Xlke St John Nep'omuck In atone, 
looking down into the stream 

Longtellow, The Golden hegtnd (1831) 

*** The word is often accented on 
the second syllable. 

IS^ptuiie {Old Fath&r), the ocean oi 
sea-god. 

STerestan, son of Gui Lusignan 
D’Outremer king of Jerusalem, and 
brother of Zara. Nerestan was sent on 
his ppole to France, to obtain ransom for 
certain Christians who had fallen into 
the hands of the Saracens. When Osman, 
the sultan, was informed of his relation¬ 
ship to Zara, he ordered all Christian 
captives to be at once liberated “ without 
money and without price."—^A. Ilill, 
Zara (adapted from Yoltaire’fl tragedy). 

Ke'retiB (2 syl.), father of the water- 
cymphs. A very old prophetic god of 
giM* kindliness. The scalp, chin, and 
bie^ of Kerens were covered with sea¬ 
weed Instead of hidr. 


ISy haoqr Vitn/r wrinkled look. 

UUton, Comm, 871 (18S4). 

STeri'nS* Doto, and Nys^, the 
three nereids who guarded the fleet of 
Yasco da Gama. When the treacherous 
pilot had run Yasco’s ship upon a sunken 
rock, these three sea-nymphs lifted np 
the ^ow and turned it round. 

The lovely Nyi8 nnd Nerind epring 
With all tbe vehemence and epced of wing. 

Camoene, iMeiad, iL (1666) 

Tferissa, the clever confidential wait¬ 
ing-woman of Portia the Yenetian heiress. 
Nerissa is the counterfeit of her mistress, 
with a fair share of the lady’s elegance 
and wit. She marries Gratiano a mend 
of the merchant Anthonio.—Shakespeare, 
2'he Merchant of Venice (1698). 

Nero of the North, Christian 11. 
of Denmark (1480, reigned 1584-1558, 
died 1569). 

Nesle {Blondel de), the favourite 
minstrel of Richard Cceur de Lion 
[Nesle = iVee/].—SirW. Scott, The Talis¬ 
man (time, Richard I,). 

Nessus's Shirt. Nessos (in Latin 
Nessuh), the centaur, carried the wife of 
llerciilOs over a river, and, attempting to 
run away with her, was shot by Hercules. 
Ab the centaur was dying, he told Dei- 
ani’ra (5 syl.) that if she steeped in Ms 
blood her husband’s shirt, she would flflcure 
his love for ever. This she did, but 
when Ilerculfis put the shirt on, his body 
suffered such agony, that he rusned to 
mount dta, collected togetbeiwa pile of 
wood, set it on fire, and, rushing into the 
midst of the flames, was burnt to death. 

Wlien Creusa (8 syl.), the daughter of 
king Croon, was about to be married to 
Jason, Medea sent her a splendid wedding 
robe; but when Creusa put it on^ she was 
burnt to death by it in excruciating pain. 

Morgan le Fay, hoping to kill king 
Arthur, sent him a superb royal robe. 
Arthur told the messenger to Ixy it on, 
that he might see its effect; but no 
sooner had tbe messenger done so, than 
he dropped down dead, ‘‘ burnt to mere 
coal.”—Sir T. Malory, llisiory of Prince 
Arthur, i. 75 (1470). 

Erw, bo t the liblrt of Neuiu b npon mo [Xe. / am in 

agontf}. 

Shakespeare, A ntonjf and Oleepatra, act Iv. ac. 10 (1608). 

Nestor (A), a wise old man. Nestor 
of PyloB was tbe oldest and most ex¬ 
perienced of all (fee Greek chieftains who 
went to the siege of Troy.—Homer, Iliad. 

Nestor of tbe Chezoioal Bewo- 
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lutUnaUf Ur. Black is so called by 
Lavoisier (1728-1799). 

Nestor of Nurope, Leopold king 
of Beldam (1790, 18J1-18C5). 

Neulia, a native of Toobouai, one of 
the Society Islands. It was at Too- 
bonai that the mutineers of the Bounty 
laitded, and Torquil married Neoha. 
When a vessel was sent to capture the 
mattneers, Neuha conducted Torquil to a 
secret cave, where they lay perdu till all 
danger was over, when they returned to 
their island home.—^Byron, Tlte Island. 
(llie character of Keoha is mven in canto 
ii. 7.) 

Never. 

On the Greek Kalends, (There are no 
Greek KaUnds.) Wlien tlie Spanish am¬ 
bassador announced in Latm the terms 


HEtr WAY, BTC. 

.... . 

married in a fit of ^ealonsjT. TbA eoant 
having been shot m the Bartholomew 
slaughter, Tidentina married Raoul fRatorj 
her first love, but both were killed by a 
party of musketeers commanded by the 
governor of the Louvre.—Meyerbeer,. 
Xcs Huguenots (opera, 1886). 

ibe duke [not count] de Nevers, 
being asked by the governor of the 
Louvre to join m the Bartholomew Mas¬ 
sacre, replied that his fiunily con¬ 
tained a long list of warriors, but not on^ 
assassin. 

Neville (Major)^ an assumed name 
of lord Germdm, son of the earl of 
Geraldin. He first appears as Mr. 
William Lovell. 

Mr. Qeraldm Ifemlle, tmcla to Imrd 
Geraldin.—Sir W. Scott, T/te Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 


on which queen Elirabetli might hope to 
avert the thieatened im asion, her majesty 
replied: 

M Gneena, bone rex, Sent tii mUoK caicnd >>. 

On St. Tibs’s El e, (There is no such 
saint as Ttbs.) 

On the 8lst of June, 1879 (oranj other 
impossible date). 

^ At latter Lammas. (There is no such 
time.) Mler thus renders the speech of 
the Spanish ambassador: 

IbesB to you are our eominandt 

V Send 110 Help to th' ITethetlanda, 

Of the treasure ta’en by Undco 
Bestitutlun lou must make, 

And tlioae abben buUd aaew 
Whitb your lather overthrew 

The queen's rejdy: 

Worthy kins, know this Your will 
At latter lAinmas we 11 fulSL 

On the year of the coronation of 
NMoleon III. 

In the reign of queen Dick. 

Once in a blue moon. 

When two Sundays meet. 

When the Yellow River runs clear 
(Chinese). 

In that memorable week which had 
three Thursdays.—Rabelaib, Fantagruel, 
ii. 1. 

The year when the middle of August 
was in May.—^Rabelais, Fantagruel, u. 1. 

The year of the great medlarSjthree of 
which would fill a bushel.—^^beLus, 
Fantagruel, ii. 1. 

At the coining of the Cocklictanes 
(S Qargantua, 49, 

Nevers (Comte de), to whom Valen- 
ii^na (fbuq^hter of the governor of the 
liovm) ww affianced, and whom she 


Neville (Miss), the friend and confidante 
of Miss Hardcastle. A handsome co¬ 
quettish girl, destined by Mrs. HorcU 
castle for her son Tony Lumpkin, but 
Tony did not care for her, ana she 
dearly loved Mr. Hastmgs ; bo Hastings 
and Tony plotted together to outmt 
madam, and of course won the day.—0. 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer (1778). 

Neville (Sir Henry), chamberlain of 
Richard Cceur de Lion.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

New Atlantis (IM), an imaginary 
island in the middle of tbe Auantic. 
Bacon, m his allegorical fiction so called, 
supposes himself wrecked on this island, 
where he finds an association for the cul¬ 
tivation of natural science and tiie pro¬ 
motion of arts.—Lord Bacon, The Neio 
Atlantis (1626). 

Called the New Atlantis to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Plato's Atlantis, an 
imaginary island of fabulous charms. 

New Ina (The) or Thu Lzobt 
Hbabt, a comedy by Ben Jonson 
(1628). 

New Way to JPav Old Debteu a 
drama by Philip Massinger (1626). 
Wellborn, tbe nepnew of sir Giltu Over¬ 
reach, having run through his fortune 
and got into debt, induces lady AUwordl, 
out of respect and gratitude to his father, 
to give him countenance. Thie iDdaces 
sir udes to suppose that his nephew was 
about to ma^ the wealthy dowagea 
Feeling convinced that he Will tiiua he 
able to swindle him of aB the dewager> 
property, as he had ousted him am eF 
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hi« |>a£Qxoa{ estates, sir C^lea pays hijs 
nopbew's debts, and suppUea him Uberally 
with mdy money, to bring about the 
maniage as soon as possible. Having 
paid Wellbpm’s debts, the overr^ch- 
ing old man is compoUed, through the 
treachery of his clerk, to restore the 
estates mso, for the deeds of conveyance 
are found to be only blank sheets of 
parchment, the iviiting having been 
erased by some cheaticol acids. 

UTew Zoalander. It was Macaulay 
who eidd the time might come when 
some " New Zealand artist shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on 
a broken arch of London bridge to sketch 
(he ruins of Si. Paul’s.” 

Shelley was before Macaulay in 
the same conceit.—See Dedication of PUcr 
Bell tAs Third. 

Ifewcastle {The duchess of), in the 
court of Charles II.—Sir W. Scott, 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles 11,). 

Newcastle {The marquis of), a royalist 
in (he service of Charles I.—Sir W. Scott, 
Legend of Montrose (time, Chailes I.). 

Newcastle Apothecary (77ic), utr. 
Bolus of Newcastle used to write his pre¬ 
scriptions in rhyme. A bottle beanng the 
couplet, “ When taken to be well shaken,” 
was sent to a patient, and when Bolus called 
next day to mqmre about its effect, John 
told the ajpothecary his master was dead. 
The fact is, John had shaken the s<cA man 
instead of the bottle, and had shaken the 
hfo out of him.—Q, Colman, junior. 

Newcome {Clemency), about 30 
years old, with a plump and cheerful face, 
but twisted into a tightness that made 
it comical. Iter gait was very homely, 
her limbs seemed all odd ones ; her shoes 
were so s^-willed tiiat they never 
wanted to go where her feet went. She 
wore blue stockings, a printed gown of 
hideons pattern and many colours, and a 
white apron. Her sleeves were short, 
her dbows always grazed, her cap any¬ 
where but in the nght place; but she 
was sorupnlottsly clean, and “maintained 
a kind of dislocated tidiness.” She 
carried in her pocket “a handkerchief, 
a piece of wax-candle, an apple, an 
oioD^ a lucky pennyl a cramp-bone, 
a paoloi^, a pair of scissors, a handful 
at loose beads, several balls of worsted 
and cotton, a needle-case, a collection of 
curi-papers, a biscuit, a thimble, a 
aatmeg^gm^} and a iissr miscellaneous 


articles." Clemency Newcome married 
Benjamin Britain, her fellow-servant at 
Dr. Jeddler’s, and opened a country 
inn called the Nutmeg-Crater, a cozy, 
well-to-do place as any one could wish to 
see, and there were few married people so 
well assorted as Clemency and Ben 
Britain,—C. Dickens, The Battle of Life 
(1846). 

Nevioame {Colonel), a widower, dis¬ 
tinguished for the moral beauty of his 
life. He loses his-money and e^rs the 
Charter House. 

Choe Newcome, his son. lie is in lore 
with Ethel Newcome, his cousin, whom 
he marries as his second wife.—^Thooke- 
'lay, The Neucomes (1866). 

Noucomo {Johnny), any raw youtbi 
when he first enters the army or navy. 

Newgate Fashion {To March), 
two and two, as the prisoners were at one 
time conveyed to Newgate two and two 
together. 

fatUaif Must we all march * 

BarUolph. Yea, two and two Newsate bihlon. ^7 
_ Sbakcspeai e, 1 Umrg I Y act ilL m ; 8 (ISST). 

Newgate Fringe, a beard worn only 
under the rhin, as the hangman’s rope a 
fastened round the neck of those about to 
be hanged. Sometimes called the New¬ 
gate Frill, and sometimes the Tyhum 
Collar. * 

The Newgate Knocker, a lock of naif 
worn especially by costermongers, twisted 
towards the car. It is supposed to re¬ 
mind one of the knocker on the prison 
door of New'gnte. The cow-lick & a curl 
worn on the temples. 

Newland {Abraham), one of the 
governors of the Bank of England, to 
whom, in the early part of the nineteenth 
centnry, all Bank of England notes were 
made payable. A bank-note wob called 
an “Abraham NeWlandand hence the 
popular song, “ I’ve often heard say, sham 
Ab'ram jnu may, but must not sham 
Abraham Newland.” 

Tieoawe n«t«> iasuad from the bonk of nature, and m 
current u ttaow payable to Abmham Newland.—Q. Cok 
man, YAe Poor Oonttoman, 1, 8(1609), 

Newspapers (The Oldest). 

Stamford Mercury, 1696. The editor 
says that No. 6833, July 7, 1826, mcana 
tbat the paper had arrived at the €888td 
week of issue, or the 181st year of ita 
existence. 

Notiii^ham Journal, 1710. 

Norihmipion Mereuryl 1720. 

Oioucester Joumed, 1722. 

Chalmers says that the hut 
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English newspaper was called the 
JEngliah M^rcury^ 1688; but Mr. Watts 
has proved that the papers so called, 
now in the British Museum, are forgeries, 
because they bear the paper-mark of 
■George I, The English Merairios consist 
of. seven distinct articles, three printed, 
and four in MS. 

ISTewton. 

Keirtoii... d« tared, wMIi all hh giaml discoveries leccnt, 
Ttat he himself felt only *' Dice a youth 
1*1610118 np shells hy the fircst ocean, truth. 

ujron, JJm /uan, vli. 5 (1SS4) 

Newton discovered the prismatic 
colours of light, and explained the 
phenomenon by the emission theory. 

Nature and Natuie's lavs lay hid in night 
Uod uld, " Itt Nowton bo;" and all vin light 

Pope, iiiUa^. tntendtdfor Jfewton'i ifonununt »» 
Kciti/untUr AVhey (17^) 

Newton is called by (Campbell “The 
Priest of Nature .”—rkasurcs of Jlope, i. 
(1790). 

NTewton and the Apple. It is 
said tliat Newton was standing in the 
garden of Mrs. Conduitt of Wool&thorpe, 
in the year 1666, when an apple fell from 
a tree and set him tliinking. I'rom this 
incident he ultimately developed his 
theory of gravitation. 

When Nowton saw an apple fall, he foimd.^.» 

In lliat bliffht startle Iroui bis contemplation,. . • 

A mode (d proving that the earth tuincd round, 

In a most natural whirl called graritiitlon. 

B)ran, Dan Juan, x. I (1834). 

Ifibelung. a mythical king of Nibc- 
lungcnland Norway). He had twelve 
pal^ins, all giants. Siegfried [iS'&^c.- 
irced],, prince of the Netherlands, slew 
the giants, and made Nibdungcnland 
tributary’.— Nibclungcn Lied, iii. (1210). 

Klbolungen Hoard, a mythical 
mass of gold and precious stones, which 
Sierfried [Sage.freed\, prince of the 
Neflierlands, took from Nibclungenland 
and gave to his wife as a dowry. The 
hoard filled thirty-six waggons. After 
fbo murder of Siegfried, Hagan seized 
the hoard, and, for concealment, sank it 
in the “ llbino at Lockbam,” intending 
to recover it at a future period, but 
Hagan was assassinated, and the hoard 
waa lost for ever. —Eibclungen Iml, xix. 

Hibeltingen Tied \Ne,hy4ung.''n 
the German Iliad (1210j. It is 
•divided into two parts, and thirty-two 
lieds or cantos. The first part ends with 
the death of Sie^ried, and the second 
part with the deaui ot Kriemhild. 

Siegfried, the youngest of the kings 
of tiM Netherla^s, went to Worms, 
4a crave the hand of Kriemhild in 


marriage. While he was staying with 
Gttnther king of Burgundy (&e lady's 
brother), ho assisted hint to obtain in 
marriage Brunhild ijneen of Issland, 
who announced publicly that he only 
should bo her husband who could beat 
her in hurling a spear, throwing a huge 
stone, and in leaping. Siegfried, who 

g jsscssed a cloak of invisibility, aided 
Unther in these three contests, and 
Brunhild became his wife. In return for 
these services, Gdnther gave Siegfried his 
sister Kriemhild in marriage. After a 
time, the bride and bridegroom went to 
visit Gttnther, when the two ladies dis¬ 
puted about the relative merits of their 
respective husbands, and Kriemhild, to 
exalt Siegfried, boasted tiiat Gttntiier 
owed to him his victories and hia wife. 
Brunhild, in great anger, now employed 
Hagan to murder Sie^ried, and ibis he 
did by stabbing him in the back while 
he was drinking from a brook. 

Thirteen years elapsed, and the widow 
married EUel king of the Huns. After 
a time, she invited Brunhild and H^an 
to a visit. Hagan, in this visit, kiUed; 
Etzcl’s young son. and Kriemhild was' 
like .a fury. A battle ensued, in which 
Gttnther and llag.nn were made prisoners, 
and Kriemhild cut off both their heads 
witli lier own hand. Hildebrand, hor¬ 
rified at this act of blood, slew Kriemhild; 
and bO the poem ends.—Authors un¬ 
known (but the story was pieced together 
by the minnesingers). 

**■" llie Viilsunqa Saga is the Icelandic 
version of the Nibelungm Lkd, This 
s.aga has been translated into English by 
William Morris. 

The Nibelungm Lied has been ascribed 
to Heinrich von Oftendingen, a minne¬ 
singer; but it certainly existed before 
that epoch, if not as a complete wdiole, 
in separate lays, and all that Heinrich 
von Oftendingen could have done was to 
collect tho floating lays, connect them, 
and form them into a complete story. 

F. A. Wolf, in 1795, wrote a learned 
book to prove that Homer did for the 
Jliad and Odyssey what Oftendingen did 
for the Nibelungenlied, 

Richard Wagner composed, in 1869, an 
opera called Dm Niebclungen. 

Hibelunjgen BTdt, the second part 
of the Nibemwen Lied, contamiim the 
marriajge of Kriemhild with £ta<^ ,tho 
visit of the Burgundians to the court of 
the Him, and the death of Gttnther, / 
Hagan, Kriemhild, and others, i this part 
contains eighty-three foiu>Une stansES* < 
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nKue thftn ibe firtt pojrt. The number of 
lines in the two ^ta is 9836; so that 
th^ poem U almost as long as Milton’s 
J*aradise Lost, 

iSfibeliu&gers, whoever possessed 
the Nibclongen hoard. When it w.is in 
Norway, the Norwegians were so called; 
when Siegfried [SaM./reed] got the pos¬ 
session of it, the Ncthcrlanders were so 
called; and when the hoard was removed 
to Buz^ndy, the Burgundians weic tlio 
Nibelungers. 

H’ic. Frog, the Dutch, as a nation; 
as the Knglish aie called John Bull,—Dr. 
Arbuthnot, liktory of John Bull (1712). 


angel told him a father was so poor he 
was about to raise money by the prostita- 
tion of his three daughters. On hearing 
this, St. Nicholas threw in at the cottage 
window throe bags of money, sufficient 
to portion each of the three damsels. 

Ihe Rin 

Of NirhulnSi which on the maidens be 

noiintooiii bestowed, to save their , uuthful prime ' 

Unblemished. 

Dents, Pm gator y, sx. (UOS). 

Nicholas of tBe Tower (The)/' 
the duke of Kxeter, constable of the 
Tower, 

He nns encountered with a abippe of verre eppor- 
tcliiyng to the duke of Exeter, the constable of the lowra 
of London, ctilltd 2Ae AuAolnt o/ the fowe. —Hall. 
Chronicle (IMS). 


Nica'nor, “the Protospathaire,” a 
Greek general.—Sir W. Scott, Chunt 
Jlobcrt of Baris (time, Rufus), 


ITice (Sir Courtly), the chief character 
.and title of a drama by Croune (lGb5). 


ITicliolas, a poor scholar, who boarded 
with John, a rich old miserly carpcntei. 
The poor scholar fell in lo%e nith Alison, 
liis landlord’s young wife, who joined 
liim in duping the foolish old carpenter. 
Nicholas told John that such a laiis 
would fall on the ensuing Monday ns 
would drown o\ery ono m “less tlian 
an hour;” and he pernunded the old 
fool to provide three large tubs, ono lor 
himself, one for his wife, and the other tor 
his lodger. In those tubn, said Nicholas, 
they would be saved; and when the flood 
abated, they would then be lords and 
masters of the whole earth. A few hours 
before the time of the “flood,” th(‘ old 
< iirpcnter went to Ihc top chamber of hjs 
house to repeat his pater nosters. lie fell 
asleep over his prayers, and was roused 
by the cry of “ Water! water! Help! 
help! ” Supposing the rain had come, 
ne jumped into his tub, and was let down 
ny Nicmolas and Alison into the street. 
A crowd soon assembled, were delighted 
at the joke, and pronounced the old man 
an idiot and fool.—Chaucer, Cantetbunj 
dales (“The Miller’s Tale,” 1388). 

Nicholas, the barber of the village in 
which don Quixote lived. — Cervantes, 
Bon Quixote, I. (1605), 


••li^cwlas (Brother), a monk 
Convent.-^ir W. Scot 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

^ SJcAokw (St.), patron saint ol 
pm™ ole^a, sailors, thieves, i 
Aberdeen, Russia, etc. 

Nk^(U (^.). The legend is. 


liliicholas’s Clerks, highwaymen; 
BO called by a pun on the phrase Old 
Nic/t and St. Nicholas who presided over 
scholars. 

1 Uilnk yonder lome, prancing down tlie bill from 
Kiiuston, A (Oiiple of St. HirboWs clorkb.—Howler, 
Match at WiUnight (Kid 1) 

St. Nicholases Clerks, scholars; so called 
bocause St. Nicholas was the patron of 
richolais. The statutes of Paul’s School 
reiiinre llie scholars to attend divine 
.service on St. Nicholas's Day.—Knight, 
Life of Bean Colet, 362 (1726), 

ITickleby (Nwholah), the chief cha¬ 
racter and title of a novel by C. Dickens 
(1838). lie IS the son of a poor cotmtry 
gentleman, and lias to make his own way 
m the world. He first goes as usher to 
Mr. Saucers, schoolmaster at Dotheboys 
Hall, in Yorkshire; but leaves in dis- 
gubt with the tyranny of Squegrs and 
ins urife, especially to a poor boy named 
bmike. bniike runs away from the school 
to follow Nicholas, and remains his 
humble follower till death. At Ports¬ 
mouth, Nicholas joins the theatrical 
company of Mr. Crummies, but leaves 
tlie protesbion for other advculures. He 
falls in with the brothers Chenyblc, who 
make him their clerk; and in this post 
he rises to become a merchant, and ulti¬ 
mately marries Madeline Bray. 

Mrs, Nic&teby, mother of Nicholas, and 
a widow. She is an enormous talker, 
fond of telling long stories with no con¬ 
nection. Mrs. Ni^eby is a ireak, vain 
woman, who imagines an idiot neighbour 
is in love with her because he tosses 
cabbages and other articles over the gar¬ 
den wail. In conversation, Mrs. Nickfeby 
rides oi£ from the main point at every 
word suggestive ofisome new idea. As 
a specimen of her sequence of ideas, 
take the following example:—“The name 
began with '£' and ended with *g,' Z 
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«un Mae, PeilvapB it Waters*’ (p. 

188 ). 

«Theoriginal of ‘Mrs. NicWeby,’” 
John Fos^, “was the mother of 
C&ilea Dickens.”— Life of Dickers, iii. 8. 

Kate 2fickleb}/i sister of Nicholas; 
heautifu], pure-minded, and loving. Kate 
works h^d to assist in the cx|)enses of 
housekeeping, but shuns every attempt 
of il^lph and others to allure her from 
the path of virgin innocence. 8he ulti¬ 
mately marries Frank, the nephew of the 
Cheetyble brothers. 

Matph Nicklehy, of Golden Square 
(London), uncle to Nicholas and Kate. 
A hard, grasping money-broker, with 
no ambition but the lo\e of saving, no 
spirit beyond the thirst of gold, and no 
principle cxcej)t that of fleecing cveiy 
one who comes into his power. This 
villain is the father of Smike, and ulti¬ 
mately hangs liinibolf, because he loses 
ihoney, and secs his sclieincs one after 
another burst into thin air.—C. Dickens, 
Nicholas Nic^lebij (1838). 

19'icneven, a ppgantic malignant hag 
of Scotch superstition. 

Dunbar, the Scotch poet, describes 
her in his ilyting of JDunbar and Kennedy 

( 16 m 

SnSode’mUB, one of the servants of 
general Harrison.—Sir W. Scott, Wood- 
stock (time^Goui monwealth). 

STicole (2 syl.), a female scn'nnt of 
M. Jonrdain, who sees the folly of her 
masterf and exposes it in a natural and 
amusing manner.—'Moli^re, Lo Jiourgeois 
QentUhomm (1670). 

Niglit or Wfox. So Tennyson calls 
sir Peread, Iho Plack Knight of the Black 
Lands, one of the four brothers who kept 
the passages to Ca&tle Perilous.— Tenny¬ 
son, Idylls of the King (“Gareth and 
Ljmette ”); sir T. Malory, History of 
Prince Arthur, i. 126 (1170), 

liJightiilgale '{The), unknown in 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. It does 
not visit Cornwall, nor even the west of 
Devon, nor does it cross the Trent. 

Nightingale {The ArcadiarC), an ass. 

N^htingale {The Cambridgeshire), the 
edible frog, once common in the fen 
distadet; also called the “Whaddon 
otgan.” 

NigMingcde {Tlue P9n), the edible frog. 



Nightingale {The Li$ge)^ the edible frog. 

Nightingale {The Svoedisk). Jeniw land, 
afterwardjs Mde. Goldschmidt. She ap¬ 
peared in London 1847, and retired 1851 
(bom 1821- ). 

li'iglitiiigale and the Iiutist. 
The is, mat a lute-master challenged 
a nightingale in song. The bird, alter 
sustaining the contest for some time, 
feeling itself outdone, fell on the lute, and 
died broken-hearted. 

*#* This tele is from the Latin of 
Strada, translated by Bichard Orashaw, 
and called Music's Ih/el (IB.iO). It is 
most beautifully told by John Ford, in 
his drama entitled Ihe Laser's Melan¬ 
choly, where Men'aphon is supposed lo 
toll It to Amc'thu^ (1628). 


Ifightingalo and the Thorn. 

As It f< II upon 1 tiny 
la the merry luoiitk of Vay, 

Sitting In B ideiuant shade 
Which a glove of myrtles made— 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trooh did grow, and plants did spring, 
Ereiything did banish moon, 

Save the iu{d>tlngAlo alone, 

She, poor bitd. as ail fotiorn. 

Leaned her breast up till a thorn. 

Itichard Barnfield, AiUlTi.it to the Stghtingale (199^ 

So Philomot, pm hod on an aspen sprigs 
Woeps <tU tho night tier lost vbgiuliy. 

And suiKH her sad tale to the merry twig, 
lliat dances at such ;oyfuI nijhery. 

Ne orer lots sweet icst invade her eye 
But leaiibig on a thorn her dainty ihtst, 

For fear soft bleep sliould steal Into her breast. 
Bspresses m her song ,irief not to be expressed. 

Giles tlLtrher, Chnttt Triumph over Heath (1010). 
The nightingale that sings with the deep th<»ii, 
Whirh liable places in [nr)hci breast. 

Byron, J}on Jtian, vL St (1624). 

Nightmare of Europe {The), 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1769, reigned 1804- 
1814, died 1821). 

Nightshade {Deadly). We are told 
that ike berries of this plant so intoxi¬ 
cated the soldiers of Sweno the Danish 
king, that they became an easy prey to 
the Scotch, who cut them to pieces. 

*#* Called “deadly,” not its 

poisonous qualities, but because it was 
used at one time for blackening the ^es 
iu mourning. 


Nimrod, pseudonym of Charles J^atees 
Apperley, author of Th4 Chase, The JSood, 
Ihe Tur/ (1777-1848). 


Nim'ue, a “ damsel of the lake,” who 
cajoled Merlin in his dotage to tdi her 
the secret “ wherebv he cot^ be rendered, 
powerless;” and then, like Delilah, 
overpowered him, by “confining him 
under a stone.” * i 


nien after fliMt qvMte, Mntln Ihit tesdetMao e-v a'. 
oeoftlwdam^of tiielalw. bisMlilttiMiittd liflrna 
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wniUI] 0 t<b«r bora ao nut* twt tiMfi ha would tw with 
bar tat a«arr fiaa, And dw wade bun good (bear bll 
etuhadlauiud^ Wmwh»tibad«dnd... . And Uer- 
Un ibawad to .tur m » nek, wtapau ww • arent won¬ 
der , ,, whin want nntur a ittae. 9o by oeir subtle 
cnfl; die made Merlin go under that stone . . . and he 
nerbr oot, for an toe craft toat ha could do —Sir 
'T. Mihiey. HUHiv tf frtnet Arthur, L M (1470). 

Wiihont doubt the uAme Nimue is a 
clerical error for Nioeve or Ninive. It 
occurs only once in the three volumes. 
fSee Kikbvb.) 

Tennyson makes Vivien the seduc¬ 
tive betrayer of Merlin, and says she 
•enclosed him “in the four walls of a 
hollow tower;” but the Jftttory says 
“ Nimne put him under the stone ” (pt. i. 
60). 

Nina-TllOina, danghter of Tor- 
Thoma (dhief of one of the Scandinavian 
islands). She eloped with Uthal (son of 
Idirthmor a petty king of fierrathon, a 
neighbonring island); but Ethol soon 
tir^ of her, and, having fixed his affec¬ 
tions on another, confined her in a desert 
island. Uthal, who had also dethroned 
his &ther, was slam in single combat by 
Ossian, who had come to restore the 
deposed monarch to his throne. When 
Nina-Thoma heard of her husbands 
death, she languished and died, “for 
(hough most cruelly entreated, her love for 
Uthal wm not abated.”—Ossian, Berra- 
thori. 

Nine. It is by nines that Eastern 
presents ard gives, when they would ex¬ 
tend (heir magnificence to the highest 
degree.” Thus, sThen DakiAnos wished to 
ingratiate himself with the shah, 

He cUueedhlmeelftoboprocwTed by nine superb camele. 
The aiet WM loaded with nine eiiKe of gold .tdomed witli 
lawde; tlto eeoond bon nine eabiee, toe biUiand scab 
bath it wUeb wen adorned with toamonde, upon (be 
thbd rafiuA oure nine euite of armour, toe fourth lutd 
ntaie inlte of hone ftumltun; the flfth had nine enet full 
ofeapntonet toe sixto had nine cases fliB of rubles, the 
eeraiw nto oeaei ftd) emeralds, toe eighth had nine 
caaea foB of auetoysta: and toe ninth bad nine cases full 
of 4meBHma»„-Oomte de Cafhu, OrietOat TaU* (" Dakla- 
Ma and toa Beren Sleepere,*’ 174S). 

Nine GkidS (2%ei) of the Etruscans: 
Juno, Minerva, and Tm'ia {the three chief). 
The o&mr six were Vulcan, Mars, Saturn, 
HetemSs, Summa'nus, and Vedius. (See 
N 0 VBM 8 U.B 8 .) 

Inn fotWtoa of Ohutun. 

% (he nine Bade be swon 

Tbtt toe gnat noose of Tanjoln 
SboaU idfor wrongjao foon. 

Bjr Ihatilne gods begwon it, 
AtMlttamedatmtliigday >.. 

To amnmon hie ami'. 


In heaven ebon 

The effidgent bands In tnple cirrles mova 

Taaeo, JwtMoUm DtUvertA, xl. 18 (1873). 
Notem vero angdorum ordlnes dicimiu:. . . icimnsi 


111 Aiigeioi, arcnangeioa, ie| virnnea. roieeuHra, 
(8) PrlnclpatiiB, (6) Domiiistionea, (7) Thronos, (8) Cheru¬ 
bim, (8) Saaidilm —Gregoii, JlomUtf, 34 (A s. 381). 

Nine Planets (The ): Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, the Planetoids, 
Jupiter, Satam, UrSnus, and Neptune. 

*** According to the Ptolemaic system, 
tliere are only seven planets, or more 
strictly speaking, “planetary heavens,” 
viz.., the Moon, Mercurj’’, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Beyond these 
were three other spheres, that of the fixed 
stars, the prim urn mobile, and the cm- 
pyroan. This is the system DautS follows 
m his Paradise, 

Nine Wortliies {Thd). Three were 
jMgana: Hector, Alexander, and Julius 
Ciesar. Three were Jetos: Joshua, David, 
and Judas BlaccabaBiis. Three were 
Christians: Artlnir, (Jharlcmagne, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 


iu,'’ t, isto). 


Ov(it9r8 of Angela (ITte): 
(1) SerAphim, (S) Gheinibim (in the first 
(ft) Iwoses, (4) Dommions (in 


Nine Worthies (privy councillors to 
Wilbam lll.i. Foul were Whigez 
Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouti||| wd 
Edward Bussell. Fhe were Hvrieat 
Caermarthen, Pembroke, Nottingham, 
Marlborough, and Lowther. 

Nino Worthies of Iiondon (2%«) s 
sir William Walworth, sir Ueury Prit¬ 
chard, sir William Sevenoke, sir Thomss 
White, sir John Bonham, Cliiist^hec 
Croker, sir John Uawkwood, sir Hugh 
Caverlev, and air Henry Maleverer. 

The chronicles of these nine 
worthies are written in prose and verse 
by Richard Johnson (1.592), author of 
The Seven Champions of ChrisUndom. 

Nineve (2 sy/,), the Lady of the Lake, 
in Arthurian romance. 

Then the Xody of the I oke, that wu alwaii Mendir unto 
king Arthur, undentood to her cubtle rrofb that h» was 
like to have been deetroyea; audeo tlie Lady of the Icdto 
that bight Nineve. came into the foreat to ceek dr 
Louncelot du Lake —Sir T. Uoloiy. Uvwnf vf ibdnes 
Arihur. iL 87 (1470). 

**♦ This name occurs three (imes in 
the Morte d'Arthur —once as “Nimne,” 
once as “Nineve,” and once as “Niniye.” 
Probably “Nimne” (g.u.) is a clerical 
error, as we also find Nynyue. 

Ninon de t^noloe, a beautiful 
Parisian, rich, spintueUc, and an atheist, 
who abandoned herself to epicurean in¬ 
dulgence! and preserved her charms to n 
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XToah'a Wife, W4Ila (8 syiX who 
«ttdeavouied to tiomiade p^ple that 
her hoA>aiMi was distraught. 

Tin of Kciaa {WWm\ and fhs vlfe of Lot 
on bMh iHiMieven^. , . and doc^virt tbeir 




SorAn. h.ri. 

IFobbs. liie horse of “Dr. Dove of 
Doncaster.'’—Southey, T/ie Doctor (ISSi). 

Noble {The), CSharles III. of Navarre 
<1361, 1387-1426). 

Soiiman, Tcnelibit, the Turk (died 
3410). 

'*** Khosrnn or Chosro«*s I. was called 
“The Noble Soul” C*, 631-579). 

Nodal, the lion, in the beast-epic 
-called iteynnrd the Fox. Nodel, the lion, 
represents the regal element of Germany; 
Isengrm, the wolf, represents the baronml 
element; and Jieynard, the fox, the 
Church element (1498). 

Noel (Eusebe), schoolmaster of Bout 
du Monde, “llis clothes are old and 
worn, and his manner vacant" (act i. 2). 
—^E. Stirling, 2 he (Jold-Mine or MUler of 
Oretidble (1854). 

Nogra {Fevormn), Ralph Kickleljy’s 
clerk. A tml man, of middle age, ivith 
two goggle eyes (one of which was 
iixed^ a rubicund nose, a cadaverous 
face, and a suit of clotlies decidedly the 
worse for wear. He had the gift ot dis¬ 
torting and cracking his fingcr-jomts. 
This kind-hearted, dilapidated ielloiv 
“ kept his hunter and hounds once,” but 
ran ttirough his lortimo. He discovered 
a plot of old Ralph, which he confided to 
the Cheeryble brothers, who frustrated it 
and then provided for Newman.—C. 
Dickens, Ftcholas Nickleby (1838). 

Noko'xnie, mother of Wono'nah, and 
grandmother of Hiawatha. Nikomis 
was the daughter of the Moon. While 
she was swinging one day, some of her 
'otnponions, out of jealousy, cut the ropr s, 
and she fell to earth in a meadow. The 
same night her first child, a daughter, 
was bom, and was named Wenonah. 

Tliere mnons tbe feniaond ma«ea. . . 

* r.Ur Nokoinik bore a lUusbter, 

And itae colled her noRui Weiionnh. 

Longtdlow, Huueatha, id. (ISSS). 

Non ISi Bicordo, the usual 
answer of the Italian ouurier and other 
Ztslian witnesses when on examination at 

• ^ trial of ouocD Charlotte (the wife of 
feorge IV.), in 1820. 

WdSiw Wtneim often created atfunennbt, when 
EPS hf the freciumt orniwer; “ Non mi 

w^”^-OMHiro umrt <4 Va. It. Ifl 


“ Lord Flint,” in Swh Things Are, by- 
Mrs. Indibald (1786), when asked a 
question he wished to evade, used to 
reply, “ My people know, no donbt, but 
I cannot recollect.’' 

“ Pierre Choppard,” in The Coarier of 
Lyons, by Edward Stirling (1852), when 
asked an ugly question, always answered, 
“I’ll ask my wife, my memory's so 
slippery.” 

The North American society called the 

Know Nothings,” founded in 1858, used 
to reply to every question about them¬ 
selves, “ 1 know nothing about it.” 

Nona'cris* Stream, the river 
Styx^ in Arcadia. Cassandcr says he 
has in a phial some of this “horrid 
spring,” one drop of which, mixed with 
wmc, would act as a deadly poison. To 
this Polypcrchon replies: 

1 know Iti power, for I bare wn It tried. 

Fam<> of all sorts thro' every nerve and artery 

At oiup It scatters,—burns at once and ficeaies,- 

-Iill, b> extremity of torture forced, 

Iho soul (oiisents to leave her Joylm home; 

. N Lee, Alexanier tAc OreiU, Iv. 1 (1878). 

Nonentity (Dr.), a metaphysician, 
and thought by most people to bo a pro¬ 
found scholar. He generally spreads 
himself before the fire, sucks his pipe, 
txlks little, drinks much, and is reckoned 
verj' good company. Yon may know him 
by his long grey wig, and the blue hand¬ 
kerchief ronnd his neck. 

Dr Nonentity, I am told, writes Indexes to perfection, 
m ikes essays and reviews any work with a slnRle day's 
wirriing—Goldsmltli, A Citizen nf fku noriU, xax. 
(17Si» 

Nonoa and Ides (each 1 \yl.). 

On M Itch the Wh, June, July, 

Octotior, too the Nones you spy; 
lucu-pt in those, those Nones appear 
«>n the CUi d ly of all tiie year 
If to the Nonu you add an 8, 

Of all Ibe Ides youTl find tbe date. B C B. 

Hence we have the iStii for the Ides of 
March, .Tune, July, and October; and the 
13th for every other month. 

Norbert(J’a^/icr), Pierre ParisotNor- 
bert, the French missionary (1697-1769). 

Norfolk Street (Strand), with 
Arundel, Surrey, and Howard Streets, 
occupy the site of the house and grounds 
of the Howards (earls of Arundel and 
Surrey). 

Norland (Lord), father of lady 
Eleanor Irwin, and gnardian of la^ 
Ramble (Mis^ Maria Woobnm). He 
disinherited his j^ughter for marrying 
against his will, rad left her to st^e, 
but subsequently relented, and relievea 
her wants and those of her young bmh 

O w • 
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\ ISTortuabd'gay a proTinoe of Korth 
America, 

Kov from iho north 

Of Konmhm wd tho Svuuod &hai». .. 

BorsM nml Oedu, and Artwtdft loud. 

And nusMlM rend tho woods, and s«m uptnm 

Milton, ParadfM Lott, s (RM (1089), 

*#* “Samoed shore,” the shore con¬ 
tiguous to the frozen ocean; “ liorcas,” 
north wind; “ C»cias,” north-west wind; 
“AxgestSe,” north-east wind; “Thras- 
cias," wind from 'Thrace. 

Xforval (Old)i a shepherd, who brings 
up ladT Rondol^’s son (Douglas) as liis 
own. He was hidden at birth m a basket, 
because sir Malcolm (her father) hated 
Douglas, whom she had private] v mar¬ 
ried. The child being found by old 
Norval, was brought up ai his own, but 
the old man discovered that tho foundling 
was “sir Malcolui’s heir and Douglas’s 
son.” When 18 years old, the foster-son 
saved the life of lord Randolph. Lady 
Randolph took great interest m the young 
man, and when old Norval told hot hia 
taiie, she instantly perceived that the 
young heio was in fact her own '■on. 

PathM rendeml tho lolce of William Beuslu (in'* 
1817J tn "Olit Noivtl' iugi;eil ao well ai> repuNivi, an I 
bo never, m to hU feet either btooil nr vralkol wilh the 
diarartrr of age Hla helpleis action hod \ char ictei i f 
resUiunod vigour, he imploiod plly In tho nui.y shout 
of deSanra.—Boaden. 

Toumj Norvatf the infant exposed, .uid 
brought up by tho old shephcid <‘is his 
oum son. He turned out to be sir M il- 
colm’s heir. His mother was lady Ran¬ 
dolph, and his father lord Douglas, her 
first husband. Young Norval, having 
saved the life of lord Randolph, uas 

g iven by him a commission in the army. 

lenalvon, the heir-presumptive ot lord 
Randolph, hated the new favourite, and 
persuaded his lordship that the >ouiig 
man was too famibar with lady Randolph. 
Being waylaid, Norval was attacked, slew 
Glenalvon, but was in turn slain by lord 
Randolph. After the death of Norvnl, 
lord JB* tid<;tlph^d iap.overi>d that hc had 
killed the son o 




rue motner, in ner mscrac- 
tion, threw herself headlong from a lofty 
prec^ce, and lord Randolph went to the 
war then raging between Denmark and 
Sootlaiid.--J. Home, Douglas (1757). 

(This was a favourite character with 
Ma Kemble, 1757-1823.) 

Brayy ^ohiutoB nlecleil “Toung Homl” fbr hla 
ijwaw port. Hli youtbful form and handaome eiprei- 
HMpiMmtHHUica won tor Aim unlveraai appronatlon. 
£fonouid» Jtha youna dwphord had been di«wad Ih tha 


Beoten ^ideet; out whm dphniton apiiea^ in 
Wgil oMd oewtome, kllfc breoatplote, «bi^ claymora, 
awe imii mt, tta whola houM raw m wmmw, and wch a 
gWwtak w iMVdr vttnwwd within the walla of a 
mtoMd Ukattni Mhw.'-W. DwWMaoa, OteoRwlfoiu. 
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Norway {The Fair Muvl o/), Mar¬ 
garet, granddaughter of Alexander III. 
of Scotland. She died (1220) of sea* 
sickness on her passage from Norway to 
Scotland. Her father was Kric II. king 
of Norway, and her mother was Margam 
only daughter of Alexander III. 

Nose {Oolden)^ Tycho Brahg, the 
Danirii astronomer. Having lost his noi<e 
in a (lari with one Passberg, be adopted 
a golden one, and attached it to his face 
by a cement which ho carried about witli 
him. 

Tliat emliirnt man who Iwul a RoUen nose, ^oho 
Ttiidifi lust hU no!i« in a duel, and a one w^) 

Mipplicd, whirli Ka\e him the appevaiire of liwVMd.— 
M trr) It, Jutland and tRt Oanuh Inlet, J05. 

Nosebag {Mrs.), wife of a lieutenant 
in the dragoons. She is the inquisitive 
tiavrlling companion of Waveilcy when 
hc travels by stage to London.—Sir W. 
Scott, Wavcrlcy (time, George II.). 

Nosey {Play vp)! This exclamation 
was common m our theatres in the days 
of Maoklin, etc. M. No/tay was the 
leader ol the orchestra in Covent Garden 
Theafre. 

* ” Some prisons affirm that “Old 
No’.ry” ’was Cervrtto, the violoncello 
playtir at Drur}’’ Lane (175.'^), and say 
tliat lie uas so called from his long nose. 

Napoleon HI. was nicknamed Grosbea 
(•‘No-^cy"). 

Nosnot-Bocai [Bo'.ky'], prince of 
purgatory. 

sir, I last nl^t received roramand 
To SCO } oil out of Filry-'aml ♦ 

Into Uie rc'tlm of Nosnot-Boosl. 

Kin OrpAmu and JBurgdiiia. 

Nostrada'mus {Michael), an as¬ 
trologer of the sixteenth century, who 
pnhlislicd an annual Almanac and a Be- 
cued of Prophecies, in verse (1508-1566). 

Nostrada'mus of Portugal, Gon- 
9 alo AnnCs Bandarra, a poet-cobbler, 
whoso career was stopped, in 1556, by the 
Inquisition. 

Nottingliain {The countess a 
quondam sweetheart of the earl of Essex, 
and his worst enemy when she heard that 
he had married the countess of RutloDd. 
The queen sent her to the Tower to ask 
Essex if he had no petition to make, and 
the earl requested her to take back a ring, 
which the queen hod given him as a pledg» 
of mercy in liiye of need. As the coinz- 
teas out of jealousy forbore to deliver it> 
the earl was executed. •—Henry 
jRte Dart of Mssean (1745). 
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Nottixiislxain liambs {Tke)^ the 
Not^bgham roughs. 

XTottiilgham Poet {The)^ Philip 
jTatties Bailej', the author of FeUits, cte. 
<1816- ). 

ITo'tuSy the south wind; Afer is the 
•oath-west wind. 

Kotua and Af«r, Idack with thundroui rlouda 

Milton, Pnradue Lott, x. 703 (KiOS). 

IN'o'ulchail, the angel of day and 
night. 

The day and night are tniBted to m? riue 1 bold the 
day In my right hand, and tho nljht m my Uft, and I 
inalntoin tbr just equilibriuin between them, for if either 
were to overl^aiice the ullitr, Uie uiinrfio would citlitr 
lie consumed by the best of the miii, oi woiihl r>> >i''h with 
the cold of darkiu'ss —t'oiute Ue Csjhis, O/unltl Sales 
('* History of Abdal MoLUIab," 17AI). 

IToUXnan on Arab who married 
Atnln@, a very be.antiful woman, ulio ate 
her nee with a bodkin. Siili, wishing to 
knotv* how his wife could support life and 
health tvitliout moie food than she par¬ 
took of in his presence, watclu'tl her 
narrowly, and discovered that she was a 
ghoul, who went by s1e.illh every ninht 
.md feasted o.'. the frc&h-lmried dc.id. 
AVhen Sidi made this discovery, Amino 
changed him into a dog. After he w.as 
restored to his normal shape, be changed 
Amin^ into a mare, wliieh every day Jie 
rode almost to death.—Amittiw Nights 
(“ IlistoF}' of Sidi Nouman "). 

Your majesty btiowra tliat filioulJ of elllicr mx mo 
dcmonti which r nmicr alxiut fbo fieldt llioy xunmonl} 
Inhabit nilnuux hiiililliitr>, wlaiite they l%iio uuldtiil) on 
unwary tntvelleis. wiioiii they kill and itevuiir. If tliey 
ilail to meet with travcllerx, they go by nigbi Into biirjing- 
.{roiindi, aiul dig up dKul boclios, ou which they feed — 

History of Sidi ^ouman." 

XiToure^din, son of Khacan (vissier 
laf Zinebi king of Balsora). He got 
t‘ 08 S<» 8 sion of the “beautiful Persian” 
putchased for the king. At his lather’s 
ticath he soon squandered away his patri¬ 
mony in the -n'lldest cxtra> agance, and 
fled with his beautiful slave to Bagdad. 
Here he encountered Haroun Alraschid 
in disguise, and so pleased the caliph, 
that he was placed in the number of 
those courtiers most intimate with his 
majesty, who also bestowci! on him so 
plentiful a fortune, tliat he lived ivith the 
“beautiful Persian” in aflluencc all the 
rest of his life.—Aradifin Nvihts (“Nou- 
nddin and the Beautiful Persian ”). 

Hour^eddln^ Ali, j'ounger son of 
the vizier of Kgj’pt. “ He was possessed 
ol as tnach merit as can fall to the lot of 
Jttaa.** Having tpiarrclb^ with his elder 
brotto, he tmvclled to mso'ra, where he 
maniad the vizier's daujj;hter, and suc- 
his faihcr-in-law m office. A sou 


was bom to him in due time, and on the 
very same day the wife of his elder 
brother had a daughter. Nonreddin 
died when his son was barely twenty and 
unmarried.—Arabian Nights (“Nonreddin 
Ali,” etc.). 

ourgehan*s Bracelet. Nonrge- 
han emperor of the Moguls had a brace¬ 
let wliich had the property of discovering 
poison, even at a considerable distance. 
When poison was anywhere near Uie 
wearer, the stones of the bracelet seemed 
agitated, and the agitation increased as 
the poison approached them.—Comte de 
Caylus, Oriental Tales (“The Four Talis¬ 
mans,” 1743). j 

INour'jahad, a sleeper, like Bip 
van Winkle, Epimen'idfixy etc. (See 
St.kkpers.) a romance by Sheri¬ 
dan (1767). 

BToiujeham. light of the world"). 
So the biiltana Nonrmahal was subse¬ 
quently called.—T. Moore, Zalla Jtoohh 
(“ The Light of tlie Uaram,” 1817). 

TiTourmaliar (The sultana), ?>. 
“Light of the Uaram,”ofterwards called 
Nourjehan (“light of the world”). She 
w.as for a season estianged from tiie sul¬ 
tan, till he gave a grand banquet, at which 
slie appeared in disguise as a liitc-player 
and bingcr. The siutan was so enchanted 
■\\ itli her perfoimance, that he exclaimed, 
“ Jf Nonrmahal had so played and sung, 
I could forgive her all;" whereupon the 
sulhina threw oif her mask, and Selim 
“caught her to his heart.”—^T. Moore, 
Lntta Rookh (“The Light of the Horam,” 
1817). . 

Nouron'ihar, daughter of the emir 
Fakreddin ; a laughing, beautiful girl, 
full of fun and pretty mischief, dotingly 
fond of Gulehenrouz, her cousin, a boy of 
13. She married the caliph Yathek, with 
whom blic descended into the abyss of 
Eblis, whence she never after returned to 
tlie light of day. 

The trick she played Bababalouk was 
this: Vathek the caliph was on a visit to 
Fakreddin tiie emiri, and Bababaloak his 
chief eunuch intruded into the batii-room, 
where Nouronihar and her damsels were 
bathing. Nouronihar induced the old 
eunuch to rest himself awhile on the 
swing, when the girls set it going witiif 
all their might. The cords woke, the 
eunuch fell into the bath, the girls made 
0 ’S with tlicir lamps, and left the meddle¬ 
some old fool to flounder about till 
morning, when assistance came, but not 
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before ho was half dead.—^W. Beckford, 
Vaihek (1784). 

Houroun'lllhar, niece o£ a sultan 
of India, who had three sons all in love 
with her. The saltan said he would give 
her to him who, in twelve months, gave j 
him the most valuable present. The ; 
three princes met in a certain inn at the 
expiration of the time, when one prince 
lo^ed through a tube, which showed 
Nourommihat at the point of death; 
another of the brothers transported all 
three instantaneously on a magic carpet to 
the princess’s chamber; and the third 
brother gave her an apple to smell of, 
which enocted an instant cure. It was 
impossible to decide which of the?e 
presents was the most valuable; so the 
saltan said he should have her who shot 
an arrow to the greatest distance. The 
eldest (Houssain) shot first; Ali overshot 
the arrow of his elder brother; but that 
of the youngest brother (Ahmed) could 
nowhere be found. So the award was 
given to Ali .—Arabutn (“Ahmed 

and Pari-Banou ”). 

NTovel ( Father of the Englibh). IFfenry 
Fielding is so called by sir >V. Scott 
(1707-1754). 

IS’oirember or Blot-monath^ i.e. 
“blood month," meaning the month m 
which oxen, sheep, and smne were 
slaughtered, and afteiwards salted down 
for winter nee. Some idea may be formed 
of the enormous stores provided, from 
the fact that the elder Spencer, in 1327, 
when the season was over, had a surplus, 
in May, of “ 80 salted beeves, 500 bacons, 
and 600 muttons.” In Chichester the 
October fair is called “Slo-fair," t.e, 
the fair when beasts were sold for the 
slaughter of Blot-month (Old English, 
sl€an el6h^ “to slaughter”). 

Noven'dial Ashes, the ashes of 
the dead just consigned, or about to be 
consimod, to the grave. The Romans 
ke^ me body seven dap, burnt it on the 
and buried the ashes on the 

ninth. 

A NtmeldM holiday, nine days set 
apart by the Romans, in expiation of a 
shower of stones, 

i^Owexi'Biles (4 s^l.), the nine Sabine 

f iooa ; via., Herculds, KomuluB, Escu- 
apius, Bacchus, AnSas, Vesta, Santa, 
Fortum^ and FidSs or Faith. (See Nibtb 
uOris Ox tile Etruscans.) 

STovlt (Jfi*. the lawyer of the 


old laird of Dumbiedikes.—Sir W. Scott, 
Heart of Midlothian (time, George II.). 

19'ovius, the usurer, famons for the 
loudness of his voice. 

... At hlo »l plaustra ducante 
Concurnuitqno foro tna ninem magna aonsUt 
Cornua quod viucatque tubas 

Horace. Satiru, L 8. 

These people seem to be of the race of Xorius, that 
Boinan banker, whose voire exiceded Uienciseof carmen. 
—Les^, OU Wat, vU. U (1736) 

Now-now {Old Anthony), an itine¬ 
rant fiddler. The character is a skit on 
Anthony Munday, the dramatist.—Chettle, 
Katdheart's Dream (1592). 

Nuath (2 syl.), father of Lathmon 
and Oith'ona (q.v.). —Ossian, Oithona, 

Nubbles (3/rs.), a poor widow woman, 
who was much given to going to Little 
Bethel. 

Chriitopher or Kit NtMles, her son, the 
scrv.'int m attendance on little Nell, 
wlinm he adored. After the death of 
little Nell, Kit married Barbara, a fellow- 
servant.—C. Dickens, The Old Omiosity 
S/top (1810). 

Nudio'si, small stones, which pre¬ 
vent the sight of those who carry them 
about their person from waxing dim. 
They will even restore the sight after it 
is lost or impaired. 'Ilie more these 
stones are ga/ed on, the keener will be 
the gazer’s vision. Preater John, in his 
letter to Manuel Comnc'nus emperor of 
Constantinople, says they are found in 
hid country. 

Nugget. The largest ever found: 

1 . The Sarah Sands nwjqct, found at 
Ballarat. It weighed 130 lbs. troy or 
1560 oz. This, at £4 per ounce, would 
be woith £6240. 

2. The Blanche Bar/dy nugqet, dug up 
at Kingower. It weighed 145 lbs., and 
was worth £6960. 

3. The Welcome nnqqet, found at Bal¬ 
larat. It weighed 184 lbs., and was sold 
for £10,000. This was the largest ever 
found. 

The first nugget was discovered in 
New South Wales, m 1851; the next in 
Victoria, in 1862. The former of these 
two weighed a hundredweight, and was 
purchased of a shepherd for £10. 

Nulla Fides Fronti. 

Thera te no art 

To find the mind'* conetruetton In (be face. _ 
StaakeipBwe, ZfoeietA, act I aa 4 (1606). 

Number Nip, tiie name of the 

S iome king of the Giant Mountains, 
osatua, Bopvlar ZUfee (1782}, 



KtrUBsa^. d 


Hxisffius ‘waa a German, uncle of 
Kotoae (died 1798). 

lE^tunbers. The symbolism of the 
fljtrt thirteen numbers: 

r inpIioUM (he nnUr of Bie 0o<lhi>4a. 

S enbheline the braoaUtie union ul (3unh 

S tiymholUes the iHiiitr. 

4 imboUae die Bvangelwts. 

5 vmbolUe* the Svo wound, (two la tlie Imiiiu, two In 

the (eet, and one In the nd^). 

eitthenumhoroftin, ... 

7 It that of the gift* of the Spirit (Jtev, 1. IS) Seven 

tiinet Christ spoke on the croui 

8 hi the nombf r of the boatitudis (Vatt r 3 11). 

8 It the aamber of the ordtrs of uiifuls (g v.) 

10 it the number of the oomiiuudiuents. 

11 anosOes after the loss of .Tuil'ts. 

19 the wigfiuil aposlohr coU< ge 

13 the complete apostolu: cuUigo, after the call of St. 

Pai^ 

Hua, the fisli on which the faitliful 
feed in poradl^e. The lobes ot its liver 
will Bu&ce for 70,000 men. The ox 
provided for them is called Balam. 

JS’un’s Tale (TV), the tale of Ihe 
cock and the fox. One day, <l.in llusscll, 
the fox, came into the poultry-yard, and 
told Master ('hantcclcre lie could not 
resist the pleasure of hearing him sing, 
for his voice was so divinclv ravishing. 
The cock, pleased with this flattery, ^hut 
his ej’cs, and began to crow most lustilv; 
whereupon dan Kussell sei^sed Juui by the 
throat, and ran oft with him. When 
they got to the wood, llic cock said to 
the fox, “ 1 would rccnmniend j'ou to cat 
me at one*., for I think 1 can hear >our 
pursuers.” “ I am going to do so,” said 
the fox; but when he opened his mouth 
to reply, off flew the cock into a tree, 
and while*the iox was deliberating how 
he might regain his prey, up came the 
farmer and his men with scythes, flails, 
and pitchforks, with which tliey de¬ 
spatched the fox without mercy.—Chau¬ 
cer, CantcHmry Talcs (1388). 

*** This fable is one of those bv Marie 
Of France, called Don Coc and Don 
Werptl. 

Jfun's Tale (Tfu! Second). This is the 
tale^ about Moxlme and the martyrs 
Valirian and Tiburce. The prefect or- 
^m%d Maxime (2 syl.) to put Yalirian 
«od Tibureg to death, because they 
refused to worship the image of Jupiter; 
bat Maxime ^owed kindness to the two 
Ohristians, took them home, became con- 
Terted^ and was baptized. When Yalirian 
Jtod Tiburc8 were pid: to death, Maxime 
dedared that he saw angels come and 
eax^ them up to heaver, whereupon the 
preniet eansed him to be beaten to death 

whips of lead><''>Chauccr, Cemter- 
(1886). 

This tide is very similar to that 
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of St. Cecilia in the Lcgenda Avred. Sed 
also Acts xvi. 25-34. 

ISTupUdns, mayor of Ipswich, a nUm 
who baa a most excellent opinion o! 
himself, but who, in all msigisieiild 
matters, really depends almost entir^ 
on Jinks, his half-starved derk.—<5. 
Dickens, 37*c Piohxmk Papers (1836). 

XS'ush'ka (*.e. *‘lookJ’'), the cry of 
youim men and maidens of Korth Ameri¬ 
can Indian tribes when they find a red 
ear of maize, the symbol of wedlock. 

And vbeno'or soiite ludtr maldea 
Pound a red ear In the biutking, .. . 

“ Nuahka I" cried they ^togetfier; 

" Mushka I >ou eh^ have a sweetheart 
You shall have a handsome husband 1** 

Longfellow, BtavMtha, icilL (185S). 

ISTut-Brown Maid (TAc), tho maid 
wooed by the “ banished man.” ' Tlie 
"banished man” describes to her the 
hardships she would have to undergo if 
she married him; but finding that she 
accounted these hardships as nothing 
compared with liis love, he revealed 
himbcif to bo an earl’s son, with large 
hereditary estates in Westmoreland, and 
married her.—Percy, Eolvptes, II. 

This ballad is based on the legendary 
history of lord Henry Clifford, call^ ‘ ‘ The 
Shepherd Lord.” It was modernized by 
Prior, who called his version of the etory 
Henry and Enma. The oldest form of 
the ballad extant is contained in Axnolde’s 
Chronicle (1502). 

nutshell (The Hiad in a). Geor^ 
Marsh tells us he hod seen the whmc 
Koran in Arabic inscribed on a mece of 
parchment four inches wide and half on 
inch in diameter. In any photomphen's 
shop may be seen a page of the Times 
newspaper reduced to about an inch long, 
and mree-quarters of an inch in breadth, 
or even to smaller dimensions. Charles 
Toppan, of New York, engraved on a 

{ ilate one-eighth of an inch square 12,000 
ettcTS. The//iod contains 601,980 letters, 
and would, therefore, require forfyjtwo 
such plates, both sides being used. 
bishop of Avranches, wrote ei^ty terscs 
of the Iliad on a space equal to tbw ocen* 
^ed by a single line ox ihie^ dicthnuirTt 
Thus written, 2000 lines more than tihC 
entire Iliad might be contidned in one 
pa^. The Toppan engraving wotdd re¬ 
quire only one of these oolomns for the 
entire Itv/d. 

So that when Pliny (JTaiural 
vii, 21) says the whole was wrlit^ 
on a parchment which mi^t be pot Sato 
a nntsnell, we con credit wC pCsinbi!^^ 
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MU bj the Toppan proceM, tihe entire i^iad 
be engravea on less than ball a 
«oliaDn of thia dictlonaiy, provided both 
•Ides irexe used. (See Ij^iad, p. 468.) 

ISTyia, eorporal in the army under 
Mptaiu Bir John Falstaif, introduced in 
Tm Mtnn/ WiMs of Windsor and in 
Senry K, but not in Henry IV. It 
•eems that lieutenant Feto had died, and 
given a step to tho officers under him, 
llius ensign Pistol becomes lieutenant, 
corporal Bardolph becomes ensign, and 
Nym takes the place of Bardolph. He 
is an arrant rogpie, and both he and 
Bardolph are banged {Ilmry V.). llie 
word means to “pilfer." 

It would be lUfllcult to fdve any other roph 4i\e that of 
corporal Nyni—it was the author's hiunour ui raptito — 
sir w . Scott. 

JSTymphidla, a niodv-beroic by 
Drayton. Ihe fair)' Figwiggen is so 
^lant to queen Mab as to arouse the 
Jealousy ot king Oberon. One day, 
coming home and finding liis queen 
absent, Oberon vows vcJngeanco on the 
gallant, and sends Puck to ascertain ihe 
whereabouts of Mab and Pigtvjggen. In 
the mean time, Nyinphidia gives' the 
queen warning, and the tjuecn, wiih all 
her maids of honour, creep into a hollow 
nut for concealment. Puck, coming up, 
sets foot in the enclianied circle which 
Nymphidia bad charmed, and, alter 
stumbling about for a time, tumbles into 
aditdb. Ihgwiggcn seconded b> Tonialin, 
encounters Ol«ron seconded by Tom 
Thum, and tho tight is “ both fast and 
furious." Queen Mab, in alarm, ciavcs 
the interference of Proserpine, who first 
envelopes the combatants m a thick 
smoke, which compels them to desist; 
and then gives thorn a draught “to nd> 
Buage their thirst." The draught was 
from the river LethS; and immediatel}' 
the combatants had tasted it, Bicy forgot 
not only the cause of tho quarrel, but 
even that they had quarrelled at all.—M. 
Drayton, Npn^hidia (1593). 

ITyBa, daughter of Sileno and Mys'is, 
and sistmr of DaphnS, Justice Mi'das is 
in love with her; but die loves Apollo, 
her fkthcr’a guest.—Kane O'Hara, Midas 
(1764). 

Boto, cold Keri'inS, the 
wee neieids who went before the fleet 
TO Vasco da Gama. Whmi the treacherous 
lulet steered the diip of Vasco towards a 
anntei roek, these three sea-nymphs 
l^bed np the prow and turned it round.— 
.‘CSM|U)qjus, Xtitaiaif xi, (1669). 


O. 

O (Our Lady of). The Virgin Mary 
is so called in some old Roman dtuals, 
from the ejaculation at the beginning of 
tho seven anthems preceding the Mc^- 
ntficatf as: “O when will the day ar¬ 
rive . . . ?” “0when shsdlI see.. 

“ 0 when . . . and so on. 

Oak. The Romans gave a crown of 
oak leaves to him who saved the life of a 
citizen. 

To a iniel vor I sont blm; from whence taentnnied. 
faiii brow^ bound with oak.—bhakMpeara. Oariatamiu, 
act 1 ac 3 (1609) 

Oakly (Major), brother to Mr. Oakly, 
and uncle to Charles. He assists ms 
brother in curing his “jealous wife," 

Mr. Oakly, husband of the “jealous 
wife.” A very amiable man, mit de¬ 
ficient in that strength of mind which 
is needed to cure the idiosynerasy of 
his wile; so he obtains the assistance 
ot Ins brotlier, the major. 

Mrs. Oakly, “ the jealous wife ” of Mr, 
Oiikly. A woman of such suspicions 
temper, that every remark of her husband 
IS ilistorted into a proof of his infidelity, 
bbe watches him like a tiger, and mokes 
both her ovto iiul her husband’s life 
utterlv wietched. 

Charles Oahh/, nephew of the major. 
A fine, noble-spiiitcd young fellow, who 
would never stand by and sep a woman 
insulted ; but a desperate debauchee and 
drunkard. He aspires to the love of 
llamot Russet, whose influence over bfm 
is sufficiently powerful to reclmm him.— 
George Colman, The Jealous Wife (1761). 

Oates (Dr. Titus), the champion of 
the popish plot.—Sir W. Scott, Peoenl 
of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Forth eorae the notorious Dr Oates, nutUng in tlM full 
nlktn )nnonlci|]B of prwbthood, for ... he aflbeted no 
sm lU dignity of esteriordeioiation and deMitment. ... 
His exterior was portentous A fleece of trtdte pertwlg 
showed a most unrouth risase. of great lengUl, hanog tho 
mouth .. placed in the very centre of Ibe oountenMoeb 
and exhibiting to tlie astonished speotolor aa much chin 
below as there was note and brow above it. HtapTOnon. 
ctatli'ii WAS after n conceited fashion ot his own. in which 
he accented the vosreb in a manner altogethar pecnUiV' 
toblmi^—Cb. i^. 

Oaths. 

JoHsr Pbbkot, a natural son of Henlty 
VIII., was the first to employ the pro¬ 
fane oath of GMs Womis, which queen 
Ruzabbtic adopted^ but the ladies of her 
court minced and softened it into xpoNsdii 
and zwterkiM. 
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WiiiLiAM the Cqstqusror swore by 
Ote Splendour of Qod. 

William Rufui^ by St, I^xke's face, 
BLing JoHiL by (rode Twth, 

Hbnbt VTlI., by Gode Wouivis, 
Crablxb II., by Ode fish [God's Flesh]. 
Louis XI, of France, by God's Easter. 
CiiABLKS VIII. of France, by Gods 
Light. 

Louis XII., by T/ie Devil take me 


uis XII., by Tlie Devil take me 
{DicMe rdemporte). 

The chevalier Bayaro, by Gods IIohj~ 


The chevalier Bayaro, by Gods IIohj~ 
day. 

Fbanqois I. used for asseveration, On 
the word of a gentleman. 

Heniiy III. of England, when be con¬ 
firmed “Magna Charta,” used the ex¬ 
pression, On the word of a gentlcmvi, a 
hsM, and a knight. 

EmI of Asctus (reign of queen hlary^, 
when incensed, used to say, My the might 
of God, but at other times his oath was 
By St. Bride of Domjlai,, — Godscroft, 
276. 

St. Winfred or Boni'pace u'-cd to 
swear by St. Meter's turn'}. 

Hekbx IV., Ventre St. Gris ! 

Otto I., My my heard I 

Philii* II, of Spain, My the soul of my 
father I 

Joseph, By the life of Pharaoh ! 

Bomani per Hvmtlem, mulleres per Ca»tortm, utrique 
per i’MuMm idm Kiliti.—Lelliub, JfocM Attteoa, u. S. 

Obad'don, the angel of death. This 
is not the same angel as Abbad'ona, one 
of the fallen angels and once the friend 
of Ab'diel^bk. vi.). 

Hr name Ii Ephod Obaddon or Sevenfold Revenge. I 
•m OB angel of destruction. It was 1 who drsUoyed ibe 
Orat-bom of Egypt It was I who slew the aiiny of Sea* 
uacberlb.—Klopetock, TAe MtuUtk, xui. \X77l). 

Obadi'aJi, a household servant^ 
in Sterne’s novel of Tristram Shandy 
(1769). 

Ohadi’ah, clerk to jnctice Day. A nin¬ 
compoop, fond of drinking, but with just 
a shade more brains than Abel Day, who 
is “a thorough ass” (act i. l)._T. 
Knight, The Honest Thieves (died 1820). 

This faxce is a mere rechauffe of The 
Committee (1670), a comedy by the Hon. 
sir R. Howard, the names and much of 
ths conversation being id entical. Colonel 
Blunt is called in the farce “captain 
Manly.” 



obe Ittgtat phtrlns "Obadtah," and Jock 
me pbing him with Uqnor from 
fpie gtlmaim of Mimden ware eo irre- 

' W not o»tr dU the bout ^lak With 


laoShteii hot Jcdinetono hlnuetf wu too oonvvM ta 
proceed. E^ien "Obadlah” was borne olT, be s&oateA 
” Whera^ die vUlalii that SUed that b^et temp oU f 
lamp ottt oveiy drop of Itl" The fact la. the pnmntp- 
man bad given the bottle of lamp oU iasteaii of w botaa 
filled with iheriy and water. Johnstone asked Mundea 
whr be bad not given him a hint of the mislake. and 
Manden replied, “ There waa such a gloriou rear ai tbo 
facies 1 made, that 1 had not the heart }o spoS it.'*— 
TheutrteM Arucdofei. 

Obadiah Prim, a canting knavish 
hypocrite; one of the four guardians of 
Anne Lovely the heiress. Colonel Feign- 
well personates Simon Pure, and obtains 
the Quaker’s consent to his marriage with 
Anne Lovely.—Mrs. Cenllivrc, A Bold 
Stroke for a Wtfe (1717), 

Obermaxm, the impersonation of 
high moral wortli without talent, and 
the tortures endured by the consciousness 
of this defect.—Etienne Pivert de Sen'- 
ancour, Obermann (1804). 

Oberon, king of the fairies, quarrelled 
with his wife Titania abuut a “change¬ 
ling” which ObPron wanted for a page, 
but Titania refused to give up. Oberon, 
in revenge, anointed her eyes in sleep 
with tlie extract of “ Love in Idleness,” 
the effect of which was to make the 
sleeper in love with the first object 
beheld on waking. Titania hap^ned 
to see a country bumpkin, wliom J^ck 
had dressed up with an ass’s head. 
Oberon came upon her while she was 
fondling the clown, spiinkled on her an 
antidote, and she was so ashamed of her 
folly that she readily consented to give 
up the boy to her spouse for his page.— 
Shakespeare, Midseanmer Bight's Dream 
(1692). 

Oberon the Pay, king of Mommur„ 
a humpty dwarf, three feet high, of 
angelic face. lie told sir Huon that 
the Lady of the Hidden Isle {Cephaloniay 
married Neptanebus king of Egypt, by 
whom she hod a son named Alexander 
“ the Great.” Seven hundred years later 
she had another son, Oberon, by Julius 
Caesar, who stopped in Oephalonia on 
his way to Thessaly. At bitih of 
Oberon, the fairies bestowed their gifts 
on him. One was insight into men's 
thoughts, and another was the power of 
transporting himself instantaneously to 
any place. At death, he made Huon tU» 
successor, and was borne to paradise.-- 
Huon de Bordeaux (a romance). 

Obertbal {Count), lord of DordnechitL 
near the Meuse. When Bertha, one d 
his vassals, asked permission to marrr 
John of Leyden, the count withheld fus 
consent, as he designed to make Butbn . 
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tus mijitroBa. This drove John into re¬ 
bellion, and he joined the anabaptists. 
The count fras taken prisoner by Gio'na, 
a (Bscarded servant, but was liberated by 
John. When John was crowned prophet- 
kin^r, the count entered the banquet-hall 
to arrest him, and perished with him in 
the flames Bf we burninf; palace.—^Meyer¬ 
beer, Le FrojphMe (opera, 1849). 

Obi. Amoni; the negroes of the West 
Indies, ** Obi *’ is the name of a magical 
power, supposed to alfect men with all 
the curses of an “ evil eye.” 

Obl-Woman {An), an African sor¬ 
ceress, a worshipper of Mumbo Jumbo. 

Obi'dah, a young man who meets 
with various adventares and misfortunes 
allegorical of human life.—Dr. Johnson, 
The Ranker (1750-2). 

Obid'icut, the fiend of lust, and one 
of the five which possessed “poor Tom.” 
—Shakespeare, King Lear, act iv. sc. 1 
(1606). 

0*Brallaglian {Sir CallaqJian), “a 
wild Irish soldier in the Prusbian aruiy. 
His miUtary humour makes one fancy ho 
was not only bom in a siege, but that 
UellOna had been his nurse, Mars his 
srhoolmaater, and the Furies his play¬ 
fellows” ^ict i. 1). He is the succcsslul 
suitor of Charlotte (Joodchild.—Macklin, 
Low d-fo-moefe (1759). 

0*Brieu, the Irish lieutenant under 
captain Savage.—Captain Marryat, Fcter 
Sunple (1883). 

Observant Friars, those friars 
who observe the rule of St. Francis: to 
abjure books, land, house, and chapel, 
to live on alms, dress in rags, feed on 
scraps, and sleep anywhere. 

Obsid'ian Stone, the lapis Ohsidia'- 
>ius of Pliny {Nat, Hist., xxxvi. 67 and 
xxxvii. 76). A black diaphanous stone, 
discovered by Obsidius in EUiiopi.!. 

For with Obvldian itono 'twoa chiefly line*] 

Sir W. Daveiuuit, (hnUlbett, U. 0 (dikit 1618), 

Obstinate, an inhabitant of the City 
of Destruction, who advised Christian to 
retam to his mmily, and not run on a 
wild-goose chase. Banyan, Filtjrm's 
Progress, L (1678). 

Obstinate as a Breton, a French 
proverbial phrase. 

Oocarion, the mother of Furor; an 
WJt wrinkled old hag, lame of one foot. 
Her h^ was bald behind, but in front 
•me bad s few hoary locks. Siif Guvon 


seiaed hen gagged her, and bound her.— 
Spenser, Fairy Queen, ji. 4 (1590). 

Ooe'ana, an ideal republic, on the 
plan of Plato’s AtlatUis. It represents 
the author’s notion of a model com¬ 
monwealth.—James Harrington, Oceana 
(1656). 

Ochiltree {OldEdic), a king’s bedes¬ 
man or blue-gown. Edie is a garrulous, 
kind-hearted, wandering beggar, who 
assures Mr. Lovel that the supposed ruina 
>f a Roman camp is no such thing. The 
old bedesman delighted "to dannder 
down the burnsides and green shaw<«.” 
He is a well-drawn character.—Sir W. 
Scott, T/te Antiquary (time, George III.). 

Oenus (The Rope of), profitless labour. 
Oenus IS represented os twisting with 
unwearied diligence, a rope, which on ass 
cats as fast ns it is made. The allegory 
signitics that Oenus worked hard to com 
money, yv hich his wife spent by her ex¬ 
travagance. 

Octa, a mountain from which the 
Latin poets say the sun rises. 

Octavo (2 s?//.), the son of Arganto 
(2 SI//.), Duiing the absence of his 
laOier, Octave iell in love with Hya- 
emthe daughter of Gdronte, and married 
her, suppohing her to be the daughter 
of sigmor Pandolphe of Tarentum. Hie 
father wanted him to marry tlic daughter 
of his friend Gcronle, but Octave would 
not listen to it. It turned out, however, 
that the daughter of Pandolphe and the 
d<iughter of Guronte were one and the 
same person, for Gdronte had assumed 
the name of Pandolphe while he lived in 
Tarentum, and his wife and daughter 
stayed behind after the father went to 
live at Naples.—Molibre, Les Fourberies 
dc Scapin (1671). 

In the English version, called The 
Cheats of Scamn, by Thomas Otway, 
Octave is called "Octavian,” Arganto 
is called “Thrifty,” Uyacinthe is colled 
" Clara,” and (jeronte is " Gripe.” 

Octavian, the lover of Floranihfi. 
He goes mad because he fancies that 
Floranthd loves another; but Koqne, a. 
blunt, kind-hearted old man, assures him 
that dofia Floranth4 is true to him, and 
induces him to return home.—Colman. 
the younger, 27ie Mountaineers (1793). 

Octavian, the English form of "Octave” 
(2 syL), in Otway's Cheats of Scaping 
(See OcTAva.) 
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Oota'ViOt the supposed husband of 
JacinOui. I'nis Jaciutna was at one time 
contxftcted to don Henrique, but Violantc 
<4 ^ 1 .) passed for don Henrique’s wife.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Hlpanuh 
^Curate ( 1622 ). 

OciaviOf the betrothed of donna Clara. 
—Jephson, Two Sb'iTujt to yvur Jloic 
< 1792 ). 

Octer, a sea-captain in (he rcifcn of 
king Alfred, who traversed the hTorwegiou 
ntountoinB, and sailed to the Dwina in 
the north of Uiissm. 

Tb« Baxon i»a) ing ail, in Alfnvl s ik>\« t i Ini n ikh, 

Our RncUsh Otter fnit u ni.it tn sui a„,>iii 

I)n>tou, Po'yoUnu I, xiY 

O’Cutter (< 7 a^>Zam), n ndiciiloui; 
Irish captain, licfnended by lady 1 reo- 
love and lord Trinket. Ho s[>p.iks witli 
a great brogue, and interlaido- Jus sitccoli 
with sen teinis,—Geoige CoJman, 'Jtu 
Jealous Wt/c ( 170 T). 

Oo^'ypUS, son of Podaliriiis .'iid 
Astasia, noted for his sticnglli, .igm \, 
and beauty. ()(■>pus used tojui .it tlii 
gout, and the goddess of tliat 
caused lum to suherfioiu it for esu.— 
Lucian. 

Od^ the dormitory of the sultan’s 
seraglio. 

It vas a fiiarloui chain her fOJa Is 

The TurkIkh UU«}, and iu<i^«.d lound tlie wail 

Wue Louebes. 

li}Ton, Ifon Juan, si 61 (ISSl). 

Odalisque, in Turke\, one of the 
female Haves in the sultan’s harem 
(odahk, Ai.ib]c, “a chamber comiianion,” 
odd, “ a chamber 

Ite went forth with the lovely od.ill«|iicg 

Biioii, Ihtn Juan. si. LU (1831) 

Odd Numbers. Among the 
Chinese, heaven is odd, earth is eun ; 
heaven is rouml, earth is si/mtie. 'I'he 
numbers 1 , 3 , 6 , 7 , 9 , belong to t/u/w 
(“heaven”); but 2 , 4 , G, 8 , 10 , btiloiig 
to-yt« (“earth”).—Rev. Mr. Edkins. 

Ode (Prince of the), Pierre dc Ronsard 
( 1524 — 1585 ). 

Odoar, the venerable abbot of St. 
Ftiiz, who sheltered king Rodeiick after 
ins dethronement. — Southey, lioderici. 
last of the Ooths, iv. ( 1814 ). 

\* Southey sometimes makes (he 
Wtd Odoar' [O'.fforl, and sometimes 

0'dmx(!^Sf/L),e,ff.z * 

SMtsSkiissi&liLi- 


0*Do!h'erty (Sir Morgan)^, a pseui- 
donym of W. Alninnn, LL.D., in JOa/A* 
wood'd JUagazinc (1510-1842). 

0*Doiio]iue*s White Harses. 
The boatmen ot Killamcy so call those 
waves which, on a windy day, come 
crested with foam. The eepirit of 
O'Dimohuo is sup|K>&ed to glide over the 
lake of Killamcy cvciy May-day on his 
favourite while horse, to the sound of 
unearthly music. 

_ Odori'eo, a Biscayan, to whom Zer- 
bi'no commits Ib.ibclla. He proves a 
traitor, and tries to doGle her, but is 
interrupted in his base endeavour. 
Ahnorno defies him to single comlMit, 
and he is delivered bound to Zerbino, 
vlio condemns him, in punishment, to 
nttond on Uabiina lor twelve months, as 
Jiei ’squire, lie accepts the charge, but 
hangs Gabnn-i on an elm, and is himself 
hung by Alnionio to tlic same tree.—• 
Ano'jto, Orlaiido Jr'ui mo (iold). 

Odour of Sanctity. To die “in 
the odour of sanctity ” did not mean 
‘•imply in “ good repute.” It was a 
] icvalcnt notion that the dead body of 
.1 saint pobilivcly emitted a sweet¬ 
smelling savour, and the dead body of 
the unbapti/od an offensive smell. 

lIiMi ho micito off I n Vieod, and theroaithall eunaa 
stench out of Hie body whtn the soul deputed, lo that 
Ibere imtht nidjody abide till aoiiUf So was the colpse 
h id an i> and buihd in ii wood, bccou c he was a panun. 
. . . TIun the haughty piiiiee •viid iiiilo sir Pollmedet, 
"Hcic hue le «eeii thi<i dm n meat miincle by sir Cona- 
brin, nhit savour tbero wrk> nheii the soul depart^ fmm 
the iKdy Ihcreroie we leqiine you lor to taka Uieboly 
liaptJipi upon you [iAut ta/u u you dU, you map die fnthe 
odour ot vinotitu, and nut, liAi tit < oituMn, iutho dis- 
exiour of Oir ttiibujiftsitil — feir 1. Malory, ttmorv of 
Prtneo AHkur, li lit (wrO). * 

When sir ik>rs and his fellows come to sir laaneelot'* 
bed, they found him staik dead, . . and the swigetest 
savour .iboiit bun thil ever they sinelled [TMiieifttho 
odour 0 / tanauy h^Jltuory of Muet Arthur, UL 178. 

Odours for Food. Plutoreh, 
Pliny, and divers other ancients tefil US 
of a nation in India that lived only upon 
pleasing odouib. Democ'ritos lived 
several days together on the mere effluvia 
of hot bread.—Dr. John Wilkins fl614' 
1672). ' 

0*Dowd (Cornelius), the pseudonym 
of Charles James Lever, in Biaokwows 
Magazine (1809-1872). 

Odyssoy. Homer’s epie. recopBng 
the adventures of Odysseus (Uiynsmia 
his Toya^ home from Troy. 

Book J. The poem opens in tiie t^f***** 
of Calypso, with a complaint amiiinst 
Heptune and CJalypso for preventbig ^ 
xetum of Odysseus (8 «yl«) to IttuuMi* 


omssEt. c 


II. Telemachos, tbe son of Odysseus, 
starts in seardi of hia father, accom- 
pani^ Pallas in tho ^sq of Mentor. 

IXI. Goes to Pylos, to consult old 
Nestor, and 

lY, IB 'sent by him to Sparta; where 
he is told Iff Menel&oa that Odysseus is 
detamed in uie island of Calypso. 

V. In toe mean tone, Odysseus leaves 
toe island, and, being shipwrecked, is cast 
on toe shore of Fh^cia, 

VI. Where Nausicaa, the king’s 
daughter, finds him asleep, and 

’ifll. Takes him to the court of her 
father Alcinbos, who 

VIII. Entertains him hospitably. 

IX. At a banquet, Odysseus relates Itis 
adventures since ho startcil from Tmy. 
Tells about the Lotus-eaters and the 
(Velops, with his adventures in the cave 
of Pojyphemos. He tells how 

X. The wind-god gave him the winds 
in a bag. In the island of Circe, be says, 
his crew were changed to swine, but 
Mercury gave him a herb called Mrdy, 
whito disenchanted them. 

XI. He tells the king how he de¬ 
scended into hadgs; 

XII. Gives an account of the syrens j of 
Seylla and Chorybdis; and of his being 
cast on the island of CMypso. 

XIII. Alcinoos gives Odysseus a ship 
which conveys him to Ithhea, where he 
assumes toe disguise of a beggar, 

XIV. And is lodged in toe bouse of 
EumoQOB, a faithful old domestic. 

XV. Telemachos, having returned to 
Ithaca, is lodged in the same bouse, 

XVI. And becomes known to his 
father. 

XVII. Odysseus goes to his palace, is 
recognised his dog Argos ; but 

Xvlll. The beggar Iros insults him, 
and Odysseus bre^s his jaw-bone. 

XIX, While bathing, toe returned mon¬ 
arch is recognised by a scar on his leg; 

XX. And whim be enters his palace, 
becomes an eye-witness to the disorders 
of the court, and to toe way in which 


can bend Odysseus’s bow. None can do 
so. but the stranger, who bends it with 
efse. Goncealment is no longer possible 
Of deshobie; 

XXI L He foils on. toe suitors hip and 


J OFPA’S DYKE. 


CEa'gxian Harpist (TAe), Os* 
phens son of CEa'gros and Cm'lidpg. 

€ ■ • CftQ BO 1 mm 

Tima tbe flarce walken of tbe wttdemaiH, 

Ttuui that OiAfrlatk harptit, for vhon Sty 
Tigorg with hunger pined luid left their piw. 

Wm. Brown;, JMutmUa'$ Pattoraitt t. (ISIS). 

GB'dipos (in Latin (S’dtpus), son of 
Laius and Jocasta. The most mournful 
tale of classic story. 

This talc has furnished toe subject 
matter of several tragedies. In Greek 
we have (Edipm Tyrannus and CSdipus at 
Colonusy by Soph'ocles. In French, 
CEKijv, by bomei* (1659); (Edim^ by 
Voltaire (1718); chez AdrrwU, by 

J. F. Duels (1778); (Edipe Eoi and (Edipe 
a ColonCi by Chenier; etc. In Engliah, 
(Edipuii, by Dryden and Lee. 

GUno'ne (3 syl.), a nymph of mount 
Ida, who had the gift or prophecy, and 
told her husband, Paris, that his voyage 
to Greece would involve him and ms 
country (Troy) in ruin. When the dead 
bo<ly of old Priam’s son Was laid at her 
feet, she stabbed herself. 

Hither come at noon 
Mournful CEnuiid, waintering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her pluyniato on tlie hiUi 

Teniiyauu, iZnom. 

**■'' Kalkbrcnner, in 1804, made this 
the subject of on opera. 

CBno'pian, father of Mcr'opfi, to 
whoin^ tlie giant Orion made advances. 
(Enopian, imwilling to give his daughter 
to him, put out toe giant’s eyes in a 
drunken fit. 

Orion... • 

Reeled u of yoro beside Uio sea. 

When blinded by (Bnoplou 

longfellow, fho Occultattoii nf Orion. 

CBto'an Knight (The). Her'cnl^sis 
so called, because he burnt himself to 
death on mount OSta or (Etiea, in Thessaly. 

So also did that great (Etean knight 

Fur bu lore's sake hli lion's skin undight. 

Spenser, Pairj/ Queen, t. 8 (1866). 

Offa, king of Mercia, was the son of 
ThingferUi, and the eleventh in descent 
from Woden. Thus; JWoden, (1) tos son 



It ncogiBixed by bis wile; 
■K^V. Visits 'Sito old frtoer Laertfis; 
sad toe ^uem ends. 


father. His daughter, Eadbuxga, married 
Bertric king of the west Saxons; and 
after the death of her husband, she went 
to toe court of kipg (Tharlemame. OfiEa 
reigned thirty-nine years (755-794). 

Ofih'a a dyke from BSachtov 

to Flintshire, repaired by Ofhi king 
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Metcia, and used m a rough boundary of 
his territory. Asser, however, says: 

ThtnvM la ICwd* Ca.b 8SS) m certain valiant king 
me toved by aU the Idnn and ncighbounng etatoa 
wottikL Hla name wiaOllk. He It was wbo bad the great 
mnpart made bom sea to sea between Britain and Men.U 
—IM ^Affrtd (ninth niitury) 

«Wk. , , to keen the Britons back. 

* Oeet up that m^tjr mound ot eighty miles in lengtbi 
Athwart from sea to sea. 

Drayton, yolyotbinfi, Ix (ISIS). 


O’Flaherty (i>snnis), called “ major 
O’Flaherty.” A soldier, says ho, is “no 
livery for a knave,” and Ireland is “not 
the country of dishonour.” The major 

K court to old lady Rusport, but when 
itects her dishonest purposes in brib¬ 
ing her lawyer to make away with sir 
Ouver’s will, and cheatmg Chariei Dudlej' 
of his fortune, he not on]> abandons his 
suit, but exposes her dishonesty.—Cum¬ 
berland, T/io TV'esi Indian (1771). 


king of Basan, Thus saith the 

rabbis: 

The height of Ms etaturo was S1,0Til cubits [nn/ify tit 
mites t Ue used to drink wntrr ftom the ilouds, and 
toast fish by holding them Iwfoio the orb of the sim He 
esked Noah to taka turn into tho ark, but Noah aould 
nob When the flood was at its deeiiest, it diil not n (toll 
to tho knees of tills giant Og lived sOOO years, and thou 
was be ihun by the band of Mo<i«.v. 

Hofces WM hinl^elf ten cubits in sUtjra f/lftein jtft], 
and be took a spear ton cubits long, and tlirew It Uii 
cubits high, and yet It only readied the heel of Ug ... 
Wfaen dead, his body readied ae far as tlie rivor Nile, in 

^^^s mother was Tmae, a daughter of Adam Her flngere 
were two cubitolong [one yard I and on each finger slia 
had two ebary Batls, bbe was devoured by wild be.ists — 
Manudt. 

In the satire of Absalom and AUiitophel^ 
by Dryden and Tate, Thomas bhadu ell, 
who wds a very large man, is called 
“Og.” 

O'gler the Dane, one of the pala¬ 
dins of the Charlemagne epoch. "VVlicn 
100 years old, Morgue the fay took 
him to the island of Av'alon, “ hard by 
the terrestrial paradisegave him a 
ring which restored him to ripe manhood, 
a crown which made him forget his past 
life, and introduced him to king Arthur. 
Two hundred years afterwards, she bent 
him to defend France from the paynims, 
who had invaded it; and having routed 
the invaders, he returned to Avalon again. 
—Ogier le Danois (a romance). 

In a pack of French cards, Ogier the 
Bane is knave of spades. Ills exploits 
axe related in the Chansons do Geste: he is 
introduced by Ariosto in Orlando Furioso^ 
and by Morris in his Earthly Faradise 
(** August 

Ogier's Smrds^ CurtOna (“thocutter”) 
and SatiVB<nne. 

Ogiet^eMwset FapUlon. 


Ogle (Miss), friend of Mrs. Backet: 
she 18 very jealous of young gills, ana 
even of Mrs. Racket, because die .waa 
some six years her junior.—Mrs. Cowley, 
The Felloe Stratagem (1780). 

O'gleby (Lord), an old fop, vidn to 
excess, but good-natured withal, and 
quite the slave of the fair sex, were they 
but young and fair. At the <m[e of 70, 
his lordship fancied himself an Adonis, 
notwithstanding his qualms and his rheu¬ 
matism. He required a great of 
“ brushing, oiling, screwing, and winding 
up before ho appeared in public,” but, 
when fully mode up, was game for the 

E ait of “ lover, rake, or fine gentleman.” 

ord Ogleby.mado his bow to Fanny 
Sterling, and promised to make her a 
countess; but the young lady had been 
privately married to Lovewell for four 
months.—Column and Garrick, Tho Clan¬ 
destine MaiTiage (1766). 

No one eoulit deliver inii.h a duiogtie os ta fonnd la 
“lord Ogleby” and m ‘ dr Peter Teazle" (School/or 
Sotindal, ShcridiinJ with vuch point as Thomas 
U730-130CJ —Lt/e of Shm Idan 

O'gri, giants who fed on human flesh. 

O’G^roat (John), with his two brothers, 
Malcolm and Gavin, settled in Caithness 
in the leign of James IV, The families 
lived togeidier in harmony for a time, and 
met once a year at John’s house. On one 
occasion a dispute arose about precedency 
—who was to take the head of the table, 
and who was to go out first. The old 
man said he would settle the question at 
the next annual muster; accordingly he 
made as many doors to his house as were 
were families, and placed his guests at a 
round table. 

*#* The legend is sometimes told some¬ 
what differently (see p. 498). 

Oig M’Combich (Eobin) or M’Gre- 
gor, a Highland drover, who quarrels 
with Harry Wakefield an English drover, 
about a pasture-field, and stabs him. 
Being tried at Carlisle for murder, Robin 
is condemned to death.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Tao Drovers (time, George Ill.). 

Oina-Morub daughter of Mal- 
Orchol king of Fufirfed (a Scandinavian 
island). Ton-Thormod asked her in mar¬ 
riage, and being refused by the )biher, 
made war upon him. Fingiu Sent his son 
Ossian to tho aid of Mal-Brchol, and he 
took Ton-Thormod prisoner. The kin£ 
now offered Ossian hu daughter to wife, 
but the warrior^biud discovered that fiie 
lady had given her heart to Ton-Thomiod $ 
whexcupon he resigned his ebum, and 
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brou^it Abont a bappy reconciliation.— 
(b^an, 

Oith'ona» daughter of Nuhth, be¬ 
trothed to Gaul son of Momi, and the 
day of their marriage was fixed; but 
before the time arrived, Fin^al sent for 
Gaul to aid him in an expedition against 
the Britons. Gaul promised Oithona, if 
he survived, to return by a certain day, 
Lathmon, the brother of Oithona, was 
c^d away from homo at the same time, 
to attend his father on an expedition ; so 
the damsel was left alone in Dunlatlimon. 
It was now that Dnnrommath lord of 
Uthal (one of the Orkneys) came and 
carried her off by force to Trom'athon, a 
desert island, where he concealed her in 
a cave. Gaul returned on the day ap¬ 
pointed, heard of the lape, sailed for 
Trom'a&on, and found the lady, who 
told him her tale of woe; but scarcely 
had she ended when Dunroinmath entcrod 
the cave willi his followers. Gaul in¬ 
stantly fell on him, and slew him. Wliile 
the bktl was raging, Oithona, nrrajed 
as a warrior, rushed into tlie thickest of 
the fight, and was slain. When Gaul had 
cut off the head of Dunrommutb, he s<ftv 
what he thought a youth dying of a 
wound, and taking off the helmet, per¬ 
ceived it was Oithona. She died, and 
Gaol returned disconsolate to Dunlalh- 
mon.—Ossian, Oithona. 

O, IBLf all correct. 

“You aro giiito now, a«id «e bIiiU be olT in a 
minute," Hnrr} " Iho dooi h lotkid, and tiu (.iiiiid 
0. H. Buxton, Jennie aj the /'/‘uieot, in JOJ 

Okba. one of the sorcerers in the cji\ os 
of Dora-Daniel “under the roots of (he 
ocean." It was decreed by fate that one 
of the race of Hodei'raU (3 syl.) would 
be fatal to the sorcerers; so Okba u .is 
sent forth to kill the whole race both 
loot and branch. He succeeded in cutting 
off eight of them, but 'fhal'aba contrived 
to escape. Abd^dar was sent to hunt 
down the survivor, nut was hiuisell killed 
by a simoom. 

*' Curse on thee, Okba I ” Khawia cried. . .. 

“ Okba, wert thou weak of hewtf 
Okba, Wort tbou blind of eye t 
Tliy fate and oun were on the lot. . 

Tbou tuut let ehp the rcuu of Destiny. 

Cane thee, curw tbee, Okba t ” 

Southey, Jlmhiba the tMtroj/tr, 11,7 P7S7). 

0|jC6ail (Lieutenant), a quondam 
admirer of Mrs. Ma^aret Bertram of 
Bingleside.—Sir W. Scott, <xuy Manner- 
(time, George U.), 

Olftve, brother of Noma, and grand¬ 
father of Hinua <md Brenda TroiU—Sir 
W. Scott, m PiraU (time, William III.). 


Old reatored to Youth. 

The followmg means ore etficaeious:— 

The foniaine de jouvence, “cui fit rajo- 
venir la gent;" the fountain of Bi'mini; 
the river of juvcscence at foot of 
Olympus; the dancing water, presented 
by prince Chery to Foirstar; the broth of 
Medea, etc. 

We are also told of grinding old men 
into young. Ogier, at 100 years old, was 
restored to the vigour of manhood by a 
ring given him by Morgue the fay. And 
Ilebfi had the power of restoring youth 
and beauty to whom she chose. 

Old Bags. John Scott, lord Eldon , 
so called because he carried home with 
him in sundry bags tlic cases pending his 
judgment (1751-1838). 

Old Bona Fide (2 syl.), Louis XIV. 
(1638, 16(13-1715). 

Old Curiosity Shop (The), a tale 
by C. Dickeus (1840). An old man, 
having run through his fortune, opened 
a curiosity shop in order to earn a lnri.ig, 
and brought up a granddaughter, named 
Nell [Trent], 14 ye-irs of age. The child 
w.as the darling of the old man, but 
deluding himself with the hope of making 
a fortune by gaming, be lost everything, 
and went foith, with the child, a beggar. 
Their wanderings and arlvcnturcs are 
recounted till they reach a quiet country 
village, ulicrc the old clergyman gives 
them a cotbigc to live in. Here Nell soon 
dies, and the grandfatlicr is found dead 
ujion licr grave. The mam character 
next to Nell is that of a lad ntflned Kit 
[Nubbles], employed in the curiosity 
shop, who adored Nell as “an angel.” 
This boy gets in the service of Mr. Gar¬ 
land, a genial, benevolent, well-to-do 
man, in the suburbs of T.ondon; but 
Quilp hales the lad, and induces Brass, n. 
solicitor of Bevis Marks, to put a i)6 
bank-note in the boy’s hat, and then 
accuse him of theft. Kit is tried, and 
condemned to transportation, but the 
villainy being exposed by a girl-of-all- 
work nicknamed “ITie Marchioness," 
Kit is liberated and restored to his place, 
and Quilp drowns himself. 

Old Cutt^ Soaxues (1 syl,), the 
fairy of the mine. 

Old Fox {The), marshal Soult; so 
called from his strategic abilities and 
never-failing resources (1769-1851). 

Old Qib., Gibraltar Rock. 

Old Glory, sir Francis Burdett; so 
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called by the radicals, because at oqo 
thtte he was their leader. In his latter 
years sir Francis joined the tones (1770- 
1644). 

Old Grog, admiral Edward Vernon; 
BO called from his wearing a grograin 
coat in foul weather (1681-1757). 

Old Harry, tlie dc\il. The Hebrew 
setr/m (“hairy ones”) is translated “ do\ ils” 
in Zcv, xvii. 7, probably meaning “ he- 
goats.” ' 

Old Hickory. Gencial Andrew 
Johnson was so culled in 1813. lie was 
first called “Tough,” then “Tough as 
Hickory,” then “Hickory," and lasstly 
“Old Uickorj'.” 

Old Humphrey, the pseiulonym 
of George Mogridge of London (dieil 
1851). 

Old Maid {The), a faice by Mutpliy 
(1761). Mi'.s Harlow is tlio “rdd mind," 
aged 45, living w ith her brotln r and his. 
bride a beautiful young woman of 2.J. 
A young man of fortune, having been 
them at iJanclagh, falls in lo\e with the 
younger ladj; and, inquinng thviniames, 
IS told they arc “ Mrs. and Mi*»s llailoiv.” 
He takes it for granted that the elder 
lady is the mother, and the y ounger the 
daughter; so asks permission to ju} his 
addresses to “Miss Harlow.” The re¬ 
quest is granted, but it tin ns out that the 
young man meant Mrs. Harlow, and tho 
worst of the mutter is, tliat the cider 
spinster was engaged to be married to 
captainjCapc, but turned him olE tor the 
younMr man; and, when the mistake 
was discovered, was left like tho last lose 
of summer to “pine on the stem,” for 
neither felt inclined to pluck and vear 
the flower. 


Old Msiids, a eomedy by S. KnqAvlcs 
0841). Tlie “old maids" arc lady 
Blanche and lady Anne, two young ladies 
who resolve to die old maids. Their 
zesolntioDs, however, arc but ropes of 
sand, for lady Blanche falls in love with 
colonel Blount, and lady Anne with sir 
Hbtilip Brilliant. 

Old Man (An), sir Francis Bond 
Head, hart., who published his BiMles 
from the Brunnen of j^as&au under this 
fignature (1798- ). 

Old Man Eloquent (The), Isoc'- 
the orator. The defeat of the 
Atb e o i ans at(3ieronm'Ahad such an effect 
on Ids sjiirito, that he languished and 
diedl within four days, in the year 
fChifiage. 


OLD MORTALI^TV. 

.. . thAtiibboneltvMwr > 

At Cheran^a, fatal to Ubvtar, 

Klllsd wHh regp^ that Old Man Bbewtsa 

MtttOn, SiMMiM. It. 

Old Man of Hoy (The), atall pillar 
of old red conglomerate in me idand of 
Hoy. The softer parts have been wa^ed 
away by the action of the waves. 

Old Man of tlie Mountain, 
Hassan-ben-Subah, sheik al Jobal; also 
called subah of Nishqpour, the founder 
of the band (1090). Two‘letters are 
inserted in Rymer's Fcedera by Dr. Adam 
Ciurke, the editor, said to be written by 
this sheik. 

AloadJin, “ prmre of the Assasdns ” 
(thirteenth century). 

Old Man of the Sea (The), a mon¬ 
ster which contrn cd to get on tlie back of 
Sindbad the sailor, and refused to dis¬ 
mount. Sindbad at length made him 
drunk, and then sliook him oft .—Arabian 
Nvjhts (“Sindbad the S.ailor," fifth 
voyage). 

Vid Man of f/ic Sea (The), Phorcus. 
He had tiirco daughters, with only one 
eye and ono tooth between ’em ,—Greek 
Mijtholotji,. 

Old Manor-House (The), a novel 
by Charlotte Smith. Mrs. Itayland is the 
lady of the manor (1793). 

Old Moll, the bqautiful daughter of 
.lohn Ovcnc nr Audery (contracted into 
Overs) a miserly ferryman. “Old 
Moll" is It standing toast with the parish 
officers of St. Mary Overs’. 


Old Mortality, the best of Scott’s 
historical novels *(1816). Morton is the 
best of Ills young heroes, and serves as 
foil to the fanatical and 
The two clanses of 


an excellent 
gloomy Burley. 


actors, viz., the brave and dissolute 


cavaliers, and the resolute oppressed 
covenanters, are di^wn in bold reli^. 
The most striking incidents aie the 
ternblc encounter with Butlqy in Ms 
rocky iaslness; the dejection and anxiety 
of Morton on his return from Holland ; 
and the rural comfort of Caddie Head-* 


rigg’s cottage on the bonks of jhe Glyde, 
with its thin blue smoke among the 
trees, “showing that the evening meal 
'was being made ready." 


OXe Mo^itv olwai'i KppWNd to me tti* HEuiUfta ” 
«r Scott's novels —Thsmb^ li.«W. 

Old Mortality, an itinerant antjqwuyv^ 
whose exaze is to neon the moss 
gravestones, and keep th^ lettetn 
effigies in good oondition.-^ir W. 

Old McrtMity (time, C^les llA. 
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%* Thoprototype ai “ Old Mortality*’ 
vra* Robert Pattersoti, 

OM Noll, Oliver Cromwell (169!)-, 
1698). 

0«l NolTs Fiddler, sir Roger Lcatrangp, 
who played the bass-viol at the mnsical 
parties betd at John llingston’s house, 
where Oliver Cromwell was a constant 
guest. 

Old Rowley^ Charles Tf.; so oalled 
from his favourite race-horse 
1660-1683). 

*„* A. portion of Newmarket racc- 
eOtirse is still called ** Rowley mile." 

Old StO|ie, Heniy Stone, staliury 
and iminter (died 163dj. 

Old Tom, cordial gin. So called 
from Tom (.’hambcil.un (one of the iirm 
of Messrs. Hodge!»’ gin dx'>tillci}), who 
first concocted it. 

Oldboy {Colonel)^ a manly relircd 
officer, fond of his glass, .and not avor-sc 
to a little spice of the Lothario bpirit. 

Lady Mary Oldboify daughtir of lord 
Jessamy anil wife of the colund. A 
sickly nonentity, “ ever complaining,hv (r 
having something the matter with her 
head, back, or legs." Atr.iid of the 
slightest breath of wind, jarred bj a loud 
voice, and incapable of the lea-,t ev¬ 
ert ion. 

Lham Oldhoij, daughter of the colond. 
Sho marries llgrman. 

Jes^amVt son of the colonel and lady 
Mary, An insufferable prig.—Bickti- 
Btafl, Ltontl and (Jiansba. 

Oldbuuk (Jonal^n), Ihe nntiquriiy, 
devoted to the study and aconmuution 
of old coins and medals, etc. lie is 
sarcastic, irritable, and a wom.m-hatcr; 
but kind-hearted, faithful to ins fnends, 
and B humonst. t Sit W. bcott, 'The 
Antiquary (time G^rge III.). 

An ekcallwt temiK‘r, with » alight ilegieo of whncul 
humour, lamping, wit, aud droller), the ni re poignint 
flwt they wore nnttla nidrlceil by the peculiarities of nti 
m hedi^lu'i a aoaudnesa of thought, renSead more 
foroUile by an ooeoaionii] nuaintnesa of oxptcuion —these 
wrs tbo qualities ui which tiio creature of iii) Imagiiut 
my heuerolent and eacelleut old Ineud, 

, merit of na Anttmutri/ at a novel ry^ on the 
fadndtaoto dhUnoialAn of Ohlimrii;, that modn of bla^< 
latter am fioinaSHMinp anUquarits, whose oddities and 
mnnmttqn ant rMt aiid m? ns any of the old trusted 
pan that Jbhn of the Gtrnel micpit have held In bis 
mmiMHh cettim.—OhMnbaha f»flm lAttratu't, U 08d 

1 ' (Rtloai0t3di (J8ir Jbhn^ a drama by 
Authoay Mandayu(1600). This play 

•App^irtd wi0i of Shakespeare 

% the title*page. 

: Od^trori^ of Oldworih Oaks, a 


wealthy squire, liberally educated, venr 
hospitable, benevolent, humoroua, aatl 
whimsical. IIo bring) up Maria “the 
maul of the Oaks" as his ward, but sho 
is his d.aughter and heiress.—J. Ilurgovnc. 
The Mind of the Oaks (1779). 


Olifant, tho horn of Roland or 
Orl.ondf). This hoin and the sword 
“ Dunnda'na" were buried with the 
hero. Turpin tells us in his Chronicle 
that Charlem.ogne heard the blare of this 
horn at the distance of eight miles. 


Ohfant (Dmil), a kinsman of lady 
Margaret 'Ucllcndcii, of the Tower of 
Tillietiidicm.—Sii W. Scott, Old Mar- 
taliti/ ^timc, ChiuJes II.). 


Olifaunt (Loid Nujid), of Glenvar- 
loch. Oil goni,' to court to present 
a potihoii to .[.lines I,, ho aroubod the 
dislike of the duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Oalgxrno giie him the cut direct, 
.and Nig( I struck him, but was obliged to 
seek Tflugo m AI<«,itia. After various 
ad\ enl iiiea, he married Margaict Ram»ay, 
the MiatUimaker’s daughter, and obtained 
tlio titl-'-dccds of hi-, estates.—Sir W. 
hcott, Ihe fortunes 0 / Nitjel (time, James 


Olim'pia, thcuifeof Ilireno, uncom- 
piomiiiag 111 love, and relentless m hate, 
—^iino^to, Orlamlo Fnno'^ (1.51C). 


Olm'jniif a proud Rutiuin lady of high 
nank. Whrn liume wai s.acked by Bour¬ 
bon, bhc tlcw for refuge to the high altar 
0 * St. Peter’s, v\ here she clung to a golden 
cross. On the advance of certain soldiers 
III the army of Bourbon to seize licr, she 
cast the huge cross from its stand, and as 
it iell it crushed to death the foremost 
soldier. Others then attempted to seiiie 
her, when Arnold dispersed them and 
rescued the lady; but the proud beauty 
would not allow the foe of her country to 
touch her, and Hung herself from the high 
altar oi» the pavement. Apparently life¬ 
less, she was borne oflP; but whether she 
recovered or not we are not informed, as 
the drama was never finished.—Byron, 
The Dejormed Transformed (1821). 

_ Olindo, the lover of Sophronia. Alo- 
dine_ king of Jerusalem, at the advice 
of his magicians, stole an image of the 
Virgin, and set it tip jw a palladium in 
the chief mosque. During ike night it was 
carried off, and ^e king, unable to dis¬ 
cover the thief, ordered all his Christian 
subjects to bo put to death. To prevent 
this massacre, Bophroniadelivored up htr« 
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self as the ^rpetrator of the deed, wd 
OUndo, heanns thereof, went to the king 
and declared Sophronla innocent, as he 
himself had stolen the image. The king 
commanded both to be put to death, but 
by the intercession of Clorinda they were 
\joth set freet—Tasso, 

\i. (1676). 

Oliphant or Ollyphont, the twin- 
brother of Argan'tfi the giantess. Their 
fatiier was Typhmus, and their mother 
Euth.—Spenser, Faery Qiwtn, iii. 7, 11 
(1590). 

Olive, emblem of peace. In Greece 
and Rome, those who desired jieace used 
to carry an olive branch in their hand 
(see Gen, viii. 11). 

reaoe sitting under licr olire, and slurring the dajs gone 
hgr. 

Tennyson, J/aud, J. I. 9 (18S^>). 

Olive Tree (TAe), emblem of Athens, 
in memory of the famous dispute between 
Minerva (the patron goddess of Atlieno) 
and Neptune. Both deities wished to 
found a city on the same spot; and 
referring the matter to Jove, the king of 
■gods and men dcciecd that the privilege 
Mioiild be granted to whichever would 
bestow the most useful gift on the future 
inhabitants. Neptune struck the earth 
with his trident, and forth came a war- 
liorse; Miperva produced an olive tree, 
emblem ot peace; and Jove gave the ver¬ 
dict in favour of Minerva, 

Oliver, the elder son of sir Rowland 
de Boy8*[f^wwJ, left in charge of his 
younger brother Orlando, whom he hated 
and tried indirectly to murder. Orlando, 
finding it impossible to live in his 
brother’s house, fled to the forest of 
Arden, where he joined the society of 
the banished duke. One morning, he 
saw a man sleeping, and a serpent and 
lioness bent on making him their prey. 
He slew both the serpent and tiic lioness, 
and then found that the sleeper w'aa his 
brother Oliver. Oliver’s disposition from 
this moment underwent a complete 
change, and he loved his brother as much 
aa he had before hated him. In the 
ferssk tile two brothers met Rosalind 
imd Celia. The former, who was the 
danghter of the banished duke, marri^ 
Orlando; and the latter, who was the 
daughter of the usurping duke, married 
Oliver.o-Shakespeare, ids Toti Lthe It 

nm), 

Oliver and Bowland, the two 


chief paladins of Chiwlemagne. Shako- 
spearo makes the duke of Alen^on say: 

Frobaturt) a omintiyrrtiu) of ran, rwqrSa, 

Kngland all Otitren and Rowlands liiiisd 
During tho time Edward the Third did nlgsv 

I Senrg V/ act i. se. sTuaS). 

Olivers Horae. Fenant d'Kspagne. 

Oiiver'a Sword, Haute-claire. 

Oliver le Dain or Oliotr lo HidMe, 
court barber, and favourite ministmr of 
Louis XI. Introduced by sir W. Scott 
in Quentin J)urward and Anne of Geier- 
stcin (time, Kdward IV.). 

Oliv'ia, a rich countess, whose love 
was sought by Orsino duke of lUyria; 
but having lost her brother, Olivia lived 
for a time in entire seclusion, and in no 
wise reciprocated the duke’s love; in 
consequence of which Viola nicknamed 
her “ Fair Cruelty." Strange as it may 
seem, Olivia fell desperately in love with 
Viola, who was dressed as the duke’s 
page, and sent her a ring. Mistaking 
Sebastian (Viola's brother) for Viola, she 
married him out of hand.—Shakespeare, 
Twelfth Nufht (1614). 

Nmer weie bbakixipeiire’i wordi mora finely giTen Uign 
Iiy Miss M Tree (U)U2 ISbiJin the speech to “ OUvIa,” be¬ 
ginning, ’* Make me j willow cabin at thy gate.''—Tslfouid 
(iSai). 

Olivia, a female Tartuffe (2 eyl.), and 
consummate hypocrite of most unblushing 
effrontery.—Wycherly, The Flam Dealer 
(1677), 

Tho due de Montnusier was the proto- 
tjpe of Wycherly’s ‘‘Mr. Manly" t^e 
“plain dealer,” and of Molibre’s “Misan¬ 
thrope.” 

^ Olivia, daughter of sir James Wood- 
ville, left in charge of a mercenary 
wretch, who, to secure to himself het 
fortune, hliiit her up in a convent in Paris. 
She was rescued by Leontme Croaker, 
brought to England, and became his 
bride.—Goldsmith, The Good-natured 
Man (1768). 

OliviOj the tool of Ludovico, She 
loved Vicentio, but Vicentio was plighted 
to Evadne sister of Colonna. Ludovico 
induced Kvsdne to substitute the king’s 
miniature for that of Vicentio, which WC 
was accustomed to wear. V^en Vicentio 
returned, and found E^'adne wi^ the 
king’s miniature, be believed what Ludo¬ 
vico had told him, that she whs the 
king’s wanton, and he cast her off. Olivia 
repented of her duplicity, and explained 
it all to Vicentio, whereby a reconcilia¬ 
tion took place, and Vicentio mi^ed 
his troth •plights lady *^aoxe 
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mgtinst than 8ijaniiig/*'«-Sliicl| Evadne or 
m Statue (1820). 

'OlmUi “the rosA of Aragon,” was the 
dsnfi^iter of Kuphi'no, a peasant, and 
bride of prince Alonzo of Aragon. The 
king refused to recognize the marriage, 
and, sending his son to the army^ com¬ 
pelled the cortez to pass an act of divorce. 
This brought to a head a general revolt. 
The king was dethroned, and Almagro 
made regent. Almagro tried to make 
Olivia marrj' him; ordered her father to 
the rack, and her brother to death. Mean¬ 
while the prince returned at the head of 
his army, made himself master of the city, 
put down the revolt, and had his mar- 
rii^e duly recognized. Almagro took 
poison and died.—S. Knonlcs, 17te Jioso 
of Arotjon (1842), 

Oli&ia [Primrose], the elder daugh¬ 
ter of the vicar of Wakelicld. She was 
a sort of IIeb6 m beauty, open, sprightly, 
and commanding. Olivia Primrose 
“wished for many lovers," and eloped 
with squire Thornhill. Her father went 
in search of her, and, on his return hopie- 
ward, stopped at a roadside inn, called 
the Harrow, and there found her turned 
out of the house by the landlady. It was 
ultimately discovered that she was legally 
married to the squire.—Goldsmith, I tear 
of Wakefield (1765). 

Olivia de Zuniga, daughter of don 
Csesar. She fixed her heart on having 
.Tulio de Melessina for her husliand, and 
so behaved to all other suitors as to diive 
them away. Thus to don Garcia, she 
^tended to be a termagant; to don 
Vincentio, who was music mad, she pro¬ 
fessed to love a Jew’s-haro above every 
other instmment. At last Julio appeared, 
and her “bold stroke” obtained as its 
reward “the husband of her choice.”— 
Mrs. tCowley, A Bold Stroke for a JIus- 
band (1782). 

Ollao bard of Cairbar. These bards 
acted as. heralds.—Ossian. 

OllBpod (Comet), at the Galen’s 
Head. An eccentric country apothecary, 
“a jumble of physic and shooting." Dr. 
OUapod is very fond of “ wit,” and when 
be has ssid what he thidks a smart thing, 
he calls attention to it, with “ He! he! 


titters, and cries, “ That’s well I mat’s 
very well 1 Thank you, good sir. I owe 
youotttl” Be is ft regmar rattle; de* 


tails all the scandal of the village; boasts 
of his achievements or misadventures: 
is very mercenary, and wholly Without 
principle.—G. Colman, The Poor Gentle¬ 
man (1802). 

This character is evidently a copi 
of Dibdin’s “doctor Pother” in T&( 
Farmer'i Wife (1780). 

Ol'lomand, an enchanter, who pei 
suoded Ahu'bal, the rebellious brother o' 
Misnar sultan of Delhi, to try by bribery 
to corrupt the troops of the sultan. B'l 
an unlimited supply of gold, he soor 
made himself master of the southern pro 
vinccs, and Misnar marched to give bin 
battle. Ollornand, with 5000 men, went 
in advance and concealed his company ir 
a forest; but Misnar, apprized tliereof b} 
spies, set fire to the forest, and Olio* 
mand was shot by the discharge of hh 
own cannons, fired spontaneously by tht 
flames: “ For enchantment has no powci 
except over those who are first deceivet 
by the enchanter.”—Sir C, Moreli [.1 
Ilidley], Talcs of the Genii (“The En¬ 
chanter’s Tale,” vi., 1751). 


Olof a bridegroom who rod* 
late to collect guests to his wedding. Or 
his ride, the daughter of the erl kin^ 
met him, and invited him to dance 
measure, but sir Olof declined. She thei 
offered him a pair of gold spurs, a sill- 
doublet, And a licap of gold, if he wouli 
dance ni(h her; and when he refused t< 
do so, she struck him “ with an ell 
stroke.” On the morrow, whtsn all th« 
bridal party was assembled, sir Olof wn 
found dead in a wood .—A Danish Leneno 
(Herder). 

Olympia, countess of Holland am 
nife of Uire'no. Being deserted b^ 
Bireno, she was bound naked to a rook In 
pirates, but was delivered by Orlando 
Avho took her to Ireland, where she mar 
ried king Oberto (bks. iv., v.).—Ariosto 
Orlando Furioso (1616). 

Olym'pia, sister to the great-duke < 
Miiscovfa.—^Beaumont and Fletcher, Th 
Loyal Sidyect (1618), 

Olympus, of Greece, was on th 
confines of Macedonia and Thessali 
Here the court of Jupiter was held. 

Olympus, in the dominions of Prestc 
John, was “three days* journey froii 
paradise.” This Tllympus is a corrnp 
form of Almnbo, ike same as Columbi* 
in Ceylon. 
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AH lodiaa tribe of Dacota (United 


Oddetof themlfiMyOmniWliAVBl 

lAll^Uoif, /o tka Jjru)ing Cloud. 

Ombrd'lia, the rival of Smilinda for 
the love of Sharper; “strong as the 
footman, as the master sweet.”—l*opc, 
Eclogues (“ The Basset Table," 1715). 

«One Side. All on one side, like the 
Bridgenorth election. Bridgenortli wos a 
pocket borough in the hands of the Aplcy 
famib'.^ 

One Thing at a Time. This was 
De Witt’s great maxim. 

Itae fninoas He Witt, lieiitg »>'>>«<] hoir lie wu able to 
despatch that inuliUiido ot .itrun. In ahlih beaiui eu- 
KOaed, tqphed, th it lil<« wbolr nit roii'U.'uI in dolriR one 
thing at: a time —Hpu tutor ( ‘ Art of Gruwm.; I.kh') 

O’lN’eal (Shan), leader of the Irish 
insurgents in 1667. Shan O’Neal was 
notonous for profligacy. 

Onei'ssa (3 S?//.), d.aughter of Month 
a well-to-do Bedouin, in love with 
Thal'aba “the destroyer” of sor¬ 
cerers. Thalnba, being raised to the oftlco 
of vizier, married (mcira, bat she died 
on tlie bridal night.—Southey, Thalcdya 
Vie Besirot/er, ii., vii. (1797). 

Oneyda Warrior (The), Outalissi 
(o.o.).—Campbell, Oertrme of Wyoming 
(1809). 

Only (The), Johann Paul Friedrich 
Bichter, called by the Germans J)er Ein~ 
zige, from the unique character of his 
writings. 

Not without renonn haro hb pnnatyrlrta named him 
Jnn Panl der Emelgj, “Jeon rani the Only," ... for 
nrelr, in the whole ilale of literature, no look In vain 
for !u 8 paraOeL—Corijle 

•#* The Italians call Bernardo Accolti, 
an Italian poet of the sixteenth century, 
“ Aretino the Only ” or L' Unuxt Aretino. 

6pen, Ses'ame (3 syl.) I the magic 
words which caused the cave door of the 

forty thieves ” to open of itself. “ Shut, 
SesamS I" were the words which caused it 
to shut. SesamD is a grain, and hence 
Gassim, when he forgot the word, cried, 
“OpCh, Wheat!” “Open, Rye!” “Open, 
Barley I ” but the door obeyed no sound 
Imt “Open, Sesamg!Ara6 ian Nights 
(“ Ali Baba or tibe Forty Thieves”). 

Opmina 0 handkerchief. In whtdi he had a Mmple of 
WmA h* (bowed It me, and imiulred how mm h a laiue 
m eo dir e pf the gipla wm worth. ... 1 told him that, 
MMMlM to Qm pfcMnt pnee, It would be worth one 
tamandr deachMi of lUTer.—.groMoi* Slahu (“The 
(itaMullmbaMhatoir’^.* 

P)^lLeli€^ the young, beautifal, end 
nio^diittghtv of Polo'mus lord chamber- 
to the king of Deomiurk. Hamlet 
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fell in love with her. tmt, Coding merriage 
inconsistent with his views of vengemce 
against “his murderous, adulterous, and 
usurping uncle,” he affected madness; 
and Ophelia was so wrought upon by his 
strange behaviour to her, that her intdiect 

g ave way. In an attempt to ^ther 
owers from a brook, the branch ofa tree 
she was holding snapped, and, falling 
into the water, she was arowned.--^hake- 
spoare, Hamlet (1,»96). 

Tate Wilkinson, speaking of Mw. 
Cibber (Dr. Arne’s daughter, 1710-1766), 
says: “Her features, figure, and singing, 
made her the best * Ophelia’ that ever 
appeared either before or since.” 

Opbiuclius [Of.i,u\kas'], the oopi^ 
stellation Serpentanm. Ophiochus Mt a 
man who holds a serpent (Greek,^ qp%£s) 
in his hands. The constellation is situated 
to the south of ilercfudes; and the prin¬ 
cipal star, called “ Ras Aihogue,” is in ■ 
the man’s head, (lias Alkngw is from 
the Arabic, rds-al-duimod, “uie seriient- 
charmer’s head.”) 

• auan stood 

ITntorrifled, and Uks a (.omet bnrnedi 
TIutt firm tlia.lt.ri,;t>i of Upbiuebus buss 
In th« An tic ^ky ” 

Milton, Paradiio Lott, iL 709 . otc. (IM!^. 

OpMu'sa, island of serpents near 
Crete; called by the Romans Coiubrtrrta. 
The inhabitants were obliged to quit it, 
because the snakes were so abundant. 
Milton refers to it in Paradise Lost^ x* 
528 (16GS). 

Olrium-lBater (The ^iglisfh ,Thomas 
de Quincey, who published Confessions of 
an English Opium-Ea^ (1786-1860), 

O. P. Q., Robert Merry (1766-1798) | 
object of Gifford’s satire in the BwsiSxa 
and Manjiad, and of Boon's in his EnglWt 
Bards and &!Otck Betnewersm He mariiad 
Miss Brunton, the actress. 

And Hero's metaphon appear anew, 

ChBliud to the dsnature ot 0. H, 

Byron, KngUih Sards and Scotch OtOtK 

Oracle ( To Work Nxe), to raise aoaffir 
by some dodge. The “Oracle” sritt a 
factory established at Reading, by Jbhn 
Kendrick, in 1624. It was dcsiglied for 
returned convicts, and hny, one out of 
employment. Bo when a workm^ '* had 


Oracle of the Ohureh (TMft 

Bernard (1091-ll68). 

Onufle of the 

im entcle longht for by Kkbel«l% to iblv* 
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OT9Vio, tbe favourite horse of king 
Roderick the last of the Gotlia. 

Twm OffHo 

On wbtab lurMa. Bodertiktonn battle bom 
Vbo jAront Uls mattei'* hand had ikuitt to feed. 

And wlOt« glad do^tjr obey 
volfia familiar. 

Boiitbay, iEodiTiek. etc., uc. (IStl)- 


" Oires'tes (8 syl.), *.00 of Agamemnon* 
helrothed to Herrai'on' (4 si/t.) daughter 
of Menala'os (4 syl.) kiiip, "+ Sparta. At 
the downfall of Troy, Memil.ios promised 
llemiiond in marriage to lyrruos king 
of Kpiros, but Pjrrhcd fell in Unc with 
Aodrom'acho the uidow of Hector, and 
his captive. An enibnsny, led by Orestes, 
was sent to Epiros, to demand that the 
son of AndromachS sliould be put to 


death, lest as he grew up he might seek 
to avenge his father’s death. I'yrrlios 
refuse'l to comply. In this embassage, 
Orestes met llcriiuonc again, .and lound 
her pride and jealousy aroused to fur>’ by 
the slight oftered her. She goaded UicstGn 
to avenge her insults, and the ambasbiidors 
fell on Pyrrhos and murdered him. ller- 
inion@ when she saw the dead body of 
the king borne along, stabbed herself, 
and Orestes went raving mad.—Ambrose 
Philips, The Dtstrc&sed Jlot/u,r (1712). 


All Iha iMUls In whnh I Her fir C Afaenadv], 
meli RY ” OreRteSi" “ Minixloln, * Willmm lell, ‘ " Kob 
lio/t'* «ud " OiRude Meluuttp he LUt iiitly had made hi3 
own —Bev. ¥. Young, Itleof V M i outi /. 


Orfeo *ind Heuro'dis, the tale of 
Ur{)hens and Eur^diee, with the Gothic 
machinery of elves and fairies. 

GlUck has an opera called Orfto ; 
the libretto, by (^nl/.sbigi, based on a dra¬ 
matic piece by Poli/iano (17C4). 

Orgari'ta, “the orphan of the Frozen 
Sea," heroine of a drama. (Sec 
IUahtiia.) —Stirling, TJte Orphan of tiui 
Frozen &a (I 80 C). 

tlic betrothed lover of 
Penthwa, by the consent of her father; 
but at the death of her father, her brother 
Jth'oclSscomiielled hcrtomairy Dass'.int‘a, 
whom she bated. Ithocles was about to 
many the princess of Sparta, but a little 
before the event w os to take place, Pen- 
thea starved herself to death, and Orgilus 
was condemned to death for murdering 
itboclSs.—John Ford, The Brohen Heart 

ivm), 

-OltfOgUo \Or.<jQli^.yo1t a hideous 
AS tall as three men, son of Earth 
sad Wind. Finding the Red Cross 
at the fountain of Idleness, he 
beats him with a club, and makes him 
bis informs Arthur of it, and 

Arthur ^l^mtN the knight and slays the 


g^ant (Rev. xiii. 5, 7, with Han. rii. 2Iy 
M),—Spenser, FaSry Queet^ i. (IdOO). 

Arthur first cut pff uraoglio’s left 
arm, i.e, Bohemia was cut off first from 
the Church of Rome; then he cut off the 
giant’s right leg, t.e, England. 

Orgon, brother-in-law of Tartuffe 
(2 syT,). His ciedulity and faith in 
Tartuffe, like that of his mother, can 
scarcely be shaken even by the evidence 
of his'senses. He hopes against hope* 
and lights every inch of ground in defence 
of the religious hypocrite.—^Molibre. 
Tartuffe (1064). 

Oria'na, daughter of Lisuarte king 
of England, and spouse of Am'adis of 
Gaul (bk. ii. 6 ). The general plot of this 
series of rninanco bears on this marriage, 
and tells of the thousand and one obstacles 
from rivals, giants, sorcerers, and so on* 
which had to be overcome before 
consummation could be effected. It is 
in this unity of plot that the Amadis 
series differs from its predecessors—the 
Arthurian romances, and those of the 
paladins of Charlemagne, which are 
detached adventures, each complete in 
itself, and not bearing to any common 
focus .—Amadis <Je Gaul (fourteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

*+* Queen Elizabeth is called “the 
peerless Oriana,” especially in the ma¬ 
drigals entitled The Triumphs of Oriana 
(1601). Ben Jonson aptdics the name to 
the queen of James I. {Oriens Anna). 

Oria'na, tlie nursling of a lioness, with 
whom Esplandian fell in love, and for 
whom he underwent all hia perils andi 
exploits. She was the gentlest, fairest, 
and moat faithful of her sex.*—Lobeira*. 
Amadis of Gaud (fourteenth ceutucyjfV 

Orian'a, the fair, brilliant, and vit^ 
“chaser" of the “wild goose" Uirabel, 
to whom she is betrothed, and whose wife 
she ultimately becomes.—lieaumont and 
Fletcher, The Wild-goose Chase (1652). 

Orian'a, the ward of old Mirabel, and 
bound by contract to her guardian's doih.' 
whom she loves; but young Mimbet 
shilly-shaUles, till he gets into trouble 
with Lamorce (2 syf.), and is in danger 
of reing murdered, when Oriana, dressed 
os a p^e, rescues mm. He then deeUtres 
that his “ inconstancy has had a lesson^*' 
and he marries tiie Udy,—G* Farouhaf, 
27ie Inoofutant (1702)* 

Orian'a, in Tennyson’s ballad so paUe^r 
“ stood on the castle walL” to see her 
spouse, a KorUmd chie^ fight. A fo** 
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ism west between **the chief and the 
walh” end discharged an arrow, which, 
lacing aside, raerccd the lady's heart 
and kil^ her. The ballad is the lamen- 
tatiisi of the spottfe on the death of hia 
liride (1830). 

O'xiande (3 iyt.), a fay who lived 
at Kosedcur, and brought up Maugia 
d'Aygreraont. When her protdij^ grew 
up. she loved him, d'un si grand amour, 
ou’clle doute fort qu'il ne se departe 
a'avecques die."— Itomanco de Maugts 
4‘Aygrmjont et de Vwian son Frere. 

O'liel, a fairy, whose empire lay along 
the banks of ue Thames, when king 
Oberon held his court in Kensington 
Ckrdens.—^Tickell, Kensington Gardens 
(1680-1740). 

Oriflamme, the banner of St. 
Denis. When the counts of Vexin be¬ 
came possessed of the abbey, the banner 
passed into their hands, and when, in 
108:2, Philippe 1. united ■Vexin to the 
crown, the oriflamme or sacred banner 
lielonged to the king. In 1119 it was 
first used as a national banner. It enn- 
feibts of a crimson silk flog, mounted on a 
gilt staff (un glaive tout dor€oh cst atachid 
tme haniere vermeUle). The loose end is 
cut into throe wavy Vandykes, to represent 
tongues of flame, and a silk tassel is hung 
at each cleft. In war, the display of this 
s^dard indicates that no quarter will be 
given. The Knglish standard of no 
quarter was the '‘burning dragon." 

KaonI de Presle says it was used in the 
time of CSiarlcmagne, being the gift of 
the patriarch of .Jerusalem. We are told 
that oil infidels were blinded who looked 
on it. Froissart says it was displayed 
at the battle of Rosbecq, in the reign of 
Charles VI., and “ no sooner was it un¬ 
furled, than the fog cleared away, and 
the sun shone on the French alone." 

11wv» not mrad the Onflonuno of death. 

... me U babovm 
To ipan the Mien foe. 

Soi)tht7« Jfoan ef An, vUJ. SSI. ete (1887). 

Oligilla, the lady-love of Gryphon 
brother of Aquilant; but the faithless fair 
one took op with Martano, a most im¬ 
pudent boaster and a coward. Being at 
I^mascuB during a tournament in which 
Gryjdioh was title victor, Martano stole 
^linnour of Gryphon, arrayed himself 
«u it, took the priaes. and then decamped 
with the lady. Aquilant happened to see 
them, bound tiiem, and took them back 
to Damascus, where Martano was banged, 
««>d the lady kept in bondage for the 



Orillo, a ma«c\an and robber, who 
lived at the mouth of the Nile. He was 
the sou of an imp and fairy. ^Vhen any 
one of his limbs was lopped*off, he had Ih'e 
power of restoring it) and when his head 
was cut off, he could take it up and 
replace it. When Astolpho encountered 
this magician, he was informed that his 
life lav in one particular hair; so instead 
of seeking to maim his adversary, As¬ 
tolpho cut off the magic hair, and the 
magician fell lifeless at his feot.—Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Orinda “the incomparable," Mrs. 
Katherine Philipps, who lived in the 
reign of Charles 11. and died of small¬ 
pox. 

*** Her praises were sung by Cowley, 
Dryden, and others. 

We aUoirnl yon bniuty, and tre did mhmft . 1 . 

All, cruel aex, will you deport lu too in witT 
Orinda does in too reign 

Cowley. On OrtnAa'i Poem (1647). 

O'riole(3 stfl,). The“Baltimorebird” 
is often so called in America; but the 
otiole is of the thrush family, and the 
Faltiinore bird is a starling. ' Its nest is 
a pendulous cylindrical pouch, some six 
inches long, usually suspended from two 
twigs at the extremity of a branch, and 
therefore liable to swing backw'ards and 
forwards by the force of the wind. H enco 
Longfellow compares a child's swing t'. 
an oriole's nest. t 

. . . tike en oriole’i nest, 

Fiom which Uie Iiuiithmg birdii bare taken WtHg; 

By tliee abandoned bantca th) viuaiit awing. 

Longfellow, 7o a ChttA. 

Ori'on, a giant of ppreat beauty, and 
a famous hunter, w'ho cleared the island 
of Chios of wild beasts. Wliilo in the 
island, Orion fell in love with MerSpg, 
daughter of king CEnop'ion; but one day, 
in a drunken fit, having offered her 
violence, the king put out the giaot'e eyes 
and drove him from the island. Onon 
svas told if he would travel eastwards, 
and expose his sockets to the rising sun, 
he would recover his sight. Goi&d by 
the sound of a Cyclops* hammer, he 
reached Lemnos, where Vulcan gave him 
a guide to tho abode of the suh. lii due 
time, his sight returned to him, and at 
death he was made a eonstcUation. 7116 
lion's skin was Ihi emblem of the wild 
beasts which he slew in Oiios, and me 
club was tire instrument be employed for 
the pnipose. 


cmm. 


no ORLANDO FlTRIOSa 


_bdncM Iqr CBnoplAni 

■b NtMt bluJtRitttb nt lib tena, 

AM> aUmbbut up the mountnin itorge 
Vmd hb wak ejeiupon tlw «un 

tongfoUaWi Tha OutiWalion (if Orion. 


Orion ond tAo Blaehsmth. The rcfei^ 
enoe U to the blacksnuth mentioned m 
pmce^np; article, whom Orion took 
on his hack to act ai quidc to the place 
where the rising sun might he best -seen. 

Orum^s JDogs were ArctonhOnus (*• tho 
beor-ktller”) and Ptoopnflgos (“the 
glutton of Ptoon,” m BocOtia). 

Onon’s Wtfo, SidS. 

On'cn, After Onon has set m the 
west, Attriga {the Chariotccr) and Gnm'im 
pastor and Pollux) aie still Mbible. 
Hence Tennjrson sa\ s 

tl n tl iri tear 

And 118177 Gmiin hiu |t I Vt Ion croani 
Ovai OriouD kuie low it «» ui tbi arst 

MiWt III n,l(18r, 

Ori'on, a seraph, tho guardian angel of 
6 inion Peter.—Rlopstock, The Mes^iahy 
iii, (1748). 

Orith'yia or Onth'ya, daughter of 
Erectbeus, carried oif by Boreas to 
Thrace. 

SuchdnUirncaaialonr thr Vnrtb aind Imth with hrr 
Oiithja not fn]o)rt tr ni ft < 11 lince whin lie liir took, 
And In bli nfir plumes the trenibbi - Tirjnit shoi k 

Dll}ton Ptiiolbton s (1618) 

Fhineas Plctcher calls the word 
“ Onthy'a: ” 

Kona kiiaw" wild eephm fr m cold Ennii month 

Kor Orttl^dS'lorers tiolonie f t irtK 

Puri b Mand 1 (1633) 


Uriaziao, tiic jounger son of sir 
Rowland de Bo}s [Raot]. At the death 
of hi3 father, he was left under the care 
of his elder brother OliNor, who was 
charged to treat him well, but Oliver 
hated him, wholly neglect^ his cduca- 
Uon, and even tuod bv man\ indirect 
means to kill him. \t length, Orlando 
fled to the forest of Aiden', where he met 
Bosalmd and Celia in disguise. They 
had met before at a wrestling match, 
when Orlando and Rosalind fell in lose 
with 4iach other. The atquaintimce was 
ttjMWed m tile forest, and ere many days 
|)aased tho tw o ladies resumed their 

g frtr characters, and both were married, 
(tiind to Orlando, and Celia to Oliver 
dder brother.—Shakespeare, As Ym 
\ H (11198). 

(in French Box avd, ?.«.), one 
the palMine of Chailemaj^e, whose 
Ite^ew he wiuk OrUndo was confiding 
anifl lognti, of great stature, and possessed 
naiMWK ab«h^ Ho accompanied his 


uncle into Spain, bnt on his return sita* 
waylaid in the yallev of Roneesvallfis (£qi 
the Pyrenees) by the traitor Gonelon, and 

B rished with all his army, a.i>. 778. 

is adventures are related in Turnin'a 
Chrom^j in the Chanstm de Sotahdf 
attributed to Thdronlde. He is the hero 
of Bojardo's epic, OflanJo InmnUfraio f 
and of Anostevs continuation, called Or*- 
lando Fanoso (“Orlando mad"). Robert 
Greene, in 1594, produced a drama whiohr 
he called Tito History of Orlando Bhode’a 
farce of Bomhastis Fwtoso (1790) is » 
burlesque of Ariosto's Ot lando Furuao, 
Orlando'a lurry Ilv>n, Ohfant, onco the 
property of Alexander the Great. Its 
br^ could bo heard tor twenty miles. 

Oilando'a HorbO.'Qn^itAoro (“golden 
bridle ”). 

Ot lando'a Swotd, Dunnda'na or Duran- 
dana, which once belonged to Hector, is- 
“preserved at Rocamadour, m France} 
and his spear is stiR showm in the cathe¬ 
dral of Pa'via, in Italy.” 

Orlando waa of middling ctatiire twood riion1d«Kd. 
crooked logged brown vi«a{,ed led bearded, and hod 
mui h hair on bb body He talked but little and hod Or 
very surly aspect, although he was perfectly good- 
humoured —Cervantes Don Oufxote, U { 1 (161S) 

Orlando'a Vulnerable Fart. Orlando was 
invulnerable except in tho sole of his 
foot, and even there nothing could wound 
him but the point of a large pm; ho that 
when Bernardo del Carpio assailed him 
at Roncesvalles, he took him in liis arms 
and squeezed him to death, m imitation 
of HercnlSs, who squeezed to death the 
giant Antss'na (3 sy/.).—Cervantes, Hon 
Quixote, IX. u. Id (1615). 

Orlando Funoso, a continuation 
of Bojardo’s story, with the same hero. 
Bojardo leaves Orlando m love wi& 
Angelica, whom he fetched from (Tathay 
and brought to Pans. Here, Ba;yb Anosto, 
Rinnldo fell in love with her, and, to 
prevent mischief, the king placed the 
coquette under the charge of Namus; but 
she contnved to escape her keeper, and 
fled to the island of Eoada, where RogSro* 
found her exposed to a sea-moostm', and 
libeiated her. In the mean time, Orlfindd> 
went in search of Us lady, was decoy^eft 
into the enchanted caatle of Atiant^ quh 
was liberated by Angelico, who ogam sue* 
ceeded in cflecting bmr escape to Paris. 
Here she arrived just after a great bahtiei 
between the Christians and pagans, and, 
finding Medbra a Moor votume^, tooR 
care of him, fell in love with hhOf. 
and elqied with him to Cathay, When 
Orlando found himsetf Jilted, bh uma 
driven mad with jealcttsy and ntge, hi 
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ni/dwr hu wilt w«Re £r;oin Idm 

for l^tee BiotittiB by Mriqr of puaiUhinont, 
Mul depcoked in the moon. Astolpho 
went to the moon in Elijah’a chanot, 
and St. John gave him “the lost wits’* 
in an nrn. On reaching France, AstoU 
pho bound the madman, then, holding 
the nm to his nose, &o wits returned 
to tiieir nidus, and the hero was himself 
again. After thi^ the siege was con-> 
tinned, and the Cmristians were wholly 
successful. (SeeOBLAXDOiNNAMOKATO.) 
—^Ariosto, Orlando Fttrioso (1616}. 

This romance in verse extends to 
f orty-six cantos. Hoolc, in his translation, 
has compressed tlie forty>six cantos into 
twenty-four books; but Rose has retained 
the original number. The adventures of 
Orlando, under theFrenchform “ Koland,’* 
are related by Turpin in his ChronKle, 
and by Theroulde in his Chanson do 
Roland, 

**♦ The true hero of Ariosto’s romance 
is UogSro, and not Orlando. It is with 
Rogero's victory over Rodomont that the 
poem ends. The concluding lines arc: 

Then At fkiU atretch h«[lto<f«rol nlaed hli arm alanc 
, Th* flmoiu Rodomont, and the weapon drove 

Tbriee In tale gapuis throat—»o ends the fctt ifc. 

And leavei aecure llotsero's fame and life. * 

Orlando Innaiaora'to, or Orlando 
in looe, in three hooks, by count Bojardo 
of Soondkno, in Italy (1495). Bojardo 
supposes Chnrlemagno to be warring 
against the Saracens in France, under tlie 
walls of Paris, lie reprcbcnts tlie city 
to be besieged by two inlidel hosts—one 
under Agramantu emperor of Africa, and 
the otherunderGradasso king ofScrica'ua. 
His hero is Orlando, whom he supposes 
(though married at the time to Aldabella) 
to hem love with Angelica, a fascinating 

a aette from Cathay, whom Orlando 
brought to France. (See Oulando 
FrfRTOSd.) 

*„• Bcmi of Tuscany, inl638, published 
a burlesque in verse on the same subject. 

Orteans, a most passionate innamo- 
rato, in love with Agripy'na.—Thomas 
Dekl^, Old Fortunatm (1000). 

Ort ewtalka “imntBiroR AndRomM;" he is almost ni 
Utom a* UiWi eidto u pbUotopbleAl, only a UlUe 
inAddw.-,C. lAiubi 


(•* Birom ’ m Shakespeare’s Xow’. 
iosf; “Romeo,” in his liomei 
undJviigt.) 


(Gaafon 4uhtt of), brother of 
XIH, He heads a conspiracy to 
AWMsiaate Richdieu and dethrone the 
^ successful, 

'wWOtt mm to have been made regent j 


bht the conspiracy was discovered, and 
the duke was thwarted in his ambitious 
plans.—Lord Lytton, Ricltelieu (1839). 

Orleans (Zoitis due d'), to whom the 
princess Joan (daughter of Louis XI.) is 
affianced.—Sir W. Scott, Quentin Uurm 
toord (time, Edward lY.). 

Orlick (Dolge)f usually called “Old 
Orlick,” though not above nve and twenty, 
jonmeyman to Joe Gurgery, blacksmith. 
Obstinate, morose, broad-shouldered, 
loose-limbed, swarthy, of great strength, 
never in a hurry, and always slouchuig. 
Being jealous of Pip, he allured him to a 
cave in the marshes, bound him to a 
ladder, and was about to shoot him, when, 
being alarmed by approaching steps, he 
fled. Subsequently, he broke into Mr. 
Puniblechook's huuso, was arrested, and 
confined in tlie county jail. This surly, 
ill-conditioned brute was in love with 
Biddy, but Biddy married .loc Gargeiy. 
—C. Dickens, Great Expectations (1860). 

Orloff Diamond {The)^ the third 
largest cut diamond in the world, set in 
the top of tlie Kussian sceptre. The weight 
of this magnificent diamond is 194 carats, 
and its size is that of a pigeon's egg. It 
was once one of the eyes of the idol Sher- 
ingharn, in the temple of Bralima; came 
into the hands of the shah Nadir; was 
stolen by a French grenadier and sold to 
an English sea-captain for £2000; the 
captain sold it to a Jew for £12,000; it 
next passed into the hands of Shofru; 
and in 1775, Catherine TI. of Itubsia gave 
for it £90,000. (Sec Diamoxds.) 

Or’mandine (3 syh), tlie necro¬ 
mancer who tlircw St. David into an 
enchanted sleep for seven years, from 
which he was reclaimed by St. George.— 
R. Johnson, I'he Sevan Champions of 
Christendom^ i. 9 (1617). 

Orme {Victor), a poor gentleman in 
love with Elsie,—Wybert Reeve, Farted, 

Ormond (27«j duke g/), a privy 
councillor of Charles II.—Sir W. Scott, 
Fever it of tlie Feak (time, Charles II.). 

Ormston {Jochj, a sheriffs officer st 
Fairport.—Sir W. Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George Ill.). 

Onnus (Wealth of), diamonds. The 
island Ormns, the Persian Gulf, is a 
mart for these precious stones. 

HimoakthroAeof wtalelitlv 

Ounbone Um w«Altb of Onntu. 

^ JIlltAA, 4Ata U > (UMI. 
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OrjHthol'ogy (37te JFUlAtff o/), George 
Edwards (1698-1/73). 

Orottia'zeB (4 syL), the piinciple of 
good in Persian mythology. Same as 
Yesad [g.v.). 

Oroonda'tes (5 syl.), only son of a 
Scythian king, whose love for StatJra 
(widow of Atcsandcr the Great) led him 
into numerous dangers and dilTiciiltics, 
which, hoAvever, he surmounted. — La 
Caljircnbde, Ci-tsmndra (a romance}. 

Oroono'ko (Prhicc), son and heir of 
the king of Angola, and general of the 
forces. He was decoyed by captain 
Utiver aboard his ship; his suite of 
twenty men were made drunk with rum ; 
the ship weighed anchor; and tlie prince, 
with all his men, were sold as slaves in 
one of the West Indian Islands. Here 
Oroonoko met Imoin'da (3 syl.), his 
wife, from whom he had been separated, 
and who he thought was dead. lie 
Jieaded a rising of the slaves, and the 
lieutenant-governor tried tu seduce Imoin- 
da. The result was tli.at Imoinda killed 
herself, and Oroonoko (3 syl.) slew lirst 
t he licutenant-govemor and then himself. 
.Mrs. Aphra Ilehn became acquainted 
with the prince at Surinam, and made 
the story of his life tlie basis of a novel, 
which Thomas SouUicrn dramatised 
(1690). 

Jack Bannister [irSO -1830] began lib career in tragedy, 

. . . Garrick , . . Hiked blni what character he wished 
M play neat. Why," said llannister, " I was thinking 
of * Oenouoko,'" “ Eh, «h I ” excUlmed Imvid, staring at 
Bannister, wlio vrat very Uiln; “you will look as much like 
’Oraniioko' as a chiiuney-swceper In coiisumptlou,''—T. 
t;aiupb«U. (> 

Orozemlxi, a brave and dauntless 
•lid Peruvian, When captured and 
brought before the Spanisn invaders, 
■Jrozembu openly dcQcd them, and re¬ 
fused to give any ansAver to their ques- 
iions (act i, 1). — Sheridan, Fizarro 
■ altered from Kotzebue, 1799). 

Orpas, once archbi.shop of Scv'ille. 
A,t the overthroAv of the Gothic kingdom 
■n Spain, Orpas joined the Moors and 
'umed Moslem. Of all the renegades 
'* the foulest and the falsest ivrctch tvas 
'le tliat e’er renounced his baptism.” lie 
wished to marry Florinda, daughter of 
iounfc Julian, in order to secure “her 
wide domains;" but Florinda loathed him. 
in the Moorish council, Orpas advised 
Abulcacem to cut oif count Julian, 

whose power but served him for fresh 
• roacheiy, false to Roderick first, and to 
.he etdijw now.” This advice was acted 
m; hat u. the villain left the tent, 


Abulcacem muttered to hintself, “Lmik 
for a like reward thyself j that restless: 
head of wickedness in the grave trill 
brood no treason."—Southey, * iZoIrriol, 
etc,, XX., xxii. (1814). 

Orphaji of China, a drama by 
Murphy. Zaphimri, the sole sutt'tror 
uf the royal nice of China, was committed 
in infancy to Zamti, the mandarin, that 
he might escape from the hand of Ti'- 
murkan', the 'I'artar conqueror. Zaniti 
brought up Zaphiinri as his son, and sent 
llamet, his real son, to Corea,'where he was 
placed under the charge uf Morat. Twenty 
years afterwards, Hamet led a band of 
insurgents against Timurkau, Avas seized, 
and ordered to be put to death under 
the notion that he Avas “the orphan of 
Chinn." Zaphimri, hearing thereof, went 
to the Tartar and dcclartm that he, not 
Hamet, Avas the real prince; whereupon 
'J'imurknn ordered Zamti and his wife 
Miindune, AA'ith Unmet and Zaphimri, 
t(i be seized. Zamti and Mandane were 
ordered to the torture, to Avrlng from them 
the truth. In the interim, a party of 
in.surgent Chinese rushed into the palace, 
killed the king, and established “the 
orphan of China” on the throne of his 
fathers (1759). 

Orphan of the Frozen Sea, 
Martha, the daughter of l{al[ih de Lascours 
(captain of the Uran’ia) and his wife 
Louise. The crcAv having rebelled, the 
three, Avith their servant llnr'abos, were 
cost adrift in a boat, Avhich ran on an 
iceberg in the Frozen Sea. Ralph thought 
it was a small island, but iceberg 
broke up, both Ralph and his Avife were 
drowned, but Rarabas and Martha escaped. 
Martha was taken by an Indian tribe, 
Avhich brought her up .and named her 
Orgari'ta (“Avithered wheat”), from her 
white complexion. In Mexico she met 
Avith her sister Diana and her grand¬ 
mother Mde. dc Thcringe (2 syl.), and 
probably married Horace dc Briennc.— 
Stirling, Orphan of the Frozen Sea (1856). 

Orphan of the Temple, Marie 
Thdrese Charlotte dnehesse d’An<;ouldm^ 
daughter of Louis XVI.; so caUod from 
the Temple, where she was imprisoned.' 
She was called “ The Modem Antig'dhd '* ■ 
by her uncle Louis XVllI. - . - 

Orpheus. (For a parallel fichle, «e« ’ 

WAlXAMOIJfKS.) ■ ' 

Orpheus aud Furydice (4 
Glucks best opera (Orfeo), , Libretjk>J)y 
Calzabigi, who also wrote for Qihck 
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liblstto of Ah^iU (17®^)* P^o- 

4ueed an Eogliab versioa of Orph^ and 
Ihirydice, 

\* Th& talfi is introduced by Pope in 
his St, Ceciiia’s Ode, 

Of Orpteus nov n4i,mpt« lot poet* tell, 

To Qrialit Ceellia.iraatetr power is olren: 

Hit nonthen miaed: • thitde from heti, 

Uplift the totil to henreii. 

P^, St. CeeUia'i Day (1709). 

Orpheus of Highwaymen, John 
Gay, author of TAe Beggar's Opera (1G88- 
1732). 

Orpheus of the Q-reen Isle 
(7%s), Furlough O’Carolan, poet and 
musiciai) (1670-1738). 

Or'raca (Queen), wife of Aifonso TI. 
The legend says tluit five friars of Mo¬ 
rocco went to her, and said, “ Three things 
we prophesy to you : (1) we five shall 
all suffer martyrdom ; (2) our bodies will 
be brought to Coimbra; and (3) which¬ 
ever sees oar relies first, you or the king, 
will die tlic same day.” When their 
bodies were brought to Coimbra, the king 
told queen Orraca she nuist. join the pro¬ 
cession with him. She pleaded illness, but 
AffoQSQ replied the relies would cure her; 
so they started on their journey. As tlMy 
were going, the queen told the king to 
speed on before, as she could not travel 
so fast; so he speeded on with his retinue, 
and started a boar on the road. “ Follow 
him! ” cried the king, and they went 
after the boar and killed it. In tlie mean 
time, the queen reached the procession, 
fully expecting her husband had joined 
it long ago; but, lo! she beheld him riding 
up witli great speed. That night the 
king was aroused at midnight with the 
intdligcDce that the queen was dead.— 
Southey, Qttcwi Orraca (1838); Francisco 
Manocl da Esperan^a, Historia Scrafica 
(eighteenth century). 

Orrock (Pnggie), a sheriff’s officer at 
Faifport.—Sir W. Scott, Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

OrSiu, one of the leaders of the rabble 
rout that attacked lludibras at the bear- 
baiting.—S. Butler, Hvdibras (1663). 

*#* The protot^’pe of this rabble leader 
was Joshua Gosling, who kept the Paris 
Bcfw-Garden, in Southwark* 

Orsi'zii (Maffio), a young Italian 
nobleman, whose life ’^waa saved by, 
Genna'ro«at the battle of Rim'ini. Orsini 
became &e fast friend of Gennaro, but 
bot^ were poisoned by the princess Ncg'- 
roni at a banquet.—Donizetti, Lucrezia 
A'iforywr (otKjra, 1884), 


Oirdi'no, dhfce of Illyria, who somriit 
the love of Olivia a rich countess; but 
Olivia gave no encouragement to his 
suit, and the duke moped and pined, 
leaving manly sports for music and other 
effeminate employments. Viola entered 
&e duke's service as a page, and soon 
became a great fai'ourite. When Olivia 
married Sebastian (Viola’s brother), and 
the sex of Viola became known, the duke 
married her and made her dnehess of 
Illyria. — Shakespeare, Tvcclfth Sight 
(1614). 

Orson, twin-brother of Valentine, 
and son of Bellisaht. The twin-brotiiers 
were bora in a wood near Orleans, and 
Orson was carried off by a bear, which 
suckled him with its cubs. When he 
grew up, ho became the terror of France, 
and was called “ The WTld Man of the 
Forest.” Ultimately, he was reclaimed 
by his brother Valentine, overthrow the 
Green Knight, and married Fezon daugh¬ 
ter of the duke of Savary, in Aquitaine.— 
Valaitim and Orson (fifteenth centur} ). 

Orson and Slllen. Young Orson 
Avas a comely j'oung fanner from Taun¬ 
ton, stout as an oak, and very fond of 
the lasses, but he hated matrimony, and 
used to say, “ the man who can buy milk 
is a fool to keep a coav.” W’hile 'still a 
lad, Orson made Jove to Elleu, a rustic 
maiden ; but, in the fickleness of youth, 
forsook her fur a richer lass, and Ellen 
left the vilLagc, AA’andered far aAvaj", and 
became AA’aiting-maid to old Boniface 
the innkeeper. One day, Or^on hap¬ 
pened to stop at this very inn, and Ellen 
Avaited on him. Five years had passed' 
since they had seen each other, and at 
first neither kneAv the other. When, how- 
oA'cr, the facts Avere knoAvn, Orson made 
Ellen his wife, and their' marriage feast 
AA'as given by Boniface himself.—Peter 
Pindar [Dr. W^olcot], Orson and Ellen 
(1800). 

Ortellius {Ahraltam), a Dutch geo¬ 
grapher, who published, in 1570,, hU 
Theatrum Orbis Terrce or Universal 
Geography (1527-1698). 

I more could tell to prove the piece onr own, 

Tltun by hu spadoui mapi are by urteUliu abown. 

Drayton, P^yotbim, vt. (ISU). 

Orthodoxy. WThen lord SandAvieh 
said, ‘*he did not know the difference 
between orthodo||y and heterodox^v,” 
Warburton bishop of Gleucestcr repbed, 
“ Orthodoxy, my lord, ia tnv doxy, and 
heterodoxy is aether man's ooxy.’’ 
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(^rtko4osp^ iThi Father of), Athanasius 
(2&ft-87«). 


OrtSsrUS, the two-heodcd dog of 
the herdsman of Gcryon'eo. 
It ^l>ias the' progeny of Typha'on and 
Echidna. 

. . Vttb ttb two-h«aded doese that Orthrui Ught; 
Orthnu tetcotteu bjr great T^pbaon 
And fgule Ecliidna In t)to bouta ot Klght 

Spenaer, FaSrn Queen, v. 10,10 (1590). 

Ortwino (2 syf.), knight of 31eti!, 
Ristcr*s son of sir Hagan of Trony, a 
Burgundian. — The Ftbelungcii Lied 
(eleventh century). 

Or*'Vllle (Lord), the amiable and 
devoted lover of Evelina, whom he ulti¬ 
mately marries.—Miss Burney, Lvelina 
(1778). 


Osl3)aldistoue (Mr.), a London mer¬ 
chant. 

fhmh Osbaldistone, his son, in love 
with Diana Vemon, whom he marries. 

Sir Jiildehrand Osbaldistone, of Os- 
haldistone Hall, uncle of Frank, his 
heir. 


Mis Sons were: Pcrcival, “the sot;” 
Thomcliff, “the bully;” John, “the 
gamekeeper;” Richard, “the horse- 
jockey ; ” Wilfred, “ tlie fool; ” and 
Rashleigh, “the scholar,” a perfidious 
villain, killed by Rob Roy.—Sir W. 
Scott, JSo& Jtoy (time, George I.). 

Jtoo Jtoy Margregor was dramatized by 
Pocock. * 


Osbome (Mr.), a hard, money- 
loving, imrsc-proud, wealthy London 
mcTch^t,. whose only gospel was that 
“according to Mammon.” lie was a 
widower, and his heart of hearts was 
to sec his son, captain George, many a 
rich mulatto. While his neighbour 
Sedley was prosperous, old Scdley en¬ 
couraged the love-making of George and 
Miss Sedley *, but when old Sedley 
failed, and George dared to marry the 
bankrupt’s daughter, to whom he was 
engaged, the old merchant disinherited 
him. Captain George fell on the field of 
Waterloo, but the heart of old Osborne 
would not relent, and he allovred the 
widow to starve in abject poverty. Ho 
adopted, however, the widow’s son, 
Georgs^ and brought him up in absurd 
luxuiy and indulgence. A more de- 
t^table cad ttum old Sedley cannot be 
JiWlne4. 

and fans O^rm, daughters of 
im^m^ant, and of the same mould. 
Uforla married Frederick Bullock, a 


Cfwktin Osorgs son of, fna 

merehant; seldsh. vain,^ ex^vaganit, - 
self-indulgent. He was engaged , .to\ 
Amelia Sedley while her father waa in. 
prosperity, and captain Dobbin indimed 
him to marry her after the father waa 
made a bankrapt. Happily,. OeoigO.fe^ 
on the field of Waterloo, or. one ' 
never vouch for his conjugal fidelity.'r^ 
Thackeray, Van^g Fair (1.^8). , , 

Oscar, son of Ossian and grandson of 
Fingal. He was engaged to Malvi'na, 
daughter of Toscar, but before the day of 
marriage arrived, he was slain in Ulster, 
fighting against Cairbar, who had treacher¬ 
ously invited him to a banquet and them 
slew him, a.D. 296. Gscar is repre*; 
sented as most brave, warm-Wrted, and; 
impetuous, most submissive to his fathetj. 
tender to Malvina, and a universal 
favourite. 

*' 0 Oscar,” said Fingal, " bend th« strong in am. bat 
spare tbe feeble hand. Bo thou n stre.ira autnr Odes 
o^nst Uie foes of thy people, but like the gale that 
moves the gnus to those who ash thine old. . . . Nana 
acorcti for battle, nor sliun U when It comes.”—Oaftait, 
nngat, iiL 

Cairbar shrinks before Oscar’s sword. Be creeps lit 
darkness behind a stone. He llRs tbe spear in secret; 
he pierces Oscar’s side. Oscar fulls forward on fab shield i 
bis knee sustiiins the chief, but sUIl like spear U in ilia 
Ikand. See I gloomy Cairbiir tails. Tbe steel pierced blu 
forehead, nud divided liU red fanlr behind. He lay like » 
shattered rock .. . but never more shall OSenr arise.— 
Ossian, Temora, 1. 

Oscar Moused from Sleep, “Ca-olt 
took up a huge stone and hurled it on the 
hero’s head. The hill for three milea 
round shook with the reverberation of 
blow, and the stone, rebounding, rolled 
out of sight. Whereon Oscar awoke, and 
told Cault to reserve his blows for hia 
enemies.” 

Gun thoa Cooilte a oblach, nach gin, 

Agus a n alghnl* chlean gun bhumli 
Trl mllan tulleeh guii chrL 

OosZia Xomanew 

Os^e'wald (3 syl,), the reeve, of “ the 
carpentcres craxt," an old man.—Qiattcer, 
Canterbury Tales (1388). 

Ose-way Warm), the ewe, in, tiiLft 
bcost-epio of JJeynard the Foas (1498). 

CFSlxanter (Tam), a faimdr, wbeu” 
returning home from Ayr very Im flam 
well-eoakcd with liquor, had to pasfl’ISh^ 
kirk of Alloway. Seeing it was illtuj^^' 
nated, he peep^ in, flatf saw there^^ 
witclies and devils dancing, while bl^ 
Clootie was blowing (he bag^pes. 
got BO excited that he ro^d oat tjo qb# 
of the daaeera, “ Weel done, Cu^ Satfk>.f 
Weel done 1” In a moment e^l Wim 
Tam notr spurted hm “grey 
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osmis.' 


bo ths top «f bee speed, while all the 
Beade ehaeed after him. The river Dooa 
was near, aod Tom just reached the 
oaiddle of the bridge wh^ one of the 
vritohes, whom he called Cutty Sark, 
touched him; but it was too latere had, 
passed the nuacUe of the stream, and was 
out of the power of the crew. Not so 
his mare’s mil-^that had not yet passed 
the magic line, and Cutty Sark, clinging 
thereto, drog^d it with an infernal 
irrench.*-«RrBum8, Tam O'Shanter. 


Ofil'xis, judge of the dead, brother 
ind husband of Isis. Osiris is identical 
with Adonis and Thammuz. Ail three 
represent the sun, six months above 
the equator, and six months below it. 
Adonis passed six months with Aphro- 
dltd in heaven, and six months with 
Peisephdnd in hell. So Osiris in heaven 
was ^e beloved of Isis, but in the land 
of darkness was embraced by Nepthys. 

Osfris, the sun; Isis, the moon. 

llier US»prtett$} wore rich mltm .haped like the moon. 
To mow that Itlii doth tho naton portend^ 

Lika a« Odtia signlflef the mm 

SpeiiMi, Faiiy Queen, r 7 (1506) 


Osman, sultan of the East, the great 
concraeror of the Christians, a man or 
most magnanimous mind and of noble 
generosity. He loved Zara, a young 
Christian captive, and was by her beloved 
tiilh equal ardour and sincerity. Zaia 
was the daughter of Lusignan d’Oiitrenier, 
a Christian King ol Jerusalem ; bhe was 
taken prisoner In' Osman's ftither, w ith bei 
elder brother Nercstan, then four years 
old. Alter twenty years’ captivity, Ncres- 
ton was sent to France for ransom, and 
en his return presented himself before 
the sultan, who fancied be perceived a 
bort of intimacy between the young man 
and Zara, which excited his suspicion 
and jealousy. A letter, begging that 
Zara would meet him in a secret 
passa^” of the seraglio, fell into tho 
bu)tai?s bonds, and confirmed his 8us> 
pirions. Zara went to tho rendezvous, 
11 here Osman met her and stabbed her to 


the heart. Nerestan was soon brought 
before ^m, aqd told him ho had mur¬ 
dered his sister, and all he wanted of her 
was to tell her of the death of her father, 
^ to bring her his dying benediction. 
Stmig with remorse, Osman liberated all 
jus Christian captives, and then stabbed 




.. ** ’Spis tragedy is an English adapta¬ 
tion of toltairtfs ^rra (*733). 


OsBUmd, a necromancer who, by 


enchantment, nised up an «my to resist 
the Christiana. Six of the champions 
were enchanted by Osmand, bat St. 
George restored them. Osmand tore off 
his hair in which lay his spirit of 
enchantment, bit his ton|p]e in two, em- 
bowelled himself, cut off his arms, and 
died.—'R. Johnson, Seven Champions of 
Christendom^ i, 19 (1617). 

_ Osmond, an old Varangian guard.—> 
Sir W. Scott, Count Mimrt of Paris 
(time, Rufus). 

Osmyn, alvxa Ai.fhonso, son of 
Anselmo king of Valcntia, and husband 
of Alme'iia daughter of Manuel king of 
Graim'da. Supjio&ed to have been lost at 
sea, but in reality cast on tlie African, 
coast, and tended by queen Zara, who 
falls in love with him. Both are taken 
captive by Manuel, and brought to 
Granada. Hero Manuel falls in love 
with Zara, but Zara retains her passionate 
love for Alphonso. Alphonso makes his 
escape, returns at the head of an army to 
Granada, finds both the king and Zara 
dead, hut Almeria being still alive be¬ 
comes Ills acknowledged bride.—W. 
Congicve, The Mourning Bride (1697). 

*** “ Obnian” was one of John Kera- 
blo’s characters, Mrs. Siddons taking tho 
role ot “ Zara.” 

Osnaburghs, tlie cloths so called; 
a coiriiption of O.snabruck, in Hanover, 
where these coarse Imcns were first pro¬ 
duced. 

Osprey. When fish sec the psprey, 
the legend says, they arc so lascinated 
that they *• swoon," and, turning on their 
backs, yield themselves an easy prey to 
tlie bird. Rattlebnakcs exercise the same 
fascination over birds. 

The aiprer . . . the Bsh no eooner do eopi. 

But . turning their belliei up, m tho’ their death 

they biw, 

They at hu ideuure Ue. to etuff hli OJnttoiioin maw. 

Di.i>ton, i’oIjWlMon, wv. 

_ Osrick^ a court fop, contemptible for 
his affectation and finical dandy ism. He 
is made umpire by king Claudius, when 
^rtSsaud Hamlet “play” with rapiers 
in “friendly” combat.—Shakespeare, 
Hamlet (1696). 

Obbg'o, son of the Evening Star, whose 
wife was (yweenee. In the Northland 
there were once ten sisters of surpassing 
beauty; nine married beautiful young 
husbands, hut thp youngest, named 
Oweenee, fixed her affrotiona on Osseo, 
who was old, poor, and ugly,” but 
“ most beautiful within.” All bring 
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invited to a feast, the nine set upon their 
yqnngcst lister, taunting her for having 
inartied Osseo ; but forthwith Osseo 
leaped into a fallen oak, and was trans¬ 
formed to a most handsome young man, 
his wife to a very old woman,* “ Avrinkled 
'Ond ugly,” but bis love changed not. 
Soon another change occurred ; Oweenee 
resumed her former beauty, and all the 
sisters and their husbands were changed 
to birds, who were kept in cages about 
Osseo’s wigwam. In due time a son was 
bom, and one daj' he shot an arrow at 
one of the caged birds, and forthwitli the 
nine, with their husbands, were clianged 
40 pygmies. 

Pror.1 the story of Oasico 
let liuj learn the (ate of Jesters. 

Loiij^ellow, ritawiiUui, xll. (IS55). 

Ossian, the warrior-bard. He was 
‘Bon of Fingal (king of Morven) and his 
first wife lios-crana (daughter of Corniac 
king of Ireland). 

His wife was Evir-Allcn. daughter of 
Hranno (a native of Ireland); and his son 
was Oscar. 

Ostrich (TA^) is said, in fable, not to 
brood over her eggs, but to hatcli them by 
gazing on them intently, llotli birds are 
employed, for if the gaze is sus])cndcd 
for only one moment, the eggs are addled. 
—Vanslcbe. 

(This is an emblem of the cver- 
watchfiil eye of Providence.) 

^ Such a look , . ■ 

Hie mother uitrlcli fixes on her ogg, 

Till that intenw afTectloii 
Kliutici its liiiht of life. 

Soithey. Thalalm the bettroyer, ill S4 (1797). 

Ostrich Xtgg. Captain F. Burnaby 
saw an ostrich egg hung by a silver chain 
from the ceiling of the principal mosque 
of Sivas, and was told it was a warning 
to evil-doers. 

The oatrtch alwayi looks at the efKs she lays, amt hronks 
those that ore bad. So G<n 1 will break evtldoers as the 
ostrich tier worthless euis.—Burnaby, On Uortebaek 
thrwgh Aiia Minor, xxlx. (1877). 

Oswald, steward to Goncril daugh¬ 
ter of king Lear.—Shakespeare, Juna 
Lear (1605). 

Osvoaid, the cup-bearer to Cedric the 
Saxon, of Kothenvood.—Sir W. Scott, 
Itanhioe (time, Richard I.). 

Qumld (Prince^, being jealous of 
'Oondibert, His rival for the love of 
JSiodaiind (the heiress of Aribert king 
•of Lombard}’), headedba faction against 
him. A batde was imminent, but it was 
dtitenniped to decide the quarrel by four 
«ombBfdats on each side. In this com¬ 


bat, Oswald was slain by Oondibeit.T-Sit 
W. Oavenant, Oondiberi, i. (died 1668). 

Othello, the Moor, commanded of 
the Venetian army. logo was his ensign 
or ancient. Desdemona, the daughter of 
Brabantio the senator, fell in love urith 
the Moor, and he married her; but logo, 
by bis artful villainy, insinuated to iUni 
such a tissue of circumstantial evidence 
of Desdemona’s love for Cassio, that, 
Othello’s jealousy being aroused, he 
smothered her with a pillow, and thee 
killed himself. — Shakespeare, Othello 

Tbe fiery npennew of Othdio, magnantinoux, suUdeai, 
and rrcdulous, boundless In bis contidaiice, ardent la hie 
oiTectloii, infiexible In Ills resolution, and obdurate lu bJft 
roren^. . . . Tbe gradual progrese whldi, lago makes In 
the Kloor's coiivlcUoii, and Uie drcimistoiicos whidi he 
employs to Inflame him, are so artfully natural .. . that 
we cannot but pity him.—Or. Johnson. 

*** Ihe story of this t^edy is taken 
from the novelletti of Giovanni Gitaldi 
Cinthio (died 1573). 

Addison says of Thom.as Betterton 
(1685-1710) ; “ The wonderful agony 
which he appeared in when he examined 
the circumstance of the handkerchief in 
tbe part of * Othello,’ and the mixture 
of love that intruded on his mind at the 
innocent answers of * Desdemona,’ . . . 
were the perfection of acting.” Donald¬ 
son, in his Recollections, says that Spran- 
gcr Barry (1719-1777) was the beau-ideal 
of an “ O^cllo;" and C. Leslie, in Us 
Autobioiiraphy, says the same of Edmund 
Kean (1787-1833). 

Otho, the lord at whose board count 
Lara was recognized by sir Ezzelin, ' A 
duel was arranged for the next day, and 
the contending parties were to meet in 
lord Otho’s hall. When the time of 
meeting arrived, Lnra presented himself, 
but no sir Ezzelin put in his appearance; 
whereupon ODio, vouching * for the 
knight's honour, fought with tbe count, 
and was wounded. On recovering from 
his wound, lord Otho became the invete¬ 
rate enemy of l.Ara, and accused him 
openly of having made away with air 
Ezzelm. Lara mwe himself very popidart 
and headed a rebellion; but lord Otito 
opposed the rebels, and shot liim.—Bvron, 
ilara (1814). ' ' ' 

Otnit, a legendary emperor of Lofit- 
hardy, who gains the daughter 
soldnn for wife, by the help of ElbeHoh 
the dwarf .Uie Beldemuch (tw^i^ i 
century). . ' 

Otranto (Tancred prfyioe d/)| a .e»- 
sadcf. 
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Ernest of Otrcmto^ ot the prince 
of QbFanto,—Sir W. Scott, Count Eobert 
of Poark (tiiae, Rufus). 

, Qti^nio (The €daih ofk a romance by 
Horace \Valpple (1769). 

0*TrlKff6r {Sir Auofus), a fortune¬ 
hunting mshman, ready to fight every 
one, on any matter, at any time.— 
Sheridan, The Jtivah {1775). 


“Sir l.ucln« OTrliaer,” ••Callaghan O’Bnillaehnn,*’ 
"inidor O’FliUierty," ‘*Tiwgt»," anil "Dennis BrutgrwU 
derf'* were purti-iu-ed by Jack Johiutone (17S0'18'iS] in 
iiKHt eaquiklte colouni.—.V«w MontMy Jlagailne 


“Callaghan O’Brallaghan," in Love 
a-fd>m(x&;(MaukIiDj; “majorO’Flahcrty," 
in The West JMian (Cumberland) ; 
“ Teague,” in The Committee (Hon. sir 
R. Howard); “Dennis Rrulgruddciy,” 
in John JJull (Colmnn). 


Otta'vlo {Eon), the lover of donna 
Anna, whom he was about to make his 
wife, when don Giovanni seduced her 
and killed her father (the commandant 
of the city) in a duel.—Ulozart, Don 
Gmanni (opera, 1787). 


Otto, duke of Nonnandv, the victim 
of Rollo called “ The Hloody Brother” 
—^Beaumont and Fletcher, The Bloody 
Brother (1G39). 


Ot'^el {Sir), a haughty and pre¬ 
sumptuous Saracen, miraculously con¬ 
verted. He was a nephew of Ferragus 
or Fcrracute, and married a daughter of 
Charlemagne. 


Ouidsu an infantine corruption of 
TiOuisa. The full name is Louise de la 
Ramec, authoress of Under Two Flays 
(1867), and many other novels. 

Ouran'abad, a monster represented 
as a fierce fiying hydra. It belongs to 
the same class- as (1) the Bakshe, whose 
ordinary food was serpents and dragons; 
(2) the SolMm, which hod the head of a 
horse, four eyes, and the body of a fiery 
dragon; (8) the Syl, a basilisk, with 
human face, but so terrible that no eye 
could look on it and live ; (4) the Ejder. 
—Richardson's Dictionary (“ Persian and 
Arabic ”). 


lit hb lu»d, wbldi tbundvr luul btuted. h« [SWi] 
Kwayed thft Iron aceptre tbat cauae* the mouater ouiano- 
bad, tba alritf,aiid Ml the posranof tbe abyaa to tremble. 
-W, Bfokfonl. Votbek (17m 


QutaUfli^ eagle of Hie Indian tribe 
of Chiey^d^ the death-^enemies of the 
iluTons. Whm the Hurons attacked the 
fort under the command of Waldegrave 
(2 A general maesaciie was made, in 

whmh W^^ave' and his wife were 
elain. But lus. ^aldegrave, before she 


died, committed her boy Henr>' to few 
charge of Outalissi, and told him to place 
the child in the hande of Albert of wy^* 
oming, her friend. This Outalissi did. 
After a lapse of fifteen years, one Brandt, 
at the head of a mixed army of British 
and Indians, attacked Oneydn, and a 

{ •eneral massacre was made; but Outa- 
issi, wounded, escaped to Wyoming, 
just in time to rive warning of tn^e 
approacli of Brandt. Scarcely was this 
done, when Brandt arrived. Albert and 
his d.*iugbter Gertrude were both shot, 
and the wliole settlement was extirpated. 
—Campbell, Gertrude, of Wyoming (1809). 

Outis (Greek for “ nobody ”), a 
name assumed by Odysseus ( Ulysses) in 
the cave of Polyphcmc (3 syl.). When 
the monster roared with pain from the 
loss of his eye, his brother giants de¬ 
manded who was hurting him. “ Outis " 
{Nobody), thundered out Polyphemo. and 
his companions left him.—Homer, vdys- 
scy. 

Outram {Lance), park-keeper to sir 
Geoffrey Pevcril.—Sir W. Scott, Peverit 
of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Over the Hills and Par Away. 

—Farquliar, The Recruiting Officer (170^. 

Overdoes {Rowley), a highwayman. 
-j-Sir W. Scott, Guy Manncring (time, 
George II.). 

O'verdo {Justice), in Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair (1014). 

Overdone {Mistress), a iSawd. — 
Shakespeare, Measure for Measure {\BQti). 

Overroach {Sir Giles), Wcllhorn’fv 
uncle. An unscrupulous, hard-hearted 
rascal, grasping and proud, lie ruined 
the estates bom of Wellborn and All- 
worth, and by overreaching grew enor¬ 
mously rich. His ambition was to seo 
his daughter Margaret many a peer;. 
but the ovcrrcacher was overreached. 
Thinking Wellborn was about to mati^ 
the rich dowager Allworth, he not only 
paid all his debts, but supplied his pre¬ 
sent wants most liberally, under the 
delusion “if sheprovc his, all that is hers 
is mine.” Having thus done, he finds 
that lady Allworth does not mArry Well-* 
bom but lord Lovell. In regard tt> 
Margaret, fancying she was sure to many 
lord Lovell, he gi^es his full consent to 
her marriage; but finds she returns from 
church not lady IjOvcH but Mrs. Alb* 
worth.—Massinger, A. New Wcu/ to Paa 
m Debts ( 1628 ), 
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—Henry of SaUxcy, The J^eacmt ^ (hesain ' 
(1163). sij 

O'weenee, the youngesji^^f ten sis* 
ters, all of suipo&fiing ainrried 

Osseo, who was “ old«%d^«&d uglyi’* 
butmost beautiful witAJii^ (See'(^i^.), 
—Longfellow, i/itairaf/iUi (1835). 

Owen ( Sam) , groom of llirsie Latimer, 
i.e. sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet.—Sir 
W. Scott, Redgauntlet (time, George lU.). 

Otocn, confidential clerk of Mz. Os- 
baldistonc, senior.—Sir W. Scott, Iteb 
Roy (time, George I.). 

Owen {Sir) passed in dream through 
St. Patrick’s pur^tor}'. lie passed tho 
convent gate, and the warden placdd him' 
in a coffin. When the priests had sung 
over him Uie service of the dead, they 
placed tlic coffin in a cave, and sir Owem 
made his descent. Ho came first to an 
ice desert, and received three warnings 
to retreat, but the warnings were not 
heeded, and a mountain of ice fell on 
him. “ Lord, Thou canst save!" he cried 
as the ice fell, and the solid ntountain be¬ 
came like dust, and did sir Owen no harm. 
He next came to a lake of fire, and a 
demon pushed him in. ‘‘Lord, Thon 
canst save! ” he cried, and angels canried 
him to p.aradlse. He woke with ecstasy, 
and found himself lying before the cavern’s 
mouth.—R. Southey St. Patrick's Ptir- 
rjatory (from the Fabliaux of Mon. lo 
Grand). 

Owen Meredith, Robert Bnlwer 
Lytton, afterwards lord Lytton, son of 
the poet and novelist (1831- ). 

Owl (TStf), sacred to Minerva, was 
the emblem of Athens. 

Owt« hoot in Bb andCb' or In rtt and aK-^Bot. 
G. White, AToncral SUtmv tfgoibotw. klv. (IJmi. 

Owl a Baker’s Daughter (Tic), 
Our Lord once went into a baker’s shop 
to ask for bread. The mistress instantly 
put a cake in the oven for Him, b^ 
daughter^ thinking it to be too Istfge, 
reduced it to half the size. The dough, 
however, swelled to on enormous bmk, 


heugh! heu^ I ” and was transforined 
into an owl. 

WelLGod Wrottl Thw aar tke oiil was a 
diHighlar.»aiiakafpaa». ja'amM (IS^ 

Ox (Ta ITumb), St. Thomas Aqni^; 
so named by h» fellow-students on »e- 
count of his taciturnity (l$S^127d). 

Ai^ onoa IBwkoaa taunad moe daUaw.^Batamw* 
Mdriotehon Aittaa VHfeiuiAaama 

Gar. TheblOic^mha^ieo^mtAf^f 
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(The rive), William Oxbcrn*. 
prifljteaf, poet, publisher, publican, and 
playifet (1^84-1824). 

Faohe (J. Nicolas), a Swiss by birth. 
He was minister of war in 1792, and 
maire de Paris 1793. Pachc hated the 
Girondists, and at the fall of Danton w.as 
After his libcnatinn, he 
Thym-lc-Mouticrs (in the 
Ardennes), and died in obscurity (1740- 
1828). 

SwUii Pnche sits slrck-hmiiod, fhigat, tlio wonder of his 
own Ally for humility of mind, .. . 6U there, Tortuffe, 
till wautetL—Corlyle. 

Pacific (The), Amadeus VIII. count 
of Savoy (1383, 1391-1439, abdicated 
and died 14.’)!). 

Frederick III. emperor of Germany 
(1415, 1440-1493). 

Olaus III. of Nom'ay (*, 1030-109.3). 

Pac'olet, a dwarf, “full of great 
sense and subtle ingenuiU.” He had an 
enchanted horse, made of wood, w’ith 
which he carried off Valentine, Orson, 
and Clcrimond from the dungeon of 
Ferrtlgus. This horse is often alluded to. 
*‘To ride Pacolet's horse" is a phrase for 
goin(} teri/ fust .— Valentine and Orson 
(fifteenth century). . 

Pacolet, a familiar spirit.—Steele, The 
Tatler (1709). 

Pacolet or Nick Stru.mpkkh, the dwarf 
servant of Notna “ of the Fitful Head.” 


imprisoned, 
retired' to 


Paddington Fair, a public execu¬ 
tion. Tyburn is in the parish of Pltd- 
dington. Public executions were aboiudied 
in 18G8. 

■ Paddy, an Irishman. A comiptiw 
of Padhrij, Irish for Patrick, 

Padlock (The), a comic opera by 
Bickerstaff. Don Diego (2 sgt,), a 
. wealthy lord of 60, saw a country maiden 
named Leonora, to whom he took a fancy, 
and arranged with the parents to take 
her home with him and place her under 
the charge of a duenna for tlireo months, 
to see if her temper was as sweet as her 
face was pretty; and then cither “to 
return her to them spotless, or make her ^ 
his lawful wife.” At the expiration of' 
the time, tlie don went to arrange with 
the parents for the w'cdding, and locked 
up his house, giving the keys to Ursula 
the duenna. To make surance doubly 
sure, he put a padlock on the outer door, 
and tooK the key with him, Lcander, 
a young student smitten with the damsel, 
laughed at locksmitlis and duennas, and, 
having gained admission into the house, 
was detected by don Diego, who returned 
unexpectedly. The old don, being a man 
of sense, at once perceived that Leandcr 
w'as a moresuit.able bridegroom than him¬ 
self, so he not only sanctioned the alliance, 
but gave Leonora a handsome wedding 
dowry (1768). 


—Sir W. Scott, The Pirate (time, William 

III.), 

Pacofilo {St.), an Egyptian, who lived 
in the fourth century. It is said that he 
could walk among serpents unhurt; and 
when he had occ<asion to cross the Nile, 
he was carried on tlie back of a crocodile. 

Th« liemiit ffll on liU knees before nn linage of St. 
?a<xiino, wbUli was glued to llie walL—Lesoge, Gil BUu, 
W. 9 (1721). 

PactoTus (now called Bagouli/), a 
river of Lydia, in Asia Minor, w’hich was 
said to fiow over golden sand. 

Pad'alou, the Ilindff bell, under the 
earth. It has eight gates, each of which 
is guarded by a giganlie deity. Described 
Southey, in cantos xxii., xxiii. of The 
Cmrse of Kehaina (1809). 

Paddington, uiarry), one of Mac- 
tt^ath's gang of riiievcs. Peachum dc- 
iKsribcs him as a. “ poor, petty-Iarceny 
rsAcal, without the least ^nius. That 
f^ow,” he says, “thoo|;h be were to live 
for six months, would never come to the 
g^lows with credit” (act i. 1).--Gay, 
^ M^gat's Opera ( 1727 ). 


Psean, the physician of the immortals. 

Pasa'na, daughter of Corflambo, “fair 
as ever yet saw living eve,” but “too 
loose of life and eke too light.” Pseana 
fell in love with Amlas, a captive in her 
father’s dungeoh; but Amios had no heart 
to give away. When Placidas was brought 
captive before Psana, she mistook him 
for Amia8,'aad married him. The poet 
adds, that she thenceforth so reformed her 
ways “that all men much admired the 
change, and spake her praise.”-—Spenser, 
Faery Queen, tv. 9 (1596). 

Pagan, a fay who loved the princess. 
Imis; but Imis rejected bis suU, as she 
loved her cousin Pbilax. Pagan, ,ou^ of 
revenge, shut them up in a superb crystal 
palace, which contained every delight 
except that of learihg it. In the course 
of a few years, Imis and Philax lengcA 
as much for a separation as, at 'one tfn1e^ 
they wished to be united. Comtesse 
D'Annoy, Fairy Tales (“Pillaw of 
Venge,” 1682). . . 

' , - I .' I 

Page (i/r.), a gentlemim Uving 'ah' 
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Windsor, When sir John Falataff made 
lore to Mrs. Page, Page himself assumed 
the name of BrooK, to outW'it the knight. 
Sir John told the supposed Brook his 
whole “Course of wooing,” and how 
Aicely he was bambooxiing the husband. 
On one occasion, he says, “ 1 was carried 
out in a buck-basket of dirty linen before 
the rery eyes of Page, and the deluded 
husband did not know it.” Of course, 
sir John is thoroughly outwitted and 
played upon, being mode the butt of the 
whole village. 

Mrs, Pvnje^ wife of Mr. Page, of Wind¬ 
sor, When sir John Fnlstalf made love 
to her, she joined with Mrs. Ford to dupe 
him and punish him. 

Anm Poz/e, daughter of the above, in 
love with ' Fenton. Slender calls her 
“ the sweet Anne Page.” 

William PagOf Anne’s brother, a school¬ 
boy. — Shakespeare, Merry WiVffs of 
Winimr (15!)6). 

Page {Sir Francis), called “ The Hang¬ 
ing Judge” (16G1-1741). , 

Slander end iioUnn diend from Della's raise; 

Hud words or hanjdng If your Judge be Page 

Pope 

Paget (77ie lady), one of the Iddics 
of the bedchamber in queen Klixabeth’s 
court.—Sir W. Scott, Kenilworth (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Painted Chamber ( The), an apart¬ 
ment in the old Royal Palace of West¬ 
minster, the walls of which were painted 
chiefly with battlc-sccncs, in six bands, 
somewhat similar to the Bayeaux ta¬ 
pestry. 

Painted Mischief, playing cards. 

There uw plenty of weji of gaiubhiiK . . . without 
reiwurse to the “iminted mlichief.” which w.u not In¬ 
dented for the bpiioflt of king Chnrles VJ. of l<i<)noe-- 
Jicatf Utm, Mgrcb S, im. 

Painter of Nature. Remi Belleau, 
one oi the Pleiad poets, is so called (1528- 
1677). 

Tm Shepheardes Calendar, by Spenser, 
is largely borrowed from Bclleau's Song 
of April. 

Painter of the Q-races, Andrea 
Appiani (1754-1817), 

Painters, 

A Pee. Qulniin Matsys, the Dutch 
paimter, painted a bee so well that the 
whst Mandyn thought it a real bee, and 
proceeded to brush it away with his 
"aandkerohief (1460-1629). 

A Cow, Myro carved a cow so true 
to natuie that uulls mistook it for a living 
siumal (s. 0 . 431). 


A Curtain, Parrhasios painted a cur-* 
tain BO admirably tluit oven Zeuxis, the 
artist, mistook it for real drapery (b.c, 
400). 

A Fly. George Alexander Stevens says, 
in his Lectures on Heads; 

t have hoard of a connolnour who wm onr day In an 
anctlon-room whtro there wa« an liilinltaUe piece of 
painting of fniits and flowera The cotmoberar would 
not give 111 . upfiilon of the picture till he had flnt ei> 
ainlned the cnt.ilo.;ue. and fiinUng It wa> done by an 
Engllihman. he pulled out hii eyc-glasi. “Ob, dr," 
ra>i be, "ihoio Eii„’IIMi fellows have no more Idea of 
Genius than a butdi shipper has of ibuicing a cotiUion. 
The (log has siiuilcil a flue piece of canvas, he u worse 
Ui.ui a Harp Alley sign tiost dautior. There's no keeping, 
no pers|iectlv(‘, no forcgruuiid Why, there now, the 
fellow has utually attempted to paint a fly upon that 
robehud. Why, it is no more like a fly than I am tike 

-but, IIS he approached bu linger to the pletun, 

the fly flew awiiy 

Grapes. Zeuxis (2 syl.), a Grecian 

E ainter, piuntod home grapes so well that 
irds came and peeked at them, thinking 
them real grapes (ii.c. 400). 

A Horse. Apellus painted Alexander's 
horse Bucephnlos so true to life that 
some marcs eanie up to the canvas neigh¬ 
ing, under the supposition that it was a 
real animal (about ii.c. 334). 

A Man. Velasquez painted a Spanish 
admiral so true to life that when king 
Fclijic IV. entered the studio, he mis¬ 
took the painting for the man, and 
began reproving the supposed oflicer for 
neglecting his duty, in wasting his time 
in the studio, when lie ought to have been 
with his fleet rJoSO-lOfiO). 

Accidental effects in painting, 

Apelles, being at a loss to paint the 
foam of Alexander’s horse, dashed his 
brush at the picture in a 6t of atmoyance, 
and did by accident what his skill haa 
failed to do (alxiut n.c. 334). 

The same tale is told of Protog'enSs, 
who dashed his brush at a picture, and 
thus produced “the foam of a dog’s 
mouth,” which he had long been trying 
in vain to represent (about b.c. 882). 

Painters {^Prince of). Parrhasios and 
Apelles are both so called (fourth centurj- 

B.C.). 

PainterB* Characteristic^ 

A.’oobi.o {Michael ): an iron frame, 
strongly developed muscles, and an ana¬ 
tomical disiilay of the human figure. 
The ,®Bchylos of painters (1474-J561). 

Carhacci: eclectic artists, who picked 
out and pieced together parts taken from 
Correggto, Raphael, Titian, and other 
^at artists. lf«M;chacl Angelo Is the 
^schylos of artists, and Raphael tlie 
Sophocles, the Orracci may bo caUed 
Kuripid§3 of painters. 1 know hot 
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in England tiie name is spelt witOi 
only one r, 

CoRBKOOio : known by his wonderful 
foxesbortenmgs, his magnificent light and 
shade. He is, however, very monotonous 
<1494-1584). 

Cbomk (John) : an old woman in a red 
Oloak walking up an avenue of trees 
(1769-1821). 

David : noted for his stiff, dry, pedantic, 
** highly classic ” style, according to the 
interpretation of the phrase by the French 
in the first Revolution (1748-1825). 

Dolcb (Carlo) : famous for his Ma¬ 
donnas, which are all li nibbed with most 
extr^minory delicacy (1016-1686). 

Dokenichi'ko : famed for liis fres¬ 
coes, correct in design, and fresh in 
colouring (1581-1611). 

Guido : bis s|>eciality is a pallid or 
blnish-coiuplcxioncd saint, with saucer or 
upl^d eyes (1574-1642). 

HoiiBEix: characterized by bold relief, 
exquisite finish, force of conception, deli¬ 
cacy of tone, and dark background 
(1498-1564). 

Lorraikb {ClawJc) : a Greek temple 
on a hill, with sunny and highly finished 
classic scenery. Aerial [perspective (1600- 
1682). 

MuRiT.r.o: a brown-faced Madonna 
(1618-1682). 

Ommegaxck : sheep (1775-1826). 

Pekuoiso (Pietro ): known by his 
narrow, contrjrctcd figures and scrimpy 
drapery (1446-1524). 

PomssiN: famous for his classic style. 
Reynolds*■ says; “No works of any 
modem have so much the air of antique 
painting as those of Pous&in” (1593- 
1665). 

Poussin (Caspar) : a landscape painter, 
the very opposite of Claude Lorraine. He 
seems to have drawn his inspiration from 
Hervey's Meditations Among the Tombs, 
Blair’s Grave, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1818-1676). 

Rapjiaku : the Sophoclds of painters. 
Angelo’s figures are all gigante^ue and 
ideal, like those of dilschylox. Raphael’s 
me perfect human beings (1483-1520). 

Rbyxolds; a portrait-painter. He 
piresents his portraits in 6a/ masquC, not 
olirays suggestive either of the rank or 
<fiMTacter of the person represented. 
There is about the same analogy between 
Watteau and R^nolds, os between 
Chmde Lorraine and Gaspor Poussin 
(1728-1792). 

Rosa (/Sb/«afor)i dark, uucmtable 


pictures, reUeved by dabs of palette* 
Ibiife. He is fond of savage scenery. 
Iwoken rocks, wild caverns, UastM 
heaths, and so on (1615-1673). 

Rubens: patches of vermulicn dabbed 
about the human figure, wholly out of 
harmony with the rest of the colourmg 
(1677-1640). 

Steen (jan) : an old woman peeling 
vegetables, with another old woman 
looking at her (1686-1679). 

Ttntoebtti: full of wild fantastical 
inventions. Tie is called “ The Li^tning 
of the Pencil ” (1612-1594). 

Titian: noted for his brood shades 
of divers gradations (1477-1670). 

YEiioNkbE (Paul) : noted for his great 
want of historical correctness and el^imce' 
of design ; but he abounds in spirited 
banquets, sumptuous edifices, brilliant 
aerial spectres, magnificent robes, gaUd,. 
and jewellery (163(^1588)_. 

Watteau : noted for bia fSte's galanteSf 
fancy-ball costumes, and generally gala- 
day figures (1684-1721). 

The colouiuig of DUan, the exprenion of Buhene, the 
grace of lUpbaU, the purity of Domeulrblncv the oomg- 
giosctty of Correggio, the learning of Pooissin, the am of 
Uuiclo, the taate cn the Cnrrachl [«mJ, the umd coatonr 
of Angelo, . . . the brilliant truth of a Watteau, the 
toncluug grace of a Re) nohb.—Sterne. 

Falx: dea Dames (La), the treaty 
of peace concluded at Cam bray in 1529, 
between Francois 1. of France and Karl 
V. emperor or Germany. So called be¬ 
cause it was mainly negotiated by Louise 
of Savoy (mother of the French king) 
and Margaret the emperor’s aunt. 


Faladore, a Briton in the service of 
the king of Lombardy. One day, in a 
boar-hunt, the boar turned on the prin¬ 
cess Sophia, and, having gored her horse 
to death, was about to attack the lady, 
but was slain by the young Briton. 
Between these two young people a strong 
attachment sprang up; out the duke- 
Birc’no, by on artifice of false impm- 
Bonation, induced Paladore to believe that 
the princess was a wanton, and had the 
audacity to accuse her as such to the 
senate. In Lombardy, ihe puni^ment 
for this offence was deathj and the prin¬ 
cess was ordered to execution. Paladore, 
having learned the tmth, accused 
duke of villainy. They fought, 
Bireno fell. The princess, being cleared 
of the cha^^ married Paladore.—Rqb<^ 
Jephson, 2%e Law of Lombardy (1779). 


Falame'des (4 tyL), son of New- 
pUos, was, according to SuidaS, Ihe in¬ 
ventor of dice. (See Axma.) 
imiia MMan Uidi {hsaersiiMMdiifiQiMlsUtiiltae' 
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PAUNODE, 


^UeetAClnMtt magna «m<lUiona Ingetilo taranlt 
Bnim Mt ntunUua tiert«strl«, duodaiMrloB nwnww 
Mt ZwVuw, Ipm vcro ana et wutam in «n gmna aunt 
aeptetn ttalUt planetnium. Tumi «t lUtUuda cccIl. «x 
qiu oreniMui Iwna «t luala npeuUuuuir^«^<ias (Wulfa 
ttwa.). 

Pafame'd^s (Sir)^ a Saracen, who 
adored Isolde the wtle of king Mark of 
Oorhwall. Sir Tristrem also loved the 
same lady, who was his aunt. The two 
“lovers” fought, and sir Palamedfis, 
being overconxa, was compelled to turn 
Ohristian. He was baptized, and sir 
Tristrem stood his sponsor at the font.— 
Thoma*t of Erceldoune, tilled “The 
I’hyoier,” Sir Tristrem (thirteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Palame'des of Iiombardy) one 
of the allies of the Christian army in the 
lir^t crusade, Ke was shot by Oorinda 
with an arrow (bk. xi.),—Tasso, Jeru- 
ialem DcUoered (1675). 

Pal'amon and Arcito (2 sy/.), two 
young Theban knights, who fell into the 
hands of duke Theseus (2 syL), and were 
bv him conilncd in a dungeon at Athens. 
Here they saw the duke’s sister-in-law 
Emily, with whom both fell in love. 
When released from captivity, the two 
knights told to the duke their talc of 
love; and the duke promi.scd that which- 
c\ er proved the victor in single combat, 
should have Emily for his pnze. Arcitc 
prayed to Mars “for victory,” and Pala- 
inon to Venus that he might “ obtain 
the lady,” and both their prayers were 
granted. Arcite won the victory, ac¬ 
cording to bis prayer, but, being thrown 
from his horse, died; so Polamon, after 
all, “ won the lady,” though ho did not 
win the battle.-^hauccr, Canterbury 
Tales (“ The Knight’s Tale,” 1388). 

This tale is taken from the Le Tcscide 
of Boccaccio. 

The Black Horse, a drama by Jolin 
Fletcher, is the same tale. Kicbard 
Edwards has a comedy called Taiwmon 
and Arcyte (1566). 

Pale {The) or The Exgmbh Pat.k, 
a part of Ireland, including Dublin, 
Meath, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Louth. 

I^e Pazzes. So the American 
Indians call the European settlers. 

Pale'mon, son of a rich merchant. 
He fell in love with Anna, daughter of 
Albert master of one of his father’s 
The purse-proud merchant, in- 
dienAnt at this, tned every means to 
induoe his son to abandon such a “mean 
copnection.” but without avail i so at 
toat 1» sent him in the Britannki (Alba’s 


ship) “in charge of the merchan^e.** 
The ship was wrecked near cn])e Colonna, 
in Attica; and although Palomon es¬ 
caped, his ribs were so broken that he 
died almost as soon as he reached toe 
shore. 

A gallant youth, Polrmon ma hli nnma 
Charged with the comiaeFce hither nl«> omot 
A taUier'a aU-m rr<<ent>nent doomed to piora 
' He came, the victim of uuhaiipv hue 

Falcoiuii, The Shijrttrtck, 1.9 OTU^. 

Palo'mon and Iiavinisu a poetic 
version of iiuaz and Ruth. “ The lovely 
young Lavinia” went to glean in the 
fields of young Palemon “ the pride of 
swains; ” and Palemon, falling in love 
with the beautiful gleaner, both wooed 
and won her.—Thomson, The Seasons 
(“Autumn,” 1730). 

Pales (2 syl,), god of shepherds and 
their flocks.— Jioman Mythology. 

Pomona loves the orchard ; 

And liber loves tlio vuie; 

And I’ali. j loves tlie btmir-bullt shed. 

Watiii with the breath of hiiio 
Lord Macatildy, last of Ancient Acme (“Prophecy 
of CUi>ya.” 1849). 

Pal'inodo (3 syl.), a shepherd in 
Spenser’s JCJoyucs. In ccl. v. Palinode 
reprcbpnts the catholic priest. Ho in- 
^ itps Piers (who rcjircscnts the protestant 
olcrgy) to join in the fun and pleasures 
of hlay. IMcrs then warns the young 
man of the vanities of the world, and 
tells him of the great degeneracy of 
pastoral life, at one time simple and 
frugal, but noiv discontented and licen¬ 
tious. He concludes tvith the fable of 
the kid and her dam. The fable is this : 
A mother-goat, going abroad £«fr the day, 
told her kid to keep at home, and not to 
open the door to strangers. She had not 
been gone long, when up came a tox, 
with head bound from “ headache,” and 
foot bound from “gout,” and carrying a 
ped of trinkets. 'The fox told the kid 
a most piteous tale, and showed her a 
little mirror. The kid, out of pity and 
vanity, opened the door; but while stoop¬ 
ing over the ped to pick up a little bell, 
the fox clapped down the lid, and oanied 
her off. 

In eel. vii. Palinode is referred to by 
toe shepherd Thomalin as “lording it 
over God’s heritage,” feeding the sheep 
with chaff, and keeping for mmself to<‘ 
groins.—Spenser, Shepheardes Calmkir 
(1572). 

^ Pal'inode (3 syl.), a poem in lecanta- 
tion of a calumnf. Stesich'oros wrote a 
bitter satire against Helen, for which her 
brotheia, Castor and Pollux, pluck od out 
his eyes. When, however, toe poet^ re- 
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cant«d| his sight was restored to him 
again. 

Tbe tmd vho Ubelleil Heler Ip hl« gong. 

BMBnted after, and redmxmi the wtour 

UrIiL Art of toot, ill. 

Horace's Orfc, xvi. i. is a {talinode. 
Samuel Bntlor has a palinode, in which 
he recanted what he ‘-aid in a previous 
^em of the lion. Kdwntd Howard. 
Pr. Watts rernntod in a poem tlie praise 
he bad previously bestowed on queen 
Anne. 

Palinu'rus, the pilot of ^Ene'as. 
Palinurus, sleeping at the helm, fell into 
the sea, and was drowned. The name 
is employed as a generic word tor n 
steersman or pilot, and soinetmies tor a 
chief minister. Thus, prince Uismarck 
may be called the palinurus of WiIIkuii 
euipcrnr of Germany and king of Prussia. 

store bad «he i|toltr liut j mnist All nature nods . . . 
h en Pnlinunis nodded nt the liulni 

I'uta. 1 le Hutu iOit, Iv. C14 (171C) 

Palisse a sort of M. Priul- 

homnie; a pompous iiltcrer of tiuisins 
and moral platitudes. 

Palla'dio (Amlrca), the Italian clas¬ 
sical architect flSlS-lfiSO), 

The Ktujltsh PalladiOf Inigo Jones 
(l.'>/3-1653). 

Palla'dium. 

Of Ceylon^ the dcldda or tooth of 
Buddha, nre.serx’ed in the Malcgawa 
temple at Kafidy. Natives guard it w itli 
great jealousy, from a belief that who¬ 
ever possesses it, acquires the right to 
govern Ceylon. When, in 181.), the 
English obtained possession of the tooth, 
the Ceylonese submitted to them without 
.resistance. 

Of Eden IMl, a diinking-glass, in 
the possession of sir Chribtopher Mus- 
grave, bart., of Edenhall, Cumberland. 

Of Jerusalem, Aladine king of Jeru¬ 
salem stole an image of the Virgin, and 
set it up in a nmscpie, tliat she might no 
longer protect the Christians, but become 
the palladium of Jerusalem, llie image 
was rescued by Sophrouia, and the city 
taken by the crusodors. 

Of Mcifara, a golden hair of king 
Nisus. Scylla promised to deliver the 
city into the hands of Minos, and cut off 
the tatiamanic lock of her father’s head 
while he was asleep. 

Of Home, tbe ancll^ or sacred buckler 
which Numa said fell |rota heaven, and 
was guarded by prieata called Salii. 

Of Sootlcmd, me great atone of Scone, 
near I’ttth, which was removed by 


Edwrard I, to Westmioster, and is still 
there, prescri'cd in tbe coronation chair. 

Of Troy, a colossal wooden statue of 
Pallas Mine.wa, which “fdl from 
heaven.” It was carried off by the 
Greeks, by whom tbe city was taken 
and uumed to the ground. 

Pallet, a painter, in Smollett’s novel 
of Feiep'ine Pickle (17&\). 

The absurdities of Pallet are pointed 
an inch thick, aud by no human pos¬ 
sibility could such an accumulation of 
comic rlisostcis liavo befallen tlie cha¬ 
racters of the talc. 

Palm Sunday (‘’’''wi), March 29, 
14(51, tlie day of the b.ittle of Towton, 
the mo«t fiil.'il of any domestic war ever 
fonglit. It is said that 37,000 Englibh- 
nicn fell on tins diij. 

WIioM bn)ki rt(el\c«l thi bloml of many tboiisniiil men, 
Uii ‘‘kid I'nlni Sun lay' sluii. that Ibwivii Bold «e 

roll 

Ibe blood est field hrttr vt the Wliite Row and the Red. 

Or i> ton. PoUyothwn, xsvUi (162J). 

Pal'merin of England, the hero 
and title of a romance in chivalry. There 
is also nn inft nor one entitled Pahnerin 
de Oliva, 

Tlie nryt tno Imrks wire PnImrrtA de OVSva niid 
Pfilmrrtn of tnijluntl Die furmpr,' vild the ciii^, 
“aliiUl be tom in putii ami burnt to tlie lait enilier; 
but PtihneriH of iiitfluuil .'ll ill lie piesoi ved ns a rclimw 
of aiitl<|uity. and t>Ii<e<l m sinli a ilKst ns Alexiiiider 
found anionest tlie i|mii1s of IiintM, and In which he 
ki lit the wntlnfis of lloiur r flii^ siune book h t.UuAbIa 
fur two things . flmt, for its own ("-(lu i U txLellonry, and 
hciaii^ It Is the pindiiiuun of a CortumeM, 
nioiiirrh, fiinous fur bh liierur taliiits. Tbe adren- 
Hires of Die i.istle of Mirobuojda therein are finely 
nil iKined, tlie st)le of niinpusllion u natural and ele- 
iiiiit and tin utmostdeninini is inewned thrauKhout.’'— 
Ceivantee. /fou (juiaoie, t i a (IMU) 

Palmi'ra, daughter of Alc-Onor chief 
of Mecca. She and her brother Zaphna 
were taken captives in infancy, and 
brought up by Mahomet. As they grew 
in years, they fell in love with each 
other, not knowing their relationship; 
but when Mahomet laid hiegc to Mecca, 
Zaphna was appointed to asbabbinatc Alca- 
nor, and was himself afterwards killed 
by poison. Mahomet then proposed mar¬ 
riage to Palmira, hut to prcient such 
an alliance, she killed herself.—James 
Miller, J/ahamel the Impostor (1740). 

Palmsrra of the Deccan, Bija- 

pur, in tbe Poonoh district. 

Palmyra of the EForth, St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

Pal'myrene {The), Zenobia meen 
of Palmyra, who claimed the title of 
** Queen of the East.” She was defeated 
by Aurelian, and taken nrifionelr (A.o. 
278). Longinus lived at oer CQur^ and 
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was {put to death on the capture of 
Zenohia. 

The Taint) nne tbnt foufllit Aurelhin. 

TennTDOU, Th* Printm, U. (1847). 

FaVomides (Sir), son and heir of 
sir Astlabor. His brotiiere were sir Safire 
and sir Segwar'tdds. lie is always called 
the Saracen, meaning “unchrUtened.** 
Next to the three groat knights (sir Laun- 
cclot, sir Tristram, and sir I^morakc), be 
was the stroni^Bt and bravest of the 
fellowship of tne Round Table. Like sir 
Tristram, he was in love with La Belle 
Isond wife of king Mark of Cornwall; but 
the lady favour^ the love of sir Tristram, 
and only despised that of the Saracen 
knight. After his combat with sir Tris* 
tram, sir Palomidea consented to be bap¬ 
tized by the bishop of Carlisle (pt. iii. 28). 

He ww well iruule, rlwuily, and blgly, and neithir too 
rouns nor too ukl. And tliousb he w<u not chiisttiinl, 
yet be beUerud In the bmt uionners, and nos raiUifnl and 
truo or bis pronil<)e. and iUm> w«U ronditionod. He nwle 
a vow tbnt be would never he rhnsUinod unto the time 
that be aeliieved the benst GLitlMilut. . . . And nKi he 
nvovretl neier to take full Christendom unto tin* liiiic that 
be hod done eeven battles witliln the lists.—Sir T. Malui). 
JBMory Prlttee Arthur, u 149(1470). 

Pam, Henry Jolm Temple, viscount 
Palmerston (1784-18Gb). Knave of clubs. 

Fam'elo. Lady Eduard Fit/gerald is 
so called (*-1831). 

Pam'ola [Anprkws], a simple, un- 
sophistical oountiy' girl, the daughter oi 
two aged parents, and maidservant of a 
rich young squire, called II, who tries to 
seduce her. She resists every t em pi ati on, 
and at length marries the young squire and 
reforms him. Pamela is very pure and 
modest, hears her aillictions with much 
meekness, and is a model of maidenly 
prudence and rectitude. The story is told 
in a series of letters which Pamela bends 
to her {mrents.—S. Richardson, Pamela or 
Viriue Revearded ( 1740 ). 

The plira and modest chanwter of the Bngllsh mnklen 
Ifitmeibt] Ii H well malntaliied, . . . her soirows mid 
afflictions nra borne with so much nuckness; her hula 
luterviUs of hope . . . break In on her troubles so niudi 
Ilka the sperks of blue sky throiiitli a cloudy utiiiofinbore, 
—that the whole recollection Is soothing, tramiuUUztiig, 
and doubtless ^Ifying.—^ W. ScotL 
eamtta is a work of maeli humbler pretensions tiian 
Pfarfens /fuWowa. . . . A simple country girl, whom her 
inastw atteiupto to seduce, and afterwardii marries . . . 
Zfae wardrobe of poor Fuiiela, her gown of Md-coloured 
stuff, and her round-cared caps j her various attempts at 
•MVpe, and the conveyance of her tetters, ths hateful 
ebanoter of His. Jewkei, and the Buctunting passions of 
iwr master before the batter port of Ms nature obiolns 
aHeadanw,—these ore all touchod with the hand of a 
naiter.—cbomben. Kn^llth /Aterature, U. Idl. 

Pope calls the word “ Pamela: " 

tbe gods, to curse PaiHSa with her prayers, 
wve the gilt euneh and dappled Flaiidiws more^ 
fbetiitnfngrobsa rtdi Jewels, bads of state. 

And. to complete bar bUM, a tool for matm 
m lAues lit biidla ftant boxea and the rtngi 
A rain, lummai. gUtteitoa wietohed thing; 


Pride, pomp, and state, hut reach her ootwoid port,— 

She «igios and U no duchess at her heiirt. 

Alpbtfes (" lo Uts Blount, srltli the wait 
orVolture," 17II9). 

Paxoi'na and Tami'no, the two 
lovers who were guided by “the magic 
flute** through all worldly dangers to 
the knowledge of divine truth (or (he 
mysteries of Isis).—Mozart, Die Zavhcr~ 
flOto (1790). 

Pamphlot (Mr.), a penny-a-liner. 
His ^reat wish was “ to be taken np fur 
sedition.*’ He writes on both sides, for, 
ns he says, he has “ two hands, ambo 
deetcr." • 

"Time has been,” he says, *' when I miild turn n penny 
by an earthquake, or Uve upon a Jail distemper, or dine 
upon a bloudy murder, but now that's all over—nothing 
will do now Uit run^tiiig a minister, or tetbng the peopkt 
they are ruiiird The people of England ore never so 
happy as when you tell them they ora ruined.”—Muiph), 
The CiAoMerer, 11.1 (17SS). 

Pan, Nature personified, especially 
the vital crescent power of nature. 

Uiilverml Pan, 

Knit with the Graces a.id the Hours In dance, 

Led on the eteni il spring. 

Hilton ParuUlte Lost, Iv. 866, etei (1668), 

Pan, in Spenser's eel. i v., is Henry VIII., 
and “Syrinx ” is Anne Bolejm, Inccl. 
V. “ Pan ’* stands for .Icsiia Christ in one 
passage, and for Cod the Father in 
another.—Spenser, S/iepheardcs Calendar 
(1572). 

Pan ( 27ie Great), Francois M. A. de 
Voltaire; also called “The Dictator of 
Letters’* (1694-1778). 

Panacea. Prince Ahmed’s apple or 
apjile of Suraorcand (see p.*4.5). The 
buloam of Fierabras (see p. 76). The 
Promethean unguent rendered the body 
invulnerable. Aladdin’s ring was a pre¬ 
servative against all ills that Qesh is heir 
to (sec p. 15). Then there were the You^ 
Restorers. And the healers of wounds, 
such as Achilles’s spear, also called “The 
Spear of Telephus ” (see p, 4) ; Cilbert’s 
sword (sec p. 382) ; and so on. 

Pancaate (3 syh) or Campaspi!:, one 
of the concubines of Alexander the Great. 
Apelles fell in love with her while he 
was employed in {jointing the king of 
Macedon, and Alexander, out of regard to 
the artist, gave her to him for a wife. 
ApellSs selected for his “Venus Rising 
from the Sea” (usually called “Venus 
AnodyomSnO ”) this beautiful Athenian 
woman, together with Phirng another 
courtezan. * 

*gi* Ptuyng was also the academy 
figure for the “ Cnidian Venus '* Pzaxi- 
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Faiu^a, a qtiick, short, <>agcr, dark 
aa,withtoomuch'*way.” Heurcssedin 


black and irusty iron grcv; had jet-black 
bea^ for eyes, a scrubb}^ little black 
chin, wiry black hair striking out from 
his head in prongs like hair-pins, and a 
complexion that was very dingy by 
nature, or very dirty by art, or a com¬ 
pound of both. He had dirty hands, and 
dirty, broken nails, and looked as if ho 
had oeen in the coals. He snorted and 
anifted, and pufted and blew, and w'ns 
generally in a perspiration. It was Mr. 
Pancks who “ moled out” the secret that 
hlr. Oorrit, imprisoned for debt in the 
Marshalsea prison, was heir-at-law' to a 
great estate, which had long lain un¬ 
claimed, and was extremely rich (ch. 
xxxy.). Mr. Pancks also induced Clcn- 
nam to invest in Merdle’s bank shares, and 
demonstrated by ligurcs the profit be 
would realize; but the bank being a 
bubble, the shares were worthless.—C. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit (1857). 

Pancrace, a doctor of the Aristotelian 
school, llo maintained that it was im¬ 
proper to speak of the “/om of a hat,” 
because form "est la disposition ox- 
tdrieuro des corps qui sont animr^s,” and 
therefore we should say tlie **Jupire of a 
hat,” because figure "est la disposition 
exterieure des corps qui sont inanimi^s ; ” 
and because his adversary could not agree, 
he called hint "un ignorant, un igno- 
rantissirae, ignorantifiant, ct i^orantitle ” 
(sc. vUi.).-^olifcre, Le Marmje Forc€ 
(16G4). . 

Pancras {The carl oH, one of the 
skilful companions of Barlow the famous 
archer; another was called the “Marquis 
of Islington; ” while Barlow himscli was 
mirthfully created by Henry VIll. “Duke 
of Shoreditch.” 

Pancras {St.\ patron saint of children, 
martyred bv Diocletian at the age of 
14 (A.i>. 301‘). 

Pan'darus^ the i^cian, one of the 
aUies of Priam in the Irojan war. He is 
drawn under turo widely different charac¬ 
ters: In classic story he is depicted 
as an admirable archer, slain by 
DIomed, and honoured as a hero-god 
in his own counlay; but in mediseval 
romance he is represented as a despicable 
uimts insomuch that the word pander 
!t mrired from his name. Chaucer in 
Ms end 6Vffssetdis,*and Shakespeare 

in his drama of TroUus and Cressida^ 
nqure sft rthiro as procuziug for Troilns the 
good gmces of Cressid, and in JlfucA Ado 


edottf Nothittij, it is said that Tredlne 
“ was the first employer of pandars.” 

all pttimi KDws-lMween be tailed to toe world’* fad 
after iny name; call tbem all “PainlAri.” Let alt con- 
Mtant men be " lyiillaao*,” all falae women “UnMdib.**— 
Sbakespeam, TroUut aaU Cresikta. act 111. as. S (UUS). 

Pazidemo'nium, “ the high capitel 
of Satan and his peers.” Here the 
infernal parliament was held, and to ihb 
council Satan convened the fallen angels 
to consult with him upon the bestmewod 
of encompassing the “fall of man.” 
Satan ultimately undertook to visit the 
new world; and, in the disguise of a 
serpent, he tempted Eve to eat of tho 
foroidden fruit.—Milton, Paradise Lost, 
ii. (1665). 

Fandi'oxi. king oC Athens, faiher of 
Proenfi and Philome'la. 

None take pity on tby pain: 

SenialeKi trees, they cannot bear thee t 

Ruthless bear^, they will not cheer thee; 

Kins Paiidloii be I* dond; 

All thy friends are Upped In lead. 

Richard Barnfleld, Addreu to the Nigh^ngSU (IBOl) 

Pandolf {llir JTarry), the teller of 
whole strings of stories, which he re¬ 
peats at every gathering. He has also 
a stock of &on-nu><8. “ Madam," ■'aid 

he, “ I have lost by vou to-day.” “ How 
so, sir Harry ? ” replies the lady. “ IVhy, 
madam," rejoins the barone^ “1 have 
lost an excellent appetite.” “ This is the 
thirty-third time that sir Hany hath 
been thus arch." 

V e are constantly, after nipper, entertained with the 
Glastonbury Thorn. Wl,en ne hare wondend nt limt a 
htilc, "FkUior,'’ Miith the son, "let us have Uie Spurt lit 
tho Wood ' After tlijt, " Nowtell us how you seived tlio 
robber,” "Aiiirkr' with sir lloiry, with tt smtlei “I 
have almost fiin.'Otten that; but It Is a pleaiant conetdt, 
to be mire; ” and in i urclliiidy be tells thatand twenty moro 
in the some oidoi over and over again.—Rlebanl Steele. 

Fandolfo (2 syl.), father of Ldlic.— 
Molibre, L'J'tourdi (1653). 

Pando'ra, the “ all-gifted woman.” 
So called because all the gods bestowed 
some gift on her to enhance her charms. 
Jove sent lier to Prometheus for a wife, 
but Hernu'S gave her in marriage to his 
brother Epinie'theus (4 syl.). H is said 
that Pandora enticed the curiosity of 
Epimcthetis to open a box in her pos¬ 
session, from which flew out all Ihe ills 
that flesh is heir to. Luckily the lid was 
closed in time to prevent the escape of 
Hope. 

More lovely tiiui Pnndom. whom th* codi 
Eodowwl with all their 0(bi,. . . toweimSIwrfaQ 
Of Japliet brou^t by Hermea, ihe InsmuM 
Mankind with her falrlooki, to benveased 
On him (PromithttuMl wlio had »tole ianfs ... ftoh 
Milton, ParaSif lak, Iv. 7U» oto (1680). 

%* “Unwisor son” li a Latroieni. 
and means “not so wise an he Aauld 
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been; ^ tio audaoiorf timidior, teh9» 
UltAUoiftf iracmdiofi etc. 


Paudosto <3t The Triumph of Tme^ 
a tfileby RobertGreeno ( 16 SS), chc quarry 
<rf the plot of The WMters Tcdo by 
Shekespearc. 


Pan^ by J. Kouible, is a 

msdtfied version of Rickerstalf’s comedy 
WcK’tta no Worse. Itcoutaina the 
|> 0 |iilar quotation: 

Polttm It was f^t to dissemble }roac lore; 

But vny do you kick me dowastain? 


Paoigloss {t)r. Peter), on LL.D. and 
A.S.S, lie began life as a muffin-maker 
in hGU Alley. Daniel Doivlas, when he 
was raised from the chandler’s'shop in 
Gosport to the peerage, employed the 
doctoar “to lam nim to talk English;" 
and subsequently made him tutor to his 
son Dick, with a salary of £300 a year. 
Dr. Pongloss was a literary prig of 
ponderous pomposity. Ho talked of a 
“locomotive morning,” of one’s “spon- 
sorial ana patronymic appellations,” and 
so on; was especially fond of quotations, 
to all of vhi<± he assigned the author, 
as “ Lend me your ears. Shakespeare. 
Hem! ” or Veitmm sat. llotaco. 
Hem ! ” He also indulged in an affected 
*‘Hc! he!”—-G. Coluian, The Heir-at- 
Law (1797). 

A.S.S. stands for Artinm Socirtatis 
iSbcws (“ Fellow of the Society of Arts ”). 


Panghas, an optimist philosopher. (The 
word means “All Tongue.”)—Voltaire, 
Kkmdide. 

Panjam^ a male idol of the Oroungou 
tribes of Africa ; his wife is Alckn, and his 
priests are called panians. I’atijani is 
the special protector of kings and goi ern- 
mente. 


Panjandrum {The Grand), any vil- 
ISM potentate or Bmmmagem magnate. 
The word occurs in S. Foote’s farrago of 
nonsense, which he wrote to tebt the 
memory of old Macklin. who said in a 
lecture “ he hud brought his own memory 
to such perfectiou that he could learn 
anything ny rote on once hearing it.” 

B* WM tb« Qib^t FanjAudnua of tbe place.—Ferqr 
ritiawtid. 

*** The 'cquire o| a village is the 
'Gta^ Panjandrum, and the small gentry 
the Picninnies, Joblillies, and Garyulies. 

Foote's nonsense lines are these: 

Went into ttw ganlau to cot a cabbage leal to 
w ^le pto;aiiS at the Mine time a gnat abe* 



Plwlonlea and the JpblUHei, and the Qarynji<a, and tto 
Qiand Pai^idruni hlmeeU, with the little lound button 
at ttoi. and they all fell to playing the ganie of cai^ as 
catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the had of theft 
booti.—S. Footo, TJte (iuarterlg lor. Old, Sff 

118S4). 


Pan'ope (3 ayl.), one of the nereids. 
Her “ sisters ” are ibo sea-nymphs. 
Fanopd was invoked by sailors in storms. 

Sleek Fonope with all her abten ployed. 

MUton, /.yeitUu, 8S (1638). 


Fantag'rueP, king of Ihe Dipsodes 
(2 syl.), son of Gargontua, and lost of 
the race of giants. His mother Badcbec 
died in giving him birth. His paternal 
grandfather was named Grangonsier. 
Pontagruel was a lineal descendant of 
Fiembros, the Titans, Goliath, Poly- 
pheme (3 syi.), and all the other giants 
traceable to Ohalbrook, who lived in 
that e\traordinary period noted for its 
“ week of three Thuisdays.” The word 
is a h}brid, compounded of the Greek 
pania (“all”) and Ihe llagarcnc word 
gruel (“thirsty ”). Ilis immortal achieve¬ 
ment was his “ quest of the oracle of the 
Holy lloltle.”—^Rabelais, Gargantm and 
Pantagrucl, ii. (1533). 


Pantag'ruePs Course of Study. 
Pantagnicl’s father, Gorgantua, said in 
a letter to liis son. 

“I intend and inUkt that you learn all languagef 
perferti} . fii«t of all Ureek., In Quintdian’a inetliod; 
then L itin, then Hebrew, then Aiihlc and Cbaldee. I 
wi.h )ou to fnrai your bt}Ie of Greek on the model of 
PI tto, and of Latin on that of Cicero. Let there he so 
hutory )ou linire not at }oar SiigeiV eiido, and ftat^ 
Ihoioughly lo'auogr.iiihi and geogripby. Of liberal aiife. 
uub as rtumotiy, matheraatica. and minie, 1 gave yon 
*1 taste when not above five years old, and 1 would have 
ton now master them fidly Study astronomy, but not 
diviiiatloii and jiidiciU astrology, which t consider mere 
vanltiLS As fur civil law, 1 would have Uiee know tiie 
dmtt* to heart You should also have a perfect know¬ 
ledge of thr works of hature, so that there la no tea, 
riter, or smallesit stieam, whhh }Oii do not know for 
wh it fish It It noted, whence it proceeds, and whither tt 
directs lU couiw, all towla of the air, oU thruha aud 
trees whether forest or orchard, all heilw and fiowwe, 
all motaU and etoiies, should be mastered 1^ you. FaH 
not at Uie same time most carehilly to peruM the Tol- 
inudisti and CaboUsts, and be mrs by frequent om^mlee 
to gam a perfect knowledge of that other world called 
the mlcrorosin, which Is man Maiter all these In your 
young dms, and let nothing be oupeificial, oi you grow 
into maiilioud )ou must learn chivalry, warfare, and field 
manoeuvies.”—Babelals, Pantogrua, u. 8 (163d). 

Fautag'ruePs Tongue. It formed 
fiheltcr for a whole army. His throat and 
mouth contained whole cities. 

Then did they {(As army] put tbenuelvoe la does 
order, and stood as near to each other as they could, and 
Pantagniel put out his tongue b'^.wnv, and covend them 
nU. as a ben doth her Chickens.—Uahelais, PatttttprHef, U. 
83(1683). 

Pantagruelian Iiawsuit (The). 
This was between lord Busqueue and 
lord Suckflst, Who pleaded their own 
cases. The writs, etc., were as much sb 
four asses could carry. After the 
plaintifE had stated his case, and the de* 
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fendimt had made hts repl}'* Pantagruel 
nve judgmcnit and the two suitors were 
Both stttlro^, for no one understood a 
word of the pleadin;?B, or the tenor of 
the verdict.—Rabelais, Pant^grudf ii. 
(1885). 

Fantagi^e'llon, a herb (hemp), 
symbohcar of persecution. Rabelais 
says Pantag'ruel' was the inventor of a 
certain use for which this herb served. 
It nas, he says, exceedingly hateful to 
felons, who detested it as much as 
strangle-weed. 

The ftijute and iliaiw of the leivn of pantagnieHon 
an not mucb unlike tboae ci( the o^b trie or tlie wnmony, 
Indeed. Ute herb U eo like thi eupatono that many 
kwbaliete hare called It the danmtte vnpatorto, and 
Muetlmee the euiiauino a inlliJ the wild 
hen —Uabdau, raiuagriul. ttc , liL 40 (1549) 

Pantaloon. In the Italian comedy, 
Jl Pantalo'ne is a thin, emaciated old 
man, and the only character that acts in 
slippers. 

The sixth age thins 

Into the lean and slippered PanUlnon 
Stuikeapoore, A$ you like It, mt li sc 7 (1600). 

Fantlier (T/ie), symbol of pleasure. 
When DantS began (be ascent of fame, 
this beast met him, and tried to stop hib 
further progress. 

Scarce the neernt 

Began, when lo I a panther, nimble, light 
And covered nitli a epnkled skin, appeared, 

. . . and Mrove to check mj oiiwanl going 

DuiM. Jlelt, i. (1100) 

Panther {The Spotted), thQ Church of 
England. Ijie “ milk-white doc ” in the 
Church of Rome. 

Ihe panther, cure the noblcat next the bind, 

Ihe falront iriaturo of the ejiutted kind, 

Oh, cou)d her inborn <>tiMiie be «ai>he<l away. 

She wtre too good to be a beast of prey 
Dryden, J ho Bind and the Panther, i. (1687) 

FantMllO, servant of Anthonio (the 
father of Protbeus, one of the two heroes 
of the play).—Shakespcaic, 2’uo (r'wi- 
tlemenof Veronn (1591). 

Fauton, a celebrated punster in the 
reign of Charles II. 

And Panton vogiiig hormlcm war with words 

Or)den, MacPlecknoe (16S2) 

Fantscliatantra, a collection of 
Sanskrit fables. 

Fanurge, a young man, handsome 
and of good sti^ture, but in very ragged 
apparel when Pantag'ruel' first met him 
on the road leading from Charenton 
Bridge. Pantagruel, pleased with his 
person and moved with pity at his dis¬ 
tress, accosted him, when Panurge replied, 
flnt in German, then ii:\^ Arabic, then in 
Itoliui, then in Biscayan, then in Bas- 
Bntott. then in Low Dutch, then in 
Speiustt* Finding that Pantagniel knew 


none of these languages, Panurge tried 
Danish, Hebrew, Greek, Ijatin, with no 
better success. Friend.'* said the 
prince, “ can you speaic Frenclt ?" 

Right well," answered Panurge, •* for 
I was bom in Tourainc, the gardes of 
France.” Pantagruel then asked him if 
he would join bis suite, which Panuigo 
most gladly consented to do, and became 
the fast friend of Pantagruel. Ills gieat 
forte was practiial jokes. Rabdaib 
describes him as of middle stature, with 
an aquiline nose, very handsome, and 
always moneyless. Pantogrutil mode 
him governor of Salmygondin.^Kabclaik, 
Panlagrucl, iii. 2 (154o). 

Pinume throughout b tho wai/ovp<yia (" thewtadom “h 
f e the luiiiiing of the hiiiii iii aurinal -the tndantand- 
ing oa the loculty of means to piirixnos without ultimata 
eiiila, in the must ooiuiirehinaive sense, aid Including 
art, iinsuoiH fiiiiy, and oU the pnssious vi the untlei- 
•tunding —Colcrlilge 

Fanyer*s Alley (London). So called 
from a btone built into the wall of one 
of the houses. The stone, on which is 
rudely chiselled a pannier surmsanted by 
a boy, contains this distich : 

When you hate sought the city rotnd. 

Yet still this ie the higliest ground, 

Fanza (SdTic^io), of Ad;petia, the 
'squire of don Quixote de la Mancha; 
“a little squat fellow, with a tun bellv 
and spindle shanks " (pt. I. li. 1). Ho 
rides an ass named Dapple. His sound 
common sense is an excellent foil to tl^ 
knight’s craze. Sancho is very fond of 
eating and dnukiug, is always asking the 
knight when he is to be put in possession 
of the island he promised. He salts his 
speech with most pertinent proverbs, and 
even with wit of a racy, ilioagh some¬ 
times of lather a vulgar savour.—Cer- 
s antes, I>on Quixote (1G05). 

The Avife of Sancho is called 
“Joan Panza " in pt. I., and “Teresa 
Panra" in pt. II. “My father’s name," 
she says to Sancho, “was Cascajo, and 
I, by being your wife, am now called 
Teresa Panza, tliough by right 1 should 
be called Teresa Cascajo” (pc. II. i. 5). 

Faolo (2 si/f.), the cardinal brother of 
count Guido Franceschi'ni, who advised 
his bankrupt brother to marry an heiress, 
in order to repair his fortune. 

WbflD brotber Potdo a eiiarggtte dutke 
Sliould do tile relict Juxtlu 
R. Browiung, The Bluf and the Book, IL dOS, 

Faper King (The), John Law, pro.* 
jector of the Souta Sea Bubble (lo71- 
1729). 

YIm bBdi of Zaw'i pnilect ww tb« Idea Hurt pape» 
mon«y may be roulU,died to any extent, pmvUad tniuv 
be MOoUy in Axed Btock.-JUeliu 
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Paphioa Mimjp. a certain plie of 
the Ups, coneideiea needful for “the 
hi^lv genteel.’* ta4y Emil}' told Miss 
AJMcrip “ the heiress ” that it was 
acquired by placing one’s self before a 
loohing-gloBS, and repesating continually 
the worcu “ niniini piniini “ when the 
lips cannot foil to take the right pile.”— 
General Barg 03 ’ne. T/ie JletresSs iii. 2 
(1781). 

(Q. Dickens has made Mrs. General 
tell Amy Dorrit that the pretty' plie is 
given to the lips by pronouncing the 
words, “papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, 
and prism.”) 

Fapillon, a broken-do^m critic, who 
famed four bhillinge a week for reviews 
of translations “without knowing one 
s.vllable of the original,” and of “ books 
which be had never read.” He then 
turned French valet, and got well paid, 
lie then fell into the service of Jack 
Wilding^ and was valcy, French marquis, 
or anj’thing else to suit the whims of that 
voung scapegrace.—S. Foote, Tli£ Liar 
{17(J1). 

Papimany, the kingdom of the 
Papinians. Any priest-ridden country, 
as Spain. Papiman is compounded of 
two Greek words, /xijoa mania (“popc- 
inadncsa —Rabelais, ranUujntcl, iv. 45 
(1646). 

Papy'ra, goddess of printing and 
literature; so called from pnpj'iiis, u 
substance once used for book«, before 
the invention of paper. 

Till to a8tonl*li«(l nmluu Papyni toiiiclit 
Tn pilnt In nquUc buluuii aouml and thonKbt, 

Wiib Wisdomv mice to print Uir pnso wUiuie. 

Aiul ittork ill AilaiiMut tlie steps of Time. 

Dai win. lotutif the PIuiUm, li. (178i). 

Pa'quin, Pekin, a roval ciW of 
Chinn. Milton says; “ Wqiiin \thc 
t/u’onelof Sina'an kings .”—PamdUis Loi>ty 
xi. SOU (1CC6). 

Paracelsus is said to have kept a 
small devil prisoner in the pommel of his 
sword. He favoured metallic substances 
for medicines, while Galen preferred 
herbs, llie full name was Philippus 
Anro'olus Theophrastus Paracelsus, but 
his famUy name was Bombastus (1493- 
1641). 

Paracclsua, at the ag^ of 20, thinks 
kwwiedgo the summwnoowtm^ and at the 
advice of his two friends, Festus and 
Michal. retires to a seat of learning in 
iiest thereof. Eight years buber, being 
issatisded, he falls in witii Aprile, an 


Italian poet, and resolves to seek iha 
summwm btmvm in love. Again he fails, 
and finally determines “ to Know and to 
enjoj'.”—^R. Browning, Paracelma. 

Par'adine (3 sy/.), son of Astolpho, 
and brother of Dargonct, both rivals for 
the love of I^aura. In the combat 
provoked by prince Oswald against 
Gondibert, which was decided by four 
combatants on each .side, Hugo “ the 
Little ” slew boUi the brothers.—Sir Wm. 
Davenant, Gondibertf i. (died 16G8). 

Faradisa'ica (“ the fruit of para¬ 
dise"). So the banana ib called. The 
Mohaiinncdans nver that the “ forbidden 
Irnit" was the bnnaca or Indian fig, and 
cite in connnii.ation of this opinion that 
our first parentb us-ed fig leaves for their 
covering oiler their fall. 

Paradise, in thirty-three cantos, by 
Dante (1311). Paradise is beparate'd 
from Purgatory’ by the river Lethe; and 
Dante was conducted through nine of 
the bphereb by Beatrice, who left him in 
the sphere of “ unbodied light,” under the 
charge of St. Bernard (canto xxxi.). 
The entile region is divided into ten 
6))hcrcs, each of which is appropriated 
to its proper order. The first seven 
spheres are the seven planets, viz. (1) 
the Moon for angels, (2) Mercury for 
archangels, (3) VeiiHb for virtues, (4) the 
Sun lorpovvers, (.>) Mars for piincipalilies, 
((>) Jupiter frir doiniuioiis, (7) Saturn for 
til rones. The eighth sphere is that of 
the fixed .stars ior the cherubim; the 
nintli is the pnmum nwAtlle Ifor the 
senipbim ; and the tenth is the empyro’an 
for the Virgin Maiy and the triune deity. 
Beatrice, with Rachel, Saroli, Judith, 
Rebecca, and Ruth, St. Augustin, St. 
Francis, St. Benedict, and others, were 
enthroned in Venus the sphere of the 
virtues. The cni|>yrean, he says, is a 
sphere of “ unbodied light,” “ bright 
cfllucncc of bright Cbsence, uncreate.” 
This is what the Jews called “the 
heaven of the hcav'cns." 

Paradise was placed, in the legendary 
maps of the Middle Ages, in Diylon; 
but Mahomet placed it in the sev'cnth 
heaven.” 'fhe Arabs have a tradition 
that when our first parents were cast out 
of the garden, Adam fell in the isle of 
Ce^’Ion, and Eve in Joddah (Uii port oi 
Mecca).— At Jvordiy ii. 

Paradise of Gentral Africa^ Fatiko.— 
Sir S. Baker, Exploration of the NUa 
S ources (1866). 


PARADISE OP POOLS. 780 PARADISE BEGATEnSD. 


P»aSb 0 of ^ofimiOf the district roimd 
T«itiQ«rit2. 

J%e Dutch Paradise, the province of 
Gelderlan^ in South liolland. 

The Portuguese Paraulm, Cintra, north- 
vrest of Lisbon. 

Paradise of Fools {Liwlm Fatu- 
orum), the limbo of all vanities, idiots, 
madmen, and those not accountable for 
their ill deeds. 

Bien RilKht yi* wa 

Omrlx, boods, and lioblts, theu- «nvrpn, tort 
And fluttered Into tag.; tliou relkt. bLiuls, 
Indulgencm, dUpnisa, ]Midoiis, 

The sport Of vlndK ‘ all the>«i upntuilid tloft, 

VIr ... into n Iniibo lariie and biaul, binre railed 
“ The ruadlw of Fooli.” 

Milton. Paradtte Jogt, In. 489 (160S). 

Parac'Lse and the Pe'ri. A peri 
vras told sho would be admitted into 
heaven if she would brinfr thither the 
gift most acceptable to the Almighty. 
She firbt brought a drop of a }onng 

f atriot’s blood, shed on his country’s 
dbalf; but the ^ates would not open 
for such an offering. She next took 
tUther tJie last sigh of a damsel who had 
died nursing her bctroilied, w'ho had 
been stricken by the plague; but the 
gates would not open for such an offer- 
mg. She then carried up the repentant 
tear of an old man converted by the 
prayers of a little child. All heaven 
rejoiced^ the gates were dung open, and 
the pen received witli a ji^ous 
welcome.—T. Moore, Lalla Poo/Ji 

(“Second Tale,” 1817). 

Par^i^se Xiost. Satan and his 
■crew, still suffering from their violent 
expulsion out of heaven, arc ron&ed by 
Satan’s telling them about a “ new cre¬ 
ation ; ” and he calls a general council 
to deliberate upon their future operations 
(bk. i.). The council meet in tlie Pan¬ 
demonium hall, and it is re.*>olved that 
Satan shall go on a voyage of dibcovery to 
this “nowworld” (bk.ii.). The Almighty 
sees Satan, and confers with Ilis Son 
about man. He foretells the Fall, and 
arranges the scheme of man's redemp¬ 
tion. Meantime, Satan enters the orb 
of the sun, and there learns the route to 
tiie “new world” (bk. Ui.). On enter¬ 
ing Parade, he overhears Adam and 
Eve talking of the one prohibition (bk. 
iy.). Raphael is now sent down to warn 
Adam of Us danger, and he tells him 
who Satan is (bk. v.); describes the war 
in heaven, and oxpdlaion of the lebel 
angelA (bk. vi.). The angel visitant 
goes on to tell Adam why and how this 
wrotid was made (bk. yii.); and Adam 


tells Raphati of his own expeiiencb 

£ k. viii.). After the depactnie of 
tphael, Satan enteT.s into a serpeat, 
and, seeing Eve alone, speaks to her. 
Eve is astonished to hear the serpent 
talk, but is informed that it had tasted 
of “the tree of knowledge,” and had 
become instantly endowed with both 
speech and wisdom. Curiosity induces 
Iwe to taste the same fruit, and she 
persuades Adam to taste it also (bk. ix.). 
Satan now returns to hell, to tell of his 
success (bk. x.). Michael is sent to 
expel Adam ana Eve from the garden 
(bk. xi.); and the poem concludes with 
the expulsion, and Eve's lamentation 
(bk. xii.l.—Milton (IGCfi). 

Pnriidise JjO^t was first published 
Matthias Walker of St. Punstan’s. lie 
gave tor it £5 duvrn; on the sale of 
1.300 copies, he gave another .-£5. On 
the next two impressions, he gave other 
like sums. For the four editions, he 
therefore paid £20. The agreement be¬ 
tween Walker and Milton is preserved 
in the British Muscuui. 

It must be remembered that the wi^es 
of an ordinary workman was at the time 
about 3d. a day, an4l wc now give 8s.; 
so that the price given was eciual to about 
£250, according to the present value of 
money. Goldsmitli tells us that the 
clergyman of his “ deserted village” was 
“ p.as8ing rich ” with £40 a year = £500 
present value of money. 

Paradise Begaiiied,in four books. 
The subject is the Temptation. Eve, 
being tempted, lost paradise; Ghriat, 
being tempted, regained it. 

Book I. Satan presents himself as an 
old peasant, and, entering into conversa¬ 
tion with Jesus, advises Him to satisfy 
His hunger bv miraculously converting 
stones into bread. Jesus gives tihe 
tempter to know that He recognizes him, 
and refuses to follow his suggestion. 

IT. Satan reports progress to his minis¬ 
ters, and asks advice. He returns to the 
wilderness, and offers Jesus wealth, as 
the means of acquiring power; but the 


kingdoms of Asia, and points out tb 
Him their military power. He adfisea 
Him to seek alliance with the JParthisn^ 
and promises his aid. He says by tueh 
alliance Tie might shake off the Rom^ 
yoke, and raise the kingdom of David 
to a nrst-closB power. Jesus resets 
counsel, and tells the tempter that tite 
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were f^r the present under a cloud 
for tixeir sins, but that the time would 
conse when God would put forth. Uis 
hand on their behalf. 

ly. Satan shows Jesus Rome, with all 
its greatness, and says, “1 can easily 
dethrone Tiltcrins, and seat Thee on the 
imperial throne.” He then shows Him 
Athens, and says, will make Tlice 
‘master of their'wisdom and high state 
of oivilizarion, if Thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” “Get thee behind 
Me, Satan! ” was the indignant answer ; 
and Satan, finding all his endeavours 
useless, tws Jesus of the sufferings 
prepared for Him, takes Him bark to 
the Wilderness, and leaves Him there; 
but angels come and minister unto Him. 
—MUton (1G71). 

Paraguay (A Tale of), by Southey, 
in four cantos (1814). The small-pox, 
having broken out amongst the Guaranis, 
carri^ off the whole tnbe except Quiara 
and his wife MonnPma, uho then mi¬ 
grated from the fatal i^ot to tlto Mondai 
woods. Here a son (Yeruti) and after¬ 
wards a daughter (Mooma) were born; 
hut before the birlli of the latter, il*c 
father was eaten by a jagKnr. Wlien the 
children were of a youthful age, a Jesuit 
priest induced the three to come and live 
at St. Johehin (8 iifl .); so they left the 
wild woods for a city life. Here, in a 
few months, the mother flagged and 
died. Tlie danglitcr next drooped, and 
soon followed her mother to the grave. 
The Son, now the only remaining one of 
^e entire race, begged to lie baptized, 
received the lite, cried, “Yeare come for 
me! 1 am ready; ” and died also. 

FctrtstUel. “None but itself can be 
its porallol,” from The Double Falsehood, 
iii. 1. Theobald (1721). Massinger, in 
The Duke of Milan, iv. 8 (1662), makes 
Sfozaa say of Marelia: 

Her goodneie duea dudaln rompArlMii, 

Aud, but benelf) admits uo paiaUel. 

Parc aux Oerfe (“Mo deerpark'^), 
a mopsion in Versailles, to which girls 
were inreig]^ for the licentious pleasure 
of Louis ITY. An Alsatia. 

AudoanS mar be proud of belns the parv atac eerft 
to tnoee whom romorwiett creed druee from tlicir ialand 
imme.—Sorunfai/ Jtndev. 

Par'oinuSf a young prince in love 
W^ his cousin Irolit'a, but beloved by 
Azlta. The fairy Danamo was Azira^i 
mother, and resolved to make Irolita 
the fairy Brutus; but Parcinus, 
by the fairy Favourable, sur¬ 


mounted all obstacles, married Irolita, 
and made Brutus marry Azira. 

Ferdnus hiul a noble air, a dAlJoatr Khape, a Bne heed 
of tiHtr admirably white, ... lie did evooihinc «(J1. 
danced and aing to iierteitlon, lUid iialiiiid all Uie pnzee 
at toUTtuum-iitii. aitenever lie ttnitended for them.— 
Comtosiie n’Auiioy. Fuuv Tak$ (“ Ferfhi t lAve.” 1684 

Par'dalo, the domon-stced given to 
inigne/ Guerra by bih gobelin momer, that 
he might ride to Toledo nod liberate his 
latlier, don Diego Lopez lord of Biscay, 
who had ftillcn into the hands of the 
Moors .—Spanish Story. 

Par'diggle (Jfrs.), a formidable 
lady, who conveyed to one the idea “ of 
wanting a greac deal of room.” Like 
Mrs. Jellyby, she devoted herself to the 
concerns of Afric.a, and made her family 
ef small boys contribute all their pocket 
money to the cause of the Borrioboola 
Gha mission.—C. Dickens, Dieah House 
(18.')J). 

Pardoner’s Tale ( The), in Chaucer’s 
Cante/hvii/ Tales, is “Death and the 
Itiotcjs." Three rioters agree to hunt 
down Death, aud kill him. An old man 
directs tlicm 1o a tree in a lane, where, 
us ho said, he had just loft him. On 
reaching the spot, they find a rich 
treasure, and c.ast lots to decide who is 
to go and Imy food. The lot falls on tli© 
joungest, and the oilier two, during his 
absence, agree to kill him on his return. 
'Ihe r.i'.e.al sent to buy food poisons the 
wiuc, in order to secure to himself the 
whole treasure. Now conics the catas¬ 
trophe: The two set on the third and 
slay him, hut die soon after of me poi¬ 
soned wine; so Uie three rioters find death 
under _ the tree, as the old man said, 
paltering in a double sense (1388). 

Parian Chronicle, a register of 
the chief events in the history of ancient 
Greece^ for 1318 years, begmning with 
tlie reign of Cecrop,s and ending with 
the archonship of DioginHus. It is one 
of the Arundclian Marbles, and was 
found in the island of Paros. 

Parian Vorse, ill-natured satire; 
so called from Aruhil’ochus, a native of 
Paros. 

Pari-Ba'nou, afairj’who gave prince 
Ahmed a tent, which would fold into so 
small a compass that a lady might carry 
it about as a toy, but, when spread, it 
would cover whole army.—Arabian 
Fights (“ Prince Ahmed and Pari- 
Banou ”). 

Paxidel is a name employed in the 
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DuTtciad for an idle libcrtine->;-rich, 
yoang, and at lei!>ure. The model is sir 
PariacJ, in the Fuenj Queen. 

Thee, too, iny Paridri, «lie ninrkod tbee then^ 
Btirtrhed on Uie mck iii a, too-euiy clintr. 

And heard tliy etiriaiitiin;yawn confeH 
Die pulni and Miultie^ oftdhiuets 

Puiie, 7AeVunctail, Ir. 341 (1742). 

Par'idcl (Sir), descendant of Paris, 
whose son was 1‘arius who settled in 
Paros, nud left his kingdom to his son 
Par'idas, from whom Paridcl descended. 
Having gained the hospitality of Mai- 
bocco, sir Paridcl eloped with his wife 
Dame Ilcl'innre (3 syl.), but soon quitted 
her, leaving her to go whither she would. 
“So had he served many another one” 
(bk. iii. lU). In bk. iv. i sir I'aridel is 
discomfited by sii Scudamore.—S]>enber, 
Fukr;/ Queen, in. 10; iv. 1 (1690, 1596). 

*^ 5 * “Sir Paridcl” is meant for Cliarlcs 
NcAnl, sixth and last of the Nevils earls 
of 'Westmoreland. He joined the Nor¬ 
thumberland rebellion of l.>69 for the 
restoHition of Mary queen of Scots ; and 
when the plot failed, made his escape to 
the Continent, where he lived in poverty 
and obscurity. The carl was quite a 
Lothario, whose delight wa:> to win the 
love of women, ana then to abandon 
them. 

Paris, a son of Priam and Hec&ba, 
noted for his beauty. He married GilnOnd, 
daughter Cebren the river-god. Sub- 
ber4Uent1y, during a visit to Menelhos 
king of Sparta, he eloped with queen 
Helen, and tliis brought about the Trojan 
war. dicing wounded by an arrow from 
the bow of PhiloctOtCs,* he sent for his 
wife, who hastened to him with reme¬ 
dies ; but it was too late—^he died of his 
wound,and (Enono hung herself.— Homer, 
litad, 

Taria was appointed to decide which 
of the three goddesses (Juno, Pallas, or 
Minerva) w'as the fairest fair, and to 
which should be awarded the golden 
^ple thrown “to the most beautiful.” 
The three goddeoscs tried by bribes to 
obtain^ the verdict: Juno promised him 
dominion if lie would decide in her 
&your; Minen'u promised him wisdom; 
but Venus said she w'ould find him the 
most beautiful of women for wife, if he 
Allotted to her the apple. IVis handed 
the apple to Ventis. 

Not Cytlierm ftvm a tilrer Wain 
Bocelvatl liar HMile «U tiie Ttojan pinin. 

Falconer, TAe hAljanradt, L 3 (17BS). 

Par'fo, a young nobleman, kinsman of 
prince Es'calne of Veronai and the nn- 


su&cessful suitor of hie cousin Jnliet.--i 
Shakespeare, JSomo and Juliet (1698). 

Paris, The French say, i? n’y a m». 
Paris (“ there is but one city In* the 
world worth seeing, and that is Paris”). 
The Neapolitans have a similar phrase, 
PoiV Naples et muurir. 

Paris of Japan, Osaka, south-west of 
Miako.—(iibson, Qaileru of OcMraphy^ 
926 (1872). 

Little Paris. Brussels is so called. So 
is the “ Galleria Vittorio Emanuele ” of 
Mikn, on account of its brilliant shops, 
its numerous caf^s, and its general gaiefy. 

Paris (Notre Dame de), by Victor Hugo 
(1831). (See Esmeralda and Quasi¬ 
modo.) 

Paris Garden, a bear-garden on the 
south bank of the Tliames; so called from 
Robert dc Paris, whose bouse and garden 
were there in the time of Richard 11. 

Do }oa take the court Tor Paris Garden 7—Slukespeare, 
Henry VlJl. act v. w. 4 (lOOi). 

Parisina, w'ife of Azo chief of Fer¬ 
rara. She had been betrothed before her 
marriage to Hugo, a natural son of Azo, 
and after Azo took her for his bride, the 
attachment of Parisina and Hugo con¬ 
tinued, and had freer scope for indul¬ 
gence. One night, Azo heard Parisina in 
sleep confess her love for Hugo, where¬ 
upon he had his son beheaded, and, 
ihougli he spared the life of Parisina, no 
one ever knew what became of her.— 
Byron, Parisina (1816). 

Such is Byron’s version; but history 
soys Niccolo III. of Ferrara (Byron's 
“ Azo ”) had for his second wife Parisina 
IMalatcsta, who showed great aversion to 
Ugo, a natural son of Niccolo, whom he 
greatly loved. One day, with the hepe 
of lessening this strong aversion, he sent 
Ugo to escort her on a journey, and the 
two fell in love with each other. After 
their return, the afPeetien of Parisina and 
Ugo continued unabated, and a servant 
named Zoc'se (3 syl.) having told the 
marquis of their criminal intimacy, he 
had the two guilty ones bi ought to open 
trial. They were both condemned to 
death, Ugo was beheaded tintL then 
Parisina. Some time after, Niccolo n^-* 
ried a third wife, and had sevetBl 
dren.—Frizzi, History of jRfmtrtl. 

Parisme'nos, the hero of the second 
part of Parismua (g.V.). This part Con~ 
tains the adveuturons travels of Faria- 
menos, his deeds of cluvalry, and l9V^ 
for the princess Angelica, ** tha Lad}*' dl 
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the Golden Tovfer,'* —Emannel Fooxd, 
Parlmetm (1398). 

PftriB'xilU8» a valiant and renowned 
prin^ of llohemia, the hero of a romance 
so called. This “ history ” contains an 
account of his battles against the Per¬ 
sians, his love for Laurana, daughter of 
the king of Thessaly, and his strange 
adventures in the Desolate Island. The 
second part contains the exploits and 
Love affairs of Parismo'nos.—Emanuel 
Eoord, Parimus (1598). 

FariBA'de (4 Hjl.), daughter of 
Khrqai’ou-schah sultan of Persia, and 
sister of Bahnmn and Perviz. These 
three, in infancy, were sent adrift, each at 
tile time of birth, through tlic jealousy 
of their two maternal aunts, who went to 
nurse the sultana in her confinement; but 
they were drawn out of the canal by the 
superintendent of the sultan’s gardens, 
who brought them up. Parizade rivalled 
her brothers in h«)rseraanship, archery, 
running, and literature. One day, a 
devotee who had been kindfy entreafed 
by Paiizadg, told her the house she lived 
in wanted three things to make it pc'r- 
fect: (1) the talhimj hrd, (2) the iinijml) 
tre0y and (3) the tjold-cohured vnUr, 
Her two brothers went to obtain these 
treasures, but failed. Parizade then wont, 
and succeeded. The sultan paid them a 
visit, and the talking bird revealed to 
him the story of their birth and bringing 
up. When the sultan heard the infamous 
tale, he commanded th^ two sisters to be 
jiut to death, and Parizade, with her two 
brothers, weretiicn proclaimed the lawful 
children of the sultan.—Aroftitm Niijhts 
(“The Two Sisters," the last story). 

The story of Chery and Fairstar^ 
bj the comtesse D’Aunoy, is an iinito- 
tion of this tale; aud introduces the 
“green bird,” the “singing apple,” 
and the “ dancing water." 

Parley. “ Ifye parW with the foe, 
you're lost."—Arden of Feversham.^ iii. 2 
(1692) ; recast by Geo. Lillo (1739). 

^ Parley {Petcr)^ Samuel Griswold Good¬ 
rich, an American. Above seven millions 
of his books, were in circulation in 1859 

(1798-1860). 

Seyeral piracies of this popular 
name have appeared. Thus, S. Kettell of 
4merica pirated the name in order to sell 
Under false colours; Darton and Co. issued 
Peter Parley’s Anntw/(1841-1855); Sim- 
kins, a Peter Parley’s M/e of PatU (1846 ); 
Rogue, a Petot Parley's Visit to Lomdm^ 


etc. (1844); Tegg, several works under 
the same name ; Uodson.aPeter Parley’s 
bUe Geography (1839); Clements, a Peter 
Parley's Childs First Step (1839). None 
of which works were by Goodrich, the 
real “ Peter Parley.” 

William Martin was the writer of 
Barton’s “ Peter Parley series." George 
Mogridge wrote several tales under the 
name or Peter Parley. How far such 
“false pretences” are justifiable, public 
opinion must decide. 

Parliament (The Black), a parlia¬ 
ment held by Henry VIll. in Bridewell. 

(For Addled parliament, Barcbone’s 
parliament, the Devil's parliament, the 
Drunken parliament, the Good parlia¬ 
ment, the Long parliament, the Mad 
parliament, the Pensioner parliament, 
the liunip parliament, tlic Running par¬ 
liament, the Unmerciful parliament, the 
Useless parliament, the Wonder-making 
parliament, the parliament of Dunces, 
sec Dktknuiry of Phrase and P'able, 667.) 

Parnassus (in Greek PamassoS), 
the highest part of a range of mountains 
riortli of Delphi, in Greece, chief seat of 
Apollo and the Muses. Called by poets, 
••double-headed," from its two highest 
summits, TithSFSa and Lycori'a. On 
Lycorea was the Corycian cave, and 
hence the Muses arc called tlie Corj'cian 
uymplis. 

Conquer the severe ascent 
Of hlqb l’an).issus. 

Ahenuilc, I’leaturet of tmaginatian, 1. (1744). 

ParruissHs of Japan, Fusiyania (“rich 
scholar’s peak”).—Gibson, Qalfcry of 
Ocogrnphy, 921 (1872). 

Pamelle (Mde.), the mother of Mon. 
Orgon, and an uitra-admircr of Tartuffe, 
whom she looks on ns a saint, in the 
adaptation of Molicre’s comedy by Isaac 
Bickerslaff, Mde. Pamelle is called “ old 
lady Lambert;” her son, “sir .Tohn Lam¬ 
bert;" and Tartuffe, “Dr, Cantwell.”— 
Molibre, Tartuffe (1664); Bickerstatf, Tht 
Hypocrite (1768). 

The Nonjuror, by Cibber (1706)1 
was the quarry of BickerstaiPs^pIay. 

Parody (Father of), Hippo'nax oi 
Ephesus (sixth century ii.c.). 

ParoVles (3 syU), a boastful, 
cowardly follower of Bertram count of 
RoUsiUon. Ills utterances are racy 
enough, but our contempt for the man 
smothers our mirth,"and we cannot laugh. 
In one scene the bully is taken blindfold 
among his old acquaintances, who be 
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is led to suppose ate his euemios, and he 
vilifies their characters to their faces in 
most admired foolery.—Shakespeare, 
AlTs Well that Ervls Well (1598). 

He lJ>r, ParrJ wa* a mere ParoUes in a i)cd.ii;ogue*a 
Vi*. —JVootU A nUnwtawi. 

(For similar tongue-doupfhty heroes, sec 
Basilisco, HKbsus, Bluff, BoBAint, 
Borouohclikf, BuAKhx, Flasii, Pis¬ 
tol, PyRUO POLINICES, SCAltA^IOUCII, 
Tuuaso, Vincent dk la IIosa, etc.) 

Farpaillons (Kitufofthe), the father 
of Ciargaraelle “a jolly pug and well- 
moutbed wench ’* %srho married (Iran- 
gousicr “ in Ihe vigour of hio ago," and 
became the mother of Garguntua.— 
Babclais, Ganjantvui^ i. J (l.’)33). 

Parr ( Old) . Thomas T’arr, we are told, 
lived in the reign of ten sovereigns. He 
inarucd his second wife when lie was 120 
years old, and had a child by her. ITo 
was a Imsbandumn, horn at Salop, in 
1483, and died 1635, aged 152. 

Parricide (The Beautiful), Beal rice 
Cenci, who is said to have murdered her 
father for the incestuous brutality with 
which he bad treated her (died 1599). 

Shelley has a tragedy on the subject, 
called The Ceiusi (1819). 

Pareloy Pool, the first sir Robert 
Peel. So called from the gieat quantity 
of printedf calico with the parsley-leaf 
jiattem manufactured by nim (1750- 
1830). 

Pardon Adams, a simple-minded 
country clergyman of the eighteenth 
century. At the age of 50 he was pro¬ 
vided with a handsome income of £23 a 
year (nearly £300 of our money).—Field¬ 
ing, Joseph Andrews (1742). 

Timothy Burrell, Esq., in 1715, be¬ 
queathed to his nephew Tiinoth}^, the 
sum of £20 a year, to be paid during his 
lesidence at the university, and to be con¬ 
tinued to him till he obtained some pre¬ 
ferment worth at least £30 a year.— 
Sussex ArchoBolofjical Collcotions, iii. 172. 

Goldsmith says the clergyman of his 
^‘deserted village" was ‘'passing" or 
exceedingly rich, for he had £40 a year 
(equal to £500 now). In Norway and 
Sweden, to the present day, the clergy 
aXB paid from £20 to £40 a year, and in 
France, £40 is the usual stipend of the 
working clergy. i 

Parson Bate, a stalwart, choleric, 
aportSag parson, editor of the Mominff 


Fast in the latter half of the eighteeutih 
century. He was oftenrards sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, bait. 

When ar Ueiiiy Bate Dodler wm epiwlated «a Irlib 
dean, a ^ing Indjr of DiibUit wld. hovllmsto- 

■oe our dnne I Tltey lay . . . he Uko an wcelt 
CtuuU't Magazine (** London l.eseudt,'' Ui.). „ 

Parson Huno (A), a simple-minded 
clergyman, wholly iinacquaint^ with the- 
world ; a Dr. Primrose, in fact. It is a 
Russian honsehold phrase, having its 
origin in the singular simplicity of the 
Lutheran clergy of the Isle of Ruuo. 

Parson TruUiber, a fat clergyman, 
slothful, ignorant, and intensely bigoted. 
—Fielding, Joseph Andrews (1742). 

Parsons (Walter), the giant porter 
of king James 1. (died 1622).—Fuller, 
Worthies (1662). 

Parsons’ Kaiser (7%c), Karl IV. 
f*f Gennany, uho was set up by pope 
Clement VI., while Ludwig IV. was stall 
on the throne. The Germans called the 
pope’s prot^jc', ‘^pfaffen kaiserT 

Farthe'nia, the mistress of Argons. 
—Sir Philip Sldiiey, Ai'cudw (1580). 

Tarthen'ia, Maidenly Chastity personi¬ 
fied. Parthenia is sister of Agnei'a 
(3 spl.) or wifely chastity, the spouse* of 
Enrni'tes or tem{icrancc. Her attendant 
is Er'ythrc or modesty. (Greek, ^r- 
thiniaf, “ ni.aidenhood.”)—Phineas Flet¬ 
cher, The Purple Island, x. (1633). 

Parthen'ope (4 «»//,), one of the* 
three syrens. She was buried at Naples. 
Naples itself was anciently called Par- 
thenopu, which name was changed to 
Ncem'olis (“ the new city ") by a colony 
of Cumieans. 

Br doed Fnrthenope’s dear tomb. 

MUton, Comm, BtS (U34). 
loitering hr the aw 

That Uvea the pasaionate shore, ui soft ewtlienoMi. 

lord lyttoii. Ode, fit 3 (lO^. 

(The three syrens were Porthen'opd- 
LigCa, and Leucos'ia not Leucoth'ea, q.v,} 

Parthen'o^ (4 syl,), the damsel beloved 
by prince volscius.—Duke of Bncking- 
ham, The JRehearsal (1671). 

Parthen'ope of Kaplea, Sam* 
nazaro the Neapolitan poet, call^ *' The 
Christian Virgil.” Most of Ms poems 
were published under the assumed name 
of Actius Sincerus (1458-1530). 

At but the Nnaea ... srattered ... 

Ihoir bloondiig wiwtba from talr VtOclumli boveis ife* 

trarehj ' 

To Arno(na«Mend Boeeaoeio) .., ud tbealuae 
OfaoRFartbonope, „ 

Akenaide. PUazs/ta of fmagtmietvH, tl P'mf) 
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Pmrthenope'axL Bepublic* Na^es 

(1799). 

PartiXLjSton (M-s.), an old lady of 
amuBing affectattons and tidicnlous blun- 
doro of epcech. Sheridan’s Mrs. Mala- 
prop” and Smollett’s “Tabitha Bramble” 
are similar characters.—P. Shillaber 
(lui American linmorist). 

1 do not mmn to bo dlveaptcUnl; bnt tho attempt of 
tho lorda to atop tlie pnvtrtM of reform reminds me very 
fOTotbly of the great storm of Siduionth. and the comlnct 
of the eme^ot Mis. PaiUngton on that occasion In the 
srlnl^ of ISS^ there set In n gieat Bood upon that town; 
the tide rose to an Incredible height, tho wav« rushed In 
npon the houses: and overythlng was thieatened with 
dOOrtictlftn. In the midst Of this subluno storm. Dame 
Fartttigton, who Ined upon tho heath, was seen at the 
door cl faw bouse with mop and pattens, tnindtlng her 
mop, squeediig put the sea water, and vworoual)' pushing 
away the AMantic Otean. the AtUiitic was roused, Mis 
Parniigton’t spirit was up, but 1 neeil not tell you that 
the contest was unequal. The AfUnbr boat Mrs Part¬ 
ington. She sms ev client at a slop or puddle but should 
iiem hare nieddUd with a teinpeet —Sydney Smith 
(rpeeoh at Taunton, I8dl). 

Fartlet, the hen, in “The Xun’s 
Priest's Talc,” and in the famous litkist- 
t^c of Beymrd the Fojs (1498).—Chaucer, 
GanUrbury Tales (1388). 

Sister Fartlet vndh her hooded head, the 
doistCTcd community of nuns; the 
Roman Catholic clergy being the “ barn¬ 
door fowls.”—Drvden, Jlind and Fanthi*r 
(1687). 

Paxtridge. Talus was changed into 
a partridge. 

Partridge^ cobbler, quack, astrologer, 
and almanac-maker (died 1708). Bean 
Swift wrote an elegy on him. 

Here, flse feet deep, lies on hIs back, 

A cobler, st.irmnnKcr, and quack. 

Who, to the Btais in puio good will. 

Does to his be<‘t look upward still. 

Weep )ou customers that uso 
HIs pills, bis almanacs, or shoes. 

Fartridgey the attendant of Tom Jones, 
as Strap is of Smollett’s “ Roderick Ran¬ 
dom.” Faitiiful, shrewd, and of cliild-Iike 
simplicity. He is half barber and half 
schoolmaster. His excitement in the 
play-honse when he went to see Garrirk 
TO ‘•‘Hamlet” is chftming. — Fielding, 
The Bistory of Tom Jones (1749). 

The humour of Smollett, althou^ Kenume and hearty, 
is ooaise and vulgar. He was superflclal wheie Fielding 
showed deep Insfilht: bnt bo bad u rude conception of 
generosity cl which Fielding seenu Incapable. It Is owing 
to tUa that •‘SMp’'lisupwloi to “Faitiidge.”~Haalitt, 
Cbnfo Wrturt, , . 

Partridge’s Day (Sotint)^ September 
1, iihe first day of partridge shooting. 
So August 12 is called “St. Grouses 

Day.” 

Parvenue. Oue of the O’Neals, 
being told that Barrett of Casdemohe had 
oidy been 4i(K) years in Ireland, replied, 


“ X hate the upstart, which can only loolr 
back to yesterday.” 

Parviz (“ oicfor^s ”), surname ot 
Khosrou II. of Persia. lie kept 15,000 
female musicians, 6000 household officers, 
20,500 saddle-mules, 960 elephants, 2<W 
slaves to scatter penumes when he Went 
abroad, and 1000 sekabers to water the 
roads before him. His horse, Sbibdiz, 
was called “the Persian Bucepbfilus.” 

The reigns of Khosrou I. and II. were 
the golden period of Persian history. 

Parzival, the hero of a metrical 
romance, by Wolfiyim von Kschenbach. 
Pnr/ival ■was brou^l up by a widowed 
mother in solitude, but wlien grown to 
nmnliooil, two wandering knights per¬ 
suaded him to go to the eouit of king 
Arthur, llis mother, hoping to deter 
him, consented to his going if he would 
wear the dicss of a common jester. This > 
lie did, but soon achieved such noble 
deeds that Aithur made him a knight 
of the Round Table, Sir Parzival went 
in quest of the holy graol, which was 
kept in a magnificent castle called Graal- 
bnrg, in Sjiam, built by the royal priest 
Titurcl. lie reached the castle, hut 
having neglected certain conditions, was 
shut out, and, on his return to cour^ the 
piiestcss of Graal-burg insisted on his 
being expelled tho court and degraded 
from knighthood. Par/ival then led a 
new life of abstinence and self-abnega¬ 
tion, and a wise hermit became his in¬ 
structor. At length he reached such a 
state of purity and sanctity that the 
pnestess of Graal-burg declared him 
wortliy to become lord of the castle 
(twelfth centurjr). 

This, of course, is an all^ory of 
a Christian giving up everything in order 
to be .admitted a priest and king in the 
city of God, and becoming a fool in order 
to Icam true wisdom (see 1 Cor, iii, 18). 

Pasqtiin, a Roman cobbler of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, whose 
shop stood in the neighbourhood of the 
Braschi palace near the Piazza Navofii. 
He was noted for his caustic remarks and 
bitter sayings. After Us death, a muti¬ 
lated statue near the shop was colled br 
his name, and made the repwitory of all 
tho bitter epigrams and satirical verses of 
the city; hence called pasquinades (8 ayl,), 

Arciir M'Barcasm—tbaoammon pMquinof Owtowa. 

—C. BlacUln, iMM A-ia-medt, L 1 (1779). 

Passamonte (^tnes de)^ the galley- 
slave set free by don Quixote, lie re¬ 
turned the favour by stealing Sancho'a 
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maajrh long day of happinesa aad lore, 
was arrested by Age, who took him before 
Policye aod Auatice. Death, in time, 
came for him, and Bemembraunce wrote 
his epitaph. 


died 1851. 

Passebrewell, the name of sir Tris¬ 
tram’s horse.— JJistorij of Frince Arthw, 
ii. 68. 


Faston Letters, letters chiefly 
written to or by the Faston family, in 
Norfolk. Charles Knight calls them 
*^aa invaluable record of the social 


Fasse-Iiourdaud (3 si/?.), a great 
rock near Poitiers, where Uiore is a very 
narrow hole on the edge of a precipice, 
trough which the univerhity freshmen 
are made to pass to '‘matriculate” them. 
(Possc-Ijourdaud means “ lubber-pass.”) 

The same is done at Mantua, where the 
freshmen are made to pass under the arch 
ef St. Longtnuo, 

FassePyon, a young fomuiling 
^brought up by Morgan la Ft'c. lie was 
detected in an intrigue willi Morgan’s 
daughter. The ndventiires of thi^ amorous 
yoiitli are related in tlic romance called 
Fo’ceforcst, iii. 

Fas 8 e-t 3 nne of Flnsiiro, an alle¬ 
gorical poem in forty-six capitulo'^ and 
in seven-line stanzas, by Stephen Hawes 
(J.^1.0). The pout bupposci. tliat while 
Grnunde Araoure was walking in a 
meadow, he encountered Fame, “ en- 
uvronod with tongues of fyre,” ivho told 
him about La bell Puccll, a ladyc fair, 
living in tlie Tower of Miisikc, and Uicn 
departed, leaving hiui under the charge 
of Uouemaunce and Grace who conducted 
him to the Tuwer of Doctrine. Coiin- 
tenaunuc, tlie portress, bUow'cd him over 
the tower, and lady Scicrioo sent him to 
Gramer. Afterwards he was sent to 
Logyke, Uethorikc', Inuention, Aris- 
nietrike, and Musike. In tluf Tower of 
Musike he met I.abcli Pucell, pleaded his 
love, and was kindly entreated ; but they 
were obliged to part for the time being, 
while Grnundc Amuurc continued hia 
“ passc-tynie of plcsure.” On quitting La 
bell Pucell, he went to Geometrye, and 
then to Dame Astronomy. Then, leaving 
the Tower of Science, ha entered that 
of Cbyualry. Here Myneruc introduced 
him to kyng Melyzyus, after which he 
went to the temple of Venus, wlio sent a 
letter on his behalf to La bell Puccll. 
Meanwhile, the giant False Report (or 
Godfrey Gobibrno), met him, and put him 
to great distress in the bouse of Correction, 
but Perceueraunce at^ length conducted 
him to the manour-h^e of Dame Com¬ 
fort. After sundry trials, Graimde 
Amuuro married La bell Pucell, and, after 


customs of the fifteenth century.’' Two 
volumes appeared in 1787, entiUod 
Ordinal Letters Written Durin<j the Feigns 
of Henry 7/., Edward JV., and Richard 
111., by Various Persons of Rttnk. Three 
extra volumes were subsequently printed. 

borne doubt has been raised respecting 
the authenticity of th^e letters. 

Pastor Pi'do (H), a pastoral by 
fliovanni Battista Guari'ni of Ferrara 
(1.185). 

Pastoral Bomance ( TAc Father on, 
Ilonord d’Urf^ (1567-162.5). 

Fastorella., the fair shepherdess (bk. 
vi.!)), beloved by Corydon, but “ neither 
for him nor any oUiorJid she care a whit.” 
She was a foundling, brought up by the 
shepherd Mclibce. When sir Calidoro 
(8 syl.) was the shepherd’s guest, be fell 
in love wiUi the fair foundling, who re¬ 
turned his love. During the absence of 
sir (Jalidore in a limiting expedition, 
Fastorella, with Mclibee and Corydon, 
were carried off by brigands. Melibee 
was killed, 0<»rydon effected his escape, 
and Piistorella was wounded. Sir Cali- 
dore went to rescue his shepherdess, 
killed the brigand chief, and brought 
back the captive in safety (hk. vi. 11). 
He took her to Belgard Castle, and it 
turned out that the l^utiful foundling 
was tlie daughter of lady Claribel and 
sir Bcllamour (bk. vi. 12). — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, vi. 9-12 (1596). 

"I'astorella” is meant for Francos 
Walsingham, dauglKer of sir Francia 
Walsingham, whom sir Philip Sidney 
(“ sir Calidore ”) mairied. After Sidney^ 
death, the widow mairied the earl «£ 
Essex (the queen’s favourite). Sir Philip 
being the author of a romance call^ 
ArctMia, suggested to the poet the name 
Fastorella. 

Patago'uiaxiB. This word meims 
" large foot,” from the Spanish pedagdn 
(“a large, clumsy foot"). The Spaniairds 
so called the natives of this part bf South 
America, from the unusual size tA tiie 
human foot-prints in the sand. It ap* 
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peax 9 tiiftt ihe$o foot>piint$ vrerc due to a 
feree clumsy shoo ivora by the imtives, 
and vere not tiie impressions of naked 
feet. 


Fatamnba, a city of the Az'tccas, 
south of Missouri, utterly destroyed by 
earthquake and overwhelmed. 

Itw tnnp««t Is abroad. Fierce from the north 
A wind nptears the lake, whose lowest deiiths 
Rock, while convubtons shake the solid earth. 

Where is Patambat. . . 'Che mlfdity lake 
Hath burst Its bounds, and yon wide valley rooos, 

A troubled sea, before the rulhug storm. 

Uouthey, ilaAoe (1805). 

Patch, the clever, intriguing waiting- 
womau of Isabinda daughter of sir 
Jealous Traflick. An she was handing a 
love-letter in cipher to her mistress, she 
lot it fall, and sir Jealous picked it up. 
He could not read it, but insisted nn 
knowing what it meant. “ Oh,” cried the 
ready wt, *Ht is a charm for tlie tootii- 
ache!” and tho suspicion of sir Jealous 
was diverted (act iv. 2).—Mrs. Centlivre, 
The Busy Body (1709). 

Patcli (^Clause), king .of the beggars. 
ITo died m 1730, and was succeeded by 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, 

Fatche (1 syl.), cardinal Wolscy’s 
jc.ster. When the cardinal felt liis favour 
giving way, he sent Patche as a gift to 
tho king, and Henry VIII. considered 
the ^ft a most acceptable one. 

We odl one Patche or Cow bon, whom we see to do n 
thing foolishly, bemuse Uiese two In their time weie 
notttlilofools.—Wilson, Artis' SAetorlque (1653). 

Fatched-up Peace {Tlte), a treaty 
of peace between the due d’Orldans and 
John of Burgundy (1409). 

*** Sometimes the treaty between 
Charles IX. and the huguenots, concluded 
at Longjumeau in 15G8, is so called {La 
jPaix iburrtfe). 


PatelixL (2 syl.), the hero of an 
ancient French comedy. He contrive.^ 
to obtain on credit six ells of cloth from 
William Josseaume, by artfully praising 
the tradesman’s father. Any subtle, 
crafty fellow, who entices by flattery 
end insinuating arts, is called a Patelin. 
—P. Blanchct, JJAvocat Patelin (1459- 
1619). 


*1? ®^*>ue, n»ls 11 tort, U farce de VA voeat Patelin 
aul «st plus anelmue qce luL — BoulUet, /Hctionari 
Vntemet WAfutoire, etet, art. “piMichet." 

. t t**r f®* fcov tfc® noW® Patelin, havliii 

a wind to exhd to the heavens Uio fotber of WlUlen 
jjjSyaMne, said no more than this: he dal lend hb g«»d 
“«» who were dioirons of than.—Ual^aii 
P»niaerual, UL i IWAU 


***. ®.* Bmej’s reproduced this 
comedy u 1706. 


Pater Patrum. St. Gregory txf 
Nyssa is so called by the council of 
Nice (332-895). 

Paterson (Pate), serving-boy to 
Bryce Snailsfoot the pedlar.—^Sir W. 
Scott, 27ie Pirate (time, William III.). 

FathHnder (The), Natty Bumppo: 
also called “The Deerslayer,” “'Jlie 
Ilawk-eyp,” and “The Trapper.”— 
Feiiimore Cooper (five novels called The 
Pathfinder, 'The Pioneers, The Bcerslayer, 
The Last of the Mohicans, and The 
Prairie. 

Pathfinder of tho Bocky 
Mountains (The), major-general John 
Charles Fremont, who conducted four 
exploring expeditious across the Rocky 
Mountains in 1842. 

Patience and Shuifie the 
Cards. 

in tlio mean time, as I>ur.ind.-irM sa,s In thn cava of 
Muuu>si'nos, “Patiriu'e and sbuflle the cards.’*—Lord 
li)run. 

Patient Griselda or Gxisildis, 
the wife of Wautier marquis of SalucSs. 
Boccaccio says she was a poor country 
lass, who became tlie wife of Gualtiere 
m.arquis of Saluzzo. She was robbed of 
her children by her husband, reduced to 
abject poverty, divorced, and commanded 
to assist in the marriage of her husband 
with another woman ; Imt site boro every 
affront patiently, and without complaint. 
—Uhaucer, Canterbury Tales (“The 
Clerk’s Tale,” 1388); Boccaccio, De¬ 
cameron, X. 10 (1352). • 

The tale is allegorical of that text, 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hatu 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord” (Jy6i. 21). 

Patient Man. “Beware the fury 
of a patient man.”—Dryden, Ab^lom and 
Achitophel, i. (1681). 

Patin, brother of the emperor of 
Rome. He fights with Am'adis of Gaol, 
and has his horse killed under him.— 
Vasco do Lobeira, Ainadis of GatU (thir¬ 
teenth century), 

Patison, licensed jester to sir Thos. 
More. Ilans Holbein has introduced 
this jester in his famous picture of tlie 
lord chancellor. 

Patriarcli of Doroheater, John 
While of Dorchesjlter, a puritan diviut 
(1574-1648). 

Patriarclis (ITlo Last of the). So 
Chziatopher (^by of Bleeding-heart 
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Yati ym called. ” So grey, so slow, so 
QTiiet. lo iittpaseionate, so very bumpy in 
we head, mat patriarch vras word 
for him.** Painters implored him to be 
a model for some patriarch they desired 
to paint. FhilanWropists looked on nim 
as famous capital for a platform. He 
once been town agent m the Gircam- 
locntion Office, and was well-to-do. 

His had a Mnom on It Ilk* ripe wall-fhilt, and his 
Mil, eyn seemed to be the eyes of wMom and virtne. 
His whale Sue teemed with the look of heiilffnlty. No¬ 
body could Mty where the wisdom was, or where tlie virtue 
ms, or ulirre Uie bealgnUy w«u, but they .eoined to be 
somewhere about him. ... Be woio a long wide skirted 
hottle-groen coat, and a bottle-green put ut trou<ers, and 
a bottle-green waistcont. The p vtrlMchv u era nut dretsod 
lit tottle^recn Iwosdeloth, and yet his clotlies looked 
patrloichaL-^. Hickeus. Little Domt (1S^7) 

Fatriok, an old domestic at Shaw's 
Castle.—Sir W. Scott, liomu's Well 
(time, George III.). 

Patrick (5^.), tlic tutelar saint of 
Ireland. Bom at Kirk Patrick, near 
Dnmbarton. His baptismal name was 
“SuceeatJi” (“ vilour in war"), changed 
by Mildio, to whom he was sold as a 
sUtve, into “Oothang" (four families or 
four masters, to whom he had been sold). 
It was pope Cclestine who changed the 
name to ‘‘Patiiciufl," when ho sent liim 
to convert the Irish. 

Certainly the most marvellous of all 
the miracles asenbed to the saints is that 
recorded of St. Patrick. “ He swam 
across the Shannon with his head in his 
mouth! *’ 

St, Patrick aw^ kinr/ O'Neil. One dav, 
the saint set^the end of liis cro/ier on 
the foob of O'Neil kuig uf ITlstcr, and, 
leaning heavily on it, hurt the king’s 
foot severely; but the loyal convert 
showed no indication uf pain or annoy¬ 
ance whatsoever. 

A bimilar anecdote is told of St. Areed, 
Vrho went to show the king of Abyssinia 
A musical instrument he had invented. 
His majesty rested the head of his spear 
on the saint’s foot, and leaned with both 
hU hands on the spear while he listened 
to tlic music. St. Arced, though hi.s great 
toe was severely jiicrccd, showed no sign 
of pain, but went on playing as> if uoUiing 
was the matter. 

iSif. Patrick and tke Serpent. St. 
Patrick cleared Ireland of vermin. One 
<rid serpent resisted, but St. Patrick 
overoame it^by cunning. lie made a 
box, and innted the seipcnt to enter in. 
The serpent Insisted,j.t was too small; 
itnd so lugh ilio contention grew that the 
sorpesi got into tlie box to prove 
he was right, whereupon St. Patrick 


slammed down the lid, and cast the boi: 
into the sea. 

11218 tradirion is marvellon^ like m 
incident of the Arabian Nighit^ Entertain* 
ments. A fisherman had drawn up a box 
or vase in his net, and on breaking it 
open a genins issued therefrom, and 
tl^atenea the fisherman with immediata 
destruction because he had been enclosed 
so long. Said the fisherman to tibe genins, 
“I wish to know whether you reoUy 
were in that vase.” “ I certainly Was,” 
answered the genius. “ I cannot believe 
it,” replied the fisherman, ** for the vase 
could not contiun even one of your feet.’* 
I'heii the gbnius, to prove his assertion, 
changed into smoke, and entered into 
the vase, saying, “ Now, incredulous 
fisherman, dost tnon believe me ? ** But 
the fisherman clapped the leaden cover 
on the vase, and told the genius he was 
about to throw the box into the sea, and 
fliat ho would build a house on the spot 
to warn others not to fish up so wicked 
a genius.—Ara&tan Ntghti (“ The Firiier- 
man,” one of the early tales). 

St. Patrick, I fear, imd read the 
Antbian Nights, and stole a leaf from the 
Usherraan’s book. 

St. Patrick a Gentleman. 

Oh, St Patrick a eontlonian. 

Who came of dtcAut people ... 

This song was written by Messrs. 
Bennet and Toleken, of Cork, and was 
first sung by tlicm at a masqnerade in 
1811. It was afterwards lengthened fot 
Webbe, the comedian, who made it 
popular. 

Si. Patrick's Purgatory, lough Berg, 
in Ireland. At the end of the lifteenm 
century, the purgatory of lough Derg 
was destniyed, by order of the popo, on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1197. 

Calderon has a drama entitled The 
Purgatory of St. Patrick (1600-1681). 

Patriot King (TTus), Henry St. 
John viscount Bohngbroke (1678-1761). 
He hired Mallet to traduce Pope after 
his decease, because the poet refused to 
give up certain copies of a work which 
the statesman wished to have destroyed. 

Write M if St John'i coal could mil itupbe. 

And do (Tom hate what Mallet did for hire. 

Byron, JSnfflUi Ikmlt and SeotcA Eninw tn (UOS) 

Patriot of Humanity. So Byron 
calls Henry Grattan (175()-1820).—>Xlon 
Juan (preface to canto vi., etc., 1824). 

Patron (The), a farce by S. Rooto 
(1764). The patron is sir Thonum hoi^t 
called by his friends, ** shttnHindgii^ 
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iili* Mose’a ftiend, htxiiMU a 
Uiiso/' bail by thosa who loi^ him loss, 
**tbe modoiti Midas.” Books without 
umubax were dedicated to him, and the 
writers addressed himjm the “British 
PoUio, Atfcicus, die MKC^nas of En;;- 
hmd, protector of arts, paragon of poets, 
arbitm: of taste, and sworn appraiser of 
Apollo and the Muses.” The plot is very 
simple: Sir Thomas Lofty has written a 
pUy called Eo&tason Crusoe^ and gets 
Bicnard Sever to stand godfother to it. 
The play is damned past redemption, 
and, to soothe Sever, sir Thomas allows 
him to many his niece Juliet. 

Morace Walpole, carl of Orford, is the 
original of “air Thomas Lofty ” (1717- 
17W). 

Fatten, according to Gay, is so called 
from Patly, the pretty daughter of a 
Lincolnshire fanner, with whom the 
viUage blacksmith fell in love. To save 
her from wet feet when she went to milk 
the cows, he mounted her clogs on an 
iron eke. 

The Mtten now supports each flrngni 'lame. 

Which from the Uae^yrd Patty takes Its name 

Gay, JVlvUt, 1. (1712). 


lady Ashton.'~Sic W. Scott, Bridt of 
Lemmetiofior (time, William III,). 

FaiipFuk-Keewis, a cunning mis* 
chief-maker, who taught the iTorth 
American ludians the game of hazard, and 
stripped them by his winnings or all 
their p^ossessions. In a mad freak, Pan- 
Puk-Kcewis entered the wigwam of 
Hiawatha, and threw everything into 
confusion; so Hiawatha resolved w slay 
him. Pau-Puk-Eeewis, taking to flight, 
prayed the beavers to make him a beaver 
ten times their own size. This they did; 
but when the other beavers made their 
escape at the arrival of Hiawatha, Pau- 
Puk-Kcewis was hindered from getting 
away bv his great size; and Hiawatha 
slew him. His spirit, escaping, flew 
upwards, and prayed the storm-fools to 
make him a “ brant” ten times their own 
size. This was done, and he was told 
never to look downwards, or he would 
lose his life. When Hiawatha arrived, 
the “brant” could not forbear looking 
at him; and immediately he fell ro 
earth, and Hiawatha transformed him 
into an eagle. 


(Of course, the word is the l^ench 
pofw, “a skate or high-heeled shoe,” 
from the Greek, patcin, “ to w.alk.") 

Fattieson {Mr. Peter)^ in the intro¬ 
duction of nie tfcart of Midlothian, by sir 
W. Scott, and again in the introduction 
of The JBHde of Lammermoor. He is a 
hypothetical assistant teacher at Gander- 
clench, and the feigned author of The 
Tales of My Ijandlord, which sir Walter 
Scott pretends were published by ,)cdo- 
diah Oleislibotham, after the death of 
Patticson. 


Fatty, “the maid of the mill,” 
daughter of Pairfleld the miller. She 
was brought up by the moUier of lord 
Aiiuwortb, and was promised by her 
lather in marriage to Farmer Giles ; but 
she refused to m&ny him, and became 
the bride of lord Aimworth. Patty was 
very clever, very pretty, very ingenuous, 
and loved his lordship to adoration.— 
Bickerstalf, ne Maid of the MUl (1766). 


Patt^an (Mrs.), a widow who 
keeps lod^ngg, and makes love to Tim 
Tartly to vmom she is ultimately en¬ 
gaged. 


■ a scc oonn ^ b jint M lovlag new ai she 
MM. ag(».-.Jiun«i Ootob, rae Jlnt Floor, L ! 


BiitnUo (ifr^,), wuitinjgwwoman to 


Xuir in wmhT, when the rnowSakes 
Whul in oddits round tlie loditcs . . . 

" Tlieie,” they cry, '* loine, Piui-Puh-Keewlsi 
lie k dancing thro' the vUlase, 
lie Is KatlicnnR in hi'i barvest.” 

Loiiigeltow, lUdumtha, xvU. (ISKi). 

Paul, the love-child of Margaret, who 
retired to port Louis, in tlie Mauritius, 
to hurj’^ herself, and bring up her only 
child. IHllier came Mde. de la Tour, a 
widoAV, and was confined of a*daughler, 
whom she named Virginia. Between 
Ihese neighbours a mutual friendship 
arose, and the two children became play¬ 
mates. As they grew in years, their 
fondness for each other developed into 
love. When Virginia was 16, her 
mother’s aunt adopted her, and begged 
she might be sent to France to finish 
her education. She was above two years 
in France; and as she refused to marry a 
count of the “aunt’s" providing, she 
was disinherited, and sent bark to her 
mother. When within a cable’s length 
of the island, a hurricane dashed the 
ship to pieces, and the dead body of 
Virginia was thrown upon the shore. 
Paul drooped from grief, and within two 
months followed her to the grave.-— 
Bemardin de St. Pierre, Paid et Ftrptae 
(1788). • 

In Cobb’s dramatic version, Paul’s 
mother (Magnet) is made a faitiribl 
domestic of Tuginia’s patents. Tligiitta^ 
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mother ^es, and commits her in&mt 
daxmhter to the care of Dominique, a 
faitl^ul old negro servant, and Paul and 
Yitj^nia are brought up in the belief that 
they are brother and sister. When Vir- 
ffima is 15 years old, her aunt Leonora 
ae Guzman adopts her, and sends don 
Antonio de Guardes to bring her to Spain, 
and make her his bride. She is taken by 
force on board ship; but scarcely has the 
ship started, when a hurricane dashes it 
on rocks, and it is wrecked. Alhambra, 
a runaway slave, whom Paul and Virginia 
had befriended, rescues Virginia, who is 
brought to shore and married to Paul; 
but Antonio is drowned (1750-1818). 

Pairf {Father)^ Paul Sarpi (1552 1028). 

Fad (St). Tlie very sword which cut 
oflE the head of this apostle is preserved 
at the convent of La Libia, near Toledo, in 
Spain. If any one doubts the fact, he 
may, for a gratuity, scea“ coi)per sword, 
twenty-five inches long, and three and 
a half broad, on one side of whicli is tlic 
wordMUCUo (‘a sword ’), and on the other 
FAnLVS . . . cAPiTE." Can anything bc 
more convincing ? 


Paul {The Second St.)^ St. Romi or 
Jlemigiu^, “The Great Apo&tlc of tho 
Prencli.'’ He was made bishop of llheims 
when only 22 years old. It was St. Rcmi 
who baptized Clovis, and told him that 
henceforth ho muot worship what he 
hitherto had hated, and abjure what he 
had hitherto oaored (439-536). 

*** Thf cruse employed by St. Remi 
in the baptism of Clovis was used through 
the French monarchy in ilie anointing of 
all the kings. 


Paul Pry, an idle, inquisitive, 
meddlcsomo fellow, who has no occupa¬ 
tion of his own, and is for ever poking his 
nose into other people's affairs, lie 
always comes in with the apology, “1 
hope I don’t intrude.”—^John I’oole, Paul 

Pm 

Ihomas Hill,familiarly called “Tommy 
HUl,” was the original of this character, 
and also of “ Gilbert Gume}',” by Theo¬ 
dore Hook. Planchd says of Thomas 
Hill: 


Bkv^fetaUa the accurate Infonnatlon he could bn- 
Mrt «u all the petty detailc of the doiuestlc economy of 
^ die eontehta of their warorobes, their paiiti lea, 

the tunshtf d pots of preteive in their atoie-clohets, luui 
of ti» ta;i^>Bapklni In ttudr Uneu-preswa, the dates of 
their UrOia lunia marrlacee. the amounta of their tradeb- 
man'h UOIa, and wbenier paid 4eeUy or quarteily. He 
had h m on the jpraai, nna mu eonnooted with the ifrni* 
SwOhrowielf. He uied to drive Hathewicnuy by ferret* 
log OHt hia Klwieabouti when he left London, and popping 
thelnfermfUlDhlM KMnepaiwr.—AcgeaeciieMt, 1. 


Paul's Pigeons, the boys of St. 
Paul's School, London. 

Paul's Walkers, loungers who fre¬ 
quented the middle of St Paul's in the 
time of the Commonwealth, as they did 
Bond Street during the regency.—See 
Ben Jonaon’s Fvery Man out of His 
Humour (1599), and Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Old St. Pad's (1843). 

Pauletti {The lady Erminia)^ \rard 
of Master George Heriot the king's gold¬ 
smith.—Sir W. Scott, The Fortunes of 
N*gel (time, James I.). 

Patili'na, the noble-spirited wife of 
Antig'onua a Sicilian lord, and tho kind 
friend of queen Ilermi'onO. When Her- 
mionfi gave birth in prison to a daughter, 
Paulina undertook to present it to king 
Leontes, hoping that his heart would be 
softened at the sight of his infant 
daughter; but he commanded the child to 
bc cast out on a desert shore, and left 
there to perish. The child was drifted 
to (he “coast” of Bohemia, and brought 
up by a shepherd, who called it Perdita, 
Flonzol, the son of king PoliNSnOs, fell 
in love witli her, .ind fled with her to 
Sicily, to escape tho vengeance of the 
angry lung. The fugitives being intro¬ 
duced to Leontes, it was soon discovered 
that Perdita was the king’s daughter, and 
Polixenes consented to the union he had 
before forbidden. Paulina now invited 
Leontfis ond the rest (o inspect a famous* 
statue of Uermionu, and the btatne 
turned out to be the living queen herself. 
—Shakespeare, The Winter's Jo/e (1604). 

Paulina is clover, generous, strong-minded, and warm* 
hearted, fearle<« in ns<iertlng the truth, firm In her senae 
of right, eiithus]<uUc In all her affertions, quick hi 
tlinufjbt. resolute in word, and uiergetic iii action, but 
heedleiM, hot-tempered, hnpatlerit, loud, bold, volable. 
and turbulent of tongue —lua Jameion. , 

Pauline, “The Beauty of Lyons,” 
daughter of Mon. Dcsclmppelles, a Ly- 
onese merchant; “ as pretty as Venus and 
as proud as Juno.” Pauline rejected the 
suits of Beauscant, Glavis, and Claiide 
Melnotto; and the three rejected lovers 
combined on vengeance. To this end, 
Claude, who was a gardener’s son, pre¬ 
tended to be the prince Como, and Patuine 
married him, but was indignant whoa 
she discovered the trick which had been 
played upon her. Claude left her and 
entered the French army, where in two 
years and a half he rose to the rank of 
colonel. Returning to Lyons, he found, 
his father-in-law on the eve of bank¬ 
ruptcy, and Pauline abont to be sold to. 
Beanseant for money to eariefy thO 
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' ccdditon. Being convinced that Pauline 
loved him. Claude paid the money 
xeqmrod, and claimed toe lady as his 
lo^g and mtefnl infe.-~Lord L. B. 
Igrtton, Ths Lady of Lyons (1888). 

Pauline {Mademoiselle) ot Moxna 
Pautm, the attendant of lady Erminia 
Fauletti the goldsmith’s ward.—Sir W. 
Scott, TJie Fortunes of Nigel (time, James 

l.)« 

FauU'ntLS of York christened 10,000 
men, besides women and their children, 
in one single day in the Swale. (Al> 
toother some 50,000 souls, i.e. 104 every 
mmute, 6250 woiy hour, supposing ho 
worked eight hours without stopping.) 

When the Saxons first received the Christian faith, 
Tnutinua of old York, the xeatous hl!)bop then, 

InS'WHle’s nhunAint sUmmchiistened ten thousand men. 
With tvomen and thde babes, a number more beside, 
Upon one happy dny, 

Dnyton, PotyiMlon, xxrlll. (16SS), 

Faulo, the cardinal, and brother of 
count Guido Franceschi'ni. He advised 
the count to repair his bankrupt fortune 
marrying an heiress.—E. lirowning. 
The Ring and the Book. 

Faupiah, the Hindu steward of the 
British governor of Madras.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Burgeon's Daughter (time, 
George II.). 

Fausa’niaa {The British), William 
Camden (1551-1623), Sometimes called 

the British Strabo.” 


rhonneur; ” but what be really wrote 
was: ** Madame . . . de toutes choses ne 
m’est demenre pas que I’honneur et la 
vie.” 

And with a noble liOgB levolted Favla took. 

Drayton, PolyoUion, vdU. (1618). 

Favilion of prince Ahmed. 
This pavilion was so small that it might 
be held and covered by the hand, and 
yet so large when pitched that a whole 
army could encamp beneath it. Its size, 
however, was clastic, being always pro¬ 
portionate to the army to be covered by 
it.—Arabian N^hts (“ Ahmed and Pan- 
Banou”). 

Favilion {Meinheer Hermann), the 
syndic at Lifcgo 

Mother Mabel PavUlon, wife of mcin- 
heer Hermann. 

Trudohen or Gertrude PavUlon, tlicir 
daughter, betrothed to Hans Glover.—Sir 
W. Scott, Quentm Durward (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Fawkins {Major), a huge, heavy man, 
“ one of the most remarkable of the age." 
He was a great politician and great pa¬ 
triot, but generally under a cloud, wholly 
owing to his distinguished genius for 
bold speculations, not to say “swindling 
schemes.” Ilis creed was “to run a 
moist pen slick tlirough cve^thin^ and 
start afresh.”—C. Dickens, Martin <74tta- 
zlewit (1844). 

PavsTibrokers* Balls. Every one 
knows that these balls are the anna of 


Fauvre Jacques. When Marie 
Antoinette had her artidcial Swiss village 
in the “ Little Trianon,” a Swiss girl was 
brought over to heighten the illusion. 
She was observed to pine, end was heard 
to sigh out, pauvre deques I This little 
TOhiance pleased the queen, who sent for 
Jac<(ues, and gave the pair a wedding 
portaon; while the maxenioness de Tra- 
^net wrote the song called Paupre 
Jacques, which created at the time quite 
d sensation. The first and last verses 
inin thus: 


^^MtvM JacfiDM, quoad fetal* prti ila 
Jo no lentoi* pot ma misdra; 

Um a prSaent que tu tU loin de mol, 

Je manque <te tout tut la tern. 

Jack, while I wv near to thee, 

P<>«. W bile* woe unalloyed; 
wndweirotlo tw frommob SI 
Ike wwld appean a kmewma void, 

Pran?oifl I. < 
is gjud ^ written to hi 
P™ words after the Toss of thi 
Dattw: ** Mada m e, tout eat perdu hoi 


the Medici family, bat it is mot so well 
known that the}' refer to an e^loit of 
Averardo dc Medici, a commander under 
Cliarlenmgne. This bold warrior slew 
the giant Alugcllo, whose club he bore as 
a trophy. This mace or club had three 
iron ballSj which the family adopted as 
their device.—Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo 
de' Medici {17dG). 

Faynim Harper {The), referred to 
by Tenuysou in uie Last Tournament, 
was Orpheus. 

Swine, goote, mnu. and geeae 
Trooped round a poynlm harper onoe, , . ■ 

Then were xelne, goaia, oauei. geeee 
The wUer fools, seeing thy peyulm bard 
Had such a mastery of bis mystery 
That he could harp his wife up out of hdl 

Tennyaon, TAe laxt Towmanunt OSSS). 

Fcace {Prince of), don Manuel Godov, 
bom at Badajoz. So called because he 
concluded the “peace of Basle” l^ween 
the French and*Spanish nations in 1795 
(1767-1851). 

Peace {The Fedher f/)» Andrea Doria 
(1468-1560). 
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Peace (The Petwiaat), a peace con¬ 
cluded b^een Inic^land and Scotland) 
a few yean after the battle of Flodden 
Fidd (January 24, 1502). 

Peace (The Svarcst Way to). Fox, 
aftennrdB bi&hop of Hcreiord, said to 
Henry VIII., The surest vsay to pewx la 
a constant vreparaium for war. The 
Bomans had the axiom, <SV xts paeans 
para helium. It was said of Ed^ar, i»ui- 
named “the Foaccfnl,” kin;; of Kni^land, 
that he preserved i^eace in Iho^e turbulent 
times ‘‘by being always prepared for 
war ” (reigned 959-975). 

Peace at any Price. Me'^erny 
says of Louis XlT., that he had snrh 
detestation of war, that he rather chose to 
lose his duchy of Milan than burden his 
subjects with a war-tax .—Jlistare de 
Ihmco (1643). 


Mgar; Onthsm drlpki tiM pwd 
fall qufilia ai)d«iMirta. 

V Ibomu Bsrirood 


Peavsoxi*0@^<^*’* Giihart)^ officer ia 
attendance on Oroftawell.>>-Sir W. Scott, 
Woodstodi (time, Commonweedth). 


Peasant-Baanl (The)j Robert £nra» 
(1869-1796). 


PeaBant-Painter of Sweden, 
IlOrberg. His chief paintings are altai'* 
pieces. 

The iiltwrj>iece pAinted by HUrtWK 
IionsfelloV) Tlie ChMre/i of the Zervt Bupfur. 

Peasant-Poet of Ifortliampton- 
shire, John Clare (1798-1804). 

Peasant of the Danube (The)t* 
Lonis Legendre, a member of the Ften<m 
National Convention (1765-1797); caU^ 
in French Le Pai/san du Danube^ :^m his 
“ dloquencG sauvage.” 


Peace of Antal'cidas, the peace 
concluded by Antaleidas tlie Spartan and 
Artaxerxes (n.c. 887). 

Peace of Qod, a peace enforced by 
the clergy on the barons of Christendom, 
to prevent the perpetual feuds between 
Iwron and baron (1085). 

Peace to the Souls. (See Mokna.) 

Peaoh'uxn, a pimp, patron of a gang 
of thieveS} ana receiver ot their stolen 
goods. His house is the resort of thieves, 
pickpockets, and villains of all sort s. Uc 
oetrays his comrades when it is for his 
own benefit, and even procures the arrest 
of capt^ Macheath. 


Peasants* War (The), a revolt of 
the Gorman peasantry in Swabia and 
Franconia, and subsequently in Saxony, 
Thuringia, and Alsace, occasioned by the 
oppression of the nobles and the clei»y 
(1500-1625). 

Peau de Chagrin, a story 'by 
Balzac. The hero becomes possessed of 
a magical wild ass’s skin, which yields 
him the means of gratifying every wish; 
bat for every wish thus gratified the skin 
shrank somewhat, and at last vanished, 
having been wished entirely away. life 
is a J3eau d'am, for every vital act 
diminishes its force, and when all its 
force is gone, life is spent (1834). 


The qnurel between Feochum and Locklt was an aHusIon 
to a Twrgonal collision lietween Walpole and his LoUeoRue 
famlTOirnsend.—A Chambeta, hnglUHk IMmratiure, 1. S71. 

Mrs. Peachwn, wife of Peachum. She 
recommends her daughter Polly to be 
“ somewhat nice in her deviations from 
virtue.” 

Polly Peachum, daughter of Peachum. 
(See Polly.) —J. Gay, The Beggar's Opera 
(1727). 

PearL It is said that Clenpaha 
■wallowed a pearl of more value thou the 
whole of the banquet she bad provided in 
hopoor of Antony. This she did when 
she drank to his health. The same sort 
of extravagant folly is told of Ailsopus 
■on of CSodius iEsopus the actor (Horace, 
SasHre. ii. 8). tn 

A sunilar act of vanity and folly is 
fuwiibed to sir Thomks (aresham, when 
^en Ehaabeth dined at the City banquet, 
■ftv her ^t to the Royal Exchange. 


Peck'sniflPi “ architect and land sur¬ 
veyor,” at Salisbury. He talks homilies 
even in drunkenness, prates about the 
beauty of charity, and duty of foiglve- 
ness, but is altoi^er a canting humbug, 
and is ultimateljP^ko reduced m position 



if ever ituui oomUned iriCfain hfanaelf aU.tfas ndU 
quolitlee of tfao litmfa with a umilderahle tosdi of tfaST 
dove, and not a dash of tfae crocodilv, or Uie tout poarifato 
Bupgeation of the ytstf mildest seasonInR ot the eopenL 
that man «u Mr. Peoksidff, “the messenger ot reMO.” 
Ch. Iv. 


Charity and Mercy Peckspiff, the two 
daughters of &e ‘‘architect and land 
soxveyor.” Charity is thin, iU-naturecI, 
and a shrew, eventually j^ilted by a weak 

S iung man, who really loves her sister* 
eroy Pecksniff, usually called “Heiixre*’ 
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ispafetly sad true^ibeiuted: though flippant 
aw foolish as a she Deoomes greatly 

tca^ down faythatroafUta^her marri^ 
liCe.*-^]. Dichena, Mqpw^i ChtuuslmU 
(1848). if*'' . 

Peda^^'uu old fellow set up to per¬ 
sonate Vincentio in Shakespeare’s comedy 
e^ed TAs Taming of the Shrcva (1695). 

Pedre a Sicilian nobleman, 

who has a Greek slave of gimt beauty, 
named Isidore (3 6yl.). This slave is 
loved by Adraste (2 syl.), a French 
gentleman, who gains access to the houbo 
under the guise of a portrait-painter. 
He next sends his slave Zaidc to com- 
.plain to the Sicilian of Ul-trcatment, and 
don Pbdre volunteers to intercede on her 
bdiialf. At this moment Adraste comes 
up, and demands that Zaide be given np 
to deserved chastisement. Pinlrc pleads 
for her, Adraste appears to be pacified, 
iutd Pbdre calls for Zaide to come foith. 
Isidore, in the veil of Zaide, comes out, 
and Pfedre says, “ There, take her home, 
and use her well.” “ I Will do so,” says 
Adraste, and leads ofE tlie Greek slave.— 
MoU^re, Ze Sicibon ou L'Amour Tcintre 
(1667). 

PedriUq, the tutor of don Juan. 
After the shipwreck, the men in tlie boat, 

* being wholly without provisions, cast lots 
to know wluch should be killed as lood 
for the rest, and the lot fell on Pcdiillo, 
but those who feasted on him most 
ravenously went mad. 

Hi* tutor, th« licentiate Pedrillo, 

Who smerjl Inngiiai^ did nudcislaud. 

Byron, Bon Juiih, U. 23, see 70 79 (1S19). 

Pe'dro, “the pilgrim," a noble gentle¬ 
man, servant to ^inda (daughter of lord 
Alphonso).—^Jicaumont and Fletclicr, Tha 
jPugrm (1621). 

Pfldro (Don), prince of Aragon.— 
Shakespeare, Jzuca A(ib cAout Nothing 
(1600). ^ 

Tedro Won), father of Leonora.—R. 
Jephsoa, Two Strings to your Tow (1792). 

Pedro Won), a Portuguese nobleman, 
father of .donna Violante.—^Mrs, Cent- 
livre, TTie Wonder (1714). 

^^**0 (Nf-)* whose foil name was Dr. 
Pedro Bezio de Aguero* court physician 
1 ^ island of Baratana. He carried a 
I wbalebotte rod in his hand, and whenever 
wy dish of food was set before Sanebo 
Jwui the governor, he touched it with 
^ Wand, wat it might be instantly re- 
moved| as unfit for the governor to eat. 


Partridges were “forbidden by Hippoc'*- 
ratSs," oUa podridas were “most per¬ 
nicious,” raboits were “a sharp-harred 
diet,” veal might not be touched, hut “ a 
few wafers and a thin slice or two ot 
quince” might not be harmful. 

Thegovrtnor, beinaHrredvltfaMniwbeef hudududtb 
onions,... Ml to wttli mom faUhr tfasu if h« bad twen 
set down to Milan godwits, Bonuua pheasants, Sononto 
veal. Moron partridges, or green geese of lAvajcM; amt 
turning to Dr, Pedro, ho said, “ Look you, rignor dootor, 
1 want no dainties, ... for I have been always usol to 
heel, ba* im, pork, turnips, and onions."—CervatMes, i)om 
Quixote, II. ill. 10,13 (1 m5). 

Peebles {Peter), the pauper litigant. 
He is vain, litigious, hard-hearted, and 
cicdulous; a liar, a drunkard, and a pauper. 
His “ganging plea” is Hogarthian comic. 
—Sir \V. Scott, Pedgauntiet (time, George 
III.). 

Peecber (Misa), a schoolmistress, in 
the flat country where Kent and Surrey 
meet. “ Small, shining, neat, methodical, 
and buxom was Miss Peecher; cherry- 
checked and tuneful of voice. A little 
pincushion, a little hussif, a little book, 
a little work-box, a little set of tables ana 
weights and measures, luid a little woman, 
all in one. She could write a little essay 
on any subject exactly a slate long, and 
strictly according to ni le. If Mr. Bradley 
Headstone had proposed marriage to her, 
she would certainly have replied ‘yes,’ 
for she loved him; ” but Mr. Headstone 
did not love Miss Peecher—he loved Liaszie 
Hexam, and had no love to spare for any 
otlier woman.—G. Dickens, Our Mvimi 
Friend, ii. I (1864). 

Poel-the-Causeway fOW), a 
smugglcr.—Sir W. Scott, Pedjamtlet 
(time, George HI.). 

Peeler (*Sir), any crop which greatly 
impoverishes the grountl. To peel is to 
impoverish soil, as “ oats, rye, barley, 
and grey wheat,” bat not peas (xxxiii. 61). 

Wbeut (loth not well, 

Nur after sir Peeler he lovetit to UwelL 

X. Tuaser, nee Hundred Pcintt efOeod 
HwAondry, xvhi. 13 (USA 

Peelers, the constabulary of Irehmd, 
appointed under the Peace Preservation 
Act of 1814, proposed by sir Bobert Peei. 
The name was subsequently given to the 
new police of England, who ore also called 
“ Bobbies ” from sir Robert Peel. 

Pee^o’-Bay Boys, Irish insur¬ 
gents of 1784, who prowled about at day¬ 
break, searching for aims. 

Peeping of Coventry. 

I<ady Godiva earnestly besought h^ hus¬ 
band (Leofric earl of Mercia) to relieve 
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the men of Coventry of their gnevoaa 
oppressions. Leofric, annoved at her im- 
poitimity, told her he would do so when 
she had ndden on horseback, naked, 
through the town. The countess took him 
at his wordf rode naked through the tow n, 
and Leofno was obliged to grant the men 
of Coventry a charter of freedom.— 
D^dale. 

Bapin says that the countess com¬ 
manded all person^ to keep withm doorh 
and away from windows during her ndc. 
One man, named Tom ol Coventry, took a 
peep of the lady on horseback, but it cost 
nim hiB life. 

♦** Tennyson, m his Godaa, has re¬ 
produced this stoiy. 

Peerage of the Saints. In the 

S iblo oE the statutes instituting Uto 
of St. Michiel, founded by Louis 
XI. in 14d9, the archangel is styled “ iiw 
lord," and created a knight. The apostles 
had been already ennobled and kmghtcd. 
We read of “the earl Peter,” “lount 
Paul,” “the baron Stephen,” and soon. 
Thus, in the introduction of a sermon 
npon St. Stephen’s Day, we have these 
lines: 

Fnte id« tnutes a cbpst sennon, 
i.t clair et I u tuloa en won, 
liint«s voua vuLtlle In jintion 
Ilo St Estieul le boron 

The ipiMlea were gentlemen of blonde -nd manre of 
them deekondwl frun that worthy conqueror Jii I is Mnc 
knbttua though, throu,{h tlio tnw,t of time ind pernscu. 
tlos of wnr« iwrerty opiioswd the kindred 'iiid tin,/ 
were conBtrnyni.d to wrnie woiha Uiru,t wts ilso n 
genUeraan on the mothers ^ide and might if He hml 
esteemed of the v^fne glorye of this world h ive borne 
boot armour —i Ae JilaJfn q/* (lentrw (quarto) 

Feerce (1 S?/L), a generic name for a 
farmer or ploughman. Piers the plow¬ 
man IS the name assumed by Jlobert or 
William Langlaud, m a historico-satincal 
poem so called. 

All 1 yet my priests praj you to God for Peorco . . 

An' If you naie a tmternuter siiaio, 

Then snal }nii pray for uylem 

G Gascoigne, Jh« SUcle Oltu (dud I''?") 

Peery (Paul), landlord of the Ship, 
Dover. 

Mrs. Peeru, Paul’s wife.—G. Colman, 
Ways and Mt ms (1788). 


husband Dot.” She was a little chnbt^^ 
cheery, young wife, venr fond of h« 
husband, and veiy proud of her baby^ 
a good houeowiie, who delighted ih 
making the house snug and cozy for 
John, when ho came home after hu day’s 
work. She called him “a dear old 
darling of a dunce,” or “her little 
goosie.” She sheltered Edward Plummer 
m her cottoge for a lime, and got into 
trouble { but the marriage of Edward 
with May Fielding cleared up the mysteiy, 
and John loved his little Dot more fonuy 
than ever.—C. Dickens, The Crio&et on 
the Tlearth (1815). 

Peg. Bt inh to your peg. Eing Edgai 
ordered that “pegs should bo fastened 
into drinking-homs at stated distances, 
and w hoev or diank beyond his peg at one 
draught should be obnoxious to a severe 
punishment.” 

I hnd lately a peg (ankvil m my hand It hod on tho 
Insido i ri w f elhht pins one above another, from honom 
to top It held two quorU, ^ th it there woe a gUI of 
liquor between peg and jieg Whoever drank ihort (f bu 
jnn or beyond it was obliged to dnnk to the next, and lo 
on till the tankard wis drained to the bottom.—Sharpe, 
Vlilotimftho Aing* cif Ji ngUtnd. 

Peg-a-Ramsey, the heroine of an 
old song. Percy savs it was an indecent 
ballad. Sh ikcspcare alludes to it m hiS 
2'ueljth NitjAt, act ii. sc. 3 (1614). 

1 tmev I had been much struck with the beauty and 
rmh irrniiiincnt of the pictty J'l g a Jbimsey, as be callvd 
her —bir W ‘jcott 

Peg'asus, the winged horse of the 
Muses. It was caught by Bellerophon, 
who mounted thereon, and destroyed tho 
Chimoira; but when he attempted to 
asitnd to hp.ivcn, he was thrown from 
the horse, and Peg istis mounted alone to 
the bkicb, where it became the constella¬ 
tion of the same name. 

To break Pegasus's neck, to write halting 
poetry. 

Some, free from rhyme or reason, rule or ebeck. 
break Prlacloae hw, and Pegasus s neck. 

Pope, /Ae Z^ul mud, iU, ISl (1738). 

To “break Priscian’s head” is to 
wnte bod grammar. Pnscian was a great 
grammarian of the lifth century. 


Peezybingle (John), a carrier, 
“lumbenng, slow, and honest; heavy, 
but light of spirit; rougli upon tlie sur¬ 
face, but gentle at the core; dull without, 
but quick within; stolid, but so good. 
0 mother Nature, give thy children 
die true poetry' of heart that hid itself m' 
poor carrier’s breast^ and we can bear 
to have them talkmg prose all ihcic life 
lorn?! ” 

Sirs. ^Mary'l Peerylnngle, called by her 


Fegg (Kdt^ianne), one of the mistresses 
of Gharles II. She was the daughter of 
Thomas Pegg, Esq., of Teldersey, in 
Derbyshire. 

Peggot'ty (Clara), servant-girl of 
Mrs. Gopperaeld, and the faithinl old 
nurse of David Copperfield. Her name 
“Clara” was tabooed, because it was 
the name of Mrs. Copperfield. Glaxa 
Peggotty married Barkis the carrier. 

Being V017 plnmpi whenever ibe made nAp HWs 
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noted for his great inttsrnlar strength. 
He &U in love with lady Ettard, bnt the 
iMly did not return his love. Sir Gaw'ain 
promised to advocate his carxse urith the 
lady, but played him false. Sir Fellas 
eaugpt them in unseemly dalliance with 
each other, hut forbore to kill them. 
By the power of enchantment, the lady 
was made to dote on sir Pelleas; but the 
knight would have nothing to say to her, 
so she pined and died. After the lady 
Etburd {ilayed him false, the Damsel of 
the Lake “rejoiced him, and they loved 
together during tlicir whole lives.”—Sir 
T. Malory, I/aiory of Vrince Arthur^ i. 
79^2 (1470). 

Sir Pelleas mu.st not be con¬ 
founded with fair Pelles 

Pollegrin, the p<-cudonym of LemoLte 
Fouqud (177/- 1H43). 

Pelles (<^M')» Corbin C.astlc, “king 
of the foragn land and nigh cousin of 
Joseph of Arimatliy.” He was father of 
fcir Ehnztir, and ot the l.idy Eliuiie who 
fell in love with Sir liUuncelot, by whom 
she became the mother of sir Galahad 
“who achieved the quest of the holy 
graal.” lliis Elaine was not the “ lily 
maid of Astolat.” 

While sir Launcelot was visiting king 
Pelles, a glimpse of the holy groal was 
vouchsafed them: 

Vmt whvn they event into the cist'e to take theu ro 
uwt . , . there ciune a dure to U\o wimluv, and in her 
bill was a little qpti<!er of gold, and there w ithall rru wr'i 
a uvour as tliough all the spicery of the trorld had hten 
thtio . . . andadamsehiHUisitigfalr, baronrcuelofgold 
hoiveen bet hands, and thereto the kiugikmeltil de¬ 
voutly and said his prayers ... "Oh niorc.yl .ild sir 
Xaunielo^ "what may this meant"^ . ‘ riiis ’ stul 
the king, " is the holy SanegresU whu^e have seen 
bir r. Malory, Jlittotv of /Vines Arthur, ul. S (1470). 

PeUinore {Sir)^ king of the Isles 
and knight of the Round Table (pt. i. 57). 
He was a good man of power, was called 
“ The Knight with the btranger Beast,” 
and slew king Lot of Orkency, but was 
himself shun ten years afterwards by sir 
Gawaine one of Lot’s sons (pt. i. 35). 
Sir Pcllinore (.1 syi.) had, by we wife of 
Airies the cowherd, a son named sir Tor, 
who was the first knight of the Round 
Table created by king Arthur (pt. i. 47, 
46); one daughter, Klein, by the Lady of 
Buie (pt. iii. 10); and three sons in lawful 
wedlock: sir Aglouale (sometimes calkd 
Aglavale, probably a clerical error), sir 
Lamm^eDornax (also called sir Lamorakc 
d6 Gali^, and sir Percivale de Galis (pi. ii. 
1^), The widow succeeded to the throne 
(pt* iiL 10).—Sir T, Malory, Ihstory of 
rriaus$ Arthur (1470). 


Milton calls tho name Pellenoie ** (2 
syl), 

ValrdaiuMb, met In ftmMvwIde 
By knighta of Logrei or of L/oiiee, 
tarumlot, or Pelleai, or JPeUraore. 

Mnton. 

Pelob'ates (4 sy/.), one of the frog 
champions. The word means “ mud- 
wador.*' In the battle he flings a heap 
of mud against Psyenrpax the Hector 
of the mice, and half blinds him; but 
the warrior mouse heaves a stone “ whose 
bulk would need ten degenerate mice of 
modem days to lift,” and the mass, falling 
on the “ mud-wader,” breaks his leg,— 
Parnell, Battle of tJte Froys and Aftes, iii. 
(about 1712). 

PePops* Slioiilderj ivory. The 
talc is that Demeter ate the shoulder of 
Polops when it was served up by Tau'- 
ialos for food. The gods restored Pelops 
to life by putting the dismembered body 
into a caldron, but found that it lacked 
a shoulder; whereupon Demeter sup¬ 
plied him witli an ivory shoulder, and 
all his descendants bore this distinctive 
mark, 

N.B.—It will be remembered that 
Pytb.'vg'oras had a r/olden thvjh, 

Ynur foiehrail high, 

And smooth ns Fclope' shoulder 
John lktchc. 1 , /Ac raUh/ul Shophenlalt, U. 1 (1610). 

Polo'ruis, Sicily; strictly speaking, 
the north-cast promontory of that island, 
called Capo dt Fero, from a pharos or 
lighthouse to l*oseid(U], which once 
stood there. 

>So I eels relo'nia with convulsive throes. 

When in his veins the burning earthquake ^ows; 

Ituaise thro' his entrails roan th’ infernal Same. 

And central thunders rend his groauing Oanw. 

Falconer, Tht Shtpwrtit, IL 4 C17M). 

Pelos, father of Physigna'thos king 
of the frogs. The word means “ mud.” 
—Parnell, Battle of the Frogs and Mioo 
(about 1712). 

Pembroke (The carl of), unde to 
hir Aymer de valence,—Sir W. Scotia, 
Castle Dangerous (time, Henry I.). 

Penibrohe (The Bev. Mr.), chaplain at 
Wnverley Honour.—Sir W. Scott, Wa- 
verley (time, George 11.). 

Pen, Philemon Holland, translator- 
genend of the classics. Of him was tiie 
epigram written: 

Holland, with his translations doth so DU W. 

Us wtU not let tiuotortiut be Tron^Utm, 

(The point of which is, course, tiiat 
the name of the Roman historian wss 
C, Duetonius TranqwHue,\ * 

Many ot these ttanslan^s wenre wxittea 
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from btgiAninig to end vrith one pen, and 
hence be hims^ wrote: 

, with one sole pen 1 nrlt tfali hook, 

'Made of a srejr sooso-quiU; 

A M it wai when It 1 took. 

And a peh 1 leave It stilt 

Fendeimifi, a novel by Thackeray 
(1849), in which much of his own history 
and experience is recorded with a nove¬ 
list's licence. The hero, Arthur Penden- 
nis, reappears in the Adoentwos of Fhilip, 
and is represented as telling the story of 
The NevDGomea. Arthur Pendennis stands 
in relation to Thackeray as Davvi Co^tper- 
field does to Oharles Dickens. 

Artktir Pendennis, a young man oi 
ardent feelings and lively inlellect, but 
sclf-eonceited and selfish. He hiH a 
keen sense of honour, and n Oitpauitv lor 
loving, but ttltogctbor he i'> not an at¬ 
tractive character. 

Laura Pendennis. Tins is one of IKc 
best of Thackeray’s characters. 

Major Vendmnis, a tuft-liunter, who 
fawns on his patrons for. the sake of 
wedging himself into their socicly.— 
Thackeray, The Jli'^tory of PunUnnis 
(1830). 


Fendrag'on, probably a title mean¬ 
ing “chief leader in war." Jhw/oii is 
Wdah for a “ leader in war,” and pm for 
“ head ” or “ chief.” The title was given 
to Uther, brother of Constans, and iallier 
of prince Arthur. Like the word ‘‘ Pha¬ 
raoh,” it is used as a proper name ivith- 
out the article.—Geofflrey of Monmouth, 
Chr&n., vi. (1142). 

Once I read. 

That btodt F«ndrn{^n bi his UUcr, sitk, 

Orune to Jie Arid, and vanQiiisbed hu fiies 
ahakwpf!<m, 1 Henry 17. act iil. sc 2 (1989). 

Fenel'ope*s Web, a work that 
never progresses. PenelopS, the wife of 
Ulysses, being importunated by several 
Suitors during her husband's long ab¬ 
sence, made reply that she could not 
marry again, oven if Ulysses were dead, 
till she had finished weaving a shroud 
for her aged father-in-law. Every night 
she puUed out what she had woven 
during the day, and thus the shroud 
mode no progress towards completion.— 
ww* M^h^y. 

French say of a work “never 
still beginning,” tfest fmtreuje de 

.^nePpphon, the beggar loved by 
KU^ Cophetna. Shakespeare calls the 
name Zcnelonhon in LfthMiv'jt 


Zcnelophon in leroe's Labour's 
iv. oe. 1 (1594).—Percy, fie- 
hgues, i. ii, 6 (1765), ' 


Fenelva (The Exploits and Adv<m» 
tftres of), part of the series called Ls 
Ennian des liatnans, pertaining to “ jVni'- 
adifa of Gaul.” This part was added by 
an anonymous Portuguese (fifteonrii cen¬ 
tury). 

Penfeather {Laclii Penelope), tlie 
lady patroness at the Spa.—Sir W. Scott, 
81. Bonan's Weil (time, George III.). 

Penffwern (The Torch of), prince 
Gwenwyn of Powys-land.—Sir W. Scott, 
The lifArothed (time, Heniy II.). 

Penj^winion from Cornwall; 
a Jacobite conspirator with Mr. Red- 
gannllct.—Sir W. Scott, Eedgauntlet 
(time, George HI.). 

Peninsular War (The), the war 
earned on by sir Arthur Wellesley 
against N.ipoleon in Poitugal and Spain 
(1808-lHll). 

Soutliey wrote a Ifistvry of the Penin- 
s?ilar T7oV (1822-32). 

Penitents of Love (Fraternity of 
ifu.), an institution e.stablishcd in Langue- 
df»c in^ the thirteenth century, consisting 
of knights and esquires, dames and 
damsc'lfi, whose object was to prove tho 
excess of their love b> bcarmg, with 
invincible constancy, tlie extremes of 
heat and cold. They piussed the greater 
[>Mit of the day abroad, wandering about 
irom cabtle to castle, wherever they were 
summoned by the inviolable duties of 
love and gallantry; so that many sA tlicse 
devotees perished by the inclemency of 
the weather, and received tlie crown of 
martyrdom to their profession. — See 
Warton, History of English Poetry 
(1781). 

Pcn'lake (BicJiartl), a cheerful man, 
both frank and free, but married to 
Rebecca a terrible shrew. Rebecca 
knew if she once sat in St. Michael's 
chair (on St. Michael’s Mount, in Corn¬ 
wall), that she would rule her husboncU 
ever after; so she was very desirous of 

S to the mount. It so happened that 
rd fell sick, and both vowed to 
give six marks to St. Michael if he re¬ 
covered. Richard did recover, and they 
visited the shrine; but while Richard 
was making the oficriog, Rebecca ran to 
seat horself in St.^ichacrs chair; but 
no sooner had she oone so, than she feU 
from the chair, and was killed in the 
fall.—Southey, St. MidmVa Clwr (* 
hoUad, 1798). 
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^PbUniless {Tlie)^ Maximilian 1. 
*cmpexor of Gennany (1459,1493-1519). 

Penny {Jock), a highwayman.—Sir 
W. Scott, Gm Maixncring (time, George 
II.). 

Penruddock {Roderick), a “philo¬ 
sopher,” or rather a recluse, who spent 
his time in reading. By nature gentle, 
kind-heart cii, and generous, but soured 
by wrongs. Woodville, hu trusted 
friend, although he knew that Arabella 
was betrothed to Roderick, induced her 
father to give his daughter to liimself, 
■the richer man; and Rotierick’a life was 
Idastcd. Woodville had a son, who re¬ 
duced himself to positive indigence by 
gambling, and sir George Penruddock 
was the chief creditor. Sir George dying, 
all his property came to Ins cousin Rode¬ 
rick, who now had ample means to glut 
his revenge on Ins treacherous fnend; but 
bis heart soltened. First, he settled all 
■** the obligations, bonds, ond mortgages, 
covering the whole Woodville propertj',’’ 
on Henry Woodville, that lie might marry 
Emily TempC'jt; and next, ho restored to 
Mrs. Woodville “her settlement, which, 
in her husband’s desperate neccssiiy, she 
had resigned to him; ” lastly, lie sold 
all his own estates, and retired again to 
a country cottage to his books and soli¬ 
tude.—Cumberland, The Wheel of Fortum 
(1779). 

Who hM seou 3. Kamlile (1757-1831) In “Peiiniil- 
dock,” and ndt shod levs Uom the deepest sources? Iln 
tenderly poUinfc away the son of hU treacherous friend, 
.. . eMupInins his counteiimce, and Uicn cxcltiinins, In 
a Toice wnlch developed a thousand inysterioin feelinits, 
"You are very likojom mother,” was sufficient toshuiip 
hit eicfllence In the pathetic hno of ‘ictinj —Mra. R. 
Trendi, Semaim (1832). 

Pentap'olin, “witli the naked ann,” 
king of the Garaman'teans, who alwaj s 
went to battle with ]]i.s right arm bare. 
Alifanfaron emperor of Trap'oban wished 
to mairy his daughter, but, being re¬ 
fused, resolved to urge his suit by the 
sword. Wlien don Quixote saw two 
flocks of_ ohoep coming along the road 
• in opposite directions, he told Sancho 
Pan/a they were the armies of these two 
puissant raonarchs met in array against 
each other.—Cervantes, Don Qrtixote, I. 
iii. 4 (IG05). 

PontecSte Vivante {To), cardinal 
Mdzzofonti, who was the master of fifty 
or fifty-eight languages (1774-1849). 

Pei3ltlld'a>y sistef of Ith'oclGs, be- 
trcithed to Orgilus by the consent of her 
.filler. At the death of her ihther, 
Ithoolda compelled her to marry Bass'* 


ones whom she hated, and she starved 
herself to death,—John Ford, Broken 

Heart (1633). 

Pexithesile'a, queen of the Amazons, 
slain by Achilles. S. Butler calls the 
name “ Penthes'il6.” 

And laid about In Sght more boiOy 
Than th' Amazonian dame ^othMle. 

a Butler, Wndf&nu: 

PeiL'theus (3 sy/.), a king of Thebes, 
who tried to abolish the orgies of 
Bacchus, but was driven mad by the 
offended god. In his madness he climbed 
into a tree to witness the rites, and being 
descried was tom to pieces by the Bac* 
chantes. 

Ai when wHil Penthni^ grown mod with four. 

Whole troops of hellish bugs about him spies 

fSlles (letLher, Chrut» Triumph over neath (1610). 

Pen'them (2 syf.), king of Thebes, 
resisted the introduction or the worship 
of Dyoni'sos {Bacchus) into his kingdom, 
in consequence of which the Bacchantes 
pulled Ills palace to the ground, and 
Pentheus, driven from the throne, was torn 
to pieces on mount Cithaeron by his own 
mother and her two sisters. 

He tlie fate [map rlnp] 

Of Mber Ponthouh 

Akenside, ffj/mn to the ITawdt (1767). 

Pentweazel {Alderman), a rich City 
merchant of Blowbladder Street. lie is 
wholly submissive to bis wife, whom he 
always addresses as “Chuck.” 

Mrs, Penttceaiel, the alderman’s wife, 
very ignorant, very vain, and very con¬ 
ceitedly humble. She was a Griskin by 
birth, and “ all her family by the 
mother’s side were famous for thdr 
eyes.” She had an aunt among the 
beauties of Windsor, “a perdigious fine 
woman. She had but one eye, but fhat 
was a piercer, and got her three husbands. 
We was called the gimlet family.” Mrs. 
Pentweazel says her flist likeness was 
done after “ Venus de Medicis the sister 
of Mary de Medicis.” 

Suke}/ Pentvaeazel, daughter of the 
aldcmian. recently married to Blr, Deputy 
Drmping of Candlcwick Yard. 

Uarel Pentweazel, a schoolboy, who had 
been under Dr. Jerks, near Doncaster, for 
two 3'caTS and a ouarter, and had learnt 
all As in PrassenU by heart, ’fhe terms of 
this school were £l0 a year for food, 
books, board, clothes, oud tuition.— 
Foote, Taste (1753). 

Peon'ia or PsBon'ia, Macedonia; bo , 
called from Pseon son of Endymion. 

MadeMMedonflntatoop. than TbamL^mdXbnM) 

HIiKldien then onrtehedwUh oil ftniiia'atpoll. , 
Bnqaon, tUL 
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People {Mm cf the), CSiorles James 
P6X (1749-lW). 

PepiiL {WiHvm)^ a White friar and 
most nsaons preacher at the beginning 
of the sixteenth centar}\ Ills sermons, 
in eight volumes quarto, formed the 
grand repertory of the preachers of those 
rimes. 

QuI iMsUt Peplnare, oeMlt pns(UcBra.~iVova»'&. 

Pepper Gate, a gate on the east 
side ^ the city of Chester. It is said 
that the daughter of the mayor eloped, 
and the mayor ordered the cate to bo 
closed. Hence the proverb, yVA<jn your 
daughter i$ stolm, close Pepper Gate; or 
in other words, iMk the stdole door trhen 
the steed is stolen. —^Albert Smitli, Chris¬ 
topher Tadpole^ i. 

Poppei^ot {Sir Peter), a West 
Indian epicure, immensely rich, con¬ 
ceited, and irritable.—Foote, The Patron 
(17G1). 

Peppers. (See W'hitk Hobse oe 
THE Peppers.} 

Peps {Dr. Parker), a court physician 
who attended the first Mrs. Domboy on 
her death-bed. Dr. Peps always gave his 
patients (by mistake, of course), a title, 
to impress them with the idea that his 
practice was exclusively confined to the 
upper ten thousand.—C. Dickens, Doinbey 
am Son (1846). 

Perceforest ^King), the hero of a 
prose romance “ in Greek.” The MS. 
is said to have been found by count 
William oi llainault in a cabinet at 
“Burtimer” Abbey, on the Humber; 
and in the same cabinet was deposited a 
crown, which the count sent to king 
Edward. The MS. was turned into 
Latin by St. I^andelain, and thence into 
French under the title of La Tres Elegante 
Delici^tx Melliflm et IVes Plaisante Ilys- 
toire du Tres Noble Boy Peruforcst 
(printed at Paris in 1528). 

(Of course, this pretended discovery is 
mly an invention. An analysis of the 
romance is given in Dunlop’s History of 
Pkil.n.) 

Ho was called “ Perceforest” because 
ho dared to pierce, almost alone, an en- 
chanted/orcst, where women and children 
were inost evilly entreated, Charles IX. 
of France was especially fond of this 
romance. 

WMSingar in the house of 
j* , Merchant, whom he adored, 
and plunly showed by his manner to the 


great man: “You are the light of my 
eyes,” “ Ton are the breath of my soul.” 
—C. Dickens, Dombey and Son (1846). 

Perche IBTotary (A), a lawj'er who 
sets people together by the ears, one 
who makes more quarrels than contracts. 
The French proverb is, Notaire da Perohe^ 
qui passe plus (Ldchalliera que decontrat 

Le Pcrche, 40 ! M trauva partag 6 entr 9 lu dipaitemenU 
de rOme ct a’Eure-«t-Lair, oat im eoutrSe fort bouto, 
dona laqnoUe la pluport des chaispa aunt oiitouiS* da 
hales, dnna lesqaeiles sont in£nae 6 (<B certainea ouverturaa 
propras i donner pasaago aux pidtona aeulemeut, et qua 
I’oa nomme iehallltrt.—Hilaire U Gai. 

Percinet, a fairy prince, in love with 
Graciosa. llic prince succeeds in thwart¬ 
ing riio malicious designs o£ Grognou, the 
step-mother of the lovely princess.— 
Percinet and Gracma (a fairy talc). 

Poreival (-Sir), the third son of sir 
Pellinore king of Wales. His brothers 
were sir A^avale and sir Lamorake 
Domar, usually called sir Lamorake do 
Giilis ( Wet^ds). Sir Tor was his half- 
brother. Sir Pcrcival caught a sight of 
the holy gra.'il after his combat with 
sir Ector de Maris (brother of sir Launcc- 
lot), and boili were miraculously healed 
by it. Crdticn de Troyes wrote the 
Jtoiiian de Perceval (before 1200;, aud 
Mcnossicr produced the same story in a 
metrical foim. (See Parzival.) 

Sir Pctilralo had a glimmering of the SanegreaU and of 
tbu midden that b iro it, for he waa perftct and clean. 
And lurthu ith they iieru both oi, whole of limb and Iiida 
<11 cvir thi<y were intbtlrbfpd.i}a “Oh mercy 1” mid sir 
Ti ri ivol, “ «li U may thia me tn f'. . . “ I wet yiell,** eidd 
an iLtnr , . "it la the holy seaael, nheieiii U j partof 

tlio holy blood of uiir blessed S,.vium , but it may not be 
been but by a ptrfeit man I’t. ill 14. 

Sir Percival was with sic Bors and sir 
Galahad when the visible Saviour went 
iuto the consecrated wafer which was 
given to them by the bishop. This is 
called the achievement of the quest of 
the holy granl (pt. iii. 101, 102).—Sir 
T. Malory, History of Prince Arthur 
(1470). 

Percy Arundel lord Ashdale, 
son of lady Arundel by her second 
husband. A hot. fiery youth, proud and 
overbearing. When grown to manhood, 
a “sea-captain,” named Norman, made 
love to Violet, lord Ashdale’s cousin. 
The young “Hotspur” was indignant 
and somewhat jealous, but discovered 
that Norman was the son of lady Arundel 
by her first husband, and the heir to the 
title and estates. In the end, Norman 
agreed to divide the property equally, 
hut claimed Yioletefox his bride.—^Lord 
Lytton, Tiie Sea-Captain (1830). 

Per'dita* the daughter of the queen 


i 
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'fiemioi]i§. bora in prison* Her father, 
fcinff LeontSa, commanded the infant to be 
‘caro on a desert shore, and left to perish 
there. Being put to sea, the vessel vras 
driven by a storm to the “coast” of 
Bohemia, and the infant child vras 
brought up by a shepherd, who called its 
fiame Ferdita. Flor'izel, the son of the 
Bohemian king, fell in love with Ferdita, 
and courted her under tlte assumed name 
of Doriclis ; but the king, ha\ mg tracked 
his son to the shepherd’s hut, told Ferdita 
that if slie did not at once discontinue 
this foolery, he would command her and 
the shepherd too to be put to death. 
Florizel and Ferdita now fled irom 
Bohemia to Sicilv, ami bi ing introduced 
to the king, it was soon discovered that 
Ferdita wa<i Leoutes's daughter. The 
Bohemian liavmg tiackcd his son 
to Sicil}', aimed just m time to hear the 
news, Slid gave his Joyful consent to the 
union which he Iwil before forbidden. 
•—fihakespaiie. The Winter's I'alc (IG04). 

Per’ilita. Mrs. hfary Jlobinson (born 
Darby), the victim of George 1\’. while 
prince of Wales. She tirst .xflrncted his 
notice while acting the jiart ot “I’erdila,” 
and the prince called himself “Flori- 
zel.” (loorge prince of Wales settled a 
lension for life on her, tHOO a year for 
iCTself, and £200 a year for her daughter. 
She caught cold one winter, and, losing 
the use of her limbs, could neither walk 
nor stand ( 1166 - 1700 , not 1800 as is given 
usually). 

She-ws^^nque^Ionablf \(ny bpiinlifnl, but more so in 
tbe taco than In tbe RKurc, mil .lip hsil a iein.iik,tb]e 
bitulnptinBhPi itPixiiOiipnttoih.&s ... To duy 
die WHS 1 pnytafinr with n sli lu h it IuhI 'll tbe Imi k of 
hpr heiut . . . ypbteiilay do li til hit 11 tho flrosMil belle 
«f lljUe Park, Irinimol. inmiliiptl imtUicd, painted to 
tho utmost puwei of rotirfe mid white lend ; to-morrow 
ehe would be the CMVitdl Ainnron of the lidlllB-bousp; 
but bo she whnt she inlitbl, the Imis of llie fashionable 
lirmtiennilora Miept the sioimd as she pissed When she 
rode tCTtli In liei biKh |ibnt.liiiii llncp i.iiididntes and her 
buslskiid weie outiidon —Mis. Uawkiiia, Mfmoin (IHOO). 

Perdrix, toujours Perdrix! 
Walpole tella us that the confessor of one 
of tho French kings, having reproved tbe 
monarch for his conjugal iutidelitios, was 
asked what dish he liked best. The con- 
fessoirreplied, “ Partridges; ” and the king 
had partridges served to him every day, 
till the confessor got quite sick of them. 
“Ferdrix, toujours perdrix!” he would 
exclaim, ns the dish was set before him. 
After a time, die king visited him, and 
hoped his favourite «sh had been sup- 
pltra him. “Mais oui,” he replira. 
**toqjoius perdrix, tcujonrs perdrix!” 
«<AI4 <b!” said the amorous monarch, 


“ and one mistrera is all vfery but 
not perdrie, toujours perdrix /”*~*9ee 
jyotes and Queries, 337, October 23,18^. 

The story is at least as old as the CSfwt 
Nonvelles Nouvelles, compiled betvreen 
1460-14G1, for tbe amusement of tihe 
dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XL 
(Notes and Queries, November 27, 1869).- 

*** Farquhar parodies tlie French ex¬ 
pression into, “ Soup for breakfast, soap 
for dinner, soup for supper, and soup for 
breakfast again.”—Faiquhar, The Incon¬ 
stant, iv. 2 (1702). 

Pdre Duchesne (Le), Jacques 
Rend Hebert; so called from the P^re 
Duchesne, a newspaper of which he was 
the editor (176.V1704). 

Fereetd (Sir), Uic Black Knight of 
the Black Ijandi. Called by Tennyson, 
“ Night ” or “ Nox.” He was one of the 
four brolliers who kept the passages to 
Castle Forilou'i, and was overthrown by 
sir Garetti.—Sir T. Malory, History of 
Prince Arthur, i. 120 (1470); Tennyson, 
Idylls (“Gareth and Lynetto”). 

Peredur (<S'ir), son of Evrawc, called 
“sir Peredur of the Long Spear," one of 
the knights of the Round Table. He woa 
for many years called “ The Dumb 
Youth,” from a vow he made to speak 
to no Christian till Angharad of the 
Golden Hand loved him better than she 
loved any other man. His great achieve¬ 
ments were: (1) the conquest oi the Black 
Oppressor, “who oppressed every one 
and did jibstiec to no one; (2) killing 
the Addanc of the Lake, a monster that 
devoured daily some of the sons of the 
king of Tortures : ithis exploit he was 
enabled to achieve by means of a stone 
'Avhich kept him invisible; (3) slaying 
the three hundred heroes privilegea to 
bit round the covmtebs of the Achieve¬ 
ments : on the death of these men, the 
seat next the countess w'as freely nven 
to him; (4) tlie achievement of the 
Mount of Mourning, when was a serpent 
with a stone in its tail which would give 
inexhaustible wealth to its possessor: 
sir Peredur killed the serpent, but gave 
the stone to bis comppion, earl Etlym of 
the cast country. These exploits over, 
sir Peredur lived fourteen years with tile 
enmross Cristinobyl the Great. 

Sir Peredur is the Welsh name for sir 
Perceval of Wales. — The 
(from the Red Book of Heigest, 
century), 

Per'egrine (S sy7.), a senthaenlal 
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pAgf irh» talks by the book. At the ago 
st 15, be Tons away from home, and Job 
tbetabeny lends hm ten guineas, “ the 
first earuings of his trade as a brazier." 
After thirty years* absence, Peregrine re> 
turns, just as the old brazier is made 
a banarupt “ through the treachery of a 
Mend.** He tells we bankrupt that hia 
loan of ten guineas has by honest trade 
grown to 10,000f and these ho returns to 
^oxnberryas hit own by right. It turns 
out that Peregrine is the eldest brother of 
sir Simon Bodidale, J.P., and when sir 
Simon refuses jnstice to the old brazier, 
Peregrine asserts his right to the estate, 
etc. At the same time, he hears that the 
ship he thought was wrecked has come 
safe into port, and has thus brought liim 
£100,000.—-G. Colman, junior, John Pull 
(1806). 

Peregrine Pickle, the hero and 
title of a novel by Smollett (1751). Pere¬ 
grine Pickle is a savage, irngmieful 
spendthrift^ fond of practical jokes, and 
suffeiiitg with evil temper the misfortunes 
brought on himself by his own wilful- 
ness. 

Peregri'nus Proteus, a cyni»]»lu- 
losopher, bom at Paiium, on the Helles¬ 
pont After a youth spent in debauchery 
and crimes, he tuinea Christian, and, to 
obliterate the memory of his j'outhful ill 
practices, divided his inheritance among 
the people. Ultimately ho burned him¬ 
self to death in public at the Olympic 
games, a.d. 165. Lucan has held up tliis 
immolation to ridicule in his Deai/i of 
Peregrinm; and C. M. Wieland has an 
historic romance in German entitled 
Peregrmui> ProUim (1733-1813). 

Per'es (5FtV), a canon, and the eldest 
brother of Gil Bias’s mother. Uil was 
a little punchy man, three feet and a half 
high, with ms head sunk between his 
shoulders. He lived well, and brought 
up his nejphew and godchild Gil Bias. 
“ la BO domg, PerSs taught himself also 
to read his breviary without stumbling.” 
He was the most illiterate canon of me 
whole chapter. — Lesage, (M Slots, i. 
(1716). ^ ’ 
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pessfld hers^ off as a lady of 
jp^psrty. Being reduced to great ex- 
Estift^ pawned the clothes 
iHisband s but these 
vahiab^ ** \ 7 ere but of little worth—a 
Jewel wht<fii spsrfcl^ as the “light of a 


dark laathom," a chain of whitings* 
eyes " for pearls, and as tor his clothes, 


Put Uhw aod ttwm imijm’n a laan «t 

copper, 

A copper, copper captain. 

IteaiwnoBt and EletThcr, Outc a Wife and 
Xatw a WVV* 0640). 

Perfidious Albion. Great Britain 
was so called by Napoleon I. 

Peri, plu. Peris, gentle, fairy-like 
beings of Eastern mythology, pffspring 
of the fallen angels, and constitdting a 
race of beings between angels and men. 
They direct ivith a wand the pure-minded 
the way to heaven, and dwell in Shadu'- 
kiam* and Am'bre-abad, two cities subject 
to Eblis. 

Are the penes coming down from their sphereet 

W. Bcokford, VatMi (1786). 

Pe'ricliole, the heroine of Offen¬ 
bach’s comic operetta. She is»a street 
singer of Lima, in Peru. 

Penchole (La), the eftere amia of the 
late viceroy of Peru. She was a foreigner, 
and gave great offence by calling, in her 
bad Sitanish, the creole i&dm penchalas, 
tvlnch means “flaunting and bedizened 
ereaturei.” 'Ihcy, in retaliation, nick¬ 
named Ihc favourite La Pericholc. 

Pericles, the Athenian who raised 
himself to royal supremacy (died B.O, 
429). On his dc.ath-bed he overlt^rd his 
friends recalling his various merits, and 
told them they had forgotten his greatest 
praise, viz., that no Athenian through Lis 
administration had had to ijut on mourn¬ 
ing, t.e. ho had caused no one to be put 
to dt ath. 

Ptnclei wai a funou, man of «arr« , , . 

Yol at his death he rather did nuolco 

In tlemencie. ... "Bo stUl,'* quoth he, "}oa grate 

Athenians" 

(Who adilsperid and told hts valiant acts), 

'•You have forgot ipy greatest glune got j 

For )et Iqr me nor mine occasion 

Was nwer seni' a mourning gsrmc>nt worn." 

Q. Gascoigne. The Suele ma$ (died 1877). 

Per'icles priuce of Tyre, a 
voluntary exile, in order to avert the 
calamities which Anti'oehus emperor 
of Greece vowed against the l^ons. 
FericlSs, in hia wanderings, first came to 
Tarsus, which he relieved from famine, 
but was obliged to quit the cite to avoid 
the persecution of Antiochus. He was then 
shipwrecked, and cast on the shore of 
Pentap'olis, where he distinguished him¬ 
self in the public games, and being in¬ 
troduced to the,k^g) fell in love with 
the princess Thais'a and married her. 
At the death of Antiochns, he returned to 
Tyre; but hit wife, supposed to be dead 
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PERIWINKLE 


in giving birth, to a daughter (farina), 
was thiowti into the sea. Pencils en¬ 
trusted his infant child to Cleon (governor 
of Tarsus) and his wifo Dionysic^ vrho 
brought her up excellently well till she 
became a young woman, when Dionysia 
cmploved a man to murder her; and when 
Pericles came to sec her, he was shown 
A splendid sepulchre which had been 
raised to her honour. On his return 
home, (he ship stopped at Mctnlint', and 
Marina was miroduced to I'criclcs to 
divert his melancholy. She told him the 
tale of her life, and he discovered th^fit 
she was his daughter. Manna was now 
betrothed to Ly.siin'a(’lius governor of 
Metaling; and the party, going to tlie 
shrine of iJiana of Kphesus to return 
thanks to the goddess, discovered the 
priestess to be Thnisa, the wife of Pericles 
and mother of Marina. — Shakespeare, 
JPericka Prince of Tyre (1608). 

This is the story of Ismene and 
Jsmniaa, by Eustathius. The tale was 
known to Gower by the translation of 
Godfrey Viterbo. (See Gbsca Roma- 
NOKUM.) 

Perigort (Cardinal). Previous to the 
battle of Poitiers, he endeavours to nego¬ 
tiate terms with the French king, but the 
only terms he can obtain, he tells prince 
Edward, are: 

Ibat to the castles, tovns, and plandcr ta'en, 

And oITerpd nowj^ you to be rostoied, 

Ytiui tciyal persdfi with a hundred kinghts 
Aie to bo added prlsoneit at discretion. 

Shirley, Sdumrd t\» £laei I’rtnea, Ir. S (1610}. 

Per'igot (the t pronounced so as to 
rhyme wth »of), a shepherd in love 
witb Am'oret; but the shepherdess Ama- 
rillis also loves him, and, by the aid of 
the Sullen Shepherd, gets transformed 
into tlie exact likeness of the modest 
Amoret. her wanton condttm, she 
disgusts Perigot, who casts her off; and 
by and by, meeting Amoret, whom he 
believes to be the same person, rejects 
her M'ith scorn, and even wounds her 
with intent to kiU. Ultimately the truth 
is discovered by Coriin, “the faithful 
shepherdess,” and the lovers, being re¬ 
conciled, are married to each other.— 
Joh^^Fleteher, The Faithful Shepherdeaa 

Pdrlklym'enoa, son of Neleus (2 
iylm), ^ He had the power of changing his 
form into a bird, beast, reptile, or insect. 
As a ^e, he perched pn the chariot of 
Hexakl^ (Herovdia)^ and was killed. 

ParilloB] of Athens, made a brazen 
bi'U fox jPhai'aris tyrant of Agrigentum, 


intended for the execution of oiiminala* 
They were to be shut up in the bull, 
and the metal of the bull Was to be made 
red hot. The cries of the victims inside 
were so reverberated as to resemble the 
roarings of a gigantic bull. Phalaxis 
made the first experiment by shutting up 
the inventor himself in his own bull. 

What’s a protector t 

A tnvilc iu.tor, Uasot in a clowni 

He's a brain farUilng ktampM with a crown ■ 

A bliulder blown with other breathi puSM ftiQ 
Mot a PorUlus^ but P>>rrUtts' Iwli. 

John Clevelaud, A DefiM^ontffaPrattetvriiUaA 16BS). 

Perilous Castle. The castle ' of 
lord Douglas was so calletl in the reign 
of Edward I., because the good lord 
Douglas destroyed several English garri¬ 
sons stationed there, and vowed to be 
revenged on any one who dared to take 
possession of it. Sir W. Scott oall s it 
“ Castle Dangerous ” in his novel so 
entitled. 

In the story of Gareth and Linet, 
the castle in which Lionfis was held 
prisoner by sir Ironside the Red Knight 
of the Red Lands, was called Castle 
Perilous. The passages to tbe castle 
were lield by four knights, all of whom 
sir Garetli overthrew; lastly he conquered 
sir Ironside, liberated the lady, and 
married her.—Sir T. Malory, History of 
Frince Arthur^ i. 120-153 (1470). 

Porijno'nes (-SiV), the Red Knight, 
one of the four brothers who kept the 
liassages to Castle Perilous. He was 
overthrown by sir Gareth. Tennyson calla 
him “ Xoonday Sun ” or “Meridies.”—Sir 
'r. Malory, History of Prince Arthur^ i, 
12.9 (1170); Tennyson, Idylls (“Gareth 
and Lynette ’'). 

Per'ion, king of Gaul, father of 
Am'idis of Gaul. His “exploits and 
adventures ” form part of the series called 
Le Roman des Romans. Tliis part was 
added by Juan Dio/, (fifteenth century). 

11 is generally thought that “ Gaul ” 
in tills romance is the same os Qatis^ that 
is, “Wales.” 

Pdrissa^ the personifit^on of ex¬ 
travagance, stop-sister of Elissa (M«i»- 
ncss) and of Medi'na ^the golden niein ); 
but they never agreed in any single thing. 
Perlssa's suitor is sir HuddibrM, a mtia 
“more htme in strength than wise in 
works.” (Greek, pemsos, “extravagwV 
perissotis, “ excess.”) — Spenser, FblSrv 
Queen, ii. 2 (1690>. 

Periwinkle (Jfr.), one of the fonx 
guardians of iUne Lovely ihe*}itirM»» 
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He is ft luilf-iritted Tirtaoao, 

j>Qsiiive end sur^t fond of eveiything 
aatiqne and foiaign; and Trean clotibes 
tne fashi<m of lihe last century. Hr. 
Periwinkle dotes |ipon travellers, and 
Ijelieves more of sir John Mandeville 
than of the Bible(aot i. 1). Colonel 
FeignrroU, to obtain his consent to his 
namage with Mr. Periwinkle’s ward, 
disguised^ himself as an Egyptian, and 

e irssed himself off as a great traveller. 

is dress, he said, *'belonged to the 
famous Claudius Ftolem&ns, who lived 
in the year 135.’* One of his curiosities 
was poiaflosbcnOi “ part of those waves 
which bore Cleopatra’s vessel, when she 
went to meet Antony.” Another was the 
moros or girdle of invisibility'. 

His trick, however, miscarried, and he 
then ipersonated Pillage, tlie steward of 
Periwinkle’s father, and obtained Peri¬ 
winkle’s signature to the marriage by a 
duke.—^Mrs. Centlivro, A Hold Stroke for 
a Wijiff (1717), 

Perker the lawyer employed 

for the defence m the famong suit of 
^’Bsrdell v, Pickwick” for breach of 
promise. — 0. Dickens, The Pickwick 
Papers (1836). 


Perkin Warbeck, an historic play 
or “chronicle history,” by John Ford 
(1635). 

Pemelle {Madame)^ mother of Orgon; 
a regular vixen, who interrupts every one, 
without waiting to hear what was to have 
been said to her. — Molibrc, Tartuffe 
(1664). 

Peronella, a pretty country lass, who 
changes places with an old decrepit queen, 
^ronella rejoices for a time in the 
idolatry paid to her rank, but gladly 
Tosnmes her beauty, youth, and rags ,— 
A Fairy Tale, 


Perrette and Her Milk-Pail. 
Perrette, carrying her milk-paU wcll- 
^Ued upon her head, began to specu¬ 
late on its value. She would sell the 
milk and buy eggs; she would set 
the eggs and rear ^ckens { the chickens 
she would sell and buy a pig; this she 
vronhl fatten and change for a cow and 
calf, and would it not be 4clightfal to 
■ce the Uttle calf skip and play? So 
«he gave a skip, let the milk-pail 
*“^^d all the milk ran to waste. “ Le 
Adieu, vean, veche, cochon, 
oottUBc,” and poor Perrette “ va s^excuser 
«n grand danger d'etre 


flod enrlt M bat 1» campasiM t 

Qul aanit diltara m 

ricrodioto [«.».! Vyrrhin, laWUkn, enOn to»i 

AutantlwMgaqualMfw . • . 

Qnclque accident Oiit-U que to iwntn an mal-iiiaiiM: 

it ento Groa^ean comme deeant. 
tafontalne, (“lii laiaiw at to Pot au lalt," ircS). 

(Dodsley has this &ble, and makes 
his milkmaid spoculato on the gown 
she would buy with her money. It 
should be green, and all the young 
fellows would ask her to dance, but she 
would toss her head id; them all—but ah I 
in tossing her head she tossed over her 
milk-pail.) 

♦** Echepbron, an old soldier, related 
tnis fable to the advisers of king Picro- 
chole, when they persuaded tlie king to 
go to war: A shoemaker bought a 
ha’p’orth of milk; this he intended to 
make into butter, and with the money 
thus obtained he would buy a cow. The 
cow in due time would have a calf, the 
calf was to be sold, and the man when 
he became a nabob would many a 
princess; only the jug fell, the milk was 
spilt, and the dreamer went supperless to 
bed.—Kabelais, Gargantua, i. m (158$^. 

In a similar day-dream, Ainasdbar in¬ 
vested all his money in a bosket of glass¬ 
ware, which he intended to sell, and buj 
other wares, till by barter he became a 
princolj’ merchant, when he should 
marry the vizier’s daughter. Being 
offended with his wife, he became so 
evtiilud that he kicked out his foot, 
smashed all his wares, and remained 
wholly penny less. — Arabian Niyhts 
(“ The Barber's Fifth Brother”), 

Perrin, a peasant, the son of Hiibaut., 
—^Molibre, Le Medecin Malyr^Lui (1666). 

Persaunt of India (Sa^), the 
Bine Knight, called by Tennyson 
“ Morqjpg Star ” or “ PhosphSma.” One 
of thebrothers who kept the passages 
to Castle Perilous. Overthrown W air 
Gareth.—Sir T. Malory, History of Prince 
Arthur, i. 131 (1470); Tennyson, Idylls 
(“ Gareth and Lynctte”). 

It is manifestly a blunder to call 
the JSlue Knight “Morning Star” and 
the Green Knight “ Evening Star.” The 
old romance makes the combat with the 
“Green Knight” at dawn, and with the 
“Blue Kni^t” at sunset. The error 
arose from not bearing in mind that our 
forefathers began the day with the pre¬ 
ceding eve, and ended it at sunset. 


Perseus C-^er.s^], a famous Argive 
hero, whose exploits resemble those (xf 
Hercnl8s, and hence he called “ The 

Argive HercolSs.” 
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The best woxk of Benreuntito Cellini 
is ft bronze statne of Petsens, in the 
l/>ggift del Lanzi, of Florence. 

Pisrseus’s Horte^ a ship. Pcracns, having 
ent kA Medusa's head, made the ship Pe- 
yosd, l^e swiftest ship hitherto known, and 
generally called “Pcrscas’s flying hoise.” 

3b« thick rlbl)«d bark ttiro’ liquid moautaliu^tut. .. 
like PSTMui’honf. 

Bhokaveare, Trwlut arid C^euKta, net i. 3 {1602}. 


Persian Creed (The), Zoroaster 
supposes there are two gods or spirit- 
^nciples—one good and the other evil, 
good is Yezad, and the evil Ahrimaa. 

Lei nuuei reconnalaalent deux prlncipcs, un bon et 
VB mHivus : Ic picmier, auteur de lout bien, et I'autre, 
auteur de tout mal . . lU nominaknt le bun prlnrlpe 
“ Teiad" ott “Yerdam,’' ce quo lei Orcri, ont traduit par 
Oronnuet; et le niauvaii *'Alinnum,*' rii Lrer /nm<in> 
nil.— NoU, Diet, do hi ialUe, art " Aniuane ” 

And that same . . doctrine nf the I’oralan 

Of tbe two piiauplea, but li art i bciniid 
Ai uwny double oi an) other du< Innn 

Sjtron, lion Jiuin, xui 41 {lfiS4). 

d 

Perth (The Fair Mnid of), Catharine 
or Elatic Glover, “univeisally .teknow- 
ledged to he tho most beautiful }oung 
woman of the city or its vicinity." 
Catharine was tbe daughter of Simon 
Glover (the glover of Perth), and 
married Henry Smith the armourer.— 
Sir W. Scott, Fair J/auI of Ferth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

Pertinaz (Sir), (See MacSvco- 

PHANT.) 


Pertolop^ (Sir), the Green Knight. 
One of the four brothers who kept the 
passages to Castle Perilous. He was 
overtlirfwn by sir Gareth. Tennyson 
calls him “ Evening Star ” or “ Hesperus.” 
—Sit T. Malory, Jiistory of Frince 
Arthur, i. 127 (1470); Tennyson, Idylls 
{“ <«ar^ and LTOette”). 

It is evidently a blunder to call 
the Green Knight “ Evening Star ” and 
tihe Jilve Knight “ Morning Star." In the 
l^ginal tale the combat with Uie " Green 
Knight" was at dawn, and with tho 
♦‘Blue Knight” at bunset. The crior 
wose from not recollecting that day began 
in olden times with the preceding eve, 
and ended at sunset. 


Perviz (Prince), son of the sultan 
Khrosrou-schar of Persia. At birth he 
Wsa taken away by tho sultana’s sisters, 
ftnd set adrift on a canal, hut was rescued 
and brought up by the superintendent of 
flu sultan’s gardens. \^cn grown to 
manhood, “the talking bird" told the 
aaHan that Perviz was his son, and the 
yoiQlg - prince, with his brother and 
t hrtW | restored to their rank and 


position in tho empire of Persia.— 
ArtAian Nhhis (“ The Two Sisters," the 
last tale). 

Prince Perviz'$ String of Pearls, When 
prince Perviz went on nis exploits, he 
gave his sister PatizMd a string of peadSn^ 
saying, “ So lon^ as these pearls move 
readily on the string, you will know that 
I am alive and well; but if they stick 
fast and will not move, it will signify 
that lam dead.”— Arabian Nights (“The 
Two Sisters,” the last tele). 

\* Birtba’s emerald ring, and prince 
Bahman's knife gave simibix warnings. 
(Sec ItiUTiiA and Baiijuan.) 

Pescec'ola, the fomoos swimmer 
drowned in the pool of Charybdis. Ihe 
fade tells us how Pescecola dived once 
into the pool and came up safe; hut king 
Frederick then threw ^to tlie pool u 
golden cup, which Pescecola dived for, 
and was never seen again.—Schiller, 

I>ivcr (1781). ^ 

Pest (Mr,), a barrister.—Sir W. 
Scott, Itedgaunilct (time, George Ill.). 

Pet, a fair girl with rich brown hidr 
hanging free in natural ringlets. A 
lovely girl, witli a free, frank face, and 
most wonderful eyes —so large, so soft, so 
bright, and set to perfection in her kind, 
good face. She was round, and firesh, 
and dimpled, and spoilt, most charmingly 
timid, most bewilchiugly self-willed. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Meades, and 
married Henry Gowau.—C. Dickens, 
lAttle Dorrit (1867). - ^ _ 

Petaud (King), king of tho beggars. 

" It fa an old ropliod tho abb4 Huet. “PMaod 

being derived A cm the LiUn mm, *X beg.”’—Awtwm 

ChrtHi, U. 

'The court of Ling Petaud, a disfttderly ’ 
assembly, a place of utter confimon, a 
bear-garden. 

On n’r reqwete nen, rhociin ) pailo baht, 

£t e'eat tout justeinent la eont au red Pdtond. 

UoHere, TaHuffe, L1 (IIM), 

La cour da rol Pdtoud, oA chaeun eit maltre.—JfWftoA 
Prowrfr. 

Petell^ the waiting-woman of Eosft- 
lura and Lillia-Bianca, the two daughtun j 
of Nantolct.—Beaumont and Fletcher 
Ine Wild-goose Chase (1652). t 

Peter, the stupid son of Solomoc 
butler of the count Wintersen. Ha sac* 
tesquely psmts in m alnidged form 
whatever his father says. Thus: Sd, 
“We are acquainted vritb the reverence 
dud* to exalted personages." Pet, Tes. 
we are acquainted mcalted pim* 
sonages." Again: 8(d, “KxtretMly 
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totrj it la not in my power to entertain 

S at lordaMp." JPet, ” Extremelyso:^.” 

h **Yoii]: lordship’s most obedient, 
bumble, and devoted servant.” Pet. 
“Devoted Bervant.”-*Benjamm Thomp¬ 
son, Tm Stranger (1797). 

Peter, the pseudonym of John Gibson 
Lockhart, In a work entitled Ptfer’s 
Zettere to his Kinsfolk (1819). 

Peter (Lord), the pope of Rome.— 
Dean Swift, Tme^of a jm (1704). 

Peter Botte, a steep, nlmoot p<r- 
pendicnlar “mountain” in the Mauritius, 
more than 2800 feet in height. It is so 
oalied from Peter Botte, a Dutch sailor, 
who scaled it and fixed a fli^ on its sum¬ 
mit, but lost bis life in coming down. 

Petor Parley, the mm <le plntm of 
Samuel G. Goodrich, <m American, whoso 
books for children had an cnonnmib cir¬ 
culation in the middle of the nineteenth 
century (179^1800). 

The name was pirated .by numerous 
pmons. Darton and Go., Simkins, Boguo, 
Tegg, Kodson, Clements, etc., brought 
out ^oks under Uie name, but not written 
by S. G. Goodrich. 

Peter PeeDles, a litigious, hard¬ 
hearted dmnkrfrd, noted for his lawbuii. 
—StrW, Scott, RednnuntLt (time, George 
Ill.). 

Peter Pindar, the pseudonj-m of 
Dr. John Wolcot, of Dodbrookc, Dovon- 
shiie (1738-1819). 

Peter ’l^ymley’s Letters, aitri- 
buted to the Rev, Sydney Smith (1769- 
1846). 

Peter Porcupine, William Gobbet t, 
wheifiihe was a toiy. He brought out 
Peter Poremmds Gazette, The Poroup^ne 
Papers, etc. (1762-1885). 


Beter Wilkine, the hero of a tale 
of adventures, bf Robert Pultock, of 
Clifford’s Inn. His “flying women” 
(gawrers) suggested to Southey the 
‘/glendoveer” in TAe Curse of Kehama. 

Peter isC Provence and the, 
Paul IflEagalo'na, the chief charaetdrb 
«f a Prenw romance so called. Peter 
eomes into possession of Merlin’s wooden 
hdiMk 


the Great of Egypt, 
Mdlismet Ali (1768-1848). . 


B^er Herndt, a gentleman of 
em^s, lAo renounoed the milittury life 
sur lee leligioss. He preached up the 


first crusade, and put himself at the head 
of 100,000 men, all of whom, except a 
few stragglers, perished at Nicea. 

He is introduced by Tasso in Jerusalem 
Delivered (1576); and by sir W. Scott in 
Count Robert of Paris, a novel laid in the 
time of Rufus. A stahio was erected to 
him at Amiens in 1851. 

Peter the Wild Boy, a savage 
discovered in November, 1726, in the 
forest of Hertawold, Hanover. He 
walked on all fours, climbed trees like a 
monkey, ate grass and other herbage. 
Eilurts were made to reclaim Jiim, but 
without success. He died February, 
1785. 

Peter's Gate (St.), the gate of pur¬ 
gatory, guarded by on angel stationed 
tiuTo by St. Peter, Virgil conducted 
Danlo through hell and purgatory, and 
Beatrice was liis guide through the 
planetary spheres. Dantu siiys to '^e 
Mantuan bard: 

. . . Iradmc, 

1 hit I bf. Peter’s gate nuy nfv . , . 

Uiiwoid he I) ujui tiievcui 1 clu-e hi. steps pnisued. 

Daut«, Util, i. 0800). 

Peterborough, in Northampton¬ 
shire; so calif d from Pcada (son of 
Penilar king of Mercia), who founded 
here a monastery in tlie seventh century. 
In t.541 the monastery (then a mitred 
.ahbej') was converted by Henry VllI, 
into a cathedral and bishop’s see. Before 
I’oada’s time, I’oterborough was a village 
callfd Mcfill misted.—{See Drayton, Po^- 
vlbion, xxiii. (1(522), 

Potcrloo (The Field of), an attack of 
the military on a reform meeting held in 
Bt. Peter’s Field, at Manchester, August 
1(), 1819. 

Fotereon, a Swede, who deserts from 
Guslavtis Vasa to Christian II. king of 
Denmark.—II. Brooke, (Tustams Vcaa 
(1730). 

Petit Audrd executioner.—Sir W. 
Scott, Quentin Jhsrward (time, Edward 
IV.) 

Petit Perroquet, a king’s gardener, 
with whom the king’s daughter fell in 
love. It so happened that a prince was 
courting the lady, and, being jealous of 
Petit Perroquet, smd to the kiog that the 
young man boasted he could brmg hither 
Tartaro’s horse. Now Tartaro was a 
huge giant and a ohnnibal. Petit Perro- 
(met, however, made himself master of 
we horse. The prinee next told the king 
that the young gardener boasted he eoQla 
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get posiesmon o£ the giant's diamond. 
This beralso contrived to make hiipselC 
master of* The prince then told the king 
that the young man boasted he could bring 
hither the g^nt himself; and the waj' ho 
accotrmlished the feat was to cover him¬ 
self first with hone>\ and then with 
feathers and horns. Thus disguised, he 
told the giant to get into the coach he 
was driving, and ho drove him to the 
king’s court, and tlien married the prin¬ 
cess.—Rev. W. Webster, Legends 

(1877). 

Pe'tO, lieutenant of “captain” sir 
.7obn Falstaft’b regiment. Ihitol was his 
ensign or ancient, and Bardolpli his cor- 
potm.—Shakespeare, 1 and 2 JJenry IV, 
(1697-8). 

Petow'ker {Hflss Henrietta), of the 
Theatre Ro^al, Drury Lane. She mar¬ 
ries Mr. Lilijvick, the collector of water- 
rates, but elopes with an officer.—0. 
Dickens, Nw/mas Htckleby (1838). 

Potrarch {The English). Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-168G) is so called by sir 
VV'alter lialeigh. 

Petrarch and Ijaura. Laura was 
a lady of Avignon, the wile of Ilugue'i 
«le Saae, n^e Ijaura de Noves, the mistress 
of the poet Petrarch. (See I.aura and 
Pktrarch.) 

Petrarch of Spain, Garcilaso de 
la Vega, honrnt Toledo (16.10-1608, or 
according to others, 1503-1.>3G). 

Potrifted City (The), Ishmnnio, In 
Upper Egjpt. So called from the num¬ 
ber of statues seen there, and Iradi- 
lionally said to be men, women, children, 
and dumb animals turned into atone.— 
Kirchci, Mundm kubto runeus (1GG4). 

Petro'niua (C. or T.), a kind of 
Roman “beau Diummcll” in the court 
of Nero. He was a great voluptuary and 
profligate, whom Nero appointed Arbiter 
JSlcpantia, and considered nothing comrne 
ii Jaut till it liad received the sanction of 
this dictator-in-chiet of the imperial 
pleasures. Tigellmus accused him of 
treason, and Pelionius comiiiitted suicide 
by opening his veins (a.d. 66 ). 

Bobolil the iinr Petroiilue of the dagr, 

Ibe arbiter of ploaeure and of pla] 

Afna. SngliA Bari* and Scotch BmUtwen (1809). 

Potruccio Pc. track'.e. o, governor 
of Bologna.—Beaumont and Fletcher, 
TKs Cha^s (1620). 

Petm^ohio, a gentleman of Vero'na, 
who andertakes to tame the haughty 


Katharina, called “ die Shrew,” He 
marries her, and without the least per» 
Bonal chastisement reduces her to lamb* 
like submission. Being a fine compound 
of bodily and mental vigour, wi^ plenty 
of wit, spirit, and good-nature, he rules 
his subordinates dictatonally, and shows 
he will have his own way, whatever the 
consequences.—Shakespeare, Tatning of 
the SShrew (1694). 

C. Leslie says Henry Woodward (1717- 
1777) was the best “petruchio,” “Cop¬ 
per Captain,” “ captain Flash,” and 
“ liobadil.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher wtote a comedy 
called The Tamer Tawed, in which 
Petruchio is supposed to marry a second 
wife, by whom he is hen-pecked (1647). 

Petticoat Iiane, Whitechapel, was 
previously called “Hog Lane,” and is 
now called “ Middlesex Street.” 

Petty Cury, in Cambridge, is not 
petit dearie, but “ parva cokena; ” petit 
curary, from curare, “to cook or cure 
meat.” 


Fet'ulant, an “odd sort of small 
wit,” “without manners or breeding.” 
In controversy he Avould bluntly contra¬ 
dict, and he never spoke the truth. 
When in his “club,” in order to be 
thought a man of intrigue, he would steal 
out quietly, and then in disguise return 
and call for himself, or leave a letter for 
himself. He not iinfrequently’mistook 
impudence and malice ior wit, and looked 
upon a modest blush in woman as a mark 
of “guilt or ill-breeding.”—W. jCon- 
greve, The Way of the World (1700j» 


Peu-a-Peu. So George IV. called 
piince Leopold. Stein, speaking of the 
prince’s vacillating conduct in,refer6nce 
to the throne of Greece, says of him, 
“ Tic has no colour,” i.e. no flxed plan of 
his own, but is blown about by every 
wind. 


Poveril {William), natural son of 
William the Conoueror, and ancestor of 
Pevcnl of the Peak, 

Sir Geoffrey Pevcnl, a cavalier, called 
“ Pevcril of tiie Peak.” 

JLady Margaret Peveril, wife <Kt sir 
Geoffrey. 

Julian Peveril, son of sir Geoffrey; in 
love with Alice Bridgenortb. He was 
named by the author att«r Julian Toung, 
son of the famous actor.—Sir W. S^tt, 
PeterU of the Peak (time, Charles II.)* 


“WhomjiihecaUedsftcr)"MlsaDotb, "IttbateW 
aamt." nldYouogi ’’la mwaarism ol lik awSiier, Wki 
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Aon.* "WaUilt la*c»pittl nma fbr a nonl, I nmit 
a 0 ,‘'iMnpU«d. lnttMraqriMntii«? 6 l bjrtheMtthorof 
VmmiWi tiM Imho’i name ia "Jidten.” 1 allude, of 
coonn, to JPeoerH of Me Young. Mtmoirt, n. 


Pdvtoil of the Peak, the longest 
of all air W. Scott's ttorels, and the most 
heavy (1828). 


Pheedra, daughter of Minos, and 
wife of Hiesens. (See Puedrb.) 

FhoBdra, waiting^vroman of Alcme'na 
(wifeof Amphit'ryon). A type of venality 
of the lowest and grossest kind. Phaedra 
is betrothed to judge Gripas, a stupid 
mamstrate^ ready to sell justice to the 
highest bidder. Neither Phaedra nor 
Qnpus forms any part of the dramatis 
personal of Moli^re's Amphitryon (1603). 
•—Dry den, Amphitryon (1690). 


PhSOdxio, the^ impersonation of 
wantonness. She is handmaid of the 
enchantress Acrasia, and sails about Idle 
Lake in a gondola. Seeing sir Gujon, 
she ferries him across the lake to the 
Heating island, where he is set upon by 
Cymo^'les. Phaedria interposes, and 
ferries sir Guyon (the Knight Tmn> 
parance) over the lake again.—Spcn>>cr, 
FaStnj Qu^n, ii. (1590). 


Pha'eton (3 syi,), son of Hellos and 
Clym^nd. He obtained leave to diivc his 
father’s sun-oar for one day, but was 
overthrown, and nearly set the world on 
fire. ^love or Zeus (1 syl.) struck him 
with a thunderbolt for his^resumption, 
and cast him into the river Po. 


Phal'aris, ^ant of Agrigentum, in 
Sicuy. When Perillos, the bra&s-foundor 
of Athens, brought to him a brazen bull, 
and told, the tyrant it was intended for 
tiie punishment of criminals, Phaliiris 
ini^uired into its merits. Perillos said 
the letim was to be enclosed in the bull, 
and foosted alive, by making the figure 
ted hot. Certain tubes were so con¬ 


structed as to make the groans of the 
jdetim resemble the bellowings of a mad 
bull. The tyrant much commended the 
ingenuity, and ordered the invention to 
be tried on Perillos himself. 

Inters of PhalariSi certain apocryphal 
letters ascribed to Phala^ tyrant, 
and pu^ed at Oxford, in 1718, by 
There was an edition in 
Walckenaer; another in 1823 by 
w* «. ScluBfer, with notes by Boyle and 
owers. Bentley maintained that the 
tr**? forgeries, and no doubt 
was right 


il^aUas, tiie horse of HeracUos. 
(Grqek, phalios, “ a grey horse."} 

Phantom Ship (,The), CarimUhan 
or Gxrmdhanf the phimtom ship on whidi 
the kobold of the Cape sits, when he 
appears to doomed vessels. 

. . . Uwt phantom ihlp, vhoM form 
Shoot! like a meteor thro’ the itorm . . . 

And well the doomed apectator! knowi 
Tb harbiniier of wieck and woe. 

Bit W. Scott, Xokebtf, >L U (UU). 

Pha'on, a young man who loved 
Clanbcl, but, being told that she was 
unfaithful to him, watched her. He saw, 
as he thought, Claribcl holding an assig¬ 
nation with some one he supposed to be a 
groom. Kcinming home, he encountered 
Clanbcl herself, and “with wrathfull 
hand he slew her innocent." On the trial 
for murder, “the lady” was proved to 
be Clarlbers servant. Phaon would have 
slain her also, but while he was in pur¬ 
suit of her he was attacked by Furor.— 
Sponsor, Faery Qiieen, ii. 4, 28, etc. 
(1690). 

Shakespeare’s Much aiout 
Nothinq is a similar story. Both are 
token from a novel by Belleforest, oopied 
from one by Bandollo. Ariosto, in his 
Orlando Furioso, has introduced a similar 
story (bk. v.), and Turbervil’s Ocnewa is 
the same tale. 


Fharazuond, king of the Franks, 
who vi sited, incoymto, the court of king 
Arthur, to obtain by his exploits i^lace 
among the knights of tbo Kound lable. 
He was the son of Morcomir, and fatiber 
of Clodion. • 

Colprcnbdc has an heroic romance so 
called, which dike bis Cleopatra and 
Cii'tba/ulra) is a Jioman de Longue JIaleine 
(1612-16C6). 

Phar'amondf prince of S^n, in the 
drama called Philaster or Love Lke a- 
bleeding, by Beaumont and Fletcher 
(date uncertain, probably about 1662). 


Pharaoh, the titular name of all the 
Egyptian kings till the time of Solomon, 
as the Roman emperors took the titular 
name of Csesar. After Solomon’s time, 
the titular name Pharaoh never occurj 
alone, but only as a forename, as Phanoh 
Necho, Pharaoh Hophra, Pwraoh Shi- 
shak. After the division of Alexander’s 
kingdom, the kmgs of Egrat were ^ 
called Ptolemy, generally with some dis¬ 
tinctive aftemancWi as Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, Ptolemy Enermt^ Ptolemy 
Philop&tor, etc.—^den, TiUeec/MonouTf 
T. 60 (1614). 
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JpheBraohit before Sdomm (mentioned in 
tile 0)d TesiAmcnt): 

1, Pharaoh conteinporacj’a'ith Abraham 
(osn* sii. 15). I think this was Osiitcsen 
I, (dynasty 

2. The qood Pharaoh who advanced 
Joseph {Gen. xli.). I think this was 
ApQphis (one of tiie llyksos). 

3.1’he Pharaoli who “ knew not Joseph ” 
{Mxod. i. 3). I think tliis was Amcn'- 
np hift I. (dynasty xviii.}. The king at 
the iiight of Moses, 1 think, was Thuth- 
mes II. 

4. The Pharaoh drowned in tlic. Red 
Sea. As this was at least eighty years 
after the persecutions began, probably 
this was another king. Some say it was 
Menejdxthcs son of Knm'escs II., but it 
seems quite impossible to reconcile the 
account in Uxoam with any extant his¬ 
torical account of Egypt {Lxud, xiv. 28). 
(?) Was it ThoUmics Ill. ? 

5. The Pharaoh who protected lladad 
(1 Kings xi. 10). 

6. The Pharaoh whose daughter Solomon 
married ^ Kir^s iii. 1; ix. 16). I think 
thte whs Psusennes I. ((lYna«ty xxi.). 

Pharaohs at Ur SoUmmi's Unix (men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament): 

1. Pharaoh Shishak, who u arred ag.ainst 
Rchoboam (1 Kmjs xiv. 25, 26; 2 Ghron. 
xii. 2). 

2. The Pharaoh called “So” king of 
Egypt, with whom floshca made an .alli¬ 
ance Kin^ xvii. 4). 

3. The Pharaoh who made a league u it h 
Hercldah against Senn'icherib. lie is 
called Tlrhsikah (2 huujs xvih. 21: xix. 
9 ). 

4. Pharaoh Nccho, who warred against 
Josioh (2 Kmp xxiii. 29, etc.). 

b. Pharaoh IIoj>hrji, tlie ally of Zode- 
kiali. Said to bo Pharaoh Aprics, who 
waft strangled, b.c. 569-525 (Jcr. xliv. 
80). 

*** Bunsen’s solution of the Egyptian 
dynasties cannot possibly be correct, 
j Pharaohs noUJ in Vittnan^c: 

1. Cbeops or Supliis I., who built the 
great pyramid (dynasty iv.). 

" 2. CephrenCs or Suphis H. his brotlicr, 
whfo built the second pyramid. 

8t MenchcrOs, his successor, who built 
tiSie mopt beautiful, though not iho largest, 
of thO pyramids. 

4. Memnon or A-mcnophis III., whose 
mnrieal statue is so celebrated (dynasty 


xvlU. 


ii.). 

. Seth 


whose tomli was 
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detained Helen and Fads in £^ypt tiy* 
nasty xix.). 

7. PhuOris or ThuOris, who sent aid to 
Friam in the siege of Troy. 

8. Bampsinltus or Rameses N^ter, tiio 
miser, mentioned by Hcrodotos (dynasty 

XX.). 

9. O.sorthon IV. (or Osorkon), the 
Egyptian Ilercnlgs (dynasty xxiii.). 

Pharaoh’s Daughter. The daugh¬ 
ter of Pharaoh who Brought up Moses 
was Bathia. 

B^ila, the daughter of Phonoh, came attended hf te 
tn,iMli<iu, and entering the inter she chanced toue 
box of bulnuhm, and, pltiiag the ittfhnt, die regeoad Um 
Ihom death.—I'fte Talmud, 

Pharaoh’s Wife, Asia daughter of 
Moz/Uicm. Iler husband cnielly tor- 
nieutod her because she believed in 'Moses. 
Ho fastened her hands and feet to four 
fetakcB, and laid a millstone on her as she 
lay in Uie liut sun with her face ujpwards; 
but angels shaded off the sun with their 
wings, and God took her, without dying, 
into paradise.—Sale, Al A'orda, Ixvi. 
note. 

Among women, four have been perfect * Ada, iilfB of 
Fhvnuh; Maiv, daughter of Imr&n; Kludl.a)>, dau^ter 
Ilf Khou'ulul, Mahomet’g first wife; aiid Ffttlma. Ma^ 
hornet's daughter —Attnbutod to MohomeC 

*** There is considerable doubt re¬ 
specting the Pharaoh meant—wlxether the 
Phamoh whose daughter adopted Moses, 
or tlie Pharaoh who was drotvned in the 
Red Sea. IBe tale suits the latter king far 
better than it does the Qrst 

Pharian Fields, Egypt; so called . 
from Pharos, an island on the Egyptian 
coast, noted for its lighthouse. 

And pa.saed ttom Pharian fleldi to CanaSn huA 

MQton, Pfotfli CUV. (U3S). 

Pharsalia (The.), a Latin epic in 
ten books, by Lucan, the subject being 
the fall and death of Pompey. It opens 
with the passage of Csssar across the 
Rubicon. ’Ais nver formed the boundary 
of his province, and his crossing it vros 
virtually a declaration of war (hh. i.). 
Pompey is appointed by the senaro 
general of the army to oppose him (bk. 
v.); Caesar retreats to Thessaly; Pompey 
follows (bk. vi.), and both prepare fox 
war. Pompey being routed in the bottie 
of Pharsalia, decs (bk. vii.), and setidng 
protection in Egypt, is met by Aohi^ 
the E^ption general, who murders himi 
cuts on his head, and casts his body Ihto 
the sea (bk. viii.). Cato leads the TMldnie 
of Pompey's army to Cyren8, in Mptm 
(bk. ix.); and Cresar, in pursuitof Fcanptiyi 
landing ht Alexandria, is hospitoblVSBttf* 
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taiotid bv Cleopi^txa (t^. x.). While here, 
he tarries in luxurious dalliaiice, the 
palace is besieged by Egyptians, and 
Osesar with difficult}’ escapes to^ Pharos. 
He is closely pu»u^ hemmed in ou all 
sides, and leapsTnto the sea. With his 
imperial robe held between hia teeth, 
bis commentaries in his left han^ and 
his sword in his right, he buffets with the 
wavesk A thousand javelins are hurled 
at him, but him not. lie swims 
for empire, he swims for life; ’tis Caesar- 
«d his fortunes that the waves bear on. 

reaches his fleet; is received by his 
^diers with thundciing applause. The 
stars in their courses fought for Csesar. 
The sca-goda were with him, and Egypt 
wiih her host was a. by-word and a 


scorn. 

*** Bis. ix. contains the account of 
the African serpents, by far the most 
celebrated passage of the whole poem. 
Ihe following is a pretty close translation 
of the serpents themselves. It would 
occupy too much room to give theur 
onslaught also:— 

Here all Uie serpent deadly brood apiXHua; 
ItattbeduD Asp Its Bwelling neck upreors; * 

The Inm Henioribdls, kuminre of the blooil; 
Ohetsy^ers, that pol&to both field luid Hood. 

The Water serpont, tyruit of the lake; 

Ibe hooded Cobra, and the Plantain sniike; 

Here with dlstendM Jasts the PresUr strays, 

And Heps, whose bite both flesh and bone decays; 

Ibe AimhJsbBiDa with its double htod, 

One on the neck, and one of tall Insto id; 

Xhe homed Cerastfis; and tho Haminodyte, 

Whose sandy hue migbt balk the keenest sight; 

A fereUsh thirst betrays the Olpiaa’ sting; 

Tbs SeytiUa, Its slough that casts 1a spring; 

^e Natiix here ttie crystal stream pollutes; 

Swift thro the air the yenomed Javulm shoots; 

Hen the Poreu, morlng on its tall. 

Marks in the sand its progress br Its trail; 

The speikte 1 Cenchrla darts Its devious any. 

Its don with spots ns Theban marble gay; 

Tto bissliig ^ila; and Ranllsk, 

With whom no living thing its life would risk. 
Where’er it moves none else would dare icmaui, 
Tfnnt alike and terror of the plaitu 

RGB. 

In this battle Pompey had 45,000 
legionaries, 7000 hors& and a large 
number of auxihariea. (Jsesar hod 22,0u0' 
l^onaries, and 1000 horse. Pompey’s 
battle cry was Sercuiia iwoictml That 
of Oesar was Venus weirie I Caesar won 
the battle. 

Pheasant. So called from Phasis, a 
stream of the Black Sea. 

^^Th ete was fwmmiy at the fortof PoU a preserve of 
vpaMra^bich blnb derive their Kutopean name from 
umanit Phaati (the pretent Blon).—Ueat.(tenet»i ihm- 


12 ful.), a shepherdess beloved 
by tlm shetmerd Silvius. While Rosalind 
2SS. clothes, Biebe ^ in love 

'"Mh the aknuagOTi and made a proposal 
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of marria^; but when Rosalind ap« 
neared in ner true character, and gave 
her hand to Orlando, Phebe was content 
to accept her old love Silvius.— Shitke- 
speare, As You Like It (1600). 

Phodro (or Ph^suka), daughter of 
Minos king of Crete, and wife of The¬ 
seus. She conceived a criminal love for 
Uippolytos her step-son, and, being re- 

E ulsed by him, accused him to her hus- 
and of attempting to dishonour her. 
Hippolytos was put to death, and Phedra, 
wrung with remorse, strangled herself. 

Tills has been m^e the subject of toa- 
gedy by Eurip'idGs in Greek, ^n'eca in 
Latin, Racine m French (1677). “Ph^dre” 
was the great part of Mdlle. Rachel { 
she first appeared in this character in 
1838. 

(Pradon, under the patronage of the 
duchesse de Bouillon and the due de 
Nevers, produced, in 1677, his tragedy of 
FkeJre m opposition to that of &u:me. 
Iho duke even tried to hiss down 
Itucinc’s play, but the public judgment 
was more powerful than the duke; and 
while it pronounced decidedly for Ra¬ 
cine’s chef d'amvrCf it had no tolerance 
for Pradon’s production.) 

Phelis “tho Fair,” the wife of sit 
Guy earl of Warwick. 

Phid'ias {The French), (1) Jean 
Goujon ; also called “ The Oorreggio of 
Sculptors.” lie was slain in me St. 
Bartliolomew Massacre (1610-1672), (2) 
J. B. Pigalle (1714-1785\ 

Phil (Little), the lad of Jo&l Davies 
the old fisherman.—Sir W. Scott, JSed- 
gauntlet (time, George 111.). 

Philaminte (3 syl.), wife of Chiy- 
salc the bourgeois, and mother of 
mande, Henriette, Ariste, and B^e.— 
MoUcre, Les Femmes Samntes (1672). 

Philon'der, of Holland, was a guest 
at the house of Arge'o baron of Servia, 
and the baron’s wife Gabri'na fell in lote 
with him. Philander fled the house, and 
Gabrina told her husband he had abnaed 
her, and had fled out of fear him. 
He was pursued, overtaken, and east 
into a dungeon. One day, Gabiina 
visited him there, and asked Ii[im to 
defend her against a wicked Imight. 
This he undemok to do, and Gabrina 
posted him in Hgplace where he could 
make his attack. Philander slew the 
knight, but discovered that it was Argeo. 
Gabrina now declared she would gira 
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. lim M to justice, unless be married ber; 
and Philander, to save his lifej did so. 
But in a Yery short time the infamous 
womui tired of her toy, and cut him ofE 
by poison.—Ariosto, Orlando ihribso 
(1616). 

PhUan'der^ a male coouet; so called 
from Philander the Dutch knight, incn> 
tinned above, who coquetted with Ga- 
brina. To “ philander ” is to wanton or 
make licentious love to a woman; to 
toy. 

Yo^ ni bMto you togethw, you and your PiuUnder. 
»M’. Coiignve, Tht II or&f (17U0). 

FhUan'der^ prince of Cyprus, passion¬ 
ately in love with the princess Kio'ta.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tke Lam of 
Candy (1647). 

Philanthropist {The), John How¬ 
ard (1726-1790). 

Fhilario, an Italian, at whose house I 
Poethu'mus made his silly wager with 
lachimo. (See PosTiiuMrs.)—Shake¬ 
speare, Oymbeline (1605). 

PhUa'rvo, an Italian improvisatorc, 
who remained faithful to Fu/io even in 
disgiace.—Dean Milman, Fazio (1815). 

Fhilaster (Prince), heir to the crown 
of hlessi'na. Euphra'sia, who was in 
love with Philaster, disguised herself as 
a boy, and assuming for the nonce the 
name of Bellario, entered the prince’s 
service. PhiJ[aster, who was in love with 
the princess Arethu'sa, transferred Bel- 
lario to her service, and then grew jealous 
of Arethuba’s love for the young page.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaster or Love 
Lies a-bleeding (? 1622). 

There is considerable resemblance be¬ 
tween Euphrasia and “ Viola” in Twelfth 
Sight (Shakespeare, 1614). 

Fhilax, cousin of the princess Imis. I 
The fay Pagan shut them up in the 
** Palace of Kevenge,” a superb crystal 
palace, containing eve;^ delight except 
the power of leaving it. la the course 
of a few years, Imis and Philax longed 
ae much for a separation as at one time 
they had wished for a union.—Comtesse 
D’Aunoy, Fairy Tales (“Palace of Ke- 
reage,” 1682). 

FllUe'inoil (3 syl.), an aged rustic, 
who, with his wife Baucis, hospitably re- 
oidved Jdniter and Mercury, tdter every 
tme else had refused to receive them. 
The gods sent an inundation to destroy 
toe »bhtespiti^le people, but saved 
Bands ana PmJemoB, and converted 


theiz cottage into a magnificent tem{de. 
At their own request, Ibe aged couple 
died on the same day, and were changed 
into two trees, whiw stood b^ore the 
temple .—Greek Mythology* 

Fhilinte (2 syL), friend of Aleeste 
(2 syl.). —Moliisre, Le Misanthrope (1666). 

Philip, father of William Swidger. 
Ills favourite expression was, “Lord, 
keep my memory green. I am 87.”—C* 
Dickens, The Haunted Man (1848). 

Philip, the butler of Mr. Peregrine 
Lovel; a hypocritical, rascally servant, 
who pretends to bo most carmul of his 
master’s property, but who in reality 
wastes it most recklessly, and epriches 
himself with it most nnblushingly. 
Being found out, he is summarily ms- 
missed.—Rev. J. Townley, High Life 
Belovs i?(a;Vs (1759). 

Philip (Father), sacristan of St. Mary's. 
—Sir W. Scott, The Monastery (time, 
Elizabeth). 


Philip Augustus, king of France, 
introduced by sir W. Scott in The Talis¬ 
man (time, Richard I.). 

Philip Nye, brouglit up for the 
Anglican Church, but became a presby- 
terian, and afterwards an independent. 
He was noted for the cut of his beard. 

!nil« revtrend brother, hke a goat, 

Did wear a tall ufiun bla throat. 

But ect In such a curious JVaino, 

Aa if ‘tweie wrought la hlograln.l 
And cut <0 even, oa >f't luid been 
Drawn witli a lien upon bla chin. 

S Butler, On Phtlip ifyat TKatOugtvmg Saanl (ICItt). 

Philip Quarl, a castaway srilor, 
who becomes a hermit. His “man 
Friday ” is a chimpanzee.—PMtj) Quarl 
(1727). 

Plii]ip*s Pour Daughters. We 
are told, in Acts xxi. 9, Inat Philip the 
deacon or evangelist had four daughtere 
which did prophesy. 

Helen, the mother of great Conatantlne, 

Nor yet St PluUp’a daughters, were like thee [/eats oT 

AroJ. 

Shakeapeare. 1 Henry r/. act L aa S hS89]i. 


Philipx>®s A parched and haggard- 
wretch, mliim and bent beneath a pile 
of years, yet shrewd and cunning, greedy 
of gold, malicious, and looked on by the 
common people as an imp of darkna fta . 
It was this old viUain who told Thane* 
mar that the provost of Bru^ was the 
son of a serf on Thauemar’s estates.—B. 
Enowles, The Provost of Bruges (1836). 
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PmUj^Son {The Mtr\ John carl of 
Oxford, on ttriled LancaBtmn, ^ho goes 
to Franco dio^oisod as a merchant. 

Arth'or Phtiipsont sir Arthur de Yere, 
ion of the earl of Oxford, 'whom he 
accompanies to the conit of king Rend 
of Provence.—-Sit W. Scott, Anne of 
Oeieratem (time, Edward lY.). 

Phil'isides (6 syl.), sir Philip Sidney 
(1564-1586). 

It wu tb 0 hwp of FUl’Mdaa, now itond. . .. 

And NOW In heaven » fcign it doth appear, 

Vbt Harp well known bedda the Nortliein Bejr. 

Speueer. The nuim (tf Itnu (1501). 

PMt[p] SA[ney], with the Greek 
termination, makes Phui-si(ks. Hishop 
Hall calls the word PkU-i^-ides: “Which 
sweet Philis'ides fetched of late from 
France.*’ 

Philistines, the vulgar rich, the 
pretentiously genteel not in “society,” 
the social snobs, distinguished for their 
much jewellery and loud finery. 

Demonstmtivo oiui oifetulve whl&kers, which aro tho 
vpeclal Inheritance tlie Britub Bhilistuiu .-Mis. 
Oliphant, Phahe, Junr., i. 3. 

Phillips (Jesiie), the title and chief 
character of a novel by Mrs. Trolloijc, 
the object being an attack on the new 
poor-law system (1843). 

Phillis, a drama written in Spanish 
^ Lupercio Leonardo of Argcnsola.— 
Cervantes, Don Quixote (1605-15). 

PhUits, a pastoral name for a maiden. 

Where CoiTdon andTbyrsls, met, 

Are at their navoury dinner eet. 

Of herbs and other countrv messes, 

Wbiih the neat-luuded Phillis dresses, 

Milton, L’Alltgro (1638). 

PhUliSf “ the Exigent,” asked “ Damon 
thir^ sheep for a kiss ; ” next day, she 
promised him “thirty kisses for a 
sheep;” the third day, she would have 

g 'ven thirty sheep for a kiss; ” and 

Q ionttik day, Damon bestowed bis 
kisses for nothing on Lizette.—C. Kivibre 
Dofresny, La Coqttette de Village (1716). 

Fhllp, a Pharisee, one of the Jewish 
sanhedrim, who hated Caiaphas tlic high 
priest for being a Sadducee. Philo made 
a vow in the judgment hall, that he 
would take no rest till Jesus was 
numbered with the dead. In bk. xiii.* he 
commits suicide, and his soul is carried 
^ hell by Obaddon the angel of death.— 
Klopstoek, 27»« JfesrihA, iv. (1771). 

Philoolea, that u, lady Penolop§ 
Dwerenx, wi& whom rir PhUip Sidney 
WM u love. The lady married another, 


and sir Philip transferred his affections 
to Frances Walsingham, eldest daughter 
of sir Francis Walslngham, 

Philocte'tes (4 syl.\ one of the 
Argonauts, who was wounded in the 
foot while on his way to Troy. An 
oracle declared to the Greeks that Troy 
could not be taken “without the arrows 
of Hercules,” and as Hcrculils at death 
had given them to PhiloctOtSs, the 
Greek chiefs sent for him, and bo re¬ 
paired to Troy in the tenth and last year 
of the siege. 

All dogi have their dar. eren rabid ones. Sonowftil, 
tncurable Pfalocteti* Homt, without whom Ttojr caunot 
)m takuu.—Carljrla, 

Philomel, daughter of Pandion 
king of Attica. She was converted into 
a nightingale. 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

'Less Philomel will deign a song 
li. her sweetest, uiddest plight, 

Smoothing ttie ruggeil brow of night. • , 

Sweet bird, that ^unn'at the nolM ol foUp, 

Host niuucal, mostmelaiichniy, 

Milton, UPdnteron (169(811. 

Philosopher (The). Marcus Aure¬ 
lius Antoninus, the Roman emperor, was 
so called by Justin Martyr (121,161-180). 

Leo VI. emperor of the East (866, 
886-311). 

Porphyry, the Neoplatonist (228-304). 

Alfred or Alured, sumamed “Anxi¬ 
ous,” was also called “The Philosopher” 
(died 1270). 

Philosopher of China, Confucius 
(n.c. 551-473). 

Philosopher of Pemey, •Voltaire, 
who lived at Femey, near Geneva, for 
the last twenty years of his life (1694- 
1778). 

Philosopher of Malmesbury, 
Thomas Hobbes, author of Leviathan. 
He was bom at Malmesbury (1688- 
1679). 

Philosopher of Persia (2T4«), 

Abou Ebn Sina of Shiraz (died 1037). 

Philosopher of Sans Souci, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia (1712, 
1740-1786). 

*#* Frederick elector of Saxony was 
called “ITie Wise” (1463, 1544-1654). 

Philosopher of Wimbledon 
(Tlie), John Horne Tooke^uchor of the 
Diversions of Parley. He lived at 
Wimbledon, neartjondon (1736-1812). 

(For the philosophers of the difFerenii 
Greek sects, as the Cynic, Cyxenaio, 
Eleac, Eleatic, Epicurean, Heraclitiiui|| 
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Ionic, Italic, Mogario, Peripatetic, Sceptic, 
Socxatic, Stoic, etc., see Dictionary of 
f^hrase and Fdbk^ C80-1.) 

!Philoaopliers {The Five English): 
II) Roger UacoD, author of Opus Majus 
(1214-1292); (2) bir Fraucia Bacon, 
anthor of Ifocum Orgdnum (1561-1626); 
(8) the Hon. Robert Boyle (1627-1691); 
(4) John Locke, anthor of a treatise 
on the Human Understamliiu; and Innate 
/dleos (1632-1704); (5) sir le-a;ic Newton, 
author of i’nncijt/'ii (1612-1727). 

Philosopher’s Stone {The)^ a red 
powder or amalgam, t<i drive off the 
impurities of baser metalThe word 
stohe^ in this expression, docs not mean 
the mineral so oalh'd, but tlie substratum 
or article employed to prudticu a certain 
effect. (Sec Eltxtu Vitjs.) 

Philosophy {The VatJur of), (1) 
Albrecht von Haller of Berne (1708-1777). 
(2) Roger Bacon is also so called (1211- 
1292). 

Philosophy {The Father of Inductu'c), 
Francis Bacon lord Veruhim (1561-1626). 

Philosophy {The Father of Jionmn), 
Cicero tlie orator (n.c. 106-13). 

Philosophy {The Nursing Mother of). 
Mde. dc Boufflers was so called by 
Marie Antoinette. 

Phil'ostrate ^3 syl.\ master of the 
revels to Theseus {2syt,) king of Athens. 
—Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1692). 

PhUo^tas, son of Parinenio, and 
commander of the Macedonian cavalry. 
He was charged with plotting against 
Alexander the Great. Being put to the 
rack, he confessed his guilt, and was 
stoned to death. 

The king nmr doom me to a tliouwnd tortunn. 

Ply mo with flro, end. rnik nm like PtuloUid, 

Bn 1 will btnop to Molue hib pride. 

N. Lee, AlexaMtier the Oraat, 1.1 (ISTb). 

Philot' ime (4 syl., “ love of glory ”), 
daughter of Mammon, whom the money¬ 
ed offers to sir Guyon for a wife ; but 
&e knight declines the honour, saying 
he is bound by love-vows to another.— 
Bpewer, Fa^ry Queen, ii. 7 (1590). 

lOliiot'iJtiiUB, Ambition personified. 
(Greek, phUo-timos, ambitious, covetous 
of honour.”)—^Ptuncas Fletcher, The 
Purpde Idana, viii. (16^3). 

PkUoVimtSf steward of the house in 
the suite of Gorgantna.— Rabelais, 
gemtuat i. 18 (1633). 


Philpot (senior), aa avaricioui old 
hunks, and ‘ father of George Philpot. 
The old CUv merchant cannot speak a 
sentence without bringing in sometiring 
about money. “He wears B<iuare-tora 
shoes with little tmy buckles, a brown 
coat with small brass buttons. . . . His 
face is all shrivelled and pinched with 
care, and he shakes his head like a 
mandarin upon a chimney-piece” (act 
i. 1). 

When 1 wu very younti, X perfortnod tlie part ot "Old 
Philpot,” atBiigbton, with Kteat succ««, aud next eTonlng 
1 WM Introdncod Into n olub-rooni, ftilXot company. On 
heimug my name annoimcad, one of the gentl^en kid 
down Ida pipe, and, ttklng up bu Rlaai, " Here's to 
}our health, young grntleubui, ana to your fiUber'e too. 
1 hod Uie pleasuie of sueitig him last night In tha part ot 
‘ Philpot.’ and a very nice (lever old gentleuiau he la I 
hojie, young .Ir. you iiuiy one day be aa good an actor as 
your Worthy tiUier.Muiiden. 

George Philpot, The profligate son of 
old rhilpot, destined for Maria Wilding, 
but the betrothal is broken off, and Marla 
luanies Beaufort. George wants to 
pass for a dashing young blade, but is 
iimdo the dupe of every one. “Bubbled 
at play? duped by a girl to whom he 
paid hib addmsses; cudgelled by a rake; 
laughed at by his cromes; snubbed by 
his father; and despised by every one.’’ 
—Murphy, The Citisen (1767 or 1761). 

F]iiltra» a lady of largo fortune, be¬ 
trothed to Bracidas; but, seeing the 
fortune of Amidas daily increasing, and 
that of Bracidas getting smaller and 
smaller, she forsook the declining fortune 
of her first lover, and attached herself to 
the more prosperous younger brother.— 
Spenser, Fairy Queen, v. 4 (1696). 

Phineus [Fi'.mice], a blind sooth¬ 
sayer, who was tormented by the harpies. 
Wlicncver a meal was set before him, tiie 
harpies came and carried it off, but the 
Argonauts delivered him from these pests 
in return for his information respecting 
the route they w'cre to take in order to 
obtain the golden fleece. (See TiisE- 
si.>vs.) 

Tlicsbu and Phlncus, prophets oHL 

Milton, I’ttradUt iM»t, Id. 3S (XSSI}. 

Phiz, the pseudonym of Hablot S. 
Browne, who illustrated the PkAvdck 
Tapers (1836), Nicholas Nio^^f abd 
most of Cbarles Dickens’s works of fic¬ 
tion. He also illustrated the Abbotsford 
edition of the Waveriey Novels, 

Fhleg'ethon (3 syl,), one of Hxe fiw 
rivers of hell. The word means tk* 
“river of liquid fire.” (Greek, 

“ 1 bum,”} other rims am 
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Adt'croa, Cocy'tas, and Le'titd. (See 
SVTX.) 

Piem Pblegetbon, 

in^boH mivw of tomitt (tt» tpftuoo with mgo. 

;itUton, PorikUw LitA, iL 680 (1^, 

Fbl^'rlaii Size, ^gantic. Phlegm 
or the Phlegne'an plain, in Macedon, is 
where the ^ants attacked the gods, and 
were defeated by Herctil^s. Drayton 
cnofcea.lhe diphthong (s a short t: 

Whom only loiro turprfMd those of the Phlegriiiu lize, 
Hm XltuuMB) that once osolnst high heaven dunt itsp. 

PAyMUm, (161::). 

Phol^bs. Ca^ia and Mrs. Phohbs, 
with Mrs. major jPhobbs a widow, sister- 
in-law to the captain, in Zend Five 
Shillings, by J, M. Morton. 

Phd'oion, husband of Euphra'sia 
“the Grecian daughter."-—A. Murphy, 
IRa Grecian Daughter (1772). 

Pho'eyas, general of the Syrian army 
in the siege of Damascus. Phocyas was 
in lore with Eudo'cia, daughter of Eu'- 
mends the governor, but when he askod 
the governor’s consent, Kumcn'Cs sternly 
refiued to give it. After gaining several 
battles, Phocyas fell into tlie hands of 
the Arabs, and consented to join tii(‘ir 
army to revenge himself on Eumenes. 
The* Arabs triumphed, and Endocia was 
taken captive, but she refused to wed a 
traitor. Ultimately, Phocyas died, and 
Eudociaentered a convent.—John Hughes, 
of Damastius (1720). 

PluBbus, the sun-god. Phoebe (2 
syt.), the moon-goddess .—Grock Jfgtho- 

pfMhus's Son. Pha'i^ton obtained per¬ 
mission of his lather to drive the sun-cnr 
for one day, but, unable to guide the 
horses, they left their usual track, the oar 
was overturned, and both heaven and 
earth wero threatened with destruction. 
Jupiter struck Phaeton with his thunder¬ 
bolt, wd he fell headlong into the Po. 

.. . OtrrMt efaUda. 

That dU pretoma hb eubara flery wayne. 

flamtBS mouths of staeds unwanted wtlde, 
rara’ hlglwit henven Vlth wanker hand to myna;. .. 
m jaarsa the wallda way most baaton playne, 

Md, wrapt With whlrliogarheeb. Inflames the fkyen 
with fire not made to biima, but biyraly fur to suyiie. 

Bpwisar, Queen, £ 4,10 (1590). 

PA(e6tt9, Gaston de Fofac was so called, 
from his great beauty (1488-1612). 

FhaSma (baptain), the betrothed of 
llane. He also entertains a 
rose love for Esmeralda, t!lie beantifnl 

?£S ^ 

(me) is said to Uv« 600 (or 


1000) 3 'ears, when it makes a nest of 
spices, bums itself to ashes, and comet 
forth with renewed life for another simi¬ 
lar period. There never was but one 
phoenix. 

Tha bird of Arabya . . . Can navar ifya. 

And yet there Is none. But only one, 

A phonlx. . . . PUiuil showeth al In bis Stor^ Ifaturat, 
WLat be doth ftnda Of the phenbe Unde, 

J. Skeltou, Philip Sparov (time, Henry VIU). 

PliOBilix Theatre (The), now called 
Drury Lane. 

PhcBuix Tree, the rasin, an Arabian 
tree. Floro says: “ There never was but 
ono, and upon it thd phusnix site."— 
Dictionary 0.5!)8). 

Pliny thinks the tree on which the 
phoenix was supposed to perch is the 
date tree (called in Greek phoinix), adding 
that “the bird died ■vvitli the tree, and 
revived of itself as the tree revived."— 
Aaf. Iliiit., xiii. 4. 

Now I will bolieve 

That Ihcro ato unboms; that In Arabia 

There is ono tree, the phioulx* throne; una pboeub 

At this hour loiguliig tliero. 

Shnkti.s|M!<ur«, Tha TemyaU, act UL sn S (1609). 

Phoreus, “ the old man of the sea.” 
He had three daughters, with only one 
eye and one tooth between ’em.— Greek 
Jhltholotjy, 

This it not “ the old man of the sea ” 
mentioned in the Aru6ian Nights (“Sind- 
hnd the Sailor”). 

Phor'mio, a parasite, who is “all 
tilings to all iner(."—Ikjrcncc, Fhormio. 

Pliosphor, the light-bringer or morn¬ 
ing htfir; also colled JlespSrus, and by 
Homer and Hesiod Heds-plUirosp 

Itriiifat Pbosjdior, Aoshar for tha niiiht. 

Sweet llespcr-Phutpbar, donblo name. 

Tonnyson, In Mamoriam, cud. (1850). 

Phos'phoruB, a knight called by 
Tennyson “Morning Star,” but, in the 
History of Prince Arthur, ** sir Fersaunt 
of India or the Blue Knight.” One of 
the four brothers who kept the passages 
to Castle Perilous. — Tennyson. Idytls 
(“ Gareth and Lynetto”) j sir T. Malory, 
History of Prince Arthur, i. 131 (1470). 

It is evidently a blunder to call*- 
the Blue Knight “ Homing Stax ” and the 
Green J^night “Evening Star.” In the 
old romance, the combat with the “ Green 
Knight ” Is at dawn, and with the ** Bine 
Knight” at night^. The error arose 
from not bearing in mind that our fore¬ 
fathers began the day with the preceding 
eve, and ended it |t sunset. 

PIiraorteB (3 syl.), a Greek admiral, 
■—Sir W. Scott, Count Bcberi of Parit 
Eu^). 


PHBAT, 1 


Phrat, the Ea>phrat>ee, now called 
Foiat OT mt. 

IPhry'ne (2 spi>)» an Athenian conr- 
tezan of surpassing beauty. ApellSs’s 
celebrated picture of “Venus Anadyo- 
miSnS” was drawn from Phryn?, who 
entered the sea with hair dishevelled for 
a model. The “Cnidian Venus” of 
PraxitSl^ was also taken from the same 
model. 

Some say Campaspg was the academy 
figure of the ‘‘Venus Anadyomene.” 
Pope has a poem called Phryne, 

Phyllis, a Thracian who foil in love 
with i>emoph'oun. After some months 
of mutuEd affection, Demophoon was 
obliged to sail for Athens, but promised 
to return within a month. 'When a 


mourned for him that she was changed 
into an almond tree, hence called by the 
Ureeks Phylia. In time, Demophoon re¬ 
turned, and, being told the fate of Phyllis, 
ran to embrace tlio tree, tvhich, though 
bear and leafless at the time, was instantly 
lovered with leaves, hence called Phylla 
•jy the Greeks. 

Tjet IHsRiophoon teU 
Whjr Phyliii bf a fAte untunely frU. 

Ovkl, Artofhmt, ill. 

PhylliSy a country girl in Virgil’s third 
and fifth Ecliigucs. Hcncc, a rustic 
miuden. Alsi^ spelt Phillis (q.v.). 

Phvllia, in Spenser’s eclogue Cohn 
Clours Come Some Again, is lady Carey, 
wife of sir George Carey (afterwards lord 
Hunsdon, 1596). Lady Carey was Eliza¬ 
beth, the second of the s£s daughters of 
sir John Spenser of Althorpe, ancestor of 
the noble houses of Spenser and Marl¬ 
borough. 

No loa pralaewortbr are the listen three. 

The honour of the noble HuaOf 

Of ahlch 1 wMiiest boast myself to be, . .. 

Ffayllii Charyllls, and snroet Amaiyllis: 

Pnyllu the fair is eldest of the thne 
Spenser, CoUn CtotU'l Coma Uorma Again (1504). 

Phyllis and Bnmetta, rival 
Sbeautics. Phyllis procured for a certain 
festival some marvellous fabric of gold 
brocade in order to eclipse her rival, but 
Brunclta dressed the slave who bore her 
train in a robe of the same material and 
cat in precisely the same fashion, while 
fthe herself wore simple black. Phyllis 
died of mortification.—27ie Spectator 
(1711,1712,1714). 

Fhyiinoddereo, a Manx spirit, 
similar to tlie Scotw brownie. Phyn- 
lioddeiee is an outlawed fiaiiy, who ab- 
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seated himself from Faupr-court on the 
neat IsvCh, dajr of the harvest moon. 
Instead of paying his respects to king 
Oberon, he remained in the glen of 
Rushen, dancing with a pretty Manx 
maid whom he was courting. 

Physio a Farce is (JETis). Sir Jehn 
Hill bejpn his career as an apotbecazy 
in St. Martin’s Lane, Ijondon; became 
author, and amongst other things wrote 
farces. Garrick said of him: , 

For physic »iid furoM, bla equal there acam la i 
His Dirces are physic, his plyalo a fUoe Is. 

Physician (The PeloDed)^ St. Lnke 
the evangelist (Col, iv. 14). 

Physicians (The prmoe o/), Avi¬ 
cenna the Arabian (980-1037). 

Physigna'thos, king of the frogs, 
and son of Pclus (“mud”). Bemg 
wounded in the battle of the frogs and 
mice by Troxurtos the mouse king, he 
flees ingloriously to a pool, “ and half in 
anguish of tlie flight expires” (bk. iii. 
112). The word means “ puffed chaps,’' 

Great I’bysignathos 1 ftom Pelus* mce. 

Beqot in Lur llydiumeiias embrace 
Parnell, Battla of tho frogs and Mice, 1. (about 1713). 

Pibrac (Se^neur (fe), poet and diplo¬ 
matist, author of Cinquante Quatrains 
(1574). Gorgibus bids his daughter to 
study Pibrac instead of trashy novels 
and poetry. 

Usei-nioi, comme H fnut, au Uen de cas aoniettaa. 

fee Quatrains de Florae, etles doctes TaMettea 

Du conseiUer Mattbieu; Touvrase est de valeur,... 

La Otade despfeheurs est encoM un bon Um, 

Mahore, SganareOe, L 1 (1000). 

(Pierre Matthieu, poet and historian, 
wrote Quatrains de la Vamtd du MondCt 
1G29.) 

PLcanninies (4 syl.), little tfiiildren; 
the small fry of a village ,—West Indian 
Negroes, 

Thcie vera at the marriaM the picaiiainiM and Uw 
Joblllies, but not the Qiand Fanjanamm.—Yonge, 

Picaresoo School (TTle), romances 
of roguery; called in Spanish Cwto 
Pkaresco, Qd Nias is one of this school 
of novels. 

Pic'atris;, the pseudonym of a Span¬ 
ish monk; author of a book on demono¬ 
logy. 

Whan I was a student,. . . UiatMiMlla?.PIcattfac..« 
WBB wont to toU 01 that datrila did Batmally tan tM 
bright Sashes of swords as much as ha feaiedthamiantloiii' 
of the sun.—Bahalais, Ponfap'ruet, lU. 93 aNKT 

Piccolino, an opera by Mons* 
Guiraud (1876); libretto by MM* 
Sardou and Nuittier. This o^ra was 
first introduced to an English hodiBnoe 
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!n 1879. The tftle is tbis: Harthe, an and calumnious mannet;" whereupon 
^Tj^han girl adopted hy a Swiss pastor, Mr. Blotton retorted by calling Mr. 
is in love with Frdddric Anvray, a young Pickwick “ a humbug.” But it finally 


artist, who “loved and left his love.” 
Harthe plods through the snow from 
Switzerland to Home to find her young 
artist, but, for greater security, puts on 
boy's clothes, and assumes the name of 
PiccoUno. She sees Frcfddric, who knows 
her not; but, struck with her beauty, 
mahes a drawing of her. Marthe dis¬ 
covers that the mthless Frdddric is pay¬ 
ing his addresses to Elena (sister of the 
duke Strozzi). She tells the lady her 
love-tide; and Frdddric, deserted by 
Elena, forbids Piccolino (Marthe) to 
come into his presence again. The poor 
Swiss wanderer throws herself into tlie 
Tiber, but is rescued. Frdddric repents, 
and the curtain falls on a reconciliation 
and approaclung marnage. 

Fickel-Herringe (6 sj//.), a popular 
name among the Dutch for a bufiooii; a 
corruption of piokle-hdrin (“a hairy 
sprite”), answering to Bdn Jonson’s 
Puch-hairy, 

Pickle {Peregrine) t a savage, nn^ 
grateful spendthmt, fond of practical 
Jokes, delighting in tormenting others ; 
but suffering 'inth ill temper the mis¬ 
fortunes which resulted from his own 
ivilfulnesB. Ills ingratitude to his uncle, 
and his arrogance to llatchway and 
Pipes, are simply hateful.—T. Smollett, 
Tne Adventures of Peregrine Picfde 
<mi). 

Pickwick ^amttel)f the chief cha¬ 
racter of TAc Pickwick Papers, a novel 
by C. Dickens. He is general chairman 
of the Pickwick Club. A most ver¬ 
dant, benevolent, elderly gentleman, who, 
as member of a club iusututed “for the 
purpose of investigating the source of 
the Hampstead ponds,'’ travels about 
with three members of the club, to whom 
he acts as guardian and adviser. The 
^ventures they encounter form the etub- 
je^ of the Posthumffus Papers of the 
PitiheKk Clitb (1836)^. 

original of Seymour's picture of 
” was a Mr. John Foster (not 
biographer of Dickens, bat a friend 
?• . * the publisher). He 

. Bichmood, and was “a fat old 

bjwtb noted fot his “^ab tights and 
black gaiters,” 

Sease {In a), an 
whitewashed. Mr. Fickwick ac- 
cnitd Mr. Blotton of aotang in **a vile 


was made to appear wat both had used 
the offensive words only in a parlia¬ 
mentary sense, and that each entei^ined 
for the other “the highest regard and 
esteem.” So the difficulty was easily 
adjusted, and both were satisfied. 

Tjnrrm and poIltlcUuiB dally abuw Mch otber in n 
Pickwickian Mnse.—Bowditcb, 

Pio'rocliole,king of LereS, noted for 
his choleric temper, his thirst for empire, 
and his vast but ill-digested projects.— 
Rabelais, Gargnntm, i. (1538). 

Supposed to be a satire on Charles V. 
of Spam. 

Tlie ni-<tlRa of Utopia one day asked (he cake-bakers of 
I«rne to seU them some cokoe. A auncrei eniued, and 
kitifc Cicrochob marched wlUi ell hbarmr against Utqpla, 
to eitirpate the insolent inbBb!tattta.--lU(. L 33. 

Picrochole*s CounaellorB. The 
duke of Smalltrash, the earl ai Swash¬ 
buckler, and captain Durtaille, advised 
king Picrochole to leave a small garrison 
at home, and to divide his army into 
two parts—to send one south, and tlie 
other north. The former was to take 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Germany (but 
was to s]iarc iho life of Barbarossa), to 
take the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the Morca, the Holy Land, and all 
Lessor 7\&ia. The northern army was to 
take Belgium, Danmark, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, Norwa}', Sweden, sail across the 
Sandy Sea, and meet the other half at 
Constantinople, when king Picrochole 
was to divide the nations amongst his 
great captains. Kchephron said he had 
heard about a pitcher of milk which was 
to make its possessor a nabob, and give 
him for wife a sultan's daughter; only 
the poor fellow broke his pitches and 
had to go supperless to bed. (See Boba- 
Mii..)—Rabelais, Pantagruel, i. 33 (1583). 

A Bhoemakeor bought a ha’p’orth of milk; wllh this he 
intended to make butter, the butter was to buy a cow, 
the cow was to baveia calf, the calf was to be sold, 
and the man to become a nabob; only the poor dreamer 
cracked the jog, spilt the milk, and nod to go supperlau 
to bed.—PantoynMl, L 33. 

Ficts, the Caledonians or inhabitants 
of Albin, i.e. northern Scotland. The 
Scots came from Scotia, north of Ire¬ 
land, and established themselves under 
Kenneth M'Alpin in 843. 

The etymology of “Piets” from the 
Latin jnett (“ painted men ”), is about equal 
to Stevens’s etymology of the word 
“brethren” froq^ tMemacle “because 
we breathe-therein.” 

I Fiettixe ITh^t a drama by Maa* 
• tiogec (1629). The story of tw {lay 
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g ik6 that of the Twelfth Nighty by 
hakespeare) » taken from the norel- 
letti of BttndeUo of Piedmont, who died 
1655. 

Pi'eua, a sooihg^er and augur; hus¬ 
band of Canens. In his prophetic art 
be made use of a woodpecker i^kuts), a 
prophetic bird sacred to Mars. CircG fell 
In love with him, and as he did not re¬ 
quite her advances, she changed him into 
a woodpecker, vrljercby he still retained 
bis prophetic power. 

*' Xlier« b Flrns," laid Mazra. " Wliat a atrongp Uilng 
fa tnuUtinnl Pei^iw it vos in this rtry fon»t that 
TticS, gathering her herbs, saw the bold rrirnd of Mors 
on bii Seir coun>er, and tried to boo itch bim, and, fad¬ 
ing, nietamoTiiho<wd him so. What, I vondrr, over fird 
wedded tlmt story to the voodiiecber IOuid'i, X ruidnf, 
1 . 11 . 

Pied Horses. Mota-^sem had 
180,000 pkd Aor.ws, which ho employed 
to carry earUi to the x>1iiin of Catuul; 
and having raised a mound of suOicient 
height to command a view of the whole 
neighbourhood, he bmlt thereon the rojal 
city of Samarah'.—Khoudemyr, Kliclassat 
al AkfAar (1496). 

The Hill of the Pied Horses, the site of 
the jiolare of Alkoremmi, built by Mo- 
iaspcm, and enlarged by VaUiok. 

Pled Piper of Hamolin (3 stjl.), 
a piper named Bunting, from bis dress. 
Jle undertook, for a certain sum of 
money, to frqa the town of llamelin, in 
Brunswick, of the rats w'hich infested 
it; but when he had drowned all the rats 
in the river Weser, the townsmen refused 
to pay tlse sum agreed upon. The piper, 
in revenge, collected together all the 
children of Hamolin, and enticed them 
by his piping into a cavern in the side 
of the mountain Koppenberg, which in¬ 
stantly closed upon them, and 130 went 
down alive into the pit (June 26, 1284). 
The street through which Bunting con¬ 
ducted his victims was Bungen, and 
from that day to this no music is ever 
allowed to be played in this particular 
street.—Verstegan, ItesMution of Decayed 
Intelligence (1634^. 

Robert Browning has a poem entitled 
The Pied Piper. 

Erichius, in his Ejeodus JJamefensis, 
maintains the truth of this legend; but 
ilartan Schoock, in his Fubtda Ilarnelensis, 
etmtenda that it is a mere mytli. 

“2>on’t forget to pay the piper” is 
atni a household expression in common 
use. 

same tale is told of the fiddler 
oC Bmpiwbeig. The dbildien were led 


to the Harieobei^, which opened up<»a 
them and swallowed them up. 

**• When Lorch was mfested with 
ants, a hermit led the multitudinous in¬ 
sects by his pipe into a lake, where they 
perished. .As the inhabitants refused td 
pay the stipulated price, he led their' pigs 
the same dance, and they, too, period 
in ike h^e. 

Next year, a charcoal-burner dearod 
the same place of crickets; and when 
the price agreed upon was withheld, be 
led the sheep of the inhabitants into the 
lake. 

The third year came a plague of rats, 
which an old man of tlie mountain piped 
away and destroyed. Being refused his 
reward, he piped the children of XiOrch 
into the Tannenhcrg. 

About 200 years agOj the people of 
Ispahan were tormented with rats, when 
a little dwarf named Giouf, not above 
two feet high, promised, on the payment 
of a certain sum of money, to free the 
city of all its vermin in an hour. The 
terms were agreed to, and Giouf, by 
tabor and pipe, attracted every rat and 
mouse to follow him to the river Zen- 
dcrou, where they were all drowned. 
Next day, the dwarf demanded the 
money ; but the people gave him several 
bad Coins, wliicli they refused to change. 
Next day, they saw with horror an old 
black woman, fifty feet high, standing 
in the market-place with a whip in her 
hand. She was the genie Mer^w 
Banou, tlie moUicr of the dvrarf. Tor 
four days she strangled daily fifteen of 
the princip.al womeq, and on Ike fifth day 
led fort}’- others to a magic tower, into 
which she drove them, and they were 
never after seen by mortal eye.-—T. S. 
Gueulctte, Chinese Tales (“Histoiy of 
Prince Kadcr-Bilah,” 1723). 

The syrens of classic story had, by 
their weird spirit-music, a similar irre¬ 
sistible influence. 

(Weird music is called Alpleich or 
Elfenseigcn.) 

iPieria, a mountainous slip of land in 
Thessaly. A portion of the Mountains 
is called Pi^rus or the Pierian Moun¬ 
tain, the seat of the Muses. 

Ah 1 iriU tbay leave Pleria’s happjr riion, 

Xo plough the tide vrbere irlnuy tonpeetenarr 
Falconer, 7be Shipaprt^ (17S9. 


Pierre [Peer], a blunt, bold, out¬ 
spoken mam who heads a conspiracy to 
murder the Yenetiaii senatora^ana inwoea 
Jafficr to join the gong, daffiqr (iu 
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to wTe Ilia wife’a father, Prinli), reveals 
the i^Qt, vnder promise of free pardon; 
bat the senators break their pledge, and 
oiderthe conspirators to torture and death, 
d’affier, being free, because he had turned 
** kind’s evidence,'' stabs Pierre to prevent 
his b^g broken on the wheel, and Ihen 
kills himself.—T. Otway, Venice Pre~ 
served (1682). 

John Kemble D-rW-lBSS] oould not phy “'ir PerUniT ’ 
like CcK^i not cuoM Cooke pbif “Meire*' Uko K( mbte 
-~iQ B. leibe, Awtobhsfraphi/, 

M. Yonng'i “I’lerre,'' tf not so luft}, is mo'e 
noturd and soldittly than Kembles.—Aeio Mmahlg 
ituga^/M <18K). 

Meenedy’a " Pinn ” was occMlonally too (Mmllnr, and 
now and then too kind ; but It had beautkn of tbe biKliMt 
c^er, of wfalrh I chiefly remeinlier bis pas-Jimnte Uunl 
of Ura (tmig of conspbAton, and bn bileiit icpruiuh t/j 
“ Jofller’* by bolding up bis nuuiarlod hands, nnd kxiViu,; 
a]ioo the poor traitor with stedfiut surrow [17'» lb/ JJ — 
IblibunL 

Fierre, a very inquisitive servant of 
M. Darlemont, who long suspects liis 
master has played falsely with hts ward 
Julio count of Harancour. -- Thomas 
Hokroft, The Deaf and Dumb (178.')). 

Pierr© Alphonse {Fnlbi J/ois/' 
Sephardi), a Spanish Jew convtitcd lo 
Christianity in 1062. * 

An <itoriei that nconkd are 
By Ptorra AUonso he knew b) brut 

Longfellow, Th« nagiu.e Inn (] iclnlr) 

Pierre du Coignet or Coig- 
nbrdB, an advocate-general in Iho reign 
of Philippe de Valois, who stoutly 
^posed the encroachmont*! of the Church. 
The monks, in revenge, nicknamed tliose 
grotesque ligares in stone (called “ gar¬ 
goyles”), ^erres dn coignet. At Notre 
I>me de Paris there were at one time 
gargoyles usea for extinguishing torches, 
and the smoke added not a little to their 
ugliness. 

Ton tfUa OMoclate tlwm wllb Master Pierre da Coigi.r t, 
.. . whldi perform the office of extiiignlsticri —Babelms. 
(Imrgdntua and ratUagrutl (1533-40). 

Pierrot [Pe'-er-ro], a character in 
SWch pantomime, representing a man 
in stature and a cmld in mind, lie is 
^nerally the tallest and thinnest man in 
we company, and appears wiUi his fdee 
and hair thickly covered with flour. He 
wears a white gown, with very long 
rieeves, and a row of big buttons down 
the firont. Tbe word means “ Little 
Peter,” 

^5^rs and Palinode, two shep- 
petosin Spenser’s fifth eclogue, represent- 
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Cuddy complains that poetry b a a no* 
patronage pr encouragement, although it 
comes by inspiration. He says no one 
would be BO qualified as Colin to wing 
divine poetry, if his mind were not so 
depressed by disappointed love.—Spenser, 
The Shepheardes utlendar (1579), 

Pie'tro (2 sifl.), the putative father 
of Pompilin. This paternity was a fraud, 
to oust the heirs of certain property 
which would otherwise fall to them.—R. 
Prowning, The Ring and the Book^ ii 
680. 

Pig. Phapdrus tells a tale of a popular 
actor who imitated the squeak ot a pig. 
A peasant said to the audience that he 
would himself next night challenge 
and beat the actor. When the night 
arrived, the audience unanimously gave 
judgnunt in favour of tho actor, saying 
that his squeak was bv far the better 
imitation; but tho peasant presented to 
them a real pig, and said, “ Jiehold, whot 
excellent judges arc ye 1 ” Tliis is 
similar to the judgment of the connois¬ 
seur who said, “Whj’-, the fellow has 
actually attempted to paint a fly on that 
insebud, but it la no more like a fly than 

1 am like-; ” but, ai he approached his 

linger t(' the picture, the lly new away.— 
G. A, Stevens, I'tui Connoisseur (1751). 

Pigal {Mans, de), the dancing-master 
who toaihes Alice llridgcnorth.—Sir W, 
Scott, Peteril of the J*onK (time, Charlea 

11.). 

Pigeon and Dovo {Jhe)^ Prince 
Const luilio was changed into a pigeon 
and the princess Constautia into a dove, 
because they loved, but were always 
crossed in love. Constantio found that 
Constantia was sold bj'his mother for a 
slave, and in order to follow her he was 
converted into a pigeon. Constantia was 
seized by a giant, and in order to escape 
him was changed into a dovo. Cupid 
then took them to Paphos, and they 
became examples of a tender and sin¬ 
cere jiassion; and ever since have been 
the emblems of love and coni<tancy.”— 
Comtesse D’Aunoy, Fairy Tales (“The 
Pigeon and Dove,” 1G82). 

Pigmy, a dwarf. (See Ptqmt.) 

Pigott Diamond {The), brought 
from India by lord Pigott. It weighs 
82^ carats. In 1818 it came into the 
hands of Messrs, flimdell and Bridge. 

Pigi^o^om'itua, a name alluded i» 
by sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 
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Zn WBOtk Ukki intt lnv«ir undent fooltiig faui nldiC 
trtWD miolUMt ttt ngrogromltm, of tbo Vapbn 
TUi^ tbo aqiilitoctlal of QaeuVoi. Ttraa vei^ good, 
r Mfbf—SbakMptMw, T%aeVth JfigM, act U. ae. 8 (Ifilifi 

PiiPCTiff'gen, ft faiiy knight, whose 
fimours mth queen Mab, ftud ^rious 
combat with Oberou, form the subject of 
Drayton’s Ni/mphidia ^1593). 

Pike. The best pike in tlie world are 
obtained from the Wylh'am, in that 
^vision of Lincolnshire called Kesteven 
(in the west). 

Vet for Af dainty pike I ^Wj/tham] am wifliont eompnn. 

Draytun, Polvotbton, xvv. 

Pikg (Gideon), valet to old major 
Bellenden.—Sir \V. Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles 11.). 

Pila'tus (J/otinf), in Switzerland. 
The legend is that Pontius Pilate, being 
banished to Gaul by I lie emperor 
Tiberius, wandered to this mount, and 
flung himself into a black lake at the 
i^mmit of the hill, being unable to 
ondure the torture of conscience for 
having given up the Lord to crucifixion. 

Pllcrow, a mark in printing, to 
attract attention, made thus ^ or 

Zn tiiMbandry matten nhrre pUcronr y e And, 

Iliat reiM appeitalneth to biMtmndry kind. 

T.’fiiuert Hve nundred Point* of Oood 
ButbanOrp (1S57]. 

Pilgrim Fathers. They were 
102 puritans (English, Scotch, and 
Dutch), who went, in December, 1620, 
in a ship ci^cd the Mayfio\r>er, to Kortli 
America, aUd colomzcd Maine, Bew 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. These states they called 
“ New England.” New Plymouth (near 
Boston) was the second colony planted 
by the English in the New World. 

Men In the middle of Hfe, austere and grave In doporU 

nient . . . 

<]od bad sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this 

phmtinR 

fongfellow. Courtthip of Mile* StandUh, iv. (ISSS). 

Pilgrim — ^Palmer. Pilgrims had 
dwellings, palmers had none. Pilgrims 
went at their own charge,/jolmcrs pro¬ 
fessed willing poverty and lived on 
charity. PUgrims might return to a 
aecnlar life, Rimers could not. Pilgrims 
might hold titles and follow trades, 
pamers were wholly “religious” men. 

Pilgrim to pomposteUa. Some ; 
pilgrims on their way to ComposteUa 
stopped at a hospice m La CaDada. The 
daughter of the innkeeper solicited a 
young Frenchman to spend the night 
witii nery but he refused; so she put in his 
wallet a silver cup, and when he was on 
the road, she aceu^ him to the alcaydd 


of theft.- As the propeft^ was found in 
his possession, the alcaynS iordeted him 
to be hung. His parents went on fheir 
way to CkimposteUa, and returned after 
eight days, but what was their amaze¬ 
ment to find their son alive on tike gibbet 
and uninjured. They went instantly to 
tell the alcaydd; but the magistrate 
replied, “Woman, you are mad I I 
would just as soon believe these pullets, 
which 1 am about to eat, are olive, as that 
a man who has been gibbeted eight days 
is not dead.” No sooner had he spoken 
than the tzvo pullets actualty rose up 
alive. The alcaydfi was frightened out 
of hiB wits, and was about to rush out of 
doois, when tlie beads and leathers of tbe 
birds came scampering in to complete the 
rp.siiscitation. The cock and hen were 
taken in grand procession to St. James's 
Church of ComposteUa, where they lived 
seven years, and the hen hatched two 
cggB, a cock and a hen, which lived just 
seven years and did the same. This has 
continued to this day, and pilgrims 
receive feathers from these birds as holy 
relics; but no matter how many feathers 
are given away, the plumage of the 
sacred fowls is never deficient. 

GiiUum caplunt «t galllnam, et In ecdeihun truMfwniit 
magna aolemnltato Qua ibl dausa rw admlraMlei «t 
Del potenHun testiflb intis otnervantur, ubl Mptennio 
vlvaiit i hune eniui tennlnum Ueiu lUu fautltultj M 
fine septennu antoquam inorlantur, pulluin reUnquimt et 
puU-un Rui cotoru tt magultudlnli; et hoe fit In ea 
eeclevU euohbet septennlo Miignic quoque edmlMUoiAB 
cit, quoit oniiiex per hanc urbeip transeuntm jMCef^I, 
qut nuit iniiumerabiteB, gilU hujiu et gallbiiiB nhmiain 
capiunt, et iiunqiiam illh pliuiia deflcluiit mm Boo 
TKaiOH, proptcioa quod Visi et interfol —Ludue Med- 
nens himua, IlerumBt^iantcarum Sortptoroi, IL 806 . 

♦** This legend is also seriously 
related by bishop Patrick, Parable of the 
Pilgrtmb, xxxv. 430-4. Udal ap l^ys 
repeats it in his Tour through Sj^n and 
Portugal, 36-8. It is inserted in the 
Acta Sanctorum, vi. 46. Pope Calixtns 
II. mentions it among the miracles of 
Santiago. 

Filgrim’B Progress (Tha). by John 
Bunyan. Pt. i., 1G78; pt. zi., 1684. 
This is supposed to be a dream, and to 
allegorize the life of a Christian, from 
his conversion to his death. Xlis donbts 
are giants, his sins a pack, his Bible a 
diart, bis mizdster Evangelist, his con¬ 
version a flight from the City of De¬ 
struction, his straggle with besetting sins 
a fight with Apollyon, hie des^ a 
toilsome passage over a deep atrewn, end 
soon. 

Tbe second part is CImstiaiuk and 
fiunily led by Greatheaxt thxough 
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ime road, to |oi& Gbiiafciaa, who had 
before* / 

Pillar of the Doctors (La (hlonne 
h$ Doctevra)f William de Champcaux 

Pillars of Herctiles (2%?), Calpfi 
ind Ab^la, two mountains, one in Europe 
ind the other in Africa. Calp# is now 
sailed “The Rock of Gibraltar,” and 
Abyla is called “'fhe Apes' Hill” or 

mount Hacho.” 

Pilot (T/te), an important character 
and the iiue of a nautical burletta by E. 
Fitzball, ^sed on the novel so called by 
3, Fenimore Cooper of New York. “ The 
pilot” turns out to be the brother of 
colonel Howard of America. He hap¬ 
pened to be in the same vessel which 
was taking out the colonel’s wife and only 
son. The vessel was wrecked, but “ the 
pilot” (whose name was John Howard) 
saved the infant boy, and sent him to 
England to be brought up, under the 
name of Barnstable. When young 
Barnstable was a lieutenant in the 
British navy, colonel Howard seized 
him as a spy, and commanded him to be 
hung to tile yardarm of an American 
frigjd^e, called the Alacrity. At this 
criBi^''the pilot” informed the colonel 
that Barnstable was his own son, and the 
father arrived just in time to save him 
from death. 

Pilpay', the Indian ASsop. His com¬ 
pilation was in Sanskrit, and entitled 
Pantscltatantra. 

It vu tamoured he rauld nr. . . 

A]ItlM*'PiibIea”of Pllpajr 

longhDow. VAe WairiMe Am {prelude). 

Pill^'ilUSa the patron god of bakers 
and millers, because he was the first 
person who ever ground com. 

Then then wee Fllumnui, who was the flret to mnke 
mmn, and heeame theipd ot b^en.—Ouldo, ArtainS, 


Pimperlimpimp (Potoefer), a worth¬ 
less nostrum, used by quacks and sor- 
Swift uses the word in his 
<tfa Tub (1704). 

doetor (Perfect] ptaju the Mony 
AMjew Qm werid, and. Uke (he ponder “ Plmper 
"t* what trump ttie knave of clubs calls 
^2hsiismn Dr. ahtrioOt ... and Dr, 

PtoaboUo, son of Anselmo (king of 
Marphi'sa overthrew him, 
y. ooold not wipe out the 

had nnhorsed a thousand 

**^ttdathaiisandlctti0its, Pinabello 


was slain by Brad*amant.-^Arioato, 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Pinao, the lively spirited fellow- 
traveller of Mirabel “the wild goose.” 
He is in love with the sprightly LilUa- 
Bianca, a daughter of Nantolet.—^Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, The Wild-goose Chase 
(1652). 

Finch, a schoolmaster and conjuror, 
who tries to exorcise Antiph'olus (act iv. 
sc. 4).—Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors 
(1593). 

Pinch (2bm), clerk to Mr. Pecksniff 
“ architect and land surveyor.” Simple 
as a child, green as a salad, and honest a.s 
truth itself. Very fond of story-books, 
but far more so of the organ. It was the 
seventh heaven to him to pull out the 
stops for the organist’s assistant at Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral; but when allowed, after 
service, to finger the notes himself, he 
lived in a dream-land of unmitigated 
happiness. Being dismissed from Pcok- 
sni#s office, Tom was appointed librarian 
to the Temple library, and his new 
catalogue was a perfect model of pen¬ 
manship. 

Ruth Finchf a true-hearted, pretty 
girl, who adores her brother Tom, and ib 
the Bunsiiine of his existence. Shi 
marries John Westlock.—C. Dickens, 
Martin Chuzzlewit (1844). 

Pinchbeck (Zmf/y), with whom don 
Juan placed Leila to be brought up. 

Olden the was—hut had been vety young 

Virtuous she was—and had been, 1 believe . .. 

She ineidy now was amiable and wlUy.* 

Byron, Don Jwm. lU. 4% 47 (18M), 

Pinchwife (Afr.), the town husband 
of a raw country girl, wholly unpractised 
in the ways of the world, and whom he 
watches with ceaseless anxiety. 

lady Diogbeda . . . watched her town husband as 
atsMuoutly at Mr. Plnchwlfelwatcbed hli country wUa— 
Macaulay. 

Mrs. Pinchwife^ the counterpart of 
Moli^re’s “ Agnes,” in his comedy en¬ 
titled L'dcole des Femmes. Mrs. JPincli- 
wife is a young woman wholly unsoj^sti- 
Gated in afftdrs of the heart.—^Wy^erb's 
The Country Wife (167^« 

*#* Garrick altered Wycherly’s comedy 
to The Country Girl, 

Pindar (Peter), the pseudonym of 
Dr. John WoW (1738-1819). 

Pindar (The Thomas Gray 

(1716-1771). On his monmnent in West' 
loiniter Abbey is inscribed diese ilnaid 
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llvi Gnelan mow nnrtwOlad Klgu) 

Xo Brttaln lot tbe natloMt homage pay • 
filM fell a Homer * tre lu Milton a ^aliub 
A flnd^i nyttoe In the lyre of Gray. 

Pinjfar (Th 0 livnch), (1) Jean Dorat 
(1607-1688); (2) Ponce Dema Lebnm 
(1729-1807). 

Pindar (TJie Italian), Gabridlo Chia- 
bxera (1652-1637). 

Pindar of England. Cowley was 
preposterously called by the duke of 
Buckingbam, “ 'Ihe PmdiiT, Horace, and 
Virgil of England.” Pobterity has not 
endorsed this absurd culogium (1618- 
1667). 

Pindar of Wakefield (3%c), 
George-a-Green, pinner of the town of 
Wakeheld, that is, keeper of t)ie public 
pound for tJie contmement of estrnjs.-- 
Phe HMory of (icoHfv-n-drctn, l^indai 
of the Town oj WaUjidd (umc, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Pindo'rus and Aride'us, the two 
beralds of the (hnstinn army, in the 
siege of Jcni'ra.km.—lasso, JcruMlcm 
Ddioered (1676). 

Pine-Bonder (7*%^), Smis, the 
Connthian robber, who used to fasten his 
victims to two pine frees bent towards 
the earth, and lease them to bo tom to 
pieces by the rebound. 

Pinkerton (Ifiss), a most majestic 
lady, tall as^a grenadier, and most proper. 
Miss Pinkerton kept an academy for 
young ladies on Chiswick Mall, bhc was 
“the beniiraiiu-i of llaromcrsmith, the 
friend or Dr Johnson, and the corres¬ 
pondent of Mrs. Uiapone." Ibis \ery 
distiogtnshed )ad> “bad a Homan no'.e, 
and wore a solemn turban.” Amelia 
Scdlcv was edm ited at < Iiiswitk Mall 
academy, and Kebecoa Sharp was a pupil 
teacher there—lhackera\, Vanitu lutr, 
i. (1848). 

Pixinit (Orson), keeper of the bears.— 
Snr W. Scott, AenUuorth (time, Lb/a- 
beai\ 

Pinto {Ferdinand Mendez), a Portu¬ 
guese traveller, whose “vojages” were 
at one time wholly discredited, but have 
sinee been lerihed (1509-1583). 

Petdiimnd Meudw Pinto wu but a typ* of thee, thou 
lUr ef Om flnt mmaulude —W. Congreve, teee for low 

Pious (The), Ernst I. founder of 
the house of Gotha (16C1-1674). 

Robert, son of Hugues uipet (971, 

Wit «<Sw<den <*i 1196-1161). 


Pip, the here of Diekeup’s aowtl indkd 
Great Expectatms* HU femUy nnnte 
was Pimp, and hU ChristUn nanto 
PhiEp. He was enricbed by a 
named Abel Magwitch’t and was brondt 
up by Joe Gargery a smith, whose wile 
was a woman of thunder and lighting, 
storm and tempest. Magwitch, havir^ 
made his escape to Australia, became 
a sheep farmer, grew very rich, and 
deposited £500 a year writh Mr, Jaggnnt, 
a lawyer, for the education of Pip and to 
make a gentleman of him. 'Ulumstely, 
Pip married EstclU, the daughter ox 
Magivitch, but adopted from inrancy by 
Miss Iluvtsham, a neb banker’s daughter. 
His fri( nd Herbert Pocket used jto 
him “Handel.”—C. Dickens, Cfreai 
pcctaiions (I860}. 

FipcMu (Jfrs.), au exceedingly 
“ wefl-coiiuccted h>dy,” living at Bri|^- 
toD, where she kept an establishment for 
the training of enfants. Her “ respects 
ability ” chiefly consisted m the circum¬ 
stance of her h isbond having broken hU 
heart m pumping water out of some 
Peruvian mines (that is, in having in¬ 
vested in thebe mines and been let io)* 
Mrs. Pipchm was an ill-favonred old 
woman, with mottled cheeks and grey 
e>e3. bhe wob given to buttered toast 
and sw octbreads, but kept her ei^aftte oa 
the nlaincbt possible fare.—C. Dickens, 
JJotrmy and Son (1846). 

Pipe (T/ie Qncen*s), the dock kiln in 
the centre of the great east vault of the 
wine-cellars of the London docks, lids 
kiln IS the place where useless and 
damaged goods that have not paid dufy 
are burnt. 

Pipe and Dance. As ym 1 
mubt dance, I must accommodate myself 
to your wishes. To “pipe anoriier 
dance” is to change one’s bearing, to 
put out of favour. J. Skelton, speuuug 
of the clergy, says their pnde no man could 
tolerate, for they “ womd rule king and 
kav scr,” and “ br 3 mg all to noughtbut, 
if Kings and nobles, instead of wwg^g 
their time on bunting and hawkingi 
would attend to politics, be says: 


Piper ( 7 bm), one of the fdwxMtSM ik 
a moms-donoe. 

Tom npw nu^^xm wr 


BadnS with ttw I— 
wiafatoi Brawat, 

(Paddy ffts),8a Irish plpi9r,B9 
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««Md t<» ll*vB hmi e^kten liy a ccnr. 

ftloog otts nitfht during the 
** treubleaf'* he kno^edliis heed against 
^ body of a dead laan dsnglizur from 
«tree. The aighf of the “ iligant ” boots 
vas too great a temptation; and as they 
refueed to come oS without the legs, 
paddy took them too, and sought shelter 
for the nisM in a eowshed. The moon 
rose, and raddy, diistaking tlie moon¬ 
light for the dawn, started for the fair, 
having drawn on the boots and left Ibo 
** legs ” behind. At daybreak, some of 
the piper’s friends went in search of him, 
and found, to their horror, that the cow, 
■as they supposed, had devoured him 
with the exception of his legs—clothes, 
bags, and all. They wore horror-struck, 
and of course the cow was condemned In 
be sold; but while driving her to the 
fair, they w'ere attracted by the strains 
of a pipCiT coming towards ibeni. The 
«ow startled, made a bolt, with a view, 
■as it was supposed, of making a meal on 
another piper. “Help, help!" they 
shouted; when Paddy himself ran to 
their aid. The mystery was soon cx-, 
plained over a drop of the “cratur," and 
the cow was taken home again.—S. 
Tioret, Legends and Stories of Ireland 
1(1834). 

Viper of Hamelin {The Pied), 
Hunting, who first charmed tlio rats of 
Umnelin into the Weser, and then allured 
the children (to (he number of 130) to 
Koppenberg Hill, which opened upon 
them. (See Pied Pieeii of Hajmklin.) 

Piperman, the factotum of Qialomcl 
<hemut and druggist. He was “ so 
handy y that he was never at his post; 


same reason, he stumbled and blundered 
about, muddled and marred everything he 
'touched, and being a Jock-ol-all-tiades 
ifas master of none. 

TSjWhM beenan tuoddent bocauw I am m bandjr. I 
y tettol to daily at a bound, came bock at anottier, and 
*•*•**» *iUerelspBt the milk. Itrled 
“^fett w>--iu» JO. Dien 1 tan batk or ran home, I 
and laft Uie money aomewhere; and tlieo. 
iUSSr *J*'^S*safo«ttlmaatoandIh), because lam lo 
R- Ware, EUMrWn’i yvedfcomeii*. 

— (Torn), a retired boatswain’s 

living wiMi commodore Trunnion 
to Eeep the servants in order. Tom Pipes 
$ fbp bis taciturnity.—^Tobias 

Adosntiuvs of PeregriM 

(i%«Saai4^ae Tom Kp« emacei^ug 


in hU shoe his master’s letter to Mmiiia, 
was suggested by Ovid. 

Cum poaalt eedaa chaxtaa cctan lljabu, 

Et vincto blandaa aub iiede feno uutai, 

M torn,) 

Pirate ( TTie), a novel by sir W. Scott 
(1821). In this novel we are introduced 
to the wild sea scenery of the Shetlands; 
the primitive manners of the old udallcr 
Magnus Troil, and his fair daughters 
Minna and Brenda: lovely pictures, 
drawn with nice discrimination, and most 
interesting. 

A udaller is one who holds his 
lands on allodial tenure. 

Pirner (John), a fibhennan at Old St. 
Ronan’s.—Sir W. Scott, St. Ponan's Well 
(time, George III.). 

Pisa, llic banner of Ptsa is a cross 
on a ciiin&on field, said to hove been 
brought from heaven by Miohael the 
archangel, and delivered bj; him to St. 
Bfeso, the patron saint of that city. 

Pisanio, servant of Posthu'mmi. 
Being sent to murder Imogen the wife ot 
Posthumus, he persuades her to escape to 
Milford Huven in boy’s clothes, mid sends 
a bloody napkin to Posthumns, to make 
him believe that she has been murdered. 
Ultimately, Imogen becomes reconciled 
to her hubhaiid. (See Posxhumub.)— 
Shakespeare, Ogmbehne (lti05). 

Fisis'tratos of Atlicns, being asked 
by his wife to punish with death a young 
ni-m who had dared to kiss their daughter, 
replied, “Ilow shall we requite those who 
wibh us evil, if we condemn to deftth those 
who love us ? ’’ This anecdote is referred 
to by Dante, in his Purgatory, xr .— 
Valerius Maximus, MetnoraMe Aots and 
Sayings, v. 

Pisis'tratos and HU Two Sons. 
The history of Pisistratos and his two 
sons is repeated in that of Cosmo do 
Medici of Florence and his two grand¬ 
sons. It would be diflicult to dud a more 
striking parallel, whether we regard the 
characters or the incidents of the two 
families. 

Pisistratos was a great favourite of the 
Athenian populace; so was Cosmo do 
Medici with the populace of Florence. 
Pisistratos was banished, but, being re¬ 
called by the people, was raised to sove- 
reira power in the republic of Athens; 
so Cosmo was bani^ed, but, being recoUed 
by the people, was raised to supfemo 
power in the re^blic cf Florence. Fiais- 
tratoe was lust and mcnifiil, a •gnoA 
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he #oald kill Pizano. BoUa found his 
enemy sleeping in hia tent, spared his 
life, and made him his mend. The 
inf^t child of Com being lost. Rolls 
recovered i|j and was so severely wounded 
in ibis heroic act that he died. Pizunro 
was slain in combot by Alonzo : Elvira 
retired to a convent; and the play ends 
with a grand funeral marcli, in which the 
de^ body of Rolla is borne to the tomb. 
—Sheridan, Pizarro (1814). 

Tbs MDUinenU of lo}.iIty uttered b} “Rolla" hid lo 
food M affbet, that vh«n Uie duke of Queensberrr aiknl 
whx the ttoeltt htul fallen, a stock-jobber letilied, " Be- 
oMue Uiey have left otTphtilnS Pwnro at Drury lame."— 
tikerUhM't Mvmtn. 

(Sheridan’s drama of Pizarro is taken 
from that of Eotzebiie, but there are 
several alterations: Thus, Sheridan makes 
Pizarro killed by Alonzo, which is a 
departure both from Kot/ebue and also 
from hisboiio truth. Pizarro lived to 
conquer Peru, and was assassinated in his 
palace at Lima by the son of his friend 
Almagro.) 

PizarrOt “ the ready tool of fell Velas¬ 
quez’ crimes."—R. Jephson, Braqanzd 
(1775). 

Pirarro, the governor of the State prison 
in which Feimando Florestan was confined, 

I Fernando’s young wife, in boy’s attire, 

[ and under the name of Fidelio, became 
; the servant of Pizarro, who, resolving to 
! murder Fernando, sent Fidelio and Kocco 
(the jailer) to dig his grave. Pizarro 
was just about to deal the fatal blow, 
when the minister of state arrived, and 
' commanded the prisoner to be set fice. 
—Beethoven, Fitklio (1791). 

PlfboenbOy one of the brothers of 
January the old baron of Lombardy. 
When January held a family conclave to 
know whether he should marry. Placebo 
told him “to please himself, and do as 
he liked.’’—Chaucer, Canterimry Tales 
(“ The Merchant’s Tale," 1388). 

Placid (ifr.), a hen-pecked husband, 
who is roused at last* to be somewhat 
more manly, out could never be better 
than “a boiled rabbit without oyster 
Mace." fSee Pliant, p. 776.) 

Mn. Placid, the lady paramount of the 
hott^ vrho looked quite aghast if her 
expressed a wish of his own, or 
attempt to do an indepmident act.— 
TnchbaW, Every One has m FomU (1794). 

- the exact fac-simile of his 

Amies. Having heard of his 
mend’s captivity, he wefit to release 
aim, and mdng detected in the garden, 


was mistaken by Corflambo’s dwarf for 
Amias. The dwarf went and told Ptea'na 
(the daughter of Corfiambo, “fair as ever 
yet saw living eye, but too loose of life 
and eke of love too light”). Placidas 
was seized and brought before the lady, 
who loved Amias, but her love was not 
requited. When Placidas stood before 
her, she thought he was Amias, and 
great was her delight to find her love 
returned. She married Placidas, re¬ 
formed her ways, “and all men much 
admired the change, and spake her 
praise.”—Spenser, Foticry Queen, iv. 8, 9 
(1596). 

Plagiary {Sir FretfuP), a play¬ 
wright, whose dramas are mere plagiar¬ 
isms from “the refuse of obscure 
volumes.” He pretends to be rather 
pleased with criticism, but is sorely irri¬ 
tated thereby. Richard Cumberland 
(1732-1811), noted for his vanity and 
irritability, was the model of this cha¬ 
racter.—Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1 (1779). 

Hpirlck, who bad no occasion to steal, his taken tltia 
ImaKe l^nm SuLkllns, and spoilt It In the theft. Like sir 
Frttrnl Plaeurv, Hei rick bad not skill to steal trim taste. 
- R. Chambers JSnglUh Literature, I. IM. 

William PanonsrilM li'QSI was the original “sir Fret, 
fill I'Uigt iry,"aiidl>om his delineation most of our modern 
actors b.i>e borrowed their U^—LVe e/SheriOan. 

Plague of Isondon (1665). 68,686 
persons died thereof. 


Plaids et Qieux sous POrmol, 
a society formed by the troubadours of 
Picardy in the latter half of the twettth 
century. It consisted of kni^ts and 
ladies of the highest rank, exercised and 
approved in courtesy, who assumed an 
absolute judicial power in matters of the 
most delicate nature; trying, witii the 
most consummate ceremony, all causes 
in love brought before their tnbunals. 

This was similar to the “Court of 


Love,” established about the Nirae time 
by the troubadours of Provence.— Uni¬ 
versal Magazine (March, 1792). 


Plain {The), the level floor of the 
National Convention of France, occupied 
by the Girondists or moderate repub¬ 
licans. The red republicans occupied 
the higher seats, called “the mounti^.’’ 
By a figure of speech, the Giroudist 
p^y was called “the plain," and die 
red republican party “ the mountain.*’ 


Plain and PqpBpieuous Doctor 

{The), Walter Burleigh (1276-1367). 

Plain Dealer {The), a comedy by 
William Wycherly (1677). 

Hi* oountmtof PiraglHdK . .. ^utasd tw tht eMm 
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jlMltr.' *• ICadiaiik* ifttd Mr. ralrtwri, ... "theirt h* 

wpAkif lEwjrctarty tmiwita her.—CSblaer, hltM 
HMfemiuLan. 

(Wychetly married the countess ^ m 
16TO. She died soon afterwards, leaving 
him the whole of her fortune.) 

Flanet of Iiove, Venus. So called 
Iqr Tennyson, Mattd, X. xxii. 2 (1855). 

]plaiita£enet {Lodi/ Edith), a kins¬ 
woman of liichard 1. She marries the 
jmnee royal of Scotland (called sir 
&enneth knight of the Leopard, or 
David earl of lluntingdon).—Sir W. 
Scott, Tho Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Plantain or Platjta'go, the favour¬ 
ite food of asHes. It is very astringent, 
asd excellent for outs and open sores. 
Plantain leaves bruisod, and rubbed ou 
the part affected, will in.staiit]y relii-ve 
the pain an<i reduce the swelling occa- 
rioned by the bito or sting of insects. 
The Highlanders ascribe great virtues 
to the plantain in healing all sorts of 
wounds, and cnll it s/aw-Zus (“ the healing 
fdant ”).—Lightfoot. 

Xl« hemut Siithm . . . plantans tor a wre 

ilrayton, i’olj/oMon, xiii. (1(U1^ 

Plato. The mistress of this philo¬ 
sopher was Archiunassa; of Aristotle, 
Hepyllis; and of Epicurus, Leontium. 
(See Ia)veRo*, p. 573.) 

Tlato {TIue German), Fncdrich Hein¬ 
rich Jacobi (1743-18iy). 

Tlato (17ie /cwisA), Philo Judaeus (fl. 
20-40). 

Plato {The Euritan), John Howe (1G30- 
X706). 

Plato and the Bees. It is said 
that when Plato was an infant, bees 
settled on his lips while he was asleep, 
indicating that he would become famous 
for his “honeyed words.” The story is 
told of SophoclOs, St. Chrysostom, etc. 

Aad u when Vlntn ilul i' the (.mils tlimr. 

Skin to bb ilpi b'viight honey lioni tlio hiVe; 

So Vo tbb boy lJ>or Mott} they (anie—1 know not whether 
nuv broaoht or tooio hte 1 i|M <11(1 honey Kiilhee 

W. Brawtie, finUannia'o I'tutoralg, il (1613). 

Plato and Homer. Plato greatly 
admtz4d Homer, but excluded him from 
his ideal republic. 

• PIkto. 'Ill true, (treat Homer doth comment!, 

Ydt ftom hb coimtton-weal dul bun oelle 
JMl Brooke, JnttitHtoon aitm Iam^ «e. (laoi-KSS). 

Plato and Poetl 

nMa Mitleirmina a* Itevirweni 

*' retHtbSe.*’ t?suii»tMid wtibout |>Uv 

keiMeUtnr. rAedWiTUi. 


Plato’s Tear, 25,000 JuRau yesitw 

Out mit more work tkea oat be tone 
In 

a ButlWt JVu<Hkra% IlL 1 (WS). 

Platonic Bodies, the five r^ito 
geometrical solids described by PlatOw 
all of which are bounded by like, equal, 
and regular phmes. The four-sided, the 
six-sided, the eight-sided, the twelve¬ 
sided, and the twenty-sided; or the tetra¬ 
hedron, hexahedron or cube, octahedron, 
dodecahedron, and icosahedron. 

Platonic Love, the innocent friend¬ 
ship of opposite sexes, wholly divetded 
of all animal or amorous passion. 

The nobiMt kind of lore U love platonlCiiL 

Byioii, Don Juatt, tx. TV (ISSd). 

Platonic Puritan (2%v), John 
Howe, the puritan divine (1630-i70C), 

Plausible {Counsellor) and seriediit 
Kitherside, two pleaders in The Jmn of 
the World, by 0. Macklin (1764). 

Pleasant {Mrs.), in The PafsoA** 
Weddiwj, by Tom Killigrew (1664). 

Pleasure (A Note). 

Tb mid that Xerxes offered a reward 

To those who could Inveul hmt a new plMsura. 

Byron, Don Jmth L 108 (ISIS). 

Pleasures of Hope, a poem in twfr 
parts, by Thomas Campbell (1799). It 
opens with a comparison between the 
beauty of scenery and the ideal enchant- 
iiients of fancy in which hope is never 
absent, but can sustain the seaman on hia 
watch, the soldier on his mar<^, and 
Byron in bis perilous adventures. The 
hope of a motlier^ riie hope of a prisoner, 
the hope of the wanderer, the grand hope 
of the patriot, the hope of regenetaling 
uncivilized nations, extending 
and ameliorating the condition of me 

[ lonr. Pt. ii. speaks of the hope of 
ove, and the hope of a future staie, 
concluding with the episode of ConrM 
and Ellcnure. Conrad was a felon, trane- 
ported to ^cw South Wales, but, tbotwb 
“ a mortj'r to his crimes, was true to mb) 
daughter.” Soon, he says, he shall return 
to the dust from which he was tfl^en ( 

But not, my thttd. With lirCcprMMriawftrc, 

The ImmortAl ties of Nature ttAll expliw i 
Tbeie shuU Ireettt the triumph of docuy, 

When time le o'er, and wonda harp pawed awSB 
Cold iu the duet this perlehed baart Ue, 

But thni which warmed It ouco eban ne?w dtk-e , 
That epark. unborled In t(» mortal biunei. 

With Urlmt light, eternal, and the wmo. 

Shall beam on J'oy’t InlemdiMibte yean, 

Unrriled by darknaee, u n e n a i is id by teerti, _ . 

BIB. 

PleacroreM of lMa«ii;>jaf|ioiu.« 

poom in throe books, by Akensido 
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AR ^ |ttessmre» of imogiAation arise 
ftota Ibe pereeption of gietubaess, wonder- 
fnlaessy or beavAy. The beauty of great- 
nesB-~vrltaea8 the pHeasore of mountain 
Bceaoiyi of asbtonomyt of infinity. The 
pleasure of what is wonderful—witness 
tte dot^ht of Kovelty^ of the revelations 
of sebmee, of tales or fancy. The plea¬ 
sure of beauty, which is always connected 
with txutb—the beauty of colour, shape, 
and so on, in natural objects; the beauty 
of mind and tibie tnoml faculties. Bk. 
ii. contemplates accidental pleasures aris- 
iogfrom contrivance and design, emotion 
ana passion, such as sorrow, pity, terror, 
and indignation. Bk. iii. Morbid ima- 
ginorion the parent of vice; the benefits 
of a well-trained imagination. 

(The first book is by for the best. Aken- 
bide recast his poem in matnrer life, but 
no one thinks he improved it by so doing. 
The first or original cost is the onl}' one 
read, and parts of the first book arc well 
known.) 


Pleasures of Memory, a poem in 
two parts, by Samuel Rogers (1798). The 
first part is restricted to the pleasure of 
memory afforded by the five senses, ns 
that arising from visiting celebrated 

5 >laccs, and that afforded by pictures. 
:*t. K. goes into the pleasures of the 
mind, os imagination, and memory of pabt 
gneft and dangers. The poem concludes 
with the supposition that in the life to 
come this meulby vrill be greatly en¬ 
larged. The episode is this: Florio, a 
young sportsman, accidentally met .luha 
in a grot, and followed her home, svhen 
her a rich sauire, welcomed him 

as his g^est, and talked with delight of 
bit ye^mger days when hawk and hound 
wore his joy of joys. Florio took Julia 
fof ft sail on the uko, but the vessel was 
capsized, and though Julia was saved 
from (he water, she died on being brought 
to shore. It was Florio’s delight to haunt 
thft>plac«8 which Julia firequented: 

HW ehaMi woond die enduntna Memory threw, 
fteham thftt looUMi dw mtBd awl iweeteiw too 

Pt 11. 


^IPl piada a cluster of seven 

w*r8 in the consolation Taurus, and 
nppUed to a cluster of seven celebrated 
conten^iaries. The stare were the 
■even &u^ters of Atlas; Mata, Klectra, 





ifiad 0/ A/sftOiKiriz consisted of 
JJWrilWwhos, Apollonios lEQiodioB, Arsi- 
wSy Hqtser the Toimger, X^roephion, 


andria, in the time of Ptolemy Ihila. 
de^hos. 

The Fteiad of Charlanagne consisted of 
Aleuin, called “Alblnus;" Angilbert, 
colled “Homer;” Adelard, called 
‘•Augustine;” Riculfe, called “ Da- 
imetas ; ” Vamefrid; Kginhard ; and 
Charlemagne himself, who was called 
“ David.” 

The J^'trst French Pleiad (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury) : Ronsard, Joachim du Bcllay, 
Antoine de Baif, Remi-Belleau, Jodelle, 
Ponthns dc Thiard, and the sevontli is 
ciUmr Dorat or Amadis do Jamjm. All 
under Henri III. 

Tha Sccoixd Frewsh Pleiad (seventeenth 
century): Rapin, Commire, Larue, San- 
teuil, Mc^nogc, Dupdrier, and Petit. 

TVe have also our Enqlieh clusters. 
There vere those born in the second half 
of ihc \irtfcnth century: Spenser (1658), 
D^a^ (on(15(;3), Shakespeare and Marlowe 
(iri()(), Ben Jouson (1574), Fletcher 
(1 .j 76), Massinger (1585), Beaumont 
(Fletcher’s colleague) and Ford (15861. 
Besides these, tlicre were Tusser (1516), 
Raleigh (1552), sir Philip Sidney (1554), 
Plnneas Fletcher (1584), Herbert (1693), 
and several others. 

Another duster came a century later: 
Piior (16G4), Swift (1G67), Addison and 
Congreve (1672), Rowe (1673), Farqu- 
har (1678), Young (1684), Gay and Pope 
(1688), Macklin (16901. 

These were bo7'n in the latter half of the 
eighteenth centwy: Shendan (1751), 
Crabbe (1754), Burns (1759). Kogers 
(1763), Wordsworth (1770), Scott (1771), 
Coleridge (1772), Southey (1774), Camj|> 
bell (1777), Mooie (1779), Byron (178^, 
ShcllcynndKeble(1792),andKcatB(1796). 

Butler (1600), Milton (1608), and 
Dryden (1630) came between the first 
and second clusters. Thomson (1700), 
Gray (1717), Collins (1720), Akensido 
(1721), Goldsmith (1728), and Cowjper 
(1731), betAveen the second and the thud. 

Fleonec'tes (4 wL), Cpvetoosness 
personified in The Purme Mamd^ by 
Phincos fletchcr (1683). “ His gold his 
god” ... he “much fears to keep, 
mudi more to lose his lasting.” Fully 
described in canto viii. (Greek, ^teo- 
nektist “covetous.") 

iFleydell {Mr. Patdus), an advocate 
in Bdinbnz;^, shrewd ana witty. Hb 
was at ont time* tha sheriff at EUaii- 
gowan. 

Mr. Dcwaangr VtaydeU iw* a Uwly, 
emdnittn, wlfl, ■ timwiioiirf ibrcwCiai 

aai, eeauSBr ipaslniia » pnawobal bnaalttr telw 
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amtuts but thto ii« cocdd |iUpoir«n > Batordar **•")"% 
«ban « , • ba joltied In UM andent paatlme of Hign 
fbk«.-^ab tr< Scott. Ouf itrannertrv. xuis. (tlma. 
CfOotvalL). 

Pliable, « neighbour of Christian, 
tirhom ho accompanied os far as the 
“ Slough of Despond," when ho turned 
back. — Bunyan, PUijrim's Progress, i. 
,:iG78). 

Pliazit (Sir Paul), a hen-pecked 
husband, who dares not even touch a 
letter addressed to himself till my lady 
has read it drst. His perpetual oath is 
« Gadsbnd! ” lie is such a dolt that lie 
would not believe his own eyes and cars, 
if they bore testimony against his wife's 
fidelity and contincncy. (See Placio, 
p. 773.) 

Samuel Foote [1731-1777] attempted the part of “ sir 
Paul PHanti" but nothlnu could be vrome. Howdvct, tiie 
people lauabud heartily, and tliat ho thouKht was a fuU 
approbatloii iS bts Krot^uo perforiiuuice.—1'. Davlee. 

Lady Pliant, second wife of sir Paul. 
“ She’s handsome, and knows it; is very 
silly, and thinks herself wise; has a 
choleric old husband ” very fond of her, 
bnt whom she rules with spirit, and snubs 
“afore folk." My lady says, “If one 
has once sworn, it is most unchristian, 
inhuman, and obscene that one should 
break it.” Her conduct with Mr. Care¬ 
less is most reprehensible.—Congreve, 
Tlte Dcfuble Dealer (1694). 

Thaw who rrmonihor tha " lady Pliant" of Margaret 
Woffington I171S-X760L will recolloct with pleiuure her 
ahtinaicnl dliicovery of paadon, and her awkwardly ai- 
Mined pnidpry.^T. Davies. 

Pliny (Tla Gemuxn) or “Modem 
Pliny,” Konrad von Gesner of Zurich, 
who wrote Historia Ankmlium, etc. (1516- 
1665). 

Pliny of tbG XSast, T^korija ibn 
Muhammed, sumamed “ Kazwinf,” from 
Kazwin, the place of his birth. He is so 
called by De Sacy (1200-1283). 

Plon-Plon, prince l^apolcon Joseph 
Charles Bonaparte, son of Jerome Bona¬ 
parte by his second wife (the princess 
l^rederica Catherine of Wttrtemberg). 
Plon-plon is a euphonic corruption of 
Omf»f-P/om5 (“fear-bullet”), a nickname 
given to the prince in the Crimean war 
(1854-6). 

Plomisll, plasterer. Bleeding-heart 
Toni. He was a smooth-cheeked, fresh- 
CQkmred, suidy-whiskered man of 30. 


ume-WAttiened. ue generauy chimed m 
cohvenation by echoing the words of ihe 
person quaking. , Thus, if Mrs. Plomish 
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said to a visitor, “ICtpi Dorrit dnriRi'is 
let him knowr” he would chime 
“Dursn’t let mm know,” “Me and 
Plomish says, * Hot.Miss Dorrit?”’ 
Plomish repeated after his wite, “Hoi 
Miss Dorrit.” “Can you employ Miss 
Dorrit?” Plomish repeated as aa^echo, 
“Employ Miss Domt?” (See i*ATnjt, 
p. 754.) 

Mrs. Plornisb, the plasterer’s wife. A 
young woman, somewhat, slatternly in 
herself and her belongingsi and draped 
by care and poverty already into wrinkles. 
She generally began her sentences yrith, 
“ Well, not to deceive you.” Thus: “ Is 
Mr. Plomish at home ? ” “ Well, sir, not 
to deceive you, he's gone to look for a 
job.” “Well, not to deceive you, 
ma’am, I take it kindly of you.”—C. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit (1857). 

Plotting; Parlour ( The). At Whit¬ 
tington, near Scorsdale, m Derbyshire, is 
a farm-house where the earl of Devon¬ 
shire (Cavendish), the earl of Danby 
(Osborne), and baron Dclamer (Booth) 
concerted the Bcvolution. The room in 
which they met is called “ The Plotting 
Parlour.” 

Where ScanKlale'a cllffii the swelling pastutei bound, 

. . . there let the fanner bail 

The Nicred orchard which eiiibowera hli gate. 

And shew to itraiigcn, paastrig down tbei^, * 
Where Cav'ndUh, Uootn, and Osborne sate 
When, bursting flrom tbolr conntry’s chain, . . . 

They planned for freedom this her nobleet rdgn. 

Akeuside, Otto, XVIU. r. S (1767). 

Plotwoll (Mrs.), in Mrs. Centlivre’s 
drama 27ie Beaus Duel (1703). 

Plousina, called Heb§, endowed by 
the fairy Anguilletta with the gii^ of 
wit, beauty, and wealth. Hebfi still felt 
she lacked something, and the fairy told 
her it was love. Presently came to her 
father’s court a young prince named 
Atimir, the two fell in Ipve with each 
other, and the day of their marria^^ 
was fixed. In the interval, Atimir fell 
in love with Hebfi’s elder sister Iberia; 
and Hebfi, in her grief, was sent to the 
Peaceable Island, where she fell in love 
with the raling prince, and married 
him. After a time, Atimir and Iherii^ 
with Hebfi and her husband, met at the 
palace of the ladies* father, when tlm 
love between Atimir and Heb6 xe>* 
vived. A duel was fought between the 
young princes, in which Atimirwas glai% 
and the prince of the Peaceable lalaada 
was severely wounded, fiebd, com’ 


were tnnsfozined into two trees 
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POCKET, 


V«lMnn»<**~^Coiiitesse K’Annoy, Fairy 
ibtn (“ Angttillotta,” 1682). 

Plowman tibe dreamer, who, 

fhlHng Asleep on we Malvern Hills, 
Worcestershire, saw in a vision pictures 
of ^e corraptionB of society, and par¬ 
ticularly of the avkrice and wantonness 
of tile clergy. This supposed vision is 
formed into a poetical satire of great 
vigour, imey, and humour. It is divided 
into twenty parts, each ppt being called 
a passus or separate vision.—William 

5 or Bobertl Langland, The Vision of Piers 
bowman (1862). 


PllUUdamas {Mr. Peter), grocer.— 
Sir W. Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George II.). 

Plume (Caj7toui), a gentleman and 
an officer. He is in love with Sylvia a 
wealthy heiress, and^ when ho marries her, 
gives up bis commission.—G. Farquhar, 
The Reervitinq Officer (1705). 

PLummer (Caleb), a little old toy- 
maker, in the employ of Gruff and 
Tackleton, toy merchants. He was 
spare, grey-haired, and very poor. It 
was pride “ to go as close to Natur’ 
in his toys as he could for the money.” 
Caleb Plummer had a blind daughter, 
who'assisted him in toy-making, and 
whom he brought up under the belief 
that he himself was young, handsome, 
and well off, and that the house they 
lived in was sumptuously furnished and 
quite magnificent. Every calamity he 
smoothed over, every unkind remafk of 
their snarling employer he called a merry 
jest: so that the ^or blind girl lived in a 
castle of the air, *'a bright little world 
of her own.” When merry or puzzled, 
Caleb used to sing something about “ a 
sparkling bowl.” 

It would Iwvo daddenod tSe heart of that Inimitable 
creation^Cbarieii DIckeni, "Caleb Plummer.'*—Lord W. 
Lenooik, CkMHtta. U. 

BsrtAa Plummer, the blind daughter of 
tiie toy-maker, who fancied her poor old 
father was a young fop, that the sack he 
threw across his shouldeiB was a hand¬ 
some blue great-coat, and that their 
wooden house was a palace. She was in 
love with Tackleton, the toy merchant, 
Whom she tiiought to be a handsome 
young prince; and when she heard that 
w was about to many May Fielding, 
she drooped and was like to die. She 
was then disillusioned, heard the real 
nets, and said, ** Why, oh, why did you 
deceive me thus? my did you fiU 
my heart so full, snd men come like 


death, and tear away the objects of mj 
love?” However, her love for her father 
was not lessened, and she declared that 
the knowledge of the truth was “ sight 
restored.” “It is my sight,” she cried. 
“Hitherto I have b^n Blind, out now 
my eyes are open. I never knew my 
father before, snd might have died with¬ 
out ever having known him truly,” 

F^wird Plummer, son of the toy-maker, 
and brother of the blind girl. He was 
engaged from boyhood to Slay Fielding, 
went to South America, and returned to 
marry her; but, hearing of her engage¬ 
ment to Tackleton the toy merchant, 
he assumed the disguise of a deaf old 
man, to ascertain whether she loved 
Tackleton or not. Being satisfied that 
her heart was still his own, he married 
her, and Tackleton made them a present 
of the wedding-cake which he had 
ordered for himself.—C. Dickens, The 
Cricket on the Hearth (1846), 

Flush. (John), any gorgeous footman, 
conspicuous for bis plush breeches and 
rainbow colours. 


Plutarch (The Modern), Vayer, bom 
at Paris. His name in full was Francis 
Vayer de la Mothe (1586-1672). 

Pluto, the god of hadCs. 

Brotht'n, be of good cliMr, fei this nl^t we ihall aqi 
witli Pluto.— LeeiuiLis, To tho Ihroo Hundred at Thor- 
mopylto. 

Plutus, the god of wealth .—Classic 
Mythology. 

Within B heart, denrer than Plutinf mine, 
8h,d(e''|ieiire, Jtdino Omar, act tr. A 8 (1807). 

Plymouth Cloak (A), a cane, a 
cudgel. So called, soys Bay, because 
we use a staff in cuerpo, but not when we 
wear a cloak.” 


Vetlbom. How, dog? {KaMng hU cudgel.) 
TajitcaU. Advknre your PI}mouth cloak. 

There dwells, and within call, it It please }our wontalp, 
A potent monarch, called the con.tiiblc, 

Tl'at doth rommand a biUidel, called the stocks. 
Massinger, A Jfeto Wag to Pag Old Oebti, 1.1 (16!I8). 

Po (Tom), a ghost, (Welsh, bo, “a 
hobgoblin.”) 

He now would pans for spirit Po 

& Butler, ffudlbrat, lU. 1 (1678). 


Pocahontas/ daughter of Powhatan, 
an Indian chief of Virginia, who rescued 
captain John Smith when hor father was 
on the point of killing him. She subset 
quently married John Rolfe, and was 
baptized under the name of Rebecca 
(1595-1617).— Old* and Hew London, it. 
481 (1876). 


Pochet (Madame), the French “ Mrs. 
Gamp.”—^Henri Monni^. 
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Poohi IDttOa'xi {'^ths penmilcst*'), 
ISotbeltiiliaoBcall M^iTnilma I. emperor 
^ Gbmaay ( 1458 , 1488 > 1519 }. 

Pociket (Mr. MaJtthew)^ a real scholar, 
eftttcated at Harrow, and an honour-man 
at CSiUpbnd|;o, bat, ba\ mg married } oun^;, 
he hod to take up we callmt; of grinder ” 
and literary fag for a li\ing. Mr. 
Pocket, when annoyed, used to rim his 
two bauds into his hair, and sttired as if 
ha intended to lift himself by it. llis 
hoiute was a hopeless muddle, the best 
meals and chief expense bom" in the 
kitchen. Pip w as placed under the ch irge 
of this gentleman 

JUr$, Pocket (liilindtt), diughlcr of a 
City knight, brought up to he in om i- 
mental nonontiU, lulpUss, ‘•hiftli'-s, ind 
useless She was Uie mol her it light 
children, whom sIio allon ed to ‘ tniiiblc 
up” os best ^ 10 % could, undir ih< ohirw,e 
or her maid Impson, Iltrlm-jlun I, win 
was a poor gentleman, found hie i \tr> 
uphill work. 

J/tiberf Pot let. son ol Mr MitHiew 
Pocket, and an insurir of sliips lie w w 
a frank, c 1 "^ Mimg i mn, htliL and husk, 
but not muscular J lu re u is nothing 
mean or seen In r about him lit ^^as 
Mondirfullj hopiful, but lud m t the 
slnif to push bis uaa into lU ilth lie 
was tall slim, ind pale, had a Imgiior 
which showed it'^elf e\ cn m Ins briskutss , 
was most annabU, cbccrinl, and lom- 
mumcatne. He eilUd Pip “Handel,” 
because Pip hul been a blacksmith, and 
Handel opmposed a piece of it Ubic en¬ 
titled The JJaimoniou!> Jt^atKsmUh. Pip 
helped him to a partnership in in agency 
husinebs. 

Sarah Pocket, sibterof Matthew Pocket, 
alittle dry, brown, co-rugnted old woman, 
with a small fate that might haic been 
made of walnut-shell, and a large month 
like a cats without the whiskers—G. 
Pickens, Oruit Expectatwns (IdbO). 

Podgers (27ie), licksnittlcs of the 
great.—Holungshead, Ihe bnthpl(n,e 
of Podgera, 

Podsnap (Mr.), “a toe, too smiling 
large man witli a fatal freshness on him.” 
Sir. Podsnapnas “two little light-coloured 
wiry srings, one on either side ot his 
doe bald nead, looking as like his hair- 
braahee as bis hmr.” On bis forehead 
aM generally “ little r^ beads,” and he 
weats *'a large allowance of crumpled 
shirt-collar up behmd.” 

ifrt. Podaiapt a “ fine woman for pro- 
faUtw Qnm : quantity of bone, neck and 


nostrils like a roekingWhom, hmd lesk 
turns, and majestic h^-drest in wh^ 
Podsnap has hung golden ofFerings*” 
Oeorgtana Podai^, daughter o£ the 
above; called by her ihther the yontig 
person.” She is a harmless, ioofiSnasiiw 

g irl, “ always trying to hide her ribows**' 
eorgiana adores Mrs. Lammle, and when 
Mr. Laramie ines to marry 
to Mr. Fledgeby, Mrs. Lammle induoss 
Mr. Twcmlow to speak to the fathex and 
warn him agamst the connection. 

It miynot be wlu tOo sospel ucordlncto PodMMaqmy. 

but It hu been tbe truth tliu e the foundatuM or 
the utuvene were laid.—C Dlckene, Owe Mutual JMtn* 
(1864) 

Poem in SCarble (A), the Taj, a. 
mausoleum of wbito marble, raised ra 
Agra by rimh Jehtm, to his favourite 
shahrina Moomtaz-i-Mahul, who died m 
(hildbirth of her eighth child. It is also 
called “ Ihe Marble Queen of Sorrow.” 

Poet (I7ie Qm/er), Bernard Barttns 
(17dl-lS4')). 

Poet Sire of Italy, Alighieri Paotd 
(126)-132]). 

Poet Squab. John Dryden was so 
called bi tilt earl of Uoihcster, on account 
of bis corpulence (Ibll-lTul). 

Poet of France (The), Pierre Bon* 
Bard(l.i2t-ri8j) 

Poet of Poets, Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(1792-1822). 

Poet of tlie Poor, the Ber. Geoige 

Crabbo (1754-1832). 

Poets (2Vj9i^noco/). EdmnndSMah 
ser is so c^lod on his monument in Wot- 
minuter Abbey (155^-1 •)<)«) 

Prtnee of Spanish Poets, Garciloso de la 
Yega; so ^led by Cervantds (16(18-16^). 

Poets of Ungland (not alive io 
1881). , _ 
Addison, Beaumont, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, (Bums), Butler, Bmos^ 
Campbell, Chatterton, Chavcbb, Ciolluis, 
Concrete, Cowley, (3owper,Cfabbe, Dray¬ 
ton, Drj den • Fletcher F^d, Gay, GtolA- 
Amith, Gray, Mrs. Hemans, Herbert, 
Hcrnck, Hood, Ben Jonsou! Keats. 
Keble, Marlowe. Marvel, Massu^r! 
Mii-ro^, Moore* Pope* iVior, JSowe, 
(Scott), Shakbsfbabb, Shelley ! Shea- 
stone, Sonthey, SriBBSBB, ihomstei. 
Waller, Wofdswortb! FbtM^. With many 
others ot lees celebnty. 

(Those ia capitals are fixst-class poets ; 

those in Boman type seeond-ola^ thf 
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botlr of ^hieli have ( after the name; 
tlxose «r itelkts are third-Qlaae po^; the 
twe in brackets are Scotdi.) 


foots' Qomor, ia the south transept 
of Weatmi&ster Abbey. No one kno^rs 
who christened the comer thus. With 
poete ate dirines, philosophers, actors, 
novelUts, architects, and critics. It would 
^ve been a glorious thing indeed if the 
comer had been set apart for England’s 
poets. Bnt adas! the deans of Westminster 
made a market of the wall, and hence, as 
a memorial of British poets, it is almost 
a eaaricatore. Where is the record of 
Byron, Ford, Hemans, Keats, Eeblc. 
Marlowe, Massinger, Pope, Shelley V 
Where of E, B. Browning, Bums, Chat- 
tertOQ, Collins, Congreve, Cowper, Crabbe, 
Cower, llcrbert, Herrick, Hood, Marvel, 
T. Moore, Scott, Shenstone, Southey, 
and Waller? 

The comer ” contains a bust, statue, 
tablet, or monument to five of our first- 
rate poets: viz., Chaucer (140U), 
Dtyden (1700), Milton (1074), Shake- 
apeaie (lGt6), and Spenser (1508); and 
some seventeen oE second or third class 
merit, as Addison, Beaumont (none to 
Fletcher), S. Butler, Campbell, Cowley, 
Cumberland, Drayton, Gay, Gray, Gold- 
smitb) Ben Jonaon, Macaulay, Prior (a 
most preposterous affair), Uowe, Sheri¬ 
dan, Thomson, and Wordsworth. And 
also to such Tiiiserablc poetasters n<i 
Davenant (“ Oh ! rare sir William Dave- 
nantl”), Mason, and Shadwell. Trul^, 
uur Valhalla is almost a satire on our 
taste and judgment. 

Dryden’s monument was erected 
by Sheilield duke of Buckingham. 
Wordsworth’s statue was erected by a 
public subscription. 

Ifoets of Licentious Verses, 
Uephantis, a poetess spoken of by 
Mdmal, Epigramnuxta, xii. 43. 

Anthony Coraccio of Italy (1G.30-17U2). 

Pietro Aretino, an Italian of Arezzo 
(1492-1667). 


footoy {The Father of)j Orpheus (2 
of ’Thrace. 

Fixther of j^ioh Poetry^ Jakob Maer- 
Iwat; also called “The Father of Flemish 
i'oetiy*’ (1236-1300). 

Ftmer of Emilia Poetry. Geoffrey 

eshawer 

<tf Epic Poetryy Homer. 

Rldiatidwti to Homor, and pndtet* toe 
Br-**" "?? «•» toro* hmeun wlitefc ora mifawl to tte 
spie p<MUy.>air W. Stott 

—- Prose. Pope advised 


Wycherly “to convert his poetry into 
prose.” 

Po'enram {Elijah), one of the “master 
minds'^ of America, and a member of 
congress. He was possessed wi& the 
idea that there was a settled oppoairion 
in the British mind against the institu¬ 
tions of hia “free enlightened country," 
—C. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewii {li4i), 

Foindor (George), a city officer.—Sir 
W. Scott, Jieart of Midlothian (time, 
George II.). 

Poins, a companion of sir John Fal« 
staff.—Shakespeare, 1 and 2 Henry IV*. 
(1697, 1598), 

The clirotiiclce of that dav contain accounts of inonr a 
mad iiraiik which poctf WartuSOt, AddUon't 
plnynl , , . the lawless freaks of Uie madcap pttoco 

and I*ohu.—Thockci'ojr. 

Ft>int a Moral or Adorn a Tale. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Vanity of Human 
IVts/tcs (1741>), speaking of Charles XII. 
of Sweden, says: 

He I<>ft the nnmn, at which the world grew iNdOi 
To point a ino) al or odoi n a tale. 

Juvenal said of Hannibal: “Go, 
madman ; hurry over the savage Alps, to 
plca'^e the sclioolboys, and become their 
buhject of declamation.” 

Poison. It is said that Mithridat^ 
VI., surnamed “the Great,” had so forti- 
fied his constitution, that poisons had no 
liaiiofii] clFcct on him (B.C. 131, 120-63). 

Poison-Detoctors. Opal turns pale, 
and Venetian glass shivers at the ap- 
pr<>.ach of poison. Peacocks ruffie their 
feat ill-rs at the sight of poison; and if 
poison is put into a liquid contained in to 
cup of rhinoceros’s horn, the liquid vriU 
rfiToTvescc, No one could pass wiiii 
poison the horn gate of Gundofbrus. 
Nourgehan had a bracelet, the stones of 
which seemed agitated when poison 
approached the wearer. ^ Aladdin’s la^ 
was u preservative against every evil. 
The sign of the cross in the Middle Agcto 
was looked upon as a poison-detector. 
(See WABNXMOr-GiVKRS.) 

Poison of B3iaibar. By this is 
meant the poison put into a leg of muttoA 
by Zainab, a Jewess, to kill Mahomet 
while he was in the citadel of Kha'Biar. 
Mahomet partook of the mutton, a^ 
suffered from the poison all through life. 

Poisoners (flftret). 

1. Of Ancient Pomes Loensta, ot- 
ployed by Agrippi'nu to poison he# 
the emperor Clauaius# Ner# 
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11 ^ eanifd dovna “tih/» blood-^iited 
attpum.*'—Spenser, Fairy Queen, v. 2 

um). 

Uwon coaj^ures that “Pollente” is 
intend^ fhx Charles IX. of France, and 
bU groom “ Gaizor ” (he says) means tlm 
doke of G«dse, noted for the ]mrt he took 
in tiie St. Bartholomew Massacre. 

Polly, daughter of Pcachutn. A 
pretty ffirl| who really loved captain 
Msi^eatb, married him, and remained 
<aithfid eren when he disclaimed her. 
■'^on tlie reprieve arrived, “ the cajhain” 
confessed has marriage, and vowed to 
abide by Polly for the rest of his life.— 
X Gay, The Beggar'e Opera (1727). 

This obameter has led to the peerage 
three actresses: Miss Fenton (duchess of 
Bolton), Miss Bolton (lady Thurlwe), and 
Miss Stephens (countess of Essex), 

Mrs. V„ Mathews says of Miss Fenton 
(1708-1760): 

Both Ity dngmR And Acting, the Impreidon she miule In 
"I’oUjr" WAS nio4 powerfal . . . Not n print shop or 
fikn-cliop but oxlilliitcd her bandsome lu her 

** PoUy'a" costume, which jiOMMed All the charAih-ristic 
gtmnlidty of the modern quokeress, without one mere- 
tzmous ornuiient. 


Folo'niUS, a garrulous old ehnmhor- 
lain of Denmark, and father of Laer'tCs 
and Ophelia; conceited, politic, and a 
courtier. Polonius conceals himself, to 
overhear what Hamlet says to his mother, 
and, making some unavoidable noise, 
startles the prince, who, thinking it is 
the king concealed, rushes blindly on 
the intruder, and kills him ; but finds too 
late he has killed the chamberlain, and 
not Claudius as he hoped and expected. 
—Shakespeare, Hamlet (1596). 

Poloniitt It a man bred In eourtt, exercl cd in biistne<>t, 
Btored wUh obiervatloiK. confident of hb kiiowleito, 
proud of hit aloqueuee, and decUulng to dotuge.—Ur. 
Johnton. 

It was the great part of William Mynitt 
(1710-1763). 

Soon altar Muaden retired from the ttoge. an admirer 
met him in Covent Oarden. It wai a wet day. and each 
oMTled an umbrella, the gentieiiian’t wat an expentite 
tllli one, and ^oc't an old gingham. “So hare left 
Oiettoge, . . . and 'Polonlut,' 'Jemmy Jumiit,' 'Old 


and 'Polonlut,' 'Jemmy 


Dohiton,’ and a docen othert hare left the world with 
yottt 1 with you’d gtM me tome trtSe by wap of memoriol, 
Mundenl” ''TriSe, idrl I'fatth, dr. I’ve got nothing, 
m hold, yet, egad, tuppoae wo eicfaange umbrellas."— 
XweatrfaM dneodetet. 

Folwarth (Alick), a servant of 
Waverley’s.—Sir W. Scott, Waverley 
(time, George II.). 

3Polyole'to8 (in Latin Folydetus), a 
"•♦nary of Sicyon, who drew up a canon 
of the propoitidns of the several parts of 
W human body: as, twice round the 
■BttBb it <mce round the wrist; twice 


zonnd the wrist is once round the neck {: 
twice round the neck is once round the 
waist; once round the fist is the length 
of the foot; the two arras extended is 
the height of the bodv; six Umes the 
length of the foot, or eighteen thumbs, is 
also the height of the body. 

Again, the thumb, the longest toe, 
and tlio nose should all be of we same 
length. The index finger should mear- 
sure the breadth of the hand and foot, 
and twice the breadth should give the 
length, llie hand, tlie foot, and the 
face should all be the same length. The 
nose should be onc-tbird of the face; 
and, of course, the thumbs should be 
one-third the length of the hand. Gerard 
do Lairessc has given the exact measure¬ 
ments of every part of the human fi^te, 
according to the famous statues of An- 
tinous,” “Apollo Belvidere,” "Hcr- 
culfis,” and “ Venus de Medici.” 

Polycratea (l syL), tj^Tont of 
Samos. He was so fortunate in every¬ 
thing, that Am'nsis king of Kg}'pt ad/- 
vised him to part with sumeUiing he 
highly prized. Whereupon, Polycratfis 
threw into the sea an engraved gem 
extraordinary value. A few days after¬ 
wards, a fish was presented to the tyrant, 
in wliich this very gem was found. 
Amasis now renounced all friendship 
with him, as a man doomed by the gods; 
and not long after tliis, a satrap, having 
entrapped the too fortunate despot, pat 
him to doafh by crucifixion. (See Fisa 
ANi» THE RiNti.) — Herodotus, iii. 40. 

Polyd'amas, a 'fhcssalian athlete of 
enormous strength. He is said to have 
killed an angry lion, to have held by the 
heels a raging bull and thrown it he]i>- 
less at his feet, to have stopitcd a chariot 
in full career, etc. One d.ay, he attempted 
to sustain a falling rock, but was kuled 
and buried b)' the huge mass. 

Milo carried a bull, four years old, on 
his shoulders through the stadium at 
Olympia; he also arrebted a chariot in 
full career. One day, tearing asunder a 
pine tree, the two parts, rebounding, 
caught his hands and held him fast, in 
which state he was devoured by wolves. 

Polydore (3 syl.), the name by which 
Belarius called prince Guiderius, while 
he lived in a cave in the Welsh moun¬ 
tains. His brother, prince ArviiHgus, 
went by the name of Cadwal.—Shake¬ 
speare, Cyn^line\lG06), 

Pd'ydore (8 sv^), brother of general 
Menmon, beloved by the princess Colis* 
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■Mer of AotoMx kittg of P»{^o8.—Beau- 
aoojit oad fletehior, The Mad Ltmr 
< 1618 ). 

PoTwIiaro (Lord), son of lord Acasto, 
«ad VAstalio’a younger brother. He 
Ohtertuined a base passion for his father’s 
ward Monimia “the orphan,” and, making 
use of the si^al (“ three soft t^s upon 
the chamber door ”) in be used by Castalio, 
to whom she was privately married, in¬ 
duced his wanton love, Monimia sup- 
IKksmg him to bo her husband. When, 
next My, he discovered that Monimia was 
actually monied to Casta! lo, ho was 
horrUiM, and provoked a quarrel with his 
brother ; but as soon ns Castalio drew his 
sword, he ran upon it and was killed.— 
Thomas Otway, 7Aa Orjphan (lOW)). 

JPol^ydftrc (3 si/L), a oomraile of Ernest 
■of Otranto (page of prinro Tanerod ).—bit 
W. Scott, Count Robert oj Tans (time, 
Sofus). 

Polyglot {Ti/natiui), the inastcr of 
seventeen languages, and tutor of Charles 
ICusiace (aged 24). Very learned, very 
i^orant of human life ; most strict os a 
disciplinarian, but tender-hearted as a 

f irl. His pupil has married clandcslincly, 
ut Potyglot ofiers himselt voluntarily to 
he the scapegoat of the >oung couple, 
and he brings them off triumphantly.— 
J. Poole, The Scapegoat, 

Fol^glott (A WalAmg), cardinal Mez- 
sofanti, ^who knew fift>-eight different 
languages (1774-1819). 

Folyolblon (the ** greatly olessed"), 
by Micnael Drayton, m thirty parts, 
called “songs.” It is a topographi¬ 
cal description of England, bong 
i. The landing of Brute. Song ii. 
Dorsetshire, and the adventures of sir 
Bevis of Southampton. Song ill. So¬ 
merset. Song iv. Contention of the 
sivers of Engund and Wales respecting 
Lundy—to which country it belonged. 
Song ▼. Sabnna, as arbiter, decides that 
it is “allied alike both to England and 
Wales;” Merlin, and Miltord Haven. 
Song vi. The salmon and beavor of Tivy; 
the tale of Sabrina; the druids and 
bards. Song vii. Hereford. Song viii. 
Conquest of Britain by the Eomaus and 
Saxons. Song ix. Wales. Song 
X. Merlin’s prophecies; Winifred’s well; 
def^ioeoft}ie“taleofBrute” (1612). Song 
xL Cheshire; the religious Saxon kings. 
Song acii. Snropshire^d Staffordshire ; 
tlm Ibxxm, ^aihiot kings; and Guy of 
'Wafitifik. ^np xiii. wamick; Guy of 
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Warwick concluded. Simg xir. Glou« 
cestersbire. Song xv. Tm marriage e€ 
Isis and Thame. Song xvi. The Bomm 
roads and Saxon kingdoms. Songxvfi. 
Surrey and Sussex; the'sovereigns of 
England from William to Elizabeth. 
Songxviii. Kent; England's great gene¬ 
rals and Bcorcaptains q 818). l^ong xix» 
Essex and Suffolk; Engli^%uivigaton. 
'Song XX. Norfolk. Song xxi. C^- 
bridge and Ely. Song xxii. BuoluKg- 
bamshire, and England’s iutestinaliattl^. 
Song xxiii, Northamptonshire. Song 
xxiv. Rutlandshire; and the BriUsh 
. saints. Song xxv. Lincolnshire. Song 
x.cvi. Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire; with the stoty of Robin 
Hood. Song xxvii. Lancashire and the 
Iile of Sian. Song xxviii. YorksUie* 
Song xxix, Northumberland, ^ng xTt-ic. 
Cumberland (1622). 

PorypLonie (3 syl), a gigantic 
C 3 ’clopSi ol Sicilj’, who fed on h innan 
flesh. When Ulysses, on his return fKon. 
Troy, was driven to this island, he and 
twelve of his companions were seized 
by Polyiihcme, and confined in his cave, 
that he might devour two daily for Ids 
dinner. Ulysses made the giant drunk, 
and, when he lay down to sleep, bored 
out his one eye. Roused by the pain, 
the monster tried to catch his tormentors; 
but Ub'-sscs and his surviving com¬ 
panions made their escape by cUnging ta 
the bellies of the sheep and rams wnen 
they were let out to pasture (Odyssey, ix.), 

Ihcre is n Basque legend told of 
giant Tartoro, who caught a young man 
m his snares, and confined him m his 
cave for dessert. Wben, however, Tar- 
taro fell asleep, the young man made 
the giant’s spit red hot, bored out his one 
eye, and then made his escape by fixin g- 
the bell of tlie bell-ram round his neck, 
and a sheep-skin over his back. Taitaro 
seized the skin, and the man, leaving it 
behind, made off .—Sasqm Legends. 

A very similar adventure forms the 
tale of Siudbad’s third voyage, in the 
Arodnan Nights, He was shipwrecked 
on a strange island, and ^tered, with, 
his companions, a sort of palace. At 
nightfall, a one-eyed giant entered, and 
ate one of them for supper, and ano&er 
for breakfast next morning. This went 
on for a day or two, when Sindbad boted 
out the pant’s one eye witii a dtazTsd 
olive Stake. The giant tried in vaia to 
catch bis tormentoxs, but they laa to 
thdr rafts; sad Smdbad, vdlb itst^ 
others, contrived to esm^ 
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will drink before they enter paradise. 
Tnic water is whiter Hian milk, and more 
fragrant than musk. 

!Po'll©llt "Wind (7h«), the west wind, 
or wind from the sunset. Lev'ant is the 
cast wind, or wind from the sunrise. 


Forth ni«U thr Tivnnt and the Ponent wlndi 

Milton, Paraiiu iMt, a. 704 {16GS). 


Pongo, a cross between “ a land-tiger 
and a t.ea-sliark.” This terrible monster 
devastated Sicily, but was slain by the 
tliroe sons <tf St. George.—R. Johnson, 
The Siten Champions^ etc. (1617), 


Ponoc'rates (4 syZ.), the tutor of 
Gargantua.—Kabelius, Gargantua (16.S3}. 


Pona Asino'rum (“ the assef 
hrUiqe")i the fifth proposition bk. i. 
of Euclid’s Ete'MWts, too difficult for 
“ asses ’* or stupid boys to get over. 


Pontius Pilate’s Body-Guard, 
the Ist Foot Regiment In Picardy the 
Frencli officers wanted to make out that 
they were the seniors, and, to carry their 
point, vaunted that they were on duty 
on the night of the Crucifixion. The 
colonel of the Iht Foot replied, “If we 
had been on guard, we should not have 
slept at our posts " (see Matt, sxviii. 13). 


Pontoya (Stephen), a veteran in sir 
Hugo de Ijaey's troop.—Sir \V. Scott, 
The Betrothid (time, Ilenry 11,). 


Pony (Mr. Garland's), Whisker 


Poolp (I syl.), in Dorsetshire; once 
“ a young and lusty sea-born lass,” 
courted by great Albion, who had by 
her three children, Brunksey, Fursey, 
and [St.] licllen. Thetis was indicant 
that one of her virgin train should be 
guilty of such indiscretion; and, to pro¬ 
tect nis children from her fury, Albion 
placed them in tlie bosom of Foolc, and 
then threw his arms around them.—M. 
Drayton, Polyulbion, ii. (1612), 


Poor (rather of the), Bernard Gilpin 
(1617-158J). 

Poor Gentleman (The), a comedy 
by George Colmon the younger (1802). 
**The poor gentleman'^ is lieutenant 
Worthington, discharged from the army 
on. half-pay, because bis arm had been 
croriied by a shell in storming Gibraltar. 
On bis half-pay he h^ to support him- 
bis ^tighter Emily, an olfl corporal, 
«nd a maiden sister-in-law. Having put 
hill pAuie to a bill for £600, bis friend 


died without effecting an ineuianee, and 
the lieutenant was ewed upon for pay¬ 
ment. Imprisonment would have fol¬ 
lowed if sir Robert Bramble bad not 
most generously paid the inoney. With 
this piece of good fortune came another— 
the marriage of bis daughter Emily fo 
Frederick Bramble, nephew and hem of 
the rich baronet. 

Poor Jolm, a hake dried and salted. 

Til well tbou art not fish; if thou hadit (Omil thoa 
hndst been Four Jobu.—fihakeipeiire, Jfomw and fUUtk 
Mt 1. ac. 1 (1S87). 

Poor Bichard, the pseudonym of 
Benjamin Franklin, under which he 
issued a series of almanacs, whioh<-he 
made the medium of teaching thrift, 
temperance, Order, cleanliness, chastity, 
forgiveness, and so on. The maxims or 
precepts of these almanacs generally end 
with the words, “as poor Richard says” 
(begun in 1732). 

Poor Robin« riie pseudonym of 
Robert Herrick the poet, under which he 
issued a scries of almanacs (begun in 
1661). 

Poor as Lazarus, that is, the beg¬ 
gar Lazarus, iu the parable of Divfo and 
Lazarus (LuAe xvi, 19-31), 

Pope ( Tb drink like a). BenedictTXII. 
was an enormous eater, and such a huge 
wine-drinker that he gave rise to the 
Bacchanalian expression, Bibamus papa- 
liter. 

Pope Changing His Name. Peter 
Ilogsmouth, or, os he is sometimes called, 
Peter di Porca, was the first pope to 
change his name. He called himsblf 
Sergius II. (844-847). Some say he 
thought it arrogant to be called Peter II. 

Pope-Fig-lands, protestant coun¬ 
tries. The Gaillardets, being shown the 
pope’s image, said, “ A fig for the pope!*^ 
whereupon their whole island was put to 
the sword, and the name changed to 
Popc-fig-land, the people being called 
“ Pope-figs.”—Rabeuis, Panic^thtet, tv. 
45 (1545). 

The allusion is to the kingdom of 
Navarre, once protestant; hut in 16lS^ 
it was subjected to Ferdinand the Catho¬ 
lic. 

Pope-Figs, Protestants. The same 
was given to the Gaillardets, fox laywg, 
“ A ng for the pope 1” 

XhvrvnviMdettflMitvriMwSabiTattollMFiptflBat' 
lor tariw "A fii for tb* p^VtaMO* r antMViriMf’ 
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POPE JOAU. 

, ■». ... y i. .. . .I 

KADI* IKK*«i«tel>ei prauiiMr. I>at vmr mu th» 4«vl| 
wm M it^ Amoh. a»4 ptnaniKl wlUi Iiail. 

tUitiMt iMatus, wul HU quuUiv oC^woet in pualAunent of 
tut ibk at tMr |y. 

Pope JToazi, between Leo IV. and 
BenAwot III., and called John [YIll.]. 

aublect of tills scandalotui storv was 
an English girt, educated at Cologne, 
who mt her borne in man’s disguise 
wi& her lover (the monk Folda), and 
went to Athens, where she studied law. 
She went to Rome and studied theology, 
earning so great a reputation that, at the 
death of Leo IV., she was chosen hia 
SQBcesBor. Her sex was discovered by 
the birth of a child while she was going 
to the Lateran Basilica, between tlie 
Coliseum and the church of St. Cle¬ 
ment. Pope Joan died, and was buried, 
without honours, after a pontificate of 
two years and five months (853-856).— 
Marianus Scotus (who died 1086). 

'Ihe story is given most fnlly by 
Martinus Polonus, confessor to Gregory 
X,, and the tale was ^ncrally believed 
till the Reformation. There is a German 
miracle-play on the subject, called The 
Canonization of Pope Joan (1480). David 
Blondel, a Calvinist divine, has written a 
book to confute the tale. * 

The following note contains the chief 
poiifts of interest:— 

Anastasias the librarian, is the first to 
mention such a pope, a.d. 886, or thirty 
years after the death of Joan. 

Harianus Scotus, in his Chronicle, says 
she reigned two years five months and 
foxir days (853-865). Scotus died 1086. 

Sigebert de Gemblours, in his Chronicle, 
repeats the same story (1112). 

Otto of Freisiugen and Gutfrid of Vi¬ 
terbo both mention her in their histories. 

Martin Polonus gives a very full ac¬ 
count of the matter. He says she went 
by the name of John Anglns, and was 
bom at Metz, of English parents. While 
«^a was pope, she was prematurely de¬ 
livered of a child in the street “ between 
the (^olisenm and St. Clement’s Omreh.” 

William Ocham alludes to the story. 

^omas de Elmham repeats it (1422). 

John Hubs tells us her baptismal name 
Was not Joan bat Agnes. 

Others insist that her name was GU- 
berta, 

w the Amalit Augustani (1185), we 
toM her papal name was John VIII., 
*hd that she it was who consecrated 
Lonis IJ. of Fnmce. 

' T A^mmts in favonr of the aUi^tion 
ate given by Spanbeim, Bsea^, ds Papa 


POPISH PLOT. _ 

FeeminOt il. 677 ; in Lenfunt, Hiatoire db 
la Papeaae Jeanne^ 

Argnments against the allegation are 
gi%'en by Allatius or Allatus, Oonfutatio 
Fabalas de Johanna Papissa; and in 
Lequien, Ortens Chnsttanus, iii, 777, 

Argnments on both sides are given lu 
Cunningham’s translation of Qeiseler, 
/.ehrbuch, ii. 21, 22; and in La Bayle's 
JDictionnaire, iii., art. Papisse.” 

Gibbon says, “Two protestonte, 
Blondel and Bayle, hare annihilated the 
female pope; but the expression is CON 
tainly too strong, and even Mosheim is 
more than half inclined to believe there 
really i^i^as such a person.” 

Pope of Philosophy, Aristotle 

(n.G. 384-322). 


Popes {Titles assumed by). “Uni¬ 
versal Bishop,” prior to Gregory the 
Great. Gregory me Great adopts the 
style of “ Servus Scrvonim ” (591). 

Martin IV. was addressed as “the 
lamb of God which takest away the sins 
of the world,” to which was added, 
“ Grant ns Uiy peace! ” (1281), 

Leo X. was styled, by tiie conncil of 
Lateran, “ Divine Majesty,” “ Husband 
of the Church,” “ Prince of the Apostles,*’ 
“The Key of all the Universe,” “The 
Pastor, the Physician, and a God pos¬ 
sessed of all power both in heaven and 
on earth” (1513). 

Paul V. styled himself “Monarch o{ 
Christendom,” “ Supporter of the Papal 
Omnipotimce,” “ Vice-God,” “ Lord God 
the Pope”'(1605). 

Others, after Paul, “Master of the 
World,” “Pope the Universal Father,” 
“Judge in the place of God,” “Vice¬ 
gerent of the Most High,”—Brady, Clovis 
Valertdaria, 247 (1839). 

The pone aeaiinies anpreme dominion, not onlr orer 
spirltuiu but alio over teniDorol efflun^ itrllnc himiirif 
Head of the CetboUc or unlvenal Church, Sole ArUtor 
of iti Kiahti, and Suverelsn Father of AU the Kliigi of 
the Eivrtii.” From theee tltlei, he wean a triple erown. 
one ai hlyh prteit, one ai emperor, and the tiiird ai hlog. 
He alio bonn keri. to denote hli prlrlleKa of opening 
the gatei of beaTwi to oU trae believen.—Btadjr, aso-1. 

For the first five centuries the 
bishops of Rome wore a bonnet, like 
other ecclesiastics. Pope Honnisdas 
placed on his bonnet the crown sent him 
by Clovis; Boniface VIII. added a 
second crown during his struggles with 
Philip the Fair; and John jL£ll. aa- 
Bumed the third crown. 

Popish Plo^ a supposed Roman 
C!athoBc conspirecy to massacre the pro- 
testants, burn London, and biurder tne 

8 ■ 






WrUsA AothoviOy * 

xJtfMitiMi' ttiewius^ wws fain Beeuray, 
*(})« teotM? WM borrowed of Shylodt a 
Jfift on viese conditions: If we loan 
was repud within three months, only the 
wttajpipal would be required; if not, the 
Jew sboiil|[ bo at liberty to cl^ a pound 
of fleidi from Anthonio^s body. The loan 
was dot repaid, and the Jew demanded 
forfeiillaTe. Portin, in the dress of a 
law doctor, conducted the defence, and 
saved Aidbonio by reminding the Jew 
that a pound of desA gave him no drop of 
blood, and that ne must cut neither more 
near Im than an exact pound, otherwise 
Am life would be forfeit. As it would 
be ^ainly impossible to fulfil these 
conutions, the Jew gave up his claim, 


IPOTT. 


and AnthOnio was saved.—Shakespeare, 
MtrchofU of Vmioe (1698). 

FortlandFlace (London). Socallcd 
from William Bentick, second duke of 
Portland, who married Margaret only 
child of Edward second earl of (Jxford 
and Mortimer. From these came Mar- 

f oret Street, Bentick Street, Duke Street, 
ludiess Sti^t, and Portland Place. 

Fortman Sqiiare (London). So 
called from Wiluam Henry Portman, 
owimr of the estate in which the Square 

and Orchard Street both stand. 

• 

Fortermouth (The dmheas of), “Ia 
Belle Louise de Querouaille,'’ one of the 
mistresses of Charles 11.—Sir W. Scott, 
Peveril of ihe Peak (time, Charles 11.). 

Portuguese Old (The), Hunez 
Alvarez Pereira (136(1-1481). 

Portuguese Horace (The), An- 
toulo Fmreira (1628-1669). 

Fossunt, q^a Fosse Videntur. 
Fail not to will, and you will not foil.— 
TIrgU, Mneid, v. 231. 

Fostliu'mus [LbokItcts] married 
Imc^, daughter of Cliymbeline king of 
‘Britain, and was banish w the kingdom for 
life. He went to Italy, and ther^ in the 
bouM of Philario, bet a diamond ring with 
la<himo that notUng coold seduce the 
" Bdtlily of 1 mogen. ladiimo accepted the 
bet, concealed umself in a chest m Imo¬ 
gen^ charnbm, madehimselfmasterofcer- 
ttin details and also ofa bracelet, and with 
vcaphcis claimed the ring. Post- 
nomal now onlbied his servant Pisanio 
in Imogen to Milford Havmi 

WNet the promise of meeting her husband, 
igl to murder her on tlm road; but 
t0l4 Imogen to Assume boyli 


laehimo, and Imogen were among the 
captives; and Posthumus, having done 
great service in the battle on Cymbeline’s 
behalf, was pardoned. The Roman 
general prayed that the supposed page 
might be set at liberty, and the king tmd 
her she might also claim a boon, where¬ 
upon she asked that laehimo should state 
how he became possessed of the ring he 
was wearing. The whole villainy being 
thus exposed, Imogen's innocence was 
fully established, and she was re-united 
to her hiuband.—Shakespeare, Ci/mbekne 
(1606). 

Fotage (Jean), the French **Jack 
Pudding; ” similar to the Italian “ Maca¬ 
roni," uie Dutch “ Pickel-herringe," and 
the German' ‘ Hanawurst." Cl umsy, gor* 
mandizing clowns, fond of practical jokes, 
especially such as stealing eatables and 
drinkables. 

Pother (Doctor), an apothecary’, 
“ city register, and walking story-book." 
He had a story d propos of every remark 
made and of every incident; but as he 
mixed two or th’rce together, his stories 
were pointless and quite unintelligible. 
“ I know a monstrous good story on that 
point. He! hoi he I" “I'll tell you a 
famous good story about that, you must 
know. He! he I«be 1 . . . " “Icould 
have told a capital story, but there was 
no one to listen to it. He! he! he I" 
This is the style of his chattering« . . 
“speaking professionally—for anatomy, 
chemistry, pharmacy, phlebotomy, oxy¬ 
gen, hydrogen, caloric, carbonic, atmos¬ 
pheric, galvanic. Hal hal ha! Canti^ 
you a prodigiously lau^ble story on 
the subject. Went last summer to a 
watering-place—lady of fashion—^feel 
pulse—^Dot lady, but lap-dog—talk Latin- 


plump into a batter pudding, and my 
Ukeatoadin a hole. Hal hal hal**— 
Dibdin, The Parmer's Wife (178»). 

*#* (Jolman*B “ Ollapod'*’ (1802) wasevi- 
dently copied from Diboin’s ‘'doctor 
Pother.” 

Fotiphar^i Wife, Zoleiidm or 
Zoleika; but some call her Ball.—Sale* 
Ai Korin, xil. note. 

Fott (Kr,), the librarian at the Spa. 
Mrs, Pott, tUe librarian’s wife.— 

W, Sootit St, Sonan't Wett (time, Gsom 

m.}. * 
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Potteries lF<ah» of ihe)^ Jo^iah 
Wedgeirood (17^1795). 

pfsunce {Mr, Peter), in 2%tf Ad- 
venturee of Joseph Andrews, by Fielding 
<1742). 

Pomidtext {Peter), an ” indulMd 
pastor” in the covenanters’ army.—^ir 
W. Scott Old Mmtahty (time, Charles 

U.). 

Pourceausnac [Poor-sone-yoAJ^tho 
hero ol a comedy so called. He is a 
pompous country gentleman, who comes 
to Paris to marry Julie, daughter of 
Oronte (2 syL ); but Julie loves Fraste 
(2 syl.), and this young man plays ofE so 
many tncks, and devises so many 
mystifications upon M. de Pourccaug- 
nac. that he is fain to give up his suit.— 
Muufere, M. de Puurceaiujnac (1669). 

Pou StO, the means of doing. 
Archimedes said, “ Give me pou sto (' a 
place to stand on ’), and 1 could move the 
world.” 

Wbo iMuni the one p<m sto vhenee efter bnndi 
Mojr move the world. 

Foussixi {The Sritu>h), Richard 
Cooper (*-1806). 

Poussm {Gaspar). So Caspar Dugbet, 
the French painter, is called (1613-1675). 

Powell {Mary), the pseudonym of 
Mrs. Richard Rathbone. 

Fowheid {Tmotus), the old sexton 
in Douglas.—Sir W. Scott, Castle Dan¬ 
gerous (time, Henry I.). 

Foyuin^s Law, a statute to 
establish the English jurisdiction in 
Ireland. The parliament that passed it 
was Buinninucu in the reign of Henry 
"VIl. by sir Edward Poyniiigs, governor 
of Ireland (1195). 

P. P., “Clerk of the Parish,” the 
feigned signature of Dr. Arbuthnot, 
subscribed to a volume of Memoa-s in 
ridicule of Burnet’s History of My Own 
Times. 

tChMB who worn placed aniimd the dinner table had 
tboaebltllniii of awe with which I* r . Clerk oT the/'aruk 
WM opprewed, when be Cm uplifted the p^m hi pre- 
•euMof ... (he win Mr Juatice Ftatnian, the «iod 
lidy Jonea and the sreat air Tboniaa Xiubv —to W. 
ficou. 

Pragmatio Sanction. The word 
pnf^ncOvm means “relating to State 
affiurs,” and the word sanctio means “ an 
ordinance ” or “ decree.” The four most 
famous ststutes so called are: 

1. jnts Pragmatio Sanetion of St, Louis 
(Ifw), wliidt forbade the court of Rome 
10 tovy or collect subscriptions ia 


» P^ILDO. 


Fnmce without the express permisrion e| 
the king. It also gave perinlisskia iA 
certain coses of French subjects appt^ 
ing from Hie ecclesiastical to the eivli 
courts of the realm. 

2. The PragwitQ Sanction of BowyeSt 
passed by (^rles TIL of France in 
1438. By this ordinance, the power Of 
the pope in Fiance was limited and 
defined. The authority of the KaHonal 
Conncil was declared superior to that of 


affecting the secular condition of the 
nation; and the Roman pontiff was 
wholly forbidden to appropriate to him¬ 
self any vacant living, or to appoint to 
any bisUopiic or panw diordi m France. 

3. The Pragmatic Sanction of kaiser 
Karl VI. of Germany (in 1713), which 
settled the empire on his daughter, the 
archduchess Mana Theresa, wife of 
Francois de Loramo. Maria Theresa 
ascended the throne in 1740, and a 
European war was the result. 

4. The Ptagmatio Sanctum of Charles 
III. of Spam (1767). ITiis was to sup¬ 
press the Jesuits of Spain. 

What is meant emphatically by The 
Pragmatic Sanction is the third of theao 
ordinances, vu., settling the line of suc¬ 
cession in Germany on the house of 
Austria. ' 

Fraiso Undoserved. 

FnlM uuiteienad u acandol (t emmrt} !a diumlM. 

Pup«t imUatioTtt qf Itoraee, I 4UI1780). 

Pramnian Mixture (2^}, any 
intoxicating draught; so called from the 
Pramnian grape, &om which it was 
made. Circu gave Ulysses'“Pramnian 
wine ” impregnated wim drugs, in order 
to prevent his escape from the island. 

And for mjr drink prepared 
The PramnlMi mixiun in a gal^ cup, 
Impragnatlng (on mr deetnivtion benU 
With noafoiis herha eba draught. 

Homer, Odywep, x (Uowper^ inaa.). 

Prasildo, a Babylonish uobleuaiu 
who falls in love with Tisbi'na wife ex 
his fnend Iroldo. Ilo is overheard by 
Tisbina threatening to kill himself, aud, 
in order to divert him from his g^ty 
passion, she promises to return his love 
on condition of his performing emtain 
adventures which she thinks to be im¬ 
possible. However, PrasildO pafomts 
them all, and Hien Tisbiua and Iroldo. 
finding no excuse, take pouon to aveia 
the alternative. Prasildo resolves to do 
the same, but is told by the apothecary 
that the “pmson” he had supplied was 
a hamileis drink. FtosUdo ttili Ub 
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idnidf l 7 <ddo qmb <^e eottntiy, and 

S li^iTW^ niarri^ Prasildo. Timo j^seii 
, and. Pnuildo heuB that his mend’s 
Hfa is In danger, whereupon he starts 
forth to rescue him at the hazard of his 
awn li£e.«>-Bojardo, Orlando Inmmorato 
<;1405). 

Prasu'teuKUs or Prsssu'taguB, 
husband of Sonduica or BoadicSa queen 
of the IcenL—Richard of Cirencester, 
J3Utory, xaut. (fourteenth century). 

M[s,Uw i^esf rich rnHUtacua; me, the lover of Uberlr.— 
Ml Uier wImO, end me toey tortured t 

Tenn)Mn, Soadieea 

FratC^&St (Peter), who “in all his 
life Sj^e no word in waste.” His wife 
was Maude, and his eldest son Sym Sadie 
Gander, who married Beires (daughter of 
Davy Dronken Nole of Kent and his wife 
Al'yson).—Stephen Hawes, The Pcuse- 
tyme of Plesure, xsix. (1615). 

Prattle (Mr.), medical practitioner, 
a voluble gossip, who retails all the news 
and scandal of the neighbourhood. lie 
knows everybody, everybody’s affairs, 
and even'bouy’s intentions.—G. Column, 
senior, The Deuce is tn Ilhn (1762). 

Prayer* Every Mohammedan must 
pray nre times a day: at sunsei, at 
n^tfall, at daj'break, at noon, and at 
Asr or evensong (about three o’clock). 

Pre-Adamite 'Kings, Soliman 
Road, Soliman Daki, and Soliman di 
Gian ben Gian, ^'ho last-named, having 
chained im the dives (1 syl.) in the dark 
caverns of Kdf, became so presumptuous 
as to dispute the Supreme Power. All 
these kings maintained great state (be¬ 
fore the existence of that contemptible 
being denominated by us “The Father of 
Mankind ”J ; but none can be compared 
with the eminence of Soliman ben 
Daoud. 


Pre-Adamite Throne (The), it 
was irathek’s ambition to gain the pre- 
Adamite throne. After long search, he 
was shown it at last in the abyss of 
Eblis: but being ^ere, return was im¬ 
possible, and he remained a prisoner 
without hope for ever. 

IbW niBfrad at kasth tha hallf.lmNSl of grut extent, 
onweawMia l^dona... Aaiii«iraUgloompre< 


onweawMia kilrdonia... Aaiii«iraUgloompre< 
ever It. Heee. apon two bade of incorrapaUa 
up recumbeat Uie Seehleu tonni o( the pre> 




nif Mi tk9 pM-AdamiUw thmnet iks am* 
$k0 «il^ rathAy-We Bo^ofd, FatM 


Preacher (2^)» Solomon, the son of 


David, author of Preacher (i,a S> 
cleskutes), 

Xbiu Mitb the Freulicr, "Hosifht beneath Uienm 

Is new}* pet ettn from dungs to (ihniiBe we run. 

Byton. 

Preacher (I7u> Glorious), St. Chrys'os- 
tom (347-407). The name means “Golden 
mouw.” 

Preacher (The Little), Samuel de Ma- 
rets, protestant controversialist (1699- 
1663). 

Preacher (The Unfair). Dr. Isaaa 
Barrow was so called by Charles II., 
because his sermons were so exhaustive 
that they left nothing more to be said on 
the subject, which was “unfair” to those 
who came after him. 

Preachers (The king of), Louis 
Bourdaloue (1632-1704). 

Pr^cieuses Bidicules (Les), a 
comedy by Molibre, in ridicule of the 

pr^oteuses,” as they were styled, form¬ 
ing the coterie of the Hotel de Rambouil- 
let in the seventeenth century. The 
soirees hold in this hotel were a gr^t 
improvement on the licentious assemblies 
of the period; but many imitators made 
the thing ridiculous, because they wanted 
the same presiding talent and good taste. 

The two girls of Molibre’s comedy are 
Madelon and Cathos, the daqj^hler and 
niece of Gorgibus a bourgeois. They 
change their names to Polixbne and 
Aminte, which they think more genteel, 
and look on the affectations of two flunkies 
as far more distinguds than the simple 
gentlemanly manners of thdlr masters. 
However, they are cured of their foUy, 
and no harm comes of it (1659). 

Preoiosa, the heroine of Longfellow’s 
Spanish Stv^nt, He is threatened with 
the vengeance of the Inquisition. 

Precocious Gienius. 

JoiLAKN Philip Baratier, a German, 
at the age of five years, knew Greek, 
Latin, a^ French, besides his native 
German. At nine he knew Hebrew and 
Chaldaic, and could translate German into 
Latin. At thirteen he could translate 
Hebrew into French, or French into 
Hebrew (1721-1740). 

The life of this boy was written by 
Formey. His name is enrolled in aU 
biographical dictionaries. ' 

Christian Hexrt Hrineckbn, at 
one year old, knew the chief events of 
the Pentateuw! I at thirteen months he 
knew the history of the Old Testamentt! 
at fourtemi montibs be knew the hiirtoir 





mmMm. __ 

<4 tjM Teirtsment 11 ob two and a 
halt J^n ha could visver any ozdinwy 
uwriiotk Ct history or Mograpny; and at 
twaa yaaxa old Iwew flreneh and Latin 
at trul as his satire German (1721~ 
JTSdl. 

the life of this boy was written 
by Schoeneicht his teacher. His name is 
duly noticed in biographical dictionaries. 

PreBSSaus ("eater of garltc”), the 
yovngest of the frog chieftaina. 

rh«Q pioQs stdow jrDOBf PnaanHU Mngt, 

Bttirixt th» fortuoM of contanding kinio; 
l4nlii taMtaloHfrog t irith fotces hardly rtowd, 
Badirti tha Ireed In tomtanti ma liu own, 

Wlitati, fUntty CitUlng on Iroicarta^ sliiold, 

Baitgi at mo point, and drops upon the Said. 
fMhft SoKia^tlU jVoyi ONd Mtee, UL labout 171S). 

Prost, a nickname given by Swift to 
the duchess of Shxew^ory, who fvas a 
foreigner. 

Ptester John, a corruption of JBelul 
GtaHf meimiDg "precious hlouc.” Gian 
(pronounced d^on) has been corrupted 
into John, and Belul translated into 

precious;” m Ijatur JoAannes precio&ue 
(‘‘precious John”), corrupted into "Pres¬ 
byter Joannes.” The kings of Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia, from a gemmed ring given 
to queen Saba, whose sou by Solomon 
was king of Ethiopia, and was called 
Heleeh with the "precious stone,” or 
Helech Oktn-Belwt, 

JMilopsa rsgam sujm, quam nos fidgo " Frets Gianni” 


aaieian eii .laHm nec nomcn an armmasoilomotua quem 
Wa SUo ex reglna Saba, ut pntant genlto. done dooisM, 
qnoee omnes poitaa regei urns fhisso deacrihitur 
unn ewp sum coronanl, appellant “ Negbnx * Poetremo 
cun rerUca eai.lUa in uvonn modum abraso, aiigitur a 
pMareha, vocant "Maslh," hoc eat uiietum. Hnc 
aunm roglas digultatii nomlnn omnibus commniiia aunt. 
—({gntad by Balden from a UtUa aunal of the Kthiopun 
Mngi (ues). In bis ritlrs cf ttonwr. t. 69 (1914) 

As this title was like the Egyptian 
PAaraoAj and belonged to whole lines of 
kings, it will explain the enormous 
diversity of time allotted by diftorcnt 
writers to “ Prester John.” 

Hatco Polo says that Prester John was 
slain In battle by JengUz Khan; and 
Gr^ry Bor-Hebraeus says," God forsook 
him because he had taken to himself a 
wife of the Zinish nation, called Quara- 
khata.” 

Sishop JordSnus, in his description of 
IImi Wond| sets down Abyssinia as tho 
hingdAni of Prester John. Abyssinia 
«p be called "Middle India.” 

2^1^ bf I^isingen is the first author to 


Otto tells ns ihat Prestor Joimhad 
sce]^ of emeralds.” 

Maimonldde, about the samb time 
(twelfth oratuxy), msntioiMi him. bnttcwd 
him "Presti^iian.” 

Before 1241 a letter was addreand bSF 
"Prester John” to Manuel ComnCna^ 
emperor of Constantinople. It is pre- 
se^ed in the Chronicle of Albeiieas 
Trium Fontinm, who gives for its date 
1166. 

Mandeville calls Prester John a lineal 
descendant of Omer ttie Dane. He tells 
us that Ogier, vrith fifteen others, pene¬ 
trated into &e north of India, and 
divided the land amongst his followers.. 
John was made sovereign of Tenednc, 
and was called "Prester” becaase he 
converted the natives to the Chris^on 
faith. 

Another tradition says that Prester 
John had seventy kings for his vassalB, 
and was seen by bis subjects only three 
tunes in a year. 

In Orlando thtrioso, Prester John is 
called by his subjects " Senapuh king of 
Ethiopia.” He was blind, and ihou^ the 
richest monarch of the world, he pined 
with famine, because harpies flew off 
with his food, by way of punishment for 
wanting to add paradise to his empire. 
The plague, says the poet, was to cease 
"when a stranger appeared on a flying 
griffin.” This stranger was Astolpho, 
who drove the harpies to Cocy^tus. 
Prester John, in return for this service, 
sent 100,000 Hubians to the aid of 
CharlemajBgie. Astolpho supplied tins 
contingent with horses by throwing 
stones into the air, and made transport- 
ships to convey them to France by casting 
leaves into the sea. After the death 
Agramant, the Nubians were sent home, 
and then tiio horses became stones again, 
and the ships became leaves (bks. xvH.-' 
xix.). 



** t 1ft wrote a chro- 

dnte 1166. He says that 
the family of the Mw, and 
m wry ""yixmntiyof themmscMen. 


of James U., and Charles Edward nral 
the king‘s grandson.-^ Sir 09^ 
Waver/eg ^me, George II.). 

Gharl^ Edward was defasted at CulUt* 
den in 1746, and escaped to the Gpn* 
tinent. ^ 

ft uj 

God ttlHtliwianc -4 ntm (b*‘‘Fma'fe SilMiiei'* 

Who tbAt PvttBikdtt lih 4fid hImi 1ft BiDflL 




PBiMItOSS. 




' IRm pitted of C^Ies Edward Btaait 
«•« Ij^Wttlkmj^haw. 

yf g fttaffllt ta in loire wi& 

Cloii^> is Bomd^eo a fisherman, 
and somelinKie a prince^—Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The Jfte/mrsal (1671). 

** Prince Prettg^an*’ ib said to be 
a parody on “Leonidas” in Dryden’s 
Maaftiage ^-'ki'enode. 

TtVvxaxm (Sir)^ a knight of the 
Itound Table. He possessed a phial, full 
of four vateirs that came from paradise. 
These waters instantly healed any wounds 
whieh were touched by tiiem. 

"Mr finber,'*«]n sir Prtanun. "la lineally deacended 
of Almaudw ana of Hector by right line Duke JoaiiS 
and XaetuibaMiawera of Our lineage lain tight Inheritor 
«f Atemndrin, and Affrike, of oil the out hies ” 

And Friamu* took from bis imge a pMal, fun of four 
WMen that came out of paradise, and with ceitaln balm 
tipfaited be ttielr wound^ and washed them with that 
water, obd within on hour after, tliey were both na «hole 
«s ever they were -aSir T. Haloiy, Jlutory of rHneo 
Artaw.L 07(1470}. 

Plied (Maiilda)^ a miller’s daughter; 
a pretty, coquettish young woman, who 
manies John Browdxe, a hearty York¬ 
shire corn-factor.—C. Dickens, Jftoholas 
JSfiomy (1836). 

Plid^. “ Fly pride, says the peacock,” 
proverbial for pride. — Shakespeare, 
CoinUfdy of Errors^ act iv. sc. 3 (1593). 


lot Havtan, prieit of nabm, sbinasabr, 

Seana the wioa world, and namban ewy Itaa 

CampbeU, Pltamrti i/JBcpt, L (irSQ, 

a knavish beggar.'—BeaumonI 
«td Fletcher, The Beggar^ Bvsh (16Si2>. 

Brig (Beisey)^ an old monthly nurse, 
“the fr^uent pardner” of Mrs. Oamp;, 
equally ignorant, equally vulgar, equally 
selfish, and brutal to her patients. 

" Batwy,” eald Mra. Gamp. illUng her own glaii, mi. 
pnning the teapot [qf nnj. ” 1 wlU now nremoge a toaats 
' My frequent p^nei uet^Prlg.'” "Which, atteilitgtho 
name to Bulrah Garap) 1 diiuk.” nld Mra Filg, " trilh 
love and tetutemen'—O. Ulckona, Martb* Ohutaemit, 
ahx. (1043). 

Prim'er (Peter), a pedantic country 
schoolmaster, who believes himself to b« 
the wisest of pedagogues.—Samuel Foobs, 
The Mayor of Garratt (1768). 

Primitive PatBera (77^). The 
five apobtolic fathers contemporary with 
the apostles (vi/., Clement of JRorae, 
Barntlbaa, Ilcrmas, Ignatius, and Foly« 
carp), and the nme following, Who all 
lived in tlie first threp centuries;—Justin, 
Thcoph'ilus of Antioch, Ircuseus, Clement 
of Alox.nndria, Cyprian of Carthage, 
Orlgen, Gregory “ Thaumatur'gus,” Dio¬ 
nysius of Alexandria, and Tertullian. 

*,,* P’or the “ Fathers ” of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, see Greek Church, 
LATtv Cnuucii. 


Pride (Sir), first a drayraAn, Bien a 
colonel in the parliamentary army.—S. 
Butler, Mndtle^as (1G63-78). 


Pyide of Humility. Autisth^nes, 
the Cynic, affected a very ragged coat; 
but Socrlt^s said to him, “ Autisthcnra, 
I con see your vanity peering through the 
holes of your coat.” 

Pleide^ Purge, a violent invasion of 
parlimnentaty n^ts by colonel Piidc, in 
1649. At the head of txvo regiments of 
soldicars, he surrounded the House of 
Commons, seized forty-one of the mem¬ 
bers, aifid shut out 160 others. Hone 
were idlowed into the House but those 
most friendly to Cromwell. This fag- 
end wont by the name of “ the Rump.” 


Prlfdwiai or Priwbn, prince Arthur’s 

^dd. 


AcSurfiliuMla 
Mara. laoUMT 


halmat uixm hb bead, on which 
of a diaaon i and on hbehouliUo 
n which the picture of the 

__ wu poliilMl; then girding 

Which ww an ewwlent sword, mode In 



Wo^ AWUiioiii h« took la hbrbht haiid hb lance 
WM brand, and St fttt iba^ter.— 
fa. 4ald4. 

of sir Isaac Newton 

(M€9"1727), 


Primrose (The 2tev. JDr, Charks), 
a clorgj’mnn, rich in heavenly wisdoa^ 
but poor indeed in all worldly knowled^ 
A nimble, charitable, devout, bntnotwi&- 
out his literary vanity, especially on tho 
Whibtonian theory about seeSnd mar-* 
ringes. One admires his virtuous indig* 
nation against the “washes,” which hO 
deliberately demolished with the poker* 
In his prosperity, his chief “ adventures 
were by the fireside, and all bis migrations 
were from the blue bed to the brown," 

Mra, [^Deborah'] Primrose, the doctor’s 
wife, full of motherly vanity, and desirous 
to appear genteel. She could read with¬ 
out much spelling, pnded herself on her 
housewifery, especialiy oA her gooseheriy 
wine, and was really proud of her ex¬ 
cellent husband. 

(She was painted as “ Venus,” and the 
vicar, in gown and bands, was presenting 
to her bis book on “ second marriages,” 
but when complete the picture was found 
to be too large for the house.) 

George Primro^, son of the vicar. He 
went to Amstertam to teach tho Dutch 
En gUab- but never once called to mind 
t^ ha mmself must know nomelhing ^ 
Dutch before this could be done. He ^ 
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becomes ci^kt^ Pidmrose, and marries 
Hisa Wilmot, an hdress. 

(Goldenutih himself went to teach the 
French EngUsh under the same circum¬ 
stances.) 

Mom Frimroset younger son of the 
Heat, noted for his greenness and pe¬ 
dantry. Being sent to sell a good horse 
at a fair, he bartered it for a otoss of 
green sp^tacles, with copper rims and 
SMgreen cases, of no more value than 
Hodge’s razors (ch. xii.). 

Oltvia Primrose, the eldest daughter of 
the doctor. Pretty, enthusiastic, a sort 
of Hel^ in beauty. “She wisned for 
many lover^” and eloped with squire 
ThomhUl. nor father found her at a 
roadside inn, called the Harrow, where 
she was on the point of being turned out 
of the house. Subsequently, she was found 
to be legally married to the squire. 

Sophia 1‘rmrose, the second daughter 
of m. Primrose. She was “soft, modest, 
and alluring.” Not like her sister, 
desirous of winning all, but fixing her 
whole heart upon one. Being thrown 
from her horse into a deep stream, she 
was rescued by Mr. Burchcll {altas sir 
William Thornhill), and being abducted, 
was again rescued by him. She married 
him at last.—Goldsmith, Ficar of Wake¬ 
field (1766). 

Frimum Molbile {The), a sphere 
which revolved in twenty-four hours from 
east tc 'H^est, carrying with it the planets 
and fixed stars. 

Hare b the toal vheace motion on hb race 
Stnrtao mottonloH tlio centra, nnS the rest 
All mored mound. Except the soul divine, 

Fbce In thta heaven hath none . . . 

Meamred Itaell bjr none, It doth divide 
Motion to all. 

Danti, ParadUt, xxvlL (IMl). 

Frinoe of Alchemy, Rudolph IT. 
kaiser of Germany; also called “The 
German Trismcgistus ” (1652, 1676- 

1612). 

Prince of Angels, Michael. 

So ipnlce the prince of anaela To vrliom Uum 
The Advetaaiy [i e. Soran]. 

UUton, PwnMm LM, vL SSl (1S69). 

Prince of Celestial Armies, 

Hichael the archangel. 

Go^ Kiehael, ot celestial annbv prince. 

MUton, i>araduc lott, vl «(lOBS). 

Frinoe of Darkness, Satan (Eph, 

vi. 12). 

prince of darkBeaalLWWBrcd^; 


wm lun to IM Oie nwo 

wsmm <t sta» to Uw naiiM).'' 

MIton. itoriMibc Zccf, a in 

Frt4oo Hell, Satan. 


laOSGB). 


Aad ertlh ttwm cooMH ■ tbM of neMl soft. 

Bat Med ipletHlaar van; wiib gntt 

JUkd Seme demeanour tarns Um prinoe of H#L 
MUfam, PmrvetH hott, Ir.SSS OSH) 

Frinoe of Dtfb, a title given to 
Christ {Acts iii. 16). 

Prince of Peace, a title given to the 
Messiah ( Tsaidh ix. 6). 

Prince of Peace, don Manuel €U>doy of 
Badsjoz. So called because he concluded 
the “peace of Basle” in 1796 between 
France and Spain (1767-1851). 

Prince of the Air, Satan. 

. . . Jeauv son of Mair, aecond gve. 

Saw Satan toll, like llgbtntna down tooin hsaren. 

Prince of the air 

MUton. ParaOkt Un, 1 .180 (1885) 

Prince of the Devils, Satan 

{Matt, xii. 24). 

Prince of the Kings of the 
Darth, a title given to Christ (Iteo, i. 6). 

Prince of the Power of the 
Air, Satan {Eph. ii. 2). 

Prince of the Vegetable King¬ 
dom. The palm tree is so called by 
Linmeus. 

Prince of this World, Satan (John 
xiv. 30). 

Princes. It was prince Bismarc^ the 
German chancellor wno said to a courtly 
attendant, “ Let princes be princes, and 
mind yonr own business.” 

Prince’s Peers, a term of contempt 
applied to peers of low birth. The phrase 
arose in the reign of Charles Yll. of 
Franc^ when his son Louis (afterwards 
Louis XI.) created a host of riff-raff peers, 
such os tradesmen, farmers, and meehuiicB, 
in order to degrade the aristocracy, and 
thus weaken its influence in the state. 

Printed Books. The first book pro¬ 
duced in England was printed in Engtsud 
in 1477, by William Caxton in ihe 
Almonry at Westminster, and was en¬ 
titled The Eictea and Sayings of the Phi^ 
losmhers. 

Ihe Rev. T. Wilson says: “ The press 
at Oxford existed ten years beCoro were 
was any press in Europe, except those of 
Haarlem and Mentz.” The person who 
set up the Oxford press was CorseOis, 
and ms first printed book bore the data 
of 1468. The colophon of it ran thus: 
“Explicit exposicio Sancti JeioHmi in 
aimbolo apostolorum ad papam lauzs- 
einin. Ix^ressa Oxonii Et finita Anno 
Domini McecclxvUj., xvij. ^e Decem- 
bris.” The book m a small quarto of 
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kares, and mw first noticed 
in 1864 Ku;h^ Atkins in his Origin 
Ufid Qrototh of Pi^vnMng, Dr. Conyers 
Middfetoiiu in 1785. char^^d Atkins with 
foxgeiy. In 1812 S. W. Singer defended 
hook. Dr. Cotton took the subject 
np in lus Tg^^raphioat Gazetteer (first 
and second senes). 

Prior (fiftrttAmo). The monament to 
this poet in Westminster Abbey was by 
B^b raek; esceCuted by order 'of Louis 


Priory (IfOrd), an old-fashioned 
husband, who actually thinks that a wife 
^ould “love, honou^ and obey” her 
husband; nay, more, that “ forsaking all 
others, she snould cleave to him so long 
as tiiey both should live.” 

£aag Priory, an old-fashioned wife, 
but young and beautiful. She was, 
however, so very old-fashioned that she 
went to bed at ten and rose at six; dressed 
in a cap and gown of her own making; 
respcctM and loved her husband; dis- 
cour^^ flirtation; and when assailed by 
any improper advances,' instead of show¬ 
ing temper or conceited airs, quietly and 
truquilly seated herself to some modest 
household duty till the assailant felt the 
irresistible power of modesty and virtue. 
—^Mrsi Incnbald, Wives as They Were 
and Maids as They Are (1797). 

Prisoian, a great grammarian of the 
fifth century. The Latin phrase, JDi- 
minuire Prisekmicaput (“to oreak Pris- 
cian*s head ”). means to “ violate the rules 
of grammar.” (See Peoasus.) 

8oin& Stm llroin rtijmu or rMwn, rule or chock, 
Break ntidiui'e head, and PeiiMnis's nock 

Pope, 7h» Dunoiad, Ul. 161 (1738). 

(token (that, like to loatenu, bear 
Their Ihtht within thorn) will not swear;. . 

And hold no Un so deeidy nd 
As that of breaking PrlM lan'e head. 

BuUar, JftwKSnu, U. U. SIS, etc. (1666). 


PxilUjllla, daughter of a noble lord. 
She tell in love with sir Aladine, a poor 
kni^t.—Spenser, Fa^ry Queen, vi. 1 


PriscSIa, the beautiful puritan in love 
with John Alden. When Miles Standish, 
a blufC old soldier in the middle of life, 
wished to marry her, he asked John 
Alden to go and plead Ws cause; but the 
paritan maiden r^Ued archly, “Why 
wn't yon speak for yourself, John?” 
Soon liter this, Standish being killed, as 
* • poisoned arrow, 

J^ ^ for himself, and Priscilla 
to his seduction.—*Longfellow, 



Prison IiiflB Bnclearod. The 
following are examples of prisoners who, 
from long habit, have grown attached to 
prison life:— 

Comte de Lorge'tvas confined for thirty 
years in the Bastile, and when liberated 
(July 14j 1789) declared that freedom 
had no joys for him. After imploring 
in vain to be allowed' to return to bis 
dungeon, he lingered for six weeks and 
pined to death. 

Goldsmith says, when Cbinvang the 
Chaste ascended the throne of China, he 
commanded the prisons to be thrown 
open'. Among the prisoners was a vener¬ 
able man of 85 years of age, who im¬ 
plored that he might be suffered to return 
to his cell. For sixty-three years he had 
lived in its gloom and solitude, which ho 
preferred to the glare of the sun and the 
bustle of a city.— A Citizen of the World, 
Ixxiii. (1769). 

Mr. Cogan once visited a prisoner of 
state in King’s Bench prison, who 
told him he had grown to like the sub¬ 
dued light and extreme solitude of his 
cell; he even liked the spots and patches 
on the wall, the hanlncss of his bed, the 
regularity, and the freedom from all the 
cares and worries of active life. He did 
not wish to be released, and felt sure he 
should never be so happy in any other 
place. 

A woman of Lcydon, on the expiration 
of a long imprisonment, applied for per¬ 
mission to return to her cell, and added, 
if the request were refused as a favour, 
she would commit some oifenctf which 
should give her a title to her old quarters. 

A prisoner condemned to death had hia 
sentence commuted for seven years’ close 
confinement on a bed of nails. After the 
expiration of five years, he declared, if 
ever he were released, ho should adopt 
from choice what habit had rendered so 
agreeable to him. 

Prisbner of CMUon, Francois de 
Bonnivard, a Frenchman who resided at 
Geneva, and made himself obnoxious to 
Charles III. due de Savoie, who incar¬ 
cerated him for six years in a dungeon 
of the Chateau de Chillon, at the east 
mid of the lake of Geneva, The prisoner 
was ultimately released by the Bernese, 
who were at war with Savoy. 

Byron has founded on this incident his 

E oem entitled 'l%e Prisoner of Chdlon, 
ttt has added tw8 brothers, whom he 
supposes to be imprisoned with Francis, 
and who died of hunger, suffering, and 
oonfinement. Jn foot, the poet nuxes up- 
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tali about couat UgoUno with 
that of FtaafOis de Eonnivard. and has 

G tdueod a powarfnl and aflccting story, 
t it is not historic. 

iFrlaoner of State (I^), Ernest de 
Fridberg. £. SturUng has a drama so 
eaUed. (For the plot, see Ernest de 
Fbidbbbo.) 

PritoliaiHl {Wiiliam), commander of 
H.M. sloop llie (SftarA.-^ir W. Scott, 
(hiff Mannering (time, George II.). 

Priu'li, a senator of Venice, of un¬ 
bending pride. His daughter hod been 
saved mm the Adriatic by Jaffier, and 
gratitude led to love. As it was quite 
hopeless to expect Fnuli to consent to 
the match, Belvidcru eloped in the night, 
and married Jaffier. Tnuli now dis¬ 
carded them both. JafHer joined Pierre’s 
conspiracy to murder the Venetian sena¬ 
tors, but in order to save bis father-in- 
law, revealed to him the plot under the 
promise of a general free pardon. The 
promise was broken, and all tlie con¬ 
spirators except Jalher were condemned 
to death hy^ torture. Jaflier stabbed Pierre, 
to save him from the wheel, and then 
killed himself. Bclvidera went mad and 
riled. Priuli lived on, a broken-down old 
man, sick of life, and begging to be left 
alone in some “ place that's fit fur mourn¬ 
ing ; ” there all leave me r 

foaritiB no Msn when }ou tlih tale Frlate, 
silt bloMU cmel fathers dre id in> fate 
T. Otwajr. KeuMie i^reiertuf, v. tlie end (1683). 

Frivolvans, the antagonists of the 
EnbvolVans. 

ThMe ranting Priroliane 
Bare rreir ■unimor their i. unpalgns. 

And muster like the warlike suns 
Of Uawbeod and of lUood) bones, 
a Ailtar, Th* JHephant tit fAe Moon, r. 65 (1754). 

Froft, a Malay skiff of great swiftness, 
much used by pirates in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and called tlie flgmj proa. 

The woa darted like a shooting stv. 

Byron, 27<e Itlwut, Ir 3 (1818). 

Plpobe (1 syh)j a priggibh surgeon, 
who magnmoB mole-hill ailments into 
mountain maladies, in order to ^ance 
his skill and increase hia charges. Thus, 
when lord Foppington received a small 
flesh-wound in the arm from a foil, Probe 
riiew A long face, frightened his lordship 
gjreatly, and pretended the consequences 
he senous; hut when lord Fop- 
promised him £500 for a core, he 
Mt his patient on his tegs the next day.— 
filMlIritWy A to Somorough (1777). 

{Jo^ a tragedy by S, 
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Knewlea (1^40). John ot Freciria wmi 
an Italian gentleimm of tho ti^teenth 
century, a skUful phj^iam higir ^ 
favour with kmg Fmnatirio 11., Concai^ 
Manured, ai^ Conrad^iue. The Flcch# 
invaded the iriiand, put the tost 
monarchs to the swor^ usniperi the 
sovereignty, and made CmarleB d’Aaqda 


bearable, provoked a general mdng oc 
the Sicilians, and in one night (the 
Vespersy March 80, 1282), every French¬ 
man, Frenchwoman, and Ftmtoh elriiri 
in the whole island was ruthlessly 
butchered. Proclda lost his only son Fer¬ 
nando, who had just married Isolino (6 
syl.), the daughter of the French governor 
of Messtna. Isoline died broken^iewted, 
and her father, the governor, vraa amongst 
the slain. *1116 crown was given to J^n 
of Procida. 

Frocris, the wife of CsphUos. Out 
of jealousy, she crept into a wood to 
act as a spy upon her husband. Cephalos, 
hearing something move, discharged an 
arrow in the direction of tlie rising, 
thinking it to be caused by some wild 
beast, and shot Procris. Jupiter, in pity, 




gave Procris a dart which never missed 
its aim, and after being discharged re¬ 
turned back to the shooter. 

Frooros'tes (3 syf.), a highwayman 
of Attica, who to place tmveUears on 
a bed; if they were too short ha stareteb^ 
them out till they fitted it, if too Ipim he 
lopped off the redundant part. — 
Mythology. 

Critlo, mm cruri thn PtocnitlMoM, 

Who to hu Iran bad by iortura Sta 
IbalriiobiatiNUrta.Utaioubatiiiinbtfngwni ^ 
Madet. YorbeU OrUieUm 

Frootor*8or Boil-doge^ ihe two 
“runners" or o^ials who accompaioy 
a university proctor in his rounds, to gfve 
chase to re^citrant gownsmen. 

Aad twbad bKtttlwd Uw prewtor'a dogiitau a ffUMbar 

Oa/erd or Oomdridpa OntoorottYl 

Taaniion, pxnloeoaoIjrAa J>Hiia«wmn8< 

Frodigal (The)^ Albert VI. duke of 
Austria (1418,148^1468). 

Prodigy of Fraacd (f%sK 
laume Bude was so caUed by jSsasmtoi 
(1467-1540), 

Prodigy of Iieaniiiigr (M. 
Samnel itahnemontoi, the OemiiMa, WW 
BO called by J< P. Riditm* (17S5-I8t8V« ‘ 
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aa a< ^ to« fa o divim (♦-’1804). 

3 Froftniiid Doctor {^h Thomas 
A aohohlx^au. Also called 
SSDoctor” <M84a). 

j|B|Eii9i|ttida Colomna, a Siciliaa sohool- 
maht miia coIleA *^The Most Profound 
tloctot” (M81I). 

feOjflatc (2 daughter of Pandlon, 
and of Plulomcla. Pro^S was 

changed ibto a ^wallow, and Philomela 
into a nightingale .—Greek MyHiology, 

At ttumi or a| PbUomete mouriw ... 

So Bnoonttot tunonti her nbaent knlgUt 

Arifl^ (Matulo JFufioio, uuL ( 1610 ) 

Promo'thean Unguent (2M, 
mada ttota the extract of a herb on 
wbieh some of tiie blood of Prometheus 
(3 h^ fallen. Medea gave Jason 
some or this unguent, which rendered his 
body proof against fixe and warlike 
inatrumenta. 

]!Prome'thCus (3 syl.) taught man the 
use of fire, and inhtructed him in archi¬ 
tecture, astronomy, mathematics, writing, 
rSaiizm cattle, navigation, medicine, the 
art of prophecy, working metal, and, 
indeed, every art known to man. •The 
word means “forethought,” and fore- 
ihoi^i^t is the father of invention. The 
‘ tale » lhat he made man of clay, and, 
\ in order to «odow his clay with life, stole 
' fire from heaven and brought it to earth 
m a hollow tube. Zeus, in punishment, 
chained him to a rock, and sent an eagle 
to consume his liver daily; dnnng Die 
night it grew again, and thus his torment 
was ee^ess. till Hercules shot the 
eagle, and uncmained the captive. 

iMcn tiM wfaito. In brief, 

Dwt SB arteowne to mortaki from Prometheos 

X. & eroWnlns. Promethevt Jkntnd (IBSQ). 
IDnUh ewU mtore th* Usht lu Nstiue given, 

And, IQu nonugUeu^ bring the lire from heaven 
QunsbeU, nnmir«$ cf Hept, L (17MQ. 


%* Percy B. Shelley has a classical 
drama eaiuUed Fro^netheus Unbound 
\ <iaid). 

^Proiahied Iiaaid {The\ Canaan or 


WMit of Mr. and 

J*. 

SWeesaa. It ma ot Hair Uw- 


In nominflalte UtUiiueen nilU- * 

Ibh ibe, Ik MHi««, ra ib«r< hiibt tbemiii 

because Mossop was foud of emphasiiaiag 
his pronouns and little words. 

Frcphccy. Jourdiun, the wizard, 
told ue duke of Somerset, if he wished 
to bve, to “ avoid where castles mounted 
stand.” The duke died in an ole-hoose 
called the Castle, in St. Alban’s. 

.. underneath an ale bouw' naltrj alga, 

Ibo CSutle. in Si Albiui’a, Somerset 
Hath made the vtmrd famou* m hie deatlL 
Shake^pewe, S Benru r/ act r. ar S (1601). 

Siinilar prophetic equivokes were told 
to Henry IV., pope Sylvester II., and 
Cambyb6s (see Jerusalkm, p. 49^. 

An9tom6n£s was told by the Delphic 
oracle to “ flee for his hfe when he saw a 
goat dnnk from the river Neda,” Con¬ 
sequently, all goats were driven from the 
banks of this nver; but one day, TheBclos 
observed that the branches of a fig tree 
bent into tile stream, and it immediately 
fldblied into bis mmd that the Mes- 
scnian word for fig tree and goat was the 
same. The pun or e^ivoko will be 
better understood by an English reader if 
lor goat we read ewe, and oear in mind 
that yew is to the ear the some word; 
thus: 

Ubrn a««w[]rew](tooi» todrliikof the *'8evwii."tiMa 

Sy, 

And look not behind, for destnietton la nl^ 


Prophet ( 2%e)y Mahomet (570-d82). 

Tlie Mohammedana entertained an inconceivable vano. 
r itluii f r then’ prophet . Whenever he made hla ablli> 
Uoiis Qitv nn and caii^t the water he had nmd, and 
when be siuit, hrked up the spittle with aupersUtloua 
eieerneiia-^Abulteda, rfr«s ifolMnt., 86 (ttalrtecntli can. 
tuty) • 

Prophet Elm, an elm growing in 
Crodenhill Court, belonging to the Eckley 
family. It is so called because one of 
the branches is said to snap off, and thus 
announce an approaching death in the 
&mily. 

Prophetess (27i«)» Ayc'shah, the 
second and beloved wife of Mahomet. It 
does not mean that she prophesied, bnt, 
like i^fano, it is simply a title of 
honour. He was the Phrohetf she the 
Fropheta or Madam Prophet. 

Prose (Fadhar of EngUsh)^ Wycliffe 
(1324-1884). 

Frose {Father of Qreek)^ Herodotos 
(b.o. 484-408). 

Frose (Father of ihffacm), Bo oc scdlo 
(1818-1878). 
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W PROVOST OF BRUGES. 


Ponu at ft irhite cat; the eagle in an 
Instant chfti^;ed to a wolf, and the 
cat, bebw hw pressed, changed into a 
worm; the Wolf changed to a cook, and 
ran to pick np the worm, which, how¬ 
ever^ became a fish before the cock could 
]^ck it up. Kot to be outwitted, the 
cock tranmormed itself into a pike to 
devour the fish, but the fish changed into 
a fire, and the son of Eblis was burnt to 
ashes before he could make another 
change.'~<*Ara6uin Nights (“The Second 
Calender ”). 

ProteuB or Protheus, one of the two 
entlemen of Verona. He is in love with 
nlia. liis servant is Launce, and his 
father Anthonie or Antonio. The other 
gentleman is called Valentine, and his 
lady-love is Silvio.—Shakesp^re, The 
Ttco Gentlemen of Verona (1594). 

Sh^espeare calls the word Prof-tS-us. 
Malone, Dr. Johnson, etc., retain the h 
in both names, but the Globe edition 
omits them. 

Frotevangelon evange¬ 

list "), a gospel falsely attributed to St. 
James the^ss^ first bishop of Jerusalem, 
noted for its minute details of the Virgin 
and Jeans Christ. Said to be the'pro¬ 
duction of L. Carinus of the second cen- 
tury. . 

. FInt of hD we sball rehaarsa . .. 

The nativity of our Iiord. 

Aa written In the old record 
Of the Proletanoelon, 

LougfeUov(k The Ocliien Legend (1851). 

Protocol {Mr. Peter)^ the attorney 
in Edinburgh employed by Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Bertram of Singleside.—Sir W. 
Scott, Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

ProtOBebaatoB {The) or Sebasto- 
CRAToa, the highest State officer in 
Greece.—Sir W. Scott, Count Robert of 
Poaris (time, Rufus). 

Protoapathaire (TAc), or general 
of Alexius Oomnenus emperor of Greece. 
His name is Hicanor.—Sir W. Scott, 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Ptoud (Ihe), Tarquin II. of Rome 
’Was called Superbus (reigned b.o. 535- 
510, died 496).“^ ^ 

OOUi IV. kuser of Germany was called 
"The Proud” (U76, 1209-1218). 

IProvid DiOce (2^), Charles Sey¬ 
mour duke at Somerset. His children 
w^ not allowed to sit in his presence; 
^^bo^^ke to his servants tqr signs 


Proud aud {The). 

A Sttle nile. * little mr, 

A wnbeem in e winier'i dejr. 
t« ell the proud end mighty bm 
Between the cradle ami the grave. 

Dyer. Onmgttr UUt (died 1768). 

Proudfiite (Oliver), the boasting 
bonnet-maker at Perth. 

Magdalen or Maudie Proudfute, Oliver’s 
widow.—Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth 
(time, Henry IV.). 

Prout (Father), the pseudonym of 
Francis Afolioncy, a humorous writer in 
Fraser's Magazine, etc. (1805-18(50). 

Provis, the name assumed by Abel 
Mngwitch, Pip’s father. He was a con¬ 
vict, who hod made a fortune, and whose 
chief desire was to make his son a gentle¬ 
man.—C. Dickens, Great Expectations 
(1800). 

Provoked Husband (Vie), a 
comedy by Cibber and Vanbrugh. The 
“provoked husband” is lord Townly, 
justly annoyed at the conduct ef his 
young wife, who wholly neglects her 
husband and her home duties for a life 
of gambling and dissipation. The bus- 
band, seeing no hope of amendment, 
resolves on a separate maintenance; 
but then tlie lady’s eyes arc opened 
—she promises amendment, and is for¬ 
given. 

*** This comedy was Vanbrugh’s 
Journey to London, left unfinished at his 
death. Cibber took it, completed it, and 
brought it out under the title of The 
Provoked Husband (1728). ^ 

Provoked Wife (The), lady Brute, 
tiic wife of sir John urute, is, by his 
ill manners, brutality, and neglect, “ ]'ro- 
voked” to intrigue with one (Jonstont. 
The intrigue is not of a very serious 
nature, since it is always interrupted 
before it makes head. At the conclus: '> 11 , 
sir John says: 

Surly I may he, itebbom I am not, 

Bor 1 bate both turglvoii and forgoL 

Sir J. Vaobiu^ (1087}. 

Provost of Bruges (The), a tragedy 
based on “ 'fhe Serf,” in Leitch Ritimie's 
Romance of History. Published anony¬ 
mously in 1836; the author is S. 
Knowles. The plot is this: Charles 
“ the Good,” earl of Flanders, made a 
law that ft serf is always a serf till 
manumitted, and whoever marries a serf 
becomes thereby a ssvf. Thus, if a prince 
married the oanghter of a seri^ the 
xnince beimmeft sm himself va.^ all his^ 
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thej mefc in the convention which 
woemhldd in the gieat hall of that 
fU^endid palace. Also called T<mt*$ 
Fscdtery^ 


liuir Mlw, they nU. th^ h|g!h docml 
WMmasia ntnVi Ptaittry. 

CamiML ffCottmt'i Child. 


Farcarpax (i^e, “granary-thief'*)^ 
son of Troxartas king of the mice. The 
fzog king offered to carry the young 
Fe^l^rpax over a lake; out a water* 
hyw n^ade ite appearanccy and the frog 
king, to save himself, dived under water, 
whei^y the mouse prince lost his life. 
This eatastro^e brought about the fatal 
Battle of the I)rogs ana Mice. Translated 
from the Greek into English verse by 
PameU (1679-1717). 


--.Parnell, Befttie of the Ih>ge and ifSos, 
(about 1712}. 

Ptolemeaa System (The). Kxng 
Alfonso, s^king of this system, sai^ 
if he had been consulted at the creation 
of the world, he would have spared the 
Maker of it many absurdities. 

1 setUo ill thew thing hr Intuition . .. 
lako king Alfonvo. 

B>ron, rititm esfJudftnma CI31^ 

Public Gk>od {Tha League of the)^ 
a league between the dukes of Burgundy, 
linltony, and other French prmcea 
against Louis XI. 

Fublio'olo, of the Despatch Neves* 
paper^ was the nom do plume of Mr. 
Williams, a vigorous political writer. 


]|^yolie [iSi'.At], a mo'it beautiful 
maiden, with whom Cupid fell in love. 
The god told her she was never to seek 
to know who he was ; but Psychfi could 
not resist the curiosity of lookiug at him 
as he lay asleep. A drop of the hot oil 
from Psychb's lamp falling on the love- 
god, woke him, and he instantly took to 
night. Psycho now wandered irom place 
to place, persecuted by Venus; but after 
enduring ineffable troubles, Cupid came 
at last to her rescue, married her, and 
bestowed on her immortality. 

Tbi% exquisite allegory is from the 
Golden Ass of ApulOios. Lafontaine 
has turned it into French verse. M, 
Laprode (bom 1812) has rendered it into 
French most excmisitely. The English 
version, by Mrs. Tighe, in six cantos, is 
sh^ly nmroadable. 

l^e story of Cupid and PsychS is an 
aUegoxy, meaning Uiat castles in the air 
are e^uisite till we look at them as 
xeaUtics, vrfaen they instantly vanish, and 
leavn <mly disappointment and vexation 
behind. 

Ptemog'lypbus (“baconscooper*')^ 
one of the mouse cmeftains.—^Parnell, 
Battle of the Frms and Mice, iii. (about 
1712). ^ 


PtemopVaglUl (“baeon-eater"), one 
of Ihe mo^ chieftains. 



Publius, the hurvning son of Ilora- 
tins after the combat between the three 
lluratian brothers against the three 
('uruitii of Alba, lie entertained the 
Roman notion that “apalnot's soul con 
fed no ties but duty, and know no voice 
of kiudicd” it it conflicts with bis 
country's weal. His sister was engaged 
to Ciuus Cun ihus, one of the three Albaa 
champions ; and when she reproved him, 
for “murdering” her betrothed, he slew 
her, for he Imod Rome more than he 
loved friend, sister, brother, or the sacred 
name of father.—Whiteheoii, TheJtoman 
Father (1741). 

Pucel. La hcl Pwel lived in the 
tower of “ Musyke.” Graunde Amouxe, 
sent thither by Fame to be instructed by 
(be seven Indies of science, fell in lovo 
with lier, and ultimately married her. 
After his death, Remembrance wrote his 
“epitaphy on hia ^ue.”—S. Hawes, 
77 i4 . Fassc-tgme of Fleswe (1506, pnntea 
1515). 

Pucelle {La), a surname given to 
Joan of Arc the “Maid of Orleans'* 
(1410-1431). 




> lo ii^ij 0 nr 


Same as Robin Qoodfellow. Shakespeare, 
in Midsummer Night's Dream, represents 
him as “a very Shetlander among the 
gossamer-winged, dain^'-limbed f^as, 
strong enough to knock all their heads 
together, a rongh, knurly-limbed, fawn¬ 
faced, ^ock-pated, mischievous little 
nrehin.” 


H« tOhmm] matotb Pnek, iMileb mart maa call 
HobgoUln, and on him doUi foil, 

With from sbxvuy mrtMn. 

"Bobl hAfal" euotbBohw'aodmwrMrsMw.. .* 

srjmsAMrtilllM. 

PuddiruF /Jaeiy a M»aaiidic.iiuc 


POKOH. 


^ PUDDLE-DOCK HILL. i 

clown. In Frenoli be ia called Jean 
Potage ; it» Diiteh* Ptckel-Ilerriwje; in 
Maeat'Sni ; in German John 
Sauiage (HansMmrat). 

Puddle-Dock Hill, St. Andrew’s 
Hill, Blockfriars, leading down to Puddle 
Wharf, Ireland Yard. 

Puflf, servant of captain liOveit, and 
husband of Tag of whom be stands in 
awe.—D. Garrick, Miss in Her IX-ena 
(1753). 

puff {Mr.\ a man who had tried his 
hand on everything to get a living, and 
at lost resorts to criticism. He says of 
himself, “I am a practitioner in pane¬ 
gyric, or to speak more [)lainly, a pro¬ 
fessor of the art of puffing.” 


Pulia'no, leader cf NsMino'iu. 
He was slun by Idnaldo. — AiiosiKi) 
Orlando Furioio (1516). „ 

Piimblechook, uncle to Joe Chur- 
gery the blacksmith. He was a weU-to. 
do com-chandler, and drove his own 
chaise-cart. A hard-breathing, middle- 
aged, slow man was uncle Fumblechook, 
uath fishy eyes and sandy hair inquisi- 
tivel;^ on end. He called Pip, in his 
facetious way, “six-pen’orth of ha’¬ 
pence;” but when Pip came into his 
fortune, Mr. Pumblechook was the nfost 
servile of the servile, and ended almost 
every sentence with, “May I, Mr. Pip^” 
i.e. have the honour of shaking hwds 
with you again.—0. Dickens, Great Ex¬ 
pectations (I860). 


'*1 OIICII," Biyt Puff, " with aclwk KrlUng, to 
m awfnt ultnition In the aadlviiLe; It fdw> inirki tho 
tlm«, wbirh to font o'clock in tlie nii rnliiK. nnd i-avcs a 
di,<irijitiun of the rinliig luii, and a inont dial about 
|dldli)ii tita uMtirn hciutophere ShcrUlon, 7 he (Vide, 
tJ (1778). 

•• God forbid,” soy* Mr l*uir, *• Oiat, In a free conntir, 
an the flue worrto In the lanKUOKa iiliuuld he enerouml b> 
the higher ohoiucters of tlio pleie.’- bir W. bcuit, iAe 
diwnih 

Pufft publisher, lie says: 

“Pnnfnntic and pralael and what will that do witlt 
Oke publlrf Why, who will gl'e iiiotiiy to Iw told that 
Mr, Such a one i« a wher ,ti-a bettir man tlian tilinsellt 
Mo, no I 'tie quite and tlmn out of nature A k«<x1 whis- 
blgiatlre, now. wdlr'xnlired with ijciuuiuI rciiper, and 
ceaaoned with the iplrtt of rtrty that itoinulislies a 
«onH|il(Uoui rlmnutor, ahd sinks hint ihIow out uwii 
level,—there, tbnro, we are jileased, theio we chin kleaiid 

In, and toss the half uowna on tlie Liiunter.”—Foote, 
The ratren ( 1761 ). 

Pug, a niischievons little goblin, 
called “ Puck *’ by bhakespeare.—H. 
.Jonsod^ Thfi Devd is an Ass ( 1616 ). 

Puggie Orrock, a sheriff’s officer at 
Fairport.—Sir W. Scott, The Anlupuiri/ 
(time, George III.). 


Fugna Porco'rum (ie. '^laitle of 
the /o^s"), a poeui, extending to several 
hundred lines, in which every nord 
begins with the letter p. 

Pul’oi (/..), poet of Florence (1432- 
1487), author of the beroi-ooniic poem 
called Morganti Maggiore, a mixture of 
the bbcarre, the serious, and the comic, 
in ridicule of the romances of chivalry. 
This Eon Juan class of poetry has since 
been called Eemesque, from Francesco 
Berai of Tuscany, who greatly excelled 
in it. 



Fumperuickol (His Transparent)^ 
a nickname by which the Times satirized 
the minor German princes. 

Some ninety men and ten dnimtnen eoiuUttite tbele 
whole embattled host on the poi.ule gnunid before thrir 
pnlure, and their whole revenue ii supplied by A pei- 
centofio un the Uu levi(4 on strangen at the Pumiier. 
ulrkel kunoal —limet, July IS, 18(16 

Pumpkin (-Sir Gifbert)^ a country 
gentleman plagued with a ward (Miss 
Kitty Sprightly) and a set of servants 
all stage mad. He entertains captain 
t'harles Stanley and captain Hany 
S+uk.(*Iy at Strawberry Hall, when the 
former, under cover of acting, maW 
love to Kitty (an heiress), elopes with 
lier, and marries her. 

Miss Bridijet Pumpkin, sister of sir 
Gilbert of Strawberry Hall. A Mrs. 
Malaprop. She says, “ The Greeks, t^e 
Koniana, and the Irish are barbarian 
nation.s who had plays; ” but sir Gilbert 
says, “they were all Jacobites.” She 
hpeaks of “ taking a deforce at our prin¬ 
cipal adversity; ” asks “if the Muses an 
a family living at Oxford,” if so^ she 
tells captain Stukely, she will be de¬ 
lighted to “ see them at Strawbeny Hall, 
with any other of his firiends,” Mini 
Pumpkin hates “play acting,”imt does 
not object to love>making.Wackman, 
All the Wor^s a Stage, g, 

Pun. He who would make a pun, 
would pick a pocket, generally ascribed te 
Dr. Johnson, but has been traced by Mtw 
Thomas to Dr. Donne (1673-1681). 

*#* Dr, Johnson lived 1709-1784, 

Punch, derived from the Latixi 
through the Italian PrdiidneUek, It 
originally intended as a characbtfistie 
representation. The tale is this j Ihmelib 
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ia ^ of ie»lott97, siratigles liis infant 
ebU^ wlien Jxidy flies to her revenge. 
Wita a bln^eon she belabours her 
baabandj iall be becomes so exasperated 
that be snatches the bludgeon from her, 
knocks her brains oat, and flings the 
dead body into the street. Hero it 
attracts the notice of a police-olficer, 
who enters the house, and Punch flics to 
save his life. He is, however, arrcslod by 
an officer of the Inquisition, and is shut 
up in prison, from which be escapes by a 

S teen key. The rest of the allegory 

OW8 the triumph of Punch over slaudor 
in the shape of a dog, disease in the 
guise of a doctor, death, and the devil. 

Pantaiona was a Venetian merchnnt; 
JDottore, a Bolognese physician; i<pa- 
viMOf a Neapolitan braggadocio ; Piilli- 
cirulfa, a wag of Apuha; Gtangui )olo 
and Cot»e//o, two cluwnis of Calabiia; 
Oelsomino, a Roman beau; Beltrame, a 
Milanese simpleton; Feirare«.e 

pimp; and Arlecchtm, a bluDiiormg 
servant of Beigamo. Each was chid lu 
an appropriate dress, had a cbaraclcn&tic 
mass, and spoke the dialect of the place 
he represented. 

Besides these, there were Ajwotosos or 
JnnamoratoSf with their bcrvcitas or 
waiting-maids, os Smeraldim, Colomhma^ 
Srnliitiaf etc., who spoke Tuscan.— 
Walker, On the Bevioal of the Drama m 
Itaiy^ 249. 

Punch, the periodical. The first cover 
was designed by A. S. Henning; the 
present one by R. Doyle. 


(Simon), a Pennsylvanian 
qtuker. Being about to visit London 
to attmd tile quarterly meeting of his 
he brings with him a letter of 
introduction to Obadiah Prim, a rigid, 
stem quaker, and the guardian of Anne 
Lovely an heiress worth ^ £80,000. 
Colonel FeiCTwell, availing himself of 
this letter of mtrodnetion, passes himself 
olf as Bimon Pure, and gets established 
tile accepted suitor of the heiress. 
Presently the real Simon Pure makes his 
eppearonce. and is treated as an impostor 
flwindier. The colonel hastens on 
the tnapiage arrangements, and has no 
^i|tr completed tiiem, than Master 
re-appears. with witnesses to prove 
w identity; but it is too late, and colonel 
Feiyiwell fmeiy acknowledges the “ bold 
Mtoke he has made for a wife.'*—^Mrs. 
Ow^vie, 4 BoW Stroke for a Wife 


(Miutm'), forma tutor of 


Dr. Anthony RochecliNe the plottiaft' 
royalist.—Sir W. Scotti WoodsfocA (time* 
Commonwealth)* 

Purgatory, by Dantd, in thirty-three 
cantos (1308). Having emerged from 
hell, Dantu saw in the southem hemisphere 
four stars, “ ne’er seen before, save by 
our first parents.” The stars were Evm- 
bolicol ot the four cardinal virtues 
(prudence, justice, fortitude, and tem- 
pciance). Turning round, he observed 
old Cato, who said that a dame from 
heaven had sent him to prepare the 
Tuscan poet for passing through Pur¬ 
gatory. Accordingly, with a slender reed 
old Cato girded him, and from his face 
he w’ashcd “ all sordid staiu,” restoiing 
to his lace *‘that hue which the dun 
shades of hell had covered and con¬ 
cealed” (canto I.). Dantfl then followed 
his guide Virgil to a huge mountain in 
uiid-oct m antipodal to .Tndca, and began 
the ascent. A party of spirits were ferried 
o\cr at the same time by an angel, 
amongst whom was CaseUa, a musician, 
om ot DantG’s fnends. T.’he mountain, he 
tills us, IS divided into terraces, and 
terminates m Earthly Paradise, which is 
sopiralcd from it by two rivers—Lcthfl 
and iin'uoc (3 &>//.). The first eight cantos 
aie occu})ic(l by the ascent, and then they 
come to the gate of Purgatory. This 
gate lb approached by three stairs (faith, 
penitence, and piety); the first stair is 
trailspaicnt white marble, as clear as 
cn stal; the second is black and cracked; 
and the third is of blood-red porphyry 
(cant 0 ix.). The porter marked onDant6’s 
forehead seven P’s (peccaia, “ sins”), and 
told him he would lose one at every 
stage, till he reached the river whioi 
divided Purgatory from Paradise. Vir¬ 
gil continued his guide till they came to 
Lethe, when he left him during sleep 
(canto XXX.). Dant8 was then m'aggea 
through the river Lethe, drank of the 
waters of Eunbe, and met Beatnce, who 
conducted him till he arrived at the 
“sphere of unbodied light,” when she 
resigned her office to St. Bernard. 


Fiireon, one of the doctors in 
Mohbr^ comedy of Le Malade Imagp~ 
naire. When the patient’s brother 
interfered, and sent the apothecary away 
with bis clysters, Dr. Porgon got into 
a towering rage, wd threatened to leave 
the house and nevmr more to visit it. He 


then said to tim patient, “Qne yous 
tombiez dans la brMypepsies. . . de |a 
bxodypepsie dims la dyspepsia. . • de k 
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heart.” Fully described m canto viii. 
(Latini '‘pusillanimoas.”) 

Puss in Boots, from Qiarlei Per- 
ranlt’s tale Le Chat Botte (1607), 
Pcrraulfc borrowed the tale from the 
Niqht^ of Straparola an Italian. Stra- 
parola’s lltqlih mere tninslated into 
]• rench in 1585, and I’errault's Contes de 
Vees were published in 1697, Ludwiff 
Tieck, tb( (lei man novelist, reproduced 
the same tale in his VoUmai chtn (1795), 
called in German Der Gestiefclie Kater, 


Furita'ni (7), “ Ihe pnnfan,” that is 
Flvi'ra, dmghtir ot hul tVniton iKo a 
punlan, afliameil to Ai'luro ( kI i/t/iu? 
2alboi) a cnvnlur. On Hit tln\ of 
e^pmisals, Arturo uds Lnnthtlti [lT(n- 
»widow 0 / tfiaiits I) to 0 cipe , 
and Elvira, supposing th it he is elopmg, 
loses hei resson On his nium, \iUiru 
explains ihe fait to 1 Ivii i, and Ouy \ ow 
nothing on citlh shall put tliom moic, 
when Arturo is am sit d tor titi^on, ind 
led off to eatiution. At Ihis crisis, a 
herald iinnoii'iitii the d<l(it oi the 
Stuarts, and < mmiMlI jinuloiij all {olili- 
cal uhnidiis, ivhercHpin Arluio is n- 
Icascd, and in u i n s Llx iia. - Ik lliiii a 
opera, I i nr i im . 

(llie hbrelto ot diis opci.i is Ly C. 
Pcpoli.) 

Purley (Dmi wns of), a iioik on the 
anal} sh and et} mnlo/y ot I ii»,lish a\ oi ds, 
by John llorue, the hoii ot a pouitrrer in 
London. In 17K2 he nniid the name 
of Tookc, from Mr. looke of Vurlci, m 
Sorrey vithuhom he ofltn stiyul, end 
svno lelthim £8000 (vol. i., 1785 , a ol. ii., 
1805). 

Purple Island (TAtl, the human 
body. It 18 the name ot a poem m 
twelve oanlos, bv Plum as 1 icteher 
(ICdd). (anto i. Inhndmiioii Cintns 
u.'V, An anatom ( il d« ciiplion of the 
human bod-v, considirtd a- an islmd 
kingdom. Canto vi. Ihe “mhlhc- 
tual” min. (anto vii. The ‘ mil oral 
man,” with its nficctionh and liisLs 
Canto vni. Ihe world, tlio flish, and 
the devil, as the inemits of mm. 
Cantos ix., \. Ihc finnds of man nho 
enahlo him to oiercome tlie‘«« encimcs. 
Cantos xi,, xii. Ihc battle ot “ BLin>< ul,” 
the tnumpb, and the maniage of Itcleita. 
Tile whole IS supposed to be sung to 
shepherds by ThirMl a shepherd. 

Pusinuf^ Feeble-mindedness per- 
sohmed in -The Bwple f^land^ by PhinoAs 
Fielder (11138) j **a weak, distru«iliul 


'ihc cat IS maivellously accomplished, 
and by reidy wit or ingenious tricks 
'•cciiiej a foil line and royal wife for his 
mister, a ptnniltss jouug miller, who 
pisses undo the name ol the marQuis de 
Car'abiB. In the 1 til inn tale, pass is 
calkd “ Constantine’s cat.” 

Putrid Plain the battte-deld 
of Ai\, in I’lovente, nlicrc Manus over 
threw the Teutons, ii r. 102. 

PwylVs Bag (ZVi«ct), a bag that 
it was impossible to till, 

Como thun in In th}<iPir U il in rssped carmentir, eutd 
h Hin<) w, 111 tty I 1 1 nil i k nutliinghut a Im^oI 
ol r u I II (11 wU) uTiT 0 At if ill tlu ni<>\t snd llqoo. 
Uiit nil III tlif'e 'ivfii I inir v ^ w re put uito It It 
xr ul 11)6 11 } fiiUti til 111 I f n — / All Jfa&i»( 0 >/on{ *rw}U 
emici. irmvi'd lviLlftlii.<>iitar>) 

Pygmalion, the statuary of Cyprus 
lie readied ncier to nmrr}% but became 
enamouicd of his own ivory statue, 
which Venus endowed with lile, and &e 
htiluiry marriage. Morns has a poem 
on tin subiut in his Lmth/q Bataduc 
(“ August ’), iiud Gilbert a comedy, 

r*!!] In I me vritb Uieie, 

A^dil PiKtn-iil n witli In. (arvkl (ree 
Lord Frooko Jtiaitc on Hum in iru ntng (1094 ISBQ 

Loid Brooke calls the statue “a 
can I d tree.” 1 here is a vegetable ivory, 
no doubt, one nf the palm speeiea, ana 
there IS the ebon free, the wood of which 
is black as jet. 1 he former could not be 
known to J^gmahon, but the Uttex 
might, as Virgil speaks of it in tala 
GcutfK’i, 11 . 11 r, “India nigmm fert 
(bcDum.” Probably lord Brooke blun* 
deicd from the rtscmhlancc betweeai c6or 
(“ ivory”) and ebon, m Latm “ebOTum,^ 

Pygmy, a dwarf. The pygmiei were 
a nation of dwarfs alwaia at war Wrfii 
the cranes of Scythia. They were nob 
above a foot high, and lived somewhereaf 
ihe “ end of the earth ’’"-either in Thrace, 
Ethiopia, India, or the Upper Nile. 
pygmy women were mothers at the age 
of three, and old women at ei^t. ThSr 
houses were built of ef^-^ells. They 
cut down a blade of wheat with an tpea ‘ 
and hatchet, as we fell huge forestire^ j 
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And licaring <h« hmnmen, at he emote 
Tbe annJs with a dlfimnt note . . . 

,. , fiMUted the wven choideo lyre. 

Longfellow, Tit a Child, 

Handfl wrote <ui “ air with variations” 
wUch he called The JIarmomous Black- 
simk, said to have been suggested by the 
sounds proceeding from a binithy, where 
he Jicard the village blacksmiths swinging 
their heavy sledges “ with measured beat 
and slow." 

Pythias, a Syracusian soldier, noted 
for his friendship for Damon. When 
Damon was condemned to death by 
Dionysius the new-made king of Syra¬ 
cuse,Pythias obtained for liim a re‘«pile 
of six hours, to go and bid farcivell to 
nis wife and child. Ihc condition of this 
respite was thatPytliias should bo bound, 
ana even executed, il Damon did not 
return at tjio hour appointed. Damon 
returned in due time, and Dionysius was 
so struck with this proof of fiicndship, 
that he not only jiardoncd Damon, but 
even begged to oo ranked among his 
friends. The day of execution was the 
day Uiat Pythias was to have been married 
to Calanthf'.—Daflm?! atul Bi/t/iM% a 
drama by K. Kdwards (1&71), and another 
by John Banim in 182C^. 

Python, a huge serpent engender''d 
from the uiud of the deluge, aud_ slain 
by Apollo. In other words, pjlho is the 
miasma or mi^tfrom ilic evaporation of 
the overflow, diied up by the sun. 
(Greek, jmtheifhat, “ to rot; ” because 
the serpent was leit to rot in the sun.) 


Q. 

Q (Old), the earl of March, afterwards 
duke of Qncensberry, at the close of the 
last century and the beginning of this. 

Quacks (NoM), 

Bschic, known for his “cough pills,” 
consisting of digitalis, vihiU ujudc oj anti~ 
many, and liquonoe. Sometimes, but 
erroneously, called “Beecliam’s magic 
cough pills." 

BooK£a (John), astrologer, etc. (IGOl- 

1667)i 

Bosst (ZV.), a G^tnan by birth. He 
was well known in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century in Covent Garde j, and 
ki otiur puts ot Lendon, 


BBQDtnt (eighteenth century). Hie 
“nervous cordial" consisted of gentian 
root infused in gin, Subsequently, a- 
little hark was added. 

Caglio&tko, the prince of quacks. 
His proper mime was Joseph Balsamo, 
and his father was Pietro Balsamo of 
Palermo. lie married Lorenzh, the 
daughter of a giidle-mnkcr of Rome, 
called himself the count Alessandro di 
Cngltosiio, and his wife tiie countess 
Scraphma di Cagliostro. He professed 
to heal every disease, to abolish wrinkles, 
to prediet future events, and was a great 
mr'imeiiht. He styled himself “ Grand 
Cophta, Prophet, and Thaumaturge." lijs 
“ Egyptian pills" sold largely at 80s, 
a box (1743-]7y,>). One of tbe famous 
novels of A, Dumas ib Joseph BoUmm. 
(lSi5). 

lie hid a flit, *niih ; dew tapped, flat-nosed, SKSir. 
and eetisital. A tuiehe.id linptuJf nt, and two oyM which 
tunif d up inn^I bernphicnil} 'siigui hini; It Wds a mudcl 
f4ie for A iiuitblt.—Culilt,, lije of tagUostro. 

Cash (Dr. John), of Lime Regis, 
Dorsetshire. Tils name "ivas Latinized 
into f/o't’Ms, .ind hence he was sometimea 
called Dr. Olieese. lie was bom in the 
reign of Oharlob II., and died in that of 
Anne. Dr. Case ivas the author of the 
AmfiUc Gml<\ a kind of Zndkicfs Alma- 
n 10 , and over his door wms this couplet: 

within this plAO# * 

liic»l)(.Cnt<e. 

legions Ilf iimclisgbill Join us In flfl;placek 
ln»ugnat hiil«,u<idown to l)r Oosp. 

Gaith, yt/sp^/tiarg, Ui. (IflDS). 

Cr.AKKF, noted for bis “ w'orld-famed 
blood-mixture" (end of the nineteenth 
cent Illy). 

Tot KLB (James), known for his Mti- 
biliuus pills, advertised as “the oldest 
patent medicine " (nineteenth century). 

Fimnks (Dr. Timothy), who Itved in 
Old Bailey, was the rival of Dr. Bock. 
Franks was a very tall man, while hit 
ri\'al was short and stout (1692-1763). 

Dr Franks, F 0 G H.. calls his rival "Dumidlii’ INoki* 
... Sure tbe wolid u aide enough for two gn»t perwa- 
h* aciene* should leave coutroreiw to w ttttl* 
w-irld,... and then we might see Rook and Franks walk* 
lugtogetbei hand In hand, wiUuig onward to ImuMitBiay. 
—GoWsmith, A Cuiten<ifth» IforJd. bevUL a70Sl)i 

GRAnAM (Dr,), of the Temple of 
ITcallh, first in tlie Adclphi, then Tn Ball 
Mall. He sold his “ehxir of life” for 
£1000 a bottle, was noted for hi# mud 
batlis, and for his “celestial bed," which 
assured a beautifnl progeny. He died 
poor in 1784. 

Guant (Dr.), first a tinker, then • UtP- 
tist preacher in Southwark, then oew«^ 
to queen Anne. 
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Jbr iw* «w tim «arpg^ 

Or aba wns vaqr ihinx^lght^ 

Wbeo ft tinker <ira« nrom to look after her erei, * 
And ths monntebaak tailor wax knlehted. 

Srub atrmt Joumat, 

(The moantebaqk tailor ” was Dr. 
see below.) 

Hakcook (Z>r.), whose panacea was 
■cold water and stowed prunes. 

%• Dr. Sandgrado prescribed hut water 
and Stewed apples.—^Lesa^e, Gil JUus. 

Dr. Rezio of Baratana would allow 
Sancho Panza to eat only “ a few wafers, 
and a thin slice or two of quince."—Cer- 
^'^^ntes, Don Quixote^ II. iii. 10 (1615). 

Hazutus (Dr.), knighted by queen 
.(Vane. He was bom in Oxfordshire. 

The auoen, like heaves, tblnos eauallv en all. 

Her iarouia sow without distiiicliun fall, 

Creat Mead, and tleudcr If tnnev, both knighted, show 

That none thotr bonoun <i(ial( to mrnt owo. 

A J'oltiteal &yut6 nf the Period. 

HCI.T.OWAY (Professor), noted for his 
ointment to euro all btrunious affections, 
his digestive pills, and hii rnoiinoiis 
expenditure in advertising (nineiccntli 
Century). Holloway’s ointment is an 
imitation of Albinolo’s ; being analyzed 
by order of t^ie French law-courtt, it was 
declared to consist of halter, lat J, aas, 
and Venice turpentine. His pills aio 
made of aloes, jalap, qvn'jer, and myrrh. 

Kathrkklto (Dr.), the iullucn/.a 
doctor! He was a (all man, dressed in 
a black gown and square cap, and 
was Originally a comuiun soldier in the 
Prussian service. In 1782 he exhibiied 
in London his solar microscope, and 
created immense excitement by showing 
the infusoria of muddy water, etc. Dr. 
Katerfelto used to say that he was the 

f rektest philosopher since the time of sir 
saac Newton. 

And KaUrfolto alth his hair on end. 

At hia own wonderi, woniinln; for Ills hrpad. 
Cowpar, The Toth ("Tho Wiiitur Svening," 17SS) 

LiirLT (William), astrologer, bom at 
Disewortb, in Leicestershire ( 1602 - 168 (). 

Loho (St. John), bora at Newcastle, 
began life as an artist, but aftciwaids 
oet up as a cuter of consumption, rheu¬ 
matism, and gout. His profession brought 
him wealth, and he Uved in Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square. St. John Long died 
himsdf of ramd consumption (1798-1834). 

M4n> (Mrs.), bone-setter. She was 
tmn ht Epsomj and at one time was very 
Tich, but she died in great poverty at her 
lo^i^ in Seven DUls, 1787. 

*** _Hogarth has introduced her in his 
heraldic jbicturo, “The Undertakers’ 
Arme." She is the middle of the three 
Hgutes at the toe, and is holding a bone 
tn her hand. . 


Moors (Mr, John), of (he Pestle and 
Mortar, Abchurch Lane, immortalized by 
his “worm-powder,” and called the 
“Worm Doctor” (died 1733). 

Vain b thjr art, thy powder vain, * 
Sliu» worms shall ml e‘en thee. 

Pope, To Atr, John Moore (1733). 

MoRt.soH (Dr.), famous for his pills 
(consisting of aloes ani cream of tartar, 
equal parts). Professor Holloway, Dr. 
Morison, and Rowland maker of hair oil 
and tooth-powder, were the greatest ad¬ 
vertisers or the nineteenth century, 

Pautkidgi:, cobbler, astrologer, alma¬ 
nac-maker, and quack (died 1708). 

Weep, dll you cuslonion who usa 
Bis pills. Ills almanacs, or shoes. 

Sw ft, JCUn, efe 

Re^vd (Sir William), a tailor, who set 
up for oculist, and was knighted by queen 
Anne. This quack was employed both by 
queen Anne and George 1. Sir William 
could not read, He professed to cure wens, 
wry-nccks, and hare-lips (died 1715). 

.. noiip their bonoun stuill to merit owe— 

That ]iniii.h dot ti me n cvplodnl quite, 

fh Rilph h\(l boon no ilulie, aud Bead no knight; 

3li tt none may viitiio oi fheirlearning plead, 

Ihu hath no grace, and tli.il can htrdly rend. 

A PoUlieat $y%ub of the Period. 

Tlic “ Ralph ” referred to is 
Ralph Montagu, son of Edward Mon- 
t.agii, created viscount in 1682, and duke 
of MonLagu in 1706 (died 1709). 

Rock (Dr, Diehard) piofcbsed to cure 
every disease, at any st.agc thereof. Ac¬ 
cording to hU bills, “ lie your disorder 
never so far gone, I can cure you.” He 
was short in stature and fat, always wore 
a white ifarcc-tailcd wig, nicely /lombed 
and friz/ed luion each check, carried a 
cane, and waddled in his gait (eighteenth 
century). 

Dr Roik.F IT K .neverworeahat. He Is usually drawn 
at the tup of his own bills sittnig In an armchair, holding 
a little buttto between his fiiifcer and thumb, and sur* 
rounded nith rotten teeth, nipiwTS, pills, and gallipots.— 
Goldsmith, A CUaen of elks World, IsvIU. (17Sil). 

Smii'H (Dr.), who went about the 
country in the eighteenth century in his 
coach with four outriders. He dressed in 
black velvet, and cured any disease'for 
sixpence. “ llis amusements on the stage 
were well worth the sixpence which he 
charged for his box of pills.” 

As I was sitting at tha Geoiga Inti, I saw a coach with 
sbe hay horses, a calash and four, a chaise and four, enter 
the Inn, in yellow livery turned op with red; and fou. 
gentlemen on boTMhaek, tn blue, trimmed with silver. 
As lellow is the colour idven by the dukes In England. 1 
vent out to seewbatduke Uwas, but there was nocorones 
on the coach, only a plain coat'^i'anns. with (ha motto 
AKde.NTO lABOS&T VAVKU [/fmtth wrki /tr vtcpeg)^ 
Upon Inquiry, 1 found this grand eqsipage beloogM to a 
mountebank named Smith.—A TeeO’ through Wngiuna 
(1733). 

SoLOkioK (Dr.), eighteentn esntuxy* 
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His **aii1i4mpetitciDcs'* biniply' a 
soivtioa of bienlonde of TncrL.ary coloured. 

Tati^or (/>!*. ClievaUr John), lie 
ei^od bimseif “ OirthaJjjunatoi, Pouti- 
fielal, Imperial, and Ko}al.'’ It i-t end 
that iivc of his hotsis wir<. hlmil fimn 
experiments tued by him on thoir ej () 
(dfed 1767). 

%* Hogaithliaa introdncod Dr. Ta\lnT 
i& his “ Underi ikert>' Arms.” IIi is one 
of Ihe three hgnios at tliu top, to the lift 
hand of the Hpecl.itoi, 

l/JSnORM Docioi: {J/i ), ol Moot!] 

Hot being born a doctoi, he called him¬ 
self “ The Un-born Doctor.” 

Walker om oi the Ihioe great 

quacks of the tightunth cintoiv, tlio 
others being Dr. Ttock and Dr. 'tiiinilhy 
S^rauks. l)i. T\alkcr hid an abhori<nce 
of qtuicks, and \v is ^oi «\cr r uiliouiu >■ 
fhe pubiic nut to tiM->t them, but C one it 
once to him, addius:, “thiie is not siuh 
another medicine in iiie world na mine.” 

Kot for blnisclf but fn liia lOunUi bo prci irr<i I a 
ftdSpot, Onii ((iL ii|i 111 ) ]ip fir U} luiintiy 

or eny town, w) grirt h Ills .• il niirl ] luuirb p> — 
QoMmuUh, A titui,n oj Mo II u> U, 1\\ li (I j 

Wahu a footman, i imous for 

his “friars* haDiini.” Dc -via, called m 
to presoiibc to Oeorge If., and ditd 1761. 
Dr. Ward had *« cl.uet stain on ins left 
check, and in llog*irtli s Jamriis pictuio, 
*‘The Und<rlakcrs’ Anns, ’ tin* tneek i, 
marked gules. He occupies the ii.,lit 
hand sido oC tlic ‘pictator, and loiuis one 
of the Ulumvirati, the others being Dr. 
Taylor and Mis. Mapp. 

Dr. parlous and Di. Tom iSafLold are 
also known names. 

Quaoklobon (Dr. Qw.itu), "tho 
man of medicine,” one of the cmimittie 
at tho Spa.—Sir W. Srott, i>t. 

WbU (time, George 111.). 

Quadroon. Zatn^o is the issue of 
an Indian and a !Nrgiu; VulaHoy of a 
Whiteman and a Neguss; Arzoon, of 
a Whiteman and a MuLilto nonunj 
Gtwdr^on, of a Ter/oroii and a White. 

Quaint (TimotAv), servant of goser- 
noT Ueartall. Tiniotliy is “ an odd iish, 
that loves to swim in troubled waters." 
Haaays, “I never laugh at the govcrnoi’s 

K od humours, nor frown athis inflruuties. 

dways keep a sober, steady phiz, fixed 
as the gentleman’s on horseback at Charing 
OroM; and, in his worst of humours, 
vrluen aE is fire and ikggots with him, if 
I tom found snd coolly say, ‘Lord, sir, 
has aSQrtbing rofilcd your’ he’ll burst 
ost into In immodeiate fit of inughter, 
SAd extihtim, * Cuise that infiexible face 


of thine! Though you never sufi’er a 
smile to manUe on it, it is a figure of fun 
to tho rest of the world.’ Cueny, The 
Soldier's Daughter (1804). 

Quaker Poet (7’Ac), Bernai d Barton 
(17b4-1849). 

Quale (Mr.), a philanthropist, noted 
for his bald, shining forehead. Mrs. 
Jellyby hopes her daughter Caddy will 
become Qualo'<i infe.—I'harlos Dickens, 
Jileak House (185J). 

Quarll (Philip), a sort of Robinson 
C’rusoe, who had a ch«npan/ce for his 

man Friday.” The story consipts^ of the 
adienliires and sufferings of an Rngribh 
hciunt named I’hilip Quarll (1727). 

Quasixno'do, a foundling, hideously 
dcformid, bnt of enormous muscular 
sticiiglh, adopted by aichdcacon Frollo. 

110 is brought up in the cathedral of Kotte 
Dame dc V.xii->. One day, ho secb Esme¬ 
ralda, who had been dancing in tho 
caUiodral close, set upon by a mob as 
a witch, .and he conceals her for a time 

111 llic cJiuich. When, at length, the 
beautifulgip&y girl is gibbeted, Quasimodo 
dis.ippoais raydenously, but a skeleton 
oorrcbponding to tho defoimed figure is 
found alter a time m a hole under the 

5 ibbct.—Victor Hugo, Notre J)Ssne de 
’awi (18J1). 

Quatre Pilz Aymou (Des), iho 
foul sons of tho duke of Dordona Wor- 
dog lie). Thtir names arc Rinaldo, Guic- 
ciardo, Al.iido, and liicciardetto (i.e, 
Honaud, Guiscaid, Alard, and liichard), 
and their adxcnturcs foim the subject or 
an old French lomance by ITuon de VU- 
Icneuve (twelfth century). 

Quaver, a singing-master, who says 
“ if it wcie not for wnging-masters, men 
and women might as well have been bom 
dumb.” He courts Lucy by promising 
to give her singing lessons.—Fielding, 
jT/ie Virgin lAunask^. 

Queen (I^e Starred Ethic^, Oani- 
open, wife of Cepheus (2 syt.) khte of 
Ethiopia. She boasted that she was mirer 
than the sea-nyrapba, and the ofEmded 
nerelds complained of the insiUt to Nep¬ 
tune, who sent a sea-monster to mVOM 
Ethiopia. At dcath^ Cassiopea was mM* 
a constellation of thirteen stars. 

,.. that alaiTed Bthlop quern VSaSlMtn 
Vo Mt Iwr beauty* pnuM abor* 

Vte*e«^«oiBrfi*, and their pffiwwflStedia. . 

miton, II ftHtercm. SS OSM 

Qwm {3%e WMte), Mary qneen of 
Scots, La Nevne Elattohe ; so 1>7 
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ttw Fi«acli, because sbe dressed in wbite 
M moumij;^ fur her iutfiband. 

QuedJl Diok:, Richard Cromwell 
(1^«, 1668-1660, died 1712). 

•** It happen^ in the reign of q^iecn 
Ihok, never, on the Creek kaloudb. 1 his 
does hot refer to Richard Cromwell, but 
to queen “Outitf.” lliere never u.i 3 a 
queen Dick, except by way of joke. 

Queen Sarah, Sarah Jennings 
duchess of Marlborough (1660-174J). 

Queen Anno only nignoil, while queen gorah goicrned. 
—rVimnile Bar, 208. 

Queen Square Hermit, Jen-my 
Bcnthnin, 1, Queen Square, London 
(1748-1832). 

Queen of Hearts, Elirabeth Sluart 
daughter of binn’S I., Uio untorturi ite 
queen of Bohemia (1596-1602). 


of the south had a son by Solomon named 
Melech, who reigned in Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia, and added to his name the 
words Bclnl Gian (“precious stone”), 
alluding to a ring given to him by Solo¬ 
mon. Belul Ginn translated into EfttJn 
became pretioius Joannes^ which got cor¬ 
rupted into Prester John {presbyter Jo- 
hnnnei), and has given ribc to the fables 
ot this “ mythical king of Ethiopia.” 

Queen of the Swords. Minna 
Trod was so called, because the gentle¬ 
men, formed into two lines, held their 
swords so as to foiiii an arch or roof 
imd<‘r which Minna led the ladies of the 
pnty.—Sir W. Scott, The PtVafe (time, 
William III.). 

■* In 1877 W. Q. Orch.ird 80 n, R.A., 
cvbiblted a picture in illusUation of this 
meiilent. 


Queen of Heaven, A star l" (“fiie 
moon"). Iloracu caU'j the moon “the 
two-homed queen ot the sta^^.” 

Some speak of tJie Virgin Mary as 
** the queen of heaven,” 

Queen of Queens. Cleoimfra i\as 
BO called by Mark Antony (n.c. 0!) .JO), 


Queen of Song, Angelica ratala'm 
also called “The Italian Isightingale 
(1782-1849). 


it 


Queen of Sorrow (The Mnhl,), 
the mausoleum built b\ &hah ,)ch.an to hiis 
favourite wife Moorata/-i-M.‘iliul, 


Queen of Tears, Mary of ^ru'dena, 
second wife of James JI. oi Eii..,liind 
(1668-1718). 

Her am bccAiue etomiU foun'ilM of sorrow for tl< il 
crawD ur own lU potiry unili iliuteil to lost —ISobK. 
limMAn ,««!. {1781). 

Queen of tlie Antilles [An.ted], 
Cuba. 

Queen of the East, Zenobia quctu 
of Palmy'ra (*, 266-27J). 

Quean of the Eastern Archi- 
pidugo, the island of Java. 

Queen of the Hississixjpi 

vtuley, St. Louis of Missouri. 

Queen of the North, Edinburgh. 

Queen of the Sciences, theology. 

1|^ueen of the Sea. So ancient Tyre 
eiis called* 

Queen of the South, Maqueda or 
BaJkis queen, of Sheba or Saba. 

fifm of tbt Kutii... CUM frew tba nttormoit 
IJ^of to tMUtlM wMom ot Solouon.'-Jfoti: 

*«* Aecerdiug to hadition, the queen 


Queens (Zdiwr daughters). Raymond 
IJci'engci count of Provence had four 
d.iughleis, all of ivhoin married kings: 
Tdai ijret married Louis IX. of France; 
Lleaiior married TIemy HI. of England ; 
Saneha inariit d Henry’s brother Richard 
king of file Komani; and Beatrice mar¬ 
ried Ohaih's 1. of Na})les and i$icjly. 

r mr a.iufslit-is »< rrt tb( rp Ixim 
To ic lymoml Ui i oiuvr, onil rvoo one 
Dlcuiuo a qui, II 

fVmtclatd, \l (1111) 

Queerummania, the real m of Obro- 
nonhutuntliologos.—Carey, C/irononhoton^ 
thol'f/os (17.Jt). 

Quentin (litaih), groom of fair John 
Ramuinv.—Sir W. Scott, Fair Maul of 
Ttrth (time, Henry IV.). • 

Quentin. Durward, a novel bj sir 
W. Scott (182.J). A stiiry of French his- 
tfif}'. 'Ihe delineations of I^ouis XJ.ond 
Cliailes the Bold of Burgundy will stand 
coinpariHon with any in the whole range 
of fiction or history. 

Quem-Biter, the bword of Haco 1. 
of Norway. 

Qaem bltir of Hocon tlw Good 

Wherewith at a strobe he beaed 

Ibe mlUstone thro* and tbro‘. 

IiongfeHgw. 

Quemo ( Camillo) of Apulia was in¬ 
troduced to pope l.<eo X. as a bnifoon, but 
was promoted to the laurel. This laureate 
was called the “ Antichrist of Wit.” 

Kome In her caidtol mw Quernp alt, 

Tbroaed on aevea hlSi. the antiebrutof wit. 

Foi^ rbe jiKneairf. n twaS). 

Querpo (iSar»W), in Garth’s /bss- 
pmsarj^,^ meant for Dr, Howe. 

thii design ehrlQ Qneiiw ^asm 
A gealotu tuamber of ttofaMlu. 
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HIi pnit«nd«d plotn itsps bs treads, 

And wbm tha doctor faila, the taint tnrreedi. 

OUptmarj/, iv. (16U9) 

Questing Beast (37te), a monster 
called Glatieaunt, that made a noise 
cal^d questing, “like thirty couple of 
hounds giving quest” or cry. King 
Pellinore (3 stjL) followed the beast for 
twelve months (nt. i. 17}^ and after iiis 
death sir PalotniuOs gave it chase. 

The qumtlnit beast hnl In slinpo Rnillic.iil llki> n '^er. 
pent’e bead, end a bod] like a UbanI, butiocki like a 
lion, and fbotnl like a Iinrt, and lu hii lj<>d> ilinrc n is 
auoha noiao as It h.id Imcti the noi u of Ibul] (■■niide of 
hounds iiuesUiig, and such anolw that bf.ist ni idc win n • 
soever be avon^ and Ihbbiiist caumira sir Pitloiiinli a 
followed—Sir X. Moloi]'. History oj Pttn^e Arthw.i 
17 , IL 03 (1170). 

Queubue ( T7ie Hquhcx hal of), a line 
in the “unknown sen,” passed by the 
Vapians on tho Greek kalends of the 
Olympiad era b.c. 777, at cording to 
the authority of Quinnp.iUis.—Mi ike- 
speare, IVclfth Knjht, actii. sc. 3 (loll). 

Quiara and Mon'nema, nmuaml 
wife, the only persons who escaped Iho 
ravages of tho sinall-poK plague which 
carried o(f all the rcMt of the Gum I'lii 
race, in J’ar.iguav. Thev left llic f ifal 
spot, settled Ill the Mondai woods, had 
one son Ycntli and one daughter Mnoiiia; 
but Qtliuia was killed by a jagiiir before 
the latter was born. -Soiitlicy, Talc of 
ramjmi/ (18W). (See Monvema and 
Muoma.) 

Qui(^ (Abrl), clerk to Surplus the 
lawyer,—J. M. hloilon, A Jicqular Fic. 

Quic/i (/ohii), colled “ The lletircd Dio¬ 
cletian oi Islington" (1718-18J1). 

little QuI^, ae rotiml nioilotim of fsliiiRton, with 
hU siiuenk like a Uaitknieir flddlo.—Cliarles M iibows 

Quichly (J/isfress), aervanl-of-all- 
work to Dr. Cams o French physionn. 
Slio says, “ I svash, wring, brew, bake, 
scour, dress meat and drink, make the 
beds, and do all uiysolf.” She is the go- 
bt'lweon of thice suitors for “nwoet 
Anne Pago,” and witli perftot dismte- 
rastedness wiahes all three to succeed, and 
docs her best to forward tho suit of all 
three, “ but bpeciously of Master Fenton.” 
—Shakespeare, Merry Ti'iics of UHideor 
(1601). 

Quioklif {3f!stress I^cll), hostess of a 
tavohi in East-cheap, frequented by 
Ilany prince of Walea, sir John Falstaff, 
and all their disreputable crew. In 
Jfenry K Mistress Quickly is represented 
as having married Pistol tho “ lieutenant 
of oaptsin sir John's army.’* All tliree die 
befoxe titie end of the play. Her desetip- 
tiioft «f idi John death i^lenry 


V, act ii. sc. 3) is very graphic and true 
to nature. In 2 Jlenry IV, Mistress 
Quickly arrests sir John for debt, but 
immediately she hears of his commission 
is quite rrilling to dismiss the bailiffs, 
and tnist “ the honey sweet ” old knight 
again to any amount.—Shakespeare 1 
and 2 Henry IV, and Jlenry V, 

Quid (Mr,), the tobacconist, a relative 
of Mrs. Margaret Bertram.—Sir W, 
Scott, (Juy Mannenng (time, George II.). 

Quid Rides, the motto of Jacob 
Brandon, tobacco-broker, who lived at 
the close of the eighteenth century. It 
was suggested by Harry Calendon of 
Lloyd’s coffee-house. 

*** Qutd (Ijatin) means “Why 
do you laugh?” QmJ rides, i,e, “the 
tobacconist rides.” 

Quidnunc (AbraAa/n), of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, aii iijiholsterer by trade, 
hut bankrupt. His head “ runs only on 
Bchcmcs for pnj ing off the Natiomd Debt, 
the Iialauco of power, the affairs of 
Kuiope, and the political news of the 
day." 

The prototype of this town politi¬ 
cian was the Lather of Dr. Ame (see T/te 
Tatler, No, 15.5). 

Hart lit Quidnunc, his daughter, rescued 
by Bclmour from the flames of a Induing 
house, and adored by him. 

John Quidnunc, under the assumed 
name of Rovewell, having married a rich 
planter’s widow, returns to England, pays 
lus father's debts, and ^ves his sister to 
Mr. Bclmour for wife.—^Morphy, Tha 
Upholsterer (1768). 

Quidnuncs, a name given to the 
ancient members of certain political clubs, 
who W'cre constantly inquiring, “Quid¬ 
nunc ? What news ” 

This tho Great Mother dearer held than all 
The dubs of Quidnum s, or her own GtdldhaU. 

Tope. Tho JDunoiiMf. i 31IB (17Sf^ 

QuidnuxiMs, a monkey which 
climbed higher than its neighbours, and 
fell into a river. For a few momeniai die 
monkey race stood panio-stmek, but tike 
stream flowed on, and in a minute or 
two the monkeys continued their gatnbols 
as if nothing had happened.—Gi^, 21le 
Quidnvsnkxs (a ^ble, 1726). 

The object of thu fable is to show 
that no one is of sufficient importance to 
stop the general current of ev^ts or 
cause a gap in nature. Even hdngs and 
kaisers die, having climbed, like Qnid- 
nonkis, somewhat higher than theix kiB| 
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Imt ‘When they fall into the stream, Flat¬ 
tery scrawls Jlksjacet on a stone, but no 
one misses them. 

Quildrive (2syl.),clcrk to old Phil- 
pot ** tho dtizen."—Murphy, The Citizen 
(1761). 

Qllilp (Mantel), a hideous dwarf, 
onmiing, muicions, and a perfect master 
in tormenting. Of hard, forbidding fea¬ 
tures, with head and face largo enough 
for a mant. His black eyes were rest¬ 
less, sly, and canning; bis rooutli and 
chin bristly with a coarse, hard beard; 
Us face never clean, but always distorted 
with a ghastly grin, which showed the 
few discoloured fangs tlmt supjilied 
the place of teeth. His dress const'^ted 
of a large high-crowned hat, a worn-out 
dark suit, a pair of most capacious shoes, 
and a huge crumpled dirty white ncoh- 
doth. Such hair as be had was a giiz/ded 
black, cut short but hanging about his 
ears in frinsjes. His hands were coarse 
and dirty ; his finger-nails crooked, lonrf, 
and yellow. He lived on Tower Hill, 
collected rents, advanced money to sea¬ 
men, and kept a sort of wharf, containing 
rusty anchors, huge iron rings, piles of 
rotten wood, and sheets of ohl copper, 
calling himself a ship-breaker, lie was 
-on the point of being arrested for fcluii>, 
when be drowned himself. 

He ate hortl egg^> ehell and all, for tiU bn ikftist, lic- 
voured glaantic piiiwns widi tlielr hcadi iin<) i'll'-, on, 
showed tubociio and water><;ri'->te« at the same time, drank 
voiding hot tea without winking, bit Ins fork and siionn 
till thqi tient again, and pciformed °o many huitifimg 
nets, that ana might doubt If he were indeed human.— 
Cb. V. 

Mrs, Quilp (Betsy), wife of the dwarf, 
a loving, young, timid, obedient, and 
pretty blue-eyed little woman, treated 
like a dog by ber diabolical husband, 
whom she really loved but more greatly 
feared.—C. Dickens, The Old Curionty 
Shop (1840). 

' Qlimap'alus, the Mrs. Harris of 
**au(iu>ritie8 in citations.” If any one 
<luotes from an hypothetical author, he 
i^vea Quinapalus as his authority. 

^ What am Qalnapahti: *' Setter a witty fool than ■ 
fooUihwl^—SiakeBpeore,ne«(^ JNfAt, actL lic.StlSId). 

OrtiinbuB Xlestxin {**the man~ 
mountain"). Bo the Lilliputians called 
Uulliver (oh. ii.).—Swift, OuUmr*s 
Iravels (*‘ Voyage to lilliput,” 1726). 

Quiuoe (Beter), a carpenter, who 
tmdertakea the management of the play 
cMled ” Pyramus mid Thisb^" in JfuU 
summer JJrexm. He speaks of 

**l» og hable tragedy,’* “lamentable 
eomeay,’* tragical mirth,** and so on.— 


Shakespeare, JfwfeuMwncr Niaht’s Bream 
(1692). • 

Q.uino'nes (Suero de), in the reign of 
Juan II. Be, with nine other cavaliers, 
held the bri<^o of Orblgo against all 
comers for thirty-six days, and in that 
time they overthrow seventy-eight 
knights of Spain and France. 

Qiiintano'na, tlie duenna of queen 
Cluinevot or Ginebra.—Cervantes, jDon 
Quucute, 11. ii. 6 (1615). 

Quintessence (Queen), sovereign of 
Entflf'chio, the country of speculative 
scicni’e visited by Paiitag'ruel and his 
companions in their search for “ the 
oracle of the Holy llotUe.”—Rabelais, 
Tixntaqruel, v. 19 (1515). 

Quint'ossence of Heaven. Re¬ 
sides the four elements of earth, Aristotlo 
imagined a fifth clement, out of which 
the stars ami other ethereal bodies were 
formed. The motion of this “quint- 
esbcnce,” he said, was orbicular. 

... ihii (‘Oii'roal "(iiiIufovsFtirB of heaven " 
blew iipviiuJ, «-pliit«il wiili varlouv tonti». 

Hut Kiilt d oi btculur, and lurined to sloni 
KuiuIxmIi 

Milton, Paradhe tost, Ul. 716, efo. (ISSift. 

Quin’tiquinies'tra ( Queen), a ranch- 
dreaded, figJiiing gi.antohs. It was one of 
llie romanees jn don tiiiixoto’s hbraiv 
condemned by tJic pric''t and barber of 
tho village to be burnt.—Cervantes, Bon 
Quu'>itc, 1. (icor>). 

Quintus Fixlein iFixAinc\, the 
title and chief character of a romance by 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter (1796). 

rrimla like Qiimtua Fixlotn, had perenuud Areproof 
Jo)s, naiiiclv, (biplu) iiiPiiCK -(.trl}Ic, 

Quiri'nus, Mars. 

Mow, by our lire Qulrlnm. 

It WM a goodly Bight 

To tro the tliirtv stamlaiilv 
Swept down tlie tklo of night. 

Lord Uaciuiuy, Ijtvs of Anetont Hows ('* Battle Of 
tlir Lake UegiUiis,'* mrl., MIS). 

Quitam (Mr.), the lawyer at tho 
Black Bear inn at Darlington.—Sir W. 
Scott, jRw6 Jloy (time, George I.). 

* 4 ,* The first two words in an a tion 
on a penal statute are Qtu tarn. Thus, 
Qui tarn pro domina reyina, guam pro 
scipso, sequtiur. 

Quixa'da (Gufferre), lord of Villa- 
garcia. Don Quixote calls himself o 
descendant of this brave knight.—(}er- 
vantes, Bon Quixote, 1. (1605). 

Quix'ote (Am), a gaunt countiy 
gentleman of I^ Mancha, about 60 yean 
of age, gentle and dignified^ learned and 
high-minded; with i^ong ittuiginatitei 
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perverted by romance and crazed with 
ideas of chivalry. He is the hero of a 
Spanish romance by Cervantes Don 
Qmxote feels himself called on to become 
a knlghteerzant, to defend the oppressed 
and Bucoour the iniurod lie cUtTita^s for 
hu ’B^mre Sancho JPan/a, a middU-aged, 
Ignorant rustic, scliish but full of good 
Bcuse, a gouimiiid hut attaohrd to his 
master, shrewd but credulous Iho 
knight goes forth on his advcnlims, 
thinks tumd-mtlls to be giants, // t.4s of 
ahe^ to bo armies, inns lo be eus<ks, md 
gedify-ahvet oppresied gintlemen, but 
the’squire Stes them in tluir tint light 
Ultunately, Uie 1 nii^ht m resb led to Ins 
right uimd, and dies like a itaaful 
Chnstian 1 Ik t bjt < t ol this rom ui» o 
was to laugh do\ui tlu runnneLS of 
chivalry ol the Middb j\g(s 

(Qiuxtte means ‘ xruioiu foi the 
thighs,’ but O livid i means “linltrn 
jaws ’ Ib n <Jmvo<( s fivounte mitlior 
was bdicianu tie bjl\ i , Ins inokl 
knight was Am'idis de (riul Ihe 
romance is m tw > puts, of four bioks 
each ll 1 was ] iibbshed in 1005, and 
pt II in 1615 ) 

Iho jiotftipe of Uic knight was the 
duke oi Ltiuia 

Don Oib le b t Wt mrn^ hi 1 ri v l 1 
noted longlmicl gr ti Ir d nt i itiih at r nt 
largo blniJc «l Uboi ai d h« ^lyln In If n e K ^11 
of tbe Woiliil Couiiteiuiue -^itiyBnU>i Don ituix t 
U J 14(1610 

Don Quitetc i 11 »6C, RosinantC (4 ayl.), 
all skin and bone 

QviroU {Ihe T male) or Adientvica of 
A/abclla^ a noicl by Mis Lennox (It 52). 

Quixote of the North (27te), 
Cbaikb \II ol bwedtn, sometimes 
called “ 111 Madman ’ (1682, 16D7 
1718). 

Quodline {Tie Rex Mr ), '•haplainto 
the duke oi Iluckmgluni—bir W bcott, 
Peveni of the Peak (tunc, Cuarles II ). 

** Wlijr tO I the dttlio 1 Iwd cau ed n v Uttle Qeo I 
Mag to go ihivHgh hte omttoi thus Whatner evil 
oterti bod pavsed cumut during the Iifotune of the 
jrotOur nialTon whom tt ev had rivtured t> 1 1 1 that day 
vvoa Knlkf herwK could not deny that ahe vn a torn 
wan. married woll He<4'<reU and died atU unce Ao 
grw bunt at /l marrird to tV enraU lived iu 

fitmbartaan, anl died In DmufUl “—ievonl er the 
./Mk aha (ISJ) 

(Some give Qerkom dl mstead of 
“^mberwell.”) 

Quoa NgO —y a threat intended but 
t^fhhheld; a sentence broken off. holus, 
•ngty with the winds #nd storms which 
hod uucown tbe sea into commotion avith> 
out Ilia sanetion, was going to Jky he 
would pumSh them severely tor this act 


of insubordination; but having uttered 
the first two words, “ Whom I —he 
Says no more, but proceeds to tiie bnsi^ 
ness in hand.—Yirgii, JBneidy i. 

Kflxt Monday * Mid be you will lie a 'suhataaee ’ 
and tbm— * with iih)(.b oaor ego be aeot to tbe nnt 
boy —Daaent Batf n It/e [}aSli) 

Quo'tem (Caleb), a parish clerk or 
Jack'of-al1>trados. — G. Colman, 
Revufo Or The Wajs ef Wiwherr (i/98). 

1 reaohrt like Caleb Quotem to have a place at tbe 
review ~Watbitigton Irvuig. 


B. 

H. Neither Demoethl'nGs nor Anstotlfr 
could pronounce thi letter r. 

R (iojw), vagabonds, etc, who were 
branded on the left shoulder with this 
letter, 

Tt ey may be burned with a hot bumlM Iron 
tl o Iloa lUi of a ibiUh g with *v great Homan K on the 
kf ohu ider which Ip tor shall rtmatn as the mark <d a 
rogai —1 lynne BUtrio nuutix or The Btagera Semarge 

If 1 r raps the halter wllb the letter B 
Printed upon It 

MOdSingtr A Jf «0 Waj to P ig Old Debit iv 3 (1639) 

Rab’agas, an ad\ ocate and editor of 
a journal exiled the / aanagnole. At the 
same office was published another radical 
paper, called the Ci apaud Volant, Hab- 
ogas lived in tbe kingdom of Monaco, 
and was a demagogue leader of the 
deepest red, but was won over to toe 
king s party by toe tact of an Amencan 
lady, who got him an invitation to dme 
at toe p ilncc, and made him chief minis¬ 
ter of state From this moment he be¬ 
came toe most strenuous opponent of toe 
“ liberal ” party —M Sordou, Maifogaa 
(1872). 

Babbi Abron of Trent, a fic¬ 
titious sage and most wonderful ungnut. 
" lie knew toe nature of all manner of 
herbs, boasts, and minerals.”— 
the JFbJi;, sai. (1498). 

Rabbits. Those rabbits hate more 
nature tn them than you commonly find m 
tabbthf t.e, my produchon is bettor 
than toe production of other men. This 
was said by a conceited artist.—Foster, 
Zxfe of Dvdtens, ii. 867. 

Rabelais (Tto Demr Swift 

was BO called by Voltaire (i667-1748)« 
Sterne (1713-1768) and Ihomas Amoey 
(1^9-17g@} have also be^ so called. 
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Bdbdaxa (Tfta Mix&irti), William HIoi- 
ginn (1704-1812). 

Babelais of Gl«rmaiiy» J. 1 ibcli ixt, 
caUcd “Mentzet" (IfloO-lOll). 

Habelais’s Poison. Rabcl ui, being 
at a gteat dibtani e from Pdri<H, and iMth- 
ottt money to pay lus hotel bill or his 
foie, made up three small i ickits of 
bnck-dnst. Oho be labelled “ P(i on 
for the king,” another “roi‘'on for mon- 
Bieur,” and the third “Poison for the 
dauphin.” Iho landlord instantly in¬ 
formed against tliib “poi onei, ’ iiid the 
aecrotary ot stito ieTno\ed him it r ntc to 
Fans. "When, llo’woMi, tho joke n ib 
found out, it <nd((i only m a Iih.^ 1 .— 
i^pcotofor (“ Art ol tirowiug Ilioh ) 

Hab'ioan oi Rabiea'ao, Ibt 1 orse 
of Astol{ ho 1 ts siio w 18 ind and itb 
dam Fire. It t(.l on hum in hod. llii 
■word n tins “''hoit tail."—Ai ( t>, Vi- 
iantlo J itfa 0 (I )1 j). 

Argd’i' Iior t is eilk’ In*the 
same name tu Oi (undo Inna aj Uo (1') >) 


RabiSSon, a vagabond timer r i id 
knife-giinder. Jfe n io tho onh j ti >n 
who knew about “ tin, gol I mmc 1 to 
tho “ miller of (irrnohb I’abi sjn m is 
murdered for bis ser ret by J n ebe N r 1 
the Bclioolmaster ol ilont des Mond —^ 
Stuhnff, Jfie Crold-M.iu. or M Ur if 
Qrenme (1654). 


Bab'shekt (m tho P bU R\i- 
suAKru), in the wtuc ot 1/ ahn aid 
Adatopncl^ bj Dr^drn md 1 itt, is nn int 
for sir Ibomas PJ i> a (2 A i /o x\ni ). 

N«Brt till 1 Itt iftllli H I it) litk 1 1 nis Ihci/— 

8o fitU of zeal lie bins no nu4 ol u v t 

11 II (low 


Baby (^Atirora\ a nch joung Pnglidi 
origan, catholic m religion, of virgin 
modesty, “a rose with all its swctUst 
leaves ytt folded,' bhe wes staj mg m 
the house of lord and lady Amundciille 
during the parUnmcntar> 'vacation, licic 
don Juan, “ as Russi m envoj,” ua* ai^o 
a miest, wiUi several oth<ra. Aurora 
'Ba% IS introduced in canto xv., and 
tsrops up here and there in the two le- 
ruaimug cantos; but, as the talc u as 
nom finished, it is not posable to divi ic 
^ what pait the beautiful and innocent girl 
was designed by the poet to play. l‘ro- 
bably don Juan, having sown his “wild 
0^1 might become a not unfit match 
•OT the beautiful orphan.-—Bvrou, X^on 
Jim (1824). 

JRoss o/)f the mother of 
Ill* was Cecily, daughter 
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of Ralph Nevyll de Baby first eirl of 
Westmoreland, Uerhusb,.ndwaj Richard 
duke of York, who was slun at the battle 
of W akcticld m 1460. bhc died 1195. 

Bacbael, a scrvmt-girl at lady 
IVvcnl’a ot the Peak.—Su W. bcott, 
J^evii tt of the JPtak (tune, Chailes II.). 

Ma'chtrl (2 sy/.), one of the “hinds’ 
m Boundirby’a null it Cokitown bhe 
loved btephen Blackpool, indwasgiiatly 
bclovid by liim m it turn, but Stephen 
, VI is uniricd to a worihless diunkard. 
Alftr liie death oL btipben, Rachicl 
w IK 1 overthegood foi lulliin joung 
with nnd befiundedher.—C. Bickens, 

[ Hill met (ISil). 

of Italy (2V), Mctastasio 
(1 J-> li62). 

Raeino of Mu*'ro (i7> ), Antonio 
Gasf III Siedi mol N iplcs (17o >-1786). 

I? 1'ket ( i ( hal(i>), a joungman 
of {I ItioM, who bits in lined the daughter 
oi i wcilili} To lit u inucluiut. In tlie 
thud vvttk of the honeymoon, sir Charlts 
J iiil bis fatl ei-m-law a vi‘*it, and quar- 
lellc I vvilh ins bride about a gome of 
vvhisi ihc 1 idv ithmicd ih it su Charles 
00,^11 in hav ]iii}cd a diamond instead 
tl I eliib bii (*1 irlts yeew Imious, and 
rt t 'v I d upon a divoi c , but tho quarrel 
vvis aiJ-’iisifd, and sir (bailes ends by 
sivin , “Ion miv be as wrong as von 
plo i L, I ut 1111 c cur cd if I tvci euut'a- 
voiir to hct J uu light ngiim.” 

J III] Poilcty wife oi bir Charles, and 
cMct u I igldti oiMr Diu <■ »cii "lurphy, 
Ihi Utolsaftci Maniij (1776;. 

liuc' t (Bafo?/'), a spnghilj, good* 
nitiued widow and woman oi £u hion. 

Arc I -x*! -utiino Ifuly —Mrs Cowlejr. Tkt 
B • r It T» it 1 (1 SO) 

Tha Wit vr k&t nm onn of ttix Popef iMt 
I u i H r u lal m inner ot exi tvasing 11 taivnt carUesi 
I ( u t>-1 11 to h I b tier hr 1 1 Ooiu r rkl to lett and 
»tr km,, l'-»I ilrn of oiio hand with the hack ot Ibe other 
(.If 10 liJ/i—Jauica buiitb 

Backrent (<Sir Condy)j m Miss Edge 
worth’s novel of CohUe MacKrent (1802;. 

Boddle {Mrt,)y keeper of the lodgings 
occupied by Bob bawyer. Tlie young 
medical practitioner invited Mr. Pickwick 
and his tlirco fnends to a convivial meet¬ 
ing ; but the termagant Mrs. Raddle 
brought Uio meeting to an untimely end. 
—C. Dickens, Jhe £iokimk taper* 
(18J6). I 

Bad'^onde (iSf.) or St. Radbouijw* 
queen of France (born filfi/died 687). jsbft 
was the daughter of l^rtaure kuig «sfi' 
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ThnrinKis, and brought up a pagan. 
King C^otaire 1. taught her the Clinstian 
leligiou, and married her in ; but nix 
yeare later she entered a nunner}, and 
lived in the greatest niwterity. 

Ttuir^ Uiou mu’t walk iu Rr ivitjr. 

And. Mem OR Klliitllka a» bt Ibuleuuuil 

Sponwr, Uuthtr ttublH-rdl Jalo (1391). 

Itadij^nd or Raurgoxu, the pr<»iid 
-queen of the AmJUons. iteing rejected 
by Ih'llodunt “the liold,” bJie revenged 
herself by degrading every man who fell 
into her power by drc'Jsing them like 
women, giving them women’s work to 
do, Bueh as spinning, carding, beviinL', 
«tc., and feeding llicm on bread and 
water to etTemiiiate tlicin (tnnto 4), 
"When sho ovtrtlnew sir Arirgal in '•ingle 
combat, aheimposed on Inin theoondilion 
of dressing m “woman’t) ’wetiN,” nitli a 
white apron, and to spend his time in 
spinning flax, instead ol in dc( ds of arms. 
Kodipind fell in love with the eaptho 
knight,andscnl t'lfirindaasago between; 
but Clarinda Iricd to win him for liersoli, 
and told the queen he was inexorable 
(canto 6). At length Pritoinait arrived, 
cut oil* Kadigiind's head, and bbornted 
the captive Kniglit (canto 7).—Spenser, 
Facri/ QMcn, v. 4-7 (ISOo). 

Hag and Famish (T/u), the Army 
and N.ivy flub ; so christened by Funrh. 
The ra/) relVra to the Hag, and the fttinah 
to the bad cuisine. 

Baggod Bcgiment (JT/ic), the wan 
ligiireri m 'Westminster Abbey, in a gal¬ 
lery over Isllp’a Chapel. 

Bailway Bing (Tfie), George Hud¬ 
son of Yorkshire, chairman of the North 
Midland Company. In one day he 
cleared by speculation £100,000. It was 
the llov. Sydney Smith who gave Ilml- 
flon the title of “ hail'way King ” (1800- 
1871), 

Baine (Old Jioqer), tho tapster, near 
the abode of sir Geoffrey Pevenl. 

Jjatne Eaine, old lloger's widow; after¬ 
wards Dame Chamberlain.—Sir \V. Scott, 
Fevcril vf the Veuk (time, Cliarles 11.). 

Bainy-Bay Smith, John Thomas 
Smith, the antiquary (1700-1833). 

Bl^ah of Mattan (Borneo) has a 
diamond which weighs S67 carats. The 
largest cut diamond in the world. It is 
considered to be a palladium. (See 
Diamonds.) 

BalgO (XordO, a nobleman of the dd 
adiool, fimd ‘w debauch, street rows, 


knocking down Cliarlics, and seeing hU 
guests drunk. His chief boon com- 
iianions are sir .ToUn Brute and colonel 
iJully.—Vanbrugh, Tkj Frovohsd Wife 
(1G97). 

Bakeland (f.ordl, a libertine, who 
makes love to married women, but takes 
c.arc to keep him^f‘ll free from tho bonds 
of mnfninony. — Mrs. Inchbald, The 
Weddauj 2Ja\} (1790). 

Bak'she (2 .s-/f.), a monster, which 
lived on sirpcnts and dragons. (See 

OrJlAN \HA1>.) 

Baloigh (thr W<iUhr)f introduced b^'’ 
sir W. Scott in Keniluorth, The tradition 
of bir Waller laying down his cloak on a 
miry spot tor tiie queen to step on, and 
the queen commamling liini to wear the 
“muddy cloak till Iwr pleasure should 
bo iurther known," ib mentioned in ch. 

XV. (1821). 

'llic following i«i a parallel instance of 
in‘'linclivo poliicui ‘••5:— 

A Inil; on lirr to M'II i .irk mtn, cAin« to a pnddle 
A lilUe biy, \,ho'aA IIk'iiiIIi iiUv glieuiu lu.jitflilMXt Into 
iho mud, ami, Uiiowini; oti hib wuwlan nhaci. Jumped o\pr 
the pWsli. lliolurl} «ii»Iout, "Little boy, you bavololt 
>our shoos biblnd }ou<‘ "Ym, maani.* he lepllni, 
"fhpy are tor }uu to «tlk on.”—Temjito Bar, sxxalU. 
(" Politonoiis," a true stoT) ) 

Eaht}h (t'^ir IV'ii/ier). Jealous of the 
carl of ll'isox, he plots witli lord Burleigh 
to eomimbs hib dcalh.—Henry Jones, U'he 
JJitri oj hm'x (174.')). 

Balph, abbot of St. Augustine’s, ex- 
pomlcd ‘il.ljOOO on the repast given at his 
inbtallition. 

It was no iinusu-al thing for powerful 
batons to piovidc 3U,()U0 dishes at n 
wedding bre)ikfn'<t. The coronation din¬ 
ner of Mdnard 11 [. cost £40,000. equal to 
half a million of money now. The duke 
of ('l.irence at his nuirnago entertained 
1000 guests, and fmnishcd his iitble witli 
30 courses. Archbishop Neville had 
3000 ogrettes served at one banquet, and 
the whole species seems to have been 
extirpated. 

After this it will be by no means diffi¬ 
cult to understand why Apicius despaired 
of being able to make two ends meet, 
when ho had reduced his enormous for¬ 
tune to £80,000, and therefore hanged 
himself. 

After the w'inlcr of 1827 was over, 
the elder Spencer had left of the stores 
laid in by lum the preceding Novembear 
and salted down, “ 80 gallod beevjes, 600 
bacmis, and 000 muttons." 

lialph, son of Faixdcld the miller. Au. 
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ouilandisb) ignorant booby, jealons of 
bis sibtcr Patt-^, bccui«t ebo “ciuld ysmt 
pictma and stnim on the barpsicols.’ llo 
was m love wiUi lannj the f>ipby, for 
irniob “loUier’ ssab angrj with him, 
but “nliOit arguilti fothci s uIv^ct'’ 
UoMGver, he iicatcd raimylike a brute, 
and she said of him, “ He hi', a 1 cut is 
hard as a psribh oHucr. 1 don t d( iibt 1 ul 
he noull stand bj and '•ll nic v up] 1 
When his sister niariicd loid Ainiw oilh, 
Ralph said 

Cai tom I ilph mr lord w U d ib 
Soon 111n nut t* I rlc 1 I 
M ti nr at ill r VII i u m I t b me — 
Cadi 111 beacoi 1 klltl 
ir Ul !>h ill c IT r t t to u b me. 

IV1 on in« tfl 11 11 cl 
Oriiufjtl rOenu tj ji c—> 

I tit fovnltvoaliilt 

I 1 I tr 7/ V f 1/1 

P Oph or R Ml IK), the ’■squire li Hub 
1 1 iv'—1 ulh d ’•il crl m Ik j i)" Oil 
-S Butler, Jli fi (in j 7S) 

Ihe protetjpe of “Kiljh vvis T aa< 
Ri bmson, a/c ilons buto’t r in Jux rli 11 
Ralph icpresen s the incli]ciident i u 
and lludibri!* the piisbvttuan 

Inregird to tne [rdiunoulKn ff 
this name, whnh m li>78 wis Ihe su1 je ( 
of a Ion/ contioversy m Aohs ui ? 
Qucue% JJullir sajs 

A^l ir h 1 iltih Cl »m nmr ih 
llil ni uJ e lure tie tl 1 

* At 1 wl c I \ o At w tl 1 t 

WuUcoUliunltnlplo o i I l1 

1 

Ralph (Ronjh), the helper rf 1 m / 
Outram paik keiper at sir <tobli \ 
Peveril’a of the Beil —S r W btoU, 
Rwer^ of t?ie Feak (time, Uiailcs II). 

Ralph (Jameb), an American svlio rame 
to London and published a poem entitled 
RTiqht (1725). 

Sllenoe ye no ves I while Italph to Cynth 1 1 owis. 

Making nlgbt bldro is m surer I Im i o lu I 

iopi 7Aa 4>i flciod II 1(0 (1 ‘’S] 

Ralph Fde LAscotns], captain of the 
Urawia, nusboud ot 1 oiiise de I I'^t urs 
Ralph 13 the father of Hutna ind Mirth a 
altai Orgari'ta His crew liiving re- 
bMled, Ralph, his wife, infant [Mutha], 
and servant Bnr'abas nere put into a 
boat, and turned adrift Ihe boat ran 
on a huge iceberg, which Ralph suppo<>ed 
to be a small island. In time, the ici berg 
broke, when Ralph and his wife nerc 
drowned, but Martha and . Barab ts 
escaped. Martha was taken by an 
Xbdw trib^ who brought her up, and 
named her Organta (“ wither/d com 
becanse her skm was so white and fair 
E. Starling, Orphan of the Frozen Sea 


Balph. Bolster Doister, bj) 
Nicholas Udall, thehrsl Pnglibh comedy, 
about 15S4. It contains nine male and 
foul female Chirac ters Ralph i? a vain, 
thoughtless, blusiCling fellow, who is in 
pursuit- of a rich wi low named Custame, 
but he is badlcd in his intention. 

Bam Alley, in I Icit Street, I ondon. 
Now called Hire I’lice. It was part of 
the bantluar}. 

Bamble (^»/> J?o^c»f), a man of 
gillinln, who treats his wife with such 
''upreme 11 dillcicnre that she returns to 
hei gim b in, loid Aitlami ind resumes 
li/r miidcn name ot iii Woobum. 
Sub 0 UK nth, however, shi returns to 
K r lunbaiul 

1 /m 1 a III, wife of sir Robert, and 
w ird of 111 1 horlaiid —IncUbald, Lury 
0 6 A is //is lau.lt (17J1). 

Berri'iel (l syl ), one of the “atheist 
CKw o Cl fill wnbjAb'dul (The word 
Ul 'ui'i lec 1 lin/ 1 * Iluiiie “ one who 
iwlts him !i i^iin'it ti >d ")—Milton, 
/ U/ adiit J 0'>f, VI 571 (1G()5) 

Bammago'bi is T afontame, in lui 
filUs, ivcs tins mine t") a f it Ribc- 
Jiis, in lus J a7il fni I, in 21, satm/is 
iinlcr the sinie muie LmlUuuie Cretin, 

II (t 

Bann'rez, a Sinnish monk, and 
i ifji r C)iil( r to dm limn duke of 
lui^an/a He pronii‘-rd V/lasquc?, 
when ho ibsfhfd the duke at bed time, 
to give him a poi-.omd water prepared by 
the ( irnicbtfc ( aslriiccio 1 bis he was 

III out t) d(, when lie was interrupted, 
and the breaking out of the rebellion! 
s i\ c I the duke from anj similar attempt. 
—Rohcit Jephson, Ria/anza (1775). 

Bami'ro {Rtn/) mimed Aldonra, 
who, be in / laithless, eloped with. Alboa'- 
/ar Hic Moorish king of Gaya Ra¬ 
miro tame disguised as a traveller to 
Alboa/ar s castle, and asked a damsel for 
a driu,^bt of water, and when he lifted 
the fitcher to his mouth, he dropped in 
it Ins betrothal nng, which Aldonra saw 
and Tccognnrcd. She told tlie damsel to 
br.ng the stranger to her apartment, 
bearce had he arnved tiiere when the 
Moorish king entered, and Ramiro bid 
himself in an alcov e. “ \NTiat would you 
do to Ramiro,” asked Aldun/a, “if be 
were m your pdwet?” “I would hew 
him limb from limb,” said the Moor» 
“ Then lo I Alboazar, he is,now skulking 
V that alcove.” With this, Eamuro woi 
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lilragged £oTtib> and the Moor said, 
"iud would you act il our lots 
wow levewed?" Kamiro replied, “I 
-would feast you well, and send for my 
'Ohief priuccs and counsellors, and sot 
you 1>efow them, and bid yon blow your 
norn till you died. "Then Iw* it bo,” 
said the Moor. Rut when Riuniio blew 
hia hont, his “merry men ” lusliod into 
-the castle, and the*Moorish kin^ ivitli 
Aldouza and ail their rlnldren, piitucs, 
and counsellors, were pnl to the huonl.— 
Soutlioy, Jiamu'o (a ballad from the I’or- 
ti^ese, 1804). 

Bamomy {Sir John), a vohijituuy, 
>«iRastcr of the hoi'sc to innu'e liobfil ol 
Scotland.—Sir W. Scott, lair Muid of 
I*arth (time, Ifcnrj' IV.). 

Ramsay (IJarul), the old witch- 
maker near Temple tl.ir. 

Margaret Jiam-,aii, JHvid’s daiijder. 
She marries lord Nigel.—Sir W. fecoit, 
Jf^tunea of Nigd (time, .I.imc*! ].). 

Ramsbottom (d/i''.), n mIc •poller 
of the language. IJieodoro Honk’, jt'.cu- 
donym In theyoAn //»/W iioivsp.ii>tr, 

\* Winificd .Icnkim, the in nd of 
Miss Tabitha Diimblo (in Sinnllitl’a 
Jfwnp/irci/ UltnUr, 1770), n-vals Dir,. 
Hombbottom in bad spelling. 

Randal;, lb0 bnilman at T noblcven 
Castle.—Sir W. Scott, itic Ahlot niiiio, 
Elizabeth). 

Randolph {Lwd), a Scotch noblc- 
maUi who.selifo was baved by young Nor- 
val. For Uus service his loidslii]! gave 
♦he youth a commission ; hut Cloiiahon 
the h oir-prosum])hve hateii the new l.i- 
vonrite, and persuaded lord Ibindolph that 
Norvul was too i'.xmihar with Ins l.uly. 
Accordingly,Glenab on and loid Randolph 
waylaid the lad, vt'ho being attacked 
slew Glcnahon m Bclf-ddeiKC, but was 
himself shim by loid Randolph. When 
the lad was killed, lord Randolph Icirned 
that “Norval” was the son of latly 
Randolph by lout Ibmglas bor former 
hushaou. IIo W 1 S jTcatly vexed, and 
-went to llic war then i aging between 
ReoUand and Denmark, to drown his 
iorrow by activity and dnngei. 

XfOidy Jiandotphf daughter of sic MaD 
eolsn, was privately man ted to lord 
Douglas, and when her first boy was 
bora she hid him in n basket, because 
rthew iwe a family feud between Malcolm 
and Douglas. Soon after this, Doimlns 
was sUdU iai battle, and the widow 
xBknded loi4 Itandolph. The babe was 


found by old Norval a shepherd, who 
brought k jp as his own son. When 
18 years old, the lad saved the life of 
lord Randolph, and was given a commis¬ 
sion in the anny. IMy Randolph, 
hearing of the incident, discovered that 
young Non’al was her own son Donglas. 
Glenalvon, who hated the new favourite, 
persuaded lutd Ran(1o1[iIi that tlie young 
man was too familiar with lady Ran¬ 
dolph, and being waylaid, a fight ensned, 
in which Xor\al slew (ilonalvon, but was 
h'm«.elf slain by lord Randolph. Lord 
Randolph, being informed that the young 
man was lady Randolph’s son, went to 
the w ara to “ drive away care; ” and lady 
Raiidoljjh, in her distraction, cast herself 
headlong from a steep precipice.—J. 
Home, Ihv jkis (1757), 

Tlio \i)l 4 »> of Air* Cl iwfiirrt ll"!! ISUl, When tliravn 
out liv tlio ol cnitfiiii' ol ri(lin.{, srimiM to wither 
up Uio iicnror, it n is n lUiiiitiK aiiuw, n llithtlng; of 
l<i*'<Kiii Suih was the elTcitot liti almost shllcL to old 
Nuivd ’ Wi* hr ihvrt' It was like anolcttiic shock, 
u liK >1 di oso llio bl > 111 h u k to the hp srt. Jiul produced a 
ihiihhi uf terror t'liuUoh theiicivded theatre—Uoaden, 
li/0 of Aemble. 

Hundom, a man of fortune -with a 
bcipegi.ne son. He is pale and puffy, 
AvitU gout and .a lo.inng oongli. Random 
goes to France to iccrint his health, and 
on his rttum to England geS arrosted 
for debt by mistake for his son. lie 
raAOs and lages, thieatens and vows ven- 
f’tauce, but finds Ins eon on the point 
(if marr}ing a daughter of sir David 
Dimder of Dutidor Hall, and forgets liis 
(vils in contemplation ot this most 
dc ir.ible alliance.- (.«. Column, Waga 
and Jk n.s (1788). 

y?(f?jdi>7n {Jkdcrifi), n young Scotch 
scapegrace in quest of iortunc. At one 
time lie levels in pio>,perily, at another 
ho is in Titter destitution. Roderick* is 
led into different oountru's (whoho iiccu- 
liarities aic described), and falls into the 
society of wits, sharpers,_ courtiers, and 
Imtlots. Occasionalh’lavish, he isessen- 
tiallv mean; with a dash of humour, he 
is contemptibly revengeful; and, though 
generous-minded when the whim jiiTaps 
with his wiiihes, he is thoroughly sclfislu 
His treatment of Strap is revolting to 
a generous mind. Strap lends mm 
money in his necessity, but the heartless 
Roderick wastes the loan, treats Strap 
as a mere servant, ileeeei him at diea, 
and cuffs him when the game is adverse. 
—^T. Smollett, llodmck Jtandom (1748). 

Ranger, the madcap coosia of 
Clarinda, and tite leading ebaiscter hi 
Iloadly’s Suspidoas IfaiMnd (1747)* 
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'fiaa'tipole (8 i^2.)r * madcap. One 
«*. the nicuiames mvea to Napoleon 111. 

(See NaponEox in.) 

Plok, be a little nuidpolUh. 

Celmen. lleir^-lav, I S P797). 

Haoill the old fanDtsmin of 

sir Kaymond Berongor.—Sjr W. Scott, 
The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Baonl di Nangis ^ (Sir), the 
hngnenot in love with Valentina (daughter 
of the comte de St. Bris, governor of the 
Lonvie). Sir Baoul is offered the hand 
of Valentina in marri^e, but reiccts it 
because he fancies she is betrothed to the 
comte de Nevers. Ntvers being slain 
in toe Bartholomew Massacre, liaoul 
marries Valentina, but scarcely is the 
ceremony over when both arc shot by 
toe muaketeers under too command of 
St. Bris.—^Meycybeer, Les Jiuf/uem Is 
(opera, 183G). 

Raphael (2 or 3 eyh), railed by 
Milton, “The Sociable Spirit,”and “ The* 
AdSable Archangel.” In the book of I'obit 
it was Raphael who travelled with Tobias 
into Media and back again ; and it is the 
same angel that holds discourse with 
Adam through two books of Taradtsc 
Lost, V. and vi. (16C5). 

Raphaelf the guardian angel of John 
the Unloved. 

%* Longfellow calls Raphael “The 
Angel of toe Son,” and says that he brin gs 
to man “toe gift of faith.”— 6 ro/(/?rt 
Legend (“Miracle-Play,” iii., 1851). 

Bajfdioel {The MmisA), Frans Fierii. 
His works are “St. Luke at Ilis 
Eaael,” and toe “ Descent of toe Fallen 
Angela,” both in Antwerp Cathedral 
(1^0-1570). 

Rathael {The French), Enstace Lesueur 
(161W655). 

Raphael of Cats {The), Godefroi 
Mind, a Swiss painter, famous for his cats 
(1768-1514). 

Raphael of Holland {The), Mar¬ 
tin TiMi Hemskerck (1488-1574). 

, Baphaera Enchanter, Giulia 
Fomanna, a baker’s wife. Her likeness 
erateais {n several of his pttoitings. 
(9M Lovxbs.) 


iM<Manted nnoumfy to (trike under tho Birdie—-CudeMl, 
thattkful Itnmuipranea (IfiSiS). 

Rare Ben. Ben Jonaon, tho drama- 
was 60 called by Shakespeare (1574- 
1C37). 

Raredrench (Master), apothecary. 
—Sir W. Scott, Fortunes of Ifml (time, 
James I.). 

Rascal, worthless, lean. A rascal 
deer is a lean, poor stng. Brutus calls 
money “rasc.il counters,” i.e. contemp* 
tible, ignoble. 

Wl'Pii Mari-in TtmtiK prom w fovPloiM, 

On lock iiurU rax-al rounten fioni lua frirndi. 

1m> itMly, \rltU ell ;oai tbimdcrbolU, 

l> till h)ia to pieces t 

bltakespoare, yuUus Ctnar, act Iv. m. 3 (* 607 ). 

Rashleigh Osbaldistone, called 
“ the pcholar,” an I 13 pocritical and 
accomplishcil villain, killed by Rob Roy. 
—Sir W. Scott, Mob Moi/ (time, Gcozgo 

I.). 

*#* Surely never gentleman was 
plagiicd with such a family as sir Hil- 
cU brand Osbaldistone of Osbaldistone 
Iljill. *( 1 ) I’crcival, “too sot;” ( 2 ) 
ThorncliiT, “the bully ;” (3) .lohu, “tho 
"aniokcepcr; (J) Richard, ‘’the iiorse- 
lockey;" {5) Wilfred, “the fool;" 
( 0 ) Raslilcigh, “ the scholar and knave.” 

Ras'Bclas, prince of Aby« 8 ini.a, 
fourtli bon »f the emperor. Accotding to 
the custom of the country, lie wiib eon- 
lined in a private fiaradi jc, with Die ri'St 
of the royal family. This paradise was 
in the valb y of Ariihara, surrounded by 
higti mountains. It had only one en¬ 
trance, which was by a cRvero under 
a rock concealed by woods, anil closed by 
iron gates, lie escaped wjth his siatcr 
Nekayoli and Imlac the jioet, and 
wandered about to find out whab con¬ 
dition or rank of life wa^he most happy. 
After careful investigation, he found no 
lot without its drawbacks, and lesolvcd 
to return to the “happy valley.”—Dr. 
.Tohnson, Masselas {175^). 

The mad aatronomer. who InuiBtaed that he poawMd 
the regulation of tlx- weather and the drtribution of tha 
leacofl*, IS an ciii,;inal character In romance; and Uw 
“iinpiv laUev,” 111 whuh Baasriai MeJdeii, to JcctdMd 
with poette feeling.—-ruung. 

’ Rat. One of toe richest provinces of 
Holland was onco innndated by a hole 
made in toe dykes by a single water-rat. 


Rapier (TIi#) was introduced by 
Rowland York in 1587. 

low! r«rM wat » tondona, famon anong 
IM omen iB hto Oiqb (ok Maglng In • new kind t3 
S|nl--MnBij0inpo(ato(nn(VtorlBtoaiBan'bb«dr. . . 
aHiiS i Ant Ime tow qp trw with IttUe twektare. and 

saiWttnittiMd ItVM 


Rat without a TaSt Witches 
could assume any animal form, but the 
tail was ever w^,nting. Thus, a cat 
without a tail, a rat without a tail, a dog 
without a tail, were wit(A forauk—RMf 
Jfadieth, net i, se. 3. 
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Hatsi-ZTevourecf&jr). AxchbisbopHalto, 
count Graaf, bieliop Widerolf of Stras- 
bishop Adolph of Cologne, Frtihetr 
vonGUttingen, woie all devoured by rats. 
(See IlATro, p. 429.) 

Ratoliffe iJams\ a notorious thief. 
•^Sir W. Scott, Jlcatt of Jlidhthtan 
(time, George 11.). 

jRatcUffc {Mr, /Mtri), a friend of sir 
FduArd Msiiley “tlu Hlatk Dwirf — 
Sir W. Scott, Ihc lilacK Dwaif (hnne, 
Anne). 

JtatcUfff {Mrs ), the widow of “ don 
Carlos'* who icseucd Shevi at Cadi? 
&om an auto dxfi. 

Cfiarlea Latthjft, chik of sir Sffphtn 
Bertram, discliurged because he )iad a 
pretty bister, and wr fetephin had a 
)Oung son. Charlis supiioitcd his 
widowed mother and his sisUr bv his 
eaiDiDgs. lie resemd bh(\a, the Jew, 
from a how ling London mob, and w ib 
left the heir of the olil man s piopi rt\ 

[/h (t\ Aatcitffi, sister of Chiirlis, 
clandesuneIv nmnied to Charles lieitrim 
and gnen X10,000 bj the Jew to reconcile 
sir btephtn Bertram to the olli nice She 
was handsome, \iituons, and chgint, 
mild, modest, l^d gentle.—Cumberland, 
Ihc Jew (1770). 

Rath'mor, thief of Clutim {the 
tlydc)f and f if lie i of Calthon and Colmar. 
Buntlialmo lord of 1 eutlia “ came in Ins 
pride against him,” and w is ovcitome, 
whercunon his anger rose, and he went 
by nignt with lua wairiors, and slew 
llatltmor m his own lulls, wluie his 
feasts had so often be<n spiiad for 
strangers.—Ossian, Calthon am Cohnal. 

^attlin {JacK), a famous na\ al eha- 
racter in Smollett's A dirich Random. 
Tom Bowling is in the same novel 
(1749). 


Rattray {Svr ^unmon), of Runna- 
* cnlhon, the duelling friend of sii Mungo 
. Malagrowther.—Sir W. Scott, Jot tunes 
\c/Jfigel (time, James I.). 

\ Rauoocan'ti, leader of a troupe of 
sfjigerB going to act in &uilv\ The 
imle were captured by Lambro the 
a, and sold in Turkey as slaves. 

_imtt bgCometnrHlf todtrell iqwn 

MroirikmertU Midtho rmmal -sw dr %oiaOfoi).rKanJ 
]u.n (itCA tnwelMd lur srhldcaliewf )ou ooa 
io whw OMia l» l9 no utiun new 

Jtm'n OmM w BaucMMiti—Im ttmt bim .. 
you wlfW nttkMit ywest ttw hir Luso, 


Raven, emblem of Denmark, and 
standard of the Danes. Necromantie 
powers are ascribed to it. Asser says, 
in his Zi/e of Alfred^ If the Danes 
were destined to gam a victory, “ a live 
crow would appear Hying on the middle 
of the unfnrkd flag, but if they were 
doomed to be deflated,the flag would 
hang down motionless; ” and this, he 
continues, “was oittn pioved to be so.” 

The raven banner w is called Randeyda 
(“thi desolation of the country”), ana its 
device was woven by the daughters of 
Regner Ixidbrok. 

hare el altered bock 

The bns* at vavo fr ni N nelaiid e> or ytt 

b ti4{(>d c II ue and t ur I itth ucee broken 

11 Iwii nawibif ii 1 duiuixid the carrion OKOk 

Fiomthebror tea f r iv i 

Ttiii }ion, Saras, Ir 3 (1870) 

Raven {I'axnahy'',), Grip, a large bird, 
of mobt impish di'iposition. Its usual 
phrases were “I’m idiviC” “Never say 
die'” “Polly, put (lie kettle on’” He also 
uttered a clmk like coik-drawing, a 
barking like a dog, and a crowing Uke a 
cock. Bam lb) liudge ubcd to caiiy it 
about in a bisket at uis back. The mrd 
drooped wlulo it was m jail with his 
master, but alter Bainaby's reprieve. 

It M>on rrcororel it« gar I Iqolu and becuno ai tfloof 
and eleok a<* ever but fir a wbolo >oar it never 
Indulsed tn an}> other vmmd than a gtavp and deeot^ 
croak Out bright eunuiier morning the btrl 
odvutced nitb IvitasU ^tcp1tothedoor A thoMaypik 
and Uun cnol I m a dovd < three or four tlinee wtU, 
ertraordlnar; rat lure ai d from that tliiie conatautl) 

I ractiaod and iini rxnul him elf In the vulgu tongue.— 

( IHvkeni Bat ttbvJtudgf U (IMl) 

Ravens of Owain {The), Owaijx 
had in bis army JOO rwetis, who were 
inesistiblc. It is thought that these 
rivens were warriors who bore this device 
on their shields. 

A Juan who ciui*ed the I Irda to Sr i>])on the hart, 

Uke tbe rax na of Onaiu eaaer for prqy 
Slcddt ut Vardd MjfvtrrkniAtehaiotffgif L S6S 

Ravens once Wlnte. One day, 
a raven told Apollo that Coro'nis, a 
Thessalian nymph whom he passionately 
loved, w as faithless. ApoUu, in his rage, 
shot the nvmph, but hated the ravmi, 
and “bade him prate in white plomea 
never more.”—Ovid, Afetotn,, ii* 

Ravensptmv at the mouth <d! the. 
Humber, where Beni^ IT. Umded, in. 
1399, to depose RicEard II, It no 
longer exists, having been wholly en¬ 
gulfed by the sea, but no record exhflw 
of the date of ibis enguHmest. * 

Ra’venstond or Ra^bepatcdxi, tiia 
stone gibbet of Germany. So owed 
ftom the ravens whidbt pmh on it. 
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Do you think 

I'll honotii ) 0 « so muih ossnio jonr throat 

IfTom the lAVcnuoite, by (JiokiiiK vuu ni)selff 
Byron, tt'mirr. li J11823) 

Bavenswood {Allan lord of), a 
decayed Scotch nobleman of the royalist 
party. 

Master Eihfar Uawmioood, the son of 
Allan.* In lov** ivith Lnev Ashton, 
danghlor of tir Willnm Ashton lord- 
heepor of Scotland. Tlio lo\ers plight 
Iheir troth at the “Morinanl’a Kovintam,” 
but Lucy is compelled to inarrv Frank 
Haystou laird of lJucklaw. The bride, 
in n fit of in« inity, attempts to minder 
the bridegroom, and dies in convulsions. 
Bucklaw. recovers, and goes abroad. 
Colonel Ashton appoints a hostile meet¬ 
ing ■with Edgar; but young Katonswood, 
on his wav^ to the place appointeil, is lo-.i, 
ill the quicksands of Kelpies How, m 
accordance with an ancient proi»1iee> — 
tsir W. Scott, Jiride oj Lamtiiannoot itime, 
William III.). 

"y* In Itoni/etti's opera oi T u < ih 
Lammrnnoor, llncklaiv dies of (he w ouml 
inflicted by the bride, and Edgar, lu irt- 
broken, comes on the stage and kills 
hitueelf, ' 

The cstaetrophe In the Xnde of 1 1 >ii u> nr r wht r 
rlUgar\ Barenewowl o bwnlluvtel up hy i pii tiand i 
ei iguliny gmad In rein tner, bnt nould ho inidutH.ih] 
inndiMniu—/nrye hilt. Art “KoRiAnco’* 

• 

Bawhead and Bloody-Boncs, 
two bogies or bugbears, gonuallj conphd 
together. In some cases tlu, pliri'-e is 
employed to desi^^nate one .md the 
name “ diadowy sprite.” 

Bamati <nre chihfaen . . . Iiy tolh.ii; thoin of ]\oir 
bond ud Bleody-boms.—Loi kt 

Bayland iMr<i.), the dommceimg 
lady of the Old Manor-UouiiC, by ( harlottc 
Smith 01749-1806). 

Mi« R^and It a tort of qnern Bluibith In iirliate 
We—atrW.ficott, 

Baymond, count of Toulouse, the 
Nestor of the crusaders. He shu s 
Aladine king of Jerusalem, and plants 
^ Christian standard on the inwci ol 
David.—^Tasso, Jerusalem Dehietcd, x\. 
(1616). 

*et* Introduced by sir W. Scott in 
Oouni Jtobert of Paris, a novel of the 
period of Rufus. 

Patpnotid (Sir Charles), a country 
ge&tlemau, the friend and neighbour of 
fcirjtebcrt Belmont. 

y^nel Paymond, son of sir Charles, 
^ith Rosetta Belmont. Being 
tuffident^d modest, Rosetta delights in 
tomentrag him, and he is jealous even of 


William Faddle “a fellow made up of 
knavery, noise, and impudence." 

Ilaniet Raytnowl, daughter of .sir 
Charles, whose mother died in gning 
her birth. She was coininitlcd to the 
care of a govemante, who changed her 
name to Fidelia, wrote to sir('hiirl(a to 
s.iy that s|ic was dead, and sold her at 
flic age ot 12 lo a vilLain named Villnid. 
fbarles BeliiionI, hearing her cues of 
elisticss, rescued her and took her home. 
The govemante at death confessed tlie 
tiulb. and Chailoa Belmont inariied her, 
—Kdwaid Afooie, The Foundliitif (174H). 

Bas'eka, the giver of food, one of 
tlie lour gods of the Adites (2 sy/.). 

UI rallLil on r i^i kii f )r fm d 
S xilhLy, fh ihtba tkt ANroyer, L S4 (1797). 

Bazor, .a harher who could “think 
of notlnii r hut poor old England.” He 
was the friend and neighbour ot Quid¬ 
nunc tbo upbolhtcrer, who w'as equally 
(Di/j about (he political state of thr 
iniioii, and the aflaiis of Europe in 
general. — MulJ))l^, The UphoUtetcr 
(17.y8). 

Vti or {To <ut blotKs vith a). Oliver 
Gohlsiii'th said of Edward Burke, the 
staicHinnn: 

I > ill(p III III h HIM I) 'nriil mi rifininy 

III I tl iflit fi ivii 111 , wliili till y ihoi rlit of duiliis; 

II j I 1 111 Id ill iliii , tu ill lliinvs unlit 

I ' 111 I 1 r iMiti 111.11 Idi> { mufl li T iwU, 

I r 1 I ilrl t III) I I for A dniilMi di oIhiIii nl, 

1 11(1 li 11 Hill ul iliii 1 /(f til I iir 111 the ( r/ ilunt 
1 I Ik rt tw i, liiN f lU uii iii|ilii}Oil i>T 111 |i1are, wr, 
lu (itiiiiiUDii iiild III) (III block. Alth A ruur 

I! tnlittion (1774). 

7»<c Rationed Jla^or, The guillotine 
wai so called in the flist french Revo¬ 
lution. 

Bead {^ir 'Wdluim), a tailor, who set 
up lor oculist, and was knighted by 
nueeti Anne. '1 his quack was cmployecl 
hodi bv queen Anne and George I. Sir 
AVilliam could not read. He professed 
to cure wens, wry-nccks, and bare-lips 
(died 17ir)). 

Nano iihaU their riiie to tiicrlt owe— 

Thit poiil»l> ilurtrlne h esi hxled qullp. 

Or lUIiih had been no duke, and lU ul no knlfdit* 

A fiolUnal S/iilA of tho feHecC. 

The “ Ralph ” referred to is Ralph 
Montagu, created viscount in 1682, and 
duke of Montagu in 170d (died 1709). 

Beody-to-Halt, a pilgrim th it 
journeyed to the Celestial City on 
crutches. He jqjned Mr. Greatheart's 
party, and was carried to heaven in a 
chariot of fiire.—Bunyan, PUgrm's Pro^ 
gress, n. (1684)* ■* 
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REASON. 818 RED HAND OF TJDSTEB. 


Season {The Feant of), 

TtMK St, John nitn8}<^ w*th mv frmtilT} 

Tb« feMt of rcMon utd the Huw ol «>i>l 
Vope. SliMfr*, t. (" fmltattooii of Uuntu) ]. 1-7-S (17M) 

Season {Tfia goddess of), in ibo French 
Revolution, some say, wa^ the wife of 
Momoro tl»o printer; but Lanmrtinc h.iyo 
it was Mdlle. Malliard, an nolrt.!-s. 

ChBumette, iMbted by T,Bb .tn lutoi of tbp Oprra li ul 
•mui^ Uie/<*fe ornecemhei Su, 17i)i MiPIp Mnlltuii, 
RD acbett, brilHiuit with youth and tii lent, i>l .x d t)ic |> irt 
of the i^deu Bhewai borne In a palanquin, Ihi* tanupy 
of wli'ch wue iaimvd of oak brntuhti tV unii'n in white, 
itlth tri^eoluuied w^lieH, prt i < «kd her Attiri I with tlw i> 
Weal buBkhia, a Phrygian rap, and ,i lilui cliliiini oin a 
tratuporent tunic, she was taken to the toot of the tlUr, 
and Kedtod there. Behind horhnint an liiimcn<.i. tonli, 
■mhuUsing '* the Same of philosophy,” the true light of 
the world Chauinotte lakingareii'-trin his bands, fell 
on hb kniMi to the goddess, and offered (ncense. and the 
whole tonoludod hiUi dnnrlng snl snug M. de L,iiUdi- 
tipp. Mioheletwiys It wia Aldlln Aiihiey 

Rebecca, loader of tlio ■Rebocoaifccs, 
a band of Welsh riotchs, who in IHI,*? 
made a r.iid upon loIl-{;.'ites. 'IJio 
captain and his ^uard dihguised them¬ 
selves in fciiule uttire. 

"Dd*' name arose from a gross 
perver'-ion of ii text of Jicriptiirc: ‘‘ And 
they blessed IMxk.ah, and said unto 
hei, . . . lit Ihv seed possess the gjitc of 
those whieh hate them ’’ (OVn. xxiv. GO;. 

llibccca, daughter of Isaac the Jew; 
meek, mndest, and higli-minded. iShc 
loves lA'iinhoe, who has shown great 
kindness to her and to her father, and 
wlien Ivmnhotj^ marries llowena, both 
Rebecca and her father leave iingkand 
fora foreign land.—Sir W. Scott, Iran- 
hoe (time, uichurd 1.). 

Rebecca {Mistress), the favourite wait¬ 
ing-maid of Mrs. Margaret Bertram of 
Singlebidc.—Sir W. Scott, Owj Manmt- 
‘Stj (lime, ficorge II.). 

Record, noted for his siiperlativ'es, 
“ moat presumptuous,’’ ** most audacious,” 
most impatient,” as : 

Ob, you will, mo t audsilnni. , . . T,ook at him, nuv-t 
UtaulMthA. . . Under lock and key, iiioBt iiuhle . . . 

t Wilt roo't dlgnlilKl ~S. Birth, Iho AUofiteUhtia 

Recruiting Officer (a comedy 
by G. Farguhar (I70f>), The “recruiting 
officer” ia sergeant Kite, his superior 
officer ia captain Plume, and the recruit 
ia Sylvia, who assumes the military dress 
of her brother and the name of Jack 
Wilful alias Pinch. Her father, justice 
Dolonce, allows the name to pass the 
muster, and when the trick ia discovered, 
to prevent scandal, the justice gives her 
in marriage to the captain. 

Bed Book of J^ergest {The), a 
coUe^Olk of children's tales in Welsh; so 
oallea irCiiv>thc name of the place where 


^ was discovered. Each tale b called! 
in Welsh a Mahinoqi, and the e&dre col¬ 
lection is the Mabmoghn (from nuA, “ a 
child ”). The talcs relate chiefly ta 
Arthur and the early British kings. A 
translation in three vols., with notes, 
wa<i published by lady Charlotte Guest 
(1838-49). 

Red-Cap (Mother), an old nurse at 
the ITungerford Stairs.—Sir W. Scott, 
Fortunes of Nujel (lime, James 1.), 

Red- Cap (Mother). Madame Bufilon 
was so callud, buc.ause her bonnet was 
deeply coloured w’lth her own blood in a 
street light at the outbreak of the French 
Ucvolutiim.—AV. Melville. 

Red Cross Knight (ITie) repre¬ 
sents St. George the jiatroa saint of Eng¬ 
land. Ills adveiiture'i, which occupy 
bk. i. of Spen.scr’s Fficry Queen, sym¬ 
bolize the struggle^, and ultimate victory 
of holiness over s.iu (or protestanlism over 
po 2 )cry). Ilna comes on n white ass to 
the court of Gloiiuna, and craves that one 
of the knights would undertake to slay 
tlie dragon which koiit her father and 
mother j[)ri sonevs. The Kcd Cross Knight, 
arrayed in all the nrinoiu of God (Eph. 
vi. 11 -17), undertakes the adventure, and 
goes, aecompauied for a time with«Una; 
but, deluded by Archiiimgo, he quits the 
lady, and the two meet with numcront 
adventures. At last, the knight, having 
.slain the dragon, marries Una ; and thus 
holiness i •> allied to the Oneness of TrutA 
(1.190). 

Rod (A) signified war in the 

Roman empire; nud when displayed on 
Uic onpilol it wmb a cull for assembling 
till military for activ'c service. 

Rod Hair. Judas was represented in 
aucient paintings with red hair and rod' 
bciurd. 

Hit my hitlr 1 b of the dlBSPiuliIinff coloiirii 
SonietliluK bromicr tluui Judib**. 

Blink*iiiirAie, At Fou Zifte It, not Iv, uf, 4 (IffOC^. 

Rod Hemd of Ulster. 

Calverley of Calverley, Yorkshire. 
Walter Calverley, Esq., In 1605, mur¬ 
dered two of his children, and af^mpted 
to murder his wife and a child ''at 
nurse." This became the subjeet of 2%e 
Yorkshire Tragedy. In cousequenee of 
these murders, the fkmily is rt^uirod to 
wear “ the bloody hand.” 

The Holt family, of Lancashire, Ibaa n 
similar tradition connected wi& fheii coal 
armour. 


HOBSB. 


EED SWAN. 


Bed Horse (Vale of the)^ in War¬ 
wickshire ; so called firom a horse cat in 
a hiU of reddish soil, “a witness of that 
day we won upon &e Danes.” 

WhKahoneb . . . exolteS to the rides; 

Bat Bed horse ol ran «tl oohtemnM oitlv bee 

SmgrtoAi JMyoI6*on, sld. ueiS). 

Bed Knight (The% sir Perimo'n^s, 
one of the four brothers who kept the 

O es leading to Castle Perilous. In 
Bgory of Gareth, this knight leprc- 
sents noon, and was the thinl brother. 
Night, the eldest bom, was slain by hit 
Gareth; the Green Knight, which repic- 
sents the young day-spring, was over¬ 
come, but not slain; and the Red Knight, 
being overcome, was spared also. The 
reason is this; <larkne‘’s is slam, but 
dawn is only overcome by the stronger 
light of noon, and noon decays into the 
evening twilight. Tennjson, in bis 
Gareth and Lijnetie, calls sir PenmonOs 
♦‘Meridies” or “Noonda> Sun.” The 
Latin name i<« n<»t cimsislcnt with a 
British tale.—Sir T. Mnlorj', Ih^foty of 
Prince Arthor, i. 12D (1470) ; Tuiii\aoii, 
Idylls. 


Bed Knight of the Bed Lands 
( Thc)^ sir Ironside. “He had the &1 rengtli 
of seven men, and every day his ktrengtli 
went^ on increasing till noon.” Ilii'. 
xniglit kept the lady Lionos c.i])ti\c in 
Castle Penlou«». In the allegory of sir 
Gareth, sir Ironside represents death, and 
Oie Captive lady “ the Bride ” or Chun h 
tiiurophant. Sir Gareth comliat*’ with 
Nigb^ Mom, Noon, and livening, or 
fights the fight of foitli, and then o\er- 
comes the last enemy, wlueli is di.dh, 
wh^ he marries the lady or is receivt'd 
into the Church which is “the Lamb's 
Bride.” Tennyson, in his Gareth and 
Lynstte^ makes the combat with the Red 
Kni^t (“Mors” or “Death”) to lie a 
sin^e stroke; but the Hisiory says that it 
enoured from mom to nooe and from 
noon to zught—in fact, thatifiau's wliole 
life U a contest with moral and physical 
death.— Sir T. Malory, History of Pnnee 
ArGmr, i. 184-137 (1470); Tennyson, 
Hylh (** Gareth ai^ Lynette ”). 

Bad liaud (i^). Weatidialia was 
io called by the members of the Vehm- 
{(Rrieht. 

IB InhaUtaat of fite Bod land... 
umbw ot dia Wiamda [or tterot 
BMite-iv. SSI. 


WilWMl],— 4 %Mnl)nFik 


. Fhrases, Ble-honse 

Bed lattices or dieguers were 
ale^iouso wgns,—Shakespeare, 


Merry WitKS of TWndsor, act ii. sc. 4 
(1606). 

The dtequen wen tlie anns of Vitswuron, the of 
which bouse, hi the dnys of th« Uuuys. was tn«e<>tpd wita 
the power of licenrina the eetefallabmenU of viotnen end 
puhiicant H 01 .MW iHensed notified the hudd by dleplny* 
Ing tlie lib’werren unni —April 30,1800. 

Bed Pipe. The Great Spirit long 
ago called tlie Indians together, and, 
st ending on the red pipe-stone rock, 
broke off .a piece, wiiich he made into a 
pijie, and smoked, letting the smoke 
exhale to the four quarters. lie then 
told the Indians that the red pipe-stone 
was their flesh, and they must use the 
red pipe win n tliej’- made peace; and that 
when they smoked it tlie war-club and 
scalping-knifc must not he loiichcd. 
litiving so spoken, the Great Spirit was 
receiiecl up into the clouds,— Amcriean- 
liulinn AIi/tftolo(p/. 

Hiciiil lu/f hu blown iti fiimnof ptnieniidnai to 
till riiiiot<Nl loniri-. nf the loiitjncnt it vlulixl oter} 
waiiiiir, niKl pa xivl through its ivdilfned sUm tlielnv 
vuiHbU oulh of nai iiid ili snintton Hno ton,thrpoa(r 
Ini tlliiiia (’iliiint) \iii!i bum, and frliioi'd wiUi ehnloa 
quills, whiili Ins slitd Its tlinlhni; Auikh over the luid, 
iiid soilliiil till riii) ot the roliiitlets ..isiiko—U atUli, 
</(« .V tth linrWroit*, 11 iliO 

Bed Biding-llood (Little), a child 
witli I lod cloitk, who goes to carry cakess 
fo h( i 'riaiidmother. A wolf placed itself 
in Ihe giandniother's bid, and when the 
child rtmaikcd upon the si/c ot its eyes, 
(jis, and noue. replied it ttas the better 
to ''pn. Iinr and '■mell the little grand¬ 
child. “ Hut, gramlm.'imnifl.” said the 
tin Id. “whnt a great mouth sou have 
got ' ” “ llic li'dler to eat jmju up,” was 

tiu Ji ph , and the child was devoured by 
the woll. 

'Ihi. nitrsoiv tttle IS, with sli;:^it votia- 
tion“. eoiimion to Sweden, Germany, and 
Krance. In Charles Pena lilt’s CmUs <ks 
Fi t s (16‘>7) it 18 called “ Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge.” 

Bed Sea (Th). So called by the 
Greeks and itoiiiana. I'erhaps because it 
w.as the sea of Kdom(“thc red roan”), 
perhaps becatikc the shore is a red sand, 
perhaps ticcause the waters arc reddened 
by red ».ca-wceds or a red bottom. The 
Hebrews called it “The Weedy Sea” 
( Yani^eiuph). 

31ie Bods Sea h not more rede than «ny other Ma faol 
In some placet tiurreof ii the mvelle rede, aod thendort 
menclepen It the Redo Sea.—MandevlUc, 

Bed Swan ( I7ie). Odjibwra, hearing 
a btrange noise, saw in the lake a most 
beautiful red swan. Polling bis bow, be 
took deliberate aim, witbont effect. He 
shot every arrow from bis quiver with the 
same result; then, fetemng ^m his 
iatberis medicine sack thme poiMtted 


BEDGAUNTLET. i 


&rr<mB, tie ehot them also et the bird. 
The last of the three arrows passed through 
tee Bvan's neck, whereupon the bird rose 
into the idr, and soiled away towards 
the setting sun.—Schoolcraft, Algtc Re- 
MtU'cAes, ii. 9 (1839). 

iEtedjgauntlet, a story, told in a 
aeries or letters, about a conspiracy formed 
by sir Edward Hugh Rcdganntlot, on 
behalf of the “Young Pretender” Charles 
Edward, then above 40 years of age. 
The conspirators insist that tlic pnneo 
should dismiss his inibtrc8s,'^Miss Walk- 
ingbhaw, and, as he rcfuws to comply 
ivith this demand, thev abandon their 
enterprise. Jubt as a bng is [irojiarcd for 
the pnnee’s departure liom the island, 
colonel Campbell anivcbwith tlic military. 
Ue connives, howeser, at the aflair, the 
conspirators disperse, the prince cmbark«, 
and KedgauutUt becomes tbe pnoi of a 
nionastciy abiood. This is one of the 
inferior novels, but is ledoemed by the 
character of I’cter Peebles.— Sir W. bcott, 
Jlcdgaunilct (]824). 

embodma Kreat dnl nf Nioft’s own 
loiuU blstor) nnd cviioiaiiu! —Ii iinbcm, Injtah Jttt 

taiiifHt, ;l MS 

licdijiimtlct {Sir Alberith), an anccbtor 
of the iamily. 

Sir lidwdnl Jiodi/aunUctf son of sir 
Aibcrick : killed by his father’s horse. 

Sir Jtcbeit ^edifauntlctf an old tor}, 
mentioned in IVandeniig WiUu's talc. 

Sif John liedfjauntUf, son and siiccissor 
of sir Robert, mentioiud m Wnndenntr 
Willie’s tale. 

Sir J(tdwald JitdijaiintUi, son of sir 
•lohn. 

Sir Ilinry Dwsu! Jiuli/anntlet, bon of 
sir Redwald. 

JjoJii Ilenrii Darm Jlcdgauntld, wife 
of Bu Henry Darsic. 

fir Atthur Dari,ie Tiidjnuntlct, alias 
JDarsie JMtuner, son of sir Henry and 
lady Darsie. 

J&iss Lilias Rid/auntlet, alias Gtcen- 
fnantls, sister of ui Artliui. She marries 
All^ Fairlord. 

Sir^ Edvard Hwfh RfdijaunGetf the 
flacobite conspirator. He is uncle to 
Darsie latimcr, and is called “ Ivurd of 
tee Lochs,” aim “Mr. Hernes of Ilir- 
Tenawork,” alias “Master Ingoldsby.”— 
Sir W. Scott, Ridgaunilct (time, George 
111 .). 

Bedi (JVancis), ap Italian ph}sician 
and lyric poet. He was first ph} ucian 
to tea gnmd-duke of Tuscany (I62G- 


10 REEVE’S TALE. 


Eien Aadi, tho' ha ehantad 
Bacchus In tha Tusean raHafa. 

Haver dnnh tha wine he, vumM 
Ib bU dithjWRUe aiOJtcs. 

liOngfellMr, BrniMn,; Sbnor 

Hedlaw (ifr.), the “ haunted man.’* 
He is a professor of chemistry, who 
bargained with the spirit which haunted 
him to leave him, on condition of his im-« 
parting to others his own idiosyncrasies. 
From this moment the chemist carried 
witli him the infection of snllenness, 
selfishness, discontent, and ingratitude. 
On Christmas Day the infection ceased, 
Kedlaw lost his morbid ftclings, and all 
who suffered by his infection, being healed, 
were restored to love, mirth, benevolence, 
and gratitude.—C. Dickens, The JJaunU'd 
Man (1848). 

Hedmain {Sir Magnus)^ governor of 
tlio town of Horwick (fifteenth century). 

lie w remarkable fci his long reil beard, and was 
therpfoiorolled by ilie English “Magnus Rod beotd," but 
by the St oh h, la derision, " Magnus R^-mane," aa U hla 
beaid had bemi a horse mane — Godacroft, 178. 

Redmond O’Keale, Bokeby’s 
page, beloved by Rokeby’s daughter 
Matilda, whom he marries. lie turns out 
to he Mortham’s son and hoir.~&ir W. 
Scott, Jiokeby (1812). 

Reece {Captam), R.N., of the Mantel^ 
piece; adored by all his crew. They 
had feather-beds, warm slippers, hot- 
water cans, brown Windsor soapi and 
n valet to every four, for captain Reece 
said, “It IS my duty to make my men 
Iiappy, and I will.” Captain Reece had 
a daughter, ten female cousins, a niece, 
and a ma, six sisters, and an aunt or two, 
and, at the suggestion of William U*e 
the coxswain, married these ladies to his 
crew—“ It is my duty to make my men 
happy, and I will.” Ust of all, captain 
Recce married tee widowed mother of his 
coxswain, and they were all married on 
one day—“It was their doty, and thev 
did it.’—W. 8, Gilbert, The Sab SaU^s 
(“ Captain Reece, II.N.”). 

Reeve’d Tale (77tc). Symond Sym- 
kyn, a miller of Trompington, near 
Cambridge, used to serve “Soler Hall 
College,’^but vras an arrant thief. Two 
scholars, Alep and John, undertook te 
see that a sack of com sent to be groinul 
was not tampered with; so one stood by 
the hopper, and one by the trough white 
received the flour. In tbo mean time, 
the milter let their horse loose, and, when 
the yotmg men went to catch it, purloined 
half a buteel of the flour, substituting meal 
instead. It was so late before tee hone 
could be caught) teat tee miller offered 
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the two sdiolars a shakedown" in his 
own chamber, but when they were in 
bed he began to belabour them unmerci¬ 
fully. A scuffle ensued, in which the 
muter, being tripped up, fell upon his 
wife. His wife, roused from her sleep, 
seized a stick, and mistaking the bald pate 
of her husband for the night-cap of one 
of the young men, banged it so lustily 
that the man was almost stunned wim 
the blows. In the mean time, the two 
scholars made off without payment, 
taking with them the sack and also the 
half-bushel of dour which bad been made 
into cakes.—Chaucer, Canterbury TaUs 
(1388). 

Boccaccio has o similar story in 
his Decameron. It is also the subject <>f 
a fabliau entitled De Goinbert tt dit 
Deux Clers. Chaucer borrowed his -story 
from a fabltau given by Thomas Wnght 
in his Miecdutu Lderaria^ 15. 

Beformado Captaiii, an oilicer 
shelved or degraded because his troojis 
have been greatly reduced. • 

Beformatiozi (T/ie). It was nolired 
in the early Lollards, and was ladiant in 
the works of Wycliffe. 

It was present in the pulpit of Pioire 
de B^uys, iu the pages of Amoldo da 
Brescia, in the cell of Roger Bacon. 

It was active in the Held with Peter 
Rev**!, in the castle of lord Cohliani, in 
tlic pulpit with John Huss, in the camp 
with John Ziska, in tlie class-room oi 
Pico di Mirnndola, in the observatory 
of Abraham Zacuto, and the coUege of 
Antonio di Lebiij.a, before father Martin 
was bom. 

He'gan, 'second daughter of king 
l^earj and wife of the duke of Cornwall. 
Havmg received the half of her father’s 
kingdom under profession of unbounded 
love, she refused to entertain him ivith 
his suite. On the deatli of her husband, 
she designed to marry Edmund natural 
son of the earl of Gloster, and was 
poisoned by her elder sister Gonetil out 
of jealousy. Regan, like Goncril, is 

E irbial for “ulial ingratitude." — 
espeare, Lear (1605). 

S Heront Diamond (pie). So called 
pm tiie regent duke of Orleans. This 
amood, the property of France, at lirst 
in the crown, and then in the sword 
of state, woa purchased in India by a 
vemor of Madias, of whom the regent 
ugbtitfor jgaOsOOO. 

ItegtUttB {The Dattk of the Lake), 


Begillns Locus is about twenty miles 
east of Rome, between Gabii (north) and, 
Lavicum (south). The Romans had ex¬ 
pelled Tarqnin the Proud from the throne, 
because of the most scandalous conduct 
of his sou Sextus, who had violated 
Lucrctia and abused her hospitality. • 
Thirty combined cities of Latium, with 
Sabines aud Yolscians, took the part of 
Tarqnin, and marched towards Rome. 
The Romans met the allied army at the 
lake Regillus, and here, on July 15, B.c* 
•lyy, they won the groat battle which con- 
iirmed their republican constitution, aud 
in which Tarquiu, with his sons Sextus 
and Titus, was slain. While victory 
was still doubtlul, Castor and Pollux, on 
tlieir white horses, appeared to the Roman 
(1 ictat or, and fought for tlio Romans. The 
victory was complete, and ever after the 
Romans observed the anniveraary of this 
battlcwitiiagrund proccssionaud sacrifice. 
The procession started from the temple 
of Miub outside the city walls, entered by 
the Porta Ctipeua, traversed the chief 
streets of Rome, marched past the temple 
of Vc-'ta in the forum, and then to tlio 
opiiosite side of the great “square,” wherw 
tluy had buill a temple to Castor and 
Pollux in gratdiide tor the aid rendered 
by them in this bailie. Here oilerings 
were made, and saciilicc was ollered to 
the (kf.at Twin-Brothers, the sons of 
lA’da. MiicauLiy has a lay, called The 
JiattL of the Lcditi Jinjiilus, on the sub¬ 
ject. 

U lifn.', Iiy th« like llrifilltN, 

Uniler thi* I’oninn height. 

All ill (hu Innil of ruwuliim, * 

Wjka fought tlie gJi/nou* flight 
Ma^jiihir, iatiB iff Ancient Rvmt 

A very parallel ease occurs in tlio life 
of Maliomet. The Kortibhites had armed 
to put down “the prophet;" but Ma¬ 
homet met tlicm in arms, and on January 
13, 6'Jt, ivon the famous battle of Bedr. 
In the Koran (oh. ili.), he tells us that 
the angel Gabiicl, on bis horse Ha!z6m, 
appeared on the field with 3000 “angels," 
and won the battle for him. 

In the conquest of Mexico, we ore told 
that St. James appeared on his grey home 
at the head of the Castilian adventurers, 
and led them on to victory. Bernal Diaz, 
who was in the battle, saw tbe grey horse, 
but fancies the nder was Francesco de 
Morla, though, ho confesses, “ it might be 
the glorious aj^sUe Si. James ” lor aught 
he knew. * 

Regimen of the School of Sa* 
lerno, a collection of preceete in Latin 
verse, written by John of Milan, a poel 
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of the devenih century, for Robert duke 
of Konuandy. 

A ndumo unlTtfrmTjr known 

A* *'tUfCtmen of tho S( hool of Saloni 

LoDgfeUow Jlhaitoa n 1/ jenl (XSol) 

Beg^on of Death (i/vomthtlh), 
Thun, nefw Delhi, fatal, from some it- 
moephenc mlluvuco, especially ibc ut sun- 

aet. 


opening of the new building, and tiie 
brothers Smith conceived the idea of 
publishing a number of poems supposed 
to have been written for the occasion and 
re 30 ctcd by the directors (1812). 

I do Mot see nht thiy sbcmld luive baen nueeted.* 
Raid a Celieatenhtro clorgmiu for 1 thluk MUM of 
tUem ore veijr toad —Joiiuss bmitb 

Beksh, bir Rustam’s horse. 


Begnao (Tk()i Naples 

An our wiser howUIcanliiftt wirls ii til i c wthlt 
tiope and the Bckiio ?—1 lot (Mun m 1 \ »i ] 

Bdg'ulufl, a ]bm.in gcnoial who 
couipicrcd the Cntlm^mi ms (b i 2^(i), 
and compelled th» n to sue lor pc tec 
While ncgotinlioiis were .foin' on, the 
Carthaginians, 3 tunul bj \ nthippos the 
Lacedemonian, aUukul tin Komiim at 
Tams, ami be if then, I king Rigiilus 
uisoner. In 2'>0, tin <npl \i w h snit to 
Rome to in ikt tt i ms ot pe n < iml d ni uni 
exchange of ]iij onii'., but In n i 1 ill 
bs inlluenci with tin sniiti to lii uulo 
them from timing to tdiiis with lluir 
foe. On his return ii ii|tiMt\, tin 
Carthaginnns till otl his ttchshis anil 
exposed linn ti the biiiiung sun, tlun 
pi iced him in a hatnl inmd with mils, 
wliiih w IS rolltii up and down i. lull till 
the wan w is t'l ul 

Ihia snbjitt has furnished Prvdoii 
and Dorat wi(#i tragedies (Itoich), ind 
Sletastasio the itahan pmt with an optrn 
called ifeiyo/o (1710) “Ilcgulus’ was a 
favourite p irt o£ Uii, J rent li w tor I ran- 
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Behocrsal (/At), tiini b\ (norgo 
Yilheru duke ut Hutkinghim (l(i7l) It 
was designed for a satiie on the ihjining 
plays of the time. Ihechitt eh tin lor, 
Bayes (1 syl ), is nSi tnt for Dr^di n 


Tim uui d tf eeor,,o Villioii diiLt. >f Ti klnslmm dt 
iDaudtcotaiil ni iitlonly t ly urilii cu U ttis lie 
Und ill HI >„<. u) cii I luyi wtie (111 flv wiideti {i iliyii 
whlChtetvut istttlililo fir f lining sti iiui nt tluultl 
Iqr byperti >W rl« lrams:i ot 1 w »n 1 S tile 

?£**“¥*-''** f hht ii t tom let tbit enii 11> thin 1 nd 
thnwish nns lon^ vt» 1 1 1 iplode an u umt irsl«lut ini 
Bf rlalouUiig It wia 8ukingiuun« desgn in 7At X 
hMnal but 111 do this the Anit'fl itl >n of i ilt \to 
SwUm wm a gnnter ti ulus than the wi h lo ] n mote 
HwaubUgSOod—W t> Bub Ul. A lUoi. 


B^ohel {Cjlmtl), lu Chat Us All, 
by J. R. Planch^ (iSiu). 


Beijooted Addresses, parodies on 
Wordsworth, Cobbett, !Sounie>, bcott, 
Oolendge, Crabbe, l)>ron, llicodorc 
Book, etc , by James and Horai e Smith , 
tile copyright alter thd si\Uenth edition 
was puEchaacd by Jann Mti^rav, m 1S19, 
for £181. ^0 directors of Drury I^ne 
Theatre had oilered a premium |oi tho 
beet poetioal address to be spoken at the 


Belapse (/Ad), a comedy by Ym- 
brngh (1b97). Reduced to three acts, 
and adapted to mnie modem times hy 
bhtiidan, under the title of A Ttxp to 
huiiboroaqh (1777). 

Bel'dresal, principal secretary for 
]iTi>atc affurs in the court of Lilliput. 
ind great iriend ot (lul liver. When it 
was proposed to put the Miin-monntain 
to dt ith tor high tre is« m, Beldresal moved, 
ih an amendment, that the “ tiait it should 
ha\ e both his eyes put out, and be suffered 
to live that he might servo the nation. ’— 
Swift, Oullnn s Tiiivili (“Voj'age to 
Lilhput ” 1720). 

Probably the ilovn had the Bible 
stoTj of Simsou md the Pluli&tines in 
Ills tnoughts. 


Belies (.Oil ltd). Ihe moat famoub 
arc the following — 


tt \i Olio uf the IsU tioiU 1st Tawtciice 
I Ach. fb fi >f II n Mill «lUi only | ut of Iho 
iwsA (Stolwl n hn t ) 
bisriu A ill I oL ‘'t Vmlipw mo of John tho 
T itti.t ona it tio il ly uhust and the ihiunb ot St 
lb )i 11' 

llAsnKXRiiiiRis [r oa) with Imprensions ot the Cue 
nf (. I rist one iiit t v o ii I or 1 lUnisin u n pRHont to 
\Rhuns pill a of I lena And tho otlier gnen to St 
\or nun as the Man of ''Onrows was on His way to 
ixi utl n riit Vr( mail li 11 lint It 1 1 JciUS to wim HIr 
1 tow wtti lu I wl on Ho lit ri ed it an bnpnjaon of 
ills fuc WM t li t i^iapbid o i It 
Hfad Tw I (ids of j i II till Cavtist. 

Ham Ihe hua f cur Terds gnnnont trhtoh the 
wuiiisii wilh th 1 ue of blood tuuclied, mihI tlw hem of 
Josei b s 1 in ent 

I Cl. «>r it MR A lock of the hotr with vfahdi Mwy 
M uid li lie Mil I Uu Sanours lett 
N sir Oi c f 111 nails used lu the Crociflzioa, tot la 
the non u jwii cf Lomhan^ 
nilAi (IS bwi M A phi u of Uie eweiit of 8t lUrtnwt, 
whtn Ik Diihn led wltii Sntun 
h v\B <>y A SfAK home of the mys ot the soidSiig star 
which at jwared tv the Wlwi Men of the Esid 
Bin \ rib of the Vorbmn rvo ftotum." or Uie 
Word ma le nesh 
UuD Mcies rad. 


hEAMi Lss CoAr The Momles coot Of our lord, tor 
wblru )c ts were cast at the CrtiaiflxlQn 
bitePKHS Aptdrof sUpperawdmby EnochtaAvetoe 
Flood 

SsuvT The ' snout * of a wrajto. aappond U liate 
bdunged to the hue (we above) 
broov The mp dab and spoon toed by the VlKiii 
XjtfT foP th6 ebud Jd4tts 

SwoAD AMb Suixui The short sword of 6t totniiMf, 
and his square buckler Ihied with red velrak 
IXAX Ihe tear shed by Jesus over the getvo of 
Iiuaiua It wasglTew by an an^ to ktory Mntmlm 
Tmirn A tooth ^ our lordHlmseff 
WMmrm Qm of the waterpote umd at too 
nisrriafw at Cano, In Oahleo 1 
This list a toJteit from Brady*a Ofctoie ftrf toWTtrlo, Sf» 
(1SJ8). 
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It appauv Ur the oontmloiHL of ihe Inqubttton that 
litstancw of fMIuni have occiinwt, hut Uto gncied rcUea 
Imve aivm nicateml tbelr virtue wlieu (aa Oalhert. a 
ukonit of MaroblenBej Infomia lu), ” Uw/ are flOKKed irith 
cuda**—Bradr* 

In the Hotel de Cluny, Paris, we 
ares shown a ring which we arc u^sured 
contains part of one of the thorns of the 
“crown of thorns.” 

HeloxcL the clock town. (From the 
Spanish rehx, “ a clock.”) 

It would he an excnllpiit joke, Indeed, if ttie natlrei of 
Beloxa were t« tiny ever> one nbo o)iI> .edted them wli,it 
oUwJcttWM.—Oertnoteit Don t/uuutt, II. il. SUoltk 

Remembor Thou art Mortal! 
When a Roman contincror enteied the 
city in triumph, a sl.ave was phiced in 
tho chariot to whisper from time to time 
into the ear of the comiucror, “ Jlciucm- 
hcr thou art a man ! ” 

VeapasLan, the Roman cmpcior, hmi a 
sla\e who said to him daily as he left 
his chamber, “ Remember ■ thou ait a 
man! ” 

III the ancient Egyptian banquets it 
W'as custom.'iiy during the fea-^t to di.nw.-i 
nmmniy in a ear round tiic banqiu'l liaJl, 
while one uttered aloud. “To tlii- i,state 
you must come at last! ” 

AVheu the sultan of Serendib (/.(. 
ilcylon) went abroad, his vi/.uT erird 
aloud, “This is the great niomirch, llic 
tremendous sulttm of tho Indies . . . 
greater tlian Solimn or the grand Mihr- 
agf*! ” An officer behind the monareh 
then exclaimed, “This monareh, though 
so great and powerful, must die, must 
die, must die! ”— Anibian Nujhis ('■ fcjind- 
bad,” sixth voj-age). 

Hemois (2 syl.), the people of Khciim, 
in France, 

XtemoTld, a shepherd in Ih'it vinia'n 
PusiwatSf by William llroivno (]()13), 

Kemond, yotint; Uemond, that full tvpH loald sIiik, 

And tunV his at I'au’v blilli caiuUint;. 

Who, for big nimble Icapuift, Uit*, 

Alauiell gaiL'Uid wore on bulid.i)v!.; 

In fiahitiia ot wlmse hand daiiK- Naturo swore, 

rUeni nevvr wee Ua libo, nor .buulii bu uiuio. 

I'm! oral, l. 


Hem'orOy a little fish, which fastens 
itself on the heel of a ship, and impedes 
its progress. 


IiwinrlMe of Uie living ot of the dead: 
ua the IiVbmii make It not gne the fatter, ta tlie dead nialie 
mliot goe toe glower, for the dead ore no Rhemorog fate) 
^ navi*" tmnae of ber paggnge. —aapato ilemory, eto,. 


* uhlp wlHi bannen Umvely dlgbt, 

tH® *“ 11«» U«r foiacailaut 1 es]i|W. . . . 
tbelr dove unto hw ked 
thatttieucaUBemom, 

wUeb btoppM ber eouna and ber by tbe heel, 

amt mod not tide euuiaiiion her tbcnce awm. 

SMoger, BanmU (iMd). 


Hembres, birds which retard the 
execution of a project. 

" Remoras'* aveg In Buspklo diountur (|iim ectunm 
a1h]uid reinorarl cumpellunt, — Vestu., Jis rerboriMg 
alginficatlono. 

Re'naud, one of the paladins of 
Charlemagne, always described w'ith the 
properties of a bor-lcror, valiant, nlcit, 
ingenious, rapacious, and unscrupulous, 
licticr known in the Italian form Jlinaldo 
(q.o.). 

RcnatQt, a Frenchman, and one of 
the chief conspirnlors in which Pierre 
■\\.as concoriU'd. "When J.afficr joiiiod Uio 
cmi'.piracy, he gave his wife llolvlde'ra 
ns ‘iiircty of his fidelity, and a dagger 
1o he ur.('d against her if he proved un¬ 
faithful. Renault attempted the honour 
of the lady, and Jatticr took her back 
in order to jirotoi't her from such insults. 
The ohl^ illatn died on the wheel, and no 
one jiiiied him. —'J’. Otway, Vcnico J*re- 
scrn'/l (1682). • 

RejiiC, the old king of Provence, 
father of queen Margaret of Anjc u (wife 
I'f llcmy VI. of England). A minstrel- 
inun.ar<-h, fiiend to the chase and lilt, 
poetry and miicic. Tliicbault says he 
>Vi\e in l.argo'.ses to kuights-errant and. 
lmll'^i»•els more tlian lie received in 
r( veimi- (ch. x\j\'.).—Sir W. ficol!, 
o/ f/.t / (time, Eduard IV.). 

/w?/c (-2 ?>//.), the hero and title of a 
romanc'* by ('hatcauliriaud (1801). It 
w.is dt'jigncd for an rjusodc to his Gdhia 
il.i (Juntiiiiinisiiiu (1802;. Itcmi is a man 
of social inaction, conscious of iiosscssing 
a-.iipeiJoT gfniuq hut his priilc produces 
ui him a morbid bittorucss of spirit. 

|Lfci5LA\<j], notary public of 
(iraiid; Pro', in Acadia (S'ova Scotia^, 
JSent wilri age, but with long ye.Uow hair 
Iluvvingoier his shoulders. lie was the 
father of twenty children, and had a 
hundred g^aiidrliildreu. When Acadia 
was ceded ly the French to England, 
(leorge II. confl^catcd the goods of the 
.simple colonists, and drove them into 
exile. Rcnc went to Pcnnsylvfmia, where 
he died, and was buried.—Longfellow, 
JJvnngilnie (1849), 

Rentowol (Mr. Jabeih)^ a covenant¬ 
ing preacher.—Sir W. Scott, Waverley 
(time, (leorge XL). 

with the vetwnienee it Mme ralpiodrummlog G^k* 
thrniiple [iruverlesj, or “pratWHU** Mr, Jabm BeO' 
tawBk-.Car^]a, 

JEtenso and Xiucia, the hero and 
heroine of an Italian novel by Alessandto 
Manaoni, entitled TAe JfdrotAed Lcuptr' 
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(“PromeBsi Sposi**)* This novel con¬ 
tains an account of the Bread Riot and 
plague of Milan. Cardinal Borro'meo i't, 
of course, introduced. There is an Eng¬ 
lish translation (1827). 

Bepublioaa Queen {The), Sophie 
Charlotte, wife of Frederick I. of l’ni‘«sia. 

Hesolute (?%«?)» Flotio, plnlo- 
logist. He uas the tutor of prince 
Henry 0515-1620). 

♦»* Ihis “Horio” was the [irototypc 
of Shakespeare’s “ ITolofcinOs.” 

Besolute Doctor (37o), John 

Baconthorp (♦-1316). 

Gnillanme Durnndiis do SI. ]*onr- 
oain was called “ liie M^>^t Kesolutc 
Doctor” (1267-l.ir,2). 

fiestloss {^ir John), the suspicious 
husband of a suspicious iviie. Both me 
made wretclicd by their imaginingb of tlie 
other’s infidelity, hut neither have the 
slightest ground lor such buspicion. 

Lady A’tsf/css, wife of sir John. As 
she has a fl\ed idea that her liushand is 
inconstant, she is always nskiiig the soi- 
vants, “Where is bir John?” “ Is sir John 
returned?” “Which way did sir John 
go?” “Has air John received .my Ut¬ 
ters?” “Who has called ?” etc.; .ind, 
whatever tln^ansM-or, it is to her a con¬ 
firmation oi her bunmses.—A. Murphv, 
All in the (1/61). 

Heuben Dixon, a village bchool- 
raaster of “ragged lads.” 

'HIU nulw, and dlit, nud eh'tuli, md pisi. .ind pi ite, 

Ue calmly luU tiio psii m >11 w>) tlia sUlt. 

Ciiibbi, Botouth, x\lv (ISIO) 

Reuben and Seth, borvants of 
Nathan hen Israel, (he Jew at Ashby, a 
friend of Isaac aud Rcbccca.—Sir 'SV, 
Scott, Jvanhoe (time, Richard 1.). 

BeuUu'ra (i.e. •■^biantijul star"), the 
wife _ of Aodh, one ot the Cuhlces or 
primitive clergy of Scotland, who 
preached tlie gospel of God in lo'na, .m 
island soutli of Stafla. Here Ulvfa'gre 
the Dane landed, and, having put all who 
opposed him to death, sei/ed Aodh, 
bound him m iron, carried him to the 
church, and demanded whore the trea¬ 
sures were concealed. Jubt then ap¬ 
peared a mysterious figure all in white, 
who first unbound Aodh, and tlien taking 
the Dane by the arm, led him up to the 
statue of St. Columb, '^vhich iinmediatcly 
fell And crushed him to death. Then 
tniiiing to the Norsemen, the same mys¬ 
terious fi^e told them to “go back, 
•Old talc* the hones of their chief with 


them ; ” adding, whoever lifted hand in 
the island again should be a paralytic for 
life. The “ saint ” then transported the 
remnant of the islanders to Ireland; but 
when search was made for Reullura, her 
body was in (he sea, and her soul in 
heaven.—Campbell, Reidlura, 

Reutba'mir, the principal man of 
B,alcliitbii a town belonging to the 
Britons on the river Clyde. His daugh¬ 
ter Moina married Clessammor (Fingal’s 
uncle on the mother’s side). Reuthamir 
was killed by (’omhal (Fingal’s father) 
w'hen he attacked Balclutha and burned 
it to the ground.—Ossian, Carthm. 

Rev'ellor (/<«<:/?/), cousin of Valeria 
the blue-stocking. Liuly IlevcJlor is very 
fond of plav, but iiUitiiatcly gives it up, 
and is united to lord Worthy.—Mrs. 
Centlivre, TIu' Table (1706), 

Revenge (The), a tragedy by Ed¬ 
ward Young (1721). (For the plot, see 

Z VXGA.) 

Severbje (The), the sliip under the 
command of sir Richard Grenville, an¬ 
chored at Flores, in (he Azores, when n 
fleet of flfty-throe Spanish ships hove in 
sight. Lord 'L'liomnb Howard, with six 
iiicn-of-wai, 8.iiUd off; but sir Richard 
stood liis ground, lie liad only a hundred 
men, but with this t reiv and his one ship ho 
encountered the Spanish fleet. The fight 
w ns verj’ ohbtmate. Sonic of the Spanish 
ships were sunk, and ninnv shattered ; but: 
sir Richard at length was wounded, and 
the siirgiam shot w lulc dros-ung the wound. 
“ Sink the ship, master gunner I ” cried 
sir Richard; “biiik the ship, and let 
lior not fall into the hands ol Spain!” 
But the crew ■were obliged to yield, and 
bir Kicliaid died. 'I’ha Spaniards were 
ania/cd at Gnnsillo's pluck, and gave 
him all honours as they cast his body 
into the Bca. The Jti 11 nge was then 
manned by Spaniards, hul never reached 
the Spanish co.abt, for it was wrecked in 
a tempest, and went down with aU bands 
aboard.—^Tcnnvson, The Revenge, a bal¬ 
lad of the fleet (1878), 

♦j ♦ This sea-flght is the subject ttf ono 
of Froude’s essays. 

Canon Kingsley has introduced it in 
Westfoard Bo ! where he gives a dAAci!i{H> 
tion of sir Richard Grenville. 

I^rd Bacon says the fight “was 
memorable even beyond credit, and to 
the height of heroic fable.” 

Mr. Arber published three interesting 
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contemporaty^donuments relating to The 
Mevengc^ by sir Walter Ralegh. 

Getvase Markham %m>te a long poem 
on title snbject (two hundred stanzas of 
eight lines each). 

Bevenge {The Palace of), a palace of 
crystal, provided with everything ngroe- 
able to life, except the means of going 
out of it. 'fhe fairy Pagan made it, and 
wheh Imis rejected bis suit because she 
loved prince Philax, he shut them up in 
this p^ce out of revenge. At the end of 
a few years, Pagan had his revenge, for 
Philax and Imis longed as eagerly for a 
separation as they had once dune to l)e 
united.—'Comtesse D’Aunoy, Fuiry Talt's 
(“ Palace of Revenge,” 1682). 

Bevenons a nos Moutons, let us 
return to the matter in hand. The phnisc 
comes from an old French comedy of the 
fifteenth century, entitled l^Aoouit Patd- 
liix^ by Blanchct. A clothier, giving 
evidence against a shepherd who had 
stolen some sheep, is for ever lunniug 
from the subject to talk about some cloth 
of which Patclin, his laAVjer, had de¬ 
frauded him. The judge from tiine to 
time pulls him up, by saying “Well, 
well! and about the sheep?” “What 
abonj; the sheep?” (yec Patlliv, p. 
737.) 


G. Le Vengeur, a cock-and-bnll stor^’l 
in verse, about a ship so called. Lorn 
Howe took six of the French ships, June 
1,1794; but Ze Vengertr was sunk by the 
crew that it might not fall into the hands 
of the English, and went down while the 
crew shouted, “Vivo la Kepublique!” 
There is os much truth in tliis story as in 
David’s picture of Napoleon “Crossing 
tlie Alps.’’ 

In the second Revolution we have: 

1. Za Parmenne, called “ The Alar- 
sciUaise of 1830,” by Casimir Delavigue, 
the same year. 

2. Jm France a I'llorrcnr da Permge, 
by Cjsiiuir Delavigne (1843). 

3. Za Champ dc liatadU, by Kinllo 
Debreaux (about 1830). 

The chief political .songs of TSt'rangcr 
are: Adkax ae Marie Stuart, La Cararde 
Jilunche, Jaapics, La D^csse, Marqnis de 
CandfU't, Le Sucre do Charles le Simple, 
Lc Senuitur, Le Vieax Objioral, and La 
Vilain, 

Rewcastle {Old John), a Jedburgh 
.snmgglcr, and one of the Jacobite con- 
-.jiiratois with the laird of Rllicslaw.-- 
.Sir W. Scott, The Black Dwarf (lime, 
Anne). 

Reynaldo, a servant to Poloniiis.— 
Shakespciiie, Ihualet (1596). 


Revolutionary Songs. By far 

the most popular were: 

1. La Alarsedlaisc, both words and 
music by Rouget dc Usle (1792). 

2. Villons nu Salat de PEmpire, by 
Adolphe S. Boy (1791). Music by Da- 
layra. Very strange that men nlio'C 
whole purpose was to destrot/ the eiupiie, 
should go about singing, “Let u» guard 
it!” 

3. Ca Ira, written to the tunc of he 
CarUUm National, in 1789, while prei>a- 
rationa were being made for the /'cA tie 
la Wderation. It was a great Javouritc 
with Marie Antoinette, who was for ev< r 
“strumming the tune on her harpsi¬ 
chord.” 


4. Chant du Depart, by Marie .Toseph 
de Chdnier (1794). Mpsio by Mtfliul. 
^lis was the most popdlar next to the 
HceraedlaiK, 


f 6. La Carmagnole. “ Madame Veto 
ffjralt promis de faire e'gorgcr tout 
Pans , . ." ( 1792 ). Probably so called 
ftom Carmagnole, in Piedmont. The 
wircira of this dancing song is: 
t> uuKUH te OknuagnoA 
ViiN9t«inii| Vlvslaiont 
i hBiwan* la OwmiwuSe, 

Vtn la fan ^ cMi«n I 


Boynard the Pox, the hero of 1U« 
boabl-epic so called. This prose poem is 
a '•atirc ou the state of Germany in the 
Middle Ages. Reynard represents the 
Church; Isengrin the wolf (hfs nnolc) 
typifies the baronial element; and Nodel 
the lion sUinds for the regal power. The 
]>lot turns on tlic struggle for supremacy 
between Reynard and I.sengrin. Reynard 
uses all his endeavours to victimiye every 
line, especially his uncle Tsengrin, and 
gcncrallj' succeeds. — Ileineche Fuchs 
(ihier-epos, 1498), by II, von Alkmaar. 

Beynardine (3 syl.), eldest son of 
Iteynard the fox. lie assumed the names 
ot Dr. Pedanto and Crabron ,—Reynard 
the Fox, by H. von Alkmaar (1498), 

Reynold of Montalbon, one of 
Charlemagne’s paladins. 


Besrnolds {Sir Joshua) is thus de¬ 
scribed by Goldsmith: 

H*n BeynohU i< bad; aiW. to teH rou ny mini], 
n* bai not left A «riMr i>rlwtt«r iMmiod. 

Itbponell vu striking. mtitlMk, MU giMd] 

Ills monnsn wens gciitls, Oomplylitg. uid UnnJ. . . . 
IbeoscomlMKranM.yatiiioitclrilb'StMSns.,,,, 

Whm tli«y judged without ekUl. he wm rilU kald ol 
hauringt 
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WhoD thqr tatkwl of their I(ai»baet!> (oirei,! »l*U ) 4lid 

«t«fr 

H» dilfUid lb tninipet an 1 onljr took r lufl 

J tiUltl 1(1 1) 

N ti —bir Joshua Itopoldsw 13 hird ot 
leanng, uad U3cd an tar>trauip(t 

Xtez'lO (Vi ) or “ Prdfo Ko/io of 
Aguero/’ Uit doctor ot Itirsta rm who 
forbadd ^ati ho Psn/n to t iste in> < f tin 
incsta sft boforc him Ih nt j iriiidgc 
svas ‘ torluldfo bj- llipp f ii(<s I’l- 
dii'ilHWis “lilt most pernicious lood in 
the world IJablntswtrt “a sli irp hiucd 
dut V»sl was “])njudui il t > lit ilth 
Hut, he sit'd, tilt g )v» ni r might t at i 
few waltis and ii thin slut r two 1 1 
quince - (ervantps, /) w (Jujrt, II 
lu 10(16^0 

L>b biNt 1 \i>o so Ills It c pt I in 
some iiitisuic from tins thin ttr Ilis 
pinacta w as hr t u lit i nn 1 stew 1 1 i p’ 

—I tSlTt, (jti / /iS (I < 1 ) ) 

I) l llVNto^K. (v rt il thiiicltr) {rt 
scribed (t'd w nttr and sL w d ] lunis 

II] i*ula.man tlius, ht n < i Juf itcr m 1 
liir/pi dl( i*ir,n< I in tin <mI Ii s 
A itii ou h I irtulilv Ihit it (l( illi It w is 
111 uk out oJ tilt pit ol the iiJtiu il 
it,,ions 

till r l I rt I I t 
AI 11 I I I t rr I ] 
lie RHI uotl It M lee 
Ii 10 t>l I I I e I I) \ 1 11 

1 I h k«. I t i (1.; I 1 

Rhampsini'to^, hing ot 1 g\ pt, 
usuiillv talJtd Kimtsts 111 , tlic luhcst 
of tilt 1 1 iptinn nnaarths, who amis td 
72 11 illinns sttilin !• wliuli ht sttiirtd in 
a treasitv oi stm 1 \ on iitili t <1 
tin Imildtr, lit wis i 1 U I t\u) ni^ht — 
Uifoi to , II l-I 

A piralkl tale is till ot 11>iicus 
UJi/ n I <,] ot Hsri i Ill^ two iiehitctts, 
1 ropliomt s lud imi ili s {1 rt Hit rs), built 
his tit isiiic \ mils, but Itli ont stmt 
remo> ibl( itihisurt \ltir <Ttitloss 
of ti( isiitt, llMita spit I t nit, in 
^Irhich Agimt'dts w is tiu^lit lo pio 
vent u( gmtiui II Ilioiiii s cut ott his 
hroUier s hi ul —P nis uu is, tl i t u f tt 
(hftit, i\ d7, d 

A similar tale is tdd tt the trcasuit- 
vaults t' 1 ing of 1 lis 

Bha'sis or Mohammed \boiibtkr ibn 
2akaru tl Ita/i, a notid Aralim [hjai- 
cum. ITt wrote a tr< ilif.t on small nox 
and measles, w ttii aomc SuO other treatises 
(8C0.S23). « 

eiToi 1 Ul lend 

ina luiwisiia M« 

^ R. fi IS I n r irrmiltiM 111 , 

dm ittr i<> so tailed 


bv Pindor lit dethroned hia father 
batnm. 

Tlie rbUd 

Of Bkcs droie him [S 0 im the upper iky 

Akoujldt y/v nil to (ho \atadi (1767h 

Rheims (Ihe Ji/dao of) The 
c irdninl-in hbishop of Itiieims made a 
^tind ftabt, to whuh ho muted all the 
joblillics of the nnghbourhood Xhere 
wtre abbots and pi dates, knights and 
hquiits, ind all who ddi,,hted to honour 
tilt t'rcat panj indium ol Itheims The 
fe i t o\ er, watt r w as serv ctl and his lord- 
shiji h grate, drawing oif hi 8 tur<]uoiso rmg, 
hid it beside his nhu, dippid his fingers 
int) tilt goldtn bowl, and wi{iod them 
t n las napkin, but when he looked to put 
tn his ling it w is nowuert to be found 
Tt w IS (viltnih ^one Ibe iloor was 
staKiiel, till I liks in 1 diihtb lilted up, 
tht mugs and t li ilu la, t\a v pobsible <ind 
impussibK 1 1 11 w is pt ked into, but 
With nit a> 111 lilt ting must haac been 
st )lin Ills „i lit w is liirious, and, in 
dignil id inJi^n iti ni, tiling for bell, 
book, and tan lie bunnid tht tbiei, both 
bud> tnd soul, (his lii< <ind for e\cr It 
w I i terribli tut i, but none of Iht 
guests seemed tin wor e for it-~t\ctpt, 
indtid, till ]a I diw Jho pooi bird was 
a pi'nblt object liib head luhbtd down, 
111 win^s dll led on tht floo'r, his 
ft itlurs wii 1 rolled, and with a 
gilt st (f a (a w ht I r ij ( 1 tue comjpan^ to 
Il 111 w Inni, willu lo' tiuie was the ring, 
liiddcn in Slim sn lomtr by the jatk- 
diw a^ i titiii pactitil jtko. Hu 
loidshii sgritt srailol binignantiy, and 
instmtiv itmoMtl tli»^ tnist, when lo' 
as il 1 1 nia i , Iht bud became fat and 
sleek agun, puli an I impudent, wrin¬ 
ging his tail wmltmfc, his cjc, and cook- 
iii„ his held on one sitlt, then up he 
lu j [ id to his old place on tho lardinars 
thair Nt \ cr after this did he indulge in 
lliieMsh tiickb, but betame so dovoi^ so 
coil taut it least and thapel, so well- 
bihai ed at matins and lespers, that when 
lie died he died in tht odoui of sanettty, 
mil was iauoni 70 d his name being 
t hanged tf that of lim t io\y.—Batiiam, 
/»7< IdsbjJijLiuh (“ Jackdaw of BIteuns," 
lbo7). 

Blisne (1 "//), the Klunc, the Latm 
Mht'nns —Milton, fajodtac Lost, it 808 
(lOft'i) 

Hliesus was on his inarch to aid the 
Trojan? m their siego, and had neatly 
reached iroy, when he wiia attaoki'd m 
the night by Ulysses and Diomed. In 
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thi9 rorj^rise Bhesos md all his army were 
cat to pieces.—Homer, Iliad, x. 

A very parallel case was that of Sweno 
the Done, who was marching to join 
Godfrey and the crusaders, when he whs 
attacked in the night by Solyman, and 
both SwcDO and his army perished.— 
Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Bhetorio of a Silver Fee (3’Ac). 

Ha witl nretso tbe wttchmau’a hnrOt dcLrtc, 
Mored by tbe thetorie ot a allvi>r fee 

Giij, n-lpifi, lU. 3J7 (171-!). 

BMannon’s Birds. The notes of 
these birds were so sweet that warriors 
remained spell-bound for eighty ypais 
together listening to tliem. Tho'jp liirds 
are often alluded t(j by the Weloh 
(Rhiannon was the wife of prince Tw}!!.) 
— 'I'Ae Mabinofjiun, 3*53 (twelfth century). 

The snow-white bird which the iiiouU 
Felix listened to sang so enchantingly 
that he was spell-bound for. a hinidicd 
years listening to it.—Longfellow, Golden 
Jjegend. 

Blline {Tlie Irish). The Black\\!iU'f 
is so called from its scenery. 

Hhiimon Bhin Barnawd's 
Bottles hod the virtue of keeping b'(\eot 
whatever liquor was put in them.— Tho 
MabiuMiofi (“Killiwch and 01 wen,” 
twelfth century). 

Bbinoceros. The horn of the thi- 
noceros being “cut through the middle 
from one extremity to the oilier, on it, 
will be seen several white lines repre¬ 
senting human tigures .”—Arabian Khjhtb 
(“ Sindbod's Second Voyage ”). 

RJdnoceros-Horn a 2^ou>on~ Detector. If 
poison is put into a vessel made of a 
riiinoceros’s bom, the liquid contained 
therein will effen'esce. 

Rhinoceros and Elephant, The rhino¬ 
ceros with its horn gores tlic oiephnat 
under the belly, hut blood running into 
^e eyes of tiib rhinoceros, blinds it, .md 
it becomes an easy prey to the roc.— 
Aroiian Sights (“ Sindbad’s Second 
Voyage ”). 

Bhodalind, daughter of Aribcrt king 
of Lombardy, in love witii duke Gondi- 
beit; bat Gondibert preferred Birtha, a 
®^try girl, daughter of the sage As- 
tiagon. While me doke is whispeiing 
Wfeet love-notes to Birtha, a page comes 
PWt^naste to announce to him that the 
Id^ has proclaimed him his heir, and is 
ammt tc^ve him his daughter in mar- 
rags. Tne doke gives Birtnh an emerald 
nlag, a?id mya if he is false to her the 
smeisla will lose its 1 astro; then hastens 


to court in obedience to the king's sum¬ 
mons. Here the tale breaks oil, and 
was never finished.—Sir Wm. Davenont, 
Gondibert (1605-1668). 

Bhodian Venus {The). This was 
the “Venus” of Protog'enSs mentioned by 
Piiny, Natural Mistory, xxxr. 10, 

When flnt Uia Kbodlan’i mlnilr art arrayed 

Tlie Queen of Beauty bi her Crpilati abado. 

The luppy ia,ii,ter minxled In bis piece 

EaJi look tliat charmm him in tbe lair nf Creccp. 

Campbell, Pitamrf* nf Uojm, b (I7ilb). 

Prior (1664-1721) refers to the same 
painting m his fable of Protogenen itmf 
Apelles: 

1 liope, sir, }oii intend to stay 

To bco eiir V'oniis: 'Us the piece 

'1 III- most muiwncd thioui;hoat all Sroere. 

Bhod'opo (3 sgl.) or Bhod'opis, 
a celebrated Greek courtesan, who altei- 
wardb married Psainmetichua king of 
ICgypt. It is ^Hid that she built the third 
pyramid.—Pliny, Sat. xxxvi. 

A statcllci mraniis to liir 1U tear, 
rii til Hhoiloiie s. 

Sliakt jpcait, J //< nry I >. fart I. ic. d (I'lHlb. 

Bhombuo, a bclioolma-stcr who 
hponks “a leii.sh of languages at onee,” 
puit/ling him‘'Clf and his hearers with a 
jargon like that of “ lJolof'’rne» ” in 
Sliakci-pcarc’s Lute's iMhmr's 
—Sir Philip Sidney, I'adoral Eaiertuin- 
iHcnt (InHT). 

Ehmnbus, a spinning-wheel or rolling 
insiTiiiiicni, used by tbe Roman witclies 
for ^V-teJiitig the moen out of heaven. 

0u.-‘ Mini-- Tlie'-s.iliio iuiiam dtilurere rlioinbo 
M.ii 11.1, J'j'ii/rim, K 3ik ^ 

Blioiie of Christian Eloquenco 

(//lO, St. Hilary (300-3G7). 

Bhono of Latin Eloquence 
(The). St. Hilary is so colled by St. 
.Jcrtiinc (300-367). 

Bhongomyant, the lanoc of king 
Arthur.— Th/' Mabmugion (“Kilhwch and 
Olwcn,” twelfth century). 

Bhynoing to Death. In 1 Henry 
VI. act i. sc. I, Thomas Beaufort duke 
of Exeter, speaking about the death of 
Henry V., says, “ Must wc think that 
tho suttlc-witted French conjurors and 
sorcerers, out of fear of him, * 
verses have contrived his end’?” 'fne 
notion of killing by incantation was at 
one time very common. 

Irifabmen . ,. will not lUck ta tffirme that Ui«y caa 
iritna «Ubcr nun or boast to dcaai.->RoB, Scot, /Hkomtu 
« f WttebenVt (ISOil). 

Bibbon. The yelhv> #ibbon, in 
France, in^catea that the wearer hwi 
won a mddaSle mSitaire (instituted by 
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Kapoleon III.) as a minor decoration of 
the Legion of Honour. 

The rcc? ribbon marks a ch&oalier of 
the Legion of Honour. A rosette 
indicates a higher grade than that of 
che^atier, 

Biboxnont (8 syl.), the bravest and 
noblest of the French host in the battle 
of Poitiers. He alone dares confess that 
the English are a brave people. In the 
battle ho is slain by lord Audley. 
—Shirley, Edward the Blmh Prime 
(1640). 

IVkmjcmt {Comt)f in The Sieyc of Cdals, 
by Colman. 

RiCOar'dOf commander of Plymouth 
fortress, a puritnn to whom lord Walton 
has promised his daughter Elvira in 
marriage. Kiccardo learns that the lady 
is in love with Arthur Talbot, and when 
Arthur is taken prisoner by Cromwell’s 
soldiers, Riccardo promises to use his 
efforts to obtain his ^mrdon. This, 
however, is not needful, for Cromwell, 
feeling quite secure of his position, 
orders all the captives of war to be 
released. Kiccardo is the Italian form 
of sir Richard Forth.—^Bellini, 1 Puritani 
(opera, 188-1)^. 

Hicciardetto, son of A^mon, and 
brother of Bradamante.—Ariosto, Or¬ 
lando Furmo (1516). 

Hice. Eating rice with a hodkin. 
Amind, the beautiful wife of SidiKouman, 
ate rice with a bodkin, but she was a ghoul. 
(See A>unk.) 

Richard, a line, honest lad, by trade 
a smith. He marries on New Year’s Day 
Meg, the daughter of Toby Vcck.—C. 
Dickens, The Chimes (1844). 

EiGha7'd {S(jmre)f eldest son of sir 
li'rancis Wronghcad of Bumper Hall, A 
30Untry bumnkin, wholly i^orant of the 
world and of literature.—anbnigh and 
Cibber, The Fivooked Jhisbancl (1727). 

Itobort Wethertlt [170a-17'lS1 canw to I)rury I.ana a 
1\uy, when ha thowed his rising genius in the of 
‘'squire RIchnrd.’'—Chetwood, JiiiUory af t/tt Stage. 

Itichard (Prince), eldest son of king 
Henry II.—Sir W. Scott, The Betroth^ 
(time, Henry II.). 

Eichard “^Coetir do Lion,” introduced 
in two novels by sir W. Scott (The 
Talisman and Ivanhoo)* In the latter ho 
first appears as “ The Black Knight," at 
the ioum^ent, and is called Be Noir 
JhiaSSmt ol The Black Slu^nrd; ” also 
Knight of the Fetter>lo».'* 


Richard a Name of Terror, The name 
of Richard I., like that of Attlla, Bona* 
parte, Corvlnits, Narses, Sobastiani Tal¬ 
bot, Tamerlane, and other great con¬ 
querors, was at one time employed mi 
terrorem to disobedient children. (Sea 
Names of Tbbbok, p. 675.) 

Hb tremendous name was employed by the Syriani 
mothers to silence thotr Infants; and If a horse suddenly 
started from the way, his rider was wont to exdatm, 
"Dost thou think king Richard is in the bushf**—Gib¬ 
bon, Dmlina and jfaU ttf tha Jtoman Bmiyirt, xL 14S 
( 1778 - 88 ). 

27ie Darujhtcrs of Richard 7. When 
Richard was in France, Fnlco a priest 
told him he ought to beware hdW he 
bestowed his daughters in marriage. 1 
have no daughters,” said the king. 
“Nay, nay," replied Fulco, “all the 
world knows tliat you have three—^Pride, 
Covetousness, and Locheiy.” “ If these 
are my danglitcis," said the king, 
know well how to bestow them where 
tliey will be well cherished. My eldest 
I give to the Knights Templars | my 
second to the monks; and my third, 1 
cannot bestow belter than on yourself, 
for 1 am sure she will never be divorced' 
nor neglected.”—Thomas MiUes, 2Vwtf 
Nobility (1610). 

The Horse of Richard Fennel. 

Ah. Fennel, my noblo horso, thou bleedest, thou art 
slain l—CiKur da LUni and //is //one. 

2’he I’roubadour of Richard Ber¬ 
trand de Bom. 

Richard II.*s Horse, Roan Barbary. 
—Shakespeare, Richard 11, act v. sc. 6 
(1507). 

Richard III., a tragedy by Shake- 
s|>eare (1597). At one time, parte of 
Rowe’s tragedy of Jane Shore were 
woven in the acting edition, and John 
Kemble introduced other clap-traps from 
Colley Cibber. Tbe best actors of ihia 
part were David Garrick (1716-1779), 
Henry Mossop (1729-1773), and Edmond 
Kean (1787-1833). 

Richard Ill. was only 19 yean old at tbo opening of 
Sliakeepeore's pl&y.^Stuiron Turner. 

The Horse of Richard III,,' White 
Surrey.—Shakespeare, Rhhard III, act 
V. sc. 3 (1597). 

Rickards himself again I These words 
were interpolated by John Kemble from 
Colley CibW, 

Richelieu (Armand), cardinal 
chief minister of France. The doke Of 
Orleans (the king’s brother), the count de 
Baradas (theki^’s favourite), and other 
noblemen cottspi^ to assassinate Riche¬ 
lieu, dethrone Louie Kill., and make 
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Gaston dake of Orleans the regent. The 
plot eras revealed to the cardinal by 
Muion do Lorme, in whose house the 
conspirators met. The conspirators were 
atrested^ and several of tliein put to 
death, hut Gaston duke of Orleans tuincd 
king’s evidence and was pardoned.—Lord 
Ly^n, Rwhelieu <1839). 

Biohlazid intended for Leon- 

tiae Croaker, bnt she gives her hand in 
inairia^ to Mr. Honeywood, “ the good- 
natured man,” who promises to abandon 
his quixotic benevolence, and to make it 
his study in future “ to reserve his pity 
for real distress, his friendship for true 
merit, and his love for her wluo first 
taught him what it is to be happy.”— 
Goldsmith, The Oood-n'itwred Man (17C8). 

Riduuond {The duchess o/), wife of 
Charles Stuart, in the court of Charles 
II. The line became extinct, and the 
title was given to the Lennox family.— Sir 
W. Scott, PeverU of the Teak (time, 
Charles II.). 

Bichmond {The carl of), Henry of 
Lancaster.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of Gckr- 
atein (time, Edward IV.), 

Bichmond Hill {The Lassof), 

1’ Anson of Hill Ilonse, Kiehmond, York¬ 
shire,, Words by M’Nally; music by 
James Hook, who raarrieu the voung 
lady. 

^ Tim /xi«i q/ IHIl Ih one of the sntGtG«t 

iMllAdi i& the iangirngo —John Roll. 

Biokets {Mabel), the old nurse of 
Frank Osboldi stone.—Sir W. Scott, Jtob 
Jioy (time, George I.). 

Biderkood {Rogue), the villain in 
Dickens’s novel of Our Mutual Friend 
(1864). 

Bides on the Tempest and 
Directs the Storm. Joseph A dd Ison, 
speaking of the duke of Marlborough and 
his famous victories, 8a>s that he in- 
apired the fainting squadrons, and stood 
tmtnoved in the shock of battle: 

Bo whmi an wngd It; dlnno command, 

WItb ndiio tempMta shukot a guilt; laiid. 

M of Uto oVr pale Mtannla past. 

Calm and temne ho drivm tlje hii ious hlant; 

And, idaaaod th' Alnilgbty'a orden to perform, 
Bwh on ttw tampoit and direct* the storm. 

The Caimpaign (1706). 

aT?* “tempest” referred to, by 
Addison in these lines is that called “The 
Great .Storm,” November 26-7, 1703, the 
moft terrible on record. The loss of 
property in London dione exceeded two 
nwkODik sterling. Above 8000 persons 
drowned, 12 men-of-war were 


wrecked, 17,000 ijces in Kent alone were 
uprooted, Eddyitone lighthouse was de¬ 
stroyed, 15,000 sheep were blown into the 
SCO, and the bishop of Bath and Wells 
with his wife were killed in bed in their 
palace in Somersetshire, 

Bidicule {Father of). Francois Ra¬ 
belais is so styled by sir William Temple 
(1495-1653). 

Bidolphus, one of the band of 
adventurers that joined the crusaders, 
lie was slain by Arjjant^s (bk. vii.).— 
Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1675), 

Bienzi {Nicolo Oabrini) or Cola di 
lliKxxi, last of the tribunes, who as¬ 
sumed the name of “ Tribune of Liberty, 
Peace, and Justice” (1313-1354). 

Cola di Rienzi is the hero of a 
novel by lord Bulwer Lytton, entitled 
liwnzi, or the Last of the Tribunes (1849). 

Rienzi, an opera by W'agner (1841). It 
oiHsns wilh a number of the Oraini break¬ 
ing into Jtienzi’s house, in order to abduct 
his sister IiPnfi, but in this they are foiled 
by the arrival of the Colonna and his fol¬ 
lower.*). The oulrage provokes a general 
insurrection, and liicnri is appointed 
loader. 'I'he nobles arc worsted, ami 
Rion/i becomes a senator; but the ari*,- 
tocracy hale him, and Paolo Orsini seeks 
to aoshnsinatc him, out without suceess. 
By the machinations of the (lerman 
emperor .and the Colonna, Rienzi is ex- 
oominiinirateil and deserted by all Itis 
adherent'?. Ho is ultimately fired on by 
the populace and killed on the steps of 
tlic capitol. Libretto liy J. P. Jackson. 

Ritnzi {The English), William with 
the Long Beard, alms Fitzosbert (*-1196). 

Bigaud {Mens.), a Belgian, 35 years 
of age, cfinfined in a villainoas prison at 
Mar.<.eillcs for murdering his wife. He 
liad a hooked nose, handsome after its 
kind but too high between the eyes, and 
his eyes, though sharp, were too near to 
one another. He wasj however, a large, 
tall man, with thin lips, and a goodly 
(juantity of dry hair shot with red. 
When he spoke, his moustache went up 
under his nose, and his nose came down 
over his moustache. After hia liberation 
from prison, he first took the name of 
I.Ajgnier, and then of Blandois, his name 
being Rigaud Lagnier Blandois.—Charles 
Dickens, Little Dorrit (1857). 

Bigdum-Fiumidofl, » courtier in 
the palace of king Chrononhotonthologo^ 
After the death of the king, ttie widowi 
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que«n is adnsed to marrj aqam, and 
Kigdum-lunnidoB is proposed to her 
as “ a virj* proper man.” At tins Aldi- 
boToniephoBcopnomio takes umbrage, and 
the queen says, “Well, Rcntlemen, to 
make matters easy, rilha\o 3011 both.” 
—Ht Corey, ChrononhotontfMloyos (17-J4). 

"* 1 ^* John Ballantyne, the publiaher, 
was so called sir W. Scotf. lie nss 
“o quick, active, intripid little telliAV, 
full ot fun and merriment . . all ovtr 

quointncss and humorous luimicr} ” 

Bight'Hittmg Brand, one of the 
companions of Kobin lluod, mentioned 
Mundy. 

Hig'olotte (t "w/) T. I'Ti'-ctti and 
eouiti/an.—I ugine but, jfly t(tics cj 
Pm to (1842 3) 

Hlgolotto, nn ojiers, d« scribing the 
agony of a 1 ithcr obli/nl to ivitmss tfio 
proslitntu n oi Ins own daughter — Vi rdi, 
Mi(fyUtto (18 )J) 

Jh( libretto of tins opera is lx r- 
rowid from ‘Victor Hugosdrama. 70 I\oi 
i’ulMni c 

Bimegap (/oi), one of the niincis of 
sir Otothev I’Mciil (f tJio JV ik—bir 
W, S<ftt, Pitifil oj t/u. P(lxK (time, 
Cbarhs II). 

Bimini (J>nnccs a <h), a woman of 
extiaordinar> bcauh, daughter ot 1 sig¬ 
nore of Ravenna, bhe was manicd to 
Lanciotto Malalesta signore ot Kimmi, 
a man oi great brntr}, but deformed 
His brother Piolo was cxtreinel} hmd- 
some, qnd with him Irinocse i fell m 
love. Lanciotto, detecting them in 
onminal uitnouise, killed them both 
(1380). 

This tile forms one of the episodes of 
Danto’s/n/trwo, i,th( subject ot i tragedy 
coIUd Ftaruty n cli Ai/nm/, b3 bilvio Pel- 
lico (1819), and Li igh limit, about the 
same tune, published hia btorij oj Jw/mm, 
in verse. 

Binunon, set enth in order ot the 
hierarchy of hell (1) batan, (2) 15eel/t- 
bnb, (J) Moloch, (1) Clitmos, (u) Iham- 
muz, (6)Dagon, (7)Rimmon whcnochuf 
temple was atDamasci s (2 kmqs v. 18). 

BIm r/)a«oai tOUinred Rbinnon whow deb^tfUl scat 

WMOUrllauwiKiHon thcftrUlcbaiks 

Ofai'bsnaand Iharplur luildsticam^ 

Millou iSirodUaZMt i 467 etc (1695) 

BizuGdo, son of the fourth marqnis 
d*Rstd, oonsm of Orkndo, and nephew 
of Ghsurlemagne. He was the rival of 
Q^Iondo iq mis love for Angelica, but 
Aage^oa detested him. Hinidao brought 


an auxiliary force of Engluh and Scotch 
to Charlemagne, which “Silence” con¬ 
ducted safely into Pans, —^Anosto, 
lando Fwnoso ( 1616 ). 

Pinaldo^ the AchillSs of the C^insiian 
army in the siege of Jerusalem. He was 
the son oi Bcrtoldo and So^ia, but was 
brought up by Matilda. Rimudo jomed the 
crusaders at the age of 1 >. Being sum¬ 
moned to a public trial for the death of 
(leritndo, he went into voluntary exile, 
—lasso, Jexusaiem Pdivircd (IW). 

Pulei mtiodnces the same character 
in Ills bimesque poem entitled M/ofqmte 
JilajjiovL^ which holds np to ridicule the 
rom incci of chivalr 3 . 

Pmaldo, steward to the countess of 
Roiisillon.—Shakespeare, Atti WeU that 
Lnds Well (1698). 

Bmaldo of Montalban, a knight 
who hill the “honour” ot being a public 
plundert r. Hib gre it exploit was stealing 
Ihi goldin idol ot Mahomtt. 

Ill this hime Vlr r <f knighthood Wfl meet with 
R I ■)] lo do Montidban anil his comiwnloiis with tbs 
tw h icen ( Franro and Tiupta the historim 
1 lu il lo b ut a biY ad faro and a pati t f large rolling ejta 
I H I. >ini Iluoii was ru Idy and his disposiuon choice 
lie wis lisslUis natumllv irofligitc uid a gicjl cii 
1 riker of >ii(,rai]ts—Ccrraiites Jiott flnuLou 1116 

(11 li>) 

Bmg (Cor(ud'$)f composed of six 
diflcnnt nutals. It ensured the wearer 
hiicccsq m an} undertaking in which he 
chose to embark. 

WUille i u h nc It on roar fliiger said tlw bU man 

niisf rtiin si all fly from )ou h use and mbodysbatt 
I r il le t j il irt sou luit one condition Is attiuJied to the 
gift wbirh U this whin you bav«Lhosenfor yoamdf a 
wife you must riinain faithful t> her as 1^ as die llros 
Ihn ninmsiit von ueglnct her for another )ou will Inso the 
rli K —r h iiu ulelte ChiniM 3 i>o$ ( Cotciid and Ilia 
1 0 ir boiu 1 1) 

Jitny {Dame i/t^nes’&), a nng; given 
b> Dame LionCs to sir Gareth minng a 
tournament. 

Til ti ring said Dame Ih n(s Incraisetb my beauty 
much nioio than it is ot tstlf and this is thevlrtoa otmy 
nng that which u green it will turn to and that 
wbi h II red u will turn greut Uiat which b bhio a win 
tiini white and that which is white it win tum bhte, and 
Bi wdh Ul other colouis Also whoever bcoN^ my ring 
rvnneiei lose blood. —Sirl Malory Atstorw of Jmnee 
Arthur i 146(1470) 

Lm} {Fairy). Whoever lives in a house 
built over a fairy-ring bhall wondindfiBlly 
prosper in everything.— Athcman Oracle. 
i. 607. 

kvAQ (ZufMKfs). This Ting rendered 
the wearer invisible. Limed or l^efc 

f ate It to Owam, one of king ArthuPa 
nightA Consequently, wh^ men weve 
sent to kdl him he was novrheie to be 
found, for he was mruuhle. 

Thke tbb ni^ and pat it on tby Snger with tbo Mesa 
Iiuade thr baud, and dose tby bim upon tbaatono, and 


RUilG, 
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0$ ^mg w tbon «]iice>le«t It It win conceal Uiee —Tit* 
JIUttwiviMi t lady of tbo tountatn twetltb century} 

JStng {Thg jS^erAmadeby Se del-Bcckir. 
Thin ring enablpd ttie wearer to read Uie 
secrets of nnotbet's heart—Tortite de 
Caylaet Omental Talcs (“The bom 
Talismans,** 1743). 

Jlmf) (The TaUJnff)t a ring given b\ 
Tartaro, the Basque Cyclops, to a gni 
whom he wished to marry. Iinnudi iltl, 
she put it on, it kept into ssntl^ sav nig 
“Ton there, and I here, ’ so, to git nd 
of the nuisance, she cut ofl hti lin ;er ind 
ibresr both nng and iingor into a pond 
—Rer. W. Webster, I>oi,qu< Jt j lul , t 
(1876). 

The same storv apfioars in ( impbill s 
PoptUnr Tala of ih IVlvt IhiJ/tuI, 
1 . Ill, and in Giimm t. tale of lh( J > 
otiei /As Sons. l\fain the robber put <u 
the nng,it intessnntlv mtu onl ‘Him I 
am,” so he bit otf his hngti, ind ibiciv 
it tiotn him. 

Rmf The Virqm i ^^e^Uln] Jttn /, k» 1 1 
in the Ououio of I'lrugia, under j< uitun 
locks 

Bmg Posies. 

AFt{r rule 111 Alwnyo ) 

A hoHrt oontent I ui iiici ki ei 1 
All for all 

All I rafuan And tliae 1 < t ir 
Scar Aixl fnrliear 

l«io»d*UiiaiUc IiOl. e Ipu uiir 

Pa Imn cor (Sixleenth n t i f und at 1 cr) } 

Denth iiavpr pirts Su h lut i f. I >*t. 

DU t i(n|l gnnl 

tn bmi an (1 iftoonth eei tu ] II Tllirri V 1 1 
Fn bon flye 

Fmltaw my loir Ai thw tl ill | wm 
I (IT ever and for ayr 
(hmI nlono Ma le na two ime 
f ol did decree This unit, 

od tend nit well to Iv ip (llii iiug Klirn In U ry 
^ VIU to Vmie 6t Clovis) 

uot bvnr iinv held in Ijob nnl lild ( Miti rli i^l 
handa etc) 

Iteort and baiKl At tliy cointnati 1 

1 have obtained Whom G > 1 ord lined. 

lo love aMile TiU deaUi divide 

In loving thee 1 love u yac-lf 

Intiiee myeholcp Idoicjdie 

In unity Ijet a live ami IIl 

lidned in one By God alone 

ioy be with you or nlrenrh Joye nuiareaM 

I« eu>)r de moy (I Uteeuth century B tUi V i gin and 

, fSiBd) 

Am love InonoM 
Ut reeaoti mio 

va hwe Uke turtJe-doue 
to loue, luoe to liue 
Uvehapm 
Mae for 

lAVealuw Bynhditandday 
M*o Mapaet I do expect 
AmtiheaMn and h«av«n is love 
and leave me not 
ww wM above laenAH our love 
Im yon live lonr 

wwe».tewwrl 

XirtVH iOf 

ll»^^kqr«tiriaio 

sT^JwWite (aoUaidneMine wUh eoedleMdeid > 
(AltoiKwr wife cd the duke off Somerwt) 


root vpinaa pilnui 
1 rw to * Jve dwd love to pny 

Quod Beuv conhinvit homo nun aeparet (Sixtemt i cart. 

ttiry G H Goner T |) 

Btirnce inda stnfo B lUi mnn an 1 wlfi 
TiLtal«;% Irrtvtt^i (Riugof Mattlow ruG found at 
Hn^ird ) 

Till dutli nv d part Otir,tint nif, yt tie rail of 
ShnavlHiiy ) 

Till my Ui siule (FUmlieth wifeof loidCatvmer) 
r eiuoy Is to oil, y 

Tuiit Iiir von (1 ifbenth rentnr, uitb st fhr topber) 
lipo und fi t 

J rue love W 11 no er r move 

Iritb trl Ih tr il 

V\ 0 ( I L ir 1 , 111 I It , 

W U l< t SI I III I 1 M I n utr 

Wl i u th 11 k I w kli I 11 r 

Uhl III y I 1 III I 

VVI In vris * 1^1 i 11 rc Uul u 111 0 

V 11 II h It 

Riiiff and the Book (//<), an 
irlvllii qi ,b\ Robirl hrimning,lounded 
on 1 ( tu I debtc ol ItUian historv in 
K Ihe live WHS tins Ouido 1 lan- 
iiachini, II 1 lojintine count of slinftciod 
liiliini, inirruil iVnipiIij,, thinking lier 
lo l( inlitiipss IMiin thf omig biidc 
(lisioviriil <.lic Ind bfin miriipil lor hor 
inoniv oiilv, slii told hfr huslianil bho 
w is mt hiiris, it ill, bill was onlv the 
su| J f sihtmus child of I’utro (J 'i/f )« 
sujiihcd bv I no Violtnii, for tlu siki oj 
kill 1 ig in Ills li uidsurt an ciitnilcd ]iro- 
]K i\ I he tmmt now treated Roinpilii 
s y 1 rut ill V til it slu 1 m iw vy fn m lionic, 
iini 01 the [iiotiition of ( s])nnsdc< hi, h 

V oun_' 11 ml ind bt mg iirrenli d at Koini, 
ill il s(] 11 iti 11 look ]]s(i Pouiiilm 
III 1 1 )i H divi in, but {tndiiig the suit, 
’■ivi birlh to 1 sin Ibi count now 
iniiidcnil Ibftrii, \iolsntc, and rcnipilia, 
bill lnn„ I ikni nd luiidrd, w is biought 
to In il, li nml ginlt>, and c\ieut<d. 

Ring tlip Bells Backwards (7t»), 

to ring a mulU d peil, t> limcnt. ihuB, 
lihn (bvdand, wi-ning to show hi» 
abhor"tnic of thi Sutch, sajs 

I Him I’nvilrncol rndyetaScctibihrriw . 

! 1 i^ilpl 1 Inknirl lams)] n Are 

K, i II n I ikIu Is in s country quire 
Sh lU luei li h ) 11,0 

rtu! h (el Scot (Ibid 1(C3} 

Rini^dovo (Ihc haatthy) The re- 
sponsch of the Oracle of Dodona, in EpTros, 
were made b\ old women called “pi-* 
gtons, ’ who derived their answers from 
the cooing ol certain doves, the bubbling 
of a spring, the rustling of Uic sacred oak 
[or beech], and the tinkling of ,a gong or 
bell hang in the tree. The women were 
called pigeons by a play on Uie word 
pcliCB, which means “ old w onu n ” as w tU 
OH “pigeons;” and as tliey came front 
Libva wicv were swarthy. 

Accord*^ to fable, Zeus gave hi* 
daughter Iliebd two black doves 
dowed with the gift of hnfUan speech | 
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one of them flew into Libya, and the 
other into Dodonn. The t<irmcr gave 
the responses in the temple of Ammon, 
and tlie latter in the oracle of Dodorio. 

. . . or Iiinr, 

Or til vt TliPtPAliBn crowth 
III vbirb tbe Bwnrtln rliiiptove sat. 

And iiiyOlc hcntoncr 8]iobe. 

ll'IIU>M»l. 

t 

Ringhorse (Sir liobert), a magibtrate 
at Old St. Ronan’s.—Sir W. Scott, fit. 
JfonaH''} Writ (time, George 111.). 

Ringwood, a young Templar.—Sir 
\\\ Sriilt, I’ortuncs oj Jlfujcl (time, .lames. 

).). 

Rintlierout (Jcfintj), a «!er\.ant at 
Ulonkburns to Mr. Jonailian Oldbnek the 
antiquary.—SirW. Scott, 'The Autiffuanj 
(time, George 111.). 

' Riou (Captain), called by Nelson 
*‘'lhe Gallant and the Good;" fell in 
the battle of the Baltic. 

BnvrlKiul I til Til It (III s VI ido 
Unie HU liiilhfi’l mid su tiin 
On tliB d( I k ut f lino Ui if <lii >1 
With itio.iillfliit, (.'(Hid Ituiii 
Cnniiilxll ImtHi tftli. />ii//<c (177"-lStl) 

R. I. P.,' i.e. reqiaescat in pace. 

Rip van Winklo slejit IweiiU -seaiP 
in tbe Kaatskill Mountains of Aoith 
Ameiica. (Sj‘e Winki.k.) 

KpimenTdes the Gnontic hlopt for fifty- 
aeveu years. 

Noiirjahad, wife of the Mogul emjieror 
ficangir, who diwov'cred the olfo of 
ropes. 

Gynoth slept hOO yearb, by the enchant¬ 
ment of hlcrlin. 

The seven sleepers slept for ’JoG yo.irs 
in mount Oclion. 

St. David slept for Be\ en years. (Sec 

OUMANDINK.) 

(The following are not dead, but only 
sleep till the fulness of their respective 
times:—Elijah, Endymion, Merlin, kmg 
Arthur, Gharleinngnc, Frederick Barlia- 
roaoa and bis knights, the throe 'rolls, 
Desmond of Kilmallock, Thomas of 
Krcoldoune, Bobadil el Chico, Brian 
Boroimhe, Knez Lazar, king Sebastian 
of Portugal, Olaf Tryggvason, the 
French slain in the Sicilian Vespers, and 
one or two others.) 

Riquet wititl the Tuft, the bean- 
ideal of oglincBS, bat with the power of 
bestowing wit and intelligence on the 
p^on he loved best. Riquet fell in love 
with a most beautiful’hvoinan, as stupid 
as he was ugly, but pnasessing the power 
of< giving b^uty to the person she loY6d 


best. Tbe two married, whereupon Riqnet 
ave bis bride wit, and she bestowea on 
im beauty. This, of couTGa, is an alle¬ 
gory. LoVe sees throngli a (mleur d& 
rose. —Charles Perrault, Conics des Fdes 
(“ Riquet h la Houppe,” 101)7). 

♦** This tale is borrowed from the 
Nights of Strapanila. It is imitated by 
Mde. Villeueuve in her Beauty and the 
Beast. 

Ri^ingham (Bertram), the vassal 
of Philip of Mortham. Oswald Wycliffe 
induced him to shoot his lord at Harston 
Moot ; iind for tins deed the vassal de- 
mandtd .ill the gold and movables of bis 
late inabter. Oswald, being a villain, 
tried to outwit Bertram, and even to 
murder him; but it turned out that Philip 
of Mortham was not killed, neither was 
Oswjild Wyt'liffe hib heir, for Redmond 
O’Neale (Kokeby’s page) was found to 
1)0 the son and heir of Philip of Mortham. 
—Sir W. Scott, BoUhy (1812). 

Ritho or Rython, a giant who had 
made him‘?clf furs of tlie beards of kings 
killed by him. lie sent to king Arthur 
to meet him on mount Aravins, or else 
to send his beard to him without delay. 
Arthur met him, slew him, and took 
“fur” .as a spoil. Drayton says it was 
tliib Rython who carried off Helena the 
niece of duke Iloel; but Geoffrey of 
Monmouth says that king Arthur, having 
killed the Spanish giant, told his armv 
“he had found none so great in strength 
sinci’ he. killed the giant Ritho; ” by 
which it seems that the Spanish giant 
.and Ritho arc different persons, although 
it must be confessed the scope of wo 
chronicle seems to favour their identity. 
—Geoffrey, British Jiistorg, x. 8 (1142). 

Aa how great Kvthon'iaclf he [Arthtoq dew . . . 

Who ranstaed Howells niece, young Helena Uie fair. 

Drayton, Poly^bUm, It. (UQS)- 

Ritsonism, malignant and insolent 
criticism. So called from Joseph Ritson 
(1702-1803). 

Rttion's nsaerilon mint be regarded ai only «n eumple 
of that peculiar apci-lee of malignant and bratol Imolem 
In crltulim, which ought hroni him to bo denombuKted 
" Kitsonnin.”—B. SouUiey. 

Rival Queens (The), Sati'ra and 
Roxa'na. Statlra vras the daughter of 
Darius, and wife of Alexander the Great. 
Roxana was the daughter of Oxyartda 
the Boctrian; her, also, Alexander mais 
ried. Roxana stabbed Statira and killed 
her.— N. Lee, Alexander the Great or JUa 
Mival Queens 

Rivals (The)i a comedy by Sberidqa 
(1775). Tbe rivals are Bob Aotes and 
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ROB ROT M'GREGOR. 


ensign Beverley (altos eeptain Absolute), 
end Lydia Lauguish is the laOy they 
contend for. Bob Acres tells captain 
Absolute that ensign Beverley is a 
booby; and if he could Sod him out, 
ho'd teach him his place, lie sends a 
challenge to the unknown by sir Lucius 
OTrigger, but objects to forty yards, 
and thinks thirty-eight would suffice. 
When he finds that ensign Beverley is 
oaptain Absolute, he declines to quarrel 
with his friend; and when his second 
calls him a coward, he fires up and 
exclaims, “Coward! Mind, gentlemen, 
he calls me‘a coward,'coward by my 
valonr ! ” and when dared by sir Lucius, 
he replies, “ I don’t mind the word 
‘ coward;' ‘ coward ’ may bo said in a 
joke; bid; if he called me ‘ poltroon,’ t>ds 

daggers and balls-” “Well, sir, 

what then?” “Why,” rejoined Bob 
Acres, “I should ctitainly think him 
ver^ ill-bred.” Of course, he resigns all 
claim to tlie lady’s hand. 

Biver of Juvenescence. Prestef 
John, in his letter to Manuel Comnenus 
emperor of Constantinople, says tlierc is 
a spring at tlic foot of mount Olympus 
which Ganges its flavour hour by hour, 
both night and day. Whoever tastes 
thrice.of its waters will never know 
fatigue or the infirmities of age. 

Biver of Paradise, St. Bernard 
abbot of Clalrvaux (1091-1153). 


Biver of Swans, 

United States, America. 


the Poio'mac, 


Bivers {Tke king o/), the Tagns. 

Ttguf thej croned, vhete, midland on Uis war. 
no Uns of riven rolls hl« stately streams. 

SonthV. th« La»t OoMs, si. (1S14). 

, Bivers, Arise. ... In this >«<«- 
tion Eoeerdse^ George Rivers (son of sir 
John Rivers of Westerham, in Kent), 
with nine other freshmen, took the part 
of the ten “ Predicaments,” while Milton 
himself performed the part of “ Ens.” 
Without doubt, the pun suggested the 
idea: 


Stven; ulM; trtiether thou be the son 
w utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gul0by Don, 

W neat; who, like some eorthbom giant, ^noda 
m thirty arms along the indented meads, 
wwllen Uole that runneth underneath, 
V^Sevetn swift, guilty of nuddsn's death, 

95 Avon, or el eedgy Lee. 
Sfdwy'nrna.oranclent hollowed Dae. 

keeps the Scylhian's name; 
Ur Medway smooth, or royal towered Thome. 

MUton, roMtlMs Aeeretse (ISSf). 


Bivfdet Controversy (fTia), a 
theological controversy with the Rev, T. 
T. Lynch, who died in 1871. He was a 


congregational minister of neologiaa 
views, expressed in a volume of poems 
called IVie JSwniet, and published in 1853. 

Boad (The Law of the). 

The law of the road lea paradox quite. 

In riihng or driving along: 

If )ou go h» the loft. }ou ore sure to go right} 

If you go to the right, }Ou go wrong. 

Boad to Buin, a comedy by Thomas 
Holcroft (1792). Harry Domion and 
his friend .lack Kfilford are on “ the road 
to ruin ” by tliuir extravagance. The 
former brings his father to the eve oi 
bunkruplcy ; and the latter, having spent 
his private fortune, is cast into prison for 
debt. Sulky, a partner in the bank, 
comes forward to save Mr. Dornton from 
ruin; Harry advances £0000 to pay his 
fncnd'.s debts, and thus saves MUford 
from rum; and tlie father restores tlie 
money athiuiced by Widow Warren bi 
his son, to save Harry from the ruin of 
marrying a designing widow instead of 
Sophia Freclovc, her innocent and charm¬ 
ing daughter. 

Boads (7’4& king of), John Loudon 
Macadam, the improver of roads (1756- 
18.;6). 

Of course, tlie wit consists in tlu 
pun {llhwJes and Itotul's)^ 

Boan Barbary, tho charger of 
Richard IL, uhich would oat from hi« 
master's hand. 

Oh how It jmrncd my h«ort, when I hehtld 
In l.uiiilim that eornnatkin day, 

Whvn ll<illn).’l/r(iku nxlo on lliuii Uaibary t 
That horse Hint thou ao otUn host hoiitridi 
That liursL that I ni> carefully have drou^ I 

hhiike.])( are, lUchard II act y. terfi (1007) 

Bob Boy, published in 1818, excel¬ 
lent fur its bold sketches of Highland 
scencryt. The character of Bailie Nicol 
Jjirvie is one of Scott’s happiest concen 
tions; and the carrying of him to the 
wild mountains among outlaws and des 
pcradocs is exquisitely comic. The hero 
Frank Osbaldistone, is no hero at all 
Dramatized by 1.1’ocock. 

Kane of Scott'i novele woe more popular than R<^> 
Hog, let, M a stui), it in the moit Itt-concocted an.l 
dcliKtiie of tlie whole eenat.—Chombui, RngtM lUf 
mfure, IL 5S7. 

Bob Boy Ilfl[*Ghregor, ue, “Robert 
the Red,” whose snmamo was MacGregor 
He was an outlaw, who assumed tbi 
name of Cambell in 1662. He mat 
be termed the Robin Hood of Scotland. 
The hero of the no^l is Frank Osbaldis¬ 
tone, who gets into mvers troubles, from 
which he w rescued by Bob Roy. The 
last service is to kill Ri^eigh Osbaldis- 
tone, whereby Frank’s great enemy u 
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femoved; and Frank then marries Diana 
V«rnon.-^ij: W. Scott, 5o6 Boij (time, 
Meorge !.)• 

BMtior benaatli tlM mlddlo itae than ahon it, ttia 
Umhawen) tornteS upon the very itrongeet model that 
to oouMitant with wtlhty, . . . Two iiointo In hie penoii 
iDlOTrend with the nilea of iwninietTV. his ahoaiaera were 
too broad , . . and hto arms (thuugu round, unewy, and 
acroual wen ao very long aa to te rather a detvniUty. 
xuU. 

Itob Tally-ho, Esq., cousin of the 
Hon. Tom Dashall, the two bbidcs whose 
rambles and adventures through the 
metropolis are related by Pierce Egan 
(1821-2). 

Hob the Hambler, the comrade of 
"WiUic Steenson the bhud fiddler.—Sir 
W. Scott, Jiedgauntlet (time, George 

m.). 

Hobb (Duncan)^ the grocer near 
Kllangowan.—SirW. Scott, Ouy Manner- 
ing (tune, George 11.). 

Hobber (A/exam/er’s). The pirate 
who told Alexaniicr ho was the gicnler 
luuticr of the two, was Diomtdos. (Sec 
J^vcniwjs at flome^ art. “Alexander nnd 
tho Robber.") The tale is from Cicero. 
(See Oc;ita Jiomanorum^ cxlvi.) 

Sam luum qnmrorctur ex eo, quo Mrloro impulisai 
man haheret liir6<>tiint uno iiooiuioiie eodun, liiquit, 
quo tu orlMun tonn —Or Ht/mb, ill it mc. St. 

JioiAer (Jidward the). Edward IV. woe 
•0 called by the Scotch. 

Hobert, father of Marian. He hod 
been a wrecker, and still hankered after 
Che old occupation. One night, a storm 
arose, and Robert went to the coast to see 
what wgould fall into hia hands. A body 
war washed ashore, and he lifted it. 
Marian followed, with the hope of re- 
etraining her father, and saw in tlie dusk 
some one strike a dagger into a prostrate 
body. She thought it was her father, 
and when Robert was on his trial, he was 
condemned to death on his daughter’s 
evidence. Black Norris, the real mur¬ 
derer, told her ho vTouId save her father 
if she would consent to be his wife; she 
consented, and Robert was acmiitted. 
On the wedding day, her lover Edward 
returned to chum her hand, Norris was 
seized as a murderer, and Manon was 
saved.*—S» Knowles, Dauahter 

(1886). ^ 

JFofterf, a servant of sir Arthur War- 
door at Enockwinnock (ktstle.—Sir W. 
Scatt, TAe AnOqmt^ (time, George III.). 

Mobert (Afims.), a nsighbotir of Snna- 
ftUa. CiM screams of Mde. 

WbuHtifi (Sgsunielle^s wife), Us steps wTsr 


to make peace between them, wherenp<m 
madame caUs him an hnperonent fool, 
and says, if she chooses to be beaten by 
her husband, it is no affair of his} and 
Sganarelle says, “Je la veux battre, si 
je le veux; et ne la reox pas battle, ad 
je ne le veux pas; ’’ and beats M. Rol^rt 
again.—Molibre, Xs M^detfin Mdlgrd Lui 
(1666). 

Robert Macaire, a bluff, free- 
living libertine. His accomplice is 
Bertrand, a simpleton and a yjllain.— 
L'Auberge dea AaretSt by Antier, etc. 

Robert Street, Adelphi, London. 
So called from Robert Adams, the 
builder. 

Robert duke of Albany, bijother 
of Robert 111. of Scotland.—Sir W, 
Scott, jPair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV.). 

Robert duke of Kormandy 
sold his dominions to Rufus for 10,000 
marks, to furnish him with ready money 
for the crasadc, which he joined at the 
head of 1000 heavy-armed horse and 
1000 light-armed Normans.—Tasso, Jsni- 
aalem Delivered (1575). 

Robert III. of Scotland, introduced 
by sir W. Scott in ihei^atr Maidof Perth 
(time, Henry IV.). ’ 

Robert le Diable, son of Bertha 
and Uertramo. Bertha was the daughter 
of Robert duke of Normandy, and 
Bertramo was a fiend in the guise of a 
kni^t. The opera shows the struggle 
in Robert between the virtue inhented 
from his mother and the vice inherited 
from his father. Ills father allures him 
to gamble till he loses everything, and 
then claims his soul, but his foster-sister 
Alice counterplots the fiend, and rescues 
Robert by reading to him his mother’s 
will.—Meyerbeer, Poberto DiavoUy 
(libretto by Scribe, 1861). 

Robert le Diable was the hero of 
an old French metrical romance (tiliir- 
teenth century). This romance »in the 
next century was thrown into prose. 
There is a miracle-play on ihe same 
subject. 

Robert of Paris (Cbtmf), one of the 
crusading princes. The ch^ hem of 
this novdie Heteward (8 s^l.), <me i^the 
Varangian guard of the emperor Al^tw 
Comnenos. He utd the count iP gb*f a 
ringle combat with batHe-axeer^l^ter 
which Hereward enlists under 
tMimer, and nmniee Ber^ lOlo 


HOBfiBT TUB DEVIL. m BOBIN HOOD. 


Ag«tti%—Sir W, Scott, Count JRo&crt 0 / 
JPam (time, RuI^b). 

BobeH; the Devil or Robert the 
3A!egnlh06nt, Robert I. duke o£ 
Kormandy, fawer of William “tbe 
Conqueror " (*, 10*^1035). 

Robert Fran^ob Damiens, who tried to 
assassinate Louis XV., 'was popularly so 
«aUed (*, 1714-1767). 

Roberts, cash-keeper of Master 
Ceorae Henot the king's goldsmith.—Sir 
W. ^tt. Fortunes of Nigel (time, James 

1 .). 

Reherts (JbAn), a smuggler.—Sir W. 
^oott, Redgauntlet (time, George III.). 

. Robespierre’s Weavers, the 
'ftsh-fags and their rabble female fol¬ 
lowers of the very lowest cLxss, parti- 
-Kans of Robespierre in the firbt French 
Revolution. 

Robin, the page of sir John Fal- 
ataff.—Shakespeare, Merry Wives . of 
Windsor (1601). 

Rofri’n, servant of captain Rovewell, 
whom he helps in his love adventure 'u lih 
Arethusa daughter of Argus.—Carey, 
Cordrmances (1716). 


Ro^th, brother-in-law of F.armer Crop, 
>of Cornwall. Having lost hi$ property 
through the villainy of lawyer Lndlcbs, he 
icmigrates, and m three years returns. The 
ship is wrecked off the coast of Corn¬ 
wall, and Robin saves Frederick the 
young squire. On landing, he meets his 
old sweetheart Margaretta at Crop’s house, 
«nd the acquaintance is renewed by 
mutual consent.—^P. Hoaie, No Song no 
Supper (1790), 


Robin, a young gardener, fond of the 
minor tueatos, where he has picked up 
* taste for sentimental fnstian, but all 
his ihapsodies bear upon his trade. 
Thus, when Wilelmina asks why he 
'Widtes to dance with her, he replies: 


^ Uk tha pfaumwlir 0)«r lova sdiover, uk tbo mm 
Umar it lovai ttaa mm; aik tha mowdrop why It 1 
'ratta I aik Uia tloiat vhy It b btua, luk tiia twa 
J?iy thay tdOMm; -- - 


wuwum { KH9 Wily iiiey Krow, xinm 

mmiaiM tbay can’t faalp It; no moK can 1 lialp my lovi 
«v ymu-C IMbdlii, Th» mtmnam, I. (1774). 



I^bin Sir Robert 

Walpole was so called, in allusion to his 
• knight of the Garter 

'< 1 < 7 «- 1745 >. 


B6Ii|& (9M3r(4idd). Rte words oi^ 


this song are by lady Anne Lindsay, 
daughter of the earl of Balcarres; die 
was afterwards lady Barnard. The song 
was written in 1772 to an old Scotch tone 
colled The Rndcijroom Orat when the Sun 
gaed Down. (See Ghay, p. 402.) 


Robin Hood was bom at Locksley, 
in Notts., m the reign of Henry II. (1160). 
liis real name w'os FiUooth, and it is 
commonly said that he was the earl of 
Huntingdon. Haxing outrun his fortune, 
and being outlawed, ne lived os a free¬ 
booter in Barasdale (Yorkshire), Sher¬ 
wood (Notts.), and Flompton Park (Cum¬ 
berland). His chief companions were 
Little John (whose name was Nailor), 
WiJliam Scadlock (or ^xirlet), Goot^ 
Green the pmder (or pound-keeper) of 
Wakefield, Much a miller's son, and 
Tuck a friar, with one female named 
l)Ianan. Ills company nt one time con¬ 
sisted of a hundred archers. He was 
bled to death m his old ago by a relative, 
the prioress of Kirklcy's Nunnery, m 
Yorkshire, November 18, 1217, agea 87 
years. 

An excellent sketch of Robin 
Hood 13 given bv Drayton in his Poly~ 
olbion, XXVI. Sir W. Scott introduces 
him m two novels —loanhoe and The 
Talumnn, In the former he first appears 
a3 I ocksley the archer, at the tourna¬ 
ment. He IS also called Dickon Bend- 
the-Uow,” 

Ihe following dramatic pieces have tha 
famous outlaw for the heroi?o6m 


Hood, i. (1697), Munday: R(Ain Hood, 
11 . (1598), Chcttle; Robin JJpod (1741), 
an oper^ by Dr. Ame and Burney; 
Robin Hood (1787), an opera, by O’Keefe, 
music by Shield; Robin Hood, by Mac- 
nally (before 1820). 

Major tells us that this famous robber 
took away the goods of rich men only; 
never killed any person except in self- 
defence ; never plundered the poor, but 
charitably fed them; and adds, *‘hewas 
the most humane and the prince of all 
robbers.”—Rntannue Histona, 128 (1740). 

The abbot of St. Mary’s, in York, and 
the sheriff of Nottingham were his i^fes 
notres. Mnnday aiM Chettle wrote a 
popular play in 1601, entitled Death 
of Robert Earl of HunUnqfQn. 

Epitaph of Robin Hood. 
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Robin Uooi's Fat Friar was friar 
Tuck. 

Jtobin Hood's Mm, outlaws, free¬ 
booters. 


Tbvre enme aodklnW twelve men ell appareled In vhort 
eotei of Kentleh Kendal [i/rnm] . . every one of thm 
,. . Ukeoutlawi or Robyn Hodee menHall (/o Ivi 6), 


1, Bobin Hood in Barnsdale Stood, said 
to a person who is not speaking to Uio 
point. This is the only line extant of a 
song of great antiquity, and a favourite 
in the law-courts. 

A raw In Yolverton «ei alluded to, but the eonrt re- 
markcil, “ Yua may as well eav by way of in<lu< ement to a 
traverse, ‘ Robin Hood In llainwood stood' —Otuh r. 
iiBuhe. 

Mes to\it nn come H nstreplle " Robin Whood In Rnrn 
wood stood.'* alMtiue hoc d def. p toinnuuidemont sir 
JohnII ithavn v Bat K«r, 

Robin Hood upon Greend tie stood 

btatt, Iruilt, 111 6 ^ 4 . 


2. Come, tram about, Bubin Hood, a chal¬ 
lenge in defiance of exceeding pluck. 

0 Love, whose power and ralAht 
Nn Licaturo i re withstood. 

Iboii fiircest me to wiite 
Como, turn about, Rubin Hood 

II i( tend Vrolltrg (1601) 

8. Many talk ofBabui Hood that never shot 
in hh how, many prate of things of 
which they have no practical knowledge. 

Herein our author hath reiifl-d the proveib, "Talking 
at large of Kobm Hood in '^bose bow be novor sliut, — 
VuUw, iVoitMeB, m 11662 ). 

IfolU pmlan dl Oilando 
Cbl non vlddero moi suo brando. 

Italian Prottrb. 


4. To sell Bobin Hoods Pennyworths, sold 
much under the intrinsic value. As 
Robin Hood stole his goods, he sold them 
at almost any price. It is said that 
d’apmen Jioughthis wares most eagerly. 

All men lold It became me well. 

And Kobm Hooda peunyvorthe I did eell. 

Itaudal a Bamaby. 


Robin Redbreast. One tradition 
if that the robin pecked a thorn out of 
the croAvn of thonii when Christ was on 
Uis way to Calvary, and the blood which 
issned from the wound, falling on the 
bird, dyed its breast red. 

Anotner tradition is that it carries in 
its bill dew to those shut up in the 
burning lake, and its breast is red from 
being scorched by tbe fire of Gehenna. 

He brlngi mol dew In hla little bill. 

And lets It feu on Qw soub of aln; 

Ton can we the mark on hit red brewt tUR 
m flrw thattooreta M be dropi it In. 

J.aWUtUw, fAeJtoUn. 


Robin Redbreasts, Bow street 
officers. So ealled from their red vests. 

Robin Bongbbead, a poor cottager 
and iBima labonrer, tixe son of lord ^iock- 
wit. Oa tJie^atb of bis lordship, Bobin 


Roughhead comes into the title and 
estates. Tills brings ont the best 
qualities of his heart—^Uhezali^, bene¬ 
volence, and honesty. He marries Dolly^ 
to whom he was already engaged, and. 
becomes the good genius of the peasantry- 
on his estote.—^Allingham, Fortune's 
Frolic, 

Robin and Mak^e (2 syl.), am 
old Scotch pastoral. Robin is a shep¬ 
herd, for whom Makyne sighs, bnt he 
turns a deaf ear to her, and she goes 
home to weep. In time, Robin sighs for 
MakjTie, but she replies, “ He who wills 
not M’hcn he may, when he mils he Shall 
have nay.”—Percy, BcUques, etc., II. 

Robin of Bagshot, alias Gordon,. 
alias Bluff Bob, altas Carbuncle, alias Bob 
Booty, one of Macheath’s gang of thieves, 
and a favourite of Mrs. Peachum’s.— 
Gay, The Beggar's Opera (1727). 

Robins {ZerMabet), in Cromwell’s- 
tooop.—Sir W. Scott, Woodstock (time. 
Commonwealth). 

Robinson. Before you can say. Jack 
Bolnmon, a quotation from one of Hud¬ 
son’s songs, a tobacconist that lived at 
98, Shoe Jjane, in tlio early part of the 
present century. . 

Probably Hudson only adopted 
the phrase. 

Robinson Cru'soe (2 syL), a tale 
by Daniel Defoe. Robinson Cnisoe ram 
away from home, and went to sea. 
Being wrecked, he led for many years a> 
solitary existence on an uninhabited 
island of the tropics, and relieved the 
weariness of life by numberless con¬ 
trivances. At length he met a hnmaai 
being, a young Indian, whom he saved 
from death on a Friday. He cidled him 
his “man Friday,” and made him his 
companion and servant. 

Defoe founded this story on the ad¬ 
ventures of Alexander Selkirk, saiBxm- 
master of the Ctnque Ports Galley, who 
was left by captain Stnidling on the desolate 
island of Juan Fernandez for four years 
and four months (1704-1709), when he 
was rescued by captain Woodes Rogers 
and brought to England. 

Robsart (Amy), countess of Ldl* 
cester. She was betrothed to Edmimd 
l^ssilian. When the earl faHa into 
ducpace at eonrt for marrying Amy, 
Richard Varney loosmis a trap-door a» 
Cumaor Place ; and Amy, rao^g for* 


ROC. a 


•Wfird to met her husband, falls into the 
abyss and is killed. 

Sir Uwfk Jiobsart^ of Lidcote Hall, 
father of Amy.—SirW. Scott, iT^niVttortA 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Roe, a white bird of enormous size. 
Its strength is such that it will lift up 
an elephant from the ground and carry it 
to its mountain nest, where it will devour 
it. In the Arabian Nujhts' JCntertain- 
tnenfs, it was a roc which carried 
Sindbad the sailor from the island on 
which he had been deserted by his 
companions (“Second Voyage"). And it 
was a roc which carried A gib from the 
■castle grounds of tlic ten young men who 
had lost their right eyes (“The Tliird 
Calender’s Story "). Sindbad says one 
claw of tlie roc is as “ big as the trunk 
of a large tree," and its egg is “fifty 
.paces in circumference.” 

*** The ‘ ‘ rulch ’’ of Madagascar lays ap 
^g equal to 148 hen's eggs .—Comptes 
efc., xxxii. 101 (1851). 

Rocoo, the jailer sent with Fidelio 
>{LeoMra) to dig the grave of Fernando 
Florestaa (?•».)• — Beethoven, FidcUo 
(1791). 

RdcB'dale (Sir Simon), of the manor- 
house. Ho is a J.P., but refuses to give 
justice to Job Thornberry the old brazier, 
who demands that his son Frank Roch¬ 
dale should marry Mary [Thombcr^l, 
whom he has seduced. At this crisis, 
Peregrine appears, and tells sir Simon 
he is the eumr brother, and as such is 
heir to the title and estates. 

Frank Rochdale, son of the baronet, 
who has promised to marry Mary Thorn- 
berry, but sir Simon wants him to many 
lady Caroline Braymore, who has £4000 
a year. Lady C!aroline marries the Hon. 
Tom Shuffleton, and Frank makes the 
best reparation he can by manying Mary. 
*~G. Colman, junior, Joh/n Bull (1805). 

Roche’s Bird {Sir Boyle), which 
was “in two places at the same time.” 
Ihe tale la tiiat sir Boyle Roche said in 
^e House of Commons, “Mr. Speaker, 
it te impossible I could have been in two 
^ccs at once, unless I were a bird.” 
^s w a quotation from Jevon’s play, 
Ihe DeiMt of a Wife (seventeenth cen- 
tury), 

*P5**<*ta l« two ptaoaiatenM. 

ItMtand(Bowhwl). Simlyn^ iuiIm thoawwtaWrf. 

ISoohedlifi^ (JPr. Anthony), fonnerly 
Joseph Albany, a plotting royalist.—Sir 
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W. Scott, Woodstock (time, Common¬ 
wealth). 

Rochester (ITie earl of), tlie 
favourite of Charles II., introduced in 
high feather by sir W. Scott in Woodstock, 
and in Peveril of the Peak in disgrace. 

Rock (Dr. Rkhard), a famous 

S uack, who professed to cure every 
isease. He was short of stature and 
fat, wore a white three-tailed wig, 
nicely combed and fri/.zed upon each 
cheek, carried a cane, and halted in his 
gait. 

Dr Rock, F.U N , never wore a hftt. ... He and Dr. 
Fr.inits v)cn> at variance. . . . Bock cautioned the world 
to bcwaic of (jog trotting quacke, while Fnnki called hla 
nv il “ Ikiniidin’ Du k " Hr id of Confucius, what t>roU> 
nationRoldsmith, A CUtzm cf the World (176D). 

Ob' when hts nerves had once receUed a shock, 

Sir lsa.ic Newton might have pone to Rock. 

Cntbbe, Sorough (ISlO?. 

Rock liizards, natives of Gibraltar, 
born in the town, of British parents. 

Rocket. He rose like a ‘rochet, and 
fell like the stick, Thomas Paine said 
this of Mr. Burke. 

Rocnabad, a stream near the city of 
Sduraz, noted for the purity of its 
waters. 

“ I am iIfi,fmsto<l with the mountain of tlie Four Foun> 
tains,” uid the caliph Omar ben Abdalasu; “and am 
resolved to so and dunk of the stream of Rocnabad."— 
W. BcLkfoid, Fathek (17H4). 

Roderick, the thirty-fourth and last 
of the Gothic kings uf Spain, son of 
Thcod'ofred and Kusilla. Having vio¬ 
lated Florinda, daughter of count Julian, 
he was driven from his throna by tite 
Moors, and assumed the garb of a monk 
with the name of “father Maccabee.” 
He was present at the ^at battle of 
Covadonga, in which the Moors were cut 
to pieces, but what became of him ^for¬ 
wards no one knows. His helm^ sword, 
and cuirass were found, so was his steed. 
Several generations p.a8sed away, when, 
in a hermitage near Viseu, a tomb was 
discovered, “ which bore in ancient cha¬ 
racters king Roderick’s name; ” but im¬ 
agination must fill up the gap. He is 
spoken of as most popular. 

Tbnc boi b«eii 

When not»tongue within the Pyiwneei 
Dared wbbper in dhpititM of Rodcnck’e name, 
lect. If the conM lone air hnd caught the loand. 

The vengeance of the honeit mnltUnde 
Should nil upon tbetnutoiwit head, andhisad 
For Ubdong uilomr tte lying Itpe. 

Bouiluiy, RoMHdt, efc., xr. {1811). 

JBoderiok's Bog ^as called Theron. 
Moderiok's Horse was Orel'io. 

Boderi6k{The7ishinofdon% Bodenek, 
the last of the Gothic kings of Spaioi 


R0D£KICK dhu. 
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descended into an ancient vault near 
Toledo. This vault was similar to that 
in Greece, called tlie cave o£ Triphdnios, 
where was an oracle. In the vault 
Roderick saw a vision of Spanish history 
from his own rci^n to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Period /. The 
invasion of the hloors, witli his own 
defeat and death. Period II. Tho Augus> 
tine age of Spain, and their conquests in 
the two Indies. Period III. The oppres¬ 
sion of Spain by Bonaparte, and its 
succour by British aid.—Sir W. Scott, 
The Fisiba of Don lioderick (1811). 

Bodeiiok Dhu, an outlaw and chief 
of a banditti, which resolved to win back 
the spoil of the “ Sa.\on spoiler.” Fitz- 
James, a Saxon, met him and knew him 
not. lie asked the Saxon why he was 
roaming unguarded over the mountains, 
and Fitz-James replied that he had 
sworn to combat with Roderick, the 
rebel, till death laid one of them pro¬ 
strate. “ Have, then, thy wish! ” ex¬ 
claimed the stranger, “for I am Roderick 
Dhu.” As he spoke, the whole place 
bristled _ with armed n>cn. Fit/.-James 
stood with his back against a rock, and 
cried, “ Come on*., come all, this rock 
shall fly ere I budge an inch." Sir 
Roderick, charmed with his daring, 
waved his hand, and all the band di<^ap- 
peared as mysteriously as they had ap¬ 
peared. Sir Roderick then bade the Saxon 
fight, “ For,” said he, “ that party will 
prove victorious which first slays an 
enemy.” •“Then," replied Fitz-James, 
“ thy <»iase is hopeless, for Red Murdock 
is slain already.” They fought, how¬ 
ever, and Roderick, being overcome, w'as 
made piisoner (canto v.).—Six W. Scott, 
Tfte Lady of the Uiu (1810). 

Hodorick Random, a child of im¬ 
pulse, and a selfish libertine. Ilis treafc- 
mont of Strap is infamous and most 
heartless. — Smollett, Rodei'kk Jiandom 
(1748), 


or RoderBgo (3 syl.), 
a veoetean gentleman in Jove ivith Des- 
^mona. wTien Desdemona eloped with 
O^ello, Roderigo hated the “ noble 
MOOT,” and la'go took advantage of this 
tetnper for his own ba$e ends.—Shake- 
^pes«Q» O^h ( 1611 ). 


wMsim cwUiUtr and Impathnt inhmte- 





a huge eat, which 
and which ha mistook 


d 


for “a young soft-chinned devlL" Dia 
word means “gnaw-lard ” (Lotim rodJN 
/ardum).—Rab^s, Paniagruelf rr. 87 
(1645). 

He nw In a fine painting tbe storiei of Ui« molt fkmona- 
cate: as Itotlillardus ItieJ iinng by the heels in a ooundl of 
rats, puss in boots, the maniuis da Ciirabai, WUUtngton'a 
cat, the writing cat, Uie cat turned woman, vitchei in 
the shape of lats, and so on -<CoitttMsa D‘Aiiao«r, JWry 
TatM { <Ihe White Cat," 1«3). 

*** “The marquis de Canhas.” (Se& 
Puss iH Boots.) 

Rodri'go, king of Spain, conquered 
by the Moors. He saved his life by 
flight, and wandered to Guadoletfl, where 
he begged food of a shepherd, and gave 
him m recompense his royal chain and 
ring. A hermit bade him, in penance, 
retire to a certain tomb full of snakes 
and toads, where, after three days, the 
hermit found him nnhort; so^ going to 
his cell, he passed the night in prayer. 
Next morning, Rodrigo cried aloua totiie 
hermit, “They eat me now; 1 feel the 
adder’s bite.” So his sin was atoned for, 
and he died. 

* 4 .* This Rodrigo is Rodeiiek, the last 
of the Goths. 


Rodrt'qo, rival of Pe'dro “thepilgrim,*^ 
and captain of a band of outlaws.—Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, T/ie Pilgrim (1621). 

Bodri'go de Hondragon (Don), 
a bully and tyrant, the selb^oustitut^ 
arbiter of all disputes in a tennis-cot^ of 
Valladolid. 


son iMngo ds Mondngon wu sbout 80 jtm of age. 
of an oiUtnnty make, but luan and inu^ulM; tm had two. 
Uttio twIukUng e) es, that rolled in bic head and thiw t ww t 
morybt^y ho looked at; a very Bat nose, placed between 
red wlilthers that curled up to bis very temples; n 
inaiiiier of speaking so rough and panlonato that iilai 
woids slnuit tenur Into orerybody.—Lesage, OH Ueu. Ik 
0(If15) 


Rodkaver, the sweetheart of Zal a 
Persian. Zal being about to scale her 
bower, she let down her long tresses to* 
assist him, but Zal managea to flx; kis* 
crook ipto a projecting beam, and Hnja 
made his way to the lady of his devotion^ 
—Champion, Ferdosi. 


Rodmond, chief mate of tho 
iannidf son of a Northumbrian engaged 
in tho coal trade; a hardy, weather-beatem 
seaman, uneducated, “boisterous of nutov 
nets,” and regardless of truth, but tender-^ 
hearted. He was drowned when the ship 
struck on capo Colonna, the most 
point of Attica. 


fa wt n^oblad, «veh vntenm i*ul»bfrjnriAt 
lad an li|iptora««M.lii^tdr dsKdkcl; 


t 
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king of ParthM, She mniried Deme'triua 
Niee'not (tiie husband of Cleopat'ra queen 
of Sjnria) while in catitivit 7 . (See p. 196.) 

F. Corneille has a tragedy on the 
subject, entitled Rodogmi (1646). 

Bodolfb (i7 conftr). It is in the bed¬ 
chamber of this count that Ami'na is 
Recovered the night before her espousal 
to Elvi'no. Vgly suspicion is excited, 
but the count assures the young former 
that Amina walks in her sleep. ^Vhile 
they ate talking, Amina is seen to get 
out of a window and walk along a narrow 
edge of the mill-roof while the huge 
w^l is rapidly revolving. She crosses 
a crazy bridge, and walks into the very 
midst of tile spectators. In a few minutes 
she awakes, and dies to the arms of her 
lover.—^Bellini, La SwncaintAda (opera, 
1881). 

Sodomont, king of Sarza or Algiers! 
He was Ulien’s son, and called the “ Mars 
of Africa.** His lady-love was Dor'.alis 
princess of Qrana'da, but she eloped with 
Mandricatdo king of Tartary. At 
Bogero’s wedding, Bodomont accused him 


sUin.—Orlando Inrmmrato (1495); and 
CHondo Furioso (1516). 

WhoioiiMekt I’m aura I qiiak. at the rerr thonght o( 
blm; T*|iri heaMfli'K. ■* nooomont]—STjami. bjuntik 
IVimr.T. S(1S80). 

Bodomontade (4 syl.), from Eo- 
domont, a bragging although a brave 
kni^t. 

fioffel of Greece (TSic Fxploits and 
Adveiuures o/), part of the senes called 
Le Fomati des Momansy pertaining to 

Am'adia of Gaul.’* This part was added 
by F^idano de Silva. 

the cook, who “ cowde roste, 
seihe, nroille, and roe, make mortreux, 
and wel bake a pye.*'--Chancer, Canter- 
^tery Tales (1888). 

Soger (fl!r), curate to *‘*1116 Scornful 
lAdy " (no name given).—Beaumont and 
Pitcher, The $oom^ Lady (1616). 

Hotter Boxxtemp^ the personation 
of coE^tment with w station in life, 
!?.tL buoyancy of good hope. 

Thiie's a good time coming, John.” 

Vnapaanw. ttlttMd'wnrUi 

ToDidtAtlaelnirdra < 

BB ooma hMmw i 
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Kb I 8<di mom poor naltn 
( L. gtw Boger Bontorapa 

Bdtatiava78»-U«S) 

Te poor, irltta msry Booded; 

Yo rich. Ibr more who lo^i 
Te who hr fortune loaded 
Find all thingi going wtongi 
Te who by rame dlustei 
See all >o«ir cables bre-ik, 

From henceforth for your mutter 
Should Boger Bontempa take. K C. B. 

Boger de Coverley (Sir), an 
hypothetical baronet of Coverley or 
Cowley, near Oxford.—^Addison, The 
Spectator (1711, 1712, 1714). 

*** The prototy^ of this famous 
character was sir John Pakington, seventh 
baronet of the line. 

Boge'ro, brother of MarpM[sa; 
brought up by Atlantis a magician. 
He married Brad'amaui^ the niece of 
Charlemagne. Eogero was converted to 
Christianity, and was baptized. Ilis 
marriage with Brndamant and his election 
to the crown of Bulgaria, concludes the 
poem.—Ariosto, Orlando IfStriow (1516). 

Who more brav. than RodomontT who moro eouiteoui 
than Bogero?—Cervantes, Don <iuixot», I. L (1005). 

Rogc'ro, son of Boberto Guiscardo the 
Norman. Slain by Tisaphernes.—Tasso, 
Jerusalem JDehoered, xx. (1575). 

jRogdro (3 syL), a gentleman of Sicilia. 
—Shakespeare, The Winter’s Tale (1604). 

This is one of those charactem 
which appear in the drarmiia persones, 
but are never introduced in the play. 
Bogoro not only docs not utter a word, nc 
does not even enter the stage all through 
the drama. In the Globe edition ms 
name is omitted. (See Yiolbxta.) 

Boget, the pastoral name of George 
Wither in the four “cglogues,” called 
The ShepJieards Hnntit^ (1616). 'fhe 
first and last **eglogue8” are malogueB 
between Boget and Willy bis young 
friend; in the second putond Cuddy is 
introduced, and in the third Alexis makes 
a fourth character. The subject of tiie 
first three is the reason of Boget’s im¬ 
prisonment, which, he wys, is a hunt that 
gave great offence. This hunt is in n^ty 




The fourth pastoral has for its subject 
Boget’s love of poetry. 

«Willyis his friend WiBiam 


is his friend William 


Browne of the Inner Temple (two years 
his iunior), author of Britoima^s Pas*’ 
torais* • 

Bolittk the camphor tree. The jtdee 
of the camphor is made to igin out from a 
wound at the top of the tree, and bemg 
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deekring "she was &o woman but an 
ang^.**—J. Tobin. The Honeymoon 
^ 4 ). 

The resemblance between Rolando and 
Benedick will instantly occur to the 
mind. 

Bolandseok Tower, opposite the 
Drochenfels. Roland was engaged to 
Aude, daughter of air Gerard and lady 
Guibourg; but the lady, being told that 
Roland had been slain by AngoulaiTrc the 
Saracen, retired to a convent. The 

g aladin returned home full of glory, 
aving slain the Saracen, and when he 
heard that his lady-love had taken the 
veil, be built Rolandseck Ctastle, which 
overlooks the convent, that he might at 
least see the lady to whom he could never 
be united. After the death of Aude, 
Roland "sought the battle-field again, 
and fell at Koncevall.”—Campbell, The 
Brave Roland. 


ness.— Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Bto^y Brother (1689). 

Boman. Jean Dnmont, the 

French painter, Le Romain (1700-1781). 

Stephen Picart, the French engraver, 
Le Romain (1681-1721). 

Giulio Pippi, called GMio Romano 
(1492-1546). 

Adrian van Roomen, mathematician, 
Adridnus Romanus (1661-1615). 

Boman Achillas, Sicinius Dcnta- 
tus (slain b.c. 450). 

Boman Bird (The), the eagle, the 
distinctive ensign of the Roman legion. 

Boman Brevity. Caesar imitated 
laconic brevity when he announced 
to Amintius his victory at Zela, in Asia 
hlinor, over Pharna'cSs, son of Mithri- 
dat^B: Vent, vidi, vici. 

Point, I win imitate the honourable Tlomnn In brcvltr. 
—blitikespeiire, S Uenr^f /r. act IL ac. S (1693). 


Boldan, "El encantado," Roldan* 
made invulnerable by enchantment. The 
cleft "Roldan,” in the summit of a high 
mountain in the kingdom of Valencia, 
was so called because it was made by a 
single back-stroke of Roldan’s sword. 
The character is in two Spanish romances, 
authors unknown .—Bernardo del Carpio 
and RoncesvatlSs. 

Thia book [Mnaldo d» MimtaTbiin\ and all othere 
written on French matters, shall be deiio^ltcd in some dry 
ptue . . . except one called i,ernarito dtl tur/io, and 
another called Rowi>ialle», which shall cerUinl)' accom* 
jpany the rest on the bonHre.—C'errantes, Jfoii (iutxote, 1. 


BoUOy kinsman of the inca Atali'ba, 
and the idol of the army. "In war a 
tiger chafed by the hunters’ spears; in 
peace more gentle than the unweaned 
lamb” (act i. 1). A firm friend and 
most generous foe. Rolla is wounded in 
his anempt to rescue the infant child of 
Alonzo nom the Spaniards, and dies. 
His mnd funeral procession terminates 
the drama.—Sheridan, JPizarro (altered 
from Kotzebue, 1799). 

^oha KembiB and two friends warerchumlng to town 
M M open canriiiiie fram lord Abercoru's, and canie to a 
tW'btf. M the toU-kwper and his daughter were fiim- 
torebanse, Kemble cried out, In the words of Uulla 
M the amy,“ We seek no chanm. and least of all .uth 

i^Uing Stone. 

^ stone that Is rolling can gather no mow | 

' *^0*1 servant oR changing Is loss, 

Z> Xhsw. |%s cf atuwOnv (" Admo. 
nlClons,’’gO, 1337). 


duke of Normandy, called 
Bloody Broker.” He caused the 
4eath of his brother Otto, and slew 
iavenu others, some out of mere wanton- 


Sir Charles Napier is credited with a 
far more laconic despatch on making 
himself master of Scinde in 1843, Taking 
possession of Hyderabad, and outflank¬ 
ing Shere Mohammed by a series of most 
brilliant manmuvres, he is said to have 
written home this punning despatch: 
Tecedvi ("I have sinned” [ScindeJ). 

Boman Father (The), Zloratins, 
father of the lloratii and of Iloratia. 
The story of the tragedy is the well- 
known Roman legend about the lloratii 
and Curiatii. lloratius rejoices that his 
three sons have been selected to represent 
Rome, and sinks the affection of the 
fatlier in love for his country. Iloratia 
is the betrothed of Cains Cunatius, but is 
also beloved by Valerius, and when the 
Curiatii are selected to oppose her tluroe 
brothers, she sends Valerius to him with 
a scarf to induce him to forego the flght. 
Cains declines, and is slain. Iloratia is 
distracted; they take from her every 
instrument of death, and therefore she 
resolves to provoke her surviving brother, 
Publius, to kill her. Meeting him in 
his triumph, she rebukes him for murder¬ 
ing her lover, scoffs at his " patriotism,” 
and Publius kills her. Horatiua now 
resigns Publius to execution for murder, 
but the king and Roman people rescue 
him.—W. WWtehcad (1741). 

* Corneille has a ^ma on the some 
subject, called Les Horaces (1639). 

Bommx des Bonians (Be), * 
series of prose romances connected wiUi 
Am'adis of Gaul. So colled* by Gilbert 
Saunlcr. 



BOHAKS. f 


Boxaantii (Zasi of ^Ae), Bfcnzi the 
tribune (1310*1864), » 

Cbarles James Fox (1749-1806). 

Hoiaee Walpole, tJltimus Jiomanortm 
( 1717 - 1707 ). 

Cains CasBins was so called by Brutus. 

Tbt Uwt of bH th« RrnniuM ftat tbce woUI 
It b iiitposiilltle UiHt or Hoine 
SbotiM brood thy ft Sow 

Sbokokpoaio, Juttm Omir, act v. k. 3 (1607)i 

Homans {Most Learned of the), ILorcus 
Terentitts Varro (b.c. 116-28). 

Romance of the Rose, a poetical 
alleffoi'y, begun by (luillauine di Lorris in 
theiaiter part ot tlie thirtccntlv centurv, 
and continued by Jean do Aleung in the 
fonner half of the fourteenth century. 
The poet dreams that Dame Idleness con> 
duets him to the palace of Tleasure, 
ifhero bo meets Love, ivhose attendant 
maidens are Sweet-looks, Cofiitosy, 
Yontb, Joy, and Compctonce, by whom 
he is conducted to a bed of roses. He 
aingles out one, whi^n an arrow from Love’s 
bov stretches him fainting on the ground, 
and he is carried off. When he conies to 
himself, be resolves, if possible, to find his 
rose, and Welcome promises to aid him ; 
Shyness, Fear, and Slander obstruct him, 
and Reason advises Inin to givo up the 
(]U08t. Pit^ and Kindness show him the 
object of Ips search; but Jealousy seizes 
Welcome, and locks her in Fear Ca&tle. 
Here the original poem ends. The boqaol, 
somewhat longer than the twenly-lour 
books of Homer’s HmJ, takes up the talc 
from this point. 

Roma*no, the old monk who took 
pity on Roderick in his flight (viii.), 
and went with him for refuge to a small 
hermitage on the sea-coabt, where they 
remained for twelve month's, when the 
old monk died.—'Southey, Rod^ic^, the 
Last of the Ooths, i., ii, (1814). 

Romo Roos {Do as). The saying 
originated with St. Ambrose (fourth 
century). It arose from the following 
diversity in the observance of Saturday 
The Hiumese make it a feast, the Romans 
ft fast. St. Ambrose, being asked what 
should be done in sudh a case, replied, “ In 
matters of indifference, it is better to be 
guided by the general tunge. W'hcn I am 
at Milan, 1 do not fast on Saturdays, but 
when I am at Rome, I do as they do at 
Borne,** ' « 

Romo of tBe ISforth. CMo^e was 
BO ceiled («a^ Hope) in the Middle Ages, 
from its veal^ power, and eccleedosncal 
loimdati^ ^ 


i BOMUAXJI>. 


Roma Saved by Qeesa, W)icii 
the Gauls invaded Borne, a detachmeut 
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to oo9lult how they might b^st retain him 
amoo^t them, **For,’' raid they, ^‘he 
mb certainly be consecrated, and his 
r^cs will bring a fortune to us.” So 
they agreed to strani^le him; but their 
intitotiOn being told to the hermit, he 
secretly made his esca|}e.—St. Foix, 
JSwM IHstoriques sur Par%$^ t, 163. 

*4,* Sbuthey has a ballad on the sub- 
jeot. 


BoXA'ula, the heroine and title of a 
novel by George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes), 
j^mula married Tito Mel'em$^ a Greek. 
(Bronght out in ComhM Magazine.) 

HomulUB {The Second and Third)^ 
Gamillus and Marius. Also called “ The 
Second and Third Founders of Rome.” 


Bomulus and Semus, the twin 
sons of Silvia a vestal virgin and the 
god Mars. The infants were exposed in 
a cradle, and the floods carried the cradle 
to the foot of the Palatine. Here a wolf 


suckled them, till one Fanstulus, the 
king’s shepherd, took them to his wile, 
who brought them up. When grown to 
manhood, they slew Amulius, who had 
caused them to be exposed. 

The Greek legend of Tyro is in many 
respects similar. This Tyro had an 
amouf with ]*oseldon (as Silvia had with 
Mars), and two sons were bom in botli 
coses, l^o’s mother-in-law conflned her 
in a dungeon, and exposed the two inlants 
(Peliaa and Nuleus) in a boat on the river 
Empeoq (8 eyl.). Here they were dis¬ 
covered^ ’ '^-ought up by a herdsman 
(Romulus and Renms were bronght up by 
a shepherd), and when grown to man¬ 
hood, they put to death their motlier-in- 
law, who caused them to be exposed 
(as Romulus and Remus put to death 
weir ^ceot-uncle Amulius). 

Bolk^the ebony spear of prince Artliur. 


Pyrenees, Ibmpns for the disaster which, 
b^ell Roland and his army. 

(Ml for a blMt of that dtMd honi 

Ob rontarablan ecboet borae . . ; 

When Uoliuid biare and OUrer . . . 

On KonoeiraUea dlad. 

Scott. Uarmhm. 

Sometimes the word has only 3 
eyl,, as Sonce.mUes or Bm.ce.val. 

Ed Olarer dw Vanala 
K1 morurent en Ronebavah 

Ionia Roman dc la Jtou, il. L Id, ISl (thirtaanth contiirr) 
And Uie dead who, deatblen aU. 

Veil at famoui RoncGval. 

Rondib'ilis, the physician consulted 
by Panurge on the knotty question, 
“whether he ought \o marry, or let it 
alone.”—Rabelais, Pantag’mcl (1546). 

"'** This question, which Panurge was 
perpetually asking every one, of course 
refers to the celibacy of the clergy. 

Rondo (The Father of the\, Jean 
Baptiste Davaux, 

Rooden Xiane. Alt on one $ick, like 
Jioodrn Lane. The village of Rooden''or 
Roden, in Lancashire, is built all on 
one side of the road, the other side being 
the high wall of Heaton Park, the resi¬ 
dence of the carl of 'Wilton. 

Rope of Oenus (A),'profitless labour. 
Oenus was always twisting a rope with 
nnweaned diligence, but on ass ate it as 
fast as it was iwiste(l. 

Ihis allegory means that Oenus 
w'orLcd hard to earn money, which his 
wife bquandcred by her extravagance. 

-'Ihc work of Penelope’s web was “never 
ending, still beginning,” becau&c PenelopG 
pulled out at night all that she had spun 
during the day. Her object was to defer 
doing what she abhorred but knew not 
how to avoid. 

Rope-Walk (Qom into the)t taken up 
Old Bailey practice. The “ rope " refers 
to the hangmea’s cord.— Barmter^ ^ng. 


m 


wmtMr of bU word, the Med Excallbor, 

lUHt tbc letixth of Bun\bu noble ipeMr, 
B Vadwiu bA gnat ihwid. 

Urayton, PolyoMon, iv. (1813). 


Ronald {lord), in love with lady 
Glare, to whom he gave a lily-white doe. 
The dov before the wedding, nurse 
Alice told lady Clare die was not “ lady 
PUje ” at all, but her own ^ild. On 
he^ug this, she dressed herself as a 
pcMant girl, and went to lord Ronald to 
mease him brom his engagement. Lord 
wnald replied, “If you are not the 
uetress bom, we will be marned to¬ 
morrow! and you shall still be lady 
cure. ~)-TennysoQ, Lady Clare. 

S6&oeswallea<4 9 ^.), adofile in the 


Roper (Margaret) was buried with 
the head of her father, sir Thomaa More, 
between her hands. 

Her, who cbeped In b«r bat tnuiM 
Hot murdered fathor’e bead. * 

I Tenaraob. 

Roque (1 syl.), a blunt, kind-hearted 
old servitor to donna FloranthG.—Colmon, 

l%e Mountaineers j(1793). 

Roque Quinary a freebooter, whose 
real name was Pedro Rocha GuinMoa. He 
is introdueed by OyrvantGa in Don Quusote. 

Rosck a village iSeauty, patronised by 
lady Dealock. She marnes Mrs. Bounce-, 
well’s grandson.'A-O, XHekenib Sieah Boato - 
(1862). ,, 
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Bosabelle (8 the lady’e-maid of 
lady Geraldine. Bosabelle promised to 
marry L’Eclair, the orderly of chevalier 
Florian,-—W. Dimond, The Fomdlmg of 
the Forest, 

BosaMiid {i.e. Rose Daniel), the 
shepherd loss who rejected Colin Clout (the 
poet Spenser) for Menalcas (John Florio 
the lexicographer (1679). S^nser was at 
the time in Ins twenty-sixth year. Being 
rejected by Rosalind,"he did not marry till 
he was nearly 41, and then we arc told that 
Elizabeth was “ the name of his mother, 
queen, and wife” (Smnet, 74). In the 
Faery Queen, “the counti^ lass” (Rosa¬ 
lind) ismtroduced dancing with the Graces, 
and the poet says she is worthy to be the 
fourth (bk. vi. 10, IG). In 1695 appeared 
the EpilhaUa'mion, in which the rccedt 
marriage is celebrated.—Ed. Spenser, 
iShepluiardcs Calendar, i., vi. (1579). 

‘Mtosalinde” is an anagram for Rose 
Daniel, evidently a well-odticntc d young 
lady of the north, and probably the “lady 
Mirabella” of the btu.ry Qiurn, vi. 7, 8. 
Spenser calls her “ the widow’s daugliter 
of the glen " (eel. iv.), supposed to ho 
either Burnley or C’olno, near IJurslwood, 
in Yorkshire. Eel. i. is tlie plaint of 
tjolin for the loss of Rosalind. Eel. \i. 
is a dialogue between Colin and Ilobbinol 
his friend, in wluch Colin laments, and 
Ilobbinol tries to comfort him. JCcl. xii. 
is a siuiilar lament to ccl. i. Rose Ihanicl 
married John Flono the Icxicograidior, 
^e “ lloloferuos " of Shakespeare. 

Ros'aHnd, daughter of the banished 
dul e who* went to live in the forest of 
Arden. Rosalind was retained in her 
uncle’* court as the companion of his 
daughter Celia; but when the usurper 
banished her, Celia resolved to be her 
companion, and for grc.ater seeurity 
Kos^nd dressed as a bov, and assumed 
the name of Ganimed, wbilc Celia dressed 
as a peasant ^rl, and assumed tlic name 
of AliSna. The two girls went to the 
forest of Arden, and lodged for a time in 
a hut; but they had not been long Riere 
when Orlando encountered them. Or¬ 
lando and Rosalind had met before at a 
wrestling match, and the acquaintance 
was now renewed; Ganimed resumed her 
proper apparel, and the two were married 
witn the sanction of the duke.—Shake¬ 
speare, At You Like It (1698). 

Nor Shan the srteaol Ijua b* SifcviaM, ortho rhamu 
■lid rrithf IkOMSod boohot^ br time —N. Pnik^ U.1)., 
nmol, IL BB4 (1817). 

SosaJiHe/^the niece of Capulet, witii 
whom Romeo was in love before he saw 


Jnliet. Mercutio calls her “a pale- 
hearted wench,” and Romeo says she did 
not “grace for grace and love for love 
allow,’’ like Jnliet.—Shakespeare, Romeo 
and JvRet (1598), 

'*'** Rosaline is frcauently mentioned 
in the first act of the play, but is not one 
of the dramatis personal. 

Rosaline, a lady in attendance on the 
princess of Franco. A sharp wit was 
wedded to her will, and, “two pitch 
balls were stuck in her face for eyes.” 
Rosaline is called “a merryj nimble, 
stirring spirit.” Biron, a lord m atten¬ 
dance on Ferdinand king of Navarre, 
proposes marriage to her, but she replies: 

Yoii must be piiij.’cd first, your rina are racked. . . 

I'hciefore if juu my favour mean to get, 

A twclvcmonlli slivl you s|iGiid, and never rest. 

But set k tlie wetvry beds of people tick. 

bluiLespeare, Loft't Labour’l lott (1894). 

Boaalu’ra, the airy daughter of 
Nant(ilet, beloved by Bclleur.—Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, The Wdd-goosc Chase 
(1652). 

Kos'amond {The Fair), Jane Clif¬ 
ford, daughter of Walter lord Clifford. 
The lady was loved not wisely but too 
w'ell by Henry II., who kept her for 
concealment in a labyrinth at Woodstock. 
Queen Eleanor compelled the frail fair 
one to swallow poi-son (1177). 

She was the tayie daughter of Walter lord Cllffbrd . . . 
Ilrniy nioile for her a house ol wonderfiiU workings so 
th it no man or woman iniglit come to her. This boUso 
was named " Labyrlnihus,’' and was wrought like unto ■ 
knot. 111 a garden called a mve. But the duean came to 
her hy a clue of tliiedde, and so dealt wIUi her that she 
liitd not long after. She was burled at Godstow, la * 
houM uf nunues, with these verses upon her tomho: 

Hie jocet In tumba Rosa mundl, non Bosa muttda t 

Noil rcdolct, sed olet, qnse ledolere solet 

Hers Jioig the graced, not Rote threhtate, rtpotett 

The tmeU that rttetUm melt rote*. KCB. 

The subject has been a great 
favourite with poets. We have in Eng¬ 
lish the following tragedies;— The Cotn- 
plaint of Rosamond, by S. Daniel (befo« 
1619); Henry 11. . uaih the I>eath of 

Rosamond, either Bancroft or Hountford 
H693); Rosamond, by Addison (1706); 
Henry and Rosamond, by Hawkins 
(1749); JRiir Rosamond, by Tennyson 
(1879). In Italian: Rosmonda, by Ra- 
cellai (1525). In Spanish: Rosmur^, 
by Gil y Zarate (1840). We have also 
Rosamond, on opera, by Dr. Arne (1788); 
and Rosamonde, a poem in French, by C. 
BriSaut (1813). Sir W^tcr Scott tuts 
introduced the beautiful soiled dove in 
two of hia novels— Txlisman and 
Woodstock. 

Dryden says her name was Jane: 

Smaaifford wasIwrname, wbooksMeri 
'* Veit Roeamond ” was but her nom d§ gmirt. 


R03ANA. { 


Wa r«da tiist In Englanda waa a king that had a 
ctmenkim wlKMa,n«na vaa Rene, and tor tiir create he vtye 
be ctepw bir Xoia kmounde (Koia nknndi). that la tu mv, 
Bow of the world, for him tbonght tlMt ehe imaged al 
wmen In bewtira.—R. Fnuon (14tt4> aubwtiuentl^ 
printed bf Wrnkiw de Worm In IWL 

The Rosmande of Alfieri is quite 
auotiier person. (See Rosemond.) 

Rosa'na, daughter of the Armenian 
u'ho helped St. George to quench 




Black Castle.—R. Johnson, The Seven 
Champions of Chnstendom, ii. 8, 9 (1617). 

Itosoius (Quintus)j the greatest of 
Roman actors (died R.c. 62). 

What acme o( death hath Rokius now to act t 
bhakespeare, d Henry T/ act r sc 6 (ISOS) 

Rixcitts (The British), Thomas Belter- 
ton (16J.*)-1710), and Datid Gairick 
(1716-1779). 

*** The earl of Southampton says 
that Richard Burbage ** is famous as our 
English Roscius *' (15G6-1619). 

Roscius (The Irish), Spranger Barry, 
“The Silver-Tongued" (1719-1777). 

Roscius (The Youmf), William Henry 
West Betty, who in 1803 made his dt but 
m London. He was about 12 jears of 
age, and in lifty-six nights realized 
£34,000. He died, aged 84, in 1874. 

Boscius of France (The), Michel 
Boyrtm or Baron (1653-1729), 

Hosorana, daughter of Cormac king 
of Ireland (grandfather of that Cormac 
murdered by Cairbar). Roscia'na is 
called “the bine-eyed and white-handed 
maid," and was “ like a spirit of hea-v en, 
half folded in the skirt of a cloud." 
Subsequently she was the wife of Eingal 
king of Morven, mid mother of Obsun 
“ king of bards."—Ossian, Temora, vi. 

*#* Cormac, the father of Roscrana, 
was great-grandfather of that Cormac 
who was reigning when Swaran made his 
invasion. The Ime ran thus: (1) Cormac 
!•, (^ Cairbr& his son, (3) Artho. his son, 
(4) Cormac II., father-in-law of Fingol, 

Bose, “the gardener's daughter,” a 
story of happy first love, told in later 
years by an old man who hod, in his 
younger dam trifled with the passion of 
lore ^ but, like St. Augustin, was always 
"lovingto love” (amans amSre), and was 
at l^gth heart-smitten with Bose, whom 
^ n^ried. (See AMOE.)“-Tennyson, 
Ihe QardeTier^s Bcmghter, 

Six John Mandeville says that 
a Jwish m^d of Bethlehem (whom 
SontMy names Zillah) wae beloved by 
one Bam'uel a Wulm lot. ZiUsh re¬ 
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jected his suit, and Hamuel, in revenge, 
accused uie maiden of oifeuces for whicli 
she was condemned to be burned ahve. 
When brought to the stake, the flames 
burnt Hamuel to a cinder, but did no 
harm to ZiUah. There she stood, in a 
garden of roses, for the brands which had 
been kindled became red roses, and those 
which had not caught lire became white 
ones. These are the first roses that ever 
bloomed on earth since the loss of 
paradise. 

As the fyre began to branne about hire, ehe mode her 
preyrros to ouie lord . and anon aae the bjir 
quciicbeil nnil oute aiidbroiides that weren brrnnyngo 
becotiien white rovies . . and thelse werein the fiibt 

roooioe that eicr ony man aaughe—Sir Jo^ Mannde* 
viUo, lutaje and ItalvaUe 

Rosa. According to Mussnlman tradi¬ 
tion, the rose is thus accounted for: 
Wlicn Mahomet took Ins journey to 
heaven, the sweat tvhich fell on the 
eailh from the prophet’s forehead pro¬ 
duced uhite roses, and that which fell 
from Al Borak' (the animal he rode) 
produced yellow ones. 

Rose. On mount Cal'asay (the Indian 
Olympus) is a table on which lies a silver 
ruse that contains two women, as bright 
and fair as pearls; one is called Brigar in 
("lady of themouth”), and the other Ta- 
rab'iri (“ lady ofthetongue"), because they 
praise God without ceasing. In the 
centre of the rose is the triangle or 
residence of God.—Baldscns. 

And when the bill hath eounded. 

The Rom) with nil Sie myeterlu It •luiToniidedi 
The Ilrll, the IhIiIo, and mount Calusny, 

TIib holy bill itself uUh all theicon . . 

Dissolves away. 

Southey. Curte ^Kekama, xlx*U (ISOS). 

Rose (Couleur de), an exaggerated 
notion ot the excellence or goodness of 
Bometlung, produced bv hope, love, or 
some other lavourablo Inflnostce. Love, 
lor example, sees the object beloved 
through a medium of heart-joy, which 
casta a halo round it, and invests it witih 
a roseate hue, as if seen through glass 
tinted with rose-pink. Hence toe kiver 
says of Maud: 

Roi 7 if the west, ttnt b the south $ 

Boses ore her cheeks, an|l a row her mouth. 

XennysoD, Maud, I. zvU {US96). 

Rose. “Queen rose of the rosebud 
garden of girls."—^Tennyson, Maud, I. 
xxii. 9 (1856). 

Bose of Arragon (3^), a drama 
by S. Knowles (1842). Olivi^ daughter 
of Ruphi'no (a pedi^t), was marriM to 
prince Alonzo of ArRgon. The king 
would not recognize the matoh, but sent 
his son to the army, and made toe cortes 
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pM8 wci Mst of divoreo. A revolt having 
been o^^uized, the king was dethroned, 
end Almagro waa made regent. Almasro 
tried to marry Olivia, ana to murder her 
lather and brother, but the prinre return¬ 
ing with the army made himself master 
of the city, Almagro died of poison, the 
marriage of the prince and peasant was 
recognized, the revolt was broken up, 
and order was restored. 

Bose of Har^pocrato (3 syl). 
Cupid gave Ilarpocratc a rose, to bribe 
him not to divulge the amours of his 
mother Venus. 

Ked w II rw of HtrpocratB. 

£. B Browimig. /loM'tOiilii. iU. 

Bose of Paradise. The roses which 
grew in paradise hadno thorns, “ '^Thorns 
and thistles ” were unknown on earth^ill 
after the Fall (oVn. lii. 18). Poth St. 
Ambrose and St. Basil note that the roses 
in Kden had no thorns, and Milton says, 
in Eden bloomed “ Flowers of all hue, 
and without thorn the rose .”—Paradise 
Xost, iv. 26G (1GG5). 

Bose of Baby, the mother of 
Itichord III. This was Cecily, daughter 
of Ralph de Nevill of Raby earl of 
Westmoreland. 

Bose of ITprk, the heir and head of 
the York faction. 

WhMi Wsrwlck perl<died, Fdtnnnd dr K Pole Benimo 
the Roeaof York, uid if this foulisli piime ikoulil Im 
ranonHl liy donth Im >oniig will cltvir bi other 
would be raised to the rank ol Hove of York — 
W. K Dbon, 2 iKi Queonj, 

Boses (War of #Ac). The origin of 
this expression is thus given by Shake¬ 
speare: 

Ptdnt, Let him that Is a true-hnm gentleiSBii. . . 

W he supposes that l have pl«Ml»tl truth, 

Ytom uiT this briar pluck a a lute rose with me. 

Sunteriet, Let him that is no wiward. nor no Sattenr, 
But date maintain the party of the truth, 
rluch a red rose ftom off this thorn with me. 

Whereupon Warwick plucked a white 
rose and joined the Yorkists, while 
Suffolk plucked a rod one and joined 
4he Lancastrians.—Shakespeare, 1 /Icnru 
VL act ii. sc. 4 (1589). 

Bosemond, daughter of Cunimond 
'king of the Gepids. She was compelled 
dio many Alboin king of the laimbards, 
who put her faflicr to death a.d. 667. 
Alboin compelled her to drink from the 
skull of her own father, mid Rosemond 
Sndneed Peride'os (the secretaiy of Jlel- 
tti^hild heir lover) to murder the wreti^ 
(57d}s She then maRied Hclmichild, fled 
to ^‘vcBna, andsought to poisonhet second 
htisbgildt ^t she might many Longin the 
But Belmiciuld, ^piprised off her 


intention, forced her to drink the mixture 
she had prepared for him. This is 
the heroine of Alfleri’s trag^y called Jiwse- 
monde (1749-1803). (See »oaAUom>») 

Bo'eencrantx, a courtier in the 
court of Denmark, williug to sell or 
betray his friend and schoolfellow, prince 
Hamlet, to please a king.—Shi^espeate, 
Hamlet (1696). 


Bosetta, the wicked sister of Bm- 
netta and Rlon'dina, the mothers of Chery 
and Fairstar. She abetted the queen- 
mother in her wicked designs against the 
offspring of her two sisters, but, being 
found out, was imprisoned for life.—Com- 
tesse D’Aunoy, fitiry Tales (“Princess 
Fairstar,” 1682), 

Itoset'tn, a bright, laughiftg little co- 
quctlc, who runs away from home because 
her father wants her to marry young 
Meadows whom she has never seen. She 
enters the service of justice Woodcock, 
Now, it BO happens that sir William 
Meadows wishes his son to marry Ro¬ 
setta, whom he has never seen, and he also 
runs away from home, and under the name 
of Thomas becomes gardener to justice 
Woodcock. Rosetta and young Meadows 
here fall in love with each other, and the 
wishes of the two fathers are accom¬ 
plished.—Isaac Bickerstoff, tn a 
Village (1763). 


in iiso mn. jiuiington niud« ncrdlMif bi "Kowtta.* 
ut once du/^ling thf wwn with the hvilUancy of her 
vocebMtlon and the fluvh of her beaa^ —C. B 


Bosetta [Belmont], daughter of 
sir Robert Belmont. Rosetta Is high- 
spirited, witty, confident, and of good 
spirits. “ If you told her a merry stoty, 
she would sigh; if a mournful one, she 
would laugh. For yes she would say, ‘ no,’ 
and for no, ‘ yes.’ ” She is in love with 
colonel Raymond, but shows her love by 
teasing him, and colonel Raymond is 
afraid of the capricious beauty.-—Edward 
Moore, The Foundling (1748). 


Bosioloar and Bonsel del ]^e- 
bOj^the heroine and hero of the Mbror 
of Knighthood^ a mediaival romance. 


^sinan'te (4 syM, the steed don 
Quixote, ^e name implies the 
horse^ hod risen from a meMi conditiDn to 
tte highest honour a steed could achieve, 
for it was once a cart-horse, and was 
elevated into the charger a knight' 
ermnt"-<3ervaiiteB, Don QutsotSf 1. u. 1 
(1606). 
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ol military pastimes.” Some seventy 
years late^ Edvard III. had his Round 
Table at Windsor; it was 200 feet in 
diameter. 

Bousseaii (Jean Jacqws) used to 
say that all fables which ascribe speech 
and reason to dumb animaU ought to be 
withhold fiom children, os being only 
vehicles of deception. 

I Khali not ofik Jean Jneques liunneMl 
If bltd'> roulabulate or no , 

'Ik ricir that tifi) w. il a1«o>8 ulila 
So hoM (Il (ourao- it lout, m fible 
CowiM.r, Paittng Juin AiUh-tpated (1789 

]^udtam or Bostam, tlic Persian 
HercnlOs. lie was tlic bon of Zal, and a 
descendant of Djamshtd. At one time 
Roustam killed 1000 Tartars at a blow; 
he slew dragons, overcame devils, captured 
cities, and perfoimcd other marvellous ex¬ 
ploits. This mighty man of strength fell 
into disgrace for refusing to receive the 
doctimcs of Zoroaster, and died by the 
hand of one of his brothers named Scheg- 
had (sixth century b.c.). 

Kover ( The). Tlis name is Willmoro. 
—Mrs. Ikhn, The liuier (168(0. Bat 
Rover is the hero of O’Keefe^s mid Oats. 

WllUdHi Monntfoid [KHiO-ieuS] had tonimh in him of 
th« n^roetble. Uiat when ho plavid ‘Ihe Kuttr, it wna 
renittikeil b> many, and iiartiiuliily by (lUktii Mary, that 
It wn« dangu uiu to m.i him «i t—he mode \ i(.e ..a alluring. 
—C Dibdlii, Jlutorg <4 'SO Stage. 

Bovewell (Captain)^ in love with 
Aiethusa daughter of Argus. The Indy’s 
father wanted her to marry squiie Cuckoo, 
who had a large estate; but Arcthnsa 
contrived to have her own way and marry 
captain Rovewcll, who turned out to be 
th. son ol Ned Worthy, who gave the 
biidogroom £30,000,—Carey, Cont ivances 
(1716). 

Bowe (Nicholas), poct-laurcatc (1673, 
'1714-1718). The monument m West- 
inmster Abbey to this poet was by Rys- 
brack. 

Bowena (The lady), of Hargetlstan- 
stode, a ward of Cedric the Saxon, of 
Rotherwood. She marries Ivanhoe.—Sir 
W. Scott, Jvanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Bowland (Childe), youngest brother 
of Helen. Under the guidance n£ Merlin, 
he undertook to bring back his sister from 
elfxland, whither the fairies had carried 
her. and he succeeded in his perilous ex¬ 
ploit. —An Ancient Skiotoh JivUlad. 

Bowl&ad for an Oliver (A), a tit 
for tat: ^tting as good as you gave. 
Rowland (or Roland) and Oliver wore 
two of Cbarletiagne^} paladini, so much 


alike in prowess and exploits that they 
might be described as "fortemque Gyan, 
fortemque Cloanthnm” (JEneid, t. 222). 

Och 1 Mn Mastaidpot, hay* you found aXuwlAnd to 
your OUver ut lostT—^ Xiilglit. TH* Smut 

Bowley, one of the ret^ners of Julia 
Avcnel (2 syl.), — Sir W, Scott, The 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Notrlay (Master), formerly steward of 
Mr. Surface, senior, the friend of Charles 
Surface, and the fdus AchatSs of sir 
Oliver Surface Ihe rich uncle.—Sheridani 
iichoul for Scandal (1777). 

Bofucley (Thomas), the hypothetical 
priest of Bristol, said by Chatierton to 
have lived in the reigns of Henry VI. 
and Edward IV., and to have written 
certain poems, of which Chatterton him¬ 
self was the author. 

Bowley Overdees, a highwayman. 
—Sir W. Scott, Ouy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

Boxa'na, daughter of Oxyartis of 
Bactna, and wife or concubine of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Proud, imperious, and 
rclenticss, she loved Alexander with a 
madness of love; and being jealous of 
Statira, daughter of king Darius, and 
wife of Alexander, she stabbed heiL and 
slew her.—N. Lee, Alexander the Great 
(1678). 

bo now nra I m great ai the tamed Alexander, but my 
dtir bta im and Roxana, don’t exert yourselrei (o inucb 
about me —Mie Ceutiivre, The Woruler, tU, \ (1714). 

Boxa'na and Stati'ira. Dr» 
Doran says that Peg Woffington (as 
“ Roxana ”), jealous of Mrs. Bellamy (as 
“Statira") because she was better dressed, 
pulled her to the floor when she left 
the stage, and pummelled her with iha 
handle of her dagger, screaming as sha 
did so: 

Nor be, nor hearai, ehall dileld thee from my JueHre. 

Die, Knweae, die t Mid all tar wrongi die with theei 

Tabt* ivatta 

Campbell tells a very similar story of 
Mrs. Barry (“Roxana") andMiMBoatweD 
(“ Statira ’’). The stage-manager had 

S 'ven to Miss Boutwell a lace v^ and 
rs. Barry out of j ealousy actually stabbed 
her rival in acting, and the dagger went 
a quarter of on inch through l£e stays- 
into the flesh. 

Boyal Mottoes orLxoBKDB* 

Jheu et man drcjl) Richard I. 

E<mi soft qui mat y pense, ^waxd III*' 
Semper coodm, Elizabeth and Anne- 
Je ma^marai, William HI, 
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Boyal Style of Addrees. 

** i(y Liege,” the tieual style till the 
Latioastrian turarpation. 

“ Yottt Grace,” Heary IV. 

“Your Excelleat Grace,” Henry VI. 

“ Most High* and Mighty Prince,” 
Edward IV. 

“ Your Highness,” Henry VII.’ 

“ Your Majesty,” Henry VIII, So 
addressed in 1620, by Francois I. 

“ The King’s Sacred Majesty,” James I. 

Your most Excellent Majesty,” 
Charles II. 

“Your most Gracious Majesty,” our 
present style. 

Itoyal Titles. 

Wtluam I. called himM>!f, “ Res Anglonim, cornea 
^ormnnorum et VInomaneiiUuitt.'’ 

Wjuuh 11. cnlled bmueU, “Bex Angloruin," or 
“ MonnrchlcQs nillMinUe." 

Hkkrt L called hiiuself, "Rex Anglonim et dux Kor- 
ananiiuram." Subseauent to UU6 weflnd “DeigratU'' 
Introduced In ettarteri., 

axKBir II called biinwlf, " Rex Anglonim, et dux Nor- 
mannonim et Aquitannontm, et comes Aiulegavornni, ” 
or " Rex Anglim, dux Konnannlaa et A^itanim, et comes 
Andegavlic.’’ 

Richard I. began his charters vUh, "Del gratia, rex 
AngUie, et dux Mormanls et Aqultanlss, et comes Aude- 
gntlas.” 

John headed his etaarters with, "Johannes, 1)6 rix 
Angllse, dumlnus H tbernlse, dux Nornuinmm et Aquitanio*. 
et comes Andegnrue.” Instead of “ Hjbermie,” we somo- 
itmes And "Ibernlde,’' and sometimes “ Ybernln ” 

Hehrt 111. follow^ tbo style of his fatliei till October, 
1SB9, when he adopted the form, “ D 6. rex Anglia, 
domlnus HIbeinIa, et dux Aqiiltnnia.” 

Bow Aid 1 adopted the latter style. So did Edward 11. 
till 1326, when housed the form, “ Bex Anglia etdomimn 
Hitwralsr.” Edward I. for thirteen years headed Ins 
charteis with, "Edwardus, Del gratia rex Anglia, do- 
mlnuB Hibemto, at duxAquItanla." But after lJ'i7 the 
form ran thus t " Edwardua, D.O rex Aiiglun et Franeiie. 
domlnus Hlbemtss, etdux Aqultante;” and sometimes 
" Francla ” stands before “ Anglhe.'* 

Richard U. began thus: “Richardus, D.O. rex 
AdrIIib et Fnmrlis, et domlnus Hlbemlie.*’ 

HXMBTIV. continued the same style. So did Hbnrt V. 
tIU 142^ after which date he adopted the form, ' Henn- 
txis. D.O Kx Angliia, hastes et regeoi Frauclse, et do- 
lufama HibernieB.” 

HXNRr VI. began. "Henrleos, DO. rex AugUm et 
Viwsciss, et domimu Uibemus " 

Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., HxNRr VII. 
contlnbed the same style. 

From UlNRY VIII (1621) to GBOBCR III. (IBOOI. the 
royal style and title was, ** • by tbo grace of God, of On»t 
Britain, Fimnca, and Ireland, king, Defender of the 
Faith,” 

From OgOBOS in. (1800) to the present day. It has^n, 
"• tor the grace of God, of the United Kluinlom of Gieat 
Britun and Ireiani^ king. Dander of the Faitii. 

A knowledge of these styles is of im¬ 
mense value In establishing the time of 
Foy^ documents. Richara I. was the 
fi«t to adopt the style, “king of Eng¬ 
land.” The previous kings called them- 
eelvee “ king of the English.” 

Suach, the isle of winds, visited by 
Pantag'rucl and his companions on their 
way to the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 
The people of this island live on wind, 
such aa flattery, promises, and hope. 
The poorer sort are very ill-fed, but the 


great ore staffed with huge mill-draughts 
of the same unsubstantial puffs.—Rabe¬ 
lais, Fantagruelf iv. 43 (1545). 

BuHbezaU, Number Nip, a famous 
mountain-spirit of Germany, correspond¬ 
ing to our Puck. 

Bubi, one of the cherubs or spirits of 
wisdom who was witii Eve in paradise. 
He loved Liris, who was young, proud, 
and most eager for knowledge. She 
asked her angel lover to let her see him 
in his full glory ; so Rubi came to her in 
his cherubic splendour. Liris, nuflung 
into his arms, was burnt to ashes; anffroe 
kiss she gave him became a brand upon 
ills forehead, which shot unceasing agony 
into his brain.—T. Moore, Lores of the 
AngdSf ii. ( 1822 ), 

Bu'bicon, a small river which sepa¬ 
rated ancient Italy from Cisalpine Gaul, 
the province allotted to Julius Cwsar. 
When Caesar crossed this river, he passed 
beyond the limits of his own province, 
and became an invader of Italy. 

Rubicon {Napoleon's)^ Moscow. _ TTio 
invasion of Moscow was the beginning 
of Napoleon’s fall. 

1 hoii Rome, w ho ■mw'st tli} Ciemr’a doedi outdona I 
Alas' why ps^si d ha (A' i/x Icon) too the Ruhibon T . . . 
Mohuiw I tbuu limit of Ins long raicer. 

For which rude Lliailcs had wept tits frorrn tear. 

Biron, Age of Ototae, r, (1881). 

*^ 1 * Charles XII. of Sweden formed 
the resolution of bumbling Peter tiie 
Great (170D). 

Bubo'nax, a man who hanged him¬ 
self from mortification and annoyance at 
some verses written upon him by a poet. 
—Sir P. Sidney, defence of Foesia 
(1696). 

Bubrick (271^ Fev. Mr.)y chaplain 
to the baron of Bradwardine.—Sir W. 
Scott, Waocrleg (time, George II.). 

Buby (Lady), the young widow of 
lord Ruby. Her “ Orst love ” was Frede¬ 
rick Mowbray, and when a widow she 
married him. She is described as 
“young, blooming, and wealthy, fresh 
and fine as a daisy."—Cumberland, First 
Love (1796). 


Bucellai (/oAn), t. 0 . Oricellarius, 
poet (1476-1525), son of Bernard 
Bucellai of Florence, historian and diplo¬ 
matist. 


Aakatkkwniaidliy RuooIM. 
TAngMIow, Their«gMe Mn (prduda 1S63). 


Buddymane (3 svl,), the name 

S iven by sir Guyon to tue tebe rescimd 
fom Amavia, wno had stabbed herself 

3 I 
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Soatiiiey, Rodiger (« ballad from 
Tbomas Hejrwood’a botea). 

Kaffloas* TT«11- West Smithfield 
iras for many years eo called, because of 
its being tbeusual rendezvouaforducllists, 
pugUisto, and other ** roffiana.” 

RufUs (or the Bed)^ William II, of 
England (1056, 1087-1100). 

Rug^ {Ur,), a lawyer living at 
PentonviUe. A red-haired man, who 
wore a hat with a high crown and narrow 
brim. Mr. Pancks employed him to 
settle the business pertaining to the estate 
which had long lain unclaimed, to which 
Mr. Dorrit was heir-at-law. Mr. Rugg 
delighted in legal difficulties as much as 
h housewife in her jams and preserves.— 
0. Dickens, Littte horrit (1857). 


Ruggie'ro, a young Saracen knight, 
bom oF Christian parents. He fell in 
love with Bradamant (sister of RinalJo), 
whomhe ultimately married. Ruggiernis 
especially noted for possessing ahijipogriif 
or winged horse, and a shield m suck* 
'dazzling splendour that it blinded those 
who looked on it. He threw away tliis 
shield into a well, because it enabled him 
to win victory too cheaply.— Orlando 
Innamorato (1495), and Orlando Furmo 

(IBlf). 

Rukenaw {Dam), the ape’s wife, in 
the beast-epic called Beynard tlte Fox 
(1498). 

Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 
a comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1640). Donna Margaritta, a lady of 
great wealth, wishes to marry in order 
m mask her intrigues, and seeks for a 
husband a man without spirit, whom sho 
can mould to her will, I^on, the brother 
of Altea, is selected os the “ softest fool 
in Spain,” and the marriage takes place. 
After marriage, Leon shows himself 
Arm, courageous, high-minded, but most 
affeetiouate. He "rules his wife” and 
her household with a masterly hand, 
wins the respect of every one, and the 
wife, wholly reclaimed, " loves, honours, 
aud obeys” him. 

^ Ruxuol^ the chief cook of prince 
GUnther of Bunrundy.—JVt6s/u)wen LUd, 
80© (1210). * ^ ^ * 

Rumpie^tilseliexx {BvanpU.tt^iz.- 
an irritable, deformed dwarf. He 
aided a miller’s daughter, who had been 
enjoined by the king to spin straw into 
Eohl: and the conmtion ne made with 
ha for this service was that she should 


^e him for wife her drst daughter. 
The miller’s daughter married tiie king, 
and when her first daughter Was bom 
the mother grieved so bitterly that the 
dwarf consented to absolve her of her 
promise, if, within three days, she could 
find out his name. The first day passed, 
but the secret was not discovered; tiic 
second passed with no better success; 
but on the third day some of the (queen’s 
servants heard a strange voice singing: 

little dreiuiu my dainty dame 
Bumpalatilzcliea la my name. 

The queen, being told thereof, saved her 
child, and the dwarf killed himself from 
rage.— German Popular Stories. 

Run-About Raid {The), Murray’s 
insurrection agaiuat lord Damley. So 
called from the hasty and incessant man¬ 
ner m whicli the conspiratoro posted front 
one part of the kingdom to another. 

Runa, the dog of Argon and Ruro, 
sons of Annir king of Inis-Thona an 
island of Scandinavia.—Ossian, Tha War 
of Jnis~Thona. 

Runnora. 

1. Iphiclos, son of Fhylakos and Elly- 
ini^ne. Hesiod says he could run Over 
cars of com without bending the atoms; 
and Demaratos says that he could run on 
tlie surface of the sea.— Argonauts, i. 60. 

2. Camilla queen of the Volsci was so 
swift of foot that bhe could run over 
standing corn without bending the ear*', 
and over the sea without wetting her 
feet.—^Virgil, JEnetd, vii. 803 ; ad. 433. 

Nut BO when swift Camilla scours tha plain, 

Flies o'er Ut' unbeudliig coni, and akliaa along fte main 

• Pope 

3. Lkdas, the swift mnner of king 
Alexander. He ran so fast that he never 
left a foot-print on the ground. 

4. FhidipptdOs, a professional courier, 
ran from Athens to Sjparta (150 miles) in 
two days. 

6. Tneagf^nds, a native of Thosos, was 
noted for his swiftness of foot. 

%* The Greek hemerodromos would' 
run from twenty to thirty-six leagues in 
a day. 

Runnymede, the nom d« plum of 
Benj. Disraeli in the Times (1805-1881). 

Rujpert, i.e. major Boselheim, the 
betrothed of Meeta " the maid of Marien- 
dorpt.”—S. Knowles, The Maui ofMorien- 
dor^ (1838). 

Rupert {Prindf), in the service of 
Charles II, Introduced by sir W. Scott 
in three of his novels — Woodstook, Legend 
of Uontroee* and PeverS e/m 
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Snpert {Sir\ in love with Catherine.’'— 
S. Knowles, iiow (1840). 

Bupert of Debate. Edward 
Geoffrey earl of Derby, when he was Mr. 
Stanley, was so called by lord Lytton 
in Timon (17d9-'1869). 

Bush (JWdr), a house-spirit, sent 
from the infernal ret^ions in the seven¬ 
teenth century to keep the monks and 
friars in the same state of wickedness 
they then wero. 

*** The legends of this roistering 
friar are of Gerinan orit;in. {Uruder 
Jtausah means “ brother Tipple.”) 

Milton confounds “ Jack-o’-Lantern ” 
with friar Kush. The latter was not a 
field bo^ at all, and was never called 
“Jack.” Probably Milton meant “a 
friar with a ruBh-[light]." Sit Walter 
Scott also falls into the same error: 

Hotter we lukd thio' mire and bush 

Been lantbem-led by friar lliisb. * 

Maimton ( 1808 ). 

BusllTa, mother of Roderick the last 
of the Goths, and wife of Theodofred 
rightful heir to the Spaniish throne.— 
Soutlioy, JRodet'icIi, etr. (1814). 

Busport (Zadif), second wife of sir 
Stephen Rusport a City knight, and step¬ 
mother of Charlotte Rusport. Very 
proud, very mean, very dogmatical, and 
very vain. Without one spark of gene¬ 
rosity or loving charity in her compo¬ 
sition. She bribes her lawyer to destroy 
a will, but is tliwartcd in her dishonesty. 
Lady Rusport has a tendresse for major 
iVFlaberty; but the major discovers the 
villainy the old woman, and escapes 
from this Scylla. 

Charlotte Jtusportt step-daughter of 
lady Rusport. An amiable, ingenuous, 
animated, handsome girl, in love with 
her cousin Chailes Dudley, whom she 
marricB.— R. Cumberland, The West 
Indian (1771). 

Busset the choleric old father 
of Harriot, on whom be dotes, lie is 
BO self-willed that he will not listen to 
reason, and has set his mind on his 
daughter marrying sir Harry Beagle, 
fittie marries, however, Mr. Oakly. (See 
Harriot.)— George Colmon, The Jealous 
Wife (17GI). 

Bnsaiau Bsrron (The), Alexander 
Sergeivitch Pasmein (1799-1837). 

BUABicUL Histov^ (The Father of), 
Keator, a monk of Kiev. His Chronicle 
ineludM the yean between 862 and 1116 
(twelAll 

1 


BuBSiau Murat (Tile), Midiael 
Milowdowitch (1770-1820). 

Bust (Martin), an absurd old anti¬ 
quary. “He likes no coins but those 
whi<^ have no head on them.” He took 
a fancy to Juliet, the niece of sir Thomas 
Lofty, but jpreferred his “.^nPaSj his 
precious relic of Troy,” to the living 
beauty; and Juliet preferred Ridiara 
Bever to Mr. Rust; so matters were 
soon amicably adjusted.—Foote, The 
Fatron (1764). 

Bustam, chief of the Persian myi ^-1 
cal heroes, son of 281 “ the Fair," king < 
of India, and regular descendant of Ben-i 
jamin the beloved son of Jacob the' 
patriarch. He delivered king Caicaus 
(4syk) from prison, but afterwards fell* 
into disgrace necause he refused to em¬ 
brace the religious system of Zoroaster. 
Caicaus sent his son Asfendiar (or Is- 
fendiar) to convert him, and, as persua¬ 
sion availed nothing, the logic of single 
combat was resorted to. The tight lasted 
two dhys, and then Rustam discovered 
that Asfendiar bote a “charmed life,” 
proof against all wounds. The valour of 
these two heroes is proverbial, and the 
Persian romances arc full of their deeds 
of tight. 

2iu Siam's Horse, Reksh. — Chturdin, 
Travels (1C86-1711). 

In Matthew Arnold’s poem Sohrah and 
llubtum, Rustum tights willi Sohrab, over¬ 
comes him, and tindB too late he has slain 
his own son. 

JRttsiam, son of Tamur kin^ of Persia. 
He had a trial of strength inth Rustam 
son of Zai, which was to pull away from 
his adversary an iron ring. The combat 
was never decided, for Rustam could no 
more conquer Rustam tiian Roland could 
overcome Oliver.—^Chardin, Travels (1686- 
1711). 

BustidJs’s Fig, the pig on which 
Rusticus fed daily, but which never 
diminished. 

Two Chil.tlaiu, tmvelling In PolanJ, . . . mrae to thn 
door of KuotlinM, a henthen peasant, who had killed » 
tot hog to celebiate the birth of a ion. Ibe pdgrbne. 
being Invited to partake of the feut, pronounced a 
bleisTng on what wee left, which ncerr dirutnMai Im 
tile or veiglit from that moineiit, though id) the tomiW 
fed on tt freely every day,—J. Brady, ObuU Cofendsna, 
183 . 

This, of course, is a parallelism to 
Elijah’s miracle (1 Kings xvii. 11-16). 

But (Doctor), in The Magnetio LadVf 
by Ben Jonson (1632). 

Buth, the friend of Arabella aa 
heiress, and ward of justice Day. Ruth 
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also is an orphan* ihe daughter of sir 
Basil Thorou^good, who died when she 
was two years old, leaving justice Day 
thxstee. Justice Day takes the estates, 
and brings up Buth as his own daughter. 
Colonel Careless is her accepted am^ de 
ccsur.—T. Knight, The Honest Thieves. 

Buthven (Zord), one of the embassy 
from queen Elirabeth to Mary queen of 
Scots.—Sir W. Scott, The Abbot (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Butil'io, a merry gentleman, brother 
of ^noldo.—^Beaumont and I’letcher, 
The Custom of the Country (1647). 

Rutland {The countess of), wife of 
the earl of Essex, whom he married when 
ho started for Ireland. The queen knew 
not of the marriage, and was heart¬ 
broken when she heard of it.—Henry 
Jones, The Hart of Essex (1745). 

Butland {The duchess of), of the court 
of queen Elizabeth. — Sir W. Scott, 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). ' 

Rutledge {Arche), constable at 
Osbaldistone Htdl.—Sir W. Scott, lid) 
Boy (time, George I.). 

Jtntledge {Job), a smuggler.—Sir W. 
Scott, Rcdgmntlet (time, George III.). 

Rut'terkin, name of a cat the spirit 
of a witch, sent at one time to torment 
the countess of Rutland (sixteenth cen- 
tuiy). 

Ruy'dera, a duenna who hod seven 
^ughters and two nieces. They were 
imprisoned for 500 years in the cavern 
of Montesi'nos, in La Mancha of Spain. 
Their ceaseless weeping stirred the com¬ 
passion of Merlin, who converted them 
mto lakes in the same province.—Cer¬ 
vantes, Don Quiedte, II. u. 6 (1615). 

R. V. 8. V. P., i,e, r^pondez vite s'd 
fousp/olL 

Ryence {Sir), king of Wales, Ire¬ 
land, and many of uie isles. When 
Arthur first mounted the throne, king 
R^ce, in scorn, sent a messenger to say 

he had purfied a mantle with the bearos 
of kings; but the mantle lacked one 
more beard to complete the lining, and 
as reifaested Arthur to send his beard by 

, ®®aa«nger, or else he would come 
wra^take head and beard too.” Part of 
W insolence was in tins: Arthur at the 
time was too young to have a beard at 
all; and be made answer, “TeU your 
master, my beard at present is all too 
young for porfling; but 1 have an arm 


quite strong enough to drag him hither, 
unless he comes without delav to do me 
homage.” By the advice of Merlin, the 
two brothers Balia and Balan set upon 
the insolent king, on his way to lady De 
Vauce, overthrew him, slew “more than 
forty of his men, and the remnant fled.” 
King Ryence craved for mercy; so “ they 
laid him on a horse-litter, and sent him 
captive to king Arthur,”—SirT. Malory, 
History of Prmce Arthur, i. 24,34 (147()). 

Rymar {Mr, Jtobert), poet at the Spa. 
—Sir W. Scott, St. £onan*s Welt (time, 
George III.). 

Ryno, youngest of the sons of Fingal 
king of Morven. He fell in the battle 
of Lena between the Norsemen led by 
SuaruD and the Irish led by Fingal, 

' and fingAl. *'roungeH of iny sons, reitt 
Rnt O Bjno on Leiiil Wr, too, shall M no uoi«. 
U arrloH must one day fall. *—Ussum, SttigtU, v. 

Byparog'rapher of Wits, Rabe- 
.lais (1495 1553). 

**♦ Greek, rupSros (“foul, nasty”), 
Pliny calls Pj'rlcus the painter a “ly- 
parogtapher.” 

Rython, a giant of Brittany, slain 
by kmg Arthur. (See Rirno, p. 832.) 

Rython, the mtahty fflent, slain, 

By liH good brand rdleved Rietagne 
Sir w. Seutt. OrUal vi Trttrmafn, U. U (UIV. 


a 

Saadi or Sadi, the Persian poet, called 
“ The Nightingale of a Thousand Songs.” 
His poems are The Guhstan or “ Garden 
of Roses,” The Boston or “ Garden of 
Fruits, ” and The Pend-Nameh, a moral 
poem. Saadi (1184-1263) was one of 
the “ Four Monarchs of Eloquence ” (see 
p. 292). 

Saba or Zaba (TAe queen of), called 
Balkis. She came to the court of Solomon, 
and had by him a son named Metech. 
This queen of Ethiopia or Abyssinia is 
sometimes called Maqueda.—Zaga Zabo, 
Ap. Damian, a Goes. 

The Kordn (ch. jucvii.) tells us that 
Solomon summoned before him all the 
birds to the valley of ants, but the lap-* 
wing did not put in an iCppearance* 
Solomon was angry, and was about to 
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issae an oxdev of deafii) when the bud 
pnaenbed itsdf, saying, “I come from 
Ssibat where l found a queen reigning m 
grttKfc magnideence, but she and her sub- 
IWts worship the sun.*' On hearing this, 
Solomon sent back the lapwing to Saba 
with a letter, which the bird was to drop 
at tile foot of the queen, commanding her 
to come at once, submit herself unto him, 
and accept from him the “ true religion.” 
So she came in great state, with^ a train 
of 500 slaves oi each sex, bearing 500 
“bricks of solid gold,” a crown, and 
sundry other presents. 

Sabbath-Breakers. The fish of 
the Bed Sea used to come ashore on the 
eve of tiie sabbath, to tempt the Jews to 
violate the day of rest. The olTendcrs at 
length became so numerous that David, 
totter others, turned the llsh into apes.— 
Jallllo'ddin.— Al ZamaJUi. 

BaboUan Song, incantation. The 
Sabelli or Samnites were noted for their 
magic arts and incantations. 

Sabine (TAe). Numathe Sabino was 
ianght the way to govern by Eg?ria, one of 
the CamCnas (prophetic nymphs o£ ancient 
Ttidy). Ho used to meet her m a grove, 
in which was a well, afteiwords dedicated 
by him to the Camena. 

Onr Btatun—«ha 


assumed the government, and commjmded 
Esixildis and Sabrin to be cast into a 
riv since then called the Severn.— 
Geo&ey of Monmouth, British Bxstory^ 
u. 6 (1142). V 

(An exquisite description of Sabine, 
sitting in state as a ^een, is given in the 
opening of song v. of Drayton’s Po^otbkn^ 
and the tale of her metamorphosis is re¬ 
corded at length in song vi. Milton in 
ConatSf and Fletcher in FaiWul 
ShepAerdesa, refer to the transformation 
of Sabrina into a river.) 

Sabrinian Sea or Severn t.c. the 
Bristol Channel. Both, terms occur not 
unfieqnontly in Drayton’s Pdyo^wn, 

Sacchini {Antonio Maria Qaspare)y 
called “The Racine of Music.’’ con- 
temjjorary with Gldck and Piccim (1735- 

I rompnied a thing to^Iar In all the gnato of Socchbil 
and tha sweetaesa oT GUcIl—H ra. Cowla^, X BoU STroIba 
for « JltuSani. 

SaebarisBO. So Waller calls thelady 
Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter of the 
earl of Leicester, to whoso hand he 
aspired. Sachanssa married the earl of 
Sunderland. (Greek, sakchary “ sugar.”) 

Sacbente'ges (4 sy/.), instruments 
of torture. A sharp iron collar was put 
round the victim’s throat, and as he could 


That taught tha Sahlne how to rule 

Tanii)aon, Tho Pnnom, U (1830). 

Sabloxmibre (La), the Tuileries. 
The word means Die “sand-pit.” The 
tvdknea means the “ tile-works.” Nico¬ 
las de Nefivillc, m the fifteenth century, 
built amanbion in the vicinity, which he 
called the “ Hotel des Tuilcncs,” and 
Fraucois I. bought the property for his 
mother in 1518. 

Babra, daughter of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt. She was rescued by St. George 
from the hands of a giant, and ulliiuately 
nuurisd her deliverer. Sabra had three 
SOBS at a birth: Guy, Alexander, and 
XNwid. 

HWv coma I, St George, the valiant man. 

With naked iwoid a lU spear to ban’, 

Who fought the dragon and brouKht him to daneihter, 
Sad wm foil Sabia thus, the king of Egrpt'e daughter, 
Horn ani OueHet, Detember SI, 1S78. 

Sabreiir {Le Bea»)t Joachim Muzat 
(17«7~1815). 


not stir without cutting himself, he could 
neither sit, lie, nor sleep.*—Ingram, Saxon 
Citroniole. 


Saokbut, tiie landlord of a tavern, in 
Mrs. Centime’s comedy A B<Ad Stroke 
for a Wtfe (1717). 

Setekerson or Sacarson and^ 
“llany Honkes ” were two famous bears 
exhibited in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
at Paris Garden, Southwark. 

Pubthu, a student of Uie common law. 

To Paris Garden doth himself withdraw: 
teaviug old Ptoidni Hirer, and Broke ai p it ^ 

To see dd Uarrjf ffunlces and Sooanen. 

fair John Davies, £fitgrmn (about UM), 


Sacred Fish, Greek, toAOua (“a 
fish ”), is compounded of the initial Greek 
letters: ITesoosI, CH[risto4,TH[eoa} 


letters: iresoos],CHfristos], 
ir[iosi, S[otcrt (“Jesus ^ 
Son, wiviour”). Tennyson, 

“ Lady of the Lake,” says: 


Tennyson, describing 


Badjfa tw braait Seated tba ssmd ftdi, «L, 
Oarsto and rddlMto (Ulri. 


Sab'rtn, Sabre, or Sabri'na, the 
Sevi^, dau^ter of Loi^ne (son of Brute) 
and bis G^aeubine Estrildis. His queen 
G«udoI«a! ^wed vengeance, and, having 
aaamlM'.m army, made war uppn 
LoQrin% nwo was slain. Guendolen now 


Sacred Isle (3%e), Ireland. Also 
caUed“The Holy Isle," siom its maltU»de 
of s a ju tS r 

Tke Soared /rile. Scaiteiy, to whieb Si. 
Seamtns retired, and vowm no wonMIl 
should set foot tberemu 
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SAFE BIND, SAFE FIND, 


CHi, bM(» anA iBMe thU «Kr(4 Ma, 

IhAoly terh.«« uant^ns imae. 

T. U»on, IHth JftMtM C'St SanatiH 
•nd tb* Irfuljri” 

The Bacred /s/d* Enballow, one of the 
^OriuxeTS. (Norse, JB'yMi5a/5fa,“ holy isle.’*) 
I%9 Saored is/o, the peninsula of 
mount Aihos (Ottoman empire). This 
island is remarlulMefor being exclusively 
inhabited by males. Not only are 
females of the human sex excluded, but 
cows also, marcs, sow-pigs, hens, ducks, 
nud females of all the animal race.— 
Milner, Gallery of Geography, 6G6. 

Sacred llfine {The), the Muses, nine 
4n number. 

Fab danghten of the Sun, the Sarred Nlneb '*1 
' Heremke toecttae their bariwdlvliie 

Falconer, Th* SMpvmLk., uL 3 (1768). 


was in the sei^lio. The sultan sworn 
not to force his love upon her till she 
had drowned the recollection of her past 
life by a draught of the waters of oblivion. 
Sadak was sent on this expedition. On 
his return, Amurath seized the goblet, 
and, quaffing its contents, found “that 
the waters of oblivion were the waters 
of death.” lie died, and Sadak was 
made sultan in his stead.--J. Bidley, 
Talesof the Gemi (‘* Sadak andKalasradS,” 
ix., 1751). 

Badaroubay. So Eve is called in 
Indian mythology. 

Sadder, one of the sacred books of 
the Guebrea or Farsis. 

Saddle and the Ground. 


Sacred War ( The), a war xmdertaken 
by tiie Ampbictyonic League for the 
defence of Delphi against the Cirrhseans 
<B.c. 696-687). 

X%e Sacrea War, a war undertaken 
<by the Athenians for the purpose of 
^restoring Delphi to the Fhociaus (b.V'. 

The Sacred War, a war undertaken 
fby Fhilip of Macedon, as chief of the 
Ampbictyonic League, for the purpose of 
wresting Delphi from the Fhociuns 
<b,c^857). 

Sa'cripant {King), king of Circas&ia, 
and a lover of Angelica.—Bojardo, 
Orlando Innamorato (1495); Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso (1616). 

With tha wne ittataxem, Sacrlpant had hb steed 
otidea from ander him, by that iiutunoui thief BraneUo, 
>4ii tto Stese «r AlbtwAO.—Cenrontes, Don iismxoU, 1 ui, 
• (DAB). 

• The allusion is to Sancho Panza’s 
OSS, which was stolen from under lum by 
the galley-slave Gines de Fossamonte. 

Saferipant, a false, noisy, hectoring 
bmggazt; a kind of Pistol or Bobadil.— 
Tasso, SeecMa Maptta (i.e, Itape of the 
Buekrti”). 

Slsdah, the sixteenth night of the 
numtit Bayaman.—Persian C<uetidar» 

Sa'd^ilc and Kalaara'de (4 syL). 
Sadak, general of the forces of Am'aroth 
^tan of Turkey, lived with Kalasradd 
^retirement, and their home life was so 
nmpy that it aroused the jealousy of the 
awan, who employed emissaries to set 
^ to thdr house, carry off Kalasradd to 
wfi seraglio, and seize the childnn. 

Mt knowing who were the f^ents 
aot these evils, laid his complaint hrfore 
Amtuath, and then learnt tl^t Kalasradd 


Iklveen thesaddla and tb« mound. 

Moily he tought, and mercy found; 

Should be: 

Betwixt the ttlrmp and the mound. 

M(.icy I asked, mercy I ftnind 

It is quoted in Camden's Famains. 
gentleman fell from his horse, and broke 
his neck. Some said it was a judgment 
on his evil life, but a friend, calling to 
mind the epitsph of St. Augustine, 
Misericordta JJamiminter pontemetfontem, 
w'rote the distich given above.” 

Saddletree {Mr. Bariolou), the 
learned saddler. 

Mrs, Saddletree, the wife of Bartoline. 
—Sir W. Scott, Heart of Mullolhian (timC| 
George JJ.). 

Sadha-Sing, the mourner of the 
desert.—Sir W. Scott, Tfte Surgeonla 
Daughter (time, George II.). , 

Seemund Sigflisson, suxnameA 
‘‘tiie Wise,” an Icelandic priest and 
scald. He compiled the Elder or Ehyth” 
mxcal Edda, often called SoBmawPs Edda. 
This compilation contains not only my¬ 
thological tales and moral sentences, but 
numerous s^as in verso or heroic lays, 
as those of Vulung and IlclgS, of Sigura 
and Brynhilda, of Folsongs and Niflungs 
(pt. ii.). Probably his compilation con¬ 
tained all the mythological, heroi<^ and 
legendary lays extant at the period in 
which he lived (1054-1138). 


Saihu in Arabia, the hill on whioh 
Adam and Eve came together, after 
having been parted for 200 years, during 
which time they wandered nomeless over 
the face of the ei^. 

Salb Bind, S»fl» IHnii.—T. 
ThdEoMaof Ehmifery (“WashiB^'* 
1567). • 
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Saf&on Gown. Se« p. 804, eol. 1. 

She t1)« nffroa emrnwQl nww waar, 

And U) tw fbwoMtiewn couch ihall Mie he laid* 

W. Honrbt .Itatantaf ^aee. 

The word saffron was wholly unknown 
in the Greek or Latin language. There 
is the Greek word saophron, bat that 
was a girdle worn by girls, indicative of 
chastity, (Saffron ia the Arabic zaphran, 
througa the French aafran.) 

Saga, the goddess of history.— Scan¬ 
dinavian Mythology. 

Saga and Edda. Tlic Edda is the 
Bible of the ancient Scandinavians. A 
saga is a book of instruction, generally 
hat not always in the form of a talc, like 
a Welsh “mabinogi.” In the Edda 
there are numerous sagas. As our Bible 
contains the history of the Jews, re¬ 
ligious songs, moru proverbs, and re¬ 
ligious stones, so the Edda contained 
the history of Norway, religious songs, 
a book of proverbs, and numerous stories. 
The original Edda was compiled and 
edited by Saemund Sigfussnn, an Icelandic 

{ •liest and scald, in the eleventh century, 
t contains twenty-eight parts or books, 
all of which are in verse. 

Two hundred years later, Snorro Stur- 
leson of Iceland abridged, rc-arranged, 
and reduced to prose the Edda^ giving 
the various parts a kind of dramatic 
form, like the dialogues of Plato. It 
then became needful to distinguish &ese 
two works: so the old poetical compila¬ 
tion is cabled the Elder or lihythmical 
Edda and sometimes the Saimnnd Edda^ 
while^the more modem Work is called 
ihe lounger or Erase Edda, and some- 
tomes the Smrro Edda. The Yoxinqor 
is, however, partly original. Pt. 
*• *®.. Edda reduced to prose, but 

pt. ii. is Sturleson’s own collection. This 
part contains “ The Discourse of Hragi ” 
(the scald of the gods) on the origin of 
poetry; and here, too, we find the famous 
story called by the Germans the Etbelun- 
gtn Lied. 

S^as. Besides the sagas contained in 
tta Eddas, there are numerous othem. 
Badeed, the whole saga literature extends 
over 200 volumes. 

I. Ths JEIdda Sagas. The Edda is 
divided into two parts and twenty- 
m^b[t 1^ or poetical s^gas. The 6rst 
piOT relates to the gods and heroes of 
Scandinavia, creation, and the early his¬ 
tory d NMnaay* The Scandmvian 


"Books of Genesis” ate the "Yoluspa 
Saga” or "wophecy of Vola” (about 230 
verses), " vafthrudnePB Saga,” and 
" Grimner’s Saga." These three resemble 
the Sibylline books of ancient Rome, and. 
I^ve a description of chaos, the forma¬ 
tion of the world, the creation of alL 
animads (including dwarfs, giants, and 
fairies), ^e general condagration, and 
the renewal of the world, when, like 
the new Jerusalem, it will app^r aU 
glorious, and there shall in no wise enter 
therein " any thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or 

ttlAlrpfll A 1iA 

The "Book of Proverbs” in the Edda 
is called the " Havamal Saga,” and some¬ 
times “ The High Song of Odin.” ‘ 

The " VOlsunga Saga ” is a collection of 
lays about the early Teutonic heroes. 

TIic “ Saga of St. Olaf ” is the history 
of this Norwegian king. He was a savage 
tyrant, hated by his sunjects, but because 
he aided the priests in forcing Chris¬ 
tianity on his subjects, he was canonized. 

The other sagas in the Edda are " The 
Song of Lodhrok ” or " Lodbrog,” “Her- 
vara Saga,” the "Vilkina Saga,” tiie 
" Blomsturvalla Sa^,” the "Ynglinga 
Saga” (allrelating to Norway), the “ Joms- 
vikingia Saga,” and the “Knytlinga 
Saga” (which pertain to Denmark), 4ne 
" Sturlunga Saga,” and the "Eryrbiggia 
Saga ” (which pertain to Iceland). All the 
above were compiled and edited by Ss- 
mund Sigfusson, and are in verse; but. 
Snorro Sturleson reduced them to prose 
in bis pose version of the old Edd^. 

II. Saoas not in the Edda. Snorro 
Sturleson, at the close of the twelfth 
century, made the second great collec¬ 
tion of chronicles in verse, called tiie- 
Heimskringla Saga, or the book of the 
kings of Norway, ftom tiie remotest 
period to the year 1177. This ia a most 
valuable record of the laws, customs, and. 
manners of the ancient Scandinavians. 
Samuel Laing published his Englitii 
translation of it in 1844. 

1. The Icelandic Sagas. Besides tile 
two Icelandic sagas collected by Sssmund 
Sigfusson, numerous others were sub¬ 
sequently embodied in the Zandama Eok, 
set on foot by Ari hinn FrondS, and con¬ 
tinued by various hands. 

2. Frithjofs Saga contains the life and 
adventures of Frithj of of Iceland, who 
fell in love with Ingeboig, the beautiful 
wife of Hring, king of Norway. Gn the 
death of Hnngj tno young widow mar¬ 
ried her Icebmaic lover. Fiithjof Uvtofc 
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in tixe eigbih centuiy^ nod saga was 
compiled at the begiTming of the four~ 
teenth century, a year or two after the 
Jffdmsinmla. It is very interesting, 
because Tegn^r, the Swedish poet, has 
selected it for his Idi/Us (1825), just as 
Tennyson has taken his idyllic stories 
from the Mdrte (TArtkur or the Welsh 
Jidbinogion. Tegndr's Idytts were trans¬ 
lated into Englm by Latham (1838), by 
Stephens (1841), and by Blackley (1867). 

8. Suxdish Saga or lay of Swedish 

history ” is the Ingrars Saga, 

4. Tne JRimian Saga or lay of Russian 
legendary history is the Egmnnds Saga. 

6. Folks S^as are stories of ro¬ 
mance. From this ancient collection we 
hare derived our nursery tales of Jack 
and the Beanr-Stalk, Jack the Giant-Killer^ 
the Giant who smelt the Blood of an Eng¬ 
lishman, Blue Beard, Cinderella, the Little 
Old Woman cut Shorter, the Big that 
wouldn't go over the Bridge, Puss in 
Boots, and even the first sketches of 
Whdtinqt&n and Ilis Cat, and Baroh 
Munchausen, (See Dasent Tides from the 
Norse, 1859.) 

6, Sagas of Foreign origin. Besides 
the rich stores of original talcs, several 
foteipm ones have been imported and 
translated into Norse, such as Barlaham 
and Jdsaphat, by Rudolf of Ems, one of 
the German minnesingers (see p. 79). 
On the other hand, toe minnesingcis 
borrowed from toe Norse sagas tocir 
famous story embodied in toe Nibelungen 
Lied, called the “German Iliad," which 
is from the second part of Snorro Stur- 
leson’s Eddbi. 

Sagaman, a narrator of sagas. These 
ancient chroniclers differed from scalds 
in several respects. Scalds were min¬ 
strels, who celebrated in verse the ex¬ 
ploits of living kings or national heroes; 
sagamen were tellers of legendary stories, 
eitoer in prose or verse, like Schehera- 
zEd6 the narrator of the Arabian Nujhts, 
toe mandarin Fnm-Hoom the teller ox 
the Clmese Tales, Moradbak toe teller 
of toe Orimtdl Tides, Ferfimorz who told 
toe tales to Lalla Rookh, and so on. 
^M^n, scalds resided at court, were 
attach^ to the royal suite, and followed 
toe c king in all his expeditions; but 
sagam^^ were free and unattached, and 
told toeir tales to prince or peasant, in 
lordly hall or village wake. 

Sagamlte (4 syl,), a kind of soap or 
tisan, given by American ImUaos to the 

sick. 


Onr vitgliM fed her with their klndljr bowb 
Of fever-bnlm and sweet avonitA 
CBBpbeU, Oertnufe IKyemtnp, 1 .19 (ISM). 

Sage of Concord {The), Ralpli 
Waldo Emerson, of Boston, United 
States, author of Literary Ethics (1888), 
Poems (1846), Representative Men (1850), 
English Traits (1856), and numerous 
other works (1803- ). 

In Mr Emerwn tre have a poet and a nrofonndir re- 
Ugloui man, who Is really and entirely uudonnted as the 
discoveries of science, pait, iiresent, or prospective In 
his rase, poetry, with the joy of a Barchanal, takas her 
graver brother silence by the hand, and ebrers hun with 
unmortnl lauuhter. By Emerson scienUSc oonceptiona 
are LOiitluunUy transmuted into the fliier forms and 
wrarmer lines of an Ideal world.—Professor lyiidoll, 
mmU SrimM, 

Xo one who has conversed with the S-ige of Concord 
ran wonder at the love whirh his iielglibuiirs feel tor him, 
or the reverence wlthwlueb he Is regarded by theschohn, 
of Eiiglind and America.—A'ewspajicr Oiographi^ 
blftU,, May, 1879 

Sage of Monticello {The), Thomas 
Jeffeison, the third president of the 
United States, whose countiy seat was 
at Monticello. 

As from the grave where Henrv'sleeps, 

Pmui Vernon s weeping willow. 

And irom the giwny pall whl^ IddM 
Ihe Sage of Mmticello . . 

Virginia, o'er thy land or^Iirel 
A wainiiig loire is swelling 

Whittier, loiun ofPfMSom (IS36}. 

Sage of Samos {The), THhagSras, 
a native of Samos (b.c. 584-506). 

Sages (The Seven). (See Skvkh Wiss 
Hex US' Guekck.) 

Sag’ittary, a monster, half man and 
half bca^t, described as “ a terrible archer, 
which neighs like a horse, and with eyes 
of fire which strike men dead like 
lightning.” Any deadly shot is p sagit- 
tary.—Guido delle Colouna (thirteento 
century), Ilntona Troy ana Prosayce (km- 
posita (translated by Lydgate). 

Tlie dre ulDiI doglttaty. 

App >1« onr immbeia 

ShokMiieore, TroUut and OruMa (160S). 

(See albo Othello, act i. sc. 1, 3. The 
barrack is so called from toe figure of an 
archer over toe door.) 

Sagramour le De'sirus, a knight 
of the Round Table.—See Launcelot du 
Lao and Mdrte d’Arthur, 

Sa'hira {At), one of the names of 
bell.—Sale, At Koran, Ixxix. notes. 

Sailor Ki^^g {The), William IV. of 
Great Britain (1765, 1880-1837). 

Saint ( The), Kong-ho of China, who 
assumed the name o# Chin-tsou-jin (1653, 
1661-1722). 

St, Aldobrand, the nol^e husband 
of lady Imogine, murdered by conni 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


HeitramItcr<mQiul8ml(nrer.~<l. Matuiin, 
(1818). 

8t* Aliyia (Ckiptain)t son of Darlemont 
tk xa<ttc3iaat, ^ardian of Julio count of 
Hatanooor. He pays his addresses to 
Mianatme Pranval, to whom he is ulti- 
^ mately married. Captain St. Alme is 
generous, high-spirited, and noble- 
minded.—Thomas llolcroft, 27ie Deaf and 
J)iimb (1785). 

Bt. Andre, a fashionable dancing- 
tnuuter in the reign of Charles II. 

8t andn^i (eat ne'er kept uiorr eqiut Umr 

Utjnlon, MwitUckiioa (1082). 

Bt. An^ffelo {Cadieof), onco called 
the Molds Adria'ni, the tomb of the 
emperor Adrian, a structure as big as a 

St. Asaph (Thff dean q/), in the 
court of queen Elizabeth.—Sir W. Scott, 
JOen^morth (1821). 

St. Basil Outwits the Devil. 
(SeeSiNNEB Saveu.) 

Bt. BePana, the day of the Epiphany 
(January 0). (See Bkfana, p. 90.) 

St. Botolph (TAe prior of). —Sir W. 
Scott, Ivanhoe (time, Richard 1.). 

St. Brandan or San Bor'andon 
Island of)y a flying island, some 
ninet}r leases in length, west of the 
Canaries. In an old French geographical 
■chart it is placed 5° west of Ferro Island, 
29<’ N. lat. Bo late as 1721 Spain sent 
ms expedition in quest of this fabulous 
island. The Spaniards believe that king 
Rodri'go (“ the last of the Goths”) made 
this isund his retreat. The Portuguese 
Msign it to St. Sebastian. The poets say 
it was rendered inaccessible to man by 
diabolical magic. Probably it owes its 
existence to some atmosphciic illiipinn , 
anoh as the Fata morgana. 

St. Cedli, Cecily, or Cecile (2 
ey*.), the daughter of noble Homan 
Barents, and a Christian. She married 
Yaliriatt. One day, she told her husband 
chehad *'an auhgel . . . that with gret 
lovoi, wber so 1 wake or slepe, is redy ay 
ay body for to kepe,” VoUrian re- 
boated to see this migel, and Cecile told 
bia he mnst first go to St. Urban, and, 
heiiw purged by him “ fro synne, than 
aehiu ye se tliat^ungel.” YoUrian 
vraa ««oord%lv **cHsteued’' by St. 
Urban, leturnra home, and found the 
«ngel urith tiro mwni, brought direct 
from fMfiidlM* One he garc to Cecile 


and one to Yalirian, saying that " bothe 
with the palme of martirdom echullen 
come unto God’s blisful feste." Yalirian 
suffered martyrdom first; then Alma* 
Chius, the Roman prefect, commanded 
his officers to “ brenne Cecile in a bath of 
flammte red.” She remained in the bath 
all day and night, yet sat she cold, and 
fdte of it no woe.” Thmi smote they her 
three strokes upon the neck, but could 
not smite her head off. She lingered on 
for three whole days, preaching and 
teaching, and then died. St. Urban 
buried her body privately by night, and 
her house he converted into a church, 
which he called the church of Cecily.— 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales (“The Second 
Nun’s Talc,” 1388). 

Bt. Christoplier, a native of Lycia, 
very tall, and fearful to look at. He was 
BO proud of his strength that he resolved 
to serve only the mistiest, and went in 
search of a worthy master. He first 
entered the service of the emperor: but 
one day, seeing his master cross him¬ 
self for fear of the devil, he emitted his 
service for that of Satan. This new 
master he found was thrown into alarm 
at the sight of a cross; so he quitted 
him also, and went in search of the 
Saviour. One day, near a ferry, a little 
child accosted him, and begged &e ^iant 
to carry him across the water. Christo¬ 
pher put the child on his back, but found 
every step he took that the child grew 
heavier and heavier, till the burden was 
more than he could bear. As he sank 
beneath his load, the child told the ^ant 
he was Chris^ and Christopher resolved 
to serve Christ and Him alone. He 
died three d^s afterwards, and was 
canonized. The Greek and Latin 
Churches look on him as the protec^g 
saint against floods, fire, and co^quake. 
—James de Yoragine,<7o/cten ZagemSf 100 
(thirteenth century). 

His body is said to be at Yalencia, 
in Spain; one of his arms at Compostella; 
a jaw-bone at Astorga; a shoulder at St. 
Peter’s, in Rome; and a tooth and rib 
Ycnice. 'His day is May 9 in the Greek 
Church, and July 26 in the Latin. Of 
course, “the Christ-bearer” is an oUe* 
gory. The gigantic bones eMled hie 
relics may serve for “mateen of faith** 
to give reality to the teble. 

^8 name before conversion was Of- 
forus, but after he carried Christ across 
the ford, it was called Cbrist-Of^os, 
shortened into Qiristopher. whi<di means 
“the ^rlst-bearer.”) 
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ST. GLARE. 


St. Clara (Augustin), the kind, m> 
.dtdgent master of uncle Tom, He tiras 
t>doTBd li;r all bis slaves. 

Kfiis Evangeline 8t. Glare, daughter of 
Mr. St. Clare. Evangeline was toe good 
angd of the family, and was adored by 
uncle Tom. 


Ophelia 5if. Clare, sister of Au- 
istin.—^Blrs. Beedber Stowe, Uncle Tom's 
ihSn (1852), 


St, Diataffi an imamnary saint, to 
whom January 7 or Twelfth Day is con- 
sMrated. 

Fwtly worke and piu% ptar 
Tou murt on St DUtairs Div! 

OUv* St. lUirttifl'all the right * 

Thta site ChrfatinM iport good night 

Iftt Atportlng in a Pletuint Groin 
if Jfoia JPanetet (1607) 


St, !Enmo*s Fires, those elcctnc 
seen playing about the masts of 
dupe in stormy weather. 

^ dud Hidden hontlne on their raptured ught. 
dlipeared the ipleudour of St. wmo a light 

Arioito, Orlando J^rioao, ix. (1616). 

In 1698 M. de Forbes saw more than 
thirty/dtuo Si, Elme on his ship. 

.^neas tells Dido that these electric 
lights danced about the head of his &on 
Tmns when they left the burning city of 
Troy. 

Begs lerii aummo de \ertlce rlras lull 
Vimdere lumen apex, UacUique innoxla moUt 
IiiBBbere Samma conua et rircuui tempora tta^l 
Vugil, .twid, 11. bSit-4. 
lot harmleN dames upon lulus’ head. 

While we embiaeod the hoy, from heaven were shed, 
nayed In Us haw and on Us temples fed. 


St. Ftileime. There are sixty-nine 
places in France so called. A Paris 
newspaper stated that the “receiver of 
St. Enenne ” had embezzled £4000, 
whereupon all the tax-gatherers of the 
8ixty'<dune places calm St. Etienne 
brought serrate actions against the 
paper, and the editor had to pay each 
one a htmdrtd francs damages, besides 
£ne and costs.— Standard, February 24, 
1879. 


St. Filtune'na or Filomexa, a new 
eeint of the Lotm Church. Sabatelli has 
« pictare of ^s nineteenlh>oeDt^ saint, 
e^pteaenting her as luvetiug over a group 
os dick smd miumed, who ore healed hy 
her iatercession. In 1802 a grave was 
fbipd in the cemetery of St. Priscilla, 
and near it three tiles, with these words, 
<nled letters: 



A n^oj^gmneot of tiie tiles made the 
nossilimoii, Pax Tb-odu, Fz»x.twxxA. 


That this was the correct rendering is 
quite certain, for tiie virgin martyr her* 
self told a priest and a nun in a dream, 
that she was Fi[lial Lumina, the daugh^ 
ter Lumina, i,e. the daughter of the 
Light of the world. In confirmation of 
this dream, as her bones were carried to 
Hugnano, the saint repaired her own 
skeleton, made her hair grow, and per¬ 
formed so many miracles, that those 
must indeed be hard of belief who can 
doubt the truth of the story. 

St. George is the national saint of 
England, in consequence of the miracu¬ 
lous assistance rendered by him to the 
arms of the Christians under Godfrey de 
Bouillon during the first crusade. 

St, George's Sword, Askelou. 

George he shoved the dngon'i heud. 

And Askehm wot Us root. ^ 

Tetey s Sollqun, IXI.'liL IS. 

St, George (Le chevalier de), James 
Francis Edward Stuart, called “ The Old 
(orPretender” (1088-1766). 

St. GraaL (See Sakosaal.) 

St. Iie’on, the hero of a novel of the 
same name by W. Goodwin (1799). St. 
Loon becomes possessed of the “ elixir of 
life," and of the “philosopher’s stone;" 
but this knowledge, instead of briugu^ 
him wealth and happiness, is the source 
of misery and endless mi&iortuncs. 

St Teon is dengiied to prove that the happiness of 
mankind would nut >iave Im.< n aiignit nled by tlie UEs of 
immortal youth and iucxlittusbble ntlies.—ihtcye Otlt, 
Art “ Bomance." 

Saint Maiir, one of the attendants 
of sir Reginald Front de Boeuf (a follower 
of prince John).—Sit W. Scott, Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard I.). 

St. ItTicliolas, the patron saint of 
boys. He is said to have been bishop 
of Myra, in Lycia, and his death is placed 
in the year 826. 

St Nldiolai b said to have sippUed thna maUeni with 
marthea portions, by leaving at their windows bags of 
money . . . Another legend desetlhes the saint ti having 
rettoiM to lUh threoll bee] miudared chUdmi.—Yonge. 

St. Patrick’s Purgator:^ in an 
islet in lough Derg, Iielaud. Here the 
saint made a cave, through which was an 
entrance into pm^tory; and here those 
who liked to do so might forestall their 
purgatorial punishments while they were 
u the flesh. This waa made the subject 
of a romance in the fourteenth century^ 
and Calderon dramatized the subject m 
the sevenihentii eentnry. 

WltokaiMtlMBdofStPntididc’iil^pitarr.. 
ita dla;^ aod tta t^honmat TbUluH nnnfr IMH^ 
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SAINTS FOR DISEASES. 


crowds of iiiojM jrtio at once Bamts (Island of), Ireland. 

ttu accumulateil ibu of their lives.—Wright. ' 


%* TWa Bonice of revenue waa abo¬ 
lished by order of the pope, on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1497. 

St. Peter’s Obelisk, a atone pyra¬ 
mid of enormous size, on the top of 
which ia an um containing the relics of 
Julius Cieaar. 

St. Frieiix, the amant of Julie, in 
Rousseau's novel entitled Juiie ou Za 
Nouvelle Hdolse (1760). 

St. Bonan’s Well, a novel by sir 
W. Scott (1828). An inferior work ; but 
it contains the character of Meg Dods, of 
the Claeban or Mowbray Anns inn, one 
of tiie very best low comic characters in 
the whole range of fiction. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel, properly 
the House of Commons, out soinctiuies 
applied to the two Houses of Parliament. 
So called by a figure of speech from St. 
Stephen’s Gtapel, built by king Stephen, 
rebuilt by Edivoxd 11. and III., and 
finally destroyed by fire in 1834. St. 
Stenhen’s Chapel was fitted up for the use 
of tne House of Commons in the reign of 
Edward IV. The great council of the 
nation met before in the chapter-house of 
the abbey. 

St, Swithin, tutor of king Alfred, 
and bishop of Winchester. The monks 
wished to bury him in the chancel of the 
minster; but the bishop had directed 
that bis body should be interred under 
the open vault of heaven. Finding the 
monks resolved to disobey his injunction, 
he sent a heavy rain on July 15, day 
obsigned to the funeral ceremony, in con¬ 
sequence of which it was deferred from 
day to day for forty days. The monks 
then bethought them of the saint’s in¬ 
junction, and prepared to inter IJie body 
in the diurchyaid. St. Switiiin bmiled 
his approbation by sending a beautiful 
sunshiny day, in which all the robes of 
the hierarchy might be ^splayed witliout 
the least fear of being injured by untiinely 
aad untoward showers. 

St. Tammany, the patron of de- 
moctmw in the American states, llis 
day tt May 1. Tammany or Tammenund 
Bved in the seveuteeni^ century, lie 
was a native of Delaware, but settled on 
the banks of the Ohio.,^ lie was a chief 
sachem of his tribe, and his rule was 
discreet and peaceful. Bis great maxim 
was, Driite.« In peace unite for mutual 
happhtees, in war for mutual defence.’* 


Saints IRoual). 

David of Scotland (*, 1124-1158). 

Edward the Confessor (1004, 1042r 
1066). 

Edward the Martyr (961, 975-979). 

Eric IX. of Sweden (Vil56-1161). 

Ethdred I. king of Wessex (*, 860- 
87D. 

Eugeniua I. pope (*, 664-667), 

FeSx I. pope (*, 269-274), 

Ferdinand III. of Castile and Leon 
(1200, 1217-1252). 

Julius I. pope (*, 837-362). 

K&ng-be, second of the Manchoo 
dynasty of China (*, 1661-1722). 

Lawrence Jiistiniani patriarch of Venice 
(1380, 1451-1466). 

Leo IX. pope (1002,1049-1064). 

Louis IX. of France (1215, 1226-1270). 

Olaus 11, of Norway (992,1000-1030). 

Stephen I. of Hungary (979, 997-1038), 

Saints for Diseanes. These saints 
either ward off ills or help to relieve 
them, and should be invoked by those 
who trust their power;— 


AOVB St Prrnd anil St Pefronclla cur«. 

Bad Drbamb. St. Chri.t(>i>hor prntCLt. &oni. 

Blsar Byss. St Otillc and St riara ent«. 

Blindness SL riunias A Becket cures 
BOIU and Blaihs. St Hooke and St. Comus cue 
CMAsnrr. St. Suann protects. *• 

CiiiLDBBN's Dinbasks (lU) St Blaile heaJsj and all 
cattle dueoees The bread consecrated oh bis dair (Feb- 
nioTY 3) and called " The nedictlon of St. Blaise," should 
have been tnod In Uie recent cattle vlogue. 

Cholera. Oola Baebee is invoked 117 the HtndOs in 
this mnladjr. 

Chuliu St Erasmus relieves, 

BAbt ISO Mania St. Vitus cures. 

Bj'YiLBMBNr St SuNin preserves from. 

Dincoieby uy Losr Guuds. St. Etiielbat and St. 
EUan. 

Doubts 8t Cathirino resolves. 

Di ISO St Jinrbva relieves. 

SriLUvr. 8t Valentine euros; St (^omelins. 

Fire St Agatha protects from It hot St FloriMt 
should be Invoked U It has already broken out 
Flood, Fur, and Earuuivaxx St Cbrlstepher 
saves from. 


Gout. St WoUtong, they say, U of men service thus 
Blair's pills. 

OiUPBS Bt Brasinus cures. 

Idiocy. St Glhlas Is the guardian angel of Idiots. 

iHRAMY. bt Susan protects from. 

IttrEonoB. St. Roque protects from. 

LRFBOtir. St Lamnis, the t)«w. 

Madness. St Dymphnaandm FiUancnre. 

Mick and Ratc. SL Gertrude and St Huldtick mtd 
them OlC When phosphor paste falls, St Gertni^ 
might be trleo; at any rate wttb lam danger then aeundb 

NIGHT Alabiu. St Christopher protects from. 

Plaodr. Ed. Bach, they say, In this ease is better 
than the "good bishop of Marstwes.” 

Qurnching Fibb St Ftorian and St. Ohrfitopber 
shonld not be forgotten by Are tniumnoe eominniea. 

QviKSY. St Blaise wlu cure it sooner *h«e tartutied 
antimony. 

BreuRE St Anne and 8t Vlneant help Uioae «b» 
seek It Gold-diggers should ask Ifaeu for nuggeia. 

Scabs. St Booke cures. 

Small-wx. Bt Blartin of Toun maybe tried if t{M» 
objecting to vacebution. In Hindustan, SeMlawam It <rff. 

SudorhOiath. 8t.MertlB«weefmm.^^^ 

tMURBAHOit J^bwMathaw is euaeS “llmApeatlG 
ortteitpannee"(171KI-Uge). ^ 


SAINTS OP PLACES. 


‘ToOTH'AeBKi St Appoloni*: St Bbris. 
Vl!AMiK-I>«STltovi4ui. 8t. Ofirtnide nnd Bt. Kuldrlfk. 
If tbsae fail, toy Battle, th« Senthwark " vermdi-kUler ** 

WiaiTH-Butowu. Bt Anne, raconunended to the 


Saints of Plaoss. The following 
are the patron saints of the cities, nations, 
or places set down:— 

ABmDKgM, Bt Nlchfiiu (died 143). Hli day b De¬ 
cember d> 

ABTasiMiA, St Staowitlai (died SSO). Hb day b 
October ST. 

AIBXARORIA, St. Mark, who founded the church there 
<dM A.D SS). Hu day b April S3. 

AIM {The), Felix Neff (17118-1830). 

AMTIOOB, St Margaret (died 373), Her ita b Xoly 90 

Abdsmnh {The). St Kubeit(U5S-7dO}, He b called 
"theAposUeortheArdenuet*' Hb dayaateMaySOaud 
November a 

ASIIEHIA, St Gregory of Armenia (856-331). His day 
is September 30. 

Bath, St David, from whose benediction the walen of 
Hath recelyod their warmth and medlunal nuolitiei (4SU- 
544). Hta day is March 1. 

BSAPTAn, Bt Lucian (died 890), called "The ApiKth 
of Beauvou.” Hb rley It Jniiu vy a 

BciuiUH, St Bonltice (080-705). Hit day it June C 

BoaxxiA, St Wencetlaua, St. John Nepomuk 

BRVaavu, the VUgin Mary, St Qudulc, who died 713. 
8t. Guduie'i Day it January 8 . 

Caouabi (in Sardinia), ht Eiblo or St, Ephesus. 

Cappadocia, 8l MotUilas (died a.d. 63). Hb day b 
February 34. 

Cabtuaok, St Perpetiia (died 803) Her day is Mnrc)u7. 


CUBfU, St. Splndioii (fouith contuiy). Hu day u 
December 14 

Crkmosa, St Margaret (died 375). Her day (s July so. 

Dbmmajue, St. Aniutariut (801-864), ubote d ly u IV li. 
mnry 3 land St Canute (died 1080), wbuMi day is Jatiiiao 19. 

Edimbdmb, St GU^ (died 5M). Ub day u Septem¬ 
ber 1. 

EMOLAim, St George (died 890). St Bede calls Gregory 
the Cheat "The Apnttle of England," but St Augu-tin 
wot ‘^tbe Apostle of the Bngluh People * (died 607). bt. 
Geotgeb Day b April 33 

EriuoPiA, St Fromentlaa (died 360). Hb day b 
CctoberST. 

FtAMDBBS, St. Peter (died 86). Hb day b June 39. 

FlOBHNca, St John Uie Dapttat (died A D. 33). Hu 
doya are June 34 and August 39, 

/brstti, St Silvester, luicause tiUn, In Latin, means “ a 
wood." Hb day b June 20. 

Forts, St. Borimra (died 835). Her di^ fa December 4 

Fbabca Bt Denys (died 373). Hb day b Chtober 9 
Bt. Bend II ailed "Tbe Great Apostle of the Fiench" 
(439^). Hb day b October 1. 

Franoopia, St ROmu (died 689). Hb day b July 8. 

FRUBtAKD, Bt. Wilbrod orWilllbrod (6.97-7J8), ailed 
"The Apostle of the Fridana” Hb day u November 7. 

GAQt, St Iranseui (130-300), whose day b Juno 83; and 
^ Martin (316497), whose day b November 11. St 
called " The Apostle of the Gaub ” 










ft loiub; Mbit of Amibgrana (Aix-la- 
MafitUe^aad Bt Anaataatus (dM whoae day b 
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iRRiiAirD, St Patrick (872-493). Hb day b Matoh W. 
(Some give hu Mrth 887, and some hb death 465.) 

Italy, St Anthony (851-856). Huday b JonuanV. 
Laplabd, St Nlsholai (died 343). Ub dsy fa Deceni* 
her 6. 

Lichpikld, St Chad, who lived then (dtad 673). Hb 
day is March 9. 

Lli-OB, St. Albert (died 1195). Hta day b NovemharSl. 
LIBBOB, St Vincent (died 8^ Ub traiubUon to Lfa> 
bon b kept September 15. 

LoHDO.'t, St Paul, wtioee d^r b January 35; and Bt 
Mlrlioel. whoM day ta September 39. 

Moscow, Bt Ml6ho]8i(dledS4S). Bb day b December8. 
Mountairu, St Borhan (died 335). Her day b Decem¬ 
ber 4 

Naplrs. St Januazfw(dled30S). whose day b September 
19, and St Thomas Aqulniu (1327-1274), wboM daya ora 
March 7 and July IB 
Nktheblands, St Armand (589-679). 

KoRni (7Ae). St Ansgar (801-864), and Bernard GUpia 
(1517-1583) 

Norway, St Ansoharlus, called "Tbe AposUe of the 
North ' (KOI 364), whoM day b February 8; and St. Olw 
(.093.1000-1030). lallcd alto ht An<«ai 
oxi-oBD, St Frldeiwtdo. 

Padua, St Justlna, whose day h October 7; and Bt 
Anthony (1195-1331), whoae day b June 13 
PAHia, St Geneiiive (419-513). Her day b January 3. 
Pbak {3he), Derbyshire, W. Bogshaw (lO^S-lTOU). 

Pii ra (PM. St Nmlan (fourth oenlury), whose day b 
September 16; and St Colnmb (631-61I7)> whose day la 
Juno 9 

Pisa, San Ronlnl. 

Poi I irus, St Hilary (3(K>-367). His day b Januniy 14 
I'oLtVD bt Hedvum (1174-1343), whose dtw Is October 

15. ami bt btinblaus (died 1078), ulinsoday b Mty 7. 
PoKK fiAL, St Sclmstlou (Sfl0-S83) HbdayN January SO. 
Phi'Svia, St Andrew, whose day >a November JO; aud 

St Allwrt (died llitS), whose d,iy b November 31. 
KtiCitbsri'R, St Paullnus (351 431) Hb day b June S3. 
Rons. St Peter and St Paul. Both died on the same 
d.iy of tlie month, June 38. The old tutelar deity was 
M ira. 

RusstA, St Nicholas, St Andrew, St George, and the 
Virgin Mary. 

S&HAOo-aA, St Vincent where he was bgm (died 304). 
Ills day la January 23. 

Sakdivia, Mary the Virgin. Her daya are ; JVaCiWtp. 
November 31; >bftq(ion, July 3, CancriMon, Oocemher 
8, Put ifleatlon, Febiuaiy 2; Auuntjiltin, August 15. 

SLOTLutD, Bt Andrew, because hu remains were 
briHigbt by Rcgulus into FUeshire in 368, Hia day la 
November JO. 

SvBAtiiiA (In Armenia), St Bloba (died 316). Hb day 
b Febniaiy B 

SliiLY, St Agatha, where she was bom (died 351). 
Her day is February 5. The old tutelar deiiy was CciVa. 

SiLvsiA, bt Horlviga, also colled Avoye (1174-1343). 
His d vy IS October 15 

SLAVts or Slavi, St Cyril, called " The Apostle of the 
Slavi “ (died 86S). Hb d^ b February 14 
Spai's, St James the Greater (died A.D. 44). His day is 
July 34 

buvDBv, St Ansebariua, St John, and St Eric IX. 
(leignod 1155-1161). 

SwitzbruuiIl St Gall (died 646). Hb day b October 

16. 

U.ynKD STATia, St Tammany, 

YaUeift, St Agatha (died 351). Her day b Fehroaty 5. 
VsNicF, St Mnih, who was bnned there. Hb day is 
April 35. Bt Pontaleon, whoae day ta July 37: aud St, 
Lawrence Justinhnt (1880-1465). 

VIR.N.NA, St, Stephen (died A.S. 94). Hb day b Deeam- 
ber 36. 

nnepards, St Urban (died 930). Hit day b Mar SB 
Walhs, 8t David, unw of king Arthur (died 541). His 
day ^ March 1. 

Ifooda, St Silvester, because iHiki, in lodln, meana " a 
srood.* Hb day b June 90, 
y<UiXBHlBB,St '‘auUnus (853-481). Bb day b June 33. 

Saints for Special Classes of 
Persona, such as tradesmen, children, 
vriwes, idiots, stuitoits, etc.:— 

ARCHRRa, St SSbostian, because be was shot by tbaas. 

ABMODREsa. St George of Oappadecia 

A«run and tbe AMS. St AfothBi^t St Inks b the 

patron of painters, bslng blmsw one. 
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BAxnta. St IVinHVed. wli 9 foSavod tb* trade. 

BaMXS wohm. Bt MsTEaret b<trriend« them. 
BSMARti Bt cnee. KeAce ttw outskirts ot rltles an 
oKeii 8t Oilee." 

Btaaon. eta,, ^ Timothy and Bt. Titus (1 Tint. ill. 

2 . t TiiiM 1 . 7 ). j 

EtUMD Bolk. St Thomas 4 Brrket, and St Lucy who 
was deprived ot her eves by Pasthostiis. 

BooK8BU,XKa, Bt. John Port lAtin. . 

1SbU>B 8. St Biehohu, because he threw three stoeMn^ 
flilad wltii wedding (Mirtjons, Into the chiiniber window of 
three rlralns, that they might marry tlielr sweethoarts, 
and not live a life of sin for the sake of oaniing a b>uig. 
BUEetAKe, 8L Dlsmns, the penitent thief. 

Oanpuc aitd LAMP HARCR8, St. Ltity andil,ufbin. A 
win upon ttu-, litc»i("l?gl>t'’). 

Cannon RKius. Bt Barbara, because she b genemUy 
yaprosentiHl in a foit or tower. 

CAPTlVNii. St. BarlMirn and St Leonard. 

CABPE.NT8RS, St. Jo‘epli, who WHS a carpenter. 
ChiLdeRn, St hclicitas niiil Bt Nuholas Tlib latter 
■Bint lestoreil to life wine i liildrcn, innnicrcd by an inn> 
keeiwr of Myra and pa Wed in a pork tub. 

ConniaES, St Crlapln, who woikeil at the trade. 
CEiyptsa, Bt Giles, htmnse he n rU'irt to be niretl ot 
■n oceldent.d lamenew, tiuit ho niibht mortify bis flesh 
llAMTIW, St Vltilt 
BITISBS. Bt. Tlionia’ Aqulnaa 
BovmEii, Bt. Cosme, who was a surgeon in CiUela 
BEUMXAAue. Mailui, bee.'iu'H' Bt Marlin's _ Day 
(November 11) liappcned to be th(‘ day of the Vmalia ur 
(bast of Bacchus M. Urban proteLts. 

DiriHO, St. B irbara 

VBBErMKM, St. I’hristopher, who was .i ferryman. 
FluHENMhN, bt. I’eter, wImj was a fisherman. 

Tuoia St Maturtn, because the Utcck word matta or 
ma/U me.ma " folly. “ 

Frbb Trape U. Oobden b'called “The Apostle of 
Jtree Trade ' |IS04-IH&<I). 

Febbsisn. St John. 

Vi;u,iiRS, St Sever, beeanse the place so rolled, on the 
Adour, b or was f.unous for its tanneries .oml fullencs. 
GulDBMITHB, HI Bloy, who Was a goIdMnitb. 
ilArfBBS, St Wilbum. the son of a b iller. 

HOO andBwivi IIVKJIS, bt Anthony Pigs nnflt for 
food used aiivieiicly to ha j their eais silt, lint one of tho 
proctors of St Anthonj's llospiul onto tied a hell 
about Cie neck of n pig whose ear was sht, and no one 
ever attempted to injure it. 

HoDSBWiVBa, St. Osyth. especially to prevent their 
losing the k«m, and to hulp them In finding tlicso "tiny 
torniontois;" St. Martha. Ihesioter of L.u,iiiis. 

Tiu.vrswK'S, St Hubert, who h,e<l hi tho Ardennes, a 
fsmoip hunting fi>ri*,t, and St. Kustnee. 
iDiina th Gitdas restores them to their right senseo. 1 
iR'ANTB, 3t. Feheitas Hiid Si, NkIioUs. 

IsriDBUl. Voltaire Is c.illed "The .Vpottle of Infideb" 
(1691-1778). 

iNNSNit Flit,KB, St Dvtniihna. 
liAWVKKS, St. Yves Helon (in Sicily), who sras railed 
"The Advocate of the Poor," bcr.iuso ho was always 
ready to delend them in the law courts gratuitously 
(IDBJ unii 

LBAKNbD Men, St Catharine noted (or her loanilng. 
«ud liir oonverilna certain phihisuph.'rs sent to co.ii ince 
the Clirbtlaiis of Aleaindiia ot Uie folly of the t hristion 

fEith* 

Madmen, St Dymphna. and St VilLtii. 

MAiDBNa, the Virgin Mary, 

Marinese, St CnrlstopUer, who sras a ferryman; and 
Bt Nicholas, wlio was onee In danger of shlpwreik, .and 
who, on one occaelcm. lulieil ti tempest for some piluuus 
•n their sray to the llolv Land. 

HltbEEB, St Arnold, tlie son of a miller. 

MEECEEE. St Ptorlaii, tho son of a mercer 
MtiTHBKii. theVlrgmMary! Bt. Margaret (or those who 
With to he so. The girdle of St Maigarct in St Ger- 
naUi'E b i^aiced round tlie wabt of those who wish to be 

BEOtlMlB, 

MPjlHflAME, 8t Oedlta, who was an exeollent mQs(cl.w. 
^AUSBE, St Cloud, because clou, In French, moans 
miia^ 

Hxtmaeiea James ond^ jrdm (Mott. Ir. SB. 
KPEBBIt St AAtha, ^ 

Pai NMEE, Bt lake, who sm a painter. 

PAEWi OliwCB, flt Nichoiaa. _ 

Bt l^oauB AqttiiaE Mm of liMlegy al 


PETEiolAlHb St Coema, sHiowMtn mipaoo; Bt Lak»> 
(ObL tv. 14) 

FixeBUU, St JuUao, St BwhEd. Bt Janeo «t4)am> 
poetaUa. 

FiNMAXSES, St Sebastian, whose body waa aa Ml oP 
arrows in bb martyrdom as a ptminhion b of pUu. 

Poor FatEa, St Giles, who afiTeeted tiullgence, think* 
Ins " poverty and suffering’* a service aoeeptabla to God. 

POBTEAIT-PAINTBHS and PHuynwEAruBBS, St Ve¬ 
ronica, who hod a haadkerehtaf with the ikee of Jena, 
photographeil on It 
POTTBRS, St Gore, who sras a potter. 

Pbieunbbs, St Sebastian and St I,eoiiard. 

Saobh. St. Cosme, St Damian, and St Catharhta. 
Sailors, St Nicholas and St Christopher. 

SuHiiLARE, St Cathanne. (See " Leniroed Men."} 
SciKXiL Children, St Nicholas and St Gregory. 
SPorou KRroBMBRS. Knuz b "The Apo^ Of the- 
Scotch Reformers ” (1505-1878), ^ 

Sb.ambn, (st NIcliolas, who once was In dangtr of 
shipwreck; and Bt Christopher, who was a ferryasan. 

SiiEPHEBDE and their Flocks, St WtndMlns, who 
kept sheep, like David, 
bHdKMAKPRa, St Crispin, who made shoes. 
SiLriiRSMrcHS, St Eloy, who worked in gold and 
silver. 

Slavbs, St Pyrfl. lhbbEpnn;hewas"TSwApostio 
oftheblavi." 

SnorHh webs, etr., St Agabne (Aces xnt. 10). 
hP<i«ra,>iKN. St. Hubert. (See abovo, " Huntsman,”) 
HrAiUAHiu, St Veronica. (See nbova, "Portnilt- 
paiiiU.rs.'') 

SruNLMASONS, St Peter {/oAn L 43). 

SrVDbNTS, Bt Catharine, noted for her great learning. 
8 ur(,LONS, St. Cosme, who practised medicine in Odlda- 
gratuitously (died 810). 

SWLBiUBARrs, St Valentine, because In tho MMdle 
Ages ladies held their “courts of knre" about thbtlme. 
(bee VALA.vriNB.) 

SwtvRiiERDS and SwiHA St Anthony. 

T MLims, St Gocidnian, who was a tailor. 

Tanners, fit. Clonient the son of a tanner. 
TAX-(HiLttr'niK8. St. Matthew (jrmr. I*. 6). 

Tentmaki us, St Paul and St. AquUa, who were tent- 
in.ikeis (Acts xvlll. 3). 

'i'liiHVBs, St Dlmms, the iienltent thief. St Sthel- 
belt, St Khan, aiiii St. Vlncentwaril off thieves, ' 
Travelllrs. St. Rupiuiel, heeause he assumed tho 
gui'.o of a traveller in order to guide Toblaa front Nineveh 

to ftiges (robit V.). 

Vi.\rNEH8 and ViHErABDS, St Urban. 

ViuGiNS, St. Winifred and St. NleholM, 

Wui.e L\v HIHUT8, St. Boniioca, the sou of awfaedwihdif. 
WlOtlAKERE St Lullll 

Wisa Men, St Cosme, St Damian, and St (Mthartne. 
Wooux)MBBBS and SrAVLEBs, St who was torn 
to pieces by "oombeaof yren.” 

Sakliar, the devil who stolh Soloarton's- 
signet. The tale is that Solomon, when 
he washed, entrasted his aignet^rinff to- 
his favourite concuhine Amina. Sakhtur 
one day assumed the appearance of SoIo~ 
mon, got possession of the rmgi end sat 
on the throne as the king. Daring this 
nsurpaiitm, Solomon became a be^ar, 
but in forty days Sakhar dew away, and 
flung the signet-ring into the sea. It wa»- 
Bwallowod by a fish, the fish was caught 
and solAto Solomon, the ring ww re¬ 
covered, and Sakhar waa thrown into the 
sea of Galilee with a great stone round 
his nock.—Jall&lo'ddin, AI ^amc^ (See 
Fish and thh Kino, p. 336.) 

Sakhrat [iSSr^.raA'], the sacred stone' 
on which mount Kfif rests. Moimt KM' 
is a circular plain, the home of giants sod 
fidries. Any one who possesses a shu^e- 
l^nin of the stone Sakhrat, has the pvwW 
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«| working ttiraoles. Tts colonr is 
emerald, and its reflection gives the blue 
tint to the nky.— Mohammedan Mythology, 

Sa'kda, the ^spenser of rain, one of 
the four gods of the Adites (2 syt.). 

Siydii, tra Inwtad tar ntn; 

W« oftU«d on RaMki for food; 

SlMy did not hanr our pmrei»-th«r eoidd not bear. 

No cloud nvMHred In bearen, 

Ko olehtlr dews nune down. 

Southey, TMatu tfM DatOragtr, t. S4 (1797). 

daughter of Yiswamita 
and a water-nymph, abandoned by her 
parents, and brought up by a hermit. 
One day, king Dushyanta came to the 
Wmitage, and persuaded Sakuntala to 
marry him. In due time a son was 
bom, but Dushyanta left his bride at the 
hermitage. When the boy was six jears 
old, his mother took iiim to the kint;, and 
Dushyanta recngni/ed his wife by a ring 
wbioh he had given her. Sakuntaia was 
now publicly proclaimed queen, and the 
boy (whose name was Bhdrata) became 
the founder of the glorious race of the 
Bhdratas. * 

This story forms the plot of the famous 
drama Sakantala by Kdlidasa, well known 
to us through the translation ot sir W. 
Jones. 

Sakya-Muzii, the founder of Bud¬ 
dhism. Sakya is the family name of 
Siddhartha, and muni means “a rcclube.” 
Buddha (** perfection ’*) is a title given to 
Siddhartha. 

Salaoaoa'bia or Salacacabt, a soup 
8(ud to have been sei;ved at the table of 
ApiOlug. 

Brulte In a mortar pordey aaed, dried pennyal, dried 
itUnt, giQHar, preen coriuulcr, atoned rauiiia hnnev, 
Ttnejiar. OU, and wine Put tbem Into a rnuibitliirii n Uta 
three ortiata of Pycentine bread the Scab of a pullet vcitina 
chcM, mne korneli. cnuimbers, and dried onluiia niuicid 
anuul. ronr coup over tbe wboio, pimlab with miow and 
serm op In the eacahuluin —King, The Art efCookerv 

Sal^aoG (3 syl.) or Salacia, wife of 
Heptane, smd mother of Triton. 

TrltM, who boasts hn high NeptunKn racsk 

Sprang from tiw god by tsalacea embrace. 

CauHMiiBk Jtutad. rU (ISTS). 

Salad Days, dap of green youth, 
while the blooa is still cool. 

[rvtoaa «*nw] my mad dayi# 

. Wban I waa grew in Judgment, cold In Mood, 

l h a h ai p ea r e, Antony and Chapatra, act L k 6 (1608). 

Sal'adin, the soldan of the East. Sir 
'W* Scott introduces him in The I'altsman, 
drst as Sheerkohf emir of Kurdistan, 
and subsequently as Adonbeck el Hakim' 
the physician. 

^Blir.lainauoa> the reputed home ctf 
Witchcraft and devilry in De Lancre’s 
time (1610). 


Salamanca {The Bachelor of), the title 
and hero of a novel by Les^. The 
name of the bachelor is don Cherubim, 
who is placed in all sorts of situatione 
suitable to the author’s vein of satire 
(f704). 

Salamander {A), Frester John, in 
his letter to Manuel Comn^nus emperor 
of Constantinople, describes the sala¬ 
mander as a worm, and says it makes 
cocoons like a ailkwonn. These cocoons, 
being unwound the Indies of the 
palace, are tpun into dresses for the 
imperml women. Tho dresses arc washed 
in flames, and not in water. This, of 
course, is asbestos. 

Sala'nio, a friend to Anthonie and 
Basbanio. — Shakespeare, Merchant of 
1 uiKG (1598). 

Salari'no, a friend to Anthonio and 
B’vssanio. — Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Vcntce (1598). 

Sa'leh. Tlie Thamddites (3 ayl.) 
propost'd that Saleh should, by miracle, 
prove that Jehovah was a God superior to 
their own. Prince Jonda said he would 
believe it, if Saleh made a carnet, big 
with young, come out of a certain rock 
winch he pointed out. SMeh did so, and 
Jonda was converted. 

(The Ih.imuditcB were idolators, and 
S.ili h the prophet was sent to bring them 
b.ick to the worshm of Jehovah.) 

Saleh’s Camel, The camel thus miracu¬ 
lously produced, used to go about the 
town, crying aloud, “ Ho! evey one that 
uanteth milk, let him come, and 1 will 
give it liiin."—Sale, Al Koran, vii. notes, 
(bee IsMwth Iv. 1.) 

Si'leh, son of Faras'chd (3 syl,) qneen 
of a powerful undcr-sea empire. His 
sister was Gulna'rS (8 syl,) empress of 
Persia. Saleh asked the king of Saman- 
dal, another under-sea emperor, to give his 
daughter Gianha'rS in mama^ to princo 
Beder, son of GulnarO; but the proud, 
passionate despot ordered the prince’s 
head to be cut off for sndi piesumptuoos 
insolence. However, Saleh made his 
escape, invaded Samaudal, took the king 
pribouer, and the marriage between Beder 
and the princess GiauharS was duly cele¬ 
brated. — Arabian Ntghis Beder and 
Giauhard”). 

Ba'lem, a yiMng sei^b, one of the 
two tutelar angels of the Yir^ Muy and 
of John the Divine, ** for had ^vea 
to John two tnt^ antsem* the dun Alt' 
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whom was Baph'ael, one of fhe most 
ex&ltod ser^hs of title hierarchy of 
heaven." <«-~Klopstock, The Mesmh, uu 
(1748). 

SaVemal, the presen er in siehncis, 
one of the four gods of the Adites (2 
«vL) —D’ilcrbclot, BMutlieQuo Otieniale 

( 1647 ). 

Salem' or Baler'no, m Ttily, ccle- 
htated for its school of medicine. 

Even the <1 Ktora of s«l^rn , 

Send mo l ick w rd O ry rnn di corn 
lio cure f >r A mtlad) like tl is 

Lon^iUow 2Aa t/cyrn 1 {1851) 

Sallan Franks. So cilk 1 from the 
Ishia or Yssd, m llclHnd lh< \ m rt •» 
brai^htif the Sioambn, henre \ih( n Clovis 
was bapti/cd at llhcinii, the old pnlatc 
addressed him as “bignmbn in, ind said 
that “he must htmefr tih Mt at nought 
what he had hitherto nrrshipptd, and 
worship what ho had hitherto set at 
nought." 

Salisbury {Earl o/), William Long- 
sword, nituril son of 11cnr> IT mid 
Jane Clifford, “ Ihe Fur Rosnmond 
—Sbatespcarc, Kmj John (HO*!), sir 
W. Scoltj The Talutman (tune, Richard 
I.). 

Sallust of France (nie). Cesar 
Vichard (1639-16'J2) was so called by 
Voltaire. 

Sal'macis, softness, effeminacy. 
Salmltcis is a fountain of Cana, near 
Habcamassus, which rendered soft and 
efferaina^ those who bathed theicin. 

Bwiwth the woman <i an I iSe water « hia^ 

Thy moM IlniVs tneltoI liil > Sii i n i> * 

Ana idl the boy tin th . fttue 1 mto ughg. 

bw nbuiiie JiermipltrodUtu 

SaltQigondin or “Salmjgondin,” a 
lordship of Dipsody, gi\ cn by Pantag'rucl 
to Panurge (2 syl.). Alcofiibas, who had 
resided six months m the gi mt s mouth 
Without his knowing it, wob m idecastellan 
of the castle —Rabelais, Tantag'ruel. u. 
82; m. 2 (1633 45). 

The lordeilp of SalmygoniUn ma wwrih 87 million 
roumh tiwlliig per annum in certitn rent and an 
Mutual rnenua for tocuato and porivliiklm yaryuig Ikom 
JjM 387 la 13 RitUioM in a ^ood )i ir when the oxj urte it 
' U«uUi and periwinkles weie Sourish ng Fanur.e hjw 
•rer. couUi not make the two amis meet At the close of 
“liM than fourteen dim ha hat forestaVod thrbe yean 
Tttit aod iwfanua and tiad to apply to Pantomuel to tuy 
Jiia 44^—/’^apniW, liL S 

Balmo'neus (3 avi ), king of Ehs, 
wiihiilig to be thonMt a god, used to 
iidltate tibtiader and lightning by driving 
hii iduolbt over a brazen bndge, and 
daitiag btuAuig torches on every ^de. 


He was killed by lightning for his 
piety and folly. 

Balmonaofl who while he hb rarroach diwa 
Ovw the braam bridge of Ella itreaffl, 

And did with artiSil il thunder braia 
JoTC> till ha pierced him with a Ugblnlns beam 
Lord Brooke Traattt* on Jfauaivht* tL 

It wai to be the Utenry Salmonaut of tbo poIUlod 
Jupiter -—Lord J ytton 

Sa'lo, a rivulet now called Zalon^ near 
Bilbilis, in Celtibcna. Ihis nver is so 
exceedingly cold that the Spaniards need 
to plunge their swords into it whilrthey* 
wero hot from tlie furge. The best 
Spanish blades owe tbeir stubbom temper 
to the tcy coldness of this brook, 

Smvn Blit Urn oi tlmam metallo 
ht ferru riaham suo w nai U>in 
tjuam SuLtu teiiui a«d inqiiKto 
Amiorum Sato tomi erat r ambit 

Maitlal Ajngmmmata 

Pncrlpoa hta qnidem OrrI matuia ted aqua Ipaa ferro 
yi leiitior, qiiipe tempciamonto ajus femiin acrlut 
r I litur nee ullum ap id eoi telum probatur quod non 
nut In n IbiU flnvlo aut 01 ilyl e tingatun Unde etlam 
11 ilybta fluvll hiijus fimilml a]; eJIati ferroque enterla 
trictaie dlcuutur —Justin. IfiUona Fhaippton, ally 

Salome and the Baptist. When 
Salomd delivered the head of John the 
Bafitist to her mother, Hcrodiaa pulled 
out the tongue and stabbed it with her 
bodkin. 

When the head of Cicero was delivered 
to Marc Antony, liis wife Fulvia pulled 
out the ton^e and stabbed it repeatedly 
with her bodkin. * 

Salopia, Shropshire. 

A Imirnd Oolopti 1 that with ymlal prldo 
Eyes bei bnuht form in Severn i aiiiblentvan t 

Eaiiipd lor her loyal caree In perili trli>d. 

Her daughtera lovely and her etripUnsi bravo 
bbenstone JAe Sekoolmietreai (178S) 

Salsabil, a fountain of paradise, ihe 
water of which is called Z^jebil. The 
word Salsabil means “that whu^ goes 
pleasantly down the throat;” and Zen- 
jcbil means “ ginger " (which the Arabs 
mix with the ater that they drmk). 

flod ahaU reward the rlghteona with a garden and tlllc 
Ramieiite Tliey shall repose on euiKbet They eluill ate 
there neither mn nor moon the fruit thereof ihall 

hang low so ns to be euilv ^herrd The bottles dial! be 
silver (.hlniiig like glass andtbe wine shall bo mlved with 
the water /enjebll a fountain in puradlM named SaiiabU, 
—Sales Aordn bavl 

Salt^Biver (To rwo ttjp), to go 
against we stream, to solfor a political 
defeat. 

There Is a email stream called the Salt Khrer fat Sen* 
tncky noted fir its tortuous course and numerous but. 
The phraM is applied to one who has the task of propeUlnS 
the boatup the stream but In political slaog fail qppUM 
to those srbo ate rowed up Inman 

Salvage Knight {Tha). dr A^* 
thegal, called Art%al from hk. if. B* 
The hero of bk. v. (/ustititf).—Speiisei)i 
Fabry Qwbn (1586). 
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Salva'tor Bosa {The UnqlishV John 
Hamilton Mortimer (1741-1779). 

Salvatc^re (4 hyU)t Salva'tor Rosa, 
on Italian painter, tt^^<;ially noted for 
his scenes of brigands, etjb. (1615-107.')). 

But, «Ver «nd luion, to MXittie jOMir vi^on. 
Fatigued wltli t>i«ea Urnditw glorlea, 

Xliete roae a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, 

Or vdder group of Mvnge SalTBtor 8 ’<i 

B>roi)t Don Juan, xili 71 {181:4). 

Sa^. a gentleman, the friend of 
ttFrasiisW.—l^aumont and Fletcher, 
ilfons. Thomas (1619). 

Shm, one of the Know-Nolhin!'-. or 
INaUre American party. One of ‘•L'ntlo 
Sam’s ” sons. 

Sam {Dicky) ^ a Liverpool man. 

/San* {Uncle)i Uie United States of 
North America, or rather the go\cimn(nt 
of the states nergonilied. So edited Innn 
Samuel Wmon, uncle of libcm/ir 
Wilson. EbencKer was inspect or of 
Elbert Anderson’s store on tlic Ilud^ion, 
and Samuel superintended the t\orkiiicn. 
The stores were marked E*A. U\S. 
(“Elbert Anderson, United Slatc'i”), but 
the workmen mbi&tcd tliat U'S. ‘>tood 
for “ Uncle Sam.”—Mr. Frost. 

Saan Silverquill, one of the 

S risoners at Portanferry.—Sir W. Scott, 
tty Iktannering (time, George II.). 

Sam Weller, servant of Mr, Pick¬ 
wick. The impersonation of iho shrew d- 
neas, ouaint humour, and best qualities 
of cocknev low life.—C. Dickens, The 
Ftckwick Fapers (1836). 

Sa'mael (3 syf.), the prince of 
demons, who^ in the ^se of a serpent, 
tempted Eve in paradise. (See Samikc.) 

S9mailda>I, the largest and most 
powerful of the under-sea empire*?. Tlir* 
inhabitants of these empires live under 
water without being wetted; transport 
themselves instantaneously from place 
to place; can live on our earth or in (he 
Island of the Moon; are great sorcerers; 
apd speak the lan^age of “Solomon’s 
seal.’*—Aro&tan iVwMtg (‘ ‘ Bedcr and Giau- 
harS”). 


posslblu ; It U limply to ranlca the elrk pmoa meS 
of the •pplo.—itruMan JUghti ("Ahmed iW Fatir 
Bauon "). 

Sam'benites [Sam'.be,neetg\ persons 
dressed in the sambcnltOf a yellow coat 
without sleeves, having devils painted 
on it. The sambenito was worn by 
“ heretics " on tiieir way to execution. 

And blow ui up i' the open street*, 

DUguiaed in ruiups, Ulce MimbeiiiiM. 

a Butler, JiuiUbrJ*, uL 3 (1S7B). 

Sambo, an}*- male of the negro race. 

Nordip lins shown inch cipibilities of adapbihon to 
Tarylng wil md i iruimnanu i as the negro Alike to 
(him the snow 1 »(t iiiiida the rocliy laiHl of New Eng¬ 
land or till gorgious iJiofusijn of the Southern Stut««, 
haiitbo and (Jufl'f.y expand under them all—H. Beeclifi 
bUiwo 

Sam’eri (A/), the proselyte who 
cast tlie gulden calf at the bidding of 
Aaron. After he tiad made it, he took 
up home dust on wtuch Gabriel’s horse 
had h('t its ket, thicw it into the calf’s 
moiilti, and immedialcly the calf became 
aniin.atcd and began to low. A1 Bei- 
d.twi sa>s that At baiiieri was not really 
a prop( r name, but that the real name of 
tlio aitiiu cr tvas Muaa ebn Dhafar. Sel- 
den ‘.JUS At .Saineri means “the keeper,” 
and that Aaron was so called, because he 
was flic Kajkr or “guardian of the 
poopl(^”- .Seldcn, J)c Viis SynSy i, 4 (see 
Ai Aotdn, II. notes). 

Sa'mian {2'he Zonf-Haired) 
goris or Biidda Gbooioos, a native, ex 
baiuiti) (sixth centuiy n.u.). 

Samiaii He'ra. 1 lera or Herd, Vife 
of /eus, was bom at Samos. She'wfw 
worshipped in Egjpt as welj es iSt' 
Greece. 

Samian lietter (7^), the letter Tt, 
used by Pytliagoras as an emblem of the 
patli of virtue and of vice. Virtue is 
like the stem of the letter. Once deviated 
from, the further the lines are extended 
the widei the divergence becomes. 

When roaeon, doubtful, like the Semlan tetter. 

Pototo him two ways, the narrower the better. 

Pope. Tko Oururiod, k. (1743). 

£t tlbl quiB Samioa dtOuxtt Utua ramoe. 

PeniQs, SMIret. 

Samian Sa^e (TAe), Pythagoras, 
bom at Samos (sixth century b.o.}. 


Samarcand Apple, a perfect 

S bsaeea of all ‘diseases. It was bought 
^ > prince Ahmed, and was instrumental 
in restoring Nonroun'nihar to perfect 
h^tt t, although at the very point of 
dtinttu 


ta tut, dr, tliera |g bo 

tesowia whaOierrow. 
awied; tHitttiMu' 


dbeOM, taowerer patnfiil or 
or Btty otoei 
0001 and dMt; in thaeailMt 


Tb enough 

In this late age. edventuroui to bavo tooebod 
Light on tbo mimben of the Snmion f 


Samias'a, a seraph, in love with 
Aholiba'mah the gjanddaughter of Cain. 
'When the Flood came, the seraph carried 
o£( his ihaamorata to another rplsnet.-«> 
Bjnron, Semm aad JEarth (ISt^). 
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Sa^miel, the Bla<^ Hantsman of the 
Wolfe Qlen, who gave to Der Frcischiitz 
seven boUs, six of which were to hit 
whfttevex the morkBinan aimed at, bat 
tihe seventiii was to be at the disposal of 
Samiel. (See Samabi..)—^W ober, Ikr 
FreUcMiz (libretto by Kind, 1822). 

Saxnidl Wind (27(c), the simoom. 

BumlsE and bo<kiUnng as thp SanilcI wlnil, 

T. Mmoiv, Lalta AooilA, 1. 

Samient, the female ambassador ol 

a aeon Morcilla to qncen Adioia (wife of 
[le soldan). Adicia treated her with 
great contumely, thrust hoc out o£ doors, 
and induced two knights to insult her; 
but nr Artcgal, coming up, drove at one 
of tbe unmannerly knights with such 
fury as to knock him irom his horse and 
break liis neck,—Spen&cr, Fmru Qaccn. 
V. n69fl). 

(This refers to the treatment of the 
deputies sent hy tho states of Holland to 
Spain for the redress of grieviinoos. 
Philip (“the soldan”) detained the 
deputies as prisoners, disregarding the 
sacred rights of their oflice ns ombas- 
V^ors.) 

Sanx'ite (2 Sijl.), a very rich silk, 
sonictiincs interwoven with gold or silver 
thread. 

. aiiann 

SoM up (h>m the ho'iuui oC tho lahe, 

Clothed In white uioute 

TtiiiioauD, MoHe d!Artymr (IbSS). 

SaiXl'ina, the demoniac that John 
“the Beloved” could not cxorci^>e. Jej,us, 
coming from the Mount of Olives, ro- 
huked Satan^ who quitted “ the possessed," 
and leftiftmin liisright mind.—Klopstock, 
Ttw Mesiiah, ii. (1718), 

Ssiin'ood Shore {27ie). Samolh'da is 
a province of MuseSvy, contiguous to the 
Frozen 8ea. 

^ Now, fitiin Uie norrtt 
Of Konintlm^ end Uio bnnKicd kIudo, . . . 

Benw and CnUds . rcnij the woods and it a- upturn, 

Milton, I'araiUtr Loft, ^ bl)3 (1W>3) 

SampsoUt one of Capulet’s servantp. 
—Shakespeare, Ifonieo and Juliet (1597). 

Soatnp'son, a foolish advocate, kinbman 
of judge Veriaipo (2 Beaumont 

and Fletcher, Tlie JAUle Ihnch Jjawijer 
(1647). 

Stifiipson or Abel Sampson, 

tutor to Harry Bertram son of the la^ of 
FSlaugowan. One of the best creations 
of romaooe. His fagpurite exclamation 
is *‘Frodigiousr' Dominie Sampson is 
very learned, simple, and green. Sir 
Wruteir deeciiW him as “a poor, modest, 


humble scholar, who had won bis way 
through the classics, but fallen to the lee* 
ward in the voyiwe of life.”—-Sir W; 
Scott, Chiy Manner^ (time, Oeorge IL). 

Bto appearance purttoiUcol. Ragged Mock dotbta; Uno 
worsted atocldnos, pewter-heeded long cone,—ffwir ifan- 
tunnff (drainatued), i, a 

Sampson (George), a friend of tho 
Wilfer family. He adored Bella Wilfer, 
but married her youngest sister Lavinia. 
—C. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend (1864). 

Samson {The British), Thomas Top- 
ham (1710-1749). 

Samson Agonistes (4 si/l.)^ “ Sam¬ 
son tho Combatant,” a sacred drama by 
IVtilton, showing Samson blinded and 
bound, but triumphant over his enemies, 
who Sent for him to make sport by feats 
of strength on the feast of Do^on. 
Having amused the multitude for a tmie, 
he was allowed to rest awhile i^ainst 
the “ grand stand,” and, twining his arms 
round two of tho hupporting pillars, he 
pulled the whole edifice down, and died 
himself in the general devastation (1632). 

Samson’s Crown, an achievement 
otgKat renown, winch costs the life of 
the doer thereof, Samson’s greatest ex¬ 
ploit was pulling down the “grand 
stand” occupied by the chief magnates 
of Philistia at tho feast of flagon. By 
this deed, “he slew at his dcatli more than 
\al[\ they which ho slew in his life.”-— 
Judges xvi, 30. 

And h^ Mlf-mln leck ft Samion’<< crown. 
l/)r4 Brooke, /tigituluon ujion fame, ac. (Ifi&l-USS). 

San Ben'ito, a short liuen dress, 
with demons jiainted on it, worn by per¬ 
sons condemn^ by the Inquisition. 

For tome Um* tlie “traitor Newnum” wnv solemnly 
parjulod m inqnldtorlal tenlto Moio tho enhgbtoiiea 
pubbe.—E. Yateo, CetoMtint, xxiL 

San Bids (Gonfedi), father of Yalen- 
ti'na. During the Bartholomew sla^hto, 
his daughter and her husband (Iboul) 
were both shot by a party of musketews, 
under the count’s command.—Meyerbeer, 
Les Huguenots (opera, 1836). 

Sancha, dauf^hter of Garcias king of 
Navarre, and wife of Fcman GoiMales 
of Castile. Sancha twice saved the life 
of her husband: when he was cast into 
a dungeon by some personal enemies who 
waylaid him, she liberated him by bribing 
the jailer; and when he was incarcerated 
at L^n, she effected hisescape bychaaging 
clothes with him. 

The countess of Nithsdsle effected the 
escape of her husband from the Tower, in 
171^ by changing clothes with him. 
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The coantess de Lavtilctte, in IBIS, 
iiberated her husband, under sentence of 
death, in the same way; but the terror she 
suffered so affected her nerrous system 
that she lost her senses, and never 'aflcr- 
vrarde recovered them. 

San'ohea IX. of Castile was killed at 
the battle of Zamo'ra, 1065. 

It was wlien linve king Sanchez 
Wm before /Ainora shun. 

Loiiatellow, Tha Challenge, 

Sianolli'ca, eldest daughter of Sancho 
and Teresa Panza.—Cervantes, J)flti 
Quixote (1606-15). 

Sancho (fJon), a rich old bean, uncle 
to Victoria, “lie affects the inisdc- 
nicanours of n youth, hides his baldness 
with amber locks, and complains of tooth¬ 
ache, to make people believe that liw teeth 
lire not false ones.” Don SanrJio “ loves 
in the style of Eodcrigo 1.”—Airs. Cowley, 
A Bold Stroke for a JBmhcvnd (1782). 

Sancho Panza, the 's(|uire of don 
Quixote. A short, pot-bellied jicasaiit, 
with plenty of .shrewdness and goori 
common sense. Jfc rode upon an ass 
which he dearly loved, and was noted for 
his proverbs. 

mncho Panza's Ttsf, Dapple. 

Sancho Pmiza's hland -City, Daiataria, 
where he was for a time governor. 

Sanofio Puma's Teresa (Ca'ieajo' 
(pt. II. i. 6) ; Alaria or Alary I Untierez' 
(pt. II. iv. 7) ; Dame Juana fGulicrez’ 
(pt. 1. i. 7) ; and Joan (pt. I. iv. 21).-- 
(^rvantes, I>on Quixote (1005-15). 

*#* The model painting of Sancho 
Panza is by Leslie ; it is called Sancho 
and the Dnehess.” 

Sanchoni'athonoT Sanciioni vtiio, 
Nine boohs ascribed to this autlnirwerc 
published at Bremen in 1B:J7. The 
original was said to have been discovered 
in the convent of St. Maria de Mcrinhao, 
by colonel Pereira, a Portuguese; but it 
was soon ascertained that no such convent^ 
existed, that there was no colonel of the' 
name of Pereira in tlie Portuguese service, 
and that the paper bore the wnler-marh 
of the OznabrOck paper-mills. (See Im- 
irosToRa, Litzbary.) 

8wot«Cyr {Hugh d<?), the seneschal 
of king Rcn^, at Aix.—Sir W, Scott, 
Atwie 0 / Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Swioy IDiamond (The) weighs 53J 
and belonged to Charles “the 
Bold of Burgundy. It was bought, in 
H96, by Emmanuel of Portugal, and was 
ioldt in loSO, by don Antonio to the eioar 


do Sancy, inwhosefamib-it remained foi 
a century. Tho siour deposited it witJi 
Henri tv. as a security for aloan of money) 
The servant entrusted with it, bein^ 
attacked by robbers, swallowed it, ana 
being murdered, the diamond was re 
covered by Nicholas do llarlay. We 
next hear of it in tlie possession of 
James IT. of England, who carried it with 
iiim in his flight, in 1CB8. Louis XIV. 
bought it of him for £25,000. It was 
sold in Uic Revolution; Napoleon 1. rc- 
boiighi it; in 1825 it was sold to Paul 
Demidoff for £80,000. The prince sold 
it, in 1830, to At. Levrat, administrator of 
tlio Alining Society ; but as Levrat failed 
in his engagement, tlic diamond became, 
in 1832, the subject of a lawsuit, which 
was given in favour of the prince. Wb 
next hear of it in Bombay; in 1867 it 
was Iransniitted to England by the Arm 
of Korbes ami Go. ; in 1873 it formed part 
of “ thccrown necklace,” worn by Mary of 
S ichsen Altcnburg on her marriage with 
Albert of Prussia; in 1876, in the in¬ 
vestiture of the SUr of India by the 
prince of Wales, iu ralcutta, Dr. W. II. 
Ibiocoll tolls us it was worn as a pendant 
by the maharajali of Puttiala. 

iStrouter, in his book of PreciMa 
Stones and (iems, 120 (1877), tells us it 
In'ioiigs to the czar of Russia, but if Dr* 
Russell is correct, it must have been sold 
to the malinrajab. 

Band (George). Her birth name wag 
Amautine Lueile Aurore Dupin, after- 
waids liudcvant (1801-1877). 

Sand-Bag. Only knights were al- 
low<‘d to JigTit with lancc aud*sword; 
niesner men used an ebon staff, to one end 
(‘f rthich was fastened a sand-bag. 

tijIU inouer-biifi, as bold 
A^ I lit II with Mnd-bBe<i did of otd. 

a Burler, UvdUrrtu (16SS-7^ 

San'dabar, an Arabian writer, about 
a ccuturj' before the CTaristian era, lamomi 
for his Parables, 

It rumoured be ronld wf 

Xbe Parablet of Bandzber. 

Longfellow, Tkg IKa^ifde Inn (prehida, ISni. 

Sanden, the great palace of king Lion, 
in the beast-epic of Reynard the Fox 
(1498). 

Sandford (Earry)^ the companion of 
Tommy Alcrton.—Thomas Day, Bi»tary 
of Sandford and Merton (1783-9). 

San'glaziiore (8 syl.). the sword of 
Braggadochio.—Sp^peer, imry Queen, iii* 
(1690). 

SaxLgliev (Bir), » kni|^twho insisted 
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on changing wives with a sqnirc, and 
when the lady objected, he cut off her 
head, and rode off with the squire’s wife. 
Being brought before air ArtPRa], sir 
Sanglier insisted that the living lady 
was xiia wife, and that the dead woman 
WM the squire’s wife. Sir Artegal com¬ 
manded that the liviug and dead women 
riioald both be cut in twain, and half of 
each be given to the two litigants. To 
tWs sir Sanglier gladly assented; but 
the squire objected, d- edaring it would be 
far better to give tho lady to the knight 
than that she should .sutler death. On 
this, sir Artegal pronounced tlie living 
woman to be the ^quire’s wife, and the 
dead one to be the kniglitV.—Spenser, 
IhSrj/ Qtiem, v. I (LOyfl). 

(“Sir Sanglier” is meant for Sb.an 
O’Neil, leader of the Irish in.suig<‘nl.s in 
1667. Of course, this judgment is bor¬ 
rowed from that of Solomon, 1 A'ljw/s 
iii. 16-27.) 

Sanglier des Ardennes, Guil- 
laame de la Marck (t446-ll8.'>). 

Sangraal, Sanegreal, etc., gene¬ 
rally said to be the holy plate from wliieh 
Christ ate at the Last Supper, brought to 
England by Joseph of Arimathy. Svhnt- 
ever it was, it aiJ])oared to king Arthur 
and his 150 knigh*s of tlic Round 'Fable, 
but suddenly vanished, and all the knights 
vowed they would go in quest thereof. 
Only three, sir Bors, sir Percivale, and 
fair tialahad, found it, and only sir Gala- 
had touched it, but he soon died, and 
was home by angels up into heaven. 
'Fhr saifgraal of Arthurian romance is 
“the dibU” containing Christ transub¬ 
stantiated by the saerainont of the lilass, 
and made visible to the bodily eye of man. 
This will appear quite eb\i(nis to the 
reader by tlie following extracts:—■ 

Then anon Uip} neurd c-u king ami (ijliiKuf thunder. 

. • a In tho inicUt of tlie bliu>t oiitcrcii a nuiilicnni mure 
vletu by wven ttaney than the day, and all they nere 
allShted of the grore of tho Holy Ulne.!. , llten there 
entered Into the liaU Uia Holy (Srale rorertil with white 
aMidte, hilt there vaa none that tould see ll. nor who 
here It, hut tlie whole bull was full flik-il with good 
odours, end every kiiiglit hod sueh meat and (hink ns he 
best hived In the world, and when the lluly Urnle had 
been homo througli the hall, then tho holy vessel di-|,urti)d 
Mtddeuly, and they wist not where it lieuiiun.—Ch M 

Then looked they and saw a iimn oume out of (he holy 
venel, that bM) all the signs of the painloii of Christ, and 
be wdd . . . "This isUie holy disbtfrhereln I ate tlie lamb 
OH ShM-Thunday. and now hast tfahu seen it . . yet hast 
thmi sot seen tt so openly as tlioii shalt see It in the city 
wf Untras. . therefore Uiou most go bmue and bear 
wiUi tbae this holy vessel, tor this night It sliall depart 
CKm the realm of Logris . . . and take wUh thee , . . 
' Mr Panivalt mmI sir 6i^'’~Ch. lOl. 

So dmrMI Mr OMohad. aM sir Pereirale and sir Bon 
with hua And so thqr ttde tbreedays, and caine to a 
ilMr, ud Ihund 4 ship . . and when on bonnl, they 
tomid la tto midst the taUs of stiver and the SanrgreaU 
corsMdvnhMt iMurila .. • TlwasiraMMuul i^hhn 


down and slept , . . and when he woke ... ha saw tho 
city of Ssrras (di. KM). ... At the year's end, ... bo 
saw before him the holy vessel, and a man kueelliu upon 
h(s knees in the likeneis of the bishop, wbicb bao about 
him a great fellowship of angels, as U bad lieen Christ 
Himself . . and when he came to the wdierlog of tho 
Maw, and liad dune, nnon be called sir Galahad, and said 
unto him, “Come forth, . . . and thou shalt see, that 
which thou host much desired to see " . . . and he Wieliil 
spiritual things . . . (rh 10-t).—Sir T. MMoiy, SUtorv tf 
PrttiM Arthur, ill. 35,101, IW 0470). 

The earliest story of the holy graal 
was inverse (A.n. 1100), author unknown. 

Clircftien de Troyes has a romance in 
eight-svllable verse on the same subject 
(1170).' 

Guioi’s tale of Titurcl founder of 
Graal-burg, and Tar',ical prince thereof 
belongs to tlie twelfUi century. 

Wolfram von Esehcnbach, a minne¬ 
singer, took Guiot’s tale as (lie foundation 
of his poem (thirteenth century). 

In Tiiurei the Yuutiger tho subject is 
very fally treated. 

Sir T. Malory (in pt. iii. of tho JTistorif 
of Prince Arthur, translated in 1470 from 
the French) treats the subject in prose 
very fully. 

It. S. llawker has a poem on the iSUn- 
graai, but it was never completed. 

'Tennyson has an idyll called 27ic Hohj 
QraU (1858). 

Boisserec published, in 1834, at Munich, 
a work On the Description of the Tmph 
of the Iloiy Graal. , 

Sangra'do (Doctor), of Valladolid, 
This is the “ fiagredo ” of Kspind’s ro¬ 
mance called Marcos de Obregon. “ The 
doctor was a tall, meagre, pale man, who 
had kept the shears of (Jlotho employed for 
forty years at least. He had a very solemn 
appearance, weighed his discourse, and 
used ‘great pomp of words.’ flis reason¬ 
ings were geometric.ai, and his opinions 
his own.” Dr. Sangrado considered that 
blood was not needful for life, and that 
hot water could not be administered too 
lentifully into the system. Gil Bias 
ecame his servant and pupil, and was 
allowed to drink any quantity of water, 
but to eat only sparingly of beans, peas, 
and stewed apples. 

Other phyiiebiiK muke the henling art cotnlit fa tbs 
knowledge of 4 tliousiind dlfTvreiit tciencei, but I go a 
ehortur wny to work. «iid 8 p»rn Uie trouble of etudyiag 
phumiury, gniitaniy, botany, and phytic. Know, then, 
that all which b required la to bleed the patient* ooplottdTt 
and make them drink warm water.^Latage, 6 <l 2110*70. 

2 (1715). 

Dr. Hancock prescribed cold water and 
stewed prunes. 

Dr. Rezio of Barataria allowed Sancho 
Panza to eat “a few wafers and a thin 
slice or two of quince.”—Cenrantea* Do» 
(Jttwote, II. iii. 10 <1616), “ ’ 
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Saxi^ak-Slierif, tlie banner of Ala- 
liomet. (Sec p. 693.) 

Sansar, the icy vrind of death, kept 
in the deepest entrails of the earth, called 
in 'Z%ato6a “ Sarsar.” 

8b» p«U3«a br (ni<id desoents known only to Kbib, . . . 
lad tbua penetrate Ute very entrails o( Uie onrth, where 
broatbea tiM Sanear or icy wind of death.—W. Ueckford. 
ratMb (irM). 

Sansculottes (3 sf/Q, a low, rilt-mff 
party in the great French Rovolntion, so 
shabby in dross that they were lermod 
“the trouser-less.” The cuiottc is the 
breeches, called brack by the ancient 
Gauls, and huKts-de-c/ums$cs in the reign 
of Charles IX. 

Sansculottism, red republicanism, 
or the revolutionary platform of the Sans¬ 
culottes. 

Tbo Auko of Bnmswirk, nt the bead of a htee nmiy, 
Infndod Friinrc to icsturo ’Louis XVI. to tho throiip. niiJ 
seta luKitimac} fniin tlio sjL(illcf;ioiM hands of buismlot- 
tuin.—G. U. Lewes, Story <tf Mi the'h Lt/e. 

Literary Sansculottism., literature of a 
low character, like that of the “ MinerVa 
Press,” the “Leipsic Fair,” “Hollywell 
Street,” “ Grub Street,” and so on. 

Sansfoy, a “faithles'^ Sarnecn,’’ who 
attacked the Red Cross Knight, but •it as 
alain by him. “ lie cared for noitber 
Godmor man.” Sansfoy personifles in¬ 
fidelity. 

Saiwfny, full large of limb and every Joint 
Uo was. and can d not for God nr innii a point 

Sponger, Fiury <lueen, 1. i (jri!)0). 

San^oy, brother of Sansfoy. When 
lie came to the court of Lucift^ra, he 
noticed the shield of Sansfoy on the arm 
of the Red Cross Knight, and his nige 
was so great that ho was •with diftieulty 
restrained from running on tlie clinmpion 
there and then, but Lucifera bade him 
defer the combat to the following day. 
Next day, the fight began, but ju.'t as (be 
Red Gross Knight was about to deal his 
adversary a death-blow, Sansjoy was 
enveloped in a thick cloud, and curried 
ofi in the chariot of Night to the infernal 
regions, where i£acula|)ju3 healed him ul 
his wounds.—Spenser, Faery Queen, i, 4, 

(The reader will doubtless call to mind 
tjje combat of Menalftos and Paris, and 
rtmember how flie Trojan was invested 
in a cloud and carried off by Venus under 
circumstances. — Uomeri 
«i.) 

(“si^rsWiibn”), the brother 
■M Sansfoy and Sansjoy. He carried off' 
una to ttie wilderness, but when the 


fauns and satyrs came to her rescue, he 
saved himself by flight. 

The meaning of this allegory is 
this: Una (truth), separated from St. 
George (holiness), is deceived by Hypo¬ 
crisy; and immediately truth 30108 
hypocrisy, it is carried away by supersti¬ 
tion. Spenser says the “simplicity of 
truth” abides with the common people, 
especially of tlie rural districts, after 
it IS lost to towns and tho luxurious 
great. Tho historical reference is to 
queen Mary, in whose reign Una (t/tc 
Itejynnation) was carried captive, and 
religion, being mixed up with liypocrisy, 
degenerated into superstition, but the 
rural population adhered to the simplicity 
of the protc.stant faith.—Spenser, FaSry 
Queen, i. 2 (l.>!)0). 

Bansonetto, a Christian regent of 
Mecca, vicegerent of Charlemagne 
Ariosto, Orlando Farioso (1516). 

Sansuonna^ now Saragossa. 

Santa Casa, the house occupied by 
the Virgin Mary at her conception, and 
reiniived, in 1201, fromUalilcc to Loretto. 

Santa lOaus (1 syl.), tho Dutch 
name of St. Nicholas, the patron saint 
of boys. 

fn rimdcn ind IIolLird, tl o rhildrcn put eat tholr 
•bnp or sUiLkiiie on (.’'liiistinas K\e, In the ronftflviu'e Ibat 
•Niiiiti Kl.uii or Kncclit Clulm (.u tbey lall him) will put 
in a luizo lor Kuud conduct licloie morning.—^Yunge. 

Santiago [&nt.yah'.go], the war- 
cry of Sp.iin; adopted because St. James 
(.iint htyo) rendered, according to tradi¬ 
tion, bigual scrv'icc to a Christidb king of 
S]>ain in a battle against the Moors. 

Santiago for Spain. This saint 
was James, son of Aebcdce, brother of 
John, lie was beheaded, and caught his 
head in his hands as it fcli. The Jctvs 
•were astonished, but when they touched 
the body they found it so cold that their 
hfinds and arras were jiaralyzcd.—Fran¬ 
cisco Xavier, Affalcs de Galicia (1733). 

Santiayds flead. When Santiago went 
to Spain in his marble ship, he nad no 
head on his body. The [mssage took 
seven days, and the ship was steered by 
the “prcsidiSK hand of Providence.”— 
Espaffa Sayrada, xx. 6, 

mntiago luid txoo heads. One of his 
heads is at Braga, and one at Cumpe- 
Stella. 

*** John thb Bli^tist had half a dozen 
heads at the least, and os many bodieif 
all capable of working minmJes. 

Santktyo leads the armm of ^paSn*. 
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Tbuty>€i 0 ht instances of the interference 
of this ssut ore graved sot down os facts 
in ihn Chrimtcles of Oalidcif and this 
snperadded: “These instances are well 
known, hot I hold it for certain that the 
appliances of Santiago in onr victorious 
annies have been mu^ more numerous, 
and in fact tliai every victory obtained 
by the Spaniards has been really achieved 
bv this great captain.” Once, when the 
nder on the while horse was nsked in 
battle who he was, he distinctly made 
answer, “Tam the soldier of the King ol 
kings, and my name is Jainc 4 .’’—Don 
Miguel £rce Oimenez, ^Innas i Tnunfos 
del Jieino de Oulicta, GIS U. 

The true name of this Miint n j T u ooo. . Wo hn^ o 
flnt duxtened Santo Jaiolio iiitu M/ifo /ar'o, Wi* 
dipped It Mptln Into Ibint Jaio, .md 1>y ih in^inR tLo J 
Into / and liie a into 3 , tvo git 'ant lajo In hoiisctn Id 
Dunet we convert Ineo into /; moo or tnago, vihu h no 
eofton Into Diego. — Anibro»o do MordM, cnroMiv t 
OMeral da Elpatki, ix. 7, sk t S 

SantoilB. a body of religioiubts, aUo 
called AbdaiSy who jirclended to bo in¬ 
spired with the inostenthubiablic raptures 
01 divine love. They were regaided liy 
the vulgar as saints.—OJearius, JiaoeU-- 
Khreibtinc;, i. 971 (t«J17). 

He diverted himsolf with tlio numliei of nknder:, 
eentone. end dmioe* vrlio wuro lontlnind'} roinltiri luid 
going, blit e'lpt'ri illi eith tlio Kiahmms, luiuirs, aiil 
other onthukli ts wlio hiid tmt tiled Iruiii Die btart of 
India, and bultcd on Uielr w.iy niUt Uit luiu —Ikckfuid, 
r<UA<Jt (1764). 

Sapphi'ra, a female Imr. -.lc ,/6 v. 1 . 

She It called tlio tilloge baiiptiirn —i labbt 

Sappho (The Jln.jfibh), Mrs. Mary 
D. liobinson (1758-1800). 

Sapphm (The French)., Mdllo. Scuderi 
(1607-1701). 

Sappho (Hie Scotch), Catherine Cock- 
bum (1679-17'19). 

Sappho of Toulouse, (Tomence 
Isaare (2 si/l.), who instillaed, in 1490, 
T,es Jmx Floraui, She is the authoress 
of a beautiful Ode to Spring (1103-1513). 

Sapskull, a raw Yorkshire tike, son 
of squire Sapskull of Sapskull UaU. 
Sir Penurious Muckwunn wishes him to 
marry his niece and ward Atbella, hut as 
Arbella loves Gaylove a young barribter, 
the tike is nlayed upon thus; Gayluve 
agsumes to be Muckworm, and his lad 
Slango dresses up as a woman to pass 
for Arbella; and while Sapskull “ mar¬ 
ries ” Slango, (Jaylow, who assumes the 
dres^ and manners orVihe Yorkshire tike, 
marries Arbella. Gf course, the trick is 
then discoeig^ed, and Sapskiul v bums td 
the home oi his father, befooled but not 


married.—CJarey, 771s Honest Tork^tm^ 
man (1736). 

Saracen (d), in Arthurian romance, 
means any unbaptized person, regardless 
of nationality. Thus, Priamus of Tus- 
cany^is called a Saracen (pt. i. 96,97); so 
is sir Palomides, simply because he 
refused to be baptized till he hod done 
some noble deed (pt. ii.).—Sir T. Maloiy, 
Jlibtori, of Fnnce Arthur (1470). 

Saragossa, a corruption of CssarCa 
Augusta, The city was rebuilt by Au¬ 
gustus, and called after his name. Its 
former name was Solduba or Saldyva. 

Saragossa ( The Maid of ), AuguslinaZara- 
gossa or Saragoza, who, in 1808, when the 
city was invested by the French, mounted 
the battery in the place of her lover who 
had been shot. Lord llyron says, when ho 
was at Seville, “ tlic maid ” used to walk 
daily on the prado, decorated with medals 
and ord'^rs^ by command of the junta.— 
Southcv, yis'tory of the Teninswar War 
(1832). 

Hrr lover unlu—vbe dteds no ill-timed tear; 

11< r rlilcf b ilnin—she fllb hb fatal poet; 

Her fcllowi flro—ebe rtircke their b loO career; 
llie foe retiree—Hbe huub the sollylug bolt. 

. . . the fly III r Gaul, 

Foiled bv a womau'e Imiid befuie a lettered wall. 

nyroii, Chltde Uafotd, 1. 66 (UUV). 

Sardanapalns, king of Niheveh 
and Assyria, noted for his luxury and 
voluptuousness. .krhaeCs the Mede 
conspired against him, and defeated him; 
whereupon his favourite slave Myna 
induced him to immolate himsdf on a 
funeral pile. The beautiful slave, having 
set fire to the pile, jumped into the 
blazing mass, and was burnt to death 
with the king her master (b.o, 817).— 
Byron, Sardanapalns (1819). 

Sardanapaltis of China (TTis), 
Cheo-tBiu,who shut himself upin his palace 
with his queen, and then set fire to the 
huildmg, that he might not fall into the 
hands of Woo-wong (n.c. 1154-1122). 

(Cheo-tsin invented the chopsticks, 
and Woo-wong founded the Tchow 
dynasty.) 

Sardaaapalus of Gtonnany 
VThe), Wcnceslas VI. (or IV.) king of 
Bohemia and emperor of Germany (1359, 
1878-1419). 

Sordoia Herb (7*46), the Aer5a 
Sardon'ui; so called from Sa^is, in Asia 
Minor. It is so acrid as to produce a 
convulsive spasm of the face resembling 
a grin. Phineas Fletcher says the device 
on the shield of Flattery os: 
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tba SBrdfite berb .. . tho word [motto] '* I plojwe In 
kUUntt" 

T!it JPurfio Marti, rlil, (16J3). 

Sardonian Smile or Grin, a 
stnile o£ contempts Byron expreHsea it 
when he says : There was a laughing 
devil in his sneer.” 

Bat wboB the TlUabt uw her m obuld. 

He ‘gen with guUe&tl worde her U> persuade 
To benbib fear, and with Sardonian smile 
lAO^ttlug at her, hla false intent to sluule. 

Spenotr, Antrim Oueen, t. 9 (159G) 

Sanna'tia, Poland, the country of 
the Sarmatae. In 1795 Poland w:i<i 
partitioned between Eussia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

(Hi, bloodiest picture In the book of Time! 

Sarmatia foil unwept, without a crime. 

Found not a iceueroiis friend, a pit>in,i foe, 

Stnnstii in her tlrnn, nor inerc> in her nuo 

twnpbell, J'/otuures oj Hope, i. (1790). 

Sar'ra (Orain of), Tyrian d) e; no 
called from aarra or sar, the lish wliooc 
blood the men of Tyre used in their 
purple dye.—^Virgil, Georqks, ii. oOG. 

A military vest ol puride . . . 

Livelier than . . . the sratn , 

01 X'lrra. worn by kings and heroes old 
lu tune of tiure. 

Mdtun, Paraiho Lott, xl. S4d (IbO'i). 

Sarsar, the icy wind of death, called 
in Vathek Sansar,” 

The Sarsar its womb went forth. 

The icy wind of death 

^ Southey, T/uilaia the Destroyer, i. 44 (1797). 

Sassenach, a Saxon, an Englishman. 
(BTelsh, sacsonig odj. andaaesmuxd noun.) 

t would, if I thou^it I'd be able to catch some of the 
Sassetuchs In London. —Very far Wut hvtoed, 

Satan, according to the Talntwl, vraa 
once an archangel, but was cast out of 
heaven with one-third of the cclcbiial host 
for refusing to do rtsvercnce to Adnni. 

In mcdimval mytholo^, Satan holds 
the fifth rank of the nino demoniacal 
orders. 

Johan Wier, in his /)c Vrastupis 
■Deemonmn (1564), makes Beelzebub the 
sovereign of hell, and Satan leader of 
the opposition. 

In legendary lore, Satan is drawn with 
horns and a tail, saucer eyes, and claws; 
but Hilton makes him a proud, selfibh, 
^bitious chief, of gigantic size, beaut i- 
daring, and commanding. He de¬ 
clares his opinion that “’tis better to 
in hell than serve in heaven.” 
WstM has written a Political History of 
iUfi J)cvii (nn). 

according to Milton, monarch of 
"JW* ®bief lords are Beelzebub, 
moipch, Chemoa, Thammuz, Dogon, 
Aimmoii, and Bdial* His standard- 
beomr, Azaz'el. 


Be [Satan], fthove (ha Ngt 
In fbape and geoture proudly enilneut, 

Btood lika a tower. Ills form bad not ynt loat 
All bar original bri^tnasa; nor appealed 
Len than archnneel ruined, and the exetsi 
Of t^ry obscured . . . but his fnre 

scars of thunder had intrenrhod, and care 
Sat ou his bided cheek . . . cruel hn eye, but cost 
Signs of remorse. 

UiUou, ParadUe Lott, 1 669, etc. (16S6). 

The %vord Satan means “ enemy ; ” 
hence Milton bays: 

To whom the nreh-enemy, 

, . in heaven CoUed Satan. 

Paradue Lott, 1.81 (1668) 

Satanic School {The), a class ot 
writers in the earlier part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, who showed a scorn for 
all moral rules, and the generally received 
dogmas of tlie Christian rcl'giou. The 
moat eminent £ngli.sli writers of tiiis 
bchool were Bniwer (afterwards lord 
Lytton), Byron, hloore, and I’. B. Shelley. 
Of french writers : Paul de K.ock, Rous¬ 
seau, George Sand, and Victor Hugo. 

Immoral writers . . . men of dlsaaacd hearts and de¬ 
praved im.igmatiuiis, who (forming a ^iem of opinlona 
to suit thiiT own unhappy course of conduct) hava 
lulielled Je'ainit the hoUevt oidinanccs of human sodaiy, 
nnd hjtiiiK revelation winch Uity try In vain to iluheOeva, 

I (hour to make utlieis .u nmeialde as thenuielvas, by 
iiifectiiiR Uiem with a moml virus Uiat eats into their 
soul Tlio ichool winch they have mt uii may properly ba 
c.iUcd *' Ilie SaLune ScUoul.”—Soothe}, Viuon v Judg¬ 
ment (prefoi e, 1S44). 

Satire {Pather of), Archildchos of 
Paros (n.c. facventh century). 

tixiu'c {Father of French), Mathurin 
IhgnuT (1073-1G13). 

Satire {Father of Eontan), Luoilius 
(n.r. 148-103), 

Satiro-mastix or The JJnirussing 
of the Huiitorous Poet, a comedy by 
Thoinu's Dckker (160*2). Ben Jonson, in 
IGUl, had atlauked Dekker in The 
Poetaster, where he calls himself 
“ Horace,” anil Dekker “ Cris'pinus.” 
Next year (1602), Dekker replied wi& 
spirit to this attack, in a comedy entitled 
mtn'o-nuiitia:, where Jonson is called 
Horace, junior.” 

Saturday. To the following Englisn 
sovereigns from the eslablishment of the 
Tudor dynast}', Saturday has proved a 
fatal day:— 

Hjbhby Vll. died Saturday, April 21. 
1509. 

Grokge II. died Saturday, October 
26,17G0. 

Gbobob III. died Saturday, January 
29, 1820, but of 1^ fifteen children only 
three died on a B^rday. 

Gbobob IV. died Saturday, June 26, 
1830, but tbe princess CSiarlatte died on a 
'Fuesday. 


SATURN. 


Prikos AT.BBRT died Saturday, De¬ 
cember 14, 1861. The duchess of Rent 
and the princess Alice also died on a 
Satnrday. 

*** William III., Anne, and George I. 
all died on a Sunday; William lY. on a 
TuMday. 

Saturn, son o£ Heaven and Earth. 
He always swallowed lus children imme¬ 
diately they were bom, till lus wife 
Rhea, not liking to see all her children 
perish, concealed from him the birth of 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and gave 
her husliand large stones instead, which 
ho swallowed without Knowing the dif¬ 
ference. 

Much u oM Saturn ate bis vragenj ; 

For when biipmusionsoit k ive Inm stnnc. 

Ill bmi of sous, of these be in ide no l)nnc<i 
Byron, Hen Juan, iiv 1 

Saturn, an evil and malignant planet. 

He is a genius ftillof g.tll, in author him uiidir the 
^net Saturn, a inaluluiis mortal, ahnse plia‘(urt consists 
u> tiattng all the worM * Lcsai,e, Oil itlat, v 12 (1731) 

The children bom under the aiyil Eaturne Ointl Ih. gieit 
Jangeleres and chyden . . and tiiey will iicvix foriyie 

tWl they be revenged of tlieyr quarcll —I'lhnlomtin,, 
QnnyiosS. 

Satyr. T. Woolner calls Charlcb TI. 
“ Charles the Satyr.” 

Kext ftued Cliarlev Satyr's saturnalia 

Of lady nymidis, 

J/y Beauf/ul Lady 

The most famous statue of the 
satyrs is that by ProxitSles of Athens, in 
the fourth ccntur>. 

Sat3rrane (Sir), a blunt but noble 
knight, who helps Una to escape fiom tlic 
far ns and satyrs.—Spenser, Fitery Queen, 
i. (1590).* 

And pu'dion, erst unknown, could gain 

The breast blunt sir Satjrane. 

Sir W. Scott. 

*#* “Sir Satyrane” is meant for sir 
John Perrot, a natural son of Henry VIII., 
and lord deputy of Ireland from 1.58J to 
158^ but m 1590 he was in prison in 
the Tower for treason, and was beheaded 
in 1599v 

Satyr'lcon, a comic romance in Latin, 
^ Petro'niuB Ar'biter, in the first century. 
Very gross, but showing great poirer, 
beauty, and skill. 

SauL in Dryden’s satire of Aisalcm 
and A^it(^hel, is meant for Oliver 
Crom'well. As Saul persecuted David 
and drove him from Jerusalem, so Crom- 
wdil persecuted Charifs II. and drove 
him mm England. 

... ere Sul tbey <dio«o, 

Ooil UMtfaetl bins, and God Umi 


872 SAVIOUR OF THE NATIONS. 

%* This was the “divine right"nC 
kings. 

Saunders, groom of sir Geoffrey 
Peveril of tne Peak.—Sir W. Scott, 
Feveril of the Feak (time, Charles H.). 

Saunders (Richard), the pseudonym of 
Dr. Franklin, adopts in Poor Richards 
Almanac, begun in 1732. 

Saunders Sweepelean, a king’s 
messenger at Knoekwinnock Castle.— 
I Sir W. Scott, The Antiquary (time, 
George III.). 

^ Saunderson (Saunders), butler, etc., 
to Mr. Cosmo Comyne Bradwardina 
baron of Bradwardino and TuUy Veolan. 
—Sir W. Scott, Waverley (time, George 
11.). 

Saurid, king of Egypt, say the Cop- 
tiles (2 syl.), built the pyramids 800 
I years before the Flood, and, according to 
' the same authority, the following inscrip¬ 
tion w as engraved upon one of them;— 

I I, kms Saimd, built the piramtda . , , and flni'bod 
them In hlx ] ean He that romes oiler me . . . let him 
destroy them In COO If he tan ... 1 alao covered them 
. . witli vitlii, and let him cover them wlUt matting — 

Gi eai es, egraiaUlogt upMa (seveuteeuth century), 

Saut do rAllemand (//«), “du 
lit k la table, et dc la table an lit.” 

Of the gods t hut ask 

Tliat my life, like the Leap of the German, imj be 
' "Unlit Ala table, de la table au lit " 

[ T Moore, The radge tUmUg in Pari*, viU. (ISIS). 

Savage (Captmn), a naval com¬ 
mander.—Captain Marryat, Peter Simple 
; (1833). 

Sav'il, steward to the elder Loveless. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, The Scornftd 
Lady (1616). 

Savile Bow (Iiondon). So called 
, from Dorothy Savite the great heiress, 
who became, by marriage, countess of 
Burlington and Cork. (See CtiFEUBU 
I SritKHT, p. 197.) 

Sav'ille (2 syl.), tlie friend of DoH- 
courf. He saves lady Frances Touch- 
wood from Conrtall, and frustrates his 
' infamons designs on the lady’s honour.— 
Mrs. Cowley, The Belle's Stratagem 
(1780). 

Savillo (Lord), a young nobleman with 
^ Cbiihnch (emissary of Charlm II.).—Sir 
: W. Scott, PdiMn? of ths Peak (time, 

_ (iharles II.). 

I Saviour of Borne. C. Marins wm 
BO lulled nftertbe overthrow of theCtmbii, 
. July 80, B.c. lOl. 

Saviour of the Nations. So the 
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SCALLOP-SHELL. 


dnko of Wellijtigton was termed after the 
overtiiirow of Bosaparte (1769-1852). 

Oh, Wdtlagton .. . called " Savlonr of the NaHon^ I ” 
Bon Juan. te. 0 

Savoy (Thc)t a precinct of the Strand 
(LondonT, in which the Savoy Palace 
stood. So called from Peter earl of 
Savoy, uncle of queen Eleanor the wife 
of Bteaiy III. Jean h Bon of France, 
when captive of the Black Prince, was 
lodged in the Savoy Palace (1356-9). 
The old palace was burnt down by the 
rebels under Wat Tyler in 1381. Henry 
VII. rebuilt it in 1506. St. Mary le 
Savoy, or the “Chapel of St. John,” 
still stands in the preemet. 

Sawney, a corruption of Sandic, a 
contracted form of Alexander. Sawney 
means a Scotchman, as David a Wcl'^h- 
man, John Bull an Englishman, cdiibln 
Michael a German, brother Jonalhin a 
native of the United States of NoiMi 
America, Micaire a Frenchman, Colin 
Tampon a Swiss, and so on. * 

Sawyer (Bob), a dissipated, strug¬ 
gling young medical practitioner, who 
tries to establish a practice at Bristol, 
l)ut without success. Sam Weller calls 
him “ Mr. Sawbones.”—C. Dickens, TAo 
Pickmck Papers (1836). 

S^'i&age (3 syl.). So called from 
its virtues as a litboiitriptic. 

So auiftrsKe b good, and b trt’s-ton,{uo for the stone, 

Witli agrbuonr. and that herb «e call bt John. 

Drayton, Bolgolbion, xjil (1611). 

Saxon. Higdcn derive.s this w'ord 
from the Latin saxum, “ a sLunc.” This 
reminds one of Lloyd's derivation of 
“ Ireland,” “ the land of Ire,” and Du- 
cange's “Saracen” from Sarah, Abra¬ 
ham’s wife.” Of a similar character arc 
“ Albion " from a/bus, “ white; ” “ Piets ” 
from “painted;" “Devonsluic” 

from Boon's share; “Isle of Wight” 
from^ “ Wfhtgar, son of Ordic; ” 
“ Britain ” from BrutuSf a descendant of 
iEnSas, “ Scotlaud ” from sKoios, “ dark¬ 
ness;” “Gaul” (Uie French) Ironi 
gattus, “a cock;” “Dublin,” Irom 
du6[i«m] lmlteum\, “questionablelinen,” 
4nd BO on. 

Ilm of that oowntree ben more lygbter and etionger on 
t«e RW Uian other (corameri or Uieetee of the boo . , . 
Wd pm MOad Suones, of nwum, a atone, liar Uiejcben 
m bard aa rtoow.—/>e(yeroH<«eR. I. aS (1367). 

Saxon, Drayton says, is so called from 
mstrament of war called by the Ger- 
maiu hmdseax. The seax was a short, 
crooked sword. 


And of thole erookod ikalns they used In war to bear. 
Which In their thundering tongue the Geniuus AnndlMS 

name, 

They iaaoua flnt were nameil. 

„ PotyoftAm, tr. pSlS). 

Saxon Duke (The), mentioned by 
Butler in his fludibras, was John Frede¬ 
rick duke of Saxony, of whom Charles 
V. said, “Never saw I such a swine 
before.” 

Say and Mean. low speak like a 
Lamifiah, you say one thing and mean 
anoUicr. The Basque Lamifiaks (“fairies”) 
always say exactly the contrary to whaL 
they mean. 

She sail] to her, "I must go from homo, but foiu- woik 
Is In Oie klubrn; Bino&h Uio pitihLr, hrralc all tbo 
pli.tcvt, bent the (Jiildicti, give them tliiur brcaKfist by 
theinsohcR stnuilgo tlioir fiices. and rumple nell Ibeir 
hair “ When tiio LatiiliuK roliiriied homo, iho aiPetl 
the t,lrl nhiih she nieRrro<)—a bag or charcoal or a bog 
of geld, a bc.tutuiil star or a oonhey's tailf Tbamrl 
mtdeaiisacr, ‘ A liigof chartool and a donkey's tell.' 
Ubircnpiin the fairy gave licr a bag of gold and a 
hAiiitiful star —iter. W. Wobator, Batquo Legeruto, 3$ 
(lo/b). 

Sboga (Jean), the hero of a romance 
by C. Nodiet (1818), Ibe leader of a 
bandit, in the epirit of lord Byron’s Cor¬ 
sair and /jura. 

Scadder (Ceneral), agent in tlic 
office oC ibe “Eden Settlement.” Ilia 
peculiarity consisted in the two distimt 
expressions of Ins profile, for “ one bide 
seemed to be listening to what the other 
bide was doing.”—C. Dickens, JBartin 
ChuzzlevL'it (1811). 

Scalds, court poets and chroniclers of 
the iiiicient Scandinav ians. They resided 
at couit, wcie attached to the royal suite, 
and aUended the king in all his wars. 
They also acted as anibabsadorl between 
hostile tribes, and tlieir perbons were held 
sacred. These burds celebrated in song 
the gods, the kings of Norway, and 
national heroes. Their lays or vyses 
were compiled in the eleventh century 
by Siumiind Sigfusson, a priest and 
scald of Iceland, and the compihition is 
called the Bldcr or Jthythin^l Bdda. 

Scallop-Shell (The). Every one 
knows that St. James’s pilnims are dis- 
tinguibhed by scallop-bhelLi, but it is a 
blunder to suppose that other pilgrims 
are privileged to wear ^em. Three of 
the popes have, by their’ bulls, distinctly 
connrmed this right to flie Compuatclia 
pilgrim alone: viz., pope Aloxan&r 111., 
pope Qregoiy IX., and pope Clement V. 

Now, the cscallim or scallop is a bhell- 
fisb, like an oystiF of large cockle; but 
GwiUim tells us what ignorant zoologists 
have omitted to mention, tfa^tthe biwve 
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is engendered solely of dew and air. 
It has no blood at all; yet no food that 
man eats turns so soon into hf<‘-blood as 
the scallop .”—Displaij of Ilcraldrij^ 171. 

SGOilop-sttelh used hy Fiigiinm, The 
reason why the scsllop-eliell is used by 
pilgrims is not generally known. Ihe 
legend is tliis: When the matble ship 
which bore the headless body of St. 
James approached Rou/ns, in Portugal, 
it happened to be the wedding day of 
the^ chief majpate of tlio village; and 
vrhile the bridal party was at spoil, tiic 
horse of tlie bndegiooin became un¬ 
manageable, and plunged into the bca. 
'l^e ship passed over the horse and its 
ridei) and pursued its onward course, 
when, (o ihe amazement of all, the horse 
and its rider emerged from tlic water 
uninjured, and ihe cloak of tlie iidrr was 
thickly covered with seallop-'ihells. 
All were dumfounded, and Knew not 
what to make of those marvels, but a 
voice from heaven excLiimcd, “It i^i (ho 
Vill oi Ood that all wlio lieiueforth 
make their vows to St. James, and go 
on pilgiimage, shall take Avith tlitm 
scaUop-'hcIls; and all who do so shall 
be remembered in the day of judgment.” 
On hearing this, tlie_ lord of the villigo, 
with the bride and bridegroom, were duly 
baptized, and Rouzas became a Cbiistiau 
Church. — iktnctoral Portujues (copied 
into the Drtviaries of Alcobofa and St. 
Cucu/ate). 

OunrtiB iiiAM Lernnitillua, 

''id ■> pmnmdu ducltur, 

Naitu lligis iiahiH(,i>,itur, 

I lotui pleuus I undillibii' 

If3/nin/orht JamiitDni/ 

In Biglit uf nil the prime ner.t dun ii, 

Into Uie .tt dclli, 

In ll jht of all Ihe prune pniraKOdi 
Co^cicd mth auUlup .hcU" I?1 1 

^ Scalping f Rut ,. for). The Chej ennes, 
jn scalpin^i remove from the part jubt o\ cr 
the left ear, a piece of skm not larger than 
a silver dollar. The Airapahoos take a 
similar piece flora the region of the right 
ear. Others take (ho entire skin from 
the crown of the head, the forehead, or 
the nape of tlie neck. The tJtes take the 
mrire scalp from car to oar, and Irom 
too forehead to the nape of the neck. 

Seaxabister (r> ic), the old butler of 
Mimns Troil the udallerof Zetland.—Sir 
Wj^ott, ITw Pirate (time, William HI.). 

%• A udaller is ono^hoholdB his lands 
by allodial tcnnie. 

SoancUlli ft male character in Z te/or 


Soandal (School for), a comedy by 
Sheridan (1777). 

Scanderbeg. So George Castriota, an 
Albanian hero, was called. Amuiath 11. 
gave him the command of 5000 men, and 
such was his daring and success, that he 
was called Skander (Akxan^). In the 
battle of Morava (1443), he deserted 
Amnrath, and, joining the Albanians, wop 
several battles over the Turks. At the 
instigation of Pius JI. beheaded a crusade 
against them, but died of a fever, before 
Mahomet IT. arrhed to oppose him (1404- 
1467). (Reg or Rcy is the Turkiwx for 
“prince,”) 

Scanderbefs sioord needs Scanderbeg's 
arm. Mahomet Ii. “the Great” re- 

J ucsted to see the scimitar which (^orge 
!astriota nsed so successfully against the 
Ottomans in 1461. Reing shown it, and 
wliolly unable to diaw it, he prononneed 
the weapon to be a hoax, but received for 
answer, “ Scanderbeg’s sword needs Scan- 
derbeg’s arm to wield it.” 

The Greek') had a similar saying, 
“ None but Ulysses can draw Ulysses’s 
bow.” Robin Hood’s bow needed Robin 
Hood's arm to draw it; and hence the pro- 
\crb, “Many talk of Robin Hood that 
never shot in Jus bow.” 

ft 

Scandinavia, Sweden and Norway, 
or Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 

Scapegoat (The), a farce by John 
Poole. Ignatius Polyglot, a learned pun¬ 
dit, master of seventeen languages, is the 
tutor ot Charles Eustace, aged 24 years. 
Charles has been clandestinely married 
for four years, and has a little son, named 
Frederick. Uiicumstances have occurred 
which render the concealment of this 
marriage no longer decorous or possible, 
so he breaks it lo his tutor, and conceals 
his young wife for the nonce in Polyglot's 
private room. Here she is detected by 
the housemaid, Molly Maggs, who toil* 
her master, and old Eustace says, only 
reparation a man can make in such cir¬ 
cumstances is to marry the girl at once. 
“ Just so,” says the tutor. “ Your son is 
the husband, and he is willing at once to 
acknowledge his wifo and infant son.” 

Scapin, valet ot Leandie son of scigniot 
Gdronte. (See Foukbkuiks.)—M mi^jee, 
Les Zbur6cnc» cfe Soapm (1671). 

J’si, tnni dontt tetu du ciel ua ittnls mhi Imwi pom 
toutos lea fftbnquM de cm BenttUesiM d'emrlt. do cm 
M lmtotiM tegdmeuiM, 4 qul le ^utatre IgQonnt donno 
oom do nurberla; ct Jo pma din, miw vfenttid, wi'to 
a'a (o&n vu dtioniuM ool fUt ^ns Iwblle oowW 
naorts tt drbiMgQu, um oit ttcqwt pi\a do quo 
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wot e* Mbta OloUire, ha fwvthaU* <(• 

jtevKLSam}. 

(Otirayhas madd an English version of 
this play» called The Ghcats ikof/in^ 
in which Ldandre ^ is AnglicLaed mto 
^‘Ijeanderi” Gdrontpis called “ Gripe,’’and 
his friend Argante father of Zcrbinelte 
is called “Thrifty” father of “ Lucia.”) 

Soapl'nOy the cunning, knavish ser¬ 
vant of Gratiano the loquacious and 
pedantic Bolognese doctor.— Italian Mask, 

Soar'aJUOUOh, a braggart and fool, 
most vaUant in woras, but constantly being 
drubbed by Harlequin. Scaramouch is 
a common character in Italian farce, 
originally meant in ndiculo of the Spivnisli 
don, and therefore dressed in Spauisli 
costume. Our clown is an imbecile old 
idiot, and wholly unlike the dashing ])ul- 
troon of Italian pantomime. The best 
“Scaramouches ” that ever lived wcio 
Tiberio FiureU’i, a Neapolitan (bom loOh), 
and Uondini (eighteenth century). 

Scaiyborough Warning {A)* a 
warning given too latelo be taken advan¬ 
tage of. Fuller says the allusion is to an 
event which occurred in 1557, uhen 
Thomas Stafford seized upon Scai borough 
Castle, before tlie townsmen had au\ 
notice of his approach. Ileywood says a 
“ Scihrborough warning” resembles what 
is now called Lynch law: punished lirsl, 
and warned afterwards. Another solution 
is this : If ships passed the castle witluuit 
saluting it by staking sail, it was custom¬ 
ary to dre into them a shotted gun, by 
way of warning. 

Be KBdy eeiaom, and never for inurh , . . 

Or Bearborov warning, m ill I believe, 

When 1“ Sir, 1 airevt ye ") getv holil of thy sicoi o 

T, Xlueu, five Bumlrvil Points of Good 
Butbandry, x. (1S57). 

Scarlet (TFi«)» Scadlock, or 
Soathelocke, one of the coinpanious 
of Robin Hood. 

"Tito tlqr good bovo In thy handq," tild Uob>n, 
"let MDctae wend with tbe [MieJ, 

And 10 toll Wyllyaiii Scatholockr, 

Aud no man al^de mth me." 

BibKin. JtoU/i Bood BaVads, L 1 (i&re) 

Tile tinker looking him about, 

Bobln hie berii did blow: 

Tbon came unto blm Uttle John 
And WUUtoScaihack too. 

Ditto, li. 7 USW). 

And there of him they made a 
^ Qood yeoman Robin Hood, 

Scarlet and Little John, 

Aud little John, hey bo I 

Ditto, appendix B (ITSOh 

Xa the two dramas caUed The First and 
Bteond Farts of Bdtnn Hoodf by Anthony 
Henry ChetUe, S^thlock or 
§ea^k IS called the brother of Will 
Rcariet. 


.. . piMsible that WartnaD’a spite... doth hunt the Hvee 
Of bounle Scarlet and Ida biother Scathlock. 

pt i. usw). 

Then “ enter Warman, with Scarlet and 
Scathlock bounde,” but Warman is bii>- 
nished, and the brothers arc liberated and 
pardoned. 

Scajrlet Woman ( The), popery (Ecu. 
xvii. 4). 

And fulminated 

AgiUnst tbe scarlet woman unit her need. 

'tennyom, Soa Dreams. 


Scatlielocke (2 syl.) or Scadlock, 
one of tiic companions of Robin Hood. 
Either the brotner of Will Scarlet or 
anotlier spelling of the name. (Sue 
SOAIiLICT.) 


Scavenger’s Daughter {The), an 
iT]<<trumeut of torture, invented ’by bir 
William Skevington, lieutenant of tJio 
Towel in the reign of Henry VIII. “ Sca- 
venr'cr” is a corruption of Skevin^m. 

To km the scaoenycr's dauijhter, to 
suffer punishment by this instrument of 
torture, to lie beheaded by a guillotine or 
some similar instrument. 


ScazEon, plu. Scozon'tes (8 syh), a 
lame iambic metre, the last being a 
spond(‘C or trochee instead of an iambua 
(Greek, skazo, “ to holt, to hobble ”), as: 

1. Quirum'iue tegno fldlt, et iiumna plteiw 

8. U Mu->i, gressum quas volons Ualu claudum. 

Or in English ; 

1 A little onward lend thy guiding Imnd. 

!i Ho uumpitieus led luia, when bouisoM .. . 

(1 is the usual iambic metre, 2 the eca- 
zontes.) 

• 

Sceaf one of the ancestorg of 

Woden. So called because in infancy ha 
u as laid on a whcatshcaf, and cast adrift 
in n boat; the boat stranded on the shores 
of Sleswig, and the infant, being considered 
a gift from the gods, was brought up 
for a future king.— Beowatf (an Anglo- 
Saxon epic, sixth century). 

Scepticism {Father of Modem). 
Pierre Baylo (1647-1706). 

Sohacabao, ‘' the hare-lipped,” a maa 
reduced to the point of starvation, invited 
to a feast by the rich Barmecide. Instead 
of victuals and drink, the rich man set 
before his guest empty dishes and empty 
glasses, pretending to enjoy tbe imagin¬ 
ary foods and drinks. Sch^bac entered 
into the spirit of ,tho joke, mid did the 
same. He washed m imagiaary water, ate 
of the imaginary delicacies, and praised 
the imaginary wines. Baaneoide wHs s» 
delighted with bis guest, uatheordbred^ 
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in a substantia] weal, of which he made 
Schacabac a most welcome partaker. 
—•Aro5ia» Mighti. (“ The Earber’a Sixth 
Brother ”). (See Swaccabac.) 

8oliah.'l4alx« sultan of Bersia. His 
wife being unfaitliful, and his brother’s 
wife too, Schahtiah imagined tliat no 
wbman was virtuous, lie icsolved, there¬ 
fore, to miirry a fresh wUc every night, 
and to have her strangled at daybreak. 
Schehcrazudo, the vizier’s daughter, mar¬ 
ried him notwithstanding, and contrived, 
an hour before daybreak, to begin a 
to her sister in the sultan’s hearing, alwaj s 
breaking otf before the story was finii-htd. 
'J'hc sultan got interested in iheic tails; 
and, after a thousand and one niglits, il- 
voked his decree, and found in Si'lichora- 
21^0 'b faitliful, iutolli^cnl, and loving 
wife .—Arabian J^igMs' JCnterUnnincnti,. 


Bcbah'zaman, snitan of the “Island 
of the (')iildrcn of Khal'cdan," situate in 
ilio open fioa, boiuo twenty dav s’ bail fioin 
Ihe co.abt ot I’cibia. This sultan had a son, 
an only child, named ('amaial'zaman, tlie 
mostbeautit111 of inortnls. Camiiral/aman 
married Jtadoiim the most beautiful of 
women, the only daughter of Uaiour 
(a bi/l.) emperor oi Cluna.— Arabuin 
Svihis (“ (’auiarul/aman and Jtadoura"). 

Schaibar Iwother of the fairy 

ran-Iiauou. He was onl_v eighteen 
iiieliCb in heigiif, and had a luige hump 
both before and behind. His beard, 
tliuugh thirty feet long, never touched the 
ground, but projected fuiwards. llis 
moustaches went back to Iih cais, .and 
}u8 littld pig’s eyes were buiiud in his 
euonuouB head. Ho wore a conical hat, 
and carried lor quarter-blalf an iron liar 
of oOO lbs. weight at least .—Arabuin 
JSights (“ AJimed and rati-li:inou”). 

8cba>pailr {Tin), that instrument or 
agent with which Solomon wiought the 
stones of the Temple, being forbiddi a to 
use any metal mstrument for tlm jmqiosc. 
Some say the Sebaunr' was a w orm ; some 
that it was a stone; some tliat it was “a 
creature no bigger than a baileycorn, 
which nothing could resist.” 


SchehcTazOdO, wishing to free Persia of 
this disgrace, requea^d to be made fh^ 
sultan’s wife, and succeeded in her wish/ 
She was young and beautiful, of great 
courage and ready wit, well read, had an 
excellent memory, knew history, pbiloo * 
Sophy, and medicine, was besides a good 
poet, musician, and dancer. Schehera- 
zadO obtained permission of the sultan 
for her younger sister, Dinarzadd, to sleep 
in the s.imc chanilier, and instructed her 
to s.ay, one hour bcloro daybreak, “ Sister, 
relate to me one ol those delightful stories 
which you know, as this will be the last 
time.” Scheherazade then told the sultan 
(under pretence oi speaking to her sister) 
a story, but always contrived to break 
oil beforo the siorywas linisbed. The 
sultan, in order to hour the end of the 
story, spared her life till the next night. 
This went on for a thousand and one 
nights, when the sultan’s resentment was 
worn out, and his admiration of his sul¬ 
tana was so great that he revoked his 
decree.— Arabuin Nujntti LnUrtaimisnt'i, 
(See MoB.vnuAK.) 

Boubofl liWe Uio miltatu Kdiohoi and forced Into a 

fitaiy.—uiUccns, Davul |l849), 

Sebemseddin Mohammed, elder 
son of the vizier of Egypt, and brother of 
Noureddin Ali. lie quancllcd with his 
brother on the subject of their two child¬ 
ren’s hypothetical manmge; but tho 
brotlicrs were not yet married, and children 
“were only in supposition." Noureddin 
Ali quitted Cairo, and travelled to Basora, 
where he married the vizier’s daughter, 
and on the very same daj’ Suhemseddin 
married the daughter of one of tho chief 
grandees of Cairo. On one and Ike same 
day a daughter was born to Sehemseddin 
anil .a son to hia brother Noureddin Ali. 
^Vhon Sehem.seddin’s ihaugbler was 20 
years old, the sultan aski d her m marriage, 
but the vizier told him Nlie wav betrothed 
to his brother's son, Jied'iediUn Ali. At 
this leply, the sultan, in anger, swore 
she should be given in marriage to the 
“ugliest of his slaves,” and accordingly 
bctrotlied her to Hunch buck a groom, both 
ugly and defoiraed. By a fairy tridk, 
Bcdrcddin Ali was substituted for the 


Soheherazodo [Sha.M.ra.zah'AA , 
ilie hypothetical relater of the stonob in 
Ihe Arabmn Nufhts. She was the elder 
daughter of the vizier of Persia. ’J'ho 
sultan Sebahriah, exasperated at the 
infidelity of lus wifc^came to the hasty 
conclusion that no woman could lie ^ith- 
f til; so taS determined to marry a new wife 
«Yeiy night, snd strangle her at daybreak. 


groom, but at daybreak w'as conveyed to 
L)amn<)cus. Here he tumcii pastry-cook^ 
and was discovered by his mother tiy 
bis cheese-cakes. Being restored to hlf 
country and hia wife, he ended his 
happily.—AroSwn i/iifhts (“Noureddin 
All,” etc.). (See Chubsb-Cakes, p. 180.) 

8cheaisePniliar, the favourite enl!- 
tana of Haroun-al-Baaehid caU|ih cC 
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Bagdad. She fell in love with Aboul- 
bassan All ebn Becar prince of Persia. 
'From the first moment of their tnecting, 
they began to pine for each other, and 
feU sick. Thoiigh miles apart, they died 
at th6 same hour, and were both buried 
in one grave ,—Arabian Nhjhts (“ Aboul- 
hasaan and Scheniselaihar’’). 

Sctlleiiuhl (Peter)y the hero of a 
popular German legend. Peter sells his 
shadow to an “ old man in grey,” who 
meets him while fretting under a dis¬ 
appointment. Tlio name is a _hoii«.t*linld 
term for one who makes a dpsperate and 
silly bargain.—Chamidso, J'cUr Sahle- 
mM (1813). 

ScholaBtio {Tlie), Epipha'niiw, an 
Italian scholar (sixth century ). 

Scholastic Doctor {The)s Anseloi 
of Laon (lO.iO-1117). 

Scholey {LaKrcncc)^ servant at 
Biirgh-Wcstra. Ilis master is Magnus 
Troil the urialler of Zetland.—Sir V* 
Scott, The Pirate (tune, 'W'llliam III.). 

Udallcr, one who holds land by 
allodial tenure. 

Schonfelt, lieutenant of sir Arehibald 
von Hagenbach a German noble.— Sir W, 
Scott, Anne of Gderstein (time, EdWard 

IV.)*. 


School of Husbands {TUcolc dei 
Marts, “wives trained by men”), acoiiiedy 
by Ittolibre (1601). Arisfe and Sgaiia- 
rcllc, two brothers, bring up Ldonor and 
Isabelle, two nrplian sisters, according to 
their systems for making them in time 
their model wives. Sganarelle’s system 
was to make the woman dre‘>s plainly, 
live retired, attend to domestic •iutie'^, 
and have few indulgences. Aristo’s 
system was to give the woman great 
liberty, and trust to her honour, loabi-lle, 
brought up by Sganarelle, deceived him 
and married another; butLdonor, brought 
up by Ariste, made him a fond and faith¬ 
ful wife. 

,Sganarollo*8 plan: 


iTmtend qu« la mieiiiia Tire k ma Contoile— 

Qw d'uiw wrss hoiinfite elle «lt son TStement, 

Et lit Mrtat, le non 411 ' wm bon* Juaiv BeiJeiiient; 

ennmiM ou en pereoane Inen sogey 
Bit I'BpuUiiue UiuiB nnx clioan du nidiuga. 

A N^dre hiuii huge aux tirana de lolidr, 

W hten li triFQter queliiuet Ixu pur plalslr; 
w aii> (Hnsuun dot muguets elle .tnne ronUA 
m ne (Mte iuiualu awia avoir qui la veUkL 

Arista’s plan: 

E biwMXeaiiiiefcioaird'OiipeadaUberM: * 

k mlent lort lual par (ant d'aiatdrltd; 

S(M yaa la mta dw tamnet at to sniM ; 


Cast I’hoiinanr ifnl let dolt tralr dans la dovoir, 

Non la idvdritd qua noua Jeur (Uvoiu voir . . . 

da trouvo qua le ueut eat ce qa’d tot gagnar. 

AotL& 

School for Wivea (lUcole <ies 
Femmes, “ training for wives ”), a comedy 
by Molibre (16C2). Amolphe has a 
crotchet about the proper traiuing of girls 
to make good wives, and tries his scheme 
upon Agnes, whom he adopts from a 
peasant’s cottage, and designs in due time 
to make his vf ife. Ue sends her from early 
childhood to a convent, where difference 
of sex and the conventions of society are 
Avliolly ignored. When removed from 
the ponvent, she treats men as if they 
were schoolgirls, kisses them, plays with 
them, .snd treats them with girlish 
fiiniiliiii ity. The consequence is, a young 
man named Horace falls in love with 
her, and makes her his wife, but Amolphe 
lo>,cs his pains. 

Choeun a sa mdtbods 

Tn friiiinc, romnio 111 tout'. Je veux iiiivro ma modfl . . . 

IT 11 lur doux 41 |ius<i )i irmi d autres enfanta. 

M iiisptri dc 1 iiniour puur elle dtv qu.itr 8 aiu; 

SI iiidrn ■>« tiooiiiit do pauvretd prtvide, 
l>a 1 1 Ihi d( iiiaiidvi il mo viut rit pen^e; 

Ft 1 1 boniii iMiismiio, apprenunt luoii deilro, 

A s Atur (11 w I hai>.e out iHautoiip do plaisir. 

Dans oil pcllt rouvrnl. loui de touta pratique, 

Je U (19 dlevcr scion ma politique. 

Act LI. 

Schoolmen. (For a list of the 
schoolmen of each of the three periods^ 
see Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 794.) 

Schoolmisti’ess {The), a poem in 
Spenhoiian metre, by Shenstone (1758). 
The “ bchoolmibtross ” was Sarah Lloyd, 
who taught the poet himself in infancy. 
She lived in a thatched cottage, before 
which grew a birch tree, to which allusion 
IS made in tlie poem. • 

Sticre duclN, In lowly ihed, and mean attire, 

A inatntii old, whom we scboulinu,tr(es name . . 

And all m xigbt doth rise a blrclicn tree. 

StuizaaS, 9 . 

Schreckenwald {Ttal), steward of 
count Albert.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of 
Oexerstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Schwanker {Jonas), jester of Leo¬ 
pold archduke of Austria.—Sir VV. 
Scott, The Tedisman (time, Bichard I.). 

Scian MuBe(7^d), Simon'idCa, bom 
at Scia or Cea, now Zia, one of the 
Cyclades. 

Tbe Brian and the Tehn Muse rArwereDn] ... 

Have tond the fame your khorwrehi'ie. 

Byron, Dm Juan, ilL (’* The lain of Creeea.” 18 M|l 

Science (2%d/>nncs o/), Tehnhe, "Thi 
Aristotle of China” (died a.d. 1200). 

Scio (now caMbd Chios), one of the 
sevAi cities which claim^ to be the 
birthplace of Homer. Hence he i* 
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•ometimos called ** Scio’s Blind Old 
Berd.” The seven cities referred to 
make on hexameter verso: 

Smyrna, Cibloi,Ca]opbAit,8«Luol9,Rbodo9 AremAtbenr.or 
8inytaa,Oh]cn,ColcmbOn,IthiH!A, Fyloi, Argo** ttLrnw. 

Anbpater Sldonhn, A 0reoK AjAffram. 

Bciol'to (3 si/l.), a Genoese 

nobleman, the father of Calista. Calista 
vras the bride of Altamont, a yoang man 
proud and f<?nd of her, but it was dis¬ 
covered on the wedding day that she 
Itod been seduced by Lothario. This 
led to ascriesof ralamitios: (1) Lothario 
■was killed in a duel by AWamnnt; (2) 
a street riot was rreatod, in which Scjolto 
received his death-wound; and Ga- 
lista stabbed herself.—N. Uowe, 2'Aa J<air 
Penitent (1703). 

(In Italian, ScioHo forms but ts.o 
syllables, but Bone has made it iluee m 
every case.) 

Scipio “ disraisriod the Iberian niaid'* 
fhlilton, raradise JicijainaL n.). 'ihupoct 
refers to the tale ol Scipio’s le^loimg a 
captive princess to Jicr lover Allucius, and 
giving to her, as a wedding prt ‘«cnt, the 
money ol her ransom. (Sco Comtin p. vc e, 
pp. 2()P, 210.) 

OiirlnR his comm<>nd In Spain, a cirrumst moo oocinroil 
wlilih lunbllHitod inoiK to hishiniu aii'I Rlory Ihiui all 
hla inillhto laplulta. At thctihiiig of New ( \rtliii./c, i 
Indy of Ktruoidinaiy lieniit} a is lirought to Sriplii who 
found hiinvlf temuqp niTeited by hir iharnis tndir 
atnudliiit, tiDWtvui, that die was hetrotlieil to \ Ctlti- 
liSiian tiriiira named AUiuluii, hr ritsolvod In (uiuiiHr his 
rising passion, and smt Inr to her luser wllhint riram- 
jiense A stUer kbiold, on which this intrio tini: iviiit 
U denlc led, was found in the river Kbnne by some lishc r> 
meli In tin seventeentJi rentuiy —Goldsmith, Hatnry ctf 
JtOfrte, siv 3 (atiltl ihrra Improted oiliiiou imntiuiis a 
toe dnula of the shield on p SIS ) 

Scipio^ son of the gipsy woman Cog- 
colina aftd the soldier Torribio Scipio. 
Scipto bceoiucs tlie <trcTctary of Gil Blag, 
anti ‘■ctllcs do-wn tvith him at “the castle 
of Liiia.s." His chaiocler ami adventures 
are verj similar to tliose of Gil Bins him- 
Btlf. but he never rises to the same level. 
Scip io begins by being a rogue, who 
pilfered wd pUintleicd all who employed 
him, but^ the service of Gil Bios he 
■was a niocnl^f ijiAdity and integrity.— 
Lesago, tl7l6). 

^iro'nian Rocks, between Mcg'ara 
mxd Coniith, So called because riie 
bones of Heiron, tlie robber of Attica, 
were changed into thebe rocks, when 
Theseus (2 &yl,) hurled him from a cliff 
mto the sea. Jt was from these rocks 
that Ino cast herself into the Corinthian, 
bay.—6'rwA mie. 

SolnUn. The men of Scimm used 
to sht^t a^^oinst the stars. 

C 


lUca . ,. nenofsHtbemrso, 
wbtrh bowle and sliooto ugiCnst thr Ugbta ofhesvwt. 

Wm Ihowne, Britatmia.* Puit»fiU, Ir. (ISU). 

Scobellom, a very fruitful iMd, the 
inhabitants of which were changed into 
beasts by the vengeance of the gods. 
Ihe drunkards wore turned into swine, 
tlie jeehers into goats, the {nrond into 
peacocks, shrews into magpies, gamblere 
into asses, musicians into song-lnrds, toe 
envious into dogs, idle women into mildh 
cows, jesters into monkeys, dancers into 
squirrels, and misers into moles. 

Hwy esrewdsd oumlbols In cruelty, the Fenians in 
pride, tbo KgrpHaiu In luxury, Uie Cretans in Mng, ibe 
Germans In dmnkeimeis, and sU In wickedness—J, 
lOdlc) IR Jchiisiuil, fAe Siuen Chamytotu t/ Ohruten^ 
dom, id 10 (1617>. 

Scogon (Henru), M.A., a poet, con¬ 
temporary witli Cliaiicer. lie lived in 
Oie reigns of Bichard II., Henry IV., 
and probably Ilenrj’- V. Among too 
gentry who had letters of protection to 
attend lUchard II. in his expedition into 
Ireland, in 1399, is ‘‘Ilcnneus Scogan, 
Arniiger.”—Tyiwhitt’s CAaucer, v. 16 
(1773). 

Scofmnf Whatwashet 
Oh, a fine Ketiilcuun and a master of arts 
Of Hrnry Ulo 1< mirth’s time, that made disguises 
kor tho kutg's sons, and wiit In boUsid loyal 
DomtUy well. 

Ben Jonson, The fbrtunate files PS30). 

Fooqan (John), the favourite jester 
and buffoon of hAlward IV. ^‘Scogan’s 
jeg<g” were published by Andrew Borde, 
a physician m the reign of Henry VIII. 

Ihe same sir John [FaliUfff] the very same^ I saw 
him break Skogan'i, hew at the court gate, when he was 
n crack not Urns high.—Shukespeare, S Henry ir, act tti. 
BC. S. 

Shakespeare has confounded Henry 
Scogan, M.A., the poet, who lived in the 
reign of Henry IV., with .John Scogan, 
the jpgtor. who lived about a century 
later, in the reign of Edw.ard IV.; and, of 
course, sir John Falstaff could not have 
kno-wn him when “ he was a mere crack,’* 


Scogan’s Jest. Scogan and some 
companions, being in lack of money, 
agreed to the following tuck :—A peasant, 
driving sheep, was accosted by one of toe 
accomplices, who laid a wager that Us 
sheep were hogs, and agreed to abide bv 
the decision of the first person they mM. 
This, of course, was Scogan, who instantdy 
gave judgment against the herdsman. 

A similar joke is related in the //ttopo- 
d 0 sa, an abridged version of Pilpay’s 
Fables. In this case, the “peasant” is 
represented by a Brahmin carrying a 

f oat, and toe joke was to petsuMe the 
irebmin toat he ■was carrying a dog. 
‘ ‘ Howis tois, friend,”says one^ <^toa(i y<^ 


SOONE. 
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« Biahmint eaitf on your back such an 
Quelean aniinal as a do^7 ” It is not a 
dog,” 8 WB the Brahmin, “but a goat 
and treked on. Pfesontly another made 
the same remark, and the BraJimin, be- 
mnn^n g to doubt, took down tiio goat to 
took at it. Convinced that the crontnre 
was really a goat, he went on, when 
presently a third made the same re¬ 
mark, The Brahmin, now fully persuaded 
that his eyes were befooling hjm, threw 
down the goat and went away without it; 
whereupon the three companions took 
possession of it and cooked it. 

In Thjfl FAdemtpiegel we have a similar 
hoax. Bulcnspiegci sccs^ a man with a 
piece of green cloth, which he resolves 
to obtain. He employs two confederates), 
both priests. Says Bulenspicgel to the 
man, “ Wlmt a famous piece of lilue 
cloth! Whore did yon get it?” “ Blue, 
you fool I why, it is green.” After a shoit 
contention, a bet is made, and the ques¬ 
tion in dispute is referred to the first 
comer. This was a confederate, and l^e 
at once decided that the cloth was blue. 
“Yon are both in the same boat,” sajs 
the man, “ which I will prove by ihe piiest 
yonder.” The question being put to tlie 
piiesl^ is decided against the man, and the 
three rogues divide the cloth among')t 
them. 

Another version is in novel 8 of For- 
tini. Tlie joke was that certain kids 
he had for sale were capons.—See Dun¬ 
lop, History of Ftetton, viii. art. “ Ser 
<3iovanni.” 

Soone I SkoonJ, a palladium stone. It 

S a in Icolmkil for the coronation 
£kio, and was called the Ltn- 
land. Fergus the son of Fergus 
Eric, who led the Ilalriads to Argyllshire, 
removed it to Scone; and Edward 1. 
took it to London. It still remaius in 
Westminster Abbey, where it tonus the 
simport of Edward me Conlessor’s chair, 
wm^ forms the coronation chair of tlie 
British monarchs. 

N1 fiklkt rotum, Srotl, auocaDau* lorahim 
laranitut laitldem. resnare tenealur Ibldam 

Idutduer, OtMry (g Sealland, 1 67 (183S). 
Wbwe’er tht* atone n placed, the fate<< decree, 
me BeotUtb race ahoU them the toverelgiu be. 

Of course, the “ Scottish race ” is 
dynasty of '^e Stuarts and their 
sueocsBors. 

fteotcli Guards, in the service of 
Cm F rench kingsj were called his garde du 
The origin of the guard was this; 
Whan St. Louis entered upon his first 
he was twice saved from deatih 


by valour of a small band of Scot(^ 
auxiliaries under the commauds of the 
earls of March and Dunbar, Walter 
Stewart, and sir David Lindsay. In 
gratitude thereof^ it was resolved that 
“a standing guard of Scotchmen, recom¬ 
mended by we king of Scotland, should 
evermore form the body-guard of the 
king of France.” This decree remained 
in force for five centuries.—Grant, TThe 
Scottish Camlier^ xx. 

Sco'tia, Scotland; sometimes called 
“ Scotia Minor.” The Venerable Bede 
tells us that Scotland was called Cale¬ 
donia till A.D. 2.58, when it was invaded 
by a tribe from Ireland, and its name 
changed to Scotia, 

Scotia Magna or Majoi:, Ireland, 

Scotland. So called, according to 
legend, from Scoto, daughter of Pliarooh. 
What gives this legend especial interest 
is, that wlien Edward I. laid claim to the 
country as a fief of Knglaud, he pleaded 
that Brute the British king, in the days 
of Eli and Samuel, had conquered it. 
The Scotcli, in their defence, ]>Jeadcd 
their independence in virtue of descent 
from Scola, daughter of Pliaiooh, This 
is not fable, but iober history.—^Rjrmer, 
Fedrnt^ I. ii. (170J). 

Scotland Yard (London). So called 
from a palace which stood llii'rc for the 
rcce])<ion i>l the king of Scotland when 
he lamo to England to pay homage to 
his over-lord the king of England. 

Scotland a Fief of England. 
IVlicn Edward T. laid claim to Scotland as 
a fiet ol tlic English croivn, his great plea 
w.is that it was awarded to Adelstan by 
diieit miracle, and, therefore, could never 
be alienated. His advocates seriously 
leail irom The Life and Miracles of St. 
John of lieverley thi.s extract j Adelstan 
went to drive bock the Scutch, who had 
crossed the border, and, on reaching the 
Tyne, St. John of Beverley appeared to 
him, and bade him cross the river at 
daybreak. Adelstan obeyed, and reduced 
the whole kingdom to submission. On 
reaching Dunbar, in the return march, 
Adelstan prayed that some sign might 
be given, to testify to all ages that God 
had delivered the kingdom into bis 
hands. Whereupon he was commanded 
to stnke the basaltic rock with bis sword. 
This did he, and blade sank into the 
rock “ as if it had*6een butter,” cleaving 
it asunder for “ an ell or mure.” Ab Um 
cleft remains to the present^our, in tesii- 
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taony of this miracle, "why, of course, ccla 
m Sana dire.—Rymer, liuiera, I. ii. 771 
(170a). 

Scotland’s Scourge, Edwara I. 
TTis son, Edward II., buried him in 
’Westminster Abbey, wlicro his tomb is 
still to be seen, with the following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

IMwanliis Lon^S Scotorum Malleiu, liir ebt 

(Our liOiigiitiunkB, “Scotland'ii ScouiHr," lift ht're). 

llr.iytan. J^olj/olbion, xvil (ICIJ). 

So tiOngibatik% Scottanit'a Scoutse, thf land I.11J uiHte. 

Ditto, rxix 

Boots {scuitCf “a wanderer, a ro¬ 
ver”), the inliabitiintj of the w'estem 
coast of Scotland. As this part is very 
bill}' and barren, it is tmnt for tillage; 
and the inhabitants used to li\e a roi’ing 
life on the produce of the chase, their 
chief eroploynicnt being the rcaiing of 
cattle. 

The Caleiinnfenn hpranie dlinleil into i'»o iliitinit 
ntvtioiu . , , tliowon th(>w<.Wi'rn rout tthirh n-u hilly 
And bamin, and those townnl* the east where Uie hind 
ll fit (or tUlAtie. . . . As tlio enr|>lo)in«ut of the (oiiner 
did not fli them to one |ilnce, tliey removed from one 
heath to another, os suited best witli tlieir luiiveiiieiiie 
or IncUnntlon, and aere tdled hy tlictr nKi^hhuun hciitte 
or the “wandering ii.tllon.’'—DiuerOUton on tha I'oetnt 
of Oman, 

Soots (77*0 lioyal). The hundred cuir¬ 
assiers, called Aornme® dcs anno®, which 
formed the body-guard of the French 
kinfj, were sent to Scotland in 16;}3 by 
Louis XIII., to attend tlie coronation of 
Charles I. at Edinburgh. On the out¬ 
break of the civil war, eii;ht years after¬ 
wards, these cuirassiers loyally adhered 
to the crown, and received the title of 
“Tho Royal Scots.' At the downfall of 
t^ie king, tho homines des arints returned 
to Franct:. 


Scott {The Southern), Aiiosto is so 
called by lord Byron. 

_ Virsi rose 

•Hui Tuscan father's “comedy diniie " [DanU ], 

Then, not unequal to the kTorontlno, 

the souUicni Scott, th« tmiistrel who colled forth 

A sew creation with his magic luie. 

And, like the Ariosto of the North (sir W. Sioff |, 
hang Indye-love and war, rumnnee and knightly north. 

Byron. Ckdde Bcarold, iv. 4U (1817). 

DantS was bom at Florence. 

Scott of Belgium {The Walter), 
Hendrick Conscience (1812- ). 

Bcottiab Anacreon {The), Alex¬ 
ander Scot is so called by Pinkerton. 

Scottish Boanerges {The), Robert 
and James Haldane (nineteenth century). 
Robert died 1842, aged 79, and James 
l§fH. v, 



Scottish Homor {The), Willian 
Wilkie, author of an epic poem in rhyme 
Entitled The ISpigoniad (1753). 

Scottish Solomon {The), James 
TI. of Scotland, subsequently caRad 
James I. of England (1568, 1603-162$), 
The French king (tilled him nfr 
more aptly, “The Wisest Fool in Cliristcn- 
dom.” 

Scottish Teniers {The), sir David 
Wilkie (1785-1841). 

Scottish Theoo'ritos {The), Allan 
Ramsay (1685-1758). 

Scotus. There were’two schoolmen 
of this name: (1) John Scotus Lrujim, a 
native of Ireland, who died 886, in the 
reign of king Alfred; (2) John Duns 
Scotus, a Scotchman, who died ISOS. 
Lonrfellow confounds these two in hi^ 
(lolden Leaend when he attributes the 
Latin version of St. Dionysius the Areo-^ 
pagite to the latter ‘jchooliitian. 

Anil done Into f.it>u by ttiat Scottish beagt, 
BngcDa Joluiniiea 

lanigfcUdw, Tha Golden Legend (1851). 

Scourers, a class of dissolute young 
men, often of the better class, who iu- 
fested the streets of London in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and thought it capital 
fun to break windows, upset scdan-c^rs, 
beat quiet citi7.eaa, and molest young 
women. These young blades called 
themselves at different times, Muns, 
Hectors, Scourers, Nickers, Uawcubites, 
and Mohawks or Mohocks. 

Scourge of Christians {The), 
Noureddiu-MflJimdd of Damascus (1116- 
1174). 

Scourm of Qod (pie), Attila king 
of the fcians, called Flagellum Dei F, 
434-458). GensPric king of the ’Vandals, 
called Vitga Dei {*, reigned 429-477). 

Scourge of Princes (The), Pietro 
Aretino of Are/zo, a tiicrciless satirist of 
kings and pnnce.«», but very obscene and 
licentious. He colled himself “Aretine 
the Divine” (1492-1667). 

Thus Antln of lata got reputation 
By Kouijtlng kings, ai loicua did of old 
By scorning gods 

lord Brooko. iwfuMffon upon fame (lOOt-lSm. 

Suidas called Lucian “ The Bios- 
phemer;” and he added that he irae 
tom to pieces by dogs for his impiety. 
Some ox his works attack the b^theC 
philosophy and religion. His Jiip^ 
Gemieted shows Jupiter to be powoness, 
and Jupiter the Tre^e^u shows Jiijdter 
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«i;ul otib«r go8« to be myibs (120- 
800). 

Scourge of Bootloild, Edward I. 
Soat^rummlleua (1889, 1272-1907). 

Scrape^AU, a soapy, paalm-singing 
hypocrite, who combines with Cheatly to 
supply young heirs with cash at most 
exorbitant usury. (See Cheatly.)— 
ShadweU, Squire of Jusatia (1688). 

Scrape on, Cienttemen. Hadrian 
went once to the public baths, and, seeing 
an old soldier scraping himself with a 
potsherd for want of a flesh-brush, sent 
him a sum of money. Next day, the 
bath was crowded with potsherd scrapers; 
but the emperor said waen he saw them, 
Scrape on, gentlemen, but you will not 
scrape an acquaintance with me.” 

Scribble, an attorney’s clerk, who 
tries to get married to Polly Honey¬ 
comb^ a silly, novel-struck girl, but well 
off. He is happily foiled in his scheme, 
and Polly is saved from the consequences, 
of a most unsuitable match.—G. Colman 
the elder, Folly Noneycombe (1760). 

Scrible'ruB (Cornelius), father of 
MartTnns. He was noted for his pe¬ 
dantry^ and his odd whims about the 
education of his son. 

Maisfinus Scnblerus, a man of capacity, 
who had read everything ; but his judg¬ 
ment was worthless, and his taste per¬ 
verted.—*(?) Arbuthnoh Memoirs of the 
JExtrmrdmary Life, Works, and Dis^ 
ooteries of Martinus Scriblerus. 

♦#* These “memoirs” were intended 
to he the first instalment of a general 
satire on the false taste in literature 
prevalent in the time of Pope. The only 
parts of any moment that were written 
of this intended series were Pope’s Trea^ 
tise of the Bathos or Art of Sinking in 
Poetry, and his Memoirs of P, P., Clerk 
of this Parish (1727), in ridicule of Dr. 
Burnet’s History of His Own Time. The 
■Duneiad is, however, preceded by a Pro- 
hgomena, ascribed to Martinus Scriblerus, 
and cont^us his notes and illustrations on 
the poem, thus connecting this merciless 
satire with the originel design. 

Soriever (Jock), the apprentice of 
mtlcan Maewheebie (bailie at Tully 
vemw to Mr. Ck>smo Cora 3 me Brad- 
wan^e baron of Bradwardine and Tully 
Veoiau).—Sir \y. Scott, Waverley (time, 

, (ieotge 11,), 

ScxiptorcB Dcccm, a collection of 
ten ancient diroiucles on English history, 


in one vol. folio, London, 1662, edited 
^ Boger Twysden and John Selden, 
The vmuroe contains: (1) Simeon Dtn. 
nelmensis [Simeon of Durham], Historia; 

(2) Johannes Hagustaldensis [John of 
Hexham], Historia Oontinuatai (3) Ri- 
chardus Hagustaldensis [Rivard of 
Hexham], De Gestis Regis Stephanie (4) 
Ailredus Ricvallensis [Ailred of Rievall, 
H^toria (genealogy or the kings); (6) 
Radulphus de Diceto [Ralph of Diceto], 
Abbrevuztiones Chronicorum and Ymeufines 
Historiarum; (if) Johannes Brompton, 
Chronicon; (7) Gcrvaslus Dorobomensis 
[Gervais of Dovc^, Chronica, etc. (burn¬ 
ing and repair of Dover Church ; conten¬ 
tions between the monks of Canterbury 
and archbishop Baldwin; and lives of 
the archbishops of Canterbury); (8) 
Thomas Stubbs (a dominican), Chronicft 
Pontifcum eoc. Eboraci [i.e. York] ; (9) 
Guilielmus Thom (kntuariensis [of Can¬ 
terbury], Chronica j and (10) Henricus 
Knighton Leicestrensis [of Leicester], 
Chronwa. (The last three are chronicles 
of “ pontiffs ” or archbishops.) 

Scriptores Quiitque, better known 
as Scriptores Post Beaam, published at 
Frankfurt, 1601, in one vol. folio, and 
containing: (1) Willielm Malmesburi- 
ensis, De uestts Begum Anglorum^ Historup 
Norella:, and De Gestii Pontificum Anglo- 
rum ; (2) Henry Huntmdoniensis, Historia ; 

(3) Roger 11ovedeni [Hoveden], Annates; 

(4) Ethelwerd, Chronica; and (6) Ingnl- 
phits Croylandensis [of Croyland], Ihs- 
tona, 

Scriptores Tree, three ,“hypo- 
tJieticar’ writers on ancient historj’, 
wliich Dr. Bertram professed to have dis¬ 
covered between fhe years 1747 and 1757. 

’ ’hey are calied Richardns Corinonsis [of 
Cirencester], De Situ Bntanntce ; Gildas 
: iadonicus; and Nennius Banchorensis 
of Bangor]. J. E. Mayor, in his pre- 
nce to Ricardi de Cirencestria Speculum 
Jlistoriale, has laid bare this literary 
forgery. 

Scripture. Parson Adams’s wife said 
to her husband that in her opinion “ it 
was blasphemous to talk of Scriptures 
out of church.”—Fielding, Joseph An- 
drewst 

A great taDpraafoa tai ronth 

Waa nmla ny Mn. Adams, whara she triea. 

That Beriptiurea out of eluirrli ar« blaanhenwua. 

Byron, now .Tuan, xlU. 06 (16S4). 

Scroggen. a p^or hack author, cele¬ 
brated by Goldsmith in his Desoriptiiim. 
of an AvthoPs Bedchamber a 

8 L 
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Ekarotf^ns (OSes), a peasant, who 
eOnrtod Molly Brown, but died just be¬ 
fore the wedainu day. Molly cried and 
cried for him, till she cried herself fast 
asleep. Fanc^g that she saw Giles 
Scroggens’s ghost standing at her bed¬ 
side, she exclaimed in terror, “What 
do you want?” “You for to come for 
to go along with me,” replied the ghost. 
“ r ben’t dead, you fool I ” said Molly; 
but the ghost rejoined, “ Wliy, that’s no 
mio.” Then, clasping her round the 
waist, he exclaimed, “Come, come with 
mej ere nicming beam.” “ 1 won’t! ” 
shrieked Molly, and woke to lind “’twas 
nothing but a dream.”—./I Cow»o Ballad. 

Scroggs (Sir Wil/mn), one of the 
judges. — Sir W. Scott, Pevenl of the 
Pam (time, Charles 11.). 

Scrooge (Bbcncrer), partner, exe¬ 
cutor, and heir of old Jacob M.ar]ey, 
stock-broker. When first introduced, he 
is “a squeezing, gr.isping, covetous old 
hunks, sharp and hard us a dint; ” with¬ 
out one particle of sympatliy, loving no 
one, and by none beloved. One Christmas 
Bay, Ebenezer Scrooge sees three ghosts: 
The Ghost of Christmas Past •, the Ghost 
of Christmas Present; and the Ghost of 
Christmas To-coinc. The first takes him 
bock to his young life, shows him what 
Christmas was to him wlien a schoolboy, 
and when he was an apprentice; reminds 
him of his courting a young girl, whom 
ho forsook as he grew rich; and shows him 
that sweetheart of his young days married 
to another, and the mother of a lianpy 
family.# The second ghost sliows him 
the joyous homo of his clerk Bob 
Cratchit, who has nine people to keep on 
16s. a week, and yet could find where¬ 
withal to make inetTy on tliis day; 
It also shows him tlio family of his 
nephew, and of otliers. Tlie third ghost 
Shows him what would be his lot if he 
^ed as he then was, the prey of harpies, 
the jest of his friends on ’Change, the 
world’s uncared-for wait. Ihese visions 
wholly change his nature, and he becomes 
benevolent, charitable, and chcerlul, lov- 
and by all beloved.—C. Dickens, 
<A Chmtmas Carol (in five staves, 1843), 

8orow, the clerk of lawyer Glossin. 
—Sir W. Scott, Guy Manneriiuj (time, 

George II.). 

8(^b, a man-of-all-work to lady 
JBcouitd^iIi He describes his duties thus * 

Idua^lMisiiiia OB I so 10 fiB 
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1 disv eamuitt, and on SnudM I diaw boav.— 


pat In bboppearaneetii tho Bnm>rooto. So UiaTlcttoain# 
to the footlights, end eud, " lodlw oad fentlenMo. Mr, 
WeRton hslng taken suddenly 10, he ii not of ap¬ 

pearing before you this evenunt, and so vdth year pemus. 
alon I mu perfonn die put of 'Senb' in hit etaBd.” 
Weston, Who was fn the gallery With a sham baiUfr, now 
hallooed oat, “ 1 am here, hot the bailiff won't M mo 
ranie” Tlie amUoiiee roared with laughtor, elunoured Ite 
Weston, insisted ho diould play '‘8cnib,“and tfaennmagev 
was oUltml to lelvanre Uie loan and ideate the dshtor.— 
SpirUtf tko /‘uMie Joumalt (ISSS), 

Scrubin'da, the lady who “ lived by 
the scouring of pots in Dyot Street, 
Bloomsbury Square.” 

Oh, wag 1 a quart, pint, or gill. 

Tq be Krubbod tiy her delicate luuidll ... 

My pulour tliate next to the 
I’d quit, her blest tiuuielon to share; 

So haupy to live and to die 
In J>}ot Street, BloonLibury Squuo. 

W. B. Bliodes, Mombaitt* ilarfMO(1790). 

Scruple^tlie fliend of Bandom, He 
is too honest for a rogue, and too oon- 
scientions for a rake. At Calais he met 
Harriet, the elder daughter of sir David 
Duiidei of Dunder Hall, near Dover, and 
fell in love with her. Scruple subsequently 
got invited to Dunder Hall, and was told 
that his Harriet was to be married next 
day to lord Snolt, a stumpy, “gummy” 
fogey of five and forty, llarr^ hated 
the idea, and agreed to elope with Scruple; 
but her father discovered by accident the 
intention, and intercepted it. However. 


to the union, and discovered that Son^e, 
both in family and fortune, was quite 
suitable for a son-in-law.—G. Colman, 
Ways and Means (1788), 

Scu'damotilr (*S7r), the knight be¬ 
loved by Am’oret (whom Britomart de¬ 
livered from Busyrane the enchanter), 
and whom she ultimately married. He 
is called Scudamour (3 syl.) from felsct* 
(Tamour (“the shield of love"), which 
he carried (bk. iv. 10). This shield was 
hung by golden bands in the temple 
of V^enus, and under it was written: 
“Whosever be this SmEt,i>, Fxxkk 
Amorbt be nis.” Sir Scudamour, de¬ 
termined to win the prize, had to fight 
with twenty combatants, overthrew 
all, and Uie shield was his. When he 
saw Amoret in the company of Bxito- 
mart dressed as c knight, he was looked 
with jealousy, rad went on his woader- 


Bntoinait without her helmet, 
that his jealousy yras grouudlew 
6). His tale is told by bin) ** 


« (bk« iv. 

I8(W 
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tr. F0ry Qaoen, iii,, iv. 

(W90-6), 

Sonlpture {Fatfver of Frenc/i), Jean 
Goujon (1610-1572). G. Pilou is so 
called also (1515-1590). 


Beloit The Aj^lo-Saxon epic poem 
called Seoujulf (sixth centiuy) begins 
^th the death of Scyld. 

At Uf HDpotiited tune. ScyU deceawd, ?iuy decroplt, 
and went Into the peate of the Lord. They . .. Imio 
trim to the aeeMbore aa he humelf requestod . . Theia 
4 m bewh *tood flie nng-prowed ahii). tlie vebule uf 
noble , . ready to aet out. They laid down the do u 
XtriiMO, tiie dutributar of nngi, In the bosom of the dup, 
the iDightr OM beside the mast, . . they set up a golden 
ennga h^ overhead . . . they gave him to Ibu ilitp 
Sad was their nurit, moarnful tbelr mood.—Kciuh 
Beomtlf (an Anglo-Saum poem, iSid). 

Scylla and Charybdis. The 
forxnezwos a rook, in whicu dwelt Scylla, 
a ludepus monster enoompassed with dogs 
and wolves. The latter was a whirlpool, 
into which Charvbdis was meUmor- 
phosed.— Clasbio FaSlo. ^ 

Soylla and Cha^bdis of Scot- 
landU the “Swalchie whirlpool," and 
the ‘‘Merry Men of Mcy,” a bcil of 
broken water which boils like a witch’s 
caldron, on the south side of the birom i 
Channel. 

(“Merry Men;" men is a corruption 
of mam in this phrase.) 

Scythian {'I%at Brave) , Darius tho 
Persian. According to lierod'otos, all 
the south-east of Europe used to be called 
Scythia, and Xenophon calls tho dwellers 
■outh of tho Caspian Sea “Scythians” 
abo. In fact, by Scythia was meant tho 
south of Russia and west of Asia; hence 
the Hungarians, a Tartar horde settled 
on ‘the east coast of the Caspian, vvho, in 
889, crossed into Europe, are spoken of 
as '‘Scythians,” and ford Brooke calls 
the Persians ‘ ‘ Scythians.” The reference 
bdowis to the following event in Persian 
history;—The death of Smordis was kept 
for a time a profound secret, and one of 
rae officers a1»ut the court who resembled 
hiaii usurped the crown, calling himself 
WOlher or the late monarch. Seven of 
wB- high nobles conspired togetlier, and 
.the usurper, but it then became a 
^«hon to wl:^ of the seven the crown 
wobW be offered. They did not toss for 
i&bat they did much the same thii^. 
*wy agreM to give the crown to him 
JWse horse newhed first. Darius’s horse 
JJ^«d thus xHtrine beeame king of tho 


{ ^ SEA-CAPTAIN. 


, That bntvu ScythUn, 

Who found non nraetnam In hu honsV aatgUng 
*n>M aU tho Phryghm, Doilan, lUdian pliqrmg 


%• Marlowe calls Tamburlmne of 
Tartary “a Scythian.” 

You iball hear the bojtlUan Tamborlelne 
ThrentriiliM tiie world wiUi high aatatuuUns terniv. 

Marlowe, Tam^latne (prologue, 1D87) 

Scythian’s Nome ( The) . Humber 
or Humbert king of tho Huns invaded 
England during tho reign of Locrin, 
borne 1000 years it.o. In his flight, he 
was drowned in the river Abus, which 
has ever bince been called the Humber, 
after “ the Scythian’s name."—Geoffrey, 
Britibh Jlistory, li. 2 (1142); and hlilion’s 
History of Etu/land. 

Ur Uumber loud that keepi tho Sodhian'i name. 

MUton, rocution Sxisrotu (1S27). 

Sea ( The Great). The Mediterranean 
was so called by tho ancients. 

Sea {The Watcrlesii). Prester John, in 
his letter to Manuel Comnenas emperor 
of Coubtaniinoplc, says that in bis country 
there is a “waterless sea,” which none 
h ive ever cro'ised. 11 consists of tumbling 
billows of band, never at rest, and contains 
fibh of most excellent flavour. 

Tlinxi dtyb’ journey from tbe coast of 
tho band boa is a mountain whence rolls 
down a “waterless river,” consisting of 
small stoned, winch crumble into sand 
when they reach the “ sea.” 

Near tjho band Sea is a fountain called 
MuHud, becaubp it is contained in a basin 
like a mussel-bbell. This is a test foun¬ 
tain. Those who test it, strip off their 
clothes, and if tlicy are true ana leal, the 
water uses three tunes, till covers 
their head. 

Sea-Born. City (2hc), Venice. 

Soa-Captain (J’/tc), a drama by lord 
Lytton (1839). Norman, “ the sea-cap¬ 
tain,” was the son of lady Arundel by her 
first husband, who was murdered. He was 
bom three days after his father’s murder, 
and was brought up by Onslow, a village 
pnest. At 14 he went to sea, and became 
the captain of a man-of-war. lAdy 
Arundel married again, and bad another 
son named Percy. She wished to ignore 
Norman, and to settle the title and estates 
on Percy, but it was not to bo. Norman 
and Percy both loved Violet, a ward of 
lady Anmdel. Violet, however, loved 
Norman only. A scheme was laid to 
murder Norman, ^t failed; and at the 
end Norman was *ackBowledged by hia 
mother, reconciled to his brother} iod 
manned to the wud* • 
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Sea-Girt Isle iThe\ Ore&t Britain. 

Sea of Sedge (1^), the Red Sea. 
llie Bed Sea so abounds with sedc^ that 
in the Hebrew Scriptures it is called “ The 
Weedy or Sedgy Sea.” Milton refers to 
it when he says, the rebel angels were as 
numberless as the 

. . MAKerod sedge 

ASote, when with heree winds Onon armed 
HaUt vexed the Red Sea (ooiit 

PartUhu /ost, 1 304 (1065) 

Soa of Stars. The source of the 
Yellow River, in Thibet, is so called 
because of the unusual sparkle of the 
waters. 

* Like a Hen of btara, 

The hundred eourcee of Hoingho FtAe rtUote Rhrr\ 
Boiithey, Thalaia the iHitrayer, ii. 13 (17!lri. 

Beaforth (The earl of), a royalist, in 
the service of king Charles I.—Sir W. 
Scott, Legend of Monti ose (lime, Charles 

1 .). 

Boasons ( The), a descriptive poem in 
blank verse, by James Thomson, "Win¬ 
ter” (1726),"Slimmer”(1727), "Spring” 
(1728), "Autumn” (1730). "AVinter” 
is inscribed to the carl of Wilming¬ 
ton; "Summer” to Mr, Doddington; 
" Spring ” to the countess of Hertford ; 
and "Autmnn" to Mr. Onslow. 

1. In " Winter,” after describing the 
season, the poet introduces his episode of 
a traveller lost in a snowstorm, "the 
I'reeping cold lays him along the snow, 
a stifEcned corse,” of wife, of children, 
and of fnend unseen. The whole book 
contains 1069 lines. 

^ 2. "Summer" begins with a descrip¬ 
tion of ,the season, and the rural pursuits 
of haymaking and sheep-shcaiing; 
passes on to the hot noon, when " nature 
pants, and everj' stream looks languid.” 
After describing the tumultuous character 
of the season in (lie torrid 4onc, he returns 
to England, and describes a thunder¬ 
storm, in which CelSdon and Amelm are 
overtaken. The thunder growls, the 
Iwhtnings flash, louder and louder crashes 
the aggravated roar, " convulsing heaven 
and earth.” The maiden, terrified, clings 
to her lover for protection. " Fear not, 
sweet mnocence,’’ he says. "He who 
Jnv^ves yon skies in darkness ever 
^iles on theo. 'Tis safety to be near 
moe, sure, and thus to clasp iicrfection.” 
AS he sp^s the words, a flash of Hght- 
nhjg strikes the maid, and lays her a 
blwmcned corpse atfhe young man's feet. 
The poem concludes ♦ith tlie more jicace- 
fol ee«lii^ of a summer’s evening, when 
the etoiy pf Damon and MusidOra is 
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introduced. Damon had long loved the 
heantiCol Musidoia, hut met with a can t 
enconr^ement. One samm^s evening, 
he accidentally came upon her bathing, 
and the resiiectful modesty of his love so 
won upon the damsel that she wrote 
upon a tree, "Damon, the time n^y 
come when you need not fly.” Tho 
whole book contains 1804 lines. 

8. In " Spring ” the poet describes its 
genend features, and its influence on the 
vegetable and animal world. He de¬ 
scribes a garden with its haram of flowers, 
a grove with its orchestry-of song-birds 
making melody in Ihcir love, toe rough 
world of brutes furious and fierce with 
their strong desire, and lastly man tem¬ 
pered by its infusive influence. The book 
contains 1173 lines. 

4. In “Autumn” we are taken to toe 
harvest-field, where toe poet introduces 
a story similar to that of Ruto and Boaz. 
Ilis Ruth he calls "Lavinia,” and his 
Boaz " Pal?mon.” He tiien describes 
partridge and pheasant shooting, hare 
and fox hunting, all of which ho con¬ 
demns. After luxuriating in toe orchard 
and vineyard, he speaks of toe emigration 
of birds, the falling of the sear and yellow 
leaf, and_ concludes with a eulogy of 
country life, 'rhe whole book contains 
1371 lines. 

*** It U much to be regretted tfiat the 
poet’s order has not been preserved. The 
arrangement of the seasons into Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, is un¬ 
natural, and mars toe harmony of toe 
poet’s jilan. 

SeatoniaJi Prize. The Rev. Thomas* 
Seaton, Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge 
University, bequeathed the rents of So 
Kislingbury estate for a yearly prise of 
£40 to toe best English poem on a 
sacred subject announced in January, and 
sent in on or before September 29 follow¬ 
ing. 

Shall hoaiy Gnuita call her tablo aoni... 

Shall theae approMli Uie MuiaT Ah. no! 

And ewn tpurns the great Saatonlan prlii. 

^rron, Aordf iind Scotch Aonoioera ( 1868 )< 

Sebaates of Mytile'ne (4 mix 
the assassin in the " Immortal Guards.”— 
Sir W. Scott, Count JSohsrt of Pofio 
(time, Rufus). 

SobSiSti&ii, a young gentleman ox 
MessalinS, brother to Violf They were 
twins, and so much alike that toey cimld 
not be distmgoisbi^ except by thmr dreM. 
Sebastian and his sister being shipwrecked, 
escaped to lllyna. Here Sebastian woe 
mistaken for his sister (who hod ossn^ 
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apparel), and was invited by the 
counteHS Olma to take shelter in her 
boose from a street broil. Olivia was in 
love witibi Viola, and thinkini; Sebastian 
to be the object of her love, married him. 

l^iakespeore, Taelfth Night (1614). 

SAasHar^ brother of Alonso king of 
Naple^ in The Tempest (1609). 

father of Yalentine and 
Alice.'—Beaumont and Fletcher, Mans. 
Ihomae (1619). 

SAastian {Dcm)y king of Portugal, is 
defeated in battle and taken prisoner by 
the Moors (1674). He is saved from 
death by Dorax a noble Portuguese, 
then a renegade in the court of the 
emperor of Itorbary. 'fhe train being 
dismissed. Dorax takes oS his turban, 
assumes his Portuguese dress, and is 
recognized as Alonzo of Alcazar.—Dry- 
den, Don Sebastian (1690). 

Itio qoatrd And reooncnutlon of SetMuHon and Doraz 
[MbuAlOfuot^Alcmar] !■ a maaterljrcopy ftom aRimilar * 
acom between Brutw and Casnus f*** 'ihakatpeare'i Juliut 
R. Otiamben, jenglUh JMtmtura, L 380. 

Don Sebastian, a name of terror to 
Moorish children. 

Nor ahall 8ebnitlan*a fonnidable name 
Be longer uied to Min the ciyiuR babe. 

^ Dryden, J)on SebtutUm (1090). 

Sebastian L of Braz^ who fell in 
the battle of Alcazarquebir in 1578. The 
legend is that he is not dead, but is 
patiently hiding the fulness of time, 
when he will rctium, and make Brazil the 
chief kingdom of the earth. (See Bar- 
BAROSSA.) 

Sebastoo'rator {7%e), the chief 
officer of state in ^e empire of Greece. 
Same m Protosebastos.—Sir W. Scott, 
Comt AOftsrf of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Sebild (2 syl.), la Dame du Lac in 
the romance called Perceforest. Her 
castie was surrounded by a river, on 
which rested so thick a fog that no one 
could see across it. Alexander the 
Great abode wi^ her a fortnight to be 
cured of his wounds, and king Arthur 
vraa the result of this amour (vol. i. 42). 

Secret Hill {The), Ossian said to 
Dseer, when he resided to him the 
®®pHiaand of the morrow’s battle, “Be 
Jw* the secret hill to-night,” referring 
to the Gaelic custom of the commander 

. ** totoy retiring to a secret hill the 
tofm Mfore a battle, to hold communion 
^osts of departed heroes.— 
Ositaa, of Chttfm. 

Secret Tribunal (21b), the count 


of the Holy Vehme.—Sir W. Scott, Jsme 
of Oeierstein (time, Edward lY.). 

Secrets. Th» Depository of the Secrets 
of all the World was the inscription over 
one of the brazen portals of Fakreddin’s 
valley.—W. Beck&rd, Vathek (1784), 

Sedgwick {Doomsday), William 
Sedgwick, a fanatical “prophet” in the 
Commonwealth, who pretended that it 
had been revealed to him in a vision 
that the day of doom was at hand. 

Sedillo, tile licentiate with whom 
Gil Bias took service as a footman. 
Sedillo was a gouty old gourmand of 69. 
Being ill, he scut for Dr. Sangrado, 
who took from him six porringers of 
blood every day, and dosed him in¬ 
cessantly witli warm water, giving him 
two or tiiree pints at a time, saying, “ a 
patient cannot be blooded too much; for 
it lb a great erior to suppose that blood is 
needlul for the preservation of life. 
Warm water,”he maintained, “drunk in 
abundance, is the true specific in all 
distempers.” When the licentiate died 
under this treatment, the doctor insisted 
it was because his patient had neither 
lost blood enough nor drunk enough 
warm water.—Lesage, Qd Bias, ii. 1, 2 
(1716). 

Sedley {Mr,), a wealthy London 
stock-broker, broiyjlii to rum by the 
fall of the Funds just prior to the battle 
ot Waterloo. The old merchant then 
tried lo earn a meagre pittance by selling 
wme, coals, or lottery-tiekets by com- 
mibbion, but his bad wine and cheap 
coals found but few customers. 

Mrs. Sedley, wife of Mr. Sedley. A 
homely, kmd-hearted, bonny, motherly 
woman in her prosperous days, but 
soured by adversity, and quick to take 
odence. 

Amelia Sedley, daughter of the stock¬ 
broker, educated at Miss Pinkerton’s 
academy, Chiswick Mall, and engaged 
to captain George Osborne, son of a nch. 
London merchant. After the ruin of 
old Sedley, George married Amelia, and 
was disinherited by his father. He was 
adored by his young wife, but fell on 
the field of Waterloo. Amelia then 
returned to her father, and lived in great 
indigence, but captain Dobbin greatly 
loved her, and did piuch to relieve her 
worst wants. Capmin Dobbin rose in 
his profession to the rank of colonel, and 
married the young widow. • 

Joseph Sedley, a collector, of Boggky 
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WolUh; a fat, sensual, conceited dandy, 
Taii^, shy, and vulgar. “ His excellency” 
fled from Brussels on the day of tbe battle 
between Napoleon and W^lington, and 
Mtuiued to Calcutta, where he bragged 
of bis brave deeds^ and made it appear 
that he was Wellington’s right hand; 
so that he obtained ihc sobriquet of 
“Waterloo Sedley." He again retamed 
to England, and b''camo the “ patron ” 
of Becky Sharp (thou Mrs. lluwdon 
Crawley, but separated from her hus¬ 
band). This lady proved a terrible 
dragon, fleeced him of nil his money, 
and in six months he died under very 
suspicious circnmstauces. — lluckcray, 
Vaaiiiy Fair (1818). 

Sedley {Sir Ch%rtcs\ in the eouit of 
Charles II.—Sir W. Scott, Wofxhtook 
(time, Commouwealtli). 

See, tho Conquering Hero 
Coxnes ! This song t<tands at Ihe o^icn- 
ing of act ii. ot AU vnndor the Great, a 
tiagedy by N. I^ee (Jb78). 

(Set to miibie by Handel, and intro¬ 
duced in the oratorio of Judai> Macuibmis, 
1743.) 

Seelencooper {Captam), superin¬ 
tendent o£ the military hospital at Uyde. 
—Sii "W. Scott; The Surgeon's Daughter 
(time, George II.). 

Seer {The Flomhheepsie'), Andrew 
Jackson Davis. 

Segonti'arl, inhabitants of parts of 
Hampshire and Berkshire, referred to in 
*he Qnmneniaries of Ciesar. 

Seicen'to (3 s?/^.), tho bixteenth 
century of Italian notables, tho period of 
bad taste and degenerate art. The de¬ 
graded art is termed Steenttita, and the 
notables of tlie period tliu ^uentisti. 
The style of willing was inflated and 
bombastic, and that of art was what is 
termed “ rococo.” Tho chief poet was 
MBTini (16C9-1615), the chief painter 
Cexavaggio (1569 1609), tlio chief sculp¬ 
tor Bernini (1593-1680), and the chief 
architect Borromini (1599-1667). 

Soda, in Voltaire’s tragedy of Mahomet, 
waa the character in which Talma, the 
great Ftonch tragedian, made his d^t in 
1787. 

SeideH-Beetdr, the most famous of 
all taUsmanists. made three of 
extailMrdiiuiTy power: vis., a little golden 
flsit, )lbieb would fetch from the sea 
wbatlBl^ Was desired of it; a poniard, * 
wbhflit Kihtfered the person who bore it 


invisible, and all others whom be wished 
to be BO; and a steel ring, which enabled 
tho wearer to read the secrets of 
heart.—Comte de Caylus, Onenial HMts 
(“ Tho JETonr Talismans,” 1743). 

Seine (1 syl.), put for Paris. Tenny¬ 
son calls the red republicanism of Pans, 
“ The red fool-fury of the Seine.” 

Setting the Se\ne on fire. The Seino is 
a drag-net as well os a river. Hence 
drag-men are called in French leap^eheure 
d la setne, “ He’ll never set the Thames 
on fire ” is a similar pun, a temse bring a 
sieve for sifting flour, as well as the river 
(French tanua, Italian tamiso, “a sieve,” 
verb fawnsrtre, “to sift”). We somefiipes 
hear of “ setting the Mersey on fire,” in 
which the pun is between the river and 
mur^yhy “ the devilbut the application 
of the “Seme” and “Mersey” is not 
very obvious to the idea implied in the 
proverb: he is so idle and lazy he will 
not set the temsc (or sifter) on fire by 
hard work. 

Sejanus {JElius), a minister of 
Tiberius, and commander of the praetorian 
guards. His affability made him a great 
favourite. In order that he might .be 
tho foremost man of Rome, all the 
children and grandchildren of tbp em¬ 
peror were put to death under sundry 
pretences, l^usus, the son of TiberiuB, 
then fell a victim. He next persuaded 
ihe emperor to retire, and Tiberius went 
to Camitonia, leaving to Sejanus tiie sole 
management of affairs. He now called 
bims^ emperor; but Tiberius, roused 
from bis lethargy, accused his mimstex 
of treason. The senate condemned him 
to be strangled, and his remain^ being 
treated with the grossest mgolenc& wore 
kicked into tlie Tiber, a.u. 31. Tms was 
ihe subject of Ben Jonson’s first bistorieiri 
play, entitled Sejanus (1603). 

B^in or Sqjn, the record of all 
evil deeds, whether by men ox tim g^xiii, 
kept by the recording angel. It also 
means that dungeon beneath the seventli 
earth, where EbUs and his compaalotoi 
are confined. 

Venly. tberegltterof tiasdaediottha irtrlrwl T| cjiiif 
In Stajtn.—Buie, Al XorAn, Imlll. 

Belbv {Oca^in), an officer in iba 
guards.—Sir W. Scott, Feverif of 
Teak (time, Chules II.). 

Self-Admiratioxi Soolety (TSk), 
Poets: Homs, Rossetti, and SrnnbiitnA. 
Painters: Madox Brown, Wbistlar. wusmt 
J ones, Walter Crane, an^ soiae S^ST 
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gtelioXy 9011 of Abdallah, who waa 
wordered Ijiy his brother Qiafhr (pacha of 
Ab/dos). After the death of his brother, 
Oioffir (2 iyL) tooh Sdiim under his 
ch^ilge and brought him up, but treated 
him with considerable cruelty. Gi^r 
had a doubter nonlked ZiUeika (3 syt.)j 
with whom Selim fell in love; but 
Zulcika thought he Was her brother. As 
soon as Giaffir discovered the attachment 
of tile two cousins for each other, he 
informed his daughter tliat he intended 
her to marry Osmyn Bey; but Zuleika 
eloped with Selim, the pacha pursued 
aftm them, Selim was shot, Znloika 
killed herself, and Gia$r was left child¬ 
less and alone.—^Byron, £nde of Abudos 
<1813). 


Selim, son of Acbot. Jehangnire was 
called Selim before Ids accession to the 
throne. lie married Nourmahal the 
of the liaram,” but a coolues'S 
rose up between them. One night, Noiir- 
mahal entered the sultan’s banquet-room 
as a Inte-playcr, and so clikrmed young 
Selim that he exclaimed, “ If Nourmahal 
had so sung, I could have forgiven her!” 
It was miough. Nourmahal threw oJf 
her disguise, and became reconciled to 
her husband.—^T. Moore, Lalla Hookh 
C'Li^ht of the Ilaram,” 1817). 


Selim, son of tlie Moorish king of 
Algiers. [Horubh] Barbarossa, the Greek 
renegade, naving made himself master 
of ^giers, slew tlie reigning king, but 
S^im escaped. After tiie lapse of seven 
yeus, he returned, under the assumed 
name of Acbmet, and headed an ujirismg 
of the Moors. The insurgents succeeded, 
Barbarossa was slain, the widowed queen 
Zaphli^ Was restored to her husband’s 
throne, and Selim her son married IrcnS 
daughter ol^ Barbarossa.—J. Bl-OAvn, Sar- 
iarotsa (1742 or 1756). 

Selim, friend of Elan (the supposed 
son of Zamti the mandarin).—Murphy, 
JV OrpAan of China (1769). 

Sel’ima, daughter of Bajozet sultan 
of Turkey, in love with prince Axallu, 
but promised by her father in marriage 
^^Omw, When Selima refused to marry 
Bajazet would have slain her; but 
^amprlane commanded both Bajazet and 
Omtf to be sdzed. So every obstacle 
waa i^oved from the tmion of Selima 
«QaAxaBa,-^N. Rowe, Tamerlane (1702). 

one of the six Wise Men from 
the lad by the guiding star to Jesus, 
^-^opltocki mjmiiaA, v. (1771). 


1 




SeTith, one of the two guardian 
angels of the Yirgin Mary and of John 
the Divine.—^Elopstock, lAe Messiah, ix. 
(1771). 

Sellook (Cisly), a scrvant'gixl in ihe 
service of lady and sir Geojffrey Peveril 
of tlic Peak.—Sir W. Scott, PanerU of the 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Selma, the royal residence of Fingal, 
in Morven (north-west coast of Scot¬ 
land). 

Selnuii Ihv halls nrn gllant. There is no lOunS/la file 
w<wda of Morven.—Osshm, JMhvum. 

Selvaggio, the father of sirlndust^, 
and the hero of Thomson’s Castle Of lUf 
doknee. 

In Fnlrj'Iand theie lived » fcniefat of old, 

Of fvnture siom, Srhagglo well ;-cl«pt; 

A miifdi, unjioUdied man, robust and hold, 

I'liit wondrous ituor lie nf^ithrr sowed nor reaped; 

Ns stores in summer for cold winter beeped. 

In hunting ■UI hu d'^ nwey he wore— 

Now von hed hy Jane, now in Novomber steqied. 

Now pinrbed by billiig ,)animry snra, * 

He stiU in woods pursued the libberd end the l»ar. 

ThoRiMin, Cattle of Jndalonee, X B (IVAB). 

Sem'ele (3 sr//.), ambitious of enjoy¬ 
ing Jupiter in all his glojy, perished 
from the sublime effulgence of the god. 
This is substantially tlie tale of ^e 
second 8to:^_ of T. Moore’s Loves of the 
An<jeli>. Liris requested her angel lover 
to omne to her in all his angelic bright¬ 
ness ; but was burnt to ashes as she fell 
into Ins embrace. 

Tor nieles^ glvM nought to whioobi,.. . 

A royel smile, e giii use's glorious rays, 

Like bunolA, would kill iiv with its blarr 

Peter Pindar lOr WolroU Progreu of 
AawiratUm (ISOPf. 

Semi'da, the young man, the only 
son of a widow, raised &om the Read by 
Jesus, as he was bmng carried from the 
walls of Nain. He was deeply in love 
with Cidli, the daughter of Jalms. 

He urns in the bloom of life. His bair hung in emb 
on Ills shottldors, and he appeared os beauttful aa Vtovid 
when, sitting by Uio stream of Bethlehem, he woe lavldi^ 
at the voice of God —Klupstodc, The XettUtJt, Ir. (imy. 

Semir'amis, queen of Assyria, wife 
of Nmns. 3he survived her husband, 
and reigned. The glory of her reign 
stands out so prominently Ihot she qa»e 
eclipses all the monanms of ancient 
Assyria. After a reign of forty-two 
years, she resigned the crown to her son 
Ninyas, and took her flight to heavmi in 
the form of a dove. Semiramia was the 
daughter of DcrcSto the fish-goddess 
and a Syrian youth, and, being esqposed 
in infancy, was bro^ht up by doves. 

Semiramia of the ISToxtlu Mar* 

S iret, daughter of Waldmnar III. of 
ettmark* At the death of *her fftthei^ 
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dw 8oeee6ded him; l >7 the death of her 
husband, Haco VTlI. king of Norway, 
die succeeded to that kingdom also; and 
having conquered Albert of Sweden, she 
added Sweden to her empire. Thus was 
she queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden (1858-1412). 

Semirdmia of the Norths Catharine of 
Russia, a powerful and ambitious sove¬ 
reign, but licentious, sensual, and very 
immoral (1729-1786). 

Sdmkail, the angel of the winds and 
waves. 

11(wp ili« Windi In »wp with tiM hand which }ou ic« 
In th« Mir, and prevent the wind HahlKe from conunK 
forth, if I mve it heedoin, it would reduce tlia mil versa 
to powdor. with my other hand 1 hinder the oen from 
overflowing, without which preiantlon It would cover tha 
lace of the whole earth.—Comte de Ciiylus, urieiuuf Tolei 
(“Bbtory of AbdiU Motalleb.” 174J). 

Semo {Son oP;, (Juthnllin general of 
the Irish tribes. 

BempTO'nius, one of the “ friends ” 
of Timon of Athens, and “the first man 
that e’er received a gift from him.” 
When Timon sent to liorrow a sum of 
money of “ his friend,” he excused him¬ 
self thus: As Timon did not think 
proper to apply to me first, but asked 
others before ho sent to me, T consider 
his present application an inbult. Go,” 
said he to the servant, “ and tell your 
master: 

Who l>ate<i mine honour stiUl not hnow my coin ” 

Shokaspaaia, Tvmuit aif AtheTU, act lii. ac. 3 U600). 

Sernpro'nius, a treacherous friend of 
Cato while in Utica. Semproniua tried^ 
to mas^ his trcaiipn by excessive zeal 
and unmeasured animosity against Caesar, 
with whom he was acting in alliance. 
He loved Marcia, Cato’s daughter, but 
his love was not houmirablc love; and 
when he attempted to carry oif the lady 
by force, he tv as blain bv Juba the 
Numidian prince.—J. Addibon, Cato 
(1713). 

I'U conceal 

thougfati in paSiloii, 'tin the surest way. 

I’U bellow out for Roma and for my conntiy. 

And mouth at Cmsar UU'I shake the wuate. 

Your cold hypoedty's a eLile device, 

A worn.<Hit trkk. 

ActLL 

Bona'nus (St.), the saint who fled 
to the island of Scattery, and resolved 
that no woman e|iould ever step upon the 
isle. An angel led St. Can'ara to the 
lelo, but SenanuB refused to admit her.— 
T. Moore, Jriah UPelfidies (“ St. Senanus 
•ad ^e Iduly,” 1814): 

B9Xi^W3i6iuiThe CkristUm)^ bi^ap Halh 
«t Nonrl^(1574'1656). 


Sene'na (8 syf.), a Welidi maiden in 
love with Carodoo. She dressed in boy’r 
clothes, and, under the assumed name of 
Mervyn, became the page of the princess 
Goervyl, that she might follow her lover 
to America, when M^oc colonized Coer- 
Madoc. Senena was promised in mar¬ 
riage to another; but when the wedding 
day arrived and all was ready, the briow 
was nowhere to be found. 

. . . she doffed 

He^ brldid robn, and cUpt her iwld«n locki. 

And put on boy'a attire, thro’ wood and wild 
To Boek her own true love ; and over nut, 

Fomklng all lor him, nhe followed him. 

Southey. Modoc, U. S3 (ISM). 

Beimac'lierib, called by the Orien¬ 
tals king Muussal.—D'llerbelot. Notes to- 
the Koran (seventeenth century), 

Sennamar, a very skilful architect 
who built at Hiroh, for N6man-al-A6uar 
king of Hirah, a most magnificent palace. 
In order that he might not build another 
equal or stmerior to it for some other 
monarch, Norman cast him headlong from 
the highest tower of the huiltSng.— 
D’llerbelot, BMiutheque Onentale (1697). 

A parallel tale is told of Neim'- 
heid (2 syl.), who employed four archi¬ 
tects to build for him a oiUhcc in Ireland, 
and then, jealous ]c.Ht they should build 
one like it or superior to it for another 
monarch, be had them all privately put 
to death.—O’lIaUoran, History of Ireland. 

Sensitive (Aord), a young nobleman 
of amorous pioclivilics, who marries 
Sabina Kosny, a French refugee, in 
Padua, but leaves her, more from reck¬ 
lessness than wickedDe<ia. He comes to 
England and pays court to lady Ruby, 
a rich young widow ; but lady Ruby 
knows of his niarrii^e to the youi^ 
French girl, and so hints at it ttmt hm 
lordship, who is nu libertine, and has a 
great regard for his honour, sees that his 
marriage is known, and tells lady Ruby 
he will start without delay to Padna, 
and bring his young wife home. This, 
however, was not needful, as Sabina was 
at the time the guest of lady Ruby. 
She is called form, and lord Sensiti^ 
openly avows her to be his wife.—Cum¬ 
berland, First Lone (1796). 

Sentimental Journey (^}, by 
Laurence Sterne (1768). It was intmdea 
to be sentimental sketches of his tone 
through Italy in 1764, but he died soon 
after completing the first part. Tlie 
tourist lands at Calais, and the first 
incident is his interview with a poor 
monk of St* Francis, who hedged alnis 
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for his cosTeut. Ster&e refnsed to give 
Unytising) but his heart smote him for his 
churlisimess to the Imeek old man. From 
Calais he goes to Montdul (Montieoil- 
sor-Mer), and thence to Nampont, near 
Cressy. Here occurred the incident, which 
is one of the most touchmg of all the 
sentimental sketches, that of The Dead 
Ass.'* His next stage was Amiens, and 
thence to Paris. While looking at the 
Bastille, he heard a voice crying, “I can’t 
get Out I 1 can’t get out!" He thought 


It was a child, but it was only a caged 
sterling. This led him to reflect on the 
delights of liberty and miseries of cap¬ 
tivity. Giving reins to hia fancy, he 
imaged to bimselt a pnsoner who for 
tliirty years had been confined m a dun¬ 
geon, during all which time "he hud 
seen no sun, no moon, nor had the voice 
of kinsman breathed through his lattice.” 
i'amed away by his feelings, ho burst 
into tears, for he "could not sustain tho 
picture of confinement winch bis fnnev 
had drawn.” While at Pans, our touml 
visited Versailles, and introduces an in¬ 
cident which he had witnessed some >ears 
previously at Rennes, in Brittany. It 
was that of n marquis reclaiming his 
sword and “ patent ot nubility.” Any 
nobleman in trance ^ho engaged in 
tra^, forfeited his rank; but Uicre vras, 
a law in Bnttany that a nobleman ut 
reduced circumstances might deposit liis 
sword temporarily with tho local magis¬ 
tracy, and if better times dawned upon 
him, ho might reclaim it. Sterne ivas 
present at one of these interesting cere¬ 
monies. A marquis had laid down his 
sword to mend his fortune by trade, and 
after a successful career at Martinico lor 
twenty years, returned home, and le- 
claimed it. On receiving his deposit from 
the president, he drew it slowly fioiu the 
Scabbard, and, observing a spot of rust 
near the point, dropped a tear on it. As 
he wiped the blade lovingly, he remarked. 


he wiped the blade lovingly, he remarked, 
"X s^U find some other way to get it 
oflj.” ' Returning to Paris, our tourist 
starts for Italy; but the book ends with 
his arrival at Moulmes (Moulins). Some 
half a league from this city he encountered 
Maria, whose pathetic sto^ bad been 
t(M mm by Mr. Shandy, ahe had lost 
her mat wnnn HtArne naW her. but hod 


luateMl a little dog named Silvio, led by 
a String, she was sitting under a poplar, 
playiug on a pii>e her vespers to the 
Virgin. Poor Maria had been crossed in 
or. to speak more stnctly, the curd 
at Mbailnes had forbidden her banns, and 


the maiden lost her reason. Her dtory it 
exquisitely told, and Sieme s^, " ^uld 
the traces be ever worn out of W brain, 
and those of Eliza out of mine, she should 
not only cat of my bread and drink of my 
cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, 
and be unto me as a daughter.” 

Sentinel and St. Paul’s Clock 
(TAe). The sentinel condemned to death 
by court-martial for falling asleep on his 
watch, but pardoned because he affirmed 
that he heard St. Paul’s clock strike 
thirteen instead of twelve, was John 
Hatfield, who died at the age of 102, 
June, 1770, 

Sentry {Captain)^ one of tho members 
of Uie club under whose auspices tho 
Spectator was professedly issued. 

September Masaacre {The), the 
slaughter of loyalists confined m tba 
Abbayc. This inas<!acre took place in 
Pans between September 2 and 5, 1792, 
on receipt of the news of tho capture of 
Verdun. The number of victims was 
not less than 12U0, and some place it os 
high as 4000. 

September the Third was Crom¬ 
well's day. On September 3, 1650, ho 
won tho battli of Dunbar. On Sep- 
tcmbci 3, 165J, he won tlie battle of 
Worcester. On September 3, 1658, he 
dud. 

Serab, the Arabic wmd for the fata 
mor()ana. —See Quintus Curtius, JDe Jtebua 
Atexandn, vii. 

The Arabh; word Setdb ilgnUief that (iUm Appennuics 
which, in liaiiti'in oounCrliv in often seen til iana> ptsUu 
about noon, it'-cmbllnt; a large IiLp of water In motion. 
It 19 occiuoned by the reverberation of the nuibeauu. 
it sottiotimc* tempts tblnty travcU<>n out of their way, 
but deccivei thriu when tliey come near, ettiier going 
forward or quite Viiulshing —bale, Al ivrdn, ulT, uotea 

Tha actions of unbelievers are like the serhb of the 
tilain, be wlio is thUsty takes it fur water, and finds It 
deceit .—AI AurUn. 

Seraphic Doctor (The), St. Bona- 
ventura, placed by Dantfi among the 
bamtfi of ms Taradm (1221-1274). 

Seraphic Saint (The), St. Francis 
d’Assisi (1182-1226). 

Of all the saints, St. Francis was the moatblamelea and 
gtiitla.—Dean Uilman. 

Seraphina Arthuret (Miss), a 
papist. Her sister is Miss Angelica 
Aiihuret.—Sir W. Scott, Medgamnitet 
(time, George IlL). 

Bera'pis, an*i)gyptian deity, sym¬ 
bolizing the Nile, and fertility in general. 

Seraskier’ (3 s^/.), a mame given by 
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the Torks to a gcneml of divisioiii 
generally a pacha with two or three 
tailfl. {Persian, aori askery '*bead of the 
army.”) 

. . . three thoueiDd Mmlonui perfsliMl hen, 

And itxtMii l^oneta jderred the Knu.klci 

Syran, /ion Juan, tUL 81 (1S31). 

Serb* a Servian or native of Servia. 

Serbo'ziiaii Bos {The), Sorbon 
was a lake a thonsana miles in compass, 
between mount Ca'bius and the city of 
Damietta, one of the eastern months of 
the Nile, The Sorbonmn Hog was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by hills o1 loose 
sand, and the sand, carried into it by high 
winds, floati'd on the .surface, and looked 
like a solid mass. Herod(do3 {Greek 
Historyy ii. (J) tells ns tliat wliole amiics, 
deceived by the appcjirancc, have been 
eng^ilfed in the bog. (See also Diodo'nis 
Siculus, Jhbliofheca Jltstut'my i. ^5; and 
Lucan’s PharmliUy viii. .'i.'hl.) 

A RUlf prcfoiiiid .v til It StrhonlMi Hug 

acRwlxt iHwiiliita {J mt ) and iiioaut Cnflut old, 

Wheiw armlo. whole Lavs lunk. 

Mlltau, ParudUe tmt, II. 593, etc (1C55), 

Diodorus Siculus {liibho^heca Jlu^toria, 
i. 80) eays : “Many, niis&ing their way, 
have been swallowed up in this bog, 
together witii whole annies.” Dr. Smith 
says: “\Vbcn Darius Ocliuswas on his 
way to Egypt, tiiis bog ttas the scene of 
at least a partial deal ruction of iiie Persian 
army” (r/a.w»iea/ Dictimary, art. “Scr- 
bOnis Locus ”). 

Sereme'nes (4 syl,)y brot!ier-in-law 
■of king Sardanapaliis, to whom he cn- 
trubts his Bignet-ring to put down the 
rebellion pleaded by Arbaoes the Mode 
and Belesis the Chaldfon soothsayer. 
Scremen^B was blain in a battle with the 
insurgents.—Byron, Sardanapalus (18J9). 

Sorc'no, allured by the mildness of 
the weather, went into the fields to gather 
wild flowers for a garland, when she was 
attacked by the Blatant Beast, who 
caztibd her off in its month. Her cries 
attracted to the spot sir Calidore, who 
compelled the heart to drop its prey.— 
Spenser, Fai&ry Queeny vi. 3 (159G). 

86rGZldib, now called Ceylon, When 
Adaur and Eve were esjat down from 
p^dise, Adam fell on the isle of Seren- 
oib, and Eve near Joddoh, in Arabia. 
Ai!ter the lapse of 200 rears, Adam joined 
Eve, and lived in Ceylon. 

We DWWd aemal Iikndi, aai<iiiis,4 otbere (h» Island of 
Bsttk ol^t aixwt t*n dan' •aDl'rom ttuit of Sonndib — 
Ar^MSSlhgii^ {••Rndbod," liini tw>|. 

^ jurist of Adam’s foot is .shown ■ 
Ml inoo da Adiim» is the island of ieren- 


dib or Ceylon. According to the 
the garden of Edon was not on our ear^ 
at all, but in the seventh heaven.—^Ludo¬ 
vico Marracci, Al Ko/rany 24 (1698). 

Sei^s {Sir), the attendant on Tr»ra. 
He inrorms sir Artegal that Irena is the 
captive of Grantorto, who has sworn to 
lake her life within ten days, unless some 
knight will volunteer to be her cham¬ 
pion, and in single combat prove her 
innocent of the crime laid to her charge. 
—Spenser, Faery Queeny v. 11 (1596). 

Sergius, a Nestorian monk, said to 
be the same as Boheira, who resided at 
Bosra, in Syria. Tins monk, we are told, 
helped Mahomet in writing the KbrSn, 
Some say it was Safd or Felix Boheira. 

Bobelm'i luunr, In tho books of Cbrlstbuu, ia Botgius. 
—-Mauidl, JlUtoTff, S4 lA.I>. BS6). 

Serian Worms, silkworms from 
Sericum (China), the countiy of the 
SerGs; hence, serlca vestis, “ asuk dress.” 

No Sorlan nonns bn Knows, tlut with tbeir thTWd 

Draw out their vilken livn; nor gHken pride) 

Hir Iniubdi warm Socce well hu bn little need. 

Mot In tlwt iiroud bulunmn tlmture dyed. 

rUn. FfetdUer, riia PurjUo Itlani, )dL (ISSS). 

Serinmer, the wild boar whose lard 
fed the vast multitude in Einheriar, the 
hall of Odin. Though fed on daily, the 
boar never diminished in size, Odin 
himself gave his own portion of ibe’lard 
to his two wolves (leri and Fieki.— 
Scandinavtan Mythology, (See KusTicirs’s 
Pic, p. 852.) 

Seri'na, daughter of lord Acasto. 
plighted to Chamont (the brother ta 
Monimia “the orphan”).—Otway, Tht 
Orphan (1680). 

Seriswattoe, the Janus of Hindd 
mythology. 

Serpent (A), emblem of the tribe of 
Dan, in the old churcli at Totness is 
a stone pulpit divided into compartments, 
containing shields decorated wi^ &e 
several emblems of the Jewish tribes, of 
which this is one. 

Dan ghnll bo a serpent by the wii}, nn addAf In ths 
path, that MteUi the hone's heels, so tbet Ms rider duffl 
nil beehwanL—Om> xliK. 17. 

Sarpeni {African). (For Lucan’l Bit, 
see under pHABaAijA.) 

The Serpent and Satan. There ii tto 
Arabian ti^ition that the devil begged 
all the animals, one alter anoth», to 
carry him into the garden, thM he 
spes^ to Adam and Eve, bnt they all 
rmtsed except the serpent, who took hlafi 
between two of its meth. It then 
the most beautiful of aU th^ 
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and wCiked np<m and feet.—>Masudi, 

22 (▲.!>. 956). 

Tkt S6)^pent's Punishment. The 
jpwiishment of the terpent for temptuig 
tras this: Micihael was com- 

numded to cut olE its legs; and (2) the 
serpent was doomed to i^d on human 
eaccremmits erer after. 

T llHinS[h<(w]» )» T a Hlduwl, aniwl qua 

tlMW ]A «i|Mda So Dioe, y le duo; Aqaesu iderpe m 
■etlmdo, ediala la prliuem del panysa, y corUle Ua 
ptoriMa r a qidtlere camlnan atiastrani U vida portirmi. 
T UamA Ik Batanu, «l quel -nno rlendo, y dliolu; Fitrqna 
tn fetm'bo haa eogaBado a aciuesUM, 7 los has Imho 
taonmndosl Yo quiero qne totla iiumuudhla sn)% y ile 
todM nu hUoSt on sallondo do sus cuerpea entre i>or tu 
twea. BOniue ea roniad olios haion iMnltencLt, y tu quo. 
dana naito da Inunundlcia.— 0o»pei of Biu Mdios 

Serpent d’leabit, an enormous 
monster, whose head rested on tlic iop of 
the du Midi do Bigorre, its body 
filled the whole valley of Lu/, St. 
Sauveur, and GMres, and its (ail was 
eoiled in the hollow below the cirqne of 
C^vamie. It fed once in tliree months, 
and supplied itself by making a very 
strong inspiration of its breath, where* 
upon every living tlimg around was 
drawn into its maw. It was ultimately 
killed by making n huge bonfire, and 
waking it from its torpor, wlicn it 
became enraged, and drawing a deip 
breath, drew the bonfire into its nmw, 
and died in agony.—Rev. W. 'Webster, 
A Pyrenean Legem (1877). 

Seraent Stone. In a cam on the 
Mound of Mourning was a serpent which 
had a stone on the tail, and '‘whoever 
held this stone in one hand would have 
in the other as much gold as heart could 
desire.” — The Mabinogvon (“ Peredur,” 
twelfth century). 

Served My God. Wor.8EY said, in 
his fsH, “ Had I but served my God with 
half the zeal I served my king. He would 
not in mine age have left mo naked to 
mine enemies.” — Shakespeare, Jlcnry 
VJII. act iii. sc. 2 (IGOl). 

Samrah, when he was deposed from 
the government of Basorah by tlie caliph 
Moawiyah, said, “If 1 had served God 
•0 Velf as 1 have served the caliph, He 
Would never Imvc condemned me to all 
eternity.” 

Awrowro Pbrez, the favourite of 
PfciKp. II. of Spam, said, “ Mon zele 
«tmt si gi^d vers ces bem^es puissances 
I**®* qui si j’en euase eu autant 

j® a® doubte point qu’il ne 
^a xecompensd de son paradis.” 

Tl» wl of Gowrib, when m 1684 be 
to exeei^on, said, “If I had 
«®rrad God as t^thfuUy as I have done 


the king [James F/.], I should not havo 
come to this end.”>^potswood, HistorM 
of the Church of BooUam^ 332, 333 (1668). 

Service Tree. A wand of the 
service tree has the power of renewing 
the virulence of an exhausted poison. 
— Comtesse D’Aunoy, Fatry T(des 
(“ Fiorina,” 1682). 

Ses'ame (3 sy/.), the talismanic word 
which would o^n or shut the door 
leading into the cave of the forty thieves. 
In order to open it, the words to bo 
uttered were, “ Open, SebamS! ” and in 
order to close it, ‘' Shut, SesamI)! ” SesamS 
is a plant which yields an oily groin, and 
hence, when Cassim forgot the word, he 
buhstitnted barley, but without effect. 

Mrs Hiblmbclil, coming to a sinjkU iron gmUng, ex. 
cluiiKPi] wima woi^ with my oomiituilone, which i>ro 
(lu« cd os uitii h < ffw t ns llie “ Open, besnmO I ” of nar.ciy 
luiiown —X^ni W 1 * U.nii<n, Celohraiet. ttc ,l.8i 

Opening a Inunlkercluef, tn which he bad s sample of 
scmniS. be Inquired of me how much a large measure of 
tiic gnun was worth . . 1 told him that, actordmg to the 
prc!«ut price, a large measure was woith one huudted 
nruhms of sil/cr . . and he loft the sesamS with me.— 
I nrblan^igUi ("Iho Chrcitian Merchants Story 

Sesostris (The Modern), Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1769, 1804-1815, 1821). 

Hut whrre Is ho, the modem, mightier lor. 

Who, iKtrii no laiig, iiiide monandu draw his ctr; 

Ihoucw sofuatris, wtiose unboineesed kings, 

kreed from the bit, bellore themselves with wings. 

And spurn (lie dust o’er which they crawled of late, 

Chained to the chanoc of the obleitoin s state t 

Byron, Aga of Brunsa (iSSi). 

•** ‘ ‘ Seoo'it ris,” in Kt^nelon’s Tdldinaque, 
is meant lor Louts XIV. 

Set'obos, a deity of the Patagonians. 

TTis ait is of such power. 

It would control my dams god S^hos. 

Shnbespearo, TUe Teirgjett (1809). 

The giants, wlien they fonuil themselves fettered, 
loand Itko bulls, opd cried upon Sehibos to help them — 
hden, Uutorg of tu/ayla. 

Seth, a servant of the Jew at Ashby. 

_ f— t_ Bk .11 . _ _ s rte -mtm 




Scott, Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Settle (Elkana), the poet, introduced 
by bir W. Scott in Peverd of the Peak 
(time, Charles II.). 

Seven Bodies in Alchemy. The 
Sun is gold, the Moon silver, Man iron, 
Mercury quicksilver, Saturn lead, Jupiter 
tin, and 'Venus copper. 

The bodiM seven, eek, lohem hear anooa t 
Sol gold b. Imd LunasUver we tbrepe; 

Mots yreti, Mereurie qnyfcsflvw vra els^; 

Batamus lead, and Jubltur is tyn. 

And Venus eiper, Iw my fiidar i^n. ' 
Chaucer, Omtwlwru Taut (imdugneto “IheChaoeaiisa 
YnuDas T^" 

Beven Ohaihpiond of Chris¬ 
tendom <T%d); St. George for Ei^ 
land; St. Andrew for Spotland; 
Patrick for Ireland; St. IteVid foe 
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SEVEN-HILLED CITY. 

...4l.i ..I. .1 ■ ■ 

Waleg; St. Denys tot France; St. James 
for Spun; and St. Anthony for Italy. 

*** Richard Johnson wrote The 
Fwmom History of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom (1617). 

Sewen-HiUed City (JTh*), in 
Latin Urt>s Septuxilis; ancient Rome, 
built on seven hills, surrounded by 
Servins Tullius with a line of fortifi¬ 
cations. The seven hills arc the Palla- 
tlnus, the CapitoUnus, the Quiiinalis, the 
Caslius, the Avenlinus, the ViminElis, 
and Esquillnus. 

Seven Mortal Bins (7^): (1) 

pride, (2) wrath, (3) cnv 3 ’, (4) lust, (6) 

g luttony (6) avarice, and (7) sloth. (See 
KVEH VIKTUES.) 

Seven Bienzi’s ISTumber. 

( OietobM- 7. Blenzi'a fuM ylel4ed to hb power. 

7 moBtb* lUenci nigupd ai tribaiia. 

7 lio waa abwiit iu exile 

7 weeka of return law him without an enemy (Oct 7\ 

7 was the number of the rrowns the lluuiau cuuventa 
and Eomaa coundl awarded him. 

Seven Senses {The). Accordmpr to 
JEcclesiaaticue, they are seeing, hearing, 
tasting, feeling, smelling, underataading, 
aud speech, (bee Five Wits, p. .336.) 

Tlia lionl created miui . . . and they received the use 
of the five oiieratioa.i of the Lord, and in the eixtb placo 
lie tniparted [to] them underataudms. and In the seventh 
stiivit.h, an Interpn^ of the cosltatiQui therooL— 
i,cclut, xvll. B. 

Seven Sisters {T'he). The window 
in the ninth transept of York Cathedral 
is so called because it has seven tall 
lancets. 

The Seven Sisters, seven cnlverins 
< fist by ooe Borthwick. 

And tbcee were BorthwiGk't*'Stetera Seven,'’ , 
And rulterins which France had i^ven. 

Ill omened gift The guns rsniidn 
Ihe coniiuoror's spoil on Flcdden plain 

air W. Scott, Marmion, iv. [1808). 

Seven Bleepers {The). The tale 
of tliese sleepers is told in divers manners. 
The best accounts are those in the Kordn, 
scviii., entitled, “The Cave, Revealed at 
Mecca;" pie Golden Legends, by Jacques 
de Vorngine ; the Dc Glora Martyrum, 
. 9, by Gregory of Tours; and the 
Orientai Tales, by comte de Caylus 
(1743). 

Hamas of the Seven Sleepers, Gregory 
of Tours says their names were: Con¬ 
stantine, Dionjrsins, John, Maximian, 
Mulchus, Martmian or Marcian, and 
Seraptem. In the Oriental Tales the 
names ipveh are: JeMlchba, Mekchilinia, 
Medhtim% Merlima, Debermouch, Char- 
non^, tile shepherd Eesch^ouch. 
Their rytstmftto not given in the Koran, 


Hujnber of the Sleepers, Al Seyid, t 
Jacobite Cwstian of Ni^rftn, save 
sleepers were only three, witiitiiendogf 
others maintain that their number was 
five, besides tbe dog; but Al Beidfiwi, 
who is followed by most authorities, 
says the;^ were seven, besides the d(^. 

Duration of the SSeep, The ifordn 
says it was “ 300 years and nine years 
over; ” the Orientai Tales say the 
same; but Gregory of Tours is fol¬ 
lowed, the duration of the sleep was 
barely 230 years. 

The Legend of the Seven Sleqters, ' (1) 
According to Gregory of Tours. Qiegory 
says they were seven noble youths of 
Ephesus, who fled in the Decian per¬ 
secution to a cave in mount Celion, &e 
mouth uf which was blocked up by 
stones. After 230 years they were dis¬ 
covered, and awoke, but died within a 
few days, and were taken in a large 
stone Goifin to Marseilles. Visitors ore 
still shown in St, Victor’s Church the stone 
coifin. 

If there is any truth at all in the legend, 
it amounts to this: In a.d. 250 some 
youths (three or seven) soRered martyr¬ 
dom under the emperor Deoius, “fell 
asleep in the Lord,” and were buried in 
a cave of mount Celion. In 479 .(the 
reign of Theodosios) their bodies were 
discovered, and, bemg consecrated as 
holy relics, were removed to Maiseillos. 

(2) According to the Oriental Tales, 
Six Grecian youths were slaves in the 
palace of Dakiftnos {Deoianus, Decius), 
This Dakianos had risen from low 
degrees to kingly honours, and gave 
himself out to be a god. Jemlikha was 
led to doubt the divinity of his master, 
because he was unable to keep ofl a fly 
which persistently tormented him, and 
being roused to reflection, came to the 
conclusion that there must bo a god to 
whom both Dakianos and &e fly were 
subject. He communicated his fhonghta 
to his companions, and they all fled 
from the Ephesian court till they met the 
shepiierd Iveschetiouch, whom they con¬ 
verted, and who showed them a cave 
which no one bub himself knew oL 
Here they fell asleep, and Dakianos, 
having discovered them, com mand^ tim 
mouth of the cave to be closed up. 
Here the simpers remaned 309 yean, at 
tile expiration of which time tiiey aR 
awoke, hut died a few hours afterwards. 

The Dog of the Seven keepers, la t^ 
notes of the Kordn by Siue, the dog's 
same is Kiatim, Eratimer, or Eatnnr. 
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In the Oriental Tralee it Catnior, whi«h 
looks like a cleriesl blonder for Catmer, 
only it oocnrs frequently. It is one of 
the ten Miimols admitted into Mahomet's 

S aiadise. The KarAn tells ns that the 
og followed the seven young men into 
the cave, bnt they tried to drive him 
away, and even broke three of its legs 
with stones, when the dog said to them, 
*‘I love those who love God. Sleep, 
masters, and I will keep guard." In the 
Oriental Tales the dog is made to say, 
** You go to seek God, but am not I also 
a child of God?" Hearing this, the 
fotaig men were so astounded, they went 
immediately, and carried tlie dog into 
the cave. 

The Flaoe of Sepulture of tJte Seven 
Beepers. Gregory of Tours tells us that 
the bodies were removed from mount 
Celion in a stono cofBn to Marseilles. The 
KorAn with Sale’s notes informs us they 
were buried in the cave, and a chapel was 
built there to mark the site. (See 
Sleeper.) * 

The Seven Beepers turning on their sides. 
William of Malmesbnr}r says that Edward 
the Confessor, in his mind's eye, saw the 
&even sleepers turn from their right sides 
to their left, Md (he adds) whenever they 
turn on their sides it indicates great 
disasters to Christendom. 

Woa, woa to England I 1 ha«e snen > rMon: 

XM Hren deejwn in Uio carp of Ephesus 
Hava turned from right to left 

renuyson, BaxoXd, 1 1 


Sdwen Sorrows of Mary {The) : 
H) Simeon’s prophecy, (2) the night into 
(8) Jesus missed, (4) the betrayal, 
W the crucifixion, (6) the taking down 
from the cross, and (7) the ascension. 
Her Seven Joys were: (1) the annuncia- 
taon, (2) the visitation, (3) the nativity, 
(4) the adoration of the Magi, (6) the pre¬ 
sentation in the Temple, (6) unding the 
lost Child, and (7) the assumption. 

Seven Times Christ Spoke on 
the Cross : (1) “ Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do; ” (2) 
To-day shalt thou be with Me in para- 
mse; ” (3) “ Woman, behold thy son I" 


, ftw finished 1" (7) “Father, into Thy 
liaitds I commend My spirit." 

, ^f^^n Towers ( a State prison 
la V/ons^tinople, near me sea of Mar- 
mora. It stands at ihe west of the 
Seiaglio. 

BMttoflMyBMWMnitomaSVrwlknrm,' 


Seven Virtues {The)-. (1) faith, 
(2) hope, (8) charity, (4) prudence, (5) 
^tice, (6) fortitude, and (7) temperance. 
The first three are called “the holy 
virtues." (See Seven Mortal Sins.) 

Seymt- ■^ iee" * "Mg sters. Lucien 
the son of Dolopathns was placed under 
the charge of Virgil, and was tempted in 
manliood by his step-mother, lie re¬ 
pelled her advances, and she accused him 
to the king of taking liberties with her. 
By consulting the stars, it was discovered 
that if he could tide over seven days his life 
would be spared; so seven wise masters 
undertook to tell the king a tale each, in 
illustration of rash judgments. When 
they had all told their teles, the prince 
related, under the disguise of a tale, the 
story of the queen’s wantonness; where¬ 
upon Lucien was restored to favour, and 
the queen %vas put to death.—Sandabar. 
Tarablcs (contemporary with king Cou- 
ron). 

*#* John Holland of Dalkeith has 
rendered this legend into Scotch verse. 
There is an Arabic version by Nasr 
Allah (twelfth century), borrowed from 
the Indian by Sandabar. In the Hebrew 
verision by rabbi Joel (1270), the legend 
is called Kaltlah and Dimnan, 

Seven Wise Men {The). 

One of riutorch’s brochures in the 
iforaita is oniilled, “ The Banquet of the 
Seven Wise Men,” in which Penander is 
made to give an account of a contest at 
Chalcis between Homer and Hesiod, in 
which the latter wins the prize, and re¬ 
ceives a tnpod, on which iio caused to be 
engraved this mscription: 

Ihli Hesiod vows to tbe Helicontim nine, 

In Ubaku won bom Uomer the dlrme. 

Seven Wise Men of Qreece 
{The), seven Greeks of tiie sixth century 
U.O., noted for their maxims. 

Bias. His maxim was, “Most men are 
bod” (“There is none that doeth good, no, 
not one," Psalm xiv. 3): oi wXcfow xeuco' 
(11. B.o. 550). 

CniLo. “Consider the end:” T^Xor 
opfv piiMpoC ffiov (fl. B.C. 690). 

CLBOBiiLos. Avoid extremes’’ (the 
golden mean): "Apivvov /aerpov (fl. b.c, 
680). 

Fbbiandbr, “ Nothing is impossible 
to industry" (patience ana perseverance 
overcome mountains); MiX^rij to wuv (b.c. 
663-686). -• 

PiTTACOs. “ Enow thy opportunity " 
(seize time by the foxrioric); Kmpi¥ 

(B.O. 652-569). 
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Sot^K. **Bai6i!rthyftelf i” rvatf« nav 
(B.O. 688-658}. 

ToXles (2 syt.), “Suretyslup is the 
forenmner of rain” (''He that Imteth 
snretTship is sare,” Frov. xi. 15): Enyia, 
it4pa i’&rn (b.O. 686-546). 

Fbit Solon, wbo tniido tba AthonUn lawa; 

Wbile Cbllo. In Sparta, waa fanuid for bla earn; 

In lUlStua did TbalA: aairunotny teach; 

Btaa tiaed In Ih-iene his inorala to preach; 

CleobOloa, of Undue, woa hondmine and wlra; 
MtylSnt 'fpUnst tbnddom aa\r Pitt&cM liae 
Peruuider h said to have gained, thro’ his court, 

The title that Myson, the Chciibui, ought. £.C.n, 

♦** It is Plato who says that Myson 
should take the place of Periandcr as one 
«f the Seven Wise Men. 

Seven Wonders of Wales (Tfui) : 
(1) Snowdon, (2) Pystyl Bliaiadr water- 
lall, (3) St. Winifred’s well, (4) Overton 
churchyard, (6) Gresford church bells, 
(6) Wrexham steeple (?tower), (7) Llan¬ 
gollen bridge. 

Seven Wonders of the Peak 
(Derbyshire): The three caves called the 
Devil’s Arse, Pool, and Eden ; St. Anne's 
Well, which is similar in character “to 
that most dainty spring of Bath ; ” Tides- 
weli, whicli ebbs and llows although so 
fax inland; Sandy Hill, whicli never 
increases at the base or abates in height; 
and the forest of tlie Peak, which bears 
trees on hard i^cks.—Drayton, Polyolbion, 
xxvi. (a full description of each is given, 
1622). 


Seven Wonders of the World 
{The): ( 1 ) The pyramids of Egypt, ( 2 ) 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, ( 8 ) the 
tomb of JllausOlos, (4) the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, (5) the colossos of Rhodes, 
( 6 ) we statue of Zeus by Phidias, (7) 
the pharos of Egypt, or else the palace of 
Cyrus cemented with gold. 

^ pvntnMt flr^ which in Egypt vora laid; 

X<Kt aaijflon't garden, for Ain^tla made; 

Then Afatuoiof’a tonto of affectlnn and guilt ■ 

Poartfa, Um ttnnpla qf Dtan, In Kpb«£u« built; 

Ihe ooioMoj qf rtAodm,- coat tu hTtt!i3, to the aun; 
Sixth, JupUet't tttUue, br Phidias done ; 

The pAaros qf i'gj/pt, Inst wonder of old. 

Or palace qf Cgrtu, cemented with gold. E.C-B. 

* Seven Years. 

' Barborossa clianges his position in his 
ele^ every seven years. 

' Charlemagne si^s in his chair from 
, tjh^ every seven years. 

0noir fne Dane stamps his iron mace 
^ ine floor every seven years. 

4 ' CHaf Redbeard of Sweden uncloses his 
seven yeaiji. 

Wiur (2^), Uie war 
Jy Fredtfiek XL Prussia 


AuBtria, Russia, and Ftimes (17^6^ 

Seven, a.gainst VlielTea (T^)r 
At the dea(ib of (Edipus, his sons 
EtebclSs and Polynices agreed to idgn* 
alternate years, but at the expixatioi^ of 
the flrst year Etcocl 8 s reftised to tes^n 
the crown to his brother.'^ Wh^UjMn, 
Polynic 6 s induced six othw to join him 
in besieging Thebes, but the expedition 
was a failure. The names of the seven 
Grecian chiefs who marched i^ainst 
Thebes were: Adrastos, Amphiax&os, 
Kapaneus, Hippomedon (Af^ptoes^i'Par- 
theuopseos (an Arcadian), PolyiucSs {a 
Theban)^ and Tydeus (an JSolian). (See 
lilriGONt.) 

Alschylos has a tragedy on the sub¬ 
ject. 

Severall, a private farm or land with 
enclosures; a “champion” is an open 
farm not enclosed. 

*nte country enclosdd I pralMfrcscraliOi 
The other dclightetli not nib [cAampton]. 

I. Tuaaer. Mve Bundrtd Pointt tf Oowt 
* Butiandrg, 1111.1 ( 15 ^. 

Beveru, a corruption of Aveme, 
daughter of Astrild. The legend is this: 
King Locryn was enga^d to Gwendolen 
daughter of Corlneus, but seeing Astrild 
(daughter of the king of (iermanyj^ who 
came to this island with Homber king 
of Hungary, fell in love with her. WMl© 
CoiinouB lived ho durst not offend him, 
60 he married Gwendolen, but kept 
Astrild os his mistress, and had by 
a daughter (Aveme). When Corineos 
died, he divorced Gwendolen, and de¬ 
clared Astrild queen, but Gwendolen 
summoned her vassals, dethroned Locryn, 
and caused both Astrild and Aveme to 
be cast into the river, ever since esUed 
Severn from Aveme “ the kingea iohtw.” 

Sex. Milton says that spirits' can 
assume either sex at pleasure, and Michael 
PselluB asserts that demons can take what 
sex, shape, and colour they please, and 
can also contract or dilate their forin^ at 
pleasure. 

For BpMix, wb«a they itleMM. 

Cqa either NX aarnma. or both; w Mft 
And uoeonuMMUided b their aeiaiiM POMf '' 

Xot tied or m a Bapl ed Mth Joiat aM ante ‘ 

Xor fouiMlad on the btitUe itra^tih «if home; 

ZiUh omahrouaSeih. 

S^x, OeneuB and Tire'sias w«re at one 
part of their lives of the male sex, and at 
another part.of .their lives ef rife feBDOi^ 
sex. (S^ these names.) ' 

Iphis was first a woman, idid » 
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- SSgtTOS. « 

.* ... . ■ '» '■■■ ■ 

gum.—*C>Tldt M^xmcrphosea, iz. 12; ziv. 
699. 

Sextus [Tat^uinius]. Tiiem arc 
BBrexal poinre of retegiblance m the Btory 
of SoztDti taid that of Paris son of Priam. 
(1) Paris vraa the ^est of Mcnelaoa 
when he eloped with, lus wife Helen; and 
Sextos was the gaest of Lucretia when 
he defiled |xer. (2) Tlio elopement of 
Helen was tile cause of a national war 
between &e Greek cities and the allied 
cities of Troy; osd the defilement of 
ttttcretia was tiic cause of a national war 
between Boihe and the allied cities under 
J^orisena. (3) The contest between Greece 
and I^oy rorminated in the victory of 
Greece, &o injured pariy; and tlic con¬ 
test between imme and the supporters of 
Tarij[uin terminated in favour of Koine, 
the injured party. (4) In the Trojan war, 
Paris, the aggressor, showed hinibolf be¬ 
fore the Trojan ranks, and defied tlie 
bravest of the Greeks to single combat, 
but when Menelaos appeared, he look to 
flight; so Sextus rode vauntingly against 
the Roman host, but when Hciminius 
appeared, fled to the rear like a coward. 
(5) In the Trojan contest, Priam and his 
sons fell in battle; and in the battle of the 
lake Regillus, Tarqnin and his sons were 
slain. 

Lord Macaulay has taken the 
**Battle of the Lake Regillus” as the 
subject of one of his Lays of Ancu’nt 
Home. Another of his lays, called 
“Horatius,” is tiio attempt of Pors>&n.i 
to re-establish Tarqaiu on we throne. 

B^d, pacha of the Morea, assassinated 
by uulnarc (2 syl.) his favourite con¬ 
cubine. Gulnare was rescued from the 
bumizm hAxem by Conrad “ the corsair.” 
Couro^ in the di^;uise of a dervise, was 
detectCa and seized in the palace of !Seyd, 
and Gulnare, to effect his liberation, mur¬ 
dered the pacha.—^Byron, Tlw Corsair 
(1814). 

(Xord), a supporter of queen 
Mi^^b cause. 

(mheriae ^ton^ daughter of lord 
Seytou, a maid of honour in the court 
of queen Mary. She appears at Kinross 
in disguise. 

Seyton. eon of lord Seyton.— 
S^W. Scott, Ihe Ahbot (time, Eliza- 

fifonsa, of Lombardy. He with his 
■wo brotimis (Achilles and Palamcdfis, 
squadron of adventuxers in the 
«ny*—Ta8So, Jemsaim 


%* The word Sforza means “forcet** 
and, according *to tradition, was derived 
thus 1 Giaconiuzzo Attendolo, the son of a 
day labourer, being desirous of going to the 
wars, consulted his hatchet, resolving to 
enlist if it stuck fast in the tree at which 
he flung it. He threw it with such force 
tiiat the whole blade was completely 
buried in the trunk (flftceuth century). 

Sforza {Ludov’ico^y duke of Milan, sur- 
named “the More,” from moru, “a mul¬ 
berry” (because he had on his arm a birih- 
stain of a mulberry colour). Ludovico was 
doLingly fond of his bride Marcella, and 
his love was amply returned ; but during 
his absence in tlie camp, he left Francesco 
lord protector, and Francesco assailed tiie 
fidelity of the young duchess. Failing in 
his villainy, he accused her to the duke of 
playing the wanton with him, and the 
duke, in a fit of jealousy, slew her. 
Sfor/a was afterwards poisoned by 
Eugenia (sister of Francesco) whom he 
had seduced. 

Nina SforM, the duke’s dauj^ter.— 
Massinger, The Dufee of Milan (1822). 

*#* This tragedy is obviously an imita¬ 
tion of Shakespeare’s Othello (ICll). 

SganareUe, the “ coca imaginaire,” 
a comedy by Molifere (1660). ITio plot 
runs tlius : Celie was betrolhed to Ldic, 
but her lather, Guiglbus, Insisted on her 
inarrjing V^ll^rc, because he was the 
riclier man. (.Vlie fainted on hearing this, 
and dropped her lover’s miniature, which 
was picked up by Sgunoreile’s wife. 
Sganarelle, thinking it to be tbc portrait of 
a gallant, took possession of it. and Ldie 
asked him how he came by it. Bganarelle 
said he took it from his wife, and Ldlie 
supposed that Ciflie bad become the wife 
of Sganarelle. A series of misapprehen¬ 
sions arose thence: Cclie supposed that 
L(Qie bad deserted her lor Madame 
Sganarelle; SganarcUe supposed that hla 
wife was unfaithful to hun; madame 
supposed that her husband was an ador^ 
of C^lie; and I^iflie supposed that Ckflie 
was the w'ife of Sganarelle. In time they 
met together, when Ldlie charged Cdlia 
with being married to Sganar^e^ both 
Stared, an explanation fmlowed, a mes¬ 
senger arrived to say timt Yal^e witt 
married, and aU went meiry as a marriage 
peal. 

Sganarelle, voungcr brother of Arista. 
(2 syl .); a surly, ^mineering brute, wise 
m his own conceit, and the dupe of the 
play. His brother says to bim, 

VOS pxoc^di inspire lOi sAr b|i%an% et^r 
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It I’habit, rend tout ohez votu 
e.” The father df Isabelle and 
Zidonor, on hie death-bed, committed them 
to the dbarce of Sganarelle and Ariste, 


of them in mamage. Sganarelle chose 
laabelle, but insisted on her dressing in 
serge, ^ing to bed early, keeping at 
home, looking after the house, mending 
the linen, knitting socks, and never flirt¬ 
ing with any one. The consequence was, 
e^e duped her guardian, and cajoled him 
h to ^'ving his signature to her marriage 
w lOi Valfere. 


MalheurMti ipit to Sa S Iteiine itprSa celat 
1a meUleuK Mt toiOoun en inallce t6i onde; 

Cut, ua aexe engEendrd pour dvniier tout le mondo. 
Je nnonnea a Jainala t re stxo tronipeiir, 

Et te U doiine tout uu di&ble de bon rtpur 

MoUeru, h’ioole On Marti (lOQllL 


Sganarelle (3 syl.). At about 63 vears 
oi age, Sganarelle wished to marry Dori- 
m ne (3 syl.) daughter of Alcantor, a girl 
foitd of dance>', parties of pleasure, and 
all the active onjojTiients of j'oung life. 
Peeling some doubts about the wisdom of 
this step, ho flrst consults a friend, who 
dissuades him, but, seeing the advice is re¬ 
jected, replies, “ Do as you like.” He next 
consults two philosophers, but they are 
so absorbed in their pliilosophy that they 
pay no attention to him. 11 c then asks the 
gipsies, who t£ke his money and decamp 
with a dance. At length, he overhears 
Dorim^ne telling a young lover that she 
only marries tlie old dotard for bis money, 
and that he c.annot live above a few 


months; so he makes up his mind to- 
decline the marriage. The father of the 
lady places the matter in his son’s hands, 
and me young fire-eater, armed with two 
swords, goes at once to the old fiarw€y and 
beg-^ him to choose one. When Sganarelle 
declines to fight, the young man beats him 
soundly, and again bids him choose a 
sword. After two or three good beatings, 
Sganarelle consents to the mamage 

force."—^Molibre, Le Mariage Forctf 
(1604). 

(There is a supplement to this comedy 
^ the same author, entitled Sganarelle ou 
Jja Gi>c« fmagitiatre.) 

This 3 okp about matrpng is bor¬ 
rowed from Habelais, Pantagrim, iii. 35, 
Ssto, Pnuurge asks Tronillogon whether 
be would advise him to marry. The sage 
says, ‘‘ No.” “ But I wish to do so," says 
tiia j^nco. “ Then do so, by all means," 
says the sage. Whjcb, then, would you 
adsdse? *' asks Panur^'. “ Neither," says 
TrooElogaa. “But,"says Ponurge, “tl^ 
is not; «Ma|b}ie." “Then both,’^toys tbe 


X , After thiSj Panurge consults nuu:^ 
rs on the subject, and lastly the 6 iaow 
of the Holy Botue. 

The plot of Molibre’s comedy is founded 
on an adventure recorded of me count of 
Grammont ( 9 . 0 .}. The count had pro¬ 
mised marri^e to la belle Hamilton, but 
deserted her, .and tried to get tu Frauce. 
Being overt^en by the two brothers of 
the lady, they clapped their hands on 
their swords, and demanded if the count 
had not forgotten something or left some¬ 
thing behind. “ True," said the county 
“ I have forgotten to marry front sister 
and returned with the two brokers to 
repair tliis oversight. 

Sganarelle,, father of Lncinde. Anxious 
about his daughter because sbe has lost 
her vivacity and appetite, he sends for 
four physicians, who retire to consult 
upon the case, but t.ilk only on indifferent 
topics. When Sganarelle asks the result 
of their deliberation, they all differ, both 
in regard to the disotiHc and the remedy 
to be applied. Lisettc (the lady’s maid) 
sends for Clitandrc, the lover, who comes 
disguised as a quack doctor, tells Sgana- 
rclle that tlie young Indy's disease must 
be acted on through the imagination, and 
pre^enbes a mock marriage. Sganarclio 
consents to the expeniuent, butClitandre’s 
assistant being a notary, the mock mar¬ 
riage proves to be a real one.—^MoUbre, 
L'Amour Mtfdecin (1665). 

Sganarelle, husband of Martine. He is 
a faggot-maker, and has a quarrel wi& 
hi.s wife, who vows to be even with him 
for striking her. Valbre and Lucas (two 
domestics of Gi^ronte) ask her to direct 
them to the house of a noted doctor. She 
sends them lo her husband, and tells them 
he is so eccentric that he will deny being 
a doctor, but they must beat him well. 
So they find the faggot-maker, whom 
they beat soundly, till be consents to 
follow them. He is introduced to Lucinde, 
who pretends to be dumb, but, being a 
shrewd man, he soon finds out that the 
dumbness is only a pretence, and takes 
with him L<‘amlre as an apothecary. 
The two lovers understand each other, 
and Lncinde is rapidly cured with “ tnUjI 
inatnmoniac.” — Muiibre, Le M&lecin 
MaUjr^ Lui (1666). 

*#* Sganarelle, being asked by the 
father what he thinks is the matter with 
Lncinde, replies, “ Kntend&e-vons I« 
Latin?" “ Kn aucune fa;^n," says 
ronte, “ Vous n’entendez ^int le Latin?" 
“ Non, monsieur." “ That u a oad pUgr/* 
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nn Sgatuifelle, *‘for case may be 
bnefly stated thus: 

Oatirlelu Mret tfcuntm, oitiilnniui, ttngularlter. no* 
mtnaUvo, hse mm, la oiikm, bonni, bona, Iwnum 
Dm (uieitti, Mtn* nmtlo lAUnaat etlani, out, qiui« ? 
fiouffuett quin iub«tentl«o et adJeeUvum concoiil.tt In 
setten, niinieniin. «t 0081)1.“ "Wonderful manl" sail 
tbe fM«.—Act U. 

Sgan'arelk (3 syh), ralet to dou Juan. 
He remonstrates with his master on his 
evil ways, but is forbidden sternly to 
repeat his impertinent admonitions. His 
praise of tobacco, or rather snuff, is some> 
what amnsing. 

Taboo est la pos^n des hOiindtm eeim • ot qui s iiis 
UbAC n est pas dupie de vivra Non Msileim nt il i^jnuU 
et puree les Lerveanv hum iliu, mnis encore il iiiati uit It s 
ames k la vertn, ot 1 on opprond avee lui d devcnlr liaiiuCte 
hoimAe ... it iii-q>iT0 doe Ktitlmeiits d bonneur 0 toui 
COOK qul en prrnnent —MoUdre, J>on Juan, I 1 (l(>b3) 

S. O. O., the initials of tlie Uev. lord 
"Sidney Godolphin Osborne, of the family 
of the duke of Leeds; letters in the Tmes 
on social and philanthropic subjects. 


Bliacoabac, in Blue Beard. (See 
SOIIACABAC.) 

1 have seen strange sights. I hare seen WilMnwn pUy* 
"Bleeb^j" Matbevs, "Othello," Wruncti, "Geon» 
Bemvell;'’* Buchstone, "laKO," Rayner, " Pennid* 
deck i ” Kelley, " Shrlock; * Liston,' Romeo " and " Oe- 
taytan;" O V. Cooke, "Menutio,* John Kemble, 
" AntherEdmund Kean, rlown bi a p uitoniinic, 
and C Young," blinccaboc '*—Acoonl 1 etunn 


“Macbeth,” “Othello,” “laco” (in 
Otkelfo)f “ Shylock ” {Merchant Ktnict#), 
“ Romeo ” and “ Merculio ” (in Jieiaeo 
and Juliet), all by Shakespeare; “Georjro 
Barnwell" (Lillo’s tragedy so called); 
“ Penruddock ” (in The WmcI of Fortune, 
by Cumberland); “Octavian” (in Col- 
uian’s drama BO called); “Archer” (in 
The Beaux' Stratagem, by Farquhar). 


Shaddai (ATtn^), who made war upon 
Diabolus for flie regaining of Manboul.— 
John Banyan, The JMg (1632). 


Shade {To fight in the). Dicncccs 
{pi.cn'.e.seez), the Spartan, being told 
that the army of the Pcrsianb vas so 
numerous that their arrows would shut out 
the sun, replied, “ Thank the gods! we 
shall then fight in the bhade.” 

Shadow {Simon), one of the recruits 
^ the army of sir John Falstaff. “ A 
hrif-faced fellow,” so thin that sir John 
*WW, “ a foeman might as well level his 
at the edge of a penknife” as at 
a starveling.—Shakespeare, 2 Henry 
/F; act ili.se. 2 (1598). 

Shadraoh, ICeshaoh, and Abod- 
wtto were cast, by the command of 
Mbuchadnezaar, into a ficiy furnace, 
Bttt received no injury, although the 
nanaoe was made so hot that the heat 


thereof *‘slow tliose men” that took 
them to the furnace.— Dan. iii. 22. 

By Nimrod’s order, Abraham was 
bound aud cost into a huge fire at CdQia; 
but he was preserved from injury by the 
angel Gabriel, and only tlie cords which 
bound him irere burnt. Yet so intense 
was the heat that above 2000 men were 
consumed thereby.—See Gowel of Bar- 
mbas, xxviii.; and Morgan, Mahometan- 
*iw Explained, V. i. 4. 

Shadu'kiam’ and Am'be-Abad’’, 

the abodes of the peris. 

Shadwell {Thomaif), Uie poct-Iau- 
rcaie, was a great drunk.iid, and was said 
to be “ round as a butt, and liquorsd 
evjfry chink ” (IG10-1()92). 

iicMiId, hi8 r ‘^hadwen (| t ooilly fabric flili the eye. 

Anil bet II8 dcHigiicd for thouglitli ss iiiijesty 

Urydcii, Mat.nu.Knoo (ISSS). 

Shadwell took opium, and dietl 
from taking too large a dose. Hence 
Pope says; 

Renlowei propitious <till to blochhcade, bows; 

Ami bhoUnell iiudii Uic ]>oppy on bu bniwa. 

J/»e Jiutumui, U1 Si, Si (1788). 

(Beni owes was a great patron of bad 
poets, and many have dedicated to him 
their luciibr.ttions. Sometimes the name 
IS shfltcd into “ Benevolua.") 

Shadwell (Wapping, London), a cor¬ 
ruption of St. Chad’s Well. 

Shafalua and Procrus. So Bot¬ 
tom tlie weaver calls Cephillus and Pro- 
cris. (See Ci pitaixs.) 

i'yratnut Not bhiifalub to ProGrus was 80 true. ' 

Tluibe An bh kfalui to Proirus, 1 to you 
blmkispuire, Jfiattimnur Jftglu't Dream (1883). 

Shaftesbury (AnfAonyAiA^y Cooper, 
mrl ijf), introduced by sir W. Scott iu 
Peieiil of the Beak (time, Charles JI.). 

Shafton {Ned), one of the prisoners 
in Newgate with old sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone.—Sir W. Scott, Rob Rou 
(time, George I.). 

Shafton {Sir Piercie), called “The 
knight of Wilverton,” a fashionable 
cayaiiero, grandson of old Overstitch tiie 
toilor, of Holdemess. Sir Piercie talks 
in the pedantic style of the Elizabethan 
courtiers.—Sir W. Scott, The Monastery 
(time, Itllizabeth). 

Jobosoa'a tpeecb. like sir Piode Shafton*ii eupbulatir 
eio^oeacei bewFBjred him under everj dlagulae.—Lord 
Macaulay, 

Shah {Tlie), 9. famous diamond, 
weighing 86 car^. It was given ,by 
Chosroiis of Persia to the czar ci Rttsiua. 
(See HiAMonns.) « 
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Shakebas {l>ick)j a highwayman 
with captaJm Uolei^pper.—Sir W. Scott, 
Forimes of Nigel (time, James !.}• 

Shakespeare, introduced by sir W. 
Scott in the ante-rooms of Greenwich 
Palice.>-Sir W. Scott, Kenilworth (time, 
^izabelh). 

In TVbodWocA there is a conversa¬ 
tion about Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's llome. He left London 
hefore 1618, and established himself at 
Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, 
where he was bom (1564), and where he 
died (1616). In the diary of Mr. Ward, 
the vicar of Stratford, is this entry: 
** Shakspeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson 
had a merry meeting, and, it seems, 
drank too hard, for Shaksppre died of 
a fever then contracted.” (Drayton died 
1631, and Ben Jonson, 1637.) Probably 
Shakespeare died on his birtliday, 
April 28. 

Shakespeare’s Monument^ in Westminster 
Abbey, designed by Kent, and cxceuted 
by S^eemakers, in 1742. The statue to 
Shakespeare in Drury Lane 'J’heatrc was 
by the same. 

The statue of Shakespeare in the 
Bdtish Museum is b 3 ’’ Roubiliac, and w'ns 
beyiueathod to the nation by Gdrrick, 
Ills best portmic is by Droeshout. 

Bhakespear^s Plays, quarto editions : 

Romeo and Juliet ; 1597, John Dan- 
tcr; 1699, Thomas Creede for Cuthbert 
Burby; 1609, 1687. Supposed to have 
been written, 1595. 

Kino Richard II.: 1597, Valentine 
Simmes for Andrew Wise; 1.598, 1608 
(with an-additional scene) ; 1615, 1634. 

Kino Richard III.: 1597, ditto; 1598, 
1602, 1612, 1622. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost : 1698, W. W. 
for Cuthbert Burby. Supposed to have 
been written, 1594. 

Kino IIenkv IV (pt. 1) : 1598, P. S. 
for Andrew Wise; 1599, 1604, 1608, 
1618. Supposed to have been written, 

1597. 

Kino Henry IV. (pt. 2); 1600, V. S. 
for Andrew Wise and William Aspley ; 
1600. Supposed to have been written, 

1598, 

1 Kino Henry V.: 1600, Thomas Creede 
fcMr Thomas Millington and John Busby; 
1602, 1608. Supposed to have been 
written, 1599. 

Mzmummbr Kioht's Dream: 1600, 
Thomap^ Fisher; 16f^, James Roberts. 
AfttHSoned by Meres, 1598. Supposed to 
have been written, 1592. 

MB 90 AAIIW or TSNics: 1600,1. B. for 


Thomas Heyes; 1600, James Bobistts.: 
1687. Mentioned by Meres, 1598. 

Muck Ado about Hormiiro: 1600, V* 

S. for Andrew Wise and William 


T, C. for i^rthni Johnson f 1619. . Snp* 
posed to have been written, 1596. . 

Hamlet: 1608, I, R. forH. L,; 1806, 
1611. Supposed to have been wrm^ 
1597. ^ 

Kino Lear : 1608, A. for Hathaniel 
Butter; 1608, B. for ditto. Acted at 
Whitehall, 1607. Supposed to have been 
written, 1606. 

Troilus and Ckessida ! 1609, G. Eld 
for E. Bonian and H. Whalley (with a 
preface). Acted at court, 1609. Sup¬ 
posed to have been written, 1602. 

Othello: 1622, N, 0. for l^omas 
W'alkcly. Acted at Harefield, 1602. 

The rest of the dramas are: 

Airt wai that Sndt wat. 1698. Pint title nirpond 
to be liove't laiour^g Vfon. 

A ntonp and CUopatra, 1608. No earlf menticm 
of this pUy. 

AI you LUe Tt. Entoted »t Stetioner^ Hell, 1600. 
Comedy 'of Shmtn, 1683. Mentioned by Meres, 
CorUtlanve, 1010, No early nientlmi mode of tilts 
piny. 

Oymheline, 1606, No early mention made of this play. 
1 Bmry VI. AUnded to Nosh la Pieree PeHntUii, 
150% 

S tJenry VI. Original title, Pbrtt Pa/rt of Ms (fonton- 
Uon, 1504. 

3 Henry VI, Original title, True Tragedy ^ BMtard 
Duhe if Torh, 1998. » 

Henry 17//., 1601. Acted at the Globe Theatre, I013. 
John {King\, 1696. Mentioned by Mere,, 16^ 

JvXiue Ceetar, 1607. No early meutioa moda of this 
play. 

Asor, 1606. Acted at WhIteliaQ, 1607. Printed 1608. 
Maeheth, 1600. No early mention made of this iday. 
Meature far Moaema. 1603. Acted at Whttehi^ Iwt. 
Merry Wiew of Wfndisr, .696. Printed 1809. 

Porielu Primee of Tyro. Printed 1609L 
Taming ifiKeSMroie. (t) Acted at Hendoir's Theatre^ 
169S. Entered at Stotioaera’ Halt, 14^. 

Tempoot, 1609. Acted at Whitehall, 1611. 

Timon if Athont, 1K)9. No early mention mode of 

till, piny. 

Tictu Androntcu*. 1698. Printed 1600. , 

TvfKh Might, Acted in the Middle Tampla Hall, 
1609. ^ „ 

TunOoedlmentfTervna,VSa. ICeatloaedbyIfecia 
169a _ 

WiptefrTodo, 1504. Acted at IPUtohalL 18U> 


First complete collection in folio ; 
1623, Isaac Jaggard and £d. Blount: 
1632, 1664, 1685. The second foUo is ox 
ve^ little value. 

Shakespeare's Parents. His fathtf was 
John Shakespeare, a glover, who married 
Mary Arden, daughter of Robert A^toi, 
Esq., of Bomich, a good county 
man. ' ■ 

Shakespeare'sWife, Anne Hathwt^df 
Shotteiy, some eight years Older!man^ 
himadf; daughter of a subetf&ldfd ydd* 
man. 

Stakespeas^s GhUdrm. OhescmyJHiMW* 
nets who died in his twelfth year (I58(h 
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1696)^ Two dau^teni, who survived 
Abu, Snsasns, and Judith twin^bom with 
Homnet. Both his duiM^hters mamed 
4Uid had ohildzen, but the lines died out. 

Voltaire says of Shakespeare: ‘‘Itimer 
had very good reason to say that Shake¬ 
speare wekat q'vn vtlain singe.'* Voltaire, 
in 1765y sud, Sh^espeare is a savage 
vrtth some imagination, whose plays can 

f lease only in London and Canada.” 
n 1736 he wrote to M. dc CideMlle, 

** Shakespeare is the Corneille of London, 
but everywhcie else he is a great lool 
(grand fou d'ailleur).** 

Shakespeare of Divines (The), 
Jeremy Taylor (1613-1 C<57). 

Hn derotinnal wrltinpa only want Mliat tlu i 

rainiot bo tala to titn), the niuno and the motricnl 
ntrtiisoniont to make them poetr} - (Khcr 
Ta)lar, tbo l»h'ike^pOHre of divmri —Gmerson. 

Sh^espeareof Xiloquence ( The). 
The cointc dc Miinbeau was so called by 
Vamave (1749-1791). 

Shakespeare of Germany ( Hu), 
Augustus Frederick h'erdiiiand von Kot-* 
xebue (1761-1819). Also G. K W. Gross- 
«nan. 

Shakespeare of Prose Piction 
(The). Bichardson the novelist is so 
•caUed by DTscaeli (1689-1761). 

ShaiUow^ a weak-minded country 

{ 'ustide, cousin to Slender. He is a great 
iraggart, and esmcially f ond of boa-^hng 
of ^ mad pranks of nis younger days. 
It is said that justice Shallow is ii 
satincal portrait of sir Thomas Lucy of 
■Charlecous, who prosecuted Shakespeare 
for deer-steahng. — Shakespeare, 7/at 
Merry Wives of Windsor (1596): and 2 
Henry IV, (1698). 

as wiM « * Jiutke of the auorom and custalorura in 

ShaBow’i Unie.—Uacaulw* 

Shalltun, lord of a manor consisting 
of a long chain of rocks and mountains 
calledTirzah. Shallum was “of gentle 
disposition, and beloved both by God and 
man.” He was the lover of Hilpa, a 
‘Gfamese antediluvian princess, one of the 
160 daughters of Zilpoh, of the race of 
'Oohu or Cain.—Addison, Bpedaiw. viii. 
584-6(1712). 

^Shhlott ( 2^0 lady of), a poem by 
Tc^farson, in four parts. Pt. i. tells us 
Pjav^e lady passed her life in the island 
^ wmlptt in great seclusion, and was 
tooWn only by the pcasontiy. Pt. li. 

us that she was weaving a magic 
We^ sad that a curse would fall on her 
o looked down the river. Pt. iii. 
wseivies how sir JUmcelot rode to Came- 


lot in all Ms bravery; and the lady 
gazed at Mm os he rode along. Pt. iv 
teUs us that the lady floated down the 
river in a boat called jTAs Jxtdy ofShaiott, 
and died heart-broken on the way. Sir 
Lancelot came to ga/e on the dead body, 
and exclaimed, She has a lovely face, 
and may God have mercy on her! ” Tins 
ballad was ofterwa^s expanded into the 
Idyll called “ Elame, the Pair Maid of 
Astolat” ( 9 . 0 .), the beautiful incideut 
of Elaine and tue barge being taken from 
the History of Trmce Arthur, by sir T. 
Malory: 

** While my boAr U whole, let this letter be pat into 
niy ri^bt 1 uiid, and my hand bound fast with the 
1( tter until I be luld and let me be put In a fiur bed 
witli all the iiiheU Rluthes that 1 have about me and so 
lit iny bill and aO niy rich ilotbes bo lild with me bi a 
ihniiut to the iKxt pliuo whereas Uie Hiaiuu is, and 
tbiie lot me bu put in a biu^e, niid but one man with 
im such IS ye tiubt to bteei me thither, and tliat iny 
lurge be coiered with black somite over and ovci . . . 
bo whin UiowM dead, tbe coipse and the bed and oil 
was led the next way unto Uie Ibanies, and Oiora a inab 
and the loipse and oU wire put In o bnn{S on the 
Ph lines, and so tiie man steered the barge to Wa,t. 
luiiiBtcr, and there he rowed a great while to and fco, or 
any man tsiiicd.—PL hi. U). 

King Arthur saw the body and had it 
buried, and sir Launcclol made an oiler- 
mg, ct('. (oh. 124) ; much the same as 
Tcunysun has rcpioduccd it in verse. 

Shamho'zai (3 syl.), the angel who 
debauched liimbclf tMth women, re¬ 
pented, and hung himself up between 
earth and heaven. — lieiCbhit rabbi (in 
Gen. vi, 2). 

* Ilarflt and M.irut were two angels 
sent to bo judges on earth. They judged 
nghtooubly till Zohara appeared betoxe 
them, when they fell in love with her, 
and were imprisoned in a civc near 
Babylon, where they are to abide till tiie 
day of judgment. 

Shandy (D islram), the nominal hero 
of Slcme’s novel called 2'he Life amt 
Opinions of Trutram Shandy, G^entleman 
(1769). He IS the bon of Walter and 
Elizabeth &hnndy. 

Captain S/ia^y, better known as 
“ Uncle Toby,” tbe real hero of Sterne’s 
novel. Captain Shandy was wounded 
at Namur, aud retired on half-pay. Ho 
was benevolent and generous, brave as a 
hou but simple as a cMldj most gallant 
and most modest. Uozlitt says that 
“the character of uncle Toby is tne finest 
compliment ever paid to human nature.” 
His modest love-passages with Widow 
Wadman, his kipdly qrmpathy tor 
lieutenant Lefevre. and Ms muita^ dn- 
cussious, are wholly unrivalled. 

Amt Dinah £<SEfta»dy], Welter Shandy's 
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«unt. Sho bequeathed to him .£1000, 
whieh Widter fancied would enable him 
to cany out ail the wild schemes with 
wludi his bead was crammed. 

Mn, Elizdhetli Shandif, mother of Tris¬ 
tram Shandy. The ideal of nonentit^r, 
individual from its very absence of indi¬ 
viduality, 

Walter Shandy, Tristram’s father, a 
metaphysical don Quixote, who believes 
in long noses and propitious names; but 
his son’s nose was crushed, and his natuc, 
which should have been Trismegistus. (“ the 
most propitious”), was changed in chris¬ 
tening to Tristram ("the most unlucky”). 
If much leaniing can make man mad, 
Walter Shandy wiis certainly mad in all 
the aifairs of ordinary life. Ills wife was 
a blank sheet, and he liimself a sheet so 
W'ritten on and crossed and rewritten 
that no one could decipher the manu¬ 
script.—L. Sterne, The Life and O^miivna 
of Tristram Shandy (I’TSO). 

Sharp, tile onlinary of major Touch¬ 
wood, who aids him in his transformation, 
but is himself puzzled to know which is 
the real and which the false colonel.— 
T. Dibdin, What Next i 


Sharp (liebecca), Uie orphan daughter 
of an artist. " She was small and slight 
in iKirson, pale, sandy-haired, and with 
green eyes, habiriutlly cast down, but 
very large, odd, and attractive when they 
looked up.” Becky had the “dismal 
precocity of poverty,” and, being engaged 
as governess in the family of sir Pitt 
Crawley, hart., contrived to marry clan¬ 
destinely bis son captain Rawdon Craw¬ 
ley, and taught him how to live in 
splendour " upon nothing a year." Becky 
was an excellent singer and dancer, a 
capital talker and whcedlcr, and a most 
attractive, but unprincipled, selfish, and 
uuscmpulous woman. Lord Steync in- 
ttoduced^ her to court; but her conduct 
with this peer gave rise to a terrible 
scandal, which caused a separation be¬ 
tween her and Kawdon, and made Eng¬ 
land too hut to hold her. She retired to 
the Continent, was reduced to a Bohemian 
life, but ultimately attached herself to 
ijoseph Sedley^ whom she contrived to 
strip of all hiB money, and who lived 
in dire terror of her, dying in six months 
under very suspicions circumstances.— 
lluwkeray, Fan% J^aiV (1848). 



Sfua^ {Timothy), the “lying valet" pf 
Charles Gayless. His object m to make 
his master, who has not a sixpence in the 
world, pass for a man of wealth in the 
eyes of Melissa, to whom he is engimed. 
—Garrick, The Lying Valet (1741), 

Sharp-Boak, the crow’s wife, in 
the beasVepic called Jtcynard the Fox 
(1498). 

Sharpe (The Right Rev, James), 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s, murdered by 
John Balfour (a leader in the covenanters* 
army) and his party.—Sir W. Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Sharper (Master), the cutler in the 
Strand.—Sir W. Scott, Fevenl of the 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Sharpitlaw (Gideon), a police officer. 
—Sir W. Scott, Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George 11.). 

Shawonda'see, son of Mudjekeewis, 
and king of the south wind. Fat and 
lazy, listless and easy. Sbawondasee 
loved a prairie maiden (the Dmidelion), i 
but was too indolent to woo her.—Long¬ 
fellow, Hiawatha (1855). 

She Stoops to Conquer, a comedy 
by Oliver Goldsmith (1773). Miss Hard- 
castle, knowing how bashful young 
Marlow is before ladies, stoops lo the 
manners and condition of a barmaid, 
with whom he feels quite at his ease, and 
by this artifice wins the man of her 
choice. 

It is said that when Goldsmith 
was about 16 years old, he set out for 
Edgworthstown, and finding night comins • 
on when at Ardagh, asked a man “which 
was the best house in the town"—meaning 
the best inn. The man, who was Cor¬ 
nelius O'Kelly, the great fencing-master, 
pointed to ^at of Mr. Ralph Fether- 
stone. as being the best house in 
vicinity. Oliver entered the parlour, 
found the master of the mansion sitting 
over a good fire, and said he intended to 
pass the '^ght there, and should like tn 
have supper. Mr. Fetherstone butppened 
to know Goldsmith’s father, and, to 
humour the joke, pretended to he Ihe 
landlord of public," nor did be 

reveal himself till next momizmathtoak- 
fast, when Oliver called for his bill. It 
was not sir Ralidi Fetherstone, as is 
generally said, but Mr. Ral{^ Fethcr- 
stone, whose grandson was sir Thornes. 

. Sbeba. The queen of Sheba ot Saba 
{i,4, the Sabeans) came to rimt Sotomea, 
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«nd totted his wisdom bjr sundry qu«»* 
tions, but affirmed Ibat hit wisdom and 
wealth exceeded or^ her expectations.— 
1 Kinga x.; 2 Chron. ix. 

Xo. not to ontwcr, nuMfaun, oil those hard things 

That Shebii came to luk of Solomon. 

Xeimjrsop, The Pritueu, il. 

The Arabs call her name Balkis or 
Belkis; the Abyssinians, Macqueda; and 
others, Aazis. 

SKeha(The q^nof), a name given to 
Mde. Montreville (the Begum Mootee 
Mahal).—Sir W. Scott, Tfie Surgeon's 
Daughter (time, George 11.). 

Shebdiz. the Persian Bucephalos, the 
favourite charger of (^losroes II. or 
Khosrou Patviz of Persia (S90-628). 

Shedad, king of Ad, who built a 
most magnificent palace, and laid out a 
garden called “The Garden, of Ircni,” 
Jake “the bowers of Eden." All men 
mlmited this palace and garden except 
the prophet Houd, who told the king that* 
the foundation of his palace was not 
secure. And so it was, that God, to 
punish his pride, first sent a drought of 
three ycarv duration, and then tlie 
Sarsar or icy wind for seven days, in 
which the garden was destroyed, the 
palacp ruined, and Shedad, with all his 
subjects, died. 

It is said that the palace of Shedad or 
Shuddaud took 500 years in building, 
and when it was finished the angel of 
death would not allow him even to enter 
his garden, but struck him dead, and the 
rose garden of irem was ever after in¬ 
visible to the eye of man.-^Southey, 
Thalaha the Destroyer^ i. (1797). 

Qheep {,Lord Bantam's). These <»hocp 
had tails of such enormous length tliat 
Lis lordship bad go-carts harnessed to the 
sheep for carrying tneir tails. 

Tlioe goei Mn. Boundabout, the cutler's wife. . . . 
Odious punt how she wsddles along with her ti.uii two 
JWds behind 1 She puts me in mind of lord liiuiUm's 
sheep.—GuhbniiUi, The Bee, IL (irSB). 

Sheep {The Ootsieold). 

Vo teown. nor stilUed htack, the face or lags doth 

stviffikg • a • 

MiQ of the whitest Und«whose brows so wooll; be, 

Asjnen in tier fair Aeep no emptiness should see .. . 

Ipngtad large, the tnittoriiseeuai bra.id . . . 
AMW ttalleeej feoe. the Sank doth nothing lack, 

XM •retywhem is stored, the as the bade. 

Urnyton. /otjrofMon. xIt. (ISIS). 

(A), a lady-companioD, 
who occupies the back seat of Qie ba- 
s^he, carries wraps, etc., goes to dmrch 
with rae lady, and “guards her from the 
much as the lady wishes to 
file gaaided, but no more. 


"Bawdra.” said Bsekr. ... “I miut have n shew* 
dog ... I mean e moral ehetdierd'a dug . . . (o kew 
the wolves off me,’*... *' A shaep'dog, a eompoiilon t 
Bockv Sharp with n sheep dog I Isu t that good hiu f"— 
XbacKero). Vanity fUtr, xxxvli. (1848). 

Sheep of the Addanc Valley. 
In this valley, which led to the cave of 
the Addanc, wore two docks of sheep, one 
white and the other black. When any 
one of the block sheep bleated, a white 
sheep crossed over and became black, 
and when one of the white sheep bleated, 
a black sheep crossed over and became 
white. — The Mabinogion (“ Perednr," 
twelfth century). 

Sheep of the Prisons, a cant term 
in the Frencli Revolution for a spy under 
tlie jailers.—T. Dickens, A Tale of Two 
Cities^ iii. 7 (1859). 

Sheep Tilted at. Don Quixote 
paw the dust of tu o flocks of sheep coming 
in oppo<jite directions, and told Sancho 
they were two armies—one commanded 
by the emperor Ahfanfaron sovereign of 
tue island of Trap'oban, and the o^er by 
the king of the Garaman'teans, called 
“ Pentai/olin with the Naked Arm.” 
He said that Alifanfaron was in love 
with Pentapolin's daughter, but Penta- 

f )oIin rcfubcd to sanction Uie alliance, 
lecause Alifanfaron was a Mohammedan. 
The mad knight rushed on tlie flock “led 
by Alifanfaron," and killed seven of the 
plieep, but was stunned by stones thrown 
at him by the bhopherds. When Sancho 
told bis master that the two armies were 
onl\’ two flocks of sheep, the knight 
replied tiiat the enchanter Fregton had 
“ metamor}>hoscd the two grand armies " 
in order to show his malice.—Gervantes, 
Dun Quixote^ 1. iii. 4 (1G05). 

After the death of Achillas, Ajax 
and Ulysses both claimed the armour of 
Hector. The dispute was settled by the 
sons of Atreiib (2 syt.)^ who awarded 
the pnze to Ulysses. This so enraged 
Ajax that it drove him mad, and he fell 
upon a flock of sheep driven at night into 
the camp, supposing it to be an army led 
by Ulysses and title sons of Atrens. 
When he found out his mistake, he 
stabbed himself. This is the subject of 
a tragedy by Soph'oclfis called Ajax 
Mad. 

Orlando in his madness also fell 
foul of a flock of sheep.—^Ariosto, Or^ 
lando Furioso (151^, 

ShefEleld {The Sard q0» 
Montgomery, anthor of TheWanderet qf 
Stffitzerlamf etc. (1771-18^7* 
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Vttli teaken mu} diMk Mfenirif pub, 

la I »d Alcatti wandan down the rato ... 

O'ar liJa hxt worka iM clMiie SbeMeld weep; 
ilMf no nida hiutd alaturti their early alaep I 

Btmni. tufttilk BarUt amt SeoteA Aeefeaeri (X8O0). 

Shelby (Mr.), unde Tom’s firat 
master. Being in commercial difficulties, 
ho was obliged to adl his faithful slave. 
His son aftenvards endeavoured to buy 
uncle Tom bock again, bnt found that he 
hod been whipped to death by the villain 
Logree.—Mrs. Hceclier Stowe, C/ncie 
ibm'ji Cubm (1852), 

Shell (A). Amongst tlic ancient 
Gaels a shell was cnibletnatic of peace. 
Hence when Bosnu'na, Fingal’s daughter. 
Was sent to propitiafo king Krragon, who 
nad invaded Morvon, she carried with 
nor a "sparkling shell as a symbol of 
peace, and a golden arrow as a symbol of 
war."—Ossian, Tlx liatlle of Lora. 

Shells, i.e. hospitality. " Semo king 
«C shells" ("hospitality”). When Cu- 
thullin invites Swamn to a banquet, his 
messen^r says, "Cuthullin gives the joy 
of shells ; come and partake the feast of 
Erin’s blue-eyed chief.” The ancient 
Gaels drank from shells ; and hence such 
phrases os "chief of shells,” "hall of 
shells,” "king of sheUs," etc. (king of 
hospifality). “To^rejoice in the shell” 
is to feast sumptuously and drink freely. 

Shemus-an-Snachad or " James 
of too Needle,” M'lvor's tailor at 
Edinburgh.—Sir W. Scott, Waverley 
(time, George II.). 


that humility better becomes a toepherd 
a pastor or clergyman), jlufiwstt' 
Beri^t and Willie contend in song, ana 
Guddy is appointed arbiter. 8^atm<i)er t 
Diggon Davie complains to Honbinol of 
clerical abuses. October i On pootxy, 
which Cuddy says has no enconn^roent, 
and laments that Colin neglects i^ being' 
croesed in love. JVopcfn&er; Colin, being 
asked by Thenot to s^, excuses him¬ 
self because of his giidf for Dido, hut 
finally he sings her elegy. Deemberf 
Colin again complains that his heart ia 
desolate because Rosalind loves Mm not' 
(1579). 

Bhepbeards Hunting (77^), four 
“ eglogues ” by George Wither, while con¬ 
fined in toe Marshalsea (1615). The 
shepherd Roget is the poet himself, and 
his "hunting*’ is a satire called Abtaes 
Stript and Whipt, for which he was im¬ 
prisoned. The first three eglognes are 
upon toe subject of Roget’s imprisonment, 
and the fourth is on his love of noetry* 
"Willy” is too poet’s friend, William 
Browne of the Inner Temple, author of 
Britannia's Paitorak, He was two years 
toe junior of Wither. 

Shepherd (The), Moses, who for 
forty years fed the flocks of Jethro, hia 
fatoer-in-low. * 

Slivt. heavenly Muee, that on theaeoet top 

Of Orob ut of Sinai, dUkt inifilra 

lhat ebepherd wlio flnt tougbt the choaen feed. 

“ In the beginulnK," how the beayen and earth 
Roee out of obaoi. 

Hilton, Ptfradltt Lut, 1. (iSSQi 


Shopheardes Calendar (?7i«), 
twelve eclogues in various metres, by 
Spenser, hne for each month. January: 
(^lin Clout (Spenser) bewails that Roba- 
lind does not return his love, and compares 
his forlorn condition to the season itself. 
February: Cuddy, a lad, complains of 
the cold, and Thenot laments the de¬ 
generacy of pastoral life. JforcA : Willie 
and Thonialin discoiirhO of love (described 
as a person just aroused from sleep). 
AprU: llobbinol sings a song on Eliza, 
quten of sheijherds. Jfay; Palinode 
(8 tyl.) exhorts Piers to join the festivi¬ 
ties at May, but Piers replies that good 
shepherds who seek tocir own indulgence 
expose their flocks to tlie wolves. He 
th^ relates the fable of the kid and her 
dam. June: Hobbinol exhorts Colin to 
neater cheerfnlnesa, but Colin replies 
there is no cheer for him while Rosalind 
remslas unkind anfic loves Mcnalcas 
Detter thsa himself. July: Morrel, a 
goat'fcaniy invitee Thomalin to come with 
sfiaads, bat Thomalin xei^ 


Shepherd (The Oentle), George Gsun- 
ville, the statesman. One day, in ad¬ 
dressing toe House. George Gtenv^e 
said, "Tell me where! tell mo where ...” 
Pitt hummed the line of a song then 
very popular, bemnning, " Gentle shep¬ 
herd, tell me where!” and toe wbolo 
House was convulsed with laughter (1712- 
1770), 

Allan Ramsay has a beauttfol 
Scotch pastoral cMled The Gentle 
herd (1726). 

Shepherd (John Olaridge), the signatare 
adopted by the author or The 
of Banbury's Rules to Juc^e of the 
^ Wenthet\ etc, (1744). Snpposed to m 
Dr. John Campb^ antoor of A Foltiioai 
Survey of Britain, 




These hyksos were Ha thbe'ed! OnihitQa 
driven from Assyria by Aralitm tnd ^ 
Sbemites. Their names were: (1) SaIi^ 
or Saltt^ called by toe Ambs ElnW#- 
leed» and sidd to be a desoenOant al Enm 


SHEPHERD LORD. 
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SHEVA. 


(JI.C. 1870-18$1); (2) Bkojv, called by 
the Anbs £»>Belyaa, son o£ El-Weleed 
(8.0. 1881-1811}; (8) Apachnas (b.c. 
1811-1760}; (4) ArdFHU, called by the 
Arabs Er-Reiyaa II., in -irhose reign 
Josei^ was sold into Egypt and was 
made viceroy (».c. It760-1700); (5) Ja- 
xriAA (b.o. 1700-1661); (6) AssErii 
(1661-1610), The Hyksos were driven 
out of Egypt by Atnosis or Thethmosis, 
the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, 
and retired to Palestine, where they 
formed the chiefs or lords of the Philis> 
tines. (Hyksos is compounded of hyli^ 
“king,**andsos, “shepherd.’*) 

•** Apophis or Aphophis was not a 
shepherding, but a ph^aoli or native 
ruler, who made Apachnas tributary, and 
succeeded him, but on the death of 
Aj^opMs the hyksos were restored. 

Sh^lierd Lord (TTb), icrd Henry 
do Clifford, brought up by his mother as 
a sheihera to save him from the ven¬ 
geance of the Yorkists. Henry VI1. 
restored him to his birthright and estates 
(1466-1648). 

The gracious Idrr, 
loved the shepherd lord to meet 
In hii wandermfii soUtAry. 

Wonlnrarth, rA« WMu Dot ^RyUtom (ISIS), 

Shepherd of Banbury. (See 

SHKniuBO, John Ci.AniDOR.) 

Shepherd of Filida. 

“FnNrrahIm. Mr. Wabdaa, nsthon voulditadlaraond. 
Ha Ii not • diephard, Sat an deeant coartler,” mnl Uiu 
cars.—OtmataS ijiuixatt, LI 6 USDS). 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 
{The), the hero and title of a religious 
tract W Hannah More. The shepherd is 
noted for hla homely wisdom and simple 
piety. The academy figure of this shep¬ 
herd was David Sanaders, who, with his 
father, had kept sheep on the plain for a 
century. 

Shepherd of the Ocean. So Colin 
Cloi^ {Sjoeneer) calls sir Walter Raleigh 
in his CeUn tout’s Ome Home Again 
(1691). 


^ Shepherdess {The FaiihM)^ a pas- 
uama by Jolm Fletwer (1610). 
rha “foitl^nl shepherdess" is Corin, 
whdtemains faithful to her lover olfc^nnirh 
dead. Miltnn 


—>n has borrowed rather 
nem this pastoral in his Comm. 


iMtawp&rd {Jaek)f immortalized for 
TO mugiMes tend escapes from Newgate. 
TOWii ne son of a carpenter in S^tai- 
OMSi and was m sads^ reckless, and 
^••bsttws yootti.. OTOimly tim most 


popular criminal ever led to Tyburn for 
execution (1701-1724). 

Daniel Defoe made Jack 
the hero of a romance in 1721, and W. 11. 
Ainsworth in 1839. 

Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, always 
brings ill luck to the possessor. It be¬ 
longed at one time to the see of Canter¬ 
bury, and Osmund pronounced a curse 
on any layman who wrested it from the 
Church. 

The first layman who held these lands 
was the protector Somerset, who was be¬ 
headed by Edward VI. 

The next layman was sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was also beheaded. 

At the death of Raleigh, James I. seized 
on the lands and conferred them on Oar 
earl of Somerset, who died prematurdy. 
His younger son Carew was attainted, 
committed to the Tower, and lost hia 
estates by forfeiture. 

*** James I. was no exception. He 
lost his eldest son the prince of Walee, 
diaries T. was beheaded, James II. was 
forced to aixlieate, and the two Pretenders 
consummated the ill luck of the family. 

Sherborne is now in the possession of 
Digby earl of Bristol. 

(For ntlicr possessions which carry with 
them ill luck, see Gold of Tolosa, 
Gold of Nibklijxukn, Gkaystbel, 
Harmoxia’s Nkcki.aok, etc.) 


Sheva, the philanthropic Jew, most 
modest but most benevolent. He “ stints 


his appetite to pamper his affections, and 
lives m poverty that the poor may lire in 
plenty.'* Sheva is “ the widovis’ friend, 
the orphans* father, the poor man’s pro¬ 
tector, and the universal dispenser of 
charity, but he ever shrank to lot bis 1^ 


hand know what his right hand did." 
Ratcliffe’s father rescued him at Cadiz 


from an auto dafe, and Ratcliffe himself 
rescued him from a howling London mob. 
This noble heart settled £10,000 on Miafl 
Ratcliffe at her marriage, and left Charles 
the heir of all his property.—Cumberland. 
The Jew {im). 

The Jews of England made up a 
very handsome pnrse, which they pre¬ 
sented to the dramatist for this champion¬ 
ship of their race. 


Sheva, in the satire of Absaiom aiul> 
AoMUmhel, by Dryden and Tate, is do- 
signed for sir Roger Lestmnge, cmisor of 
the press in ihesleign of Cauudes H. 
Sheva was one d Dand’s scribes (2 Sbstu 
XX. 26), and sir Roger was editor of 
Obsartwory in whidi ha vindieatsd tilll 
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court meaBureSi fot irhich he was 
knighted. 

Thaa ffitevn, nona more lorn] ceal have ihoan, 
Wdretul as Judah's Uoii for the crown. 

Tata, .afoobmandl Aohxtopful, iL (1(!83). 

6 hibl}olethy the tost pass-word of a 
secret society. When the Ephraiiuitea 
tried to pass the Jordan after Iboir defeat 
by JephChah, the guard tested whether 
they were Ephraimites or not by asking 
them to say the word “Shibboleth,” 
■whidh the Ephraimites pronounced “Sib- 
boleth” {Juatfet xii. l-ti). 

In the Sicilian Vespers, a word was 
iven as a test of nntinnalif}. Some 
tied peas («cdn) were sIioavu to a sus¬ 
pect : if he called thorn cfia’ckare^, he was 
a Sicilian, and allowed to pass; but if 
siseri, he was a Frenchman, and was put 
to death. 

In the great Danish «-laughler on St. 
Bryce’s Day (November 13). 1002, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, a similar test was made 
with the words “Chichester Church,” 
which, being pronounced hard or soft, 
decided whether the speaker were Dane 
or Saxon. 

Shield. When a hero fell in fight, 
his shields left at home used to become 
bloody.— Qaelto Legendary Lore. 

The mother of Ciilmin fwmalne In the hall . . . Hie 
ehicid b bloodrln the Indl "Art thou fallen, mj four* 
haired eon, In KilnV diamol war f Oablan, lemma, v 

Shield {Point of a). When a flag em¬ 
blazoned with a shield had tlie point 
upwards, it denoted peace; and when a 
combatant approached with lus shield 
reversed, it meant the same thing in 
mcdiieval^mes. 

And behold, one of the shlra outstripped the otherr, and 
ttity uw A ebield lifted up Abo\e the aide of the ehip, and 
the point of the thiUd wa<i upwarde, m token of pt ate — 
The JfaUnuinon (" Bienwen," etc, twelfUi t cntiir}) 

Shield {Striding the). IVhcn a leader 
was appointed to take the command of 
an army, and the choice was doubtful, 
tiiose who were the mobt eligible went to 
some distant hill, and he who struck his 
shield the loudest was chosen leader. 

They wont each to hb hill Barde m^i ked the touiids of 
f]M dileldA iMidcet rauij ih) bum, Dutli-moruno, Thou 
anart tad In war —Onion, Caih-Loda, u. 

%* When a man was doomed to death, 
the chief used to btrike his shield with 
the blunt end of his spear, as a notice 
to the royal bard to begin the death-song. 

CUrborrlMain IkbonDn The «hmg of tbloldiia beard. 
.^Otriaii, Itawro, L 

Shield of Oatlmior (77(d). This 
diield had seven bosses, and the ring of 
each boss (when struck with a spear) 
conveyed a dStinct telegraphic message 


to the tribes. The sound of one boss, for 
example, was ior muster, of another for 
retreat, of a third distress, and so on. 
On ea^ boss was a star, the names of 
which were Can'-mathon (on the first 
boss), Col-dema (on the second), Ul- 
oicho (on the third), Cathlin (on the 
fourth), Rel-durath (on the fifth), Berthin 
(on the sixth), and Ton-lhe'na (on the 
seventh). 

In hi<i aniM Htrode the chief ol Atha to when hb ahleld 
buns. hiKb, at niulil, lilab on a moiiay bough over loibor'a 
^trajiny loir Sevtu honici rose on the shield, the seven 
voices of the king whidi hb wauion received from tho 
mud —Ossian, hmma, viL 

Shield of Qold or Goi.i)BX Suixl.i>, 
the shield of Mars, which fell from heaven, 
and was guarded in Rome by twelve 
pricbts called Salii. 

Charge for the hearth of Veatat 
Charge for the Guidon Shield I 

Stanaa nxr. 

Hall to the Are that buitiB fur aye [ef Vrsta], 

And the shield Ui it tell Oum heaven 1 
ALiuiulo}, Lajr* of A ncunt home (" Rattle nf the Lake 
Begillua," xxxvili., 1842). 

Shield of Love (77ic). This buckler 
was suspended in a temple of Venus by 
golden ribbons, and underneath was 
written: “Whoskveb be this Siiielh, 
Fairk Amoret be ills,”—Spenser, Fabry 
Qttcen, iv. 10 (1696). 

Shield of Borne (The), Fabius 
“CunctatoT.” Marcellas was called 
“ The Sword of Rome.” (See Fabius.) 

Shift {Samuel), a wonderful mimic, 
who, like Charles Mathews the elder, 
could turn his face to anything. He is 
employed by sir William Wealthy to 
assist in saving his son George from rain, 
and accordingly helps the young man in 
his money dimculties by becoming his 
agent. Ultimately, it is found that sit 
George’s father is his creditor, the ymmg 
roan is saved from ruin, marries, ana 
becomes a tefoimed and honourable 
member of societ}', who has “ sown his 
wild oats.”—Foote, The Minor (1760). 

Shillalah, a wood near Arklow, in 
Wicklow, famous for Us oaks and bl^- 
Uiorns. The Irishman’s bludgeon is so 
called, because it was generally eat horn 
this wood. 

Shilling {To cut one offvsith o). A 
tale is told of Charles and John Banister. 
John having irritated tns father, fte old 
man said. “Jack, I'll cut you off with a 
shilling.” To which the son replied^ ^*1 
wish, uad, YOU would give it me now.** 

' %* The same identical anecdote is told 
of raiecidan and his son Tom. 
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SHOES. 


cat to do a work ol danger and diffi> 
culty for general not personal benefit. 

w M who dnn Shoe Hu rooekMi nwra 

i. Skelton, C^n Clmn (14()0-1B3»). 

*** There is a boys* game called 
** Shoeing the Wild Marc,” m which the 
players say: 

Shoe the wild more; 

But U riie won’t be shod, ibe mint go baie. 

Herrick refers to it (WorAs, i. 176) 
when he says: 

Of bUnd-mon’O'bufre, and of the eare 
That yoaiiff men have to iihooe the mare. 

“To shoe the colt” means to exact a 
fine called ‘ ‘ footing ” from a new associate 
or colt. The French say, /’rrrer /a tnu/^. 

SI 1 O 68 (Zr<? has chained / 1 / 5 ), “ mutavit 
calcSos,” that is, he has become a 
senator, or has been made a peer. The 
Homan senators wore black shoes, or 
rather black buskins, reaching to the 
middle of the leg, with the letter G in 
silver on tho instep. 

(For several other ewstoms and super¬ 
stitions connected with shoes, see x)<c- 
tiomry of Phrase and Fable, 816-6.) 

Shonou {T/ia Feign of), the most 
rerooto period, historic or prc-historioal. 

Irfit t» fint learn to know what belongn to ourselvn, 
and then, if we have lelenro, uwt our reUecUona bach to 
the Irelgn of Shonou, who gowned SO.OOO'^earv before the 
creation of the moon.-^otdiimith, A CKuen of the 
irorU, Izzv, (X75S), 

Shoo-King (The), the history of tbe 
Chinese monorchs, by Confucius. It 
begins with Yoo, b.c. 2206. 

Bhoolbred (Dame), the foster- 
mother of Henry Smith.—Sir W. Scott, 
Fair Mdvi of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Shore (/«««), the heroine and title of 
a tragedy by _N. Rowe (1713). Jane 
Shore was the wife of a London merchant, 
but loft her husband to become the mis¬ 
tress of Kdward IV. At the death of 
fhat^ monarch, lord Hastings wished to 
^tain her, but she rejected his advances. 
Thu drew on her the jealous wrath of 
AUcia Cord Hastings’s mistress), who in¬ 
duced her to accuse lord Hastings of 
want of allegiance to the lord protector. 
The duke of Gloucester commanded the 
instant execution of Hastings; and, 
accusing Jane Shore of having bewitchM 
him^ condemned her to wander about in 
a sheet, holding a taper in her hand, and 
decreed that any one who offered her food 
or sheiter should be ^put to death. Jane 
Qontiniied an outcast f^r three days, when 
her hnshand came to her snccour, but he 
was seizi^by Gloucester’s mynnidons, 
and Jane died. 




SHOULDER-BLADE IJIVHTATIOlSr. 


Min SmlthMm {UHKf) bud • qdondid volcv, a M eat 
notde |*HMn. Her “Jaw* Shore"put more monw tale 
the mature pocket than EdmnnS Ifacteadr. Ute 
Foote, or Charw Kemble,—OonaUeoa, geetUeelkm. 

Skoreditcll. The old London tra¬ 
dition is that Shoreditch derived ito 
name from Jane Shore, the beauti^ 
mistress of Edward IV., who, worn out 
with jmve^ and hunger, died miserably 
in a ditch in this suburb. 

I rould not get one bit of broad, 

Whereby my hunger might be fed* 

So, weary of my life, atlengtha 
lyielded up my vital stren^ 

Wltbiii a ditch .. , which dure that day* 

It Shoroditeh culled, ns vrrlters mye. 

A ballud in Pepyv'a collection. The irogfar 
Lamentation of Jane SAerei 

Stow says the name is a connip¬ 
tion of “sewer-ditch,” or the common 
drain. Both these etymologies are only 
good for fable, as the word is derived 
from sir John de Soerdich, an eminent 
statesman and diplomatist, who “rode 
with Manney and Chandos against the 
French by the side of tlie Black Prince.” 

Shoreditch (Duke of), Barlow, the 
favourite archer of Henry VIH., was so 
entitled by the Merry Monarch, in royal 
sport. Barlow’s two skilful companions 
wero created at the same time, “ marquis 
of Islington,” and “earl of Pancras.’’ 

flood king, make not good lord of Uueota *' duke of 
Shoredltcho."—PAe Toon Man'* TaOeum to the Kinoa 
(art. *vl.. 1608). 

Shome (Sir John), noted for his ftot 
of conjuring the devil into a boot 

To Malater John Shorne, 

That bleH6d man borne. 

Which Ju^ileUi with a bote; 

I baechfewe hli berte rote 
That win trait him, and It be I, 

Fantauie of/dtiaMHi 

Short - Iiived Administratibrai 
(The), the adminisixation formed Fein 
ruary 12, 1746, by William Fulteney* It 
lasted only two disys. 

Shortcake (ifrs.), the baker’s wift, 
one of Mrs. Mailsctter’s friends.—•^irW. 
Septt, The Antiquary (time, Geoftge Hi.). 

Shorten (Master), the mercer at 
Liverpool.—Sir W. Scott, PooerU^ of fha 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Short'hose (2 syL), a clown, Hemwt 
to lady Hartwell the widow.—Beaumaot 
and Ffetdier, Wit wDmt (1^). 

Shorthouse (^), epitaph * 

MieJamtom ShorthooBA ttmo Tom.«*eOMtta fiM 

Bichee; 

Qui KM Him Gown. ifnaOkMlc, «lM Shirt; fliie BreedMa 
014 LonUm (teken ftom the Jftigrei, m tigiedS). ' 

Shoulder-Blade BlvluM;l|9iai, 






fiHOTElr-BOABDS.’ 


SIBYLLA, 


Vbteh tfMK tfc* irltti4l UkMt asA cubic tharoMwn. 
CUnp loKg to eoBM fombowc. . . Cwpe* aacretljr at 


MnitlMn. adnltarom itealfti. uCbeeiruisoCinur, 
IbsnlctuuddMtluof kitigt, ... ate. 

Diiyton, P^yeXUon, r (1C19). 

Shoirel-BoardB or Edward £^ovei- 
BoardSf broad shillings of Edward III. 
Taylor, <ihe water-poet, tells ua “they 
were used for the most part at shoave- 
board.” ' 

. . . tbe imthnft everr day. 

With ttqr thee downwiuda do at shoave board play 
3^!ofi the water poot (1S80-16S4). 

Sbrewsbury (Zord), the eurl mar¬ 
shall in the court of queen Elizabeth.— 
Sir W. Booii, jKcnBworiA (time, Eliza¬ 
beth)* 

Shropshire Toast (The), “To all 
tri^^ round the Wrekin.” 

Sihofflebottom (AM), a name as¬ 
sumed by Kobert Southey in some of his 
amatory productions (1774-1813). 

Shuffieton (27ie ITon, Tom), a man^ 
of reiy slender estate, who borrows of all 
who will lend, but always forgets to 
repay or return the loans. When spoken 
to about it, he interrupts the speaker 
before he comes to the point, and diverts 
the conversation to some other subject. 
Ue is one of the new school, always 
emotionless, looks on money os the 
suTwnum bonum, and all as fair that puts 
mon^ in his purse. The Hou. Tom 
Shuffieton marries lady Caroline Bray- 
more, who hss X4000 a year. (See 
Dimauchs.)—G. Colman, junior, JoAn 
Buit, 

Who !• thb—on boots and breachM, 

Ctofat and tape, and jpiin and switches, 
grias and grtmacss, dirugs and capers, 

With oSecutton, agiteen, and vapount" 

** Oh, Mf. ihtbora Jones, your hmiiblo——" 

” friCbee cure o'er to moutUe and mumbb: 

Btanil BtUI, speok plain, end let lu bear 
Wbat WM IntendM for the ear. 
r fiiUb, Without tlte timely aid 
Of bllK no part }ou «\er ployed 

, (mb, Bandy. Sbuflleton, or Hover, 

HurpM stroller, lounger, lover) 

CouM e'er distinguish tram each otber.** 

C. CiNiker. On Xlrhani /ones, Actor (ITTS-UR). 

. SSiutters (Tom, put m the). A 
lUutenant threatened Air. Hoby of St. 
James's Street (London), to withdraw his 
wstom} whereupon Mr. Hoby instantly 


[weesae a stock phrase of banter with 
wadMmen when a silly costomer threatens 
10 withdraw his custom. 


aitM'ttKRlSlS, 

tmni.’wA 


tSm. time, 


J iincipal would be required; if not, the-' 
ew would be at liberty (io cut from 
Anthonio’s body a pound of flesh. Tlie 
ships of Antbonio being delayed by 
contrary winds, the merchant was unablo 
to meet his bill, and the Jew claimed the 
forfeiture. Portia, in the dross of a law 
doctor, conducted the trial, and when the 
Jew was about to take his bond, reminded 
him that he must shed no drop of blood, 
nor must he cut either more or less than 
an exact pound. If these conditions 
were infringed, his life would be forfeit. 
The Jew, moling it to be impossible to 
exact the bond under such conditions, 
gave up the claim, but was heavily flned 
for seeking the life of a Venetian citizen. 
—Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice 
(15%). 

It was of C. Macklin (IC90-1797) ,tliat 
Pope wrote the doggerel: 

This 1» the Jew 
That Shokeapean drew { 

but Edmund Eean (1787-1833) wa» 
unrivalled in this character. 

According to the kindred outhorlW ct Shyloek, no moa 
hotel the thing ho would not kiD —Sir W Scott. 

Paul Sccohi tells us a similar tale: 
A merchant of Venice, ha^g been 
infurmed by private lctter^||w Drake 
had taken and plundered Sl^Pbmingo, 
sent word to Sampson Ceneo^a Jewish 
usurer. Coneda would not believe it, 
and bet a pound of flesh it was not tme. 
When the report was confirmed, tho pope 
told Secchi he might lawfully claim hi» 
bet it he chose, only he must draw no 
blood, nor take either more or less than 
an exact pound, on the pcnaltjihof being 
hanged.~Aaregorio Leti, Life or Sextus 
(1660). 

Sibbald, an attendant on the earl of 
Menteith. — Sit W. Scott, Legend of 
Montrose (time, Charles I.). 

Biber, Le. Siberia. Mr. Bell of Anter- 
mony^ in his Travels, informs ns that 
Siberia is universally called Siber by the 
Kuasions. 

Hrem Oulnea’i coast and Stbei^ dnoiy minei. 

OsmpbeU, Ptaosurm L (1790). 


Bibeiiaa Climate (if), a very cold 
and rigorous climate, winterly and in- 
hospit^le. with snow-hurricBiies and 
biting winds. The valley of the Lena ia 
the coldest region of the globe. 


Sibylla, the sibyl. (See Sibtxa.) 

And thoo. Aieeto,Si^iM vyia thy bode.. ■ 
And tocm, SOdno, vrtien thoaasastnabgrato 

Admw thyastf* toe gyde ot nw tospvlimta, 








SIDNEY’S SISTER. 


SIEGFRIED. 


from the agonjr of woimds received in 
the battle of Sutpben, gave his own 


thy necessity is greater than mine." 

A similar instance is recorded of 
Alexander “the Great," in the desert 
of Gedrosis. 

David, fighting against the Philistines, 
be^tne so parched with thirst that he 
criwl out, “ Oh that one would give me 
drink of the water of the well of llcth- 
lehem, which is by the gate! ” And the 
three mighty men broke through the host 
of the Philistines and brought him water; 
nevertheless, he would not drink it, but 
poured it out unto the Lord.—2 S(im, xxiii. 
16-17. 

Sidney’s Sister, Pembroke’s 
Mother. Mary Herbert (born Sidney), 
countess of Pembroke, who died 1G21. 

Vnilpriieatb thit ntile hrane 
ties Uio 8uliJ«ct of all vene— 

Rklncy^s ikter, I'pmbroke’ii motlier. 

Denth, ore thou hut killed another 
Vab and Kood and learned as she, 

Tune sImU Urow hn dart at thee. 

Wn> Browne (1640. See Lansdowne Collection. 
Mo. 777, in the Bntish Mineuni). 

Sido'nian Tincture, purple dye, 
Tyrian purple. The Tyrians and Sido- 
niuns were world>famed for their purple 
dye., 

Mot In that proud SIdonian tincture d>ed. 

Fhinesa Fletelier, The Futyile liUiTui, xll, (1633)^ 

Sid'ropheh William Lilly, the astro¬ 
loger. 

Quoth Balph," Not far from hence doth dweU 
A dinning man. hlfdit Sidrophel, 

That deab in destuij’a dark counerle. 

And uge oplnlona of the moon ecUe; 

TO whom 111] people, for nnd near, 

On deep buportaners repair." 

8. Butler, Jlvdihrae, li. 3(1C64). 

Siebel, Margheri'ta’s ryected lover, 
in the opera of Fatist e Margherita, by 
Gounod (1859). 

814^ Mon si^ge ds< fait, my opinion 
is fixM, and T cannot change it. This 
proverb rose thus: The abbd de Vertot 
wrote the history of a certain siege, and 
applied to a friend for some geographical 
puticulars. These particulars did not 
arrive till the matter had passed the 
IweBS; so the abbd remarked with a shrug, 
* mon aWge est fait.” 

Siege Perilous {The). The Hound 
contained sieges for 160 knights, 
Imt three of them were “reserved." Or 
were posts of honour, but the 
wurrt reserved for him who was des- 
toachieve the quest of the holy 
giasL Thu seat waa called “ porilonsy" 


because if any one sat therein except lie* 
for whom it was reserved, it would be his 
death. Eve:^ scat of the table bore the 
name of its rightful occupant in letters of 
gold, and the name on the ‘ ‘ Siege Perilous ” 
was sir Galahad (son of sir Ijauncelot and 
Elaine). 

Said Mirlin, “ There shall no man ^It In the two voiil 
ploies hut tliey tlint shall be of mmi wunihip. But ui 
Hiree PrrUevM there shall no man sit Imt one, anil If any 
other be so hardy aa to do it, bo shaU be dostroyed,'*—Ft. 
1.48. 

Then the old man made sir Galahad unarm; and be put 
on him a coat of red sandel, nitb a mantel upon his 
shoulder funod with flue eruuneg, , , . and be brought 
him unto the Si((,e Fi'rlloiis, when be lat beiide ‘iv 
Laiinielut And the itixxl oM man lifted up the riotli, 
and Ivumi there iliose wordk untten. Ihk Sli ox ox SIH 
GALSfl AO.—Sir I. M dory, Jittloi v of Prince Arthur, IIL 
3S (1470). 

Siege of Calais, a novel by Mdo. 
de Tencin (16KI-1719). Georgo Colman 
has a drama with the same title. 

Siege of Damascus. Damascus 
was bobieged by the Arabs, while Eu'- 
monC'S was governor. The general o^ the 
Syrians was Pho'eyas, and of the Arabs 
Calod. Phocyas asked EumonAs’s per¬ 
mission to marry his daughter Eudo^ua, 
but was btemly refused. After gaining 
several victories, he fell into tlie hands m 
the Arabs, and then joined tliem in tJieir 
siege, in order to revenge himself on Ku- 
menos. Eudocia fell into his power, but 
she refused to marry a traitor. Gated re¬ 
quested Phocyas to point out to him the 
governor’s tent; on being refused, they 
fought, and C>alcd fell. Abudah, being 
now chief in command, made an honour¬ 
able peace with tlie Syrians, Phocyas dieiL 
and Eudocia retired to a convent.—J. 
Hughes, Siege of Damascus (172b). 

Siege of Hhodes, by sir W. Daven- 
ant (1061)). 

Sieg'fded [Seegjrced\, hero of pt, 
i. of tha IfMungen Lied, the old German 
epic. Siegfried was a young warrior of 
jieerless strength and beauty, mvulnerablo 
exoejit in one spot between his shoulders. 
He vanquished the Nibelungs, ana earned 
away their immense hoards of gold and 
precious stones, lie wooed and woii 
Kriemhild, the sister of GUntker king of 
Burgundy, but was treacherously killed 
by Hogan, while stooping for a draught 
of water after a hunting expedition. 

Siegfried hod a cape or cloak, which 
rendered him invisible, the gift of the 
dwarf Alberich; ai\d his sword, called 
Balmnng, waa forgba by Wieland, black¬ 
smith of the Teutonic gods. 

This epic consists of anuiq}>er of diffex^ 
eat lays by the old minaesingeta, pieoed- 
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together into a connected etoiy as early as 
1210. It is of SoandInaTian origin, and 
is in the Younger Jikbla, amongst the 
“VOlsanga Sagas” (compiled by Snorro, 
in the thirteenth century). 

SH&jfrieda Birthjplace. He was bom in 
Phinecastle, then called Xanton. 

Siegfried's Falher and Mother. Sieg¬ 
fried was the youngest son of Siegniund 
and Siegliud, king and queen oi the 
Netherlands. 

Siegfried called Ilonv/, He was called 
homy because wiicn he slew tlu* dragon, 
he bathed in its blood, and became covered 
with a horny hide winch was invulnerable. 
A linden leaf happcneil to f.ill on his back 
between his shoulder-blades, and as the 
blood did not touch this sjjoi, it remained 
vulnerable.—llio nimnesmgen, 'Jhc A'*- 
hclungen Lied (1210). 

Sieg'fided von Lindenbcrg, the 
hero of a comic Gorman romance, by 
HUllcr (1779). litill iKiimlar and very 
amusing. 

Sieglind [jifct’j/.bncl], tlic mother of 
Siegfried, onu wife ot Siegmund king 
of Ihc Netherlands.—The minnesingers, 
37te Mbelungcn Lud (1210). 

SiogmiUld [Sccg.mtind], king of the 
Netherlands, llis wife was bicglirid, and 
his son Siegfried [Sceg.p t(dj. — The 
minnesingers, The Hthlungm Lud (1210). 

Siovo {The Trial of the). When a 
vestal was charged Avitli unchastity, she 
wi*8 condemned to carry water from the 
Tiber in a sieve without*«pjlling any. If 
she succeeded, she av<is pronounced in¬ 
nocent ; but if any of the water lan out, it 
was a continuation of lur guilt. 


Sieve and SlioarB, a method of dis¬ 
covering a thief. 'I he nmtus ofH'randi is 
as follows : —A sieve js nicely balanced 
by the points of shears toiiciiing the rim, 
and the shears ore snpjiortcd on the tips 
of (ho lingers while a passage of the Bible 
is read, and the ajiostles I’eter and Fuul 
are asked whether bo-aud-so is the cul- 
nrit. ^ When tlie thict’s name is uttered, 
the sieve spins round. Thcocritos inen- 
timiB this way of divination in his Idgllf 
iii., and Ben Jonson alludes to it: 


SSMcbiiis tor thing! Iwt with a rieve and sheva.— 
dmemut, 1.1 (1610). 


'iHge'ro, “ the Good,” slain by Ar 
msittw. Argwt^s ivjried his sfiear ai 
Godfrey, but it struck SigCro, who “ iw 
joiced to St^er in his sovereign’s place.’ 
/inmiem Ikiivered, sd. (1575), 


Sigllt. Nino things are necessary 
before the form of anything can be dia* 
cemed by the eye * (1) a power to see, (2) 
light, (8) a visible object, (4) not too smalL 
(5) not too rare, (G) not too near, ^7) not too 
remote, (8) clear space, (9) sufRcient time. 
—See sir John Davies, immortality of the 
Soul, xiv. (1622). 

Sightly (Captain), a dashing young 
officer, who runs away with Priscilla 
Tomboy, but subsequently obtains her 
^ordian’s consent to many her .—The 
diomp (altered from BicketStaff's Love ija 
t/ie City), 

Sigismonda, daughter of Tancred 
king of Salerno. She fell in love witli 
Guiscardo her father's 'squire, revealed to 
him her love, and married him in a cavern 
attached to the palace. Tancred discovered 
them in each other's embrace, and gave 
secret orders to waylay the bride^oom 
and strangle him. file then went to Sigis¬ 
monda, and reproved her for her degrading 
choice, which she boldly justified. Next 
day, she received a human heart in a gold 
caslmt, knew' instinctively that it was 
Guiscardo’s, and poisoned herself. Her 
falher being sent for, she survived just 
long enough to request that she might bo 
buned in the same grave as her young 
husband, and Tancred: 

Too Into rcponling of his cruel deed, 

One coRiiuoii sepiilcture for both decreed; 
litlcinlied tlie wretched luur In ro)il tute, 

Ajid on their monument inacnbed their fi^. 

Hi) Jen, btgmiunula and Uuiioardo (Own BoecKdo). 

Sigiamund, emperor of Austria.— 
Sir W. Scott, Anne of Qeierstein (time, 
ISdward IV.). 

Sigiaxnimda, daughterof Siffrcdilord 
high chancellor of Sicily, and betrothed to 
count Tancred. When king Roger died, 
he left the crown of SicUy to Tancred, on 
condition that he married ConstantiiL by 
wliich means the rival lines would be 
united, and the country saved &om dvil 
war. Tancred ^ve a tacit consent, in¬ 
tending to obtain a dispensation; but 
Sigismimda, in a moment of Wonnded 
pride, consented to marry earl Osmend. 
when king Tancred obtained on inten^w 
with Sigismonda, to explain his conduct^ 
Osmond challenged him, and they fought. 
Osmond fell, and when his wile ran to 
him, he thrust his sword into her and 
killed her,—J. Thomson, Tanored and 
Sigimunda (1748). 

%* This trag^y is baaed di ‘‘The 
IBanefttl Hanisg^” an effiaode in QU £1x9$ 
founded on fact. 
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Sigimundtti the heroicte of Gemntes's 
last work of fiction. This talo is a tissue 
of episodes, foil of most incredible ad- 
▼entoes, astounding prodigies, impossible 
characters, and eatrava^nt sentiments. 
It is said that Cervantes himself preferred 
it to his Von QuixotCy just as Corneille 
m^erred Xtcomedc to his Cidy .ind Milton 
Varadiae drained to his Paradise Lost .— 
jShcyc. Vrit.f Art. “ Komance." 

Siguz^d, the hero of an old Scandi¬ 
navian legend. Sigurd discovered llrjm- 
hild, encased in complete armour, lying 
in a death-like sleep, to which slie had 
been condemned by Odin. Sigurd woke 
her by ripping up her corselet, fell in love 
■with her, promised to marry her, but 
deserted her for Uudrun. This ill-starred 
union was the cause of on Iliad of woes. 

An analysis of this romance was pub¬ 
lished by Weber in his lUustruiions of 
Nortium Antvjuities (1810). 

Sijil (A/), the recording angel. 

On that dsj' ire will roll up the hearena ae the nnf^l A1 
atjil ralleth up the scroU wherein ererr maa'a aetloxia are 
leeotded.—itoran, xiL 

Sikes {BUl)y a burglar, and one of 
Fagin's associates. Bill Sikes was a 
hardened, irreclaimable villain, but had 
a conscience which almost drove him 
mod‘after the murder of Nancy, who 
really loved him (ch. xlviii.). Bill Sikes 

S syi.) had an ill-conditioned tavage dog, 
e beast-image of his master, wliich lie 
kicked and loved, ill-treated and fondled. 
C. Dickens. Oliver Tw^t (1H37). 

The French “ Bill Sikes" is “Jean 
Hironx,” a creation of Ilenri Monnicr. 

Bikundra [The^y a mausoleum about 
six miles from Agra, raised by Akhbuli 
*<the Great," in the reign of our*Charles 1. 

Silence, a country justice of asinine 
dulness when sober, but when in his cups 
of most uproarious mirth. He was in 
the commission of the peace ^vith his cousin 
Robert Shalloiv. 

.JUMUr. I dM nottMnk Bfaater SUenee bad been • man 
OfUiltinatUa. 

Sa«w, Wbo, If I have been menrtwIceBnd once, era 
wrr.—Sbaksepflara, 3 Utwry t r. act v. k. 8 089S). 

Bile'no, husband of Mysis; a kind- 
hearted man, who takes pity on Apollo 
T^n cast to earth by Jupiter, and gives 
him a home.—^Kene U'Hara, Midas 
(1764). 


Silent {m)y WilUam I. prince of 
(158^16^). It was the principle 
^ ®*poleon HI. emperor of Uie French 


Silent Man (The), the barber pf 
Bagdad, the greatest chatterbox that ever 
lived. Being sent for to shave the head 
and bc»d of a young man who was to 
visit the cadi’s daughter at noon, ho kept 
him from daybreak to midday, prating, to 
tlio unspeakable annoyance of the cua- 
tomer. Being subsequently taken before 
the caliph, he ran on telling story after 
story about his six brothers. He was 
called the “Silent Man,” because on one 
occasion, being accidentally token up with 
ten robbers, be never said ho was not one of 
the gang. His six brothers were Bacbouc 
the hunchback, Bakborah the toothless, 
Bakac the one-eyed, Alcouz the blind, 
Alnaschar the earless, and Schacabac the 
harc-lippcd.— Arabian Nvjhts (“ The Bar¬ 
ber," and “ The Barber’s Six Brothers "). 

Silent Woman ( The)y a comedy by 
Bon J(mson (1609). Blorose, a miserly 
old follow, who hates to hear any voice 
but his oivn, has a young nephew, sir 
Dauphine, who wants to wring from him 
a third of his property ; and the way he 
gains liis point is tliis: He induces a lad 
to pretend to he a “silent woman.*' 
Morose is so delighted wdtli the phenome¬ 
non that he consents to marry the pro- 
ilig 3 '; but the inoinont the ceremony is 
over, the boj'-wife assumes the character 
of a virago, whose longue is a ceaseless 
cluck. Morose is in despair, and signs 
away a tliird of his property to Ids 
ne[ih('w, on condition of being rid of this 
intolerable pest. The trick is now re¬ 
vealed, Morose retires into private life, 
and sir Dauphine remains maa|cr of the 
situation. 

Silo'nus, son of Pan, chief of the 
sile'ni or older satyrs. SilCnus was the 
fostor-fatlicr of Bacchus the ■wine-god, 
and is described as a jovial old toper, wit^ 
bald head, pug nose, and pimply face. 

Old SIlcnuB, bloated, drunken. 

Led bf hu ioebnato aatyn. 

toueteUow, MnJUns Banff. 

Silhouette (3 syh)y a block .profile. 
So called from Etienne de Silhouette, 
contrdleur dea finances under Louis XV. 
(1757). 

Ua rdforinM SnanderM de ce mlnbtra ayant para 
nmattliiM et rldlrutex, bi carlcatura ^en enopoiu. atl’an 
aonna fa, nom de SUbmiettM h cee denim fanpartota oa 
I'on ae iMrnalt k indiauer par im dnude trait Je aootoar 
deaobjeti, ^ 

Sil]^, a Jew mphAy-lender, swindler, 
and miser. (See Sulky.) 

YouBheataU day. tnuiita at ikUbt, aiul act IbelqM. 
erite tba flnrt thins in tha Helemn, 

Baai (a autwi U. S {17191. 
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Silly Billy, WilHam IV. (1705,1830- 
1837). 

CKlu'res (3 syjl.), tlio inhabitants of 
Bila'ria, that is, Herofordshiro, Mon- 
moathshirc, Radnorshire, Brecon, and 
Glamorganshire. 

Tlioae Sllu iSt, catUd by in the South ’Walm men. 

Uniytati. PolyolbUtn, xi 1. (1613). 

SilV£b {Don Jtu’f (toinez f/c), an old 
Spanish grandee, to whom EU ira was 
betrothed; hut she detested him, and 
loved Ernani, a bandit-captain. Charles 
V. tried to seduce her, and Siha, in his 
wrath, joined Krnaiu to depose the king. 
The plot beina: discovered, the conhpi- 
rators were arn-slcd, but, at the interces¬ 
sion of Elvira, nerc pardoned. Tlie 
marriage of Krnam and Ehirawas just 
about to Be consuiuniated, when a horn 
sounded.'* Ernani had bound himself, 
when Silva joined the bandit, to juit an 
end to bis life whenever summoned so to 
do by Silva ; and the summons sviis to be 
gi> en by the blast of a born. Sih a being 
relentless, Ernani kefit his vow, and 
stobbed himself.—Verdi, himiu (1811), 

Silver Ago (TAc), the a^e succeed¬ 
ing the golden, and sueeeedcd by the 
iron age. The best period of the world 
or of a nation is its golden age, noted for 
giants of literature, biniphcity of man¬ 
ners, integrity of coniliiet, honesty of 
intention, and domestic virtues. The 
Elizabethan was tlic golden age of Eng¬ 
land. Tho silver age of a people is noted 
for its elegant refinement, its delicacy of 
speech, its luxurious living, ite politeness 
and artificial manners. 'Ihc reign of 
Anne was tho^ silver age of England. 
The iron age is that of eoniuieice and 
hard matter-of-fact. Bnlh is no lunger 
the one thing needful, but hard uasU; 
tho romance of life has died out, and 
iron and coals arc the philosopher’s stone. 
The age of Victoria is the iron age of 
England. Strange that the three ages 
should all bo tho reigns of queens ! 

Silver Code {The), a translation 
into (lOthic of parts both of the Old and 
New Testements by bishop Ulfilos, in the 
dghth century. Still extant. 

Silver-Fork School {Thc\ a name 
,jgiven to a cl^s of English novelists who 
(mve undue importance to etiquette and 
th8 externals of social intercourse. The 
moat distiufruished his: lady Blessington 
(1789-1849), Theodore Hook (1716-1796), 
lord Lytton (1804-1873), Mrs. Trollope 


Silver Pen. Eliza Meteyard was 
so called by Douglas Jerrold, and she 
adopted the pseudonym (1816-1879). 

Silver Spoon. Bom with a silver 
spoon in your mouth means bom to 
good Inck. The allusion is to the 
silver spoons given os prizes and at 
christenings. The lucky man is bom 
with the prize in his mouth, and does 
not need to wait fur it or to earn it. 

Silver Star of Iiove (The), tlie 
star which appeared to Vasco da Gama 
when his ships were tempest-tossed 
through the malice of Bacchus. Imme¬ 
diately the star appeared, tlie tempest 
ceased, and there was a great calm. 

The sky and oipan blendliic;, earh on Are, 

Seemed as all Nature struKRled to expiK; 

When now the Silver Stat uf line appeared, 
llright In tho eajt hor rulbiit finuliihe reared. 

Caniobtis, /Mttad, tI (1673)l 

Silver-Tongued (T/io), Joshua Syl¬ 
vester, translator of Du Barias’s Dimne 
Weeks and Works (1563-1618). 

William Bates, a puritan divine (1625- 
1699). 

Henry Smith, preacher (1550-1600). 

Anthony Hammond, the poet, called 
“ Silver Tongue ” (1668-1738). 

Spranger Barry, the “Irish Roscius" 
(1719-1777)., 

Silver Wedding (27i<j), the twenty- 
fifth anniversary; the fiftieth anniversary 
is tho golden wedding. In Gonnany 
those peisoDS who attain the twenty-iifm 
anniversary of their wedding day are 
presented by their friends and family 
with n w'reath of silver fiowers, and on 
the fiftieth anniversary with a wreatti of 
gold fiowers. The fifth anniversary is 
the wooden wedding, and the seventy- 
fifth the diamond wedding. Sometimes 
the Wedding Service is repeated on the* 
fiftieth anniversary. 

In 1879 William king of Prussia and 
emperor of Germany celebrated his golden 
wedding. 

Silverqilill (&m), one of the pri¬ 
soners at Portanferry.—Sir W, Scott, 
Guy Jfanmrtny (time, George II.)« 

Silves da la Selva (The £!xploii$ 
and Adve7btures of), part of the series 
called he Roman des Romans, pertaining 
to “Am'adis of Ganl.” This pact wan 
added by Eeliclano de Silva. 

Silveatre (2 syt.), valet of Octave 
(son of Argante and brother of Zerbi- 
nette),—^Mwhre, Les Fa/wdierinde Soamtt 
(1671), 
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daughter of the duke of 
Hilaii, ina the lady-lore of Valentine 
one of the heroes of the play.—Shake- 
e^arB) The Two Gcntloiiicn of Verona 

Bipamons (the seamstress; 
a neighbour of the Itamsays.—Sir W. 
Scott, J/brtunos of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Si'moil {Martin), proprietor of the 
village Bout du Monde, and miller of 
Grenoble. He is called ‘‘ The king of 
relvoux,” and in reality is tlio baron de 
Peyrns, who has given up all his estates 
to his nephew, the young chevalier Mar- 
cellin do Feyrns, and retired to Grenoble, 
where he lived as a villager. Martin 
Simon is in secret possession of a gold¬ 
mine left him by his father, with the 
stipulation that ho should place it beyond 
the reach of any private man on the day 
it became a “ source of woe and crime.” 
Kabisson, a travelling tinker,, the only 
person who knows about it, being uinr- 
doTCd, Simon is suspected; but Kusebc 
Noel confesses the crime. Simon then 
makes the mine over to tlie king of 
France, as it had proved the source both 
■*‘of woo and crime."—K. Stirling, 2'fte 
Gold-Mine or Miller of Grenoble (Iho-l). 

Simon Pure, a young quaker from 
Pennsylvania, on a visit to Obadiah I’riiu 
(a Bristol miakor, and one of the guardians 
of Anne Lovely the heiress), (’olonel 
Fci^well personated Simon Pure, and 
obtained Obadiah’s consent to marry his 
ward. >,\Vhen the real Simon Pure pre- 
sented iiimscif, the colonel denounced 
him as an impostor; but after he bad 
obtained the guardian's signature, he 
confessed the trick, and showed how be 
had obtained the consent of the other 
three guardians.—Mrs. Centlivre, A Hold 
atroke for a Wife (1717). 

•** This name has become a house¬ 
hold word for “ the real man," the ipate- 
aimua ego. 

Si'mouie or Si'moky, the friar, in the 
beast-epic of Beynard the Fox (HUS). So 
called from Simon Magus (Acta viii. 
9-24). 

Simony (Dr.), in Foote’s farce called 
The Cozeners, was meant for Dr. Dodd. 

Sim'org, a bird “which hath seen 
world thrice destroyed.” It is found 
in £^, but, as Hafiz says, “ searching 
for the simorg is like searching for the 
philosuphec’s stone." This does not 
agree with Beckford's account (see 
SxatVRGH), 


In KSr the tbnom hath to dwvIUn(;.plaea, 

The sU'kiioirlnK Mnl of ora, wlio liaih teen 
The world with oU to rhudren thrloe ileitroyod. 

Southey, TluiXaha the nutroyer, vhi. U (ITW), 

Simpcox (&tunder), a lame man, who 
asserted he was born blind, and to whom 
St. Alban said, “Come, offer at my 
shrine, and 1 will help thee." Being 
brought before Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester, the lord protector, ho was 
asked how he became lame; and Simp¬ 
cox replied he fell from a tree, which he 
had climbed to gather plums for his wifo. 
'I'he duke then asked if his sight had 
been restored ?_ “ Ves," said the man; and 
being shown divers colours, could rcaddy 
distinguish between red, blue, brown, 
and so on. The duke told the rascM 
that a bltfid man does not climb trees to 
gather their fruits; and one bom blind 
might, if his sight were rcsto^d, know 
tliatono colour differed from another, but 
could not possibly know wliich was 
which. He tlien placed a stool before 
him, and ordered the constables to whip 
him till he jumped over it; whereon tbo 
hiine man jumped over it, and ran off as 
fiijt ns his legs could carry him. Sic 
Thomas More tells this story, und Shake¬ 
speare inlroilucos it in 2 flenry VI. net 
ii. sc. 1 (loltl). 

Simple, tlie i,or\ ant of Slender (cousin 
of justice Shallow).—ShakesiHsarc, I'/te 
Merry IVur* of WoiJsor (159G). 

Simple (The), Cliarlcs 111. of France 
(879, 893 929). 

Simple (Peter), the hero and title of a 
novel by captain Marryat (1833).« 

Simple Simon, a man more sinned 
against than sinning, whose misfortunes 
arose from his wifo Margery’s cruelty, 
which began the very morning of riieir 
marriage. 

We do not know whether it is nrcessniy to seek fur e 
Tentunic oc Northern original for this once popular book. 
—Quiirterlt Keittw, 

Simpson ( Tam), the drunken barber. 
—Sir W. Scott, St. Bonan's Well (time. 
George III.). 

Simson (Jean)f an old woman at 
Middlemas village.—Sir W. Scott, 27ic 
Surgeon's DavtghSr (time, George 11.). 


Simurgh, a fabulous Eastern bird, 
endowed with reason and knowing all 
languages. It had seen the great cycle 
of 7009 years tweh%*time8, and, during 
that period, it declared it had seen the 
earth wholly without inbabtont seven 
times,—W. Beckford, VatJieh (notes, 

8 N 
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*1784). Tbis^oes not agree witih Southey’s 
account (see Simorg). 


iirinokeeperi with Death, of IIqU> 
;at8. She sprang, full-grown, from the 
lead of Satan. 


W^man to tbr wuift, and fair, 

Itat ending foul In many a iwnly fold 
Voluminous and vMt. a seitwnt armed 
VfUh mortal Rting. , , 

MUton. Parnaue ZoU, U (16G3). 


Bin'aidone (TAe lady of), metamor¬ 
phosed by enchantment into a serpent. 
Sir Lybius fone of Arthur’s knights) 
slew onenantress, and the serpent, 
coiling about his nock, kissed him; 
whereupon the spell was broken, the 
serpent became a lortlv ftrincess, and sir 
Lybius made her his wife .—Lileaux (a 
Tumonce). 


Bindbad, a merchant of Bacdad, who 
acquired great wealth by niorchandizc. 
He went seven voj ages, which he related 
to a poor discontented porter named 
Hindbad, to show him tliat wo.iIth must 
he obtained by enterprise and personal 
exertion. 

Fmt Voyaqo. Being becalmed in tiie 
Indian Ocean, he and .some others of the 
crew \isited what tliey suppttscd to be an 
island, but whicli was in reality a huge 
whale asleep. Tin y lighted a fire on the 
whale, and the heat woke the creature, 
which instantly dived under w ater. Sind- 
had was picked up by ^oiue merchants, 
and in dne time returned home. 

Second Voyaye. Simlbad was left, during 
sleep, on a desort island, and discovered 
a roc’s egg, “ fifty paces in circum- 
feronccf” lie_ fastened himself to the 
claw of the bird, and was deposited in 
the valley of diamonds. Ne\t day, some 
merchants came to the top of the crags, 
and threw into the i;illey huge joints of 
taw meat, to which tlie diamonds stuck, 
and when the eagles picked up the meat, 
the merchants scared them from their 
nests, and carried off tlio diamonds. 
Sindbad fastened himself to a piece of 
moat, was carried by an eagle to its nest, 
and being rescued by the merchants, re¬ 
turned home laden with diamonds. 

2%ird Voyaye is the encounter with 
the Cyclops. (See Uly-sses and Poi.y- 
iPifBMos, where the account is eiven in 
detnU.) 

Founh Voyage. Sindbad married a 
lady of rank m a strange island on which 
ho was cast; and w l;en his wife died, he 
was buried alive with the dead body, 
accotding to the custom of the land. He 
aiade his ihsjf OQt of the cataegmb, sad 


retained to Bagdad, {preatiy enriched by 
valnables rifled from me dead bodice. 

Fifth Voyage. The ship in which he 
sailed was dashed to pieces by huge 
stones let down from the talons of twa 
angry rocs, Sindbad swam to a desert 
island, whore he threw stones at the 
monkeys, and the monkeys threw hack 
cocoa-nuts. On this island Sindbad en¬ 
countered and killed the Old Man of tilie 
Sea. 

^xt}. Voyage. Sindbad visited the 
island of Serendib (or Ceylon), and 
climbed to the top of the mountain “where 
Adam was placed on his expulsion from 
paradise.” 

Seventh Voyaye. ITe was attacked by 
corsairs, sold to slavery, and employed in 
shooting elephants from a tree. He die-' 
covered a tract of hill country completely 
covered with ilephants' tusks, commnni- 
caied his discovery to his master, obtained 
his libortv, and returned home.— Arabian 
Nights (“*Sindbad the Sailor”). 

Sindbad, Ulysses, and the Cy¬ 
clops. (See Di.ysses and Polyebe- 

MOS.) 

Sin'el, thano of Glamia, and father 
of Macbeth. He niarriod the younger 
daughter of Malcolm II. of Scotland. 

Sing {Sadha), the mourner of the 
desert.—Sir W. Scott, The Surgeon's 
Daughter (time, George II.). 

Singe de Racine (Lc), Campistron, 
the French diamatic poet (1656-1728). 

Singing Apple {The), in the descrta 
of l.ibya. This apple resembled a ruby 
crowned with a huge diamond, and had 
Oie gift of imparting wit to those who- 
only smelt of it. Prince Chery obtained 
it for Fairstar. (See SiNoiNO Tree.) 

The ^InKins apple U as Kroat aa embelliiher «( will U- 
the dancing water Is of beautr Would >ou appear In 
public M a port ur prusa writer, a wit or a pbtljiHopher.. 
>ea only need sniell it, and >OU are uoHvsaed M on.ee of 
tlM-Re roro Kifte of genlm.—Comteae P Aunoy. 2Wae 

(" rnnoees l-ointar,'’ im). 

Siriging Tree (The), a tree, every 
leaf of which was a moi^i, wd all tihe 
leaves sang together in harmonious con¬ 
cert. — Ar(dmn Nights (“ The Two 
Sisters,” the last story). 

In the tale of Chery and Fairstar 
“the singing tree” is called “the singing 
apple ” (j.v.). 

Single-Speech Hamilton, William 
Gerard Hamilton, statesman (1729-1786). 
His first speech was d^verod Novemb^ 
18, 1775, and hia eloquence threw into- 
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tbe ah«de erory oxator excopt Pitt Iiim- 

It mt MppoMfd tbst he h&d nluuitad blimeif In Umt 
«A« qwwh, had Imcoum phjaically uicapable ol 
maklnca woond; ao that afteraards, when bo really dU 
mates a fsopud, soar) body was naturally dbmistod, and 
mcHt people dropped bis almualatauce.>-l>e Qulncey (I78tt- 
W»). 

Smgleton (Gaptain), the hero of a 
noTel by D. Defoe, called The Adventures 
of Captain Sin{}leton. 

ftie second part \cf XeUtum CTutoe] scarcely ri<>rs 
above Ibe level of Odjitatn Angleton.—J'neife Brit , Art. 
"Romance.’* 

Singular Doctor {27ie), William 
Occam, Doctor Skujularis et Invinciinhs 
(1276-1S47). 

*#* The “ Occam razor” wai entia non 
dun< rndtiplicanda, '‘entities are not to 
be unnecessarily multiplied.” In other 
words, elements, genera, and Arst prin¬ 
ciples are very fetv in number. 

Sin'is or SiNNis, a Corinthian robber, 
called “The Tme-Bender,” because he 
fastened bis victims to the branches of 
two adjacent pine trees bent down by 
force: bein" then left to rebound, they 
tore the victim to pieces .—Grcik fiAle. 

In Stephen's reign, we are told, “the 
barons took those supposed to have any 
property, and infliotoa on them unutter¬ 
able tortures. Some they hanged up by 
the feet, and smokeil with foul smoke; 
BOirih they hung by the ibambs, and 
weighted with coats of mail. They tied 
knotted cords about the heads of others, 
and twisted the cords till the pain went to 
the brains; others they kept in dungeons 
with adders and snakes. Borne tlicy toie 
in pieces by fastening them to two trees; 
and some &cy placed in a ciucct house, 
t.e. a chest short and narrow, in which 
were spikes: the victims being forced into 
the chest, all their limbs were crushed 
and broken.”—Ingram, Saxon Chronicle. 

Siimer Saved (>l). Cyra daughter 
of Protcrins of CajipadOcia was on the 
point of taking the veil among Kmmelia’s 
sisterhood, and just before the day of 
renunciation, Eleemon, her father’s freed 
slave, who loved her, sold himself to the 
devU, on condition of obtaining her for his 
He signed the bond with a drop of 
his heart’s blood, and carried about with 
nun a little red spot on his breast, os a 
^I^tual reminder of the compact. The 
dcnl now sent a dream to Cyra, and 
mother to her father, which caused them 
to ch^ge their plans; and on the very 
<toy that Cyra was to have taken the veil, 
Me was given by St. Basil in marriage to 
fileemoD, with whom she lived happily for 


many years, and had a large family. One 
night, while her husband was asleep, Cyr*. 
saw the blood-red spot; she knew what it 
meant, and next day Eleemon told her the 
whole etoiy. Cyra now bestirred berselt 
to annul the compact, and went with her 
husband to St. Basil, to whom a free and 
full confession was made. Eleemon was 
shut up for a night in a cell, and Satam 
would have carried him oft, bat he clung 
to the foot of a cnicifix. Next day, Satan 
met St. Basil in the catlicdnd, and de¬ 
manded his bond. St. Basil assured him 
the bond was illegal and invalid. Ihe 
devil was foiled, the red mark vanished 
from the skin of Eleemon, a sinner was 
saved, and St. Basil came off victorious. 
—Amphilochius, Life of St. Basil. (See 
Itoswej'de, Vitce Patrvm, l5(>-8.) 

♦ ^ Southey has converted this legend 
into a ballad of nine lays (1820). 

Sinon, tlie crafty Greek who per¬ 
suaded the Trojans to drag the Wooden 
llorhP into fheir city.—Virgil, Mncid^ ii, 

Dante, in hi.s Inferno, places .Sinon, 
with Fotiphar’s wife, Nimrod, and the 
rebellious giants, in the tenth pit of 
MaldbolgO (see p. 473), 

Sin'toism, the primitive religion of 
Japan. It rccogni/<s Tien (“the sun”) 
us the supreme deity, under whom is a 
«niwd of inferior gods and goddesses. 
The prio!.t3 cat no animal food. 
name is derived from Sin, a demi-god. 

Sintram, the Greek hero of the 
German romincc Sintram and Ilis Com- 
}\mions, by bamn I.amottc Fouqad. 

Sintram's isuord, Wclsung. * 

Bio'na, a seraph, to w'bom was com- 
mitted the charge of Bartholomew the 
apostle.—Klop&tock, The Messiah, iii. 
(1748). 

Sipli'a, the guardian angel of Andrew 
the brother of Simon Petei.-^K,lopstock, 
The Messiah, iii. (1748). 

Si'phax, a soldier, in love with prin¬ 
cess Calls, sister of Astorax king of 
Paphos. The princess is in love with 
Ptilydore the brother of general Memnon 
(“ the mad lover”).—Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, The Mad Lover (1817). 

Sir Oracle, a dictatorial prig; a 
dogmatic pedaid;. 

1 MU tir Onwle, 

Andttbas I ernJW >>!*« 'w dos , ,, 

ESulcMpeaa^ M 0 rehMt tuf Yenlce, act L ac. 1 {1S98}. 

Sirens* three qea-nymphs, whose 
usual abode was a small imnd near cape 
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PelOrus, in Sicily. They enticed sailora 
ashore bv their melodious singing, and 
then killed them. Their names are 
ParthonOpc, Ligcia, and Leucoth&.— 
Greek Fable, 

Sirloin of Beef. James T., on his 
return from a hunting excursion, so 
much enjoyed his dinner, consisting of 
a. loin of roast beef, that he laid his 
sword across it, and dubbed it sir Loin. 
At Chingford, in Essex, is a place called 
“Jfriday IIill House,” in one of the 
rooms of which is an oak table nith a 
brass plate let into it, inscribed with the 
following words ;—“ Ai i. IxivKiis of 

llOAST IlliKF WILL LIKE CO KNOW THAT 
OW TUTS TaIILK a IjOIN was KNK.lirnD 
i\r K. 1 SO Jamfs the Pibst o\ iris 
RKTUUN FKOM JJUNllXO IV El'l'lNO 
POIIBST." 

Knighting the loin of beef is also 
ascribed to ('harlcs 11. 

Om M mikI (Si tilt 1 'if fimo Ihcdp, 

(hi loin (if )>oUiIid (lino, 

}I» lioltl till I Mild,) It isdl, nVr tlio meat: 

“ Arln tin 111 f lim'd sir Lun “ 

Ualltul qf the Atui Sir John barlfi/corn. 

Sirocco, a iNind, called the solano in 
Spain; the klianisin in Egjpt; the 
aimooni in Westein Asia; iukI the 
harmattan on the coast of Guinea. The 
Italians say of a sfiipid book,7>(i sot'dio 
iVi tetnpo did sotroeco (“It was written 
during the sirocco 

Sister Ann e, sister of Falinin (the 
seventh and last wife of Bluebeard). 
Fatima, being condemned to death by 
her tyrannical husliand, re(|uc'(tod sister 
Anne to*ascend to the lugliest tower of 
the castle to watcji for her brothers, who 
were nionumtarily expected. Bluebeard 
kept roaring below stairs for Fatima to 
bo quick ; Fatima was constantly calling 
out from her chamber, “ Sister Anne, do 
you SCO tlium coming?” and sister Anne 
was on the watch-tower, mistaking every 
cloud of dust for the mounted brothers. 
They arrived at laat, rescued Fatima, and 
put Bludieard to death.—Charles Per- 
rault, (Jontes (“ La Barbc Bleue,” 1C97). 

This is a Scandinaviau tale taken from 
the FtA^ Sagas, 

Sis'^Bos, in Latin Sis;yphus, a 
king 01 Corinth, noted for ms avarice 
and fraud.^ He was punished in the 
infernal regions by having to roll uphill 
n huge stone, which«i^ways rolled down 
again as soon as it reached the top. 
Sisyphoe U a type of avarice, never 
aatished. ICie a^'aticious man reaches 


the summit of his ambition, and no 
B0(>nee does ho so than he finds the 
object of his desire as far ofl as over* 

W lib many a wmry and many a groan, 

up tb« hl^ bill to hMVM a huge round vtone; 

Tlie huge round atone, returning rrlth a bound, 

Tbunden bnpetuoui down, aiiduuokeb along the ground. 

Homer, OAymy, xi. (Pupe’a traw.}. 

Sisyphus* in the Milesian tales, was 
doomed to dit‘, but when Death came to 
him, the wily fellow contriveii to fasten 
the unwelcome mes<(cngor in a chair, and 
then feasted him till old Spare-ribs grew 
as fat as a pri/c pig. In time, Pluto 
released Death, and Sisj'phns was caught, 
but prayed that he might speak to his 
wife b^ore ho went to hades. The 
prayer was granted, and Sisyphus told 
ins wife not to bury him, for though she 
might think him dead, ho would not be 
really so. When he got to the infernal 
rcgion<(, he made the ghosts so merry 
with his jokes that Pluto reproved him, 
and Sisyphus pleaded that, as he bad not 
been buried, Pluto had no jurisdiction 
over him, nor could he even be ferried 
across the Styx. He then obtained 
leave to r( turn to o.irth, that he might 
persuade liis ivife to bury him. Now, 
the wily old king liad previously bribed 
llcnnus, when he took him to nadOs, to 
induce Zeus to grant him life, provideii 
he returned to earth again in the body ; 
when, therefore, he did return, he de¬ 
manded of Ilcrm(^s tlio fulfilment of his 
romibc, and ileriiius induced Zeus to 
estow on him life. Sis) pints was now 
allow’fid to return to earthy with a promise 
that he should never die again till he 
hiuisclf implored for death. So he lived 
and lived till he was w'eary of living, 
and when he went to hades the second 
lime, be was allotted, by way of punish¬ 
ment, the task of rolling a hugo stone to 
the top of a mountain. Orpheus (2 sgl,) 
asked him how he could endure so cease¬ 
less and vain an employment, and Sisy¬ 
phus replied that he ho{>e(l ultimately 
to accomplish the task, “ Never,” ex¬ 
claimed Orpheus; “it can never be 
done!” “Well, then,” said Sisyphus, 
“ mine is at worst but everlasting nope.” 
—^Lord Lytton, Tales of Mdetus^ u. 

Bitoph'agus (** theMokcat-eater^’)^ one 
of the mouse princes, who, being wounded 
in the battle, crept into a dlt<m to aroid 
further injury or danger. 

The leme Sltepbagin, Ofipressed with pein. 

Creel* tron> the desriorete d^gen of the tdaiai 

And where the dltctoe ridng wiMide nipii|)>.. . 

There lurki the silent mouse rettered M fawt. 

And, safe embowered, mMt the ebanm of Mai. 
FarscU. BasOt ttf fto Jifagt an4 dflc^ULtabeut ITUIIk 
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The lost two lines might be amended 
thus: 

Tbm hirln the tremblloa moms vlth t»ted Insntb, 
And. bid treat «l^t« aTvIds tils Instaot deatli. 

Siward .war<i], the earl of Nor> 
tbnmberland, and general of the English 
forces acting against Macbeth.—Shake* 
speare, Mameth (1606). 

Six Chronicles {The). Dr. Giles 
compiled and edited sin Old English 
Chronicles for Bohn’s scries in 1818. 
They are: Ethelwerd’s Chronicle, Asscr’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
British History, Qildas the Nennius’s 
History of the Britons, and Richard oX 
Cirencester On tJvi Ancient State of Britain. 
The last three were edited, in llbl, by 
professor Bertram, in his Scriptures Tns, 
but neat doubt exists on the gcnuincncbs 
of Dr. Bertram’s compilation. (See 
Thkbk Waitkrs.) 

Six Islands (The), which conililn- 
ted “ Great Brittany " before the Saxon 

g eriod, were Ireland, Iceland, Gothland,* 
le Orkneys, Nonvay, and Dacia (or 
Denmark). 

Six Months' War {The), the great 
war between Prussia and Franco. The 
emperor (Napoleon III.) loft St. Cloud 
July 28, 1870, and Paris capitulated 
January 28,1871. 

Sixpenny War (7^), the O. P. 
Md price) riot of Covent Garden in 1809. 
90 called because the managers tried to 
raise the price of adinission from 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. If the managers had not given 
way, the newly built theatre would have 
been utterly dismantled. 

Sixteen-String Jack, John Rann, 
a highwayman. He was a great fop, 
and wore sixteen togs to his breeches, 
>ight at each knee (hanged 1774). 

pr. SobtuonMtd that Gmjr’t poetrr towered above the 
oraiiuuv ruu vetw, as ^tcen-Struig Jiu.k above the 
■nUnary foot-pad.—Boswell. Lifa tfJahimn (1791). 

SkefGbcigton, author of Sleeping 
Beauty, Maids and Bachelors, etc. 

mm ffrwt fiUteffington mint claim our piabe 
Fw iktitUH coAta. AM «kd6toti8 oC pUya. 

G&eegs {Miss CaroHna Wlhelmina 
the compauion of “ lady Blar- 
pjy.” These were two flash women 
toaodneed by squire Thornhill to the 
ramrose famny, with a view of beguiling 
(be two eldest daughters, who were both 
wary beautify. Sir WUliam Thornhill 
tiiwarted their infomous purpose.—Gold¬ 
smith, Fuwr of Wakefeld <1766), 


Skeleton at the Feast. Plutarch 
says that in Egyptian bnn«|uets towards 
the close a servant brought in a skeleton, 
and cried aloud to the. guests, “ Look on 
this I Eat, drink, and be merry, for to¬ 
morrow you die I ” Ilerodotos says the 
skeleton was a wooden one, about cightocn 
inches in length. (See 1 Cor. xv, 32.) 

nia stronger feasted at bis board; 

But, like the skeleton at tlio fonst, 

Ibat wamiikg tiineplrce never ceased; 

‘‘Foreser^Novcrl Never—Por ever!" 

LongfoUow, /As out Uock ott tha Stain. 

Skelton {Sam), a tmuggler.—Sit 
W. Scott, Jiedgauntlet (time, George III.). 

Sketchley (Arthur), George Rose, 
author of Mrs. Brown (her observations 
on men and objects, politics and manners, 
etc.). 

Skettles {Sir Barnet), of Fulham. 
He expressed his importance by a»' 
antique gold snutf-bux and silk hand¬ 
kerchief. His hobby was to extend his 
acquaintances, and to introduce people 
to each other. Skettles, junior, was a 
ptipil of Dr. Bliniber.—0. Dickcn.s, 
Doihbcy and Son (1816). 

Skevington’s Daughter, an in- 
Rtrument ot torture invented by Skeving- 
ton, lieutenant of the Tower in the reigfn 
of Henry VIII. It consUted of a broad 
iron hoop, in two parts, jointed with a 
liingo. The victim was put into the 
hoop, which was then squeezed close and 
lock^. Here he remained for about an 
hour and a half in the must inexpressible 
torture. (Generally corrupted mto the 
“ Scavenger’s Daughter.”) • 

Skewton {The Hon. Mrs.), mother 
of Edith (Mr. Dombey’s second wife). 
Having once been a beauty, she painted 
when old and shrivelled, became en¬ 
thusiastic about the “ charms of nature,” 
and reclined in her bath-chair in the 
attitude she assumed in her barouche 
when young and well off. A fashionable 
artist had painted her likeness in this 
attitude, and called his picture *'Cleo¬ 
patra.” The Hon. Mrs. Skewton was 
the sister of the late lord Feenix, and 
aunt to the present lord.—C. Dickens, 
Dombey and Son (1846). 

Skies, snobs, blackguards. At West¬ 
minster School the boys call themselves 
Romans, and the “town” V(As<^ contracted 
into ^sd, and cormpftd into “ skies.” 

“SnowboU tha oklrel ” thougfat I, not knowing that 
"iktaa" aufi blodiguarda won qrnonrnioai term— 
Lqi 4W. V. Leawn, OaUbHMa. ate.l.^ 

Rlrifilna (Miss), an angular, middle- 
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•ged \rom«n> who wears ** green kid 
gToves when dressed for company.” She 
marries Wemmick.—C. Dickons, Great 
£ixpeotaiiom (18G0). 

Skimpole (ffdrold)^ an^ ainatenr 
aiiist, always sponging on his friends. 
Under a plausible, light-hearted manner, 
he was intensely sdAsh, but Mr. Jamdyce 
looked on him as a mere child, and 
believed in him implicitly.—C. Dickens, 
JUleak House (1852). 

^The original of this character was 
Tsiich Hunt, who was greatly displeased 
at ^e skit.) 

Skin (Tke Man mthout n), Richard 
Gamberland. So called by Garrick, on 
account of his painful sensitiveness of 
all criticism. Inc same irritability of 
temper made Slieridon caricature him in 
T7^ Critic as “sir Fretful Plagiary” 
(1732-1811). 

8kixi&txi shining mane"), the 
horse which draws the chariot of day.— 
Scandinavian Mythology. 

Skofilimg, the sword of king Rolf 
the Norway hero, preserved for centuries 
in Iceland. 

Skogan. (See Scogav.) 

Bkreigll (Mr.), the precentor at the 
Gordon Arms inn, Kippletringan.—Sir 
W, Scott, Guy Mannering (time, George 

U.). 

Skulls. The skulls of the ancient 
Persians were so thin-boned that a small 
Iiebble wo^ld break them ; whereas those 
of the Egyptians were so thick in the 
bone that they would not break even with, 
the blow of a huge stone.—Hcrodotos, 
History (in nine hooks, called “The 
Nine Muses ”). 

Skulls at Banquets. Plutarch 
iellB ns that towards the close of an 
Egyptian feast a servant brought in a 
ricueton, and cried to the guests, “Eat, 
drink, and bo merry, for to-morrow vou 
die!” 

Ukt dcnlli ni UemphlAn boniiiiotv* 

B>rons Jhn Jwm, 01.69 (1820K 

Skurliewliitter (Andrew), the 
•erfvener.—Sir W. Scott, Fortunes of 
Higd (time, James I.}. 

Sh^-Iiark, a lark with the “ skies ’* 
or *so)UU The Westmiqster bosrs used to 
style tilusnselves Motnans, and the 
“town” Vdseif the latter word waa 
coxtaUed to 'pei [a(y]. A row between 
tiu Westmlneterians and the town rbughs 
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was called a *sc»^ar^ or a lark with 
Volsci. 

Skyresli Borgolam, the high 
admiral or galbet of the realm of Lilli^ut. 
—Swift, Gulliver's Travels (“ Voyi^ to 
LUliput,” iii., 1726). 

8. Ii. Laud ordered William Pryime 
to be branded on both cheeks with the 
letters S. L., meaning “Schismatic libel¬ 
ler ; ” but Ptynne insisted that the letters 
sto^ for Stigmata Landis (“ I^id’s dis¬ 
grace ”). 

Slaokbridge, one of the “hands” 
in Bounderby’s mill at Goketown. Slack- 
bridge is an ill-conditioned fellow, ill 
made, with lowering eyebrows, and 
though inferior to many of the others, 
exercises over them a great influence. 
He is the orator, who stirs up his fellow- 
workmen to strike.—C. Dickens, Hard 
Times (1854). 

Slammerkin (Mrs.). Captain Mac- 
heath says of her, “ She is careless and 
genteel.” “ All you fine ladies,” he adds, 
“who know your own beauty, affect an 
undress.”—Gay, The Beggar's Opera, ii. 
1 (1727). 

Blander, an old bag, of “ragged, 
rude attyre, and fllUiy lockes,” who 
sucked venom out of her nails. It was 
her nature to abuse all goodness, to frame 
groundless charges, to “ steale sway tibe 
crowne of a good name,” and “never 
thing so well was doen, but she with 
blame would blot, and of due praise 
deprive." 

A a.ni]« and lonthlr creaturt nm in 
And in coiulitioiu to be loatbed no leue: 

For ihe wa$ stuft with mntour and desplght 
Up to the thront, that o(t with bittemeew 
It forth would brenke and gueh in neat ezoeim, 

Pouring out etreamea of poyson ana of gall 
’(.aingt all that truth or vertne doe proiene. 

Whom .he with leoaingi lewdly did miioalU 

And wukedly bnekUte. Her name men “ScUtuider* 

call. 

Spencer, FUtrF QuMn, XV. tUL Sd (lW6)i 

Slang, from Slangenberg, a Dtttdb 
general, noted for his abusive and ex¬ 
aggerated cpi^ets when he i^roved the 
men under his command. The etymon 
is suited to this dictionary, and the fol¬ 
lowing are not without witItoUan, 
s-lingua, s negative and lingua = “ had 


causer de rescanche. “ to give gtonxid tor 
scandal: ” Greek, skandSlon, an offe&e% 
a soandsl.” “ Slangs,” fotton for mala* 
factors. 
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GQango, a lad, servant of Gajlove 
a jronng barrister. He dresses up as a 
trcAnan, and when stpiire Sapaknll comes 
froitt Yorkshire for a wife, Siango passes 
hitsself oft as Arbella. ^ In the mean time, 
Gaylove assumes the airs and manners of 
a Yorkshire tike, and marries Arbella, 
with ediom he is in love.—Carey, The 
Jhneet Terhehireman (1736). 

Blawken-Ber'nus {Hafen)^ an 
iataginary author, distinguished for the 
great length of his nose. In the Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Bhandy (by 
Sterne), Slawken>Bergiu8 is referred to 
as a great authority on all loro connected 
with noses, and a curious tale is intro¬ 
duced from his hypothetical works about 
a man with an enormously long no&c. 

Ko noM caD b* Juttly amputatwl b/ tlw public, not 
«V8B the nOM of Slovlcen-ljerglus hluudf.—Cu l/le. 

Slaygood (<?tdnt), master of a gang 
of thieves which infested the King’s 
highway. Mr. Greathcart slew him, and 
rescued Fceblcmind from his grasp in a . 
duel.—Buuyan, PUannCs Progreis. ii. 
(1684). 

Slea'fy, proprietor of the circus at 
Ooketown. A stout man, with one eye 
ibced and one loose, a voice like the 
‘Cflorts of a broken pair of bellows, a 
dabby skin, and muddled head. Ho was 
never sober and never drunk, but always 
.kind-hearted. Tom Gradgrind, after 
robbing the bank, lay ooncealed in this 
circus as a black servant, till Slcary con¬ 
nived at his escape. This Bleary did in 
^titude to Thomas Gradgrind, lisq., 
M.P., who adopted and educated Cecilia 
.Tope, daughter of lus clown, signor 

Josephine tSeary^ daughter of the circus 
proprietor, a pretty gin of 18, who had 
been tied on a horse at two years old, 
-and had made a will at 12. This will 
she carried about with her, and in it she 
signified her desire to be draivn to 
gwrebytwo piebald ponies. Josephine 
married £. W. B. Childers of her father’s 
circiU8.--*C. Dickens, Sard Tones (1864). 

Sloek (Amthada&), in The Serious 
PdtniKp, a comedy by Motris Barnett. 

SSeepek* {The). Almost all nations 
wve a tradition about some sleeper, who 
■wwl wake after a long period of dor- 

•^merieon (i9brf&). Rn» VAW Wwnen®, 
* Dqtdi colonist of New York, slept 
tiftnty years in the KaatskiU Moun¬ 


tains of North America.—^WashmgtiHi 
Irving. • 

Amcricon (/SbufA). SBnASTXAirl., sup¬ 
posed to have fallen in the battle of 
AJeazarouebir, in 1.578, is only asleep, 
and will in due time awake, return to 
life, and make Brazil the chi^ kingdom 
of the aartb. 

Ara6«zn Legends, Marommrd Mo- 
HADi, the twelfth imdn, is only sleeping, 
like Charlemagne, till Antichrist appears, 
when he will awake in his strength, and 
overthrow the great enemy of all true 
believers. 

NouivjAKAn is only in a temporary 
sleep, waiting tlie fulness of time. 

British Traditions. Kino Arthur is 
not dead ,in Avillon, but is merdy meta- 
morpliuscd into a raven. In due time he 
will awake, resume his proper person, 
claim tlic throne of Britain, and make it 
the head and front of all the kingdoiuf 
of the globe. “Because king Arthur 
bears for tlie nonce the semblance of a 
raven, the {icople of Britain never kill a 
raven " (Cervantes, Don Quixote^ I. ii. 5). 

Gyneth slept 600 years by the en- 
chantnicnt of Merlin. She was the 
natural daughter of king Arthur and 
(luondolcn, and was thus punished be¬ 
cause she would not put an end to a com¬ 
bat in which twenty knights were mortally 
R ounded, includmg Merlin's son.—Sir W, 
Scott, lindiXl of Tncnmm (1813). 

Merlin, the enchanter, is not dead, 
but “ sleeps and sighs in an old tre& 
spell-bound by Vivien .”—British Legend. 

iSt. Davio was thrown into an en¬ 
chanted sleep by Ormandme, )>at after 
sleeping for seven years, was awoke by 
Merlin. 

French Legend. The French slain in 
the Sicilian Vesfeks are npt really 
dead, but they sleep for the time being, 
awaiting the day of rctributioa. 

Oerevm Legends. Barbarossa with 
SIX of his knights sleep in KyfEhailsberg, 
in lliuringi^ till the fulness of time, 
when they will awake and make Germany 
the foremost kingdom of the earth. Tae 
beard of the red king has already grown 
through the table slab at which he b 
sitting, but it must wind itself three 
times round the table before his second 
advent. Barbarossa occasionally wakes 
and asks, “Is it time?” when a voice 
replies, “ Not yet. Sleep on.** 

CHART.RMAONBab not dead, but only 
asleep in Untersoerg, tte« Saltebnr^ 
wsitinjg for the advent of Antldub]^ 
whtti he will louse from hit slumber, so 
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fortih conquering, and will deliver Chris- 
tOndom that it may be lit for the second 
advent and personal reign of Christ. 

Ckaklks V. kaiser of Germany is 
only asleep, waiting his time, wlien be 
wRl awake, return to earth, resume ^e 
monarchy overGcrmany, Portnoi, iipain, 
Belgium, the Ncthorlands, and T>enmark, 
putting all enemies under hie feet. 

Kn Kz Lazau, of Servia, supposed to 
have been slain by the Turks iu J3f^9, is 
not really dead, but has put on sleep for 
a while, and at an allotted nwimenthe will 
re-appear in his full strength. 

^ Orcctan Legerids, ICndi m'ion, a beau¬ 
tiful youth, sleeps a perpetual sleep in 
Latmos. Selend (the moon) fell in lovu 
with him, kissed him, and still lies by 
his side. In the British Museum is an 
exquisite statue of Enilymion asleep.— 
Qreek Fable. 

Efimen'ides (.5 $}jl.) the Cretan poet 
was sent in boyhood to search for a stray 
sheep; being heated and weary, he 
stepped into a cave, and fell asleep for 
fitfy-seven years. Epimenidfs, we are 
told, attained the age of 1.54, 157, 229, 
and some say 289 years.—Pliny, Iluttory, 
Vll. 12. 

Jrish Traditions, Brian, siirnamed 
“ Boroimhe,” king of Ireland, who con- 

S oered the Danes in twenty pitched 
attics, and was supposed to have been 
slain in tho battle of Clontarf, in 1014, 
was only stunned. lie still sleeps in his 
castle of Kincora, and the day of Ire¬ 
land’s necessity will he Brian’s oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Dksmon» of Kxi.mat.i.ock, in Lime¬ 
rick, sup^sed to have jicrishcd in the 
reign of Elizabeth, is only sleeping under 
the waters of lough Gur. Every seventh 
year he ro-appears in full armour, rides 
round the lake early in the morning, and 
will ultimately re-appear and claim the 
family estates.—Sir W. Scott, Fortunes 
CflJiget. 

^ Jewish Legend, Et.ijaii the prophet 
is Dot dead, but sleeps in Abr^am’s 
bMom till Antichrist appears, when he 
will return to Jerusalem and restore all 
things, 

J^tmtan Tradition. Elijah Mansur, 
warrior, prophet, and priest in Asiatic 
Russia, tried to teach a more tolerant 
fonn of Isl&m, but was looked on as a 
hnr^c. and condemned to imprisonment 
in the bowels of a mountain. There he 
sleeps, waiting patiently the summons 
which will be given him, when he will 
awake, and w^ve his conquering sword to 


the terror of the Muscovite.-—Milm^r 
Gallery of Gec^rewhy, 781. 

Saiwmavian TraHukn. 0]:.AFTRTGia- 
VASON king of NorR ay, who was baptized 
in London, and introduced Christianity 
into Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. 
Being overthrown by Swolde king of 
Sweden (a.i>. 1000), he threw himself 
into tlic sea and swam to the Holy Land, 
became an anchorite, and fi^ asleep at a 
greatly advanced age; but he is onlr 
waiting his opportunity, when ho win 
sever Norway from Sweden, and raise il 
to a first-class power. 

Scottish Tradition. Thomas of £r- 
CELiMDUNE sleeps beneath the Eildoni 
Hills, in Scotland. One day, an elfin 
lady led him into a cavern in tbeso hills, 
and be fell asleep for seven years, when 
he revisited tbe upper earth, under a bond 
that he would return immediately the 
elfin lady summoned him. One day, as 
he was making merry with his friends, he 
heard the summons, kept his wor^ and 
has never since been seen.—Sir W. Scott, 
Minstrelsy of Ute S:otttsh Border. 

Spanish Tradition. Bobathl el Ckioo, 
last of the Moorish kings of Granada, lies 
spell-bound near tho Alhambra, but in the 
day appointed he will retom to earth and' 
restore the Moorish government in Spain. 

Su^ss Legend. Three of tlie family of 
Tell sleep' a scini-dcath at Riltli, waiting 
for the hour of their country’s need, 
when they will wake up and deliver it. 

See Seven Slbrfeas. 

Sleeper Awakened {The). Abou 
Hassan, the son of a rich merchant at 
Bagdad, inherited a good fortuDC; but, 
being a prudent man, made a vow to 
divide it into two parts: all that came 
to him from rents be determined to set 
apart, but all that was of the nature of 
cash he resolved to spend on pleasure. 
In tile course of a year he ran through 
this fund, and then made a resolve m 
future to ask only one guest at a time 
to his board. Tms guest was to be ft 
stranger, and never to be asked a second, 
time, it so happened that the caliph 
Haroun-ol-Raschid, disguised as a mer¬ 
chant, was on one occasion his guesk and 
heard Abou Hassan say tiiat he wished 
he were caliph for one day, and he would 
punish a certain im&n for tittle-tattling. 
Haroun-al-Roschid thought that he cot^ 
make ci^iital of this for a little 
diversion; so, drugging the merchant's 
wine, he fell into a profound sleep, waa 
conveyed to the palace, and on wdkinj( 
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wag treated as the caliph. He ordered 
the im&n to be punished, and sent hie 
mother a handsome {^ft; but at nijght, 
another sleeping draught being given 
him, he was carried back to his own 
house. When he woke, he could not 
decide if he had been in a dream or not, 
but his conduct was so strange that he 
was taken to a mod-house. He was con¬ 
fined for several days, and, being dis¬ 
charged, the caliph in disguise again 
visited him, and repeated the snnic game, 
BO that next day he could not tell which 
had been the dream. At length the 
mystery was cleared up, and ho was 
given a post about the caliph’s person, 
and the sultana gave him a beautiful 
slave for his wife. Abnn Hassan now 
played a trick on the caliph. He pre¬ 
tended to be dead, and scut his young 
wifo to the bullana to announce the sail 
news. Zobcida, the sultana, was very 
much grieved, and gave her favourite a 
sum of money for the funeral expenses. 
On her return, she played the dead, 
woman, and Abou Hassan went to the 
caliph to announce his loss. 'I'hc caliph 
expressed his sympathy, and, having 

g ’ven Mm a sum of money for the 
ineral expenses, went to the sultana 
to speak of the sad news of the death of 
the ^roong bride. “The bride?” cried 
Zobeida; “you mean the bridegroom, 
commander of tbe faithful.” “No, I 
mean the bride,” answered Ihe cnliph, 
**for Abou Hassan has but just left me.” 
“ That cannot be, sire," retorted Zobeida, 
“ for it is not an hour ago that the bride 
was here, to announce his death.” To 
settle this moot point, the chief of the 
eunuchs was sent to see which of the two 
was dead; and Abou, who saw him 
coming, got the bride to pretend to be 
dead, and set Mmself at her head be¬ 
wailing, so the man returned with the 
report that it was Ike bride who was dead, 
and not the bridegroom. The sultana 
would not believe him, and sent her aged 
nurse to ascertain the fact.' As she 
aptuoadied, Abou Hassan pretended to be 
deM, and the bride to be the wailing 
'uddow; accordingly the nurse contra¬ 
dicted tihe report of eunuch. The 
caliph and sultana, witii tbe nurse and 
eimi|ch, then all went to see for them- 
i^vts, and found both apparently dead. 
Tbe eMiph now said be would give 1000 
pieces or gold to know wMoh died first, 
vrato Abim Hassan cried, “Commander 
^ the faithful, it was 1 who died first.” 
Tne trick wss fenai outy the caliidi 


nearly died with laughter, and the jest 
provM a little mine of wealth to the 
court favourite.— Arabian Nights. 

Sleepers. (See Bkvbx Slrepbbs.) 

Sleeping Beauty (Z%a), a lady 
who sleeps m a oastle a hundred years, 
during which time an impenetrable wood 
springs up around the castle; but being 
at length disenchanted by a young 
prince, she marries him. The brothers 
Grimm have reproduced this tale in Ger¬ 
man. The old Norse tale of Brynhild 
and Sigurd seems to be the original of 
The Sleeping Zteaw/?/. —Pcrrault, Cbnfos* 
du Temps (“ La Belle au Bois Dormant,” 
1697). 

(Tennyson has poetized this nursery 
story.) 

Sleipner, the liorse of Odin. 

Slender, one of the suitors of “swee*" 
Anne Page.” His scrv.int’8 name is 
Simple. Slender is a country lout, 
cousin of justice Shallow.—Shakespeare, 
Mrrry VVit'c’S oj Windsor (l.’iOG). 

Slender la n (icrforC Mtirc ... on Uie brilliant yonth of 
the pruTbicca . . . before the Ini roductlnii of newsirapeni 
and turnpike laidi, iiakward and boobjish among uril 
{■eoplc but ut home In riido siiorti, mid pruud uf esploita 
at aiblbh the town aould) lugh —Hallam 

blciid(.r and -Ir Andiew Ague ciieek are fooh troubled 
wiUi an niieas) lonsilouwein ot Utelr fuUy, whirh In tho 
I liter produces a most i dif} iiig met kness and ilot illty, and 
111 Uio fbriucr awkwaidnoas, obitinoc}, and cunfuaiuii.— 
Macaulay. 

Slick (Sant), judge Thomas Chandler 
llnliburton of Nova Scotia, author of The 
Clookvmfier (1H37). 

Sam Sltoh, a Yankee olockmaker and 
pedlar, tvondorfully ’cute, a great ob¬ 
server, full of quaint ideas, aroll wit, 
odd fancies, surprising illustrations, and 
plenty of “soft sawder." Judge Holi- 
burton wrote the two series called Sam 
Stick or the Clochmuker (1837). 

Sliderskew (Peg), the bag-like 
housekeeper of Arthur Gride. She robs 
her master of home deeds, and thereby 
brings on his ruin.—C. Dickens, Nicholas 
Nickleby (1838). 

Sligo (Nr,), of Ireland. He looks 
with contempt on his countryman, Dr. 
Osasafras, because he is but a parvenu. 

Onmihut fbot'i a hanw at no note He it not • 
Milwlan. I am aure. The fiunily, 1 Mippoae. come over 
the other day with Strongbow, not aborc aeren or laght 
hundred yean ago.—Foo^ 7A« Cwit upon T»o Sttcki 
( 1768 ). 

SlmgBby (Jonathem Freke), John 
Francis Waller, attnor of The Slingdry 
Papers (1852), etc. 

BliPa the valet of young Harlowe («oo 
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of sir Hoity Hairloire of Donetahire). 
ne sdiemos with Martin, a fellow-ser¬ 
vant, to contract a marriajre between 
Marlin and Miss BtockwcU (daughter of 
a wealthy merchant), in order to get 
possession of £10,000, the wedding por¬ 
tion. The plan was this: Martin was to 
pass himself off as young Harlowe, and 
marry the lady or secure the dot; but 
•Tenny (Miss Stockwell’s maid) informs 
Belford, the lover of Miss Stockwcll, 
and he arrests the two knaves just in 
time to prc\ent mischief.—Gariick, Neck 
or Nothmj (1766). 

suppers which enabled the feet to 
walk, knives that cut of themselvos, :uid 
ecitres which dealt blows at a wish, were 
presents brought to Yathck by a hideous 
monster without a name.—W. Bockford, 
Vathek (1784), 

SUppory Sam, a highwayman in 
captain Mawcath’s gang. Pcochum says 
he should dismiss him, becauso *‘the 
villain hath the impudence to have views 
of following his trade as a tailor, which 
he calls an honest employment.”—Gay, 
The Beggar's Opera, i. (1727). 

Slipslop (Mrs,), a lady of frail 
morals.—^Fielding, Joseph Andrews (1742). 

BlO-Fair, Chichester, the October 
fair, when the beasts were sold for 
blaughter, that they might be salted down 
for winter use. The next month (Novem¬ 
ber) was called Bht-fnonath or “ Blood- 
month,” being the time when the beasts 
were killed. (Old Knglish, skan, sloh, 
“to slaugAter;" blot, ‘‘blood, sacrifice,” 
from blotan, “to shed blood.”) 

Some idea may be gathered of the 
enormous number of animals salted down 
in November, ^om the mere residue left 
in the larder of the elder Spencer, in 
May, 1IJ27. There were “ 80 salted 
beeves, 5U0 bacons, and GOO muttons.” 

Slop {Dr.), sir John Stoddait, M.D., 
•editor of the A'ew Tones, who entertained 
an insane hatred of Napoleon BunaiMrtc, 
called by him “The Corsican Fiend.” 
William Hone devised the name from 
Stoddart’s book entitled Slop's Shave at 
n Broken Bone (1820), and Thomas Moore 
helped to popularize it (1778-1856). 

Slop (Dr.), a choleric, enthusiastic, and 
big^M physician, ^le breaks down 
Tnatram's nose, and critehes uncle Toby’s 
fingers to a jelly in attempting to demon¬ 
strate the nsfi and virtues of a newly 
invented pidr of obstetneal forceps.— 


Steme, The Life and (hdiUons of IHatrom 
Shandy, Oentleman (1769). 

(Under this name, Steme ridienled Dr. 
Burton, a man-midwife of York.) 

Blopard (Dame), wife of Grimbard 
the brock or badger, in the beast-epic of 
Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Sloppy, a love-child brought up by 
Betty Higdcn, lor whom he turned the 
mangle. When Betty died. Mr. Bo^ 
apprenticed him to a cabinet-maker. 
Sloppy is described as “ a very long boy, 
with a very little head, and an open 
mouth of disproportionatP capacity 
seemed to as«»st his eyes in staring.” It 
is hinted that he became “ the prince ” of 
Jenny Wien, the dolls’ dressmaker. 

Ot an ungalnl) make wiu Sloppy There wai too mtMA 
of him lonttwue, too little of him broodwlM, end* too 
mxny bhirp inglee of hint atiRlo vise. ... lie bad a ooii> 
sideroble inpitnl of knee, and elbow, and vrlbt, and 
ankle Tull prirnte Nnniber One in the aadrward eanad 
SIopp).—C. UickeiM, Our Mutual frttni, L L 10 
(IBMJ. 

SlougU of Despond (The), a deep 
bog, which Christian had to pass on hi« 
way to the Wicket Gate. Ndghbour 
Pliable would not attempt to pass it, 
and turned back. Wliile Chrisrian was 
lloundenng in the slough, Help came to 
his aid, and assisted him over. 

The name ot the doufth waa Despohd Here they 
wallowed for a time and (.hriatmn, becauw the borden 
that wiw on his bac k Ijetpui to dnk Into tiie mire Ifisa 
nuiy alouKh la aiirh a place os cannot be mended, it U tto 
descent whlUiei the si urn and filth that attondsoonalctlm 
of am doth cuntiini.alJr run, and ttierafore Is It called the 
Slouxh ot liMpoiid, fur still, as the siimer Is awakoBed 
about Lu lost uoiiditlon. there arise in bis sonl maar 
fears and doubts and discouraging appreheniions, which 
all of them gtt together, and settle In this place, apd this 
Is the reason of the badness of this ground.—Banyan, 
POgrtrui ProgrtM, 1 . ( 1678 ). 

Slowboy (Tdly), nurse and general 
help of Mr. and Mrs. Peeiybingle. She 
“was of a spare and straight shape, 
insomuch that her garments appeared to 
be in constant danger ot sliding off her 
shoulders. Her costume was remarkable 
for its very partial development, and 
always afforded glimpses at the back of 
a luuT of dead-green stays.” Miss Tilly 
was very fond of baby, but had a sur¬ 
prising talent for getting it into diffi¬ 
culties, bringing its heaa in perpetual 
contact with doors, dressers, stair-rai^, 
bedposts, mad so on. Tilly, who hai 
been a foundling, looked upon the house 
of Peeiybingle the carrier as a tomUL 
residence, and loved both Mr. and Mui* 
Peerybingle with all the intensity of m 
undivided affection.—C. DickenSg 
oa the Mearth (1845). 

ffludga (Gwniiwr}, the toadlady of 
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Emmut HoHdfty tha achoolmaster in 
Horn Vale. 

DAnits Bivdge or “ Flibbertigibbet,” 
her dwarf ^andaon.—Sir W. Scott, 
KmSworth (tune, Elisabeth.). 

Slum (Mr.), a totter poet, who 
dressed en mUitaire. He called on Mrs. 
Jarley, exhibitor of wax-works, all by 
accident. What, Mr. Slum ? ” cried 
the lady of the wax-work; “ who’d have 
thought of seeing yoQ here?” “Ton my 
soul and honour,” said Mr. Slum, 
** that’s a good remark! Ton my soul 
and honour, that's a wise remark . . . 
Why 1 came here? Ton my soul and 
honour, 1 hari^' know what I came 
here for . . . Wimt a splendid classical 
thing is this, Mrs. Jarley ! Ton my soul 
and honour, it is quite Minervian!” 
“ It’ll look well, I fancy," observed Mrs, 
.larky. “Well|” said Mr. Slum; “it 
would be the delight of my life, ’pon my 
sbul and honour, to exercise my Muse on 
such a delightful theme. By the way— 
any orders, madam ? Is there anything 
2 can do for you?” (ch. xxviii.). 

tb» perfUnMn,** idd the military gentleman, 
** wik Dm blamag<maker«. aak the batters* aak ttm old 
loUeiy tdBcf keeuen, a^k tiny man among 'em what 
poetry tma done for him* and mark niy wonl. ho bleN»es 
1^ name of Shun.''—<7. Dickens. 3*he Oid Ouno^ity 
0840 )* ^ 

Slumkey (Samwl), “blue”candidate 
for the representation of the borough of 
Eataaswill m parliament. 11 is opponent 
is Horatio Fizkin, who represents the 
*‘bnfl" interest.—C. Dickens, 27ie PtcL- 
viok Papers (1836). 

Sly ((^fistopher), a keeper of bears, 
and a tinker. In the induction of 
Shakespeare's comedy called Taming of 
the Bhrenjo^ Christopher is found dead 
drunk by a nobleman, who commands 
his servants to take him to his mansion 
^d attend on him as a lord. The trick 
IS pkyed, and the “ commonty" of 
Taming of the Shrew is performed for 
the delectation of the ephemeral lord. 

A similar trick was played by Hatonn- 
m-Baaehid on a rich merchant named 
Abou Haasan (see Arabian Nights, “ The 
Awakened ”)■ Also by Fhilippe 
^ Burgundy, on his marriage 
wlh jEleanom (see Burton, Anatomy of 
Jfelanoholy, u. 2, 4,1624). 

((^evy), one of old Martin 
numeitons relations. Ho is 
V fi?od-for-nothing vagabond, 

bjri hb fnena Montague Tigg considers 
in unappreciated genius.” His 
«Mef peenUarity consists m his always 


being ** round the comer.”—C. Dickens* 
JIartin Chaezlemt (1844). 

Small {Gilbert), the pinmaker, a 
hardworking old man, who loves his son 
most dearly. 

Thomas Small, the son of Gilbert, a 
would-be man ox foriiion and maccaroni. 
Very conceited of his fine person, he 
thinks himself the very gloss of fariiion. 
Thomas Small resolves to make a foitune 
by marriage, and allies himself to Kate, 
who turns out to bo the doubter of Strap 
the cobbler.—S. Knowles, The Beggar of 
Bethnal Green (1834). 

Small Beer (7b . . . Chronicle). 
“ To suckle fools, and chronicle small 
beer” (lago). — Shakespeare, Othello, 
act ii. sc. 1 (Kill). 

Small Beer Poet {The), W. 
Thomas Fjt/;gerald. He is now known 
only for one line, quoted in the Beg^teA 
Addresses: “The tree of freedom is the 
British oak." Cobbett gave him the 
sobriquet (1759-1829). 

SmaU-Endiana, a “religious sect” 
in Lillipiit, who made it an article of or¬ 
thodoxy to break their eggs at the small 
cud. By the Small-cndians is meant 
protcstaiit party; the Roman Catholics 
are called the Big-endians, from their 
making it a siw qua non for all true 
Churchmen to break their eggs at the big 
end.—Swift, Gulliver's Travels (“Voyage 
to Lilliput," 1726). 

Smallweed Family {The), a 
grasping, ill-conditioned lot, cqpsisting 
of grandfather, grandmother, and tlic 
twins Bartholomew and Judy. The 
grandfather indulges in vituperative ox- 
clamations against his aged wife, with or 
without provocation, and flings at her 
anything be can lay his hand on. Ho 
becomes, however, so dilapidated at last 
that he has to be shaken up by his 
amiable granddaughter Judy in order to 
be aroustri to consciousness. 

Barf., i.e. Bartholomew Smallweed, 
a youth who moulds himself on the 
model of Mr. Gupp^ the lawyer's clerk 
in the ofllce ox Kenge aniu Carbny. 
lie prides himsdf on being “a limb 
of the law,” though under 16 years 
age; indeed, it is reported of him that his 
first long Clothes were mode out of a 
lawyer’s bine bog.w^C. Dickens* Blea/t 
House (1862). 
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BrUe of Lanmcrmoor (time, William 

IIL). 

Bmnuker (John), footman of Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam. He invites Sam Weller 
to a “swarry” of “biled rautton.”---C. 
Dickons, The Pickieick Papers (1836). 

Bmectym'nuus, the ^ title of a 
celebrated pamphlet contain!^ an attack 
upon e])iscopacy (1641). The title id 
composed of the initial letters of the five 
writers, SM (Stephen Marshall), 
(Kdiniind Calaxny),TY (Thomas You^), 
MN (Mnttlicw Newcomen), UuS 
(William SpuTslow). Sometimes one U 
is omitted. Butler says the business of 
synods is: 

To flud. In l]ii«g of benrS and ttca 
niepbyslnatiuiny of "Oince;” 

Aixiiiy the aound and twang of dosOi 
I f all b« souinl wtUilii dUttlow . . . 

The handkerrhlof about the neck 
(Caiioutud crivat of Stnock, 

From wliiim the Institution come 
When Ohur(.li and State they let on flame . . .) 
Judge rightly if ‘‘rogeiierntion” 
lie M the iiewcit f ut In faahion 

Buitbrat, L 3 (1663). 

Smelfiingiis. Smollct t was so called 
by Sterne, liecausc his volume u£ Travels 
ihrofuujh France and Italtj is one per¬ 
petual snarl from beginning to end. 

The lamonted Smolfungus (ravdled from lloitlogne to 
rojfsb horn Paris to Home, and so on, but he sot out 
with the splo'ii and Jniindiie, and every ulyect he {lamed 
by was dls^onted or distorted. He wrote on account of 
tlwni, but 'twas nothing but tlie account of his own 
lulserable feelings.—Stenie, StnimenBU Journey (1766). 

Smell a Voice. ^Vhen a young 
prince had clandestinely visited the 
young princess brought up in the palace 
of the Flower Monntun, the fairy mother 
Violent^ said, “ I smell the voice of a 
man,’* and commanded the dragon on 
which she rode to make search for the 
intruder.—(lomtesse D’Aunoy, Fairy 
Tales (“ The White Cat," 1682), 

Bottom says, iu the part of "Fyra- 
mus: ’’ 

1M a voice, now wrll 1 to the chink. 

To spy an I can hoar uiy TUsbe's IhM. 

Slibkespaare, JfUiuinmer Bighfi Bream, act V. 

le. 1 (1682). 

Bmike (l syl.), a poor, half-starved, 
half-witted boy, the son of Ralph 
Nickleby. As the marriage was clandes¬ 
tine, the child was put out to nurse, and 
neither its father nor mother ever went to 
see it. When about seven years old, the 
child was stolen by one Brooker, out of 
leven^, and put to school at Dolheboys 
HaB, lorkshire. Brooker paid the school 
Tnsttant e years, atW- being then trans- 
fingera w a payment ceased, and the boy 
fltrate tan aort of drudge. Nicholaa 
jnvented pair wk pity on hinii and when he 


left, Smike ion away to join his frien^ 
who took care of the poor half-witted 
creature till he died (see pp. 594^, 
original edit.).--0. Dickens, Nicholas 
NiStl^y (1838). 

Smiler, a sheriff’s officer, in A Regalat 
Fix, by J. M. Morton. 

Smilinda, a lovelorn maiden, to 
whom Sharper was untrue. Pope, in his 
ec’ogua called The Basset Table (1715), 
makes Cordelia and Smilinda contend ou 
this knotty point, “Who suffers most, 
Evhc who loses at basset, or she who loses 
her lover V’ They refer the question to 
Betty Lovet. Cordelia stakes her “ lady’s 
companion, mode by Mathers, and worth 
fifty guineas," on the point; and Smilinda 
stakes a snuff-box, won at Corticelli’8 in 
a raffle, as lier pledge. When Cordelia 
has stated the iron agony of loss at cards, 
and Smilinda the crusbmg grief of losing 
a Bweetlieart, “strong as a footman and 
as his master sweet," Lovet awards the 
lady’s companion to Smilinda, and the 
snuff-box to Cordelia, and bids both give 
over, “for she wants her tea," Of 
course, tliis was suggested by Yirgil’a 
Eclogue, iii. 

Smith. In the Leisare Hour we read t 
“During a period of seventeen wears 
(from 1838 to 18.54, both inclasive), tiie 
births, deaths, and marriages of the 
Smiths registered amounted to 280,037, 
and it is calculated that the families of 
Smith iu Ragland are not less than 
63,000." 

Tins must be a very great mis¬ 
calculation. 286,037, in seventeen years, 
gives rather more than 16,825 a year, or 
a marriage, death, or birth to evciy 
three families per annum (nearly). If 
the registration is correct, the number of 
families must be ten times the number 
stated. 

Smith (Henry), alias “Henry Gow," 
alias “ Gow Cbrom," alias “ Hal of the 
Wynd," the armourer, and lover of 
Catharine Glover, whom at the end he 
marries.—Sir W. Scott, ihir Mcdd of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

SnWi (Mr.), a faithful confidential 
clerk in the bank of Domton and Snlky. 
—^Holcroft, The Mood to Mubt (1792). 

Smth (Bainy-Day), John Thomas 
Smith, antiquary (1766-1838). 

&nith ( Waylan^ an invisible farrier* 
who hanntod the “ Yale of White Hone,** 
in Berkshire, where three flat stones 
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4 Bupporting a fourth commemorato the 
plaM o£ hU stithy. Ills fee was 
pence, aad he was o£?ended if more were 
offered him. 

Sir W. Scott has introduced him in 
Ktnilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

Smith’s Prizeman, one who has 
obtained the prirc (£26) founded in the 
University of Canibridgc by Robert 
Smith, D.D., once Master of Trinity. 
Two prizes are aw'arded annually to two 
commencing bachelors of arts for pro- 
^ciency in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. 

Smolkin, a punic spirit. 

Penre, Smolkln, peace, tbou flend I 
Sbaketpeare, Kma Lear, mI iil 4 (1005). 

Smollett of the Stage (77'^’), 
fieoi^c Farquhar (1G78-1707). 

Smotherwell (Stephm), the exc- 
•cutioner.—Sir W. Scot^ ihtr Mitid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Smyr’noanPoet [The), Mimntrmos,^ 
bom at Smyrna (fl. n.c. 63U). 

Snaoka, the hard, grinding steward 
of lord Ijockwit, who by grasping got 
together £2G,000. When lord Lai'k'wit 
died, and the projierty came to liobni 
Itoug^head, ho t«>adiod him with the 
greatest servility, but Robin dismissed 
him and gave the post to Frank.—Alhug- 
liam, Fortuiia's Frolic, 

Snaggs, a village portrait-taker and 
tooth-drawer. lie says, ‘ ‘ I draws off hcivds 
and draws out teeth,” or “I takes off 
heads and lakes out teeth.” IMajur 
Touchwood, having dressed hiinselt uji 
to look like his uncle the colonel, pre¬ 
tends to liave the tooth-ache, tinaggs, 
being sent for, preimrcs to operate on 
the colonel, and the colonel m a towering 
1 rage sends him to the right about. ~T. 
Bibdin, What Next 1 

Sztags'by (Mr.), the law-stationer in 
Cook’s (3ourt, Cursitor Street. A very 
mild specimen of Uio “spear half,” in 
terrible awe of his termagant wife, whom 
he calls eimhemistically “his little 
woman.” lie preceded most of his 
temarks by the words, “ Not to put too 
toe a point upon it.”—€. Dickens, Bleak 
^ome (lb52). 

Hliftil, the coUecior of customs, near 
^angowan House.—Sir W. Scott, Guy 
Mannenny (time, George II.). 

Bn ai l s f oot (ZVyoe), the jja^r or 


pedlar.—Sir W. Scott, ITio Pirate (time, 
William HI.). 

Snake {Mr,), a traitorous ally of 
lady Snecrwell, who has the effrontery 
to say to her, “ You paid me extremely 
liberally for propagating the lie, biit 
unfortunately 1 have been offered double 
to speak the truth.” He says: 

Ab, sir, coiiKkltir, I llv« I >7 the ba«eiiei;ii of niv 
chnnu-lcr, ami If It were once known tbnt 1 Ii<k\e been 
bctm}i*il into <111 honciit ecllon, I shiiU loia eii ry trieinl i 

liein III tho Horlil_SbeiJdan, Sohoel Jar ScanOal, v. 

3 11777). • 

Snap, the representation of a dragon 
which for tiiany years was carried about 
the city of Norwich on Guild day in 
grand procession with flags and banners, 
bands oi music, and whifllers with swords 
to clear the uaj’, all in fancy costume. 
Snap was of great length, a man was in 
(be middle ot Uie beast to carry it, and 
ciuised its liciul to turn and jaws to open 
.%n .‘ima/ing width, that half-pence mighb 
be tossed into it and caught in a b.ig. 
The proces-non was stopped m the year 
1821, when Snap was laid up in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, 

At Mel/, a similar procession used to 
take place annually on St. Mark’.s Day, 
the French Snap being called “ St. Glc- 
nient’b dragon.” 

Snaro (1 fehcriff’s ofliccr.— 

Shakespeare, 2 Jkiiry IV, (1.>1)8). 

Snaw'ley, “ in the oil pnd colour 
line,” A “ hleek, (lut-nosed man, bearing 
in his countenance an expre»sLon of 
mortification and sanctity."—U, Dickens, 
NiJiolas NtcUeby, in. (18J8). ^ 

Snoak (Jerry), a hen-pecked pin- 
maker ; a paltry, pitiful, prying sneak. 
If ever he summoned up a little manliness, 
his wife would begin to cry, and Jerry 
was instantly boftened. 

M uU r Bneuk.. . the am lent corporation of Carr itt, 
111 (oniifliration of ]our Kreatpartu and abilities, mdout 
of le^ioct to tbtir laiidloid air Jacob, have uu<uiiiuuu«ly 
choern you niayor,—-Act li. 

Jriry Snenk boa beeinno tb<> typo of hen peeked hu»- 
baiidv—remple Car, 456 (1875). 

Mrs. Sricak, wife of Jerry, a do¬ 
mineering tartar of a woman, who keeps 
her lord and master well under her 
thumb. She is the daughter oi sir Jacob 
JoUup.—S. Foote, The Mayor of Gairatt 
(1763). 

Jerry Sneak Bussell, So Samuel 
RusmII the actor w^ called, because of 
his inimitable repfbsentation of “Jerry 
Sneak,” which was quite a hit (176*5 
I 1815). , 
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Bneer^ a dovblo-faced critic,-vrlio carps 
at authors b^ind their backs, bat fawns 
on them when thw are present (see act 
i. 1).—*Sheridan, the Cnttc (1779). 

Sneerwell (Lady)y the widow of a 
City knight. Mr. Snake says, “Every 
one allows that lady Snccrwell can do 
more with a w ord or a look than many 
can with the most laboured detail, eien 
when they happen to have a little truth 
on their side to support it.” 

Woiinilod mywlf in the early p .rt of m» life by the 
^nveiinmerl txinicue of hlnnitcr I u nfcsi I h ite sinre 
laiown no plraenr.* ((|ual to the ri .liiilna of i thers to tlio 
llttU of m own reputation -shntdan bcAooI /or iean 
aa(,l 1(17/7} 

Min Farmn took learr of the In 1 97 nnl htr 
eomlurling words were 1 et iiio i< q itd In ly siin rwi 11, 
that you will mnLe niy rr | .rts t tii si on I ilous iol't.go 
of which you arc a nii nib r an 1 inform tli ni rl it 1 1 ly 
Toasle faeouC to h c iinfut tf lHrby\ hctiitlate beus 
leave to return the lUitlurii i the v (,t mb it hrr us bhe m w 
loaves ofTpraetice and kills i h irartiT no I >iik( r A bur t 
of appImiM fiMbmcd and nu nioie of the 1 1 ty w is betened 
to.—Mn. C Matl cws. 

Sneeze into a Sack (ib), to be 
guillotined. 

Whe kissel] T a Giilllr tine looked thriiiKh the little a in 
dow an I Miet^ into th» suik —C UiLkiiis i / tie <(/' 
TwonHe* 111 4(lSI»j 

Sneezing. A person who soee/od 
was at one time supposed to be undtr tho 
influence of tames and demons, ind as 
the name of God n polled oil cmI spiuts, 
tho binediction ol **God bio a \ou’” 
drove aivay tho iteiuon, <iiid coimtoT.ictcd 
its inflticnee. 

Judge Ilalibiirton lias a good paper 
“ On SncjKing, ’ in Jcinjjlt liar, 315 
(1875). 

Bui I hue oftiii Dr Skeleton hid It In TOyhent to 
aikMinu of Iht f. ultv wh it i in tM. the ua on that when 
a nun III] p ns to iiize ill the eoriip my li ws 

'>ttl S|ia/It I, lir Kulnilli'rv wue i mort U'yiiipti ni 
thit attiiiilel I pe tileiitiil di lee whUh Iciiiinrly de 
IMpalit I thenpiiUie of Atlitiii. tvir iiut when tl it 
coi ml I It uuirs adioitij lulition UotUri Inp tlialUw 
ann/ iia r teriiutiun | u ly in ly nut be afllu U d with Uie 
vniin III III er 

H tl 1 I on my miisr leneo n vi ry learned neiount I Af, 
niilai IV nil invtiuitiui t o —LiekersUlf and hooe, 
Z» / lit iM mithai-iot (lit » 

Snevclliocl (JiTr.), m Crurainle’s 
ronipauy of .iclors. Mr. Snovollicci 
plays till mihiar-v swell, and is great m 
tho thaifit ter of ipocbbless noblemen. 

J/rs. bntiillKii, wife of tlie abo\e, a 
dancer in tht sxuu Ibiatncal company. 

dfiss eS«tt«//iiet, duighter of Mr. and 
Idrs. SnevellKci, »lbo ot the Portsmouth 
Theatre. “ bht t ould do anything, from 
A medley dance to IvtU Macbeth.’” Miss 
SnovoUirci laid her toils to catch Nicholas 
Nickleby, but “the bud csiapcd from 
tiie nets of the teder.”—C. Dickens, 
iVtcAofou NkM^ (I 8 J 9 ). 

Snitch^ and Graggs, laiyxcrs. 


It was the opinion of Mr. Thomas Cntg^ 
that “ evcTything is too easy," especially 
law; that it is the daty of wise men to 
make everything as difficult as possible, 
and as hard to go as msty looks ana 
hinges whidi will not turn for want of 
greasing, llo was a cold, hard, dry man, 
dressed in grey-and-white like a flint, 
with small twinkles in his eyes. Jona¬ 
than Snitchcy was like a magpie or 
raven. lie generally finished by saying, 
“ I speak for Self and Graggs,” and, after 
the death of his partner, “ for Self and 
Ciaggs deceased.” 

Mrs. Snitihiy and Mrs. Croijiys, wives 
of the t«o lawyers. Mrs. Snitelicy was, 
on principle, suspicious of Mr. Graggs ; 
and Mrs. Graggs was, on principle, sus¬ 
picious of Mr. Snitchcy. Mrs. Graggs 
w ould say to her lord and master i 

lour Siiltehiys Indeed 1 I dent ms wlut you wonf 
w Itli } OUT bnitchei* for ray pari You trust a Qneat deal 
tu iimili toyour Snitrhiya 1 Uiink ami Ihopo jouinay 
ucver fliid my wor.b come true 

Mrs, Snitchcy would observe to Mr. 
Siiitchey: 

Sniti hc} if ever jov wre led away by man (^ my 
w u-1 for It ) lu aro led iwoy by Cr mge, and if M r 1 caa 
ri bi i dull Is I ii{HKie In tiiortd eye I tan Nod It la 
Cru.A" a eye - C Piekeiia, The B ittle of Life d (1^). 

Snodgrass (Ai^astes), M.P.C., a 
poeticil young man, nho travels about 
with Mr. Pickwick, “ to inquire into the 
•^ouree of the Hampstead ponds." He 
m irncs Kiiuly Wardlc.—C. Dickens, 
iAe Pic/iWicA rai) n> (1836). 

Snoring ( (hcat). “ Hector of Great 
Snoring,” a dull, prosy preacher. 

Snorro Sturleson, last of the great 
led indic scalds or court poets. Ho was 
author of the Founyrr Auiia, m prose, 
and uf the Heimskrlngla^ a chronicle in 
vtr^c of the history of Norway from the 
oirlicst times to tlie year 1177. Tho 
Fbun/i/ Edda is an abridgment of the 
Jihythmical Eddn (see Sjbmdnd SiObUB- 
son). Ihf Hevmshrmjla appeared m 
12 JO, and the Yoimjer Edda is often 
called the Snorro Edda. Snorro Sturleson 
incurred the displcabure of Hakon king 
of Norway, who employed assassins to 
murder him (1178-1211). 

*** Ihe Hamshnngla was translated 
into English by Samuel Laing in 1644. 

Snout (^bm), the tinker, who takes 
part m the “tragedy” of PyrSmus emS 
TAisbe, played beiore the duke and 
duchess of Athens “ on their wedding 
day at night.” Nest to Peter Quinoft 
and Nick Bottom the weaver, Stoout Was 
by far the moat self-important nuto of 
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fh« troupe. He was cast for P^rramua’s 
&t3ier» 'but boa nothing to say, and doea 
not oven put in an appearance during the 
pIay.*‘~-Shakespeaie, Midawnmer N^hfs 
^rwtm (1592). 

Snow King (37ie), Guatavua Adol> 
pbua of Sweden, kiitt of Sweden, killed 
in the Tbirl.y Years’ War, at the battle of 
Lutzen. The cabinet of Vienna said, in 
<derision of him, “The Snow King is 
come, but he can live only in the north, 
and will melt away os soon as he feels 
the sun” (1694, 1611-1632). 

At Vienna be WMcnlM, in deriglon, *' The Snow King," 
who was keiit togeUier by the cold, but notiUl melt and 
dlmppeiar et he nppro.u'liad a wanner koil.—Or. Cii«.hton, 
geandhnavta (** Guetavus Adolpinu,” u. 61), 

/how King {'Khe), Frederick elector 
palatine, made king of Buhemin by the 

S rotestants in the autumn of 1619, but 
efeated and set aside in the following 
autumn. 

The winter king, king In tinieg of rmst, a uiow king, 
altogether eolable bi tlie epiiug, Is the name ivhiLti 
Prodetlck obtains In Gcrnnn nhtories.—Carl>I«. 

t 

Snow Kingdom (YAc), Inislore, 
the Orkney Islands. 

I«t no ressel of the kingdom of snow (.Vurirnyl, bo'ind 
on the datk-roUing waves of Inutore.—Ouian, / tngai, i 

Snow Queen {The), Christiana 
queen of Sweden (1626, 1GJ8-1GM9). 

The princess Bhzabeth of Bugland, 
whft married Frederick V. elector pala¬ 
tine, in 1C13, and induced him to acoe[>t 
the crown of Bohemia in 1619. She was 
crowned with her hiihband Cclober 2.5, 
1619, butded in November, 1620, and tvas 
put under the ban of the empire in 1621. 
j^izabeth was queen of Bohemia during 
the time of snow, but was melted by the 
boat of the ensuing summer. 

Snowdonia {'I7ie king of), Mocl-y- 
Wyddfa (“ the conspicuous peak ”), the 
highest peak in Snowdonia, being 3671 
feet above the sea-level. 

Snubbin {Serjeant), retained by Mr. 
Feiker for the defence in the famous 
case df “Bardell o. Pickivick.” His 
clerk was named Mallard, and his junior 
Phunky, “on infant barrister,” very much 
looked down upon by his senior.—0. 
Dickens, The Pickwick Papers (1836). 

Snnfflm (<Str Tumley), the doctor who 
trends Mrs, Wititterly,—0. Dickens, 
Sicholas Kickleify (1838). 

Snuffle {Simon), the sexton of Gar- 
Ktt, and one of the corporation. He was 
colled a “ scollsrd, for he could read a 
written haadi.”—S. Foote, ilfdvor of diar¬ 
ist ii -1 (1763), 


Snug, the joiner, who takes part in the 
*‘lamcntablo comedy” of Pyramua and 
Thisbe, played before the duke and duchess 
of Athens “on their wedding day at 
night.” His rdle was the “lion’s part.’' 
Ho asked the manager (Peter Quince) if 
he had the “ lion’s part written jut, for,” 
said he, “lam slow of memory; ” but being 
told be could do it extempore, “ for it 
w.a3 nothing but roaring,” he consented to 
undertake it.—Shakespeare, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (1592). 

Soane Museum {The), the museum 
collected by sir John Soane, architect, and 
preserved on its original site, No. 13, Lin¬ 
coln's Inn Fields, the private residence of 
the founder (1753-1837). 

Sobri'no, one of the most valiant of 
the Saracen army, and called “ The Snge.” 
He counscllod Agrkmant to entrust the 
fate of the war to a single combat^ stipu¬ 
lating that the nation whose champion v.*as 
worsted should be tributary to the other, 
liogoro w’as ehosen for the pagan cham¬ 
pion, and Kiualdo for the Christian array; 
but when Rogcro was overthrown, Agra- 
inunt broke tlie compact. Sobrino w'ns 
greatly displeased, and soon afterwards 
received the rite of Christian baptism.—■ 
Ariosto, Orlando Fariuso (1516). 

Who /ntirv iinulcMk than Sobrliiuf—Cervantes Do» 

Quurito (liiU.)). 

Soc'rat^s ( The Vnglish). Dr. Johnson 
is so called by Boswell (1709-1784). ^ 

Mr. SoaUi'ii aim ible juannen and attachment to our 
hiKi.UOe at unt-a united me to him.—IV* tlf /oAnsoi. 
(17Ui) 

Sodom of India, Hy'derahad. So 
c.allod from the beauty of ihc^ountry and 
the depravity of the inh.abitants. 

Sodor and Man. Sodor is a con¬ 
traction of Sodorensis. The svdor-eys or 
stx/or-cI/s means “the southern isles.” The 
bishop of Bodor and Man is bishop of 
Man and the southern isles. 

So&onia, a young Christian of Jeru¬ 
salem, tlio heroine of on episode in Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered (1575). Tho tale is 
this : Aladine king of Jerusalem stoic 
from a Christian church an im^e of the 
Virgin, being told b;^ a magician that it 
was a palladium, and, if set up in a mosque, 
tho Virgin would forsake the Chrisoon 
army, and favour the Mohammedan. Tho 
image was accordingly set up in a mosque, 
but during tho nimt was carried off by 
some one. iliifmine, greatly enraged, 
ordered the instant execution of ali hia 
Ohriatian subjects, but, to prevent thtSn 
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ntflEisacT?, Sofronia accused herself of the 
offepcc. Her lover Olindo, heannj? that 
Sofroniawas sentenced to death, presented 
himself before the king, and said that he 
and not Sofronia was the real ofTendcr; 
whereupon the king ordered both to instant 
execution; but Clorinda the AmJtzon, 
pleading for them, oblained tlieir pardon, 
and Sofronia left the <stakc to join Olindo 
at the altar of iiiiitrhnony.—Ilk. ii. 

This epihoile m.ny have been suggested 
by a well-Known incident in ccelesiasUc.il 
history. At M(‘ruin, a city of Phrygia, 
Aninchius the governor of the province 
ordered the temple to be opened, and the 
idols to be cleanseil. Three (.'hristian.s, 
inflamed with Christian zeal, went by 
night and broke all the images. The 
governor, unable to discover the culprits, 
commanded all the Christians of Mcrum 
to b^ put to death; but the three who 
had been guilty of the .act confessed their 
offence, and wc'ro executed.— Socrates, 
Ecclesiastical IlistorUy iii. 1.5 (A.n. 431)). 
(ScO Sol'UJlOHIA.) 

Softer Adams of your Academe, 

schoolgirls.—Tennyson, Ihc Princess, li. 

Soham, a monster with the head of a 
horse, four cj'cs, and the body of a fiery 
dragon. (See Oukanauad.) 

Soho (Londtm). Tlie tradition is that 
thin square was so called iroiti the Wtatch- 
word of the duke of Monmouth at the 
, battle of Sedgtfinoor, in 1685. Tlio re¬ 
verse of this may possibly be true, viz., 
that the duke hclcctcd "the watchword 
from the name of the locality m which 
he liv’cd ; but the name of the place cer¬ 
tainly cxisUid in 1G3'J, if not earlier. 

Soi-mome. A’f. fioi-mnne, the “na¬ 
tural man,” in opposition to the “ spiritual 
man,” In almost .all religious acts and 
feelings, a thread of self nuiy be detected, 
.and ninny things are done ostensibly for 
God, but tn reality for St. Soi-mGme. 

The, at'eiuUd the chmtli seivtce not altogether without 
KgHn) (o Su Sot-iueme. -Atytum Chnatt iL 


Soldan {The), Philip II. of Spain, 

. wjioso wife was Adicia (or papal bigotry). 
■prince Arthur sent the soldan a challenge 
.for wrongs done to Samient, a female am¬ 
bassador {dcjtuiks of the states of Holland). 
On receiving this challenge, the soldan 
M swore and banned most blasphemously,” 
and mountinj; ^his ch.ariot high” {the 
high ships of the Armada), drawn by 
horses M on carrior (the Inquisitors), 
went fofMi to meet tlie'prince, whom ho 
expected to teu* to pieces with his chariot 
seytShcfi, or trwnple ddwn ^icneath his 


horses* hoofs. Not being able to get at 
the soldan from the great heig^ht of the 
chariot, the prince uncovered his shield, 
and held it up to view. Instantly the 
soldan's horses were so terrified that they 
fied, regardless of the whip* and reins, 
overthrew tho ebariot’, and left the sol¬ 
dan on the ground, “ tom to rags, amongst 
his own iron Imoka and grapples keen,’* 
—Spenser, Fai'nj Queen, v. 8 (1596). 

*** TIic overthrow of the soldan by 
.supermatural means, and not by comba^ 
refers to the destruction of the Armada 
by tempest, according to the legend of the 
medals, Ftavit Jehovah, rt dissipaii 'sutit 
(“ He blew with His blast, and they were 
scattered "). 

Soldier’s Daughter (The), a 
comedy by A. Cherry (1804). Mrs. 
Chccrly,the danghtir of colonel Woodley, 
niter a mailiage of three }ears, is left a 
widow, young, rich, gay, and engaging. 
She comes to London, and Frank Heart- 
.all, a generous-minded young merchant, 
secs her .at Hie oiiera, tails in love with 
her, and followb her to her lodging. Here 
he meets with the Maliort family, reduced 
to abject po\ erty by 6}>ectilatinn, and re¬ 
lieves them. Ferret, the villain ot the 
piece, spreads a report that Frank gave 
the money as husli-nioncv, because ho had 
base designs on Mrs. Malfort; but his 
character is cl.''arcd, and he leads to thd 
aU.ar the blooming young’widow, while 
the return of Malfort’s father places his 
son again in prosperous circumstances. 

Soldiers' Friend {T/ie), Frcderic;k 
duke of York, second son of George 111., 
and eominander of the Briti^ forces in 
the Low Countries during the lYencli 
Revolution (1763-1827). 

Solemn Doctor (ITie). Henry 
Goethals u .as by the Sorbonne given the 
honorary title of Doctor Solcmms (1227- 
1293). 

Solemn Deague and Covenant, 
a league to support the Church of Scot¬ 
land, and exterminate popery and prelacy. 
Charles II. signed it in 1651, hut declared 
it null and void at his restoration. 

Soles, a shoemaker, and a witness it 
the examination of Dirk Hatteiaick.— 
Sir W. Scott, Guy Mannerim (time, 
George II.). 

Solid Doctor ( The), RichaM Middle- 
ton (*-1304). 

SoHman tbe Magnificent, Gtmiks 
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J 4 »in«DS, who composed &e libretto for 
Handel's Mesiiah 

SoliBgen, called “The ShefField of 
Germany ; ” famous for swords and foils. 

Soli'UUS) duke of Ephesus, who was 
obliged to pass the sentence of tlio law on 
fBgoon, a merchant, because, being a 
Syiacusian, he had dared to set foot in 
Ephesus. When, however, he discovered 
tliat the man who had saved his life, and 
whom ho best loved, was the sun of 
^geon, the prisoner was released, and 
settled in Ephesus.—Shakespeare, Cunicdii 
of Mrrors (1593). 

Bologne, in Franco, There is a l('gcn(I 
that every domestic animal, such as du/s, 
cats, pigs, horses, cows, etc., in Soiogue, 
become possessed of human spcecli tioin 
the midnight of Christmas Eve to (he mid¬ 
day of December 25. 


Solomon, an epic poem in tliiee 
books, by Prior (1718). lik. i. Solomon 
bceks happiness from wisdom, but emiics 
to the conclusion that “All is vanity 
ibis book is entitled ICnowiedhiu. lik. ii. 
Solomon seeks hap])inCBS in weiiltb, 
grandeur, luxury, and uugodlincss, but 
comes to the couclubinn that “ All is 
vanity and vexation of sjjintj” this 
book is entitled Pleasure^ Bk. iii., en¬ 
titled Power y consists of the relleotious of 
Solomon upon human life, the powi’r of 
God, life, death, and a future sliate. An 
angm reveals to nim the future lot of the 
Jewish race, and Solomon concludes with 
this petition: 

Butorv, Oreftt Father, Thy instructed aon, 

Aiul Jb mr act may Tby great inU be done I 


Solomon is called king of the ginn and 
fairies. This is probably a mere blunder. 
The monarchs of these spirits was called 
“ auleyman,” and this Utle of rank has 
been mistaken for a proper name. 

Solomon died stanaing. Solomon em¬ 
ployed the genii in building the Temple, 
bu^ perceiving that his end was at hand, 
prayed God that his death might be 
concealed from the genii till the work 
was completed. Accordingly, ho di^ 
Btanding, leaning on Ms staff as if in 
P^y^r. The gmiii, supposing him to be 
eh ve, toiled on, and when the Temple was 
rally bnilt, a worm gnawed the swfF, and 
raw oocpse fell prostrate to the earth. 
MshonuK rafen to this as a fact: 

If* Ins dwpMd that fiolonoii diouM die. 

hli4«aQiimtethein [Magwiilijwaept 
m aertb, vlilch emvedJw ataft 
haSr Ml Sswn, the noU plainlr 
feM kama that irhuti ii mcM« 



ttwy would not hare continued to a vila pimiahaianfc— 
.11 Xordn. xxjdr. 

Solomon's Favourite Wife. Prior^ in 
his epic iiocm called Solcmion (bk, li.), 
makes Abra the favourite. 

The apiiles site had Kathored smelt most sweet; 

Ttie cake xho knc.ulid aea the savoury meat; 

All ii uits thi'lr odourdubt and muts thnr taste. 

It KCntle Abin iiad not decked the foDat; 

Didioiiwiicd did the siiiirkhii); goblet stiuid. 

Unless roctitcdfiomgentlt \bia'shaud; . . . 

Nnr could my soul approve the niutic s tone, 

111! ail was bu&lud, and Abra sung dlonei 

A1 Bcidnwi, .Talldlo'ddin, and Abulfeda, 
give Amina, daughter of Jerada king of 
'I’yrc, as liis faviuinte concubine. 

Solomon Jvilh Ihs Horses. Sohunon 
bmirrlit atUousand horn's, and went to exa- 
minelhom. 'I'lie examinationItiokhimthe 
w hole day, so that be omitted the pra>ers 
Mliicli he t'uglit to have repeated. This 
neglect came into his mind at sunset, and, 
by way of atomment, he slew all the 
Jiorses except a hundred of the be<it “as 
an olleung to God;” and God, to make 
Jinn amends for hid los*., gave him tlie 
dttuiinion of the winds. Mjhomct refers 
to this in the lollowing passage:— 

Wbi ri iUu lioivch, standing on Ihrta fcot, ,md tourhuig 
the giuiimlM.lli ihotilgeot tlio ftmrtU foot swift in tlio 
inuisc, vmc (t In pirwli* liLloro him \SoIomoh] in the 
iieniiihe soil, “ Vmly 1 lute lovbd tbu love of earthly 
(mod nbdvo Uio leinriiibianoo ot my hi^id; and I bare 
I cut Dm time III viswiug these horses till the sun Is 
liidiltu in the viiloC uii;lil. Vring tliehoibe, Ikukunto 
iiK ' And nlitii Dill were biought biik, he bignn to 
(Ut oil tlif IT If gs anil lilt IT iH'ckK .—Al Aurd/i, xxxvMi. 

Suloinon'i) Mfkicof TravelUng. Solomon ' 
had a carpi L of green silk, on which 
Ins tiiroue was placed, llii.s carpet was 
large euimgli for all his army to stand on, 
AVlien hib soldieis had stationed them- 
belvc4 on his right liand, and Uhe spirits 
on his left, Bolomon commanded the 
winds to convoy him whither he listed. 
Whereujion the winds bnoyed up the 
oarpet, and transported it to the place t^ho 
king wished to go to, and while passing 
thus thiough the air, the birds of ncaven 
hovered overhead, forming a canopy with 
their wings to ward off uie heat of riie 
sun. Mahomet takes this legend as an 
historic fact, for ho says in lefeicnce to 
it: 

Unto Solomoa We sulylfctcd the ebronc wind, endit ran 
at bb command to the land whereon We had beatowed 
our bksaing.—At Xordn, sxi. 

And again: 

We mode the wind niVJect to him, and It ran gently at 
hfa command wtutbenoeirer be deslied.—At Xin-dM, 
uxrlli. . 

Solomon's Signe^Jliag. The xabliins 
say that Solomon-^ote a tSng in wh^ 
was set a tdiased stone fiist told 
•veryriiing he wished to kmiw» ’ 
Solomon Loses StAor 

6 o . 
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mon’s favourite concubine 'was Amina, 
dftU|piteT of JcrSlda of Tyro, ana 
when he went to bathe, it was to Amina 
that he entrusted his t-iguet-rin^. One 
day, the devil Saklmr assnini'd the like¬ 
ness of Solomon, and so got possession 
of the ring, and for forty days reigned 
in Jemsalcui, winlo Solomon himself -was 
a wanderer living on alms. At the end 
of the forty days, Sakhar flnng the ring 
into the sea; it was sw-illowed by a 
llbh, which WHS gntii to Solomon. 
Having thus obtained his ring again, 
Solomon took Sakhar captive, and cast 
him into the sea of (inblee. —vl/ Koran 
(Sale’s notes, ch. xxxv in.). (St c, Tuvian, 
p. 501.) 

lllahomet, in tlie Koran, takes this 
legend as an liistorie fact, ior he says : 
“We [C?yd] also tried Solomon, and 
placed on his throne a counterfeit body 
[i.e. Sakhar /Aa (/en/JCh. xxxviii. 

Uffan, the sage, sn w Solomon asalccp, and, 
'wishing to take off his signet-ring, gave 
threenrrous to Aboutalel), saying, “ When 
the serpent springs upon me and strikes 
me dead, shoot one of these arroivs at me, 
and I shall instantly ooine to life again.” 
Uffan tugged at the ring, was stung to 
death, biit, being struck by one of the 
arrows, re'vivcd. This happened twice. 
After the tliird attempt, the heavens grew 
so black, and the tlumdcr was so alarm¬ 
ing, that Aboutalcb was afraid to shoot, 
and, throwing^ down the bow and arrow, 
ffed with prc('i|ul,ition from the dreadful 
place.—ComU* tie Ca>lu<i, Or until Tales 
(“ History of Aboutalcb,” 174J). 

SolotnjSn {The Second), James I. of 
Ebgland (1566, 1603-1625). 

Tha Frenrli king (ilrNrl /V.J wid, In tho jimnnco of 
lonl ShlKjiiliHr, to one tlint called lames u leuiiul fiolonuin, 
“lliiiiioha leiiot tlm aonof Dntid the QiUUkr'' lOaiici 
liitfio] —Oeborue, HeetU Ilutcirg, 1 SJl. 


economical economy.” He is very Mond 
of his son Peter, a half-'wiited lad, and 
thinks Mrs. llallsr “ casts eyes at him/*' 
—Benj. Thompson, The Stranger (1797). 

Solomon Daisy, parish clerk and 
bell-ringer of Chigwell. He had little 
round, mack, shiny eyes like lieads; wore 
rusty black breeches, a nisty block coat,* 
and a long-flapped waistcoat with little 
q^ucer buttons like his eyes. As he sot ut 
the firelight, he seemed dll eyes, from head 
to foot.—C. Dickens, Sarnahg Kmge 
(1841). 

Solomon of China (2%tf), Tae- 
tsong 1., whose real name was Lce-chce- 
mcii. He reformed the calendar, founded 
a very extensive library, established 
schools' in his palace, built places of 
worship for tlie Nestniiau Christians, and 
was noted for his wise maxims (’•‘j 618- 
626). 

Solomon of England (77(d), Henry 
VII. (1467, 1485-1509). (See above, 
SoiiOMON, Tins Skconu.) 

Solomon of Franco {The), Charles 
V. le Sage (1337, J364r-1880). 

Louis IX. {i.e. St. Louis) is also 
called “The Solomon of Franco" (1215, 
12-26-1270). ' r 

Solon of French Prose {The), 
Balzac (1596-1655). 

Solon of PamasBUS (77tc). Boileau 
is so called by Voltaire, in allusion to his 
Art of Toetry {\m-mi). ^ 

Solon's Happiness, death. Solon 
said, “Call no man happy till he is 
dead.” 

Safer triumph la ft hfunaral pomp 
That hath Baptred tS Sdlouli bappiiiHt, 

Aud truimphs over i hanoe. 

(?) Shakespeare, SHtut Andronieut, act L H. S (1693). 


Sullv colled him “Tlie 'Wisest Fool in 
Chrisiendom.” 

Solcmw, a tedious, con8e<iucnti.al old 
butlei, m tlie seivice of count Winter- 
sen. He lias two idiosyncrasies: One 
is'that he receive** letters of confidential 
importance from all parts of the civilized 
world, but “ has icceivcd no communico- 
tionfrom abroad to tell him who Mrs. Hal¬ 
ler is.” One letter “fmm Constantinople” 
tarns out to be from his nephew, Tim 
Twist the tailor, about a wais^oat which 
bad been turned three times. In regard 
to the other idiosyncrasy, he boasts of Ms 
aellor of wine provided in a “most frugal 
and provideqtt way,” and of his alterations 
in park, done with the most 


Solsgraoe {Master Kehenmh), a pres- 
byterian pastor.—Sir WU^ott, Teverit of 
the Teak (time, Charles Sj. 

Solus, an old bachelor, who greatly 
wished to be a married man. when hie 
saw the bright sides of domestic life, he 
resolved ho would marry; but when he s«w 
the reverse sides, he determined to remain 
single. Ultimately, he hikes to the al^ 
Miss Spinster.—Inchbald, Kverti One kp» 
m Fault (1794). 

Solymesau Bout (77is), the London 
rabble and rebels. Solymssa was an 
gpcienj^name of Jerusalem, sabseq^iimtly 
called ^ieio-solyma, that is *'Baoi!ied 
Soiyma.” As Cbaries u. is eaUed 
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** David,’* and London ** /eimsalem,” tho 
London rebels are called “ ihe Solymtean 
roufc ” or the rabble of Jomsalein. 

* SoIrRUBan root. veU vened of old, 

ZoflodijrfocUon, Mid in treMonboldt . .. 

Bmw \ritb dJadain an Sttmlq jikit j>foel b(>eun. 

And icof nod bjr dabusltea to tie outaono 

Doden, iltedfom ami AthiUtphO, 1, (1681). 

Bol'ynian, king of the Saracens, 
vhose capitjil was Nice. Being driicn 
from his kingdom, he fled to Egypt, and 
was there appointed leader of the Arabs 
(bluix.). Scrlyman and ArgantCa were 
by far the most doughty of the pagan 
knights. The former was slain by Kmal- 
do (ok. XX,), and the latter by Tanered. 
—Tasso, Jerusulem DeUwfid (157.3). 

Sombragloomy, London, the in¬ 
habitants of which arc Sombraglooniiins. 

Somnambulus. Sir W. Scott so 
signs Tfus Vtshmry (political satires, 
381D).—Olphac Hamst [llalph Thomas], 
Jlambook of t'ict’tioHii Mames. 

^ Somo Sala (Like the puiur of), a 
■dreamer of air castles, like the milkm.nd 
Perretto in Lafoutainc. (Sec t'oi n i noi , 
etc.) 

Eton of Se’liai (A), a wicked per^son, 
a rebel, an infldcl. 

Now t)ie ioni of FIl were mn of Iklijl ihnr Knew not 
(10 a«%wowIuI;i U not] the 1 ord -1 Mm- ii. IS. , 

Son of Consolation, iSt. Bam.ih i*- 
of Cyprus (first centuiy).— A( L iv. .10. 

Son of Perdition (The), 

Iscariot.— JofinxvM. 12. 

Son of jP^dition, Antichrist.—2 77ie'S. 
II. 3. 

Son of a Star (27w), Baroochchab 
or Barchochab, who gave hininelf o,it to 
be the “star ” predie ed by BaLxam ^died 
A.D, 135), 

There liudl come a Star out of Jirch. iod i “Voi iiu 
rite ODt of InaoL and shOl smite tho (ornrtb of 
Hoah, tod deatrojr »il ft in cblldicn of Shetk— j\uMb 

Sonof the xmst Man. Charles II. 
was so called by tho parliaincntan.ins. 
His &iher Cfliarles J. was csdlcd by them 
“TheLaatMan.” 

Son of the Hock, echo. 

. ^ ’ton*. She eeUed oh Amuu*. NonSht niteuete* 
tot thelui of the rode.—Ondan, TM Song* nfSmTta. 

iknts of Phidi«u9, sculptors. 

Sons of Thunder or Boaneryes, 
jlaai^M and John, sons of Zebedcc .—^^ark 
lu. 17. 

Bonff. 27ie Father of Modern “French 
am 0 »f C. F. Panatd (1631-1765). 


said William Cecil lord'Burghloy when 

? ucen Eliaabeth ordered hiia to give 
Sdmund Spenser £100 as an expression 
of her plcasarc at some vctbob ho had 
presented to her. When a pension of 
650 a year was settled on the poet, lord 
Burghley did all in his power to oppose 
the grant. To this Spenser alludes m the 
lines following:— 

O crief nf grikia I O eall of all pood h(‘art!i t 
To 6U) tluit rirtiia bhould debpiiM be 
Of him that first ibUfc rat'll for virtuous parts; 

And now, lira id spiradiiiit like an aged tree, 
liOts none shoot up tb^it niph him pi tnled ha 
Oh let till man uf whom the Muse it seat nud, 

Ali\e nut dead tie of the Huso adorned I 

bpi ittir. The Ruint of l into (1591). 

Sonnamnbula (La), Ami'na the 
miller's daughter. She was betrothed 
to Khi’no .a rith young farmer, but the 
night before Uie weddiug was discovered 
111 ihe bt*d of conte llodolpho. This very 
tiglj circumstance m.ide the farinor break 
nil "the niatoli, ami promise inniriage to 
Li>.i ilic innkeeper’s daughter. Tho 
*ioiiiit now iniciicred, am! assured Elvirto 
tb.u the iiiillei’s daughter was a sleep- 
wulkcr, and A\hile they were still talking 
t.lic was seui walking on the edge of the 
mill-ioof A\liilc the Imgo mill-Avhecl wae 
tuiniiig rajiidly. She then mossed a 
cia/v old budge, .tnd came into the midst 
ot the a«sf mbly, when she woke and ran 
to the arriH ot her lover. Elvino, con- 
\jnccd ol her mnooenet*, married her, and 
lasa At.i'’ rcsigntd tii Alessto Avhf)6.c para¬ 
mour 'Ik n.is.- [’Kllim'u opcia, A<x illun- 
,, liambula ^Ib.Uj. 

(lakeu fimn a melodrama by Eo- 
iiiani, and adapted as a libictto by 
Scribe.) 

Sooterkin, a ffll->e birth, as whfm a 
woman givt g birth to a rut, dog, or other 
men's!ropity. This birth is said to be 
ptodiiced by Duteli women, from their 
f>,tliiig over tlieir foot -stoves. 

Soper’s Iiono (London), now called 
“ (iucen Sttoel.” 

Sophi, in Arabic, means “ pure,” smd 
Ihorefore one of tho pure ot true faith. 
As a royal title, it is tantamonnt to 
“ catholic ” or “ most Christian."—Selden, 
2kties of JJonour, vi, 76-7 (1614). 

Sophi'a, mother of Kollo and Otto 
dukes of Normandy. Kollo is the 
“bloody brother.” — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Bioaif Brother (1639)^ 

Siphia, wife of Hlathlas a Bohemian 
knight. When Mathias T|^t to taka 
service with king Ladialaus of Bohemia* 
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tlio <iueeii llonoria fell in love with liim, 
and sent ITbaldu and liicardo to tempt 
Sophia to infidelity. But immediately 
Sophia perceived their purpose, she had 
them confined in separate chamberH, and 
compelled tiiem to earn their living hy 
spinning. 

Sof)hia's Piuture. When Mathias left, 
Sophia gave him a magic picture, uhidi 
turned yellow if she ■wore tenip(c<h and 
black it she yielded to iho teinidatiim.— 
Massinger, iVit, PLtnre (lU.M)). 

fiophi'a or Aoi \ [dvO Sori'v, 
the moat celebinted nidsiiue <>f ronslanti- 
nople, once a Clinatitin diureh, Iml. now 
a Mohammedan jainih. It is ‘2CU feet 
long and 230 feci lon'in. Its dome is 
supported on pill.ii'^ of in»irhle, granite, 
and green jasper, s,iid to h.ive heJonged 
to the temple of Dj.inn at Ephi iiis. 

8r>phin (upolivtlth/(iliUii 1( im. 

J’)ioiij J>on Juan, v I 

Sophkt {TJiC prind 's), only child of the 
old king of LomlHii.h”, in love amIIi 
P aladoie, a Buton, who saved ht i lile hy 
killing a boar wliieh hail goied her hor.-,o 
to death. Sin* was unjusllv acnistd of 
wmitonness by duke Bireiio, whom the 
king wished her to niiuiv, hut whom she 
rejected. By the law of Lombardy, this 
olicncewas punishable by death, but the 
accuser was hound to support liis chtitge 
by single combat, if any champion clio-io 
to light in her defence. Paladoie chal- 
lengpfl the duke, and slew him. The 
■whole villainy of the charge was then 
exposed, the character of the jirincois 
was cleared, and her marriage wiUi J’lila- 
doro corfcludcs the pla 3 ^—Jiobert Jeph- 
son, 77«J Law of Lomoardy (I77fi). 

iiophia fPniiiJovrl, daughter of the 
Widow Warren hj' her first husband. 
She i,s ,a lo\ civ, innocent girl, passionately 
attached to Harry Doinion the luinker’s 
son, to whom ultimately she is married. 
—T. Ilolcroft, The ftuad to Rum (1792). 

Sophia [Pri\tiio.sk], the younger 
daughter ot the v icar of Wakelleldj soft, 
luodobt, and alluring. Being tlirown 
from her horse into a deep stream, she 
■was rescued bv Mr. Burchcll, a/ins sir 
William Thornhill. Being abducted, she 
vros again rescued bv’- him, and finally 
married him.-^Goldsmith, Vicar of M^afx- 
field (1766). 

[SpBtGHT».jr], a young laily 
oC mgn spirits and up to fun. Tukely 
loves her sincerely, and knowing .Mr 
pATtUlity fst tlie Hon. Mr. Houodil, 


exposes him as a “male coquette,” erf 
mean spirit and without manly courage { 
after which she rejects him with scorn, 
and gives her band and heart to Tukely, 
—Ganick, T/ie Male Coquette (1768). * 

Sophonis'ba, daughter of Asdrubal, 
and reared to detest Ivomc, She was 
attiaucod to Masinissa king of the Nuini- 
dians, but married Syphax. In B.c. 203 
she fell into the bauds of Lelius and 
Masinisba, .ni.d, to prevent beins made a 
captive, matriLd the Nuraldufi priljiee. 
This subject and tliat of Cleopatmhkvo 
furnished luoro dramas than any other 
wJmt'<oevcr. 

idcnc/i; J. Moiret, <%p/(oniV6» (1630) | 
Pieire romcille ; Lagrange - Chancel; 
and A'’oltaire. ItaUm: Trissino (1614) j 
Altieri (1749-1863), *Entjlish: John 
Maistun, The Wonder of VPbmca or Tha 
TiaijiJt] of Sophonijiba (IGOu) { ^ames 
Thomson, Sophoniiha (1729). 

(Ill Thomson’s tragedy occurs the line, 
“ Oh Sophonibba! Sophonisba oh ! ” 
which w.a3 parodied by “ Oh Jemmy 
Thomson ! Jemmy Thomson oh! ”) 

With arU iirhing Sii{jhi)itisI)Ji lusc —Vottaye. 

Sophronia, a j'oung lady who was 
taught Greek, and to laiie men who wen* 
not scliolar*'. Her ■wisdom taught her ti^' 
gauge the wisdom of her suitors, imd to 
discover their bhortcomings. She never 
founil one iij) to the mark, and now she is 
wrinkled with age, and talks about the 
“beiiuties «t the mind.”—Goldsmith, A 
Cdmn of the World, xxviii. (1769). 

Sophronia. (See Sufuoma.) 

Sophros'yne (4 syl.), 6ne of Loj^s- 
tilJa’h handmaids, noted for her purity. 
Sophro-.j’nC was sent ivith Andronfea to 
conduct Asiolpho safely from India to 
Arabia. — Ariosto, Orlando J/htriusa 
(1516). 

Sophy, the eldest of a large family, 
She is ‘engaged to Traddles, and is always^ 
spoken of by him as “the dearest girl xc 
the world.”—C. Dickens, David Copper^ 
field (1849). 

Sops of for in] Wine. Deptford' 
pinks are so called. , ^ 

Sora'no, a ^Neapolitan noble, hsmther 
of Kvantho (3 sf/l.) “the wife for ft 
month,” and the inlamons instrument of 
Frederick the licentious brother of 
Alidinnso king of Naples.—^Beaumooi 
and Fletcher, A IVifefor a Mouth (1U24). 

Bordello, a Provencal poet, whom 
Dantfi meets in purgatory, sitting Apart. 
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On Rceing Virgil, SordcUonpringS forward 
to embrace bun. 

E. Droyming bos a poetn called 
Sot^llOf and makes Sordello t}'pical of 
liberty and human perfectibility. 

Sorel (Agnes), sumamed Za dame da 
Deautdf not from her personal beauty, 
but from the “chateau do Bcaut»?,” on 
the banka of thtf Marne, given to her by 
Charles VII. (1409-H50). 

0 

Sorento (in Naples), the birllijiTaoe 
of Torquato Tasso, the Italian poet. 

Sorrows of Worthier, a mawkish, 
sentimental novel by Goethe (1771), r)nre 
extremely popular. “Werther”is (Joilho 
himself, who loves a married w’oman, and 
becomes disgusted with life because 
“ [Char]lottc is the wife of his fmnd 
Kestner,” 

irw^Jlnr, tnfiuitiiK Jnto the aw nnd w hole il of 

htenitUTX, Sdve hlitli to R ram* of eentiinciit.L]i'>ts, nho 
iagei\ and walled in ctot> pirt of thu norlil lill Irthr 
diiwnod on tUeni, or at any tate till tvlmi-NOU 
nature laid itself to ■■lecp, and It rim dibroMicd that 
hunentiug was an nnproduc (ivo Lihuur.—CiulyU, 

Sosia (in Molibre iPosic), the slave of 
Amphitryon. When hlereury at.sumes 
the fonn of SobI#, and Jupiter that of 
Amphitryon, the mistakes .and contusion 
ivhich .arise icsemble those of thcbroUiers 
Antipli'olus and thoir servants the 
brotliers Dromio, in Shakespeare’s (hr/udii 
of JJrrors. —Plautus, Molicro (1GC8), and 
Drydon (1690), Amphitryon. 

Bii flrtt nnine . . . look* out upon him like pii'iilin 
Sona, or M If n man thouhl suddonl) encounter Uis ou n 
Uiipllrate..-41. Lamb. 

Sosii, brothers, the name of two book- 
cellcrs at Homo, ret erred to by Iloracf. 

So'tenviUe (Mon. Ic baton d), 
father of Angelique, and fallior-in-liw 
of George Dondin. ilis wife was <.P <Jie 
bouse of Pnidoterie, and both boasted 
that in 300 years no one of their dis¬ 
tinguished linos ever swerved from 
virtue* “La biavouro n’y cst pas plus 
hJrdditaire o«x males, que l.a chablcle' 
aux families.*’ They lived with their 
Bon-in-law, who was allowed the honour 
of paying their debts, and receiving a 
snubhjuig every time he opened his mouth 
that ha might be taught the mysteries of 
the /lowi rnondc.—Molibre, George J)an- 

rf«» (1668). 

^•uHs (Lord miliarn), a man of 
prodigious strength, cruelty, avarice, and 
treachery.^ Old Redcap gave him a 
lifsj which nothing could affect 

fall threefold ropes of sand were 
tvristed round his body,” Lord Soulis 


waylaid May the lady-love of the heir 
of Branxholm, and kept her in durance 
till she promised to become his bride. 
Walter, the brother of the young heir, 
raised his father’s liegemen and invested 
tlie castle. Lord tioolis having fallen 
into tlie hands of the liegemen, “ they 
wrapped him in lead, and flung him into 
a caldron, till lead, bones, and all were 
melted.”—John Leyden (1802). 

(The caldron is still shown in the 
Skclfhill at Ninestane Rig, part of the 
range of hills which separates Liddesdale 
and Tcviotdale.) 

South (Sgui/r), the arehduke Charles 
of Austria.—ArbuUinot, Historu of John 
Bull (1712). 

South Britain, all the island of 
Great Britain except- Scotland, which is 
c.alled “North Jliilam.” 

South Sea ( The) , the Pacific Ocean; 
so called by Vasco Nunc/ flo Balboa, in 

l.hJ. (See Missrssn-i‘i Bubiilb, p. 647.) 

Southampton (The carl of), Uio 
fiiend of the fail of Essex, and involved 
witli him in tlie charge of treason, but 
paiilonnl.— ITciiry Jones, The liarl of 
j:s.ox (1745). 


Sovereigns of England (Mortal 

JJiiif, of the), 

Scvnvv; six, viz., Henry 1., Ed- 
wanl 111., .J.ames I., William III., Anne, 
Gtoigp I. 

iMoNi)A.y; six, viz., Stephen,Henry IV., 
Ilinry V., Bichard HI., Elizabeth, Mary 

II. (Rieh.ird 11. c/tyjoiaf.) • 
TuKsiiAY; four, \i/., Richard I., 

Cliarles 1., Charles If., William IV. 
(Edw'ard 11. rc&igmd, and James II. ah~ 
dn aii (/,) 

Wli>m'-si>ay : four, viz., John, Henry 

III. , Edward IV., Edward V. (Henry 
VI. deposed.) 

TiiunsriAY: five, viz., William I., 
Wilhani II., Henry IL, Edward VI., 
Mary I. 

Fkidat: three, viz., Edward 1., 
Henry VIII., CromweU. 

SATunuAYi four, viz« Henry VIL, 
George II., George III., George IV. 

That is, 6 Sunday and Monday; 5 
Thursday ; 4 Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday ; and 3 Friday. 


August 1 (Old ^ide), August IS (New SWM. 

CHAKisa I., Jaxnniy 80.164S-8; ChAIOSS il.. Kcb> 
rnary S. 1884-6; CaoMWJOX died Septonitwr 3> ISSSi 
burnt at X;bnni, Janaai 7 Ml 166L _ _ 

SDWARn 1.. ^ulz 7* l3w; Sow-aiB) III, Jnat & 
1877; Bi>WABl>lV..A{Nrtiai483i SdwaSD Vn JUM^ 
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SOW. 


1489 , roVABO VI, July 0, IMS, > UaAH> tii Mdnli iX, 

vm^ 

GhOBCKI I, Juno U l/it, CsoiirB II 0ctrb«.r S% 
V9i, OXOMK 111, Janmry V), IDJO, (iLuKOK IV, 

Jwurse, laao. 

HSKBV 1, Decomlier 1 1115 Ubsb\ II Tu1y6 1184, 
Hbkbi in.NoTemlHrlb inri Keniiv IV MmUiO 
14U-8, IbKay V,Aui;u«t31 14j^, IUsky vi d^’|04 i 
Murdi 4 , 1405 1. Hkniiy VII April 1 IMU, IlrNKY 
VIII, Jiutuarv 18,1648 7 

JAHIW 1, Mtr b JT, 163S, Jamks If aMuxU^d 
Sorwberll, 1888, Joiiv (Hlrbet 1 > }'l>> 

M4BT I, Noiuabur 17,1%8, Mak\ It, December .7, 
1684. 

RfCaABD I, April 6 114P Riunvttoir IS'p 
tembtr SJ 1889, Kn iiabo III, Ani, 11 .. 1485 
f‘trBt>KK'l Uctohu Ji 1154 

WiLUAV I, Bepuniltr 9 lOtT ’Wiltivm II 
Auguit 3, 1100, WlIltAM II, Mini) 8 17i I . WlL 
lioi IV, June 30 1SI7 

%*&dwArdIl rui/n iTnc 1a> JmuiryJ) 1 " in I 
won munlorpdjMoiul ly St) t* iiilur 11 IL/ Uu ij VI 
Otpoied VedneKbiv Mu It 4 14b1 ii,Mn nun hr 
April 14 1471, and di i WidiKdiy M ly 11 J 
JWwj II aAdInuterl lu Ddtmb r U It IS in I 
diad At fit Qennain a 1 0 PiUiirt II 1 1 sf I M hi 
day Hepteiubor 18 1108 tin i Iba ] 1 1 «i lIc in I lI r ini> 
lUO but hll dMth wns not announ cd till T ndn/ Mh tli 
13 1400, whtn A dtvl body tval iXldbiU. I a u 1 to bo tint 
of Uta doccoMd kin,; 

Uf the aotrtelgna (Uibtluut* I'od hctHOtn tin iniaofd 
and 70, two betwctn ''0 luid 80 I ono h u> (^ til 
80 yoon of ago 

WUluunl 60, Henry T f llinrylll I" I Iwull (1 
Edward III 65 lli/nletbA) Utiipt I i t iri, IV IiH 
ooonni II 77 wmioiu i> vs -irfi p m s 
AmprAI Ivo bnip reigutd ootuti n .,0 u d lo 
yoon, xtyen between 10 nnd 10 jp urs ono lx U n 40 an I 
60 ywm. and tliree above 00 itoit 
WJUlam 1,30 yeoiaS muiitba 1( d 1)9 Ritirlll SI 
man 1 monthe 8 day'i, Iloiiry VIi s ye ir, 8 months 
damH 1,23 years 4 dnjs, (luiiks I .1 }< n 1 10 months 
idays 

Henry 1,35yearsImotitlis .7 d 1)9 Htnr/II dlyiani 
6 months 17 days, Kdwanl 1 Uytirs”!!! nih IS tijs 
Henry VI, l8years6moiiUis ldi >9 Ht id VIH ,7}uus 
6iiKMitbs7ilays, ChiulmU -f t.irniw«.l] JOytnraSdaya, 
Georiie II 34 ye its 1 moiiiti 1 1 I u 
j!jmh'*th 44 yearn 4 months Sins 
Itenrv HI 66vpall 30 ili)s J In irl III W lews 1 
IDOlitbs 38 days, Oeoige III 8 yt ira i in nths 1 dlys 

Sow (A), ain'uhinc of w ir. Jlwis 
a woodeu wied wliitli 'vvent on ivheeK, 
tho roofybcinjp ndgtd like i hog’s b u k. 
Being thnist close to tho wall ot a place 
besieged, it airvcd to protect tho K,- 
sioging party from tlie arrows hurled 
agamot them from the walls. When 
tiie countesh of HUrch (itlltd “l^lack 
Agnes"), m 1335, ‘.aw one of these 
enWRM advancing towards her cabllo, she 
called out to the call of Salihbuiy, who 
commanded engineers: 

Beware Mon tag )w, 
kor tarrovr shall th) ww , 

and then had sncIi a huge fiogmcnt of 
lock rolled on the engine tliat it dashed 
it to pieces. When she saw the English 
SDldieni running away, tho conntebs 
called out, “ Lo I lo! the litter of 
Bn^Ushpigs I” 

Bow of Dallw^ir, named “ Hen- 
vren,” went bnrrowi&g through Wales, 
imd leaviiigin one place a grain of barley, 
in another a little pig, a few bees, a 
grain or tvio M wheat, and so on, aodthcbo 


made the places celebrated for the patw 
ticular produce ever alter. 

It is supposed that tho sow was really 
a ship, and that the keeper of the sow, 
named Coll ah Collfrewi, was the captain 
of the vessel.— WiUh Inads, Ivi. 

Sowerborry, the parochial under¬ 
taker, to whom OUver Twist is hound 
when he quits the workhouse. Sower- 
berry was not a badly disposed man, and 
he treitid Oliver with a certain measure 
of kindness and oonsideration; but Oliver 
was ill-trcalcd bv Mrs. Sowerborry, aijd 
bullied by a big boy called ISToah Cla^- 
polo. Being one day gicatly exasperate-d 
by the bully, Oliver gave him a thorouc'h 
“drubbing," whereupon Charlotte ttve 
maidservant set upon him like a fiuj^ 
scratihed his fxce, and held him fast 
till Eoah Clay pole bad pummelled him 
within ,in meli of his life. Three against 
one w .18 too much i or the lad, ho he ran 
away.—(\ Dickens, Oiivu jSptst (1887). 

**?bw crhi rrt/, a misantlirope.—W. Brou^,. 
A J'htTwnumn tn a Sttwoh Drook, 

Sowerbrowst UVr.), the maltster* 
— Sir W. Scott, iSt, Rgmn'a Well {tiie% 
Gcorgt III.). 

Soycr (A^cxii), n celehr atej *0(101;^ 
appointed, in 1837, ch(j do cutflm to the 
Reform (. lub. Alexis Soyer [iSKiityi^ 
was tlic author ol seveial worki) sb 
Gn&tronotm Rutemrator^ Tha FootMtuf's, 
JiofjinLiator, The dfocfcm Houseunfe, etc. 
(dud 1858). 

Spado, an impudent rascal in the 
band of don CiCbar (called ** captajijn 
Ramirez ”), who tricks eveiy one, and. 
deli»,hts in miscluot.—O’Keefe, Ceutle o/* 
Andalusia (1798). 

Qni ks gieat parts were “Isaac,*’ “Tistiy loinpUs,* 

' Si Ido ' and air Cluiltoptkei Cnny.’—.aecenti ^ « 
Slayi. lUt-rntti 

(“ Isaac,” in the Xhienm, by Sheridan i 
“Tony Lumpkin,” m Rhe S$o<^ to Cbn- 
OMur, by Goldsmith; “sir Christopher 
Ciirr} ,”iu and fanco, by (J.Coliaan.) 

Spabis, native Algerian cavalry 
officered by Ercnchmcn. The in^b y 
are called ihrcos, 

Spanish Brutus (TAr), Aifonso 
Perez de Guzman, governor of TorifK in 
1393. Here he was besieged by 
infant don Juan, who bad Guzman’s 
in hii^ i>ower, and threatened to kill 
unless Tanfa was given np. At^Anim 
replied, “Sooner than to gniltoof'such 
treason, 1 will lend Juan a to 
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eairy out hb threai;'* and bo saying, he 
tossed his dagger over the wall. Juan, 
uDi^le to appreciate this patriotiBin, slew 
the yormg man without remorse. 

%* LopS de Vega has dromatiecd this 
incident. 


l^amont and Fletcher, 
dtirate (1622). 





Spanish 


Spanish S*ryaJ? (27»o), a drama by 
Dryden (1680). It conbiins two plot^, 
wholly independent of each other. Tlic 
serious element is this: Leonora, the 
usurping queen of Aragon, ia proTiiise{l 
in marnage to duke Bcrtran, a prince of 
the blood; but is in love with ToxrismoncI 
general of the arm}'-, who turns out to bo 
the sou and heir of king Sanebo, supposed 
to be dead, baut'ho is restored to his 
throne, and Leonora marries Torrismond. 
The comic clement is the jllioit love ol 
colonel Lorenzo for Elvira, the uiie of 
Gomez a rich old banker. Domini cK (the 
Spanish fryer) hclpa on this scandalous* 
amour, but it turns out that Lorenzo and 
Elvira are brother and sister. 


Basde nnC bdy Gay Spanker "act tbeRMelraa.” and 
will mrar bo dnvtxd out of the Uyt of actliu: 

PoR!v FltxflieMlfL 


Sparabella, a shepherdess in love 
with D'Drfey, but D’Urfey loves Olum''- 
silts, *‘the fairest shepherd wooed the 
foulest lass.” Sparabclla resolves to kill 
herself; but bow ? Shall she cut W 
windpipe with a penknife? “No,” she 
says, “squeaking pigs die so.” Shall 
she suspend herself to a tree? “No,” 
she says, “dogs die in that fashion.” 
Shall she drotvn herseK in the pool? 
“No,” she saj"?, “scolding queans die 
so.” And Vi'Lilo in doul»t how to kill 


hcrbelf, tlie sun goes down, and 


Tho iiimlcnt maiden deemed it then too late. 

And till to morron uuuo deluttt d her tato. 

tidy, VattitiJl, ul. (in4). 


Sparkish, “theprince of coxcombs,” 
a fashionable fool, and “ a cuckoid before 
marriage.” Sparkish is engaged to 
Alithoa Moody, but introduces to her 
bis liiend Jlarcnuit, allows him to make 
love to hii before hib taoc, and- of course, 
is jilted.— 77io Country Oirl (Garrick, 
altered from Wychcilv's Country Wife, 
1675). 


Spazdsh liady {3'hc), a ballad oon- 
tiuned in Percyb lieliqueu, ii. 23. A 
Spanish lady fell in love with eaptain 
'Pcgihain, whose prisoner she WtOa. A 
comihand being sent to set all the pri¬ 
soners free, the lady prayed the gallant 
captam to make her his wife. The 
E^lishman replied that he could not 
do so, as he was married already. On 
hearii^ this, the Spanish lady gave him 
a chain ol gold and a poail bracelet to 
take to his wife, and told him that she 
should retire to a nunnery and spend the 
rest of her life praying for their happiness. 

It will Im stuck up with the bnllnd of Afiirporel't Ohott 
and Ciiu Spanish ladv, again^'t the «jUs of 
wttimA In the countiy.—I moc BiUcontAa, Ansr ^n a 

VWtepstlTWJ. 

Spaoiiali Main (77ie), the coast 
along the north part of South America. 

A ptnotfrom the SoMulnh nuun. 

CHmpholL 

Spanish Tragedy (The), by T. 

Kytr(1697). lloratio (soft of llieronimo) 
is mnidet^ while he is sitting in au 
artxmrwith Belimperia. Balthi^ar, the 
n'Md of Horatio, commits the murder, 
•wpbted by BeUmperia’s brother Lorenzo. 
Tm murderers hsmg the dead body on a 
tree in the garden, where nieronimo, 
the cnee of BeUmperia, dis- 
oovekn it, and goes raving mad. 

^NUslcar (Zady ia Zoadon As- 
mma^ % D. Bouq}c«Ntit (1841). 


Willlaiii Mountford flSSO UiOiil floiiriUiwI in ihtyu vhen 
tlie t uUiti); trat{>illc.| of Nst Im aiuI Hip jliiylinx plnja of 
. , . IiiM poHS(>->inii uf tbo sUki Hli most 
liupriitant ib.ir.irter. won’ “ Alptaiidor iho Gicat” {by 
Jnfu ami '*( tnUUio,” in tbu Oi phan [&y OtaKiy] Cibber 
liifilily cuniiiiuids liin " Si>arkuii Diitton CouK 

Sparkler (Edmund), son of Mrs. 
Merulc b} licr first husband, lie married 
Fanny, ‘livfer of Little Doirit. Edmund 
Sparkler was a very largo man, called 
in his own regiment, “ Quinbus Flcstrin, 
junior, or tho Young Man-Mountain.” 

J/rs. Sparkler,, Edmund’s wife. She was 
very prett>, very self-willed, anu snubbed 
licr husband in most approved fashion.'^ 
0. Dickens, Ldtlo Zornt (1867). 


Sporsit (J/rs.), housekeeper to Josiah 
Bouuderby, banker and mul-owner at 
Coketown. Mrs. Sparsit is a “highly 
connected lady,” being the great-niece of 
lady Sezidgers. She had a^‘ Coriolanian 
nose, and dense block eyebrows,” was 
much believed in by her master, who, 
when he married, made her “keerar of 
the bank.” Mrs. Sparsit, in coUusion 
with the light porter Biizez, then acted 
the spy on Mr. Bounderby and his young 
wife.—C. Dickens, Hard Times (1864). 

Spartan Brdth, sorry fare. 


The iwomoten wouU tie reduced to dine on Sperteo 
brotb in I«lceiiter fikiuue.—neitv Jfieiw. Fetanaiy 901S7S 

Spartan !Do^A), a bloodhound. 



SPAETAN MOTHER. 


SPEECH-MAKERS. 


Spartan Mother {The) said to her 
son goint; to battle, as sbe handed him 
his sbidd, “ My son, return with this or 
0» it,” i,e, come back vith it as a con¬ 
queror or be brought bark on it as one 
»ain in fight, but by no mcan^ bo a 
fugitive or sulTer tbe enemy to be the 
victorious party. 

Why should 1 not pi y 
Tbo Spartan mugier t 

•Twiiiygon, 77(i» il. 

Spasmodic School {The), certain 
autliors of the ninetcentii C(‘ntury, wliose 
vrritipgfl abound in ppo'-imxlic plirasea, 
startling expressions, and words used out 
ot their common nceoptntion, Carlyle, 
noted for his (jcrmanie English, is the 
chief of this school, (blicrs arc Ibiiloy 
author of fVsiMS, Sydney Dobell, Gil- 
fillan, Tennyson, and Alexander Smith. 

Profepsor Aylonn lins gibbeted this 
class of viTilers in his Finmlu.in, a Spui,- 
modio TragciJj (1851). 

Spear. When a king of tbe ancient 
Caledonians abdicated, be gnve liis speir 
to his Bucceesor, and “raised a stone on 
high" as a record to future gem rations. 
ReneaiU tiie stone be placed a sword in 
the earth ami “one bright boss from las 
Hhield.” 

Wlien (lion, O ■-tone, 811*111 imntlilir dnwii niul Inso 
Ums* In the tiwusof yi us, tl m shill ihp liiiiPllLr ctuno, 
Mul wblHtlinn ]i8ss nuni > . Hin liuKiI loiiRtusI hU 
spear ofter the laiit of his fiehls ..(km m, Tt-mom, vhl. 

apear ( The Forv'fird), a sign of hostility. 
In the Ossianie times, ■when a stranger 
landed on a const, if lie lield the point of 
his spear formmh, it indicated hoBtile 
intentions; but if he held the ])Oint 
lichind him, it was a token that he. came 
as a frieivl. 

"Are Ins liernes many?” niil rjirbnr; "uuil lifts ho 
the 8|iear of luttlo. or lomis the kiuit in pcsio*" " In 
]>care he romefi not. kln^ of l.ilii I luive ecen his for- 
sronl spear."—Osslan, A worn i 

Spear of Achillas, Teli^pbos, son- 
jn-]^w of Priam, opposed tlie (5rccka in 
their voyage to Troy. A severe contest 
ensued, and Achilles witli his spear 
wounded the Wysian king severely. lie 
was told by an oracle that the ivoiind 
could be cured only by the iustrument 
which gave it; so lie sent to AchillCs to 
effect bis cure. The surly Greek replied 
he was no physician, and would nave 
dismissed the mcsbcngcrs with scant 
courte^, but UlysHCs whispered in his 
ear that the aid of Telephos was required 
to ^brect them on their way to Troy. 
Achilla now scraped some nist from his 
spear, which, being applied to the wound, 
healed it. This so conciliated Telephos 
that he conducted the fleet to Troy, and 


even took part in tbe war against Ms 
fa&er-in-law. 

Achinsil' and Ills father's Javelin caused 

Pain fltst, and then tbs boon <d heoMh restwsd 
Dante, tteU, zxxi. (ISiio) 

And other folk have vonderod on . . . AchUlfis* . . 

sp«e. 

For ho couthe with It botlir hotilo and dere. 

Cbancix, VanttrJiWTt Tales (" The Squire's Tolo," J38S). 
Whose snnlii <uid frown, like to AclullW spoar, 

Is able with the rfaanse to kill and cure. 

Shakespeare, S i/etiiy VI, act v. sc. 1 (IWl). 

*#* Probably Telephos was cured by 
the plant called Achilles (milfoil or 
yarrow), still used in medicine as a tonic. 

“ The leaves, were at one time much used 
for healing wounds, and arc still em- 
jiloyod for this purpose in Scotland, 
Geiraany, France, aud other countries.” ' 
Achilles (the man) made the wound, 
achillcs (the jilant) healed it. 

Spears of SpyingliowJTl^d Three), 
in the troop of Kit/.nrse.—Sir W. Scott, 
Imnhoe (time, Richard J,). 

Speech ascribed to Dmnb Ani¬ 
mals. A1 Roiak, the animal which 
conveyed Mahomet to the seventh heaven 
(p. 17) ; Anon, the wonderful horse which 
ilercitltiB g.avc to Adrastoq (p. 61); Ba¬ 
laam’s aas (AMni6. xxti. 28-80) :tiie black 
jiigeons of Dodona (p. 259, art. Dodona) ; 
Comrade, Fortunio's horse (p. 206); Kat- 
mir, the dog of the Seven Sleepers (p. 
506); Sfiileli’s camel (p. 863); Teinliha, 
king of the serpents (p. 981); Xanthos,the 
lioiBO of AehillcB. Fritbjof’sship, FUlda, 
could not vpeak, but it understood what 
ivax said to it (p. 905). 

Speech nven to Conceal 
Thought. Jja parole a &€ dom^e a 
Phcnnmc pour df^gutser la penser or pour 
Voider a cacher sa pensde, Talleyrand 
is usually credited witii this sentence, 
but captain Gronow, in his Recollections 
aud Ancahtes, asserts that the words were 
those of count Montrond, a wit and poet, 
called “ the most agreeable scoundrel and 
most pleasant reprobate in the court of 
Marie Antoinette.^’ 

Voltaire, in Le Ghapon ci la Povlardc, 
says: “Ils nVmployent Ics paroles que 
pour do'guiser leunypeng^es.” 

Goldsmith, in The See, iii, (Olibober 
20,1759), has borrowed the same tholight: 
“ The true use of speech is not so muw to 
express our wants as to conceal them.” 

Speech-MaJeers {Bad),, 

Annisox could not make a speech. He 
attempted once in the House of Ooromons, 
and said, “Mr, Speaker, I conceive—I 
conceive, sir—sir, I conceive ^"'Where¬ 
upon a member exdoimed, **The xigl^ 
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h<»iovxable secteiary of state has con- 
eehred thrice, and brought forth nothing.” 

Campvslv {Thomas) once tried to make 
a speech, but so stntt^cd and stamincred 
the whole table was convulsed with 
lai^hter. 

CzoicRO, the great orator, never got over 
his nervous tenor tUl he warmed to his 
subject. 

Irviwo^ (Washington)^ even with a 
sptech written out and laid before him, 
could not deliver it without a breakdown. 
In fact, he could hardly utter a Avord in 
3 )uhlic without trembling. 

Moork (ITiomas) could never make a 
speech. 

(Dickens and juiuce. Albert alwuj’a 
spoke well and fluently.) 

Speed, an inveterate punster and the 
elownish servant of Valentine one of the 
two ** gentlemen of Verona.”—Shake¬ 
speare, The Tiro Gentlemen of Verowt (1594), 

Speed the Farting Guest. 

Welcome fhe comini;, »pe(‘d tlie iiiitini; (;iicst. 

I'ope, Sonurs Oih/suy (17:15). 

Speed the Plough, a comedy by 
Thomas Morton (1798). Farmer Ash- 
field brings up a boy named Henry, 
greatly beloved bf every one. This Henry 
is in reality the son of “ Morrington," 
vounger brother of sir i'hilip IJlamlford. 
iTic two brothers fixed their love on the 
same lady, but the younger man ied her, 
whereupon sir Philip sbibbod him to the 
heart and fully thought him to be dead, 
but after twenty years the wounded man 
re-«ppeared and claimed his son. 11 enry 
marries his cousin Emma Dlnndford; 
and the farmer's daughter, Susan, marries 
ftobert only son of sir Abel Hand}'. 

StohIow (Mr.), fatljor of Dom 
He was a proctor, to Avhom David 
Cop^rfiold was articled. Mr. .SpculoAv 
was killed in a carriage accident. 

Misses Lavinia and Clarissa i^penUnn, 
two spinster aunts of Dora Spenloiv, with 
whom she lived at^e deaUi of her father. 

They vere not unUko blnde nltopjethw, licvlnp a * irp. 
hrUk. mSden manner, and a HtUe. ehort. epnue «ay of 
adj a w n g themaelvej, like canaries.—C, Pickens Ittaiid 
QyvPiff i cM . alL (IStf),'■ 

Spans (£&* Patrick), a Scotch hero, 
sent in the winter-time on a mission to 
Norway. His ship, in its home passage, 
woswrecked against the Papa Stronsny, 
^id every one on board was lost. Tlie 
mci^t has fumisbed the subject of a 
famous old Scotch ballad. 

-Bpenser. The Spenser of English Prose 
WWftfTZf, Jeremy Taylor (1618-1667). • 


Spenser, From Spenser to Fkoknoe, 
that is, from the top to the bottom of all 
poetry; from the sublime to the ridi¬ 
culous.—^Dryden, Comment on Sjienscr, cte. 

Spenser’s Monument, in 'VVehf - 
minster Abbey, w’as erected by Anne Clil - 
ford coimlcss of Doraet. 

Spider Cure for Fever (A), 

Only betrare of the fever, my friend^ hevrnro of (ho fe: 11 , 
For it 14 noi, like that ot nur cold Aradian cliinate, 

Cuied by the maring a biudc r tiunj; round ono*e nccL in i 

nutiheli. 

LougfUlov, Svangtline, II. 3 (1Si!i). 

Spiders (Unlucky to kill). Hus 
especially rof(*r.s to those small spidcih 
called “ money-sphmers,” wliich prog¬ 
nosticate good luck. I'rohobly hccaiihc 
they apiienr in greater numbers on a fine 
morning; although some saj’^the fine day 
is the precursor of rain, 

Sm nnon lion tokon of divynattun, and of knnwli.(; nlut 
notlur 8lml f.il. tor nit by wedon that ‘.'■int tul some >iptn 
mil 'm\o hijilior and luntr, mid nmltyludu of «p>iiU(>rB 
fvor li 4:ok(,ii iiioi ho rinuc.- rrci^tetaUbiu 

Jlfrutn, xtui. 314 (IfiJli) 

Spiders Indicators of Gold. In 
tlio sixteenth I’entnry it was gonorally 
said that Sjiidcrs be true signs of great 
stores of gold and the proveib aro«o 
tlius; While a p.a‘>pagelo CafJiay teas being 
souglit by llic north-west, a man hronglit 
home a stone, Avliich was prunoiiuced to 
1)(' gold, ;ind caused such a ferment tli.it. 
soAerial A’^es«pls were Uttc<l out for the 
0 ^IIICS 8 purpose of collecting gold. Fro- 
bi'^btr, in 1,')7T, found, in one of the islands 
on Avliich he landed, similar stones, and 
an enoimous number of spiders. 

Spider’s Net (A). When Mahomet 
fied from Mecca, he hid in a cj^ve, and u 
spider wove its net over the* entrance. 
When the Korcishiles came thither, they 
jiassed on, being fully persuaded that no 
one bad entered tlie cave, because the colx 
web was not broken, v 

In the jTo/mwrf, we are told that David, 
in his flight, liid himself in the cave of 
Adullam, and a spider spun its not over the 
opening. When Saul came up and sinv 
the cobweb, he passed on, under the Bam.* 
persuasion. 

Spidireen ( The) . If a sailor is asked 
to what ship ne belongs, and does not 
choose to tell, he says. “The spidirrin 
frigate with nine decks.” 

uificers who do not choose to tcU their 
quarters, ^ve B.K.S. as their addresb, 
%,e. BarracKS. 

Spindle (JaS), tlie son of a man ol 
fortune. Having wasted hi.s money in 
riotous living, he went to § friend to bor. 
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row £100, “ Let me »oe, you waat £100, 
Wr. Spin^o: let me see, would not £50 do 
for the present?” “Weil,” said Jack, 
“if ypunavo not £100,1 must be cont<‘nted 
with £60." “ Dear me, Mr. Spindle! ” 

said the friend, “ I find I have but £20 
about me.” “Never mind," said Jack, 

1 must borrow the other £30 of some 
otiicr friend." “Just so, Mr. Spindle, 
just so. By-thc-by, would it not be far 
better to borrow the whole of that friend, 
and then one note of hand will servo for 
tlje whole sum? Good momins?, Mr. 
Spindle; delighted to sec you 1 Tom, sec 
the gentleman down,”—Goldsmith, The 
Bee, Ui. (1759). 

Spirit of the Cape {The), Ada- 
mastox, a hideoH>4 phantom, of unearthly 
pj^or, “ erect hia hair uprose oE withered 
red,” his lips were black, liis teeth blue 
and disjoint'd, his beard haggard, lus 
face scarred by lightning, his eyes “ shot 
livid fire,” hia*\oice roaied. The sailors 
trembled at the sight of him, and the fiend 
demanded how lliey dared to irosjiass 
“whe^c never hero braved his rage 
before ? ” He then told them “ tliat every 
year the shipwrecked should be made to 
deplore their foolhaTdine>>s.” According 
to Barreto, the “ Sjniit ol the (’ape,” was 
one of the giants alio siornied heaven, 
—Camoens, TAt Zusaaf (1572). 

In ma the Splitt of Uie Cdpe Uliold . . . 

Thattock tar yoH ttm ‘‘Capnnf rmnpojU' named . . . 

With wlile-«tr«teiiml piUn 1 riiakI 

Qreat Adnniaiitor la iii} J naiiiu. 

Cittto V. 

Spirit of tho Mountain {The), 
that peculiar melancholy sound which pre¬ 
cedes a heavy storm, very observable in 
hilly aud laonntainous countries. 

The wind was nlirimd In the oalu. The Snirit of the 
Moantain ronred. The blaiit c.uno nutUng through ilio 
balL—Oaelaa, Xtar tka/a. 

Spiri'to, the Holy Ghost as tho fiiend 
of man, perbonilnd m canto ix. of The 
Burph- fslantt, by Pliineas Fletcher (IG33). 
lie was manried to IJiania, and their olf- 
spring are: Knowledge, Uoulcmplation, 
C^, lluuiility. Obedience, Faith or 
Fido, Penitence, Blpi'nus or Hope, and 
Love the fosten-sonot GrutUude. (Latin, 
eptrtfua, “spirit.") 

Spitfire (B’i/f) or Wii.ii Spittai., 
serving-boy of Roger Wildrake the dis¬ 
sipated royalist.—Sir W. Scott, Wood- 
eiooh (tittle, Commonwealth). 

S^tle Cure for Blindness. 
S|u^ was once deethed a sovereign 
runedy fQrophthalmia.~Pliny, 
xxnii* 7. 


%• The blind man restored to sight by 
Yespasian was cured anointing his 
eyes with spittle.—Tacitus, iv. 

dl; Suetonius, Fespaeian, vii. 

When had thus moken, lie (pat on tbegFOtt^ 
and made clay of <he epltUA and Ke wolntad the »im 0i 
the taliud man with the Olay.-.a'oAx lx. a 

He cometh to BethMida; and they twbig a bHnd man 
unto mill, . . . and Ho to<d< tliu blind man by the baud, 
and,.. when He had qdt on hia eyoa... Re edmd tdm 
g he law ought —Jfurt rlU. SB, 33. 

Bpontaueous Combustion, There 
are abot e thirty cases on record of death 
by spontaneous combustion, the most 
famous being that of the countess Cor¬ 
nelia di Baum Ceseuatfi, whidi was most 
minutely investigated, in 1731, ^ Gui- 
8cpp§ Bianchini, a prebendary of Verona. 

The next most noted instance occurred 
at Rheims, in 1725,' and is authenticated 
by no less an autliorlty than Mon. Le Cat, 
the celebrated physician, 

Messrs. Foder(> and Mere investigated 
the subject of spontaneous combustion, 
.and gave it as their fixed opinion that 
instances of death from such a cause 
cannot he doubted. 

In vol. vi. of the B/iilosophical T’ons^ 
actions, and in the Eru/lish Medical Juris- 
jjrudencc, the subject is carefully inveati- 
gated, and several exasaplcs are cited in 
confirmation of the fact. 

Joseph Battaglia, a surgeon of Ponte 
Bosio, gives* in detail the case of don G. 
Maria Bertholi, a priest of mount Valerius. 
While reading his breviary, the body of 
tills priest burst into flames in several 
parts, as the arms, hack, and head. The 
sleeves of his shirt, a handkerchief, and 
his skull-cap were all moro or less con¬ 
sumed. He survived the injury four 
days. (This seems to me more like 
an (Iccirical attack thou on instonee of 
spontaneous combustion.) 

Spontoon, the old confidential servant 
of colonel Talbot.—Sir W. Scott, Waver- 
ley (time, George II.). 

Spoon. One needs a long sj^itoeat 
with the deoil.—Old Trorerb. 

Therefore behovetb him a ful longepon* 

Tliat atiatl ete with a fend. 

Chancer, eanterburjf Tahi, 10.916 C Sitnlre’s Tkll^^JSSS). 

Spoons (Gossip). It was coskpopy 
at one time for sponsors at ohxiat^- 
ings to give gilt spoons as an offering to 
their godchild. These spoons had on the 
handle the figure of one of the aposfies 
or evangelists, and hence were oiBed 
“Apostle spoons.” The wealthy would 
give the twelve apostles, those of less 
opulence the four evangelis ts, and ofitSM 
again a single spoon. Henry 
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Pill, asks Cranmer to be godfather to 
“ft fair young maid,” Cranmer replies, 
"Hew may i desen'e such liouour, that 
am a poor imd humble subject?” Tlio 
hjng rejoins, “Come, come, my lord, 
yotfd spare your spoons."—Sbakesspeare, 
Senf^ VllI, act v. sc. 2 (IGOl). 

Sporus. Under this name, Pope 
satinzed lord John Hervey, generally 
called “lord Fanny,” from liis ellenunato 
habits and appearance. He was “ half 
wit, half fool, half man, half beau.” 
Lord John Ilervcy was vicp-chamberlaln 
in 1736, and lord privy seal in 17-10. 

That thing of iiik, 

Sponn, fliat niera white curd ot niUk; 

Sallee or Muse, alas I can Spoi u * fm I, 

Who breahti a huctertly upon a wUei 1! 

A, l‘oj)e, ProlegM tu tha iMtin* (17’)4) 

'rhis lord John Hervey married 
the beautiful Molly Lapel; hence Pope 
says: 

So perfect n bran and a bella 
Aa when Heivey like haiidsomo uaa veil lui 
To the brauUful MoUj' JLipO. 

B. P. Q.II., the Roman'^. Tlic lei f era 
are the initi.tla of Samtui roimhia-Qiio 
Rotnanua. 

New blood most he pumped Into the vtin vid -nttiies 
of the S. r. Q. B.—A. {Belgra.m't, April, 1.S71) 

Spracklill8(*/bsrpA), amoncy-lcndt r 
and a self-made man. 

T/iOinas Spracklmfjf hishrother, and equal 
in roguery.—Wybert Reeve, J’lu t<‘d. 

Bpirftt Day, November 0, the tb-'t 
day of sprat-adhng in the btreitn. 'Ihc 
season lasts about ten 'weeks. 

SpreUger {Louh), Annette Yeilolu n's 
badtclor.—Sir vV. Scott, 0 / Qm,)- 
steifi (time, Edward IV.). 

Sprightly {Miss Kitty), the ivard oi 
sir Gilbert Pumpkin of Strawberry Ifall. 
Miss Kitty is a great hcircus, but srage- 
struck, and when captain Charlcb St-iTiley 
is introduced, she falls in love with iiiui, 
first as a “ play actor,” and theu in reality. 
—^I. Jackman, All the World’s u Stuye. 

Spring (A Sacred), The ancient 
Sabines, in times of great national danger, 
vowed to the gods “a sacred spring” 
(wf* sacrum), if they would remove the 
aiaget. That is, Ml the children born 
durmg tiic next spring were “held 
sadiea,’* and at the age of 20 were com- 

S elUd to leave their country and seek for 
lemselves'a new home. 

Spring. (See Seasons,) 

SpringkHeel Jack. The marquis of 
Wfttetfotd, is the early parts of the nine- 
tiStnih cenfuty, used to amuse himself by 


springing on travellers unawares, to terrify 
them; and from time to time otiiers have 
followed his silly example. Even so late 
as 1877--8, an ofiicer in her majesty’s ser¬ 
vice caused much excitement in 
garjrisons stationed at Aldershot, Col¬ 
chester, and elsewhere, by his “ spring- 
heel” pranks. In Chichester and its 
neighbourhood the tales told of this 
adventurer caused quite a little panic, 
and many nervous people were afraid to 
venture out after sunset, for fear of being 
“sprung" upon. I myself investigatwl 
sonio ol the cables reported to me, but 
found tliom fur the most part Fakci^m 
ghost talcs. 

Springer (The). Ludwig Margrave 
of Ihurlngia was so called, because ho 
escaped Irum Giebichcastoin, in the. 
eleventh century, by leaping over the 
river Saalu. 

Sprinklers (//uh/ Wider), Danish 
clubs, witii bpikod balls fobtened, to 
cliains. 

Spruce, M.C. (Captain), in Lend Me 
Fire SlitUitujs, by J. M. Morton (1761- 
l.S.Jh). 

Spruch-Sprocher (The) or “sayer 
of hajingb” to the archduke of Austria. 
—Sir \V. bcotl. The Tak'iUian (time, 
Richard 1.). 

Spuma'dor, prince Arthur's horse. 
So calli.t froui the loam ot itb mouth? 
which indicated ilb fiery temper.— 
Spenser, Fnery f^ueux, ii. (loDO). 

* 1 *■ In the Miibinoijion, Lri favourite 
maio is called Llamrei (“the curveter"). 

Spurs (2'he RafRc 0 /), tnehattlo of 
('ivuuncgati', in 1513, between Henry 
VTII. and the due do Longucville. So 
oiilled because the French used their 
bpurs in tlight more than their swords in 
fight. (Sec Spuiib Otf Gold, etc,) 

Spurs (To dish up the), to give one’s 
guests a hint to go ; to maunder on when 
the orator has nothing of importance to 
say. During the time of the border feudal 
when a great family hod come to an end 
of their provisions, the lady of the honse 
sent to table a dish of spurs, as a hint 
that the guests must spur their horses on 
for fresh raids before they could be 
feasted again. 

When the hut bullock was killed and deronrecl, U iwo 
the ledr'> cintom to pl^ on the table a dlub wfaj^, oa 
being luitoverol, wsMound to oontain a mir of hlean 
spun—« hmt to tfaenden thae ther muai thift for tbb 
next meat.—Border jrfnMrelip (new edit), i SU aole. 

Spurs of Gold (Batile of the), duk 
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imttle of Oourtray, the most memorable 
in Flemish history (July 11, ISOi). 
Hero Iho French -were utterly routed, and 
700 gold spurs vere hung as trophies in 
the church of Notre Dame de Courtniy. 
It is called in French Jimrnffodos Eperons 
d’Or. (See Snuita, Tub 1 Jatti.e of.) 

starching huuwir.vi] frum the bloody battlu of tho SjHira 
of Quia. 

Loiigli'lluw, Tht llrlfry ef /if-irgvf. 

Squab (T/ie Pod). Drj'dcn w.as so 
called by lord Rochester (1681-1701). 

Squab Pio, a pie made of muitcm, 
apples, and onions, 

0>iawaU«<4uab lUc, and Dp^oii white pit biiiifri, 

Ajii) XiCtotur Utliid ard bucon bt lor kno,' 

King, Att of <ooUrtf, 

Stpidi) Pi', a pie made of srpiabi*, that 
is, young pigeons. 


Squoro (J^f.), a “ philo-sopher,” in 
Fielding’s novel railed The Ifidory of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling (1710). 

Bqueors (iliV. WnckfonI), of Dollie- 
bo^B Hall, Yorkbliiio, a Milgar, eon- 
‘ceited, ignonani. sehoolunister, ovorlMar- 
ing, grasping, and tiu>.an. lie steals the 
hoys’ pocket moncr, clothes liis son in 
their best suits, half starves them, and 
ieaeliGS them next i<, nothing. Ulti¬ 
mately, he is transported for purloining 
H deed. 

Jfrs. Fqueers, wife of Mr. ^Vaek^<)rd, 
a raw'-boned, harbli, hetirtless virago, 
•without one spjiik, of womanly lecling 
for the boys put under her charge. 

Jl/iSS Faung Fqueir’t, daughter of the 
schoolmaster, “nottall like her mother, 
but 'short jlike lier father. From tlio 
former she inherited a voice of honise 
quality, and from the latter a remark- 
jible expression of tl»e right eye.” Mi‘>s 
Fanny falls in love ■witli Nicholas NickIc- 
by, but liatos him and spites him because 
he is in.sensiblc of tiic solt impeachmcnl. 

Ifastcf' Wackfoi'd i^ucers, son of llic 
schoolmaster, a .spoilt btiy, ■wlio vras 
dressed in the best clothes of the scliolars. 
He was overbearing, self-willed, and 
passionate.—-C. Dickens, Nicholas Eicklt^ 
(1838). 

ttie person vlio suRgcdtoil tbo ehanwter of Smicers mu 
a Ur. .’Jlmw of Uuweji. Hu mnnled n Miss ijiblinan. 
fbo mtlrv niiuml tho scluiul, and wiu the de«Ui both of 
l^^and Mrs, Shaw.—.Vurrs and Quariet, October SB, 


dau^ter. Her father had early taught 
her that money is the \one thing need¬ 
ful,” and ftt uoatli left her a moderate 
competence. She was so fully convinced 
of ine vaibtft, of money that she would 


never part -with a farthing without an 
equivalent, and refused several offers, 
because site felt persuaded her Buitors 
sought her money and not herself. No"* 
she is old and ill-natured, marked with 
the small-pox, and neglected by every 
one.—Goldsmith, A (Jitixen of the Worta, 
xxviii. (1769). 

Squint {Lawyer), the great politician 
of society. He makes speeches for mem¬ 
bers of parliament, writes addresses, gives 
the liistory of every new play, and finds 
“faeasonable thought" upon*every pos¬ 
sible subject.—Goldsmith, A Citizen of 
the World, xxix. (1750). 

Squint - Eyed, fGuercino] Gian- 
Franccsco IJarbicri, tlie painter (1590- 
1666). 

Squintum (Dr.). George MTiitc- 
ficld is so called hy Foote in* hia farce 
entitled The Afviar (17J4-1770). 

Squintum (Dr.). Hie Rev. Edward 
Irving, wlio had an obliquitj’’ of the eyes, 
ivns so called bv Tlicodore Hook (1792- 
1831). 

Squiro of Dames ( The), a young 
knight, in love ■with tj^ol'uuibell, who 
appointed him a year’s service before she 
would consent to become bis bride. Tlie 
“ squire’’ wabtotravclfortwclvcmomChs, 
to rescue distrc8.sed ladies, and bring 
pledges of liib exploits to Columbcll. 
At the cud of tho year he placed 300 
pledges in her hands, but instead Of re¬ 
warding him by becoming his bride, she 
.set him ntiolher t.ask, viz., to travel about 
the world on foot, and not present himself 
again till he could bring her pledges from 
300 damsels tliat tJficy -would live in 
oh.astity all their life. Tho squire told 
Golutnboll that in three years he had 
found only three persons who would 
take the pledge, and only one of these, 
he paid (a rustic cottager), took it from 
a “principle of virtue;” tho other two 
(a nun and a courtezan) promised to do 
Bt», but did not voluntarily join the 
“virgin martyrs.” This “Squire of 
Dames’’ turned out to bo Britomart.— 
Spenser. Faery Quem, iii. 7 (1590). 

*** This story is imitated from “Tito 
Host’s Tale," in Orlando Ewnoso, xxviii. 

Squirt, tho apothecary’s boy, in 
Garth’s Eispensary} hence any appren¬ 
tice lad or errand boy. 

Here eauiitnliiff ‘prenUeee o'er Otwar ^>neiiv 

OerCunsrevenDilr. or over irCrfer deep. . 

. Fleiued seinpttranes tbe tock'e hntM 

And Squtrte read Qartb till apozeoM grow fdiL _ 
j.Oari ntriaohsk 
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wrote Ths Rape ef the l/ockf 


S 0 UOd(i*AjO» a grotesque little fellow, 
faitWully attached to Mr. Gcorgo the 
soa of Mrs. Rouncewell (housekeeper at 
CJhesncy Wold). George nad rebcued the 
littlo street arab from Ute gutter, and 
tho hoy lived at George’s “Shooting 
Gallery” in Leicesier Square (London). 
Phil was roniarkal)lc for limping along 
sidewaya, as if “t.acking.”—C. Dickens, 
House (18.V2). 


S. S., souvenaare, forget-mc-not, ju 
remembrance, a souven//. 

Ou the WadnpulaT ptereding ila>. 140S ir 

Anthony wns Kimtkliii; to lut nMtl itir uiilii) kn 
■dl the Iadk“, »r tho court (FitUiKd rouiil tniii iiiittu lul 
to his lea kiie a htiiil of trold, uiliinied wiOi st >iii 
'abbloncd into the lettoii o b or imi i 

hinnti), and lu this hnwl uoi <iiistHii(l(d an rr u.JI 1 
•'tirt-get me not ’ — Loi I IjUon. u/ t/u, 
i\ a(lbt9). 


S. S. Q. G., tlie letters of the Vfni- 
geriohte. Tliey stand for St, m, 

draSf Orem (“ Slick,” “Stone," “Gt ‘S'.,’’ 
“Groan”). What was meant by tlieoe 
four words is not known. 


Stael {Madiotie dc), called by ITejne 
( iJi.tiol “ a wliirlwiml in petlico.i(d,’’ and 
a “ sultana of mjjivtl.” 


Stag {The) syinbidi/cs (’brist, lx c.Mise 
(necor^ng to fable) it draws scr[x nt'. by 
its breath out of Uieit holes, ami Ihm 
tramples them to dcaUi.—Plmv, Xntitr il 
Jhstorijf viiL 50. 


Stag or Hind, emblem of the ti ibe 
of Naphtuli. In the old churcli at I’ot- 
ness is a stone pulpit divided into com- 
Itartments, containing shields bearing the 
emblems of the Jeivish tribes, this being 
one. 


KaphtoU H a hind let loose.—0«a shv. SI 


Stag’s Horn, con&idcred in Spain a 
i^feguani agmnst the evil eye; hcncc, a 
broall horn, silver-tipped, is often hung on 
tho neck of a child. If an evil eye ib 
then cast on the child, it enters the horn, 
which it bursts asunder. 


Are yon not alMd of the eyet 
Have ytni a etag'e bom with yon t 

LongfeUw. The gpanlA lituiUnt, iii. 5. 


Stagg (Benjamm)^ the proprietor of 
the odlfuc in the Barbican where the secret 
aocietw of “’Prentice Rnights” used to 
^mene. He was a blind man, who 
awned on Mr. Sim Tappertit, “the 
wjwticea’ glory” and captain of the 
Prentice Xnights,” But there was a 
^^*ty between his words and senti- 
if we may judge from this 
epecipien: **Good night, most noble 


captain! farewell, brave general! bye* 
byo, illustrious commander T—a conceited, 
bragging, empty-headed, duck-legged 
idiot! ” Benjamin Stagg was shot by 
tlie soldiery in the Gordon riots.—G. 
Dickens, Barnahtj liudje (1841). 

Stagirite (3 syl.). Aristotle is called 
the Stagirite because he was born at 
Stagjm, in Macedon. Almost all our 
English poets call tho word Stagirite: 
as Po]>c, Thouihon, Swift, Byron, Words- 
u(.rth, B. Browning, etc.; but il shoula 
be St.igi’iite (STaytipixijr). 

Tlili K likr 1 »'my round the SUgiilte, 

Your U\all tllTOIlR tI'M'<>tpph, 

h IhovriilU!;, Paratet'^nt, u 
All llio wisdom ot the bhiKtiUP 

Wordnwi rUs 

I’l itfi, thp '•lopvritc, <iiid Tullj Jomod 

Thnirisuii 

\s if tliii bhuiiitt. o irlii iked tho hue. 

I'lipi' 

I iinhlly iciisuud Iiv Uio Skvsirite, 

\V ho s I s hi > miuilH I > do not fodRO srlfdil 

iiwitt, }o J)r. ithertdaA (170) 

• Staiuboul (2 6 *//.), Constantinople. 

<l at imh juI’ iitiuoi < ts must ijToet my tight 

Ujiun, Ltiulnh Aaiat aiul iteotch H*,i)teucn (18(1!)}, 

Stammerer (7he), Louis 11, of 
Fraiuc, Ic Bdmu' (84fi, 877-879). 

Michael II. emperor of the East 
(*, 820 S‘29). 

Notker or Notgee ol St. Gall (830- 

yi2j. 

Stanchells, head jaibr at the Glas¬ 
gow tolliooUi.-Su W. Scott, lldt Jto;f * 
(time, (jicorgc 1 .). 

Standard. A buhslantial building 
for valor supplies, as tho Water Stan- 
ilaid of Gomhill, the Standard in Cheap, 
oiiposite Honey Lane, “which John 
Wells, giocor, caused to be made (? re- 
hinit] in liirt niavoralty, 1430.”—Stow, 
Sin icy (“ ChcapHiIe ”). 

2’hi (JlKOphide Standard, This Standard 
was in existence iu the reign of Edward 
T. In the reign of Edward III. twe 
libhmoiigors vece beheaded at the 
Chenpside Standard, for aiding in a riot. 

J1 enry IV. caused “ die blank charter of 
Richard IT.” to be burnt at this place. 

The Standard, Cornhill. 'i’hia was a 
conduit with four spouts, made by Peter 
Morris, a German, in 1662, and supplied 
with Thames water, convoyed Iw leaden 
pipes over the steeple of St. Magnus’S 
Church. It stood at the cast end of 
Conihill, at its junction with Grace- 
church Street, Bish^gata Street, and 
Leadenhall Streef. 'The water ceased 
to run between 1598 and 1603, but the 
Standard itself remained* long afttir. 
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Distances from London were measured 
from this spot. 

In tbo Ttsr 1776 thpro «too<1 upon the Tmnlcis of Epplns 
yotwt, M a dtetancv of about taolvo niilM ftom I,unoon, 
loeantteg trom tho 8tondni?il in UornhOI, or latber from 
tbo tpot on which the Standard uwd to be, a boiiw of 
pobUo eotertalaiiMtit called the Maypole.—Idckenb, 
Beutiabg I. (ISU). 

Standard (Tim Battle nf thc)^ the 
battie of Luton Sioor, near Northallerton, 
between the English and the Scotch, in 
3188. So called from the “standard,” 
which was raised on a waggon, and 
placed in the centre of the Englush army, 
^e pole displayed the standards of St, 
Cuthhert of Durham, St. Peter of York, 
St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of 
Ripon, surmounted by a little silver 
casket containing a conseerated wafer.— 
Hailes, Annals oj f^tlmd, i. 85 (1779). 

Tho Battlo of tlio SOuidiiil uii 'O fxint the 

banner of St. Cnthbcrt, which thought nlwin to 
teenre auccets. It come foith nt the h itUo ot Ncvil’i ('cu<>^, 
and was again victorious It was pii>.trviHl wltli K>iot 
meranco ml the Ucfcnrniallun, when, In 1^10, ('athnnne 
Whitttngtuun (a h'ninch laiily), ultc nt the do in of Dmlnuii, 
burnt it out Qi zeal aKnint t popt ry —Mlss ronuc, Vatneo» 
tff SngliA UUtory, n’6 8 (18t)8). 

Standings C7h (ft'e). Vespasian {.aid, 
“ An emperor of Rome ought to die 
standing.” Louij X VIII. oi Fiance said, 
“A king of France ought to die standing.” 
This croste is not confined to crowned 
heads. (See Sox.omon, p. i>29.) 

Standish (J/i/c?), the puritan c.ip- 
taifi, was short of stature, strongly built, 
abroad in the shou]dej«, deop-ehc.sted, 
and with sinews like iron. 1 lis daughter 
Rose was the first to die “ of all Avhn 
came in Uic Mayjlout'r." Being desirou? 
to marry Pri&eilla “the beautiful puri¬ 
tan,” he n'-nt young Alden to plead his 
eniise ; but the maiden ausweretl arelilj', 
“Why don’t you speak for your-elf, 
John?” Soon aftei this, Standish vas 
shot with a poisoned arrow, and .lolm 
Aldcn did speak for liimsolf, and iirc- 
vailcd.—Longfellow, Courtship of Mius 
Standid, (1858). 

StaT^ish (Mr, Jvstice)^ a brother 
magistmto witli Bailie Trambnll.—Sir 
W, Scott, Bob Boy (time, George I.). 

Stanley, in the earl of Sussex's train, 
—Sir W. Scott, Kenilworth (time, Eliga> 
betb). 

Stagey (Captain Charles), introduced 
by his friend captain Stukely to the 
family at Strawberry Hall. Ilero he 
meets Miss Kitty Sjvightly an heiress, 
wht) has a theatrical tiWst. The captain 
makes love to her under the mask of 
acting, induc^ her to run off with him 
and get married, Uien, retaining to the 


hall, introduces her as his wife.. All the 
family fancy he is only “acting,” but 
discover too late that their “ play” is a 
life-long reality.—I. Jackman, AU ike 
World’s o Staye. 

Stanley Creet ( The), On a chapeau 
gu. an ca^c feeding on an infant in its 
nest. The legend is that sir Thomas de 
Latliom, having no male issue, was 
walking witli his wife one day, and heard 
the cries of an infant in an e^le’s nest. 
They looked on tlie child as a gift from 
(Tod, and adojitcd it, and it became the 
founder of the Stanley race (time, Edward 
HI.). 

Staples (Lawrena’), head jailer at 
Kenilworth t’a'^tlc.—Sir W, Scott, KenU- 
worth (time, ITi/abeth). 

Star Palling. Any wish formed 
during the shoot of a star will come to 
pass. 

Star of Arcady (The), the Great 
Bear *, so called from Calisio, daughter of 
T.ycaon king of Arcadia. The Little 
Bcariseallcd the Tyrian Cynosure, from 
Areas or CynosUra son of Calisto. 

A i<>] Mini) slinlt be nur star of Amidr. 

Or Jjii in Cinosurc (l Uf.), 

Milton, Comtu, SIS (1634). 

Of course, “Cjnosuro” sigpifics 
“dog’s tail,” (rreek, Kunos oura, meaning 
the stor in Ur-.a Minor. 

Star of South Aftdea, a diamond 
dibcovcK'd in the Soutli Afiican fields. It 
weighed in the rough 88^ carats; and 
{liter being cut 46^ carats. 

Star of the South (77tf), the second 
laigcit rut diamond m the world. It 
w eiglis 254 carats. It was discovered in 
Bin/il by a poor iicjrcss (1853), 

Starch (Br.), the tutor of Blushing- 
ton.—W. T. Moncriclf, The Bashful Man, 

Storchat'erus, of Sweden, a giant 
in stature and strength, whose life was 
protracted to thrice the ordinary term. 
When ho felt himself growing old, he 
hung a bag of gold round his neck, and 
told Olo he might take tlie bag of gold 
if he would cut off his head, and be ^d 
so. 11c hated luxury in every form, and 
said a man was a fool who wait and 
dined out for tlio sake of better fore. 
One day, llclgo king of Norway osked 
him to be his champion in a contest 
which was to be decided bjr himself 
alone against nine adversaries. Siar’- 
chaterus selected fox the site of combat 
the top of a mountain covered with snow, 
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an4, throwing o EC his clothes, waited for 
the nine adversaries. When asked if he 
wo^ld fight with them one by one or all 
together he replied, “When dogs bark 
at toe, i drive tiacm all off at once.”— 
Joannes Magnus, Gotltorum Sttevorwaque 
JSgtQria 

Qbareleigh {Jmtice\ a stout, pudgy 
little judge, veiy deal, and \cry nas- 
4>ible, who, in Inc absence of tlic clucC 
justice, sat m judgment on the trial of 
“IJardell V. JPickwitk."—C. Eicktii'', 
PxcKvnch Papers (18J6). 

Staimo, king of Loebbn. TIi\ing 
been congucred by S ingal and genoroinly 
set at liberty, he promised J'lngal lus 
daughter Agandecca in luarimge, Ixit 
meant to deal treacherously by him .and 
kill him. Eingal accepted Uie im itatuni 
of Stamo, and spent tluee daa s in bou* 
hunts, lie was then warned by Agaiulecta 
to beware of her father, who liad f-rt m 
ambuscade to waylay him. Fingal, bniig 
lorewamed, fell on the*ainbush ami '■]« w 
every man. When Stamo heard thcrooi, 
he slew his daughter, wherenpon Pin^il 
and his fulloweis took to arms, and 
Stamo either “tied or died.” Swnran 
succeeded his father Stamo.—Os&ian, I ui- 
ffalf in.; see also Cath-Loda. 

Starvation Bundas, Henry Dun- 
das the first lord Melville. So cilhd 
because he introduced the word startaUun 
into the language (1775). 

Starveling (i2o6m), the tailor. He 
was cast tot the part of “Ihibbe’s 
toother,’* in the drama played before 
duke llieseus (2 sy/.) on “Ins wedding 
day at night.” Starveling has nolLiog 
to say in the drama. — Shakespeare, 
Midsummer Iftghfs Dream. (1692). 

State, a royal chair with a canopy 
uverit 

Out boitaM fewp* her state 
ShakeQMareb Jltubeth, act ill se 4 (i6Q6). 

Stati'rat the heroino of La Oalprc- 
uMfi’s romance of Cassandra. Statira is 
tile daughter of Darius, and is repre¬ 
sented as ^0 “ most perfect of the works 
ot creation.” Oioondat^s is m love with 
her, and ultimately marries her. 

ftrii'ra, dauhter of Dari'us, and wife of 
Alexander, Young, beautiful, womanly, 
ot S^ong ajEection, noble bearing, mild 
sel haupity, yielding yet brave. Her 
toVe lor Alexander was unbounded. 
Wjwti htir royal husband took Koxsna 
into fhvoar, the proud spirit of the 


princess was indignant, but Alexander, 
by his love, won her back again. iStatira 
was murdered by Eoxana the Bactrian, 
called tlic “ Rival CJiiecu.”—ii. Lee, 
Alexander the Great (1678). 

Miss Boutnell was th« oriianiU "Statfm" of lep’t 
Ahtandfr, Hud onu.whpn platmu -nilh Mrs Biny 
[1G781 khr vrasi lii danger ut leccnnng on the stHgo Im 
deathblow It happened thui l(tore the lAirUln 
drew up, the two que«n<. 'Suttirk' and ‘ Roxana hod 
a reu1 liralsUlp alHiiit a lice idI allotted toMtXk U lUtwrll 
Iq the minogcr Ihi'. so riiriged Mrs Uairjr Ui it, in 
‘’stabbing ‘btatira ’ tlio aUudI, tliiust Im dai^ir 
tinuiigb her rivals Btoys h i|nnit i of an Inrh or mine 
into liir Si.li —C unpbtU lijt (t Uri livni 

Dr. Doian tells us that: 

Tin tiitrraingOpiirge Aiiiilnninii (17SS irHSIpiorured 
tfoiii Haris rwu^rgouus dresm s for the piirt of flCnlirtb" 
WliLii i op U omniitoi], who nlajiwl' Kovuia ' caiv tboni, 
hliowki so uimomt) b, iniUie lutiul unlnllunehiirlt- 
iibkiirss, lint .In. rnilid lur iwiil iiitlieduHl jmiiiinplleil 
her ailli flin lialidlu of hi r d iiiK,Br, and tcp oinrd In 
abbor 

Nor ha, noi lienvrn shall >>lilo1d (lira from in} Jufllcc 

1)11, soiteievi, die I and dl my acongs dlt widi ttice' 

Trattt 

Staunton (The Rcik Mr,), rector of 
Wtllinghain, .and i itliei oi George 
btauntuii. 

Oi.orif< S^launttm, son ot tlie Rev. Mr. 
Staunton. lie appc.ars fir.sf .as “ Gcordiu 
Robertson,” a felon; and in the Porteous 
innb he assumes tlic guiup of “Madge 
Wildtiie.” (jcorge Staiitilon is tho 
bodiieor of P.flK* Dfaiih. iJltimalely ho 
coinfs to the title of karonet, marries 
LTic, .and is shot by a gipsy boy called 
“Ihe Whistle),” who proves to be bis 
own niluriil son. 

Jmly Staunton, Eflio Deans after her 
marriage with sir (jCoige. On the death 
1)1 herTiusband, slip retired to a convent 
on the OonliniMit. Sir W. Stoll,//carf of 
Meilothwn ttime, (iiorve H.j. • 

Steadfast, <i frimd of the liuberly 
family..—Colnian, Ttu y/c»-a/-Laic(l7y7). 

Steeds of the Soa, ships, a com¬ 
mon synonym ot the Kimic bards. 

And thru tha dtrp exulting nwecp 
Tho rbuiidar staedii ot bpaln 

Lord Lyttoa, Ot2«, 1. (188S). 

Steel Castle, a strong ward, belong¬ 
ing to the Yellow Dwrarf. Ilcre he 
confined All-Fair when she refused to 
marry him according to her promise.-'^ 
Oomtesse D’Annoy, Patrt/ Tales (“ Tbo 
Yellow Dwarf,” 1682). 

Steele Qlae {They, a mirror in 
which we may “ see ourselves os others 
bce us,” or sec otiters m their tmo 

CArtsfe/ Glam, on the other hand, 
reflects us as vanity dictat^, and 
other people as fame paints mem* Thesa 
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mirrors were made by Lucyl'ms (an old 
satinst). 

lucyhna . , bequeathed * The Christd Ghjse ' 

To tiu h 09 love 'M.ma I ut n t tu be 
But untn tboxe tliat 1 m 1 1 sri. tliemM tve<i 
Hiiv Tool or ft) TO HM v( r that they ar 
Ho giuk iMoiueihi a of tiu Ue bteil 

G GhhoUdo flu. Ht tU( hi (di&l 1677) 

Steenie, i.f. “ Stephen ” So George 
Villierh duke of 'Buckingham ww called 
by James I , beeansf, like Stephen the 
first mariir, “ all thit sat in Ihc counoil, 
looking stetifaslly on him, sicv his iue 
IS it hid boon tho fare ot an angel ’ 

( h/i VI. Ifi). 

Steenson (Wittu) or “Wandcuu' 
WiUie, ’ Uie blind fiddler 
hicenie hteenson, the piper, in Wander¬ 
ing Willie’s tale. 

Maqqio Stti^non, or “Fpps Anslie,” 
the wifo of 'Wandeniig 'Willu —Sn W. 
Scott, Red(]amtkt (time, George 111). 

Steerforthy the young man who led 
little Em’ly abtra>. When tired of his 
toy, ho proposed to her to marry liis 
valet. Stcerforth being shipwiccked ofl. 
tlic coast of Yarmouth, Han Peggotty tried 
t<i rescue him, but both were drowned.—C. 
Hickcns, Damd Coppafidd (1S40). 

Stem, 'fheic is a Geiman taymg 
that, “Krems and Stem are three places ” 
The solution lies in the word “and” 

i trcrman, nnd). Nou XTnd is between 
Crems and Stem, so fh it Kieras, Gnd, 
[and] Stein are three places. 

Stembach {Uncm eon) designed 
Strasbourg Cathedral; begun 101o, and 
finished 1139. 

^ A great master of his rroft 
Enrin >oii Sh mhoili 

liongfcUow MiliftH I q nd (rn'l) 

Stememherz von Blutsacker 
(kVaacti), the scharf-genchtir or evtcu- 
tioner.—Sir W. Scott, Anru. of 6’tiei sfcia 
ttime, Edward IV.). 

Stoinfeldt {Thp old hat mess of), 
introdnoed m Donnerhugol s narrative.— 
Sir 'W. Scott, Anne of Ocu-ntetn (time, 
Ijdwaxd IV.). 

Steinfoxi; (YTic 5iiroa), brother of 
the conntess Wmtersen. He falls in love 
W ith Mrs. Haller, but, being informed of 
tiic relationship between Mrs. Haller and 
“ tile stranger^" exerts himself to bring 
about a reconciliation.—^Beni. Thompson, 
jTAo Stranger (1797). 

Stella. The lady Fenclop@ Devereux, 
the object of sir Philip Sidney’s affection. 
She married Rich, and was a widow 
In Sidnfqr’c Ufe-time. Spenser says, in 
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his AstropMy when Asfrophel («ir 
Phthp") died, Stella died of gn^ and uie 
two ‘Covers” were converted into one 
flower, called “ Starlight,” which is first 
red, and as it fades turns blue. Some 
call itpenihea, but henceforth (he say?) it 
sb U1 be called “ Astrophel.” It is • pure 
fiction that Stella died from gnef at the 
death of Sidney, for she afterward*) 
married Charles Blount, created by 
James f. (arl of Devonshire. 3’he poet 
hull sell must have forgotten his own 
lines 

N k <1 pnlm nortli} StelK do I resd 
11 o non bt my i r um«i ot hoi nro 

Wh im \ i.>i* ot n I li't hoph«id latolv dead [1C80J 
If tth t rni<4.1 mu r»f.od Uiov^ each other star 
hfiniicr (oUnokutitomt avmkAguiniSX&W. 

Miss Hosier Johnson was so 
called by bviitl, to whom she was 
pn% ately married m 1706. Hester is hrst 
pcrvirtcd info tlic Greek asfdc, and 
“aster” in Lilin, like siella, means 
“ a stai.” St* Ila lived with Mrs. Dingley 
on Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

I DOT Sh ila mubt pnek off tn town . 

T) f iffy btinkini, tide at PuhUn , 
lo lie directed tiu re by J>ln0ey 
4lid nuw irrIviM tSe dUmal liay, 
bho niu t Tttuni to Ormond Quay 

SwiU /!» Ate'lft It Wood Pari 

Steno one of the chiefs of 

tho tribunal of lotty, Steno acts 
indecorously to some ot the ladies as¬ 
sembled at a CIVIC hinquet given by the 
doge of VeiiK’e, ind is turned out of 
the house. In revtngc, ho fastens on the 
doge’s chair some scumions lines against 
tlie young dogircssa, whose extreme 
modobty and innocence ought to hafc 
iwotected her from such insolence. The 
doge refers the matter to “the Forty,”who 
sentence Steno to two months’ impnson- 
iiicnt. Ihis punishment, in the opinion 
of Uic doge, IS wholly inadequate to the 
oft once, and Marmo Faliero joins a con¬ 
spiracy to abolish tho council altogether. 
—Bvron, Marino Fahero, the J^ose of 
lenioe (1819). 

Stentor, a Grecian herald iu tfaa 
Trojan war. Homer saj s he was ** great¬ 
hearted, bTa/cn-voiccd, and could shodb 
as loud ns fifty men.” 

He began to roar for hdp with the tvtgs of a Stentor 

^moBett * 

Bteph'ano, earl of Camilti, the 
leader of 400 men m the allied Christian 
army. Ue was noted for his Odhtfiry 
prowess and wise conn8el.->-TA8so, ferth' 
Salem Ddiceredt i. (1575). 

St^h’ano, a dranken bntl^.—<BhalBe- 
apeate, The Tempest (1609}« 
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Sttph'ano^ ^rvant to Portia.—Shake- 
Bpeare, Merchant of Ventce (1508). 

Stephen, ore of the attendants of 
sir Beginald Front de Boenf (a follower 
of pnnoe John).—Sir W, Scott, hankin’ 
(time, Bichord 1,). 

St^hen ((7ouaf), nephew of the count 
of Grhveweur.—Sir W Scott, Qnmtm 
l)urvoar<i (time, Pdwird IV ). 

St^ken (Mast r), a conceited pupp}, 
who uiinks all inlcnors arc to be <>nubl)c(l 
ind bullud, and all those wcikir ml 
more couaral} than luniself arc to K 
kicked and beaten, lie is cspcciill> 
struck with captmn Bolndil, and trus 
to imitate his “damtv oatJis " Mastti 
Stephen has no notion oi hone ti and 
mgn-mindcdness thus he steals Down- 
Ti^rht's j.lo ik, whithhad been n« cub n( ill\ 
dropped, declares he btuglit it, and then 
that he found it Being convicted oj 
falsehood, he resits all clum to it, 
fcayin in a hufl, “ Ihcre, take y out eb ik, 

I U none on t.'’ Ibis small-minded } ouUi 
IS aoung Kno’wcll’s cousin —Ben lonson, 
/^veri/ Man in llv> Humour (lv»y8) 

Stp^hen ( Tl^ Jyt%ti,h St ), St. Alb m, 
the British proto-m irtj r (died JO J) 

4* vwnM (be exco iti nor ^ in* the fUil stioke f* 4 h 
> h aded ^ Alban] bta e>Ci> drt 11 e 1 ou^ of 1 la )i i — 
8i le LcUetlfMie il Jlutorjf (AD 714) 

Stephen Steelheart, tlie mckn ime 

I I Stephen W ctheral —Sir A\ Scott, 
hamm (time, Riebard I). 

Stephen of Amhoise, icuicr ot 
•5000 foot soldiers Irom Blois mil I mu 
m the allied Christian army of Ciodfii v 
of Bomllon. Impetaoua in attaik, but 
deficient m steady lesistance Tie wis 
shot by Olonndui with an arrow (bk m ) 
—fasso, Jetusalem VihiCTtd (1«>75) 

Sievhng (Mr.), a vulgar, rich T itv 
merchant, who svishes to ste his two 
j daughters married to titles. Loid Oglebv 
I calls him “ a very abstract ol (liangc, ’ 
land he hima^ savs, “'^Vhat signitus 
^rth, education, titles, and so forth ? 
; Money, ] say—money’s the stult tint 
nu^es a man great m this country.” 

Mibs Stcrhnq, whose Chnstian name is 
Elizabeth or Betty; a spiteful, jealous, 

S Mse^oud damsel, engaged to sir John 
Sjtt John, seeing small prospect 
of happiness with such a tartar, proposed 
marnagn to the younger sister, aud Miss 
Bierlmg, being left out in the cold, es:- 
'Clumed, “ Oh that some other person, an 
«arl or duke for ustance, would propose 


to me, that I might l>o ie\ enged on the 
monsters i ” 

Fanny SUrhnj, an ami iblc, sweet- 
smilmg, soft-spooking beiuU'', clandes¬ 
tinely mamed to Lovcwell - Colman and 
tiarnck. The Clandi^sting Marrvujc (17bC). 

K stnuiRB blun Icr %aa once m-wto bv Mn, Gib1>$ of 
1 ovenf Garden in the j irt of Misa burtlnR * Whou 
autjiking of the i nliict of Vt,tty who hod locked tba 
(1 T ot Miss 1 lull] n room and walked may with the 
kiy Mri Ubl n cxci ili led Shi h vi lorki d the key and 
I inieii Awuy tlii. dvr In her jioUiet'’—W C Ua>aUJ 
Je/r entitlio iUen 

Storry, a f mat uni preacher, admired 
b> Hugh Peters, b. Butler, Hiulibras 
(lfaG> 7«) 

Stevens, i messenger of the cirl of 
Subsps. it Say’h Tourt —Sir W. Scott, 
hinduoitk (^time, IJizabeth). 

Stewart (Colonel), governor of the 
c 'Stic of Douni —Sir W. Scott, }\avcrley 
(time, George 11). 

^tevart (Prirue Charlcb Lduanl), sur- 
nmcfl “ Hie nKM’Kr”by his fnends, 
Hiid “ Hie Ihctemlcr ’ by his foes. Sir 
AV Scott lutn(lutes him m Waverley, 
and agiin in J <d/ luntUt, where he ap- 
p ais dibguisfd IS “ father Biionavtn- 
lui i ’ (Now /onerilly spelt Stuart.) 

ite fit (H tl/iHj), John Stew irt, Oie 
1 iiglisli ti iviller, Aiho trutllcd on foot 
tliroti 'h 111 idii t in, Pt r la, ISiibia, Ab\ s- 
sinn the Aiibiin Dc'itit 1 uropr, end 
the I mled Stiles (dud 1822) 

l m St inu.ri.stin,{ man do {uent tii conn P 1 . 1 U ni 
coi ten ) I itive at I criuy Uiui d all ii irh of hd 

1 le III line onl lUviioIy b iilAiiant ut 1 1 < 

VI I innoA liU min js a r d sblAii UiiveUir hal 
St- u n r rf th PAttl s kirfu.!] than ^y iimu 

1 1 rt rduce—UeQuiey I 

AValking Stiwart must not bo 
oonfountbd with lohn M'Duuall Stuart, 
the \u&lialian (xplorci (18I8-18C0). 

Stewart Diamond (2ke), fiund m 
187 2, H the lar,,v I South African dia¬ 
mond discoAeicd up to the year 1880. 
It weighed in the rough state 2*SbS carats, 
ind but lew diamonds >n the world ex¬ 
ceed It in size It is of a light yellow 
hue and is set as a sUr with eight points 
and a jkur de iys ahose, Ihis buperb 
stone, with the Hudley and Twin dia¬ 
monds, ha\c all been discovered m the 
Cape since 1870. 

Stoyne (Marqnis of), earl of Gaunt 
and oi Gaunt Castle, a viscount, liaron, 
knight ot the Garter *n(l of nmnerona 
other Orders, colonfl, trustee of the 
British Museum, elder brofiipr of the 
Trinity Tlonse, goaernor ol AVhite Fnani, 
etc, had honours and titles enough to 
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make him a great maa; but his liie yrtit 
not a Kiglily moral one, and his conduct 
with Itecky Sharp, when she was the 
wife of colonel Jiawdon Orawdey, gave 
rise to a great ocandn]. llis lordship 
floated through the lU rcp(»rt, bnt Jfra. 
Rawdon was obliged to live abroad.—AV. 
3d. Thackeray, Funtfy Fair (1848). 

Stick to it, says Baigent. 
Haig cut was the piincipal witness of the 
Clfliuiunt m Uie ^icat Tichbome trial, 
and hn ad% ice to Ins proM}^ was, “ Stick 
to it" (1872). 

Stiggins, a hypocritical, drunken, 
mcthodibt ‘Sh« pheid" (mmi&U'r), thought 
by Mrs. Welhi to l)e a saint. Ills time 
w'as spent lor tho most p.ub in drinking 
pine-apple rum at the Marquis ol tlnnhy 
tavern.—C.Dieken^, I'/io ViLkvuck Fm>Lt s 
(18.16). 

Still {Curnebm //h ), Cornelius Tacitus. 
(Latin, taiifxi\ ‘‘still.”) 

Corml>)9 I’m S(v]Ii m 1 )-< hoik of Iiii Ki'lr 

exiilolite^iMlUd Jill aiiio lnHatn,—J irUl <f I i uni, 
ill. i (196’i) 

Still Waters Run Deep, adapted 
from the French noiil, Le in.min. 

Stimulants* used by Public 
Characters. 

* UoxAPAurp, snuff. 

HnAllAM, bottled porter. 

lluLTi (/it.r. Wtilutii), the nomon- 
forniibt, was an invelcnite biiiokir. 

Britov, gin-and-water. 

Catley (J/<*s), linbced tea and ina- 
dcira. 

OoAkm {G. /’.), c\cijtlimgdiinkable, 

biSKAKTA (lord Beacunslield), ciiaiii- 
pagne jelly. 

I'Imkry, cold brandj'-and-waftr. 

Eumkisp, opium in large doses. 

G 1 .ADS 10 MT (IF. A.), an egg bcateu up 
in sherry. 

IIkvdrrsox, gum arabic and bherrj'. 

FIobbeh, only cold water. 

Tkci.uoun, in.adcir.i. 

JoBJ>AN {Mrs.)y calves’-foot jelly dis¬ 
solved in warm sherry. 

Kean (Fdmund), bcef-tca, cold brandy. 

Kemble (John), opium. 

mulled wine and oysters. 

R KWTON smoked incessantly. 

OxBBBUY, strong tea. 

Pope, strong coffee. 

Schiller required to sit over a table 
deeply ii^xegnatbd with the smell of 
apples. lie Emulated his brain with 
coffee an^ champagne. 

ilmuoss (ifrs.), porter, not “ stout." 


Smith ( William^ drank strong coffee. 
WEDDERnuuNK (Uie ftrst lord Ashbur¬ 
ton) Ubed to place it blister on. bis chest 
when he had to mhke a great speech.— 
Dr. Paris, Pharnubxiofjfxa (1816). 

Wood (3In>.) drank dnwght porter. 

Stinkomalee. So Theodore Hook 
called tho Londou University, The word 
was suggested by “ Trincomadee" (in 
Ceylon), a name before the public at the, 
lime, llook haled Ihe “University,” 
because it admitted students of all de¬ 
nominations. 

Only look at SlinkoniHlna and Klng’g CoUeM, Artlrity. 
muon (roll' liidointtahle [lereeveraiira on tua one side} 
III toll nci., 1 idpu' on, internal dIMniat and Joalouskn, 
ralflike elrutdirity, and lOtrordlra Intolerabto on tbe 
othtr — WiEon, JFoctci Amlnvatmta (USd-dd). 

Stitch ( Tom), a young tailor, a great 
favourite with the ladies .—The Merry 
JJiblory of Tom Btiloh (seventeenth, cen¬ 
tury). 

Stock Exchange “ItTicknames.*’’ 
Hluwicks, ]Sorth-E.astem rmlwa> 
shares. 

Hnirus, London and North-Western 
railway tliares (the Birmingham line). 

('oiiEvs, thoTurl^h ’69 loan. Floated 
by the firm of th.at name. 

Doi.s, Newfoundland telegraph sbarci. 
(Ncwfoundlond dogs.) * 

boVKus, Soath-i5astem railway share*-. 
(Tho line runs to Dover.) 

FLOAriiRs, exchequer bills and other 
unJ unded ■itiic'c. 

Fourteen Uundrei), a stranger Who 
hna intruded into the Stock hbechange. 
Ibis t«rm was iwed in Defoe's time. 

^ Lamk\I>uck (J), a member of the 
Stork Exchange who fails in lus obli¬ 
gations. 

Li'kos, Lancashire and Yorkshire rail¬ 
way shares. 

Mouuans, the French 6 per cents. 
Floated by that firm. 

Mu rroNs, tho Turkish’65 loan. (Partly 
secured by ^e shc^-tax.) 

Pots, North Staffoipahire railway 
shares. (The potteries.) 

SiNOAroRRS (3 syl.), British Indian 
Extension telegraph shares. 

.Smelts, English and Ansbnlian copper 
shares. 

Stao, one who applies for an aHot- 
ment of shores, and outs off if they do 
not rise in price before they ore awaroea. 

Yorks, the Great Nomem railway 
shares. 

Stock Piccea, nsed in nnim^iy 
and law examination!;. (See Tins.) ' 
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STONEWALL JACKSON. 


Stooks^ BCarket. So called from a 
pair pt stocks which at one time stood 
there. Gardeners itoed to occupy all but 
the qorth and sottth-wcst part, llie 
dower called the “stock” received its 
name from being sold there TIic m irket 
was removed to Farnngdon Street m 
1737, and was then called “hleet Mar¬ 
ket.” 

Wbetfb then mch k gar ten tn P onne a.% the bticVs 
Marketr Where mUi « rlmr ei the Ihmie^T Where 
inch pondfl and decoye os In It ulct h dl ?ltrket ter jour 
dai and fowll-.Sba<lwdl B«rj }• ttr (UUf) 

Stookwell (iff.), a City nurchxnt, 
who promised to give his d luojhtpr Nancy 
in marriage to the son of su: Harry llii- 
lowc of Dorsetshire 


raise to commemorate his victory over 
Vortigem, and Merlin advised him to 
remove “ Hie Giant s Dance ” Ironi 
mount Eillaraus, m Irelind, to '^ali'.burv 
Plain, bo AurelmH plaiod v fhet and 
15,0U0 men under the charge if Ltbcr the 
pendrogon and Merlin for the purpose, 
(iillornan king of Irclind, who oppose! 
the invaders, vv vs routed, and then Mctl n, 
“ by his ait,” shipped the stones, and set 
tluru up oil iho plain “m fbo Binio 
mannci as thc\ stood on Killviaui’ — 
Gcodicj, Priti'^h /, viii. 10 12 

(HU) 

II » M rUn It h s I I ai 1 jna>,I s not 1r m mlj,! t 

1 1 m hriand lilthii I > i.) t tl h 1 1 11 Ig t 

Pi ytoi J / 1 Iv (101 ) 


AD'S, PtochtotUy the menliants wife, 
who always vt ers round to the 1 1 
speaker, and can bo per uaded to an> 
thing for the time bang 

iVancy Stoc/tutll^ daughter of Ibc nn i 
chant, m love with Hclford, but pi mu«. d 
m marriage to sir Hairy llailowe » n 
It so happens that sir IT viry 3 a m ] i 
privately nuerned another liftly, and N vm y 
falls to the man of her chmci —0 11 lu k, 
Acek or Nothin] (1706). 

Stolen Kisses, a drama liv l^ul 
Mcntt, in three icft (1 ) 1 chs. 1 n 

mantle, under ilic psendonv m of 'Mi J< v 
falls in love with Chcirv, dm htrr 1 
lorn bpmt once valet to Mr I ic< m mill 
(who had come to tlie title it ms oimt 
Trangmar). "When lorn bjurit i®itr- 
tamed that “ Fehv Joy ” waa (he son oi 
She viBCOunt, ho forbade all further in 
tercourse, unless Felix produied his 
father’s consent to the marriage, 'llic 
next part of tho plot pert iii s to ilu 
brother of Tom Spirit, who had assumcrl 
tho name of Walter Temple, and, as v 
Btock-brokcr, had become vci} wcilthy 
In his prosperity, Walter sconifiiH> 
Ignored his brother Tom, and his ami 1 - 
tion was to marry his daughter Jennv to 
the son of viscount Trangmir, who owed 
him money. ITius the two coumhs, 
Cherry ana Jenny, came into collision, 
but at the end Jenny married If red (laj, 
a medical student, Cherry marned Fehv, 
&e two brothers were reconciled, and 
Tom released his old master, viscount 
T^gmar, by destroying the bond which 
Walttt held and gave him. 

of Iioda, a place of worship 
Mnoogrt the ancient Gaels. — Ussian, 
Temor% v. 

SUKOahenge. Anrdms Ambrosius 
^ed Metiux what memento he could 


'■tonplem om thoight 1 tpmjI j I \ ten 1 
A t> 1 IP «)] re k)l ^ ir dll 1> vt re c uwi < 1 

I r 1 « i 

I In I a Ttophy. T( is enu], m the 
H(1 biiiiii*- f h it iJus cinli ol tones was 
em^'td b^ (be Rntons to rommunomte 
th< “iniihciy of (lie I ong Knives, tt, 
1 cmftnnn to wljuli Ibi ihiif of the 
Tv ilish wiinois win uuitiil bj Ilengist 
It Ambifsbiirv Ibsile cxch ihuf a 
bavon wi jiati 1, xiincd wilh a long 
kniTi, lud at x givtu hx mal each Saxon 
slew his Union As in in\ is 1< 0 British 
nobles tliusfi 11,1ml 1 11 >1 oiil t J Glotices- 
tvi, allir sh iniT vent} SiMiis(soino 
sa’ 111 0), mailc Illsi>' ipi ^\<l hJriads, 
bee (utiTrey s ht t //t t, bk vi. 15. 

I ewu r It. I hy M rll 1 »t tJ rrmnai f 
An I 1 r I ou ry 11) 1 1 t f tl t, I i, Kt Iv t 
«rl n lOllriih b f vr Iip h roi vlj iv umbcts 1 I y 
V I Ifu I It ft o tl o u f 1 1 r r pir^ It 
kvivi 4 < i nil r I rlv, rd t, ai may Lo mmm Ijr 
oil tun A 1 irj stuf n Drew K.bvW’irk Pt 
It 1 II a T> o w k I Ambro u —cumbrUi t 
[ / I / ^ art Mir I lui 

AfoM Dill/, a sflituTv Imonnd 
ch sc to Diinifcjmiine, iwis its origin, 
uiording to stoiy, to some unfortnnato 
monks, who, bv wiv of inrianic, cimed 
llu Sind in habketa Jrom the <-ca shore at 
Inverness 

M I inton IS a ^ro conical hill attri¬ 
buted to two oislers (nuns), who were 
C( mpdUd to pass the whole of the sand 
through a suvi, b> way of penance, to 
obt iin pardon Cor some crime committe/l 
by their brother. 

Jibe Gog Magog Hills, near Cambndge, 
arc asenb^ to his batamc majesty. 

Stonewall Jackson, Ihomas Jona¬ 
than Jackson, general m the southern 
army in the great civil war of the North 
American btates. General Bee suggested 
the name in the battleof Boll Run (1861). 
“ There is Jackson, *said he to his 
“standing like a stone widl ’ (1826- 
1863). • 
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Store makes no Bore.— G. Gas< 
coigne, Su^t (died 1577). 

Storm {The Great) occurred Novem¬ 
ber 26-7, 1703. This storm supplied 
Addison with his celebrated simile of 
tlte angel: 

So when an angi.1 bjr divtna command, 

With rblng temiiustii ehiikes a guilty land, 

Such Ob of iat« o'er imle Britannia past. 

Calm and aereno he drives the furious litaH; 

And, pleoawl th' Almighty’s unters to perform, 

Itldes on the tempest and directs the storm. 

T7m Camtxiliin (1705). 

Storm-and-Strain Period. The 
last quarter of the eighteentli century was 
called in Germany the Stumi-und-Drang 
Zeii, because every one seemed in a fever 
to shake ofE the shackles of government, 
custom, prestige, and religion. The jioets 
raved in volcanic rant or moonsliiuc 
sentimentality; marriage was disre¬ 
garded ; law, both civil and divine, was 
pooh-poohed. Goethe’s J/«n with the 
Iron Hand and Scerrows of Wvrlhcr, Schil¬ 
ler’s MMers^ Klinger’s tragedies, Les¬ 
sing’s criticisms, tlte mania for Slmke- 
speare and Gssiau revolutionized the 
literature ; and the cry went forth for 
uutratumellcd freedom, which was nick¬ 
named “Nature.” As well go unclad, 
and call it nature. 

'* Storxiis {Cape of). 'ITic Cape of Good 
Hope was called by TJarUiolomcw l)iaz 
<7a6o Tonnenioso in 1486 ; but king John 
II. of Portugal gave it its present more 
auspicious name. 

Stomeilo Verses, verses in which 
a word or plirase is harped upon, and 
turned about and about, as in the follow¬ 
ing example:— 

Vive la France 1 wave our hniiner, the red, white, iiud 

blue: 

The flag of the loyal, the royal, oitd true. 

Clue and red fur uur city we wave, and the white 
For our aoveniign the people, whose rule is their right. 
Koyitl while, loj-al blue, and forget not tho red, 

Tu shew fur out freedoui woTl bleed and have bled. 

E. 0. B. 

S.T.P., the same as D.I)., “divinity 
doctor.” The initials of Sanctee Thcologiw 
Professor, 

Stradiva'riuB {Antonivs). bom at 
Crcmo'na, in Italy (1670-1728). He was 
a pupil of Andreus Amati. The Amati 
family, with Stradivarius and his pupil 
Guamciius (all of Cremona), were me 
most noted violin-makers that ever lived, 
insomach 1b;at the word “Cremona” is 
eyxuhiymous for a hist-rate violin. 

ne iiutncnoiit oif which he ployed 
Wm is Ctemoiw’t ^ktlunis made . . . 

1M makw from wboee Imoos It come 
HAS Wdttea bU onrlviillcd name— 

Stradfvailus.'' 

TKe Ifatfitaa tmt (pretude. 1863). 


StrafTord, on hislorieBl tragedy by 
R. Browning (183^. This drama con¬ 
tains poitnuts of Charles I., the carl of 
StraHord, Hampden. John Pym, sir 
Harry Vane, ete., noth truthfnl and 
raphic. Or course, the subject of the 
rama is the attainder and execution of 
Wentworth earl of Strafford. 

Straitlace (Dame Philippa), the 
maiden aunt of Blushington. She is 
very much surprised to find her nephew 
entertaining dinner company, and still 
more so that he is about to t^e a young 
wife to keep house for him instead of 
lierself.— 'W. T. Monciieff, The JBashful 
Man, 

Stral'enheim (Count of), a kinsman 
of Werner, who himted him from place 
to place, with a view of cutting him off, 
because he stood between him and tho 
inheritance of Siegendorf. This mean, 
plausible, overreaching nobleman was by 
accident lodged under the same roof with 
Werner while on his way to Siegendorf. 
Here Werner robbed him of a rouleau of 
gold, and next night Uliic (Werner’s 
son) murdered him. 

Ida Stralenheim, daughter of count 
Strolcnheira, betrothed to XJliic, whom 
she dearly loved; but being told by 
TJlric tliat be was the assassin, of her 
father, she fell senseless, and Ulric de¬ 
parted, never to return.—Byron, Werner 
(1822). 

The accent of this name is given by 
Byron sometimes on the drst and some¬ 
times on the second syllable: 

StvalenTieiiii, alllio' noble. Is unbeedofl. 

Act lU. d. 

The daughter of dead Stral'enheim, your foe. . 

ActiviL 

Stranger ( The), the count Waldbonrg. 
He married Adelaide at the age of 16; she 
had two children by him, and tlien eloped^^ 
The count, deserted by his young wife, 
lived n roving life, known only as “ The 
Stranger;” and his wife, repenting of 
her folly, under the assumed name of 
Mrs. Haller, entered the service of the 
countess Wintersen, whose affection she 
secured. In three years’ time, “the stran¬ 
ger”* came b^ accident into the same 
neighbourhood, and a reconciliation 
place. 

Hbt sarvant Frandi nys bo ta "a mod muem thdl^ 
one abnoit lotea the uw of apeech by livliigyttb iCilv A 
man kind sod dear, though 1 cannot ondeUMnd bun. 
HO ndi against the vbole world, and y«t ne beflOir leavw 
his door UBsatlsflad. I have now lived thrao Ma| adth 
him, and yet 1 know not wha he Is. A bkter of aadiif, 
no doubt:... [icicM misanthropy }n the bead. oeAln the 
beart.**—Beqjemln fhompson, Tha Strmear, LI (ITST). 

This drama is altered from 
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Mrs. R. Tiwch says of John P. Kemble 
(1757-1828): 

1 itlwnn »w )tlm wlib poio descend to “The Stranger.” 
tt vasUM )S>e senlus In the Arabian tele going into tbe 
rase. Vlntti it seemed so unlikely he should meet with 
Micli an aOont, and this injured the probabUlty of tlm 
phscsi ondlle^ “The Stranger" Isieafly never dignffled, 
:uid one Is Ahrays in pain for him, poor gentleiuau !— 
Setnattu 

Straii^ord {Percy Clinton Sydney 
Smythe, mscount), in 1SQ3, published a 
translation of the poems of Camoens, 
th« great P^irtuguese poet, 

HlbeAilan Btrangford . . . 

ThJnkst thou to gain thy verse a higher place 
dressing Camoens In a suit of laceT . . . 

Cease to deceive; thy pilfered luurp restore. 

Nor teach the hiurian bard to copy Moure, 
nyron, £nslUh Bard* atui Scotch Bauiowtn’* (ISOU). 

Strap (ITugh), a simple, generous, 
and disinterest^ adherent of liodeTick 
Random. His generosity and lidtlity, 
however, meet with but a base roturn 
from the heartless libertine.—T. Smollett, 
Roderick iJando/n'(1748). 

We believe there are few readers who are not di'-giisM 
With Oie inisorahle reward assigned to Strap in tbe cluiing 
chapter of the novel. Vive hundred Munds (scaico 0i« 
value of ttia goods he hail proseuted to his m.-usu-r) and 
the hand of a reclolnicil street-walker, even when ndilcd 
to a Highland farm, seem but a poor rccompeiiso for Ins 
faithful and dlcdntetestcd attachment.—Sir W. Scott. 

Strasbourg «atheclral, designed 
by Erwin von Steinbach (1015-14o9). 

Strauchau (Oid), the ’squire of sir 
Kenneth.—Sir W. Scott, The 'fulmian 
(time, Richard 1.). 

Straw. A little straw shorn which 
way the wind blows. 

Yon know, or don't know, that great Bacon satth, 

Fling up a straw, 'twill show tlie way the wind blows. 

Byron, /ion jiian, xiv. 6 iiSd'l). 

Strawberry Leaves {To win the), 
to be created a duke. 

Strawberry Preacher (-1), a 
Jerusalem pony,” a teniporary help, 
who wanders from pulpit to pulpit, to 
preach for some society, to aid some 
absent or invalided minister, or to advo¬ 
cate some charity. The term was first 
used by Latimer, and the phrase means 
n “straying preacher." (Anglo-Saxon, 
strwwan, “to stray;” hence, strawberry, 
atreow-ierie, “the straying berry-plant.”) 

Streets of London {The)^ a drama 
by Dion Boiidcault (18ti2), adapted from 
the Frendi jJay Les Pauvres des Paris. 

^ Si^’mon, e soldier, famous for his 
Singing.—Beaumont and Fletcher, 2Vic 
^ad Xowr (1617). 

SteSpbon, the shepherd in sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia^ who makes love to the 
Unnda (1680), It is a stock 


name for a lover, Clod being usually the 
corresponding lady. 

Captain O’Florty was one of mf dying Strephoiu at 
ScarboTuugii. 1 bavo a very grate n^d tor him. mid 
must make him a iltUe miscnible witli my happineas.— 
Gairkk, The Irith Widow, i.» 

The servant of your Streption ... U my lord ttud 
master.—Oarrtcfc, JfiM <n /ler 2'eent (1753), 

Stretton {Jlcsba), the pseudonym of 
Miss Smith, daughter of a bookseller and 
printer in Wellington, Salop, authoress 
of several well-known religious novels. 

Strickalthrow {Meixiful), in Crom- 
wcll’s troop.—Sir W. Scott, Woodstock 
(time. Commonwealth). 

Strictland (Mr.), the “ suspicious 
husband; ” who suspects Clarinda, a 
young lady visitor, of corrupting his 
wife; snspecis Jacintha, his ward, of 
lightness; and suspects his wife of in¬ 
fidelity ; but all his suspicions being 
proved groundless, he promises reform. 

AJrs. Stricthml, wife of Mr. Strictland, 
a model of discrelion and good nature. 
She not only gives no '•ause of jealousy 
to her husband, but never even resents his 
suspicions or returns ill temper in the 
same coin.—Dr. llo.idly, The Saspiciotts 
Jlusband ( 17 - 17 ). 

Strike Dakjms! the Devil's in 
the Hempe, tlie motto of Uio Dakynscs. 
Tlio reference is to .in enemy of Ihe king, 
Avho had taken refuge in a pile of hemp. 
Dakyns, having nosed the traitor, was 
exhorted to strike him with hia battle- 
axe and kill him, which he did. Hence 
the crest of the /.imily—a dexter arm 
. . . holding a battle-axe. | 

Striking the Shield, a call to 
battle among the ancient Gaels. 

” strike the Mtinding sbiold of Seniol IthaiigeatTorae 
nistUng gale. The iKiimd of i)eaco Is not its voice. My 
heroes &liall hear aii.l nbey." Ho went Ho struck Uw 
btwsy shield. Ybu hills, the locks reply. The sound 
bpceods along the w^. Dour start by the lako of roos. 
. . . “ It is the shield of war," eoid Itonnor.—OashUi. 
£ingal, i, 

Strom'boU, called “The Great Light¬ 
house of the Mediterranean ” from its 
volcano, which is in a constant blaze. 

Strong (-Dr.), a benevolent old school¬ 
master, to whom David Copperfield was 
sent whilst living with Mr, Wickfleld. 
The old doctor doted on his young wife 
Annie, and supported her scapegrace 
cousin Jack Maldon.—C, Dickens, David 
Copperfield ( 1849 ). 

Strong Men and Women. 

AnUeos, Atlas, DorsSaSs the Indian 
HerculSs, Guy earlof Warwicl, Hercules, 
MacSxis son of Amon, Rustam the t*etBiAa 
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Hercolde, Scanaon, Starchat^rus the 
Swede (firat Christian century). 

^ Bbown ^Miss J^hccbe), about five feet 
six inches in height, well proportioned, 
sound-faced, and ruddy. She could carry 
fourteen score, and could lift a hundred¬ 
weight with each hand at the same time. 
She W'os fond of poctiy and music, and 
her chief food was milk.—W. Jlutton. 

Mrno of CrotOna could carry on his 
shoulders a four-year-old bullock, and 
kill it with a single blow of his fist. On 
one occasion, the pillar which supported 
the roof of a house gave way, and lililo 
held up the whole weight of the building 
with his han^. 

^ Polyd'amas, the athlete. lie killed a 
lion with a blow of liis fist, and could 
stop a chariot in full career with one 

hand. 

Topham (T/iomns) of London (1710- 
1749). lie could lift three hogslieads or 
1836 lbs.; could heave a horse over a 
turnpike gate ; and could lift two hun¬ 
dredweight with his little finger. 

Strongback, one of il'.c seven at¬ 
tendants of fortunio. lie could never 
be ovenveighted, and could fell a forest in 
a few hours without fatigue.—Comtesse 
jD’Aunoy, Fairy Tales (“ Fortunio,” 
1682). 

The brothers Grimm have introduced 
the tale of “ Fortunio” in their GohUns, 

Strongbow, Gilbert de Clare, who 
succeeded to tlie title of his brother, the 
earl of Hertford, in 1138, and was created 
earl of Pembroke (died 1149). 

Henr ,7 II, called him a “false” or 
“pseudo-earl.” 


Strongbow (Richard of Strignl) was 
Richard de Clare ciirl of Pembroke, son 
of Gilbert de Clare. He succeeded Der- 
mot king of I^instcr, his fatlicr-in-law, in 
1170, and died 1176. 

Tlie earl of Strigale then, our Strongbow, first that wott 
Wild Ireland with the «wotd. 

Drayton, PolyoU4m, xvlU. (KUSX 

Struldbrugs, the inhabitants of 
Luggnagg, w'ho never die. 

Ho had reached that noriod ot Ufa . . . which . ., 
^titles 8 man to admiadun Into tiio ancient order of 
^Idhrufii.—Swift, OuWieer’f rVaveli 1“ Laputo," 172C). 


Strutt (Lord), the king of Spain; 
^nginally Charles II, (who died without 
iwue), but also applied to his successor 
Philippe due d’Anson, called “Philip 
Zoid Strutt.” ' 



Mlidre South [Ch«ri^ if Atwfria3.>-Dr. Arhufimot, 
iratory <//eAn BtiU. L (lU*. 

Stryver (Bully), of the Eingls Beheh 
Bar, counsel for the defence in Damay's 
trial. 

Ue waa fhait, loud, rod, hhifr, and free from any dia«r- 
bnek of delicacy; hod a nuablng way of abomd^ng 
hlmMlf (morally and phyaloUly) Into oomnanlM OM 
convermtloiM, that argued well for hit ahouldmas hia my 
on in life.—C. IHckrai, A Taie tf Tua fiitlm, B-M 

(isesj. ' 

Stuart Ill-Fated (Tlw House o/),.as 
that of (Edipos. 

James I. of Scotland, poet, murdered 
by conspirators at Perth, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age (1393, 1424-1487). 

James II., his son, killed at the siege 
of Roxburgh, aged 80 (1430, 1437-1460). 

James Ill., his son, was stabbed in his 
flight from Bannockburn by a pretended 
priest, .aged 36 (1462, 1460-1488). 

(His brother, the earl of Mar, waa im¬ 
prisoned in 1477, and died in durance, 
1480.) 

James IV., his son, the “Chivalrous 
Madman,” was defeated and slain at 
Flodden, aged 41 (147*2, 1488-1613). 

James V., his son, was defeated at 
Solway Moss, November 25, and died of 
grief, December 14, aged 30 (1512, 1518- 
1512). 

Maky queen op Soots, daughter of 
James V., was beheaded, aged 44' years 
63 days (1542, 1542-1587, Old Style). 

(Her husband, Henry Stuart lord 
Darnley, was .murdered (1541-1666). 
Her niece, Arabella Stuart, died msane 
in the Tower, 1575-1615.) 

Chaules I., her grandson, was be¬ 
headed, aged 48 years 69 days (1600, 
1625-1649). 

C 11 AUT.KS II., his son, was in exile 
from 1646 to 1661, and in 1666 occurred 
the Great Fire of London, in 1666 the 
Great Plague; died aged 54 yean 253 
days (1630, 1661-1686). 

(His favourite child, a natural son, 
defeated at Sed^emoor, July 5^ was 
executed as a traitor, July 16, aged 46, 
1649-1685). 

James II., brother of Charles, and SOu 
of Charles 1 ., was obliged to abdfoato .to 
save his life, |md ,jdied in exile .(1^3. 
reigned 1685-1688, died a pmsioner of 
Louis XIV., 1701). 

James Fbancis Edwaru “ tiie 
less,” his soUj called the “ (>id Pretend^,’' 
was a mere cipher. His son f!h*.rlq jfc (mne 
to England to proclaim him king, but 
was d^eated at Cullodeu, l^iHuof 8(^ 
dead on the field (1688-1766). •' r . 

Gbables Edward, thSi ^’Toong Pvs' 
tender,” was son of the Old .Ftetfmder.” 
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STOTLY. 


STU^HT Of ITALY. 


After defeat at CuUoden be fled to 
France, was banished from that kingdom, 
and died at Borne a drunken dotard 
(ITZO-^IT^SL 

HitjrnT BKNfiPiCT, cardinal York, the 
iaet of the race, yraa a pensioner of George 
IIL 

Stuait of Italy {ITie Mary), Jane 
I, of Na|)leB (1827, 1848-1882). 

Jane 'married her cousin Andrd of 
Hungary, who was assassinated two 
years after his marriage, when the widow 
married the assassin. So Marj' Stunrt 
married her cousin lord Darnley, 1565, 
who was murdered 1867, and the widow 
married Bothwcll, the assassin. 

Jane fled to Provence, 1.847, and wns 
strangled in 1382. So Mary Stuart Urd 
to England in 1508, and was put to death 
1587 ^Id Style). 

Jane, like Mary, was remarkable for 
her great beauty,' her brilliant court, her 
voluptuousness, and tho men of genius 
die ^w nicund her; but Jfine, like Marj', 
was also noted for her deplorable ad- 
uiinistration. 

*** La Harpe wrote a tragedy called 
Jeanne de Naples (176.5). Schiller has 
an adaptation of jjt (1821). 

Stuarts’ Fatal Wumber (T/te). 

'Phis number is 88. 

James Ill. was killed in flight near 
Ilannockburu, 1488. 

Mary Stuart was beheaded 1588 (New 
Style). 

James IT. of England was dethroned 
1688. 

Ciharlcs Edward died 1788. 

*** James Stuart, the “ Old Pre¬ 
tender,” was bom 1688, the very year 
that his father abdicated. 

’ James Stuart, the famous arcliitecl, 
died 1788. 

(Some affirm that Robert II., the first 
Stuart king, died 1388, the year of the 
great_ battle of Otterbum; but the death 
of this king is more usually fixed in the 
spring of 1390.) 

Stut;|blO (Aeufccn), bailifiE to Earmp 
Gmmflowcr, rough in manner, severe in 
discipline, a stiver for duty, “ a plain, 
ttpright, mid downright man,” true to his 
master and to hims^.—C. Dibdin, The 
IFamet^S Wife (1780). 

Bta^bs, the beadle at Willingham. 
ThejBev, Mr, Staunton was tiie rector.— 
Sir W. Scott, Meart of Midlothian (time, 
^OdigerlL). 

' Sti^ iMiss or Ceoilia), daugh¬ 


ter of squire Stubbs, one of Waverley’s 
neighbours. — Sir W. Scott, 

(time, George XL). 

Stu£^ (Matthew), an applicant to 
Vclinspeck, a country manager, for a 
situation as prompter, for w’hich he says 
he is peculiarly qualified by that affec¬ 
tion of the eyes vulgarly called a squint, 
irhich enables him to keep one eye on the 
performers and the other on the hook at 
the same time.—Charles Mathews, At 
Home (1818). 

StnfTy h on« of tbs rlche<it bita of humtnir are ever 
witnessed. Ilia endless eulogies upon tl\« state of Uibigs 
In llie Immortal Garrick's time nru bigbly ludicron*.-- 
Contirntporarj/ Pajicr. 

Stulce'ly (2 syl.), a detestable man. 
“’I'would be as easy to iibikc him honest 
as brave" (act i. 2). He pretends to be tho 
friend of Beverley, but cheats him. Ho 
aspires to the baud of Miss Beverley, who 
is m love W'itli Lewson.—Edward Moore, 
The Iramester (1753). 

Stnlxly (WtV/), tlio companion of Little 
John. In the morris-dance on May-day, 
I.ittle John used to occupy the right band 
side of Robin Hood, and Will Stukelytho 
left. (See Stuti.y.) 

Siukety (Captain JJarry), nephew of sir 
Gilbert Pumpkin of Strawberry Hall.— 

I. Jackman, All ihc Whurld's a Utaye, 

Stupid Boy (The), St. Thomas 
Aquinas; also called at Rohool “The Dumb 
Ox” (j 224-]2;4). ^ 

Stxxrgeon (Major), J.P., “the fi»h- 
tnongfj from Brentford,’'' who turned, 
volunteer. Tliis bragging major makes 
love to Mrs. Jerry Sneak.—S. Foote, TfiC 
Mayor of Oarratt (1763). I 

W'e bad some dnuptratc duty, sir Jacob,... oueb mordt* 
tiigji and counter-iiuirrliings. Ironi llrcntfopd to EalinS, 
frioii Knling to Acton, Oiiin Acton to Uxbridge, Wby« 
there WM uur Iiut exvcdltlon to Hounslnw; tb&t iafi 
work carried off miijor Molaagaii. . . . But to prooe^ 
Un we inaTcheit, tbe men all In bl^ ipirlla. to attack tbe 
gibbet where Gordcl la hanging; but, turning down a 
narrow lane to tbo left, as it nuglit be aboot there, in 
onlor to iHiXiCea a pigst>a, that we might take tbe gollowi 
In flank, and secure a retreat, who drould come b 7 but a 
drove of fat oxen for PmitbCeld, Tlie drums beat in front, 
the dogs barked in the rear, tbe oxen set up a gallop; on 
they came, thundering upon us, tn'oke Uurougb our ranks 
in an Instant, and threw tbe whole corps Into contusion. 
-Act L 1 , 

Sturmthal (Melchoir), the banneret 
of Berne, one of tho Swiss deputies.—Sir 
W. Scott, Anne of Geieratein (time, Edward 
IV.). 

Stutly (W*R)s sometimes called Will 
GtiMy, a companion of Little John. In 
the morris-dance on May-dapr, Uttle Jolm 
occupied the rigSt hand side of Bobin 
How, and WiU Stiitly the left. Hia 
resette from the sheriff (Notts) by 


Bobin Hood, forms the subject of one of 
the Bobin Hood ballads. 

Vbfii BoUa Bood In tlia Kreenwood lived. 

Undnr Oie greenwood tree. 
lUUngi there cenoe to him wltlt speed, 

Ttdliw for ewteintle, 

Tkint Ww ^Uy surprised was, 
Aadekelnpriwnlnyj 
Sikree vnrlete that the sheriff hired, 
bid lUc^ him hetray. 

JSoUn ffood'f Reteuiim ViB Study, Iv. IS. 

Styles (Jbm or JoAn) or T<m o* Styles, 
a phrase name at one time used by lavryers 
in actions of ejectment. Jack Noakes 
and Tom Styles used to act in law the 

{ lart that N or M acts in the church. The 
egal Act 
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I tune no eonnectlon with the company further Umn 
giving them, for a certain fee and reword, my poor opinion 
as a inedlcu man, precisely as 1 may give It to Jack 
Moakes or Tom Styles.—Otuheus. 

*#• Tom Styles, Jack Noakes, John 
Doe, and Richard Roe -arc all Mrs. 
Harrises of the legal profession, wmina 
etprcBterea nihil. 

Styx, one of the five rivers of hell. 
The others are Ach'eron (“the river of 
grief”), Cocytus (“the river of wailing”), 
Fhleg'cthon (“the river of liquid fire ’’), 
and liC'thd (“the river of oblivion”). 
Styx means “ tlie river of hate.” (Greek, 
^ttgeo, “ I hate.”) 

Abhorred Stya, ttie flood of deiully hate; 
bd Aoberott, w sorrow, block and deep; 

Cocyt^ named of lamenlation loud. 

HMird on the rueM stream; fierce Pblegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent Ore Inflame with rage. 

Far off from tlicse, a slow and sllcut stream, 
letbS, the river of oblivion, rolls, 

Milton, I'aradUe LoH, IL 677, etc. (1065). 

Dantfi places the rivers in different 
circles of the Inferno; thus, ho makes the 
Achfiron divide the border-land from 


discovming the philosopher's stone. . Sic 
Epicure Mammon, a rich knight, is hi» 
pnncipal dupe, but by no means his only 
one.—Ben Jonson, The Alchemist (1610). 

Subtle, an I^lishman settled in Paris* 
He earns a living by the follies 6f M» 
countrymen who visit the gay capital. 

Mrs. Subtle, wife of Mr. Subtle fuid a 
help-meet for him.—Foote, The £lnglish>* 
man in Paris (1763). 

Subtle Doctor (The), Duns Scotus, 
famous for his metaphysical spoculationS' 
in theology (1266-1808). 

Suburra. So-and-so is the Suburra- 
of London, the most disreputable quarter, 
being the chief haunt of the “demi¬ 
monde.” The Suburra of Rome was _a 
district “ubi mcretricum erant domi- 
cilia.” 

Senem (quod omnes rideant) adulternm 
Latroiit Subumna canoi 
Kardo perunutum. 

Horace, ^pode, v. 

Subvolvans, inhabitants of the moon, 
in everlasting strife with the Privolvans, 
The former live under ground in cavities,, 
“eight miles deep and eighty roundthe 
latter on “the up^r ground." Everysom- 
mer the under-ground lipatics come to the 
surface to attack the “grounders,” but at 
the approach of winter, slink bock again 
into their holes.—S. Butler, 27*e Blatant 
in the Moon (1754). 

Success. 

TIs not In mortals to cnmnyind eucoem. 

Blit well do more, Sempronlua, well deceive It, 
Addison. Cato, 1 .1 (ITU). 





limbo. The former realm is for the 
“ praisol^s and tlie blameless dead ; ” 
limbo is for the imbaptiacd. He places 
the Stygian Lake of “inky buo” in the 
fifth circle, tlio realm of tliose who put no 
restraint on their anger. The fire-stream 
of Phlegethon he fixes to the eighth steep, 
the “hell of burning where it snows 
fli^es of fire,” and where blasphcracra 
are confined. He places “the frozen 
river” of Cocytus in the tenth pit of 
Malebolg6, a region of thick-ribbed ice, 
the lowest depth of hell, where Judas and 
Lucifer are imprisoned. LethS, he says, 
is^uo river of hell at all, but it is tlie one 
wish if all the infemals to get to it, that 
they may drink its water and forget their 
torments; being, however, in “Furg^ 
tory,” they can never got near it .—Ihe 
JHvine Comedy (1300-^1). 

8ub(£li3f, the ^alchemist,” an artful 
quack, orho ^yre^ds to be on the eve of 


Mrs. Inchhald (1786). The scene lies in 
India, and the object of the play Is to 
represent the tyranny of the old 
and the good influence of the Britiah 
clement, represented by Haswell the 
royal physician. The main feature is an 
introduction to the dungeons, and the in¬ 
famous neglect of the prisoners, amongst 
whom is Arabella, the saltan’s beloved 
English wife, whom he has been Search¬ 
ing fo; unsuccessfully for fifteen yearn 
Haswell receives the royal signeli, and is 
entnisted with nnlimitM powcx by,the 
sultan. 

} 

Suckllat (Lon^, defendant in the 
great Pant^uelian lawsuit, kno^ h* 
“lord Busqueueo. lord Suckfist,” inwhirih 
the plaintiff and defaidant pleaded, bt 
person. After bearing the ease, the bench 
declared, “We have not understood.one 
single circumstance of the mattor on eithex 
side.” But Pantagn;el gave judginent. 
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and oa |>oih:plaintiie and defendant left 
the eoiiirt fnlly persuaded that the verdict 
was in his own favour, they were both 
highly satisfied, “a thing witnout parallel 
in the .annals of the law."—Rabelais, 
Pantagk^y ii> 11-13 (1583). 

Stte&le Fools. lago says the use of 
a Wife Is 

Xs nolcle fools, and (Aronicte nnan beer. 

Sbakotpeaie, OtAaUo, act li, k. 1 (Itill). 

Sildf^lsoliop {Benjamin)^ “ the most 
renowned barb» in all Fleet Street.” A 
thin, hi^-starved creature. 

Dame Ursula Suddlechop, the barber’s 
wife. “ She could contrive interviews for 
lovers, and relieve frail fair ones of the 
burden of a guil^ passion.” She hatl 
been a pupil of Mrs. Turner, and learnt 
of her the secret of making yellow starch, 
and two or three other prescriptions more 
lucrative still. The dame was scarcely 
40 years of age, ‘of full form and comely 
features, with a joyous, good-humoured 
expression. 

Damo Vmila hod acqualntnncaa... among the quality, 
And maintained her iutercuurse . . . partly l>y driving a 
trade In perfumea, eesoncoa, poziuidoa, lieod-genrsi friaii 
Vranuo, not to coentlon Oriigii of varloiu ilcscriptiuiis, 
chiefly for the iiiie of ladies, mid partly by other aurvices 
more or less connected nrlth the eaoterlc bnuicliea of her 
profemlon.—Sir W. SoStt. Fortumet of Xiga, riii. (time, 
James L). 

Suds (Mrs.), any washerwoman or 
laundress. 

' Suerpo Santo, called St. Elmo, 
Castor and Pollux, St. Hermes; a coma- 
stant or electric light occasionally seen on 
a Bhip’n mast before or after a storm. 

I do remenibur , . , there came upon the toppo of our 
nialne-jArUe and ttinlne-iuasto a cerialue Uttlo light. . . 
which the %»Hiluds cidi the Suerpo Semto. . . . 
light oo&tbmpd aboord our ship about tliree hourca. flying 
frofn miista to mute, and from top to tup.'-llackliiyt, 
rotn^M (issis). 

Sufilision. So that dimness of sight 
is called which precedes a cataract. 11 was 
once thought that a cataract was a tbin 
dim growing externally over the eye and 
veiling the sight? but it is now known 
that the seat of the disease is the 
cryStaUine humour (between the outer 
coat of the eye and tlie pupilla). Couch¬ 
ing'for this disease is penormed with a 
needle, whidt-'is passed through the ex¬ 
ternal boat, and driven into the crystalline 
humour. Dkop Sebexe.) 

f!® Wck « “ drop oMOne " bath quenchod tlioir orb% 

Or ^ “wSiihm" veiled. 

Aatin, Foermlilo Zoit, Ul. 2S (IflSD). 

. Suicides from Books. 

Ct^]u''8iu>xoB, thu Academic philo- 
filled himflelf after reading Plato’s 
thatho.might enjoy the happiness 
of theftetivelife so «n<^an^gly described. 


STTUiFX 

Fbauueix vox Lassbebo drowned 
herself in spleen, after reading Goethe’w 
Sorrows of Werther, 

I 

Sulin-Sifad'da. one of the two steeds 
of CiithuUin general of the Irish tribes. 
The name of the other was Dusronnal. 

Before the right side of the car Is seen the snorting 
hone; the hlgb^niuiud, broad>breasted, proud, wide- 
leaping, strong steed of the bill. I«ud and resoundirq; is 
his hoof i tho spreading of his mane above is like a stream 
of smoke on a rltlge of rocks. Bright are tlu> sides of his 
steed. Bis name u SuUn-Bifadda.-.d)sshui, Flngal, i. 

Dusronnal snorted over the bodies of betuoa Slfodda 
bathed bis hoof in blood.—Ditta 

Sulky (ifr.), executor of Mr. Warren, 
and partner in Dornton’s bank. With a 
sulky, grumpy exterior, he has a kind 
heart, and is strictly honest. When. 
Dornton is brought to tJio brink of 
ruin by bis son’s extravagance, Hulky 
comes nobly forward to the rescue. (See; 
Sn.KY.)—T. Ilolcroft, T/w Road to Aum 
(1792). 

And oh I fur monopoly. What a blest day. 

When the lank and the sUk Bh.iU, in fund combination 
(Like Sulky and Silky, that pair in the play). 

Cry out with one voice for “high tents" aiul “starva. 
tion" I 

T. Moore, Ode to tho Goddeu Ceret (1806). 

Sullen (Siiuirc), son of lady Bonnti- 
ful by her first hu.sband. He married: 
the sister of sir Charles Freeman, but 
after fourteen months their tempers and 
dispositions were found so incompatible 
that they mutually agreed to a divorce. 

He Kiys little, thinks less, nnd does noUdug at all, , 
F.iith; but he’s a matt of great estate, and vMucs iiu- 
hody.—Act L 1. 

Parson Tnilllber, sir Wilful Wilwoold, sir Francis 
Wrnnghuad, sqiitro Western, sqiilro SuUen,~oacli were 
the iioople who coinpased the laniii strength of the tory 
party for sixty years idler the llevolutlon.—tiord Macau, 
lay, I 

*** “ Panson Trullibcr,” in .Joseph 
Andrews (by Fielding); “sir Wilful 
Witwould,” in The Way of the Wot-M 
(Congreve); “sir Francis Wronghead,” 
in uhe Trovoked liuslHtnd (by (jibber) ; 
“squire Western,” in Tom Jones (by 
Fielding). 

Mrs. Sullen, sister of sir Charles Free¬ 
man, and wife of squire Sullen. They 
had been married fourteen months when 
riiey agreed mutually to a separation, for 
in no one single point was there any com¬ 
patibility bc^een them. The squire was 
snllen, iOie lady sprightly; he could not 
drink tea with her, and she could not 
drink ale with him; he hated ombre and 
pic^uet, she hated cock-fighting and 
racing; he would not dance, and she 
would not hunt. 2^. Sullen Uked Archer, 
friend of Thomas viscount Aimwell, both 
fortuDe4iunters; and squire Sullen} when 
he separated from his wif^ #aa obbgedtn 


SUL-JIALLA. 
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ihe £20,000 which ha received 
■with her as a dowry.—George Farquhar, 
The jBeaur’ Stratagem (1707;, 

SulviSCalla, dauglitcr of Conmor king 
of Ini»«Huna and his wife Clun-galo. 
Disguised as a warrior, Sul-hlaUa follows 
Oathmor to the war; hut Cathmor, walk¬ 
ing his rounds, discovers Sul-MaUa asleep, 
fafla in lo\c svith her, hut exclaims, 
“This is no time for love.’^ lie strikes 
his shield to rouse the host to battle, and 
is slain by Fingal. The sciiuel ol Sul- 
Malla is not given. 

ClimKulo camp She inlud the indid “TVheip^rt 
fliou, buim of hshtt Hiiiiten fiom the mi v\ ratk bjvr 
jroa blue ejeed bUrt Are her steps on gi ts <7 Liimuii. 
ntar the bed of roatsT Ab mcl 1 beheld her bow in 
li'e hail. Wbais art lliou, benin of li,ht>Ui>slm, 
fomora, vL (Set to inuidc. b; &br H Lishop ) 

Sultan's Horse {Th(). According 
to tradition, noUung will grow where the 
sultan’s horse Iroado. 

nj^rontlans boost tbnt on tho clod 
Whole uii(e the rultaii'e horse h is tioil 
Groub riLiUitr gist*, nor “I inii nor (in 
bujtt,/'•/loj 

Summer King. Amadeus of Spain. 

Summer of All Saints, ihe fine 
wcatlier ■which gencially occuis in Oc- 
tolifer and November; also c.ilUtl S(. 
Ajortin's Sinnmor {IML^ dc S. Haihii) 
and St. Luke's Summer. 

?ben foUmiuI tluit beautiful Reason 
Called by tho pious At tduu pe luiiit i the Minunci of All 
I, Salnta 

longfollou, J muijffine, 1 2 (lS4<t) 

All Saints’ Day, November 1; St. 
Hartin's Day, NoVember 11; St. Lukt'j 
Day, October 18. 

llxt>eil St Mill till« rummer, boll von lU}* 
bbikisiieare, 1 Jlm>y 17 «i,t 1. be S (luS!)) 

All ITallowon Summer h the same as 
■*' All Saints’ Summer.” 


murder. They both died wUhia the 
stated times* 

Montrkal x>'Ai.bamo, called “Fia 
Moriale,” knight of St. Johu of Jerossr* 
lem, and captain of the Grand Oompemy 
in the fourteenth century, when sentenced 
to death by Rienzi, summoned him to 
follow within the month. Kienisi was 
within the month killed by the fickle 
mob. 

PrTFu and John j>£ Caxiv-ajax., being 
condemned to deatii on circumstantial 
evidence alone, appealed, but without 
buccebs, to herdinand lY, of Spain, (hi 
their way to execution, they declared 
their innocence, and buinmoncd the king 
to appear befoic God within thirty days. 
Ferdinand was (piitc well on the thirtieth 
day, but was found dead in his bed next 
morning. 

Gi oiK.i. Wi-siiAUT, a Scotch reformer, 
wfib condemned to the stake by cardinal 
Deaton. While the fire was blasdng 
about him, tlic martyr exclaimed in a 
loud voice, ‘'lie vho from yon high 
pbiee bchohlcth me with such pride, shali 
be brought low, even to the ground, be¬ 
fore the trees nliidi liavc supplied uesc 
iaggots have shed thoir leavos." It wa^ 
March "vvljcn thC'C woiJs vrere uttered, 
and the cardinal died in June. 

Sun (The). The device of Edward 
111 . WHS the sun bursting through a cloud, 
lienee Edward III. is called “our hall- 
faced sun.”—hhakespeare, 2 Henry VI. 
act iv. sc. 1 (i{>92). 

Sun (City of the). Rhodes was st 
culled, because Apollo was its tutelaa 
deity. On or HehopOlis, in Egypt was 
a sun-city (Gieek, /lelws jpo/iSy “stin 
city”). 


Sbrcwcll, nil II.iaowoti summer 
^ ikibiicnrb, 1 Jlenijf W. abt i bc. S (ISP!)) 

Smnmerland, supposed to be the 
Orimea or Constantinople “ over the 
llaa^ Sea.” Ihis is given bv Thomas 
Jones of Tregaron as tiic plicc fiom 
*whicU the Britons originally emigiated. 
—^T, Jones, The Hkiorical Tr%(uh (six¬ 
teenth centurj'). 

Summerson (Either). (Sec EsriiSK 
ilAWuox.) 

Summons to Death. 

Jacqvks Molay, grand-master of the 
Knights Templars, os. he was led to the 
stake, summoned the pope (Clement Y.) 
within forty days, and the king (Philippe 
IV.) within fwty, weeks, to appear before 
4he throne of God to answer for his 


Sun Inn. Wc&tmin&tor. This sign 
was adopted because it was the bodge of 
RiiAard II. The “ sun” was the cogni¬ 
zance of the house of Vork. 

Now Is the nliitn of our dlMOonteat 
Made ^onous summer by this sutt Ot Votlc. 

ShBkrspaare, Btahard ii/. act L ae. 1 (ISBS^ 

Sun-Steods. Bront4 (“thunder^) 
and AmeihCa (“no loiterer"). Mfkvtit 


UB^ only in the westering course. 

PhoSton O* the shining (mo ") and 
Abraxas (the Greek numew for 866) 
were tho horses of Aurora ox the moniag 
sun. 

Sun on Easter Day. It was at 
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one tiinfl maiatabied that the sun danced 
on £ast^ Da^. 

Bat<AI tfiednaceamail• mix. 

No mn upon an Sakter Daj 
It half to Sbb b alght. 

John SuckUng, The OadiMiv (dlod UMl). 
Whom beauty maket the tiirighCy tun 
To dance, aa upon Batter O ly. 

John Ctovebad, Th» Oenerat JBellpa (died IdSS}. 

Sunday is the day when witches do 


penance. 

TUI oa a day (that day la oreiy prime [/Int dm/]), 
MOiea«iti,nei eront do pen>ince for tholr enme 

Speuier, /^ery ^ueen, I 11 40(1690) 

Sunflower (TAc) is so called simply 
because the dower resembles a picturo- 
aun, with its yellow petals like rays round 
its dark disc. Thomas Moore is quite m 
error when he says it turns towards the 
sun, I have had sunflowers turninp; to 
every noint of the compass, and aPUr 
narrowly watching them, have boon in 
them no tendency to turn towards the 
fiun, or to shift their direction. 

Ttie auiiflouer turnt on her gnd ivlii*ii lie v tt, 

The aaine look whuh slio turned wbin Im ni'p 
T. kloore, JfltJi t/< lotllm ii ( Ijpflpn Mi if lU tliiMP 
riidairljigVuungCliuiiiis IhU) 


Sun'itli, ono of the six Wise Men of 
the East led by the guiding stai to .le>)us. 
He had threosholy daughteio. —Klop- 
stock, The Mc’ibvih, v. (1771). 

Sumuin*B Marbled Steep, c.ipo 
Colonna, once crowned with a temple ol 
Minerva. 

Jteio marble coluuini. long by time dufoced, 

MMocovarMl, on the lofty enpe are placed, 

Thare reared by^Bir devotion to lustnin 

Id older tbnes Xntonia'ssaored faiii \templeef VinrtnJ. 

Talconer, 1 lu> i<htp>erecl, ui 0 (li <iJ). 

Sunshine of St. Eulalie' (.1 i'jl-), 

Evangeline. 

fkin i hlne of St. EuHUle waa she tailed, for that «iU the 
wnclilne 

Wbldi, M the farmera beUoved, uould load their oschardb 
With applu. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, 1 1 (1M9) 

Super Qrammai'icam, SigisiBund 
emperor of Germany (1306, 1111-1'137). 

At the council of Conatanre, held 1414, Si/Iunund u«d 
the word u&inut u a noun ot the feminine aendvr {M» 
wefomda (cUimo). A prig of aisirdlaal rurreited him. 
lulatb ^‘'Schlana,' your hlghnefi la neuter gender, 
when the kalmr tuinied on him with tueffable arorii and 
m. "1 *m king of the Komana, and what » grammar 
to mer" fEgo mm rex Sotnantu p Roiaonorum], et lufter 
«nMMMtMaiM.>.4taIyle, JEndent It the tlreaf (1863) 


Superb (JTie), GenSa is called La 
frtm its general appearance from 

the sea. 


Buperstitione about Animals. 
Ant, When ants are unusually bu&y, 
tow weather is at hand. 

■^ta never sleep.—Emerson, Mtture, iv. 
Ants lay up food for winter use.— 
Anih vt 6^- XXX, 26. 


Ants’ ^gs are an antidote to lore. 

Ass. l^e mark running down the back 
of an OSS, and cut at right angles over the 
shoulders, is the cross of Christ, impressed 
on the animal because Christ rode on an 
OSS in Ills triumpluint entry into Jeiusa.. 
lem. 

Three hairs taken from the “ cross ” of 
an ass will cure the hooping-cough, but 
the ass from which the hairs are plucked 
will die. 

The ass is deaf to music, and hence 
Apollo gave Midas the eats of an ass, 
because he iircferred the piping of Pan 
to the music of Ai>ollo\ lute. 

llARNACLB. A barnacle broken oH a 
ship turns into a Solan goose. 

Ti1.e )inir Scolrh lianiaclc nouabiork, 

IiistaiiUy a uoim, and priseiifly a gnat goow 
Maihton, 7 Ac MaKutnUat (1004) 

IHsiLisK. The basilisk can hill at a 
distance by the “ poison ”'d its glance. 

Iliarc'B not a f lani c of thbio 
But, like a bijllsk, conus a n,ji<il with death 

Ice, dlcxniuii .1 the breuf, v 1 (ISTS) 

Bk Alt. 'I lie cub of a bear is licked 
into shape and life by its d'lm. 

f I w ifclifiil Bruin furim, with plistic care 
Loch gruwi.ig lump, and biiiigi it to a bear, 

Puj/e. 7 Ac Jiiinciad, i 191 (ITSS) 

B t Kit. Wlien a beaver is hunteci, it 
bites oft tlie part "a Inch llie hunters seek, 
and then, standing upiight, .shows the 
huriltis it is useless to contiDuc the 

Sursnit.—llugenius I’hilalethcs, Brief* 
Mural Jli\tory^ bfl. 

11* F. If bees swarm on .a rotten tree, 
a death in the family will occur within 
the tvkflirmonth. 

iniie'l uri a rotten .tuk Uic boeA 
Which rrst I aaw wlirii fioo«l> Dobaon died. 

U ty. I‘aetoi tl, v (1714). ' 

Bees will neser tlinve if you quanel 
with till lu or about tlicin. 

If a member ot the family dies and the 
bees aie not put into mourmng, they will 
iorsakc their hh e. 

It is unlucky for a stray swarm of bees 
to flight on your prcmisc-s. 

Bkkilk. Beetles ore both deaf and 
blind. 

Cat. When cals wash tlicir ears more 
than usual, rain is at hand. 

When the cat washie her tee o over her eve, wee thiO 
have gteat tliore of rwie —Melton, detrelegaettr, 46. 

The sneezing of a cat indicates good 
luck to a bride. 


Ckvstlna nuptnxie lux est proqieitliiia Fiioneae s 
?Qla 141a bonum oternult emeu amor 

Keueben. Ortpunlla, 413, 

If a cat sneezes thrice, a cold will nm 
throngh the family. 

Satan's favourite fonir is that of A 
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black cat, and hence is it the familiar of 
\7it<dics. 

A cat has Aine lives. 

TybtM. W)ist wouldst thou liAtd with me 7 
J/er. Goodkin^of cate, nothin,; but one of ;our nine 
U\M —Bhaktepewe, Ratneg and Juliet, act lit, K 1 

{me). 

ChameIiEONS live on air only. 

1 saw hun eat the air for food 

Iloyd, Tha Chameleon 

Cow. If a milkmaid neglects to wash 
her hands after milking, her coiss will 
go dry. 

Curst cows have curt horns. Cuist 
means “angry, fierfc.” 

God eendt a cunt cow <(hoit Iinrii<i—bUikesiMiiins, 
Jti uah Alio aiota Jtothing, act Ij. sl 1 iJtiOO}. 

Cricket. Crickets bring good luck 
to a house. To kill cricket', is unlucky. 
If crickets forsake a hoiiso, a death m 
the family y, ill noon follow. 

U M a klgne of death to some In a hoii<iO, If the cilrkota 
oil a sudden fonuke the (himncy.-Melton, Atti glome, 
tor, 4B. 

rRocoi)ir,i.s moan and sigh, like per- 
BOt'S in distress, to allure tr,u ellers and 
make them their piey. 

Ar the montnfnl croco<ine 
With aoirow giiiure reiciitinK p uitngprg 
bliakusptitre, si Uenty I / act ill "c 1 (IISI) 

Crocodiles weep over the jirey which 
they devour. 

Ihb crocodile nlll weep over a m lu'i hr ul ahen hn fit] 
li till dcvuuiid Uiu body, itid Ibrnhr will c it up the head 
ti o —llulIulbV, JiHgUeh RipotsUor (Ibiti). 

Paul Lucas tells us that the humming¬ 
bird and lapwing enter loarlcbsly the 
t u)Codile‘s mouth, and the creature ne\er 
injures them, bec.iut.e they pick its teeth, 
-r Voyage jxit cn 1714. 

Croiv. If a crow croaks an odd num¬ 
ber of times, look out for foul weather; 
ir an even number, it mil be hue. 

{ 'll* nt^Rriciouj]n&tun III the momm; whetlur tlio 
CIO. Lilith rvrii or odd, .iiid b/ that token pitcn,;o the 
wr 111 LI —Ur Hall, thuxtetvie of i ertuie anti ) <cM, 87. 

If a crow dies over a house and croaks 
thrice, it is a bad omen.—llamesey, 
j:iiimthui()jw, 271 (1(568). 

if a crow ilutUrs about a nindow and 
caws, it forebodes a death. 

Nlglit rrowes scrcerh nlond, 

Iflntterlnft 'bout caRonicnU of dcpartiiii( aoulri. 

Marstou, Antoiiio and Jfenida, IL (l^). 

S(«T 0 flil ctovs fluttered about the head of Cicero on the 
day ha wm murdrred h> Popdio« LnnM , .. one of them 
•von jnada ita way Into hw chamber, and puUed away the 
bedc^ea.—Maouila}, ttiuoty of at, KMa, 17& 

If crows flock together early in the 
morning, and gape at the sun, the w eathcr 
will be hot mad dry; <iRnt if they stalk 
At nig htfall into water, and croak, rain 
is at kuid.-'^WiUsford, Nature*$ Skrets, 

m. 


When crows [ ? rooks] forsake a wood 
in a flock, it forebodes a famine.'— 

Tnent to the Athenian Oracle^ 476. 

Death-watch. The clicking or tap¬ 
ping of the beetle called a death-watch is 
an omen of death to some one in the 
house. 

Chamber maids christen this worm a " Death-watch.'' 
Because, like a watch, it always ones "click," 

Then woe be to those In the house that are Rwh, 

For sure as agun tb^ will give up the ghost. . . 

But a keltlo of sealdlug hot water Injected 
Infallibly cures the Umber ufected; 

The omen is broken, the danger Is over. 

The maggot will die, and the sick will recover. . 

Swift, iroed on/wseet (17e5}. 

Doo. If dogs howl by night near a 
house, it presages the death of a sick 
inmate. 

If dugga howle In the night neer an hou<ie where some¬ 
body h sick,’tis a sigi.e of death.—Dr.N, Home, Domamo- 
lojte, SO 

When dogs wallow in the dust, expect 
foul weather: “Cania in pulvere volu- 
tans . . .” 

Pivsi 1 1 ventorum, se volvlt odora cniium vis, 
Niimiiut difflaturpiilveriR insUr homo 

UuboilKeacheii, I'repundta, Slk 

EciiTNus. An cchTnus, fastening itself 
on a ship's keel, will arrest its motion 
like an anchor.—Pliny, Natural Iltatoryy 
XXMl. 1. t 

The tentli egg is always the 

largest. 

Doiuin'ini oia diiuiitur, quw ovum doclmuin mnjos 
nniicliur — Kc'tiis. 

Ei.h'hant. Elephants celebrate re¬ 
ligious rites.—Pliny, Natural Hthtory^ 
vui. 1. 

Elephants have no knees.—Eugenius 
Philalethes, Brief Natural History, 89. 

Tlie elcpiktnt hath joints, but none for eourtagy; bis 
legs are tor iiecmAlty, not for flexure.—Shakespeare, 
froilut and OrtuUbt, act ilL su 3 (URMi). 

I'tsh. If you count the number of 
lish you have caught, you will catch no 
more that day. 

Froo. To meet a frog is Incky, in¬ 
dicating that the person is about to receive 
money. 

Some nun haddelevyrtomeleatktimon the way than 
a knight ... for than they say and Teve that they shat 
have guide.—Zhvss and Rmper (flrst precepte, shn,, 
1483). 

When frogs croak more than usual, it 
is a sign of bad weather. 

Guinea-pig. A guinea-^ has no 
cars. 1 

llAXiDOCK. The black spot, on ea^ 
side of a haddock, near the gills, is the 
impression of St. Peter’s Anger teid 
thumb, when be took the tribuM money 
from the fish’s mouth. 

The haddock has spots on eMher side, witbS ate ^ 
maitatf St. Fetwliflngmwhen heoAdimd^lllb flw 
the trtlMite.—HeteOtiAlMahvHes, efa, 07 
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Hath. If a dog bltes yon, any evil 
consequence may be prevented by 
applying three of the dog^a hairs to the 
wound. 

XHke Uia hair. It it well wrlttni. 

Of the dog fay which you’re bitten; 

Work off one wine by hu brother. 

And one labour by another. 

Atheneiu (awnbed to dihtoiili in£(). 

•Hars. It is unlucky i£ a hare runs 
across a rood in front of a traveller. Tbo 
Roman augurs considered this an ill 
omen. 

tf au hare crose their way, they suspect tlic} sfa ill lx> 
rob'd or come to some muciuuice --it.unosey, j’lmmlKo- 
ioffta, sn (1608). 

It was believed at one time that hares 
changed their sex every year. 

IIbhoeuog. Hedgehogs foresee a 
coming storm.—Bodciihani, Gardni of flu' 
Musas, 153 (1600). 

Hedgehogs fasten on the dugs of ecwo, 
and drain olt the milk. 

HonsE. If a person sutferiug from 
hooping’^ough asks advice ol a man 
riding on a piebald horsej Uic inaladv 
will be cured by doing ivhat tlie man tolls 
him to do. 

JaojlaIi. The jackal is the lion’s pro¬ 
vider. It hunts with the lion, and pro¬ 
vides it witlirfood by starting prey as 
dogs start game. 

l^AUY-nuG. It is unlucky to kill a 
lady-bug. 

Ltun. The lion will not injure a ro} al 
prince. 

Fotch the Numldlan lion I broiudit over ; 

U .he bo vpninR from rojal blood, tlm lion 

Will do hw rovereure, else he wilt tear bi r. 

Bewmont and FIctdiar, 7 Ac Mad iMver (ISlT) 

Urn lion wlU not touch the true prince.—bh)diupt.iie, 
J Smry ly, act il. w. 4 (IbUS). 

The lion hates the game-cock, and is 
jealous of it. Some say because the cock 
wears a crown (its crest), and otlicro 
because it comes into the royal presence 
‘‘booted and spurred." 

The fleiniM: lion tremble, at the crowtaR 'oi a cock — 
Kluy, ifaturof muory, wU. la 

According to legend, the lion’s whelp 
Is bom dead, and remains bo for three 
day^ when the father breathes on it, 
■nd It receives life. 

Lizamo. 'Ihe lizard is man's special 
enemy, but warns him of the approach 
of a sexpeat. 

MAOPisf To see one magpie is un¬ 
lucky ; to see two denotes mt rriment or 
« marriage; to see three, a successful 
journey* fentr, good news; five, com- 
pany.'^tose. 

Another -supexstiiion is: “ One for 
W*»ow j two for mirth; three, a wedding; 

four, a death." 


Ona^i wrrow, twVa ulrtb. 

Thrw'v » woddlug, four'* a birth, 

Firo’a a ehctatnilna dx’* a dearai, 

Soven'B heavan, eight b hail. 

And nine’s the deni hlj^ane^’. 

Old Bootok Shymt, 

In Lancashire, two magpies flying to« 
gethor is thought unlucky. 

I have hoard iqy grouny Bay, hoode os leef o seen two 
owd barrios ns two pinots imagpi€$\,—Tlm Bobbin. 
l/inca»htre Dtateet, 31 (1773). 

When the magpie chatters, it denotos 
that you will see strangers. 

Max. a person weighs more fasting 
than after a good meal. 

Tho Jews maintained that man has 
throe natures—body, soul, aud spiiit. 
DiogSnCs Laertius calls ihe tlireo natures 
body, phrOu, and tliumos; and tlie 
Romans called them manes, anima, and 
umbra. 

There is a nation of pygmies. 

I'he Patagooiaiia are of gigantic sta¬ 
ture. 

There are men with tails, as tlie (Ihi- 
lanoP, a race of men “beyond the Sen- 
naar; ’’ the Niam-niams of Africa, tlie 
Narca tribes, ceilain others south of 
Uurrar, in Abyssinia, and tho natives in 
the south of Formu.sa. 

Mabtix. It is unlucky to kill a martin. 

MoiiK. Moles are blind. Hence tlie 
cumiiion expression, “ Blind as a mole.’’ 

I'rAj > 011 , trriil soflly, Ui il tlie blind mole may not 

Jit II .1 fM>li.llI 

blioko peore. 7 A- IrvipeU, ai f iv. ms. 1 (1608), 

Muox-CAnr, the offspring of a womans 
engendered solely by the power of the 
moon.—Pliny, JSaiural Ihsfort), x. 01. 

Mouse. To eat food which a moub<‘ 
has nibbled will give a sore throat. 

It is a had omen if a moustf gnaws tlie 
clothes wliich a person is wearing.— 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 211 
( 1621 ). 

A fried mou.'<c is a specific for small¬ 
pox. 

OsTRicir. An ostrich can digest iron. 

stspAsn. 1 could eat the very bUts for anger. 

Sno'vat. A sign of )Oiir good dtgntton; you have 
an ostrich stoniach —B. Jonson, Mttry Man in Jia 
ifumour. 111. 1 (IMS). 

Ill moke thee tat iron like an ostilrb, and swallow 
my sword.—bluikn>iiean, 2 Jfenrg VI, act iv. sc. 19 

(WWl). 

Owiv. If owls screech with a hoai^o 
and dismal voice, it bodes impending 
calamity. (See Owl, p. 718.) 

Ibe oidd that of deth the bodd bringetli. 

Cboucer, datmMy tif MauMt (1338). 

Pelican. A pelican feeds its young 
brood with its 

The peUcui turnoth her beak Against her brest. 
tberewUfa plerMUi It tlU the bl^ gush out. wfaor^th 
•he nourlneth her louiig.—rhUeMlua <BHe^ 
JMurai Bktory, S3, * 
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wiU in do0 time xestime his proper form 
and rule over hia people gloriously. 

The raven was white till it turned tell¬ 
tale, and informed Apollo of the faith¬ 
lessness of Corflnis. Apollo shot the 
nymph, for her inddelity, but changed 
the pTuma^ra of the raven into inky 
blaekness lor his officious prating.— 
O^d, MettmorphoscS) ii. 

He bliicked the ravT>n o’er. 

And bid him pmte m Itis whirs pliuuM no more 
Adillaon’a IramJaUon of Owl U 

If lAvens ^po against the sun, heat 
will follow; but if they busy tbcmselvos 
in preening or washing, there will be 
rain. 

Rrsi'or A flsh called the icinoia can 
arrcbt a ship in full sail. 

A llUle Ssh th U men r ill reinui'i, 

Wliu h (Hopped her course . 

Hut W Ind uor tide coul 1 ninii h( r 

SjJiii!>i 1, .S iiinWi (IaII). 

Robin:. The red of a lobiu’-i hTPiist is 
produced by the blood of While 

the “Man of sorrows” was on His ivay to 
Calvary, a robin plucked a thorn truin 
His temples, and a drop of *liloo(l, falling 
on the bird, turned its bosom reil. 

hnother legend is that the robin used 
to carry dew to refresh sinners parched 
in hell, and the scorching heat of die 
dames turned its fcatliers red. 

• He brings lool dev iu hli litili bill. 

And leta It flU on the loiil of .lu , 

You (411 ’Wi the nuuk on hi& ii 1 In iu>t ibU, 
or fim tlut MOicti us he fli ips it ui 

J it IViiiiliti, ih’fiulin 

If a robin finds a dead body iiubiiiKd, 
»t will cover the face at least, if not the 
whole body.—Urey, On HhaK<’spL>irc, ii. 
226. 

The robtne <!o red, now thew b tbi s vs* desd, 

Kipo <drrtvbciry leait. doth oior Ukiii snsi I 
Jialrn tnt^ iitud 

It is unlucky either to keep or to kill 
a robin. J. II. Pott sajs, jf any one 
attempts to detain a rolmi uhich Las 
sought hospitality, let him “fear some 
new calamity .”—jPoans (1780). 

SAt.AUANi>ER. 'rhe salamander lives 
in the dre. 

Should u botne Are be kept up without extme- 
UoB for more tiuin Mven jean, there t. iiodoubt but tli«t 
u MOamaador mil be geneiuted In the duden —J. P. 
dndrewi, Atieedotei, ote., SdS. 

The salamander seeks the hottest fire 
to breed in, but soon Quenches it by the 
extreme coldness of its body.—Pliny, 
Jfaturai History, x, 67 ; xxix. 4. 

Food iouidied by a salamander is 
polsoaoaa.—Ditto, xxix. 23. 

Saliva. The human saliva is a cure 
for blindness.—Ditto, xxviii. 7. 

Ha man spits on a serpent, it will die. 
“Ditto, 


The human saliva is a charm againtk 
fascination and witchcraft. 

Yhrico on my breoet I apit. to guard me ufe 
Fiom fitfUnaUng (diiwma 

Thooert^OB, 

To imbewltrh the bewitched, y-iu mu^t eplt ln*o the 
Otoe ot your light Coot.—tsi^t, Z(l«o<>«ria of irt(o4cr<i/# 

asw). 

Spitting for luck is a most common 
superstition. 

Yletiwomim genoTTlIy aplt upon tbiir lmn>eL—Grun 

A blaeksmith who has ro shoe a stub¬ 
born horse, opits m his hand lo drive oil' 
the “ evil siurit.” 

The swarty <.mllh spitx in lily bin Kthome fist 

Browne, OntinnKi* l’<Morolt, 1 

Tf a pugilist Spits in hii }i uid, bis blov s 
will be mojo telling.—I’hny, Hatui it 
History, x>.\iii, 7. 

SciHtPiov. Scorpionsstmg themselvts. 

Scorpion-i lisve an oil which is a 
remedy for tlieir slings. 

'Hy true the cort mn * ■> P. ^ dd 
To cur* tl ( noii>i ly tin* iiinoismailc 

S JtiiUti, Uuilibitu,iU :!(l(r/s) 

SpiiiKB. ft is unlucky to kill a raonev- 
spinner. 

Sniill ipldtrs, nllcd “mnney yj Inncin," piiignrt'.ti iie 
goo I lurk, If they ire mil d(itri>,cd < r rriii> ved tiuin ihe 
IHi (.11 on whom liny dtt nh thinivUvci - P.uk. 

Tile bite of a sender is \enonious, 

No spider will spm its web on an III.*.!! 
oak. 

Spiders will m vt-r set their webs on a 
cedar roof.- (\iii"lioy, //(//</? 8k'l). 

Spiders inditMfe when* golcl lo to bb 
found. (See bl'lULUS I\ul(<ATU[tS OV 
(loi.T).) 

'Ihiie fire no spidcisin Ireland, because 
St. Patrick cleared the I'-land of all 
veiniin. / 

hpidus envenoTu whitf*vtr they touch. 

There tnuy be In the > up 
K y| (dor *tei)itd, 'lud uiie may diiuk, depart. 

And jbt pyrtaSa no i vll 
bhakespi’uo, irtntirt/ufe. actil m> 1(1S01I. 

A spider enclosed in a quilt and hung 
round the neck will cure the ague.— 
Mrs. Dclany, A Letter duied Marck 1, 
1743. 

I . . . hung three ypidors about my noek, and they 
drove my ague iway.—ISluy Aidusole Itxars (April U. 

A Spider worn in a nntshcll round the 
neck IS a cure for fever. 

Cured by the ynsutng a ipider bung round one'a neck Ing 
autehelL 

Longfellow, Akatigeffne, U. (1S40). 

Spiders bpin only on dark days. 

Hie aubtle iipider never yplnt 
But i» dirk day> ble tUmy gbM, 

(Tmlo', On a /(etKooformUt, fr. 

Spiders havg % natural antipathy lo 
toads. ' • 
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Stag. Stags draw, by their breath, eer- 
pcnts from their holes, and then trample 
them to death. (Hence the stac; has 
been used to symbolize Christ.)—Pliny, 
Natural History, viii. 50. 

Stouk. It IS nnhicky to kill a stork. 
According to Swedish legend, a stork 
duttered roond the cross of the crucified 
Redeemer, crying, StyrKel styrke! 
(“ Strengthen ye ! strengthen ye! ”), and 
vras hence called the styrk or storA, but 
«ver after lost its voice. 

SwiM,TX>w. According to Scandi¬ 
navian legend, this bird hovered over 
the cross of Christ, crjdng, Svale I smle ! 
(“ CJicer up! cheer up! and hence it 
received the name of smle or swallow, 
“ Ihe bird of consolation.” 

If a swallow builds on a house, it 
brings good luck. 

The swallow is said to bring home from 
the sea-shore a stone* whicli gives sight to 
her fledglings. 

f)eoklii|c with ejjjer cjroK th'itwondroui iitono nliirh tlia 
twaUuw 

SrtnRB ftniii the shore of the sra, to restore the sight of 
itii fledglings. 

longfUlow, J vnnge'tne, 1. 1 (184'l) 

To kill a SAvaJlow is unlucky. 

When swallows fly high, Uie weather 
will be line. 

Wht II swallows fleet soar high and sport in iir, 

Ur told us Unit the nrlkln would be i Iciir. 

'Gay, PattoraJ, 1. (1711). 

SwAX. ITie swan retires from obscr- 
rration when about to die, and sings most 
znclodiously. 

Swans, a Iiltlo before their death, sing moit <rwroll) — 
PUny, Jfntural JlMorn, x, in. 

Tbo wanne rannot hatch without a cracke of thunder. 
—1.0id Mortbainiiton, IJi/tvare, ite. (ISbt). 

TAtt.vxTTliA. I'ho tarantula is poi¬ 
sonous. 

'Ihe mu«ic of a tarantula will euro its 
venomous bite. 

Toad. Toads spit poison, but they 
oorry in their head an antidote thereto. 
... the toad ugly and vrnoinous, 

Wears yot a preiioua loael in it** hcwl 
Shakespeare, A* 1 ou JiKe It, Mt 11 ic 1 (ICOO). 

In the dog days, toads never open 
their mouths. 

Toads are never found in Ireland, be¬ 
cause St. Patrick cleared the island of all 
Venn in. 

Unicorx. Unicorns can be caught 
01 ^ by placing a virgin in their haunts. 

‘Hi© bom of a unicorn dipped into a 
liquor will show if it contains poison. 

vtPBK. Young vipers destroy ^eir 
mothers when they coiu^to birth. 

WK ASkTi. To meet a weasel is unlucky. 
—(^ongreve, Zovp for Hfiw. 

You never tatch a weasel asleep. 


WOX.F. If a wolf sees a man bdoie 
the man sees the be will be struck 
dumb. 

Men are sometimes dumged into 
wolves.—Pliny, Natural History, 

Wrbx. If any one kills a wren, he 
will break a bone before the year is out. 

M 1 SCEIXAXBOTJ 8 . No animal dies near 
the sea, except at the ebbing of the tide. 
—^Aristotle. 

’A portod even Just between twdve and one, e’en at the 
timimg o' tlie tide.—Sliokeepeare, Btnrif K. act S. sc A 
(KUdolTB death. ISW). 

Superstitions about P*reoious 
Stones. 

It. B. moans Babbl Benanl (fnnrtroQth centutli; & 
modiiB Streeter, Prc< tmu titonet (IST?). 

Agate quenches thirst, and, if held 
in the moutti, allays fever. —U. IJ. 

It is supposed, at least in fable, to 
render the wearer invisible, and also to 
turn the sword of foes against themselves, 

'I'he agate is an emblem of health and 
long lilc, and is dedicated to June. In 
the Zodiac it stands for Scorpio. 

Amblk is a cure for sore throats and 
all glandular swellings.—R. B. 

It is said to bo a concretion of birds’ 
tears.—Chambers. ^ 

Around thee duUl glisten the lordlest amber 
That ever the sorruwing ^ea-blrd bath wept. 

T Muore, JmUii ffookft {■’Fire-Wotsluppers,'’ JSl^}. 

The birds which wept amber were the 
sihters of Meleager, called Meleogrldds, 
who never ceased weeping for their 
brother’s death.—Pliny, Natural History, 
xxxvii. 2, 11. 

AMBTUYsr banishes the desire of 
drink, .and promotes chastity.—K. B. 

'Ihe Creeks thought that it counteracted 
the effects of wmc. 

The amethyst is an emblem of humility 
and sobriety. It is dedicated to February 
and Venus. In the Zodiac it stands for 
Sagittarius, in metallurgy for cfmper, in 
Chri.>4tian m it is given to St. MAmew, 
and in the Roman Catholic Church, it is set 
in the pastoral ring of bishops, whence it 
is called the “ prelate’s gem,” or pkrre 
d^rigw, 

CAr’s-BYB, considered by the Cingalese 
as a charm against witchcraft, and to'be 
the abode of some genii.—S., 168. 

CoRAG, a talisman against enchant- 
incnts, witchcraft, ihnnder, and oth(^ 
perils of flood and field. It was pom* 
secrated to Jupiter and Phmbos.'—S.* 
233 . 

Rod coral worn about the ^son is ^ 
certain cure for indigestion.—^R. B,' 

Cbystai. induces visions, promotes 
sleep, and ensures good dreams.— B. B. 


SUHPACB. 
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It is 6«6ic«tcd to the moon, and in 
metallnrg^ stands for silver. 

DzAafOiro 2 >roduces somnambulism, and 
l^romotet spiritual ecstasy.—K. B. 

Tbs diamond is an emblem of mno> 
cence, and is dedicated to April and the 
mm. In the Zodiac it stands for Virgo, 
in metallurgy for gold, in Christian art 
mvulnerable &ith. 

EmbsraLd promotes friendship and 
constancy of mind.—R. B. 

If a serpent fixes its eyes on an 
<>meiald, it becomes blind.—Ahmed ben 
Abdalazit, Treatise on Jetm,ls, 

The emerald is an emblem of success 
in love, imd is dedicated to May. In the 
Zodiac it signifies Cancer. It is dedicated 
to Mars, in metallurgy it means iron, and 
m Christian art is given to 8t. John. 

Q AniTET preserves health and joy.—R. B. 

The garnet is an emblem of constancy, 
.and, like the jacinth, is dedicated to 
Janu^. 

This was the carbuncle of the ancienfs, 
which they said gave out light ip the dark. 

Loadstone produces somnambulism. 

—R. B. 


It is dedicated to Mercury, and in 
metallurgy means quicksilver. 

Moonstone hft the virtue of making 
trees fruittnl, and of curing epilepsy.— 
Dioscerldfis. 

It cont^s in it an image of the moon, 
representing its increase and decrease 
every month.—Andreas Baccius. 

Ontx contmns in it an imprisoned 
devi^, which wakes at sunset and causes 


comr to the wearer, disturbing sice 
with ugly dreams.—R. B. 

Cupid, with the sharp point of hi 
arrows, cut the nails of Venus durin 
sleep, and the parings, falling into th 
Indus, sank to the bottom and tume 
into onyxes.—S., 212. 

In the Zodiac it stands for Aquarius 
some say it is the emblem of Auj^st an 
comugal love; in ChiistiBn art it sya 
houses Btncerify. 

Ofaii is fiam to love, and sows discoi 
the giver and receiver.—^R. B. 

Cliven 08 an engagement token, it i 
MMtobringmiuck: 

The opal 18 an emblem of hope, and i 
fisdwated to Ootoher. 

. The Burmese believe that rnhii 
toit. They say a ruby in ii 
wwe state is eolonrless, ana, as it matoie 
^eoges first to yellow, then to greei 
S®? Wue, smd lasUy to a brilliant ret 
jw n ij^yat state of perfection and rip< 
M2. 


The ruby signifies Aries in the Zodiacal 
signs; but some give it to December, and 
make it the emblem of brilliant success. 

Sapfuibb produces somnambulism, 
and impels the wearer to all good works. 
—R. B. 

In the Zodiac it signifies Leo, and in 
Christian art is dedicated to St, Andteo. 
emblematic of his heavenly faith and 
good hope. Some give this gem to April, 

Tofae is favourable to hemorrhages, 
im^rts strength, and promotes digestion. 

Lot anvioiu regonlilent U toimre comnw utde iHiiitm 
I<^|tll«|ide et U m&bxncoUo —BouUtet, Mot. t/ntv. dn 
Domnois, etc, (1S6DL 

Tbe topaz is an emblem of fidelity, and 
is dedicated to November. In the Zodiac 
it signifies Taurus, and in Christian art is 
given to St. James the Less. 

Titkquoisb, given by loving bonds, 
carnes with it happiness and gooa fortune. 
Its colour always pales when the well¬ 
being of the giver is in peril.—S., 170. 

The turquoise is an emblem of pros¬ 
perity, and is dedioalcd to December. 
It is dedicated to Saturn, and stands for 
lesul in metallurgy. 

A bouquet composed of diamonds, 
loadstones, and sapphires combined, ren¬ 
ders a person almost invinciblo and 
wholly irresistible.—R. B. 

All precious stones are purified by 
bonoy. 

All kfmb of predouH atonea cast Into lionijr b«eomi« 
mure brilliant Uicrebr, enth ncconlins to iti colour, ami 
all pcrwiw become moio aireptable when tber Join de¬ 
votion to their graers lloiuihold ear«« are aweeteiuil 
theie^. love iv more loving, and bumneie becomei more 
pleaMnt—S. traueb d« B^lii, The Detout Mfe, 111. Is 
( 1708 ). 

Supporters in Heraldry repre¬ 
sent the pages who supported the banner. 
These pages, before the Tudor ^liod, 
were dressed in iiiiitation of the beasts, 
etc., which typified the bearings or cog¬ 
nizances of weir masters. 

Sura, any one ethical revelation; thus 
each chapter of the Koran is a Sura. 

Hniocrltes ore apprebennva iMt a Sara ibooUt b« 
revwed rMpooUng them, to declare unto them that 
vbiob If In ibelr bearti.—SI Aordn, ix. 

Surfa/Ce {S^ Oliver)^ the rich uncle 
of Joseph and Charles Surface. He ap¬ 
pears under the assumed name iA Pre¬ 
mium Stanley. 

Charles mrfaoet a reformed scap^ 
grace, and tiie accepted lover of Maria 
we nch ward of sir Peter Teazle. In 
Charles, the evU of his character was all 
on the surface. • 

WiUain Smith tim-VW], itoportrairsiw n 

■ mnnortlMtmKliOoror teatlSWrMIVbndpntciitlaw 

$ <2 
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Sttttoa. {Sir Wiitiam)t uncle of Hoio 
Sttttou the City maiden.—Si Knowles, 
Woman’s Wt£, «to. (1838). 

SCLWatroW {Alexander)y a Russian 
gsxmxsiy noted for his slaughter of the 
Roles in the suburbs of Warsaw in 17!i>4, 
and the s^l more shameful butchery of 
them on the bridge of Prague. After 
having mhssocred 30,000 in cold blood, 
Suwarrow went to return thanks to God 
‘‘for giving him the viclory.” Camp¬ 
bell, in his Pleasures of Jlope, i., refers 
to this butchery; and lord Uyion, in Don 
Jmn. vii., 8, 55, to the Turkish expedi¬ 
tion (1786-1792). 

A town which did n faraom aleice endure , . . 

Uy Bunuoif or Suwarrow. 

Ibron, Mon Juan, viJ. 6 (1824). 


1_ SWANK. _ 

Knstaehtiu ventt ad PuIHon td domain doelnn mui 
luor ent iniUtit ijio vocabatur ” Mite* CyBnL”—Itaim* 
hotg. Ae ChtoaUor ow Oygne. 

Swan (ITa .Sfantuan), Virgil, bom at 
Mantua (n.c. 70-19). 

Swan {The Order of the). This order 
was instituted by Frederick IT. of Bran¬ 
denburg, in commemoration of tho 
mythical “ Knight of the Swan ” (1413). 

Swan Alley, London. So called 
from tho Beauchamps, who at one timo 
lived riicrc, and whoso cogni/ance is a 
swan. 

Swan-Tower of Cleves. So called 
because the house of Cleves profchsod to 
be descended from the “Knight of the 
Swan ” (y.t).). 


Susanne, tlie wife of Chalomcl the 
ciliemist and druggist.—J. R. Ware, 
Peterman's Predicament. 

Swallow Stone. Tlie swallow is 
said to bring home from the sea-shore a 
stone which gives bight to her l^cdglings. 

Oit tn tha bami aey climbed to the populous ae»U on 

the niften, 

Beeldng with oeeer eyei that wondrous stone which the 

sinaoir 

dM»e of the sea, to restore ae sight of ite 
LonilftUow. JBranpeiine, 1.1 (1840). 

Swallow's IT'est, the highest of the 
four castles of the German family called 
Landschaden, built on a pointed ruck 
almost inaccessible. The founder was a 
noted robber-knight. (See “Swallow,” 
p. 966.) 

Bwaxu FionnuSla, daughter of Lir, 
was transformed into a swan, and con¬ 
demned to wander for many hundred 
years over the Ukes and rivers of Ire- 
wd, till tibe introduction of Christianity 
into tiiat island. 

T. Moore has a poem on this subject in 
Ills Irish Melodies, entitled “ The Song of 
Fionm^” (1814). 

Sum (2%d), called tlie bird of Apollo 
or Orphena (2 sy/,). (See “Swan,” 
p. 960.) 

Swan (The hnsght of the), Helias king 
^ Lylefovte. son ox king Oriant and 
Beetnce. Tms Beatrice had eight chil- 
'dreh at a birth, one of which was a 
ilooghter, lbs mother-in-law (Mata- 
■wni^ stole these children, and changed 
Hi of them, escepi Bellas, into swans. 
Bidiea i^kens all his life in ijnest of his 
and brtahwrs, that be mmht di»- 
MtdMii them and restore them to their 
toinaiit..^^<an&s.-<-Thoms, JEhrfo Mnglisk 
fii. (1858). 

Ni 


Swan of Avon {The Sweet). Shake- 
spi'.aic was so called by Ben Junson 
(15«1-1G1G). 

Swan of Cambray, Fdnclon arch-i 
bishop of Cambray (1651-1715). 

Swan of Lichfield, Miss Anna 
Seward, poetess (1747-1809). 

Swan of Padua, count Francesco 
Algarotti (1712-1764). 

Swan of the Meander, ITomcr, a 
native of Asia Minor, wbero the Meander 
flows (fl. B.C. 950). 

Swan of tho Tliames, John 
Taylor, “ watcr-po<*t ” (loH0-lG54). 

Taylor, thpli Chnon, lmi<U an car, 

OiKu bwan ot'J h.unc<i. tliii now hii MiigM nn mere. 

Popo, fho Manrtait, ill. U) (17^). 

Swans and Thunder. It is said 
that swans cannot batcii withou| a crack 
of thunder. Without doubt, fiiunder is 
not unfrequent about the time of the year 
when swans hatch their young. 

Swane (I syl.) or SwegexK sur- 
named “Fork-Beard,” king of me Daneb, 
joins AlaS or Olaf f^Tryggvesson] in an 
invasion of Englani, was acknowledged 
king, mid kept his court at Gainsbttiv. 
Ue commanded the monks of St. 
Edmund’s Bury to furnish him a largo 
sum of money, and as it was not forth¬ 
coming, went on horseback at the head of 
his host to destroy tlie minster, when ha 
was stabbed to death by an nnknown 
hand. The legend is tJm the mnrdered 
St. Edmund rose from his grave and 
smote him. 

^ DtiMt btnM hm wdn. ., 

Wttb (how dbnntMWd AlaSTUtterM, 

la laMniillasthuir Swam, t. Iw(aa 

ITto Ml IMW* kalto in StnmluatMtte 

DttfWia, aMH M fc. 
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Swanston, a smuggler.—Sir W. 
Scott, JiedgauntUt (time, George III.). 

Swaran, king of Lochliu ( Denmark), 
son and successor of Stamo. lie invnded 
Ireland in the reign of Cormac If. (a 
minor), and defeated Cuthullin general of 
the Irish forces. When Fingal arrived, the 
tide of battle was reversed, and Swaian 
surrendered. Fingal, out of love to Agan- 
decca (Swaran’s sister), who once saved his 
life, dismissed the van<^aished king with 
honour, after having invited him to a feast, 
ijwaran is represented as fierce, proud, 
and high-spirited; but Fingal as calm, 
moderate, and generous.—Ossian, Ftngal. 

Swaslx-Buokler (A), a riotous, 
quarrelsome person. Nash savs to Gabriel 
Harvey; ^^Turpe senex miles, ’Us time 
for such on olde fool to leave playing the 
swash-buckler" (ld98). 

Swedenborgians (calling them¬ 
selves the Nkw Jerusalem Cuukch) 
are believers in the doctrines taught in 
the theological writings of Kmnnuel 
•Swedenborg (1688-1772). The principal 
points are that Jesus Christ is the only 
God and contains a Trinity of attributes; 
salvation is attained by obedience to the 
Ixird’s commandments; the sacred scrip¬ 
ture has a soul or spiritual sense, which 
exists %mong the angels, and this has 
now been revealed; “there is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body," and 
man continues to live on without inter¬ 
ruption in the spiritual world when ho 
drops his material body at death. 

SwedishNightingale ( The), Jenny 
Lind, the public singer. She married Mr. 
Goldschmidt, and retired (1821- ). 

Swee'dlepipe (Paul), known as 
“Poll," barber and bird-fancier; Mrs. 
Gamp’s landlord. He is a little man, 
wiUi a shrill voice but a kind heart, in 
appearance “ not unlike the birds he was 
bo fond of." Mr. Sweedlepipe entertains 
a profound admiration of JBailey; senior, 
whom ho considers to be a cyclonsedia 
“of all the stable-knowledge of the time." 
—C. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewxt (1844). 

Sweepoleaxi (^Siundcrs), aking’smes- 
senger at l^ockwiunock Castle.—Sir W. 
8cc^ The Antiquary (time, George III.). 

Bweet Sinmr of Israel (The), 
David, who wrote several of the psalms. 

Sweet Singer of the Temple. 
George Herbert, aut]u>r of a poem called 
The Tmpte (1693-1^8). 

8weno»^n of the kifig of Denmark. 


IVhile bringing succours to Godfrey, he 
was attacked lu the night by Solymanv 
at the head of an army of Arabs, and 
himself with all his followers were left 
dead before they reached the emsaders. 
Sweno was buried in a marble sepul^^ro, 
which appeared miraculously on tho field 
of battle, expressly for his interment (hk. 
viii.).—^Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Sweno, Ds&l regto flUiu, com mille qulngeatls e4altnmi 
Grace liulKnUlR. tnvnimlwo ed Conttautinopolein B^bolo 
Inter^ttooblua ad nllqiioi Latlaoe Iter tedebBt; lu. 
HolU Turconnn ad unum omnei earn regio Jureiie cam.— 
Paolo Emilio, BUtorg (1C39). 

This b a very parallel case to thaj^ of 
Rhesus. This Thracian prince was on 
his march to Troy, bringing succours to 
Priam, but Ulysses and Diomed attacked 
him at night, slew Rhesus and his army, 
and carried o:S all the horses.—^Horner, 
Iliad, X. 

Swertha» housekeep^ of the dder 
Mertoon (formerly a pirate).—Sir W. 
Scott, 27ie Pirate (time, William III.). 

Swidger (William), custodian pf a 
college. His wife was Milly, and his 
father Philip. Mr. Swidger was a^eat 
talker, and generally began with. “ Tnat's 
what I say,” a pr<^p<% of nothing.—C. 
Dickens, The Daunted Man (1848). 

Swim. In the mm, in luck’s way. 
The metaphor is borrowed from the 
Thames fishermen, who term tiiat part of 
the river most frequented by fishf^suam, 
and when an angler gets no bite, he is 
said to have cast hb line out of the etpim 
or where there is no swim. 

In university slang, to be in ill luck, 
ill health, ill replcmiwed with money, is 
to be out of it (i.e, the swim). 

Swimmers. Leander used to swim 
across the Hellespont every night to visit 
Hero.—^Musteus, De Amore lieroia et 
Leandfi. 

Lord B^on and Ibutenont Rkenhead 
accomplished the same teat in 1 hr. 10 
min., the dbtonce (allowing for drift¬ 
ing) being four miles. 

A young native of St. Croix, iu 1817, 
swam over the Sound “from Cronenbnrgh 
[? Cr<mber^ to Greves ” in 2 hr. 40 min., 
&e distance being six Englbh miles. 

Captain Boyton, in May, 1875, swam 
or floated across the Channm from Qxbnez 
to Fan BayJRent) in 28 hr. 

Captahr Webb, August 24,1875, swam 
from Dover to Cidab, a dbtsiooe of 
about thirty mBes indndiiw drift in 22 
hr. 4Q min. 

H« Gunrwmi one of tha best 
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everknovD. J. B. Johnson, in 1871, won 
the chtimpionship for swimming. 

Swtoff (Captain), a name assamed 
by centra persons who, between 1880 
and 1883, used to send threatening letters 
to those who used thxebhing>machines. 
Thjt letters tan thus: 

Sir, If you Sq not tax b)r your tbrablnc-maclUne, you 
urlll hear from Svlng. 

Swiss Family Bobinson. This 
tale is an abridgment of a German tole 
by Joachim Heinrich Kampe. 

Switzerland (JFVaTtcontan), the cen¬ 
tral ^strict of Bavaria. 

Suntzerland (77ie Saxon), the district 
of Saxony both sides of the river Elbe. 

Switzers, guards attendant on a 
Icing, irrespective of their nationality. 
So called because at one time the Swiss 
were always ready to fight for hire. 

The king, in Hamlet, says, “ Where are 
my Switzers ?”»>. my attendants ; and in 
Paris to the present day we may see written 
up, Pariez au Suisse speak to the 
porter”), be he Frenchman, German, or 
of any other nation. 

law, loricke, and the^wltaen may be hired to flglit 
for anybody.—Noahei Cnri*e$ lean over JeruiaUm 
(1SS4). 

Swkreller (Mr. Dick), a dirty, smart 
young man, living in apartments near 
Drury Lane, His language was ex- 
tremeljr flowery and interlarded with 
quotations: “What’s the odds,” said 
Mr. Swivcller, d propoa of nothing, “so 
long as the fire of the soul is kindled at 
the taper of conwiviality, and the wing 
of friendship never moults a feather?” 
Ilis dress was a brown body-coat with a 
jgxeat many brass buttons up tho front, 
and only one behind, a bright check 
neckcloth, a plaid waistcoat, smlcd white 
trousers, and a very limp hat, worn the 
wrong side foremost to hide a hole in the 
brim* The breast of his coat was ona- 
mepted with the cleanest end of a very 
lat^ pocket-handkerdiief; his dirty 
wristhands were pulled down and folded 
ov» hk cuffs; he had no gloves, and 
carried a yellow cane having a bone 
handle and a little ring. He was for 
bamming some dismal air. He said 
min for “ man,” forgit, fine ; called wine 
Or spirits “ the rosy,” sle^ “the balmy,” 
and gmiei^y shouted in conversation, 
ta if nuking a speech from riie chair of 
the “Olprioqa ApoUers” of which he 
was peipetoal “grand.” Mr. Swivcller 
aim|id>^ towards iliss Sophy 
wackies, pf Chelsea. Qnilp introduced 


him as clerk to Mr. Samson Brass, 
solicitor, Bevis Marks. By Quilp’s re¬ 
quest, he was afterwards turned away, 
fell sick of a fever, through which he was 
nursed by “the marchioness” (a poor 
house-drab), whom he married, and was 
left by his aunt Rebecca an annuity of 
£125. 

" 1m that a ramlndar to go and piy f ” raid Trent, with a 
sneer " Not exactly, fred," repliM Richard " 1 enter 
ill this little txxik the names ol the stneU that I can't go 
down while the shops are open This dinner to>diiy rIosr% 
TiUiig Atie. I bought a poll of lioois in Oreat Queen 
Street Ust week, and inado that ’ no tliorougfafhre' too 
There’s only one ateniie to tliu Striiid loft open now 
and 1 shall have to stop up Unit to night with a pair ol 
gloies. The roads aie closing so fast lii every direcUoii. 
th it III about A inonih’s time, unless niy aunt sends me i 
remittance, I shall hive to go three or four miles (rat ot 
town to get ovei tho way."—0. Dickens, The (Hd 
I urtotay Ahop, vUl (1840], 

Sword. (For the names of the mo-xt 
famous swords in history and fiction, see 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 869.) 
Add the following:— 

All’s sword, Zulfagar. 

Koll the Thrall’s sword, named Grey' 
bleel. 

Ogier the Dane had two swords, made 
by Munifican, viz., Sanvagine and Cour- 
tain or CurtOna. 

He [Ogier] drew Courtaln hit sword from out its Aeatti 
W. Mori^ earthly raradite, 634. 

Strong-o’-the-Arm had three swords, 
viz., Baptism, Florence, and Graban made 
by Ansias. 

Sword (The Marvel of the). When 
king Arthur first appears on the scene, 
he is brought into notice by the “Marvel 
of the Sword;” and sir G^abad, who 
was to achieve the holy graal, wm intro¬ 
duced to knighthood by a similw adven¬ 
ture. That of Arthur is thus described: 

In the greatest ehuich of London . ., there was seen 
In the rhurchyard agimst Uie high altar a gnat atone, 
fourgqiuire like to a m n hie stone, ond In the midst thereof 
wjis on anvil of steel a (out in height, and therein stuck 
a fair sword naked by the point, and letters of gold were 
wiitten about the swoul that said thus: If hose paO^h 
out thU tword of thu .(one anil emeli, U . loMielto Unf 
boru of England [Arthur teat the only perton uho 
could draw ft out, amf to he teas acimoteleilged to be the 
rtghtful litng.}~PL i 3.4. 

The sword adventure of sir Galahad, at 
Ibe age of 15, is thus given: 

The king and his knights came to the rlw, and they 
found there a stone iioamiiL aa it bad been of nd maAto, 
and thei u stuck a f ilr and rich sword, and la the pointf 
thereof wore predoua stones wrought with tulM tetters of 
gold. Then the baruns read the tatters, iriifadi aeid in 
thle wise: Jfeeer thrill nutu toJte tne henoe, tut onty he 
ty whom i OU4M to hang, and he shall te thebeet hnight 
of theteorld. Uaiahad drew the tword eaiUy. but 
no ether knight uat able te puU it forth }—Sir T. Ifolory. 
BUterg tf Prince Arthur. UL SO, 31 (1470). 

A somewhat sudfiar adventure occurs 
in the Amddia de Oaul. Whoever suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing £tom a cock an en¬ 
chanted sword, was to gain access to a 
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nil>teTisiveaa treasure (ch» cxxx.; see 
also ch. Ixxil., xcix.). 

Sword (The Irresistible), The king of 
Araby and Ind sent Cambnocan' king of 
Tartary a sword that would pierce any 
amour, and if the bmitcr chose he coidd 
bcal the wound ogam by striking it with 
tihe dat of tlie blade.—Chaucer, T/io 
Squire's Tale (1388). 

8word and the Maiden (I%e). 
Soon after king Arthur biicceoded to tho 
throne, a damsel came to Camelot girded 
with a sword which no man defiled by 
“shame, treachery, or guile" could draw 
from its scabbard. She had been to the 
court of king Eycncc, but no knight thero 
could draw it. King Arthur tried to 
draw it, but with no better success; all 
his knights tried also, but none could 
draw it. At last a poor ragged knight 
named Balin, who had been held in prison 
for six months, made the at*^empt, and 
drew the sword with the utniobt ease, but 
the knights insisted it had been done by 
witchcraft. The maiden asked sir Balin 
to give her tho sword, but he refused to 
do so, and she then told him it would 
bring death to himself and his dearest 
friend; and so it did; for when he and 
his brother Balan jousted togetlicr, un¬ 
known to each other, both were slain, and 
were buried in one tomb.—Sir T. Malory, 
History of Fnnce Arthur, i. 27-44 
(1470). 

Sword in the City Arms (Lon¬ 
don). Stow asserts that the sword or 
dagger in the City arms was not added in 
comm^oration of Walwoitli's attack 
on Wat Tyler, but that it represents the 
sword of St. Paul, the patron saint of 
London. This 1.1 not correct. Without 
doubt the cognizance of the City, previous 
to 1381, was St. PauTB sword, but after 
the death of Tyler it was changed into 
Walworth’s dagger. 

SM>a WalAortli, kmuht. lord niAjror, that akw 
KebelUoui ijlei InhUidaiuus, 

The kina, therefore, did si'vt* him in lieu 
lo th6 iity Arni69 

Mail (■' Kuuitu Yotr of Bichard II, * ISdl), 

Sword of Gk>d (The), Khaled, the 
conqueror of Syria (632-8), was so called 
by Mohammedans. 

Sword of Borne (The)^ Marcellas. 
Fabius was called “ The Shield of Rome” 
ftime of Banmbars invasion). 

Swordbman Handsome), Jo¬ 
achim Murat was called he Bern Soitreur 
(1767-m6). 

Sybar^ a dyer of Lncania, in Italy, 


whose waters the virtue of restoring: 
vigour to the feeble and exhausted.— 
Pliny, Hatural History, XXilO. ii. 10. 

Syb'arlte (3 syt.), an effeminate mim, 
a man of pampered sdf-indulgence.^ 
Seneca tells us of a sybarite who could 
not endure the nubble of a folded rose 
leaf in his bed. 

[Mer hedj Bofter than the toft erhnrtteX who cried 
AJond because his feelinei ven too tender 
To brook a ruffled row Jeef by bia tide. 

Bp>n, JDom yL a (UM). 

Sye'oraz. a foul wit«^, the mistress of 
Ariel the fury spirit, by whom for some 
offence he was imprisoned in the rift of a 
cloven pine tree. After he had been kept 
there for twelve years, he was lilmrated 
by Prospero, the rightful duke of hiilan 
and father of Miranito. Sycorax was tho 
mother of Caliban.—Sh^espeare, The 
Tempest (1609). 

U }ou had told Sycorax that her son CUihan ms M 
fajutdsoine at Apollo, she muld haro been pieaaed, vltch 
M she sres —Tlmckoni)'. 

Those foul and impure mista irfaich their pens, Uko Uw 
raven wings Of Sycoiax, bad bnuhed from fern and bog^ 
Sir W. bcott, Tht LraftM. 

Syddall (Anthony), house-steward at 
Osboldibtone Uall.-^ir W. Scott, J2ob 
Roy (time, George !.)♦ 

Sydenham (Charles), the frank, 
open-hearted, trusty friend of thJ Wood* 
villes.—Cumberland, The Wheel of For^ 
tune (1779). 

Syl, a monster like a basilisk, with 
human face, but so terrible that no one 
could look on it and live. 

Sylla (Cornelius), the rival of Ma'rius. 
Bein^ consul, he h^ ex-offido a right to 
lead in the Mithndatic war (b.o. 88), but 
Marias got the appointment of Sylla set 
aside in favour of himself. Sylla, in 
duilgeon, hastened back to Rome, and 
insisted that the “recall” sboidd be 
reversed. Marius fle^ SyRa putsued 
the war with success, returned to Rome 
in triumph, and made a wholesale slau|^* 
ter of the Romans who had opposed kim* 
As many as 7000 soldiers wad ifiOOO 
private citizens fell in this msesecHb end 
all their goods were distribtib^ aanrog 
bis own partizans. Sylla was now oallid 
' “ Perpetual Dictator,’' but in two years 
retired into private life, and die9 
year following (b.o. 78). 

Jouy has a good ^^edy In Trenob 
called Sylla (1822), and the ebexactet ffC 
“ Sylla ” was a lavonrite one Talma, 

the Pteneh actor. In 1594 TtmmM 
Lodge produced hii Idstorical pli^ 


Wiauii/ids of OioU War. Imty set forth m 
tha 2hM Jhxgedies of Meofivs and Sylla. 

Sylli' (S^nof*), an Italian exquisite, 
urho nvnlks ^taancally^ talks affectedly, 
and tbl^ks himself iiresistible. lie makes 
love to Cami'ola the maid of honour,” 
and fancies, by posturing, nimaces, and 
affeota^on, to “ make her dote on him.” 
He eaye to her, *‘Ia singing, I am a 
Siren,” in dancing, a Teipsicho^. He 
could tune a ditty lovely well,” and 
prided himself ‘‘on his pretty spider 
fingers, and the twinkling of his two 
eyes.” Of course, Camibla sees no charms 
in these effeminacies; but the conceited 
puppy says he “is not so sorry for him¬ 
self as he is for her” that she reiccts 
him. Signor Sylli is the silliest of all 
the Sylhs.—Massinger, Ihe Maid of 
Sonour (1687). (See TapvBRTir.) 

Sylvia, daughter of justice Balance, 
and an heiress. She is ^ love with 
captain Plume, but promised her father 
not to “ dispose of nerself to any man 
without his consent.” As her father 
feared Flume was too much a liberimo to 
make a stetidy husband, he sent Sylvia 
into the countrv to withdraw her from 
his society; mit she dressed m h( r 
brother’s military suit, assumed the name 
of Jack Wilful altos Pinch, and enlisted. 
When the names were called over b}’' the 
justices, and that of “Finch” u is 
brought forward, justice Balance “ gave 
his consent for the recruit to dispose of 
{himself^ to captain Plume,” and the 
permission was kept to the letter, though 
not in its intent. However, the matter 
had gone too far to be revoked, and the 
fiaiher made up his mind to bear with 
grace what without disgrace he could not 
prevent.—G. Farquhar, The Beoraiimg 
Ojflcer (1706). 

I am fmmbl«d neither vHb epteen, chotir, nor Tspotin 
1 niM no lelti for tar itomach, no hertebom for my 
head, nor tn^ for my comptetton. 1 can gallop ell the 
a»n^ after tto banting luxrui and an the evening otter 

Sylvio d© Hosalva tpon), the hero 
©nd tiUe of a novel by C. m. Wieland 
Don Symo, a quixotic be- 
Bever in fuzyism, is gradually converted 
to common sense by the extravagant 
dexAaada which are made on his b^ef. 
asewtod W the charms of a mortal 
heanty. The ol^ect of this romance is a 
icnisaM lu^inst ^e sentimentalism and 
xeUgibus foolery of the period. 

H l&imond^t nicknamed “Dis- 
inuler, living at Trompington, 


his nose fiat, end his skull “pilled as an 
ape’s.” He was a thief of com and meal, 
but stole craftily. His wife was the 
village parson’s daughter, very proud 
and arrogant. He tned to outwit Aleyn 
and John, two Cambridge scholars, but 
was hims^ outwitted, and most roughly 
handled also.—Chaucer, Canterbury Tales 
(“The Reeve’s Tale,” 1888). 

Ssrmmea’sHole. Captain John Cleve 
Symmes maintained that there was, at 
8^ N. lat., an enormous opening through 
the crust of the '^arfch into the globe. 
The place to which it led he asserted to 
be well stocked with animals and plants, 
and to be lighted by two under-ground 
planets named Pluto and Proserpine. 
Captain Symmes asked sir Humphrey 
Davy to accompany him in the explora¬ 
tion of this enormous “hole” (*-1829). 

Halley the astronomer f 1656-1742) and 
Holberg of Norway (1684-1754) believed 
in the existence of this hole. 

Symon'ides the Good; king of 
Pentap'olis.—Shakespeare, Pericles Frince 
of Tyre (1608). 

Symphony {The Father of), Francis 
Joseph Haydn (1782-1809). 

Symple'gades (4 syL), two rocks 
at the entrance ot the Euxino Sea. To 
navigators they sometimes look like one 
rock, and sometimes the light between 
shows they are two. Hence the ancient* 
Gtccks said that they opened and shut. 
Olivier says “they appear united or 
]omed togrthcr according to the place 
whence they are viewed.” 

.. . when Argo pnlasd 

naough Bovphonu, betwixt the Jnetfoig rooks. 

HUton, PeeraOUa hut. li 1017 (IBSQ. 

Synia, the portress of Yalholla.— 
Scamtnaoian Mythology, 

Syntax (Dr.), a simple-minded, 
pious, hen-pecked clergyman, green as 
grass, but of excellent taste and scholar¬ 
ship, who left home in search of the 


of the Fioturesqw (1812). 

Dr. Syntax's Horse was called Grizxle, 
all skin and bone. 

Bynter'esls, Conscience personified. 

On her ■ ronl damsel stni Mttmds, 

And Ailtbfm ooaneellor, Srntereits. 
fhhmas Ttotcher, The Purjta ttUmi, vL (IdStK 

Syphaac, chiEf of the Arabs who 
joined the ^yptian armament agiuost 
the emsadeiB. “The vtices of theet 
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Allies were feminine, and their stature 
small.*' —• Tasso, Jerusaltm Ddivered. 
xvii. <1676). 

Sj^phaxt old Numidian soldier in 
the suite of prince Juba in Utica. lie 
tried to win the prince from Cato to the 
side of Caesar; but Juba was too much in 
^ove with Marcia (Cato's daughter) to 
listen to him. Syphax with his *‘Na- 
midian horse’* deserted in the battle to 
Caesar, but the “hoary traitor ” was slain 
^ Marcus, the son of Cato.—Addison, 
Cato (1713), 

Ssrriluc, a nymph beloved by Pan, 
and changed at her own request into a 
reed, of which Pan made his pipe.— Greek 
Fable. 

Syrinx, in Spenser’s Eclogue, iv., is 
Anne Boleyn, and “Pan** is Henry VIII. 
(1579). 


T./iTosser has a poem on Thriftinesa, 
twelve lines in length, and in rhyme, 
every word of which begins with t (died 
1580). Leon Placentius, a dominican, 
V wrote a ^em in Latin hexameters, called 
Pwjna Porcorum, 253 lines long, every 
word of which begins with/) (died 1548). 

The thiiftr that teocheUi the thriving to thrive, 

Teach timely to travene, the thing that thou 'tnve, 
Tminforrlng thy toiling, to tlmeliiieu taught, 

Thle teaelieth^eo temp’ranoe, to temper thy thought 
take Trusty (A trust to) that thlnkeat to thee. 

That trusUb thrifUneas trowleth to thee. 

Then temper thy travell, to tarty the tide; 

This teaciieth thee thriftlnaM, twenty times tiyed. 

Take tbanUaU thy talent, tliank thankfully those 
That thnTtily teacheth [t uaeh thee] thy tune to trane- 

pose 

Troth twice to be teeebad, teach twenty times ten, 

Tbla trade thou tlmt tskest, take thiia to tliee then. 

Ftee ifuadred Poinu uf Good Jluebandrf/, xlix. (ISPT). 

Taau, tbo god of thunder. The 
natives of the llervey Islands believe 
that thunder is produced by the shaking 
of Taau’s wings.—John Williams, Mii- 
aionary Enterprises %n the South Sea 
/stoiub, 109 (1887). 

Tabaldera, a mo^c snuff-box, which, 
upon being opened, said, Que guwresr 
(“ What do you wont 7 ”): and upon being 
told the Wish, it was (here and then 
aeoompUehed. The muff-box is the 
eoimt^iart of Alaiuiuls lamp, but 
appeam in numerous legoids mi^tly 
varied (see foaexemple (^pbell’s Tales 


of the West JJigKanda, ii. 293-SOA “ The 
Widow’s Son '*).—Rev. W. Webster, 
Basque Legends, 94 (1876). 

Tabaxin, a famous vendor of quach 
medicines, bom at Milan, who wenl to 
Paris in the seventeenth century. By his 
antics and rude wit, he collected great 
crowds together, and in ten years (162^80) 
became rich enough to buy a handsome 
chdteau in Dauphine. The French aris¬ 
tocracy, unable to bear the satire of a 
charlatan in a chdteau, murdered him. 

The jests and witty sayinga of this 
farceur were collected together in 1622, 
and published under the title of L'lnoen- 
taire Univerael des (Euvres de Tabarm, 
contetmnt ses Fantaxsies, Dialogues, Para¬ 
doxes, Farces, etc. 

In 1858 an edition of his works was 
published by G. A\entin. 

Tablets of Moses, a variety of 
Scotch granite, composed of felspar and 
quartz, so arranged as to present when 
polished, the appearance of Hebrew 
characters on a white ground. 

Taohebrune (2 syl.), the horse of 
Ogicr le Dane. The word means “brown 
spot.” • 

Tacitumian, an inhabitant of I'Isle 
Taoxturnfi or Tacituma, meaning London 
and the Londoners. 

A thick and perpetnnl vaipour covers this Iskypd. and 
fiUii the souls of the inhabltanU with • certain Mdtws, 
mlsantiiropy, uid irksomeness of tlirir own eristencft 
Aland [sAt geniue] was Imrdly at the first barriers of Uie 
metropolis when he fell m with a peasant bending under 
the wdght of a hag of gold ... but bb heart was aid 
and gloomy. . . and he mid to the genius, “Joy 11 know 
It not; I never heard uf it In this Island "—ne » Dhtroie, 
Z'/sfe Taettume et Fltle XioetUe (ini9)< 

Tacket (2ibb), the wife of old Marian 
the shepherd of Julian Avenel of Avenel 
Castle.—Sir W. Scott, The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Tackldton, a toy merchant, eidled 
Gruff and Tackleton, because at one 
time Gruff had been his partner; he bad, 
however, been bought out long ago. 
Tacklcton was a stem, sordid, gr^di^ 
man; ugly in looks, and uglier in his 
nature; cold and callous, eeldi^ and 
unfeeli^; his look was saioast^ and 
malicious; one eye was always wide 
open, and one nearly shut. He eughl; to 
have been a money-lender, a aherilPs 
officer, or a broker, for he hated children 
and hated playthings. It was Ida 
greatest ddight to make toys vditdt 
scared ohildi^ and yon. oonld notfitefesa 
him better then to say that a iSrehU 
his warehouse had mam hchild muwisdffia 
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tbB irboki Christmas holidays, and had 
bemi a tughtmara to it for hall its child- 
life. 1^8 amiable creature was about to 
many Hay Fielding, when her old sweet¬ 
heart Edward Plummer, thought to bo 
dehd^ returned from South America, and 
married her. Tackleton was reformed by 
Feetybhiglo, the carrier, bore his disap- 

E ointment manfully, sent the bride and 
ridegroom his own wedding-cake, and 
ioinea the festivities of tlie marriage 
banquet.—C. Dickens, The Cricket on the 
Jlearth (1845). 

{Lieutenant), of K.M. gun- 
brig Search. He is in love with Jenny 
Caxton the milliner.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Antiquary (time, George III.). 


a Welshman. The word is 
simjply Davy {pavid) pronounced with 
aspiration. David is the most common 
W^h name; Sawncv {Alexander), the 
most common Scotch; Pat {Patrxek), 
the most common Irish ; and John {John 
Bull), the most common English. So 
we have cousin Michael for a German, 
Micaire for a Frenchman, Colin Tampon 
for a Swiss, and brother Jonathan in the 
United States o4 North America. 


Tag; wife of Puff, and lady’s-maid to 
Mis# Biddy Bellair.—D. Garnck, Mm in 
Her Teens (1753). 

Tahxnxtraa, a king of Persia, whoso 
exploits in Fairy-land among the peris 
mia deevs are fully set lorth by Itichord- 
son in his Dasertation, 


Tail made Woman (Man’s). 
According to North American legend, 
God in anger cut off man’s tail, and oat 
«f it made woman. 

Tails (Men vnth). The Niam-niams, 
an AMcan race between the gulf of 
Benin and Abyssinia, are said to have 
tails. Mons. de CSastlenau (1851) tells us 
that the Niam-niams *‘have tails forty 
centimetres long, and between two and 
three centimetres in diameter." Dr. 
Hnbsch, physician to the hospitals of 
CofUstaAtinople, says, in 1853, that he 
carefully examined a Niam-niam ne^ss, 
and that her tail was two inches long. 
Moas. d’Abbadie, in his Abyssinian 
(1852), tells ns that south of the 
Hum is a place where all the men have 
tails, but not the females. "I have 
sQtamined," he «ays, "fifteen of them, 
and ate positive that the tail is a natural 
MMAd^ge." Dr. WoU, in his Travels and 
Mtentms, iL (1861), says: " There ate 


both men and women in Abyssinia with 
tails like dogs and horses.’’ He heard that^ 
near Nareo, m Abyssinia, there were men 
and women with tails so muscular that 
they could “knock down a horse with 
a blow.” 

John Sfcruys, a Dutch traveller, says, in 
his Voyages (1650), that “all the natives 
on the south of Formosa have tails.’’ 
He adds that he himself personally saw 
one of tlteso islanders with a toil “ more 
than a foot long.’’ 

It is said that the Ghilane race, which 
numbers between 30,000 and 40,000 souls, 
and dwell “ far beyond the Senaar,” 
have tails three or four inches long. 
Colonel du Corret assures us that he 
himself most carefully examined one of 
this race named Belial, a slave belonging 
to an emir in Mecca; whose house he 
frcmicnted.— World of Wonders, 206. 

The Poonangs of Borneo are said to be 
a tail-bearing rac6. 

Individual Examples. Dr. Hubsch, re¬ 
ferred to above, says that he examined 
at Constantinople the son of a physician 
whom he knew intimately, who had a 
decided tail, and so had his grandfather. 

In tlie middle of the present (the 
ninctecntli) century, all the newspa^rs 
made mention of the birth of a boy at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne with a tail, which 
“ wagged when he was pleased." 

In the College of Surgeons at Dublin 
may be seen a human skeleton with a* 
tail seven inches long. 

Tads given by way of Punishment. 
Polydore Vergil asserts that when 
Thomas h Becket came to iUroud, the 
mob cut off the toil of his home, and in 
eternal reproach, “both they ami theii 
offspring bore tails.’’ Lambarde repeats 
the same story in his Perambulation of 
Kent (1576). 

' For Bucket's aake Kent always shall have tails.—^Ajidcew 
Man el. 

John Bale, bi^op of Ossory in the 
reign of Edward VI., tells us that John 
Capgrave and Alexander of Esseby have 
stated it as a fact that certain Dorsetshire 
men cast fishes* tails at St. Augustine, in 
consequence of which “the men of &is 
county have home tails ever since." 

We all know the tradition that Cornish 
men are bom with tails. 

Taille&r, a valiant warrior and 
minstrel in the army of William tlie 
Commeror. At tee battle of Hastings 
(or iSmidc) he sumulated the ardour of 
tee Normaus by songs in praise of 
Charlemagne ana Boland.* The soldier* 
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minstrel was at last borne down by 
nombera, and fell lighting. 

He HM* Joffiln' or minstrel, srtio eould sing songs md 
nhy trieka ... So he rode forth singing as he eent, nnd 
•a tome tas throwing bb aword up iii the air and catching 
tt agelii.>wR. A. Vieoman, Old StigUiPt Mitori/. ilsa. 

Tailora (.Kine), A toU of a bell is 
caUed a “ t^ler,” and at the death of a 
ioan the death bell used to be tolled thrico 
three times. “Nine tellers mark a man ” 
became perverted into “ Nine tailors 
make a man.” — Ifbtes and Queries, 
March 4,1977. 

Tailors of Tooley Street {The 
Three). Canning tells us of three tailors 
of Tooley Street, Southwark, who ad¬ 
dressed a petition of grievances to the 
House of Commons, beginning with 
these words, “ We, the people of 
England.” 

'Hie “deputies of Vaugirard” pre¬ 
sented themselves before Charles Ylll. 
of France. When the* king asked how 
many there were, the usher replied, “Only 
one, an please your majesty.” 

Taish. Second sight is so called in 
Ireland.—Martin, Western Isles, 3, 

Sark and despniriiii;, mg light I in .17 aeiU; 

But man caiuiot cover wh.it God would reveal. 

Ti’i tlie fcunvt of life givei me myttiral loro, 
coming eviutq cast tbeir shndows before. 

CainptxU, toehUVi Uorntitgiisai). 

Tai, in Agra (Kast India), the niauso- 
lenm built by shah Jehan to his favourite 
, sultana Moomtaz-i-Mahul, who died in 
childbirth of her eighth child. It is of 
white marble, and is so beautiful that it 
is called “ A Poem in Marble,” and “The 
Marble Queen of Sorrow.” 

Talbefrt [T&l’-^ratx John Talbert or 
rather Talbot, »The English Achillas,” 
first earl of Shrewsbury (1373-1453). 

Our Talbert, to the French so terrible In war. 

That wttb bis very name tliolr babes they used to loara. 

Drayton, J^olyolUon, aviU. <101J). 

Talbot (Jbim), a name of terror in 
France. Same as above. 

In France, to foare thtir yonng children, ciyo, 
" tiM TalM conunelh l' —Hall, OhronicUi (IBtS). 

1* thla the Talbot, so mndh feared abroad, 

Xltot wttb hts name the mothers atlU their babes t 
Sbakespeate, 1 ZTenry ri. act IL so. 3 (1389). 

Talbot (Colonel), an English officer, 
•ad tM»e OT Waverley’s friends.—Sir W. 
Scott, Wamley (time, George II.). 

Talbot {Lord Artkw), a cavalier who 
the love of Elvira daughter of lord 
Walton; bat Ms lordship Imd promised 
Ms dan^ter in marrii^e to sir Richard 
Ford, a puritan offioen Tbe betrothal 
being net aiido, lord Talbot became the 
aoes^tad Ipver^nuid (Nttamoge ceremony 


was fixed to take place at Plymoutb* In 
the mean time, lord Arthur aaaisted the 
dowser queen Henrietta to escape, and 
on his ret^ to England wot atreStra by 
the soldiers of Cromwell, and condemned 
to death; but Chomwell, feeling secure of 
his position, commanded all poUtaoal 
prisoners to be released, so lord Arthur 
was set at liberty, and married Elvhra.*-*- 
Bellini, IPuritani (1834). 

IbUiot (Lying Lick), the nickname given 
to Tyrconnel, tne Irisn Jacobite, who hidd 
the highest offices in Ireland in the rmgn 
of James II. and in the early part of 
William III.’s reign (died 1691). 

Tale of a Tub, a comedy by Ben 
Jonson (1618). This was the Im oomedy 
brought out by him on the stage; ihe fost 
was IJvery Man in Sis Husrwur (1S98), 

In the Tala of a Tub, he fBm Jmuon] fiSlowe the |Hith 
of Arhitoph'Rn^ Mid lets hto wit run Into low btiSbooeiy. 
that he might bring upon the stage Inigo Joneik hta pw^ 
Eonal en«iny.-.8lr Walter Seott, The Oranut, 

Tale of a Tab, a religious satire by 
dean Swift (170^. Its object is to ridi¬ 
cule the Roman Catholics under the name 
of Peter, and the prebbyterians under the 
name of Jack [Oa/ctn]. The Church of 
England is represented ♦y Martin (Xt*- 
therl. 

auiHvet't Travels and the TaJe ef a Tub nttM «Fer be 
Ihe^Jcf oomavstonesof Swift’s huue.—Oluunbm, JSwgllsh 
Itderature, U. 647. 

Tales (Chinese), being the transmi¬ 
grations of the mandarin hnm-Hoam, told 
to Gulchenraz daughter of the king of 
Georgia. (See Fum-Hoam, p. 837.)— 
T. S. Gueulette (origiDally in FrmicB, 
1723). 

Tales (Fairy), a series of tales, originally 
in French, by the comtesse D’Aunoy^ 
D’Aulnoy, or D’Anois (1698). Some are 
very near copies of the Arabian 
The best-known are “Chciy and Fair-> 
star,” “The Yellow Dwarf,” and “The 
White Cat.” 

About the same time (1697), CllKide 
Perrault published, in French, Ms famous 
Fairy Tates, chiofiy taken from the 
of Scandinavia. 

Tales (Mmd), twcnty-4hree tales 
Marmontel, origmslly in Fxen<}h (1761J. 
They were intended for dranghte, bf 
dramas. The design of the first 
caUed “Aleibihd^” is to expose the 
folly of expecting to be loved ^‘mowdy 
for one's self.” The doign of the second 
tale, called “ SoUman IX.,” is to expose 
the folly of attempting to gain 
love by mny other means wm xee^^rooal 
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lore; Mid )K> on. The second tale has 
been dtematized, 

(Oriental), the comte de 
Ceylus, originally in French (1743). A 
senes of teles supposed to be told by 
Mpxadbak, a girl of 14, to Hudjadge 
shidi (tf Fersia, who could not sleep. It 
contorts the tale of ** The Seven Sleepers 
of Ei^esns.*' (See Mobadbak, p. 658.) 

Tales of a Grandfather, in three 
Bfinesji by sir W, Scott; told to Hugh Little¬ 
john, who was between five and six years 
of age (1828). These tales are Supposed to 
be token from Scotch chronirics, and 
embrace the most prominent and graphic 
incidents of Scotch history. Senes i., 
to the amalgamation of the two crowns 
in James 1.; senes to the union of 
the two parliaments in tlie reign of 
queen Anne; series iii., to the death 
of Charles Edward the Young Pretender. 

Tales of My Landlord, talcs sup¬ 
posed to be told by the landlord of the 
Wallace inn, in the parish of Gauder- 
cleucdi, "edited and arranged by Jcdediah 
Cleishbotham, schoolmaster and pansh 
clerk ” of the same parish, but in reality 
corrected and arranged by his usher, 
Peter or Patnek Patrison, who lived to 
complete five of the novels, but died 
bmore the last two were isbiied. Those 
novels are arranged thus: Ihst Seru's, 
“The Black Dwarf” and “Old Mor¬ 
tality;” Second Senes, “Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian ; ” TAird Senes, “ Biidc of Lani- 
mermoor” and “Legend of Montrose;” 
^Ostkutnofis, “Count Robert of Pans” 
and “ Caatle Dangerous.”—Sir W. Scott. 
(See J^iack Dwarf, introduction.) 

Tales of the Crusaders, by sir 
W. Scott, include T/ie Betrothed and The 

Tales of the Genii, that is, talcs 
told by genii to Irocagem their chief, 
Kspecung their tutelary charges, or how 
wey had discharged their functions as 
the guardian genu of man. Patna and 
Cooler, children of Gmalar (imfin of 
Torki), were permitted to hear these 
accounts rendered, and hence they have 
reached OUT earth. The genius Bar- 
haddan related the history of his tutelaiy 
^«rge of Abu'dah, a merchant of Bagdad. 
The genina Mamlonk told how he had 
heaa emjdoyed in watching over the 
denisa Alhmran. Next, Omphrom re- 
Wanted his Labours as the tutelar genius 
mHasMix Assar ealii^ of Bagdad. The 
gtttiua tsaiisandh tells his experience in 


the tale of Kelann and Guazarat. The fif tht- 
was a female genius, by name Ilouadir, 
who told the tale of Urad, the fair wan¬ 
derer, her ward on earth. Then rose the 
sage genius Macoma, and told the tale of 
the bultan Mi&nar, with the episodes of 
Maboud and the princess of Cassimir. 
The affable Adiram, the tutelar genius of 
Sodakand Kalas'tadc, told of their battle 
of life. Last of all rose the venerable 
genius Nadan, and recounted the history 
of his earthly charge named Mirglip the 
dervise. These tales, by James Kidley, 
1765, are said to be from tlic Poisian, and 
are uaccibcd to Horaui son of Asmar. 

Talgol, a batcher in Newgate mmrket, 
who obtained a captain’s commission, in 
Cromwell’s army for his bravery at 
Naseby. 

Talgol wosof oourogoatout. . . 

Iimicd to labour, awtat, anC toll, 

An<l, ilLo a bliAmplon, tbona with oU . . . 

He many a bo kr and bum cluii oow 
Did like another Quy, o eitbiow . ,. 

With greater tioopa of ahepp he*d fought 
Xlian Aiu or bidd don Quixote 

8 Butler, mufUnu, LSPSSQ. 

Taliesin or Tamessiit, son of St,. 
Henwig, chief of the bards of the W^est, 
in tlic time of king Arthur (sixth cen- 
turj-^). In the Mabinojion is given tho 
legends connected with him, several 
specimens of his songs, and all that is 
historically known about him. Tlie burst¬ 
ing in of the sea through the neglect of 
Seitlienin, who had charge of fiie em¬ 
bankment, and the rain which it brou^ut 
on Gwyddno Garanhir, is allegorizedoy 
the bursting of a pot called tlie “ caldron 
of inspiration,” through the neglect of 
Gwion Bach, who was set tn wat^ it. 

3 hat laliBMcn, on^o wbiih made the rim* dance, 

And in bw rapture i iteed the mounbuns from their tcanea 
bliaU bemblo al niy vorae, 

Drayton, Patnolbton, It. (ISlSl. 

Talisman (The), a novel by sir W. 
Scott, and one of the best of the thiriy- 
two which he wrote (1825). It is we 
story of Richard Cmur de Lion being 
cured of a fever in tho Holy Land, by 
Saladin, the boldan, his noble enemy. 
Saladin, hearing of his illness, assumed 
the disguise of Adonbeo el Hakim, the 
physician, and visited the king. He filled 
a cup With spring water, into which ho 
dipped the talisman, a little red purse 
that he took from his bosom, and when it 
had been steeped long enough, be gave 
the ^ught to the king to dimk (ch. ix.)* 
During the king’s sickness, the arcbdnkw 
of Austria pIdEtod his ovm banner Imddn 
that of England; hut immediately 
xecoveted ftom his fever, he tore dotnk 
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the AustrUui banner, and p;ave it in cas- 
tody to air Kenneth. While Kenneth 
was absent, he left his dog m charge 
of it, bat on his return, found the dog 
wounded and the banner stolen. King 
Blchard, in his rage, ordered sir Kenneth 
to ei^ecution, but pardoned him on the 
inter^ssionof “the physician” (Saladin). 
Sir Kenneth’s dog showed such a strange 
-arersion to the marquis de Alontserrat, 
that suspicion was aroused, the marquis 
was challenged to single combat, and, 
being overtlitown by sir Kenneth, con¬ 
fessed that he had stolen tlie banner. 
The love story interwoven is that between 
sir Kenneth the prince royal of Scotland, 
and lady Edith Plantagenet the king's 
kinswoman, witli whose marriage the tale 
concludes. 

■ Talistaat-S. In order to free a house 
of vermin, the figure of the obnoxious 
animal should bo made in u^ix in “ the 
planetaiT hour.”—Warburton, Cniiml Jn~ 
guiry into Prodigies . . . (1727). 

He kworo thnt }vii liicl robbed ha botiM, 

And Btoten bii tNllMunnli louse, 

S. BuUtr, Budtbrat. Ui 1 (1673). 

The Abraxas stone, a stone with the 
word ABRAXAS engraved on it, is a 
famous talisman. 'J'lie word symbolizes 
the 365 intelligences between deity and 

man. 

In Arabia, a talisman, consisting of a 

S 'eceof paper containing the names of the 
ven sleepers of Ephesus, is still used, 
“to ward the house from ghosts and 
demons.” 

Talimam {TTie Four). Ilouna, sur- 
named Seidej-Beckir, a talismaniot, made 
three of great value: viz., a little golden 
fish, which would fetch out of the sea 
whatever it was bidden; a poniard, which 
rendered invisible nut only the person 
bearing it, but all those he wished to be 
SO; and a riug of steel, which enabled the 
wearer to read the secrets of men’s hearts. 
The fourth talisman u hs a bracelet, 
Which preserved the w carer from poison. 
«~C!omte de Caylus, OrwnUl 'Tales (“ The 
Four IWMmans,” 1748). 

^PaUdllg Bird {The), called BulbnU 
he'aar. It had the power of human 
epeOol^ and when it sang all the song> 
turds u the vicinity came and joined m 
concert. It was also oracular, and told 
the mltan the tale of his three children, 
and how they had been ^osed by the 
sultana’s two j^ous sislc's.—Arabian 
Nighit (“^e wo Sisters,” &o last 
tele). . • 


■ ....I. 

The talking bird it called “the Uttle 
green bird” in “The Princess Furstar,” 
one of the Fairy Tales of the oomtesse 
D’Aunoy (1682). 

TsUboy {Old), forester of St. Mary's 
Convent.—5jirW. Scott, Monastery (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Talle^and. This name, anciently 
written “Tailleran,” was originally a 
sobriquet derived from the words tadler 
les rani/s (“ cut through the ranks ’*), 

Talleyrand is generally orSdited with 
the mot: “La parole a c'^ donn^e h 
rhommepour I’aidcr k <hicher sa pensde 
[or dt^guiscr la penser];” bnt they were 
spoken by comto de Montrond, “the most 
agreeable scoundrel in the court of Marie 
Antoinette.”—Captain Gronow, Reoollec^ 
tions and Anecdotes, 

Voltaire, sixty years previously, had 
said: “ Us n’empfoyent les paroles que 
pour ddguiscr leurs ]>onsc'cs.”—Ze CAajwn 
et la Poularde, 

And Goldsmith, in 1759, when Talley- 
rpd was about four years old, hq^ pub¬ 
lished the sentence: “The true we of 
speech is not so much to express our 
wants as to conceal tbem.”»-7''/io Bee, iii. 

Talos, son of Perdix, sister of Diedk- 
los, inventor of the saw, compasses, and 
other mechanical instruments. His unde, 
jealous of him, threw him from the citadel 
of Athens, and he was changed into a 
partridge. 

Taios, a man of brass, made by He* 
phjestos (Vti/ca«). This wonderful 
automaton was dven to Minos to patrol 
the island of Crete. It (mversed the 
island thrice every day, and if a stranger 
came near, made itself red hot, and 
squeezed hun to death. 


Talus, an iron man, representing 
power or the executive of a state. He 
was Astnea’s groom, whom the goddess 
gave to sir ArtSgal. This man of iron, 
“immovable and rcsisUess without en^” 
“swift as a swallow, and as a lion strong,” 
carried in his hand an iron fiail, “ww 
which he threshed out falsehood, aaddtd,„ 
truth unfold.” l^en sir ArU^ fcli^' 
into the power of Radigund queen <Kf the 
AmBzons, Talus broimht Britoxqj^ to the 
resene. —Spenser, iolry T. i 

(1596). 

Taliit. So the Mobammeddni call 
SauL 


VariljrOoAlisa wt Wftl Uni sm 

nM, VstOr CM mtli ebOMB hlnii •nd'_.___ 

to taoww ia knowMsoaMUatim.—AIXorto, a 
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Tahri, a psendon^ of Mrs. Robinson. 
It is initials of her maiden 

name, Tneiese Albertine Louise von 
lakob. 

Tam o’ Todshaw, a huntsman, near 
Charlie's Hope farm,—-Sir W. Scott, Guy 
Mmncriiiig (time, George II.). 

Tam o’ the Cowgate, tlie sobriquet 
of sir Thomas Hamilton, a Scotch lawyer, 
who lived in the Cbwgate, at Edinburgh 
(*-1663). 

Tamburlaine the Great (or Tin 
mem £en^), the Tartar conqueror. In 
history callM Tamerlane. He had only 
one hud and was lame (1336-1405). The 
hero and title of a tragedy by C. Marlow 
(1587). Shakespeare (2 uenry IV. act ii. 
bc. 4) makes Piatol quote a part of this 
tuigid play. 

Holla, r« pampeted Jad« ^ AHa. 

Wtttt 1 can >0 draw but teieuty railea a day, 

And bnvo ao proud a chariot at your heols. 

And wch a coaetunan aa groat I^mburlalnel 

(In the stage direction: 

Kilter Tamborlatno, dawn In hie ebailotbyltehlzon 
Mid SorlaL vitlt Uts lirtiieir mouthi, reins In his left 
hand, ittSItu a vbip viUt srbiUi he stourgeth 
them.} 

N. Rowe has a tragedy entitled Tamr- 
lane (jiu.). * 

Tame (1 syl.), a river which rises in 
the Vole of Aylesbury, at the foot of the 
Cbiltem, and hence called by Drayton 
‘J^^Chiltem’s seas” Chiltem’s son marries 
Isis (Cotaweld's heiress), whose son and 
heir is Thames. This allegoi^ forms the 
subject of song sv. of the Tolyolbwn, and 
is the most poetical of them all. 

Tamer Tamed (The), a kind of 
sequel to Shakespeare's comedy The 
Taimmq of the Shrew, In the Tamer 
Tcmed, Petmehio is supposed to many 
a second wife, by whom he is hen-pecked. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher (1647). 

Tamerlcme, emperor of Tartaiy, in 
Rowe’s truedy so calkd, is a noble, 
generous, high-minded prince, the very 
glass and fai&on of all conauerots, in his 
nodigivenesB of wrongs, and from whose 
example Chdslistis may be taught their 
monu code. Tamerlane treats Bajazet, 
h!s caj^ve, with tmly godlike clemency, 
tin ike fleiee sultan plots his assassination. 
Thenlengetiorbeaiuce would have been 
folly, and rae Tartar had his untamed 
captive chained in a cage, like a wild beast. 
/—N. Rowik T’eaneriane (1702). 

^ it Is said tiiat Lords XIY. was Rowe's 
«* Bajaset,” apd WUliam HI. his Tamer- 
Jane,'* 


%* Tamerlane is a corruption of Ii- 
mowLengh (“Timonr the lame”). He 
was one-handed and lame also. His 
name was used by the Persians m ter- 
rorem. (See Tambublaink the Gbbat.) 

Taming of the Shrew (The), a 
comedy by Shakespeare (1594). The 
** shrew” is Kathari'na, elder daughter of 
Baptista of Padua, and she is tamed by 
the stronger mind of Petmehio into a 
most obedient and submissive wife. 

l^is drama is founded on A pteasaunt 
conceited IJistorlo, called The Tamu^ of 
a Shrew, A$ it hath beene sundry times 
acted by the r^ht honourable the Earle of 
Tembroohe his servants, 1607. The in¬ 
duction is borrowed from Ileutems, Eerum 
Burgundearam, iv., a translation of which 
into English, by E. Grimstone, appeared 
in 1607. The same trick was played by 
Haroun-al-Raschid on the merchant Abou 
Hassan (Argbian Eights, ‘^The Sleeper 
Awakens ”); and by Pmlippo the Good 
of Burgundy. (Sec Burton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy, II. ii. 4; see also The Frolick- 
some Duke or the Tinker's Good Fortune 
(a ballad), Percy.) 

Beaumont and Fletcher rvrote a kind of 
sequel to this comedy, called The Tamer 
Tamed, in which Petmehio is supposed to 
marry a second wife, by whom he is hen¬ 
pecked (1647). 

The Jloncijrnoon, a comedy by Tobin 
(1801), is a similar plot, but the shrew i« 
tamed with for less display of obatreperoua 
self-will. 

Tami'no and Fami'na, the two 
lovers who were guided by the^magiefiute 
through all worldly dangers td the know¬ 
ledge of divine troth mr the mysteries 
of Isis).—Mozart, Die Zauberflbte (1791). 

Tammany, an Indian chief, called 
in the United States St. Tammany, and 
adopted as the tutelary genius oi one 
branch of the democratic party. The 
chief was of the Delaware nation, ai^ lived 
in the seventeenth century. He was a 
great friend of the Whites, and often 
restmned the violence of his warriors 
awnst them. His great motto was, 
“Union. In peace for prosperity, in 
war for defence.'* It is said that he still 
appears at times, and disconrses on poli¬ 
tical eeonou^ and social wisdom. St. 
Tammany's I^y is May 1. 

The AnMriauii tometlmM call their tataiir Mini 
a eemiptlDi^af nauMnund. the senowneS 
cbi^-.F. Odoper. ^ 

Tsamnany cabal; a pamu 

fttl oiganizidioii of onpridbipled omeial»» 
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who now ridi by phtndeiing the people. 
So called from Tammany llw, the head* 
quarters of the high officials of the United 
States. Their corrupt practices were ex¬ 
posed in 1871. 

Tanmiuz. the month of July. St. 
Jerome says the Ilebrcws and Syrians call 
the month of Jane Tammur,,” 

Tam'ora, queen of the Goths, in love 
with Aaron the Moor.—(?) Shakespeare, 
Titus Andron'icus (1593). 

The classic name is AndronhitSf 
but Titus Andxonlcus is a purely fic¬ 
titious character. 


Tamper (Colonel), betrothed to Emily. 
On his return from Havannah, he irnntcd 
to ascertain if Emily loved him “for 
himself alone; ’’ so he pretended to 
have lost one leg and one eye. Emily 
was so shocked that the family doctor 
was sent for, who, amidst otiier gossip, 
told the young lady he had recently seen 
colonel Tamper, who was looking re¬ 
markably well, and had lost neither leg 
nor eye. Emily now perceived that a trick 
was being played, so she persuaded Mdlle. 
Florival to assume the part of a rival 
love4 under the assumed name of captain 
Johnson. After the colonel had been 
thoroughly roasted, major Belford entered, 
recognized “ captain Johnson ”as his own 
Kifvincde, the colonel saw how the tables 
Em been turned upon him, apologized, 
and all ended happily.--^. Coiman, 
senior, The Deuce n in Him (1762). 

Tamson (Peg), an old woman at 
Middlcmas village.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daugh^ (time, George II.). 

Tanaquill, wife of Tarquinius/imcus 
of Borne. She was greatly venerated by 
the Romans, but Juvenal uses the name 
as the pereonification of an impenoiis 
woman with a strong independent will. 
In <3ie Faery Queen, Spenser calls Gloriana 
(queen JSltze^h) “Tanaquill ” (bk. i. 
introduetion, 1590). 


Tailored^ son of Eudes and Emma. 
He was the greatest of all the Ghiistian 
warriors except Rinaldo. His one fault 
, was “ woman’s love," and that woman 
xinda, a pagan (bk. i.^. Tancred brought 
S09 hone to the allied crusaders under 
Godfn^ of Bouillon. In a night combat, 
Tancred unwittingly slew Corinda, and 
lamented her death with gie^ and bitter 
lameotatioD (Mt. xii.). Seeing wounded. 


Rossini has an opera entitled Xemr 
credi (1818). 

Tancred, prince of Otranto^ one of the 
crusaders, probably the same as the one 
above.—Sir W. Scott, Comt Mobert o/ 
Paris (time, Rufus). 

Tancred (Count), the oi^an son of 
Manfred, oldest grandson of Roger I. of 
Sicily, and rightful heir to the throne. 
Ilia father was uiurdcted by William the 
Bad, and he himscU was brought up by 
Sifire'di lord high chanecnot of Sicily. 
While only a count, he fell in love with 
Sigismunda the chancellor’s daughter, 
but when king Roger died, he left the 
throne to Tancred, provided he married 
Constantia, daughter of William the Bad, 
and thus united the rival lines. Tancred 
gave a tacit consent to this arrange¬ 
ment, intending all the time to obtain a 
dispensation irom the pope, and marry 
the chancellor’s daughter; but Sigismunda 
could not know his secret intentions, and, 
in a fit of irritation, married the eSrl 
Osmond. Now follows the catastrophe; 
Tancred sought an interview with Sigis¬ 
munda, to justify his conduct, but Os¬ 
mond challenged him to fight. Osmond 
fell, and stabbed Sigismunda when she 
ran to his succour.—^Thomson, Tancred 
and Sigismunda (1745). * 

Thomson’s tragedy is founded on 
the episode called “The Baneful Mar* 
riago," Gd Bias, iv. 4 (Lesage, 17i24). In 
the prose tale, Tancred is called “ Hcnri- 
quez,’’and Sigismunda “Blanch." 

TancredL the Italian form of Tan¬ 
cred (g.o.). The best of the early operas 
of Rossini (1813). 

Tanner of Tamwortli (The), the 
man who mistook Edward lY. for a high¬ 
wayman. After some little eltereai»m, 
the)' changed horses, the king giving his 
himter for the tanner’s cob worth Mout 
four shillings: but as soon as tanner 
mounted the king’s horse, it threw him, 
and the tanner ^adly paid down a sum 
of money to get his old cob back sgsini 
King Edward now blew his hnerai^- 
horn, and the couitieirB gathered lotmahim* 
“ 1 hm [i.e. eaepecti 1 shall be bnngfd 
for this," cried the tanner} but the king, 
in merry ptn, gave him the manor at 
Plnmpton Park, with 800 hunks a year. 
—Pemy, EeBques, eie. 

TazmMiiBot (Sufy, called in Ckmiihi 
the TmnMmer^ Teutonic ki^ij^ 
who wins the love of lisaqia, a Mankw/ 
lady. Hllario the ifiiiloaoi^er often gbaJ 
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Terses mifii Ritter on sttpematuTal 
subjocte, and promisea tbat Venus herself 
ahall be hia mutteas, if he will sum¬ 
mon up his oouiage to enter Venusberg. 
TannhitueT starts on the mysterious jour¬ 
ney, and Lisaura, hearing thereof, kills 
herself. At Venusberg the Ritter gives 
full swing to his pleasures, but in time 
returns to Mantua, and makes his con¬ 
fession to pope Urban. Bis holiness 
sajre to him, “ Man, you can no more 
hoM for absolution than this staff which 
I hold in my hand can be expected to 
hud.” So Tannhkuser Aees in despair from 
Rome, and returns to Venusberg. Mean¬ 
while, the pope’s staff actually does sprout, 
and Urban sends in all directions for tlie 
Bitter, but he is nowhere to be found, 
Tieck, in his Phantasms (1812), intro¬ 
duces the story. Wagner (in 181."}) 
brought out an operatic spectacle, called 
Tannh&aser, The companion of Tann- 
hkuser was Eckhardt. • 

♦#* The talc of TannhJiuscr is sub¬ 
stantially the soifte as that of Tliomas 
of Erceldoun, also called “Thomas tlie 
Rhymer,” who was so intimate with Fafery 
folk that he could foretell what events 
would come to pass. He was also a bard, 
and wrote the famous lay of Sir Trisinm, 
The ,general belief is that the seer is not 
dead, but has been simply removed from 
the land of the living to Fadry-land, 
whence occasionally he emerges, to busy 
himself with human affairs. Sir W. Scott 
has introduced the legend in Castle Dan- 
gmnusy Y. (See Ercbldovn, p. 298.) 

the system of Taou, that 
iUYisible pnnctple which pervades every¬ 
thing. Pope refers to this universal 
divine permeation in the well-knovm 
lines: it 

WariMiiitliasim, rstireibw in the breeie, 

Cwnn is thdftua and bloesomt in the trcea 
Une ttiroiuli ell life, extends through all extent, 
Bpeendt nnuvided, operatee unspent. 

Su»it o» Man, i. (1783), 


Tapestored Ohamber (I7ie), a 
tale by sir W. Scott, laid in the reign 
of tSeerge III. There are but two cha- 
notere intfpdnced. General Browne goes 


nannted. He sees the “lat^ in cue 
Saeqpe,’^ describes her to lord Woodville 
aezt moziung, and recognizes her picture 
in the poitrut gallery. 

.n)s li%dk of tUe form «ae turned to me, and 1 cooM 
«db<»ddertaBdnedlbHinHtiiBtefaneld 
whew dnei wui an oUdwUoned govn, vhua, 
•ua eaogiie-,4iiatls, aeort of robe cam* 

_^ m hndr, hut gatoemd into tovod plalta 

M* eito eaMUnn, wueb fcu dewa lotba 
ad toBsdaato in a ipoctef or tralm 


Tap'ley (JfarA), an honest, light* 
hearted young man, whoso ambition waa 
“ to come out jolly ” under the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances. Greatly at¬ 
tached to Martin ChuzzlewLt, he leaves 
his comfortable situation at the Bluo 
Dragon to accompany him to America, 
and in “Eden” has ample opportunities 
of “being jolly” so far as Avretchednc'^s 
could make him so. On his return to 
England, he marries Mrs. Lupin, and thus 
becomes landlord of the Blue Dragon. 
—C. Dickens, Martin ChusUemtf xiii.. 
xxi., etc. (1843). 

Chariest)'// o//Vanes] was the Moik Ihpley of Ungs, 
and hure ntmself with hn usual “}olbtr"uncl«r this af¬ 
flicting news It was remarked at him that “no one 
could loM a kingdom with groator gaiety.”—Bov. J. 
White. 

Tappertit {Sim i.e. Simon)^ the ap¬ 
prentice of Gabriel Vanlen, locksmith. 
He wfis just 20 in years, but 200 in con¬ 
ceit. An old-fashioned, thin-faccd, sleek¬ 
haired, bliarp-noscd, small-eyed little 
fellow was Air. Sun Tapjiertit, about five 
feet high, but tlioroiighly convinced in 
his own mind that he was both good 
looking and above the middle size, in 
fact, rather tall tlmn otherwise. His 
figure, which waa slender, lie was proud 
of; and with lus legs, which in knee- 
breeches were perfect curiobitics of hftle- 
ncss, he was enraptured. He had also 
a secret notion that the power of bis eye 
was irresistible, and he believed that he* 
could subdue the haughtiest beauty by 
eyeing her.” Of course, Mr. Tappertit 
had an ambitious soul, and admired his 
master’s daughter Dolly. 11c was cap-< 
tain of the secret society of’Prentice 
Knights,” whose object waa “vengeance 
against their tyrant masters.” After ti^e 
Gordon riots, in which Tappertit took a 
leading part, he was found “ bnrnt and 
bruised, with a gun-shot wound in his 
body, and both nis legs crashed into 
shapeless ugliness.” The cripple, by the 
locksmith’s aid, turned shoe-black under 
an archway near the Horse Guards, 
thrived in his vocation, and married the 
widow of a rag-end-bono collector. While 
an apprentice, Miss Miggs, the “ protest- 
ant’’ shrewie^ servant of Mrs. varden, 
cast an eye of hope on “ Simmun; ” but 
the conceited puppy pronounced her “ de¬ 
cidedly scraggy,” and disregarded the 
soft impeachment.—C. Dickens, Bamaby 
Rvdge ( 1841 ), (See Stxai.) 

T»proba'xii^ the island of Ceylon.— 
Ariosto, JbrNwo (1616). 

Tapwell C2lmo(Ay)» busUuid of 
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Fmtib, put Into business by Wellborn’s 
father, whose butler he was. When 
Wellborn was reduced to beggary, 
Timothy behaved most insolently to him; 
but as soon as he supposed he was about 
to marry the rich dowager lady AUworth, 
the ra8(^ fawned on mm like a whip^ 
spaniel.—Massinger, A New Way to ray 
Old ims (1626). 

Tara {The JI%li of), m Meath, Ireland. 
Here the kings, the clergy, the princes, 
and the bards used to asbcmble in a large 
hall, to consult on matters of public im¬ 
portance. 

lb« iwrp tliftt on«« thro’Tam’i halls 
The soul ot music shed 
Kow hiuigs M mute on fam’s vails 
As if that soul were fled 

T.Moore./rliSjVUocUas; ’Tha Harp thitOnce...”1814). 

Tara (The Fes oj), the triennial con¬ 
vention estkblished by Ollam Fodlah or 
Ollav fola, in b.c. 900 or 960. When 
business was over, the pnnccs banqueted 
together, each under his shield suspended 
by the cnicl herald on the nail according 
to precedency. In the reign of Cormac, 
the palace of Tara was 900 feet square, 
and contained 160 apartments, and 160 
dormitories each for sixty sleepers. As 
many as 1000 /meats were daily enter¬ 
tained in the hall. 

Tara*8 Psaltery or Psalter of Tara, 
the great national register or chronicles 
j>f Ireland, read to the assembled pnnees 
when they met in Tara’s Hall in public 
conference. 

Their tribe, thajr said, their high degree, 

Wm Bung In IVira's PiaUerp 

Campbell, VQmnw't CMU. 

Tarpa''(i^)t<rtus Metius), a famous 
critic of the Augustan age. He sat in 
the temple of Apollo with four colleagues 
to judge the ment of theatrical pieces 
before they were produced in public. 

He Slrea himself out for another Torpe, decides boldly, 
and wisiorU his opinions with londnev and obstinacy — 
lAsaca. (HI DUu, xl lO 11730). 

Tarps'ian Hock. So called from 
Torpeia, daughter of Spurius Tarpeius 
govemor of the citadel on the Saturnian 
{i.e» Capitoline) Hill of Rome. The story 
is that the Sabines bargained with the 
Roman maid to open the gates to them, 
for the ** ornaments on their arms.” As 
they passed through the ^ates, they threw 
on ner thdr shielas, saying, “These are 
the ornaments we bear on our arms." 
She was emshed to dea^, and buried on 
the l^upeiaH Hill. after, traitors 
were put to death by bitag hnrled head¬ 
long neat tha hUl>top* 


Bear him to the rock Taipefam, and firmn thenn* 

Into desitruction cast him. 

Saiakespeaie, ChrtolaistM^ not lU. sc. I (lAKq, 

* 4 ,* G. Gilfillan, in his introdnetion to 
Long^llow’s poems, makes an erroneous 
allusion to the Roman traitress. He says 
Longfellow’s “ornaments, nnlike thnso 
of the Sabine [ate] maid, have not emahed 
him.” 

Tai^uin, a name of terror in Roman 
nurseries. 

The none, to still her child, will tell my ittny. 

And fright her crying babe with Tunuin’s name; 

Slutfespoare, Hape q/ Auerwe (IS^ 

Tarqum (The Fall of). The well-known 
Roman story of Sextus Torquinius and 
Lucrctia has been dramatized by various” 
persons, as: N. Lee (1679): John Howard 
Payne, Brutus oiTfteFall of Tarqum (1820) 
—^^13 is the tragedy in which Edmund 
Kean appeared with bis son Charles at 
Glasgow, the father taking “Brutus" 
and the son “ Titus.’’ Ap^ult product 
a tragedy in French, entitled Jjocrece, in 
1792; and Ponsard in 1843. Aldcri has a 
tragedy called Brutus, on the same sub¬ 
ject. It also forms indiroctly the subject 
of one of the lays of lord Macaulay, called 
The Battle of the Lake J^illits (1842), a 
battle undertaken by the Sabines for the 
restoration of Tarquin, but in which the 
king and his two sons were left dead dpon 
the field. 

Tarquinius (Sewtus) having vio¬ 
lated Lucretia, wife of Tar^uinius Oolla- 
tTnus, caused an insurrection in Rome, 
whereby the magistracy of kings wa» 
changed for that of consuls. 

* 4 ,* A parallel case is given in Spanish, 
history: Roderick the Goth, king of 
Spain, having violated Florinda daugh¬ 
ter of count Julian, was the cause o£ 
Julian’s inviting over the Moon, who 
invaded Spain, drove Roderick fssm the 
throne, and the Gothic dynasty WM set 
aside for ever. 

Tartaro, the Basque Cyclops; of 
giant stature and cannibal halnts, ont not 
without a rough lumhommie. Intellectu¬ 
ally very low in the scale, and invariably 
beaten m all contests with men. Galled, 
in spirit by his iU success, the giant 
commits suicide. Tartaro, the son of & 
king, was made a monster ont of punish¬ 
ment, and was never to lose his delontdity 
till he married. One day, he a^ed a 
girl to be his bride, and on being refosed, 
sent her “a tolkii^r ring)” 
without ceasing immediately ahe pnt it 
on; scrim eat oif her Anger and thtfw it 
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dnto a lame pond, and there the Tartaro 
Arewned himself.—Rev, 'VV, Webster, 
Boiqm Legemds^ 1-4 (1876), 

In one of the Basime legends, Tartaro 
is represented as a roly^Smos, whose 
one eye is bored out with spits made red 
hot by some seamen who had wandered 
inadvertently into bis dwelling. like 
XTlysses, the leader of these seamen made 
his escape by the aid of a ram, but with 
this difference—^bc did not, like Ulysses, 
•cling to the ram’s belly, but fastened the 
ram^ bell round his neck and threw a 
eheep^kin over his shoulders. When 
Tartaro laid hold of the fugitive, the man 
escaped, leaving the sheep-skin in the 
giant's band. 

VATtlot (2Tm), servant of Mrs. Patty¬ 
pan, to whom also he is engaged to be 
married, lie says, “ I loves to see life, 
because vy, 'tis so agreeable."—James 
Cobb, The Fmt Floor, 2 (1758-1818). 

TairtufPe (2 syL), the chmf character 
and title of a comedy by Molil>rc (1664). 
Tartuffe is a religious hypocrite and im¬ 
postor, who uses **religion”os the means 
of gaining money, covering deceit, and 
promoting self-indulgence. He is taken 
.up by one Or^, a man of property, 
who promises him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage. but his true character being ex¬ 
pose^ he is not only turned out of the 
house, but is lodged in jail for felony. 

Isaac Bickerstaff has adapted Molibre’s 
comedy to the English stage, under the 
title of The Hypocrite (1768). Tartuffe 
he callB “ Dr. Cantwell,” and Orgon “ sir 
John Lambert.” It is thought that' ‘ Tar- 
tuffe ** i| a caricature of Pfere la Chaise, 
the confessor Louis XIV., who was 
veiyfond of truffles (French, tartuffes), 
and that this suggest^ the name to the 
diamatieik 

Torture {Kaiser), William 1. the king 
of PtuBsia and emperor of Germany 
(1797- ). 

I vrile to ytn, mr dear Angnste, 

To ur mVo hud a reg’Iar “ buster.” 

Ten thousund Fienchmen mis below; 

"FMiM God. from whom all blessings Sow.* 
Pwttk (daring the Fraiico>Pruisian war). 

of the Bevolntioii. J. 
K. Pathe is so called by Carlyle (1740- 
1828 )* 

etdasUaBteritadegk-headod, ftugat tbe wonder of Ms 
otaolnd,... BU thne,Xertulb. 

oa emdumter, who aided the 
xeh^aiQ^ arrayed agmnst Misnar sultan 
.eC A fsmale slave undertook to 

ki^ ^hapteri and went with the 


sultan's sanction to carry out her promise. 
She presented herself to Tasnar and Ahu'<, 
bal, and presented papers which she said 
she had Ktolen, Tasnar, suspecting a trick, 
ordered her to be bow-strung, and then 
detected a dagger concealed about her 
person. Tasnar now put on the slave’s 
dress, and, transformed into her like¬ 
ness, went to the sultan's tent. The vizier 
commanded t)ie supposed slave to pros¬ 
trate “herself” before she approached the 
throne, and while prostrate he cut off 
“her” head. The king was angry, but 
the vizier replied, “ This is not the tiave, 
but the enchanter. Fearing this mi^ht 
occur, I gave the slave a pass-word, which 
this deceiver did not give, and was thus 
betrayed. So perish all the enemies of 
Mahomet and Misnar his vicegerent ^on 
earth! ”—Sir C. Morell [J. Ridley], ^mes 
of the Oenii, vi. (1751). 

Taanim, a fountain in Mahomet’s 
paradise; so called from its being con¬ 
veyed to the very highest apartments of 
the celestial mansions. 

Tbey shall dniik of pure wine ... and Um water 
mixed theiewlth shall be of Tksnim, a fountain whereof 
those shall drink who approach near unto the divtoe 
presence,—A1 A'erdn, Ivl. 

Tasso and lisonora. When Tasso 
the poet lived in the court of Alfonso 
II. the reigning duke of Ferrara, he fell 
in love with Leonora d’Este (2 syL) the 
duke’s sister, but “she saw it not or 
viewed with disdain” bis passion, and* 
the poet, moneyless, fled half mad to 
Naples. After an absence of two years, 
in which the poet was almost starved to 
death by extreme poverty, his friends, 
together with Leonora, inducedf duke 
to receive him bock, but no sooner did he 
reach Ferrara than Alfonso sent him to 
an asylum, and here he Was kept for 
seven years, when he was liberated by 
the instigation of the pope, but died soon 
afterwama (1544 1595). 

Taste, a farce by Foote (1758), to 
expose the imposition of picture-dealers 
and seUers of virtu generally. 

Tasting Deatb. The rabbis say 
there are three drops of gall on the sword 
of death: one drops in we mouth and the 
man dies; from tue second the pallor of 
death is suffused; from the third the 
carcase turns to dust.—Purehas, Hts 
Filgrmaye (1618). 

Tati'nus, a Greek who joined the 
crusaders wiw a fwee of 200 men armed 
with “ crooked sabres ” and bows. These 
Greeks, like the Pazthiansf were fiunous 
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in retreat, bnt wbea a drought carae thejr 
all sneaked off home.'—Tasso, Jerusalem 
Mieered, aaii. (1576). 

Tatiua {AohUles)t the acolyt^ an 
officer In the Vaianman guard.—Sir W. 
Soott, CmmtBobertoj Pam (time, Bufus). 

Tatlanthe (3 syl,)^ the favourite of 
fadladinida (queen of Queerammania and 
tilfe <ff Cbronoohotonthologos). She ex¬ 
tols the warlike deeds of the king, sup¬ 
posing the queen will leel flattered W her 
praises; and Fadladinida exclaims, ‘‘Art 
mad, Tatlanthe? Your talk’s disttiste- 
InL . . . You ore too pertly lavish in his 

i )niise I ” She then guesses that the queen 
oves another, and says to herself, 
see that 1 must tack about," and happen¬ 
ing to mention “ the captive king," Fad- 
lamnida exclaims, ‘^That’s he! that's he! 
that’s he! I’d die ten thousand deaths to 
set him free.” Ultimately, the queen pro¬ 
mises marriage to both the captive king 
and Rigdum-Funnidos to make matters 
easy." Then, turning to her favourite, 
■he says: 

And BoVi IkUutlM, thon mi all tnr tvn ; 

Whera aSaU I Anil tiiw inch anothar pturf 
Fitgr that you, who’va served so iorg and vreU, 
^gioald dM a rugln and lend npei In hell 
^boew for younelf, dear girt, our oropiie round } 
Yow portion utwoiva bundriul thousand pound. 

B. Chieyi OltronoftkotoruhologoB (17M). 

Tattle^ a numwho ruins characters by 
innuendo, and so denies a scandal as to 
confirm it. He is a mixture of “ lying, 
iopp^, vanity, cowardice, bragging, 
licentionsneas, and ngliness, but a pro¬ 
fessed bean " (act i.). Tattle is entrapped 
into marriage with Mrs. Frail.—Congreve, 
Lone for, Low (1695). 

“ 'Mrs. Candour,” in Sheridan’s 
School for SoanM (1777), is a Tattle in 
petticoats. 

Tattycoraze^ a handsome girl, witii 
InstrouB dark hair and eyes, who dressed 
very n^tly. She was taken from the 
Fonndhng Hospital (London) by Mr. 
Meagles to wait upon his daugnter. She 
was c^led in the hospital Harriet Beadle. 
Harriet was changed first to Hatty, then 
tn Tetly, and Coram. was added because 
tihs Foundling stands in Coram Street, 
^e was most impulsively passionate, 
and wlien excited had no control over 
henalfi. Miss Wade enticed her away 
fMr n tine, but afterwards she retnmed 
lio iMV fiZst friends.—Oh Dickens, Little 
Z?arf^(lW7), , 

of 39itrope (2^). Paris 
wasceM ly uiiteaBiwnaidk^ 20 Cabaret 
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The teen dlied by 
I oi Fha'Iitoii veie eonverted 
idle einb<&.’-'<?r«e^ 
jlUicordidg te Phny (Jfatural History. 
xiosvU* 8ji ll)y amber is a coneretion of 
bUnie* team, bst the birds were the eisten 
of If eleS^r, who never ceased weeping 
for nSimely death. 


HTdiurahdet {HotT)^ a common conr- 
tman. •^'Shi^eapeare, 2 Henry IV, 

ixm). 

^fleaBle {Br Peter), a man who, in 
old married a country girl that 
proved extnvagant, fond of pleasure, 
eeldsh, and vain. Sir Peter was for ever 
n^^ng at her for her inferior birth and 
rustJo ways, but secretly loving her and 
admiring her naivete. He says to Kow- 
ley, am the sweetest-tempered man 
aave, and hate a teasing temper, and so 
I tdl her ladyship a hundred times a 
day." 

Vo one eoQld d<Aiv«r anch a dlsloaua found In “Mr 
fatorTaatle”Wimaucb point (u T lCing{17d0-180S] He 
acelled In « quiet lententioaa manner of ipeech There 
wai an epigrammatic etylo In evervtlung he uttered Hu 
Totoe waa mancat hii ai tton alow, hb bountenance benig 
naot and yet Srm —Watklna, Uf9 tffshendan (1817) 


Lady Teazle, a lively, innocent, coun> 
try maiden, whq^ married sir Peter, old 
miongh to be her grandfather. Planted 
in London in the whirl of the season, 
dm formed a liaison with Joseph Snrfaco, 
bnt being saved from disgrace, repented 
md reformed.—R. B. Sheridan, Sclml 
fw BoanM (1777). 

On dwOr, 178 T, Mbf Famn, about to tnan7 the earl of 
Daritf, took hat ual leave of tha itage u tlia character 
<|g*<udr Ttade.” Hwcoaeludlng wends were apphcaMa 
bin vaqr ramarkable degree to herself: * Let me request. 

BnearweB. that 70a wID make my respects to the 
sristSsIaas coHe« of which you atsamember, and uifonn 
tkau that lady Taasle, Ucantlate, begs leave to return the 
tbay gnntad her, as she now leaves off practice, 
SfWUSselnwhatMaafliliiuiw." Apasslonatebuntof teen 
hen lavaaled the eenti^tt of tba speaker, while n 
storing bunt of applause followed from the audience, 
Mdt tba aurtatat was dmim down upon the play.te no 
naqs ba Ustenad ta—Mia. 0. Mathawa 


ITeatli* Bigord, an historian of tha 
thirteenth centory, tells that whmi Chos>* 
met the PetsiSB carried away the true 
orase dbcovmied by St. HelSna, the 
number of teeth in the human race was 
reduced. Before that time Christians 
wen funtisbed with thirty and in some 
cases wi& thuty-two teeth, but since then 
no human bemg has had more than 
lareB(y*thriee teetb.--See Historiens de 
xviU. 

V* Tha ootnud numbor of teeth is 
stiU. This <*hi8torie fact" ie 
dr n with that whkh ascribes to 
w^nan afm Bb nuna tiuia to nun ((Ten. 


Teetotal. The origin of this Word 
is ascribed to Richard (Dioky) Turner, 
who, in addressing a temperance meeting 
in September, 1833, reduplicated the word 
total to give it emphasis: “ We not only 
want total abstinence, we want more, we 
wimt t-total abstinence." £he novelty 
and force of the expression took the 
meeting by storm. 

It IB not correct to ascribe the word to 
Mr. Swindlehnrst of Preston, who is 
erroneously said to have stuttered. 

Te'iaji Muse, Anacreon, bom at 
Teios, in Ionia, and called by Ovid 
(Tnstta, ii. 364) Teta Musa (b.o. 568- 
478). 

Ibe Sdaa and tbs Tsbn Muss. . . DMmciritMi and 

itiioorcanj 

Have found the fkiua your diona reftiM. 

Siyron, JkM Juam, In. SS (“lha files of Qnec8i” UM9. 

Probably Byron meant Simonidds 
of CTeos. Horace (Carmlm, 11 . 1, 88) 
speaks of “ Cess munera neniss," meaning 
Simonidds; but Scios or Scio properly 
means Chios, one of the seven places 
which laid claim to Homer. Both Geos 
and Chius are isles of (Ireece. 

Tei'lo (St.), a Welsh saint, who took 
an active part against the Pelagian 
heresy. When he died, three cities con> 
tended for his body, but happily the 
strife was ended by toe multiplication of 
toe dead body into three bt, Teilos. 
Capgrave insists that the tpstssme body 
was possessed by Llandw. — JSngltsa 
Martyrology. 

Teirtu’s Harp, which played of 
itself, merely by being asked to do so, 
and when desired to cease playing did 
so. — The Mabinogton (** Kuhireh and 
Olwen," twelfth century). 

St. Dunstan’s hai^ discoursed most 
enchanting music without being stnufk 
by any player. 

The harp of toe giant, in the tale of 
Jack and the Bean-I^k, played of itself. 
In one of the old Welsh tales, the dwarf 
named Dewiyn Fydum stole from a 
giant a similar harp. 

Telemaohos, the only son of 
Ulysses and Penelbpd. When Ulysses 
had been absent from home nearly twenty 
years, Tdemachos went to Pylos and 
Sparta to gain information about him. 
mstor reemved him hospitably at Pylos, 
Mid sent him to Sparta, where Menelfios 
told him the prophMy ox Proteus (2 eyl,) 
eoneeming ulvssesi Be then retained 
home, where ha found lus fatoer^ and 
asrii^ him in slayiDg ^ mutoMk 
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TeleTnachos was accompanied in his 
voyage by tbe goddess of wisdom, under 
the TOtm of Mentor, one of his father’s 
friends. (See T£lbkaqu£.) — Greek 
SWilo* 

T^leniaque (£cs Aventures dt?), a 
French prose epic, in twcnty-fonr books, 
by F^nelon (1699). The first six books 
contau the story of the hero’s adventures 
tdld to Calypso, as A'neas lold the story 
of the burning of Troy and his travels 
from Troy to Carthage to queen Dido. 
Tdldmaque says to the goddess that he 
started with Mentor fioui Ithaca in 
search of his father, who had been absent 
from home for nearly twenty years, lie 
first went to inquire of old [Nestor if he 
could give him any information on the 
subject, and Nestor told liim to go to 
Sparta, and have an interview with 
Menelios. Cn leaving Lacedtemonia, he 
got rfjipwreoked off the coast of Sicily, 
but was kindly entreated by king 
AcestSs, who famished him with a ship 
to take him home (bk. i.). This ship 
fell into the hands of some Egyptians; 
he was parted from Mentor, and 
sent to feed sheep in Egypt. King 
Sesostris, conceiving a high opinion of 
the young man, would have sent him 
home, but died, and TVlemoque was in¬ 
carcerated by his successor in a dungeon 
overlooking the sea (bk. ii.). After a time, 
he was released, and sent to Tyre. Here 
he would have been put to death by 
Pygmalion, had he not been rescued by 
AstarbC, the king’s mistress (bk. iii.). 
A^in he embarked, reached Cyprus, and 
sailed thence to Crete. In this passage ho 
saw Amppitrft^, the wife of the sea-god, in 
her magnificent chariot drawn by sea¬ 
horses (bk. iv,). On landing in Crete, he 
was told the we of king Idom^neus (4 
sy/.), who made a vow if he reached homo 
in safety after the siege of Troy, that he 
would offer in sacrifice the first living 
being that came to meet him. This 
happened to bo his own son; but when 
Idomeneus proceeded to do according to 
Jiis vow, the Cretans were so indignant 
that th^ drove him from the island. 
IB^g without a Tulqr, the islanders asked 
Tdl^maque to he their king (bk. v.). 
This he declined, but Mentor advised the 
Cretans to place the reins of government 
in the banas of Aristodemos. On lear* 
ing Crete, (he vessel was again wrecked, 
and Tdldmaque with Mentor was cast on 
the islaad Calypoo (bk. vi.). Here 
the nanative eloees, and the test of the 
«torY ^vesjhe eeveral adventures of 


Tdldmaque from this point till he teaches 
Ithaca. Calypso, having fallen in love 
with the young prince, tried to detain 
him in her island, and even burnt tke 
ship which Mentor had built to cany 
them home; but Mentor, determined to 
quit the island, threw T^dmaque from a 
crag into the sea, and then leaped in after 
him. They had now to swim for their 
lives, and they kept themselves afloat rill 
they were picked up by some Tyrians 
(bk. vii.). The captain of the ship was 
very friendly toTdldm^u^ and promised 
to take him with his friend to Ithaca, but 
the pilot by mistake landed them on 
Salentum (bk. ix.). Here Tdldmoqno, 
being told that his father was dead, deter¬ 
mined to go down to the infernal regions 
to see him (bk. xviii.). In had^^s he was 
informed that Ulysses was still alive 
(bk. xix.). So he relumed to the upper 
earth (bk. xxii.}, embarked again, and 
this time reached Ithaca, wherche found 
his father, and Mentor left him. 

Tell {Gitglielmo or Wil/idni), chief of 
the confederates of the forest cantons 
of Switzerland, and son-in-law of 
Walter Furst. Having refused to salute 
the Austrian cap which Gessler, the 
Austrian governor, had set up in the 
market-place of Altorf, he was con¬ 
demned to shoot an apple from the, head 
of Ills own son. He succeeded in this 
perilous task, but letting fall a concealed 
arrow, was asked by Gessler with what 
object he had secreted it. “ To kill thee, 
tyrant,” he replied, "if I h^ foiled.” 
The governor now ordered him to be 
carried in chains across the lake Lucerne 


to KUssnacht Castle, "there to be de¬ 
voured alive by reptiles; ” but, a violent 
stomi having arisen on the lake, he was 
unchained, (bathe might take the helm. 
Gessler was on board, and when toe 
vessel neared Hbe castle, TeU leapt 
ashore, gave the boat a push into toe 
lake, and shot toe governor. After this 
he liberated his country from the 


Austrian yoke (1807). 

This story of William Tell is told 
of a host of persons. For example: 
Egil, toe brother of Wayland, was com* 
manded by king Nidung to shoot an 
apple from toe head of his son* Egii, 
like Tell, took two arrows, and bexUg 
asked why, replied, as TeU did to 
Gessler, "To shoot thee, tynmt, if I&U 
in my 

A similar story is told of Oiaf and 
Eindridi, in Norway. King Olaf dairecl 
Eindridi to a trial of skill. An appfo 
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ihti plftced on the head of Eindridi’s eon, | 
and we shooting at it grazed the 
boy’s head, but the father earned off the 
apple dean, Eindridi had concealed an 
arrow to aim at the king, if the boy had 
been injured. 

Another Norse tale is told of Hemingr 
and Horald son of Sigurd (106G). After 
various trials of skill, Harald told llennngr 
bo shoot^^a nut from the head of Bjorn, 
his young brother. In this he succeeded, 
not with an arrow, but with a spear. 

A similar tale is related of Geyti, son 
of Aslak, and the same llarald. The 
place of trial was the Faroe Isles. In 
Ais case also it was a nut placed on the 
head of ]^orn. 

Sano Crammatlcus tells nearly the 
same story of Toki, the Danish hero, and 
Harald; but in this trial of skill Toki 
killed Harald.— Danorum Begum Jlcroum- 
gue Htstoria (1514). 

Reginald Scot says that Ptincher shot 
a penny placed on his son’s head, but 
made ready another arrow to slay the 
duke Remove who had set him the 
task (1584). 

It IS said of Domitian, the Roman 
emperor, that ii^ boy held up his hands 
wiw the fingers spread, he could shoot 
eight, arrows in succession through the 
^ces without touching one of the 
fillers. 

William of Cloudcsley, to show the king 
his ekiU in shooting, bound his eldest 
eon to a stake, put an apple on his head, 
and, at the distance of 300 feet, cleft the 
apple in two without touching the boy. 

IlumaianliBevanyeu old, 
fia ii to me full dear, 

1 viU bym tye to a atake. . . 

And hy an ap))le upon bn head. 

And go bIx floore paces bm {ro. 

And 1 mytelfe wltli a biana arrow 
Will cleve tbe apple In t«o 

* rercy, AeftgiM*. 

Similar feats of skill are told of Adam 
Bdl and Clym of the Clough. 

In Alton market-place, the spot is 
still pointed out where Tell shot the 
apple from his son’s head, and a plaster 
statue stands where the patriot stood 
when he took his aim. 

flee Bomaa flxe la Hampdeo'a bosom swell, 

And Site and freedom in the shaft of TeD. 

QnmpheB, sf ZTejM, L (ITSS). 

%• The legend of WiUiam Tell has 
famished Eloxian with the subject of a 
novel in French (1788); A. M. Lemierre 
with his tragedy of ChMiawm Tell 
Schiller witii a tragedy in German, Wu~ 
A»hn (180^; £aowle8 with a tragedy 
in Eni^U^ WiiHim Tell (1840); and 


Rossini with the opera of Guglvelmo 
Tell, in Italian (1829). 

Macreadya performance In T«U {KnouM$ eramcil i« 
always fcrst rate fro actor evn: affeited me more tinii 
Mocready did in aome aeenes of that iday [17M-lo7d] — 

& Bogers. 

Tellus*s Son, Antsos son of Posei¬ 
don and GO, a giant wrestler of Lib’ya, 
whose strength was irresistible so long ks 
he touched his mother {earth), Heremes, 
knowing ibis, lifted him into the air, and 
crushed him to death. Near the town of 
Tingis, in Mauritania, is a hill in the shape 
of a man called ” The Hill of AntsBos,”and 
said to be his tomb. 

So some have feigned that Tellua* giant son 
Drew many ntw born lives from his dead mother) 
Anotlitr rubO ns soon as one was done. 

And twenty lost, yot still rem lined another. 

Kur when ho frll uid kiMcU the boneii heath. 

Ills pmnt straight in<>]ilie(i successive breath. 

And thu htrsclf was deul, yet ntiisomed him from death 
I’hiiicos ilutcher, Purple Itland, lx (Iftid). 

*** Similarly, Bernardo del Carpio 
lifted Orlando in liis arms, and squeezed 
him to death, because his body was prooi 
against any instrument of war. 

To'rair, i.e, Tamerlane. The word 
occurs m Baradise Loit, xi. 389 (1665). 

Temliha, king of tbe serpents, in the 
island of serpents. King Temliha wat- 
“a small yellow serpent, of a glowing 
colour,” with the gift of human ^eech, 
like the serpent which tempted Eve.— 
Comte dc Caylus. Oriental 2'ald8(“Hi8tox} * 
of Aboutaleb,” 1743). 

Tem'ora, in Ulster, the palace of 
the Caledonian kings in Ireland. The 
southern kingdom was that ofi&e Fir- 
bolg or Belg<B from South Britun, whose 
seat of government was at Atha, in 
Connaught. 

Tem'ora, the longest of the Ossionie 
prose-poems, in eight books. The sub¬ 
ject is the dethronement of the kings ol 
Connaught, and consolidation of the two 
Iribh kmgdoms in that of Ulster. It 
most be borne in mind that theik were 
two colonies in Ireland—one the Fir- 
bolg or British Belgas, settled in thi 
south, whose king was called the lord 
of Atha,” from Atha, in Connaught, th( 
seat of government; and the ower the 
Cael, from Caledoni^ in Scotland, whose 
seat of government was Temora, in 
Ulster. When Crotiiar was “ lord of 
Abha,” he wished to unite the two 
kingdoms, and with tills view carried oh 
Comfima, only child of the rival king, 
and married her. Ihe Qdedonians 
Scotland interfered, and Conax uie 
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brother of Fingal was' sent with an army 
against the usurper, conquered him, 
reduced the south to a tributary state, 
and restored in his own person the 
kingdom of Ulster. After a few years, 
Cormac II. (a minor) became king of 
Ulster and over-lord of Connaught. The 
PiNbolg seizing this opportunity of re¬ 
volt, Catrbar “lord of Atha" threw off 
his subjection, and murdered the young 
king in his palace of Temors. Fingu 
interfered in behalf of the Gaels; but no 
sooner had he landed in Ireland, than 
Cairbar invited Oscar (Fingars grandson) 
to a banquet, picked a quarrel with him 
in the banquet hall, and both fell dead, 
each by the other's hand. On the death 
of Cairbar, Foldath became leader of the 
Flr-bolg, but was slain by FilUn son of 
Fingal. Fillan, in turn, was slain by 
Cathmor brother of Cairbar. Fingal now 
took the lead of his army in person, slew 
Cattimor, reduced the Fir-bolg to sub¬ 
mission, and placed on the throne Ferad- 
Archo, the only surviving descendant 
of Conar (first of the kings of Ulster of 
Caledonian race). 


fiSempe (2 sy/,), a valley in Greece, 
between mount Olympus and mount 
Ossa. The word was employed by the 
Greek and Roman poets as a synonym 
for My valley noted for its cool shades, 
singing birds, and romantic scenery. 

VhW would hove thonght. wbo hr^ the stnin. 
They <ui«r In TeinpS’s veto her native nuldi^ 

Aenldst the fcsital Hounding ehadin 
To tome unwearied mlnaUrel dancing. 

CuUint, Ode to t/ie JPaulont P746). 

Tempest {The)^ a drama by Shake¬ 
speare (K09). Frospero and his daughter 
Miranda lived on a desert island, en¬ 
chanted by Syc8rax who was dead. The 
only other inhabitants were Caliban, 
the son of Sycorax, a strange misshapen 
tlMg like a gorilla, and Ariel a sprite, 
who had been imprisoned by Sycorax 
for twelve years in riie rilt of a pine 
tree, from which Proigiero set him free. 
Ooe day, Prospero saw a ship off the 
iMMd, and raised a tempest to wreck it. 
Byti^B means, his brother Anthonio, prince 
Ferdinand, and the king of Naples were 
^ught to the island. Now it must be 
knows that Prospero was once duke of 
MUm; but his brother Anthonio, aided 
Inr the king of Naples, had usuimed the 
thrme,^ and set nospero and iMIfranda 
adrift in a small book which was wind- 
drives to this desert Iriand. Ferdinand 
(son of &e king of Naples) Md Miranda 
feU is each other, and the 

salt ihe ^pwzecked party being 


brought together by Ariel, Anthonio asked 
forgiveness of his brother, Prospero was 
restored to his dukedom, and the whole 
party was conducted by Ariel with pros¬ 
perous breezes back to Italy. 

* 1 ^* Uryden has a drama called 
Tempesi ( 1668 ). 

Tempest (,The\ a sobriquet of marshal 
Junot, one of Napoleon’s generals, noted 
for his martial impetuosity (1771-1813}, 

Tempest {The Ifon, Mr,), late governor 
of Senegambia. He was the son of lord 
Hurricane: impatient, irascible, head¬ 
strong, and poor. Xle says he never was 
in smooth water since he was bom, fox 
being only a younger son, his father gave 
him no education, taught him notiung, 
Md then buffeted him for being a dunce. 

First IWM turned Into the ermy; there I got broken 
bones and empty pockets, Ihen 1 wu banished to tbn 
coatt of Africa, to gorern the Myagei of Senegambia.— 
Act II. 1. j 

Mias EfuU% [Tempesf^, daughter of Mr. 
Tempest; a great wit of very lively 
parts. Her famer wanted her to marry 
sir David Daw, a great lout with plenty 
of money, but she fixed her heart on 
captain Ilcnry Woodvilje, the son of a 
man ruined by gambling. The prospeict 
was not cheering, but Penruddock came 
forward, and by making them rich,'made 
them liappy.—Cumberland, The Wheei 
of Fortune (1779). 

Tempest {Lady Betty), a lady witfr 
beauty, fortune, and family, whose head 
was turned by plays and romances, ^e 
fancied a plain mM no better tba« n fool, 
and resolved to marry only a gay, 
fashionable, dashing young spark, liv¬ 
ing rejected many offers because the 
buitor did not come up to her ideal, fdie 
was gradually I^t in me cold. Now she 
is company only for aunts Md cousins, 
in ball-rooms is a wallflower, Md. in 
society generally is esteemed a piece of 
fashionable lumW.—Goldsmttb, .AOiEfj- 
xen of the Worid, xxviii. (1759). 

Templars (JTnigkts), m order bf 
knighthood founded in 1118 for 
defence of the Temple in JemaalMH. 
Dissolved in 1812, Md their lands, 
transferred to the HospitaUers. Tim 
wore a tohite robe with a red cross; buttlie 
HospitaUers a Idack robe with a vshttt 
cross. 

Temple {T%e), 'When Solomon irai 
dying, he prayed that he might remain 
siMdlim tiU the Temple was complete^ 
finished. The prayer waa gnmtad, am 
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lift TMCUuaed lining cm hu staff till the 
Temple was flnishea, when the staff was 
^piAwed titroaeh by a worm, and the dead 
4}ody fell to the ground.—Charles White, 
Th* Cashmere Sacml, 

Temj^ (Launcelot), the nom de plume 
of John Armstrong, the poet (1709-1779). 

Temple Bar, called “ The City 
Golgotha^” because the heads of traitors, 
«te., were at one time exposed there after 
decapitation, ilie Bar was removed m 
1878. 

Templeton {Laurence) y the pseu¬ 
donym under which sir W. Scott pub¬ 
lished h/anJioe, The preface is initialed 
L. T., and the dedication is to the licv. 
Dr. Dryasdust (1820). 

Ten Animals in Paradise {The). 
According to Mohammedan belief, ten 
animals, besides man, are admitted into 
beairen: (1) KraUm, Ketmir^or Oatnier, 
the dog of the seven sleepers; (2) Ba¬ 
laam's ass; (8) Solomon’s ant; (4) 
Jonah’s whale; (6) the calf [sic] offered 
to Jehovah by Abraham m lieu of Isaac ; 
(6) the ox of Moses; (7) the camel of 
the prophet Salcch or Saleh; (b) the 
ftuckoo of Bclkis; (9) Ismael’s ram; and 
<10) (Al Borak, the animal which con- 
ve^d Mahomet to heaven. 

There is diversity in some lists of the 
ton animals. Some substitute for Ba¬ 
laam's OSS the ass of Aazis, Balkis, or 
Majiueda. queen of Sheba, who i^cnt to 
visit Solomon. And some, but tlicse 
can hardly be Mohammedans, think the 
OSS on which Chiist rode to Jerusalem 
should not bo forgotten. But none seem 
inclined to mcicase the number. 

TenCommandmentsCA Womfm'i,)^ 
the two hands with which she scratches 
the faces of those who offend her. 

CowM 1 «oBM iMttr your beauty with my iialla 
rd Mt my ten rommandtnonu In your face 

SbigukpeaFe, % Mewe K/. aoc 1 tc 3 (ISU). 

Tenantius, the father of Cymbeline 
«iid nephew of Cassibelan. lie was the 
younger son of Lud king of the southern 
part of Bdti^. On toe death of Lud, 
bis younger brother Cassibelan succeeded, 
and on the death of Cassibelan the crown 
came to Tenantius, who refused to pay 
the tribute to Rome exacted from Cassi- 
belaa on his defeat by Julius Ctesar. 

Tnndo Aohillis, a strong sinew 
cunniiu along toe heel to the caU of toe 
te& Sb cdlled because it was toe only 
wwnexable part of AohiUGa. The tale is 


toot Thetis held him by toe heel when 
she dipped him in toe Styx, in conse- 

a nence of which the water did not wet 
lie child’s heel. The story is post- 
Homeric. 

Tenelio, a river of Lapland, on the 
banks of which roses grow. 

1 wu lurprUed to see upon the hnnlcs of fbla nvor pile 
TVn^rio] ipees ui ImUy >1 nil lu any that are In our own 
gvdeiie — Mods, de Maupertule, Vowttet au Otrela 
roMteOm) 

Toniers {The English), George nor¬ 
land (1763-1804). 

Teniers {The Scottish), sir David 
Wilkio (1786-1841). 

Teniers of Comedy {The), Florent 
Carton Dancourt (16G1-1726). 

Tennis-Ball of Fortune {The), 
Perhunx, the Roman cmperir. He was 
iirst a charcoal-seller, then a school¬ 
master, then a soldier, then an emperor; 
but withm three months he was dethroned 
and murdered (I2b 198; reigned from 
January 1 to March 28, a.d. 19d). 

Tent {Fnnce Ahmed’s), a tent given 
to him by the fairy Pan-Banou, It 
would cover a whole army, yet would 
fold up into BO small a compass that it 
might be carried m one’s pocket.— Ara~ 
bum Night'}. 

Solomon’s carpet of green silk was 
lar^e enough to afford standing room for 
a u hole army, but might be carried about* 
like a pocket-handkcr(.hief. 

The bhip SLdhladnir would hold all the 
deities of Valhalla, but might be folded 
up like a roll of parchment. 

Bayard, toe horse of the foot sons of 
Aymon, grew larger or smaller, as one or 
more of the four sons mounted on its 
back.—Villeneuve, Les Quatre Ftlz Ay~ 
mon. 

Tents ( The father of swih as dwell in), 
Jabal.— Gen. iv. 20, 

Torebin'tlius, Ephes-dammim or 
Pas-dammim.—1 Sam, xvii. 1. 

O thou th xt 'gainst Goliath's Impious h«ad 
Tbs yuiirlifUl arms In Tnsbinthus sped. 

When tl)S proud foe who suiSed at Istaerh iMurf. 
Fell by the weapon of a .Ulpling baud. 

Taaeo, Jarutaim DtUturti, vU. pOTS). 

Terence of England {The), 
Richard Cumberland (1732 1811). 

Here Cuinherland lies having arled his ports; 

The rereneo of Vni^and, the mender ot Ixearts; 

A Sattering punter, who mtuie It hu cars 

To draw men as they Oiiftht to he not os they aiw . • . 

Say wherefore hti oaractoi s, thtas wUlwiul mm ,. • . 
Quite tick of pursuing cm h rronbiesome elf. 

He grew laqr at lut, and drew men IVem htenelf- 

Oold^th, KeMitotton CJVQ, 
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Tere'sa, the female associate of Fer¬ 
dinand count Fathom.—Smollett, Count 
Fathom (1754). 

Teresa d'Acunha, lady’s-maid of 
Joseline countess of Glennllan.—Sir W. 
Scott, The Antiquary (time, George III.}. 

Teresa Panza, wife of Sancho 
Panza. In pt. I. i. 7 she is called Dame 
Juana [Gnticrci:]. In pt. II. iv. 7 she is 
called Klana [Gutlcrer,]. In I. iv. she 
is called Joan.—Ceivantes, jDon Quixote 
(1605-16). 

Tereus [ TJs'.rusc], king of DauHs, and 
the husband of Procne. Wishing after¬ 
wards to marry PhUom^la, her sister, he 
told her that ProenG was dead. He lived 
with his new wife for a time, and then 
cot out her tongue, lest she should expose 
his falsehood to ProenG; but it was of 
no usCj for Philomela made known her 
story m the embroidery of a peplus. 
Tereus finding his home too hot for his 
wickedness, rushed after ProenG with an 
axe, but the whole party was metamor¬ 
phosed into birds. Tereus was changed 
mto a hoopoo (some say a lapwing, and 
o^ers an owl), ProenG into a sw^low, 
and Philomela into a iiiglitingale. 

So wu that tyrant Trrpus Tiaity lu^t 
Changed into Upiipiiii foul feeding dust. 

lord Brooke, DeoUnatum qf JUonareMg. 

Those who have read Titus Amiro- 
jiXcus (usually bound up with Shake- 
'speare’s playn) will call to mind the story 
of Lavinia, defiled by the sons of Ta- 
mdi/i, who aftenrards plucked out her 
tongue and cut off her hands; but she 
told her tale by guiding a staff with her 
month and stamps, and writing it in the 
sand. 

Fair PbUomela, she but lost her tongue, 

And 111 a tedious Siiinpler stwbd her mind. 

Put, Invi ly tiiGcc th it mean Is eut from thM i 
A (1 latir iLieiis, iiMMii, hast thou ine^ 

And hs hath cut tliose juetty Anger, off, 

1 hat could have better sewed than Philomel 

Actll.ao.4{U03t 

Ter'il (Sir Walter). The king exacts 
aa oath from sir Walter to send bis bride 
CSKdestina to court on her wedding night. 
BCfT father, to save her honour, gives her 
a mixture supposed to be poison, but in 
reality only a sleeping draught, from 
which she awakes in due time, to the 
amusement of the king and delight of 
her husband.—Thom’as Dekker, Satiro^ 
*nastix (1602). 

Termagant, an ^aginary being, 
supposed by ^e crusaders to be a Mo¬ 
hammedan daity. In the Old Moralities^ 
iba degree of iiaat was Uta measure of 


the wickedness of the character {mi^ 
trayed ; so Pontius Pilate, Judas Iscariot, 
Termagant, the tyrant, Sin, and so on, 
were alP ranting parts. Painters ex- 
piessed degrees of wickedness by degrees 
of shade. 

I would bare mich a fhilow whipped for o'rrdotng 
Termagsat—Sbakofcpeare, Oainiei, net tii. kC. 9 (19116), 

Termaqant, the maid of Harriet Quid¬ 
nunc. She uses most wonderful words, 
as paradropsical tor “ rhapsodical,” per¬ 
jured for “assured,” physioloqy for 
“philology," curacy for “accuracy,” 
nipcation for “ signification,” importation 
for “import,” anecdote for “antidote,” 
infirmaries for “infirmities," tnUmidato 
for “intimate.”—Murphy, T/ieUpholsterer 
(1768). 

Ter'meros, a robber of Peloponnesos, 
who killed his victims by cracking their 
skulls against his own. 

Termosi'ris, a priest of Apollo, in 
• wise, prudent, cheerful, and 
courteous.—Fdnuon, Tdi^maque, ii.(1700). 

Ternotte, one of the domestics of 
lady Eveline Berenger“the betrothed.’* 
—Sir W. Scott, 17ie Betrothed (time, 
Henry 11.). * 

Terpin » king who fell into 
the power of Kadigund queen ot the 
Amitzons. Refusing to dress in female 
attire, as she commanded, and to sew, 
card wool, spin, and do house work, he 
was doomed to be gibbeted by her 
women. Sir Artegal undertook his 
cause, and a fight ensued, which lasted 
all day. When daylight closed, Badi- 
gund proposed to defer the contest tiU. 
the following day, to which sir Artegal 
acceded. Hext day, the knight was 
victorious; but when he saw we brave 
queen bleeding to death, he took pity on^ 
her, and, throwing his sword aside, ran 
to succour her. Up started Radigund as 
he approached, attacked him like a fury, 
and, as he had no sword, he was, (tf 
course, obliged to yield. So the contest 
was decided against him, and sir Teq^ 
was hung by women, as Radigund fiad 
commanded.—Spenser, FaSry Queen, v* ^ 
(1696). 

Terpsichore ITerp.sic^.o.re'}, the 
Muse of dancing .—Greek Fable, 

Terrible (^), Ivan IV. or 11, of 
Russia (1529, 1538-1584). 

Terror of France Jolva 

Tidbot first earl of Shrewsbury (137^ 
1453). 
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b thb i|ia tUbot, m mwh fenrvd abmod, 

That trlth bla naipe the nottuib still their baheel 
ShalHwpeara, l Aenry t /. act U. sc. 3 (IS88). 

Terror of the World (27m?), Attila 
king of the Huns (*-453). 

Terry Alts, a lawless body of rebels, 
who sprang up in Clare (Ireland) after 
the union, and committed great outrages. 

The ** Thrashers ” of Connaught, the 
•‘Carders,” the followers of “captain 
Right” in the eighteenth century, those 
of “captain Rock” who appeared m 
1822, and the “ Fenians ” in 1865, were 
similar distuibors of the peace. The 
watchword of the turbulent Insh, some 
ten years later, was “ Home Rule.” 

Tesoretto, an Italian poem by Bm- 
netto preceptor of Dantd (1285). The 
poet says he was returning from an 
embassy to the king of Spam, and met 
a scholar on a bay mule, who told him 
of the overthrow of the Guelii. Struck 
with grief, he lost his road, and wandered 
into a wood, where Dame Nature acco^ed 
him, and disclosed to him the secrets of 
her works. On he wandered till he c.ame 
to a vast plain, inhabited by Virtue and 
her four dsmghters, together with 
Courtesy, Bounty, Loyalty, and Prowess. 
Leaving this, bo came to n fertile valley, 
which was for ever shilling its appear¬ 
ance, from round to square, from light 
to darkness. This was the valley of queen 
pleasure, who was attended by Love, 
Hope, Fear, and Desire. Ovid comes to 
Tesoretto at length, and tells him how to 
effect his escape. 

Ths'sira, one of the leaders of the 
Moprish host.—^Ariosto, Orlando Furio&o 
(1618), 

Teets of Chastity. Alnsnam’s 
mirror (p. 16); the brawn or boar’s head 
130); drinking-horns (see Arhiub's 
Dbinkiko-Hobn, p. 65; Sir Craoock 
A jro THE Drinkiho-Hobs, p. 160); 
Floximel’s girdle (p. 841); grotto of 
Ephesus (p. 409); the test mantle (p. 
606): oath on St. Antony’s arm was 
held in supreme reverence because it was 
believed that whoever took the oath 
falsely would be consumed by “St. 
Antony’s fire ” within the current year; 
the trial of the sieve (p. 910). 

T^ts of FidoUty. CanacO’s mir¬ 
ror 1661; Gondibert’s emerald ring 
(p»894). Tne eorsned or “cursed mouth- 
xnl|** a piece of bread consecrated by 
exorOMin, and given to the “ suspect^ 
to awaUow as a test. “Uhy thismorstil 


choke me if I am guilty,” said the de¬ 
fendant “ but turn to wholesome nourish • 
ment if I am innocent.” Ordeals (p. 
707), combats between plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant, or their representatives. 

Tete BotteOf Philippe de Commiues 
(Tum.mtn], politician and historian 
1445-1609). 

Yini, sir Pbtllppe des Oomues [«<«] were at a huntliie 
match with the duke, your master; and when be 
alifebtul, ifter the rhase, be rei{Uired your serrlcei m 
drtwiiiff off his lioota itending in your looks some 
iistumi resanl incut,. . be ordered you to sit dowa in 
tiiin, and rendireil you the same offiie , . but .,.110 
sooner had he plucked one of jour boots off tiun ho 
brutall) l>eat it about your bead , . . and bis privlkgrd 
foul I o Glurleiw, . . gaso you tbe name of Tdte BoUfe 
—bii W. bcott^ Qiuntin Durward, me. (tune, Edward 
IV) 

Te'thys, daughter of Heaven and 
Earth, the wife ol Ocean and mother of, 
the nver-gods. In poetry ’t means the 
sea generally. 

The golden sun above the watery bril 
Of biiMty lethys raised b s beamy head. 

Hooles Aruuto, vul. 

By the earth shaking Neptune a mace [trident), 

And lethji grave majestic pace 

Mdton, Comut, 870 (1094). 

Tetrachor'don, the title of one of 
Milton’s books about marriage and di¬ 
vorce. Ihe word means “ the four 
strings;” by which he means the four 
chict places in Sciipture which bear oa 
the subject of marriage. 

A book was writ of late called 7ffrarhorden. 

Milton, Sonnet, s ^ 

Toucer, son of TelSmon of Salkmis,. 
and brother ot Telamon Ajax. He was 
the best archer of all the Greeks at tho 
siege of Troy. 

I m n, like a second Teucer, discharge raff thafla from 
behind the shield of my ally —bir W. bcotR 

Teufelsdroeckh {Herr), pronounce 
Toujelz.drurK; an eccentric German pro¬ 
fessor and philosopher. The object of 
this satire is to expose all sorts of shams, 
social as well ob intellectual.—Carlyle, 
Sartor jResartns (1849). 

Teutonic Knights (The), an order 
organired by Frederick duke of Suabia, 
in Palestine (1190). St. Louis gave them 
permission to quarter on their arms the 
fleur de Its (1250). The order was 
abolished, in 1809, by Napoleon 1. 

Texartis, a Scythian soldiei^ killed 
^ the countess Btenhilda.—Sir W. Scott, 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Teaoz'omoo, chief of the priests oP 
the Az'tecas. H*f fasted ten months to 
know how to appease the national gods, 
and then declared that the only way waa 
to offer “ the White etrangexs^’ on tbeb 
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altars, Tezozomoo was killed by burning 
lava from a rolcanic mountain. 

Ttaoiotnoe 

BehoMi Uie jtiSffmAiit . . . lud sm 
T bo Inva floodii Iwneath libn. Uw hour 
h coma. Tbe flei) slioirer, davMidini;, faeapi 
Red whfl* round. Ibey fnll til>c di itted wowi. 

And bury and consume Uie iu.i.urM d pi leot. 

Southey, ilaOue, il. ’JH (1806). 

Thaddeus of Warsaw, the hero 
and title of s novel by Jane Porter 
<1808). 

!Fhaddu, the father of Momn, who 
became the wife of Comhal and the 
mother of Fingal.—Ossian. 

Tha'is (2 syl.), on Athenian courtezan, 
who induced Alexander, in hi? cups, to 
set fire to the palace of the Persian kings 
at Persepdlis. 

The IctnR eeised a flAmbettu with reel to destroy; 

Tlials led the w»v to light him to lih lupy, 

And, like anotlur Hdpn, fired aiKitber Troy. 

Dryden, Alexander't Ferut 

Thais'a, daughter of Simon'idOs king 
nf^ Pentap'olib. She married Per'icles 
mince of Tyre. In her voyage to Tyre, 
Thalsa gave birth to a daughter, and 
dying, as it was supposed, in childbirth, 
was, cost into the sea. The chest in 
which she was placed drifted to Ephesus, 
and fell into the hands of Cer'imon, a 
physician, who soon discovered that she 
was not dead. Under proper care, she 
<ratirely recovered, and became a priestess 
"^'in the temple of Diana. PcriclOs, with 
his ^ughter and her betrothed husband, 
visiting the shrine of Diana, became 
known to each other, and the whole 
mystery was cleared up.—Shakespeare, 
Pericles Prince of Tyre (1608). 

Thal'aba ebn Hateb, a poor man, 
who come to Mahomet, requesting him 
to beg God to bestow on him wealth, 
and promising to employ it in works of 
.godliness. The “prophet” made the 
pi^iion, and Tltaluba rapidly grew rich, 
■^e ^y, Maliomet sent to the rich man 
ftis alms, but Thalaha told the messen- 
gan their demand savoured more of 
mbute than of charity, and refused to 
Ave anything; but afterwards repenting, 
ne took to the “prophet” a good round 
aum. Mahomet now refused to accept 
it, and, throwing dust on the ungrateful 
diwfl, exclaimed, “ Thus shall thy wealth 
be scattered! ” and the man became poor 
again as fast as he had grown rich.—A/ 
Eordn^ be. (Sale's 

Tbal'alHt the Destroyer-xthat is, 
tile destroyer the evil spirits of Dom- 
Daaitd* He was the <^y surviving child 


of Hodei'rah (8 syl,) and his wife Zei'nab 
(2 syl .); their other eight children hud 
been cut oif by the Dom-DunieUsts, be- 
cause it had been decreed by &te that 
'* one of the race would be their destruc- 
: tion.” When a mere stripling, Thalfiba 
was left motherless and fatherless (bk. 
i.) ; he then found a home in the tent of 
a Bedouin named Mo'ath, who had a 
daughter OneiVa (3 syl.). Here he Was 
found by Ahdaldar, an evil spirit sent 
from Dom-Daniel to kill him ; but tho 
spirit was killed by a simoom just as he 
was about to stab the boy, and Ihalaba 
was saved (bk. ii.). He now drew from 
the finger of Abdaldar the magic ring, 
which gave him power over all spirits; 
and, thus armed, he set out “ to avenge 
the death of his father ” (bk. iii.). On 
his way to Babylon, he was encountered 
by a merchant, who was in reality the 
sorcerer Loba'ba in disguise. This sor¬ 
cerer led Thalaha astray into the wilder¬ 
ness, and then raised up a whirlwind to 
destroy him ; but the whirlwind was the 
death of Lobaba himself, and again 
Tlialaba escaped (bk. iv,). He reached 
Babylon at length, and met there MohS- 
rcb, another evil spirit,* disguised as a 
warrior, who conducted him to the 
“ mouth of hell.” Thalaha detected the 
villainy, and hurled the false one into 
the abyss (bk. v.). The young “De¬ 
stroyer” was next convoyed to “the 
paradise of pleasure,” hut he resisted 
every temptation, and took to flight just 
in time to save Onciza, who bod been 
brought there by violence (bk. vi.). He 
then killed Aloa'din, the presiding spirit 
of the garden, with a club, 'uras made 
vizier, and married Oneiza, but 'she died 
on the bridal night (bk. vii.). Distracted 
at this calamity, he wandered towards 
KM, and entered the house of ibp old 
woman, who was spinning thread. 
laba expressed surprise at its extreme 
fineness, but Maimu'na (the old woman) 
told him, fine as it was, he could not break 
it. Thalaha felt incredulous, and worqid 
it round his wrists, when, lo i he became 
utterly powerless; and Maimima, «*lli«ig 
up her sister £^wala, conveyed 
helpless to the island of Moha'reh (bk. 
viii.). Here he remained for a time, and 
was at length liberated by Maimuna, 
who repented of her sins, and turned to 
Allah (bk. ix.). Being liberated from 
the island of Mohiireb, our hero wan¬ 
dered, cold and hungry, into a dwelRx^. 
where he saw Laila, the daui^terw 
Okba the son^rer. <%ba rosh^ for> 
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waM iatent to kill him, but Loila 
daterpoBed, uid fell dead by the hand of 
her own :bther (bk. x.). Her spirit, in 
the form of a ^en bird, now became 
the gnardian an^ of ** The Destroyer," 
abd eondacted him to the simorg, who 
directed him the road to Dom-Daniol 


(bk. xi.]^, which he reached in time, slew 
ue surviving sorcerers, and was received 
into heaven (bk. xii.).•Southey, TItalaba 
tU Desttroyer (1797). 


Tjtial^s'tris, queen of the Am'azons. 
Any bold, heroic woman. 

Aa atout Armi'da '7 a 1 bold Thalostria. 

And die lAodoUml, g.v.] tbot wild har* boea ttis 
mutmi 


<»Goiidlb<rt. 


8. Butler, Btiaihrtu, L 9 (1663). 


Thali'a* the Muse of pastoral sonj;. 
She is often represented with a crook m 
her hand. 


Tom to the gentler melodloe whlrh nilt 
nalla’e harp, or I’an's Arcadl.ui»lute. 

(^npbeU, PSeaturei eif Hope, U (1790). 

TlialiaTd, a lord of Antioch.— 
Shakespeare, Pericles Prince of Tyre 
(1608). 

l^ames {Swan of the)^ John Taylor, 
the “ water-p*et." He never learnt 
grammar, but wrote four score books in 
uie reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
(1680-1654). 

Thylor tbelr better Charon, lends an oar, 

Onee Bwui o( lhames, tbo' now he dngs no more. 

^pe, Tha Bundad, ul 19 ( 1728 ) 


Tham'muz, God of the Syrians, 
and fifth in order of the hierarchy of 
hdl: (1) Satan, (21 Beblzcbub, (B) 
Moloch, (4) Chemos, (5) Thammnz (the 
fiftme as Ado'nis). Thammuz was slain 
by ft wi^ boar in mount Leb'anon, from 
whence the river Adonis descends, the 
water of which, at a certain season of the 
linear, becomes reddened. Addison saw 
it, and ascribes the redness to a minium 
washed into the river by the violence of 
the rain. 


Tbammu came n«ct behind, 

Whna waniul wound in Lebanon oIIunA 
jBbaSHrlan damsels to lament bis tate 
la amorous ditties aB asununer s day; 

Wi^ imooai Adonis bom bto native rock 
.Dan purple to the sea, suimosed with blood 
Of Imammus raarir wounded. 

ICUton, PmradiH Imt, L 44S, ate. 

Vhamu'dites (3 syl.), people of the 
tribe of Thamiid. They imosed to 
believe in Mahomet without seeing a 
miracle. Gn a grand festival, Jonda, 
iHCinee of the Tfa^fidite8|. told Sdleh, 
the psrophet, that the god wnieh answered 
by miratdn chould be acknowledged God 
by both. Jonda and the ThamQdites 
imt’OeUed upon fiieir idols, but received 


no answer. “ Now,” said the prince ta 
S&leh, if your God will bring a camel 
big with young from that rock, we will 
believe." Scarcely had he spoken, when 
the rock groaned and shook and opened; 
and forthwith there came out a camel, 
which there and then cast its young one. 
Jonda became at once a convert, but the 
Thamfidites held back. To add to the 
miracle, the camel went up and down 
among the people crying, ** Ho I evep- 
one that thirsted, let him come, and I will 
give him milk!" (Compare Isaiah Iv. 1.) 

Unto the tube ol DuunSd we sent ilielr brother BUeh. 
He said, “0 my people, woiship God, re hare no god 
besides him Now hath n mauili st prouf coine unto rou 
from the Lord 1 his slit, camel ot fiml <!>« sijpiunto jou, 
thcicfore dlsimsslier ficely . . . And do her no huit, kot 
a painful punishment seize uprni you."—A1 Koran, vii. , 

Without doubt, the reader will at 
once call to mind the contcbt between 
Elijah and the priests of Baal, so gra¬ 
phically described m 1 Kings xvui. 

Tham'yria {Blind), a Thracian poet, 
who challenged the Muses to a cont^t of 
song, and was deprived of sight, voice, 
and musical skill for his presumption 
(riiny. Natural History, iii. 33, ana vii. 
57). Plutarch says he had the finest voice 
of any one, and that he wrote a poem on 
the l^r of the Titans with the Qods. 
Suidas tells ua that he composed a poem 
on creation. And Plato, in his Bepublio 
(Ubt book), feigns that the spirit of th^ 
blind old bard passed into a mghtingale 
at death. Milton speaks of: 

Blind Ih«n»rls and blind Mseon'idCs TiTiwwI. 

Paraduo Boot, lU. JS (IMS). 

Thancmar, chatelain of Bourbourg, 
the great enemy of Bertulphe the provost 
of Bruges. Charles “the Good,” earl of 
Flanders, made a law in 1127 that a seif 
was always a serf till manumitted, and 
whoever married a serf became a serf. 
By these absurd laws, the provost of 
Bru^s became a serf, because his father 
was Thancmar’s serf. By the same laws, 
Bouchard, though a knight of long 
descent, became Thancmar’s serf, because 
be married Constance the provost’s 
daughter. The result of these laws was 
that Bertulphe slew the earl and then him¬ 
self, Constance went mad and die^ Bou¬ 
chard and Thancmar slew each other in 
fight, and all Bruges was ^rown into 
confusion.—B. Knowles, The Provost of 
Bruges { 19 ^), 

TliaiQkftilzie%s. “Tobe over-thank¬ 
ful for one favour i^ in effect to lay 
I out for another."—Cumberland Wm 
I iv. 1 (1771). 
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Thaumast, an English pundit, who 
went to Paris, attracted by the rumour 
of the great wisdom of Pantag'mel. He 
arrang^ a disputation with that prince, 
to be carried on solely by pantomime, 
without the utterance of a single word. 
Panurge undertook the disputation for 
the prince, and Pantagruel was appointed 
arbiter. Many a knotty point in magic, 
alchempr, the cabala, geomancy, astrology, 
and philosophy was argued out by signs 
alone, and the Englishman freely con¬ 
fessed himself fully satis/ied, for Pan¬ 
urge had told him even more than lie 
had asked.”—Rabelais, Paniagruelf ii. 
19, 20 (1533). 

Thaumaturga. Filumcna is called 
La TfMvmatunje du Dixncatwine Siecle. 
In 1802 a grave was discovered with this 
inscription: Lumkha Paxtk Cvmft, which 
has no meaning, but being re-arranged 
makes Pax Te-cum, B’i-lumena. So 
Eilumena was at once accepted as a 
proper name and canoni/ed. And 
because as many miracles were performed 
at her tomb as at that of the famous abbd 
de Paris mentioned in Palcy's Evidences, 
she was called “ The Kincteenth-Centurj’- 
Miracle-Worker.” But who B'iliimcna 
was, or if indeed she ever existed, is one 
of those impenetrable secrets which no 
one will ever know. (See Sx. Eii.u>ikxa, 
^ p. 859.) 

Thaumatur'gus. Gregory bishop 
of Neo-Csesarea, in Cappadocia, was so 
called on account of his numerous 
miracles (212-270). 

APBXASfDEB OF Houenlqhk wos a 
worker of miracles. 

Apolloxius of Tta'na “raised the 
dead, healed the sick, cast out devils, 
freed a young man from a lamia or 
vampire of \^ich he was enamoured, 
uttered prophecies, saw at Ephesus the 
assassination of Domitian at Rome, and 
filled the world with the fame of his 
sanctity ” (a.d. 3-98). — PhilostrStos, 
Life Qj Apo^/onttts of Tyam,, in eight 
l)bokB« 

Fbaxcxs d’Assisi (St,), founder of the 
Franciscan order (1182-1226). 

J. 3, Gassser of Braiz, in the Tyrol, 
exordsod the sick and cured their diseases 
“miraculously” (1727-1779). 

IsiDORli (<SV.) of Alexandria (370-440). 
—^Damascins, Life of Isidore (sixUi 
century). 

JaubpKh^^ when he prayed, was 
rais^ toi cidMlx from the ground, and 
his and dr«w assumed the appear¬ 


ance of gold. At Godhra he drew from 
two fountains the guardian spirits, and 
showed them to his uisciples.—EunapiaB^ 
Jamblichua (fourth century). 

Mahomet “ the prophet.” (1) When 
he ascended to heaven on A1 Boiak, the 
stone on which he stepped to mount rose 
in the air as the prophet rose, but Maho« 
met forbade it to follow any further, and 
it remained suspended in mid-air. (2) 
Ho took a scroll of the Rordn out of a 
bull's horn. (3) He brought the moon 
from heaven, made it pass through one 
sleeve and out of the other, then ulowed 
it to return to its place in heaven. 

Pascal (Blaise) was a miracle- 
worker (1623-1662). 

Ploti'nus, the Neo-platonic philo¬ 
sopher (205-270).—Porphyrins, Vita Plo- 
tini (A.D. 301). 

Puoci.us, a Neo-platonic philosopher 
(410-485).—^Marinas, Vita JProcii (^th 
century). 

SospiruA possessed the omniscience of 
seeing all that was done in every part of 
the whole world.—Eunapius, mdeseus 
(fourth century). 

VEbPAsiAx, the Roman emperor, cured 
a blind man and a cripj^ie by his tonch 
during his stay at Alexandria. 

VixcBNx DB Paul, founder of the 
“Sisters of Charity” (1676-1660). 

Thamnaturgus Fhysious, a 
treatise on natural migic, by Gaspar 
Schott(1667-9). 

Thamnaturgus of the West» St. 

Bernard of ClairvaUx (1091-1153). 

Theag'enes' and Charlolel'a 
(I^e Loves of), a love atom in Greek, by 
Heliodorus bishop of Trikka (fonrih 
century). A charming fiction, largely 
borrowed from by subsequent novelist^ 
and especially by Mdlle. de Scuddri, 
Tasso, Guarini, and D’Urfi^. The tale 
is this: Some Egyptian brigands met 
one morning on a mu near the mouth of 
the Nile, and saw a vessel laden wi& 
stores lying at anchor. They also ob¬ 
served uiat the banks of the Nile wei* 
strewn with dead bodies and the fila¬ 
ments of food. On further examinatimi, 
they beheld Gharicleia sitting bn a rock 
tending TheagSnSs, who lay beside her 
severefy wounded. Some pirates had 
done it, and to them the vessel belonged. 
We are then carried to the house of 
Nauslcl68, mid there Calasliis tdls the 
early history td! Gharicleia, her love for 
TheagenSs, and their eaptnre by the 
pirat^. 
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Thea'na ^ sjft.) Is Anne conntess 
of Warwick. 

N«knl^nworthj' I theanaread. ,. 

Rhe I'l tpfl wril of bounty and brave mind, 
excelling inovt In glory and gioat light, 

Hie omamnit h alio of nomankind, 

And roitrt’s chief garland with all vutuex dlghi 

Spemer. .Cbfin Otout'f Oomt Jiome Again (1696). 

Thebaid (ITie), a Latin epic poem 
in twelve books, by Statius (about a 
century after Virgil). Lalos, king of 
lliebes, was told by an oracle that he 
would nave a son, but that his son would 
be his murderer. To prevent this, when 
the son was bom he was hung on a tree 
by his feet, to be devoured by wild 
beasts. The child, however, was res¬ 
cued by some of the royal servants, who 
brought him up, and called his name 
CEdipos or Club-foot, because his leet 
and ankles were swollen by the thongs. 
One day, going to Thebes, the chaiiot 
of La'fos nearly drove over the young 
<EdipoB; a (quarrel ensued, aitd Lafos was 
killed. CEdipos, not knowing whom he 
had slain, went on to Thebes, and ore 
long married the widowed queen Jocasla, 
not knowing that she was his mother, 
and by her he had two sons and two 
daughters. T^ names of the sons wore 
Et'eocles and Folynices. These sons, in 
dm^ dethroned their father, and agreed 
to rmmiL alternate years. Et&Ocles reigned 
first, but at the close of the year refused 
to resign the crown to his brother, and 
Polynicgs made war upon him. This 
war, which occurred some forty-two 
years before the siege of Troy, and 
about the time that Debbrah was lighting 
with Sisbra {Judges iv.), is the subject 
of the Thdtaia. 

The first book recapitulates the history 
given above, and then goes on to say 
that Polyniegs went straight to Argos, 
and laid his grievance before king Adras- 
tos (bk. i'.). WhUeat Argos, he married one 
of tba king’s daughters, and Tydeus the 
other* The festiiaties being over, Tydeus 
'was sent to Thebes to claim the throne 
for his brother-in-law, and being in- 
solenthr dismissed, denounced war against 
Eteodes. The villainous usurper sent 
fifty ruffians to fall on the ambassador on 
his way to Argos, but they were all slain, 
except one, who was left to carry back 
the news (bk. ii.). When Tydeus reached 
Argos, he wonted his fatner-in-law to 
hiandi at once against Thebes, but 
Admstos, less impetuous, made answer 
that a g^t war required time for its 
oijgattisation. Etowev^ Kapttneua (8syL), 
idung with Tydeus [Ir.dtiee], ronsed the 


mob (bk. iii.), and Adrastos at once set 
about preparations for war. He placed 
his army under six chieftains, viz., Poly- 
nic^, Tydeus, AmphiarSos, Kapaneos, 
PartbenopsBos, and HippomSdon, he 
himself acting as commander-in-chief 
(bk. iv.). Uks. V., vi. describe the 
march from Argos to Thebes. On the 
arrival of the allied army before Thebes, 
Jocasta tried to reconcile her two sons, 
but not succeeding in this, hostilities 
commenced, and one of the chiefs, named 
Amphiaraos, was swallowed up by an 
eartliquake (bk. vii.). Next day, Tydeus 
greatly distinguished himself, but fell 
(bk. viii.). Ilippomedon and Partheno- 
paeos were both slain the day follow¬ 
ing (bk. ix.). Then came the turn of 
Kapaneus, bold as a tiger, strong as a 
giant, and a regular dare-devil in war. 
He actually scaled the wall, he thought 
himself sure of victory, he defied even 
Jove to stop him, and was in.stantly 
killed by a fiiash of lightning (bk. x.). 
Polyuices was now the only one of the 
six remaining, and he sent to Kfeocl€s to 
meet him in single combat. The two 
brothers met, they fought like lions, 
tliey gave no quarter, they took no rest. 
At length, Eleoelt's fell, and PolynioCs, 
running up to’strip him of his arms, was 
thrust through the bowels, and fell dead 
on the dead body of his hroilicr. Adras¬ 
tos now decamped, and returned to Argos 
(bk. xi.). Creon, having u.surped 
Theban crown, forbade any one on pain 
of deatli to bury the dead; but when 
Theseus king of Athens heard of this 
profanity, ho marched at once to Thebes, 
Creon died, and the crown w^b given to 
Theseus (bk. xii.). 

Theban Bard (The\ Theban 
Eagle, or Theban Lybk, Pindar, bom 
at Thebes (n.o. 522-442). 

Ye that in fanriod vision can admire 
The mord of Bnitui and the Theban tyre. 

Campbell, J'Uamru ef ilopt, L (1799). 

Theda (^0* said to be of noble 
family, in Ico'nlam, and to have been 
converted by the apostle Paul. She is 
styled in Greek niartyrologies the proio- 
martyress, but the book called fhe Acts 
of Paul and Theola u considered to be 
apocryphal. 

On the sdftame theif 
With the wiltings of Bt Theda Imiw1£ 

lAnsfeUow. 2Vk« OoMen Ltgtnd (U61). 

Thekla, daughter of Wallenstein.— 
SchUler, (1799). 

Thd^me (A5&0y o/), the abbey given 
by Grangousier to triar hn for the akl 
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he zmdered in the battle against Picro» 
chole king of Lemd. The abbey was 
stored with everything that could con> 
tribute to sensual indulgence and enjoy¬ 
ment. It was the very reverse of a 
convent or monastery. Ko religious 
hypocrites, no pettifogging attorneys, 
no usurers were admitted within it, but 
it was filled with g^lant ladies and 
gentlemen, feithful expounders of the 
Scriptares, and every one who could 
contribute to its elegant recreations and 
general festivity, 'rheir only law was: 
“Fat ce qub Vouliiras.”—^K nbelais, 
Qarqantm^ i. 52-7 (163d). 

JMhnBj the Will personified.—Vol¬ 
taire, ThaefM cmd Macare. 

Thelu, the female or woman. 

And diTCcs coloured tma and freoh arrav [hair} 

Much gtaro tiia town [Araiil, but nini>t the Thciu gay; 
But all In winter [otd a^ej (urn to ruow, and w>u doray. 

Pblneas Fletcher, The Purple Itlaad, r. (KkM). 

Thenot, an old shepherd bent with 
age, who tells Cuddy, the herdsman’s boy, 
tmi fable of the oak and the briar. An 
aged oak, once n most royal tree, was 
wasted by age of its foliage, and stood 
with bare head and sear branches. A 
pei2 bramble grew hard by, and snubbed 
the oak, ctdling it a cumborer of the 
ground. It even complained to the lord 
of the field, and prayed him to cut it down. 
The request was obeyed, and the oak was 
felled; but now the bramble suffered 
'*‘lrom the storm and cold, for it had no 
shelter, and the snow bent it to the 
^ouncl, where it was draggled and de¬ 
filed. The application is very personal. 
Cuddy is the pert, flippant bramble, and 
Tbenot thih hoary oak; but Cuddy told 
the old man his tale was long and trashy, 
and bade him hic home, for the sun was 
set.—Spenser, Shepheofihs CalmJaPf ii. 
^X6( 0) ■ 

S Thenot is introduced also in eel. iv., 
i again in eel. xi., where he begs 
Colin to sing something, but Colin de¬ 
clines because his mind is sorrowing for 
the death of the shepherdess Dido.) 

TMnoty a shepherd who loved Corin 
diieQy for her “ fidelity ” to her deceased 
lover. When “ the faithful shepherdess " 
knew this, in order to cure tom of his 
passion, she pretended to return his love, 
^enot was so shocked to see his charm 
broken tiiat he lost even his reject for 
Gorim and forsook her.—John Fletcher, 
The Faithful Sktpherdeae (1610). 

of Syracuse, in Sicily 
HL 8,a S80)^j|fdelMated for hia idylls in 


Done Greek. Mdi is the person rrierred) 
to below. 

B^oIS oiMM more, 

SSie pttjruig to earth netm 
Tlieoerltue ol Syraeuw. 
tongfeUov, Thd Waptide Jm (ptdadlA 1868). 

Theocritus {The Scotch). Allan Ram¬ 
say, author of The Gentle Sh^herd (168^ 
1768). 

Theocritus (The l^cSian)^ Giovanni Melt 
of Palermo, immortalized by his eclogues 
and idylls (1740-1815). 

Theod'ofired, heir to the Spanish 
throne, but incapacitated from reigninjp 
because he had blinded by Wm'sa. 
Theodofred was the son of Ghindasuintho, 
and father of king Roderick. As WitlBa» 
the usurper, had blinded Theodofred^ so* 
Roderick dethroned and blinded Wiuza. 
—Southey, Roderick, etc. (1814). 

'*‘, 1 ,* In mediaeval times, no one wiih> 
any personal defect was allowed to reig^, 
and one of the most ordinary means of 
disqualifying a prince for succeeding to a 
throne was to put out his eyes. Of course, 
the reader will call to mind the cose ox 
our own prince Arthur, the nephew of 
king John; and scores of other instances- 
in Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
Russian, and Scandinavian history. 

Theod'ornas, a famous trumpeter at 
the siege of TliebeB. ' 

At m-ery court tber cam loud menttralcf* 

Ibat iiorer trompdd Joab for to heere, 

Ne he rbeodoniait ylt half ao cleeie 
At TbebSa, when the eltS was In dontn 
Chaucer, Canterhuiv Tala, SB83, eta (ISMk 

Theodo'ra^ sister of Constantine the' 
Greek emperor. She entertained most- 
bitter hatred against Rog€ro for slaying 
her son, and vowed vengeance. Bogeie,, 
being entrapped in sleep, was confine by 
her m a dungeon, and fed on the bread 
and water of affliction, but vms ultimately 
released by prince Leon.—Ariosto, OrlanaCh 
Furioso (1516). 

The'odore (8 eyl), son of geoentl 
Archas “ the loyal subject” of the ipreat- 
duke of Muscovio. A coloneL vi^rous- 
but impatient.—Beaumont and Sletdiaiw 
The Loyal Subj’eid (1618). 

ThFodore (8 syl,) of Bavenn^ bravi^ 
rich, honoured, and chivalrous. Be lovid 
Honfiria “ to madness,” but “found snu^ 
favour in the lady's eyes.” At length, 
however, the lady relented and msmev 
him. (See Hoeobia,)—D iyden, SniMH 
dare am Honoria (from Boccimcio). 

Uteodoro, smi of the lord of Clarinsii,. 
and grsndsim of Alphomo.. Bi« 
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tliogight liim dead, teDounced the world, 
and became a utonk of St. Nicholas, as¬ 
suming the name of Austin. By chance, 
Theodore was sent home in a Spanish 
bark, and found his way into some secret 
pasB^ qf the count’s castle, where he 
was soizw and taken before the count. 
Here he met the monk Austin, and was 
made known to him. He informed his 
&ther of his love for Adelaide, the count’s 
daughter, and was then told that if he 
married ner he must renounce his estates 
and title. The case stood thus: If he 
claimed bis estates, he must challenge 
the count to mortal combat, and renounce 
^e daughter; but if he married Ade¬ 
laide, he must forego his rights, for he 
could not marry the daughter and slay 
his fiitber-in-law. The perplexity is 
solved by the death of Adelaide, killed 
by her father by mistake, and the death 
of the count by his own hand.—Robert 
Jephson, Count of Narbonne ^782). 

Theod'orick, king of the Goths, 
called by the German minnesingers Dlde- 
rick of Bern (Verona). 


ITieodortck or “ Albcrick of Mortemar,” 
an exiled nobleman, hermit of Engaddi, 
and an enthuSast.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

^iftieodo'ras (Master)^ a learned phy¬ 
sician employed by Ponocrates to cure 
Gargantna ox his vicious habits. The 
docmr accordingly “ purged him canonic¬ 
ally with Anticyrian hdlebore, cleansed 
from his brain all perverse habits, and 
made him forget everything he had 
learned of his other preceptors.”—Rabe¬ 
lais, Qargantwx, i. 28. 

Btilflbore inu made um of to piirgo the brain, In order 
to ftt It Iho better for eenoui etndr —Pliny, A’nfural 
JSUarp, w. fiS; Auto CkUim. Attie HtgMt, xvu 10. 


Theodo'siUB, the hermit of Capp^ 
docia* He wrote the four gospels in 
letters of gold (428-829). 


Thaodoelnfl, who of oM, 

Veola Um mUMle In letten of sola. 

TK» eotOm Hgena (1861). 

IIlheophilUB (8t.)i of Adana, in 
Cilicia (sixth century). He iffas driven 
by slanaer to sell his soul to the devil on 
condition that his diaracter was cleared. 
The skmder was removed, and no tongue 
wagged against the thin-skinned saint. 
^eopihUttB now iCTOntcd of his bargain, 
after a fSst of forty days and forty 
niimte, was visited by the Virgin, who 
bade 1^ confess to the bishop. This he 
cece^tved idieolution, and died, wi^in 
VuM dSjjfs bnia fev«r.»->Jaoque8 d« 


Vorsgine, ITu Golden Legends (thirteenth 
century). 

This 18 a very stale trick, told of many 
a saint. Soumey has poetized one of 
them in his ballad of St. Basd or The 
Sinner Saved (1829). ElSemon sold hie 
soul to the devil on condition of his pro¬ 
curing him Cyra for wife. The devil 
performed his part of the bargain, but 
Eleemon called oif, and St. Basil gave 
him absolution. (See Sixn£r Savbd.) 

Theophras'tus of France (The), 
Jean de la Bruybre, author of Caractires 
(1646-1696). 

Theresa, the miller’s wife, who 
adopted and brought up Amina, the 
orphan,called “the somnambulist.”—^Bel¬ 
lini, La Sonnambula (libretto by Scribe, 
1831). 

Theresa^ daughter of the count pala¬ 
tine of Fadolia, beloved by Mazeppa. 
Her father, indignant that a mere page 
should presume to bis daughter’s hand, 
had Mazeppa bound to a wild horse, and 
set adrift. But the future history of 
Theresa is not related.—Byron, Mazeppa 
(1819). 

Medniafuj/o CormirX Ndiha (la Th« leUmiX 
teila [in 3h» btaovi-}, Pnimcsi i {.in The if 

Cofint/i], and Ihi rou. It hm neen alleRod, are but 
rhildien of one t imUy, with diflircncm reeiiltlng onli^ 
from Uimate and tircuiustame —1 iuden,0yrow£«mt{«|. 

Theresa (Sister), with Flora M*Ivor 
at Carlisle.—Sir W. Scott, Waverlegj^ 
(time, George II.). 

Theringe (Mde. de), the mother of 
Louise de Lascours, and grandmother of 
Diana de Lascours and Martha alias 
Orgari'ta “the orphan of the Frozen 
Sea.”—E. Stirling, The Orphan of the 
Frozen Sea (1866). 

Thermopylso. When Xerxes in¬ 
vaded Greece, Leonidas was sent with 
800 Spartans, as a forlorn hope, to defend 
the pass leading from Thessaly into 
Locris, by which it was thought the 
Persian host would penetrate into south¬ 
ern ^ Greece. The Persians, however, 
having discovered a path over the moun¬ 
tains, fell on Leonidas in the reaf, and 
the “brave defenders of the hot-gaies” 
were cut to pieces. 

^ Theron, the fhvonrite dog of Rode¬ 
rick the last Gothic king of Spain. 
When the discrowned king, dressed as a 
monk, assumed the name of “father 
Maccabee,” sithiugh his tutor, mother, 
and evmi Florinda failed to recogmea* 
him, Theron knew him a^ once, faifne^ 
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on him with fondest love, and would 
never again leave him till the faithful 
creature died. When Roderick saw bis 
favourite, 

H« threw liii Hnna Mmnnd the and cried, 

While tenn almiined down, “Thou, Tlieron, thou hast 

known 

Thj poor but nuutcr, Tlioron, none but thou I" 

Soutliey, JloderirJc, etc., xv. (1814). 

Th.ersi'teB (3 si/t.), a scurrilous 
Orccian chief, “loquacious, loud, and 
coarse.” His chief delight was to in¬ 
veigh against the kings of Greece. lie 
squinted, halted, was gibbous bobiud and 
pinched before, and on his tapering head 
grew a few white patches of starveUng 
down {Utad, ii.). 

His hng, as TborsltCs, with elbows abroad 

T. Tusser, fiie Ilnmitril Points ofOooi 
Hiubandru, liv (Ihl?). 

The'seus (2 sjjl.), the Attic hero. 
He induced the several towns of Attica 
to give up their separate governments 
and submit to a common juii'^diction, 
whereby the several petty cbiefdoms 
were consolidated into one state, of 
■which Athens was the capital. 

Similarly, the several kingdoms of 
the Saxon heptarchy were consolidated 
inttf'one kingdom by Egbert; but in this 
latter case, the might of arms, and not 
■tho power of conviction, was the instru¬ 
ment employed. 

Theseus (DuJie) of Athens. On his 
Return homo after marrying Hypolita, 
a crowd of female suppliants complained 
to him of Croon king of Thebes. The 
duke therefore set out for Thebes, slew 
Creon, and took the city by assault. 
Among the captives taken in this siege 
w<70 two*knights, named Pallimon and 
Arcite, who saw tlie duke’s sister from 
tlieir dungeon window, and fell in love 
with her. When set at liberty, they told 
■their loves to the duke, and Theseus (2 
syl,) promised to give the lady to the 
brae man in a single combat. Arcite 
overthrew Palamon, but as he was about 
to claim the lady his horse threw him, 
and he died; so Palamon lost the con¬ 
test, but won the bride.—Chaucer, Can- 
ierintry Tales (“The Knight’s Tale,” 
1388). 

In dassic story, Theseus is called 
** king; ” hut Chaucer styles him 
“daket”thatis, duxt “leader or emperor” 
(mpe^tor). 

Thes'pian Maids (2%d, the nine 
Muses. 06 called fiim Thes'pia, in 
Bosotia, near mount Helicon, often called 
T^egriafiupes^ 


Thoie modnt Ihapton maids tfatn to tbotr bli mns< 
DiaytoB, Foli/olUm, xv. (1613). 

Thespi'o, a Muse. The Muses were 
called Thespi'ad^s, from Thcspla, in 
Bceo'tia, at the foot of mount Helicon. 

Tell me, oh, tell me then, thou hidy Miae, 

Barred Tliesplo. 

Pfainuu Fletcher, The PurpU rttanO, viL ae33]. 

Thespis, the father of the Greek 
drama. 

Tlieaph, the tint professor of our art. 

At counts wakes sang ballads from a cart 

Dryden, Prologue to SophonUba (173S). 

Thes'tylis, a female slave; any 
rustic maiden.—^Thcocritos, Idylls* 

With Tbestylia to bind the sheaves. 

Milton, Jj Allegro (1638). 

Thet'is, mother of AchillGs. She 
was a sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus 
the sca-god .—Grecian Story, 

Theuerdank, a sobriquet of kaiser 
Maximilian I, of Germany (1459, 1493- 
1619). 

Thiebalt, a Provencal, one of 
Arthur’s escorts to Aix.—Sir W. Scott, 
Anne of Geicrstcin (time, Edward IV.). 

Thieves {The Tm)> The penitent 
thief cnicificd with .Tesuvhas been called 
by sundry names, as Demas, Dismas, 
Titus, Hatha, and Vicimus, 

The impenitent thief has been cblled 
Gestas, Llumachas, Joca, and Justlnus. 

In the Apocryphal Gospel of Ntcodemus 
the former is called Dysmas and the 
latter Gestas. In the Story of Joseph of 
Arirmthea the former is called Demos 
and the latter Gestas. Longfellow, in 
his Golden Leyend^ calls them Titns and 
Dumachus. He says that they attacked 
Joseph in his flight into Egypt. 'Titus 
said, “Let the good people go;” but 
Dumachus refused to do so till ne ‘*paid 
a ransom for himself and family.” Upon 
this, Titus gave his fdlow for^ groats; 
and the infant Jesus said, “In thirty 
years I shall die, and you two with Me* 
Wc shall be crucifled together; but in 
that day, Titus, this deed diall he re¬ 
membered.” 

Thieves {JTis ancestors proved). It is 
sir Walter Scott who wrote and proved 
his “ancestors were thieves,’* in the Xdy 
of the Last Minstrel, iv. 9. 

A modern author tpends a hundiecl lanes 
To prove hie oaoeitMia notorloui thlem 

Tho TemoJUtegee, 

Thieves Boreened^ It is said e£ 
Edward the Confessor that one ^y, while 
lying on his bed for his afternoon’s nam 
a courtier stole into his chamber, anOt 
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^edng the king’s casket, helped himself 
fzoelj from it. lie returned a second time, 
nnd on his third entrance, Edward said, 

Be quick, or IlugoUno (the chamber¬ 
lain) will see you,” The courtier was 
scarcely gone, when the chamberkiin 
entered and instantly detected the theft, 
'fhe king said, “ Never mind, Ilugoline; 
the fellow who has taken it no doubt has 
greater need of it than cither you or I.” 
(Reigned 1042-10G6.) 

Several similar anecdotes are told of 
Robert the Piou-^, of France. At one 
time ho saw a man steal a silver randlc- 
fllick off the altar, and taid, “ Friend 
Ogger, run for your life, or you will be 
found out.” At anoiher time, one of 
the twelve poor men in his train cut oA a 
rich ^Id pendant from the royal rob 
and Kobcrc, turning to the man, said lo 
him, “Hide it qiiickly,fiicnd, before any 
one secs it.” (Reigned 99G-1031.) 

The follow'ing is told of t\^o or thre^ 
kings, amongst others of Ludnig the 
Pious, who bad a very ovcTbearing w ift‘. 
A beggar under the table, iiicking'up tin* 
crumbs which the king lot down, cut off 
the gold fringe of the royal lobe, and the 
king whispered to liim, “Take care the 
queen doesn’t sci you.” 

Thieves of Historic Note. 

Aotol'tcos, son of IlermCs; a very 
pnneo of thieves. He had the power of 
changing the colour and shape of stolen 
goods, BO as to prevent their being recog¬ 
nized.— Qretk Fable, 

Barlow (Jimmy) j immoitalizcd by 
the ballad-song: 

liy name It U Jlniinr Barloir; 

1 1x>m in the town of Ciirlow; 

And here 1 lie In lEaryboro'jnil, 

All for the robbAig of the Dublin mail. 

Cabtouchb, the Dick Turpin of 
France (eighteenth century). 

CoTTiNGTON (John), in the time of the 
Commonwealth, who emptied the pockets 
of Oliver Cromwell when lord protector, 
stripped Charles II. of £1500, and stole 
.a watch and chain from lady Fairfax. 

Duval (Chtfde), a French highway¬ 
man, noted for his gallantry and daring 
(•-1670). (See beW, “ James mit- 
ney,” who was a very similar character.) 

•** .Mexandcr Dumas has a novel 
entitled Claiude Duvai, and Miss Robin- 
aon has introduced him in White Friars. 

Frith (Mary), usually called “Moll 
C^tpuxae.” She had the honour of rob¬ 
bing general Fairfs^x on Hounslow Heath. 
Mary Fritii lived in the reign of Charles 
I., and died at the age of 75 years. 


•#* Nathaniel Field has introduced 
Mary Frith, and made merry with some 
of her pranks, in his comedy Atnends for 
hadics (1618). 

Galloping Dick, executed in Ayles¬ 
bury in 1800. 

Grant (Capiam), the Irish highway¬ 
man, executed at Maryborough in 1810. 

GuKLNWoon (Siunuol), executed at 
Olil Bailey in 1822. 

Hassan, the “ Old Man of the Moun¬ 
tain,” once the terror of Europe. He 
was chief of the Assassins (105G-1124). 

llooj) (Jiobin) nnd his “merry men 
all,” of Sherwood Vorebt. Famed in 
song, drama, and romance. Probably 
lie lived in the reign of Richard Cmnr dc 
Lion. 

Sir W. Scott has introduced him 
both in The Tahsmin and in fvunJtoe. 
Stow has recorded the chief incidents of 
Ins life (bce under the year 1213). Ilitson 
Ins compiled a volume of ballads re- 
siiectmg him. Dia^tun has given a 
sketch of Inm in the Polyolhiou, xxvi. 
The following ai e di amas on the same out- 
]aw,viz.:— TU Playe of Jtobyn JIode,verij 
proper lo be playid m Mayo fjami> (fif¬ 
teenth century); bkeltou, at the com¬ 
mand of Henry VI 11., wrote a drama 
callnl J’/ie Jhwnjall of Bohrrt Fart of 
J/nntingfon (about 1520); The Downfall 
of Pol)Crt Farl of Ilvntmjton, by Monday 
(1.'»07) ; The Death of Jtol)crt Earlr of 
Jluntinijton, otherwise called Jiobin Horn 
of Merna Phtrwodde, by II. C’hettle 
(1508). Cbettle’s drama is in reality a 
continuation of IMunday’s, like the two 
parts of Shakespeare’s plavs, Henry lYf, 
and Henry V. iiebm iJooH’s P^n'orths, 
a plav bv Wm. Haugbton (1600) ; Robin 
Ilofhl and His PasI oral May (lames (1624), 
Rohm Hood and His Crowof lhldiers(\%'iT], 
both anonymous ; The Sad Shepherd or a 
Tale of Robin Hood (unfinished), B. .lonson 
(1('37): Robin Hood, an opera (1730) ; 
Robin Hood, an opera by Dr. Amc and 
Burney (1741); Robin Hood, a musical 
farce (17.51) ; RMn J/oo>J, a comic opera 
(1784); IminHood, an opera by O’Keefe, 
music by Shield (1787); R<J>in Hood, by 
Macnally (before 1820). Sheridan began 
a drama on the same subject, which he 
called The Foresters, 

Pebiphe'tks (4 syl.) of ArgMis, sur- 
named “The Club-Bearer,” b^ause he 
used to kill his victims with an iron 
club.— (Jrecian Story. 

Progrustks (8 4|/1.), a famous robber 
of Attica, His real name was Polyp®- 
mon or Damostfis, but he recrived the so- 

^ a a 
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oriquct of Procn^tSs or “ The Stretcher,” 
from hia procticu of placing? all victims 
that fell mto his hands on a certain 
bedstead. If the victim was loo short 
to fit it, he stretched the limbs to the 
right length; if too long, he lopped off 
the redundant part.— (fra Ian f^ory. 

Rka ( William)^ executed at Old Bailey 
in l«2a. 

SiiEPFAnn {Jack ), an ardent, reckless, 
generous youth, wholly unrivalled as a 
tJiicf and burglar. His father was a 
carpenter in Spitalficlds. Sf nlence of 
tlc'atli was passed on him m Augu^-t, 
1724; but when the warders came to 
take him to execolion, thej found lu* 
had escaped. He ^\as apprehended in 
the following October, and again made 
his e.scape. A third time he was caught, 
and m November sirtfered death. Cer¬ 
tainly the most popular burglar that ever 
lived (1701-1724). 

Daniel Defoe made Jatik Ffheppard 
the hero of a romance in 1721, and II. 
Ainswoith in 1839. 

SiNis, a Corintliian highwayman, siir- 
named “The Pine-Bender.” from his 
custom of attaching the linibs of lus 
victims to two opposite pines forcibly 
bent donm. Immediately the trees were 
released, they bounded back, tearing the 
victim limb from limb.— drcctan Story. 

Tek'mkkos, a robber of Peloponnosos, 
who killed his victims hy cracking tlieir 
skulks against his owu. 

Trni'iN {Dick), a noted liighwavman 
(1711-1739). Ilia ride to York is de¬ 
scribed by II. Ainswoith in hi& Jtookvood 
(1834), 

Whitsky (/time’s), the last of Die 
“ gentlemanly ” highw-iynien. lie pritled 
himself on beiag “ the glass of fashion, 
and the mould of form.” Executed at 
T*oi tor’s Block, near Smithficld (16G0- 
1694). 

■\Vir.D {Jonathan), a cool, calculating, 
heartless villain, with the voice of a 
Stentor. lie was bom at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, in Staffordshire, and, like Sheppard, 
was the son of a carpenter. Unlike 
Sheppard, this cold-blooded villain was 
universally execrated, lie was hanged 
at Tyburn (1682-1725). 

*#* Defoe made Jonathan Wtlrl the 
hero of a romance in 1725; Fielding in 
1744. 

ThSuJiC. It was Descartes who said, 
«I think, and tbei«fore 1 ixist ” {CogXto, 
ergo auts, 169fi-1660)u 

“High^ than himself can no man 
saying of Pro^Sras. 


Think. Cogitation resides not its 
Diat man that does not think.”—Shake¬ 
speare, Winter's Tale, act i. sc. 2 (1604). 

T?hird Founder of Rome {The), 
Cains Marius. He was so called because 
he overthrew the multitudinous hordes of 
Cambrians and TeutOnds who came to 
lick up the Romans as the oxen of the 
field lick up grass (b.c. 102 ). 

*** Tlie first founder was Romulus, 
and the second Camillus. 

Thirsil and Thelgon, two gentle 
sw.ains who were kin.smen. Thelgon 
exhorts Thirsil to wake his “too long 
sleeping Museand Thirsil, having col¬ 
lected the nymphs and shepherds around 
Jum, sang to them the song of The 
Purple Island. —Phineas P'letcher, The 
Purple Island, i., ii. (1633). 

Thirsty {The), Colman Itadach, sur- 
natiled “The Thirsty,” was a monk of the 
rule of St. P.ifricfc. Itadach, in strict 
ob‘<ervance of the Patrician rule, refused 
to quench his thirst even in the harvest- 
field, and died in consequence. 

Thirteen Precious Things of 
Britain. 

1. Dtbnxvyx (the Sword of Rhyd- 
derch Ilael). If any man except Hael 
drew this blade, it burst into afiamv: from 
point to hilt. 

2. The Basket or Gwyodno 
OARANmn. If food for one man were 
put therein, it multiplied till it sufficed 
for a liundred. 

3. Thc Horn of Br.ix Gaxjed, in 
which was alw'ays found the very 
beverage that each drinker most desired. 

4 . The Peatteb ok Eiieoynydi) 
YsGor.jiAro, which alwa3''s contained the 
very food tliat the eater most liked. 

6. The Chamot op Moboak 
Mwynvawb. Whoever sat therein waa 
transjiorted instantaneously to the place 
he wished to go to. 

6. The IIaetbr op Ceydno Eidhyx. 
Whatever horse he wished for was always 
found therein. It hung on a staple at 
tile foot of his bed. 

7. The Kkh’e op Llawfrodi>bi> 
Fabchawo, which would serve twenty- 
four men simultaneously at any meal. 

8. The CALDBOir op Tybhog. If 
meat were put in for a brave man, it was 
cooked instantaneonsly; hut meat for a 
eoward would never get boiled therein* 

9. The Whbtstoxe op TtnowAn 
TvDOLun. If the sword cA a Ittsve man 
were sharpened thereon, its cot was 
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certain ; but if of a coward, the 
out waa harmless. 

10. ThbRobk of PabakjtEkisrlmid, 
which fitted every one of gentle birtli, 
but no churl could wear it. 

11. Tire Mantle of Teoau Kxru- 
YRON, whicli only fitted ladies whobc 
conduct was irreproachable. 

12. The Mantle of kino Aki'ih'r, 
which could be worn or used as a csvrpet, 
and whoever wore it or stood ou it was 
invisible. This mantle or carpet was 
called Gweun. 

*** The ring of Luned rendcicd Ihc 
wearer invisible so long ns the stone of it 
was concealed. 

J.‘i. Tuk Cjikssuoakw of (1wi:m)- 
OOLEN. When tlic men -were placed 
upon it they played of themselves. 'I’he 
board wa^- of gold, and the men silver. 
— Wehh llomuncc. 

Thirteen Unlucky. It is said 
that it is unlucky for tlurlcAi persou*. lo 
sit down to dinner at the same labk, 
because one of the number will die before 
the year is out. 'fhis silly superstitiou is 
bused on the “Ijast Supper,” when Christ 
and His twelve disciples sat at meat 
together. .7csu% of course, was crucilied; 
and Judas Iscariot liangcd himseU. 

Thirty {The). So the S}inrtan senate 
established by Lycargos was called. 

Similarly, the Venetian senate was 
caUed “ The Forty.” 

Thirty Tyrants {The). So the 
governors appointed by Lysander the 
Spartan over Atliens were called (b.c. 
404). They continued in power only 
eight months, when Thrasyb(dos deposed 
them and restored the republic. 

"Tho Tbtrtr" pat more people to ileatU In 
monUts of peeue than the entoojr lukd dvno in a w.ir uf 
thtrtr yean.—Xouoi^ii. 

Thirty Tyrants of Bomo {The)^ 
a fanciful name, applied by Trebelliiis 
Follio to a set of adventurers who tried 
to make themselves masters of Rome at 
sundry times between a.i>. 260 and 267. 

The number was not thirty, and the 
analogy between them and “The Thirty 
T^nuats of Athens ” is scarcely percep- 

Thirty. Years* War (T/m?), a 
series of wars between the protestants 
and Catholics of Gemanyi terminated by 
the “Peace of Westphalia.” The war 
(ttose thus: The emperor of Austria 
nteEfteed in the struggle between the 
psolMtaiiBita and ei^hoUcs, by deiaWing 


tlfe protestants of Bohemia of their 
relijgious privileges; in consequence of 
which tho protestants Hew to arms. 
After the contest had been going on for 
some years, Kichdieu joined the protest- 
ants (1635), not from any love to their 
cause, but solel}' to humiliate Austria and 
Spain (1618-1648). 

The I'cloponnesian war between Athens 
and Sparta is called “ The Thirty Years’ 
War” (n.o. 404-43J). 

Thisbe (2 s/y/.), a beautiful Baby¬ 
lonian maid, beloved by PyrSmus, her 
ncxt-clo(ir neighbour. As their parents 
lorliHilo (heir marriage, they contrived to 
hold iiiU'Cconr&e with each other through 
a chink in the garden wall. Once they 
iigiecd to meet at the tomli of Ninus. 
llusbo was first at the trysting-place, 
but, being scared b}'a lion, took to flight, 
and accidentally droppeil her robe, which 
llic lion tore and stained with blood. 
I'yrainus, seeing tlie blood-stained robe, 
tliouijht that the lion had o.aten ThisbS, 
and so killed himself. When Thisbd re¬ 
turned and saw her lover dead, she Ulled 
herself also. Shakespeare has burles(}iicd 
tliis pretty t.Ue in his Midsuihiiicr Ni(jht's 
Itrutm (1592). 

Tliom'alin, a she pherd who laughed 
lo scorn the notion op love, but WJis 
ultimately ont.angled in its wiles. Ho 
tills Willy that one da 3 ’, hearing a 
ru-tliug in a bush, he discharged an 
arrow, when up flew Cupid into a tree. 
A battle ensued between them, and when 
the hln*]>herd, having spent all bis arrows, 
ran aw'a}’, Cupid shot him in the heel. 
Tliomalin did not much heed iko wound 
at first, but soon it festered Inwkrdly and 
rankled daily more and more.—Spenser, 
Slitvhoardes Caletular, hi. (1579). 

Thoinalin is again iutroduced in eel. 
vii., when he inveighs against the 
catholic priests in general, and the shep¬ 
herd Palinode (3 si/l.) in particular. 
This eclogue could not have been written 
before 1678, as it refers to the seques¬ 
tration of Grindal archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury in that year. 

Thomas (ifbnsiieMr), the fellow- 
traveller of Val'entine. Valentine’s niece 
Mary is in love with him.—^Beaumont 
and {•Tctchcr, Mans. Thomas (1619). 

Thomas {Sir), a dogmatical, prating, 
self-sufilcient expire, whose judjpiente 
are but “justices’ justice.”—^bbe. 
Borough, x. (1810J. 

Thomeus h Kempis, the pwndtH 
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nym of Jean Charlier do Gerson (1363- 
1429). Some say, of 'J'homas Ifammerlem 
of Kcmpon, an Augustan (1386-1471). 

Thomas tho Bhymer or “Thomas 
of Erceldoun,” an ancient St'ollibh bard. 
His name was Thoniua TiCarmont, and he 
lived in llie diajs of Wallace (ilurtcenth 
century). 

Ihts penonig'', tho Meriin of biollaiid . . wm a 
inogluau at well as a poet ami inopliit Up U alleged 
atUl to be Hung lU (he Ivid of 1 jOi}, and j% txp.. tui to 
iptum at aouK great convul um of so. ipl> in ui irh ho is 
to act n distiiiKUished psit — Su W, Kott, CaStlo D in- 
giiimi (tunc, iioniy I ] 

If Thomas the Ilh 5 mcr lived in 
the thirteenth centuiy, il js an ana¬ 
chronism to allude to him in Cattle 
JDangoous, the plot of winch no>ol is 
laid in the twelfth century. 

*#* Ihomas tho lihjTiier, and llionias 
Rymer were totally dillercnt persons. 
The latter was an historiographer, who 
compiled T/u Fddtra (IC38 171.3). 

Thopas (<^»^), a native of Voperjng, 
m Flandeib; a capit.il spurlbnian, archer, 
wrestler, and runner. Sir 'Ihoiiia rc- 
bolved to marry no one but .an “elf 
<iuecn,’'and aecordinglv started for Faery- 
laud. On his way, he met the thrcc- 
h^aded ghant Ulitaunt, who ehallenged 
him to single combat. Sir Ihopas asked, 
pcrniisbion to go for his armour, and 

E iiaed to meet the giant next day. 

mine host broke m with the ex¬ 
clamation, “ Inlolerabh* stud !” and tho 
story wms lolt unfinished. — Cliamcr, 
Canterbury 'Tales (“Ihe Rime of .Sir 
Thopas,” 138b). 

Thor, eldest son of Odin and Fiigga; 
strongest and bravest of the gods, lie 
launched the tlmnder, presided over the 
.ur and the seasons, and jirotected man 
from lightning and evil spirits. 

His wile w.is Sif (“ loi c "). 
llis chariot was drawn by two he- 
goats. 

Ills maec or hammer was called 
Mjolncr. 

Ills belt was lilcgingjard. Whenever 
he put it on Ins strength was doubled. 

Ills palace w'as Tlirudvangr. It con¬ 
tained 640 halls. 

Thursday is Thor’s day .—Scandmavian 
Myology. 

The word means “ Refuge from terror.” 

Thoresby {Broad), one of the 
kreopers under Fitzurso.—bir W. Scott, 
Jvanhoe (time, RicLard I.). 

Thom'berry {Job), a brazier in 
Penzance. He was a blunt but kind 


man, strictly honest, most charitable, 
and doting on his daughter Mary. Job 
Thomberry is called “John Bull,” and is 
meant to be a type of a genuine English 
tradesman, nnsophisticaied by cant and 
foreign manners. He failed m business 
“through the treachery of a friend;” but 
Pcregimc, to whom he had lent ten 
guineas, reluming from Calcutta after 
the absence of thirty years, gave him 
£10,000, wliich he said his loan had 
grown to by honest trade. 

Mary Thomberry, hiS daughter, in love 
w ith Frank Rochdale, son and heir of sir 
Simon Roehdnle, whom ultimately she 
married.—G. Colman, junior, Jb/m Btjdl 
(ISO.*)). 

Thornbaugb {Colonel), an officer in 
Cromwell’s army.—Sir W. Scott, Wood- 
stock (time, Commonwealth). 

Thornhill {Sir William), alias Mr. 
Burchcl], about .30 years of age. Most 
generous and most whimsical, most bene¬ 
volent and moat sensitive. Sir William 
was the landlord of Hr. Primrose, the 
vicar of Wakefield. After travelling 
thtongli Europe on foot, he had returned 
and lived incognito. In the garb and 
aspect of a pauper, Mr.*l3nrchell is iniro- 
dueeJ to the vicar ot Wakefield. Twice 
he rescued his daughter Sophia^onco 
when she was thrown from her horse into 
a deep stream, and once when she was 
abducted by squire Thoi nhill. Ultimately 
he maniedher.—Goldsmith, The Vicar of 
Wakejield (1766). 

Thornhill (Symre), nephew of sir 
William Thornhill. He enjoyed a largo 
fortune, but was entirely dependent on his 
uncle. He was a sad libertine, who 
abducted both tho daughters of Hr. 
Primrose, and cast tho old vicar into jail 
for rent after the entire loss of his house, 
money, furniture, and books by fire. 
Squire Thornhill tried to impose upon 
Olivia Primrose by a false marriage, but 
was caught in his own trap, for the 
marriage proved to bo legal in every 
respect.—(goldsmith, The Fwar of Wake¬ 
field (1766). 

This vwthy cttlzen abused the eristoerair mndi on the 
same principle ai the Mr OUTiadeprerlated aqubo Thom* 
lUU ,-ho had a sneaking aShctlon for what lie alnilM.-" 
lord Ij'tton. 

Thornton {Captain), an English 
officer.—Sir W. Scott, Bob Boy (rime, 
George I.). 

Thornton {Cpril), the hero and tiitie of 
a novel of military adventure, by captain 
Thomas Hamilton (18!^). 
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Thorough Doctor (27tc). William 
Varro was called Doctor Fandatua (thir¬ 
teenth century). 

Thoughtful (Father)^ Nicholas 
Cat'inet, a marshal of France. So called 
by his soldiers for his cautions and 
thoughtful policy (1637-1712). 

Thoughtless {Miss hetty)^ a vir¬ 
tuous, sensible, and nmiablo young lady, 
utterly regardless of the conventionalities 
of society, and wholly ignorant of eti- 
<{uette. She is consequently for over 
involved in petty scrapes most inc»rtifv jntc 
to her sensitive mind. Even her lov*( r is 
alarmed at her yaurherk’, and deliberatct. 
whether such a partner tor life i'l de¬ 
sirable.— Mrs. Hevwood, Miss Jklty 
nmjJitless (1697-17.)8). 

(Mrs. Heywood’s novel evidently tiig- 
gested the Evelina of Miss H’urnev’’, 
1778.) 

Thoulouse {Raymond count ol), one 
of the crusading princes.—Sir W. Scott, 
Count Robert of Farts (time, Rufus). 

Thraso, a bragging, swaggeiing 
captain, the Roman liobadil (</.«.).— 
I’erence, The Eunuch. 

ThrasOf duke of Mar, one of the allies 
ot Charlemagne. — Ariosto, Otlando 
Furioso (1510). 

Thireadueedle Street (London), a 
eoiruption of Thriddenal Street, i.e. the 
(bird street from Cheapside. (Anglo- 
Saxon, thridda, “third,”) 

Three a Divine ISruniher. Py¬ 
thagoras calls three the pcilcct number, 
expressive of “beginning, middle, and 
end,” and he makes it a symbol of dcit}'. 

Aubrioak Ikdians: 6lkon (ermio/), 
Messon {providence), .Atahuata {the 
Xof/os). 

(Called Otkon by the Iroquois, and 
0th4c by the Virginians.) 

Abxobica. The korrigans or fays of 
Armorica are three times three. 

Bbahuxks: Brahma, Vishnu, Siva. 

Buddhists: Buddha, Annan Sonsja, 
Rosia Sonsja. 

(These are the three idols seen in 
Buddhist temples: Buddha stands in the 
middle.) 

Cbristiaits : The Father, the Son {the 
X^), the Holy Ghost. 

When, in creation, the earth was with¬ 
out form and void, “theSpirit moved 
^0 fftooj” and put it into order. 

Sk^TPTZABs {Ancient). Almost each 
Borne had its own triad, but the most 


general were Osiri'?, Isis, Horns; Eicton, 
Cneph {creator), Phtha.—Jamhlichus. 

ETutJSOAHS. Their college consisted 
of three times three gods. 

Xatb Porafiu of Cluwun, 

Uy tlic iiuie gods lio swote 
Hint tho groat boui)? of Tarqmn 
Should fcutfor wrong no iiioio 

Lord MacauUy, Lav* cif A nc lent Jlotu« 
(“IloinUuB," 1S4U1. 

Kamtschadales : Koutkhou {o’eator 
of heaven), Kouhttigith, his sister {a'cator 
of earth), Outlcigin {creator of ocean). 

Pauskes : Ahnra {the ct^eator), Vohu 
Mano (“enllly”), Akem M.ano (“non- 
colily ”). 

PhitsfAxs: Oroinasdf*« or OromazOs 
{the (lood principk), Ariinanes {the evil 
prmiple), Mithras {fecundU'j). 

Others give ZervmnO 0/ofl the father), 
and omit Mitluas from the tnmty. 

PKKUvrANS {Anckmt) : I’achama {qod- 
diss mothfr), Virakotcha {~Jupiter)., 
M.amikotcha {—Neptutu). They called 
Iheic trinity ‘“Tangalanga” {i.e. “tliice 
in one 

PiKi.Mt lANb: Kolpia {the Logos), Ba- 
aut (“^^arknos^”), Mot (“matter”). 

Rovianh {Ancient ): Jupiter {god of 
heaien), Neptune {god of earth and sea), 
Pluto {god of hell). 

(Their whole college of gods consisted 
of four times three deilicb.) 

SrAXDTNAViAXs: Otim (“life”), Ilas- 
nir (“motion”), Loda (“matter”). 

TAinxiAXS: Taroatnihetoomoo {chief 
(ledg), Tepapa {the Jieund principle), 
Tottoom.atatay.n {their ojjspriny). 

Lao-Tseu, the Qiincbe philosopher, 
says the divine tiinity is: Ki, llij Onei. 

Uiphens says it is: Phancs {light), 
Uritnos {heaven), Kronos {time). 

Plato says it is: To AgSthon {good- 
nest). Nous {inielltyutce), Psuche {the 
mumlane soul). 

Pythagoras says it is; Monad {the 
unit or oneness). Nous, PsuchC. 

Vo&sius says it is; .Tupiter {divine 
power), Minerva {the Logos), Juno {divme 
proejenitiveness), 

Subordinate. The orders of Axgkls 
are three times three, viz.; (1) Seraphim, 
(2) Cherubim, (3) Thrones, (4) Dominions, 
(5) Virtues, (6) Powers, (7) Principalities, 
(8) Archangels, (9) Angels.—Dionysius 
the AreopS^te. 

In bmv^n ibow 

Iho eOVilgent bunds in tnpie clrcloi move. 

Taaw, JvrutcUtm Ikhvered, xi YA (IA7ft). 

The Cities of RfreoE were three on 
each side the Jordan. 

The Fates are three: ClotlvJ (wiBi her 
distaff, presides at birth), LsebSsis (spina 
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the thread o£ life), AtrKpos (cuts the 
■thread). 

The FtmiEs are three: Tisiponfi, 
Alecto, Megaira. 

The Gkacks arc tlircc: Eiiphros'jTiO 
Cheerfulness of mind), Aglaia (ynirth), 
Thalia {ijood-tcmjpcnd jest). 

The Judges of IIadks are three : 
Minos (the chief buron), A5acus (the jiulge 
of Europrans), Khadamonthus (the judge 
of Asiatuss am Afrieans). 

The Musks are three limes three. 


(3) Sacrijices and Offerings: A meat 
ofPeiing consisted of three tenth deals of 
fine flour (Lev. xiv. 10); Hannah offered 
up three bullocks when Samuel was devoted 
to tlic Temple (1 Sam, i. 24); three sorts 
of beasts—Dullocks, rams, and lambs— 
wore appointed for offerings (Nianb. 
xxix.); the Jews were commanded to 
keep three national feasts yearly (Exod. 
xxiii. 11-17); in all criminal charges three 
witnoBsca were requited (Deut. xvii. 6), 
MibCF r.L VNEOus TriAEES. Joshua sent 


Jupiter’s thunder is throe-foiked (fri- 
fldum ); Neptune’s trident lias three 
prongs; Pluto’s dog CoibCrus has iiirce 
heads. The rivers of hell are three times 
three, and Styx fions round it Uirice 
throe tiiiics. 

In Scandinavian mythology, tlicro arc 
three times thiee earths; thico times 
three worlds in Nirthcim; throe times 
three regions under llio dominion of Hcl. 

According to a medioivai traddion, tlic 
heavens are throe tunes three, viz., the 
Moon, Venus, Mercury, tlie Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed stars, and tiie 
pntnum nmbii^. 

SyitfBoi.ic. (1) In the tabomacle and 
Jesvish Temple. 

The Tanple consislod of three paiN: 
the porch, the Ttunplc proper, and the 
holy of holies. It had three courts: 
the court of the priests, the court of the 
people, and the c<»urt ot foreigners. Tlie 
innermost court had three rows, and 
three svindows in each row (1 Kings 
vi. 36 j vii. 4). 

Similarly, Rzokicl’s city bad three 
gates OB. each side (EzcL xlvii. 31). 
Cyrus Icit direction for the rebuilding of 
the Temple: it -was to be three score 
cubits in height, and three s-core cubits 
wide, and three ro^\s of great stones 
were to be set up (Ezra vi. 3, 1). In like 
manner, tlie “ new Jerusalem ” is to have 
four times three foundations: (1) jasper, 
(2) sapphire, (3) chalcedony, (4) emerald, 
(K) sardonyx, (6) sardius, (7) chrysolyte, 
f8) beryl, (9) tojiaz, (10) chrysoprase, 
(11) jacinth, (12) amethyst. It is to 
have three gates fronting each cardinal 
quarter (Ker. xxi. l;;-20). 

(2) In the Temple i'urniture: The golden 
candlestick had three branches on each 
aide (Exod. xxv. 32); there were three 
bowlfi (vcr. 33) ; the height of the altar 
was three cubits (Exod. xxvii. 1); there 
were three pillars foA the hangings (vcr. 
14); Solomon’s molten sea was supported 
on oxen, three facing each eardinm point 
(1 Kings vii.^25). 


three men from each tribe to survey the 
land of Canaan (Josh, xviii. 4). Moses 
hud done the same at the express command 
of God(A'w7«6. xiii.). Job had three friends 
(Jvbji. 11). Abraham was accosted by three 
intn (angelh), ivith whom he pleaded to 
spare the cities of the plain (Oen. xviii. 
2). Ncbuchadncz/ar east three men into 
the fiery furnace (Eun. iii. 24). David 
had three mighty men of valour, and one 
of them slew uOU of the Philistines with his 
spear (2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 18). Nebuchad-^ 
nezzar's image was Uirec score cubits 
high (Ean. iii. 3). Moses was ludden 
throe months from the Egj'ptian police 
(Exod. ii. 2). The ark of the covenant 
was three months in thtihonsc of Obed- 
edom (2 Sam. vi. 11). Ualaam smote 
his ass thiee times before the beast 
upbraided him (Eumb. xxii. 28h Samson 
mocked DelilnJi three times (Judges xvi. 
15). Elijah stretched himsolt three times 
on the child which he restored to life 
(1 Ktui/s xvii. 21). 1’hc little liorn 
plucked up three horns by the roots 
(Ean. vii. 8). The bear seen by Daniel 
in his vision had three ribs in ite month 
(vcr. 5). Joah slew Absalom with three 
darts (2 Sam. xviii. 14). God gave 
David the choice of three chastisements 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 12). The great famine 
in David’s reign lasted three years (2 
Sum. xxi. 1); so did the great drought 
in Ahab’s reign (Luhe iv. 26). Iherc 
were three men transfigured on ^e 
mount, and three spectators (Matt. xvii. 
1-4). The sheet was let down to Fetef 
three times (Acts x. 16). There are 
three Christian graces: Faith, hope, and 
charity (1 Cor. xiii. 13). There are 
three that bear record in heaven, and 
three that hear witness on eariJi (1 Jofm 
V. 7,8), There were three unclean sidriix 
that came out of the mouth of the dragon 
(Jtev. xvi. 13). 

So again. Every ninth wave ia said 
to be the largest. 
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And fuU Of voices, dovljr row and pliini^, 

BoulnK. and all the wive wu In a iUnM 

Tennjrion, iTAe UtHn HraU (187S-56}. 

A TTonder is said to lai-t three times 
three days. The scourge used for 
etiminals is a “ cat o’ nine tails.” Pos¬ 
session is nine points o{ the lasr, being 
equal to (1) money to make good a 
claim, (2) patience to carry a suit 
through, (3) a good cause, (4) a good 
lawyer, (6) a good counsel, (6) good 
witnesses. (7) a good jury, (8) a good 
judge, (9) good luck. Leases used to be 
granted for 999 years. Ordeals by fire 
consisted of three times three red-hot 
ploughshares. 

There are three times three erouiis 
recognized in heraldry, and three times 
three marks of cadenc 3 ^ 

We show honour bj' a three times 
three in drinking a healtli. 

The worthies are three, .Tews, Ihiee 

J agans, and three Christians: \iz., 

oshua, l)avid, and Judas Maccabicus; 
Hector, Alexander, and Julius Csssar; 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey (tf 
llouillon. The worthies of London are 
three times three also: (i) sir Willinm 
Walworth, (‘2)%ir Henry Pritchard, (J) 
sir William Sevenoke, (4) sir Thomas 
Wlii^, (6) sir John Honham, (6) Chris¬ 
topher Croker, (7) sir .Tohn Ilawkwood, 
(8) sir Uu^ Caverloj', (9) sir Henry 
Maleverer (Richard .fo'hnson, llic Nine 
Worthies of London). 

Those who take any interest in this 
snb3ect can easily multiply the examples 
here set down to a much greater number. 
<See below, the Welsh Triads.) 

Three Ardent Lovers ofBritain 
{The) : (1) Caswallawn son of Beli, the 
ardent lover of Flur daughter of Mug- 
nach Gorr; (2) Tristan or Tristram son 
of Talluch, the ardent lover of Tseult 
wife of jyiarch Meirchawn his uncle, 
generally called king Mark of Cornwall; 
(3) Kyuon son of Clydno Eiddin, the 
ardent lover of Morvyth daughter of 
Uriea of Ehegcd.— THids. 

Three Battle Knights {Tha) in 
the court of king Arthur: (1) Cadwr 
earl of Cornwall; (2) Launcclot du fjoc; 
(8) Owidn son of Urien prince of Rheged, 
t.o. Cumberland and some of the ad¬ 
jacent lands. These three would never 
retreat from battle, neither for spear, 
nor sword, nor arrow; and Arthur knew 
no shame in ^ht when they were present. 
—Brs/54 

Three BeautiAil WomexL (The) 


of the court of king Arthur: (1) Gwen- 
hwyvar or Guenevor wife of king Arthur •, 
(2^ Enid, who dressed in “ azure robes,'* 
Avife of Geraint; (3) Tegau or Tegau 
Enron.— Welsh Trims. 

Three Blessed Rulers {The) of 
the island of Ilritain: (1) Bran or Vran, 
son of Llyr, and father of Caradawc {Co- 
ractcums). He was called “The Blessed” 
because he introduced Christianity into 
the nation of the Cyrary from Home ; he 
learnt it during his seven years’ detention 
in that city with hia son. (2) tleurig 
ab Cool ab Cyllyn Sant, surnamed “ The 
< b oat Light." Ho built tlie cathedral of 
1 ' .miafl, the first sanctuary in Britain. 

( ■) < adnaladyr, who g.avc refuge to all 
b( li.'i ers driven out by the vSaxons from 
I'.Tigland. -Wc^sA Triads, xxxv. 

Three Calenders (The), three 
hona of three kings, who assumed the 
disguise of begging dervises. They ha<l 
e,ach lost one eye. I'ho three met in the 
house of Zobcide, and told their re¬ 
spective tales in the presence of Tlaroun- 
aJ-Raschid also in disguise. (See Calex- 
Di'us, p. 1.50.) — Arabian i\'/Afs(“The 
Three Calenders”). 

Three Chief Ladies (37ic) of tlie 
inland of Britain: (1) Branwen d.aughter 
of king Llyr, “ the fairest damsel in the 
world,;” (2) Gweuliwyvar or Guenever* 
w ife of king \rtJiur; (3) iEtheUlaed the 
Av ifo of iEthclrod. 

Three Closures {The) of the island 
of Britain: (1) The head of Vmn son of 
Llyr, surnamed “The Blcsscfl,’* whi(^ 
AAas buried under the >Vhite Tower of 
London, and so long as it remained there, 
no invader would enter the island. _(2) 
The bones of Vortimer, surnamed “Tne 
Blessed,” buried in the chief barboor of 
the island; so long os they remained 
there, no hostile ship would approach the 
coast. The dragons buried by Lludd 
son of Beli, in the city of Pharaon, in 
the Snowdon rocks. (See Three Fatal 
D 1 SC 1 .OSUEKS.)—We/sA IHads, Uii. 

Three Counselling Knishts 
( The) of tlie court of king Arthur: (1) 
Ktoou or Cynon son of Clydno Eiddin; 

Aron son of Kynfarcb ap Meirchion 
Gul; (3) Llywarch H4n son of Elidir 
LydanA^^n. So long as Arthur followed 
the adirice of the^ three, his success was 
invariable, but when he neglected to 
follow their counsel, his defeat was sure* 

Welsh Triads. 
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Three Diademed Chiefs {The) 
of the island of Britain: (1) Kai son of 
Kyner, the sewer of kin^ Artliur. He 
could transform himself into any shape 
he pleased. Always ready to hght, and 
always worsted. Ilalf knight and half 
buffoon. (2) Trystan mab Tallwch, one 
of Arthur’s three heralds, and one whom 
nothing could div'ert from Ids purpose; 
he is generally called sir Tristram. (3) 
(Iwevjd mab Gwestad, the nielanehuly. 
“ A^Tien sad, he would let one of hi*! lips 
drop below his waisl, while the olher 
turned up like a rap upon his head.”— 
The Jfabin<j</ion, 227. 

Three Disloyal Tribes (77ie) of 
the island of Bulam: (1) The tube of 
Goronwy Pebyr, which refused to bland 
substitute for their lord, Llcw Llaw 
Gyffes, when a poisoned dart was shot at 
him by Llcch Goionwy; (2) the tribe 
of Gwrgi, which deberted their lord in 
Caer Grou, when he met Eda Glinmawr 
in battle (both were slain) ; (3) the 
tribe of Alan Vyrgan, which slunk 
away from their lord on his journey to 
Cainlan, where hr was slain. — IV^/bA 
Tfiiads, XXXV. 

Three Estates of tho Realm: 
the nobility, the clergy, and the coin- 
niunulty. 

N.B.—^The sovereign is not one of Uie 
< three estates. 

Three Fatal Disclosures {The) 
of the island of Britain : (1) That of the 
buried head of Vran “the Blessed” by 
king Artlyir, because ho refused to hold 
the sovereignty of the laud oxccjit by 
his own strength; (2) that of the bones 
of Vortimer by Vortigem, out of love 
for Ronwen {Rozeena) daughter of Hen- 
gist the Saxon; (.3) that of the dragons 
m Snowdon by Vortigem, in revenge of 
the Cymryan displcabure against him; 
having this done, he invited over the 
Saxons in his defence. (See Three 
CLOSuaiiS .)—Welsh IViadst liii. 

Three-Fingered Jack, the nick- 
inonie of a famous negro robber, wlio was 
the terror of Jamaica in 1780. He was 
at length hunted down and killed in 
1781. 

Three Gt>lden-Tongued Knights 
(The) in the court of king Arthur; 
(1) Gwalehmai, calk lin French Gawain 
son of Owyar; (2) Drudwas son of 
TWflBn; (3) Eliwlod son of Madog ah 
UthuT. Theypever made a request i^ich 
was not at once granted.—We/sA Triadi* 


Three Great Astronomers {The} 
of the island of Britain: (1) Gwydion 
son of Don. From hiiri the mlky Way 
is called “Caer Gwydion.” He called 
the constellation Cassiopeia “The Court* 
of Don ” or Llys Don, after his father; 
and the Corona Borealis he called “ Caer 
Arianrod,” after his daughter. (2) Gwynn 
son of ISudd, (3) Idris.— Welsh TrimSy 
ii. 325. 

Three Holy Tribes {The) of tlio 
island of Britain: (1) I'hat of Bran or 
Vran, who introduced Christianity into 
Wales; (2) that of Cunedda Wledig; 
and (3) thai of Brychan Biychciniog.— 
WcUh Tnads, xxxv. 

Three Kings. In our lino of kings 
we never exceed three reigns without 
interruption or catastrophe. (See Faxes 
OP Enolaxu, p. 517.) 

Three Kings^ Day, Twelfth Day 
or Epiphany, designed to commemorate 
the visit ot the “three kings ” or “Wise 
Men of the East ” to tho infant Jesus. 

Three Kings of Cologne {The), 
the three “ Wise Men ” wHb followed tho 
guiding star “from the East” to Jem* 
balem, and offered gifts to the babe 
Jesus. Their names W'cro Jaspar or Gas- 
liar, Melchior, and Balthazar; or Apellius, 
Ani<?rub, and Damascus; or Magalalh, 
Galgalath, and Sarasin; or Ator, Sator, 
and Pc ratdras. K lopbtock, in his Messiah^ 
bays the WLse Men were six in number, 
and gives their names as lladad, Sellma, 
Zimn, Mirja, Belod, and Sunith. 

The toys shown in Cologne Cathe¬ 
dral as the “ three kings ” arc called 
Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. 

Three Dearned Knights {pie) 
of the island of Britain: (1) Gwalehmai 
ah Gwyar, called in French romancea 
Gawain son of Lot; (2) Llecheu ab 
Arthur; (3) Rhiwallon wim the broom- 
bush hair, 'inhere was nothiim that man 

knew they did not know.— Welsh Tria^^ 

* 

Three-Iieg Alley (London), now 
called Pemberton Row, Fetter Lane. 

Three Iietters {A Man of), a thief- 
A Roman phrase, jfrom/ur, “a thief.” 

Ton' trlutn Utetamm luimo 
Uantuperost Purl 

Flaatiii. ^Mhilorfa, U. 4. 

Three Makers of Golden Shoes. 
{The) of the island of Britain: (1) Cos- 
wallawn son of BelL when he went to 
Gascony to obtain Ftnr. She had been 
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abdttoted foT Julius Caesar, but was 
brought back by the prince. (2) Mana- 
wyddan son of Llyr, when he sojourned 
in Iiloegyr (JEngland), (3) Ijletv^ Llaw 
Gyffes,, when seeking arms from his 
mother .—Welsh Triuds, exxiv. 

** What craft ghall we take I ” said Maiia^v}>ddan 
" Let UB take to making tooes.” . . So he Ixnight the 
htmtcordwal. . . and got the brat Koldmilth to make 
cla^ ... and he wag called one of Uio threo makus of 
gold sboeaH—TJto Mabmofftnn (“Mana\t}dd<iii,’' twelfth 
icntniy). 

Three-Mpn Wino. Very bad wine 
IS so called, because it requires one nun 
i 0 hold the victiui, a second to pour the 
wine down his throat, and the thud i.s 
the victim made to drink it. 

Abraham Santa Clara, the preaching 
Iriar, calls the wine of AJhace “three- 
men wine.” 

Three per Cents. “The sweet 
simplicity of the three per cents.” This 
was the saying of Dr. * Seolt (lord 
Stowell), brother of lord Eldon iho 
great Admiralty judge. 

Three Robbers (77«?). The three 
stars in Orion’s belt arc said to he 
“tliree robbers climbing up to rob the 
Ranee’s silver bedstead.”—Mis-j I rcrc, 
Old Deccan, Days, 23. 

Three Stayers of Slaughter 
(The): (1) Gwgawn Gleddyvrud; the 
name of his horse was Buchestom. (2) 
Morvran eil Tegid. (3) Gilbcit uiab 
Cadgyffro, —WcUh Tnads, xxix. 

Three Tailors of Tooley Street 
(The'^j three worthies, who held a ineeL- 
ing m Tooley Street for the rcdiess of 
popular grievances, and addrtscod a petj- 
lion to the House ot Coniiuons, while 
Canning was prime minister, beginning, 
“We, file people of England.” 

Three Tribe Herdsmen of Bri¬ 
tain (The) ; (1) Llawnrodded Varvawc, 
who tended the milch cows of Nuild 
Had son of Senyllt ? (2) Bennrcn, who 
kept the herd of Caradawc son ot Brin, 
Glamorganshire; (3) Gwdion son of 
Don the enchanter, who kept the kine 
of Gwynedd above the Conway. All 
these herds consisted of 21,0U0 milch 
cows.— Triads, Ixxxv. 

Three Tyrants of Athens ( The ): 
Pisistr&tos (b.o. 6(KM90), Uippias and 
Hi^pshos (B.O. 627-490). 

(The two brothers reined conjointly 
from 527-614, when the latter was mur¬ 
dered.) 

Threo Huprofhesional Sards 


(The) of the island of Britain: (1) Bhy-> 
awd son of Morgant; (2) king Arthur t 
(3) Cadwallawn sou of Codvan .—Welsh 
T/’itafe, Ixxxix. 113. 

Three Weeks after Marriage, 
n comedv by A. Murphy (1776), Sir 
Charles Racket has married the daughter 
of a lich London tnidcsinaii, and three 
weeks of the honeymoon having expired, 
he conics on a \ ibit to the lad 5 ’’s father, 
Mr. Drugget. Old Drugget plumes him¬ 
self on his aristocratic son-m-law, so 
tar removed fiom the vulgar brawls of 
meaner folk. On tlie night of their 
ariival, the bride and bridegroom quarrel 
about a game of whist; the lady main¬ 
tained that sir Charles ought to have 
pla'v od a dumond instead of a club. Bo 
imgiy is sir Charles that he resolves to 
hive a divoiec; and alfhoughthc quarrel 
IS jiatched up, Mr. Driiggi't has seen 
enough of the han mun.de to decline the 
alhanco of Lovelace for his second 
daughter, whom he gives to a Mr. 
Woodley. 

Three Writers (Tlu). The Sarijh. 
turcs 'Jks are Kiohaidiis Cormensis, 
Gildas Bad mieub, .and Nennius Bim- 
rhorensis ; flute who wrote on 'I7ie 
Aritirnf IJislory of ihc Dritish Nation, 
edited, etc., I)v Julius Bcitram (1767). 

'** llie hue Wilton or Sirlptores 
Quinqiie me five Knghdi clironicfes oiP 
flic early huforv of England, edited by 
Thomas Gale (IClH). Ihc nnints of these 
chiomcleis au : illiani of Malmcshury, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Roger llovcden, 
Ethclwerd, and IngulpLiiis of (Jfoyland. 

The Ten Wnleis or Scriptures Dectm 
are the authmsof ten ancient chronicles 
on English liistorj, compiled and edited 
by Roger 'Iwjsilcn and John Selden 
(1652). The eolleelion contains tho 
chionicles of Simeon of Dmham, John 
of Hexham, Richard of Hexham, Ailred 
of Rieval, Ralph do Diceto, John Bromp- 
ton, Gervase of Canterbury, Thomas 
Stubbs, William Thorn, and Henry 
Knighton. (See Sixt/iiROXicLES.) 

Thresher (Captain), tho feigned 
leader of a body of lawless Irishmen, 
who attacked} in 1806, the collectors of 
tithes and their subordinates. 

Captain Right was a leader of tho 
rebeluous peasantiy in tho south of Ire¬ 
land in ^e eighteenth century. 

Captain Rock was tiie assumed namC' 
of a leader of Irish insurgents in 1822. 

Throgmorton Str^t (London)*, 
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So nampd from sir Nicholas Throckmor¬ 
ton, banker (1613-1571). 

(Sir Nicholas took part in Wyatt’s 
rebellion.) 

Tiiruunny-Cap, a sprite ■which 
figures in tlie fairy talcs of Northuiii- 
berland. He was a “ qnccr-looking 1 iltl 2 
auld man,” who’se scene of exploits 
generally lay in the vaults and cellars of 
old cabtle". John Skelton, in his Cb/ya 
C/oM<, calls him Tom-a-Thrum, and saj s 
that tlie clergy could neither write nor 
read, and were no wiser than tlus collar 
sprite. 

Tltrush. {Soru! of the). 

White hnti T^bito hut; 

CTiciry lift, I iicrty ilo , 

I'rfttj J>)«, itretty Joo 

The Storm Thru'tiy calling for rain, 
nays i 

Jhll I’ptcis, r 11 P( tci’i, 
lull 1'i.tPM, KiU tMf ki, 

Kj >!> mi. 

TlniT.0 (2 4'//.), Iho most lemote 
northern portion of the world knoism to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; iiut 
whether an island or jiart of a continent 
nobddy knows. It is first nienlionod by 
PythCas, the Greek navigator, who says 
it is “six days’ sail from Biitain,” and 
that its climate is a “mixture of earth, 
air, and sea.” Ptolemy, with more ex¬ 
actitude, tells ns that the lid'* of north 
^titude runs through the middle of 
Thnld, and adds that “the days tiicre 
are at ttie equinoxes [sic] twenty-four 
hours long.” This, of course, is a blunder, 
but the ktitude would do roughly for 
Iceland. 

(No place has a day of twenty-four 
hours long at cither equinox; but any¬ 
where beyond either polar circle the day 
is twenty-four hours long at one of the 
solstices.) 

TTiu'le (2 syl.), Antonius DiogenOs, 
a Greek, wrote a romance on “Tlie In¬ 
credible lliings beyond Thule ” (Ta 
kaper T^ionten Apiitu), which has lur- 
niwed the basis of many subsequent 
tales. The work is not extant, hut 
j^otius gives an outline of its contents 
in ^ BiUiotheca. 

miliJXib (Tom)^ a dwarf no bigger 
than a man’s thumb. He lived .in the 
reign of ki^ Arthur, by whom he was 
kn^ted. He was the son of a common 
ploughman) and was killed by the poi- 
aonouB breiw of a spider in the reign of 
^nnstone^ the^uccessor of king Arthur. 

his adventures may be men¬ 


tioned the following;—^He was lying one 
day asleep in a meadow, when a cow 
swallowed him as she cropped the grass. 
At nnoUicr time, he rode in the ear of a 
horve. He crept up the sleeve of a mant, 
and bo tickled him that he shook his 
sicuve, and Tom, falling into the se^ 
was swallowed by a fish. The fi&h being 
caught and earned to the palace, gave 
the Uitlo man his iniroduction to the 
king. 

The oiliest version extant of this 
nuiscrv tale is in rhyme, and beats Hio 
following title;— Tom Tfiuinby Jiis Life 
and Beatn ; frherem is declared many mar- 
vadoiis acts of manhood, fitii of wonder 
and straivfe merriments. Which little 
Liiiijht lived imhiny Arthur's tiim, and was 
fiinom in the court of Great Bnttaine. 
Lotulun: printed for John Wrightf iC30 
(Bodleian Library). It begins thus : 

111 Artliiii’s rouit Pora I'humbe did Uue.-. 

A tUiin ul mil ilk* mliflit, 

Tho bL->t of all tht. lahlo Round, 

Ami ike .1 dot Khty knlisht. 

III*! iluie hut nil inch ii. height, 

Or (|ii irter ot n simn; 

11ll II thinke }ou imt tliis little knlgtit 
■VCa-i pioud li vjlidiit ni,iuZ 

N.B.—“Great Britain.’! was not a 
recognised term till 1701 (queen Anne), 
when the two ]i<u]iamcnts of Scotland 
and England were united. Before tSiat 
time, England was called “ South Britain,” 
Scotland “North Ilritaiu,” and Brittany 
“Little Biitain.” The date 1630 would 
carry us back to the reign of Charles I. 

Fielding, in 17J0, wrote a burlesque 
opera called Tom Thumb, which was 
altered in 1778 by Kane O’Hara. Dr. 
Amo ■wrote the music to it, and his 
“ daughter (afterwards Mrs. Cibber), then 
only 11, acted the part of * Tom Thumb' 
at the IJay market Theatre.”— T. Davies, 
Life of Oandek. 

Here again the datesdo not correctly 
fit in. Mrs. Cibber was born 1710, and 
must have been 20 when Fielding pro¬ 
duced his opera of Tom Thmd>, 

2'humb {Offncral Tbm), a dwarf ex¬ 
hibited in London in 1M6. His real 
name was Charles S. Stratton. At tho 
ago of 25, his height was 25 inches, and 
his weight 25 lbs. lie was bom at Bridge¬ 
port, Connecticut, United States, in 1832, 
and died in January, 1879. 

Tbov ruth by thousancli to see Tom Thoml). Tbw 
push, they aght. tbw scresm, they fahit, they ety. * ‘ Help I * 
and “ Harder i ” lltey in my bills and cuavan, hot d» 
not read them. Their eyas ore on them, hut their senia 
hgone.. .. In one*iraek 19,000iifncms phUtoieeXRWi 
Thumb, while only 1^ paid t» aee my * 

Ilaydon the artist, JtS. Dkarjt, 

H'h.onder prognosticates evil accofd** 
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tng to the o£ the week on which it 
occurs. 

Sondam Umndra thoiilda brynge tite deaths of learned 
men, Jbdfee, and otben; MonJayes tbundru, the deatho 
uf wonaen; Tueadayes thundre, plentte of gialtie, Wediii»- 
dayei thupdie. the deaths of bnrlottes and other Iilod- 
eheda ; Xburadayes thundre, plontie of UieiK> and uitno; 
Kildayei tbnudre, the daughter of a gioit innit and oUitr 
homUle mutden; aod EUtunlayc3 tliuivire, \ geiaiaU 
peitUent plague and £reat deatlir.—1, Digger, a Prog- 
twtthaHon XumtltMing of RggM Good 

Thunder {The Giant), a cjiantwlio fell 
into a river and was killed, because Jack 
cut the ropes which buopouded a bnJ ;( 
that the giant was about to cros'i,- Jiu u 
the Oiant-lCillcr. 

Thunder (j[7te of). James and 
John, the sons of Zobcrlce, were onlltd 
“Boaner'ges.”— Lufj} ix. Ot; Mark iii. 
17. 

Thunder and Liffhtninff. Stephen 
II. of Hungar}' was bumaineu Toniumt 
(1100, llli-ilSl). 

Thunderbolt ( The). * Vtolfuit 1» mg 
of Macedon, eldest son of Ptolemy boter 
I., was so called from his great iinpotii- 
osity (n.c. *, 285-279). 

Handel was called by Mozart ‘‘The 
Thunderbolt” (1C81-1759). 

Thunderbolt of Italy 
Gaston do toix, nephew ol Louts XII. 
(1489-1612). 

ThunderboltofWacCi/iO* Rola‘i .1 

is so called in Spanish ballads. 

Tisaphernes is so called lu Tasso’s Jii n- 
salem Delmrcd, xx. (1575). 

Thunderer {The), the huns news¬ 
paper. This popubir name was nrst 
^ven to the journal in allusion to a 
paragraph in one of the aiticles enn- 
toibuted by captain Edward bltilmg, 
while Thomas Barnes was editor. 

We thundered forth the other day an aitn’e on the 
suttJect of aodal and political rLfoiui. 

Some of the contemporaries caught up 
tilie expression, and called the Tunes ‘‘ The 
Thunderer.” Captain Sterling used to 
sign himself “Vetus" before he was 
pUced on the stall of tltc paper. 

Thimdering Legion {The), the 
twelfth legion of the Roman army 
under Marcus Aurelius acting against 
the Quadi, a.i>. 174. It was shut up in 
a defile, and reduced to great straits 
for want of ^•rater, when a body of Chris- 
enrolled in the legion, prayed for 
Miiel. Not only was raan sent, but the 
thunder and lightning so terrified the foe 
t^t a complete victory was obtained, and 
the legion was ever after called “The 


Tliundoring Legion."—Dion Cassius, Bo- 
man Ui&tory, Ixxi. 8; Eusebius, Ecdeai- 
asticat History, v. 5. 

The Theban legion, i.e. the legion raised 
in tltc Thebuts of Egypt, and composed 
of Christian boldiers led by St. Maurice, 
was likewise called “The Thundering 
Legion." 

The term “ThunderingLegion” existed 
before either of these twro were so called. 


Thuustone (2 syl.), the successor of 
king Arthur, in whose reign Tom Thumb 
was killed by a spider .—Tom 'Thumb. 

Thu'rio, a foolish rival of Valentine 
for the love of Silvia daughter of the 
duke of Milan.—Shakespeaic, ITie Tu.o 
OLfithmcH of Verona (1,095). 

Thursday is held unlucky by the 
Sw cdos; so is it wiUt the Uussians, 
especially m Esthouia. 

Thursday {Black). February G, 1851, is 
b»> called in the colony of Victoria, from 
a terrible bush fire which occurred on 
that day. 

Thwaclcor {Quartermaster), in the 
(Iragoonb. — Sir W. Scott, JMjaimttid 
(time, George III.). 

Thwaekum, in Fielding’s novel, The 
Histoiy of Tom loni.s, a Foundling (1749). 

Thyamis, an Egyptian thief, native 
of Mciiipliii. TlieagenSs and Charicl^'i. 
being taken by liim prisoners, he fell in 
]o\ c with (lie lady, and shut her up in a 
e ive for ic.ir of losing lier. Being closely 
be-ift by another gang stronger than liis 
own, he ran hih sword into the heart of 
Cliurii'lea, that she might p) with him 
into the lau I of shadows, and be his coui- 
jianion in the future life.—^Heliodorua, 
jJAhiopioa. 

T.ilvp to tho E-f ptLui thief, at point of doath. 

Kill whut I luve 

bhakespearc, Pwlfth JfigM, act T. Bc 1 9014). 


Thyeste'an Banquet (in Latin 
cxna i/t yes to), a cannibal feast. Thyestes 
was given his own two sons to cat in a 
banquet served up to him by his brother 
Alreus {At.truccL 

Proenu and I%ilomCna served up to 
Tereus (‘2 syl.) his own son Itys, 

Milton accents the word on the 


second syllable in Paradise Lost, x. 088, 
but then he calls Cholybe'an {Samson 
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1. ThyeetSs seduced the wife of his 
brother Aireus (2 sul.), for which he was 
banished. In liis banishment he earned 
oif his brother's son l^lisUii^nt^, whom he 
brought up as his own child. When the 
boy was |trown to manhood, he sent him 
to assassinate Atreus, but Atreus slew 
PlisthenCs, not knowing him to be hia 
son. The corresponding vengeance was 
this: Th>este8 had a son named /Egis- 
thos. \vho Vi'as brought up by king Airoua 
as hih own child. "Wlien A5gisthos uas 
grown to manhood, the king sent him to 
assassinate Thyestes, but the young man 
slew Atreus instead. 

2. Atreus slew his own son Plisthen6s, 
thinking him to be Jus lirother’s child. 
"VVlien he found out his mistake, he pre¬ 
tended to be reconciled to his brother, 
and asked him to a banquet. ThyestCs 
w ent to the feast, and ate part of his own 
two sons, which hud been cooked, and 
V ere set before him by liis brollicr. 

3. Thyestes detilcd the wife of his 
brother Atreus, and Atreus married Pe- 
lopia the unwedded uife of his brother 
Thyosti^s. It was the son of this woman 
by IhyestOs ivho murdered Atreus (his 
uuele and fathcr-in-law). 

The tale of Atreus and that of 
did]pus are the two most lamentable 
stories of historic fiction, and m some 
points resemble each other: Thus Qidi- 
jj’js married his mother, not knowing 
who she was ; ThyesiGs seduced his 
daughter, not knowing who she was. 
CBdipus slew his latlier, not knowing 
who lie was; Atreus slew’ his son, not 
knowing who he was. CKdipus wras 
driven froni his tJirone by the sons bom 
to him by his own mother; Atreus 
[At'.jMce] was killed by the natural son 
of his own wife. 

ThymbrsB'an God (T/ie), Apollo; 
so called from a celebrated temple raised 
lo his honour on a hill near the river 
Thymbrius. 

w... .. . ThBlSymbrsBangod 

With Mars I saw and Palia^ 

Dantd, l^vraatortf, Jtil. U308). 

Thj trsis, a herdsman introduced in 
the laylts of Thcocrilos, and in Virgil’s 
Eclogue^ vii. Any shepherd or rustic is so 
called. 

Rorrt bf, a cottage dilmncjr amokes 
SVojh betwixt two msM oake, 

Wbora Ooiydon and Tlqmla, met, 

Axa at their aaroarr dtoner get 

Raimn, .fa Rcjpro (1638). 

Thyrsus* a long j^le with an orna- 
mentu he^ of ivy, vine leaves, or a fir 
•one* eanied j^cchns and by his 


votaries at the celebration of his rites. 
It was emblematic of revelry and 
drunkenness. 

« 

U wiUJ abash the frantic thyrMU with mjr soaa. 

denude, Bgmn to tAe JTavttUt (1787). 

Tibbs {Beav)^ a poor, clever, dashing 
young spark, who had the happy art of 
fancying he knew all the /laut tnonde, and 
that all the mtnde knew him ; that his 
garret was the choicest spot in London 
for its commanding view of the Thaitfes ; 
that his wife was a lady of distinguished 
airs ; and that his infant daughter would 
marry a peer. Ho took off his hat to 
every man and woman of fashion, ana 
ni.ade out that dukes, lords, duchesses, 
and ladies addressed him Mmply as l)}ed. 
lbs hat was pinched up witli peculiar 
smartness ; his looks were pale, thin, and 
sharp ; round his neck he wore a broad 
black libhon, and in his bosom a glass 
pin; his coat was timimed with tar¬ 
nished lace ; and Lis stockings were silk. 
Beau Tibbs intexlardcd his rapid talk with 
fashionable oaths, such as, “Upon my 
soul! egad ! ” 

"I wfts B'iki'il to lime says, "at the 

diiclir<is of PiciwllIlyV My loid Mudler was their 
‘ Ned,’ Slid hr. ‘ 1U hold gold to sil| r I can tell you . 
wbete }oii weiepudchiiui Ust mght... 1 hope, Ned. 

It viill uuprovoyour fortune’ ‘Fostuno, my lordt ftvo 
humlrol a year at least—gicat secret—let It go ao foi- 
tber.' M} lord took me down In hU Uianot lif’lile 
rountiy seat yesterdity, and we had a tite-i Me dinner m 
Uio rountry ” "1 fancy ] ou told iis just now pu dined 
yesterday at tho ducliesss, in town.” “Uid I sol” replleii 
he roolly. " To bo sura, egad 1 iiqw 1 do remember—yes, 

1 had two dinners yesteiday.”—letter hr. 

jirrs. Tibkff -wife of the beau, a slattern 
and a coquette, much einnciatcd, but with 
tlic remains of n good-looking woman. 
.She made twenty apologies for being in 
dishabille; but had been out all night with 
tlie countess. Then, turning to her hits- 
b.and, slic added. “ And his lordship, my 
dear, drank your health in a bumj^r.’’ 
Nod then asked his wife if she had given 
orders for dinner, “ You need make no 
great preparation—only we three. My 
lord cannot join us to-day-»-8omething 
small and elegant will do, such as a tur- 
‘ bot, an ortolan, a-” 

"Or,”siildMn. Tibbs, “what do yon think, my dear, 
of a nice bit of osHJieek, dresud with a Utlla at my own 
sauce f " “ XtM very thing,” he replies; “ It will eat wiril 
with a little beer. His grace was vory fond of It, and I 
hate the Tulgaclty of a great load of dishes,” The ettisen 
of the world now thought it time to dedamp, and took 
his loare, Mrs. Tibbs assuring him that dumer would 
certainly be quite ready in twe or three boats.->Jkttor ly. 

Mrs. Tibbs's laJy's-maid, a vulgar^ 
brawny Scotchwoman, “Where’s my 
lady ? ” said Tibbs, when he brought to 
his garret his excellency the amb&toador 
of China. “ She’s a-washing your twa 
shirts at the next door* because th^ won’t 
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lend na thie tab any longer,”—Goldamitb, 
A Citizen of the World {1760), 

Tibort (A'ir), the name of the cat, in 
the beast-epic of Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Tibat Talkaj: )ace, a prating liand- 
maid of Custancethc gay and rich widow 
vainly sought by Ralph Roibter Doibter. 
—^Ni^olas Udall, Ralph RoUtcr DoiUcr 
(first English comedy, 1531), 

The metre runs thus : 

I hMKdB our uouno spoake of an busbande to d ly 
Seady for our inbtresho. a rich man ,ind gav, 

Awl wo ataall go In our Franch booilP!> pveiy day . . . 
Thendiallyeseellbet,«hni,trpadeUiamu!>!iO‘otiiinmc .. 
Not lump^ee, clumpenlec, llko our bpamel Uig 

Tibs (i^r.), a most “useful hand.” 
lie wUl wiite you a receipt for tlio bite 
of a mad dog, tell you an Eastern tale to 
perfection, and understands the business 
part of an author so well that no publisher 
can humbug him. You may knoAV him 
by bis peculiar clunisiucbS of figure, and 
tho coarseness of his coat^ but he iie\cr 
forgets to inform you that his elollios ate 
all paid for. (See Tinns.)—(ioldsmilh, 
A (Mizen of the Worlds sxix. (1759). 

Tibs*s Evo {Sl.)f never. Sr. Tibs is 
a corruption of St. Ubea. There is no siieh 
,saint in the aalcndar; and thcioforo St. 
Tibs’s Evo falls neither befoio nor after 
New Year's Day. 

Similar phrases are: “Tho Latter 
Lammas,” the “ Greek Kah nds," the 
“ week of two Thursdays,” wlien “ !t>hro% e 
Tuesday falls on Wednesday,” “ once in 
a blue moon,” “in the reign of queen 
Dick,” “when two Sundayb meet,” etc. 

Tibullus {The French)^ the chevalier 
Evariste de Pamy (1763-1811). 

Tiburce (2 or 3 syl.\ brother of 
Valirian, converted by 8t. Ceeile, his 
Bister-in-law, and baptized by pope Urban. 
Being brought before the prefect AJma- 
chiua, and commanded to wor‘ihip the 
image of Jupiter, he refused to do so, and 
was decapitated.—Chancer, Canterbury 
Titles (“ Second Nun’s Talc,” 1388). 

*** When Tiburce is followed by a 
vowel it is made 2 syL, when by a con¬ 
sonant it is S syl.f as: 

And oftBr thb, Tiburce In good entente (3 ), 

With VoUrlkn to pope Urban vent. 

At thl« tblng eotae unto Tlbutce tolde (3 ij/t ). 

Cbaoier. 

Tibur'zio, commander^of the Pisans 
In their attack upon Florence, in the 
fifteenth century. The Pisans were 
thoroughly bwten by the Florentines, 
Ted, by Lu'iia a‘Moor, and Tiburzio was 
tann captive. Tiboizio tells Luria that 


the men of Florence will cast him off after 
peace is established, and advises him to 
join Pisa. This Luria is far too noble to 
do, but he grants Tiburzio bis liberty. 
Tiburzio, being examined by tbc council 
of riorence, under the hope of finding 
some cause of censure against thcMooi, 
to lessen or cancel their obligation to him, 
“testifies to his unflinohing probitj," 
and the council could find no cause of 
blame; but Luria, by poison, relievos 
the ungrateful state of its obligation to 
[ him.--Robert Browning, Lvna, 

Tichborne Dole ( 7'he). Wlicn lady 
Mabel la was dying, she reipiebtcd her hus¬ 
band to grant her the means of leaving 
a charitable bequest. It was to be a doln 
of broad, to be Qistiibuted annually on the 
Fenst of the Annunciation, to any wlio 
chose to ajjply for it. Sir Roger, her 
husband, said he would give her as much 
land ns she could walk over while a billet 
of wood remained burning. The old lady 
was taken into the park, and managed to 
ciawl over twenty-three acres of land, 
which was accordingly set apart, and is 
called “The Ci.awls” to thishour. When 
the lady IVlabclla was taken back to her 
chamber, she said, “ So long as this dole 
is continue^l, the family of Tichborne 
shall piosper; but immediately it is dis- 
contiuued, the bouse bhall fall, from the 
J.iilurc of :ui heir male. Tins,” she added, 
“will be when a family ot seven sonsm 
succeeded by oue of seven daughters. ’ 
The custom began in the reign of Henry 
II., and oontiimcd till 179G, when, sin¬ 
gularly enough, the baron had seven son*, 
and his successor seven daughters, and 
Mr. Edward Tichborne, who inherited tlic 
Doughtj' estates, dropping the original 
name, called him&elf sir Edward Doughty, 

Tickell {3Iarh)y a useful friend, 
especially to Elsie Lovell. — Wybert 
Reeve, Farted. 

Tickler {Timothy), an ideal portrait of 
Robert Syra, a lawyer of Edinburgh 
(1750-1844).—^Wilson, Moctes Ar^osianoB 
(1822-36). 

Tiddler. (See Tom TinoLEii’a 
Gkounu.) 

Tiddy-DoU, a nickname given to 
Richard Grenville lord Temple (1711- 
1770). 

Tide-Waiters {Ecclesktstuxd), St 
the Rev. lord •sbomo (S. G. 0.) calli 
the clergy in convocation whose votes do 
not correspond with their real opinions. 


TIDER. lOOC •HMESJ' 


Tider {Ro&m), one of the servants oft- 
the carl of Leicester.—Sir W. Scott, 
JCenUu)orth (time, ElizabeUi). 

Tiffany, Miss Alscrip’s lady's-niaid; 
pert, silly, bold, and a co<iiictte.—General 
Bnrgoyne, 27ic Heiress (1781), 

Tigg {Mmiatjue), a clover impostor, 
who lives by hi-s wits. lie slaris a 
bubble insurance ofTicc — “the .inglo- 
Bcngalee Company ”—and makes con- 
sidcrable gain thereby. Having dis¬ 
covered the atiein])t of Jonas Chn^rlcwlt 
to murder his father, he compels him to 
put his money in tlic “new company,” 
but .Jonas finds means to munlor him.— 
C. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlevit (18>11). 

Tiglath - Pile'ser, son of I'lil, 
second of tlie sixth dynasty of the new 
Assyrian cm pin*. The uord is Tiglotli 
Hul Assur, “ the great tiger of Assyria.” 

Tigr a'nes (3 sj/L), one of ihe heroes 
slain by the impetuous Diidon soon after 
the arrival of the Christian army before 
Jerusalem.—Tasso, Jc7usak’ih JJeUreredy 
iii. (1575). 

Ty/ra'nes (3 si/L), king of Anne'nia. 
—■Beaumont and Fletcner, A King or No 
King (1G19). 

Tigress Nurse (A). Tasso says 
that Clorinda was suckled by a tigress. 
— Jerusalem Delivered, xii. 

Roman story says Romulus and Remus 
Vere suckled by a shc-wolf. 

Orson, the brother of Valentine, was 
suckled by a she-bear, and was brought 
up by an eagle .—Valentine and Orson. 

Tilb'UJri'na^ the daughter of the 
governor of Tilbury Fort; in love witli 
Whiskerandos. Her love-rovings .are the 
crest unto the crest of burlesque tragedy 
(see act ii. 1).—Sheridan, 77ie Critic 
(1770). 

" As ojster way b« croAwl In love," says the ReuUe 
TUhuiliu.-^ir W. Scott 

Tilbury Port {The governor of), 
father of Tilburina; a plain, matter-of- 
fact man, with a gushing, romantic, and 
love-struck daughter. In Mr. Puff’s 
tragedy The t^anish Armada. —Sheridan, 
The Critic (1779). 

Tim Syllabub, a droll creature, 
equally good at a rebus, a riddle, a 
^wdy songl or a tabernacle hymn. You 
may easily recomize liira by his shabby 
finSzyi his frizzled hair, his dirty shirt, 
and hu half-genteel, ,but^ more tiian 
half-shabby dress.-^old8imrii, A Citizcti 
^ the WaiWi xxix. (1759). 


Times {The), a newspapef founded 
by John "VN^nlter, in 1786. It was first 
called ThcLondon Daily Universal Register; 
in 1788 the words 2'he Times or . , . wore 
added. This long title was never tolerated 
by the public, which always spoke of 
the journal as The Kegister, till the 
original title was suppressed, and the 
present title, The Tunes, remained. In 
1803 John Walter, son of the founder, 
hccjime manager, and greatly improved 
the cliaractcr of the paper, and in 1814 
introduced a btonm [ircss. He died in 
18'17, and was succeeded by his son John 
Walter III. In the editorial department, 
John (afterwards “sir John”) Stoddart 
(nicknamed “Dr. Slop”), who began to 
write political articles in The 'Times in 
1810, lias appointed editor in 1812, but 
in 1810 waa dismissed lor his rabid 


liafred of Napoleon. He tried to estab¬ 
lish an opposition journal, The Neva 
Tones, Mhich proved au utter failure. 
Sir John Stoddart was succeeded by John 
Stebbing; then followed Thomas Barnes 
(“Mr. T. Bounce”), who remained editor 
till his death, in 1841. W. F. A. Dolane 
came next, and continued till 1858, when 
his son, John Thaddeus Delane (who died in 
187.')), succeeded him. Thv presenteditor 
(188U) is .said to be Mr. Thomas Chenery. 
The following gentlemen were connected 
with this paper lietwcen 1870 and 188<J 

AN East Evd Inoumbje.nt, Ur. Uow&uU, n voluntMr 
rorrevpoiidwit. 

ANUUbAKL’8, Arthur P. Stanley, dean ol Wintmlnater. 
a volunteer ooii»tKiudtnt. 

0.i I>r. Cunitiiing, who often d.'ites from Dimroltln. 

0. E. T., Sir Ch.trlu> E. Jlravelyan, a vcdiutMT cotres. 
pondi'ut. 

CiiuHUH Mmtkbs. ihe Knv. Henry Wace, iiroacber at 
lJnt.i>liri9 Inn. 

Uiir Akticlb, M }i Sampgan. 

CouJLAncBs TO CoRBSsraNOBNTa, Dr. Charlea Auatlit, 
nitli Measrs Uallaa, Broome, and Kelly. 

UoBKl&rnNDKNTS in every chief town of the UniteA 
Kinisdom, and in nil theuioetlimNjrtBUtroralKti i-ountfioa. 

OHiTic. /ane Aru, Tom l^lor; Ora,meUiB, John 
0x1 Ilford (died ISTO); jftuieal, T. J. IMvidaoiu 

Edi-tob, J. T. Delane, died 1S78; Tbouiaa CStenety. 
t-.Mstaut, Mr. Stebbioz, who aueceMed d. W. Daaent 
( The Haidy Huraemaii *!• nh>d ISfa 

It, Vornon Ilarcoart, M.P. 

HEB-rruaDsaiBB Imcuhbsnz, Oaiion Blahaatey, dean 
of Mriroln. 

Hutobiccs, air W. Vernon Harcoiirt. H.P., who «ba 


vicite slashing srtldea In the ttoaunfoy Buoimo. 

IBISK CoHBasraMDBNT, Dt. 0. V. Patten, edltar and 
proprietor of the DuMin DaOn Krjireu. 

IBISH Mactebs, O’Conor Uorrla. 

J. C., Dr. CuramlnE (see C.), a vidnnteer correspondent. 
IiBAPXBE, Leonard H. Courteney, Dr. OalJenga, Mr. 
Knoi, Bobert Lowe, Cation Moseley, Lawrenee OUpbBat. 
Manaoeb or OrncE. Mowbiay Motrta. 

Manaoeb OB Pbintinq and MAOKncBBT, Mr. 
MtuMonald. 

Mebcatob. lord Overatone, a voluotecr conespondent. 
Miutabt AnAixa, attain Hoiier. 

BBUOiuDS Mattebs, the Bev, Henry Wboci Pt««eber 
at Lincoln’s Inn. 

BBrasmui, about 

BUitHTjCEDB, Benjamin IBstaeU. nOennude Mtl ci 
Beaconsfleld, n volunteer cornsnoiident (ia 
SaMXZ. Grots (died IBni, a votaataee sonaspondiat 
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8, G. Ot Uw Rov lord Bldnqr Godolidiln Oaljome, k 
folratetsr eormpondent 

Sfwak CoBaxsmvsBNT, Vr W. lloword Russrll, 
Sunoiu for ha letten Intiii tlio Oiniii ni 1111 fmm 
India, In 1Q17: fioiu Aniolci, in IbCI, Irum l>oli(iiiin. 
In 1880, ftoni France, on the I ranro I’rossian w ir In 
1870 71; eto Occasionally, captain Horlci has acted as 
* Our OVR Corceqwnrtent 

Vi tUB. cuit. Mw bteiltiiK, a rolunteur rom i omh iit 

VlATOB, dobn Alc&andtr Ktiiijlaki u loluuhLr coiits 
pundmt 

Paptr is supplied from the rntrlitin ifiUs, in7. 
b> Mews. Fleming and Co , 1 1 ith mil l»v Mf". ii 1 hd 
-nell and Co , London, J>ai’u Mun. h l» rn "O UOO uitl 
8i> 000, whiofa ran be thromi Iruiu the pic's, ut two hours, 
ri ftrkvftg <)D0 bauds 


Timon the Man-halt r, an Athenian 
who Jived m the time of the Pclopon- 
nesinn war, Shakespeare hi«i a 'tlraina 
so called (1609;. The di.iina b<*.jina 
with the jojoiM life of Tinion, and hw 
hospitable oxtiaTagance ; then Hunches 
into his pecuniary emlMii rassment, anJ the 
disi'ovojy that his “professed Inends” 
will not help him; and ends with hia 
fii"ht into tlie noods, his inisanthiopy, 
and his death. 


Called “The Thunderer” from an article 
contributed by enptam K. hifrlin;;, bt.- 
^inning : “We Uiiindeied forth the otl tr 
day an article on the suhiect of •.ocial 
and political reform and “ I lie Tiiin 
.ibout,” becau-^e its politn s |im.p nith the 
limes, and are not fossili/cd wing nr ton. 

Tim'ias, king Arthur's ’sqi irc. He 
wont after the “wicked fosttr,” lnuu 
whom I'lonmel fled, and the “foiUi ” 
with his two brothers, falling on him, wei i 
all slain. Timias, overcome bi fatigui., 
now fell from his horse in a'lwoim, ind 
Belphoeho the huntress, hajipining to sn. 
him fall, ran to his succour, a]iphi<l in 
ointment to his wounds, and hound them 
with her scarf. The’squire, opening his 
eyes, exclaimAl, “ Angel or goddesu ; tio 
I call thee right?” “Neither,” replied 
the*maid, “but only a wood njrnjh." 
Then WAS be set upon his hoise md lalan 
to Bclph(ch6’a pavilion, where lie soon 
“ recovered from hia wounds, but lost his 
heart" (hk. lii. 6). In bk, is. 7 Ikl- 
phesbS subsequently found Tiniws in 
dalliance with Amoret, and s.iid to him, 
“ Ts this thy faith ? ” She said no more, 
“ but turned her face and fled.” Ihi-. is 
an allusion to sir Walter Raleigh’s amour 
with Elizaheth Throgmorton {A'nont)^ 
one of the queen’s mauls of honour, 
which drew upon sir Walter the 

passionate displeasure of his roj al mib- 
tress {Belphaioi or queen Kli/nbelli).— 
Spenser, Jbert/ Queen, xu. (1590). 

Timms (Corporal), a non-com¬ 
missioned officer in Wavcrlev’s regi¬ 
ment.—Sir W. Scott, Waoerkt/ {time, 
George II.). 


WhPti IiA [/Ow til* lirtip ?(] tnlKtil nils intbrop/, he 
onl lim mill riiiiou —Mir iiih) 

On one ocensum, Timon said, “I 
ha\e a fig tiee m mv giidin which 1 
ome intended lo cut down; but 1 sh.ill 
hi it bt ind, that anv one who likes may 
gii and liang luni'.dt on it.” 

Timon’s Banquet, notnmg hut 
eo\ir and w.inii water. Hr nig diunncd 
b> his tnends in .nheisity, he pretmded 
to li.u e recovered liis money, .ind in\ iti d 
liH l.ilse fntnds to a banquet. Ihf l.ildo 
W.IS Laden with coiei'-, but wlien the 
eonteiits woic e^po^fd, nothing »vus pio- 
M(l(d but luki waim water, (bee Si irA- 
f vitAC, p. 87f).)~S]iakes|Kare, Cunon of 
At'iDi'-, let III. bc. 6 (1609), 

Timotll'oos, a mu K i.iM, who charged 
d(nd le lees to ill piijnls who Jud learned 
Tiinsie hctoie. (iuintihan, Do Jas,tilutunte 
(Jiiitjria. 11 . .}. 

1 niu iitcsiiiiilo him Torgrt ill t.iit Ur fo it jantua} 
hut liuntil nil 'll otii r iiniti s ii Tim tl ’'Hi did 
liiH di tiiltu nlio hid lit>oii tniibbt music by ctlun-^ 
1'iIk.Uis, i/urjciTauu i jj(iiu) 

iiinothfus plinid nn 1ii(.h 
Amid thr tiiiit,rii] qun 
Well fljiii,. liiigti t >111 hid th« lyir 

Iiryddi, Alu.indi'i i /«iu« (1607). 

Timotliy (Ohl), ostlerat Jo^lnMengs’s 
inn lit Kiieliholi, —Sir W. Scott, Amu, of 
Cem’sUm (time, Edward IV.). 

Timothy Quaint, the whimsical 
but laithful steward of governor Ileartall; 
blunt, selt-will».d, but loving his master 
above all Ihingi, and true to his interests. 
—Cherry, 'The Mldie"'s DaughUr (1804). 

Ti'murkan the Tartar, and conqueror 
of China. Alter a usurpation of twenty 
years, he was slam in a rising of the people 
by Zaphimri “the orphan of China." 


Timoleon, the Corinthian. He 
hated tyranny, and slew his own brother, 
whom he dearly loved, because he tried 
to mi&e himself absolute in Connth. 
** TimopIffin@s he loved, but freedom 
more." 



M) niind't nniiloyed on other arti: 

So allng the veil etored quher 

Orer thu aim, and wring the darti 

At the hnt reindeer sWHepIng dovn the wile, 

Oi up the mountain alraining every iirne, 

To vault Iho neighing sirtd .md urgti hu loune. 
Swifter tb it wluilwiiid Uiioiigh tbo nuikg of warp— 
Thew are my passloua ihi* m) onl) sfIciico. 

Hailed from a loldier to Imperial awiijr. 

1 Mill wlU reign m teilor 

Murph), FAe OrpSan or Chm», hr. I. 

Tinaorio “tibe Sag|," father 
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MicoTDXco'na qaecm of Micom'icon, anb 
husband of (^neon Zaramilla. He foretold 
that after his death his daughter ivould 
bo dethroned by the giant Pandafilando, 
but that in Spain she would find a cham¬ 
pion in don Quixote who would restore 
her to the throne. I'his adventure 
comes to nothing, as don Quixote is 
taken home in a cage without cnteiing 
upon it.—Cervantes, Don Quixote, 1. iv. 
3 (1005). 

Tinclarian Doctor {T/w Oreut), 
■William hlitcliell, a whilesmitli and tin¬ 
plate worker of lidinburgh, who pub¬ 
lished Tinkler's Testament, dedicated to 
queen Anne, and other similar works. 

The tcuoii why I call my tif the Titiil uian ilottor U 
tiecaiue 1 am a tliihlar, aiul utrcs old pins and lontrunii 
—Introduetum to Xinklet t Tc tament. 

Uniforxnil}'’ of spelling niu<>t not 
be looked for in the “doctor’s” book. 
We have “ Tinklur,” “Tinkler,” and 
“ Tinclar-iati.” 


Tinderbox (JItss Jenny), a lady 
witli a moderate fortune, ivho once had 
some pretensions to beauty. Her eblcr 
sister happened to marry a man of 
quality, and Jenny ever after t evolved 
ilob to disgrace liersclf by marrying a 
tnadesman. Having rejected many of 
lier equals, she became at last the go¬ 
verness of her sister’s children, imd had 
to under;^o the dnidgery of three ser¬ 
vants without receiving the wages of 
»one.—Goldsmith, A CtUzen of tfui World, 
xxviii. (1759). 

Tinker Immortal or Ute In¬ 

spired), John Bunyan (1628-1G88). 

Elihn Bnrritt, United States, is called 
“The Learned Blacksmith” (1811-1879). 


Tmsel ( Lord), a type of that worst 
specimen of aristocracy, which ignores 
all merit but blue blood, and would rathci 
patronize a horse-jockey than a curate, 
scholar, or poor gentleman. He would 
subscribe six guineas to tlie concerts ol 
signor Cantata, because lady Dangle 


Tintag'el or Tintaoiu, a strong anc 
mamid^t castle on tlie coast of Corn¬ 
wall, said to have been the work of twi 
^ants. It was the birthplace of kin( 
Arthur, and subsequently the royal real 
dense of king Mark. Dunlop asserti 
that vestiges of tlm castle still exist. 

ner fitmid « mlud ehlU niHMi the sands 
or dark XlntagU by tbeXlonilsh sea, 
end that vas Artbnr. 

>- TsDiiyBOii, (Mnevert (ISBB). 


Tinto {Diok), a poor artist, son of 
a tailor in the village of Langdirdum. 
He is introduced as a lad in tne Bride 
of Dammermoor, i. This was in the 
reign of William III. He is again 
introduced in St. Honan's Well, i., 
as touching up the signboard of Meg 
Dod**, in the reign of George HI. As 
William III. died in 1702, and George 
HI. began to reign in 1760, Master Dick 
must have been a patriarch when he 
worked for Mrs. Dods.—Sir W. Scott, 
Bride of Lammermoor (1819); St. Honan's 
Well (1823). 

Mrg Dods ngrerd ^th the erfebrated Dick Tinto ti> 
rcpaiut her lather’s nlgn. which had become ratbei 
oudedphcrable. Dick acronUiiKly gilded the buJiop's 
cruuk, and augmented the horron of the dnU** aspect, 
nntil It beennio a terror to all the younger try of the 
school-house.—iSC. Itonon's Well, 1. 

Tintoretto, the historical painter, 
whose real name was .Jacopo Kobnsti. 
He was called 11 Fvrioso from the ex¬ 
treme rapidity with which he painted 
(1512-1694). 

Tintoretto of Dnp'land {The). 
W. Dobson was called “ The Tintoret of 
England ” by Charles I. (1610-1646). 

Tintoretto of Switzerland {I%e), 
John Huber (eighteenth rt;ntury). 

Tipbany, the mother of the three 
kings of Cologne. The woid is ifiani- 
festly a corruption of St. Epiphany, as 
Tibs is of St. Ubes, Taiidry of St. 
Andry, Toolej’^ [Street] of St, Dial, 
Tclder of St, Eth^red, and so On. 

Scores of the saints hare similarly 
manufactured names. 

Ti'phys, pilot of the Argonauts; 
hence any pilot. 

Many a Tlphys ocean’s dt^ths explore, 

To open wondious ways niitrled before, 

Ariotto, Orlando Purioto, tUL (Hoole). 

Another name for a pilot or guid¬ 
ing power is Palinfims; so called from 
the steersman of ASneas. 

£’eu PsUnunn nodded at the faebn. 

Fopa, l%e /Htnoiod, It. SU Cl743k 

Tippins (Lady), an old lady “ with 
.an immense obtuse, drab, oblong face, 
like a face in a tablespoon; and a dyed 
‘ long walk ’ up Uie top of her head, as 
a convenient public approach to the 
bunch of false hair behind.’’ She delights 
“ to patronize Mrs. Veneering,” and Mrs. 
Veneering is delighted to he patronized 
by her ladyship. 

lady Tippins Is BhniTS attended by a lorwwtiraand 
she kMps a Uttle Ust of her loran, mA Is ahrays boeldns 
a new torar or strUdag oat an old torer. «r i»tttna a 
lovar in her Mack list, or wvaotbig a towr to ur nna 
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IM, or adding up her loven, nr oUirrwue innling lur 
iMok, vl^ «ha nil* her Cupldon.—C. Diclcen':, Our 
JItctual Mttul, iL (1164}. 

Tippl©, in Dadlcy’s Fhtrh of Bacon, 
first iritTodnccd Jo)ni Edwin into notice 
(1760-1790). 

Edvta's “Tipple,'' In the FMtJi of Jicn.on, v i n 
exquisite trent.—Boodon. 

Tippoo Sail) (Prina,), ‘•on of IlMlrr 
Ali nawanb of Mysore.—Sir W. Sc.itL, 
'lAe Burgeon'i, Bmojhtci' (time, Gt-oige 

TI.). 

Tips or “ Examination Cram i.” Ite 
cognwed stock pieces of what is f 'Hi d 
“book work” in nniverstly o'nnini- 
tionsarc: Fernafc’s theorem; the “Liidui 
Trojanns” in Virgil’s yfinc>d (bk. m.i; 
A^csi’s “WitQli;” the “(issoid” ol 
Diodes; and the famous jngment oi 
Solon, gcncrallj^ said to be lo bunpidC^. 

In law examinations the stock picfc- 
arc the Jvstmmn of Sandurs ; tlie Jinji '•I 
of EvtdiHfe of lir James Slcplieii; <i'id 
the Anc^nt Law ol sir Henry Mmm. 

The following are recofpu/ed pimierj: 
—Mill’s Loqtc; Spencer’s I'lin- 

ciples; Maine’s Ancunt Law; Iassim'-s 
Laocoon; Itittorandridlci’s/'’/ ly.-c ti t , 
Wheaton’s Jnic^naUonal Lav. 

Tip-tilted. Tennyson us tint 
Eynettehad “her‘•lender 00*^0 tip-tillod 
like *the petals of a floA\er."—Ttnn>son, 
Oareth and Lynaitc (l&5>t). 

Tiptoe, footman to E.xndom and 
Scruple, lie had seen better dns, but, 
being found out in certain diblionc'.l trans¬ 
actions, had lost grade, and “ Tiptoe, 
who once stood above the world,” c.iinc 
into a position in which “all Ihowoild 
stood on Tiptoe.” He wa& a shrewd, 
lazy^ knowing rascal, belter ‘idajkd to 
dubious adventure, but alwavb wishing 
for a snug berth in some wealthy, rdicr, 
old-&£hioned, homely, county fimily, 
with good wages, liberal diet, and little 
W'oik to do.—G. Colman, 

Mcam ( 1788 ). 

Tiran'te tliG White, the hero and 
title of a romance of chivalry. 

, "Ut mo ««that book," saW the cur6; ‘‘woi.hBll fii.dSu 
ft II fund of amusotnent Hera we fehall find tKnl fanoOus 
kulght don Kyile ^wn of Montalbati, and ThoinAi hit 
bratiibr, wIOi tho knight Fomw i, the hntilo ohWi Drtn- 
fonidit Pith Alano, tlio gfraUvMns^ofjhe Widow 
tOnuiquU, the amonr of die einpTem with her squire, niin 
the vilidclaw of h^ UrlUiaate it i"** 
most emuslng books ever wiltten."—Oorrunto^ /*e« 
<}i(4M«e,LI. 6(1606). 

^nreedaa, a Theban soothsayer, blind 
from boyhood. It is said that Athena 
deprived Mm of sight, but gave him the 
power of undentohdii^ the language of. 


buds, and a s*aif as good as eyesight to 
direct his way. Ahotlier talo is that, 
seeing a male and lemalo serpent in 
copulation, he killed the iii.ile, i.nd wa* 
metamorphosed into a woman; scicii. 
years later he saw a riuiiUt phtmnnemm, 
and killed the fcnjalo. wluuupon he bi- 
C'line a man ai,ain. 'Ihni, when Jnpilcr 
and .luno wished to know whether ma’i 
or woman had the greater nijovment m 
m'lTued life, they r( torrid Hie ^lu^tJon to 
Tireskis, who declared th il the ])le.isure ol 
the woman i» tenlohl gicilir than that 
oi tho man. (Sio l)yi nj i s.) 

In tnitli," Slid Ion (inil,i lu kohe’mc’ii I 
W lull ♦ I his qULCU ficioi ii.'i I u 1 I’vK lit iiii tllul), 
“IhestiiM (il jkii OIL n Iht mut i.tir 
Moif (ii'l mild id ri 11 iih M ii fi mill s tli in ' 

Tun I till t iit'infwh I bi biild nil cl, 
ll I .llS tlClK It I lull ill oust Ml ill 
I 1 lii> tliL 11 i (10 111 I u II s( V h ul tilutl 
.Vldi on //ll /jiimfirmaft in of Jin »rs 
aiicibn in iivliuiKl llii'u wliith iiiiiih iKipkxe 
I lilt ,, hit IM c ruibiii MP ll 111 protiil 
Jj luiii Ihi liiTi'oiift ol the St Vi ml si mi 

l.vioi., /i,nJi iin, MV 7> (ISSl) 

'■ 'the nime i generally pronounced 
liutMilloii calls it TLrc.sas: 

Thud 111 Tiiuis mil blind Mr onitlOs [//omer] 

A 111 liicb i. I id 1 hint II (/1 nittI) |>io]ili((s old 
J’jriniite J oil. III Id (16M 

Til'lsiicck ( fonnu), beadle of old St. 
I\oi) tn’s.-Sn W. Soult, R. liomn's 
lit// (time, (.icoi ^e 11F.). 

Tirso do Molx'iia, the pbou.lonym 
of Gabriel Tcllci!, a Spani'-h monk and 
diamatist. llisf mnedi^calUd (Jmmvando 
do J'lidnt (1()2()) Wfu imitated by MoliJjro* 
in lus J’cdin do Pvi/e (HiGri), and has 
given birth to the whole hoi-t oi comedies 
and opi>ras on tlic subject of “ don Juan ” 
(1570 1048). 

Tiryns {The Gnllrri/ of)* one of 
tho old Cyclojieim slruiluies mentioned 
by Homer, and ptill extant in Argblis. 
'Ihe stones ot tins “gallery ” are so enor¬ 
mous that two Imr-iis could not stir tho 
.smaHtst oi Hum. 

'J* Similar Gyclopcan structures are 
the “treasMiy oi Aireus,” the “gate ot 
Lions,” the “tombof Hioroneus” (3*///.), 
and the “ tomb of DanSos,” all in 
Mjcino). 

Tiryn'thian Swalii ller’- 

culOs, called in Latin Tirynthvai> Iferoi, 
because he generally resided at Tiryns, 
a town of ArgoUs, m Greece. 

upon hit ahieM lay that Turjinthian nialii 
Swtlfrlng in Cetr gon and palsunou^ flame, „ 
Hlawifa’s •ad^tvonomed with bloody stain (SeeNssiPf 't 
F hlneaa Fletobvr, iPttrjilt hlaml, ni. (16SJ) 

Tisaplier'nGS C4s,i/L), “theHiunder- 
bolt of war.” Ue was in the arm^ Of 

, > 8 T 
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and was Blain byEinaldo.—Taeso, 
Jeraaalcrn Delivered, a^. (1676). 

This son of Mars must not be mis¬ 
taken for Tis&aphcmgs tho Persian satrap, 
who sided with the Spartans in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, and who treacherously 
volunteered to gruide “ the ten thousand’’ 
back to Greece. 


Tisbi'na, wife of Iroldo. Prasildo, 
a Bab> lonish nobleman, falls in love with 
her, and threatens to kill himself. Tisbina, 
to divert hint, tells liim i£ he will perform 
certain exidoifs which she deemed im¬ 
possible, she will return his lu\ e. These 
exploits ho accomplishes, and Tisbma, 
with Iroldo, take poison to avoid dis¬ 
honour. Prasildo discovers Mi.it the 
draught thej' ha^ c taken is harmh-ss, and 
tells them so; whereupon Iroldo quits the 
countrj’', and TisUma marries Prasildo. 
—Bojnrdo, Orlando Jnntimorato (1495). 
(See DiANOiiA, p, 251; and I>oJtn»i \, p. 
260.) 


Tisellin, tlie raven, in the bc.iht-cpic 
of Jlejnard Uie iox (1498). 

Tisiph'one (1 syf.), one of the three 
Euries. Covered with a bloody robe, she 
sits day and niglit nl hell-gate, aniicd 
with a whip. Tibullus Ba>s her head 
was coifed with serpent-s in lieu ol hair. 

The Dfiwrt F\]r). with her lirid cmeriil ititli Btinkoi, 
like liM]ihuna mounted ,m t ttiiiKnl KriOin- Coiiitt.jae 
n'Aunoy. yuhry iafae Ihe Vedow Dwarf, Um* ) 


Ti'tan, tho Bim or ITclios, the child of 
Hypen'on and liasil'ea, and grandson ol 
Cesium or heaven. Virgil calls the sun 
** Titan,” and so does 0\id. 

. . . pnnios cmstliius ortu'i 
Eztuleut litan, lodiisiiui uUMnt orbrai 

.£ncuf, i> IIP, lU) 

A maiden queen Uut ihono nt TtUn'ii rof 

StMSiuer, t<iL.ry i 4(1590) 


Titans, giants, sons of Heaven and 
Earth. Tlieir names wore (>ecJinos, Kosos, 
Krios, Hyperion, Tapt?tos, and Kronos. 

The Titanldes were Theia [Thi-a\, 
Rhea, Themis, Mneinosj^O, Phcebfi, and 
Tethys. 

Tltan'ia, queen of the fairies, and wife 
of Obfiron. Oberon wanted her to give 
him for a page a little changeling, but 
Titania refused to part ivith him, and this 
led tn a fairy quarrel. Oberon, in revenge, 
anointed the eyes of Titania during sleep 
witii on extract of “Love in Idleness,” 
the effect of which was to make her fall 
in love with tho hrst object she saw on 
waking. The first o'^ject Titania set 
e:fes on happed to be a country bump¬ 
kin, wbom Ih}ck had dressed up with an 


ass's head. While Titania was fondling 
this “unamiable creature,” Oberon came 
upon her, sprinkled on her an antidote, 
and Titania, thoroughly ashamed of her¬ 
self, gave up the boy to her sposo; after 
which a reconciliation took place between 
the wilful fairies.—Shakespeare, Midsum¬ 
mer Nujht's Dream (1592). 

Tito Barnacle (Mr.), head of the 
Circumlocution Office, and a very great 
man in his own opinion. The family had 
intermariied with the Stiltstalkings, and 
the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings found 
berths pretty readily in the national work¬ 
shop, where bmms and conceit were in 
inverse ratio. Tlic young gents in the 
office usually spoke with an eye-glass in 
the eye, in this sort of style: “'Oh, 1 say j 
look here! Can’t attend to you to-dny, 
you know. But look here ! I say; can’t 
you call to-morrow?” “No.” “Well, but 
I say; look here! Is this public bubiuess ? 
—anything about—tonnage—or that sort 
of thing ? ” Having made his ease under¬ 
stood, Sir. ('Icnnam received the follow¬ 
ing instructions in these words:— 

Vnu must find out all about it Th«a yoa’U memo. 
rialDt* tlio ii(.| orlnit nt, ictunluiif to the regular forius for 
Icato to mciiujitaliri* If you f^t it, pie memorutl mu^t be 
(iiUiied III that diiArlniout, suit hPbr leguteredlQ tbi" 
ileputnunt then sent bark to that deiMirtroent, then 
Mini to tius iL partment to be rounU rii,;aed, and then It 
willIrii brought ragnlaily befoic that department. JouTl 
tiiiil out when Uio buuacM pL<>^es through each of theas 
6tw. b) inquinng at lioth dlputmonta UU tliqy toll yon. 
—< Dnkini, y.tcto J9urr<t, X \1S57) 

Titho'nuB, a sou of Laomedon king 
oC Troy. He was so handsome thal 
Auio'ia bco.ame enamoured of him, and 
persuaded Jupiter to make him imnmrtal; 
hilt as she forgot to ask for eterdal youth 
also, he became decrepit and ugly, and 
Aurora changed him into a cicMa or 
grasshopper. His name is a synonym for 
a very old man. 

Weary of aged ?Ithon'i wiffirqn bed. 

Spenser, feurit^em, I. IL 7 
. thinner Uua niMnoa wu 
SefoM he faded loto nu. 

Lord lortton, fUtet qf MiltCut, U. 

Tdho'nus (The Consort of), the moon. 

Now the lair consort of Titboniu oM, 

Arisen firom her mate’s belovedamu, 

Looked paltly o’er the eaifem cliff. « 

Dante, J'wyatwy, tat 0M8). 

Titlior'ea, one of the two chief sum¬ 
mits of Parnassus. It was dedicated to 
Bacchus, tlio other (Dvcorea) being dedi¬ 
cated to the Muses and Apollo. 

Titian (Ttz^ano Vecellio), an ItaBaa 
landscape painter, especially, famous ffft 
his clouds (1477-1676). 

Titian (Tho Drench), JacmtesBlaiMfitaid 
(1600-1638). 
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Ttium {The Portu]uese), Alonzo bun- 
Chez CoeUo (1615-1'>90). 

Titmarsh {Min^hnJ, Angelo), u pseu- 
tlonyra ol liiacktraj Palled “ Michael 
Angelo ’ troin lus inassi\e bodj, broad 
eh^uldcH, and laigo head (1811-1803). 

titmouse {Mr. Itttkbat)^ a vul^^ir, 
Ignorant coxcomb, suddenly raised iiom 
the degree ol ilinen-dripers shopman to i 
man oJt tortune, with an income ot blO 000 
lyeax.—^Wairen, ic» I lowland a JlM 

Tito Molo'ma, a Grech, who m irrus 
Tlomola.—George LUot [Mrs. Cross], 
Jiomola. 

Tlturel, tile lirat hmg of Grail burg 
lie his brought into subjection ill his 
pisMone, his lObibtcd all Iho scdiuliiii-. 
of the world, nid is modi st, chaste, pion , 
ind devout. Ilisdiughtei Sigunc is in 
loa c with Ischionatulindcr, who is 1 iiii 
—^Wolfram \on Ls(hcnbg.ch, J I i I 
(thirtecnUi centui>) 

I" Wolfnm’a Titmcl is a t(cb us 
expulsion of a liy already in (xisbn r, 
vnd Albert of b^urtenberg pioducol i 
Younf J fttel, at one time thoii^lil ♦Ik 
best rominco ol chiiiliy m cvislmc 
but it is ptr»ii*cu&, jtiltcd, crttdik, ir J 
vieaiisomc. 

Titus, tlic son of ficius Junius 
llrutnb. JIc joined the i ictioii <1 lar- 
qmn, and wis condemned to dc ilh b> Ins 
father, who, having been Ihe chul instm- 
ment m buiishing the king and ill lus 
race, was treated the hibt consul llic 
subject has been often dramati/id In 
EngliSh, by N. Loe (lb79) and Juiii 
Howard Payne (1820) In Fiench, bv 
Unault, in 1792, vnd by 3'on-aid, )i 
1843. In Italian, b> Allieri, tic. 

If was in Piyne’b tragedj lint thiiks 
I\ean made 'hia debut m Gli‘'gow is 
“ Titus,' his father pi ij mg “ llrutiis ” 

Tha hoiuu wu fiUad to ortrflowing ti e btiiunc 
Intantt uf the play rombuie I with 1 o n it ii 1 i lii (i 
the father and eon completely ibdiK. th uidiu ire 
ahey nt wllluod In tears during the liiit i itlictu. inh. 
view, qntU Bratut oyonrhelmod 1 y hla n» t r i <1 falW < n 
the aaek of tltiii, exclaiiDing ui v I unt ot tgouy 
*' I&nbraeo Uw wretched faUier I whin iho whole theatre 
foi thm long ueale -of applause lidmund Kaui 
oumwhlsparedtnhiasonsear Omriie mylboy, we ire 
doing the trick —Cole Li/a (tf Charlet hean. 

T\tWf “ the delight of man,” the Eoman 
emperor, son of Vespasian (40, 70-81). 

the penitent thief, according to 
liOngi^ow. DumSchus and Titus wcie 
two of a band of robbers, who attacked 
Joseph in has fbght into Egypt, litus 
SBsd, ♦'Let these good people go m 
^pe&ce, ” but Duinadius repued, “ First let 


tSem pa^y their nnsoiu,” Whereupon 
Titus handed to his companion forty 
groats , ind the infant Jesus said to him . 

W hen thirty years ihiU have g ne Cy, 

I It lenis licm Bbnlldle 

On the accursed tree 

II in on Sly right nn 1 My lift side 

3hes thieves «bnm (th lie lu Iti i 

And litus till riutorth sh dl abili 

In; jrilisowith Me 

Longfellow, Jhe Oaldm / jend (ISSl) 

Tityre Tus (long «), the name 
assumed in the seventccnUi i cii*ury by i 
cli jut* of V ouTig blades ot the bctt<T class, 
wliose delight w i-s to bicak windows, 
upset sedan-ehurs, molest quiet citizens, 
ind ludelv larcss prettj women m the 
stnds at night-time, lliese briwlers 
took suucssivelj minj lituhi name**, 
Is ’Miin , Heitois, Smuieis, itterwards 
N u Let" 1 itei still T1 vweubiti s, ind lastly 
Ml h iw ks or Moh( cks 

“ fiJirt tu s”]simant if r the plural 
of ‘ litj’ii Ml m tlu Instlim ol Virgil’s 
1 rst / /1 /w ‘I it> rt, vu J atulu recubans 
il) fcgmino f igi, ’ mil luemt to implv 
that tb< oe blvdis w(ic men oL leisure and 
ioilunf, who “liy at ease under their 
patnmomal bcieh trees ’ 

Tit 5 nus.mthe Wieplu tides C tknddtj 
b> Spi n t r (t cl 11 mil vi ), is meant for 
Ch u < ir 

lit tl si iherl vt I lloiHiiIng 

I h ii I I I ht whlrh vv U tool 1 1 ipo nod alng, 

111 t I lyiutlj nv lid kern 

Sj 1 b r // i it raid Si, iZen.kir ul (UTS) 

Tiiyus, i giant, whose body covered* 
nine leici ol ground In Tartkras, two 
Miltuns or seijcnts feed foi ever on his 
livei, wlueh grows as Iist as it is gnawed 
vw ij. 

Piomitlious (*1 sil) IS sai4 to have 
belli i isJcTud to mount I meisus, where 
two eagles fed on hi s In cr, which nevei 
w aated. 

Nor unobwrvp 11 vv atrebhod ur on the marie 
lltyiu tuj-thl 1 whoii Inly lone and laige 
< uvered nine u rts Jliei o two vultures sat. 

Ot ilpiUtLinsatuti an i with beaks 
1 >r rHvini Ix-nC uninti nnlttmc i,ored 
llu llvir 1 Dwurteas ho to put to fU»ht 
Ihe fierce hvenrors Po this ptnancoJudged 
b ir iipe intended on Latona fair 

1 euton s Home t Odyssev, xL (ITIS) 

Tizo'na, the Cid’s sword. It was 
buned wi& him, as Joyense (Charle- 
magno's sword) was buned with Charle¬ 
magne, and DurindSna with Orlando. 

Tlal'alOiy snmamed “The Tiger,” 
one of the AzUicas. On one occasion, 
bemg taken captive, Modoc relied huh, 
but he contmuedsthe unrelenting foe of 
Madoc and hm new colony, and wag 
always foremost m working tiimn evil. 
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When at length, the Azteca*?, being over¬ 
come, migrated to Mexico, Tlalnl i relused 
to quit tlie spot of his fatlicr’s tomb, and 
threw him'^mf on his own javdin.— 
Southey, Madoc (lb05). 

Toarl with an R, worthlessness, 
mere dung. Anglo-Saxon, iotd or too/d, 
^now spelt w ith a «) ; licncc in the Go |)cl 
of St. Luke xui. !i: “11c nn«.An riiige 

seide to him. Lord, suiTcr also tin-' /ecr, 
til the ■while 1 ddue [do/iv] aboiitc it. and 
sende ioordts . . .”—iiothtc /oil Ain/l - 
Saz<jnGospels, Boswoith, p. ao.3; \V\cliJli' 
(13S9). 

Good liust>)iifl liU lioon Oi nrpx ^ ^ >> • 

111 bu.b tiiil 'u HKin H ttli t tt I v itii iii li 

ru\Li, ftic/fxwln I J'oii fs If , 111 1(i 

(A good husband h ishisn]ih('''fiil1ilhd 
readily, but a bad hiislund h fei\ed with 
a /ijofrjd as sion .is i\iLh tlic Ijiion le- 
qitosled.) 

Toad-Eater i/’i). lluny 

Ahine was so calUd, m 17 ti, hv sir 
Robert Walpole. Iwo years liU r, Saiah 
Fielding, in Jhti d t^nnplr, speako of 
“toad eater” as “qmt( .i new woid.” 
(>S]‘:inish, toditii, “ a l.icLoUim,” one who 
will do any soil of woik for lus 
employer.) 

Tohacco, says Stow, mliis C/n 
was first brought to England by su .John 
Hawkins, in 15t>o (7 J li/abcth). 

Beforo that Indian d so «ui oiiibi'uod, 

^ Wh(.n In such mlghly wnii we pruiliRally wI’ti 

Ilinvtuii, rolijotlnon, xvi (1011). 

Tobo^SO (Jhdenut drl), the lady 
chosen by don (Juixote for his particular 
paragoh. Sancho Fonza says she iras 
“ a stout-built, sturdy wench, who could 
]iitch the bar as well as any young fellow 
in the parish.” iJic knight had been in 
love with her before he took to ernantry. 
She was Aldonza Loren/o, the daughter 
of Lorenzo Corchuelo and Aldonza No¬ 
gales ; but when slgniorQuixada assumed 
The dignity of knighlhoi'd, he changed 
the name and style of his lady into 
Dulcinca del Tobo«o, -which was more 
befitting Ins rank. — Cervantes, Don 
Qu^tc, I. i. 1 (1C05). 

Toby, waiter of the Spa hotel, St. 
Honan’s, kept by Sandie Lawson.—Sir 
W. Scott, St, HonarCs R'eW (time, George 

TTJp)* 

a brown Rockingham-waie beer 
jug, with the likeness of Toby Filpot 
embossed on its sides. ** a goodly jug of 
well-browned clay, fashioned into the 
iorm of an ol^ gentleman, atop of whose 


bald head was a fine froth ansivering to 
Ills ’ (ch, iv.). 

Giknel l!ft<d Toly to hn mmth, and tuok a hmrtjr 
di uihht—G l)illi(ii') J/uinj)}nei/'t OlMk (“liar, 

mby nudge.-,” xb , Ibll) 

Tobrf, Punch’s dog, in the puppet-show 
exhibition of Punch and Judy. 

In >.oin<' tei lions of tbo gro-it drm i of Pitneh, there U 
a snixll dng (a moduin ini ovntion), fi-})(ios 0 il to bo tho 

tivute popertv of that (.pntleinan, and of (hr noma of 

oby—*ilw»)5 lob} Ihii d)« Im been stolen Jn youth 
truiii auuUiir RCiitlenum, and fraudulently i-uld to the 
LOiitding hcio who, bavin.; no i^ulle UlnuKiIf, baa nu 
bitspli ion til It It Iiirki In othu s, but Toby, entertauUng n 
,’iatcfiil of his old mister, and ecoriUng to 

iltiiili turn If to -iiiy tunr patron, not onlyrefobLS t» 
’nioKf n pipe it tbs b’dibiig of Bunch, but (to luoik his 
oil fubli-Y moio 'tioiigl}) sti/ci him by the noec, and 
viiiiui tiie xiint iiltli viiknip .it which instance of 
riiniue Uticlundit Uiu .pictators arc alweyi. dtopiy 
.dfuti 1—I Jill kins 

Tohj, ill tlie poliodic.il called Punch, 
is reiiiCNiiitod a-, a grave, consequen¬ 
tial, snUen, unsocail png, perched on 
back \oluincsnt the nai lonnl Alomppiis, 
Avliifh he guaidb so blolidly that it would 
iKcd a very hold hcait to attempt to lildi 
oue. Ihcie is no lenimiMcente in this 
Toby, like tJiat of his peep-bhow name 
&.ike, ot any ptcvious master, and no 
aversion _ to his present one. Punch 
lumscit is the icry beau-ideal of good- 
natnrtd satiio and lar-s^htcd sliiewd- 
nc'S, ivhilo his dog (the very DxogCnf's ol 
his tiilit) would scorn his nature if he 
could lie inade to smile at .anything. • 

^ UJie liT-t cover of immortal Punch 
was designed by A. S. Henning; the 
lirescnt one by Riclinid Doyle. 

Tohif (('rifh), a ciplain, who was 
\\ ouinled at the siege ot Kamnr, and was 
obliged to retire from the servjcc. Ho is 
the impersonation of kindness, benevo¬ 
lence, andsnnplo-hcartcdnc&8;his courage 
is imdoubled, his gallantry delightful for 
its innocence and modesty. Notliing can 
fxeted the giace of uncle Toby’s love- 
pas'.agca with Uie AVidow Wadman. It 
IS said that lieutenant Sterne (father of 
tlie novelist) 'was the prototype of uncle 
Toby.—Sterne, Triitrarn Shandy (1759). 

Mv uncle Toby is one of tlie finest compUrathts ever 
paid to human ualure He is the most unotfeudliig of 
God’s cieilures, or, os the Vrenrh would extmiBs It. tmWI 
pottt lonbomrae. Ot his bowllug-yreent his shigaiL and 
hUi niiiotti j, who would say or tb'iik anythlns ajoioitM 
Harlitt. 

Toby Vack, ticket-porter and 
johman, nicknamed “’frotty” from bia 
trotting pace. He was “ a weak, aioaill, 
spare man^” who loved to earn his monov, 
and heard the chimes ring words m 
accordance with his fancy, hopes, and 
fears. Alter a dinner of tnpe, ne Uved 
for a time m a sort of dream, and woke 
up on Kew Year’s Day to dance at liis 
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doughtejr’s wedding.— C. Dickens, The 
CkivMS (1844). 

Todd (Xawr/c), n poor SCotcli nail- 
makcr, vko cmigrat(‘s t<» America, .and, 
after sooie reverses ot‘fortune, begins life 
again as a backwoodsman, .and greatly 
prospers.—‘Galt, Ltxurh TvdiL 

Tod'gevs (Mrs.), [»roi)rielr(M«. of a 
“commercial boarding-liousc; ” weigiied 
down with the ovcrwlvolniing caro-, of 
“ sauces, gravy,” and tlie whoren ith.al of 
providing lor lier lodgers. Mr.-.. 'I'odg' is 
liad a ‘“sell heart” Jor Mr. IVck'^niff, 
widower, .and being reallv kind-lie.arti d, 
beCriended poor Mercy IVckoiiill in licr 
tniserable m.arried lilo with Ivt bridal 
busband .Toniis Cbuzzlewit.—C. Dickens, 
J/ariiu Cluci:lcii<l (ISll). 

Tofa'na, of I’.ilormo, anopd imisoiK'r, 
who sold a lasU'less, colimr]e>s | .n-.ioi, 
called the of ISici>l<i > Ihni, 

but belter known as A(pia 'J'jtmi i. 
Above 600 jiorsons fell vietinis to (In', 
fatal drug. She was di^-covori'il in K'.V.*, 
and died 1700. 

Ija Sjiara or llieroiiyiiia S|)ar,i, alnuit a 
century pie\i»usly, sold an elixir'’ 
eijualiy fatal. 'I be '.eriet was iiUnii.i «ly 

revealed to her lather nmt..-.s(u. 

• 

Tofts (Misires',), a fainoii-. singer 
towards the close of ilie (ighi'iidh 
century. She was very fond ot cals, and 
left a legacy to tweiilv ol llie l.ibby 
tribe. 

Kill Nlo^^ meuroed moio for roiii Us-n liratb, 

Kcir Mutms lufts, to ln.i>e hei tm iitv i iii. 

Fetw Phular [I/r. Wolcott Ola aim m (18('P). 

Togar'ma (“ isiand of blm- r/tiv’’), 
one of the Hebrides,—Ossian, uj 

CuthuUin, 

Togorma, the kingdom of Connal 
Mm of Colgar,—Ossian, Fimial. 

Tohu va Bohu, at sixi-.- and so von s, 
in the utmost confusion, top&y-tun'y. 

Tlie earth wju tohu valiohu, tliut U, void and iti mn. 
<iniou ... In 4iert, n rhnos. Thu m.iy noli he aiiplicd 
(i> A country drwlnted by n.ar. (Aote bii Ldtt.Bohn'* 
U't.}~.Uab^ts, PaixMffrMl, iv. 17 (IMS). 

Toinette, a confidential female sit- 
vant of Argan tho rnalade imnijinaire, 
“Adroite, soTgneusc, diligentc, et siirtout 
■fidfele,” but contractious, and always 
calling into action her master’s irritable 
temper. In order to cure him, .she pre- 
teuas to be a travelling physician of 
about 90 years of age, although she h.nd 
not seen twenty-six summers; and in the 
«»pacityof a Galen, declares M. Argan is 


suffering from lungs, rccommond.s that 
one arm should be cut off, and one eye 
taken out to strengthen the remaining 
one. She enters into a plot to open ilie 
eyes of Argan to the real alEeclion of 
Angelitpie (liis daughter), tlie false love 
of her step-mother, and to marry the 
funner to Glcanle tlm man <if her choice, 
in all which schemes she is fully success¬ 
ful. — Moli'crc, Le Mulade Imagimire 
(1(171)). 

Toison d’Or, oliicf herald of llur- 
gundy.—Sir W. Scott, Qiuniin Duricard 
and Antic of Gcicrstcin (lime, Edward 
IV.). 

Toki, tho Danish William Tell. Saxo 
GraminaLicup, a D.nnish wiitor of tJie 
tAvi-lflh cenhiry, lolls us that Toki once 
hoa'led, in llie liearing of Harald Bliic- 
t'loUi, that lie could hit an ajiple with his 
airuw uiV .1 pole; .and Mio Danibli Gcssler 
scL liim to try liis skill by ]il.*icing .an 
aiiple on llui lioad of tlie archer’s soi» 
(tvvclftli conturi ). 

Tolando of Anjou, a daughter of 
old king Kciic of I’nivenop, and slater 
of lUfirgarct of Anjou (wife of Henry VJ. 
of England).—Sir \V. Scott, Amo of' 
(Itirrdetn (time, Edward IV.). 

Tolbooth (The), llie principal prison 
of IMiiiliiiigh. 

Tlip Tiillionth foil lit fmuiIiNl of Lis cti.iniis * 

T{ Jeilny dll'll, pxioiit viitliin her iiniii.. 

Jhi 111 , LiijUth llard^ and ac,tvh y.'cvleuiiirt (130S), 

Lord IJyron refers to the “ duel ” 
I'olween Francis Jeffrey editor of the 
r.diiibiirijh lUvierr, and Thomas Moore 
llip poet, at Chalk Farm, in 1806. The 
duel was iiuemipted, and it was then 
found that ncitlicr of tho jiistols coa- 
knined a bullet. 

Cm none remember itiit oienlCd i1 ly. 

That evGr-gltirloiu, nliiio'.tl il.il fiay, 

Wbf n bltili, s [ /Ai.intJ* ViKit *■] li.,ulJc^i pht(4 met hie eye, 
And Uow htreet in}iiiii(lnn<) bukhI lauKhlnu by t 

Ditto. 

Tole'dg, famous for its sword-blades. 
Vienne, in the Lower Dauphinc^, is also 
famous for its swords. Its martinets 
(i'.e. the water-mills for an iron forge) 
arc turned by a little river called Gere. 

norgantna gave Touebfancet an excelioiit word of a 
Deiioo blade with a golden scabbard.—lialiolai'i, Oar- 
ffifUtlM, 1. 4ti (1&33]. 

Tolme’tos (8 sj/l.). Foolhardiness 
personified, in The Turple Island, fully 
described in cuute viii. His companions 
were Arrogance, Brag, Carelessness, and 
Fear. (Greeka tolmftes, “n foolhardy 
man.”) • ^ 
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Thiu rau th« rash Tolmetes, <>r rirviitg 

The fearful fiends tiuit duly him attended .. . 

Hueh would he holdly do, but muih muiu Ivildty v.iuiit. 

1*. Fletcher, The Tmjie hXnuA, vili. (IbJd). 

Tom, “tbe Portugal dustman,” who 
joined the allied army against Prance in 
tiic war of the Siiani-^h Succession.—Dr. 
Aibuthnot, Jiistory of John Jivll (1712). 

21»m, one of the ser\'anlj of Mr. 
Peregrine Lovcl, “with a good deal of 
surly honesty about him." Tom is no 
snenk, and no tell-tale, l)ut lie xefu&es to 
abet Philip the butler in sponging on his 
master, and w'asting his jirojicrty in 
riotous living. When Lo\cl uiscovers 
the state of affairs, ami clears out his 
household, he retains Tom, to whom in* 
entrusts the cellar and the plate.—liev. 
.T. Townlcy, High Lifo UUuw Stairs 
(1759). 

Tom Folio, Thomas Jlawlinuon, the 
bibliopolist (1981-1725). 

Tom Jones (1 sy?.), a model of 
generosity^ openness, and manly spirit, 
mixed with dissipation. Lord Pyion 
calls him “ an accomplished blacKguard ’ 
(Don Jmn, xiii. IIU, 1821).—Fielding, 
Tom Jones (1719). 

K hcio with A (Uw(d rriiut dion, ,i lii'iu spoiiLiiiK for .1 
guinea, n bun u ho cannot P’ly his 1 indliuh, and la ohliitt I 
to let liUlu iiiiut out to hire, is jlisiinl, and tlu rlitiiu ut 
Tom Jones to lieiuic rank Is qmU. untcnabli. —lluckeiuj. 

Tom liOng, the hero of an old tile, 
entitled The Merry Cona its of Tom Long, 
ihe (farrier, being mang ricu'iunt Puisaiies 
and Mad PranKs v/wh ho oIj'x noil in his 
Traroeh. This tale w'as at one time 
aihazingly popular. 

Tom ‘Scott, Daniel Quilp’s bo}', 
Tower Hill. Although Quilp urns a 
demon incarnate, yet “between the boy 
and the dwarf tliere existed a strange 
kind of mutual liking.” Tom was lery 
fond of btanding on his head, and on one 
occasion Quil^ said to him, “ Stand on 
your head again, and FJl cut one of your 
feet off." 

The boy mode no answer, but directly QuUp bod shut 
Umself in. stood on his head before tho door, thou 
walked on his hands to the back, and stood on bii head 
there, then to the opposite sule and repeated tho per- 
fonoanre .. . Qniln, knowing Ids disposition, sms lying 
la wait at a Uttw dutnnee, armed with a large piece of 
wood, which, being rouj.h and jagged, and atiidded with 
bnkea nails, might possibly have hui t him, if it had been 
tbroWh at him,—C. Dlckeui), The Ofd Curiotiev Shop, y. 

(um. 

Tom. Thumb, the name of a very 
dizuinv^ve little man in ihe court of king 
Aribnr, killed by the poisonous breath of 
a epider in the reign of king Thunnione, 
tSie suocsesor of Amur. In the Bodleian 
Iittnary there is a ballad about Tom 


Thumb, which was priiited in 1630, 
Richard Johnson w'rotc in proa© The 
History of To/m ThuirJyc, which wa» 
printed in 1621. In 1630 Charles Per- 
raulb published his tale called Le Vetit 
Poncct. Tom Thum is introduced by 
Dravton in his Nymphidia (1663-1681). 

“’I'om" in this connection istheSJwedisli 
tomb (“ a nix or dwarf "), os in Tmnpt- 
gnbhe (“ a broivnie or kobold ”); the final 
t in silent, and the f ale is of Scandinavian 
origin. 

Tom J7iumh, .a burlesque opera, altered 
by Kane O’llar.i (author of Midas), 
in 1778, from a dramatic piece by Field¬ 
ing the novcli<,t (1730). Tom Thumb, 
hating killed the giants, falls in love witli 
lluncamuuca daughter of king Arthur. 
Loid Grizzle wishes to marry the prin¬ 
cess, and when he hears that the “ pygmy 
giant-qucller" Is preferred before him, his 
lordship turns traitor, invests the palace 
“at the head of his rebellious rout,” and 
is '^I.ain by Turn. Then follows tho hitler 
end: A ted cow swallows I'om, tho queen 
Dollallolla kills Noodle, Fri/aletta kills 
the queen, Ilimcaraunca kills Fiizaletta, 
Doodle kills lluncamvnca, Plumanl-* 
kills Doodle, and tlie king, being left 
alone, slabs himself. Merlin now enters, 
commands the red cow to “rcturd our 
England’s llaunibal," after which, the 
wi‘'e wi/nrd restores all the slain ones 
to life again, and thus “j.ar ending," ca^ 
resolves to go home, “ and make a night 
on’t." 

Suon after Liston had made his popular hit la Field* 
lug's Tom ihvmh.sA the Haymarket Xheatra, he was 
Invited to dine in Uie City, and after the desseit the whole 
party ini,c, the tables aud cham were Kt bad; aud 
JUr. Irletoii was requested “ to favour the company with 
loid Oriz^Ies dauciug song befoio tlie chlUreti went to 
bed" As may lie t>upposeiI, luton took bis bat and 
dauicdout of thehouM, nevermore toietom,-^. UuseU. 
SipreaevitatUe Acton. 

Tom Tiddler’s GromuL a nook 
in a rustic by-road, where k£r. Mopes the 
hermit lived, and had succeeded inlaying 
it waste. In the middle of the plot was 
a ruined hovel, without one patch of glass 
in the windows, and with no plank or 
beam that had not rotted or fallen away. 
There was a slough of water, a lufiess 
tice or two, and plenty of filth. Rumour 
said that Tom Mopes had murdered his 
beautiful wife from jealousy, and had 
abandoned the world. Mr. Txavellertricd 
to reason with him, and bring him batik 
to social life, but the tinker replied, 
“When iron is thoroughly rotten, you 
oannot botch it, do what you nu^.’’<-*C. 
DickmiSi A Christmas HumJber 


Tom Tiler and His Wife, a 
tnmsiiioii play between a morality and 
a tragedy ^578). 

Tom Tipple, a highwayman in 
captain Hacheath’s gang. Pcachum calls 
him “ a guzzling, soaking sot, always too 
drunk to stand himself or to make others 
stand. A cart,” he says, “is absolutely 
necessary for him.”—Gay, Tlie Bcggn}'i> 
Opera, i. (1727). 

Tom Tram, the hcio of a novel 
entitled T/ie Mad Franki of Tom Tram, 
Son-in-Law io Mother Wmirr, whernmio 
ts added his Mary Jesh, Odd Conceit 
and Pleasant Tales (aevontcenlh cen¬ 
tury). 

All your wlta thit fleer ami eham, 

Down from don Uiitxoto to lorn Fr-un. 

Fikir. 

Tom-a-Thrum, a sprite Avhich 
figures in tlie fairy tales qj! the Middle 
Ages; a “queer-looking little auld in in,” 
whoso chief exploits were in the vaults 
and collars of old castles, .lohu Skelton, 
speaking of the clergy, says: 

Alast for very Bhnme, vtmc cuniiot divlyiie Hull nnaio; 
Some cannot Btnrsly redo, And jet will not dinlc 
Vor to kepe a euro. ... As wyse ns lom s Ihiiini 

• Colffti Clout (Uiiie, lUiiiy \ III). 

Tom o’ Bedlam, a tickot-oi-leaTO 
madman from Bethlehem Uor-pital, m one 
discharged as incurable. 

Tom of Ten Thousand, Thomas 
Thynne ; so called from his great wealth. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
but why, die then dean has not thought 
fit to leave on record. 

Tom the Piper, one of the chaiac- 
ters in the ancient morris-dance, ic- 
presented with a tabour, tabonr-Blick, and 
pipe. Ho carried a sword and shield, to 
denote his rank as a “squire minstrel. 
His shoes were brown; his hose red and 
“ pmp-thighed;" his hat or cap red, 
turned up with yelloiv, and adorned with 
a feather; his doublet blue, tbe sleeves 
being turned up with j ellow; and he 
wore a yellow cape over his shoulders. 
(See Moksis-Baxce.) 

Tom’s, a noted coiEce-liouse in Birchin 
Lane, the usual rendezvous of young 
merchants at ’(Change time. 

Tft Tnn.ltisiiyin'h (Muhme Janet of), 
an old slbyd, aunt of Robin Oig M‘Com- 
bich the Highland drover.—Sir W. Scott, 
Uie Two JOr<f 0 &'S (time, George III.). 

Tom'aliii, a valiant fa^ knight, 
Adtunuuk of kinff Obi^ron. TomSlin ib 


not the same as “Tom Thumb,” as we ore 
generally but erroneously told, for io the 
“ mighty combat ” Tomalin backed Kg- 
wiggen, while Tom Thum or ThuTub 
seconded king Oberon. This {.liry battle 
was brought about by the jealousy of 
Oberon, who considered tbe at Lentions of 
Pigwiggen to queen Miib were “far too 
nice.”—^M. Drayton, IUgmphidwt (1563- 
1631). 

Tomb (Knight of thr), .Tomes earl of 
Dougl.ss M diaguiso. 

UiB aimour w ts jnf.'emoi'Bl} jiamted so as to r«pref>oiit 
a'jkcletott, tbe iibh l)f lii,l (tiiialiiuti.d )>> ibc corgMct and 
ih bock pLtce. Slio sbirld rLiiiostittcd iiu owl with Its 
wiikg^i Bt»ead—R di.nico whitb w.ts icjk itcd niicm tho 
hitmot, whuh apiicufd to bo complcUly lovcnd b> mi 
inmgc of the niiiio bird of dl onitn Dul that WhkJi was 
imticoluil} rukulabd to excite '.iiipii'w m tbe spectator 
Will the Rreiit L< igbt mid fblnnoss of the fl turc —Sir W. 
hiutt, Caillo Ituiigiroiu, xir (tinio, Henry 1). 

Tomboy (PrisoUlu), a peK-willtd, 
hoydenish, ill-cducatcd romp, of strong 
animal 3pirits,audwho'ly uDconventiouai, 
She IS a Wcbt Jndi.in, left under the 
guardiunsbii) of Barnacle, and sent to 
Ijondon for hex education. Blias Pris¬ 
cilla Tomboy lives with Bamaclc’t. 
brother, old [NicliolasJ Cockney, a 
grocer, where hlic plav •) boy-and-girl 
lovu with voung Walter Cockney, which 
eoutii'its chietK m ptltibh quarrels and 
peibomll insdfcme. Sulisequeutly she 
runs off with eai>taiu Sightb'',^ but the 
cap!'lin bthares well by prc.scnting him¬ 
self next rlay to the guardian, aud obtaii%r 
ing his con'-ont to marriage.— The Jlomp 
(altered fiom Bickerblatl’s Lobo* in tlie 
CWj). 

Tomes 1 2'6~»tng'], one of tlie five 
phvMeians called in by Sganarello to 
consult on tho malady of his daughter 
Lueindo (2 syi.). lleing told that a coach- 
m.an he was attending was dead and 
buried, the doctor asseited it to be quite 
impossilde, as the coachman had been ill 
only SIX days, .and nippoerftt^B bad 
positively stated that the disorder would 
not come to its height till the fourteenth 
day. The live doctors meet in consult^ 
tion, talk of the town gosjip, their 
medical experience, their visits, anything, 
in short, except the patient. At length 
tlie father enters to inquire what deci¬ 
sion they had come to. une says Lucinda 
must have an emetic, M. Tombs says she 
must be blooded; one says an eraetio 
will be her death, the other that bleeding 
will infallibly kill her. 

M. Hornet. SI voua nf faitai B-uguer tout k rh«u» 
filki, e’edt une nersonna morte ,. ___ ^ 

M. D^outt/ndrit. SI vottv la fUles nlCDar. mis as 
pga en vie diuifl un uiMrt'd'-keure. ^ 
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And they quit the house in great anger 
(act ii. 4).—^MoUlbxe, L'Amowe M&tcc^n, 
(16G6). 

U. TomSi tiked correctnega ui tnedteil praetzoe — 
NUloy. 

Tomkins (Joseph), secret emissary 
of Cromwell. Ifo was formerly Philip 
Haaeldinc, alias Master I ibbet, secretary 
to colonel Dcsborough (one of the parlin- 
inentary commissioners).—Sir W. Scott, 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

Tom'yris, queen of tho Massagetse. 
She defeated Cyrus, who had invaded her 
kingdom, and, having slnin him, threw 
his head into a vessel filled with human 
blood, baying, “Itwas blood you thirsted 
for; now take your fill! ” 

Great brome >.ilvcg embosscil nltb Toinyrls 

renn>«>i), J'Ae PrincM, v 
{/] was sliown tlie scath .ind iruel uiangUng ni tdo 
By Totayris on Cyrus, sthen she tried, 

“Blood thou didst tUrst for, taVe Uiy fill rf blond < ’ 
BautO, 1‘urgaMrj/, xu, (JUUS) 

Tou-Iosal was so heavy and im- 
widdy that when he sat down i1 look 
the whole force of a hundred men to 
set him upiight on his feet again .—The 
Mona. 

If Fion mu roniarkablo fur hh itature, In «ilgl t 
alt yielded to the celebrated Ton Itkil Maciibtison, 
DinerUttUm on Otfian. 

Ton-Tkena (“fire ofi the veave''), a 
remarkable star which guided Lnrthonto 
Ireland, as mentioned in Ossian’s Tem'ora, 
yii., and called in Oufhlin of Cluiha, “ the 
red traveller of tlie clouds." 

Tonio, a young Tyrolese, who saved 
Maria, the suttlor-girl, when on llic point 
of falling down a precipice. The two, of 
course, fal} in love witk each other, and 
the regiment, which had adopted the 
Buttler-girl, consents to their marriage, 
provided Tonio will enlist under its flag. 
No sooner is this done than the mar¬ 
chioness of Berkcnficld lays claim to Maria 
as her daughter, and removes her to the 
castle. In ume, the castle is besieged and 
takra by the very regiment into which 
Tonio had enlisted, and, as Tonio had 
Ttsen to tho rank of n Prench oflicer, the 
marchioness consents to his marriage with 
her daughter.—Donizetti, La Imia del 
Jiggfffinienio (1840). 

Tomia (ifrs.), (Iharlotte Elizabeth 
(1792-1846). 

(-Dow Cheritbin ),canon of Tole¬ 
do, the weakest mortal in the world, 
though, by his smirking air, you would 
fancy mm a wit. When he hears a deli¬ 
cate perfcmi>UK|)ce, read, ho listens with 
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such attention as seems full of intelli¬ 
gence, but all>the while he understands 
nothing of the matter.—^Lesage, OU Lias, 
v, 12 (1724). 

Tonton, the smallest dog that ever 
existed. Wlicn the three princes of a 
certain king were sent to procure the 
tiniest dog they could And os a present to 
their aged father, the Wliite C!at gave the 
youngest of them a dog so small thahit 
Avas packed in wadding in a common 
acorn shell. 


A‘1 toon m the acorn was opened, they all saw a bttia 
(Ion loul 111 Lotioii, Olid so am Ul it i^ht Jump through a 
finger ring without touching It. . . . It was a mixture of 
tiCVbral coloura; its evs and long hair reached td the 
giound Ihe pnneo sot it on the ground, and forUiwitb 
the tiny creature began to dance a saraband with coRte- 
n^o—Comtosso B'Aunoy, /Wp i<i2ei(‘‘Tbe WUte (Bit." 

Tony Iii^jjkin, a young booby, 
fond of practical jokes and low company. 
Tie was the son of Mrs. Ilardcastle by her 
first luisband.—Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773). 

Toodlo, engine-fi reman j an honest 
follow, very pioud of hxs wife Polly and 
her family. 

Folly jhcKlle, known by the name of 
Ilichards, wife of the stolrer. PoUy was 
an apple-faced Avoman, and was mother 
of a large apple-faced family. This 
jolly, liomcly, kind-hearted matron twas 
selected as the nurse of Paul Dombey, and 
soon became devotedly attached to Paul 
and his sister Florence. 

Rdnn Toodlc, known as “The Biler" 
or “ Rob tho Grinder," eldest son of 
Toodlc wet-nurse of Paul Dombey. Mr, 
Dombey gets Robin into an institutioa 
called “ The CJharitablc Grinders," where 
the worst part of tlie boy’s character is 
freely developed. Robin becomes a sneak, 
and enters the service of James darker, 
manager of the firm of Dombey ana 
Son. On the death of darker, Robin 
enters the service of Miss Lucretia Tox. 
—d. Dickens, Dombey and Son (1846). 

Tooley Street, London; a cormp- 
tion of St. Olaf. Similarly, Taudiy is a 
corruption of St. Audry, Bt. Tibs of St.* 
Ubes, and Bt. Telders of Bt. Ethelred. 


Toom Tabard (“ empty Jacket^), a 
nic|;name given to John fiaUiol, heCMtse 
his appointment to the sovermmty of 
Scotlimd was an empty name. He had 
the royal robe or jacket, but nothiiu: ^(se 
(1259, 1292-1814). ^ 


Tootk (A Wolfs), At one Idqui a 
wolfs tooth was ^om as an amilsl hf 
obildm to charm away fear. 


TOOTH WORSHIPPED. 


TORMES. 


TootlL WTorehipped (j 1). The 
people ot Ceylon womip <ihe tooth of an 
diej^ant; those of Malabar the tooth of a 
monkey. The Siamese once offered a 
Poitn^ese 700,000 ducats for the rc- 
demj^on of a monkey’s tooth. 

Tooth-pickB. The Homans tised 
tooth-pieks made of mastic wood in pie- 
ference to quills; hence Rabelais says that 
prince Gargantua “ picked liis teeth with 
raastiotooui-pickers” (s’escuroit les dents 
avecques ung troa dc lentisco), bk. i. 2J. 

Xentiseiimmelius; sedhi tibl fioiuS i cu<<iii« 
IVafuaitti dentes, pcniia, lev uc polos. 

Martul, J'ptgtiuni, xi Si 

Toots an innocent, warm¬ 

hearted young man, just burst from the 
bonds of Dr. jBlimbcr’s school, and deeply 
in love with Florence Dombey. He is 
famous for blushing, refusing what lie 
longs to accept, and for saying. “Oh, 
it is of no consequence.”* Hoing vciy 
nervous, he never appears to ar’vantage, 
but in the main “ there were few bettor 
fellows in the world." 

" I mwo lou.” Wild Mr TooK “ ti* illy 1 nn iktidfiilly 
■orry, but It's of no ron«.qutiiuo.’'—I' lUikiiix, lUnntx-y 
and Son, xxvUi. (1846). 

Topas (Sin^, a native of Poptryng, 
in Flanders ; a capital sportsman, archer, 
wrestler, and runner. Chaucer calls him 
“siifThopas” (?.«.). 

Topas (Sir)', Sir Charles Dilko was so 
called by the Armi/ nml xViti’V Gazette^ 
November 26, 187X (1810-1800). 

Topham (Master Charles)^ usher of 
the black rod.—Sir W. Scott, Tcveril of 
the JPeak (time, Charles II.). 

To'phet, *‘the place of drums," from 
teph (“ a drum "). So called in allusion 
to the drums and timbrels sounded in the 
valley of Hinnom to drown tlic cries ol 
children Sacrificed to this idol. Solomon 
introduced ftc worship, and built a temple 
to Moloch on the Mount of Olives, “ that 
opprobious hill” (1 Kings xi. 7). The 
Valley rtf Hinhom is called Oohennaf and 
is made in the Now Tostamont* a “ typo 
of hell." 


tba vlxert heart 




btll; and mnde bu srure 
ot mnnom, Tophet thence 

-- , . 1 , , ft oalledi the tfw of bdL 

Ulltoiii jmyacHfeXoM, L 400, ato. (1666). ^ 

a young slave-girl, yrho nevAr 
knew whether she had' evmer father or 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Undo Ibm's ChWk 
(1852). 

Tor (Sir),' the natural son of king 
Pellinore and the wife of Aries tlie 
cowherd. He was the first of the knights 
of the Hound Table.—Sir T. Malory, 
Ilhtorg of Prince Arthur, i. 24 (1470). 

Toralva (The licentiate), mounted 
on a cane, was conveyed through the air 
with his eyes shut; in twelve hours he 
arrived at Home, and the following mom - 
ing returned to Madrid. During liis 
flight he opened his eyes once, and fouud 
himself so near live moon that he could 
have touched it with his finger.—Cer- 
vantoH, J}u» Quixote, li. iii. 5 (1615). 
(See ToRKAr.BA.) 

Torch-Race. On thi evo of the 
riinntbciwa, there was n torch-race in 
ancient (Jrcece, in which the runners were 
expected m .succession to carry a lighted 
torch without allowing tho flame to 
become extinguished. Kach passed it in 
turn, and eicJi received it. I’lato (Tjcg., 
vi.) compares tlic transmission of life lo 
a torcli-rauc, and Lucretius has the sam<‘ 
idea: “Et quasi eursores vitai lampnda 
trudunt" (Dc licrum Natnra, ii. 77). 
'I'lioina.s Moore says the nations of Europe 
eaught up i lie love of liberty from Eng¬ 
land, as the runners in a torch-race handed 
the lighted brand from one to another. 
(See Lcmpneic, art. “Prometheus.") • 

As at oltl ecnca a niiinor snatLlieil the torch 
brom runiitr. 

It. Browning, Barocelsut, U. 

'Tw'u like a torck-raco, such as they 
Of Greet» peifunned in ages gotio. 

When the fleet youths, In long airw, 

Passed tlie brlglit torch tilumphlnt on. 

1 saw the expectant nations stand 
To catch the coming flnmu In tom, 

1 saw, troin icady hand to hand. 

The clear but ■inipgUng glory bum. 

T. Moore, The SorcA </ U/Mrty {1814}. 

Tordenakiol {Tor’.den.skde\ or the 
“ Thunder-Shiclfl.’^ So Peder Wessel 
vice-mlmiral of Denmark (in the reign of 
Christian Y.) was called. He was 
brought up as a tailor, and died in a 
duel. 

From Denmark thunders Tordenskiol; 
let eadi to heaven commend his soul. 

And fly. 

Xiongfellow, King OhrUttan [V.]. 

Torfe (3€r, George), moroat of Ork¬ 
ney.—Sir W, Scott, Tm Pirate (time, 
William III.). 

Tonnes (Zazarillo de), by Diego 
Hnrtaflo de Mendraa (sixteenth centnry] { 
’» kind of Gil Blasj whose adventures ana 
ro^fttirii ^cks are ike first of t very 
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TOTHILL 


•Oft of ncvel called tlie Qusto Picarcsco, 
Tjeaage bae imitated it in hia G%1 Plas, 
and ure have numberless imitations in our 
own language. (See TtVL Owjuvet^ss.) 

The Ideal Yeitkea, In whom Furnnrnii prcjudlre hu 
combined, the ettiitctlre tmlta uf » Uniesde L*a><'Anu)nte, 
o JOR^h Snrfa'T, a Tjuarillo tie TonwM, n Scarui, a 
ThenltH and an Autolyciiii.—-W. H. Hurl’ant 

♦#* “Gines de Pasttamonle," in Pon 
Quixote, by Cervanteb; “ Jobcpli Snr- 
i^C|” m Tfye School for Scandal, by 
Sheridan: “ Sea pin,” in Lt s Fofurkncsik 
Scajiin, by Molierc ; “'riierbitrs," in 
Homer’s Ilmi, i.; “ Autolyciis,” in the 
TVtnitr’s Talc, by Shnkc&poarc. 

Tormot, youngest son of Torqnil of 
the Oak (fostcr-latlier of Eauhin M‘Ian). 
—Sir W. Seott, l\ur Maul of Perth 
(time, Henry IV.). 

Tome'a, a lake or rut her a river of 
Sweden, which luns into the gulf ol 
Bothnia. 

sun pri&vinr OP homu] Ti iikiIiIkp 

TUoiumii, IhtiiSaiuoni (“ ll'tuli.r,'' 17S0), 

Tor'noo, a town in Kinland. Often 
Tieited by travellers, wlio can there 
wilnot? the .singalar phenonunon of the 
sun rt‘maining^ovcthehori7on botli diw 
and night at tlio bummer bulsticc. It 
belongs now to Russia. 

Col 1 IIS the nirk'i on loineo's lioiiiy brow. 

OnuipboU, Phiuutet of ii |l709). 

Wpflndonr author [.I. V S\iMtbrvm(\ piirwunji his 
sjoiuiiLv naithw.uits, . . nml hi4 <1«<>ciiiition ot the 
iiili’dire Into WritroliolhnU giics us n hitch lilua ot 
the ikcbnoks of the niiiiitiy iii tlip iiuijlibouihood of 
Torneo —ttuarterJy JUvlcie, April, 1S14 

Torqtxato, that is, Tonjuato Tas&o, the 
Italian ]>oPt, author of/trusufm IMinred 
(Iblt-iriyc). After the pnblicatiou of 
Ills great epic, ToeiBO lived in tlie court 
of Kcii.ira, and conceived a violent iiaBsion 
for Leonora, one of the duke’s sibters, but 
fled, in 1677, to Noplen. 

Tuniuato s tuntpie 

was tviimt fur djvUh panns at the throne 
or tliuBl pump. 

Akuitldo, fitaaim of /mapiwt'ton, ii. (1741) 

Torquil of the Oak, foster-father 
of Kachin M'lau. lie was chief of the 
clan Cj[uhele, and had eight sons, the 
fluost men in tbo clan. Torquil was a 
seer, who was fluppoocd to have coin- 
mtuiicoiiou with tlie invisible world, and 
he doclarod a demon had told him that 
jRaobin or Uector MHan was the only 
xoan in the two hostile dans of Chattan 
end <2uhel« who wpuld (some off scath- 
lessin the apiNroaehing aombat (eh. xxvi.). 
-^hr W, Soett, jRiir Afaid of Perth (time, 
Benzy IV.). 

AjMntll»V>mbat is described in The 


Cid. 'When Sanidio of GasMle wasetsdibed 
by Bellido ot fSomom, Diego Ordofiee, of 
the honse of Lara, chitUenged five of (titt! 
knights of Zamora to single coml^t. 
Don Arias Gonzalo and his four sons 
accepted the diallenge. Pedro 
was first slain, then his brother Diego. 
Next came Herman, who reedved a 
mortal wound, but struck the cWger of 
Diego Ordohez. The charger, fiuiona 
with pain, carried its rider beyond the 
lists, and the combat was' deolfired to be 
drawn. 

Torrl&lba (Dr.), carried by the spirit 
Ceqmel from YalladOlid to Rome and 
back again in an hour and a half. He 
was tried by the Inquisition for sorcery 
(time, Charles Y.).—Joseph de Ossau 
Fellicct (seventeenth century). (See 
Tokalva.) 

Torre {Sir), son of sir Bernard, baron 
of Astolal. His brother was sir Lavaine, 
and his sister Elaine “the lily maid of 
Abiolat.” He was blunt-mannered, but 
not without kindness of heart.—Tenny- 
son, Idylls of the Kinfj (“Klaine ”), 

The word “Torre” isa blunderforTirre. 
Sir Torre or Tor, according to Arthurian 
legiaid, was the natural son of Pellinore 
king of Wales, “ begotten on Aries’ wife, 
the cowherd” (pt.ii. 108). ItwassirTine 
who was tbo brother of Elaine (pt. iii. 
I2'2).—-Sir T. Malory, JI>story of Prinoe 
Arthur (1470), 

Tor'rismond, general of the forcea 
of Aragon. He f allsin love with Leonora 
the usurping queen, promised in marriage 
to Bcrtran prince of the blood-royal, but 
blic falls in love with Torrismond, who 
turns out to be the son of Sancho the 
deposed king. Ultimately, Sondho is 
restored, and Leonora is married, to Ton- 
rismond.—Diyden, jf7»e SpanM Pryor 
(IGKO). 

Torso Farxia'se (3 syl.), Dixefl mi 
her sons, the work of Appollouins end 
Tauriscus of Rhodes. ** 

Tosli^h Beg, the “second'* of 
M‘Gillie Chattonacn chief of tb» elsn 
Chattam in the great combat.—Sir W. 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (rinwy Henrjr 
IV.). 

TotBiQ or Tuttle WestmWier^ 
eaid to be a conrupuoa ox Tent's HiljU «.r, 
tbe Saxon god, Mercury) called Taut* 
“HenniPsIHll” ot “Ermin’s HiB,” ia 
the vicinity, is said to be the .same ifuud 
under toe eomipted dlatoie form ef 
Uennds, which tuo moans MuRUny; 
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TOUCHSTONE. 


TOTTENHAM IN BOOTS. 



... . — ^ ' 

lias traitors for Ms coimsellors!" aad 
Toucbfaucot, drawing “his new sword,” 
ran him tlirongh the body. The king 
deniaudod who gave him the sword, 
being told the truth, ordered hn guards 
“tohew him in pieces."—Rabelais, Qar- 
ganlua, i. 45-47 (1535). 

Touching for the King’s Evil. 
It is said that scrofulona diseases were at 
one time very ijrevalent in the island, 
and that Kdwora the Confessor, in answer 
to earnest iwaycr, was told it would bo 
cured by the royal touch. Edward, being 
gifted with this miraculous power, trans¬ 
mitted it as an heir-loom to Jiis succes- 
'OT'i. Uenry Vll. presented each person 
touched witli a .smtill coin, called a touch- 
jiiocc or touch-penny. 

Charles II. of England, during his 
reign, touched as many as 02,107 persons; 
the smallest rmmhcr (298.3) bcittg in the 
year 1609, and the largest number in. 
IG81, when numy were inunplcd to death 
(see Macaulay’s History of Hnyland, xiv.). 
In these “touchings^" John Brown, a 
royal surgeon, superintended tlie cere¬ 
mony. iSce Mn(iM‘th, act iv. sc. 3.) 

I'rmcc (’harks Edward, wlio claimed 
to he piincc of Wales, touched a female 
child tor ll>e disease in 1745. 

The Erench kings claimed the same 
divine power from Anne of Clovis, A.D. 
4H1. And on Easter Simday, 1686^ 
IjOuis xiv. touched 1600, using these 
words, fe roy te touche^ Jjku le yitemae. 
Dr. .lohnson svas the last person 
tnudicd. The touch-piece given to him 
h.as on one side this legend, Soli Deo 
yhrin, and on the other side, A%na. D: 6. 
M. nit,F: et JT, ItEG, (“Anno, by the 
gr.ace of God, of Creat Britain, Erance, 
and Ireland, queen”). 

Our Romt Edward b<>. tire Coitfotwr and king . .. 

That oanci ed ovU rurod, hi rd 'twixt the throat and Jawi. 
Whrii pti},u' loiikl not find tho lemedy nor raow • . ■ 

He of Alnii^hty Oud ohtalnod hr pnuer, ^ 

Tlii.> tuinonr n king miidtt rnr<‘d be alone, 

Which he an liclrdooin lelt unto the Rnalhh throne. 

Dtarton, Po>i/oIUen, si. 

Touching Glaases in drinking 

healths. 

When prince Charles panott over Into Pmoca after tho 
fidhue of the expsdltloa In ITUi, h]> supiwitsn were 
beset with spies on erotjr liand. It so bigiMmid that 
occasionalH In soeletr thw nsre neeanUateil to drink 
the Ung's hsaltb. bgt It wos taaiOjr inidsntaod that" tbo 
Mag ** WHS not klne Oewoe. but “ U» king orer the 
water.*’ To eKprsntnbemiboIieaUr, one gfaui was poised 
o««r aautbrr. Md Jkler down, the ket of <hm cbiis «h 
ieuebrd agol^ the rini of anotber.'-AMM vnd Quarka 
yorlt, OebAtet, iSBOi 

Touohstfnobe,* a down filled with 

quips and cranks and wanton wUMu” 
The ^gind of this charaqter was 


TOUCHWOOD. 
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ton, the favountc court jeiitcr of queen 
lUi/abeth.—ShaXespearc, -4 s Ymi IaU Jt 
• 1698 ). 

Ilifl faniou** epd^ecli is “the he\en 
dOffreea o£ affront ’* ( 1 ) the tetort 
courteous, ( 2 > the qmp vxod st, (>) the 
rciA\f ohu/libh, ( 4 ) tlic ujiironj talumf, (•) 
tlio countor-cnecL qm/iLfmnc, (fi) tiie he 
<nrcumsfun<M<l, and ( 7 ) Uie lu dn cct {id 

HC, 4 ). 

Iiuloton 11 lift ISS**! y/uh liihuitille in tmh pnU as 
‘•Immdif In tho W nhint of h nl « tjf i 

ind " 1<HU ino Sirthow i’I'liis i irt^ihc noicrbwl 
lui cQual, nml uuvrr will huvo —1 iki-r, LlnontclLs 

Touchwood {Cuhml). “(he most 
}i‘isbi()naU,impitKiit,iiiiK isombh fjood- 
naturcd man in ChiisU ndoiu. ’ HjhIo oi 
jnuiior and natJ-''a louJiwood. 

Hop/iia ImU-hdi ;i/, the luloiul’s diu^li- 
t«r, in love iMtli lur (on'.in, nujor 
Touchwood. Ih I uiflur ■wants lior to 
uiirry colonel tUlUnd, hut the (oloncl 
has fixed Ins ht iit on Cl mssa, the inajoi’s 
bi«t«r. 

Major Tuwhvood, mphew of colonel 
I'omhivood, and in love with Ins cousin 
bophia, the colomls duuditfr. 11c 
fancied that colonel Clifford w islusrival, 
hut Chflord was in love with (’Liiissa, the 
inajoi b ‘sislci. This crior forms the plot 
of the forte, and the niistakis vvhidi 
aribc when the nujor drossts np to piss 
himbclf off lor liis uncle constitute its 
tun and cuianglcincnt. 

'* Clarinsa loathmid, the mijoi s sibtcr, 
m love with colonel Clifford, lliey lust 
met at JRiighton, and Uic colonel thought 
hei Christum name was bojihia; hcncc the 
major looked on him as a rival.—T. 
Dibdin, iVAnf i 

TouchuA)od {Lnid), uncle of Aldlu'font 
(2 sy/.). 

jAidq To iihvtxxlf lus wife, wstcr of sir 
Paul I'hant. She enloilsins <i ciiiiiinal 
BSion ioi her nephew Melhfont, and, 
caubc he repels her adv inccs, vows 
to Him him. Accordingly, she tells her 
hushanel that the j oung man Ins sought 
to dishonour her, and when lus lordship 
UncicB that the statement of lus wile 
must ho greatly ovci stated, he Imda 
iKeUcfont with lady Touchwood in her 
own pnvate cliamber. This scemb to 
corroborate the accusation laid to lus 
charge, hut it was an artful tuck of 
Hasfcwell’s to make mischief, and m a 
efaort time a convcrsal^on which he over¬ 
hears between lady Totj^hwood and Mask- 
well jpeveals the infhmous scheme most 
fiiUy to hiai,—Congrefe, Ihe J)o»ble 

I>eod^(t7m> 


(Lord and lady Touchwood nmst nci 
be mistaken for sir George and lady 
Frances Touchwood, which are very dif¬ 
ferent characters.) 

Tholr WildiUn, ilr Tohn BnitM, lodr Toudiwoodfl and 
Mta. Fnuto m ronvontisnsl reiirudocuona at tbusc mid 
sallnntg aud (lentlrep* wtuch Sgure lu Mie breutloui 
ilramsh of Drydea and Shadweu.—Sir Wi U>Otti fba 
lirmna 

“ Wildair,” in The Constant Couple, 
b\ Fariuihai; “ Brute," in 2 ’Ac Ao- 
lo/ul ndi, by Vanbrugh; “Mrs. 
I'jiul," m liOie jor Love, by Congreve. 

TumhiifOod (Sir George), the lovong 
husband ol lidv Frances, desperately 
jc'ilous of her, and wishing to keep her 
out of all society, that she may not lose 
her native simplu ity and purity of mind, 
bir George is .i true genUeraan ot most 
honourable feelings. 

Ladq Fuinri.<i Touchwood, tho sweet, 
innocent wife of sir Geoige Touchwood. 
Uefoic her mairiage she was brought up 
m boclubion mthe conntrv', and bir George 
tnes to keep her fresh ind pure m Lon¬ 
don.—Mia. Cowley, The Belle's Stiata~ 
ijtm ( 1780 ). 

1 ho mltn and love ly Innocence of lady Touchwood coiiM 
b} uobxlyho so hajipib representod aa by this vctieii 
[Vrs ZlarOcff, 17S1 18341 ~r 

Touchwood {Tinqrmc), a touchy old 
East Indian, a rcUtum of fho Mowbray 
f inuly.—bit W. Scott, St, Honan's WHl 
(time, George HI.). 

Tough (Mr.), an old birrister.—Sir 
■\V. Scott, Jicdgauntlct (time, George III.). 

Touron. The death of tlie children 
of Toman forms one of tlie tlireo tragic 
stones of the ancient Irish. The o^r 
two are Hhe Death of the Children of Inr, 
and The Death of the Children of Gsnaeh* 

Tournemino (3 sy/,), a Jesuit of 
the eighteenth'centurj, fond of the mar¬ 
vellous. “II aunait lo merveiUeux it 
ne renonyait qu’ avee pcinc a y qroire." 

11 retixenthle h TOiimBmiiM, 

11 crott CO an 11 Iniasine 

r>efi«a/ypotrS. 

Tours, in Fronre, according to fable, 
is so called from Turon 6 s, a nephew of 
Brute the mythical king of Britain. 

In tho paiW of Bnitns tna oiw Turana^, Ui tntibert, 
Inferior to bom io eoaioso and itrensth, ftom wbom 
Toon derived lii mune, belns tb« placo of his snuikun 
--Oeofrisy of Monmeiith, BrQUi Muorjr (lX48)i V 

Touthope (Mr.), a Scotch attorney 
and clerk of tlie pdice.—Sir W, ScotL 
jR-ib Hoy (time, George I.). 

To'Vi’sl (An Oahen), a cudgel, “ To 
lie rubbed down wiih an oaken towel” t* 
to be well hasted 
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TRADELOVE. 


8I» oMsnd ttM f«U«np to 1w drown through n hop’s- 
pc^ Md tbsa to bo noil nibhel down mt)i nn osLsn 
to««t ->Ms dOEsontufo ^ My Atvnt 

Tow«r of Hunger (77«?), Gu Uandt, 
the tower m which ugollno with hn two 
eons and two grsndaons were start c 1 to 
death in 1288,—Dantd, Infn no (1300). 

Tower of London (37w) tt as roalh 
boiltby Gundulphus bisliop ot Kochestor, 
la the njign ot William 1., but trad non 
iscribe* it to Julius Cissar. 

To totnn of JuUiu tondou s I vttii g shame 
Oroy 

Tower of Vathek, built with tlx 
inlontion o£ re itlun,^ heat on, th »t Vatht k 
might piY into tlie uccrels «<fii b\ Ma¬ 
homet. The stum iBC contimcl 11,0U0 
stairs, and when the top was gniutd nun 
looked no bijfger than pisiinics an 1 
cities seemed mere hec-hivts —l>u ULuid, 
ratM (1784). 

Tovmley Mystones, eeitini rr 
li^ious diamas; so railed because tin 'Ms 
• ontoiuing them belonged to*P. Tow nit t 
These dramas are supposed to have betn 
wted at Widkirk Abbej, m Yoikshu# 
In 18.31 they were punted tor the Siutco'- 
iSooiety, under the editorship ot the l.'et 
Joboph llunteniand T. btetenson (Ste 
CotESTRY MlSrFUIFS.) 

TpWnly {Colonel), attached to Ilerin 
thia, a handsome young widow, but m 
order to win her he ditermines to cnciU 
her jcalousj, and therefore pretends lot*, 
to Amanda, her cousm. Amandi, how 
ever, repels his attentions with disdim, 
and the colonel, seeing his foil}, attulus 
himself to Bermtlna — Shendan, A Ji ip 
io Scariorouffh (1777). 


Toumly (Lord), a nobleman of generous 
mmd and high principle, liberal and 
taaaly. Though aery fond of lii>> wite, 
he insists on. a separation, becaudO she is 
so extravagant and self-willed Lidt 
Towtdy sees, at length, tlie lolly of her 
ways, and promises amendment, where¬ 
upon the husband relents, and icceitcs 
her into favonr again. 

put iMtSon crltlto aoknowledfced tb^t T G H Im-m • 
'lotd Toro^ VM (bb nerfbetton of lh« ooMtirutn <i 
m Aoa of ObtotoiMd He rm not tlie aetor but Ui« 
dlgaUM lonl Wmtelt—PouaMroB 


Lady Lbtenly, the gay but not unfaith¬ 
ful yooag wife of lord Townly, who 
^nks that the pleasure of life consists 
In gamblinfr j she “cares nothing for her 
tt “ lores almost everything 
She says' 

_Jt jp** MtoniWlait mr bewt boundt at a ball, w| 
* «plro Tbaa l totaplar to dlstnetlon, 
aoMbtoMNimiaa, aaddlro putoiaputafw} Utttovia. 


hnn 
he batesr’^ 


wVanbru^ and Cibber /be Prjvokai Mtubani, UL 1 

(17r») 

The pvt whldi at once mtabU^htd her [ Wu flimiM'eJ 
fame aa tin nUrew vaa la h TownI> tli« vholo 
boil It yrai enraptured.—if(.woM' v/J Oott tfe«, of 

Xhrbi UbSS) 

(Mrs. Pritchard, M irgaret Woffington, 
MusS Bninton, Miss M lire, and Mis'’ 

G Tree were all cvccUcnt m this 
favourite part) 

Tox (Vtss LuonUa), the bosom liienl 
of Ml. Dombeyb uiariied Hsler (Mrs. 
Chick). Miss Lucritia w is a faded lad>, 

‘ as it she bad not been made in fut 
Cull) irs, ind was w ished out bln 
“ imbled tmougli I'tu without ant 
opmnns, anl ncvei ibanloned hciscP 
to uiuviiliTjg legrets ” She gri itl> 
admired Mr Dombt}, and entciUimrd a 
loili rn hope that she might bo eleiU I 
b} him to siippl} the plate ft his dc- 
ci ised wile ^li''S Tox liven lu Princtap’s 
1*1 m , md III lint iin<d a weak llirtation 
with a nmpir Hog toek, who was \orv 
loihms ot Mr. Ilombc}.—f*. Diekcns, 
Jhmbijj II ul (ISJG). 

Tozer, out of tlio ten }ounggcnlle- 
meii m tlie seJiool ol Dr lllinibcr when 
I'lulDombc} wIS there. Averj solemn 
lul, whose “shirt-collar cnihd up the 
]ob< s of li s oais ’—C. Dk kens, Ihmht, / 
an i (ISlh) 

Trabb, i prosperous old bachelor, a 
tailor by tr uU. 

H nia bir ng Ii a I n ikfiat In Uic | vlmr behind Um^ 
sh ) lit I il litetl I M Iiitrull Into throe foaUier- 
Ik Ih nn I tvms ill] i Im, I lUi r lu betwt tii tlie blniiL. tii 
H w 14 1 T rr 'qior »i lil I u I lU r md Idv oj cu alndow 
look I li I a I roi.)crrus liKI ) iid n ‘inlortl ltd and 
U I nii<i ijniiiifHu Iron sifokt Into the wall at ^ 

^ Io rt the flrctli o and witliout doubt heaps ol his 
ir parity were jut awn> lu it in bogS'rb Uickeiu. 
f <,U hxpeiAUio u SIX { 1 S 60 ) 

Tracy, one of the gentlemen in tJie 
earl of hussoa. s tram.—Sir W, bcott, 
Kemlwotth (time, Kluibeth). 

Traddles, a simple, honest young 
man, who believes m everybody and 
everythmg. Though constantly failing, 
he IS never depressed by his want of suc¬ 
cess He had the habit of brushmg his 
liiir up on end, which gave him a look 
of surpnse. 

At IbeOrrohlr'aiicboid when Iwundserable heiaSvid 
diet] would lay bis head on the dmk for a lltUo white 
and then ohrorlng up, would draw skeletoua all om bh 
alato—0 mckeiM, JteildCbigieritetce, vll (1819) 

Tradelove (Mr.), a broker on 
'Change, one of the four guardians ol 
Anne Lovely the hurees. He was “ a 
fellow that would tfnt-lie the devil for the 
advantage ot stock, and cheat his own 
fa^er ia a bargain. Xle ^as a great 
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flUckler for txade, and bated every one 
tiiat vrote a sword ” (act i. i). Odoncl 
Feignwell passed himself off as a Dutch 
merchant named Jan van Timtamtire- 
lereletta herr van Feignwcll, and made a 
bet with Tradelove. Tnvdelove lost, and 
cancelled the debt by giving his consent 
to the mairiagc of hii ward to the sup¬ 
posed Dutchman.— Mrs. Centlivre, A Bud 
moUfot a Wife (1717). 

Trafibrd {F. 0.), the pseudonym oi! 
Mrs. C. E. Kiddell, before the publica¬ 
tion of George Ueith. 

Tragedy {Father of Greek), Thespi.s, 
the liiSiardson of Athens. /T schj los 
is alhO called “The Father ot Greek 
Tragedy” (n.o. 526 420). 

Tragedy{TlusFather oj Fnnch),Vi iinie'' 
(1534-1690). 

Tragedy {T/^Fint Ihiglikh), GoibodtiCf 
by l^omas Noiton and Thomas b.ick- 
villc 0509). The Orst comedy tv as linlph 
JHoister DoikUr, by Nicholas Ddall (15C1). 

Thombury says the coadjutor of Norton 
was lord Bnckhurst, and Charles Lamb 
inamtains that loid lluckhiirst “ supiiUid 
the more vital parts;” but professor Craik 
says Sa< kvillc was the workci togtiher 
wit^ Norton. 

Trained Bond, the vuluutcor artd- 
loiy, whose giound for jiractice was 
in Moorfidds. John Gilpin n as “ rajitain 
of the band.” 

A Vnlned B»nd cftvl 'In he, 

01 ttunooM Lonildii town 

Cowper, John OUpin (irSS) 

Trajan ( The Second), Marcus Aurelius 
Claudius, mimaiued Gutbicu^, noted for 
his v.ilour, justice, and goodness (215, 
268-270). 

Trajan and St. Gregory. It is 
said that Imjim, altbough unbaptued, 
was dclnereil from hell in answer to 
the prayers of St. Gregory. 

Tbere vae atorlod on ihe rock 
tbo eultal Uory of the Itonum prince. 

Wbem mlgiUy wora mo\(d Qrcgoiy to cam 
Hi> might; coufineet— IraJ m the emperor 

Uantl^, J’ut'poCenr. u (1308). 

Trajan and the Importunate 
Widow. One day, a mother appear^ 
before the emperor Trajan, and cried, 
**0tant vengeance, sirel My son is 
murdered.” The emperor relied, “I 
caanoii stop bow; wait till X leturu.” 

site, pleaded the widow, “if you 
do not ntant, who will ^ant me justice?”^ 
lUCOMSor,” said Trajan. *‘ABd 
osB to onoHier the duty that 


he himself is appointed to pexfbtm?” 
On hearing this, riie emperor stopped Us 
cavalcade, heard the woman’s cause, and 
granted her suit. DantO tells this tme in 
his Purgatoty, ati.~John of Salisbury, 
Poiycraticus de Ouruilmm Ifugis, v. 8 
(twelfih century). 

Dion Cassius {Jtoman liisiorla, ladx.) 
tells the same story oi Hadrian. 'When, 
a woman appeared before him with a suit 
as he was starting on a journey, the 
emperor put her off, saying, “I have no 
leisure now.” She replied, ‘*I£ Hadrian 
has no leisure to pcitorra his duties, let 
him cease to reign i ” On hearing this 
reproof, he dismounted from, his horse, 
and gave car to the woman’s cause. 

A woman once made her appeal to 
Philip of Macedon, who, being busy at 
the time, petulantly exclaimed, “ Woman, 
1 ba\e no lime now for such matters.” 
«If Philsphas no time to render justice,” 
said the woman, then is it high time for 
Philip to resign! ” The king felt ^e 
icbuke, heard the cause patiently, and 
decided it justly. 

Tramecksan and Slamecksan, 
the High-hcels and Low-heels, two great 
politired factions of Ldliaut. 'Ihe ani¬ 
mosity of these Guelphs and GhibelUnes of 
punydom ran so high “that no Uigh-hcel 
would eat or dnnk with a Low-h^,'and 
no Low-heel would salute or speak to a 
High-heel.” The kiii^ of Lilliput was a 
High-lieol, hut the heir-opparent a Low- 
heel.—Swift, Guliivet's Ji atc/s (“Voyage 
to Lilliput,” iv., 1726). 

TraiUp {Gaffer), a peasant at the 
execution of old Meg Murdochson.—Sir 
W. Scott, Heart of Midlothian (rime, 
George II.). 

Tramtrist {Sir), the name assumed 
by sir Tnstram when he went to Iralsad 
to ho cured of his wounds after his com¬ 
bat with sir Maihaus. Here La Belle 
Isold (or Isold “ the Fair”) was his leech, 
and the young knight fell in love with 
her. When the queen discovered that 
sir Tramtrist was sft Tristram, who had 
killed her brother, sir Marhaua, in cmnjMih 
she plotted to take his life, and he Was 
obliged to leave.the island, Lk BeiUe 
Isold subsequently mamed king Merit of 
Oomwali, but her heart was ever 
on her brave youngf* patient. — Sir T. 
Malory, SUtory of Ptinae Art^, ii. 9-lS 
(1470). 

Tranchditt, Agrioane’s orord, whltft 
lafterwards beletuM to 
Ariosi JrariMo (1610). 
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one of tlie acjrvnnte of Lu- 
centfo ^ g^iteman Trho marries Bi~ 
eaes (tbe eister of Kaihan'iia 
Fadnaa shxevr ") .^^huAespcare, Taming 
cfiheakr«h{im), 

fPreudsfer* a usurer, who is willing to 
advance bR George Wealthy a sum of 
money on these easy terms * (1) 5 per 
cent, interest; (2) 10 per cent, premium; 
(8) 6 ner cent, for insunng uic >ouTig 
man’s we; (4) a handsome present to 
himself as broker; (5) the borrower to 
pay all expenses; and (6) the loan not 
to bo in cosh but goods, which arc to be 
taken at a valuation and sold at auction 
at the borrower’s sole harard. rho««e 
terms are accepted, and sir George pro- 
ndses besides a handsome douceur to 
lioa^r for having found a usurer &o 
promptly.-^Foote, Thi, Minor (1760). 


TraiisfbrmationB. In of 

transformation, one of the most tant 

things was a ready m it to %dop^^n an. 
instant some form which would c > ou 
an advantage over your adversarv, thus, 
if your adversary appeared as i mouse, 
you mubt change into an owl, then \ our 
adversary wou’d become an arrow to 
shoot the owl, and you would assume tlie 
form of Are to bum the arrow, wherc- 
upon*yonr adversary would liccome wafer 
to quench the fire; and he who could out^ 
wit the other would come off \ ictonou«. 
The two best examples I know o£ tlus 
sort nf contest ore to be found, ono m 
the Arabian Nights^ and the other in t)ie 
Mabvnoqiont 

liie former is the contest between the 
Qaemiof Beauty and the son of the daugh¬ 
ter of Ebhs. He appeared as a scorpion, 
she in a moment became a serpent; where¬ 
upon ho chanj^ idto an eagle, she into 
a more nowerlral black eagle; he bccamo 
.1 cah she a wolf; she instantly changed 
into a worm and crept into a pomegramte, 
winch in time burst, whereupon ho as¬ 
sumed the form of a cock to devour the 


seed, but it became a fish; the cock then 
beoiune a |»ke, but the pnneess became a 
blazing fin, and consumed her adversary 
before he h^ time to change.—“The 


Second OalenSer.” 

The othev is the contest between Cand-< 
and Gwroi), Ba^, Bach fled as a 
hm»| ihe changed into a greyhound; 
tvbigy apon he becaoie a fish, sw an otter* 
wt^f ae instantly became a bird, she 



wheat-corn and devoured him.—•“Ta¬ 
liesin.” 

Translator - General. Philemon 
Holland is so called by Fuller, m hia 
Worthtea of England^ Mr. Holland 
translated Livy, Fbny, Plutarch, Sue¬ 
tonius, Xenophon, and several other 
classic authors (1551-1686). 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, by 
Matilda Anne Flanchd (afterwards Mrs. 
Mackamess). 

Trapbois a miser m Alsatia. 
Even in hw extreme age, “he was be- 
litvctl to understand tlie plucking of a 
pigeon better than any man in Ahatia.” 

Mirfhu 7'/«p6o/6, the miser’s daughter, 
a cold, decisive, masculine uomau, who 
mums Richie Moniphes.—fsir W. bcott, 
Tm Forimtit of JNigU (tune James I.). 

Trap'obon ( The Island of)i ruled over 
bj Allfanfaron. It is in the Utopian 
Ocean, 9?° N. lat, l&O" 2' AV, long.— 
Cet\ antes, Uon Quixote, 1. lu. 1 (1605). 

Trapper (The) Nattj Bumppo b so 
cillod in Pfu T) mil.. He is introduced 
in lour other oi ('ooper’s novels as “ The 
Hecrslayer,” “Ihe Pathfinder,’ “The 
Hawk-eye” in 2he Last of the Uohicamt 
ind “Natt> Bumppo” in The Pioneers. 

Traveller (The). Iho scheme of 
this poem is very simple The poet Sup¬ 
poses luinbLlf seated among Alpine sou-** 
tildes, looking down upon a hundred 
k tngdoms. lie w oiUd fun find some spot 
whtre happiness can be attained, but the 
natives of lach realm think their own the 
best, 3Gt th( amount oi happiness in 
each IS pretty well equal, 'lo illus^ia 
this, the poet desenbes the minners and 
government oi Italy, Swiirerland, EVance, 
Holland, and England.—0. Goldsmith 
(1764). 

Traveller (Mr.), the stranger who tried 
to reason with Mr. Mopes and bring 
him back to soaety, but found the truth 
of the tinker’s remark, “When iron is 
thoroughly rottem you cannot botch it,” 
—C. Dickens, A Chnatmaa Number (1861). 

Travelled Beflige, the valley of 
Fakrcddin.—1V. Beckford, Vaihak (1784). 

Travellers’ Tales. Marco Polo 
says, “ Cmtain islands he so far nortli m 
ihe Horthem Ocean, that one going thither 
actually leaves the pole-star a ftifie 
habtiiid to the soutK” 

A Dmidi skipper told Master MentoSt 
the hydrqgraidier of Gba>iea»Il.| that bt 
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had himself' sailed two degrees beyond 
the pole. 

Maundeville says, in Prevtfr John’s 
ooun,tTy is a sea of sand which ebbs and 
flows in great waves without one drop of 
watt‘r. This sea, says the knight oi St. 
Alban’s, men find full of right good fish 
of most delicious eating. 

At the time of the discovery of Aineiica 
oy Cnlnmbus, many marvellous talcs wcie 
nfc in Spain, it was said that in one 
pait of tlie const of Kl Koinbre de Dios, 
the nnl i\ es had such long eai s tliat one ear 
served lor bed and the other tor couutcr- 
pjinc. This reminds one ol (Iwcvvl iiiab 
Gwestad, one of whose lips hung down to 
his w’aisl, and (ho other com red his head 
like a cowl {seo p. lOO(i). Another talc 
was that one of the crew of Colnmlms 
had come across a {icnplo ulio Incd on 
awGOC scents alone, and were killed by 
foul smells. This imentum was hardly 
original, inasmuch as hotli Plutarch and 
Pliny tell us of an Indian jieople who 
livoil on fiwcet odours, and iHmocrUos 
lived for several daj s on (ho men elUui la 
of lioc bread (see p. (WS). Anotlier tale 
was that the noses of tliese hmoll-ftcders 
were hO huge that tlieir heads were all 
nose. We arc also told of one-eyed men; 
of men who carried their head under one 
of their arms; of others whose head was 
in their breast; of others who wore con¬ 
quered, not by arms, but by the priests 
’"holding up before them a little ivory 
crucifix—^a sort of Christian version of 
the taking of Jericho by tlic blast of the 
silver trumpets of the Levites in the time 
of Joshua. 


Travis in . . . Bemote Na¬ 
tions, by " Lemuel Gulliver." He is first 
shipwrecked and ca&t on the coast of 
Lillipiit, a eoirntry of pygmies. Sub- 
soquoidiy ho ih thrown among Uie people 
of Brobdingnag, giants of tremendous 
size. In his third expedition he is driven 
to Tiapnta, an empire of qimck pretenders 
to seicnce and knavish projectors. And 
in his fourth vo>age he visits the 
Houyhnhnms j]lV7tm'.n’T7Wf], where horses 
were the dominant powers.—^Dean Swift 
(1726). 


Travers, a retainer of the earl oi 
Noxthumberlond.—Shakespeare, 2 J/enrv 
IT, (1598). 


tiyavors (Sir Fthnua^^ on old bachelor, 
the goardian sndnncleSf lady Davenant. 
Ele (s ft tedioui gossip, fond of meddling, 
jpfosy, satA i«^ m hb own conceit. '<It 


ia surprising," he nays, “ how unwilling 
people are to hear my stories. “Wken in 
parliament 1 make a speech, there is 
nothing but coughing hemming, and 
nhullling of feet—no desire of iiffotma- 
tion.” By his instigation, the match was 
broken between his niece and captain 
Dormer, and she was given in marriage to 
lord Davenant, but it tamed out that his 
lordship was already married, and his 
wife living.—Cumberland, The JSfysterioas 
Husband (178J). 


Travia'ta, an opera, representing the 
progress of a courtezan. Music by 'V^rdi, 
and libretto from La Duma aux Came'liast^ 
a novel by Alexandre Dumas fils (1866). 


Treachery of the Long-Knives 
( Ttis). Uengist irndted the chief British 
nobles to a conference at Ambresbuiy, 
but arranged that a Saxon should be 
seated beside each Briton. At a given 
signal, each Saxon vsms to slay hU neigh¬ 
bour with hi a long knife, and as many as 
460 British nobles fell, Eidlol earl of 


Gloucester cscaiiod, after killing seventy 
(some say 660) of the Saxons.— fTelsA 
Triads. 


StimeheiiKO ererted by Merlin, at U)e commancl ot 
Ambruein*, in tneinoiy of the plot M Uia " IiOiig-Kniye^ " 
. , . He built it on the dte of u fonner circle, jtdevifite 
from older bardie tirtlM, ns may bo seen tiw cotTpuinii IL 
vitb Asobury, Stantoii.lirov, Kv wick, etc .—utit 
Uuigrapitsi, uit. “Mmdilla.'' 


Treasury of Peru (Tlte) 
Ando'i. 


i 


the 


Treasury of Sciences (The), 
Bokhara, which has 103 colleges, besides 
schools and 360 mosques. 

Trecentisti, the Italian worthies of 
the “Trecento" (thirteenth century). 
They were Dontfi (1265-1821); Petrarch. 
(130*4-1374); Boccaccio, who wrote the 
Jjecumcron, Others of less note were 
Giotto, Giovonna da ris.a, and Andrea. 
Orcagna. (SeeCiNQUKCKx ro, Sbxcejsto.) 

In Italy hoM ope the TjccenttitL 

l^mn, ZMn Jvan, ill, S6 (1390): 

Tree (The Bleeding). One of the in¬ 
dictments laid to the darge of the mar¬ 
quis of Argyll, so hated by the lOyaUste 
for the part he took in the exeeunoft of 
Montrose, was this: “That a tree on 
which thirty-six of his enemies wefe 
hanged was immediirioly blasted, ftiw 
when hewn down, a copious street of 
blood ran from soinratiim the omEth* 
and that blood for serenu yests ima 
emitted from the xcots«"-->Lalng, Siritm 
of SodUomd, iu 11 (1800); 
it. 422. 
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(TAv Jkoyett), The largest tree 
In Wo>l4 ie eaad to be one discoyerod, 
in n^r Tule Biyer, in California. 
Thioum tibe top haa been broken off, it is 
240 biffh, and the diameter of the 
tree iriaere it has been broken is 12 feet. 

f^nt of the forest is called “ Old 
Moses,** from a monntun in the neigh- 
bonrhoiod, and is calcnlated to be 4810 
years old! The hollow of its trank, 
i^ich b 111 feet, will hold 150 persons, 
and is hftu^wlth scenes of California, is car¬ 
peted, ana fitted up like a drawing-room. 
With table, chairs, sofa, and pianoforte. 
A section of this trccj 74 feet round and 
2fi feet across, was exhibited in New York, 
in 1679.»-SeeJyino York Herald, Australia, 
however, cluims to have still larger trees. 

TVw (Tfa PoetsJ, a tree which grows 
oyer the tomb of Tan-Sein, a musician at 
the court of [Mohammed] Akbar. Who¬ 
ever chews a leaf of this tree will be 
inspired with a divine melody of voice.— 
W. Hunten • 

Hb r(ae« MU w meet n rf he bad chewed the liatei of 
that enchanted tree which itrowe over the tomb of the 
wiii^ Ibn-Sein.—Moore, LaUa Haokh (1817) 

Tre9 {The Sinking), a tree each leaf of 
which was musical, and all the leaves 
joined togethe? in delightful harmony. 
—Arabvm Mghts (“The Story of the 
SistgrBwho envied their Younger Sister”). 

In the Fcdri/ Tales of the comte.sbe 
D*Annoy, there is a tree called “the 
singing apple,” of precisely the same 
ehaiaccer, W the apple tree gave the 
possessor the inspiration of poetry also. 
*—“Cheiy and Fairstar.” 

Tree of Iiiberty {The), a tree or 
pole crowned with a cap of liberty, and 
decorated with fiaas, riobona, and other 
devices of a republicaa character. The 
idea was g^ven by the Americans in their 
War of Independence : it was adopted by 
tne Jacobins in Paris in 1790, and by the 
li^mi in 1846. 

Tmo of Iii& (31W), a tree in the 
** midst of the garden *’ of paradise, which, 
if Adam had plneked and eaten of, he 
wrttdd hare **liva3'for ever.”— Gen. ii. 9; 

^ aC (be tetQc Sran4 [Ocdl cMiMil to s» w 
an Mm vS Usd nr lubt. BMlt. tut* 1 

-< 4jfi4*ni|^eiemiiR)dilMTiwofUlc, 
llMhM^Mi.iapo i Biag Mbc M M fhia 
iwiL 

MU iVwSlw Xma lev sia etc. (ISdSt 

of S^wladga <f^), a tree 
bl |<ttdeD d jMtadue, tiie fmit of 
emtil Adam aid Sve were forbiddm to 
ads^lMt they 4fed.”—& ii. 0 S iii. 8. 
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Meet to (TM Ufku 
... the Itea of Knowledge grew Cut hr, 

Kuowledso of good, houidit dear knowthg ID. 

Milton, JPurudM hut, Iv. 231 UM). 

Trees noted for Spedfle Virtues 
and XTses. 

rbow nrUclM marked B, P. are from Wininm Browse'i 
BrUamtia't Ptutoralt (ISIS). 

Aldrr, good for water-pipes and piles, 
capital for the foundations of buildings 
situated upon bogs; it becomes black as 
jet and almost imperishable when used 
for piles in swamps or under water. The 
lUalto of Venice is founded on alder. It 
is excellent for clogs, shoe-heels, wooden 
shoes, cogs for mill-whccls, turnery, 
chairs, poles, and gftrden props. 

It is said that fieas dislike it. 

Alder nourishes whatever plant grows 
in its shadow.— Jt. P, 

Ash, the Venus of the forest.—Gilpin, 
Forest Secnery (1791). 

Used fur iill tools employed in hus¬ 
bandry, carts, waggons, wheels, pulleys, 
and oars. It bnists into leaf between 
May 13 and June 14. 

Grass will grow beneath it. 

At Donirey, near Clare, is the hollow 
trunk of an ash tree 42 feet in elrcorn- 
ferenoe, in which a little school used to 
be kept.—A. Young, Irish Your (1776-6). 

In Woburn Park Is an ash tree 90 feet 
high, 15 feet in girth (3 feet ftnm the 
ground), and containing a grand total of 
872 cubic feet of timber.—Strutt, Sylva 
Brdannka, 

The ash tree at Camock, planted in 
1596, supposed to be the largest in Scot¬ 
land, IS 90 feet high and 19 feet in girth 
(5 feet from the ground).—Ditto. 

Dr. Walker says he measur^ an ash 
tree in Lochftber churchyard, Scotland, 
58 feet in girth (5 feet from the ground). 

Am'RN Tkkis. Nog^s will grow in its 
vicinity. The legend is that the cross of 
Jesus was made of this wood, and hence 
its leaves were doomed to toemble tiU 
the day of doom. 

Ahl tKmbto, tremU*.upon trfei 
WeneednotaiktlMOW'irthovihidnitt , 

Vw if, M hohr logend mlth, 

On Uim Uio Snvlvnr bled to dwth. 

Ko wonder, nqwn, tbnt thou qunkait I 
And. mi la Judgment all auMidM. 

Tbjr laavu aeeuned iball wall and traabtat 

E.C.a 

Beech Trek, employed for dogs, tool 
handles, planes, mallets, turnery, large 
wooden screw^ soonding-bo^s of 
musical instnuneuts, scabbards, band- 
boxes, book-covers, coffins, chain, mid 
bedsc^s; bat fonchainand bedsteads 
it is not fit;, as it is • favourite xesortof 
the pHnm jpedkiipomuf whose eggs avs 

^ 8v 
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tooth-^che, epilepsy, «Qd stojiutdi^'wotttu* 
so wd are told. 

Cbuab, used ^or d^-boxes. It is 
hateful to moths and neas, mad hettce it 
is used for lining vardrobes and drawers. 

Cherby Tbek, used by the tamer, 
formed into chairs and hoops. ItisataLaed 
to imitate mahogany, towhich wood^^ botli 
in grain and colour, it approaches nearer 
than any other of this country. It is 
stained black for picture^fitames. The 
cherry tree was first introduced from 
Flanders into Kent, in the idgn of 
Henry VIII. ' 

Mora tbra a hundred men, ^rln( a riege, iMira iMjpt 
aliro for neaily two monthi, without any other «ai( 0 &> 
anre than a bttie of tbJi gum tahen Into the mouth and 
•uifrered gmdnallr to duBolye.--Uaawl 4 ubt, lUr J^aKet* 
tinum (17B7). 

Chestnut Tbbr, the tree introduced 
into the pictnres of Salrator Rosa. The 
wood is used by coopers and for water- 
pipes, because it neither shrinks nor 
chants the colour of any liquor it eon- 
tains. It is, however, bod for posts, and 
grass will not grow beneath its shade. 

Staves that nor shrink norewell, 

The uKoier’s dose wrought cask to ehastamt owsa 

Dodriegr. 

The roof of Westminster Abbey, and 
that of the ** Parliament'House,’* Edin¬ 
burgh, are made of chestnut wo^. 

In Cobham Park, Kent, is a di^tnnt 
tree 40 feet in girth (5 feet from the 
grooniH.—Strutt, Sylva Britannioa, 

At Tortworth, in Gloucestershire, is |t 
chestnut tree 52 feet in girth, in 

1150 it was called the great (dieiMcnt 
tree of Tortworth.’* Mr. Matsham says it 
was 540 years old when king J<dm CMite 
to the throne, which would cany ttf back 
to the heptarchy. If so, this ^e 
tallied the whole history of England ffOfii 
the Roman period to our own. 

The horse chestnut bursts into lefif 
between March 17 and April 19. Tne 
Spanish chestnut fully a month later. 

CrPRESS hurts the least of aU by 
its dropwngs.—J?. P. 

Doo KQfi». So called by the Ondv 
(kunorodon)i because the root wasdi^ad 
a cure for w bite of a maddog. / 

Elder Tree, used for skeireiSg Inpa 
of anglinK-rodSf needles jfor 
tomezy. The pdb is used fbr 
meters and in eteetriem expeiiiaiigstii. i ’’ 

An infusitm of eldsT teavea 
insects mi delbjiate plants b#tear lw(b 
tobacco-juice; aind if mships, 
fruit tre^ efio., ere brushed wi& f 
of elder leayes, no insect will ilia 

pf o4iPu 





lEed» « bofttS) ctmwaleB, (^n, coflfins, 
nils, ^jit^ unw-^froimd pipes, pomps, 
potteuSt 

Orael wul gtoxr beneath its shade. 

1^10 i^m is pre-eminent for the tenacity 
of Its irood, which never splinteis. It is 
^dle flrsfe of rorest trees to burst into leaf. 

Toadp and. frogs are often embedded in 
elm tre^^ They crept into some hollovr 
place os mck, and became imprisoned by 
live glutinous nnid of the new inner bark 
<Uber and aSntrttum), Some have been 
foond alive When the tree is ent down, 
but tiiey need not have been embedded 
long. 

At Hampstead there was once a famous 
hollow elm, which had a staircase within 
and seats at the top.—^Park, Topography. 

At Blytivfield, in Staffordshire, was nn 
■elm which, Ray tells us, furnished SOGO 
feet of planks, weigh mg 97 tons. 

The elm at Oiequers, Buckinghamshire, 
was planted in the rei^ of Stephen; the 
shell is now 31 feet in girth. The Chep- 
atead Elm, Kent, contains 2G8 feet of 
timber, and is 16 feet in girth: it is said 
to have had an annual fair beneath its 
shade in the leim of Henry V. The elm 
at Crawley, in Sussex, is 70 feet high and 
36 feet in girth.—Strutt, Si/lva Jiri- 
tanmtea. 

Fjo Tbbe. The leaves of this tree have 
the property of matunng game and meat 
hung atnongst them. 

Iw Tbbs. In Ireland the bog firs, 
iHiaUagi into string, are manufactured into 
top& capable ox resisting the weather 
longer than hempen ropes. The 
bade oan be used for tan. Tar and pilch 
am obtained ^m tlie trunk and branches. 
The thinnings of fir forests will do for 
liop-poles, BcmitUngs. and rafters, and its 
timbtf is used by builders. 

Chans will not grow beneath fir trees. 

Gtraums Rose. From the bark of the 
root bSydllme is made. The shoots make 
awplleat bonds for faggots. 

JSrelyn say's a decoction of the leaves 
dye the hair black and strengthen it. 
** Sft 'TiEQte. The wood makes ex- 
dsunoal for forges. Slshing-rods, 
luska, crates, hoops for barrels, 
sptii^lesto faetendown thatch, 
^ Ota', ate made of this wood. 
I Wps will d.ear turbid wine in 
lour houi!s, and twi^ of hazel 
tagifottr mH serre for yeast in 

waadstrvre used in dhdnorion, 
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Irid treasures. (See Dousxbbswxvbi* 
p. 270.) 

Bf Tbfttwevor oocult virtue tlie forked haiel Itlek db. 
cover, not only nibtemaeou, tiwure, tnit etunlnidc 
guilty of murder and other crime,, mmte out eo lolemnly 
by the attestation of magtitrote, and dlven otlicr learned 
and (.redible iierMiu wbo bate critically examined matter*! 
ol fact, H certainly next to a mIraiM, and require, a 
itrong fottU^Eyeljm, SylM (KMM). 

The small hole bored through the shell 
of hazel nuts is not the work of squirrels, 
but of field mice; squirrels always split 
the shells. 

Holly Tbeb. Birdlime is made from 
it. The wood is used for veneering, 
handles of knives, cogs for mill-ndieels, 
hones for whetting knives and razors, 
coachmen’s whips, Tunbridge ware. 

Ivy. The roots arc used by leather- 
cutters for whetting their knives; and 
srhen the roots arc large, boxes and slabs 
are mode from them. 

It is said that apricots and peaches 
protected in winter by ivy fencing oecome 
remarkably productive. 

JuNiV'ER IS never attacked by worms. 

—B. P. 

The Avood is used for veneering; and 
alcohol or spirits of wine, impregnated 
with the esscutial oil of juniper berries, is 
gin (or Juniper water ); for the Fren<^ 
genevre means “ a juniper berry.” Ordi¬ 
narily, gin is a malt liquor, distilled • 
second rime, witli the a«laition of juaiptf 
berries, or more frequently, with the oil 
of turpentine. 

LAitcir, very apt to warp, but it resists* 
decay. It bursts into leaf between hlacch 
21 and April 1 i. 

La bob du mdlira romporta an bonU at a& durfe mt 
calul da, pin, at da, uplna On an fait da gouttUra 4t$ 
conduit, d’eoux wutemina. da bonnw uuupmtat il 
antra dan, la coustructloit dM petit, b&tbnanla da mar. 
Lo, p-'intrr, I'cn wrvant poor fidra la eSua da laun 
tableaux.—BcuUlat, Oiet. t/'niv. ite* Smmeti. 

Lime or Liedbn Tree. Grinling 
Gibbons, the great carver in wood, used 
no other wood but that of the lime tree^ 
which is soft, light, smooth, close-grained, 
and not subject to the worm. For the 
same reason, it is the chief material of 
Tunbridge ware. Bcllonius states that 
the Greeks used riie wood for making 
bottles. 

Lime wood makes excellent ebaroeai for 
gunpowder, and is emploved for battane 
and leather-cutters’ boards. The flowns 
afford tiie best honey for bees, and the 
fomotii Kowno honsy is made exclusively 
from Undrni blossoms. 

It woe (me of the trees ficom whidi 
papyrus was mad% and in the linnuy ef > 
Vientai. is s work of deero written ms 
ilxc berix of the littdem 
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One other thing U worth mentioning. 
Hsrei and labbite will nerer injure the 
iMU-kwf this tree. 

The lime is the first of all trees to shed 
its leaves in autumn. It bursts into leaf 
between April 6 and Mav 2. 

At Deopham, in Koriolk, was a lime 
tree which, Evelyn tells us, was 36 feet in 
girth and ^ feet in height. Strutt tells 
us of one in Moor Park, Hertfordshire, 
17 feet in girth (3 feet above the ground) 
and 100 feet high; it contained 675 feet 
of timber, lie also mentions one in 
Cobham Park, 28 feet in girth and 90 
feet in height. 

The lime tree in the Grisons is upwards 
of 590 years old. 

Mapi.b Tuke, employed for cabinet> 
work, gunstocks, screws for cider presses, 
and turnery. The Tigrin and Pantherine 
tables were made of maple. The maple 
tables of Cicero, Asimus Gallus, king 
Juba, and the Mauritanian Ptolemy, 
“ are worth their weight in gold.” 

At Knowle, in Kent, there is a maple 
tree which is 14 feet in girth.—Strutt, 
Sjflva Bntmmca. 

Mountain Ash or Rowan Take, used 
for hoops, and for bows, comes next to 
the yew. It forms good and lasting 
posts, and is made into hurdles, tables, 
spokes of wheels, shafts, chairs, and so 
on. 'Ihe roots are made into spoons and 
knife>handlcs. The bark makes excel- 
•lent tan. 

Twigs of rowan used to be carried 
about as a charm against witches. Scotch 
dairy-maids drive their cattle with rowan 
rods; and at Strathspey, in Scotland, at 
one time, sheep and lambs were made 
to pass tUirough hoops of rowan wood on 
Uay-day. 

^ In Wales, the rowan used to be con¬ 
sidered sacred; it was planted in church¬ 
yards, and crosses made of the wood were 
commonly worn. 

Tb^qiclbwmviriii The hags Ntanud 
IDa the queen bi loiTowftil mood. 

Cnlns Out erHdMe hnve no peiwer 
When there le town tree wood. 

The Zoidley tTorm tf Jffmtght, 

KTBTiJt. Some northern nations use 
11 iDStead hops. The catkins, boiled in 
wctWi throw np a waxy scum, of whi^ 
ccndles are made by Butch boers. Hot- 
tSDtets (aecordiiw to Thnnberg) make a 
dteese of it. Myrtle tan is good for 
taming calf-skins* 

Laid tmder a bad, it keeps off fleas and 
mdha. ^ 

Ojjl Tscb, the king of tibie forest and 
pabiudi cf triwUy onxiTalled in 


stature, strength, and longerify. The 
timber is used for ship-builung, the hark 
for tanning leather, md the gaU for 
making ink. Oak timber is used for 
every work where durability mil strength 
are required. 

Oak trees best resist the thunden- 
stroke.— B, P, {WUliam Browne is re* 
sponsible for this statement.) It bonts 
into leaf between April 10 and May 26. 

In 1757 there was an oak in earl 
Powis’s park, near Ludlow, 16 feet in. 
mith (5 feet from the ground) and 60 
feet high (Marsham). Panshai^Eer Oak, 
in Kent, is 19 feet in girth, and contains 
1000 feet of timber, thongh not yet in its 
prime (Marsham). Salcey Foiw Oak, 
m Korthamptonshire, is 24 feet in girth 
(Marsham). Gog, in Yardley Fonit, ia 
28 feet in girth, and contains 1658 enmo 
feet of timbci^ The king of Wynnstay 
Park, North wales, is 80 feet ia giith» 
The Queen’s Oak, Huntihgfield, Suffolk, 
from which queen Elizabeu diot a buck, 
is 85 feet in girth (Manham). Bel¬ 
ton Oak, near Shrewsbury, <^ed the 
“Grette Oako” in 1548, which served, 
the great Glendower for a post of i^ser- 
vation in the battle of Shrewsbury (1403), 
is 87 feet in girth (Maidham). Green 
Dale Oak, near Welbcck, is 88 feet in. 
girth, 11 feet from the ground (Evelyn). 
Cowthorpe Oa^ near Wetherby, is 48 
feet in ^rth (j^elyn). The grut oak 
in Broomfield Wood, near Lndlow, was. 
in 1764, 68 feet in girtit, 28 fe^ 
and contained 1455 feet of timber (li|^ 
foot). 

Beggar’s Oak, in Bliihfield Park, Staf 
fordsmre, contains 827 onbio fm of 
timber, and, in 1812j was valu^ at £200 
(Marsham). FredviBe Oak, Kent, Cbia- 
toins 1400 feet of timber (MaxwBpi). 
But the most stupendons oak ever g r ow n - 
in England was tiiat dug out of 
Bog: it was 12 feet in raxtii at the humt 
end, 6 feet at the smaller en^ and 
feet in length; so that it execaded ihe 
famous larw tree broiwht to Rome ha ^ 
reign of Tihetiits, as Pliny ati^ ad Inis 
Natural Ektory, * 

(These are aU firom Matshani'a JMth 
Soc.f i.; the Sglaa OcUetkmiat Eyelytfa 
Journal of a JShhroAiti r «v 
from Strutt's three worksH-^h/ea 
nico, PetieuB Suharwau and Mao* 

Hiat.) 

Swilcar 

600 yean old (Stratb). The Odk 
Partnans, in we mtoaa of Pkrey^ 
Onen, is ahore S80 yean 
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•CAk, whick stood on the spot 'where the 
<‘pi«4ot hero" was bom (Elderslie, 
near Bsisley) liras probably 700 years old 
when it was blown down u 1859. Salce^ 
Eorest Oak, io Northamptonshire, u 
sdK>ve 1000 ream old. WilUam the Con- 
qaerora Osik, Windsor Great Park, is at 
least 1300 years old. Winfarthing Oak, 
Norfolk, and Bentley Oak, -were 700 
vean pld at the Cononcst, more than 
'80Q yean ago. Cowinorpe Oak, near 
Wetherby, is 1600 years old (professor 
Bmmet). The great oak of Saintes, in 
the (Bronte Inl^rieur^is reckoned from 
1800 to 2000 years old. The Datnorey Oak, 
Dorsetshire, was 2000 years old 'when it 
was blown down in 1703. In the Com¬ 
monwealth, it was inhabited by an old 
man, and nsed as an ale-house; its cavity 
was 15 feet in diameter and 17 feet in 


height.. 

In &e Water Walk of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, was an oak supposed to 
have existed oefore the Coilqucbt; it ivas 
a notable tree when the college was 
■founded in 1448, and was blown down in 
1780. On Abbot’s Oak, Wobum, the 
vicar of Paddington, near Chester, and 
Roger Hobbs* abbot of Woburn were 
hong, in 1537, by order of Henry 
yn}., for refusing to surrender their 
sacerdotal rights (Harsham). The Bull 
Oak, Wedgenock Park, and the Plestor 
Oidc, Colbome, were both in existence 
at the Conquest. The Shellard’s Lane 
Oak, Gloucestershire, is one of the 
oldest in the island {Journal of a 
Jfatvraiiit. i.l. 

The Godennam Oak, neat Lyndhurst, 
in the New Forest, buds “ on old Christ¬ 
mas Ikty,” and has done so for at least 
t«ro eenturies; it is covered with foli^e 
at the usual time of other oak trees. The 


sooit is said of the tree against which the 
otreir of Tyrrel glanced when Rufus was 
killeA 

used in wainscot, because it 
BOVtt gapeS) craelu, or eleaves.>-B. P. 

nm eight oUva trees on the Mount of 
wrea. were Nourishing 800 years ago, 
whaoi the Turks took Jemsalem. 

Onuu used fhr pundieons, wheels 
for oatBhing eels, bird-cages, baskets, 
k a ir^p m ^ hurdles, edders, stakes, rake- 

Tbusb, used fwr tomezy. Joiners* 
and pletore-fiames. 
knowing that pear grafts 
M A'tiktaee stock produce the most 
lusokw 

Think The “Old Guardsman,*’ 


in Yancouver’s Island, is the largosl 
Dongas pine. It is 16 feet in diameter, 
51 feet in girth, and 150 feet in height. 
At one time it was 50 feet higher, bat its 
top was broken off in a storm. 

Lo ito eit emp1<aS «n eharpante, en pJanches. ns tuyaux 
pour u condutta dea aaux, an bordagn poor leajponts di>s 
rabaaous. 11 foumit aiiaai la (Wua.—Soaillet, JMct. 
Cntp. deiSetMeet, 

Pt^sk Tbee. Grass delights to grow 
in its shade.— B, P, 

Poplar Tree, sacred to Hercules* 
No wood is so little liable to take fire. 
The wood is excellent for wood carvings 
and wainscoting, floors, laths, packing- 
boxes, and turnery. 

Black Poplar, The bark is used by 
flsheruien for buoying their nets; brooms 
are mode of its twigs. In Flanders, 
clogs are made of the wood. 

The poplar bursts into leaf between 
March 6 and April 19. 

Rose Trek. The rose is called the 
“ queen of flowers.” It is the emblem of 
England, as the thistle is of Scotland, the 
shamrock of Ireland, and the lily of 
France. 

It has ever been a favourite on graves 
as a memorial of affection; hence Pro¬ 
pertius says, “Et tenera poneret ossa 
rosa.” In Rome, the day when the pope 
blesses the golden rose is colled Bomntoa 
in Bosa, The lone intestine strife be¬ 
tween the rival houses of York and* 
Lancaster is called in history the “ War 
of the ^Vhite and lied Roses,” because 
badge of Ihe Yorkists was a uAtte 
rose and that of the Lancastrians a lyj 
one. The marriage of Henry VII. with 
Elizabeth of York U called thb “ Union 
of the Two Roses.” 

The rose was anciently considered a 
token of secrecy, and hence, to whisper 
a thing at<6 rosa means it is not to be 
repeated. 

In Persian fable, the rose is the night¬ 
ingale’s bride. “ His queen, his gamen 
queen, the rose.” 

Sallow, excellent for hurdles, handles 
of hatched and shoemakers’ boards. 
The honey of the catkins is good for bees, 
and the Highlanders use the baric fox 
tanning leatiier. 

Spbucb Tree (27ie} will reach to the 
age of 1000 years and more. Spinca ia 
despised by English carpenters, “ai a 
Boxry aort of wood.” 

n tamit me bttm cA tapHiMt, en enaaii metee 
leir. ^es prttend Stn toitiwament eatleeMWRlqm. 

Zkit. Vm*. Am BaUnm, 

StoAHORE Tees, used b^ turners for 
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boTrls ani} trenchers. It burst into leaf 
between Macoh 28 and April 28, 

St, Hierom, who lived in tiie fourth 
ccntuTT asserts Uiat he himself had 
seen the sycamore tree into which Zac- 
chSus elimbed to sec Jesus in Hh passage 
from Jericho to Jerusalem .—Luke xix. 4. 

Strutt tells us of a sycamore tree in 
Cobhnm Park, Kent, 26 feet in giithand 
90 feet high. Another in Hieliopton, 
Renfrewshire, 20 feet in girth and 60 
feet high.— 8ylva Bnlamita, 

Glass will nourish beneath this tree, 
and the tree will thrive hy the sca-side. 

Tamabisk Tbvk does not dislike the 
Eon^spray, and therefore tliuves in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. 

The Romans used to wreathe the heads 
of criminals with tnninnsk withes. 'ITie 
Tartars and Rusbiaus make whip-handles 
of the wood. 

The tamarisk is excellent for besoms. 
—R. P. 

Upas Trkk, said to poison everything 
in its vicinity. Tins is only fit fur poetry 
and romance. 

Walnut, best wood for gunstocks; 
cabinet-makers use it largely. 

This tree tbnves best in valleys, and is 
Bjost fertile when most beaten.— B. P. 

A vomim, a spaniel, and wnlniit Iree, 

Hm moro >oa bmt tlicni, tlie better they ho 

iailor, Uie “ waur poit” (lOSb). 
Uneasf seated by fmienal Yeugh, 
t' Or Walnut, uhowmollgiiaiit touih Impairs 
All geneiuus frulta. 

PbiUjri. Cydtr^ i. (1706). 

WiilXBTHOKN, used for axle-trees, the 
handles of tools, and turnery. 

The identical whitethorn planted by 
queen Msry of Scotland m the garden- 
court of the regent Murray, is still alive, 
and is about 5 feet in girth near the base. 
•■—Jones, JfJdtnlmrgh BiubtraU d. 

nie Troglodytcd adorned the graves of 
th«.ir parents with bmnehosuf whitethorn, 
li formed the nuptial chaplet of Athenian 
Mdes, and the Jabccs nuptianm of tte 
Roman maidens. 

Bnn iitMpbwd u.U» bU tiila 
Xrndw the baaUinrn m tbo data 

MUtoa, /.‘Attegn (leSQ. 

WjiAXiw, nsed for clogs, ladders, 
brenchew, pill-boxes, milk-paiis, butter- 
bonnets, cricket bats, hop-poles, 
cradles, crates, baskets, etc. It makes 
exce^eat charcoal, and a willow board 
#ill sharpen knives and other tools like 
akonc. 



^ Oo«e^ rtrpft fmtiob n. 
It is tiebuDS were •nclcsed 


in wickmr-Work made of willow wood, 
and consumed in fires by bhe dnddi* 
Martial tells ns that the old Britons were 
very skilful in weaving willows into 
baskets and boats (JSpiyram, xiv. 99). 
The shields which so long resisted bw 
Roman legions were willow wood covered 
with leather. 

Wtcu Elm, once in repute for arrows 
and long-bows. Affords excellent wood 
for the wheder and millwright. Tba 
young bark is used for secunng fbfttdi 
and bindings, and is made into rope. 

The wych elm at Polloc, Renfr^hirCy, 
is 88 feet high, 12 feet in girth, and 
contains 669 feet of timber. Cme at Tut- 
bury is 16 feet in girth.—Strutt, £^iva 
Bniantula. 

At Field, in Staffordshire, is a wych 
elm 120 feet high and 26 feet in girth 
about the middle.—^Plot. 

Ykw TbBk. The wood is converted 
into bows, axle-trees, spoons, cups, cOg» 
for mill-wheels, flood-gates for fish-ponds 
(because the wood docs not soon decay), 
bedsteads (because bugs and fleas will nbt 
comonear it). Gate-posts of yeW are more 
durable than iron; the steps of ladders 
should be made of tbisVood; and no 
material is equal to it for market-stools. 
Cabinet-makers and inlayers prize it<. 

In Aberystwith chur<‘hyam is a yeW" 
tree 21 feet in girth, and anotber in 
bom churchyard of the same cironnifen* 
ence. One of the yews at Fountain Abbey, 
Yorkshire, is 26 feet in girth; onC at 
Aldwoith, in Berkshire, is 27 feet in> 
girth; one in Totteridge chutchyaard 8^ 
feet; and one in Fortingal churchyC^, in 
Perthshire (according to Pennant), is 62 
feet in circumference (4 feet min too 
ground). 

The yew tree in East Lavont 
yard is 81 feet in girth, jnst bdcw too 
spring of the branches. There apt fltm 
huge branches each as big as a tree, wEb 
a girth varying from 6 to 14 feet. 'Tim 
tree covers an area of 61 feet Ixt'tfftrf 
direction, and above 150 feet in dfotMt 
It is above 1000 years old. 

The yew tree at Maitley, Worcestol^^to 
846 years old. being planted three 
before tbe mrth of queen Ktsabeto. 
That in Harlizlcton chnxdiyiurd'isaii^ 
860 years old. That at Ankerwyke^ mlitt 
Staines, is said to be toe same mftow 
which king John signed MSgna 
and to have been w btystnuMksotw 
Henry TlH. and Anno 
yew tarees 4t Fomatoin AbhO|r. 

wettfiitl-groW& tosss 11^' Wb 
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t|i9 fiMsadeif of tbo abl)«7 held council 
them liii the feign of William Bufns. The 
yew tapie of Biabiim, in Kent (according 
to Pe CandoUe), in 8000 years oldl! It 
may be bo, U it is true that the yew trees 
of hi^ley Bottom, near ChicheBter, were 
ftaii4i& when the sea-kings landed on 
t]^ coast, and those in Norbiiry 

Bark are the very same which were 
stai^i^ m the lame of the ancient 
druids. 

GraM grow beneath alder, ash, 
cymeBB, elm, plane, and sycamore; but 
nos beneath aspen, beech, chestnut, and 

£r. 

Sea-spray does not injure sycamore or 
tamarisk. 

Chestnut and olive never warp; larch 
is most apt to warp. 

Ehr posts the best woods are yew, oak, 
and larch; one of the worst is chestnut. 
For picture-frames, maple, pear, oak, aud 
dieny are excellent. 

Fleas dislike alder, cedar, myrtle, and 
yew; hares and rabbits never injure lime 
Wk; moths and spiders avoid cedar; 
worms never attack juniper. Beech and 
ash are very subject to attacks of insects. 
Beech is the iavourite of dormice, acacia 
of nightingales. 

^or binding faggots, the best woods 
are guelder rose, hazel, osier, willow, and 
mountain ash. 

Knives and all sorts of instruments 
may be sharpened on ivy roots, willow, 
and holly wood, as well as on a hone. 

. lESnUime is made from holly and the 
guelder rose. 

jffasieis are made of osier, willow, and 
o&er wicker and withy shoots ; besoms, 
Of l»r<h, tamarisk, heath, etc.; Atird/cs, 
of haael; barrels and tws, of chestnut 
and oak; fishing-rods, of ash, tiazel, and 
btaekthom; gunsiochs, of maple and 
walnut; shvsers, of elder and skewer 
wood {. ihf fastA of rakes, of blackthorn, 
aii9L illdiba twigs sailed withy. 

, Tha bwd wo^ for turnery are box, 
alder, bee^syeamore, and pear; for Tun- 
wars, tome ; for wood carving, box, 
P<^t; for dogs, willow, older, 
mi hiwrh t for cotSk aeh. 

^ toie«&taoelledtihe oaiimet^makersf wood; 
elm^ ti^ sh^g-^ders '; ash, the 

kijaafaraadbaoutiful lists of trees 
^, 7 po^ For example, in Tasso, 
' yimijsiiiimXimoered, iU.) at ime end, where 
< jgMik afMmat to cut down trees for the 

> s^dius, ^ 

Vkata ika i4&ag<A trees fior 


the pile of the infant ArchemOrus is de* 
Bcribed. In Spenser, FaSry Queen, I. i. 

8, 9, whore the Bed Cross Knight and the 
lady seek shelter daring a storm, and 
much admire the forest trees. 

Trees of the Sim and Moon, 
oracular trees growing “ at the extremity 
of India,” mentioned in the Italian ro¬ 
mance of Guerino Meschmot. 

Tregeagle, the giant of Dosmary 
Pool, on Bodmin Downs (Cornwall). 
When the wintry winds blare over the 
downs, it is said to be the giant 
howling. 

Trelawny Ballad {Tfa) is by the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker of Morwenstow.— 
Notes and Queries, 441 (June, 1876). 

Tremor (Sir Luke), a desperate 
coward, living in India, tvho made it a 
1 ule never to fight either in his own house, 
his neighbour house, or in the street. 
This lily-livered desperado is everlastingly 
snubbing his wife. (See Trippjci', p. 
1034.) 

Lad’f Tremor, daughter of a grocer, and 
grandchild of a wig-maker, veiy sensi¬ 
tive on the subject of her plebeian birth, 
and wanting to be thought a la^ of high 
family.—^Mrs. luchbalu, tSuch Icings Are 
(1786). 

Tremydd ap Tremhidydd, the 
man with the keenest sight of all mortalsi 
He could discern a mote in the sunbeam 
in any of the four quarters of the world,” 
Clustfoin ap Olnstf einydd was no less cele¬ 
brated for liis acuteness of hearing, “his 
ear being distressed by the movement of 
dew in June over a blade of gfass.” The 
meaning of these names is, “Sight the son 
of Seer,” and “Ear the son of Hearer.”— 
The Mmmqion (“ Notes to Geraint,” etc., 
twelfth centniy). 

Trenmor, great-grandfather of Fin- 
gal, and king of Morven (north-west of 
Scotland). His wife was Inibaca, daugh¬ 
ter of the king of Lochlin or Denmark.— 
Ossian, vi. 

In Temora, ii., he is called the first 
king of Ireland, and father of Conor. 

Trent, says Drayton, is the third 
in. of the rivers of Englend, the two « 
larger being the Thames and the Severn. 
Arden being ashed which of her rills she 
intmidcd to be die chief, the wizard 
answered, the 4[^t, for Iremt means 
“thirty,” and thirty rivers should <?u»- 
iribate to its stream, difierent surts 
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of fish should live in it| and thirty abbeys 
bo built on its banks. 

... my n«aw I t«ka 

That dotti Inpint • Utw thirty tlTan nuke 

MysmitauMi.. . thirty abbeys great 
Upon my OnUhil banks times formerly did seat; 

And thirto kinds of flsh within iny streams do lire, 
lb me this name of fr$nt did from that number giro, 
Drayton, PelyofMon. sii. USU), and xxrl. (Ittiii). 

JVent {Freddy the scapegrace brother of 
little Nell. ‘^Uewas a young man of 
one and twenty; well>made, and certainly 
handsome, but dissipated, and insolent in 
air and bearing.*' The mystery of Fred 
Trent and little Nell is cleared up in 
ch. brlx.—C. Dickens, TIic Old Cutwsiti/ 
Shop (1840). 

Trea {Scriptores) '. Biehardus Oorin- 
ensis or luchard of Cirencester (fourteenth 
centuiy) ; Gildas tiadonicus; and Nennius 
Banchorensis; published by professor 
Bertram (1757). 


of Amy Robeart. Amy manias ^ 
earl of Leicester, and is fciilad by 
into a deep pit, to which she had been 
scandalously invt^led.-^-Sir W. Scotty 
Kenilworth ftime. Jf. 




Tro'viscui iSir)^ a knight to whom 
Despair ga%'e a hempen rope, that he 
might go and hang mm8elf.-^pe&ser, 
FeSry Queen, i. (1590). 

Tribtilation [WBotssoMB], a 
pastor of Amsterdam, who thinks ** &e 
end will sanctify the means,*' and uses 
“the children of perdition” to promote 
his own object, which he calls the “ work 
of God.** He is one of the dupes of 
Subtle “ the alchemist” and hie factotum 
Face.—Ben Jonson, The Ahhmist (1610). 

Tribune of the People (2%e), 

John Bright (1811- ). 


Tx^sham (Jf/*.), senior partner of 
Mr. Ohbaldistonc, senior.—Sir W. Scott, 
JM> Itoy (Umc, George 1.). 

TresMm {Richard), bame as general 
Witherington, who first appears as 
Matthew Middlemas. 

Rtchard Treeham, tlic son of general 
Witlienngton. He is also called Richard 
^ddlemas.—SirW. Scott, The Surgeon's 
Doughty (time, George II.). 

Tres'hatn {Uiorold lord), head of a noble 
/amily, whose boast was that “no blot 
hod ever stained their 'scutcheon,** though 
the family ran back into prc-historic 
times. He was a young, unmarried man, 
with a sister Mildred, a girl of 14, living 
with him. His near nmghbour, Henry 
earl of Mcrtoun, asked permission to pay 
his addresses to Mildred, and Thorold 
accepted the proposal with much pleasure. 
The old warrener next day told Thorold 
he had observed for several weeks t.haf. 
a young man^ climbed into Mildred’s 
chamber at night-time, and he would 
have spoken b^ore, but did not like to 
bring nis young mistress into trouble. 
Thorold wrung from his sister an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the fact, but she refused to 
give up the name, yet said she was quite 
willi^ to man^ the earl. This Thorold 
thount would be dishonourable, and re- 
solv^ to lie m wait for the unknown 
visitor* On his approach, Thorold dis¬ 
covered it was the earl of Mertonn, 
he slew hluL then poisoned himself, and 


,inri (TT> W‘ rr~i eo w w .w*i J * HP 


Browi^y A Blot on thTSeitti^eon, 
Trairttilfcy (Mnund), the betrothed 


Tricolour, the national badge of 
France since 1789. It consists of the 
Bourbon white cockade, and the 61tw (fmf 
red cockade of the city of Paris combined. 
It was Lafayette who devised this sym¬ 
bolical union of king and people, and 
when he presented it to the nation, 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘^I bring you a 
cockade that shall make the tour m the 
world.” (See Stobkbllo VsnsKSi p. 
948.) 

If you will WMT B Ihmy. !«t itatlewt bo that of tbeefty 
of Parli—Uue and rod, uy hiMidi,—Dumaa 81* rkarf 
A/tentanU, xr.flSI^. 

Triooteuses de Bobeii^erra 
(Les), femmes qni aasistaient en iii&Aemt 
aux stances de la Convention, des dubs 
populaires, etdu tribunal reVolntionnaire. 
]mcourag€es par la commune, elltt se 
port^rent h de tels excise qn*Qn les 
surnomma les Furies de la guUM^, 
Elies disparurent avec la socidtd des 
Jacobins.—^Bonillet, JDkst, Univereei, 

Txiermain (The Bridal of), a pomit 
by sir Walter Scotty in four cantos, with 
introduction and conclusion (ISIS). Be 
the introduction, Arthur is reptesraM w 
the person who tells the tale to Lmy,' ISl 
bride, (^meth, a natural das^w^m 
king Arthur and Onendden, was ' 
mi^ in moniage to the bnnrest 
in atottnwmenit batshesuftoredtamasiy 
combatants to without dronniar Ifea 
warder, that Merlin threw htt dt 
enchanted deep, from vfhich she was 
to wake tiU a bright as biav« a« 
who had fsUen efaumed h«c in i s i iiri agfc 
After the lapse of SOSyasia, dr Haktim' 
de Voux, bsi^ of Trieunain, undsdeoR 
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to breik ib«' spell, bat had first to ovet- 
come fopr temptations, viz., fear, avarice, 
pteasudi, and ambition. Having come 
off mwfo than ooi^eror, Gyueth awoke, 
and beeame his bride. 

fPriAtl'di {The countess), called “ The 
Afflicted ]>aenna” of the princess Anto- 
nomasia (heiress to the throne of Candaya). 
She was called Trifaldi from her robe, 
which Iras divided into three triangles, 
eadh of which was supported by a i>agc. 
The faCe of this duenna was, by the 
enchantoent of the giant hlalambru'no, 
covered with a large, rough beard, but 
when don Quixote mounted Clavileno 
the Win^i ‘‘the enchantment was 
dissolved.*' 

Du Mnowned knight don Quixote do la Mancha hath 
acbloved tho adventun menlr b> attempting It. Malaiii- 
bnino a appeated, and tho chin of the Dolurlda dueua U 
again beanUeur-Cervopteo, non Quixoee, II. 111. 4 6 (ISlt). 

Trifal'din of the “Bushy Beard" 
(white as snow), the gigantic ’squire of 
*‘The Afflicted Duenna" * the countess 
THfaldl.-^^rvantes, Don Quixote, II. lu. 
4 (1618). 

Trifle (Jfiss PenelopS), an old maiden 
Bister sir P^nrious Trifle. Stiff as a 
ramrod, prim as fine airs and graces 
coold make her, fond of long words, and 
delighting in phrases modelled in true 
Johnsonian ponderosity. 

Trij^ {Miss Suke^), daughter of sir 
Penurious, tricked mto marriage with 
Mr. Hutop, a young spendthrift, who fell 
in love with her fortune. 

*,* Sir Penurious I'n&o is not intro¬ 
duced, but Hartop assumes his character, 
and n^es him fond of telling stale and 
pointless stories. He addresses sir Gre¬ 
gory as “you knight."—Foote, The 
(1754). 

Trim (Cfarporo/), uncle Toby’s 
orderly. Finthfol, simple-minded, and 
most offeetiionate. Tolublo in speech, 
but most respedfid. Half companion, 
Out never foisting he is his master's 
aervant. Trim is toe duplicate of uncle 
Toby in, ddf. The lattw at all times 
shows himself the officer and the gentle- 
mam bom to command and used to 
obedtettoe, while the former always 
OsmottoB^ of the drill-yard, and shows 
that he has been accustomed to receive 
osdeis' wilii defisrence* and to execute 
with notary fueeiaion* It is a 
fl^D^npliinettt to say that the corporal 
D||S sudh 0 noMe mastor*~Stbne, 

end ^ 2HMrm 


Dim, In^tood of being tbe o|ipoiHe, ii. Du Soldi* 
eateof uncle Toby . .. »t . , Uthe chnneterof the 
common loldler nleelr dlgerlmlnated llrom that of tho 
oSIcor. Hie whole cairiage bean treeee of tho drlU-yuC. 
which are wantuig In the tuperlor. Under the name of 
n eerrant, be latn reallur ncomiianlon, and e deUghtnU 
mixture of nuniltarlty.. . and mnect ... It ii enough 
to nqr that Trim wna worthy to walk behind hb inastffi.— 
Elwln, ed. of the Quarterly Hmlem (USji^). 

Trimalchi, a celebrated cook in the 
reign of Nero, mentioned by Petronlus. 
He had tho art of giving to the most 
common fish the flavour and appearance 
of toe most highly esteemed. Like Ude, 
he said that “sauces are the soul of 
cookery, and cookery the soul of festivity," 
or, as toe cat's-meat man observed, “’tis 
the seasonin’ as docs it." 

Trinaoria. Sicily is ^ called from 
its three promontories (Greek, tria akra ): 
(1) Feio'rus (Capo di Fnro), in the north, 
called Faro from the pharo*; (2) PocAtf'- 
nus (Capo di Pabsaro), in the south; (S) 
Lilybm'nm (Capo di Alarsclln or Capo di 
Boco), in the west. 


Our Alp 

Had left behind riinatiia'a burning Ide, 

And nuted (he tiurgln ot the MUe. 

Falconer, lh« ^htj^rurS, 1. (176>}. 

Trin'culo, a jester. — Shakespeare, 
The Tempest (1609). 

A ralMninage*. . . would (like the tom of lrlncuIo*i 
botOe iu tlic bone pond) Iw nttuided not only with 
dlahonour but with lunnite lowi.~Sir W. Scott. 

Trin'ket {Lord), a man of fashion 
and a libertine. • 

He le Ju«t poUte enough to be aMe to be veiy ua* 
mannerly, with a great deal of good breeding; 6 luet 
handMme enough to make him exiemlTeh' rain ofhia 
petaon; and baa Juat refieeUon enough to SnlA bim for 
ncoxcomb: ouallflcatlona. . . very common among... 
men of quoUty.-O. Colman, FAe JaahM Vfi/e, U. S 
(1761). ^ 

Tri'ziobants, people of Trinoban'- 
tium, that is, Middlesex and Essex. 
Their chief town was Tri'novant, now 
London. 

So eaatward where by Thamee the Trinobante were aet, 
To Dlnovant tbehr town ... Dut london now wo 
term .. . 

TbeSdXona. .. their eaatkingdomcaOed[Aaew]. 

Dreyton, f'oltrotMoN, xvL (U13). 

Trl'uovaat, London, the chief town 
of the Trinobantes; called in fable, 
“ Troja Nova.’’ (See Tboyhovanx.) 

Txinquet, one of the seven attendants 
of Fortanio. His gift was that he could 
drink a river and be thirsty again. “Are 
you always thirsty ?" asked Fortanio. 
‘‘No," said the man, “ only after eating 
salt meat, or upon a wager,’’—Comtesse 
B’Annoy, T'mr^ 2h^a (“ Fortanio,’’ 
1682 ). 

Trtp to Scarborough <^)i » 
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eomedy by Sheridan (1777), based on 
TheRelapsc^hy Vanbrogh (1697). Lord 
Foppington goes to Scarborough to 
many Miss Hoyden, daughter of sir 
Tuniiially Clunisv, but his lordship is not 
known personally to the knight and his 
daughter. Tom Fashion, younger brother 
of lord Foppington, having been meanly 
treated by bis eider brother, resolves to 
outwit him; 30, passing himself oif as lord 
Foppington, he gets introduced to sir 
ToHMllv,aud marnehMiesnoyden boforo 
&e rlghdul claimant appears. When at 
leng^ lord Foppington arrives, he is 
treated as an imiiustoi, till Tom Fashion 
explains the ruse. As his loidship 
behaves conbumcliously to ihe knight, 
matters are easily arranged, lord lop- 
nington retires, and sir 1'unbolly accepts 
Tom Fashion ns his son-in-biw with 
good grace. 

Trip© (I syl.)^ the nickname of Mrs. 
Hamilton, of Covent Garden Theatre 
(1780-1788). 

Mn. Hnmllton, boing libsi<d, rune forwnrd and wld, 
"Ctornmnn aud ladteis 1 Miiipote aa bow vjii In s me 
betnnw I didnot pin; .it Mru Rdloniy o boiiifit 1 would 
buradottaao. but eho'Ud ig bow my ■Midleiicb niru ill 
triua people ’ Wluni the f Ur ^peri,liifiergot thni Tir tlie 
pltriMioil out, "Well kiid Tripe 1 a Pile ehe iitolnod 
tiU^ aullted tbe tbLatm —</ 2Ir$ JlamiHon 

^iMple Alliance i'I7te). 

1. A treaty between Great Britain, 

^ Sweden, and the United Provinces, m 

1668, for the purpose of checking the. 
ambition of fjouis XJV. 

2. A treaty between George I. of 
England, Philip duke of Orleans regent 
of France, and tlie United Provinces, for 
the purpose of counteracting the plans of 
Albcroni the Spanish minister, 1717. 

Trippet {Jieau), who “pawned his 
honour to Mrs. Tnppet never to draw 
awerd in any cause," whatever might bo 
the nrovocatiou. (See Tuemor, p. 1031.) 

Mrs. Tnppet^ the bean's wife, who 
“ would dauee for four and twenty hours 
together," and play cards for twice tha tr 
length of time. — Garrick, The Lmna 
Fafef(1740). ® 

TMpping as aa Omexu 

Wheii Julius Ctesar landed at Adrume- 
tnm, in Africa, he happened to trip and 
fitU -on his face. This would have been 
obnstdered a fatal omen by his army, 


ivil ^ I wT» I Ti U¥!l n oa 0^«UtWt) ft I (H lit I 


exdftifned, **Thus take I possession of 
aioe>OAiWca!” i 
X 8to;|7 is told of Scipio. 

Upon h» aniTai in Afrioa, he also 
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happened to trip, and, observing that 
his soldiers looked upon this as a bad 
omen, he clutched tbe earth with hi# 
two hands, and cried itloud, “How, 
Africa, I hold thee iii my grasp I "—Jkm 
Quixote^ II. iv. 6. 

When William the Conqueror !ea]^ 
on shore at Bulvcrhythe, he on his 
face, and a great cry went forth that the 
omen was unlucky; but the duke ex¬ 
claimed, “ I take seisin of this land with 
both my hands! ” 

The same story is told of Hapoieon 
in Egypt; of king Olaf, son of Hamid, 
in Norway; of Junius Brutus, who, 
returning from the oracle, fell on tho 
earth, and cried, “’Tis thus I kiss the$, 
mother Earth I" 

When captain Jean Coenipreux tripped 
in dancing at the Tuileries, Napoleon III. 
held out his hand to help him up, and 
said, “ Captain, this is the second time 
I have seen you fall. The first was by 
my side in the fleld of Magenta," Then 
taming to the lady he added, “Madam, 
captain Cmnrpieax is henceforth com¬ 
mandant of my Guides, and will never 
fall m duty or allegiance, I am persuaded.’^ 

Trismegiatus tjrcatesV% 
Hermes tlio Egyptian philosopher, or 
Thoth councillor of Osiris. He mvetd^ 


^Dris'sotin, a hel esprit, Fhilaminte 
(3 sylX a feimne savante, wishes him to 
marry her daughter llenriette, bnt Hen- 
nette is in love with Chtaimre. Xho 
difficulty is soon solved by the aanonnCO" 
ment that Uenriette’s father is (m titp 
verge of bankruptcy, whereupon TrisSbi^ 
makes his bow and retire.— 

Les Fetnmes Savantes (1672). 

Trisaotin is meant for the obbd Cidtin, 
who afEected to b« poet, gaOwU n&a 
preacher. His dramatic name trsa " 
cotin." 

Txlatrmii (iSSfr), son of sir 
king of Li'oii& and Elisabeth his'isxln 
(daughter of sir Mark king of 
He was called Tristism (“ sexittwfsi'^f 
because his mother died In giving flln 
birth. EBs tsiXet also died 
tram was a mere lad (pt. ii. ll^r TU W» 
knightedby his vnele Mark (pi U, t), end 
married Xsond IsJBlttnw Mainsi daog^t* 
of Howell king of Britton (JMtnraa; 
bnt he never l^ed Mft not namsf^ 
live with her. H|s whole love 
tied on his Anni Lit Belle Lwedi 
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oI lun; lilark, and this unhoppy attach* 
miOit the cauae of numberless 
tinables,i, and ultimately of his death. 
La Isond, however, was qnite as 

cult>abla>'as the knight, for she herself 
told ** My measure of hate for Mark 
is as the^meosure of my love for thee; ” 
and trhep she found that her husband 
would nbt allow sir Tristram to remain 
at T^ntfffi'el Castle, she eloped with him, 
and lired three years at Joyous Guard, 
near Carlisle. At length she returned 
home, and air Tristram followed her. 
His death is variously related. Thus the 
History of Prince Arthur says; 

MTIkUii br ttMkas of ft treatv crir Tristram brouftbt ag^tln 
jAB«ftta£umd unto Udr SiHikfnnn Joyous tiuiud, iho 
folie traitor Unu Murk stow tlto noble kiUslit a. be sat 
luirpbig kefbto ois tody, La Beale Isutid, with a shai p- 
giottiul Btolve, vbiclt be thrust Into him from bvblud 
Sis buk.-rt ilL 147 (1«0), 

Tennyson gives the tale thus: He says 
that six Tristram, dallying with his aunt, 
hong a ruby carcanet round her tliroat; 
and, AS be kissed her neck: 

Out sit fha dark. Just as the lips had touched, 

Bebbtd tdin rose a bhodow and a shriek— 

Mark'd I "said Mark,and clove him tliro’ the brain. 

Tennyaou, IdgUt The iMt Tounuuueni"). 


Another tale ib this: Sir Tristram was 
severely wounded in Brittany, and sent 
a dying request to his aunt to conic and 
see hm. If she consented, a white dag 
was to be hoisted on the mosir-hcad of her 
ship; if not, a black one. His wife told 
him the ship was in sight, displaying a 
black Sag, at which words the strong 
irtRiy bowed his head and died. Wlien 
his aupt came ashore and heard of liis 
deatiL she fluhg herself on the body, 
and died also. The two were buried in 
one grave, and Mark planted over it a 
rose a vine, which became so inter¬ 
woven it was not possible to separate 
them* 

Bir XAuncelot, sir Tristram, and 
Sir'lUaiMr^e were the three bravest and 
best of the 150 knights of the Bound 
Table, but were all equally guilty in 
their amount Bir Launcelot with the 



king liOt’s wife. 
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Book (iSir). Any book 
venlwy, banting, <« hawking is so 



fsed waHRinf of litowlarfood 
c)Hic*.Mi4 of wl moaiwr of nrmin. 
hSMf k* ytUl «C iuvWiis wS brnktlng. 
kMuikaf *al»«7 . * . tTeuM ruf ov* 

H JBifUt Bassetesdl or 


Passe Brewell. It is called both, bah 
one seems to be a clerical error. 

(Passe Brewell is in sir T. Maloiy’a 
History of Prince Arthur^ ii. 68.) 

History of Sir Tristram or Tristan. 
The oldest story is by Gotfrit of Stras¬ 
bourg, a minnesinger (twelfth century), 
entitled Tristan am Isolde. It was con¬ 
tinued by Ulrich of Turheim, by Hein¬ 
rich of Freyburg, and others, to the 
extent of many thousand verses. The 
tale of sir Tristram, derived from Welsh 
traditions, was versified by Thomas the 
Ilhymcr of Erceldoune, 

The second part of the History of 
Prince Arthur^ compiled by sir T. 
Malory, is almost exclusively confined 
to the‘adventures of sir Tristram, as the 
third part is to the adventures of sir 
l.anncolot and the quest of tlie holy 
graal (1470). 

Matthew Arnold has a poem entitled 
Tristram; and R. Wagner, in 1865, pro¬ 
duced his opera of Tristan and Isolde. 

Sec Michel, 'IHstnn; Ilecueil de ce qui 
resto des Poimes relatifs a ses Aventures 
(18J5). 

Tristrem PHermite, provost-mar¬ 
shal of Fiance in tlic reign o£^ Louis XL 
Intruductid by sir W. Scott in Quentin 
Hurward (18'2J) and in Anne of Seurstein 
(1829). 

Tritheim (/.), chronicler and theo¬ 
logian of Treves, elected abbot of Span- 
heim at the age of 22 years. He tried 
to reform the monks, but produced a 
revolt, and resigned his office. He was 
then appointed abbot of Wtlr^burg (1462- 
1516). * 

Old TriOielin, budtod vlth hia don tho wfaito. 

It. UroftniuB, ParaeAitu, L (1836). 

Triton, the sea-trumpeter. He 
blows through a shell to rouse er allay 
the sea. A post-Hesiodic fable. 

Hkt« itoht of Brutmia cumins tram the lea. 

Of heor old Inton bloir bto wmlbSd horn. 

Wordiwarth. 

Trito'nia*8 Sacred Fane, tho 
temple of Minerva, which once crowned 
“the marble steep of Stmium” or Co- 
lonna, the most southern point of Attica. 

Tbm (on ed|iM €Monn»l nand hy Sdr dofotioB to 


iBddoctliatoTHtoitto'aaBcradfiBe, _ 

ItolooMri Th»Sh^^mvek, iO.SOmt). 


Tritunvirate (I7w) in English 
history: The duke of Marlhorough con- 
troUiim foreign affairs, lord Goaolphin 
ocntarolllng conueil and parliament, ano- 
thk dudiess of Mailboroagh controlutig 
tha eouct arid queea. * 

f 
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Triumvlra4;d of Bngland (Tke ): 

Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, poets. 

Triiimvirate of Italian Poets 

{The ): Dant3, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. 

Boccaccio wrote poetry, without doubt, 
but is now chiefly known as “ The Father 
of Italian Prose.’* These three are more 
correctly called the “ Trecentist! ” (<?.o.). 

Triv'ia, Diana; so called because 
she had three iaccs, Luna m heaven, 
Diana on earth, and Hecate in hell. 

Hw noUe firutui vent wlae Tnvia to inquire. 

To ibov them wheia the stock of anciriit rn>> hi plice 
M Die) ton. Polyolbitin, L (161^) 

Gay has a poem in three books, called 
Trmta or the Art of WalKmj the Stnets 
of The iirst book debcrihes the 

''implements for walking and tlie signs 
of the weather.” Ihe second book de¬ 
scribes tlie diiflcultieo, etc., of "walking 
by day ; ” and the third, the dangers of 
" walking by night" (1712). 

*** * ‘ Trivium”’ has quite another mean¬ 
ing, being an old theological term for the 
three elementary subjects of education, 
viz,, grammar, rhetoric, and logic. Ihc 
“quadnsium” embraced music, ariUi- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy, and the 
two together were called the seven arts 
or sciences. 


TroffTodytes (8 or 4 sy/.). Accord- 
^ mg to Pliny v. 8), the Trog- 

’ lodytcs lived in caves under ground, and 
fed on serpents. In modem parlance we 
call those who live so seclud^ as not to 
be informed of the current events of the 
day, troglodytes. Longfellow calls ants 
by the Biyaio name. 

[TAou tSeJ nonuidlc triboe of anta 
l>Mt {MTMcuto aiut orenrhelm 
Theao bapkM trog^ytM of th; nahn. 

LougfeUbV. n> a OAttA 


JiogMy'tcs (i syl.), one of the mouse 
'httoes in the battle of the frogs and 
mice. He slow Pelion, and was slain by 
Lyronocliaris. 


tto *rong Iivmnoeharla, who vlevod with in 
A ytetm tehnoph and a Mend oxpln j 
yfltt baa^aannaa roeky firagimt caught, 

^ flaiwly flung vh«« rrMhidytas fou^t.. . 

^ on Ma alna «7 neck tUa fragment fan, 

Aad oat bU ayaUu aloud* etemol dwell. 

Patnall, Soul* *f th* /yep* <wia jrtce (about 1719). 


Troll (Magnus), the old udaller of 

ZflkUnd. 

JUrenda Trail, the udaller's younger 
dou b te r . She marries Alordaunt l^r- 
toun* « 

Mkwa FV0t?, the uduler's elder daugh¬ 
ter. Jn love with the pirate.—Sir W: 
tteot^ m JMrttk (timet William IIL). 


(A udaller is one who holds his lands 
by allodial tenure.) 

Tro'iltifi (8 sgl.), a son of Piium 
king of Troy. In the picture described 
by Virgil (JEneid, i. 474^478), he is repre¬ 
sented as having thrown down his arms 
and fleeing in his chariot “ impar con^ 
gressos Amiilli;” he is pierced with a 
hince, and, having foilen backwards, 
still holding the reins, the lance with 
which he is transfixed “scratches the 
sand over which it trails.” 

Chaucer in his 2Vot?tis and Creseide, 
and Shakespeare in his drama of TroUue 
and CrrssiM, follow Lollius, an old 
Lombard romancer, historiographer of 
Urbi'no, in Italy. Lolhus’s tale, wholly 
unknown in classic fiction, is that TroUus 
falls in love with Cressid daughter of the 
priest Chalchas, and Pandits is em¬ 
ployed as a go-between. After Txoilus 
has obtained a promise of marriage from 
the priest’s daughter, an exchange of 
prisoners is arranged, and Cressid, wling 
to the lot of Diomed, prefers hex new 
master to her Trojan lover. 

Chaucer’s Trouus and Creseide is not 
one of the Canterbury ^les, but quite 
an independent one m nve books. It 
contains 8246 lines, nearly 8000 of whiofa 
are borrowed from the IVostrato of 
Boccaccio. 


Trois Clmpitres (Les) or Thb 
Tiikee Cuapters, three theolo@kMl 
works on the " Incarnation of Christ and 
His dual nature.” The authors of thme 
" chapters " are Theodore of Hopsuestia, 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of EdSssa. 
The work was condemned in 658 sa here¬ 
tical. 


Trois Eohellea, executioner.—Sir 
W. Scott, Quentm Durward and Anns of 
Ocierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Trois Eveohes (Les) or Tbs 
Three Biskopbics, Metz, Toni, ssd 
Verdun. They for a long time belonged 
to Germany, but in 1852 were nnitea to 
France; in 1871 Metz was restored to 
the German empire* , 


Trojaii« a good boon eompairioii, a 
plucky fellow or man of teirit. GmIih 
bill says," Thera kte other Tiojtme {torn 
of gp^j that... for sport sake — 
content to do the profeesion lef ‘ 
some grace.” SomAoto’sXciMfp’s. 
"Unless yon May the honest Ti 
the poor wench si cast away” (t . 
you are a man of aufticient mdt to tutd 
bonestdyy the |g^ iii ruined}* 


TBOU1LLOOA17. 
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** Hi?i » tegii3t\x Trojan,’* neons he is 
im brow hanvnfff a capital felloiir. 

T7rpQl'atihon» a desert island, one of 
tiie Orkney gronp.—Ossiaa, Oithona, 

ITrosapazt, a but wily-witted 
knave, groTrn old in cunning. He ac- 
companpes Braggadoccio as his ’squire 
(bk. ii* 8), but took to his heels when 
Talus shaved the master, *‘rcft his 
ehield,*' blotted out his arms, and broke 
his BW<ird in twain. Being overtaken, 
Talus gave him a sound drubbing (bk. v. 
d}.<^penser, Fa&ry Q»etn (1690-6). 

Trondjezfl’B Cattle {EememJber the 
bishop o/), i.e, look sha^ after your 
property: take heed, or you will suffer 
for it. The story is, a certain bishop of 
Trondjem \^Trm.yem^ lost his cattle by 
the herdsman taking his eye off them to 
look at an elk. Now, this elk was u spirit, 
and when the herdsman looked at the 
cattle again they were no bigger than 
mice; again he turned towards the elk, 
id order to understand the mystery, and, 
ivhilo he did so, the cattle all vanished 
through a crevice into the earth.—^hliss 
Martineau, FecAs on the Fwrd (1839). 

TTx^pho'nios, the architect of the 
temple of Apollo, at Delphi. After 
deau, be was worshipped, and had a 
famous cave near Lebadia, called “ The 
Oracle of Trophonios.” 

Hm noiith of tbli CATO wm three jwlf high end two 
vide. Thoie who eoninlted the oracle bed to feet 
•SNnl deia end then to descend eiteep ladder till they 
(MoMd n nerrov gnilal They vere then seized by the 
fSMt. end dnmed vlolenfly to the tx>ltom o( the cere. 
VMM they ven eaeUed by the most uneerthly noises. 
hdmbqpL shsieln, bvlowlngs, vith lurid lights and 
Rwden tferMi In the midst of which uproar end ph ui* 
tesnsegorie the oreda was pronounced. The votnries were 
then asind nnespaetedty w the feetrand thrust out of tho 
eercvlthout ceremony. If any resisted, or attempted to 
way, he wu Instantly murdered — 


Trotley (iSiir JbAn), an old-fashioned 
counh^ gentleman, who actually prefers 
the ubromte B^lish notions of domestic 
lilfc to wives and husbands, 

Awtes^ in maids, and constancy in 
to the foreign free and easy 
mamsti whi^ allow married people 
rmfenited freedom, and consider licen- 
tiewRieis (on ion.-^arriGk, Son Ton 
<1778). (See Fbioby, p. 793.) 


^j^FOtlw (<M), servant to Alfred 
, A Bly, canting rascal, who has 
wan the rirttui of fideli^ to his 
BUMAw* Mr. ilPiekwidr’s generosity 
tilMWki U# kiork and lie riurtrs a sincere 

niEHMpfV iXvo6l« 


JhAter (Feliy), firiiwoman at old IM. 
Konan’s.—Sir w. Scott, St, Sonants WelF 


Scott, St, Sonants fVWf 


(time, George 111.). 

Trotters, the Punch and Judy show¬ 
man ; a little, good-natured, unsuspicious 
man, ve^ u^ike his misauthropic com¬ 
panion, Thomas Codlin, who played tiie 
panpipes and collected tlio money. 

Hto teal nauM wni Harrla, but It bod gmdniUr 
merged into Irottm, with the prefatory adjective 
“ Short,** by teawm of the small sire of hii iega Shoit 
Trottme, howevor, being a compound name, litcon. 
venlont in MendJy dialogue, ho was called either Trotten 
or Short, and neirr Short Xioturs, except on occasions 
of ceremony.—^l. JUickeiu, TA» Vkt Curmnta Shop, xvU. 
(1S40} 

Trotty, the sobriquet of Toby Vcck, 
ticket-porter and jobman. 

Tliey tailed him Trotty brom bts pare, which meant 
speed. If it didn't make it. He lould have vallted 
Lutcr, jierhaps, most likely, Iwt rob him of hli trot, 
and loby would hue taken to bis tied and died. It 
bespatteied bint with mud m dut) weather: It ' ' ‘ 


K cater eune, but unit was one rensoii fur hit cbiigt^ to 
s trot so tenaciously. A weak, amaU, span old man; 
he was a very HsKuUa this Tub}, in his good Inten¬ 
tions —C Dickens, /Ad OAlmm, L (ISM). 

Trotwood (Betbcy), usually called 
“ Miss Betsey," great-aunt of David 
Copperfield. Her idiosyncrasy was don¬ 
keys. A dozen times a day would she 
rush on the green before her house to 
drive oil the donkeys and donkey-boys. 
She was a most kind-hearted, wormy 
woman, who concealed her tenderness of 
heart under a snappish austenty of 
manner. Miss Betsey was the true friend 
of David Copperdcld. She married in* 
her young days a handsome man, who 
ill-used her and ran away, but preyed on 
her for money till he di^.—C. Dickens, 
Daoui Copperfteld (1849). 


TrouiPlogan, a philosopher, whose 
advice was, “Do as you like.’’ Fanuige 
asked the sage if he advised him to 
marry. “Yes," said Trouillogan. “What 
say you?” asked the pnnrc. “Let it 
alone," replied the sage. “ Which would 
you advise?" inquired tiie prince. 
“ Neither," said the sage. “NeiUicr?** 
cried Panurge{ “that cannot be." 
“ Then hotii," replied Trouillogan. 
Panurge then consulted several others, 
and at last the oracle of the Holy 
Bottle.—Babelais, Fantagrueit iii* 88 


Molikre has introduced this joke in his 
Mariage Forod (1664). Sgaaarelle asks 
his Inend Gdronimo if he would advise 
him to marry, and he anewers, “ No." 
“But," eays the old man, “I like the 
young woman." Then many her by 
all meana." “ That ia your adVHW?’’ 
sava Saanarrile. “ Ifv mdviea ra da a* 
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yon Jike,” says iha friend. SgaDardTe 
next eonenUs two philosophen, then 
some gipsies, then declines to mairy, 
and is at last compelled to do so, nolens 
voiens. 


Trovato'ro (4 Sj/l.) or “ The Trou¬ 
badour ** is Monri'co, the supposed son of 
Ay.uce'na the gipsy, hut in reality the 
son of Garzia (brother of the ennto di 
Luna). The princess Ijeono'ra falls in 
love wilh the troubadour, but the corint, 
entertaining a base passion for her, is 
about to put Manneo to doatli, when 
Leonora iutorcedea on his ^ behalf, and 
proniisps to give herself to him il he will 
fllMire her lover. The count consents; 
but while he goes to release his captive, 
Leonora kills herself by sucking poison 
fiom a ring. When Mannoo discovers 
this sad ealamity, ho dies also.—Verdi, 
It Trovntorc (IMoilj. 

(This opera is based on the drama of 
Gnrgta (Juittcrez, a ftiieeuth century 
story.) 

Troxartas (3 syl.), king of the mice 
and father of Psyearpax who was 
drowned. The word means “ bre.id- 
eater.” 

FIs their ooansel . . 

Whan gnat TmxHrtM crowiiod in t^otj teigna . .. 

Faieuju' tntber, fiiilici now no more I 
FWiiSl, BattU and jtfira, t (about 1713] 

Troy*8 Six Gkltes were (according 
to Theobald) Dardan, Thymbria, Ilia, 
Scsea, Trojan, and Antenoridds. 

Prinm'a aix gatrd city: 

Dardan, and Tjiubrla, HoUaa, ohetai, 1 rolcn. 

And AntenundSa 

6hakeapt.u«. iroihit and Crimda (prol., 1609). 

Hb cyte eomtHUwd enuyrawna 

naddagatcaVl to anua Into th« towna 

ThaftriMo(all.. . waa . . called UardanydSi; 

.. . ll^bria waa named tha atconda; 

And tfaethyida aallad Habas; 

Tha fourthe gata hyghta aba CoCbeaa; 

Tha fyttha Trojana, ayath AnthoturdOa. 

I.>dgata, Trotf BtAa (1613). 

Troynovant or New Troy, Lon¬ 
don, This blunder arose from a con¬ 
fusion of the old British tn-nouAanf, 
meaniim “newtown,” with 2Voy nomnt, 
“ new Troy.” This blunder gave rise to 
the historic fable about Brute, a descend- 
ADt of iBne’as, colonizing the island. 

FornoUa BritoniiQHronK (tom Trojana hold. 

Aa4 TtopmaaDt waa hiiitt of oM noyea aalM cold. 

Biwnaar, JMrit Cwaaii. lU. 3 (1680). 

<||>nxdge. in Lope in a Bottle^ by Far- 
•qultar (1^8). 

9nK>ma8, Thomas the Bhymer. 
So called from his prophecies, the most 
aotod of which was Ms ptedicUon of the 
duBft ^ Alfiiuoder lU. of Scotland, 


made to the earl cd Mitfch* It !i fa* 
corded in the BcoUckronXcm of Fordna 
(1480). 

Truewortli, brother of Lydia, and 
friend of sir William Fondloi^.^S* 
Knowles, Lom^Chase (1837). 

TruU {Dolly), Captain ICacheath 
says of her, “ one is always so tahmi up 
with stealing hearts, that she does not 
allow herself time to steal anything 
else” (act ii. 1).—Gay, The Beggar^ 
Opera (1727). 

Trulla, the dai^htcr of James 
Spencer, a quaker. Site was first dis¬ 
honoured by her father, and ^en by 
Simeon Wait (or Magna'no) the tinker* 

B« Trolla loved, Thillb mere bt)^t 
Than burniibed niiuour of her kni^t, 

A bold vlrnra, stoiU iind tali 
Ai Joan of rianre nr English Mall. 

& Butter. iffMltbriu, L 9 (U68). 


Trul'liber {Parson)^ a fat cleigy- 
man; ignorant, selfish, and slothfuL— 
Fielding, The Adventwes of Joseph 
Atulrews (1742). 

Parson Barnabsa. Panon Tndllher, >lr WUOit Vnt* 
would. BUT Flaw Is Wrongliead, aquire Wmtenii iqiilm 
Sullen, such were the people who eompMed we iMda 
BtrongUi of the tmr tarW for olxty yean after tbs BsW. 
lubon —Macaulay. 

“Sir Wilful Witwould,” in The 
TFay of the World, by Co^reve; “sir 
Francis Wron^ead,” in TJte ProeoiM 
Husband, by C. Cibber; “squire Western," 
m Tom Jones, by Fielding; “squire 
Sullen,” in The B(iat$Jd Stratagem, by 
Farquhar. 


Truimlon {Commodore Saweer), a 
one-eyed naval veteran, who has xe^dd 
from the service in consequence <Kt< in¬ 
juries received in engagements; but he 
still keeps gorrison m bis own house, 
which IS defended with drawbridge jwd 
ditch. He sleeps in a hammock, ai^ 
makes his servants sleep in hammock 
as on board ehip, takes his tom on 
watch, and indulges his navkt tar^ in 
various other ways. laeutonapt Jack 
Hatchway is his companiou. When 
went to be married, he rode on * hnator 
which he steered like a ship, accoi^lm 
to the compass, tacking abo^ ^ 

Tnlo-ht. nnf. trtt rttrhik in fh* Watrura cAMa^* 
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Iwt eotl^it is more suited to “a 
ctarat teteroa'* tihaa a lawyer’s clerk. 
(Bee 'WlcitxsOK.) 

9^rGU|tjr (Mrs.), landlady of tlie 
Qnseii’f Ajonst Romford. Motherly, 
most md^Acarted, a capital caterer, 
whose hie was noted., Bess “the beg- 
gar’s daughter” took refuge with her, and 
was must kindly treated. Mrs. Trubiy 
wished her son Ralph to take Bes<; 1o 
wife, but Bess had given her heart to 
Wilford, the son of lord Woodvillc, her 
eo'osin.’^S. Knowles, 77ie Beggar of 
Bethnal Orecn (1884). 

*Frtlth in a Well. Cicero says, 
** Natnram acensa, quse in profundo 
veritatem, nt ait Democritus, penitus 
abstraseris.”— Academics, i. 10. 

CleantnOs is also cr^ited with the 
phrase. 


T^amonr (Stir), the hero of an old 
metrical novel, and the ^odel of all 
knightly virtues. 

Try'anon, daughter of the fairy 
Idng who lived on the island of Ole'ron. 
**SEe was os white as a lily m May, or 
snow that sno^th on winter's day,” and 
hto “haire shone as golddwire.” This 
pan^n of beauty married sir Launfal, 
king Arthur's steward, whom she carried 
oft to “ Olironn, her jolif isle.”—Thomas 
Chestie, Sir Launfal (fifteenth centurj'). 

TtyvoUf a poisonous fish. Ulysses 
was acmdentally killed by his son Tele¬ 
gas with an arrow pointed with 
^goi^-bone. 

Itie lord of Ithttca, 


Mt. r>KiM^pa< ar e«ii< fiudaii.’’ irso). 

Vxypliont the sea-god’s physician, 
thw wad In luuto A* iWplHtt, to ajiplr 
8>im to hb vovnda, >na nodlclites of might ; 
VorlwiAon of MfrSodi the lovwelim leech Is b^t 
Spenser, lUSm (iMsn, Ui 4 (ImioX 

Sfnbal, a wealthy Jew, the friend of 


a hWDgi luuriow swordi (Gaelic 
wisa» WmiiiL Italian stooeo, French 
InJGTttsi^ &e word “tuck” is 
erroaeoasty printed dut^ in Malone’s 
^wtAoiL 



naeiotts clerical Falstaft, very fat and 
self-indulgent, ve^ humorous,’and some¬ 
what coarse. His dress was a russet 
habit of the Franciscan order, a red 
corded girdle with gold tassel, red stock¬ 
ings, and a wallet. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Jvanhor, calls 
him the holy clerk of Copnianburst, and 
desenbes him as a “ large, stron^built 
man in a sackcloth gown and hoo^ girt 
with a rope of rushes.” He had a round, 
bullet head, and his close-shaven crown 
was edged with thick, stiff, eurly black 
hair. Uis countenance was bluff and 
jovial, eyebrows black and bushy, fore¬ 
head well-turned, cheeks round and 
ruddy, beard long, curly, aud block, 
form brawny (ch. xv.). 

In the May-day morris-dance, tlie friar 
is introduced in full clerical tonsure, with 
the chaplet of white and red beads in hia 
right hand, a corded girdle about his 
waist, and a russet robe of the Francis¬ 
can order. Ilia stockings red, hi& girdle 
red ornamented with gold twist and a 
golden tassel. At his girdle hung a 
wallet for the reception of provisions, 
for “Walleteers ” hod no oUier food but 
wJiat they received from begging. Friar 
Tuck was chaplain to Robin Hood tl« 
May-king. (See Morris-Dancb.) 

Ill tliM oar spndoufi bl«, I think there Is net one 
l>at he hath lieard some talk of Hood ami Ulcle John; 
Ot Turk, thr inerrr fnar, which iiuuiv a sennon madb 
In praise of Boblu Rood, his outlaws, and their trade. 

Drayton, /‘olyoIMon, xrrl (Ittl^ t 

Tud (Morgan), chief physician of king 
Arthur .—The Mdbinogton (“ Gcr^nt,” 
twelfth century). 

Tug (Tom), the waterman, a straight¬ 
forward, honest young man, who loves 
Wilclmi'na the daughter ol Mr. aud 
Mrs. Bundle, and when he won the 
waterman’s bodge in rowing, he won the 
consent of “ the gardener’s daughter” to 
become his loving and faithful wife.—C. 
Dibdin, Tlie Watermom (1774), 

Tulohan Bishops (The). Certain 
Scotch bishops appointed in the sixteenth 
century, with the understanding that ^ey 
were to share their stipends with &eiT 
patron. A Tfilchan (tulna, to entice) was 
a mock calf set beside a cow at milking 
time to induce it to give forth its milk 
more freely. The see was the cow whidi 
the patron milked; the bishop the calf, 
without wfaidi the “cowwotdd yiel^ no 
milk.” Bari Morton, in 1671, appointed 
Jfdm Dou(|dM tulehaa amhbiwiop of St* 
Andftw^s. 

TulB'iiiffliom (irf.)i >ttoxney-«U 



TULLT. I 

... ... ■' '— t — 

l<iw nad legal adviser of the Dedlocks. 
—0. Dickens, Bleak House (1852). 

TuDy, Marcas Tullius Cicero, the 
great iwman orator (b.o. 108-43). Ho 
was proscnbed by Antony, one of the 
triumvirate, mid his head and hands, 
being cnt oiF, were nailed by the orders 
of Antony to the Rostra of Rome. 

Ta fond ndoran of deported fame, 

Who mnn at 8i l^o » worth or Tully^ name 

Oaiupbell, Plmurntt of Hope, 1 (1799) 

The Judas who betrayed Tally to the 
sicani was a cobbler. The man who 
murdered him was named Ucrennias. 

Tun (Tke Hedclherg) or The Tin 
ov Eui'AGH, a large butt, which holds 
lour score hogsheads. 

Quid refat Entacbuim vaf nnnuroerare retustb 
MiraoIUl Quo non mtiua orbb tnhet, 

DIxera hoc reite Pelagus vfniqne paindem; 

Nectare qu» Bacbhi iiocte dieque Suit 

Althamar 

Of all earth’! wondera, Erpach i monttroui tun 
1 diem to be the rauat aitinindlng one, 

A wa of wine twill hold You si} arlghl; 

A sea of nectar flows thence day and nlkht 

h C B 

*** The Cistertian tun, made by the 
Older of St. Bernard, contained 300 hogs- 
hi.ads.—Robert Ccnault, De VaaMinsu- 
rarum Pondetumque Batime (1547). 

The tun of Clervattx contained as many 
hogsheads os there are days in a year.— 
Ruretibre, art. “Tonne." 

at. Benet's tun (“ la sacre botte de St. 
Bonoist"), still to be seen at the Benedic¬ 
tines of Bologna-on-tiic-SGa, is about the 
same sire as that of Clervaux.—^Menage, 
art. “ Oontcille." 

"I win drink," said the ft tar |./ohn) "both to thee 
and to thy hone . 1 bare already supped, yet will 1 
eat never a whit the leas fur that, for 1 have a paved 
atonuih as hollow aa . .. Bt Beaeta boot, —Babelals, 
Oar9<u»tua.t !I9(15!M). 

*#* St. Benet’s “boot” means St. 
Benet’s hoite or “butt," and to this Long¬ 
fellow refers in The Golden Legend^ when 
he speaks of “the nisral [/nor Jb/tn] 
Who dxauk wine out of a boot." 

Tune the Old Cow died o£ 

Tbert waa m old man, and ha hnd aa oU eov. 

But no fodder had he to giTe her, 
flb ho took np hto Addle and playad bar tUa tnnw— 
"ComMar, good cow, conrider; 


getting into trouble.—C. Pickens, 
jPtoku^k Fapere (1836)* 

Tura* a castle of UIs^.’~"Oss|aa, 
mngal. 

Turbulent School of Fiction 
(The), a school of German romance 
writers, who returned to the feudal ages, 
and wrote between 1780 and 1800 in the 
style of Mrs. Radcliffe. The best known 
arc Cramer, Spiers, Schlenkert, and Veit 
Weber. 

Turcaret, a comedy by Leslie 


grown rich by his trade. Any one who 
has risen from nothmg to great wealth, 
and has no merit beyond money-makings 
13 called a Turcaret. 

Turcos, native Algerian infantry 
officered by Frenchmen. The cavalry 
are called Spah%s, 

Turk Qregfoiy, Gregory VII. (Hil¬ 
debrand) ; BO called for ms fnrions raid 
upon royal prerogatives, especially his 
contest with the emperor [of Germany] 
on the subject of investiture. In 1075 
he summoned the emperof Henry JY, to 
Rome; the emperor refused to obey the 
summons, the pope excommunicated him,, 
and absolved all his subjects from their 
allegiance; he next declared Henry dc- 
tlironed, and elected a new kaiser, but 
Henry, finding resistance in vain, be^d 
to be reconciled to the pope. He was BOW 
commanded, in the midst of a severe 
winter, to present himself, withBei^ 
hiB wife, and their infant son, sA 
castle of Canossa, in Lombardy: aou 
here they had to stand three days m the 
piercing cold before the pope would Con¬ 
descend to see bim, but lut the {Wbnd 
prelate removed the exeommnaieatioBi 
and Henry was restored to his thxsne. 

Turkish Spy (7^),Mahmut, who 


TWs Isut tbs Ubw ftw gnui to mw, 

OoatUef, |ood now, oonsUor. 

Thipinaii M.P.C., a sleek, 

Iht yoQBg man, ve^ amorona disposi- 
tiOB, Ha fhUi in with every pretty 

girl ha mh KBd Is conaoqnently always 


The anthor of this romanee i» (Hononii 
Paolo Mara'na, and he makes It twr 
medium of an historical novel «t 
period aeW). * , 

Ned Ward wrote an imltatiflto wdlih 
The London (1698*1700>. 

Turkotii»xui.'a comiptaon of 
tindms(“Tt»ksof ^trne|ai%"). 
first chief of the Turks amlmw 
Idam eaUed his pcopla so to dlaWjip- 


TU^ T]|S«TABtES. lOU TUBQUZNS, 


lihMi from tlie Turks 'vrho had not em- 
S^Juraecd that taxlh. 

7tU!|D. tllid Tables^ to rebut a charge 
by a oounteivcharge. so that the accused 
becomes in tom the accuser, and the 
blamed ohaiges the blamcr.—See IHa- 
Uo/Miry^^ Phrase and Fablst 873. 

It anablM 

A oSitvmu fbo her hoeband’i fothte knowi, 
Sgretettiiaelr vordito turn theteblea. 

BirroDi Don jrttan, L 7a 

Tuziiabout the Tunes nevs* 
paner. The editor, T. Barnes, was called 

Hr. T. Bounce.” 

TumbuU (Michael)f the Douglas’s 
dark buntainan.-<—Sir w. Scott, Castle 
Jkmgarous (time, Henry I.). 

Turntndl (Mr. Thomas), also called 
« Tom Turnpenny,” a canting smuggler 
and schoolmaster.—'Sir W. Scott, Fed- 
(fount^ (time, George III.}. 

Tumip-Hoer, George I. So called 
because, when he drst cama over to Eng¬ 
land, ho proposed planting St. James’s 
Park with turnips (1660, 1714-1727). 


* flhimpeimy (ilfr.), banker at March- 
ihotn.—Sir W. Scott, St. Fonan’s Well 
(time, (xeorgo Hi.). 

Tum^ny (Tom), also called “Thomas 
Tunfbnll,” a canting smuggler and school¬ 
master.—Sir W. Scott, Fedtjauntlet (time, 
Geoi:g^ III.). 

TllJrxitippit (Old lord), one of the 
privy oouncifin the reign of William III. 
—Sir W. Scott, £nde of Lammermoor 
<1819), 

Turon, the son of Brute’s sister, slew 
800 Aqultuiions with his own hand in 
one single fight. 

WhmTilrati... . BniWtUUarHinlbintiaii,. . . 
ea htmdMd U9W outrMt UtnT bb pacuUar ttrength t 
Bf mutUtuaw of man, jret orarpraiMd at leiigUi, 
ratetueuadoUMro, to hi* immortal nama 
na dfr turn {rpunl built, and ««U endowed the mme. 

On^a, fetyotMon, 1. (ISU). 


n. a churlish kn 
rnitoUty to sir 
Ithougn solicited 


t, who re- 
lepine and 


*Pq,ir pin a churlish knight, who re- 
'fWeti hotmtoUty to sir Chlepine and 
SeitefUk althnugn solicited to do so by 
his wife Bbndda (bk. vi. 3). Serena told 
priaoa Ar^ur of this discourtesy, and 


hsanlw jams ever after (bk. vi. 7). The 
diSKWwed Chari now vowed revenge; 
so stsits, and seeing two kni^ts, 
c|a|^idiiis to them of riie irron^ done 
ehd his dame by “arecreant 
jgtipii wimm ho points out to them* 
duuspiotis basttnily ehallengo 


ftie prince “ as a foul woman-wronger,” 
and defy him to combat. One or me 
two champions is soon slun, and tht other 
overthrown, but is spared on craving his 
life. The survivor now returns to ’Fnrpin 
to relate his misadventure, and when they 
reach the dead body see Arthnr asleep. 
Turpin proposes to kill him, but Arthur 
starts up and hangs the rascal on a tree 
(hk. vi. 7).—Spenser, Fakry Queen (1696). 

Ihtrpin^ “archbishop of Rheims,” the 
hypothetical author oi a Chronkle, pur- 

S orting to be a history of Charlemagnc'A 
poni^ adventures in 777, by a con-* 
temporary. This fiction was declared 
authentic and genuine by pope Calixtus 
IJ. in 1122, but it is now generally at¬ 
tributed to a canon of Barcelona m the 
eleventh century. 

The tale bays that Charlemamo went 
to Spain in 777, to defend cne of his allies 
from the aggressions of a neighbouring 
pnnee. Having conquered Navarre and 
Aragon, be returned ^ France. He then 
crossed the Pyrenees, and invested Pam- 
peluna for three months, but without 
success. He tried the effect of prayer, 
and the walls, like those of Jeneno, fell 
down of their own accord. Those Sara* 
cens who consented to be baptized, he 
spared, but tlio rest were put to the sword, 
llehig master of Pampeluna, the hero 
visited the sarcophagus of James; and 
Turpin, who accompanied him, bmtized 
most of the neighbourhood. Cbarle'* 
magne then led back his army over the 
Pyrenees, the rear being under the com¬ 
mand of Koland. The mam army reached 
France in safety, but 60,000 Saracens feU 
on the rear, and none escaped. 

Turpin (Dick), a noted highwayman, 
executed at York (1739). 

Ainsworth has introduced into JSook- 
xoood Turpin’s famous ride to York on his 
steed Black Bess. It is said that M^nn 
really wrote this powerful description 
(1834). 

Turpin (The Frene^ Dich) is Cartouchci 
an eighteenth century highwayman. W. 
H. Ainsworth made him the hero of a 
romance (1841). 

Tiar'gutad (Sh) had sixty-four of 
king Arthur’s knights in prison, all of 
whom be had vanqiushed by his own hand. 
He hated sir Launoelot, because be had 
slsJn his brother^ sir Cariados, aif the 
Dolorous Tower.« Sir Launcelot ohat* 
letSgod sir Turquine to a trial of stfengthi 
Urn sleur hinif after whic& he libecMln 
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tho cftptive T. Malory, 

History of Frince Arthur, i. 108'110 
(1470). 

Turquoise (2 syL), a precious etono 
found In Persia. Sundry virtues arc 
attached to it; (1) It indioatps by its hue 
the state of tho urearer’a health; (2) it 
indicates by its change of lustre if any 
»eril avraits the vroarer; (3) it rcmovci 
animosity between the giver and tJio re¬ 
ceiver ; (4) it rouses tho sexual passion, 
and hence Leah gave a turquoi««o ring 
to Shylock ‘‘when he was a bachelor,” 
in order to make him propose to her.— 
See Thomas Nicols, Lapulary. 

Tur'veydrop (-Vr.), a selfish, self- 
indulgent, conceited dancing-master, who 
imposes on the world by his majestic 
appearance and elaborate toilette, lie 
lives on tho earnings of his son (named 
Prince, alter tho iirince regent), who 
Tovcrcs him as a perfect model of “de¬ 
portment,”—C. Dickens, Jileak House 
(1862). 

Ilw prondest dbpiirtrd bom the roror of tliUr lutbituil 
roMiive, fuid the maintenance of th it staid dpp(»rt> 
nent vbich the Oriental Tiineyilmp ron'ildcrt tlie bent 
proof of high ataie and regal dignity,—W. U. Uu’sell, Tho 
J^noe Stourt, etc. (16(7). 

TuBoau Poet (27ic), Ludovico 
Ariosto, bom at Reggio, in Modena 
(1474-1633). Noted for his poem en¬ 
titled Orlasuio Funoso (in French called 
Motand). 

Tlie TuKan poet doth odmnce 
The frantic paladin of France 

M. Drayton, Jfif>n}Atdiu (1BG3-1631) 

Tutivillus, the demon who collects 
all the fragments of words omitted, 
mutilated, ox mispronounced by priests 
in tho performance of religious services, 
and stores them up in that “ bottomless ” 
pit which is “paved with good inten¬ 
tions."—Langland, Visiwi of Pia s Flow- 
JTwm, 547 (1332); and the Toumloy 
Mystenesy 310, 319, etc. 

TutBan, a corruption of la touts saine ; 
the botanical name is HyperXoon Androsed- 
Dhunu Tho leaves applied to ^esh wounds 
are sanative. St. John's wort is of the 
same family, and that called Peifora'tum 
used to be called Fiuja dwmdnumy from 
the supposition of its use in maniacal 
disorders, and a charm against evil spirits. 

Tbatsmit gathen .. . 

Zb« bMltng tuUdi) timn. and iSantma for a lom. 

Dnytou, Petyoll^ rid, pgis). 

J ThO plantain or plontago is astringent, 
i very good for outs and other sores.) 

TvMtin Clemens. 

the fiddler, in Somer¬ 


ville's JUoUbfyioty a buriesmie poem in three 
cantos. Twongdillo baa lost One leg and 
one eye by a skeke of lightning on the 
banks of ue Ister, bnt was stiu merry- 
hearted. 

He UcUm erery string to every note; 

He benda bli pUant neck, bis Unde eye 

Twlnklet vrtth Joy, tali artft'e stomp beabi time. 

Jfobbmot or The SunU Ocmet, 1. (17M). 

Tweed, a cloth woven diagonally: a 
mere blunder for “ twill," 

It was tbe word " tweels ” blotted and nt-writtea on an 
Invoice, which gave rise to tbe now bmlUar name ot 
“ taoecL” It was adopted by James JioelrB, of teation, 
aftor tike error was dlscoveiw, as eapeoinJly t* 

thpve goods m Iwrly nunutsctoikd on the banlajaf tius 
Tweed —Tho Oordor JldiwrfiHr. 


Tweedledum and Tweedladeid., 
The prince of Wales was the leader of 
tho Handel party, supported by Pope and 
Dr. Axbnthnot; and the duke of Marb> 
borough led tho BononcinistSj and waa 
supported by most of the nobility. 

Some say, composed to Bnnonrlnl, 

Tliat mynheer Handet'a but n mn^; 

Utben aver that be to Huidel 
Is scarcely St to hold a candle; 

Strange all this difference should bq 
'Twixt Tweedledum and Twaedledee, 

J. B)’rom (stenographist, I6n4n!l)) 

Twelfth Night, a drama by Shake¬ 
speare. The story came originiuly from 
a novelletti by BandelloSfwho died 1665), 
reproduced by Bclleforest in his //isioires 
Tragiquesy from which Sbakespeaie ob¬ 
tained his story. The tale is ttus: Viola 
and Sebastian were twins, and exactly 
alike. When grown up, thesr were sUp- 
wrcckcd off the coast of Illyria, and both 
were saved. Viola, being separated fimm 
her brother, in order to obtain a livelihood, 
dressed like her brother and took 
situation of page under the duke Dn^p. 
The duke, at the time, happened to be in 
love with Olivia, and as tbe lady looked 
coldly on his snit, he sent Viola to ad¬ 
vance it, but the wilful Olivia, instead of 
melting towards the duke, fm in love 
with his beautiful page. One day. Se¬ 
bastian, the twin-brother of Viola, nring 
attacked in a street brawl before (jltvia’a 
house, the lady, thinking him to be tbe 
page, invited him in, and they soon Jfftssfr 
to such familiar terms that they agreed to 
become man uid wife. Abont ihe samw 
time, the dnke discovered his page to 
be a beantifnl woman, and, as b« ibotdd 
not marry bis ffnift love, he mad« Vl^A 
his wife and the dtichess of Illyl^ , 


Twelve Apostles of ttwittod 
(Zhs), twelve Irish prelatea of the.siktii 
centum disciples of St» Iluimb ot 
Clonani. 

1. Ounax or Eklsav, biihop'ssA 


TWELVE ^OHTS, ETa 


. 


CStton^). 

OiARAsr or Kbxbast, abbot of Clom> 
lUitoois. 

8. CoLDMCZUB of Hv (now Jam). 
This prdate is also called St. Columba. 

4. BbbnoaXi bishop aad abbot of 
ddofert. 

6. Brenoaet, bishop and abbot of Birr 
(now Parsonstwm^ King’s County), 

6* Columba, abbot or Tirdaglas. 

7. Molazsb or Laisrb, abbot of Dam- 
hiiis (now Jkvenish /stand, in lough 
Erne). 

8. Caiknech, abbot of Aichadhbo, 
in Queen's County. 

9. Buaoax or Rodae, abbot of Lorrha, 
in Tipperary County. 

10. Mo&i Olaisbeecsc {%.«. “ the flat- 
faced”), abbot of Glaanooidhon (now 
Gtasnemn, neat Dublin). 

11. Sexell, abbot of Cluain-inis, in 
lough Erne. 

12. Naneath or Nenj^th, bishop and 
abbot of Jnismnige-Samh (now Intsmac- 
Saait, in lough £me). 

T^welve Kniglits of the Bound 
Table. Dryden says there were 
twelve palaj^ns and twelve knights of 
the Round '^ble. The table was made* 
for 160, but as twelve is the orthodox 
nidnber, the following names hold tlio 
most conspicuous places:—G) IiAvecb- 
LOT. (2) Tristram, and (3) Lamoracks, 
the wree bravest; (4) Tor, the first made; 
(5) Galahad, the chaste; (6) Gaw'air, 
the courteous; (7) Gareth,, the big- 
handed; (8) Palomidbs, the Saracen or 
unbaptixed; Kat, tho rude and 
boasoul; (10) Mark, the dastard; (11) 
SCdrdrrd, the traitor; and the twelfth, 
as in case of the paladins, must be 
iMdeeted from one of the following names, 
hU of which are seated with the prince in 


, FloU, Gah«rUt,Galohalt, 
Marnaus, Paginet, Pel¬ 
let dogris, Superabilis, and 

*8?^^'inay tske from the McAinogion 
^ battle Cadwr, 

Liuho^oL and Owain; the three 
***'**“““"— knights,” Kynon, Aron, and 
In; the three **diademed 
** Kai, Tvyitau, and Gwevyl; 
hx4« “golden-toMrtied,” Gwalch** 
H^^i^redwaa, and Baiwlod, many of 

Mnsfebiy. 


i TWELVE PALADINS. 


Sir Walter Scott names sixteen of 
renown, seated round the king: 

Them Mtaad Bat with manly gnee. 

Tat nuddan maakne« In bu faoa i 
Ibere JUaratt of the Imi macoil 
And loyelorn TrUtram theia; 

And Mnadant, with lively gUuiM; ‘ 

And LamnU, ndfh Che Ahy Tanca; 

And Mimirei, with hit low oakanea; 

Smtuff and Bebtidm a 
Why should I Ml of nuabam mon t 
Sir ra>. wr Bartier, and or Ban, 

Sir (fyraUoo tha keen, « 

And gentle 0amttn'$ courteous lore, 

Boftar de Mam, and Pelhfure, 

And lanaeTot, that evermore 

Looked ■tol'n-wlse oil the queen. 

> BrUtU t/TriemaMi. a IS (ISIS). 

Twelve Paladins {The), twelve 
famous warriors in Charlemagne’s court. 


]. Astolpho, cousin of Roland, de¬ 
scended from Charles Martel. A great 
boaster, tool-hardy, and bingnlarly hand- 
bome. It was Astolpho who wont to the 
moon to fetch back Orlando’s {RolawJb) 
brams when mad. 

2. FERUMitKAS or Fibrabras, a Sara¬ 
cen, afterwards converted and baptized. 

3. FLOKiSMARr, the fidm A^tis of 
Roland or Orlando. 

4. Gankiaix, tlio traitor, count of 
Ma3'encc. Placed by DantG in the In- 
ierno. 

5. MAroRis, in Italian Malagiot, 

cousin to Rinaldo, and son of Beuves of 
Aygremont. lie was brought up by 
Onando iho fair}', and became a great 
euchantor. m 

6. Namo or Natme de Bavii*pe, 

7. OoiKR the Dane, thought to be 

Holger tho hero of Denmark, but some 
affirm that ‘‘Dane” is a corruprion of 
Dcannd; so called because he was not 
bantired. • 

8. Oi.rvER, son of Regnler oomte de 
Gennes, the rival of Roland in all fwts 
of arms. 

9. Otuel, a Saracen, nephew to Fer- 
ragus or Ferracute. He was converted, 
and married a daughter of king Gharle- 
mame. 

10. Rixaldo, son of duke Aymon, 
and cousin to Roland. Anf^ica fell in 
love with him, but he requited not her 
affection. 

11. Bolard, called ORLARDoin Itelieaf 
comte de Cenouta. He was Cibarle- 
ma^me’s nephew, his mother bei^ Berthe 
the um’s sister, and his fia&er Hillon. 

12. Cme of the following names, all of 
which are celled patadinR and nrababty 
tuppUed vacancies caused by aesih:— 
B(^ de Genesis, Gexffirey do Fiisoi, 
Guotin duo de Lorraine, G a i llK Ha nne de 
PEitoe, Gtgr de Bourgoi^ Bott wMsIe 




TWO DROVERS. 



la barmlMi locMirt guttle and scold. 

GrayanS-im). 

Drovers a tale ia two 
chapters, laid in the reign of George III., 
wrinen hj sir Walter Scott (1827). It is 
one of the “ Chronicles of the Canongato” 
(see p. 186), supposed to be told by Mr. 
Croftangry. Robin Oig M'Combich, a 
Highland drover, revengeful and proud, 
meets with Harry Wakefield, a jovial 
English drover, and quarrels with him 
about a pasture-field. They fight in 
Heskett’s ale-house, but are separated. 
Oig goes on his way and gets a dagger, 
with which he returns to the ale-liousc, 
aud stabs Harry who is three parts 
drank. Being tried for murder, he is 
condemned and executed. 

Two Eyes of Greece Athens 

and Sparta. 

Atheni, the Oft of Greece, mother of urti 
And eloquences 

Milton. 

Two Gentlemen of Vero'na, a 
drama by Shakespeare, the story of which, 
is token from the Diana of Montemayor 
Sixteenth century). The tale is tins: 
Prothens and Valentine were two friends, 
and Prothens was in love with a lady of 
Verona, named Julia. Valentine wont to 
sodouxn in Milan, and there fell in love 
with Silvia, &e duke's dau^ter, who was 
promised in marriage to Thurio. Pro- 
theus, being sent by his father to Milan, 
foi^t Jnlia, fell in love with Silvia, and, 
in order to carry his point, induced the 
duke to banish Valentine, who became 
the eaptun of a banditti, into whose hands 
SUvia fell. Jidia, unable to bear the 
absence of her lover, dressed in boy’s 
clptheS) and, going to Mian, hired herself 
as apoge to Prothens, and when Silvia was 
lost, the duke, with Thnrio, Prothens and 
his page, went in quest of her* She was 
soon oi^veied, out when Thurio at- 
liemptod to take possession of her, Va¬ 
lentine said to him, “I dare you to touch 
her;*’ and Thurio replied, "None but 
afool would fight for a girl." The duke, 
$S|nisted, gave Silvia to Valentine; and 




(1595). 


, Kixkgs of Brcntfbrd (7^)< 
Xa of Buekingham's farce 

aallcd Hhn jBsAawwl (ifiTHTihe two 
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kinga enter hand-in-hand, dance to¬ 
gether, sing together, walk arm-iu-arm, 
and, to heighten the absurdity, they are 
mado to smell of the same nosegay (act 
ii. 2). 

Two-Legged Mare (Die), a 
gallows. Vice says to Tyburn: 

_ X win help to brldla the hro4esged mare. 

Xttc WUl to Like, Ota, (1087) 

Two-Shoes (Goody), a nursery tale 
^ Oliver Goldsmith (1766). Goody 
Iwo-shoes was a very poor child, whobe 
delight at having a pair of shoes was so 
unbounded that she could not forbear 
telling every one she met that she had 
"two shoes;” whence her name. She 
acquired knowledge and became wealthy. 
The Utle-page states that the tale is for 
the benefit of those, 

Wiio from a itnto cf rn(n and earci 
And luting choea but half a pair, 

Thrlr fcrtuiic and tliolr f ime should fix, 

And gallop m a coach and six. 

Two Strings to Your Bow, a 
farce by Jephson (1792). Lazarillo, want¬ 
ing a master, enters the service of don 
Fmix and also of Octavio at the same 
time. He makes perpetual blunders, 
such as giving letters and money to the 
wrong master; but it turns out that don 
Felix is donna Clara, the bctrotiied of 
Octavio. The lovers meet at the Eagle 
hotel, recognize each other, and become 
man and wife. • 

Two Unlucky. In our dynasties 
two has been an unlucky number; time: 
Ethelrcd II. was forced to abdicate; 
Harold IT. was slain at Hasting^ Wil¬ 
liam II. wan shot in the l!^ew Forest; 
Henry II. had to fight for his crown, whkh 
was usurped by Stephen; Edward U. was 
murdered at Berkeley Castle; Richard 
II. was deposed; Charles II. was driven 
into exile; James II. was obliged to 
abdicate; George II. was worsted at 
Fontenoy and Lawfeld, was disnaoed 
by general Braddock and admiral Byng, 
and was troubled by Charles Edward the 
Young Pretender. 

Two or Three Benies. "Yet 
gleaning grapes shall be left in it, as the 
waking of an olive tree, two or three 
berries in the top of the uppermost 
bough."— Isaiah xvii. 6. 

Tha tnp of life hM been thakeu. 

And but few of w linger now, • 

Ulw the pnqihet'c two or thna berriM 
Oh tho ton of the uppermwt bough. 

^ Tko UstttMf. 

a fiery young noblettuia of 
Verona, nenhew to ladw Ceptlletc tad 
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UBALDO. 

f-- 


Ulr-EBIN. 


^<M8 


U. 

XJbaldo, otie of tho crusaders, mature 
in age. He had visited many regions, 
i‘from polar cold to Libya’s burning 
soil.” He and Charles the Dane went to 
bring bock Rinaldo from the cncha ited 
castle.—^Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1676). 

TTbaldo and Hicardo, two men 
sent by Honoria queen of Hungary, to 
tempt the fidelity of Sophia, because the 

S ieen was in lo\e with her husband 
athias. Immediately Sophia under¬ 
stood the object oE their visit, she had 
the two men confined in s( parote rooms, 
where they were made to i am their food 
by spinning.—Mossingcr, The Dieture 
(1629). 

ITbe'da ( Orhaneia of)y a painter who 
drew a cock so preposterously that he 
was obliged to write under it, “ This is a 
cock,” in order that the spectator might 
know what was intended to be repre¬ 
sented.—Cervantes, Don Quixote, II. i. 3 
(lei.-i;. 

tJberti (Farinata DeqH), a noble 
Florentine, leader of the Ghibellme 
faction. I)antd represents him in his 
Inf etna as lying in a fiery tomb yet open 
Smd not to be closed till the last judg¬ 
ment. 

Uberto, count d’Estc, etc.—^Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso (1616). 

TTdallpr, one who holds land by allo¬ 
dial tenure. Magnus I'ruil was a udallcr, 
in sir W. Scott's Pirate. 

Tide, the most learned of cooks, 
author of La Science de Gueule, He 
says, “ CoquuB noscitur not fit.” That 
“ music^ dancing, fencing, p oint i n g, and 
mechamcB possess professors under 
20 5 Bars of age, bnt pre-eminence in 
cooking is never attained under 80.” 
He was premier artiste to Louis XVI., 
then to lord Sefton, then to the duke of 
York, then chef ik cuism at Crockford’s. 
It is said that he quitted the earl of 
Sefton because one of his lordship’s 
guests added pepper to his soup. He 
WAS succeeded by Francatelli. 

%* Va^. we are told, committed 
suicide (1671) during a^uqnet ^ven by 
the prince de Condd, b^use the lobsters 
for the turbot sauce did not anive in 
time. • 


Udolpho {The Mysteries of)f n n*- 
mance by Mrs. Badclti^ (1790). 

Ugo, natural son of Kieoolo III. of 
Ferrara. ^ Ks father had for his second 
vrife Parisi'na Malatesta, between whom 
and Ugo^ a criminal attachment arose. 
When Niccolo was informed thereof, he 
had both brought to open trial, and botli 
were condemned to suffer death by tlic 
common headsman.^Frizzi, History of 
Ferrara. 


XTgolPno,' count of Gheradesca, a 
le^er of the Guclphi in Pisa. He was 
raised to tho hignest honours, but the 
archbishop Knggie'ii incited the Pisans 
against him, his castle was attacked, two 
of his grandsons fell in the assault, and 
the count himself, with bis two sons and 
two surviving grandsons, were imprisoned 
in tho tower of the Gualandi, on the 
Piazza of the Anzioni. Being locked in, 
tho dungeon key was flung into ^e Amo, 
and all food was withheld from them. 
On the fourth day, his son Gaddo died, 
and by the sixth day little Anselm with 
the two grandchildren “fell one by one.” 
Last of all the count died also 
and the dtmgeon was evir after 
“ The Tower of Famine.” 

Dantd has introduced this story ii) his 
Inferno, and represents UgoUno as de¬ 
vouring most voraciously the head of 
Kuggieri, vriiile frozen in the lake of ice. 

Chaucer, in lus Canteiimry Taks, 
makes the monk briefly tell this sad 
story, and calls the count “HngeBne of 
Pise.” 


'a 


Ohtl>onnn.ahiiiiwI. .. Whatlffiiiiw 
Xeported that tfar caiUei were bebved 
Br Ugollno, ret no right thou 
la ttreteta hu children on thenok. . ." 

Their tender . .. nneapBlileorjEallt. 

Dents. Jliit, xulL <lSd0j. 


Remember CgoUno oondeioenda 
To eet the bead of hla erch^nemr 
The moment eftar he phUtelr wu 
Hla tale. 

S^rron, Dsn/ tMK. a. as (Win, 


TJlsid, Ulster. 

When IHiid’a three elHUiHilona lor rieaplas In tom 

i. Uoota,JnA V'Saiutaa, 


XTla'nia. fineen of Istands. ,She smit 
a golden shield to Charlemague, to 
given as a priza to his bravest kni|^ 
and whoever won it might daim 
donor in marriagie.—Ariosto, Oflcmdir 
Fktrioso, XV. (1516). 


Xn^Brln, the guiding star of Tihd i fttAr 
^1 aw hhe ^.v nethester ^h^ Utnenll^ m 


I «nM' aMMiaaB wv shmh 

WMTMn Am ctonda—OKium 
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IQflnt the page of Gondibert’a grand> 
Riref and the mwful AchatSs of Gondi- 
bertV fatiher. He cured Gondibcrt by a 
corral kept in his sword hilt.—Sir W. 
l>av!tnant, Qot^ibert (died 1068). 

XniOH’S Soxu Rodoinont.->Ariosto, 
Orlcmio Arioso (1516). 

TTlin, an enchantress, who had no 
power over those who remained faithful 
to Allah and their duty; but if any fell 
into error or sin, she had full power to do 
as she liked. Thus, when Misaar (saltan 
of India) mistrusted the protection of 
Allah, she transformed him into a toad. 
When the vizier Uoram believed a false 
report, obviously untrue, she traus-' 
formed him also into a toad. And 
when the princess Ilcmjunali, to avoid 
a marriage projected by her father, 
tan away with a stranger, her indiscre¬ 
tion placed her in the power of the en¬ 
chantress, who transformed her likewise 
into a toad. Ulin was uliimaioly killed 
by Misnar sultan of Delhi, who felled 
her to the ground with a blow.—Sir 0. 
Morell [J. Ridley], Tate$ of the Genii, 
vi., vuj. (1754). 

TTllm^ Fingal’s aged bard, called “the 
sweet voice of resounding Cona.” 

UlUny the Irish name for Ulster. 

He puiHied the chose ou VUhi, on the moss coveted Up 
Of Dniauudo.—(%nlan, Ttnwra, U. 

trUin’s Daughter {Lord), a voung 
lady who eloped with the chief of Ulva's 
Isle, and induced a boatman to row them 
over Locbgyle during a storm. The boat 
was capsized just as lord Ullin and his 
retinae reached the shore. He saw the 
peril, he cried in agony, “Come bewk, 
comeback! and I'll forgive your High¬ 
land chief:" bat it was too late, the 
“waters wild rolled o’er his child, and 
he was left lamenting.”—Campbell, lord 
Ullin*9 'JDaughier (a ballad). 

tn-XiOOhlin, the guiding star of 
UodhUn or Scandinavia.—Ossian, 
.£^ii. 

Dlrlo, son of Wemer (i.e. count of 
Siegendm), With the help of Gabor, 
he wved the ootmt of Stral'enheim from 
^ Oder; hut murdered him afterwards 
for the wrongs he had done his father 
and himself, especially in seeking to 
0 ^ of the prinedy inheritance of 
Siegundotf.—>ByroB, Wemer (1822). 


Utrfoa, a girl of great beauty and 
noble determination of character, natural 
daughter of Ernest de Fridherg. Dressed 
in the clothes of Herman (the deaf and 
dumb jailer-lad), she gets access to the 
dungeon where her fawer is confiacd as 
a “ prisoner of State," and contrives his 
escape, but he is recaptured. Where¬ 
upon Christine (a young woman in tlie 
service of the countess Marie) goes 
direct to Frederick II. and obtains his 
pardon.—E. Stirling, The JPrismer of 
State (1847). 

UlrUca, alias Martha, mother of 
Bertha the betrothed of Hcreward 
^ stfl.). —Sir W. Scott, Count i(o6ert of 
raris (time, Rufus). 

Ulrica, daughter of the late thane of 
Torquilatone; alias Dame Urfried, an old 
aibyl at Torquilstone Castle.—Sir W» 
Scott, ivenhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Ulster ( The kings ofy The kings of 
Ulster were called O'Neil; those of Mun- 
stei'y O’Brien ; of Conwawf/Af,O’Connor; of 
Leinstery MacMorrough; and oi Meath^ 
O’Melagblin. 

Ul'tima Thule (2 syh)y the ex¬ 
tremity of the world ; the most northern 
point known to the ancient Romans. 
Pliny and others say it is Iceland ; Cam¬ 
den says it is Shetland. It is the Gotbi^ 
tiule (“ the most remote land "). 

Tibi lervlat ultlnui Thuld. 

VltgU. eamgia, t. 80. 

Ultimus Bomano'rum, Horace 
Walpole (1717-1797). 

• 

Ulvfagre, the tierce Dane, who mas¬ 
sacred the Culdces of lo'na, and having 
bound Aodh in iron, carried him to the 
church, demanding of him where he bod 
concealed the church treasures. At that 
moment a mysterious ngantic figure in 
white appeared, and, taking Ulvi^re by 
the arm, led him to the statue of St. 
Columb, which instantly fell on him and 
killed him. 

ni« tottering Imago wm doahwl 
Down from Its lofty padsatiO $ 

On Ulvlhgte^s holm u erasboit 
Holmot, and rinill, uid llesb, and Imliii 
It cTuihed ai mlllstonos onuh tbo main. 

OmiwImI], itottOMU. 

^ XTlyssea, a corropt form of Odnsseus 
the king gf IthSoa.* Ho 
u one of tee el^ef heroes in Hodiei’a 
Riady end the chi^ hero of tee Odyssey* 
Homer represents him as being craftily 
wise and ^ ed devicoi. ssctlb^ 
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to him the inveatlon of the Wooden 
Horse. 

Ulysses was very unwilling to join the 
expedition to Troy, and pretended to bo 
mad. I^us, when PalamCdcs came to 
summon him to the war, he was sowing 
salt instead of barley. 

Ulysse^a Bote. Only Ulysses could 
draw ^s bow, and he could shoot an 
arrow from it through twelve rings. 

William the Conqueror had a bow 
which no arm but his own could bend. 

Bobin Hood’s bow could be bent by 
no hand but his own. 

*** Statius says that no one but Ka- 
pltneuB \Kap\a.nuoe\ could poise his 
spear: 

Hb eyprou ipear «lth ateil rnHrckid shone. 

Mot to he uolsol but by his liaud elone 

TMMd, V, 

UJysaea's D<xj, Argus, which recognized 
his master after an absence of twenty 

J ears. (See Tiii.nox, king Roderick’s 
og, p. 991.) 

Xnyases and Polypliemos. 
I^ysses and his crew, having reached 
tlie island of Sicily, stnayed into the cave 
of PoIyphCmos, the giant Cyclops. Soon 
as the monster Tctumcd and saw the 
slxangers, he soixed two of them, and, 
living dashed out tlieir brains, made his 
supper off them, “nor entrails left, nor 
yet their marrowy bones; ” Uien stretched 
he his huge carcase on the floor, and wont 
to sleep. Next morning, he caught up 
two others, devoured them for his break¬ 
fast, then stalked forth into the open air, 
driving his flocks before him. At sun¬ 
down he cetumed, seized other two for 
his supper, and after qiiafling three bowls 
of wine, fell asleep. Then it was that 
Ulysses bored out tno giant’s eye with a 
green obvo stake heated in the Are. Tlie 
monster roared w'ith pain, and after 
searching in \iun to seize some of his 
tormentors, removed tlie rock from the 
mouth of the cave to let out his goats 
and sheep. Ulysses and his companions 
escaped at the same time by attaching 
themselves to the bellies of the sheep, 
and made for t^eir ship. Polyphemos 
hurled rocks at the vessel, and nearly 
succeeded in sinking it, but the fugitives 
made good their flight, and the blinded 
'ves left lamenting.—Homer, 
ix. 

An exttaordina^ parallel to this 
tale U told in the thiai voyage of Sind- 
bad sai^r. Sindbad^s vessel was 
driyeja to an island of pyg¬ 

mies,, aha aovanclng; into the interior the 


crew came to a "high palace,” intn 
which they entered. At sundown came 
home the giant, “tall as a palm tree; 
and in the middle of his forehead was 
one eye, red and fiery as a burning coal.” 
Soon as he saw the intruders, he cauj^t 
up the fattest of them and roasted mm 
for his supper, then lay down to sleep, 
and “ snored loader tlian thunder.” At 
daybreak he left tlie palace, but at night 
returned, and made his meal off anomer 
of the crew. This was repeated a third 
night, but while tlie monster slept, 
Sindbad, with axed-hnl spit, scooped out 
his eye. “ ITie pain he suffered made 
him groan hideously,” and he fumbled 
about the place to cat^ some of his tor¬ 
mentors “ on whom to glut his rage; ” 
but not succeeding in tlus, he left the 
palace, “bellowing with pain,” Sind¬ 
bad and the rest lost no time in making 
for the sea; but scarcely had they pushra 
off their rafts when the giant approached 
with many others, and hurled huge stones 
at tile fugitives. Some of them even 
ventured into the sea up to their waists, 
and every raft was sunV except the one 
on which Sindbad and two of his com¬ 
panions made their esca«e. — Arabian 
Afighta (“ Smdbad the Sailor,” third 
voyage). 

Another similar tale occurs in the 
Basque legends, in which the giant’s 
name is Tartaro, and his eye was bored 
out with spits made red hot. As in the 
previous instances, some seamen had 
inadvertently wandered into the gianPa 
dwelling, and Tartaro had banquet on 
three of them, when his^e was second 
out by the leader. This man, uke 
Ulysses, made his escape by means of 
a ram, but, instead of clinging to the 
ram’s belly, he &stened rouim his neck 
the ram’s bell, and threw over his back it 
sheep-skin. When Tartaro lidd his hand 
on the skin, the man left it behind dad 
made good his escape. 

That all these tales are borrowed ftom 
one source none can doubt, the ’ 

Homer had been translated into Sjyriae hjr 
Theophilus Edcssenes, a Ghristim. Ide- 
ronite monk of mount Libkdiu^ df^dng 
the caliphate of Hdnm-ur-BiC^d^ fA.xa 
7d6-fl09).-'See Jfotea and Qitsrieat Anri) 
19, 1879. 

triysses of Braaideiibtirgf (2M» 
Albert 111. elector of Brandenburg, al^ 
called “T^ German AdbdUds” ^li- 
1486). 

ui^haehof £bo; 

sir Evan C^eron, lord of 
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UNDINE, 


___ . andBoxBftmed“TheBlack” 

feiSiltU,. 

*** It was the son of sir Evan who 
was caHed “ The Gentle liocbiel.” 



Uiioas, son of Oiin^hcoo^ fna>- 
named “ Deer-foot.”—F. ^oper, Last sf 
i/ie Mohkana; Tim Pathfinder ; and 
Pionaer, 


Uiulira {(l^se9eu<m\ in Garth's Die- 
pensary, is meant for Dr. Gould (169!)). 

XTmbriel' (2 the tutelar angel 
of Thomas the apostle^ once a Sndducee, 
and always hard of conviction.—^Klop- 
etock, The Messiah^ iii. (1748). 


TPnMel [Vin,hreeV\f a sprite whom 
Spleen sapplies with a bagful of “ sighs, 
s(^, and cross words,” and a vialful of 
soft sorrows, molUng grief, and flowing 
tears.” "Wiien the baron cuts off Belinda’s 
lock of hair, Umbriel breaks the vial 
over her, and Belinda instantly begins 
sighing and sobhing, eluding, weeping, 
and pouting.-—Pope, Pape of the Look 
(1712). 

notbilel, itduAy. itudADcholr sprite 
Ai ever auUled Uie bUr feee of IiRht, 

Povtt to the central earth, bta proper scene. 
Sepaued. to aeorch the gloomy rave of Spleen, 

Canto Iv. 13, etc. 


U'na, truth; so called because truth 
IS one. She goes, leading a lamb and 
riding on a iitiite ass, to the court of 
Glor&ia, to crave that one of her knights 
migldi undertake to slay the dragon 
wHoh kept her father and mother 
prisonem. The adventure is accorded to 
the Bed Gross Knight, and the two start 
forth togother. A storm compels them 
sesk welter in a forest, and when the 
storm abates they get into Wandering 
Wood, where they are induced by Archi- 
moM to sleep in his cell. A vision is 
seu to Idle knight, which causes him to 
qui^ the cell, and Una, not a little sur¬ 
prised at tiiis discourtesy, goes in search 
of him. In her wanderings she is 
earessed by a lion, who becomes her 
attempt. After many adventares, she 
flnds St. George “ the Bed Cross Kni^t; ” 
he had dam the dragon, though not 
without many a fell wonnd; so Una 
takes him to we house of Holiness, where 
w is'^earefally nursed; and then leads 
bim to Eden, where they are united in 
"ja^age.—Spenser, Fekry Queen, i. 

UhfL.one of Flora MTvor’s attend- 
W. Stott, Waxxfrky {time, 

wOagje IL). 

Adatnad tbe Host. 

. tor^bMR 
Mi OnWRMSitp 
idu MomMlIiM awii 



Unborn Doctor {Thc\ of Moor- 
flelds. Not being bom a doctor, ho 
called himself “ The Un-bora Doctor.” 

Uncle Sam, the United States 
Government; so called from Samuel 
Wihon, one of the inspectors of pro¬ 
visions in the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence. Samuel Wilson was called by 
his workmen and others “Uncle Sam,’* 
and the goods which bore the contractor’s 
initials, £‘A. U‘3. (meaning “Elbert 
Anderson, United States”), were read 
“ Elbert Anderson,” and *' Uncle Sam.’* 
The joke was too good to die, and Uncle 
Sam became synonymous with U.S. 
(United States). 

Uncle Toby^ a captain who had been 
wounded at tlie siege of Namur, and had 
been dismissed the service on ba!£-pay. 
Blost kind and benevolent, modest and 
simple-minded, but brave and lirm in his 
own opinions. His gallantry towards 
Widow Wadnian is exquisite for its 
■modesty and chivalry. Uncle Toby re¬ 
tains his military tastes and camp habits 
to the last.—Storae, The Life nnd Ojnmone 
of Tristram S/iandi/. Gcntkmm (1759). 

fiat whAt shall T ray to thee, thuu quintemenee of the — 
milk of bomiui klndiien, . . . thou iiuuler of the beet ot * 
corporals, . . . thou high nnd only hnal (hristtnii gootla* 
Ruui, . . . dhlite uncle luhyi ... He «lio (rented 
thee was the wisest iiinii unu) the Aus of ShnkeweaK 
hlouek—lelgh Kunt. 

Uncle Tom, a negro slave of un- 
aHected piety, and most faithful in the 
discharge of all his duties. His master, a 
hunmne man, becomes embarrassed in his 
affairs, and sella him to a slave-dealer. 
After passing through various hands, and 
suffering intolerable cruelties, be dies.— 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Uiido Tom's Cabin 
(1862). 

The original of this character was 
the negro slave subsequently ordained 
. and colled “ the Rev, J. Henson.” Ho 
was in London 1876, 1877, took part in 
several religions services, and was even 
presented to her majesty qneen Victoria. 

Undine [Oon-dren], a water-sylph, 
who was in tody childhood ebangto for 
the young child of a fisheruum livine on 
a peninsula near an enchanted fotest, 
Otto day, sir Huldhnnd took shdter in 
the fbdiienniuk*s hut, fietl in love wh^ 
Undine, and 'marrito her. Being thna 
[ nnitedtoamanftiiesylphtecdvedaaqiL. 
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Kot long after the wedding, nr Hnld- 
brand returned homeward, but stopped 
awhile in the city which lav on the other 
aide of the forest, and met there Bertalda, 
a beautiful but haughty lady, whom they 
invited to go with them to their home, 
the Castie Kingstettm. For a time the 
knight was troubled with visions, but 
Unmne had the mouth of a well dosed 
up, and thus prevented the water-sprites 
from getting into the castle. In time, the 
knight neglected his wife and became 
attached to Bertalda, i^ho was in reality 
the changeling. One day, sailing on tlie 
Danube, the knight rebuked Undine in 
his anger, and immediately she was 
snatched atvay by sister sylphs to her 
water home. Not long after, the knight 
proposed to Bertalda, and the wedding 
day arrived. Bertalda requested her maid 
to bring her some water from the well; 
so the cover was removed, Undine rose 
from the upheaving water, went to the 
chamber of sir Huldbrand, kissed him, 
and he died. They buried him, and a 
silver stream bubbled round bis grave; 
it was Undine who thus embraced him, 
true in life and faithful in death.—^De la 
Hotte Fouqu^, Undine (1807). 

This romance is founded on a tale ’ 
by Theophrastus Paracelsus, in his Treatise 
on Elemental Sprites. 

Ungrateftil Bird {The). The pe- 
"'wit or green plover is so called in Scot¬ 
land. 

The men plorer or pewit. . . b eeUed “ the ungrate¬ 
ful Ura,” for that It rome* to Scotland to breed, and then 
return., to England with Ite roung to feed the enemy — 
Captain Burt, Ltttmfrvm Ota Jforth q/Saottand (1720). 

Ungvateftil G-uest (The), a soldier 
in the army of Philip of MaeSdon, who 
had been hospitably entertained by a 
villager. Being asked by the king what 
he could give him in 'reword of his 
services, the fellow requested he might 
have the farm and cottage of his late 
host. Philip, disgusted at such baseness, 
had him branded with the words, Tiia 

UKdUATb.VUX. GU£ST. 

TX'xiicorn. The unlcom and lion 
aie always like cat and dog, and as soon 
as 4 lion sees his raemy he betakes him 
to a tree. The unicorn, in his blind f u^ 
running peil-mell at his foe, darts his 
hom into the tree, and then the lion 
falls upon him and devours him.—-Gesner, 
Uls^atnm Aidmaliem (1551--87}. 

rtettjkm the Vnlrotii. P4de Mid. irrath would con- 
lonMl IMaaiid niaJto thill* own MIf Uwoonquatt of thy 
nmoa gr .stami, ir. s lira). 

(^)i Paul Richter, 


whoM romances axe quite unique uiii 
bdong to no s^ol (1768-1825). 

XTniversal Doctor, Alain de LiU* 

(1114-1208). 

* 4 ,* Sometimes Thomas Aquinas is also 
called Eootor Universalis (1224-1274). 

Urikaown (2%« Great), sir Waltp' 
Scott, who published the Waverl^ novels 
anonymously (1771-1832). 

TTnleanied Parliament (The)^ 
The parliament convened by Heniy lY. 
at Coventiy, in Warwickshire (1404), was 
so called because lawyers were exduded' 
from it. 


XTnlicked Bear, a lout, a cub. It 
used to bo thought that the bear brought 
forth only a snapeless mass of dSh* 
which she licked into shape and life after 
birth. 

Like to a chaos, or an unUeked bear whelp, 

' That cames no Iniprenon like the dam. 

Sbakeqieare, 3 Unirii r/. act UL se. 3 (UWCH. 

XTnlucky Possessions, the gold ot 
Nibelungen and the gold of Tolosa (p. 
891), Graysteel (p. 402), Hannonia’s 
necMaco (p. 425), Sherborne, in Dorset¬ 
shire (p. 908), etc. 

Unready (2%c), Ethclred IL (•, 978 - 
1016). 

*** “Unready” docs not mean “hever 
ready or prepared,” but lacking rede, t.e. 
“ wisdom, judgment, or kingcraft.” 

Unreason (The a55o# of), or Fatubr 
Howleglas, one of the marauexs at 
Konnaquhair.—Sir W. Scott, Tm JIM 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Unwashed (JUie Great), the common 
people. It was Burke who first applied 
wis term to the artizan class. 


Upholsterer (The), a farce by 
Mur^y (1758). Abranam Quidnunc, 
upholsterer, in St. Martiu|8-m-the-Fidd8, 





Wo <11.; 


lat he becomes a bankrupt; but ^ 
risis his son John, who had miuried 
le widorr of a rich plantei^ retains from 
le West Indies, pays m his father’s 
ebts, a^ places him in a poriti<m trhere 
e may indulge his love for politics tidth- 

i.* ViAmnAvInw tiiTnoAlf wrifh nnafviMHl. 


Ura'nia, sister of Astiophd (s6* 
Bdney), is we countess of Pembroke. 

Unute, Otter ifito Attrophel. 

In iriiw* bruw mind, M in * 0iUm coAia 
AU benroillr dftt ■nd rhdiei lockMim 

MttwifchvnApMUlkof lad. _ , 

Bpaattr, Oera OJwe OiMM ZfiMW Aseb*(tSS||i 


VMnki, daughter of the king of 
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^ho fen in love with sir Guy (eldest son 
l>f St. George, ttepetron saintof England), 

_Jdinaon, Tm Sewn Champions^ etc.f 

.iii. 2 (1617). 

XTra/niaiil Venua, <.a. “Celestial 
Venus,** the {latroness of chaste and pure 
love. . 

Venue pandhnoa or ptpularis is the 
Venus 01 the animal passion called 
“Jove.” 

Venus etdira or arnica is the Venus of 
criminal sensuality. 

Tbe ml vu Cupid bent nbove a icndl, 

And o'er bU bead Umnlan Venue huiig 
And failed the bUnding bandafe from fale eyes. 

* Temveon. Tht Prtnceu, L (1830). 

Urban (^IvSnus), the hypothetiral 
editor of 27ie GcntlemarCc Magazine. 

In (ha aununer of 1825 I bad apartmenta In the Rue 
Verte, Brtuwls. My loeatatrt... a VL Crbaln , . 
Informed me that be tree of lineal deieent from as 
En^ibhman of that name, . . . vhuM prwuomen was 
‘*8ylv»^''-~See /Tota and Querle*. 

XTrehin, a hedgehog, a mischievous 
little fellow, a dwarf, an imp. 

Well dram bke iirehliu. 

Shaheepeare, dfeny Wfm Windier, act ir. ac. 4 (1506). 

ITreus, the Egyptian snake, crowned 
with a mitre, and typical of heaven. 

Urfiried (J^ame), an old sibyl at Tor- 

a oilstone Castle; alias Ulrica, daughter of 
tie date thane of Torquilstone.—Sir W. 
Scott, loanhoe (time, Richard 1.). 

Urgan. a human child stolen by the 
king of the fairies, and brought up in 
elf-land. He was sent to lay on loid 
Richard the “ curse of the sleepless eye ” 
for killing his wife’s brother. Then, 
said the dwarf to Alice Brand (the wife 
of lord Richard){ “if any woman will 
sign my brow thnee with a cross, I shall 
resume my proper form.” Alice signed 
him thrice, and Urgan became at once 
“the fairest knight in all Scotland," and 
Alice recognized in him her own brother 
Ethert.—w W. Skiott, Lady of the Lake, 
vr. 12 (1310), 

trKWldak a potmit fairy in the 
AmSw of Qatd and other romances of 
ihe Carlovingian cycle. 

mb Utguidft mued to ha avan of bar own Im* 
s<muii»-.emoiiatt 

one of Charlemagne’s i»la- 
■oins, ^mous for his enormous stren^. 

U'xlel <8 syl.) or Isrofll, the angel 
sdund the resurrection trumpet. 
Kerin, ' 

CSW, one tiie seven great spirits, 
vnoee Ststidn vM in tim son. Tbs word 

' i 


aieans “God’s light” (see 2 JEsdras lr« 
V., X. 28). 

Tha i^annl Uriel, eno of the levon 
Who iB OocTi pnaence, iie.tnit to Uia thraba 
Stand rpody at oommand. 

Milton, Paradut Lou. Ill 648. ate. (1065). 

Lougfellow calls him “ the minister 
of Mars,” and says that he inspires man 
witii fortitude to bear the bruut and 
suffering of life.”— The Golden Ijegend. 
iii. (1861). 

TT'rien, the foster-father of prince 
Madoc. lie followed the prince to his 
settlement in North America, south of 
the Missouri (twelfth century).—Southey, 
Madoc (1805). 

Uiim, in Garth’s Lispensary, is de« 
signed for Dr. Attorbury. 

Urim wns civil and not void ofieiue, 

Had humour and rourtoous confidence, . . . 
Comtant at feaite. and earb decorum knew,' 

A »d won as the deuert appeared, wlthdiew. 

The nUpmtary, L (1608). 

Urim and Thummim was the 
“btoue" which gave light in the ark. 
Our version says that Uod commanded 
Noali to make a windoWf but the transla¬ 
tion should be “to make a light,”—See 
Paracelsus, Unm and Thummim, 

Vrim and Thummim, tho spectacles 
given by an angel to Joseph Smiti^ to 
enable him to read the revelation written 
in “reformed Egyptian” on the plates 
hidden at tho foot of a mountain in 
Ontario. Those spectacles are described 
as “ two transparent stones set in tiie li^ 
on a bow fastened to a breastplate.” 
Smith deciphered the plates, and Oliver 
Cowdery took down the words, “ because 
Smith was no scholar." 

Urra'ca, sister of Sancko II. of 
Castile, and queen of Zamdra.— Toema 
del Gui Campeador (1128). 

Urre (Sir), one of the knights of the 
Round Table. Being wounded, the king 
and his chief knights tried on him the 
effect of “handling the wounds" (i.e, 
touching them to heal them), but failed. 
At last, sir Launcelot was invited to try, 
and as he touched the wounds they 
severally healed.—^ArfAurtan Mornanw, 

Urrie (Sir John), a parliamentaxy 
leader.—Sir W. Scott, Legend of Mont¬ 
rose (time, Charles 1.). 

Urea Ms^or, Calisto, daughter of 
Lyefton, violated by Jupiter, and con¬ 
verted by Juno into a bear; whereupon the 
king of gods andLmen placed her in the 
Zomae as a constellation. The Great 
Bear is also called “ Bellied ’* (see p« 86)» 
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Urta Major. Dr. Johnson iras so called 
by BosweU’s father (1700-1784). 

My btliw^B oj^lan of Di; Jofaaaon may be coaJeotinnl 
from the name DO afterwaida gave him, whidi wa« *' Una 
Malor, ” but it la not true, aa baa been reported that at 
«aa in eoniequence of my eaying that he ww a couteUa* 
non of genhw and tUemhare —Boavell (1781), 

Ursa KCinor, also called O/noHura 
(*‘tne dog’s tail”), from its circular 
0weep. l^e pole-star is a m the tail. 

" Why, Tom your wife’s a perfect star; 

In tmth, no woman a finer " 

Sam Tom, “ Your suntle It Just, 

My wile a on Uina Minor." 

Pen (ISST) 

TTrsel {Zukhas}, Iho imprisooed rival 
of the emperor Alexius Comurnus of 
Greece.—Sir W. Scott, Count liobeit of 
JFaru (time, Rufus). 

TJr'su]a« mother of Elsie, and wife of 
GotUieb [Oot./w6J, a cottage farmer of 
Havana.—Hartmann von der Aue, Poor 
Henry (twelftli century); Longfellow, 
Coidm Legend (1851). 

Df^sula, a gentlewoman attending on 
Hero.—Shakespeare, Much Ado about 
Mothtng (1600). 


Vr'etila^ a silly old anenna, vain of her 
saiaband dancing; though not fair yet 
fat and fully forty. Don Diego leaves 
Leonora nndpr her charge, but Jjeander 
soon finds that a little flattery and a few 
gold pieces will put the dragon to sleep, 
and leave him free of the garden of his 
llespend6s.—I. liickcrstaff, The Padlock 
(1768). 


Ursula (Sistc }), a diispiise assumed at 
St. Bride’s by the lady Margaret do Ilaut- 
litu.—Sir W. Scott, Castle Dangerous 
(time, Henry I.). 


Ur'vila daughter of Dianotus 

king of Cornwall t brother and successor 
of Caradoc king oi Cornwall). She was 
asked in maniagc by Conan [Mcnadoc] 
of Armonca or Little Britain. Going to 
Prance^ with her maidens, the princess 
was driven by adverse winds to Cologne, 
where she and “ her 11,000 virgins ” were 
marUred by the Uuns and Piets (Octo¬ 
ber 21, 237). Visitors to Cologne are 
still shown piles of skulls and bones 
heaped in the wall, faced with glass, 
whidh the veiger asserts to be the relics 
of the isartyred virgins { but, like Iphis, 
they most hare changed their sex since 
deslh^ for most undoubtedly many of the 
bohtt are those of men and boys.—See 
Geofiteyv JEHhM Ht^ton/t r. 15,16. 

A ^ the sFreisingen Codex 

sotdew htaii as *^SS. XI. M. VIR. 

^0^ yitfpa mai^ 


tyis; ” but by makir^ the *‘M” ihte 
a Ron^in figure eonal 1000, we hart 
XIM = 11,0 m ; so file = 800, ' 

Ursula is the Swabian uraul or hSrsd 
(“the moon”), and, if this solution is 
accepted, then the “virgins who bore her 
company” are the stais. Ursul is the 
Scandinavian Ilnlda. ’ 

Those who assert the legend to bo 
based on a fact, hare supplied the follow¬ 
ing names as the most noted of the 
virgins, and, as there are but eleven 
given, it favours the Freisingen Codex: 
—(1) Ursula, (2) Sencia ox Seutia, (8) 
Grogona, (i) Finnosa, (5) Matdia, (6; 
SauTa, (7) Brittola, (8) Satumina, {9) 
Eabacia, Sabatia, or Sambatia, (10) sa- 
tuna or Satumia, and (11) Palladia. 

In 1887 was celebrated with great 
splendour the sixteenth centenary “ ju¬ 
bilee of thepr passion.” 

Bright Unula the third, who undertook to guide 
The (leven thouauid maids to Uttle Dntam sent. 

By seos and hluody mtm devoumd as they went; 

Of which wo find thow four have been for sMnts preEarrett 
And with thuir leader stdl dp live encalandered! 

Sb Agnes, Oor'dula, Oddlia tlorenoe, wMeh l 

W 1th wondrous suinptuons shrines those ogee did etudeh 
AtCnllen. ^ 

Drayton, PolpetMon, xdv. (USS). 

TTse of Pests. Dawd once said he 
could not imagine why a wiso ddty 
should have created such things as spMexs, 
idiots, and mosquitos; but his life shWed 
they were all useful to him at any rate. 
Thus, when he fled from Saul, a spider 
spun its web at the mouth of the cave, 
and Saul, feeling assured that tiie fugi¬ 
tive could not nave entered &e cave 
without breaking the web, passed ou 
without further search. Again, when he 
was taken captive before the ki^ of 
Gath, he feigned idiocy, and theldbag 
dismissed him, for he could not biiiave 
such a driveller could be the 
champion who had slain Goliatiht ^ce 
more, when he entered into the tent of 
Saul, as he was crawling Abner, 
in hiB sleep, tossed his legs ovar him. 
David could not stir, but a uMwqfdto- 
happened to bite the ^ of the aleqier, 
and, Abner sbifring ^ enabled 
to euect his escape .—The Tahiti^' {$ee 
ViEon.’s Gmat, p., 1071.) 

XTsed tTp, an Bagliidi xpsfitm of 
V Homme Burnt of Feux Annuste Xhi- 
vert, in conjunction with Auguste Theo¬ 
dore de Lauzanne. CSbartes SCatwim 
made this dramatic trifle p^lar in 
England.—Boudcanl^ OW 

Ufl^Less PdrUalXQAiif (2!iek ^ 

find parliament hi^ in the 
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dwrlfis I* (Jane 18» 1625). It yras adi- 
joumfld to Oxford in Au^sti and dis¬ 
solved tirdve days oftamards. 

tTAOiaoh, or tTsna. Conor kinj; of 
Ulster put to death by treachery tho 
three sons of Usnach. This led to the 
desolating vror against Ulster, irhich 
termiaaied in the total* destruction of 
Kmank This is one of the three tragic 
stories of the ancient Irish. The other two 
are TAe Death of the Chtldren of Tourartf 
and The Death of the Children of Lir. 

Av«Adiif and brlgbt tsUs tho swift nrord of Sifn 

Onlito who the brare sons of Usnn hetrored 1.. . 

Bj ths nd cloitd that hang oror Conor's dai k dwelling 

When Vlads three cbauiiiloiu lay sleepuig u gore . . . 
Weswosz to avsaga them. 

? Moore, iHih MetodUi, Ir. ("Avenging 
and Bright. . . "1814) 

Uta, queen of Burgundy, mother of 
Kriemhild and Ghnthcr .—The Tftbelun- 
gen Lkd (twelfth century). 

trtha, the “ white-bosomed daugliter 
of Herman.” She dwelt “by Thano's 
stream,” and was beloved by Frothal. 
When Fingal was about to slay Frothal, 
she interposed and saved his life.—Ovaian, 
Carrk-Thura. 

Uthal, son of Larthmor petty king of 
Berrathon (a Scandinavian island). He 
deriironed his father, and, being very* 
handsome, was beloved by Nino-Tho'ma 
(daughter of a neighbouring prince), who 
eloped with him. Uthtd proved ineon- 
Stani, and, confining Nina-Thoma in a 
desert ismd, fixed his afPcctions on 

A nother. In the mean time, Ossian and 
'oscor arrived at Berrathon. A fight 
ensued, in which Uthal was slain in 
f^le combat, and Larthmor restored to 
his throne. !Nina-Thoma was also re- 
leasedi but all her ill treatment could 
not lessen her deep love, and when sho 
heurd of the death of Uthal she languished 
and died.-—Ossian, Berrathon* 

trthLal or CuthAli one of the Orkneys. 
"^Ossian, Oithe^. 

^*The dark chief of Cufhal ” (tho same 
u ** thinrommatii lord of Uthal"). 


ptlier or Uteb, pendiagon or war- 
chief of the Britons. He mi^ed Igema 
widow of Oorlols, and was by her the 
Either of Arthur and Anne. T^ Arthur 
Wu the fhmous hero who instituted the 
raishtai 'ef the Bound Tabl^—GeoBiey, 
Bmorji ofBnmnt viii, 20 (1142). 


a bay cf Dmimark) into 
fingw was driven by stress of 
v«aaf|r< U was near th4 of 


Stamo king of Lochlin 
Ossian, Gatn^Doda, i. 

ITto'piai} a political romance by sir 
Thomas More. 

The word means “nowhere” (Greek, 
ou~topos)* It is an imaginary island, 
where everything is perfect—4he laws, tho 
politics, the morals, the institutions, etc. 
^e author, by contrast, shows the evils 
of existing laws. Carlyle, in his Sartor 
Besartui* has a place called “Weissniebt- 
wo” {Vice-neokt-vOf “1 know not where”]. 
Tho Scotch “ Kennaquhair ” means tho 
same thing (1524). 

Adoam describes to Telemachus tho 
country of B<fti^e (in Spain) as a Uto¬ 
pia.—Fdnelon, Tdl(^>aque^ viii. 

Utojna, the kingdom of Grangousier. 
“Farting from Mc'dnmoth, Pantag'ruel 
sailed with a northerly wind and passed 
Me'dam, Gel'asem, and the Fairy Isles; 
then, keeping Uti to the left and Uden to 
the right, ho ran into the port of Utopia, 
distant about 3^ leagues from fbe city of 
the Amaurota.” 

*„,* Parting from Medemoth (“from 
no place’), he passed Mcdam (“no¬ 
where”), Gelasem (“hidden land”), etc.; 
keeping to the left Vti (“nothing at 
all ’*) and to tlie right Uden (“ nothing ”), 
he entered the port of Utopia (“no 
place ”), distant 8|: leagues from Anwmve 
(“the vanishing point”).—See Mapsfir 
the Blind, pnbushod by Hemo and Cft, 
of Weissniclitwo. 

(These maps were engraved by Cutis 
and Son, and are very rare.) 

XIzziel [Uz'.zeeF\, tho next in com¬ 
mand to Gabriel. The word mbans “God's 
strength.” —Milton, Baradise Lost, iv. 
782 (1666). 


V. 

VadiuSy a nave and b^vy pedant.’^ 
Holibr^Xtfs Jnmmes Sonemtes (1672). 

The model of this chanmter w^ 
Mdnage, on ecclesiastic noted for his wit 
and learning. • 

Vafiri'nOf Tenored’s’squire, practised 
in all disguises, and learned in sd| the 
BMt«m Iwrisnssw HewsAsoUfiuisiSQr 
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to tbe Egyptian camp.->-Tasso, Jerasait^ 
(16f5). * 

Valnlovo, a gay young man about 
town.—Congreve, TKe Old Bachelor 
(1693). 

VaJlantia (CWn£), betrothed to the 
mardiionesa Merida, whom he “ loved to 
distraction till he found that she doted 
on him, and this discovery cloyed his 
pMsion." lie is light, inconaidemte, un> 
principled, and vain. For a tune he 
intrigues with Amantis “the rliild of 
Nature,” but when Amantis marries the 
marquis Almanza, the count says to 
Merida she shall be his wife if she will 
promise not to love him.—Mrs. luchbald, 
Chdd of Nature, (Sec Tiilnop, p. 990.) 

Volclusa. the famous retreat of 
Petrarcli (father of Italian poetry) and 
his mistress Laura, a lady of Avignon. 

At last tbe Muaei row . . . from fair Valclusa'a Iwwcn. 

Akensliio, l‘Uature* a/ Jmagtnatvm, it (1744) 

Valdarno or Val fTAmo, the valley 
of the Amo, in which Florence is situated. 

. . . from tbe top of Feaold [fn TMenny\ 

Or in VaMnrnu. 

MUton, /Vrrddfw Cosf, 1. S93, etc (166S). 

Valdes (2 syl.) and Cornelius, 
friends of Dr. Faustus, who instruct him 
in magic, and induce him to sell his soul 
that he may have a “ spirit” to wait on 
him for twenty-four years.—C. Marlowe, 
Dr, Faustus (1589), 

Valence (Sir Aymer de)^ lieutenant 
of sir John de Walton governor of Doug¬ 
las Castle.—Sir W, Scott, Caatle Dan¬ 
gerous (time, Henry I.). 

Valenfia. The southern part of Scot¬ 
land was so called in oompliment to 
Valcns the Roman emperor. 

Valentl'na, daughter of the conie 
di Sfro Bris governor of tlie Louvre. She 
was betrothed to the conte di Nevers, but 
loved Raoul [di Nangisl, a huguenot, by 
whom she was beloved in return. When 
Raoul was o'&rcd her hand by the prin¬ 
cess Margheri'ta di Valois, the bride of 
Henri le Bernals (Henri Iv,\ he rejected 
put of jealousy: and Valentina, out 
of j^ue, mamed Nevers. In the Bar¬ 
tholomew slaughter which ensued. Nevers 
iWl, ^and Valentina married her first love 
but both wore shot by a party of 
aniMlteteexB under the command of her 
fUhet the coute di San Bris.—Meyerbeer, 

oah of the “two gentle- 
the other “genrieman” 


was ProtheuB. Their two serving<^teL 
were Speed and Launep. Valentine 
ried Silvia daughter of the dv^ 4 A 
Milan, and Protheus married Julia, The 
rival of Valentine was Thurio.—Shake¬ 
speare, The Ihffo Gentlemen of Verom 
(1696), 

Valentme^ a gentleman in attendance 
on the duke of Illyria.—Shakespeare, 
Tvoelfth Night (1602). 

VaPentine (3 syl,)^ a gentleman just 
returned from his travels. In love 
Cellidc (2 syl.), but Cellide is id love 
with Francisco (Valentine's so^.—^Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, Mans. Thomas (a 
comedy, before 1G20), 

Valen'tine (3 syl.), a gallant that will 
not be persuaded to keep bis estate.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Wit unthoui 
Money (1639). 

Valentine, brother of Margaret. Mad¬ 
dened by the seduction of his sister, he 
attacks Faust during a serenade, and is 
stabbed by Mcphistophel^s. Valentine 
dies reproaching his sister Margaret.— 
Goethe, Faust (1798). 

Valentine [Lkoknd], cldfcst son of sir 
Sampson Legend. He has a tmdre for 
Angelica, an heiress whom he eventnaljy 
marries. To prevent the signing away 
of his real property for the advance of 
£4000 in cash to clear his debts, he feigns 
to be mad for a time. Angelica gets the 
bond, and tears it before it is duly signed. 
—Congmve, Love for Xow (1696). 

* 0 * This was Betterton's great part, 

V^entine (Saint), a Romish priest, who 
befriended the martyrs in the persecution 
of Claudius II., and was in consemen^ 
arrested, beaten with clnbs, and finally 
beheaded (February 14, 1^0). Pope 
Julius built a church in his honour, nter 
Pont3 Mol6, which gave its name to the 
gate Forta St. Valentin*, now ci^ed 
“ Porta del Popolo,” and by ^ 

Romans “ Porta Flamima." 

*** The 16th February wsa the festi¬ 
val oiFOntda Juno (Juno the frocti^erL 
and the Roman Catholic clergy suqitl* 
tuted St. Valentine for tbe hea&en 
dess. . 

Valentine and Oraon- twin sew 
of Bellisant and Alexander (emperor, nf 
Constantinople). They were bom ia a 
forest near Orleans. whUe the inetitOr 
was gene to hunt for Orson, wl^ wd 
been carried off by a bear, V8lett^ V|)| 
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encounter. He joined ChriRtiann’s party 
in their journey to the CelcBtial City.— 
Bunyan, Pihjrm*s Frogress, ii. (1684). 

Valiriaai, husband of St. Cecilia. 
Cecilia told him she was beloved by an 
angel, who constantly visited her; nnd 
Yidmajn requested to sec this visitant. 
Cecilia replied that he should do so, if 
^ went to pop© Urban to be baptized, 
ohis he did, .and on rctarnins? litnne the 
angel gave him a oro-wn of lilies, and to 
Cecilia a orowm of ro«.ps, bolh rrom 
the garden of paradise. Valiiian.^ being 
brought before Ihe prefect Abnnehius for 
heresy, was executed. -Chaucer, Cauter- 
hury Tales (“The Second Nun’s Tale,” 
18w). (See ViVi.PKiAX.) 

Valladolid' ('f7<c doctor of), San- 
grado, who applied depletion for ever^' 
disease, and Ibought the best did. cim- 
sisi^ of roast apples and warm water. 

I C0lUl«mtie<l X tiiHoty of divhei.. and .irf;MiiiK like th» 
doctor of Vulbidolld, " Unh nipy .irr tho<io nho tkiiiiio 
to be alWavkontbp «n(rh, for feat of oveiluwliiij Hair 
itoDUirliB I —Lewiir, (rU Utat, vii. 6 0. ffj. 

Valley of Humiliation, the 
place where Christian encountered Apoll- 
yon and jmt him to flight.—Bunyan, 
Filgrim's Progress, i. (1678). 

Valley of Waters {The), the Medi¬ 
terranean Sen. 

nw" of viatori, wj(l&.t nrxt to that 

Wbirh tliD mth rn/vluid, ditpvs it'.rniirse 

]}ota(k.a disronlaiil shoics f kurojtt, and Afrit ol 
' Oaiitfi, Paradtie, tx. {101}. 

Valley of the Shadow of Doatb, 
a “ wildtraobs, a land of dcpcrts and of 
pits, a land of drought, and of the 
shadow of death” (Jcr. ii. G). “The 
light there is darkness, nnd the way full 
of traps ... to catch the unwary.” 
Chtblian liad to pass through it after his 
encounter with Apollyon.—Bunyan, FU- 
grun’i, Progrcb'^, i. (1678). 

T]wh^ 1 k ihningh tlip valley of the shadow of 
deatb. I will ft .i no t \ il Inr 1 lum art w ilh me; Thy rod 
and Tliy eloirtiny cim'ort int - Pwlt.t ucm 4. 

Volundep, the Vulcan of Scandi- 
^ MviuD mytliology, noted for a golden 
arm-ring, on vrhich u as wrought all the 
heathen deities with their al tributes. It 
wad once stolen by Soto, but being re¬ 
covered by Thorslen, became an heir¬ 
loom, and of course dcsporidcd to Frithjof 
L>'ag one of his tlm'e inheritances, the other 
two being tlie sword Angurva'del and 
the ^If-acting ship ift/k/tf.—Tcgndr, 
aiga,m. {ms). 

and takotn mot-dry of oar Iota 
M t onn-iiM bore. Tolonder’* boautooui work, 
Wsh hmw B y yondan Jpam oa tho gdU, 

. ‘s rlH 


Valver'de (8 Spaniard, in lore 

with Elvi'ra. He is the secretary of 
Pizarro, and preserves at the end the life 
of Elvira.—Sheridan, Fizarro (altered 
from Kotzebue, I7fl9). 

Va'men, a dwarf, who asked Baly, 
the giant monarch of India, to permit 
liim to measure out three paces to build 
a hut upon. The kind monarch smiled 
at the request, and bade the dwarf mea¬ 
sure out what he required. Hie first pace 
compassed the whole earth, the second 
the whole heavens, nnd the third all 
pnndalon orhell. Italy now saw that the 
dwarf was no other than Vishnft, and ho 
adored the present deity .—Ifvidu 
logi/. 

There is a Basque tale the exact 
counterpart of this. 

Vamp, booliseller and pnblisljer. 
11 is opinion of books was that the get-up 
and binding were of more v<a1uc than the 
matter. “Books are like women; to 
strike, they must be well dressed. Fine 
feathers make tine birds. A good paper, 
an elegant ts'pc, a handsome motto, and 
a catcliing title, have driven many a dull 
treatise throiigli throe editions.”—Foote, 
The Author (17.")7). ‘ 

Van {The of the), the fairy 

.spirit of the Van Pools, in CarmartHen. 
She nianied a young Welsh fanner, but 
told liim that if he struck her thrice, ^e 
would quit him for ever. They went to 
.1 christening, and she burst into tcoia, 
whereupon her husband slrtic^^hcr as a 
mar-joy; but she said^ “1 weep to see 
a child brought into this vale of tears.** 
Thoj' next went to the child’s funeral, 
and she laughed, whereupon her husbmid 
struck her again; but she said, “ I truly 
laugh to think what a joy it is to change 
this vale of tears for that better lana, 
where there is no more sorrow, hut plea¬ 
sures for evermore.” Their next visit 
was to a wedding, where the bride was 
young and the man old, and she said 
aloud, “It is the devil’s compact. Tlie 
bride hns sold herself for gold.** That 
farmer again struck her, and bade her 
hold her peace; but she vauishtd 
and never again returned.—TTcIsA mya 
thdogg. 

Yaxi Ihtompr. The van preeediii^ 
this proper name is a blunder, 

“VBU'*bef(n«TR>nip .. . ]i scron ««*i**^, . , . |M 
ludhxotn M ran CromUril ur Van Moak.w.a:otal mmI 
UuwfM. Movembor It, W7, 

Vanbeest Brovm {Oc^iedn), dfiSw 
Dawson, oAds Dudley, uAtis Han^ 
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tnun, son of Hr. Godfrey Bertram laird 
of El^gowan, 

Vavib^st Broum, lieutenant of Dirk 
Hatteraiek.—Sir W. Scott, Gui/ Manner- 
%ng (timO) George II.). 

Vanberg (Major), in Charles XIL, 
by J. 11. Plandid (1826). 

Vanda, wife of Baldric. She is tlio 
spirit wifli tho red hand, who appears in 
the haunted chamber to <he lady Eveline 
Berenger “ the betrothed.”—Sir "W. 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, Henry 11.). 

Van'dxinke (2 syl.), burgomaster of 
Bruges, a drunken merchant, friendly to 
Gerrard king of tho beggars, and falsely 
considered to bo the lather of Bertha, 
llis wife’s name is Margaret. (IJortha is 
in reality the daughter of tho duke of 
Brabant.)—Beaumont and Flctchor, The 
Brifgars’ Bush (1622). 


Vandyck (The English), William 
Dobson, painter (lGlO-1647). 

Vandyck in Idttle, Samuel 
Cooper. In bis epitaph in old Sl.P.in- 
oras Church, be is called “ the ApelU s of 
his age” (11)09-1672). 

Vandyck* of France, Hyacinth 
XUgaud y Bos (1C69-1713). 

Vandyck of Sculpture, Antoine 
Coysevox (1640-1720), 


Voneasa, Misa Esther Vnnhomrigh, 
a young lady who proposed inairiagc to 
dean Swift, Tho dean declined the pro¬ 
posal in • poetical trifle called Cadenus 
and Vanessa. 

Esaa, i. 0 , Esther, and Van, the pet foim 
of Vonhomrigh; hence Van-eaea. 

Vanity, the usher of queen Lucififra. 
—Spenser, Fairy Queen, i. 4 (1590). 

Vanity, a town through which Chris- 
tiaa and Faithful had to pass on their 
WAy to the Celestial City. 

AlnuntSvttboQvuidrMn sroiMi tbere «ers pilgriau 
*<eklng to tlw City, . . . and Lafil/fbub, 

ApoUjKio, anS IiMui. . , perretrad, br the path that 
tte tsigrbni made, that tl^ waj) to the city lay tiiroiiKh 

nil anrn at VaaLt{^.~BODyan, 1. (Ifi/S). 


Vani;^ Fair, a fair established by 
BeSlSebu'^ ApoUyon, and Legion, for the 
sale of ^rUily '*vanitieB,” creature 
<K>mfQtta, honours, decorations, and carnal 
dei^hts. It was hdd in Vanity town, 
aod^todjdl tile year round. (Christian 
FaitfaEfia. had to pass through the fair, 
whidL^flaeir denounced, and were con- 
arrested, bo^n, and put into 
A KeXt dAy> being taken before 
jsiMMie Hale-gbo^ FsithM was con- 


. '' ——-s-- 

demned to be burnt alive.—Bunyan, FH* 
grim’s Progress, i. (1078). 

A looking-^ass is called Vanity 

Fair. 

Vanity Fair is the name of a periodical 
noted for its caricatures bigned “Ape,” 
the nom deplume of signor Pellegrini. 

Vanity Fau^, a novel by W. M. Thacke¬ 
ray (1848). Becky (Rebecca) Sharp, the 
daughter of apoorpaintcr, dashing, selflsh, 
unprincipled, and very clever, contrives 
to marry Rawdon Crawley, afterwards 
Jus exrehency colonel (Jrawley, C.B., 
governor of Coventry Island. Rawdon 
expected to have a large fortune Icftiiim 
])y his aunt, Miss Crawley, but was dis- 
inhentod «)n account of his marriage witJx 
Becky, then a poor governess. IJcck^y con¬ 
trives to live in splendour on “ nothing a 
■year,” gets intronneed at court, and is 
patroni/cd by lord Stejno earl ox Gaunt; 
but Utis intimacy giving birth to a great 
scand.il, Becky breaks up her estaluish- 
nienl, and is reduced to the lowest 
Bohemian life. Afterwards she becomes 
the “female companion” of .Joseph 
hedloy, a w’ealthy “oolJector,” of Bog¬ 
gle} Wollib. in India. Having in¬ 
jured Jus hie and lost his money, he 
dies suddenl} under vdty suspicious cir- 
euinstames, and Btekv lives for a time 
in hplendour on the Continent. Subse¬ 
quently she ictires to Bath, where she 
H''snnics Uie rhaincter of a pious, chariW 
able lady Bountiful, given to all good 
woiks. The otlier ;mrt of tJie story is 
connected with Amelia Sedley, daughter 
of a wt.ilthy London itoek-broker, who 
faiK, and is reduced to indigence. Cap¬ 
tain George Oshoine, thc<»on oflh. London 
inerolunt, marries Amelin, and old Os¬ 
borne disinherits him. The young people 
live for a time together, when George is 
killed in the battle of Avatcrloo. Amdia 
is reduced to great poverty, but is be- 
fnended by captain Dobbin, who loves 
her to idolatry, and after many yean of 
patience and great devotion, she consents 
to marry him. Becky Sharp rises from 
nothing to splendour, and then &Us; 
Amelia falls from w^th to indigence, 
and then rises. 

Vaaoo, son of Merlin, one of the 
knights of the Round Table. 

Yoamr Vanoc of the bewdlea bee 
iFame moke the roufb of Merbs'e facet. ^ 
O’eipoaiwed, at Cmeth’a footitool DM ^ 

Hh M^a Mood her aeudali fed. 

Sir W. Scott, arMat qr YHerniaiM, a. SB (UUn. 

Vamtom. (Mr.), Sir John Sinclak 
idU usthat Vantomdnu^ in twenty* 
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YATl^EK, 


three years, SG,688 bottles {i.e. 50 pipes) 
of wine .—Code of Health and Lornicrnty 
(1807). 

•i^* Between four and five bottles a day. 

Vanwelt (/<«»)» the supposed suitor 
of Rose Elammock.—.Sir W. Scott, The 
Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Vapians (TVw), a people from Utopia, 
who passed the eipunoctial of Quciibus, 
“a torrid zone lying somewhere beyond 
three o’clock in the morning.” 

In sooth, thon wont in rsry Krmlous fooling 1o9t night, 
when Oion spokoet ... of tlie Vapnns pnwing thu 
diuinoctlal of Qiicubua —Shakesiietue, Tvtlfth XigKt, 
•ft li. i (ISO'J). 


Vapid, the chief character in The 
Dramatist^ by F. Reynolds, and said to 
bo meant For tlie author liim<»eir. lie 
goes to Bath “to pick up characters.” 

Varbel, “the lowly but f.aitbfiil 
’s<][uiro" of Florcski a Polish count. He 
is a (luaint fellow, always hungry.—.f. 1’. 
Kemble, Lodoisha (1791). 


Varden {Oabrul), locksmitli, Olerk- 
cnwcH; a round, red-faced, sturdy 
VComaii, witli a double chin, and a voice 
husky with good living, good sleeping, 
good humour, and good heoltli. He was 
past the prime of life, but his heart and 
spirits were in full vigour. During the 
(lordon riots, Habrlel refused to pick the 
lock of Newgate prison, though at the im¬ 
minent risk of his life. 


Mrs, Varden [3/ar<Aa], the lock¬ 
smith's wife and mother of Dolly, a 
woman of “uncertain temper” and a self- 
mart^. When too ill-disposed to rise, 
especially from th.at domestic sickness 
ill tenipee, Mrs. Varden would order up 
“the little black teapot of strong mixed 
tea, a couple of rounds of hot buttered 
toast, a dish of beef and ham cut thin 
without skin, and the Protestant Manual 
in two octavo volumes. Whenever Mrs. 
Varden was most devout, she was always 
the most ill-tempered." When others 
were merry, Mrs. Varden was dull; and 
when others were aod, Mrs. Varden was 
cheerful. She was, however, plump and 
buxom, her handmaiden and “ com¬ 
forter ” being Miss Miggs. Mrs. Varden 
was cured of her folly by the Gordon riots, 
dismissed Miggs, and lived more happily 
Ngi cheerfully ever after. 

Varden^ the locksmith’s daugh- 
laughing girl, with a roguish 
Se^lMP^ ujAythe loveliest p^r’of 

impersonation of 

aud conducted with 


him the Maypole inn, as never country 
inn was conducted before. They greatly 
prospered, and had a large and happy 
lamily, Dolly dressed in the Wat^u 
style; and modem Watteau costume and 
hats were, in 1876-6, called “ Dolly Var- 
dens.”—C. Dickens, Barnaby Budge 
(1841). 

Vari'na, Miss Jane Waryng, to whom 
dean Swift had a jicnehant when be was 
a young man. Varlna is a Latinized 
form of “Waryng.” 

Varney (BicharJ, afterwards sir 
Richard) y master of 11 e horse to the earl 
of Leicester.—Sir W. Scott, Kenihoorth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Varro (The British). Thomas Tusser, 
of Essex, is BO called by Warton (1515 - 
1680). 

Vasa (Gw^fiirMs), a drama, by IT. 
Brooke (1730). Giistavu.“!, having effected 
his escape from Denmark, worked for a 
time as a common labourer in thoermper- 
minos of Dalecarlia][DaA'./e.AnW',j/aj; but 
the tyr-anny of Ghnstian IJ. of Denmark 
having driven the Dalccarlians into re.- 
volt, Gustavua was chosen riicir leader, 
'fhe revoltcrs made llieuwclvcs masters 
of Stockholm; (Tiriblian abdicated;and 
Sweden became an independent kingj^om 
(sixteenth century). 

Vasliti. When the heart of the king 
[Ahasuerus] was merry with wine, he 
commanded his chamberlains to bring 
Vashti, the qneon, into the banquet hall, to 
show tlie guests her beauty; but she 
refused to obey the insulting order, and 
the king, being wroth, divorced her.-^ 
Esther i. 10, 19. 

O Vuhtl, uohle Vaahtt I Summoned ont, 

Slie ki^t her state, and left the drunken king 
To licawl at Sbiiahan underneath tha imlms. 

Tennrwn, The Prinoesa, 111. (1S30). 

Vatel, the cook who killed himself, 
because the lobster for his turbot sauce 
did not arrive in time to be served up at 
the banquet at Chantilly, given by the 
prince dc Condd to the king. 

VatlL'ek, the ninth caliph of the racd 
of tbo Abassides, son of Motasseujt, and 
grandson of Haroun-al-Raschid. ^eu 
ang^, “one of his eyes became so 
terrible that whoever looked at it either 
swooned or died.” Vathek was iudiu^ 
by a malignant genius to commit all 
sorts of crimes. He abjured his firith, 
and bound himself to Eblis, under the 
bone of obtaining the throne of the pre- 
Adamite sultans. This throne eveutually 
turned out to he a vast ohunfan ha Hie 
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of Eblis, where Yathek found him- 
sdf a {ttisoaer without hope. His wife 
was Hohron'ihar, daughter of the emir 
Fakreddib, and his mother’s name was 
Catharia.—^W. Bcokford, Yathek (1784). 

Vathek’s Draught, a red-and- 
yellow mixture given him by an emibsary 
of Eblis, which instantaneously restored 
the exhausted body, and filled it iNiih 
unspeakable delight. — W. Bcokford, 
Vathek (1784). 

VatO| the wind-spirit. 

Sven Zoroaster imosliled there vas nil c\Il s|itrit, riilird 
Vato. tlmt eoiild oxrllo ■violent stcums of wind.—T I'ow 
[i e. Dr. Prisot SentUmaii'i Sfagazlne, Jamury, 1703. 

Vaudeville {Father of the), Oliver 
Bas.se1in (fifteenth century). 

Vaughan, the bogie of Bromyard, 
rxorcibed by nine priebis. Hine candles 
were lighted in the ceremony, and all but 
one burnt out. The priests consigned 
LSicholiis Vaughan to the Ited Sea; and, 
casting the remaining candle into the 
river Ftome, threw a huge stone over 
it, and forbade the bogie to lc.ivc iltc 
Bed Sea till that candle rc-appc.aTod to 
human sight. Thu btone is still called 
“Vaughan’s iitone.” 

Vaugirard {The deputies of). The 
usher announced to Charles VI 11. <if 
France, “ The. deputies of Vaugirard.” 
“ How many ?” asked the king. “Only 
one, may it please your highness." 

Canning says that three tailors of 
Tooley Street^ Southwark, addressed a 
petition of ^cvances to the House, be- 
ginning, “ We, the people of England.” 

Vauxhall. The premises in the 
manor of Vauxhall were the property of 
Jane Vaux in 1615, and the house was 
then called “ Stockdens.” From her it 
passed through various bands, till it be¬ 
came the property of Mr. Tycrs in 1752. 
^‘The Spring Gardens at Vauxhall ” are 
mentions in the S^pectator as a place of 

§ roat resort in 1711; but it is generally 
iQU|^t that what we call “Vauxhall 
Gardens ” were opened for public amusc- 
Vtent in 1780. 

Tto tradition tluU Vanzhnll traa the pnvpcTiy of Ouy 
(henop Uhs name of ‘'Faaxe'<liaU ") u tnooeoiu. 
—Iiord W. P. Iiennox. OUeMibt. eta, I. Ul. 

Vauxhall Slice (A)^ a slice of meat, 
ham, as thin as it is possible to 

diy hnn, out K> thin that 
ITOiSBfbisL—W. F. 

. U,. I, JEttf Vhrktm Dei mnnei 

*1 iOtnmn (<« dm Woid of God endweth 



forever"). This was the insciiption of 
the Lutheran bishops in the diet of 
Spires. Plulip of Hessen said the initials 
stood for Verbum diaboli imnet tn cpiscqpis 
(“the word of the devil abideth in tlio 
\lMthcran] bishops"). 

Veal {Mrs.), an imaginary person, 
whom Drfoe feigned to have appeared, 
the day after her death, to Hrs. Bargrave 
of Canterbury, on September 8, 1705. 

DitnoN conduct in regard to the weU-known liuposture, 
Mrs. Vcol'a gltost. would Juatify lu in lielievInB him to be, 
ilka Gil UliH, *' taut Ml pen iripon.”—A’/wyo. Brit., Art 
" Uomance." 

Veal’s Apparition {Mrs.). It is 
said that SJrb. Veal, the day after her 
deaUi, appeared to Mr.s. Bargrave, at 
Canterbury, September 8, 1705. Ihis 
cock-and-biiU story was affixed by Daniel 
Defoe to Dn’lincunri’s book of Cdnsola- 
turns aijainst t/u Fean of Death, end such 
is the matter-ol'-fiict style of the narra¬ 
tive that most readers thought the fiction 
>vas a fact. 

Vee'chio {Peter), a teacher of music 
atul Latin; repuls'd to be a wizard,— 
BcMumoiit and Fletcher, The Chances 
(1620). 

Veck {'Pobij), nickiiaiiK-d “Trotty;" a 
ticket-porter, who ran on errands. One 
New lusai’s Eve he iitc tripe for dinner, 
and had a nightmare, in which he fancied 
he had mounted u]> to the steeple of 
neighbouring cliurcli, and that goblin 
ibitued out of the boll.^, giving reality to 
his hopes and fears. He wag roused 
from his sleep bj- the sound of the bells 
ringing in tlie new vear. (See Mbo.)— 
C. Dickens, T/te Chimes (1844)» 

Vecta, I&lc of Wight. Pliny {IJaturcd 
Ifistory, iv. 30) calls it Vectia. The 
Britons called it Guith. 

Tl»o grc«>n bantu of Vwsta. 

Akeaiade, JVpmn to (A« /faiads (1787). 

Vegliantino \yal.ym.tcF,no\ Or¬ 
lando’s horse.—Ariosto, Orlando Furioso 
(1616). Also called Veillantif. 

Vehmgericht orTMKHoLY Vehmb, 
a secret tribunal of Westphalia, the prin¬ 
cipal scat of which was in Dortmund. The 
members were called “ Free Judges." It 
took cognizance of all crimes in the law¬ 
less period of the Middle Ages, and those 
condemned by tlie tribunu were made 
away with by some secret means,, but 
no one knew by what hand. Being des¬ 
patched, the dead body was bung on a 
tree to advertise the f&ct and deter otiicis. t 
The tribunal existed at the time of 
Charlemagne, but was at its zenith ol 
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«WB wnr, thair ptctima ^fera nev, 11117 tbeuiwlves irara 
MW. tW **** M i^twly tuarriail a* waa lawfiiU; corn* 
l^bh wliit thalr having a hran^naw baby- 

la tha Vanwring eatabliabment. from tha hall rhalrs 
wMh the MW ookiof arms, to th« grand planoforU with 
ttta nav ai^on, and opatabs lU^n to the new nraesoapp, 
oU tbbio Were iivaatateof huh varniahand poUab.-^ 
IHokUHt O^r Mutual JVten<OL (IB^. 

Veaeerizig of Society 
flatly, rich merchants, who delight to 
overpower their guests with the splendour 
of their fomitnre, the provibious of their 
tables, and the jewels of their wives and 
daughters. 

Venerable Bede (The). Two 

accounts arc nveu respecting the word 
venerable attawied to the name of this 
‘‘wise Saxon." One is this: On one 
occasion he preached to a heap of btoues, 
thinking himbelf in n church; and tlu^ 
stones were so afCeCtcd by his eloquence 
that they exclaimed, “Amen, venerable 
Bede i ” This, of courbe, is based on tiiu 
verse Lake xix. 40. | 

The other is that his scholars, wishing 
to honour his name, wrote for cpitapli: 

Hmc Miut in fiKsa, 

BrUd; probbyteil obsa; 

but an angel changed the second line into 
“ Beds venerabilis ossa ” (672-730). 

* 1 ^ The cUhir in which he sat is still 
preserved at Jarrow. Some years ago a • 
sailor used to bhow it, and always called 
It toe chair of the “ groat admiral Bede.” 

Venerable Doctor (37w), William 
de Champeaux (*-l 121). 

Venerable Initiator (The), Wil¬ 
liam of Occam (1276-1347). 

A Venery. Sir Tristram was Bio iu- 
fmtoT of the laws and terms of venery. 
itwee a book of venery was called A 
Look of J\Hstram, 

or (It Titoun Game aU tlie good tennt of vritory and 
of bootlDg : and ttio «itM and mensarM of blowing of an 
luta. Anaitf btmwe had first all the temu of ban king; 
and wUsb were baastt of ebaae and beaaU of vanery, and 
VaMt «m mmlD; and all tba bUutg that belong to all 
manlier of patm. Fint to the nneoapUng, to the eevk- 
Ina to tba tadiaie, to tba fligdit, to the death, and to the 
Afin: and many other blotto and terms diiJl all manner 
«C Umbemen have cause to tbe world's end to praise sir 
UMraai, and to sray fur bis snol.—Oto T. Malory. ilMtory 
W frUua Arthur, £ 188 adTO). 

Venice Glaes. The drinluDg-glasscB 
of toe Hiddle Ages made of Venice glass 
were said to possess toe peculiar property 
of breaking into bhivers if poison were 
tmt into them. 

lb said Ibst omr Venetian dystal bM 
Bueb pare antipathy to poison, as 
fib bmat. if anAt of venmn tooebes It 

Bynin, Tha 7«so Fhsoari, ▼. 1 (188IQ. 

■VMee P^served, a tragedy by 
T* Otway 41682). A eoospiracy was 
fomked Reanault a Fvenchmanf Elliot 


an Englishman, Bedtunar, Pierre, and 
others, to mnrder the Venei^n BOiate. 
Joffier was induced by his friend '^exze 
to join toe conspirators, and eaye his 
wife as hostage of his good futo, Ab 
H enanlt most grossly insulted the lady, 
Jaffior took her away, when she per¬ 
suaded her husband to reveal the plot 
to her father Piiuli, under toe promise of 
a general amnesty. The senate violated 
the promise made by Priuli, and com¬ 
manded all toe conspirators except 
JalBer to be broken on too wheel. JadSer, 
to save his friend I*icrre from toe torture, 
stabbed him, and then himself. Bolvi- 
dera went mad and died. 

Venice of the Bast, Bangkok, 
capital of Burinoh. 

Venice of the North, Stockholm 
(Sweden). Sometimes Amsterdam is so 
called, from its numerous water-courses 
and the opulence of its citizens. It has 
290 bridges. 

Tlicy wiiit to the Uty of AraetenLim, the Venice of tbo 
Murth —7'A« Ifragotuuia, i. 

Venice of the West, Glasgow. 

Anotbi r elemi nt in tho bl icon of the Venice Of tbe 
Wost Is I iliilt laid otrusi the i>tan of tbe tree,—Burtoi. 

(Bee Fish and tuk Kino, p. 336.) 

Ventid'ius, an ABienian imprisoned 
for debt. 1'imon jiaid his debt, and set 
him free. Not long after, the father of 
Ventidius died, leaving a large fortmA, 
and the young man olTered to refund the 
loan, but I'lmon declined to take it, 
baying that the money was a free gift. 
Wlicn Timon gut into difficulties, he ap- 

S licd to Ventidius for aid; bui^Ventidius, 
kc the rest, was “found base metal,” 
and “denied biui.”—Shakespeare, Tmon 
of Athens (1609). 

Vcntid'ius, Bic general of Marc An¬ 
tony. 

The master scene between Ven¬ 
tidius and Antony in this tragedy Is copied 
from The Maid's Tragedy by (Beaumont 
and Fletcher), Ventidius beingtoe “Mehin- 
tios ” of Beaumont and Fletcher's drama. 
—^Dryden, AU for Love or the World Wdl 
Lost (1678). 

VexLtriloqiiist. The best that ever 
lived was Bryant, the engastrimisto of* 
Franfois I. of France. 

Venus (Paintings of), VenusoAna- 
nToai'£ 2 r& or Venus rising from toe se« 
and wringing ncr golden tresses, by 
Apell&ii. Apelles also put his name to 
a “Bleeping Veans.” l^aditioa toyi 
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that Campoepd (afterwards his wife) was 
the model ox his Venus. 

Tiib Khouiaw Venus, referred to by 
Campbell, in his Fleasurcs of 
U., is the Venus spoken of by Pliny, 
ZXET. 10, from which Shakespeare has 
drawn his picture of Cleopatra in her 
barge {Antony and Cleopatra^ act ii. sc. 
2). The Rhodian was Protog'enSs. 

Whea flirt the Rhodliui’s mimic art arrayed 

The queen of Beauty in her Cypnan >ih<wlei 

The oappr master rainrted in lus piece 

Bach look tliatcharmra him In tiie fair of Gioere . . , 

Lore on Ihe picture smiled Exprra lion poun d 

Hot mingling spirit there, and Greece adornl 

' — . Pleatum of Uojm ,«. ( 17 !®) 

Fentts {Statws of). 'J'hh Cntdian 
Venus, a nnde statiio, bought by the 
Cnidiaus. By Praxitt^lOs. 

The Coan Vent's, a draped statue, 
bought by the Goans. By Piaxiteles. 

The Venus uk’ Mehici, a statue dug 
up in^several pieces at Hadrian’s villa, 
near Tiv'oli (^scvenlcouth century), and 
placed for a time in ihe Medici palace at 
Rome, whence its name. It was the work 
of Cleora'encs the Athenian. AH one arm 
and part of the other were rohtored by 
Bandinclli. In 1680 this statue was 
removed to the UtHzi gallery at Florence. 
It was removed to Paris by Napoleon, 
but was afterwards restored. 

The Venus op Abides, with a mirror 
in the right hand and an apple in the 
leH. This statue is ancient, but the 
^irror and apple arc by Girardm. 

The Venus op Milo. The “Venus 
Victorious” is called the “Venus of 
Milo,” because it was brought, from the 
island of Milo, in the Aigean Sea, bv 
admiral Dumont d'Urvillo in 1820. It 
Is one of •the chefs (Toeuvre of antiquity, 
and is now in the Louvro of Paris. 

The Pauline Venus, by CanOva. 
Modelled from Pauline Bonaparte, prin¬ 
cess Borghese. 

I went by cimeo Into the room of the PauUno Venia; 
liny mouu will taste Inttor oU day. How venial 1 how 

gilded upholstriy l It is 
ue most tatofld UiIuk that ever wasted marble.—Omdo. 
ArtaOnt, 1L 

The Venus Pandkmos, the sensual 
rad vulgar Venus (Greek, pan-d^os, for 
the vulgar or populace generally): os 
opposed to the ‘ Uranian Venus,” the 
beau-ideal of beauty and loveliness. 

a mortal 


AiMngrt the deities from the upper 
came, lewd woman, who had 




flattdSinoi^-.Ouida. AriadttA, L L 

GihBoir’s Venus, slightly tinted, was 
shown in the Intematiraal Exhibition of 
1862. 

VenWt the highest throw with the four 


taii or three tessms. The best cast of 
the tali (Or four-sided dice) was four 
different numbers; but the cast of 
the tcssercB (or ordinary dice) was three 
sixes. The worst throw was called cams 
—^three aces in tessera rad four aces in 
tali. 

Venus (The Isle of), a paradise created 
by “Divine Love” for the Lusian heroes, 
licre Uranian Venus gave Vasco da Gama 
the empire of tho sea. This isle is not 
far from the mountains of Imflus, whence 
the Ganges and Indus derive their source. 
—Camoens, Lusiad, ix. (1672). 

Similar descriptions of paradise 
are: “the gardens of Alcinbus” (Odys- 
siu/, vii.) ; “the island of Cired” {Odys¬ 
sey, X.); Virgil’s “ Elysium ” {Mneid, 
vi.); “ the island and palace of Alci'na ” 
{Orlando Furioso, vi.. vii.); “the country 
of Logi&tilla ” ( Orlando Furioso, x.) ; 
“ Paradise,” visited by Astolpho (firlariSo 
Furioso, xxxiv.); “the inland of Armi'- 
da” {Jerusalem Vdivered)’, “the bower 
of Aciasia” {Faery Qwen) ; “the palace 
with its forty doors” {Arabian Slights, 
“Third Calender”), etc, 

Venus {Ura'nian), thfi,impersonation 
of divine love; the inosiding deity of the 
Lusians.—Camoens, Lusiad (1572). 

Venus and Adonis. Adonis, a 
most beautiful boy, was greatly beloved 
by Venus and Proserpine. Jupiter de¬ 
cided that he should live four months 
with one and four months with the other 
goddess, and tho rest of the year he might 
do what he liked. One day, he was kUled 
by a wild boar during a chase, and Venus 
was so inconsolable at the loss tbot the 
infernal gods allowed the hoy to spend 
six months of the year with Venus on the 
earth, but the other six he was to spend 
in hell. Of course, this is on allegoiy of 
the sun, which is six months above rad 
six months below the equator. 

* 0 * Shakespeare has a poem called 
Venus and Adonis (1593), in which Adonis 
is made cold rad passionless, but VeniM 
ardent rad sensual. 

Venus of Cleom'enes (4 wL), 
now called the “Venus de* Medici”.or 
“Venus d« Mcdicis." 

Venus of the Forest {The), Tim 

ash tree is so called by Gilpin. 

Venusberg, the mountain of fatal 
deUghta. Here TanuhBuser tarried, and 
when pope Urban refused to giant hupp 
absolution, he returned 111101611?, to be 
nerer more seett.~Gcmaft Legend 
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Ver'done (2 syl.), nephe-w to Cham- 
pexnal hnsband of Lanvi'ia.—^Beati- 
m(»it and Fletcher, The Little lYench 
Lwyer (1647). 

VerdagOy captain under the governor 
of Segoviaw — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
ITte Blgrim (1621). 

Ver© (Mr, Richard)^ laird of Ellies- 
law, a Jacobite conspirator. 

Miss Isabella Vere, the laird’s daughter. 
She marries young Patrick Earnscliite 
laird of Eamscliffe.—Sir W. Scott, Tlic 
Black Dvoarf (time, Anne). 

Vere {^r Arthur cfo), son of the earl 
of Oxford. He first appears under the 
assumed name of Arthur Phihpbon.—Sir 
W. Scott, Anne of Qeierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Verges (2 si//.), an old-fashioned 
constable and nignt-watch, noted tor his 
blimderlng simplicity. — Shakespeare, 
Much Ado about Nothing (ICOO). 

Vergiv'ian Sea, that part of St. ' 
George’s Channel where tides out of the 
north and soutli seas meet. The Irish Sea 
is sometimes so called. 

. . . bean htabolArDiu staves into the namiwermouUi 
Of the Vergivian Sen; wtiero uieotlng, fnitn the loutb, , 
Great Nepbme’i nirlier tides, with their rohiiitious shocks 
Baoli othw shoiildor up aKainiit the arle^lv rocks. 

Dio^ton, PolyoVbttm, x. (ISl'J). 

Vergob'retus, a dictator selected 
by the oruldb, and possessed of unlimited 
power both in war and state during times 
of great danger. 

This temporal^ king or vrrgohretus laid down his office 
at the end of the war.—OiMertotlon on tho Sra of Owtan. 

Verisoplit {Lord Frederick)^ weak 
and silly, out far less vicious t^n liis 
bear>leader, sir Mulberry Hawk. He 
drawled in his speech, and was altogether 

very soft.” Ralph Nicklcby introduced 
his niece Kate to the young nobleman at 
* bachelor’s dinner-party, hoping to make 
of the introduction a proGtable invest¬ 
ment, but Kate was far too modest and 
virtuous to aid him iu his scheme.—C. 
Pi^ens, Jf^icholas Nicki^ (1838). 

Vermilion Sea (27<d), the gulf of 
Oelifoinia. 

Vernon. (X^wnu), nioce of sir Hilde¬ 
brand Oabaldistone. She has great 
hmuty, sparkling talents, an excellent 
disposition, high birth, and is an cn- 
^usiastic adherent of an exiled king. 
Diana Vernon marries Frank Osbaldi- 
otoae. 

5Kr J^ederiok Fmion, father of Diana, 
a polHIeal iatiiguer, called ‘'his excel- 
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lency the earl of Beauchamr.” Ha fivsk 
appears as father Vaughan [ Vaton].—Sir 
W. Scott, Rob Roy (time, George L), 

Ver'olame (3 syl.) or Vkeglam, “a 
stately nymph” of Isis. Seeing her 
stream besmeared with the blood of St. 
Alban, she prayed that it might be 
diverted into another channel, and her 
prayer was granted. Thu place where 
St. Alban was executed was at that time 
called Holmhurst.—Robert of Gloucester, 
Chronicle (in verse), 67 (thirteenth cen- 
tmy'j. 

A poetical account of this legend 
is also given by W. Browne in his Bnian- 
nia's Pastorale, iv. (1013). 

Veron'ica, tho maiden who handed 
her bandkcrchict to Je<4u& on His way to 
Calvary. The “ Man of sorrows ” wiped 
His face with it, returned it to the maiden, 
and it ever after had a perfect likeness 
ot tlic Saviour photographed on it. Hie 
liandkcrchief and the maiden were botii 
called Veronica (t>. vera icmica, "thetrue 
likeness ”). 

One of these handkerchiefs is pre¬ 
served in St. Peter’s of Rome, and another 

in Milan Cathedral. 

* 

Verrina, the republican who mur¬ 
ders Fiesco.—Schiller, Fksco (1783). 

Versailles {7'fie Oinmn), Cassel; 
BO called from its gardens, conservatorieg, 
fountains, and colossal statue of Hercules. 

Versailles of Polanc^ the palace, 
etc., of the counts of Braiiiski, which now 
belong to tlie municipality of Bialystok. 

Versatile {Sir George)^ *a scholar, 
pleasing in manners, warm-hearted, 
generous, with tlic seeds of virtue and 
the soul of honour, but being deficient 
in stability, he takes his colour, like the 
chamelion, from the objects at hand. 
Thus, with Mana Delaval he is manly, 
frank, affectionate, and noble; with lord 
Vibrate, hesitating, undecided, and tossed 
with doubts; with lady Vibrate, boister¬ 
ously gay, extravagant, and light-hearted* 
Sir George is betrothed to Maria Delaval, 
but the death of bis father delays the 
marriage. He travels, and gives a lUng 
to youthful indulgences. After a time,* 
he meets Maria Delaval by accident, his 
better nature prevails, and he off^s her 
his hand, his heart, his title, and his 
fortune.—^Holcrctft, He's Much to Blame 
(1790). 

Vertaigne (2 or 3 a noblemaii 
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•od judi;;?, father of Lamlra and Beauprd. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, J'Ac Little 
JBVench LaivsycT (1047). 

Vervain or VE'Khb'na, ».r. Acrto 6ona, 
used by the Greeks and Romans in their 
sacrifices and sacred rites, and by the 
dr^ds in their incantation'^. It was for 
ages a reputed deobstruent, especially 
^eacious in scroiulous complaint's, the 
bite of rabid animals, antipathies, and 
m^rims. 

Iirayton says ‘‘a wreath of ■vervain 
heralds wear ” as a badge of truce. Am¬ 
bassadors also wore a chaplet of vervain 
on denouncing war. 

Tbr lierrait , (lie holy terrain finih 
L. W liicb be aboul bib bt.v( Ui it h ilb I hi megrim IwniK 
llr.i)toii, xiu (IClil). 

Vesey John)^ a baronet, most 
worldly wise, and, being poor, gives 
himself the njclinamo of “ Stingy Jack,” 
that ho may be thought rich. Forthwith 
his £10,000 was i’.\aggerated into £10,000. 
Sir John wanted his daughter to marry 
Alfred Fivelyn, but, feeling very uncertain 
about the stability of the young man’s 
money, sliilly-shalJicd about it; and in 
the mean time, Georgina married sir 
Frederick Blount, and Eveljn ■was loft 
free to marry Clara Douglas, whom he 



rr Voatris, called “ The God of Dancing,” 
used to say, “Europe contains only three 
truly great men—myself, Voltaire, and 
Frederick of Prussia” (1729-1808). 

Veto {Momxmr and Madtmi*), Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette. The king 
ha<l the power of putting his veto on any 
deerto or the National Assembly (1791), 
in consequence of whicJi he was nick¬ 
named “ Capet Veto.” 

*#* Ihe name occurs in the celebrated 
song called /.« CunmgmlOy which was 
sung to a ilance of the same name. 


VetUS, in the Times newspaper, is the 
»m de plume of Edward Sterling (1773- 
1«47), “TheThunderer” (1812-13). 


Veachelia, wife or Osmond an old 
Varangian guard.—Sir W. Scott, Count 
Robert of Taris (time, Rufus). 


Vludes (1 syJ,)f a lawyer who draivs 
Bidiazd Carstone into his toils, lie is 
al-vap closely buttoned up, and speaks 
in a J^ess manner, buris pre-eminently 
a “most lospectabie man.”—C, Dickens, 
Mhak ir(»taeQ.S52). 


Vi et Armisr-Cicero, 2 Phdippic. 
xli. 107. 

Vibrate (Lor^, a man who can neve'* 
make up bis mind to anything, and, 
“ like a man on doable business bent, he 
stands in pause which he shall first be^, 
and both neglects.” Thus, he would say 
to his valet, “ Order the coachman at 
eleven. No; order him at one. Come 
back [ order liim in ten minutes. Stay I 
don’t order him at all. Why don’t you 

? o and do as I bid you?” or, “TeU 
iarry to admit the doctor. No, not 
just yet; in five minutes. 1 don’t know 
when. Was ever man so tormented?” 
So with everything. 

Lady Vibrate, wife of the above. Ex¬ 
travagant, contradictious, fond of gaiety, 
hurry, noise, embarrassment, confusion, 
disorder, uproar, and a whirl of excite¬ 
ment. She says to his lordship: 

I am all Kuetrmid mod humour; you oraaU turmoU 
and laiuonUtliui 1 ouifr, Uiigh, and wekonio uluMoni 
nUtretcr 1 And It; }ou tnico yonr lantern to look tor 
misery, vhlch the tun Itself (anaot discover 'V'oa mey 
think broiler to he as inuoiable as Job} but don't eipect 
mo to Eio a Job s wife,—Act u. t 

Lady Jane Vibrate, daughter of lord 
and lady Vibrate. An amiable young 
lady, attached to Delavtd, whom she 
mamcB.—Holcroft, lie's Much to Blame 
(1790). 

Vicar of Bray {Tf^). Mr. Brome 
says the noted vicar was Sinion Alleyn, 
\icar of Bray, in Berkshire, for fifty 
> cars. In the reign of Ileniy VIII. he was 
ca^Ao/tctilltlic Reformation; in the reign 
of Edward VI. he was calemist: in we 
reign of Mary he was papist; in the reijm 
of Elizabeth he was protestant. No 
matter who was king, he resolved to 
die the vicar of Bray.—D'Israeli, Ourioai- 
ties of Literature. 

Another statement gives the name of 
Pendleton as tho true vicar. He was 
afterwards rector of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook (Edward VI. to Elizabeth). 

ITadyn says tho vicar referred to in the 
song was Simon Symonds, who lived in 
the Commonwealth, and continued tricar 
till the reign of William imd Mary. Ho 
was indejmdent in the j^tectora^ epis¬ 
copalian under Charles U., papist under 
James II., moderate protestant under 
William and Mary. 

The song called of Bray 

was written in the reign of George I., by 
colonel Fuller or an officer in fuUetv 
regiment, and does not refer to ARi^^ 
Pendleton^ or Symonds, hut to some mm 
or imaginary person who was vicar ef Bray 
from Charles II. to George I. The fifwk 
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vene b^ins : In good kin^' Charles’s 
golden daySt" I 'was a zcalons high- 
ebnrehman. Ver. 2; “ When ro^al 
James obtained the crown,” 1 found the 
Church of lionie would fit my con&tilu- 
tion. Vbr. 3; “When William was our 
king declared,” I swore to him allegiam e. 
Ver, 4; “When gracious Anno became 
our queen.” I became a tory. Ytr. o : 
“Wlien George, in pudding-tuiio tame 
o’er,” I became a whig. And “George 
my Uwfiil kmg shall be—until the times 
do alter.** 

* I lUVB bad B long ebnm jifttr the \icir of 1 1 y on 
irlunii Ute iMtomh Mi li'kr, inhill iti t 
tBkeiiDOuotlco it him 1 Inlouni I it ti Snmn 
Allcjn or Alien nho viHvkir of lli ly iliut I »1U nnil 
di^ ISSS — t» Jitulina Jiini, it, 17dj (Sie 
/•«ttt.n/iomtht botlli MU, II i 10i>} 

Vicar of Wakefield (Ih ), Dr. 
Primrose, a simph -mmded, pious »li igi - 
man, with six ^ildrtu. He bt..>-iiis life 
with a good fortune, a haiidbt iiu iiousc, 
and wealthy iiiends, but is ic Uici 1 in 
utter poverty without any l.xult ot Im 
own, and, being reduced, like Job, like .Tob 
he is restored, hirst, he losrs liis foitimc 
through the rascality of the mcnlnnt 
who held it, IIis ne't great bonow u us 
the elopemeRt of his eldest diughttr, 
Olivia, with squire Uhoinhill. His tbnd * 
was the entire debtiuctiou by fire oJ his 
houM, furniture, and booka, to^etlur 
with the savings which he h id 1 ml l)> 
for his daughters’ maniagt portion^. 
His fourth was being incaict r.iltd in the 
countjif jail by squire 'Ihotnlnll tor uni, 
his Wife and ihimily being driven out ot 
house and home, llis ulthwasthe in- 
nouncement tbtit his daughter Ohm 
**waa dead,” and that his dnigbtir 
Sophia had been abductfd. Ilis sixth 
was the imprisonment of his eldeit son, 
George, for sending a challenge to squire 
Thornhill. His cup of sorrow was now 
full, mid comfort was at hand* (1) 
OUvia was not really dead, but wis soul 
to he so in order to get the vicar to j 
submit to the squire, and thus obtain lus 
release. (2) His daughter Sophia had 
been rescued by Mr. Burchell {nr WUhain 
Tiiomhilt), who asked her hand in m.ir- 
riage. (8; His son George syas libcrah d 
ihom jptison, and mamed MissWilmot, 
an hcireBS. (4) Olivia's mamage to the 
squire, which was said to have been in¬ 
formal, was shownto be legal and bmding. 
(8) Ihc old vicar was released, re-esta- 
bUdied in his vici^nge, and recovered a 
of his fortnne.-*^otdbniith, 2 he 
Wato/isW (1766). 

%* This note! has been dramatized 


several times; In 1810 it was performed 
m ibo Surrey Theatre; m 182^3 it Was 
turned into an opera; m 1850 Tom 
lav lor dramatizcil it; in 1878 W. G. 
Wills converteil it into a drama of four 
.acts, entitled Oliua. 

She nal liitcicst of Uio Bti>i 7 lies !n the Hi vilouuumt ot 


ucmnl'. 

iO poor ID B irtlilv wiKloDi, tH>smst.iu; little for hiauelf, 
}t.t n uli tu uuiko that htUo Ics uliunetfr iiiwery ap- 
pialii to Ins rnnijufiiion With one Ui.b ot worldly nnlly 
about blni tu sliow th it lit id arci tho wi thiK&i of our 
Dituit, HUlvt> lie iiuioetd uton by tostnoeunlea and 
flctitiouii bill, of t'ctliiiDt.e and yrtuiiiintndiiig, by tliu 
blmtile and ttit no di{.iiily of i,omlnr «3 tho reypert mu. 
cf ptotlibitc —£jKyc Alt ' Luutaiiu,.* 

Victor Aniade'us (t *!//.)» king of 
Sardini i (KiO'), l(»75-17{i), noted tor his 
toititfm>, polic>. He wa-i In n o, niidaeious, 
ini*>i itijiulons, and selfish, piofound in 
ri]s*'inuil ition, jjiohlic in itsoimes, and 
a‘* breaker <>i sous both * i God and 
mar.” In IT 10 he .ibilic.ited, but a few 
iTK.nths I'ttr svanted tou£,niu the throne, 
w liuh his son, Chath s Lmm uiuel, u fused 
to rtsign. On ngam iiioftiug to recover 
the crown, he uaj arrcrtid by D’Ormfiii 
the piune minister, and died.—^R, Brown¬ 
ing, Aiiii/ \ lUfir and Jtuuj C/mtIcs 
1 nitnanui L 

Victor’s Library (V.), a libiniy of 
In'-IV bookt, espci’ulh cootruveisiat 
div nut \. (s< 0 Lii KAui,) — liabolais, 

J’unto f'l tid, n. 7 (i.iiJ;. 

Victoria (I)onn t), tlie voungwifon^ 
don Carlos. Don (’arlos had given to 
doiini L.iurj> (a tourUzan) the deeds of 
Ins wiit s i state; and \ icloi iii, to get them 
buk, dussid in ni tn'b apparel, abbumed 
tlu n i II cd [ lorir, and made love tu 
Laura. Haviu-C btcured a footing, sho 
intrnducid (xAbjicr as thv, rah uncle of 
Victoria, and Gasper persuaded Laura 
that the deeds wore vvholl* worthless, 
whereupon Laura lore them to pieces. 
By this manauvre the estate was saved, 
and don Cailos rebcvied from ruin.—Mrs. 
Cowley, A JJold btroU for a Husband 
(1782). 

Victoria Tower (The). The tower 
of the palace of Westminbter is called 
“Tho Monarchy in Stone,” because it 
contains, m chiselled kings and heraldic 
designs, the sculptured history oi tho 
Biitish sovereigns. • 

Victorious (27«j). Almanzormeonz 
“ victorious.” The caliph Almanzsr was- 
the founder of Bagdad. 

Thou, too. Bit fiOlon, Bas<Ud nty of poaeo I 
rtiOB, too, bakt lutd tinr day 1.. . 

Thy founda lUo Vk todoui 

SouUiW* f AoMw Ifto nutrosoTf r. S iXmk 
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Victory Nelson’s ship. 

At the bead of the Une goea the I tuory. * 

With Nelaon on the luick, 

And on hia hreoat tlie ordera altiue 
Uko the Btera on n thnttenal wrei.k. 

Lord lottou, (hit, lu 9 (18i9}. 

Vldar, the god of wisdom, noted for 
his thick slioes, and not unfrcqiiently 
called “Thegod with the thick bhucs.” 
•^Scandinavian JHijthologt/. 

Vienne, like Toledo, was at one time 
noted for its sword-bladts. 

Gnrgiutaa garo Toiu.hfrui(.it ui (xrLlIrnt snorcl of a 
VjeitMO hUulo with a goltlon hribbar 1 —l>ab(Uis>, vur- 
gantua, L 46 (J6A1). 

Vienne (The archhihop of), chancellor 
of Burgundy.—bir \V. bcotl, Anne of 
Geierslem (time, Edivaid IV.). 

Vifell, father of Viking, famous for 
being the possofbor of Angurva'ilel, the 
celebrated bword made in the Hast by 
dwarfs. Vifell won it from Bjorn Blm- 
tand, and killed with it the giant Tornho i, 
whom ho cleft from head to waist with a 
single stroke. Viiell left it to Vikmg, 
Viking to ITiorblcn, and 'llinrsttn to Ins 
son Frithjof. The Inlt ot the sword was 
gold, and Bic blade written willi runes, 
which were dull m times of ptacc, but la 
war glittered, “ red as the ole'll of a cock 
whon he fightoth.” — Tegnt'i, Fntnjof 
iii. (1826). 

Villalpando (Caspar CardUhb dc), a 
Spanish theolo^an, controversialist, and 
commentator (I60b-1670). 

“nrulTi"repU«d (be ciuioii, “lam hetkr ii<]usliit<d 
vttb book* of ctalvrflry tliaii with VtU ilpaiulo udiyttUl} 
Cerrantw, l»n Quixote, iv ir (KiUA) 

Ville Sonnante (Jm). Avignon is 
so called hy Babclais, from it^ numerous 
bell-towers. 

Ville'rius, in Bavenant's Stcae of 
Mhodes (106,0). 

. ^e With en\}, Siiinlotnn furswora 

The lutn and »worcl. which hu In tnuiiiph bun). 

And vowed ho no i. wmild net V lUcnu-. mox 

Drjdi n, Maef hiJcnoe (1682) 

*** This was a favourite part of 
Singleton. 

Villers (Mf.), a gditlcman who pro¬ 
fessed a supreme contempt for women, 
sad declared, if he ever married, he should 
prefer Widow Racket to his executioner.— 
Mrs. CJowley, The JielU '$ Stratagem (1780). 

' VilUard, a villain, from whose hands 
Charles BelniODt rescued Fidelia.—£. 
Moore, 27te Foundling (174S). 

Vincent (jenkin) ot “Jin Vin,” one 
of old Ramsay’s apprenuces, in love with 
Maz]g^n^ Ramsay.—Sir W. Scott, For- 
Amss of James I.}. 


Vincent de la Bosa, a boastful, 
vain, heartless adventurer, son of a mor 
labourer; who had served in the Italian 
wars. Coming to the village in which 
Leandra lived, he induced her to elope 
with him, and, having spoiled her of her 
jewels, money, and other valuables, de¬ 
serted her, and fhe was sent to a convent 
till the aifair had blown over. 

He wore a gay uniform, bedecked with gliuis buttouiuiS 
iteol oriuuucuta, to-day lie dressed liim^f m one plCM 
of llnery, aud to morrow In .mother He would seat 
luinv It uiMMi a bentli under a largo pniilur, auil entertain 
the villagers with hts travels and exploits, assuring than 
Ultra «(ui not a country In ibu whole world be luid not 
setii, noi a battle la nhlth he had not taken port Be 
had sIUu more Mourstbaii ei«r Tunis or Morocco pco- 
diuc.1, and as to dutds, he hod fought mote tlian ever 
Iranto hod, or Luna, Ihogo Goirla tie Paredez, or any 
otht r chaijiploii, aiwujs com'iiguirvictorfoiiB, and without 
lo*.!! g one drop of bfond —('trvantes, Hon Quixote, I. iv. 
90 {“ ihe (jiOitt herd s btury, IbOS). 

Vincen’tio, duke of Vienna. He 
delegates his oilice to Angelo, and leaves 
Vienna for a lime, under the pretence of 
going on a dihtont journey ; but, by as- 
bumiug a monk's hood, he observes tuco^- 
nito the conduct of his dlAerent oflicers. 
Angelo tiies to dishonour Isabella, but 
the duke le-ajipearb lu due time and 
rc'scucs her, while Angelo is made to 
marry Manana, to whom be W'as already 
betrothed. — Shakespeare, Mea&ure for 
l/at9Ure (1(503). 

Mariana was Angelo’s wife Ify 
civil cuutruct, or, as the duke says to her, 
“He is thy husband by pre-contract,” 
though the Church had not yet ponctifi^ 
the union and blessed it. Still, the duke 
says that it would be “no sin” in her 
to account herself his wife, and to per¬ 
form towards him the duties of a wife. 
Angelo’s neglect of her was “a civil 
divorce,” which would have been a “ sin ” 
if the Church had sanctified the union, 
but which, till then, was only a moral or 
civil ollVnce. Maiiana also conside^ 
herself Angelo's “wife,” and caUs him 
“her husband.” This is an interesting 
illustration of the “civil contract” or 
matrimony long before “ The Marriage 
liegistration Act ” in 1837. 

Vincen'tio, an old gentleman of Hsa, in 
Shakespeare’s comedy called The Taming 
of tlie ^rew (1593). 

Vtnccnfio, the troth-plight of Rvedne 
sister of the marquis ox Colonoa. Being 
himself without ^Ue, he isunsaspicions, 
and when Ludovico, the traitor, t^ him. 
that Evadne is tho king’s wanton, he be¬ 
lieves it and casts her off. This brings 
about a duel between him and Evadne’s 
brother, m which Viucentio falls* He is 
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not, however, killed; and when the vil¬ 
lainy of Ludovico isbroueht to light, he 
re-araeors and marries Evadne.—Shell, 
JSva^ or 77te Staivus (1820). 

Vinceniio (Dm), a young man who was 
music mad, and said that the summum 
^imn of life is to get talked about. 
Like queen Elizabeth, ho loved a “ crash ” 
in music, plenty of noise and fury. 
Olivia de Zuniga disgusted him by main- 
tainiog ihe jew’s-harp to be the prince of 
musiem instruments.—Mrs. CoAvley, 

Bold Sti'oko for a JJusband (1782). 

Vingolf, the paradise of Jicandi- 
navian mythology. 

Ab. iDBCborg, bov fair, how noar dutli slirnl 
Eaw mrtlily Joy to two fond loving lu-arU! 

U boldly gwfiped wbenr'er the tiun* n iliie. 

It follows willingly, and builds for them 
A vtiigolf men here on earth below. 

Tcgnir, iiii (ISSU), 

Vi'ola, sister of Sebastian; a young 
ladv of Messaline. They were twins, 
and so much alike that they could be 
distinguished only by their dress. Viola 
and her brother were shipwrecked off tlic 
coast of Illyria, Viola was brought to 
shore by the captain, but her brother was 
left to shift for himself. Heing a 
stranger in a^trange laud, Viola dressed 
03 a page, and, under the name of* 
Coeario, entered the service of Orsino duke 
of Illyria. The duke greatly liked his 
beautiful page, and, when he discovered 
her true sex, married her.—Shakespeare, 
Twol/m Nvjht (1602). 

Vi'ola and Hono'ra, daughters of 
general Archas “tlie loyal subject” of 
the great-duke of l^luscovia.—lleaumont 
and Fletcher, Vie-Loyal (1G18). 

Violan'te (4 syl.), the supposed wife 
of don Henriquo (2 syl.) an uxorious 
Spanish nobleman. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Spanish Curate (1622). 

Vioiante^ the betrothed of don Alonzo 
of Alcazar, but given in marriage by king 
Sebastum to llcnri'quez. This caused 
Alonzo to desert and join the emperor of 
Barbary. As renegade he took the name 
o£ Doxasc, and assumed the Moorish cos¬ 
tume. In the war which followed, he 
saved Sebastian’s life, was told that 
Hentiquez had died in battle, and that 
Violante, who never swerved from his love, 
hiring a young widow, was free and willing 
to be his Wife.—Dryden, Don SStastian 
( 1699 ). 

Fwfonis, an attendant on the princess 
Asoft CoamCaa the historian.—Six W.' 
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%cott, Cofunt Hebert of Paris (tinuif 
Kufns). 

Violante (4 at//.), wife of Pietro (2 syl.)^ 
and putative mother of Pompilia. vio- 
lanto provided this HuppositUious child 
partly to please old Pietro, and partly tv 
cheat the rightful heirs.—R. Browning, 
Ihe liiny and the Book^ ii. 

Violan'te (Donna) ^ daughter of don 
Pedro, a Portuguese nobleman, Avho 
intends to make her a nun; but she falls 
in lovo with don Felix, the son of don 
Lopez. Isabella (sister of don Felix), in 
order to escaiye a hateful marriage, takes 
refuge Avith donmi ViolantG (4 »;//.), avIio 
“keeps llie secret” close, even at the 
risk of losing lier sweetheart, for Felix 
discovers that a colonel Union calls at 
the house, and buppo.sc3 ViolantO to be 
the object of his visits. Ullimately, the 
mystery is cleared uii, and a double 
morriago takes place.—Mrs. OentUvre, 
I’he Vl^ndcr (1714). 

Mt8 Yatm (In the lait act), with Garrick as " don Veils,'’ 
WM odmtr.ihle Felit, thinking ho hay gone lou for. applies 
hiinwlf to woUie hiji VIoUnte. She turns frim him and 
draws Bwny her chair; lio follows, and she drawv Ihrtber 
away. At length, by bis wlniiint:. eiilrcatlng, and cajol¬ 
ing, she Is gradually indured to melt, and fliuUly makes it 
up with him. Uer condescenuon . . . was admirable; 
her dignity was gicat aud lolly,. , . and when by degrees 
slie laid aside her frown, and her lips relaxed into a siiule, 

. . . nothing could be more lovely and lirekistlble. . . . 
It hud tlie whole audience, as well ns the lorer, at her fceL 
—Willlnni Goodnin. 

"Violen'ta, any young lady non¬ 
entity ; one wlio contributes nothing to 
the amusement or conversation of a parij'. 
Violcnta is one of the dramatis personae of 
Shakespeare’s Alt’s Well that j£nds Welly 
but site only enters once, and then she 
neither speaks nor is spoken to (1598). 
(See Rogisko, p. third a^j;.) 

Vv^kn'tay the fairy niotJicr who brought 
up the young princess who was metamor¬ 
phosed into a white cat for refusing to 
marry Migonnet (a hideously misshiwen 
fairv).—Comtesse D’Aunoy, Fairy Talcs 
(“ The mite Cat,” 1682). 

Violet, the ward of lady Arundel. 
She is in love with Norman the “ sea- 
captain,” Avho turns out to be the son of 
lady Arundel by her first husband, and 
heir to the title and estates.—Lord Lytton, 
The Sea-Captain (1839). 

Violet (Father), a sobriquet of Na¬ 
poleon I.: also called “ Corporal Violet* 
(1769, 1804^1816, died 1821). 

Violets were the flowers ®f the 
empir^ and when, in 1879, the ex-em- 

S ress Eugdnie vraa visited at Chisleheist 
y those who sympathized with hor 
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in the deatix of her eon, **ihe prince 
imperial,'* they were worn ae pymbols of 
ttttacbment to the imperial family of 
Franco. The name was given to Na¬ 
poleon on his banishment to Elba (1815), 
and implied that “ho would rctam to 
France with the violets.” 

Violet-Crownod City (TTiej. 
Athens is so called by Ari'^topham.’S 
(looTf^^oi/rtv) (ace 1323 and 1329; 

and Acharnuins, 037). Macaulay ref era 
to Athens as “the violet-crowncil city,” 
Ion (a vioU't) was n representative king 
of Athens, whose four sons gave names 
to tlie four Aiheninu rla&si s; and (Ircece, 
in Asia Alinor, was oalhsl loni.i. Af liens 
WHS the oit}' of “ Ion crontusl its king,” 
and hence wos “the Jon rrowned” or 
Icinjij lon*s eitv. Translaling the word 
Ion luto English, Atlionsnas tlic ‘‘Vi<ilel- 
crorvned” or king Violet’,, city. Of 
course, the pun is the «hiet point, and 
was (juilo legilimale in romedy. 

Similarly, Fari“ isonllcd the “city of 
lilieaJ’by a pun between Louis ami ]^s 
(the and J^’ranee is I'eminrc 

des lys or Vemjyirv d .s Louif. 

By a sintilitr pun, Ijondon mic'lit lie 
colled “ tho noihv town," from hldtl^ 
“noisy.” 

Violotta, a Portuguese, married to 
Bcliield the adder liroliier, but deserted 
by him. The faithless hu diand gels be- 
trolticd to Sophia (ikiu'iiter of sir Ben- 

1 ‘ifStin Pore), who lovts tiu* younger 
irothcr. ’ Both Violetta and tlie joiuiger 
brother are sUipwreeked and east on Ibo 
coast of 0omw,all, in the vioiiiity of «juire 
llolfleld’s estate; and Sophia !■. informed 
that her “\jelrothed” is a married man. 
Slio is therefore free from her bitrotlml, 
and marries the younger brother, the 
man of lier ehoiee; while the elder 
brotlior lake.i bark bis wife, lo whom ho 
becomes rocon< iled, — It. Cumberland, 
The Sroi^ni (1739). 

Violin (Motto on a). 

In iUvte vtf n ^Ui.i; cftnoi a jant morttin esna 
Mute whoi) iiUve, I Jit.uil (lie feitliurea throuf;; 
Vocnl now dead. I cuiuloh' Uieir hoiii;. 

Ran. 

llbfrn (The Antjcl icdh Vu-), Bubena’s 
** Harmony ” ii an angel of the male sex 
playing a bass •viol. 

m Tbentupl with the'ilolln. 

Fuiatea by lUtphnel. (0 he •eAmed. 

InngfeUuw, /«n (1883). 

VloftiOxllCatlcers 5esf} ; Gasparo 

n: d.-i. rtiLan «etA\ . 


*** Of these, Stradivari wat the best, 
and Nicholas Amati the next best. 

Tho following are eminent, but not 
equal to the names given aboveJoseph 
Steiner (1620-1667); Matthias Klota 
(1660-1896). (Sec Otto, On the FWta.) 

Vipers. According to Greek and 
Roman superstition, we female viper, 
after copulation, bites off the hca^ of the 
male. Another notion was that’ young 
vipers came into the world by gnaiving 
their way ihrough tho moiJier, and kill¬ 
ing her. 

Kite, vir'r-llke, their pnreiils thoy drvthtr, 

Poi Ul Puwer'i ctuldicu nunlr corat ]jowcr 
T.nrd Biouke, Tredtie on AumetM Imeninif (ISM-ISSS). 

Vipont (Sf'r Ralph d<‘), a knight of 
St, John, lie is one of the knighfs 
challcngprs. — Sir W. Scott, ivanhoe 
(time, Richard I.). 

Virgil, in tho Gaia Itonianomtn, is 
repn'hontcd ns a mighty but benevolent 
enchanter, and this, i.s the clinracler that 
Italian romances give him. 

Similarly, sir W.nlter Scott is called 
“The Great Wizard of the North.” 

F>rj 7 ?V, in Dante, is the personification 
of human wisdom, Beatrice of the wisdom 
which comes of faiUi, and !it. Bernard of 
•spiritual wisdom. Virgil oouduets Dontd 
through the Inferno and through Purj^ 
tury too, till the seven P’s (ptrma “bins'') 
are obliterated from his brow, wh«ai 
Be.atricc becomes his guide. St. Ilcniard 
is liis guide through a part of Paradise. 
VirgU says to Dam 6: 

Whit f' uou hire ihvoven, / haw power 
Til rhaw thiw; that which hei hejond, expect 
hroai BcvUiie—/firrt i«it roujou'i tMh. 

JWinW, J'u-aatorn. xvUl. (1806).. 

YtryiL The inscription on his tomb 
(.said to have been written by himsdf) 
was: 

Nnntas me sennit; Calabrl mpuerc; tenet mute 

I’urtlieuupe; cenm vnwiu. ruia, dih-oa. 

In Mnnnia waa I liom ; Ualubrla tAw me die; 

Of sheep, flohLi, wms 1 sung; jviid now in Nehles tie. 

X. tt fi. 

■ Ftrijif (The Christian), Giacomo Satb- 
nazarb (1458-1630). 

Marco Girolamo Vida, author of UAfts- 
fiijs (in six books), is also called “Ihe 
Chriittian Virgil" (1490-1566). 

Aurelius Clemens Prudenrius of 
Spam is colled by Bontley “The Vii^l 
and Honice of C3iri8tiBns” (346-*). 

Virgil of our Dramatlo Poeta 
(The), fieu Jonson is so called ^ 
Dryden (1574-1637). 

8hnkesi<eax« wax the Homer or fktber of onr AawHli 
poets; Jonson was the VirgS. sthi isiltam «l nlnlwnrtn 
writing. I lulaln rare Ben. Init I tore 
Dniien. 
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Virgil &£ t3;:G IFrencli Drama 
(Theh Jean' Badne is so called by sir 
Walter Scott (1689-1699). 


uic poet once made proposals to a lady 
of l^b rank in the Roman court, who 
resolved to |innish him for his presump¬ 
tion. She told him that if he would 


appear on a mven night before her win¬ 
dow, he shoTud be drawn up in a basket. 
Accordingly he kept his appointment, 
got into the' basket, and, being drawn 
some twenty feet from the ground, was 
left there dangling till noon next day, 
the langh and uutt of the court and city. 
—Step&n Hawes, The Fassc-tynte of 
Flesure, xxix. (1515). 


Virgil’s Gnat (the Culex, ascribed to 
Vir^l). A sbepbcrd, having fallen asleep 
in tiie open air, was 'on the point of 
becoming the prey of a serpent, when 
a gnat stung him on the eyelid. The 
shepherd crashed tlie gnat, but at the 
same time alarmed the serpent, which 
the shepherd saw and beat to death. 
Next ‘ night, the gnat appeared to the 
shepherd in a4iream, and reproadied liirn 
for ingratitude, whereupon he raised a 
mopument in honour of his deliverer. 
Spenser has a free translation of this 
storyj^hich he calls Virgil's Gnat (1580). 
(See tJSK OP Pests, p. 1054.) 

Virgile au Babot (Lc), “Tlie 
Virgil of the Plane,” Adam IJellaut, 
the joiner-poet, who died 1662. He 
was pensioned by Richelieu, patronized 
by the “Great Condd," and praised by 
nene Corneille. 


Vbn^'ia is made by Shakespeare 
the toifa of CoriolanuB, and Volumnia his 
mother; but historically Volumnia was 
his wife and Vetu'ria bis mother.—Cono- 
laims (1610). 

Iha (4ft ma'a meniment in Menenina; the lottrlady’a 
nte In Ttfamate; the bridal modesty In VirgtUa; ttie 
Moan and aiilUanr banghtlneaa Jn CurloliwKs; the 
ibateBmalisnltyaitdtilbunitianinaolencaln Bratuaand 


VirgilTus, FeargU bishop of Saltz- 
biu^, ax Irishman. He was denounced 
as fc heretic for asserting the existence of 
antipodSa (*-784). (See Hkbbst, p. 
438.) 


Virgin Bort {The). Widin, in Enro- 

S sm Tiak«^, is so called by the Turks, 
oatute.ifi has never been taken by aa- 
tMttlt. 


* Metz, in Franco, was so called in 
the Franco-Prossian war (1870-1). 

Virgin Knot, maidenly chastity; 
the allusion being to the zones worn by 
marriageable young women. Girls did 
not wear a zone, and were therefore 
called “ Ungirded ” {dis-cintae). 

If tbon dost break bor virgin knot befora 
AU MDiaimonious ceremonies may 
with full and holy rUo be uitnistered, 

No sweet nspemlon shoU the heaveu let foil 
To make tbu contract grow. 

Shakespeare, The Tempeat, act ir. sc. 1 (1809). 

Virgin Martyr {The)^ a tragedy by 
Philip Massinger (1622). 

Virgin Ma^ (The) is addressed by 
the following titles: — “ Empress and 
Queen of Heaven;” “Empress and Queen 
of Angels; ” “ Empress and Queen of 
the Earth;” “Lady of the Universe or of 
the World;” “Mistress of the World;” 
“Patroness of all Men;” “Advocate 
for Sinners; ” “ Mediatrix ; ” “ Gate of 
Paradise; ” “ Mother of Mercies and of 
Divine Grace ; ” “ Goddess;" “ The only 
Hope of Sinners,” etc., etc. 

It is said that Peter Fullo, in 480, was 
the first to introduce invocations to the 
Virgin. 


Virgin Modesty. John Wilraot, 
earl of Kochester, was so called by Charles 
11., because of his propensity to blush¬ 
ing (1647-1680). 


Vii’gin Queen 
(1.533, 1.558-1603). 


( The), Elizabi^ 


Virgin Unmasked (The), a farce 
by H. Fielding. Goodwill had acquired 
by trade j 610,060, and resolved to give his 
daughter Lucy to one of lus relations, in 
order to keep the money in tiie family. 
He sent for her bachelor relations, and 
told them his intention; they were Blister 
(the apothecary), Coupee (the dancing- 
master), and Quaver (the singing-masteQ. 
They all preferred their professions to the 
young lady, and while they were quarrel- 
lii^ about the superiority of their respec¬ 
tive callings, Lucy married Thomas the 
footman. Old Goodwill says, “I don’t 
know but that my daughter has made a 
bettor choice than if she bad married one 
of these booby relations.” 


Virgins (The Eleven Thousand). 
Ursol or Hdrsel in Swabia, like Holda* 
in Scandinavia, means “the moon," and 
her eleven thousand virgins axe the^stara. 
'Fhe bones shown in Cologne os those cd! 
the eleven thotsand virgins are those 
of males and females of all ages, axul 
were taken from an old Roman cemeterj 
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across which the wall of Cologne raif 
(1106). 


Virginia* a young Roman plebeian 
of great beauty, decoyed by Appius 
Claudius, one of the decemvirs, and 
claimed as his slave. Her fatlier, Vir- 
giniuB, being told of it, hastened to tlio 


AUJ.UUly OUU. UrllAWti 

Virginia was about to be delivered up to 
Appius. He seized a butcher's knife, 
stabbed his daughter to the heart, rushed 
ftom the forum, and raised a revolt. 

This has been the subject of a host of 
tragedies. In French, by Muirct (1628), 
by Leclcrc (164.5), by Canipistron (1683), 
by Ija Ikaumelle (1760), by Chabanon 
(1760), by I^iharpe (1786), by Leblanc 
du Guillet (1786), by Guiraud (1827), by 
Latour St. ibars (184.5), etc. In Italian, 
by Alfleri (1783). In German, by Gott¬ 
hold Lessing (eightccnUi century), in 
English, by John Webster, entitled Ap~ 
jtius ami Virginia (1664); by Miss Brooke 
(1760) ; J. S. Knowles (1820), Virginius. 

It is one of lord Macaulay’s lays (1842), 
supposed to be sung in the forum on the 
day when Sextus and Licinus were 
elected tribunes for the fifth time. 


Virginia, the daughter of Mde. de la 
Tour. Madame was of a good family in 
Normandy, but, having married beneath 
her social position, was tabooed by her 
family. Her husband died before the 
btirtli of his first child, and the widow 
went to live at Port Louis, in the Mau¬ 
ritius, where Virginia was bom. Their 
only neighbour was Margaret, with her 
love-child Paul, an infant. The two 
children wcw up together, and became 
strongly mtacUed; but when Virginia 
was 15 years old, her wealthy great-aunt 
adopted her, and requested that she might 
be sent immediately to Prance, to finish 
her edneation. The “ aunt ” wanted her 
to marry a Prenen count, and, as Virginia 
refttoed to do so, disinherited her and 
sent her bivck to the Mauritius. When 
within a cable’s lengtli of the island, a 
hurricane dashed the ship to pieces, and 
the corpse of Virginia was cost on the 
shore, Paul drooped, and died within 
iwo months.—Bemardin de St. Pierre, 
Pouf of Fi»vwc (1788). 

In Cobb’s dramatic version of this 
story, Virginia’s mother is of Spanish 
origim and dies Committing Virginia to 
the cokrge of Dominique, a faithful old 
negro smrvani. The aunt is donna Leo¬ 
nora d« Ouzman, who sends don Antonio 
de Gnardes to bring Virginia to Spain, and 


there to make her his bride. . She is 
carried to the riiip by forcebut scarcely 
is she set on board when, a hpcricane 
dashes the vesad to pieces. Antonio is 
drowned, but Virginia is rescued by Al¬ 
hambra, a runaway slave, whesfc. she has 
befriended. The drama ends with the 
marriage between Virginia and Paul 
(1766-1818). 

_V:^giniiis, father of the Roman 
Virginia, the title of a tragedy bv S. 
Knowles (1820). (For the tale, see Vik- 

QINIA.) 

Maercady (179^1873) made the part of 
‘ ‘ Virginius " in Knowles’s drama so called, 
but the first to act it was John Cooper, in 
Glasgow (1820). 

Virgiviaii Sea. (See Vkrgivian.) 

Vir'olam, St. Alban’s. 

.UntTa VoadiclanuMle . . , toVlrolam. 

Dnqrton, PolyolUion, vUl. (UUS). 

Virtues {The Seven) : (1) Faith, (2> 
hope, (3) charity, (4) prudence, (6> 
justice, (6) fortitude, and (7) temperance. 
The first three are called “the holy 
virtues.” 

1 [rir^QwItb thMw aMde 
Who tbo three hoi; virtues mt j|ut on. 

But undentood the rest, and wnbout blame 
VoUowed Uiem aU, 

Dante. Pmgatvra, vlL (1308). 

Virtues and Faults. 

Be to her rlrtnes veiv kind % 

Be to her faults allt£b l^d t 
lot nil her wsjfs be imeonfln^; 

And clap a padlock on her mind. 

Prior, An AnpMtk PtOMk (1886). 

Visin* a Rossian who had the power 
of blunting weapons by a look. Stan^t'« 
eras, the Swede, when he went against 
him, covered bis sword wiriithin leather, 
and by this means obtained an easy vie* 
tory. 

Vision of Judgment ( The), a poem 
in twelve parts, by Southey; writt^ in 
hexameter verso (1820). llie lauieate 
supposes that he has a vision of George 
111., just dead, tried at the bar of hoavecu 
Wilkes is his chi^ accuser, and Washing¬ 
ton his chief defender. Judgment' m 

f iven by acclamation in favour of the 
ing, and in heaven he is welcomed by 
AlLred, Richard Cosur de Liob, Edwam 
III., queen Elizabeth, Charles I., and 
William III., Bede, friar Bacon, Chaucer, 
Spenser, the duke of Marlborough, and 
Berkeley the sceptic, Hogarth, Burke the 
infidel, (Si^terton who made away wi& 
hiins^, Canning, Netson, and im tiw 
royal family who were then dead. 

Of aUtheUtexaxyprodttctioaBeyaf 
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iiwied from'^the press, never was oite 
lyrmted of tfrorse taste tkan this. Byton 
wipteA goix on it called TIa Vision of 
Jvdamerih ih 106 stanzas of eight lines 
^ (1820). 

Vltalis, the pseudonym of Eric Sj6- 
herg, a Swedish poet. (Latin, vita Us, 
“lue is a strife.”) 

Viti'za or "Witi'za, king of the 
'Visigoths, whp put out the eyes of Cor- 
ddva the father of Roderick. He avus 
himself dethroned and blinded by Rode¬ 
rick.—Soutiiey, Roderick, ties Last of the 
Goths (1814). 

Vitruviiis (The English), Inigo 
Jones (1672-1652), 

Vivian, brother of Maugis d’Agre- 
montjOnd son of dukellcvisof Agromont. 
He was stolen in infancy by Tapinel, and 
sold to the wife of Sor^alant .—Roman de 
Maitgis d'Agreinont ct de Vioian son Frere, 

Vivian, son of Buovo (2 syL), of the 
liouse of Clarmont, and brother of Aldiger 
and Miilagigi,—Ariosto, Orlando Farioso 
(1616). 

Viviane (3s«/L), daughter of Dyonas 
a vavasour of high lineage, and generally 
•called the “Lady of the Lake.” Merlin, 
in bis dotage, fell in love with her, and 
she imprisoned him in the forest of lire- 
ceBanuc, in Brittany. Viviane induced 
Merlin to show her how a person could 
be imprisoned by enchantment without 
walls, towers, or chains, and after he had 
done so, she fondled him into a sleep under 
a Whithorn laden with fiovrers. While 
thus he slept, she made a ring with her 
wimple round the bush, and performed 
the otlicr needful ceremoniesj AV-hcreupon 
he found lumself enclosed in a prison 
stronger than the strongest tower, and 
from that in^risonment was never again 
released.— Merlin (a romance). 

See the nesLt article. 

Viv'ien or Viviam, the personifica¬ 
tion of shameless harlotry, or the croiro- 
ing result to be expected from the 
inndelil^ of queen Guin^evere. This wily 
wanton in Arthur's court hated all the 
knights, and tried urithout success to 
seduce “ the blameless king.” With 
Merlin she succeeded better, for, bmng 
pestered with her importuni^ he told her 
the ^secret of his power, as Samson told 
Detuah the secretof his strength. Having 
lea^ this, ‘Vivien enclosed uie magician 
ih a^knUow oak, where he was confined 
as' one dead, lost to life, and nse. and 
9fU4e> SEarn^.”—Tennyson, Idylls of 


the King (“Vivien,” 1868-9). (See 
VlVXANB.) 

*#* In Malory’s History of Prinee 
Arthur, i. 60, Nimue {? Ninive) is the 
who inveigled Merlin out of his secret: 

And so upon a Urns It happened that Merlin ahewed 
tober [A’imueJ biarock, ’whereaa wa* a great tronder, and 
Atrought hr enchantment, wliicb went under a atone. Bo 
hr her aubtla craft and working, itie made Merlin to go 
under that atone, to let her wit of the inarvela there; hut 
ahe wrought ao there fhr him that he came never out, for 
all hb craft. And ao she departed and left lilm there. 

Voi^ic'ia or Boadice'a, queen of 
the British IcCni. Enraged against the 
Romans, who had defiled her two daugh¬ 
ters, she excited an insurrection against 
them, and while Suetonius FaulInuH,tho 
Roman governor, was in Mona (Anglcsca), 
she took Colchester and London, and slew 
70,000 Romans. Being at Icngtli de¬ 
feated by Suetonius Panlinus, she put an 
end to her life by poison (a.d. 61), 

Cowper has an ode on Boadicea (1790). 

nrnve Voadicta mads with her resolvedsat men 
To VIrolam fgt. Albw’i], whose siege with fire and awoM 
she plyed 

Till lovell^ with the earth . .. etc. 

, Droytou, Polj/oHnon, vill. (KHS). 

Voadino (2 syl.), bishop of London, 
who reproved Vortiger[u] for loving 
another man’s Avifo and neglecting his 
own queen, for Avhich reproof the good 
bishop was murdered. 

. . . good Voadine, who reproved 

Proud Vortlger, hb king, unlawfully that loved 

Aiiotlinr'a wanton wife, and wrougM hb nuptln] bed, 

Kor wLiclt by that stern princo unJusUy niurdiirbl. 

Diityton, Folj/olblon, xxiv. (ISlIS). 

This is very like the story of Joh% 
the Baptist and Herod. 

Voice {Human). The following ani¬ 
mals possessed both human voice and 
articulate speech, speaking in the lan¬ 
guage of their masters:— ^ 

Ai. Borax, the animal which conveyed 
Mahomet to the seventh heaven. He not 
only spoko good Arabic, but liad also a 
human face. 

Auiox, the wonderful horse which 
Hercules gave to Adiiistos. It not only 
spoke good Greek, but both his near feet 
were those of a man. 

Baiaam’b Asa spoke Hebrew to Ba¬ 
laam on one occasion.— Nuirh. xxii. 

The Black Pioeoxs, one of which 
gave the responses in the temple of Am¬ 
mon, and the other in DodOna .—Classia 
Story, 

The Bltlbul-Hezab, which had not« 
only human s|>eech, but was oracular also. 
— Arabian Nights (“The Two SistenW’)* 

Comrade, Eortnnio’s horse, spoke with 
the voice of a maA—Comt^ae Il’Anuoy, 
Faxry Tales (“ Fortunio ”). 

3 a 
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The little- Gksen Uirv, which Faiisj^^ 
obtained possession of, not only an- 
fiweied in words any questions asked it, 
bat was also prophetic and oracular.— 
Oomtesse D’Annoy, Fairy Tales (“ CJiery 
and Fairstar "), ■ 

KatmIk, thedog of Uic Seven Sleepers, 
spoke Greek.—*4/ Koran^ xviii. 

Slt.Eu’s Camki. used to go about 
crying, in good Arabic, “ TIo ! every one 
that wanteth milk, let him conic, .ind I 
will give it him.”—Sale, Al Korun, vii. 
(notes). 

The Sebpicnt which tempted Eve to eat 
of the forbidden fruit.— Qen. iii. 

Tkmliiia, the king of serpents, had the 
gift of human speech.—Comte do Caylus, 
Vriented 2’a/c3 (“History of Ahoutalob”). 

Xanthos, one of the horses of Achillos, 
announced to tlie hero, iugood (ircek, his 
approaching death.— Clussia Fable. 

Volture (2 .«//.), a French poet, 
idolized by his eontomporiirics in the 
reign of lionis XIV,, hut now only 
known by name (11)1)8-1618). 

E'^n rlvnl witi tlid Voituni's lU-rith (lp|>l<>rp. 

And tho K^r iiiouniiKl, who iioivr iiiniinu'il Tir(orf>; 

The troost b<>arL<i for Voltiirc he.ivuii with siitli^, 

Volture w.ui WBj>t bj* all the briphter t t'y«. 

rnjit', J-'piUle to MU’S Ulount (17115). 

Voland (&Hire), the devil. (Ger- 
mai), Junker Yolund.) • 

Volan'te (3 syl.), one of the three 
daughters of Balthazar. I.ively, witty, 
sharj) as a needle, and high-spirited. 
*^Sho loves the count Montalban; but 
when the count disguises liimseK as a 
father confessor, in order to sound her love 
tor him, she sees the trick in a moment, 
.and mxys to him, “Come, count, pull olY 
your liojji’s hide, and confess yourself nn 
ass.’’ Subsequently, all ends happily and 
well.—,1. Tobin, The Iloneymmi (1804). 

Volot'ta, Free-will personified. 

Volet tu 

Whom Tielthcr man, nor flend, nor God coniitralnii. 

I’ldiiiMii yietchor, Tho I'urpta Ulawl, vl. (}(I33). 

VolkBinabrchen {^^popilar tales"). 
in German, the best exponents being Lud¬ 
wig Tieek (1773-18fiy), Mustius (1736- 
1787), Dela MottcFouque (sec Usdine), 
(Jharaisso (see Schi.emuil, Pktkh), 
Heinrich Steifens (1773-1845), Achim von 
. Amim (1781-1831), Clemens Beutano 
( ), Zscbokke (1771-1848), Holf- 

uiana (177^1822), Gustav Freytag “The 
GetmMi Dickens (1816- ), and tlie 

Imiliiers Griimn. 

V&l'TOne (2 syU or Tire Fosr, a 
comedy py 101^ Joi«io5/1605). Volpone,a 


ri^ Yenetian nobleman, without ehildreOj. 
feigns to be dying, in oarder to draw ^ifta 
from those who pay court to him under 
the expeotatinn of becoming Ids h«rs. 
Mosca, his knavish confederate, p^oades 
each in turn that he is named for the 
inheritance, and by this means exacts 
many a costlj' preseht. At the end, Vol- 
pone is betrayed, his property forfeited, 
and he is sentenced to Im in worst 
hospital in all Venice, 

JouM>n bail three great coinediegi: rofjwMf or The For, 
SpUteno or the Silent Woman, luid t'Ao SlCftmtM.—B. 
Chambers, JCnglUh /Mertriure, 1,193. 


Volacius (Prmcc)j a military hero, 
who falls in love with the fair Par- 
thendpG, and disputes with prince Pretty- 
man upon the superiority of his sweet¬ 
heart to Gloria, whom prince Prettyman 
sighs- for.—Duke of Buckingham, Tke 
Mehearsal ( 1671 ). 

Why, this U worae than pdoce Volsdas In lore I—Sir 
W. Scott. 

Ob, be nierty, by all ineaiif. Prince Volscfan In lOTOl 
Ha, lia, ha 1—W. Congreve, The Houblo Healer (1S94). 


Volsunga Saga {The), a collecticm 
of talcs in verse about the early Teutonic 
heroes, compiled by Ssemund Sigfnsson 
in the eleventh century. A prose version 
was made .some 200 years later by Snorro 
Sturleson. Tliis saga f8rm»'a part of 
the Rhythmical or Elder Edda and of the 
Prose or Yomujer Edda. , 


Voltaire {The German), Johann 
Wolfgang von Gootlic (1749-liW8). 

Christoph Martin Wieland is also called 
“The German Voltaire” (1733-1818). 

Vottaiiv {The Polish), Ignatius Kradoki 
(1774r-1801). 

Voltaire {TheRussian), Alex. P. jSkttno- 
rokof (1727-1777). 


Vol'tiiQEiid, a courtier in ihe court 
of Claudius king of Denmark.r—Shake¬ 
speare, Hamlet (1596). 


Volumnia was thewaye of Coriolanns, 
and Vetu'ria his mother; but Shakespeare 
makes Yii^ilia the wife, and Yolmnnia 
the mother .—Coriolanus (1610). 

The old nm'i inerriiMt in Menenftn; U)e]onr Utjr^ 
dlunitj ■" '* ■ . 

patrid 

piebetan „ _ 

and Sieiuiui, STetTphnslugaDd lataraeQiuvgMeW.. 
—Dr. Jeboion. ^ ^ 

Vdiispa Saga {Tlw), the prorbeoy 
of Vola. nt contains between ^()0 and' 
SOO verses, aud resembles the Sibylliuo 
books of ancient Romo. The 

gives, in verse^ a descript^nii lof 
cluwKh the formation of tiie irorl^ 
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oiMiioa of ail aotmals (mehidin^ dtrarfs 
and giimtB) genii and devila, fames and 
goblms)) the final confiagration of tiie 
world, and-Its renewal, when it will 
wpear in celestial beauty, like the new 
Jerusalem described in the book of the 
Bev^ntion. * 

'Vorst VPtiUrkki), the sleeping sentinel 
at Powys Castle. —Sir W. Scott, The Be~ 
trothed (tim% Henry II.); 

Vortigem, consul of the Gewisscans, 
who crowned Constana king of Britain, 
although he was a monk, but treach¬ 
erously contrived to get him assassinated 
afterwards, and then usurped the crown. 
He marri^ Bowen'a daughter of Hen- 
gist, and was burnt to death in a tower 
set on fire during a siege by Auibrosiug.— 
Geoffrey, British IIm</ry^ vi. 6; viii. 1 
(1142). 

Vortigernf a draiha put forward by 
Henry W. Ireland (1796) as a newly dis¬ 
covered play by Shakespeare. It was 
brought out at Drury Lane Theatre by 
John Kemble. Dr. Parr declared it to 
be bis opinion that the play was genninc. 

SbldoiM, vritbis to Mrs. FIuzzl. wys: “ Allseoaiblo 
penoni uro eoRVlttcad tliat Vortigerti is a most audncioiis 
ImpostuM. V net, 1 can only say that Sbakesptiore's 
writings ore matt iui«tun} than those at any other m»n " 
(April 2,TlU^oraU, livet qf the /Cambleg, 1, 338. 

Vortigem and Hengist. Tlic 
account of the massacre of the lA>ng- 
Kmves, given by Geoffrey, in bis British 
History. vL 15, differs greatly from that 
of the SVelsh Triads (see Stonjkhejsgk a 
T aoPHt, p. 947). Geoffrey says that 
Hen^St came over with a large army, at 
whiw king Vortigem was alarmed. To 
allay this suspicion, Hengist promised to 
sebd bock all the men that the king did 
not require, and begged Vortigem to 
meiet h^ in conference at Ambrius (Ain- 
5rc«6Mry), on May-<hty. Hengist, in the 
mean time, secretly armed a number of 
his soldiers with “long knives,” and told 
&em to fall on the Britons during the 
conference, when he uttered the words, 
“fiTemet oure Sazas.” This they did, 
and 460 “barons and consuls^’f^. It 
does not appear ttj&m this narrarive that 
the slai^ter was due “ to the treachery 
of Vortigem,” but was wholly the work 
^Hengl^ Geoffrey calls earl of 
Gloucester “ Eldol,” and nOt»“EidiolV” 

. Tower, like PeneP- 

W(d>f is a work ever beginning and 
iWfW ending. Vortigem was told by his 
OWj ^pac a to build a strong tower for his 
ontaMDiud^; so hecommandedhis work<* 


moil to build one on mbun^ Erir, but, 
whatever they built one day was wholly, 
swallowed a|> by the earth during,Che 
night.—Geoffrey, .BritwA History^ vi. 17 
(1142). 

Vos non Vobis. The tale is that 
Virgil wrote an epigram on Augustus 
Caesar, which so much pleased the em¬ 
peror that he desired to know who was 
the author. As Virgil did not claim the 
lines, one Bathyllus declared they were 
his. This displeased Virgil, and he wrote 
iheso four words, Sio vos non txAis . . . 
four times as the commencement of four 
lines, and Bathyllus was requested to 
finish them. This he could not do, but 
Virgil completed the lines thus: 

Sic TO* non vubis nldlflcntb aves; 

Sic v<is null vohLi riUora rertia uvea; 

Sic voK non robtsi msUlflmtis apes; 

Sic VOS non vobis fertls orotn boves. 

Not fuT yotiTvelres your nests ya song-birds build; 

Nut tor yourselves yo sheep your fleeces bear; 

Not fur yourselves your hives yo bees have filled; 

Not for yourselves ye oxen draw the ehare. 

. JB. C. &* 

Vox et prsBterea NihiL A Spar¬ 
tan, pulling a nightingale, and finding 
only a very small body, exclaimed, 
4'ttim TV 'Tic iffiri, Kai oud^v &\\o (** VoicC art 
thou, and nothing more "),—^I’lutarch, 
Apophtheymata Laconica. 

* Vran (Bendiyeid^ i.e. “ Blessed ”), king 
of Britain and fatlier of Caradawc (Go- 
ractacus). He was called “Blessed” 
because he introduced Christianity into 
this island.^ Vran had shared the Cap¬ 
tivity of his sun, and had learned tiw 
Christian faith during his seven years’ 
detention in Homo. 

Vmo or Bmn the Bbisscd, son of Llyr, first broucht tho 
faith of Clirist to the nation of ttie Cvmry from Borne, 
where he w.as seven years u hostage for his floiinamdmrei 
whom the Bomaiis niado prisoner tliiough crot and Uw 
treachery of Aregwedd Kdeddowg ICarflsmandiMl— 
irelsh TriaiU, xxxv, 

Vran’s Caldron restored to life 
whoever was put thekem, but the re¬ 
vivified never recovered spee^, (See 
Medea’s KETn-E, p. 627.) 

"I win give thee,"mid Bendigeld Vmn, "ncaliboa. 
the property of wliicb Is that If one Of thy men ho ilalii 
to-day, and be cast therein to-moirrow, he will he u wtil 
os he was at the best, eiMi>t that ho will not regain hU- 
si>ecoh.'’->rA« Miatnogim (‘'JBwiwen," eto„ tweUUi 
centoryh 

__ • 

VidencQ (.^no), one of the fc^hte 
of the Round Table. He married Mbz^n 
le Fay, half-sister of king Arthur.—%ir 
T. Mfidory, History of Frinoa Jbikur 
(1470), , 

V^ilcaiL*a Bodge, the bodge 1>f 
cuckoldom. Vuleanjvas the husbaad si. 
Venus, with whom. Man intriipied. 
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We know 

Better then ke have worn Volcsn's badge. 

IB Bbakeipoere. TUut Aninmiaui, act it. ee. 1 " 

Vulnerable Farts. 

ACH 1 LZ.BS was rnlnerablc only in th« 
het*!. Wlien his mother Thetis dipped 
him in the liyer Styx, she hold him by 
the heel, and the water did not touch this 
part .—A l^ost-JSomeric Story, 

Ajax, son of Telamon, could be 
wounded only behind the neck; some say 
only in one spot of the breast. As soon 
as he was born, Alcldds covered him with 
a lion’s shin, which rendered the whole 
body invulnerable, except in a part where 

skin had been pierced by Hercules. 

AXT.SOS was wholly charmed against 
death so long as he touched the earth.— 
Lucan, Pkarsalia^ iv. 

h'BRRACtiTK (3 syl.) was only vulner¬ 
able in the naval. —Turpin, Chronicle of 
Charleinayne. 

He is called Ferrau, son of LandfOsa, 
by Ariosto, in his Orlando Funmo, 

‘MEGJBaciawoN was only vulnerable at 
one tuft of hair on his head. A wood¬ 
pecker reveali'd the secret to IliawaUia, 
who struck him there and killed him.— 
Longfellow, Fiawathitj ix. 

Okiij.o was impervious to dcalh unless 
one |>arLiuakr hair was cut oif; wherefore 
Astolpho, when lie encountered tliu robber, 
only'sought to cut off this magic hair,— 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso. 

OKT.Axno was invulnerable except in 
‘ the sole of his foot, and even there nothing 
could injure him except the prick of a 
pin .—Italwn Classic Fable. 

SiEaFRiRD waa invulnerable except 
in one spot between the shoulders, on 
which a loaf stuck when be dipped his 
iifdi agon’s blood.— The Mbclungcn 

The PromeUil^an unguent rendered 
the body proof against lire and wounds 
of any hurt. Medea gave .Tason some of 
this unguent .—Classic Story. 

Vidture (2%e Black), emblem of the 
ancient Turk, as the crescent is of the 
modem Ottoman empire. 

And Uwt Mack vulture, whk>h wUb dreeJlbl wing 
O'writMiom ball the earth, wboee diunal eight 

Frttfitabad tile XuiM fhim their native iprlng, 
A]^Mid7 etMHM, end Sigi wltb weerr wing. 

, BIiIium nat^. The JHanO, vU. (1633). 

Vulture Hopkins. John Hopkins 
was so caUed from his rapacious mode of 
■aqpiruig money. He was the architect 
sC his own fortune, and died worth 
^000 (in 1762)7* 


%* Pope refers to John Hopkins in the 
lines: 

When HopUn Slaa, a thomend U^ta eCtrad 
The wretoawho, Uviaft wvBdeosndleead. 


w. 

Wabster {Michael), a citisen of > 
Per^.—Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth 
(time, Henry IV.). 

Wabun, son of Mudjekeewis; the 
Indian Apollo. He chases darkness over 
hill and dole with his arrows, wakes man, 
and brings the morning. He married 
Wabun-Annung, who was taken to heaven 
at death, and became the morning star. 
—Longfellow, Ihavaatha (1855). 

Wabun-Annu^, the morning 
star, a country maiden who married 
Wabun the Indian Apollo.—^Longfellow, 
Iliawatha (1855). 

Wackbaim (Mr.), the schoolmaster 
at Libberton.—Sir W.-Scott, Heart of.^ 
Muilothmn (time, George II.). 

Wacklea (Mrs, and the Mism), of 
Chelsea, keepers of a **Ladies’ Semi^ai^,” 
English grammar, composition, geo¬ 
graphy, and the use of dumb-beUs, by 
Miss Melissa Wackles; writing, arith¬ 
metic, danping, music, and genezu fasci¬ 
nation, by Miss Sophy Wackles; nee^e- 
work, marking, and sample|pr, by Miss * 
Jane Wackles; corporal punishment and 
domestic duties by Mrs. Wackles. Miss 
Sophy was a fresh, good-natured, buxom 
girl of 20, who owned to a soft impeach¬ 
ment for Mr. Swiveller, but as he held 
b^k, she married Mr. Cheggs, a well-^ 
do market gardener.—C. Inekens, 2^ 
Old Curiosity Shop, viii. (1840). , 

Wade (Jftss), a handsome young 
woman, brought up by her gran^oiher, i 
with a small indop^wdence. She looked 
at every act of kindness, benevolence, 
and chuity with a jaunmeed eye^ and 
attributed it to a vile motive. Her ' 
manner was suspicious, seU-seeladed,, 
and repellent; her tem;^ proud, dety, 
and unsympathetic. Tv^ce wloved-^ 
one case we jilted her loyi^ ta the 
other she was herself jilted. Ike latter 
was Henry Gowan, who married Pei the 
daughter of Mr. Meagles, and la eoa* 


WADMAir, 
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■envoice q£ tiui marriage, Miss Wade 
hated G<rwan, hii wife, the Meagleses, 
and all their friends. She enticed Tatty- 
coram awajy from Mr. Meagles, and the 
two beantifol yonng women lived to- 
for a time, nnrsi^ their hatred of 
man to keep it warm.—d. Dickens, Little 
Dorritf ii. 21 (1867), 

Wadman (Wiidow), a comely widow, 
who would full fain secure uncle Toby 
for her second husband. Amongst other 
wiles, she pretends to have something in 
her eve, and gets uncle Toby to look for 
ii. As the kmd-hearted hero of Namur 
does so, the gentle widow gradmilly 
olaces her fac# nearer and nearer the 
captain’s mouth, under the hope that he 
will kiss and pr^ose.—Sterne, The Life 
end Opinions of Tmtram, Shandy (1759). 


of tortoiseshell. The “ beloved ” of 
Wainamoinen was a treasure cidled Sam« 
po, which was lost as the poet reached 
the verge of the realms of darkness; the 
“beloved” of Orpheus was Eurya’icdi 
who was lost just as the poet reached 
confines of earth, after his descent into 
hell. , 

See Kalewala, i2unc, xxii. It is 
very beautiful. An extract is given in 
Baring Oould’s Myths of the Mvme Ages, 
440-441. 

Waistcoat (The M. It.), the clerical 
waistcoat, M. B. means “Mark [of the) 
Beast.” These waistcoats are so cidled 
because they were first worn (in the 
middle of the nineteenth century) by 
clergymen who weie supposed to have 
popish tendencies. 


Wa'^ ramin (8 syh), the cry of the 
young lads and lasses of the North 
Amencon tribes, when in harvesting they 
light upon a crooked and mildewed car 
of maize, emblematic of old age. 

And whene'er a yonth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in hosklng, . . . 

Bbtilted, mildewed, or mkebapen, 

Tbm they laughed and eang blether. 

Crept and tnhped about the com flelde 
Mimicked in their gait and gestnroe 
Some old man bent almoit doable, 
t Sity^g fingly or together, 

** Wit^niln, the thtef of eom>fiddi I ’’ 

longfoliow, Butieatha, (16SC). 

Wagner, the faithful servant and 
constmit companion of Faust, in Mar¬ 
lowe’S drama called The Life and Lcath 
of Dr, Faustas (1589); in Goethe’s J'httsf 
(German, 1798)*: and in Gounod’s opera 
of Faast (1859). 

Wagner lea type of the pedant He umflcee himself to 
books gi Fanttdoee to knowledge . . . the dust of folios 
b his element, porclmient the aource of hie Inspiration, 
. . . Ue It onem those who. In the presence of xii,maT% 
would rei you with questions about arrow headed in. 
icrlptions ... or the oti^ at the FelasgL—Lowee, 

WOr'hela, Lot’s wife, who was con¬ 
federate with the men of Sodom, and gave 
them notice when a stranger came to visit 
hw husband. Her sim was smoke by day 
and fire by night, mmela was turned into 
a pillar ox BaR.-~Jallftlo'ddm, Al Samahh, 


Wa'ilfb (8 syl.), wife of Noah, who 
told the people her husband was dis¬ 
traught. 


Tte wUt of Noiih tiraodj and the wlte of lot twa 
tato] were both unhelimm, . > . and it duU be aak 


OWM Win MKw tiietaf^._AI Aordn, Ix^ 


W(M na an o l*nen, the Orpheus of 
Finiush myrixology. Bis magic harp 
pttformed similar wonders to that of 
Orpheus (2 m/.}. It was made of the 
heM or a pikej that at Oipheus was 


Wait well, the lackey of Edward 
Mirabel!, and husband of Foible gover- 
nante of the household of lody Wiahfort. 
By his master’s request, Waitwell perso- 
uatca sir Roland, and makes love to lady 
Wishfort, but riio trick is discovered 
before much mischief is done.—W. Con¬ 
greve, The Way of the World (1700). 

• Wakefield (Harry), the lilnglish 
drover killed by Robin Olg.—.Sir W. 
Scott, The 7\oo Drohcrs (time, George 
HI.). 

Wakeman (Sir George), physiouma 
to Henrietta Mana queen of Charles I.— 
Sir W. Scott, Fevenl of the Peak (time, 
Charles II.). 

Walbeck (Perkin) assumed himself 
to be Richard duke of York, tho^ounger 
son of Edward IV., supposed to be mur¬ 
dered by order of Richard III. in the 
Tower. 

Parallel Instances. The youngest son 
of Ivan lY. of Russia was named Di¬ 
mitri, i.e. Demetrius. He was bom in. 
1581, and was mysteriously assassinated 
in 1691, some say by Godoimov the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne. Several impostors 
assumed to be Dimitri, the most remark* 
able appeared in Poland in 1603, who 
was recognized as czai in 160&, Imt 
perish^ the year following. 

Marrin Guerse, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, left his wito, to whom he had been 
married ten years, to join the army 
in Spain. In the eighto year of .his 
absence, one Amaud du Tilh assumea to 
be Mamn Guerre, sand was received 
the wife as her hnsbsAd. For three years 
he lived with her. rasognized by lui hex 
Mends and xelatious, out the return ot 


t * 
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Ifattiji himself dispelled the illusion, 
tad Amaud was pnt to death. 

, The Tidioomc case was a similar 
impomuon. One Orton assumed to be sir 
Bogex Tlehbornc, and was even acknow¬ 
ledged to be 80 by sir Roger’s mother; 
Imt after a long and patient trial it was 
proved that the claimant of the Tichborne 
estates was no other than one Orton of 
Wapping. 

In German history, Jakob Rchbaek, a 
miller’s man, assumed, in 1845, to be Wal- 
demarj nn Ascanier margraf. Jakob was 
a memal in the service of the margraf. 

Waldeck {Martin)^ tlie miner, and 
hero of a story read Lovel to n_ picnic 
party at the ruins of St. RuUi’s Rriorj”.— 
Sir W. Scott, The Antiqmnj (time, 

George III.). 

Walde'gravo (2 syl.), leader of the 
British forces, which joined the ITuron^ 
in extirpating the Snake Indians, but he 
fell in the fray (pt. i. 18). 

Jtt/ia Waldegravc^ wife of the above. 
She was bound to a tree witli her child 
by some of the Indians during tlic attack. 
Otttalissi, a Snake Indian, uniwund tlietn, 
took them home, and took care of them 
bat th<? mother died. Her last Te(}ucst‘ 
was that Outalissi would carry her child 
.to Albert of Wy'oining, her friend, and 
bog him to take charge of it. 
r Henry Watdegrare, the boy brought by 
Ontalissi to Albert. After staying at 
Wyoming for three years, his ‘English 
friends sent for him (he was then 12 
years old), 4\'hen grown to manhood, 
ho retunied to Wyoming, and was mar¬ 
ried to lA>rtrudc ; but tlirec months after¬ 
wards Outulissi appeared, and told them 
that Brandt was coming with his English 
soldiers to destroy tlie village. Both 
Albert and Gertrude wore shot in the 
attack; and Henry ioined the army of 
Washington.—('ampbcll, (Jei'tnidc of 

Wymt^ (1809). 

*^(***../ampboll accents Wyoming on the 
first syllable, but the accent is generally 
thrown on the second. 

Waldoxoar iPitssiirse (Zo«f), a 
hAron toUowing prince John uf Anjou 
ffa otiief of Bicmam Cmur de Lion).—Sir 
W. Scott, Ivanhoe (time, Richard 1.). 

Wald^tQttexL {The comtess of), a 
ndktive of (he boiun. He is one of tbe 
idmittcters in, Donnerhugel’s Dnrr.ative.— 
Sir W» Anne'of Geiirstein (time, 

' « Gfsaj’s, oRier the 


famine and pestilence which drove Cad- 
wallader into Armorica <^6 

people were no longer called Bnions but 
Qumensesj a word derived either from 
Gualo their leader, or Gu^es tiiei^ueen, 
or from thdr barbarism.—insfor^, 
xii. 19 (1142). 

Milner says the Welsh ate those 
driven west by the Teutonic invodeiB 
and called B^isc-mcn ('< strangers or 
foreigners”); Corn-wall was called “West 
Wales,” and subsequently the Cora (Latin, 
cornu) or horn held ny the Walls.*— 
Gcoqraphy, 

The Saxon vxalh, plu. voealhas or loeaf- 
as, “ foreigners,” meaning “ not of Saxon 
origin,” and also “slaves or subjugated 
men,” is the correct origin of the word. 

Wales (South), At one time the 
whole eastern division of South Wales 
was called Gwent, but in its present re¬ 
stricted sense the word Gweni is applifsi 
to the county of Monmouth only. 

WaUc. (Kiiave) is meant for colonel 
Heweon, generally called “Walk, 
Kn.avc, Walk,” from a tract written by 
Edmund Ga}'tr>n, to satmze tbe pari^', , 
and entitled Walk, Knaves, S. 

Butler, J/udibras (16G3--78). 

Walker (X>r.), one of the three great 
quacks of the eighteenth century, the 
others being Dr. Rock and Dr. Timothy 
Franks. Goldsmith, in his Citisien ofihe 
World, has a letter (Ixviii.) wholly upon 
these three wortliics (1769). 

Walker (Helen), the prototype of Jeanie 
Deans. Sir W. Scott caused a tombstone 
to be erected over her grave in Irongr^ 
churchyard, Kirkcudbright [Ac.fex/.&yj. 

Waller (Hookey), John Walker^ out¬ 
door clerk to Longman, Clementi, and 
Co., Cheapside. He was noted for'his 
booked nose, and disliked for his offlej^ 
duties, which were to see that the men 
came and left at tbe proper hour, mid 
that they worked during the hos^ of 
work. Of course, the men honspired to 
throw discredit on his rejMrts; and brace 
when any one draws the low-*boWi” the 
hearer exclaims, “Hookey WalkerH as 
much as to say, M1 don’t b^eve it.** 

Walking Oen^eman (A). Thomra 
Colley Grattan published. his 
emd Hymays under this signatuie 

WalMng 9tewavt» John 
an English traveUer, who walked thdroiucn 
Hindustan, Pe»i& Nidiiat. Abyw^ll^ ue 
Arabkm Desert, Europe, Irax^ 
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AsrericaiQ sH&tea; **etazy beyond the reach 
of ItKlleboi^' yet flublimo and divinely be¬ 
nignant, . *. Ho had seen more of the 

eattii'ff snrfaoe, and had communicated 
mere with tlie children of tlie earth, than 
may man before or since."—I)e Quincoy 
<1866). ; 

WaJMng-Stick {Henry Vin.'s), 
the great Sanish club shown in tlie 
armoury of , the Tower. 


WnJkingBhaw {Miss), mistress of 
the chevalier Charles Kdward the Young 
Pretender. — Sir W. Scott, Eedgauntkt 
<[time, George III.). 

Wallace’s Larder, the dungeon of 
Ardrossan, in Ayrshire, where Wallace 
had the dead bodies Uirown when the 
garrison was surprised by him in the 
reign of Edward 1. 

“Douglas’s Larder” is a similar phrase, 
meaning that horrible compound of dead 
b^es, barrels of dour, meal, wlieat, 
malt,, wine, ale, and beer, all mixed 
ioge^er in Douglas Castle by the order 
of lord James Douglas, when, in 1300, the 
garrison was ||irprised by Mm. 

WaUenrode {The carl of), an Tlun- 

? arian crusader. — Sir W. Scott, The 
’’dtisman (time, Eicbaid I.). 

Wfdlei^ in love with Lydia lady’s- 
maid to Widow Green. His love at first 
was not honourable, because his aristo¬ 
cratic pride revolted at the inferior social 
position of Lydia; but when he knew 
her real wortn, he loved her, proposed 
aoniage, and found that she uras the 
sister of Trucworth, %vho had taken 
service to avoid an obnoxious marriage. 
—S. Knowles, Ti^ Love-Chase (1837). 


WaUw*8 Plot, a plot organized, in 
1:6^, by Waller the poet, against the 
putiamentary party, 'llie object was to 
secure the king’s children, to seize the 
most eminent of the parliamentarians, to 
capl^ the Tower, and resist all taxes 
imposed far the fupport of the parlia- 
iaanta^anuy, 

WftUey (Eiehard), the regicide, whose 
utoiy is by major Bndgenorth (a 
nmndhead) at his dinner-table.—Sir W. 
<8eott, FiwrU of the JB&ik (time, Charles 

Wallflowers, young ladies in a ball- 
sou^ who have no partners, and who sit 
the Wi^s of the. ball-room. 


Fuller says: VA 

fiA niAffiniw^ hxf .thMtiniiL. 


or else it' will not bear fruit.” ' Folstaff 
makes a similar remark on the camo¬ 
mile plant, “The more it is trodden on, 
the faster it grows.” The almond and 
some other plants are said to thrive by 
being bruised. 

A woman, a spaiitel, and waingt treo, 

'I'he more you boat them, the better Uiey be. 

I'oylor, the “water-poet” (1630). 

Walnut Web. When the three 
princes of a certain king were sent to find 
out “a web of cloth which would pass 
through the eye of a fine needle,” the 
White Cat furnished the yoimgest of the 
tliree with one spun by the cats of her 
palace. 

The iirlnco . . . took out of his box a walnut, which be 
cracked. . . and saw a small luizcl nut, which he crackod 
hIih) . . . and found therein a kmiel of wnx. ... In this 
kurnel of wax w.^8 hidden a slii^e grain of wheat, and in 
lliOKratn a small millet Seed, . . , On o]>enhig the millet, 
he drew out a wob of cloth 400 yards lone, and In it was 
woven all sorts of birds, beasts;, and fishes; fhilts and 
flowers; the sun, moon, and stars; the portraits of kings 
and queens, and many oUier wonderful dfMiitns.—(knute^ 
U'Auiioy, Talei (" The White Cat,” 1682), 

Walsinriiam, the affianced of Helen 
Jtowbray. Deceived by appearances, he 
believed that llClcn was uic mistress of 
lord Athunroe, and abandoned her; but 
when ho discovered his mistake, he mar¬ 
ried her.—S. Knowles, Woman's Wii, 
etc. (1838). 

Walsinijham {Lord), of queen Eliza* 
bp,th’s court.—Sir W. Scott, Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth). • 

Walter, marquis of Saluzzo, in Italy, 
and husband of Grisilda, tlie peasant’s 
daughter {q.v.), — Chaucer, Canterbury 
Talcs (“ The Clerk’s Talc," 1888). 

This tale, of course, is allegorical; 
lord Walter takes the place of deity, ana 
Grisilda typifies the tnie Christian. In 
all her privations, in all her sorrows, in 
all her trials, she says to her lord and 
master, “ Thy will be*done.” 

Walter {Master), “the hunchback,” 
guardian of Julia. A worthy man, liberal 
and charitable, frank and honest, who 
turns out to be the earl of Rochdale and 
father of Julia.—3. Kuowles, The Huneh- 
back (1831). 


Walter [FuretJ, father-in-law of 
Tell.—Rossini, Gvgficlmo T^l (opera^^ 
1829). 


Waltham’s Calf (4s wise «). • 
thorough fool. This calf, it is said, ran 
nine imles wheif it was hungry to gee 
suckled by a btdL 

< Jkteto^miqMitai.naoblepSMMm'^ V 
|)liiodMjaanuH)i»AsiasiA-lit^ ' 
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WANDERING WOOD. 


Under a noteriei ligne Wni made a diuine: 

Ab wise af ’Waltom’i coif. 

Joto Skelton, Colitn Ctout (time, Hontjr VIII.). 

Waltheof {The ahbot)^ abbot o£ St. 
Withold’s Priory.—Sir W. Scott, Imnhoo 
(time, Richard I.). 

Waitheof {Father)^ a grey friar, con¬ 
fessor to the dtichesa of Rothesay.—Sir 
W, Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

Walton (Lord), father of Elvi'ra, 
who promised his daughter in marriage 
to sir Richard Forth, a puritan oO'Cer; 
but Elvira had already plighted her love 
to lord Arthur Talbot, a cavalier. The 
betrothal was set aside, and Elvira mar¬ 
ried Arthur Talbot at last.—^Bellini, Ji 
Puritani (opera, 1834). 

Warton (Sir John do), governor of 
Douglas Castle. — Sit W. Scott, CasUe 
Dangerous (time, Henry I.). 

Wamba, “tlie son of Witless," the 
jester of Cedric the Saxon of Rother- 
wood.—Sir W. Scott, Ivaii/toe (time, 
Richard 1.). 

Wampum, a string or belt of whelk- 
shcllSj current with the North American 
Indians as a medium of exchange, and 
always sent as a present to tliose with 
whom an alliance or treaty is mode. 

^ F«Ma Im to tbee I my wonli thia belt approve. 

Campbell, GertnuUi of Wgoming, i. 14 (ISOO). 

Our wampum leaxue Uiy broUiren did embraua. 

Ditto, t IS. 

Wauderers. It is said that gipsies 
are doomed to bo wanderers on the face 
of the earth, because they refused hospi¬ 
tality to the Virgin and Child when the 
holy family fled mto Egypt. (See Wild 
Huntsman.) —Aventinus, Annalium Boi^ 
Drum, libri septem (1664). 

Wcuidoring Jew (The), Kartaph'i- 
los ^ l^tindjrtoMtVus), the door-keeper 
of the judament hall, in the service of 
Pontius P]^to. The tradition is that 
this porter, while haling Jesus before 
Pilate, struck Him, saying, “Get on 
faster 1" whereupon Jesus replied, “I 
tun going fast enough; but thou shalt 
harry till 1 come again." 

•. %* The earliest account of this tradi- 
^on is in the Book of the ChrmicUs of 
fAe Ai/bey ^ St: A&an’s, copied and con¬ 
tinue by ^tdiew Paris ( 1228 ). In 1242 
Philip Monskes, aftei^arls bishop of 
Tonsnay^ wx4» the “rhymed dironicle." 

ire we imd, voia baptized 
hTvPMti^f irhO 'bapriaed Panlt and re¬ 


ceived the name of Joseph.—See Book of 
the C/iTonicles of the Abbey of St. Alban's. 

Another tradition says the Jew waa 
Ahosue'rus, a cobbler, and gives the story 
thus: Jesus, overcome by the wei^t of 
the cross, stopped at the door of Ahasue- 
rus, when the man pushed Him away^ 
saying, “Be off with you 1" Jesus re¬ 
plied, “I am going oft truly^ as it ia 
written; but thou shalt tarry till 1 oomo 
again." 

This legend is given by Paul von 
Eitzen, bishop of Schleswig, in 1647.— 
See Greve, Memoirs of Paid von Eitzen, 
Hamburgh (1744). 

In Germany, the Wandering Jew is as¬ 
sociated with John Bnttadieus, who waa 
seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteentli centuries, and at Brussels 
in 1774. 

Leonard Doldius of Nilmberg, in 
his Praxis Alehyimm (1604), sitys the Jew 
Ah.a8ueru3 is sometimes called Buttadieus. 

In France, the name given to the Jew ia 
Isaac Laquedem or Lakedion. 

*n* Bee Mittcrnacht, Dissertatio in 
Johan., xxi. 19. 

Salathiel ben Sadi is t% name of the 
Wandering Jew in Croly’s novel entitled 
Salathiel (1827). 

Eugbne Sue introduces a Wandering 
Jew m hia novel called Le Juif Errant 
(1845). Galt has also a novel called The 
Wandering Jeva. 

Poetical versions of the legend have 
been made by A. W. von Schlegel, Die 
Warnung; by Schubert, Ahasucr; by 
Goethe, Ans Meincm J^dten, all in German. 
By Mrs. Norton, The undying One, in 
English; etc. The legend is based on 
St. John's Qosj^l xxi. 22. “If I wM 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ? " The apostles thought the words 
meant that John would not die, but tni^ 
dition has applied them to some one 4se. 

Wandering Knight (The), El 
Donzel del Febo (“the Kni^t of the 
Sun"), is so called in the Spwish ro¬ 
mance entitled The Mirror of KnagWmd. 

Eumen'edgs is so called m Pete's Old 
Wives' Tale (1690). 

Wandering WiUie, the blihd 
fiddler, who tolls the tale about skBbbert 
Redgauntlet and his son sir John.—Sic 
W. Scott, BedgamtlH (time, George IH.}. 

Wandering Wood, which contoiried 
the den of Error. Error was a moasteri, 
like a woman upwards, hqt ending in a 
huge dragon's tail witb. a venomons 4 (|ag. 
The fine encounter of ^ Bed - CHNi 


WANTLET, m WARDLE. 


Knight was with this monster, whom he 
sIow.--^enser, Fairy Queen, i. 1 (1590). 

When piety {the lied Gross Kn^ht) 
once forsakes the oneness of truth 
^ta), it is sure to get into “ Wandering 
Wood,” fAere it will be attacked by 
“Error.” 

Wontley (Dragon of), a monster 
slain by More of More Hall, who procured 
a suit of armour studded with spikes, 
and, proceeding to the lair, kicked the 
dragon in its mouth, where alone it was 
vulnerable.—Percy, Feliques of Ancient 
Poetry, 

One of Carey’s farces is entitled The 
Dragon of Wantley, 

Wapping of Denmark (The), 
Elsinore (3 sgi.). 

War. The Sevan Weahs' W«ir was 
between Prussia and Austria (18G6). 

The jSiCWh Months' War was between 
Prussia and France (1870-71). 

The Seven Years' War was between 
Austria and Prussia (1756-1703). 

The Thirty Year^ War was between 
the protestaik;s and papists of Germany 
(1618-1648). 

The Hundred Years' War was between 
England and France (1340-1453). 

War»Ories. At Senlac the English 
had two, “ Gk)d Almighty ! ” and “ Holy 
Cross!” The latter was probably the 
erv of Harold’s men, and referred to 
Waltham Cross, which he held in special 
reverence. 

The Norman shout was “God help 
us 1 ” 

The Welsh war-cry was “ Alleluia! ” 

1 Md, OiKp ahrleliB of “ AUeIu1» t" hkmded with Uwse 
of " Out 1 Out I Uoir Crouse 1 ’’—Lord Lrtton, llaroli. 

*** “ Ouct 1 Ouct! ” was the cry in 
full flight, meaning that the standards 
were to be defended with closed shields. 

The old Spanish war-cry was “St. 
logo! and dose, Spiun! ” 

IbnntrChlraltouatildalito; aotinvidn 
Bettre the etf, “ St. lego t and ckwo, Spain I” 

Byron, Age of Urotm, vU. (ISiU). 

Covaates says tiie cry was “ St. 
lago I charge, Spain! ” 

lb. BmjMer, two la s Une to retreat aa veil aa to 
•ntuee. Ae at atoat always be, “St. lagol charge, 
SSSlil QiUxot$, IL L 4 (tUB). 

In the ba^e of Pharsalia, the war-cry 
of Poxnpey^s army was “ uerculSa In- 
victuk! nnd of Cnear’s army, “Venus 
vkArlsR'i'V;, < 

War of Wartburg, a poetic con- 
tstt at Wartinug Castle, m wmeh Yogd- 


weid triiuaphed over Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingon. 

Aey renewed Qie war of Wartburg, 

Which the bard had fougltt before, 
loiigfbUow, Waiter am der royelweidior Bird ifeadaw); 

Ward (Artimus), Charles F. Browne 
of America, author of His Pooh of Ooaks 
(1865). He died in London in 1867. 

Ward (Dr.), a footman, famous for 
his “friars’ balsam.” He was called to 
proscribe for George II., and died 1761. 
Dr. Ward had a claret stain on his left 
check, and in Hogarth’s famous picture, 
“ The Undertakers’ Arras,” the cheek is 
marked gules. He forms one of the 
three figures at the top, and occupies the 
right hand side of the spectator. The 
otlier two figures ore Mrs. Mapp and Dr. 
Taylor. 

Warden (Hienry), aliasHsiiuv Wsl 2> 
WOOD, the protestant preacher. In the 
Abbot be is chaplain of the lady Mary &t 
Avenel Castle.—Sir W. Scott, The Monas¬ 
tery (time, Elizabeth). 

Warden (Michael), a young man of 
about 30, well-made and good-looking, 
light-hearted, capricious, and without 
ballast, lie had been so wild and ex¬ 
travagant that Snitchey and Craggs told 
him it would take six years to nurse Us 
property into a healthy state. Michael 
warden told them he was in love yfl^ 
Marion Jeddler, aud her, in due time, he 
married.—C. Dickens, 27jc Battle of Life 
(1846). 

Warden Fie (A), a pie made of 
Warden pears. « 

My«a1f with denial I mortify 
With, a duiiity bit of a warden pie, 

ITAe rriar «/ OrUeri Crop, 

Wardlaw, land-steward at Osbaldi- 
stone Hall.—Sir W. Scott, MdiJtoy (time, 
George I.). 

Wardlato (Jlcnt^ of), archbishop of 8t. 
Andrew’s.—Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Wardle (Mr.), an old country gentle¬ 
man, who had attmided some of we meet¬ 
ings of “The Pickwick Club,” and felt 
a uking for Mr. Pickwick and his three 
friends, whom he occasionally entertained 
at his house. 

Aftss [Isaibella] Wardle, daughter sf Mr, 
Wardle.. She marries Augustus Snod¬ 
grass, M.P.C. • „ . ■ 

Mias EmBy Wardle, dau^ter of Mr*' 
Wiurdle. She marries Mr. tVandle*— 
Didkensf ^ PiehxBkk Pajmv (ISSfl)., 


WAEDOtrR, 


WardoTir (5ir Arthur) of Knock- 
winnock Castle. 

Isabella Wardour, danelitcr of sir 
Arthur. She marrica lord Gcraldiu. 

Captain Re<jinald Wardmr^ son of sir 
Arthur. Ho is in the army. 

Sir Richard W«»doMr" or “llicliard 
'With the Red Hand,” an anoegtor of sir 
Axthxir.—Sir W, Scott, The Antiqnarij 
(time, George III.). 

"Wore (Red of), a gre-at bod, twelve 
feet emiaro, assiguod by tradition to the 
€arl or Warwick the “ king maker.” 

A might}' liirgfl hod ftfte hrd o' ftowour], hiK^or Iw 
half than Uie groat btxl of Wiiro; ton tboussuid i»-a[il<t 
may lie lu It together and never fci-l one aiiottir'r.~U. 
Vargultar, Th« Keerutfmg OJiccr (1707). 

The bed of Off fiinQ of Rushan, which 
was fourteen feet long, and a liKlo more 
than six feet w'ido, xvas consiilerably 
smaller than tlic great bed of Ware. 

HU beditead was a lHii!i.t(‘a«l of Iron . . . nine enhiu 
eras the length ttioreof, uiid four ciihils the hTtiuIih of it, 
after the cubit of a inaii.~7>eu;t. ill. Jl. 


Waiing (Sir ’Walter), a justice of tlio 

S eace, whose knowledge of the law xvas 
erired from Matthew Medley, his faeto- 
taim. Hissentcucct.xyerc justiees’ justice, 
induenced by jirejudicc and personal 
feeling. An ugly old ha.g would hnire 
found from him bxit scant mercy, while a 
pretty girl could hardly do wrong in sir 
Walter's code of law.—Sir II. )i. Dudley, 
jTw Woodman (1771). 

Warman, stexvard of Robin Hood 
while earl of Huntingdon. He betrayed 
his master into the hands of Gilbert 
Hoode (or Hood), a prior, Robin’s uncle. 
King .lohnw rewarded W'arman for this 
treachery by appointing him high sheriff 
of Nottingham. 

The itt-Iiift tniBcr, hrlhcd on either hand, 
le Woriiuui. one the etevrard of bU h(m<!e. 

Who, Judiu-like, lir.tralea hU Uhemll lord 
• Into the hfuitU nf that rtilentlv«st< prior 
Calda OUbeit Uuuile, uncle of Huntington, 
Skelton, Dvmifalf of Roba*t JiarX of llunlinaton 
(Henry Vlll.). 


Warzaing-Fan Hero (The), James 
Frmicis Edward Stuart, son of James II. 
'bv Mary Beatrice of Modena. Mary 
4’£ste, the wife <xf James 11., never had 
a KyiUff child, but this natural child of 
Jinues n. was conveyed to her inawarm- 
sag^pan, with thiG intention of her passing 
nToff as her own. The Warming-Pan 
Hero VAs the drat l^etender.—See Ma- 
eaolay, Sistorjf of Rngland, ii. 808 (1861); 
Agnes Strickland}' Qmdm-of England, vi. 
218}24aa849)v 

Wilianxepr, steward of sirCharles 

Ciupli^ to see the timber 
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of the estate cut down to suppljr the ex¬ 
travagance of his young master.-~G. Col- 
man, The Root Gentlemau (1802). 

Warning-Givers. (Seepp.055-061.) 

AiiASKAM’s Mirror. This mirror 
remained unsullied when it reflected a 
chiistc and pure-minded woman, but be¬ 
came dim when the woman. reflected by 
it was faithless, wanton, or li^t,— Ara¬ 
bian Eights (“ Prince Zeyn Alasnam ”). 

Ants. Alexander Ross say's that the 
“cruel battle between the Venetians and 
Insubriaus, and also that between the 
Liegeois and the Burgundians in which 
80,000 men were slain, were both presig- 
nified by combats between two swarms of 
ants.”— Arcana Microcostni (appendix, 
219). 

Bahjm.vn’s Knife (Prince), When 
prince liahman started oii his exploits, 
he gave bis sister ParizEdD a knifewhich, 
he told her, would remain bright and 
clean so long as he was safe and well, but, 
imincdiatel}' he was in danger or dead, 
would become dull or drop gouts of blood. 
—Arabian Eights (“The'lwo Sisters”). 

Bay Treks. The with^ing of bay 
trees prognosticates a deatli.* 

'Tl!) thought (he kliia Is dead . . . 

Tho iKir trees in our country ore nil withered. . 

Stialu:siM!<w)i Uirhiurd JI, (16S7), 

N.B. — The bAy xvas called by the 
Romans “ the plant of the good augel,” 
because “ iicyther falling sicknes, neyther 
dcx’yll, w-yll infest or hurt one in that 
place whereas a bay tree is.” — Thomas 
l.upton, Syxt Book of Eotable Tkinges 
(ifi(iO). 

PiEK. The buzzing of a bee in a room 
indicates that a stranger is about to pay 
tlic house a visit. 

IliuTnA’s Emekaep Ring. Thedxdre 
Goudibi rt gave Birtha an emerald ring 
which, he said, would preserve its lustre 
so long as he remaiued faithful and true, 
but would become dull and ^le if ho 
jiroved .false to her. — Wm. xlavenant, 
Oemdibert. ' , 

Brawn’s Head (2%e), A boy brought 
to king Artliur’s court a brawn's head, over 
which he drew his wand thrice, and said, 
“ There’s never a traitor or aouckold who 
can carve that head of brawn.”—^Peruy, 
Reliqucs (“ The Boj' and the Afantle”), 

Canace’s MiiutOK indioated, % its 
lustre, if the person whom the inspector 
loved was true or false.—Chancer,' Cand&r- 
bury Tales (“The Squiro’a Tale 

(Handles. The shooting forth of a paiw 
of tallow called a winding-sheet, > 

top Of a lighted candle, gives war^g to 
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tiiB house of an approaching death; but a 
hnghb eptffk upon the butning wick is 
the piTomi^ of a letter. 

Gats oU the deck of a ship are said 
to .**cairy a gale of wind in their tail,” or 
to presage a coming storm. When cats 
are very assiduous in cleaning their cars 
and heM, it prognosticates rain. 

Oattls give warning of an earthquake 
by their nh^iness. 

Cstfx^RtN PLAvnro SonDiRBS on a 
road is said to forebode approaching war. 

Coals. A cinder bounding from the 
fire is either a purse or a coffin. Those 
which rattle when held to the ear arc 
tokens of wealth; those which are nrutc 
and solid indicate sickness or death. 

CoRFSE Candlbs. The w/ms fatwis, 
called by the Welsh ennhwyll cyrph or 
“corpsecandle,"pro^osticates death. If 
small and of psde blue, it denotes the death 
of an infant; if large and yellow, the 
death of one of full age. 

ORptahi Leathw, chief imutstrate of Belfast, in 1690, 
bdng ahlinrrecked on the ble of Man, was told that 
thirteen of bU crew were lost, for thirteen corpse candles 
had been aeon movliiK towards the churchyard. It Is a 
fact that thirteen of the men were drowued in this 
wreck.<~SacherereIl, Jila of Afan, IS. 

Cradle. *It forebodes evil to the chiltl^ 
if any one rocks its cradle when empty. 
—nAmerican Superstition, 

Crioe:et8. Crickets in a house arc a 
sign of good lack, but if they suddenly 
leave it is a warning of death. 

Crow (A). A crow appearing to one on 
the left hand side indicates some im¬ 
pending evil to the person; and filling 
over a house, foretells evil at hand to some 
of the inmat^. (See below, “ Raven.”) 

S^po olntitra aora ptKdlzlt ab lUco comez, 

VirtcU, Sclogue, L 

ChtOwiRo OK A Cock. ThemistoclGs 
was MBored of his victory over Xerxes 
by the crowing of a cock, on his way to 
Arteinlsium the day before the battle.— 
Ll^ds Straiagerns of Jcrumlem, 285. 

Orew^ of a hen indicated approach- 
in^disadber. 

i>ratu-Wab»ikos IK Private 

FAXtLtBS. 

1. In Germany. Several princes of 
Germany have their special waming-glvcrs 
of dea&. In some it is the roaring of a 
lio% in olhers howling of a dog. In 
Home jfris ^e tolling of a oell or smking 
0 f a moek at an unnsusl time, in others it 
It R.bftetiing noise about the castle .—The 
2S4 (1021). 

, 2,, Jm BtrUn. A White Lady appears 
ta iKHKie one of tite honi^old or guardi 
to ^ootettBce the death of a prinoci of 


HohcDKollcrn. She was duly seen on the 
eve of prince Waldcmar’s death in 1879. 

8 . In Bohemia. “ Spectrum foeminium 
vestitd logubri apparere solet in area 
quadam illustris familial, antcqnam ima 
ex conjugibus dominorum illorum e vita 
decebat.”—^Debrio, Bisquisitiones Magicce, 
592. 

4. In Great Britain. In Wales the 
corpse candle appears to warn a family 
of impending death. In Carmarthen 
scarcely any person dies but some ons 
secs his light or candle. 

In Northumberland thewaminglightis 
called the personas waff, in Cumberland 
a s^varth, in Ross a fasA, in some parts of 
Scotland a fye-token. 

King James tells us that the wraith of 
a person newly dead, or about to die, 
appears to his friends.— Demomlogy, 126. 

Edgewell Oak indicates tlio coming 
death of an inmate of Castle Dalhousie by 
the fall of one of its brunches. 

5. In Scotland. The family of Roth- 
murchas have the Bodachau Dun or the 
Ghost of the Hill. 

The Kinchardincs have the Spectre of 
the Bloody Hand. 

Gartinbeg House used to be haunted by 
Bodacli Gamn. 

The house of Tulloch Gorms used to be 
haunted by Maug Monlach or the Girl 
with the Ilaiiy Left Hand. 

Death-watcji {17w), The tapiflhg 
made by a s(n.all beetle called the deatii- 
watch is said to be a warning of death. 

Th« choinli^rinaltis chrlston this wonn a '‘Deatb-wateb,** 
Brciuise, like n watch, it always cries "cllclc;" 

Then woe be to those In the house who are sick, 

For sura as n gun they w’ill give up tlie ghost. 

If the maggot cries “ click " when It scntftlies a poet 

awtft 

Divixixq-Rod (77(«). A forked hazel 
rod, suspended between the balls of the 
thumbs, was at one time supposed to indi¬ 
cate the presence of water-springs and 
precions metals by inclining towards the 
earth beneath which these things might 
be found. Donsterswivcl obtain^ money 
by professing to indicate the spot of 
buried wealth by a divining-rod.—Sir 
W. Scott, The Antiquary. ' 

Dooa. The howling of a dog at ni^t 
forebodes death. 

A cute pnevbo fuuere dteee morl. 


Capitohnus tells us that the death of 
Maximlnus was presaged by’tbe hpwliiu 
of dogs. Fausanias (m bis Mes^nld} 
saysths dogs br^einto a fierce howl jnat 
b^re tite overthrow of the M^aoiuumk. 
Einedias sayt the dogs in Mysinia fipekfli, 
aad howled jiMt bittern tM^ovir* 
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throw of the Saxons in 1553. Vir^l says 
the same tbln^; occurred just previous to 
the battle of Pharsalia. 

Dogs give warning of death by scratch¬ 
ing on live floor of a house. 

Dotteuels. 

When dotterels do first Appear, 

It shows that trost Is very near; 

But when that dotterels do go, 

Then yen may look for heavy snow. 

SalMurg Sailing. 

Dreams. It yrill be remembered that 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, was warned 
by a dream to flee from Judsea, and when 
llerod was dead he was again warned by 
a dream to “turn aside into the parts of 
Galilee.”— Matt, ii. 13,19, 22. 

In the Old Testament, Pharaoh had a 
warning dream of a famine which he was 
enabled to provide against.— Gen. xli. 
W-SG. 

Pharaoh’s butler and baker liad warn¬ 
ing dreams, one being prevised thereby 
ol' his restoration to favour, and the other 
warned of his execution.— Gen. xl. 6-23, 

Nebuchadnezzar had an historic dream, 
wjiich Daniel explained.—Dan. ii. 1,31-45. 

Abimelech king of Egypt was warned 
by a dream that Sarah was Abraham’s 
wife and ifot his sister.— Ocn. xx. 3-16. 

Jacob had an historic dream on his way 
to Horan.— Qcn, xxviii. 12-16. 

Joseph, son of Jacob, had an historic 
dT{j|im, revealing to him his future great- 
ncs8.--(?en. xxxvii. 6-10. 

Daniel bad an historic dream about 
four beasts which indicated four king¬ 
doms (Dan. vii.). Whether his ‘ ‘ visions ” 
were also dreams is uncertain (see chs. 
viii., X.}. « 

It would require many pages to do 
justice to this subject. Bland, in hia 
P^u/ar Antiquities^ iii. 134, gives “A 
Dictionary of Dreams” in alphabetic 
order, extracted from The Hoyal Dream- 
Book, 

Drinking-Horns. King Arthur had 
a horn from w'hich no one could drink 
who was either unchaste or unfaithful. 
The cuckold’s hom, brought to king 
Arthur’s court a mysterious boy, gave 
wamlxig of infidelity, inasmuch as no 
one unfaithful in love or unleal to his 
liege lord could drink therefrom without 
s|fl1ling the liquor. The coupe enchant^e 
possessed jx gimilar property. 

BAOfiiU Taiquinius Friscus was as¬ 
sured Ihi^he would be kmg of Borne, by 
an eagle, wlSsh stooped^pvn him, took 
off his cap, rose in the air, and let the 
can AbB upon his head. 

Mistah^ fissured Alezandor of his 


victory over Darius at the battle of AibSl% 
by the flight of an eagle.—Lloyd, Stretta* 
gem of Jerusakm^ 290. 

Ear (Ihs). If the left ear tingles or 
bums, it indicates that some one is talk¬ 
ing evil of yon; if the right ear, soma 
one is praising you. The zoieboded evil 
may be averted by biting the little finger 
of the left hand. 

laudor et adveno, wnat aurii, todor ab ora; 

Oextra bono tinnit murmura, bava maJo.. 

R. Kouchen, ■ Oropuniia, US ilSSS), 

Epitaphs {Reading). If you would 
preserve your memory, be warned against 
reading epitaphs. In this instance the 
American superstition is the warning- 
giver, and not the act referred to. 

Fir Trees. “ If a firr tree be touched, 
withered, or burned with lighting, it is 
a warning to the house that the master 
or mistress thereof shall shortly dye.”— 
Thomas Lupton, Syxt Book of Motable 
Thinges, iii. (1660). 

Fire. The noise occasioned when the 
enclosed gas in a piece of burning coal 
catches fire, is a sure indication of a 
quarrel between the inmates of the house. 

Florimel’s Girdle would loosen or 
tear asunder if any woman Aifaithful or 
unchaste attempted to put it on.—Spen¬ 
ser, PaeVy Qaeai. , 

Gates op Gundop'orus {The), No ono 
carrying poison could pass these gates. 
They were made of the hom of the homed 
snake, by the apostle Thomas, who built 
a palace of sethym wood for this Indian i 
king, and set ^ the gates. 

Groi'To op Ephesus {The) contmned a 
reed, which gave forth musical soutide 
when tlie chaste and faithful enteied.it, 
but denounced others by giving forth 
harsh and discordant noises. — Lord 
Lytton, Tales of MUetuSt iii. 

Hare Cbossino the Boad {A), It 
was thought by the ancient Romans that 
if a hare ran across the road eu which, a 
person was travelling, it vms a certain 
omen of ill luck. 

Lepiffl Quociue occumna In via, InfortauAtuiniter 
t et omioowm.—Alexander ab Aiex an d ro , QmielOmt 
rum, WH Yt. t. ^ 68S. 

Nor did vre with ttlmbla feet. 

One Uttle tearflil lepw, 

Ttiat certain «l«n, ax xohm divina, 

Of fiRtnoa bad to keep ux. 

ElUaon. rvtp Eamaal^ Is. 

Hoopoe (J^). The country peoMe 
of Sweden consider the appearance of 
hoopoe as the presage of wax.—Pennant, 
i. 258. - 

Lizards warn men of (he apruroaifli uf 
a serpent. 

lioioKiNG-GiLAasES. If a lookingrglaaa 
is htidien, it is a warning that someeaie 
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in iihe home wUt ere long lose a friend, '' 
Grose si^ it “betokens a morisUty in 
Rie family, commonly the master." 

To break a looking-glass is prophetic 
that the person will never get married; 
or, if married, will lose the person wedded. 

filAQpiaa are prophetic birds. A com¬ 
mon loncelnshire proverb is, “One for 
sorrov^ two for mirth, three for a wed¬ 
ding, four for deathor thus: “ One for 
sorrow, two for mirth, three a wedding, 
four a birth." 

Augon and ondentood roUtionx have, 

Br VMgoaM and choughs and rooks brought forth 
Ton secret it man of blood 

^ ffliakespeare, JfacbetA (1606) 

Alexander Ross tells us that the battle 
between the British and French, m which 
the former were overthrown m the reign 
of Charles VIII,, was foretold by a 
skirmish between magpies and jackdaws. 

— Arcana Mtorooosmt (appendix, 219). 

Mantijs (T/ie Tat). A boy brought 
to king Arthur’s court a mantle, wluch no 
one could wear who was unfaithful in 
love, false in domestic liie, or traitorous 
to the king. If any such attempted to 
put it on, it puckered up, or hung slouch- 
ingly, or tumbled to pieces. — Percy, 
Mel^iea (“ The Boy and the Mantle ”). 

MsTEonf. Falling stars, eclipses, 
comets, and other signs in the heaven^ 
|K>rtcnd the death or fall of pnnees. 

Ifataors fright the fixed stars of heaven, 

rfae pale-fiilrd moon looka bloody oh the earth . . 

Ibeie signs foteniu the death or fall of k j;g8 

Shakespeare, Afehord //, act U sc 4 (U*S7) 

> Consult Matt, xxiv. 29; ImKc xxi. 25. 

Mice and Hats. If a rat or mouse, 
during the night, gnaw our clothes, it is 
indicative of some impending evil, perhaps 
«yep death. 

Hoi sutem ita tores, atqoe laconstderatl suraus, ut si 
mum corroseriBt ollQuhl quorum est opus hoc unuin, 
monstnim putemust Ante vero Manlcum helium quod 
Orpeos Laouvll—mures loalsient, maxumum id porton- 
tiim harasplces esse dixerant. Quan vero quicquam 
tttecrit, Innrea diem noctem allquld lodontefc, scuta an 
uttlm QOttoierlnt. . , cum vesUv a sorlclbus iXHlJtar, 
plai tbBemwsPlcloneni fiiturl mall, qnam prtesens dam¬ 
num dOtore. unde tllod elegantor dietuin est Catonls, 

, cam eswt eonsnltus a qnodam, qui ubt erosai esse 
I OUlgae dtomt a sociclbns, nspondii; non esset Ulud 
meoatium; ted vare monstnim habendum Ihlaie, si 
aerioM a CaUgto rodemntur.—deem, iHtinath, U. 37. 

‘ SCoLB-SPOTS. A mole-spot on the 
wmj^ promises wealth and honour; 
<Hi the anMe bespeaks modesty in men, 
oonxage in iifOmen; on the right breast 
ts a Mm of honesty, on the left forebodes 
poverty; on the chin promises wealth; 
oa the z^t eor, respect, on the left fore¬ 
boded dishonour; on the centre of the 
jlbfV&ead l^peaks treachery, snUenness, 
and untidiness; on the right tmple foze- 
ahotra that yon will enjoy the fnendship 


of the great; on the left temph forebodea 
distress; on the right foot bespeaks wis¬ 
dom, on the left, rashness; on the right 
side of the heart denotes virtue, on the 
left side, wickedness; on the knee of a 
man denotes that he will have a rich 
wife, if on the left knee of a woman, she 
may expect a large family; on the itp 
is a sign of gluttony and talkativeness; 
on the neck promises wealth; on the 
nose indicates that a man will be a 
great traveller; on the thigh forebodes 
poverty and sorrow; on the throaty wealth 
and health; on the wmf, ingenuity. 

Moon {The), When the “mone lies 
Bair on her back, or when her horns are 
pointed towards the zenith, be warned m 
time, for foul weather is High at hand." 
—Dr. Jamieson. 

Foul wraBier may also be expected 
“ when the new moon oppears with the 
old one in her arms.” 

late, late ypstreen I saw the new moone, 

Wi' the auld moono m hei arme, 

And I fptr, 1 ft ir, my ddr master. 

That wo aill come to barme 

3h« Baliad qf Str PatrUk Spenot 

To see a new moon for the first time 
on the right hand, and direct before you, 
is lucky; but to see it on the left hand, 
or to turn round and see it behind you, is 
the contrary. 

1£ you first see a new moon through 
glass, your wish will come to pass. 

Nails. A white spot on the thuthb 
promises a present; on the index fimer 
denotes a friend; on the long firujer, a foe; 
on the third fingery a letter or sweetheart; 
on the httle fingery a journey to go. 

In America, white spots on the noilB 
are considered lucky. 

NoiruGEHAN's Bracelet;; gave warn¬ 
ing of poison by a tremulous motion of 
tlic stones, which increased as the poison 
approached nearer and nearer.—Comte de 
Caylus, Oriental Tales (“ The Four Talis¬ 
mans ”). 

Opal turns pale at the approach of 
poison. 

Owls. The screeching of an owl fore¬ 
bodes calamity, sickness, or death. On 
one occasion an owl strayed into tlie 
Capitol, and the Romans, to avMrt the 
evu, underwent a formal lustration. 

Tba Bunaasanata, wban wlfhln 
Hie city walls an owl was seen, 

eauw thair clergy with lustrattolw ... ^ 

Xaa toond-fiiead prodigy V amt. 

Butlw.^^idMrai. U. 411.707 UIMCI. 

llie dehth of Augustus was presaged 
by an owl sinrin g J sereec^gl npon the 
tma of rim (kui2--^phiU]Uis, Mnxbmmt 
cf^Dkm Gmsvhs. 
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The death of GoxamMvia Antonias, the 
emperor, vas forboded by an owl sitting 
on the top'o£ his chamber at l.ai]iuviarn. 
—Julius Obsequcns, Prodigies^ 85. 

The murder of Julius Cmsar was pre¬ 
saged by the screeching of owls. 

the bird of night diil dt, 

X*en At nounilAT, npoii iho market-ploco. 
Hooting Attd alirlekiiig. 

SliokmiiCAni /idrui eeetar, act 1. sc, 3 (1607). 

The death of Valenti niiin was i)resaged 
by an owl, which perched on the top of a 
house where lie useil to bathe.—JMcxandcr 
Ross, Arcana Microcosm (a])pendix, 
218). 

Antony was warned of his defeat in 
tne battle of Actium by an owl Hying 
into the temple of Concord.—Xiphilinus, 
Abt'uhjment of Dion Cassius. 

The ^rcat ]d!Vgne of Wiirlzburg, in 
Franconia, in 1542, was foreboded by the 
screeching of an owl. 

Alexander llosssays: “About twenty 
years ago I did ob.sorve that, in the house 
where 1 lodged, an owl groaning in the 
window jiresaged tlie death of two emi¬ 
nent persons, who died tliere shortly 
after.”—^^Imwa 3ficrocosuti. 

Pkacocks give warning of poison by 
ruffling their feathers. 

I’lCKViz's SStkivo of Pk.\ki,9 (Prince). 
When p'tince Perviz went on his exploit, 
he gave his sister Parizado a string of 
pearls, saying, “ So long as those pearls 
move readily on the string, you m.ay feel 
assured that 1 arn alive and well; but if 
tH6y stick fast, they will indicate to you 
that I aiM dead ."—Arabian Nights (“ The 
Two Sisters ”). 

PioEUxs. It is considered by manj' a 
sure sign of death in a house if a wliite 
pigeon jicrches on the chimney. 

Pros nmfiing about with straws in their 
mouths give warning of approaching rain. 

Rats ^or^aki^g a smp forebode its 
wreck, and forsaking a house indicate 
that it is on the point of falling down. 
(See “Mice.”) 

Ravens. The raven is said to be the 
most prophetic of “inspired birds." It 
bodes both private and public calamities. 
“To have Ihc foresight of a raven" is a 
proverbial expression. 

.' 'The great battle fought between Benc- 
Ventum and Apicium was portended by a 
si;innish between ravens and kites on tlie 
euot.—Jovianus Pontanus. 
uTuptioo of the Scythians into 
Thzftco was presaged by a skirmish be- 
tween^w^ and ravens.—Nicef^s. 

^e«(0 vras warned of his approaching 
dcu^ by aoma nwmiA nattering about 

h * 


him just before he was murdeied by 
Popillus Csenos.—Macaulay, Bbtwi of 
3t. Kilda, 176. ; 

Alexander Ross'says: “Mr, Draper, a 
young gentleman, and my intimate friend, 
about four or five years ago .had one or 
two'ravens, which had been qnarrellhig 
on the chimney, fly into his chamber, 
and he died shortly after.”—Arctma 
Microcosmi, 

Rhixooeros’s Honxs. Cups made of 
thi.s material will give warning of poison 
in a liquid by causing it to effervesce. 

Salt spilt towards a person indicates 
contention, but the evil may be averted 
by throwing a part of the spilt salt over 
the left shoulder. 

I’l'oiUt.'c, 8Ubverso casu Icviore sallno, 

SI mai vonturum conjirla omen ; luleat. 

U. Keuclu-.n, Crc 2 Mniiia, SIS (160S]> 

Shears and Sieve (T/w), ordeals by 
Are, water, etc., single combats, the 
co.sned or cursed morsel, the Urim and 
Thummira, the casting of lots, were all 
employed as tests of innocence or guilt 
in olden times, under the notion that Qod 
would direct tlie lot aright, according to 
Dan. vi. 22. 

Shoes. It was thought by the 
Romans a bad omen to put a i^oe on the 
wrong foot. • 

Augustus, haring b’ orer^Kht, 

' Put on hU IcR shoe for hia rtebt, 

H-ul like have been .slnln mat «Ia) 

By soldiers mutin'ing for pay. • 

Butter, irwlibnu.’ 

Allgusto . . . Metolt Immobile «t epneternd lonqn'B 
Inl arrivplt par mdgude de mattre l« mtUer droit «i 
piedgauebo.—St FoTx, JS$$aU twr /’arfo, r. 146. 

Shooting Pains. All sudden paina 
are warnings of evil at hand. 

Ximeo auott rerum gssserim fate, ita domis totna pnnlt. 
—Vlmitm, Milet aiorUnttu. 

By thH pricking of my thumbs. 

Something evil this way corim. . 

Shakespem, JfrrcAet& (1606). 

Sneezing. Once a wish, twice a kiss, 
iluice a letter, and oftener than thdee 
something better. 

Sneezing before breakfast is a foiecast 
that a stranger or a present is coming. 

Sneezing at night-time. ^ To sneeze 
twice for three successive, nights denotes 
a death, a loss, or a great gain. 

SI duto Btemutatloiies fiaut omiil noete ab OUquo, at 
IHud coiitinuUnr per ties poetes, steno est i|aod amitia 
Tel altquA de domo mortotor vet aUud damntun ooi^ 
oontlnget, vel marlnium Uwnim.—RomnanuM, 
MlraciUt* Vortitorum, 169. 

Eustathius says that sneezing to tba 
left is unlucky, hot to the right lucky. 
Ucncc, when TheinistoclSs was offeriw 
sacriflee beforo his engagement w^ 
Xerxes, and one of the soldiers on hin 
riglit hand sucezed^ Eaphrantidfls -the 
soothsayer declared the Greeks wonid: 
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gunely g^.the yictory.—Plutavch, Lms 
r**Tiieiaistpcl 08 ,^). i 

Soot ,o 3 | BARd^ Flakes of sheeted 
soot habmi^ ffom the bars of a grate 
foretell tholntxoductioa of a straiger, 

Kor'Iewamoied have I qjdeaoent watched 

nw aootr SliBi'UiM plariipon the ban 

Poatiinoiui, anS fonboding . . aoiue stranger’s near 

Approaeb. 

Cowper, Winter Evening, 

SorHiA's Picture, given to Mathiae, 
toned yoRow if the giver was in danger 
or in temptation; and black if she could 
not escape from the danger or if she 
yielded to • the temptation.—Massinger, 
The Picture (1629). 

Rpiderb*. indicate to gold-scarcbsrs 
where it is to bo found. 

. Stag’s Horn is considered in Spain to 
give warning of an evil eye, and to be a 
safegaardagainst its malignant inilucnces. 

SroNiib' To find a periorated stone is 
a presage of good luck. 

Swallows forecast bad weather by 
flying low, and fine weather by flying 

hl^> 

Tkkth wroK APAitT warn a person to 
se^k his fortime away from liis native 
place. 

Thunder. Thunder on Sunday por¬ 
tends the death of some learned man, 
judge, or author; on Monday, the death* 
of women 5 on Tuesday, plenty of grain ; 
od Wednesday, the death of harlots, or 
bloodshed; on Thursday, plenty of sheep, 
cattle, and com ; on Friday, the death of 
some great man, murder, or battle; on 
Stttnrmty it forebodes pestilence or sick¬ 
ness.—I^eonard Digges, A Pronmstica- 
iioti \BhHtrla&ting of Ryght Gooa Effecte 
(1658). 

Tollino Bell. You will be sure of 
tooth^4cho if you eat while a funeral bell 
is tolling. Be warned in time by this 
Axnetican superstition, or take the con- 
se^ences. 

VRtFlSBT, A spring in Yorkshire, called 
“ prophetiO,^' gives due warning of a dearth 
by lasing to an imnsual height. 

TkNBxiAN Glass. If poison is put 
into Uquor contained in a vessel made of 
Teneliiiin glass, the vessel will crack and 
&11 to pieces. 

Warnino Stones. Bakers in Wilt- 
diire and in some other counties used to 
ppt A certain tnndof !^.bhle in their ovens, 
•to gith notice when the oven was hot 
enough for baking. When the stone 
tinned wlUte^ the oven was fit for use. 

Jerloustit (TAc), This 
*i^,^ h^era^ which the ifCws used to 
imi^ no ^awteresB could dxuik without 


4 ;^|mr 8 tiug .—^00 PhUomphicat Queetvms^ 
Anstioered (1663). 

White Rose (The). A white rose 
gave assurance to a twin-brother of the 
safety or danger of his brother daring 
his absence. So long as it flonrished and 
remained in its pride of beauty, it indi¬ 
cated that all went well, but as it drooped, 
faded, or died, it was a warning of 
danger, sickness, or death. —Tfus Twin- 
Jir^hers. 

WITCH Hazel. A forked twig of witch 
hazel, made into a divining-rod, was sup¬ 
posed, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, to give ivaming of 
witches, and to bo efficacious in discover¬ 
ing them. 

Worms, If, on your way to a sick 
person, you pick up a stone and find no 
living thing under it, it tells you that the 
sick person will die, but if you find Uiere 
an ant or worm, it presages tlie patient’s 
recovery. 

Si viiiitang (r^m, l.ipidom Inrcntum per vtnin attoUst, 
et mb laplile InvciiUtnr Termia .w movens, auc formten 
vlr«ii«, fauitum onit-ti e&t, ct iiulicium fore iit fegrr cou* 
vaiuscut-. ei nihil Inmiltur rci eat couclainata m cotta 
touni.—Buchardai. JOrecretorum, lib. xlx. 

Warren (Wirfow), “twice married 
and twice «i widow.” A coquette of 40, 
aping the airs of a girl; vain, weak, and 
dctcslitl)k>. Harry Dornton, the bankers 
son, is in love wiili her daughter, Sophia 
Freelove; but the widow tries to win the 
young man for lierself, by advancing 
money to pay off his friend’s debts. When 
the father hears of this, ho comes to Ihe 
rescue, returns the money advanced, and 
enables the sou to follow his natural in¬ 
clinations by marrying the dau^tez 
instead of the designing mother. 

AglTlish, old coquette, vho trould rob her diuigtatar, 
and leave licr hiuband'e sou to rot in a iMniieon, that ih» 
mlglit many tba flret fool she could And.—Uolcroft, TAt 
Jtoad to Suin, v. 3 (1732). 

Wart (77iomas), a poor, feeble, ragged 
creature, one of the recruits in the army 
of sir John Falstalf.—Shakespeare, 2“ 
Henry /F., act iii. sc. 2 (1598). 

Warwick [The carl of), a tragedy 
by Dr. T. Franklin, It is the last days 
and death of the “ king maker ’* (1767), 

Wanoioh (The House of). Of this house 
it is said, “ All the men are without fear, 
and all tiic women without stain.” ’This 
brag has been made by many of our noble 
families, and it is about as complimentary 
as that paraded of queen Victoria, that 
she is a faithful wHe, a good iqother, 
and a virtuous woman. It is to be hoped 
that the some mUy be said of most of her 
subjects also. 
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Warwick Ikme (City), the site qf • 
the house bclonj^ing to the Beauchamps, 
aarls of Warwick. 

Washington of ACrica {The). 
William Wilocrforce is so called by lord 
Byron. As Washington was the chief 
instrument in liberating America, so 
Wilberforce was the chief instigator of 
slave emancipation. 

Tbou moral Washington of Africa. 

J»o« Jwin, xlv. 82 (1S54). 

Washington of Columbia, Simon 
Bolivar (1785-1831). 

Wasky, sir Iring’s sword. 

Klght through the hea<1-plGC« straight 
nio kiilghtJ «Ir Hognn luUd, 

Wiib lUs rc8liiUo.4a Wask>', 

That nharij and poerlo'i hlaili*. 

iftbelungvn LM, Bfi (1210). 

Wasp, in the drama called Jiartholo- 
mew Fait', by Ben Jonson (1014). 

Cenjamin Joiinson 11065-17421, commonly catlod Don 
JohnaoMi . . . Meuicd to be proud to wear tlie poet’s 
doable name, being particularly great In nil Hint aiirlior’s 
rilays that were usunlly purfurmoil, vJr, "WiLsp," “(Xir- 
liacclrt," ■* Morose,” and " AriauUis."—Clioltvooil, liutory 
t>f the Stage. 

*♦* ,“ Corbnccio,” in The Fox; “Mo¬ 
rose,” in The Filent Woman ; and “Ana¬ 
nias,” in The Alc/icmist. 

Was+^e Time Utilized. 

Bastkk wrote his Saint’s Evcrlastlni 
Best on a bed of sickness (161f)-lfi91). 

Br^ooMFiBLn composed The Farmer’s 
Boy in the intervals of shoern.aking (1766- 

ms). 

Bramah {Joseph), a peasant’s son, j 
occupied his spitre Lime when a mere boy 
in making musical instruments, aided by 
the village blacksmith. At the age of 
16, he hurt his ankle while ploughing, and 
employed his time 'while confined to the 
house in carving and making w'oodwares. 
In anotlier forced leisure from a severe 
fall, he employed his time in contriving 
and making useful inventions, which 
ultimately led him to fame and fortune 
(1749-1814). j 

Bukyan wrote his Pilgrim’s Progress 
37 hilo confined in Bedford jail (i628- 
1688)* 

S^RKiYT {Elihu) made himself ac- 

g nainted 'with ten languages while plying 
is trade as a village blacksmith (Hebrew, 
week, Syriac, Spanish, Bohemian, Polish, 
Uanieh, Persian, Turkish, and E^opic). 
Hla father was a village cobbler, and 
Xlihtt had only six months’ education, 
and that at the school of his broker 
(18U-1878). 

OAltarr, the miesionmy and Oriental 
tnaslatori leaant the rndiments of Eaat^ 


langn^es while employed in makikig and 
mending shoes (1761-1834). 

Clrmbkt [Jo^A), son of a poor 'weaver, 
was brought up^ as a thatcher, bat, by 
utilising his waste moments in self-edu¬ 
cation and works of skill, raised himself 
to a po.sition of great note,, giving em¬ 
ployment to thirty workmen (1779-1844). 

OonnKT'r learnt grammar in the- waste 
time of his service as a common«8oldier 
(1762-1835). 

D’AoiiKssisAir, tlie great ]&ench chan¬ 
cellor, observing that Mde. X^Aguesseau 
always delayed ten or twelve minutes 
before she came down to dinner, began 
and completed a learned bboM of three 
volumes (large quarto), solely daring 
these “ waste minutes." This work went 
through several editions (1668-1761). 

Etty utilized indefatigably every spare 
moment he could pick up when a journey¬ 
man printer (1787-1849). 

Fruguson taught himoelf astronomy 
while tending sheep in the service of a 
Scotch farmer (1710-1776). ' 

Franklin, while working as a journey¬ 
man printer, produced his dissertation on 
LStertg and Necessity, Pleasute Pain 
(1706-1790). 

Miller {Bfugh) taught himself geology 
while working as a mason (1802-1856). 

Paul worked as a tentmaker in interv^s 
of travel and preaching. ^ * 

*** This brief list must be considered 
only as a hint and heading for enlarge¬ 
ment. Of course, Henry Oort, William 
Fairbaim, Fox of Derby, H. Maudslay, 
David Mushet, Murray of Leeds, J.. 
NasmyUi, J. B. Neilson, Roberts of 
Manchester, Wliitworth, and scores of 
others will occur to every reader, indeed, 
genius for the most part owes its success 
to the utilization of waste time. , 

Wastle (WiWiam), psendonym of 
John Gibson Lockhart, m Blm^tnood's 

Magazine {mirl^5i). ' 

__ ■* ^ 

Wat Dreary, alias Bbowk Will,* 
a highwayman., in captains Macheath’s 
gang. Peachnm says “he has an under¬ 
hand way of ^sposing of the goods be 
stole,” and therefore he shoi^d sdlow him 
to remain a little loi^sr “ upon his good 
behaviour.”—rGay, j%e Beggar’s Opera, 
i. (1727), 

Wat*8 I^ke, a dyke whifeh runs 
from Flintshire to Beachley, at the mouth 
of the Wye. The space between Wat’s 
Dyke and Offa’s Dyke was aocounted 
neutral ground. Here Danes and Bgvons 
might tn^c with the British wiUtdat 


Waceb, 
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moleAtiiMon. , The |f«ro dykes axe in 
some plaeee as nuudi as three miles 
asnndeX) hiit in others they approach 
within dOQ yards of each other. 

Archdeacon Williams says that Offa’s 
Dyke iras never a line of defence, and 
ths|> it is certainly older than Ol^a, as 
five Boman'roads cross it. 

' k Tbera b » funoui tbtng 

CUled OBa!a Qylw, Uiat reaclieth fqr tn letigth. 

All fcia<b of n^re the nones might thither bring; 

It wu free gnivnd. and otUeil ilie Urilons' strength. 

Wm's Dyke. Ittewhe, about the same was set, 

Brtween whldl two boUi Danes and Urltous met 

In tmlk. 

Churchyard, WenAfneti «/ Walet (1567). 

'W&tee; (The Dancing), a magic spring 
of water, S^ch ensured perpetual youth 
and beauty.—Comtesse D'Aunoy, Fairy 
Tales (“Chery and Fairstar,” 1682). 

Water (The Tellow), a magic spring of 
water, whicli had liiis peculiarity: If 
only a few drops of it were placed in a , 
basin, no matter how large, they would 
fill basin without overflowing, and 
form a fonntain .—Arabian Nights (“ The 
Two Sisters ”). 

Water-Poet {The), John Taylor, 
the Thames waterman (1680-1654). 

Water Standard, Comliill. This 
was die spOT from which miles wcrc^ 
measured. It stood at the east end of 
the street, at the parting of four ways. 
In 1682 Peter Morris erected there a 
wattt standard for the purpose of supply¬ 
ing watcac to Thames Street, Graceckurch 
Stre^ and Leadenhall; and also for 
cleansing the channels of the streets 
towards Bishemsgate, Aldgate, the Bridge 
and Stocks’ Market.—Stow, Survey oj 


Zondbfk 459 (1598). 

, %• There wm another water standard 
near Oidbouinie. 

Any suhstktitial building for the supply 
of Wii^ was called a standard; hence 
the Standard in Cheap, mode in 1430 by 
John Wills, mirror, “ with a small stone 
cistetnJ* Our modem drinking-foun- 
taiM am ** standards.” 

W 9 ,ter<>Wraiith, the syil spirit of the 
warfnrs. 

J^thb the ■tormkrair loud a 
IbS wator-wralth waa 


Wetter fironi' the Fountain of 
l^one, a sovereign remedy for fevers of 
■every kind .*—Nights (“Ahmed 
and Paii-Banou ”). 

* Water metde Wine. Alluding to 
ike first mimcle of Christ, Richard Cra- 
i**w aaysj( 16 ^): 

iynadw podia hfeuniHdU at aMhalt. 
ftta Bodns water law ItaOod. and MuCied.) , 


Water of Jealousy (2%c). Thiswas 
a beverage which the Jews used to affirh) 
no adulteress could drink without buiet- 
ing. Five FhSosophicod Questions An¬ 
swered (1663). 

Water of Iiife. This water has the 
property of changing the nature of poison, 
and of making those salutary which were 
most deadly. A fairy gave some in a phial 
to Fiorina, and assured her that however 
often she used it, the bottle would ahvays 
remain full.—Comtesse D’Aunoy, Fatry 
Tales (“ Fiorina,” 1682). 

Water of Youth. In the Basque 
legends we are told of a “water,” one 
drop of which will restore youth to the 
person on whom it is sprinkled. It will 
also restore the dead to life, and the en¬ 
chanted to their original form. This 
legend is widely spread. It is called 
“the dancing water” in the tale called 
The Princess Fairstar, by the comtesse 
D’Aunoy (1682). 

Waters {Father of), Irawaddy in Bur- 
mah. The Mississippi in North America. 

Waterman ( 27w), Tom Tug. It is 
the title of a ballad opera by Charles 
Dibdin (1774). (For the plot, see Wilel- 

MINA BujfDtiK.) 

Watkins {Wdliam), the English at¬ 
tendant on the prince of Scotland.—Sir 
W. Scott, Fair ,Maid of Perth (time, 
(Henry IV.). 

Watkin’s Pudding {Sir), a famous 
Welsh dish; so named from sir Watkln 
Lewis, a London alderman, who was very 
fond of it. 

Watling Street and the Foss. 
The vast Roman road called Watling 
Street starts from Richborough, in Kent, 
and, after passing the Severn, divides into 
two branches, one of which runs to 
Anglesey, and the other to Holy Head. 

The Foss mns north and south from 
Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, to Caith¬ 
ness, the northern extremity of Scotland. 

ThoM two mighty wayi. the WaUlng ind ttn Horn . . . 

. . . tba flnt doth hold her wey 

From Dover to the fitrth'et of fruitful Angleiert 

Hie eecond, louth end north, from MlchMl’i nhnoil 

mount 

To Culthneie, whlGli tbo {urth'st of Beotland we sceoont. 

Drayton, /■olyalMon, xiU. (UUS). 

Seconda vln prlndpaUs dicltwr “ WateliUBtrate," te& 
dene ab euro-aiutro in aephyium septentnonaiem. Iir 
clplt enim a Dovai^ tendem perinwamCantta.Jpxhi 
London, per & Albaonm, Dunetaplun, Strattprolani, 
Toweeetriam, Lltlelwriie. per montem GiJberfI Jjate 
Salopiam, delnde per Stiatton et per 
oewie OanUgan.—LehutA /Ctnemry gf Xbjrfofld uTtSS 

Wat^ Sferoat oFtha Sky {Th«), 

theBii^y way. 
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Watts (Pr. isaroc). It is said that 
Isaac Watts, beaten by his father 

fox wasting his time in writing verses, 
exclaimed: 

0 father, pity on mo tnVe, 

AM 1 wSI no more verses miike. 

Ovid, the Latin poet, is credited with a 
similm: anecdote: 

Farce, precor, genltor, iKwhnc non vorsincabo. 

Wauoh (Jifansii?), fictitious name of 
D, M. Moir, author or yVlc Life of iVaiisie 
Watioh, Tailor in Dal/tcith, written by 
himself (1828). 

"WsitVeTleyt the first of Scott’s histo¬ 
rical novels, published in 1814. Tho 
materials are Highlaiul feudalism, mili¬ 
tary bravery, and description of natural 
scenery. There is a fine vein of humour, 
and a union of fiction with history. The 
chief characters are Charles Edward the 
Chevalier, the noble old baron of Brad- 
wardine, tho simple faithful clansman 
Evan Dhu, and the poor fool Davie Cel- 
latley with liis fragments of song and 
scatt^cd gleams of fancy. 

Scott did not prefix hif name to n'averleff, bclnj; .ifratd 
that It micht ronproiniiie liU poetical repmatlou.— 
Ohomben, Jinglit/t Uteruture, a tiSe. 


wives, to prevent Uieir husbands vsquM-* 
dcring their wives’ fortunes. Thus, Eiun- 
all wanted to get into his power the 
fortune of his wife, whom he hated, but 
found it was ** in trust to Edward Mira- 
bell,” and consequently could not be 
tampered with. 

Way to Keep Him ( The), a comedy 
by A. Murphy (1760), The object of 
this drama is to show that women^ after 
marriage, should not wholly neglect tbdlr 
husbands, but should try to please them, 
and make home agreeable and attractive. 
The chief persons are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lovemorc. Mr. Lovemore has a virtuous 
and excellent wife, whom ho esteems and 
loves; but, finding his home insufferably 
dull, he seeks amusement abroad i and 
those passions which have no play at 
homo lead him to intrigue and card¬ 
playing, routes and dubious society. Tho 
under-plot is this ; Sir Bashful Constant 
is a mere imitator of Mr. Lovemore, and 
lady Constant sufi’ers neglect from her 
husband and insult from his friends, 
because he foolishly thinks it is not comms 
il faut to love after he has married tho 
woman of his choice. 


Waverky (Captain JUdieard) of Waver- 
ley Honour, and hero of the novel called 
by his name. Being gored by a stag, he 
resigned his commission, and proposed 
marriage to Flora M‘Ivor, but was not 
accepted. Fergus M ‘Ivor (Flora’s brother) 
introduced him to prince Charles Edward. 
He entered tho service of the Young 
Chevalier,, and in tho battle of Preston 
Pans saved the life of colonel Talbot. The 
colonel, out of gratitude, obtained the 
pardon of^^young Waverley, who then 
married Pose Bradwnrdine, and settled 
down quietly in Waverley Honour. 

Jtkhard Waverley, the captain’s 
fkther, of Waverley Honour. 

• liverard Waverley, tho captain’s 
t uncle. 

Slistress Rachel Waverley, sister of sir 
Bverard.—Sir W. Scott, Waverley (time, 
Oeoige II.). V » 

Wax {A lad o’), a spruce young man, 
like a model in wax. Lucretius speaks 
of persona cerea, and Horace of the 
wax«^ arms of TeWphus, meaning bcauli- 
jfeil in shape and colour. 

AiMia, roViMioilyl Toil;, such a man 
JUail.tlM VoiWi ' Why, he's m man o’ wut. 

” ^hakeepMmi Ihnnoo tHut Julut (108S). 

Way OPf Worlde (I%#), a comedy 
by W. (1760). The “way of 

.the to tie up settlements to 


O 

r Ways and Means, & comedy by 
Colman the younger (1788). Eandpm 
and Scruple meet at Calais two youW 
ladies, Harriet and Kitty, daugh^a of 
sir David Dunder, and fall in love with 
them. They come to Dover, and acen* 
dentally meet sir David, who invites them 
over to Dunder Hall, where tliey are intro¬ 
duced to the two young ladies. Harriet is 
to be married next day, against her uill, to 
lord Snolts, a stumpy, “gummy” noblet. 
man of five and forty; and, to avoid thie 
hateful match, she and her sister agree to 
elope at night with the two young gueata. 
It BO happns that a series of blundera 
in the dark occur, and sir David 

I becomes privy to tlie whole plot, but, to 
prevent scandal, he agrees to the two 
marriages, and mscovers that the yotiagr 
men, both in family and fortune, taSH 
quite suitable to be h» sons-in-law. . 

Wayland ^Zaumeelot) or WATiiAKo 
Smith, farrier m the vale of WMtehorse. 
Afterwards disguised as the jpedlUr at 
Cumnor Place.—Sir W. Scott, 

(time, Elizabeth). 


Wayland Wood (Koifolk), sM to 
be the site where “the babes 
wood were left to jperi*. Accocuhr 
to this tradition “WM^dud TiToiott 
Gotrupti(m of WaiRog Wood, 
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Jlro. Tnchbald (1790)* The plot is this: 
Sir Adam Contest lost bis first wife by 
shipwreck; and “twelve or fourteen 
years” afterwards he led to tiie altar 
a young girl of 18, to whom he was 
always biftging the praises of his first 
wife—a pluenix, a pniagon, the nc phis 
ultra of wives and women. She did 
everything to make lin.i liiippy. She 
loved him, obeyed him ; all! “he would 
never look upon her iike ouiim.”^ On the 
wedding day, this pink of wives and 
women made her appearance, told how 
fihe had been rescued, and sir Ad.im was 
dumfounded. “ He w^as liappv to bewail 
her loss,” but to iijoitc in Jui restora¬ 
tion was quite another matter. 

Weeping Philosopher ( 77jc), rio- 
raclilos, who looked at tlie folly of man 
with giief (fi. it.(. 900). (See Ji.iniLi it.) 

Weir (Minor), the icuourite baboon 
of sir Robert Rcdgauntlct. In th.* tale of 
“Wandering Wilhe,” sir Robert’s piper 
went to the infernal regions to obtain the 
knight’s receipt of rent, which had been 
aid; but no receipt could be fimnd, 
oca use tJie monkey liad earned it to the 
castle turret.- Sir W. Scott, Itedgauntkt 
(time, George III.). 

Weissnichtwo [Tice-nccKt-vo], no¬ 
where. The word is German for “ I 
know not where,” and was coined by 
Ca^yle (Sarfor Jitsaitus, 1833), SirW. 
Scott has a similar Scotch compound, 
“ Kennaquhair” (“ I know not where ”). 
Cervantes has the “ island of Tiapoban” 
(».<?. of “ dish-clouts,” from trapos, the 
Snaniah for “a dibh-cloiit”). Sir Thomas 
More has “Iltopia” (Greek, om topns, “no 
place”). Wo might add the “island of 
Medhnia” (Greek, “nowhere”), the 
“peninsula of tulamogO.s" (Greek, “no¬ 
where on earth ”), the counliy of “ Ken- 
nabtwrhar,” etc,, and place ihem in the 
great “huUibion” ocean (“nowheie”), 
m any degree beyond I80°long. and 90°lat. 

WePford. one of the suitors of “ the 
Scornful Lady” (no name is given to 
the Indy).—Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
3iM>rnftil Lady (IfilG). 

WelL Three of the most prominent 
Bible characters met their wives for the 
fiart Hme by wells of water, vi/.., Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses. 

Eliefer met Rebekah by a well, and 
arranged With Bethuel for her to become 
Isaao% wife.—Gen. xxivf 
Jacob met Rachel by the well of Bantn. 
—Gen. xxix. 


WELLBdfeN. _ 

When Moses fled from Egypt into the land 
of Midian, he “ sat down by a well,” and 
the bcven dauglitcrs of Jethro came theie 
to draw water, one of whom, named Zip- 
porah, became his wife.— Exod. ii. 16-21. 

The princess NansieSa, daughter of 
AkinSos king of the Phteacians, was 
witli her maidens washing their dirty 
linen in a rivulet, when she first encoun¬ 
tered Ulybbes.—Homer, Odyssey, vi. 

Well, “ A well and a gre.cn vine run¬ 
ning over it,” cmhlein of the patriarch 
Joseph. In the clmich at Totne.s is a 
stone pulpit divided into compartments, 
containing shields decorated with the 
several emblems of the Jewish tribes. 
On one of the shields is “a well and a 
green vino running over it,” 

Joseph Is a fniiiful houKb, Men » Ouitful bough hr » 
nell, «hoM braiiclies run over tha wall ~-aen, xlix. SSL 

Well of English ITndefiled. So 

Spenber calls Chaucer. 

Drill Chaucer, well at riigitsh iindeSIcili 
On ruiuo’e eternal boa) uiU worthy to bo filed. 

bjionser, Qiteen, Ir 3 (ISSS). 

Welland, a river of England, which 
passes by Stamford, etc., and empties 
itselt into the Wash. Drayton speaks of 
an ancient prophecy which* brought to 
•this nver great reverence: 

Tlint ‘ihe elone should drown nil noSlAhd, and should m 
Her SLnnfoid . . ns Knowticd foi liberal (ub ... * 
A& they in Cambridge are, or Dxturd Lver were 

PolyolbtOH, ulv. (UIS). 

The “Holland” here referred to 
is not the Netherlands, but a district of 
Lincolnshire so called. (See Holland, 
p. 448.) 

WeU-Beloved (77«')* Charles IV. of 
Prance, Lo Jlien-Aond (1368, 1380-1422). 

Louis XV. of France, Zs Bien-Airml 
(1710, 1716-1774). 

Well-Founded Doctor (21a), 
iEgidius de Colonna; also called “The 
Most Profound Doctor" (fioctor FmdaUs- 
sams et Theologorvm Frivseps ); some¬ 
times sumamed “ Romfinus,” because he 
was bom in the Oampagna di Roma, but 
more generally “ Colonna,” from a town 
in the Campagna (1247-1316). 

Wellborn {Francis, usually called 
Frank), nephew of sir Giles Overreach, 
and son of sir John Wellborn, who “bore 
the whole sway ” of Northamptonshire, 
kept a large estate, and was highly 
honoured. Prank squandered away the 
poperW, and got greatly into debt, bnt 
indnced lady Allworth to give him her 
countenance, out of gratitude and respeoa 
to his father* Sir Giles fanclea that tha 


a 


WERE-WOLF. 


WEliEK. 



.Yieh dowa^ ia about to marry hto 
netthew, aud, in order to bring about this 
desirable consuinraation^ not only pays 
all bis debts, but supplies him liberally 
v^ith ready money. IJeinj; thus freed 
from debt, and ha^ng sown bis wild oats, 
young Wellborn reforms, and lord Lovell 

S 'ves him a “ company.”—Massinger, A 
etff Way to Pay Old Debts (16*25). 


Weller (Samwl), boots at the White 
Hart, and afterwards servant to Mr. 
Pickwick, to whom he becomes devolcdly 
attached. Rather than leave his master 
when he is sent to the Fleet, Sam Weller 
gets his father to arrest him for debt. 


Bis fun, his shrewdness, his comparisons, 
his archness, and his cunning on behalf 
of his master are unparalleled. 

Tony Wo/ler, father of bom ; a coach¬ 
man of the old school, who drives a coach 
between London and Dorking. Naturally 
nordy in si/.e, he becomes far more so in 
JUS great-copt of many capes. Tony 
wears top-boots, and his hat has a low 
crown and broiid brim. On the stage- 
box he is a king, elsewhere he is a meie 

S cenhorn. He marries a widow, land- 
3y of the j^farquis of Granby, an<l his 
constant ad vice to his son is, 
beware of the widders.”—C. Dickens, 
27te PicAwici Papers (18J6). 


Wellington of Gktmblers ( Tlic). 
Lord Rivers was called in Pans Le Wel¬ 
lington des Jowm-s, 


Wellington’s Horse, Copenhagen. 
It died at th^c age of 27. 

Wemmicl^ clerk of Mr. Jaggers the 
lawyer. He lived at Walworth. Wem- 
mi<» was a dry man, rather short in 
etature, with square, wooden face. ' ‘ There 
were some marks in the face which might 
have been dimples if the material had 
been softer.” lli» linen was frayed; lie 
wore fonr mourning rings, and a brooch 
representing a lady, a weeping willow, 
4 Uld a cinerary urn. His eyes wcie stnali 
and guttering; his lips small, thin, and 
mottle; his was between 40 and 50 

S ears. Mr. Wemmick wore his hat on 
le back of his bead, and looked straight 
before hiim as if nothing was worth look- 
at. Mr. Wemmick at home and Mr. 
W^mick in his office were two distinct 
At home, he was his “own 
ettgineet, his own carpenter, his own 
pUtober, bis own gardener, his own Jock- 
of-ali-b'ades,’* and had fortified his little 
Wbfidan house Uke commodore Truimion 
His father lived with him, and 


he called him “The Aged." The old 
man was very deaf, but heated the poker 
with delight to fire off the nine o’clock 
signal, and chuckled with joy because 
he coidd hear the bang. The bouse had 
a “real flagstaff,” and a plank which 
crossed a ditch some four feet wide and 
two feet deep was the drawbridge. At 
nine o’clock p.m. Greenwich time the 
gun (called “ llie Stinger”) was flred. 

The pure of ontiniice was nioantad in n mparate 
fortress, construittri i,f UtlUe work It was protertod 
fioiu the weithei l>« in Ingiuiuiiji little tarpaulin con- 
biviinie in the natui(> of an uiiibreUn.—C. lilbkoni, Qr«at 
1 xjHtttalont, uy. (1S60}. 

(This is a bad imitation of Smollett. 
In commodore Trunnion such a conceit is 
characleristic, but in a lawyer’s clerk not 
so. Still, it might have passed as a good 
whim if it had been oi iginal.) 

Wenlock (Wild Wtn/ocA), kinsman of 
sir Hugo de Lat v constable of Chester. Ilis 
head is cut oil by the insurgents.—SirW. 
Scott, 'I'he Jktrothed (time, Henry II.), 

Weno'nah, mother of Hiawatha and 
daughter ot Noko'mib. Nukomis was 
swinging in tlic moon, when some of her 
coin]muions, out of 3 ea]ousy, cut the 
ropes, and she fell to earth ** like a 
falling btar,” That night w.as born her 
first child, a daughter, ivhom she namedl 
Wenonah. In due lime, this lovely 
daughter was wooed and won by Mudje- 
kec'wis (the west wind), and became tlio 
mother ot Hiawatha. Tlie false Wcbt 
Wind deserted her, and the young mother 
died. 

Fair XokoiiiH Imre a daughter. 

And the c illed hi r nninu Mi t iioiiah. 

1 ungfr How, m iieatfui, lit (ISU), 

Wentwortli (Lto), the? beau-ideal 
of female punt). She was c<Iucatcd in 
stiict seclusion. De Courcy fell in love 
Mith her, hut deceived licr; whereupon 
she died calmly and trancmilly, elevated 
by religious hope. (See Zaira.) —Rev, 
C. R. Maturin, Wotnen (a romance, 1822). 

Wept. “We wept when wo came 
into the world, and every day tells us 
why.”—Goldsmith, The Qo^KaUo'ed 
Man, i. 1 (1768). 

Werburg (St.), bom a princess. By 
her prayers, she drove the wild geese 
from Weedon. • 

She falleth In her wag with Weedon, whew, tli aald, 

St Werburg,piliioel]rbom—»^uwtrcUg 1 l»lttn»ld-- 

]^olB ttioM pecttUar fleUs, hy prn)er the wUd juae droee. 

Were-Wotf (2 syl), a man-wolL a 
man transformed into a wolf temporamy 
or otherwise. 



WERKER. 


WEST MEDIAN. 


Oft throuRh the forest dork. 

Followed the wote w«dl s borli 

Longfellow, iM skeUton tn jlnneur. 

Wemeij, tbe boy said to have been 
crucllied at Bacharach, on the Rhine, by 
iho Jews. (See Ilutiii ok IjINCOLS.) 

The innoteiit Imv who, soitm yeeis Ixtik, 

Wna tcikrii <<n(l i iin ilUil Iiy 'lie lews 
In that .uicleiit town ol Ii if Imnii b 

louslullow, iha OvUiH Jtgend (1B11). 

TVemcr or Kruitzner (count of 
Sietjondorf), fatlicr of Llric.^ Being 
driven from the dominions <(f his tatlur, 
be wandered about for twelve years as a 
beggar, hunted from place to place by 
count Stml'cnheim. At letigth, Stra- 


of Londonderry is so called by lord 
Byron. WertlTer, the personification of 
mandling sentimentality, is the hero of 
Goethe’s romance entitled ITte Sorrows of 
Werther (1774). 

It is the first time dnee the irormaiu, that 'BsRlnnil bus 
been inwlUil by a rntnlwr who could not speak KngUih. 
and Ihut piuiiiuiuuit nonmtted itself to bo liitUted to lu 
the lai.gunae of Mn Mnlaprdp , , . Let us hear no mote 
ol this m III, and let Ireutid remove the aHbei of her 
GrMtan firuni the simtniiry of WestmliistiW. Shall the 
I'atriui ot Ilumaiilty lepose by the Wertlirr of Piilltksl 
—Byron, Jhm Juan (ptehee to canto id> etc., 1834). 

Wer'tlioriBm (fA=0». splccny mo* 
grims from morbid sennnientality, a 
settled melancholy and disgust of Me. 
The word is derived from the romance 


lenheim, travelling tlnriu»li Kilc‘n, was 
rescued from the Oiler by Gabor {nluts 
Ulric), and was lodged in an old tumble¬ 
down palace, when* ^\ cincr had been 
lodging for some tew d ly u Here or- 
ner robbed the count of a rouhau of gold, 
and next day tlu* toimt wai imiidend by 
Ulrio (without the connivance or estn 
Anowledge of Werner). When Werner 
succeeded to tlie rank and wealth of 
count Siegeiuloif, lie became aivare that 
^s son Ulric was the murderer, and de¬ 
nounced him. Uliie depaited, and Wer¬ 
ner said, “The raceol Siegendorf is past." 
—Byron, Wirntr (1821). 

(This drama is borrowed from “Kruitz¬ 
ner or The German’s Tale,’’ in Mias 11. 
Lee’s Canterbury Tahs, 1707-1805.) 

«t 

Werther, a young Gorman student, 
of poetic fancy and very semsitive dis¬ 
position, who falls in love with Lotto (2 
syl.) the betrothed and afterwards Ihe 
■mfe of Albert. Werther becomes 
a^uaintcdcWith Lotte's husband, who in¬ 
vites him to stay with him as a guest. In 
this visit he renews his love, which Lotte 
xetums. So the young man mewls and 
pules after forbidden fruit with sickly 
sentimentality, and at last puts an end to 
his life and toe talc at the same time.— 
Qoetbe, Sofrows of Werther (1774). 

TIm MTt of thlnii to torn a yuiinR man’i head, 

Or inakB a M’eiiliei ot him in the end 

B}ion, lion Juan, xlv. M (18S4). 

“Werther” is meant for Goethe 
himself, and “Albert" for his friend 
Kestner. who mairied Charlotte Buff, 
with wnom Goethe was in love, and 
whom he calls “Lotte" (the herome of 
noveU. 

In 4»7 George Duval produced a 
parody v& this novel, in toe form of a 
itoieOi^ fume entitle Werther om les 
tSffcarmetuts^hm CrntrSenabh* 

’ Wertli 0 r«OEfPoUtio«. Tbo marquis 


called The Sun'ows of W«j f/ter, by Goethe 
(1774), the gibt or which is to prove 
“ Whatever is is wrong.” 

Wessel (Pcffer), a tailor’s apprentice, 
who rose to the rank of vice-admiral of 
Denmark, in the reign of Christian V. 
He was called Toridonakiold (3 sy/,), cor¬ 
rupted into Tordenskiol (the “Thunder 
Shield ’’), and was killed in a duel. 

North Sen I a ellnipia of Weari rmt 
Ihy murky iky . • . 

From Denmark thunden Tordenskiol; 

I,et CK h to heaven tommond hu Bou], 

Auii fly. 4 . 

LongfeUoir, Kinf CMttian [F.]. 

Wessex, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire, and their adjacents. Ivor son 
of Oadwallader, and Ini or Hiner Ms 
nephew, were sent to England by Cad- 
wollader when he was in Rome, to> 
“ govern the remnant ol the Britons. 

An the Ronerolit, [krj 

Hie nephew Ivor choM, and Bluer for hhpheeri 

Two moat undaunted ap’rlti then valtant BtitOttI mn, 

The first who Weiaea won. 

Dmyton. rofsolMon, ha OSl^ 

(The kingdom of Wessex was founded 
in 41)5 by Ccrdic and Cyuric, and Inl wa» 
king of Wessex from 688 to 726. Inst^ 
of being a British king who ousted tho 
Saxons, he was of toe royal line of 
Cerdic, and came regularly to toe succes¬ 
sion.) 

West Indian (21%s), a comedy hy 
R. Cumberland (1771). Hr. Belcoitf, toft 
adopted son of a wealthy Jamaica mer¬ 
chant, on toe death of his adopted fatoer 
came to London, to toe honse of Hr. 
StockweU, once the clerk of B^cour, 
senior, l^is clerk bad secretly mgrtied 
Beleonr's daughter, and when her boy waa 
bom it was'“laid as a foundling at her 
fatoer’s door." OM Belcour brought toe 
toUd up as his own son, and at detto 
“bequeatoed to hitd Ms whole eat*te."'“ 
The young man then otneto 
toe guest of Mr. Bto^eweU, ^ ilm'hiae- 
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chfttit, and accidentally encountered in 
the street Miss JLouisa Dudley, with whom 
he fell in love. Louisa, with her father 
captain Dudley, and her brother Charles, 
all in the greatest poverty, were lodging 
with a Mr. Fnlmer, a small bookseller. 
Belcour gels introduced, and after the 
usual mistakes and hairbreadth escapes, 
makes her his wife. 

Westevn (Sgruir^), a jovial, fox-hunt¬ 
ing countiy gentleman, supremely igno¬ 
rant of book-learning, very prejudiced, 
selfish, irascible, and countrified; but 
shrewd, good-natured, and very fond of 
his daughter Sophia. 

PUttp, earl of Pembroke and Montgomerr, was In 
eftaracterasqau(.We<ttei>i. cbolmo bulsteroua, illiterate, 
aelAnh, abMird, and coaotijly.—Osborne, J/tstorg, 

i 21& 

Squire Western stands alone, tmltntid from no proto* 
and In him olt an inirmtnble phture oi Ignuiaiue, 
pi^uiUie, wiMtibibt}, and rusiuit/, united witli lutural 
riirewdnets, consUtutioiiid tCxHl humour, and an iii- 
a ffecUuii for hie daughter.—^nejra Orl <, Art 

ScfpAila Weatem, daughter of squire 
Western. She becomes engaged to Tom 
Jones the foundling. —■ Fielding, Tom 
Jbnea (1749). 

Shere nonsare no squire Westemi, as of old; 

And our iln|ihi.«s aie nut so emphitic. 

But fair as Uicm [siej or foirei tu liehold * 

^ Bjrou, Dan Juan, sul. 110 (18S4). 

Wdstlock (JoAn)f a quondam pupil 
of Mr. Pecksniff (“architect and land 
sttpveyox”). John Westlook marries 
Butb, the sister of Tom Pinch. — 0. 
Didkens, Martin Chuzzlewd (1843). 

WeBtmiiiBter Abbey of Den- 
SXkltrk (7%s), the cathedral of Roeskilde, 
tome sixteen miles west of Copenhagen. 

Westmorelazid, according to fable, 
is West-Mar-land. Mar or Marius, son 
of ArvirSgus, was king of the British, 
and overthrew Bodric the Scythian m the 
north-west of England, where he set up 
astonSTidth an inscription of this victory, 
**both of which remain to this day.”— 
GsoSieyi British History^ iv. 17 (1142). 

Wastward Hoe, a comedy by 
thouas Dekker (1607). The Rev. Charles 
AiiunW published a novel in 1864 en- 
IStlia WSsttixrrd Hot or The Voyages and 
Jdsentures of Sir Anyaa Leigh in the 
LtS^n of Quhn Mizabeth, (See East- 
' Hon.) 

(BtepAcn), sumamed 
Steelheart,'' in the troop of 
laid Wswbnihar Fiksan^a bordn f^ow- 

W. Scott, IvofoJme 


Wetlierell (Ehzaheth), Miss Susan 
Warner, authoress of TM IVafc Wvh‘ 
Worid (1852), Queechy (1863), etc. 

Wetaweiler (Tui) or Le Glorieucr, 
the court jester of Charles “the Bold"’ 
duke of Burgundy.—Sir W. Scott, Quen- 
tm Durward (time, Edward IV.). 

Whachiuu, journeyman to Sid- 
rophcl. He was liichard Green, who 
published a pamphlet of base ribaldry, 
called Uudihras tn a Snare (16G7). 

A paltiy wretch ho b;ul, bUf starved, 

Ibdt him 111 place of auiy served, 

Hight Whttcbiun 

S. Butier, Budibt at, US (1680< 

Whally Hyes, Wiale-lihe eyes. 
Spenser bays tiiat “Whally ej'cs are a 
sign of jealousy .”—Faery Queen. I, iv. 
24 (1590). 

Whang, an avaricious Chinese miller, 
who, by great thrift, was pretty well off, 
but, one day, being told that a neighbour 
had found a pot of money which he had 
dreamt of, began to be dissatisfied with 
his slow gains and longed for a dream 
also. At length the dream came. He 
dreamt there nas a huge pot of gold 
concealed under his mill, aud set to work 
to find it. The fiist omen of success was 
a broken mug, then a houbc-tilo, and at 
length, after much digging, he came to a 
stone so large that ho could not lift it. 
He ran to tell his luck to his w'ife, and the 
two tugged at the stone, but as they re¬ 
moved it, down fell the mill in utter ruins. 
—Goldsmith, A Citizen of the Worldf but. 
(1769). 

What Hext P a farce by T. Dibdin. 
Colonel Clifford meets at Brighton 
two consins, Sophia and Clarissa Touch- 
wood, and falls in love with the latter, 
who is the sister of major Touchwood, 
but thinks her Christian name is Sophia, 
and so is accepted by Sophia’s father, who 
is cidonel Touchwood. Now, it so hap¬ 
pens that major Touchwood is in love 
with his cousin Sophia, and looks on 
colonel Clififord as ms rival. The major 
tries to outwit his supposed rival, but 
finds they are botk in error, that it is 
Clarissa whom, the colonel wishes to 
marry, and that Simhia is quite free to 
follow the bent oi her own and toe 
major’s dhoice. 

Wbe^ of Fortiiao {The)^ a^medy 

by B. CumberlaBd (1779). 

For toe plot and tale, see Pewsoid- 

tMCK, 

Whel^tooio Cut 1^ It Memoir a 
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Accios Navitis, the augur, eut a whet¬ 
stone with a razor in the presence o£ Tar- 
quin the elder. 

In «hort, tmu hh bto, unemp1o>fid or In place, air, 

To eat mutton coM, and cut blorka with a rnaor 
GoldHmllh, JMaUation ("Burke'* Isrefened to, 1774). 

Whims (Queen), the monarch of 
Whimdom, or country of whims, fancies, 
and literal speculations. Her subjects 
'were alchemists, astrologers, fortune¬ 
tellers, rhymers, projectors, schoolmen, 
and so forth. 'Hie best way of reaching 
this empire is “to trust to the whirlwind 
and the current.” When rantagruers 
ship ran aground, it was towed off by 
7,000,000 drums quite eahily. These 
drums are the vain imaginings of whim- 
ayists. Whenever a pernon is perplexed 
at any knotty point of science or doctrine, 
some drum will serve for a nostrum to 
pull him through.—Rabelais, Pantagrucl, 
V. 18, etc. (1545). 

Whim'sey, a wln’m.sical, kind- 
hearted old man, father to Charlotte and 
“ young ” Whimsey. 

Ai cnapkioui of evoirbudy abort him, at if he had born 
bred A rosuu iilinteIf.—Act 1 1. 

CharloUe Wliimeey, the pretty daughter 
of old Whimsey; in love with Monford. 
—James Cobb, The Fast Moor. 

Whip with Six Lashes, the “ Six 

Articles^ of Henry VIII. (1539). 

Whipping Boy. A boy kept to be 
wli^iped a hen a ptince deserved ebas- 
tisenient. 

Barnaby Fitzpatrick stood for Ed¬ 
ward VI. 

D’Ossat and Du Perron, afternards 
cardinals, were whipped by (’lementVIII. 
for Henri IV. of France.—Fuller, Church 
History, ii. 342 (1655). 

Mujtco Murray stood for Qiarles I. 

Raphael was hogged for the son of 
the marquis de Leganez, but, not seeing 
the justice of this arrangement, he ran 
away.—Lesage, OU Bias, v. 1 (1724). 

Whisker, the pony of Mr. Garland, 
Abel Cottage, Finchley. 

Ihenapproaobed toaardthim a little, dattering, Jtog- 
Ilpf. ibw.wl:Mled cbpJ«e, drawn by a little, ebtilnate- 
looUfia bauth.eoatcd pony, and diiven by a little, tat, 
ptadHMed oU nntlriiuiii Beidde the little old gentle* 
uunfUa Bttte old lady, plump and placid like htnuelf, 
MM Ina pwiy wae conilna aletig at hu own pace, and 
dwnf egaetly u he pleaded with the whole eoucerii. If 
tlM(W gentwaan remouatmted by ahaking the lelna, the 
pony railed by ehaklug lila head. It wai plain tliat the 
utniott HM pony would coinent to do wu to go in liia own 
way.. •. Aflor nU own fiehlon, or not at alL—C. IMcfceiu. 
The OW mrCMiftf SAoji, xlr. (TUO). 

WhiSkmaoidoB (2Hi Fero'lo), the 
aentimentalloveT of Tilbuthia,—Sheridan. 
The Critic, ji. 1 (1779), 


Whist (Father of the gam of), 
Edmond Hoyle (1672-1769). 

Whistle ( The). In the train of Anne 
of Denmark, when she went to Scotland 
with James VI., was a gigantic Dane of 
matchless drinking capacity. He had an 
ebony whistle which, at the beginning of 
a drinking bout, he would lay on the table, 
and whoever was last able to blow ih was 
to be considered the “ Champion of the 
Whistle.” In Scotland the Dane was de¬ 
feated by sir Robert Laurie of Maxwelton, 
who, aftor three days’ and three nights’ 
hard drinking, left the Datfe under the 
table, and “blew on the whistle his 
requiem shrill.” The whistle remained 
in the family several years, when it was 
won by sir "Walter Laurie, son of sir 
Robert; and then by Walter Riddel of 
Glenriddel, brother-in-law of sir Walter 
Laurie. The last person who carried it 
off was Alexander Ferguson of C^g- 
darroch, son of “ Annie Laurie,” so well 
known. 

Burns has a ballad on the subject, 
called The Whistle. 

Whistle. The blackbird, wys Drayton, 
is the only bird that whistles. 

' Upon taU dnlcet pipe Uie merle doth only play 

Poigoibion, xuCansi 

w niatlod. “ Ho whistled as ho went, 
for want of thought,”—Dryden, Cymon 
and Jphujenia. 

"Wlilstler (The), a young thief, 
natural son of sir G. Staunton, whom he 
shot after bis marriage with EfiSe Deans, 
—Sir W. Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George II.). 

Whistling. Tovmley, of Hull, 
says, in Notes and (^nries, August 2, 
1879, that a Roman Catholic checked his 
wife, who was whistling for a dog: If 
}'oa please, ma’am, don^t vthistle. Every 
time a woman whistles, the heart of the 
blessed Virgin bleeds." 

Une poula qui ehonte loeos «t vm SUa qni Mflo por¬ 
tent miriheur dutu In nudwn. 

Lapoule ne doi^ point ebantar dorantla ooq. 

A vfalaUing woman wid • aowlng IwB 

An neither good IW Cod or mm. 

Whitaker (RiHuxrd), the old steward 
of sir Geoffery Peverib—Bir W. Soott, 
Feveril of the Beak (time, Charles II,). 

Whitchurch, in Middlesex Little 
Stanmore), is the parish, and WlRiam 
Powell was the blacksmith, made' dde- 
brated by Handel’s Hamcniout Pfeoft- 
nntfA* Powell died 1789, 

White Birds* SomeMohammedMis 
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‘White King, the title of the emperor 
of Muscovy, from the white robes which 
these kings were accustomed to use. 

Sunt oul prindpnm Mrntortin Album H^pim nnncu* 
lihnt. EiKi qiiiilwi cniliun diligiutpi quiQlLbini, lur 
rcgii afbt n«Ri'ii« app^Uaiatur uini nrniu )>Mnii]iuni 
UoBWvlieeo tilulu ant<Nk I iimninu h] h^slI u.us. 

. , . Cnalo jUitint at Persarn nuni |)ri)|it«r rubi<t Uini- 
mwite cuinlii " KbaUpaasu " (t o. rubluin kaput) tocant, 
itu rwM MuHtivia) propter atki tegumeutu “Albw 
appeUan —Slgumuud. 

*** Perhaps it may be explained thus; 
Muscovy 13 always called “Bussia Alba,” 
as Poland js called “ Block llussia.” 

W?tit0 K'u j. So Charles I. is called by 
Herbert. Ills robo of state was white 
instead of purple. At his tiincral the 
snow fell so thick u]ion the pall that it 
was quite white. — Hubert, Momoir$ 

(mi). 

White Lady (77«;), “La Dame 
d’Aprigny,” u Norman lec, who used to 
occupy the site of the present liue de Bt. 
Quentin, at Ha} eux. 

La Dame Aboude, albO a Nonnan fc^e. 

Vocant domlnnm Abuniliam pro «o quod domitw, 
euu boqiioiil u>t, I'liiiiilantijiii bom iinn tuii|ii>Mliiim 
priHtoro piitniiuiT lum nliitr tibl (Kutiuiiiliiiii i.t iioque 
alitor qiiom i]u< madmoduia do IUh uudlvibU--W iUuu 
vt Auvergno (Uio). 

^ Whit'^ Lwh/ (T^e), a ghost seen in 
different castles and palaces belonging to 
the ro}*!d family of Finssia, and supposed 
to forebode the death of some of the royal 
family, especially one of the children. 
IJJie last appealance was in 1879, just prior 
to the dentil of prince Woldcmar. Twice 
she has been heard to speak, e.g .: In 
December, 1628, she appeared m the 
pal^e at Berlin, and said in Latin, “ I 
wait for judgmentami once at the castlo 
of Ncahtti{s, in Bohemia, w'hen she said 
to the pruicebs, in German, “It is ten 
o’clockand the lady oddresbed died in a 
few weeks. 

There are two white ladies, in fact—one 
the countess Agnes of Orlamunde, and 
the other the princess Bei iha von Rosen- 
l^g, who lived in the fiitconth century. 
The former was buried alive in a vault in 
tile palace. She was the mistress of a 
margrave of Brandenhurgh, by whom 
■he had two sons. When the prince be¬ 
came A widower, Agnes thought he would 
saai^ her, but he inado the sons an oh- 
jlcotion, and she poisoned them, for which 
crime tiit was buried alive. Another 
vemion is that tiie fell in love with 
the jjtriiice of Parma, and mode away 
with her two daughters, who were on 
obstacle to her marnagfr, for which crime 
tiie WM doomed to WaV the earth ” as 
an apparition. 


The princess Bertiiais troubled becauim 
an annual gift, which she left to the 
poor, has been discontinued. She appears 
dressed in white, and carrying at her side 
a bunch of keys. 

It nwy interest those who buftfiui to be lenmei bi 
Berlin legends, to know that tl» White Badr, vbose 
visits aluan preckdo the denth oi some uemboror the 
royal tuiuly, wm •1*011 on tin* err oI nrlnui WtUdemnrs 
deith A soldltr on qiinnl at the old ioistle bras the 
witness of tbo appaiitiun, and m bis tiiKht Bed to the 

g uard room, wbtiu bo was at once arrested lor deserting 
JB pnkt —Brief, April 4, 187A. 

White Lady of Avenel (2 syU, 
a tutelary Bjiint.— Sir W. Scott, 
Monastery (time, Klutabcth).. 

White Lady of Ireland 
the benshee or domestic spirit of a family^ 
w'ho takes an interest in its condition, 
and intminte'i approaching death by wail¬ 
ings or shiieka. 

White Maxi’s Q-ravo (2%d), Sierra 

Leone, in Africa. 

White Merle (27id). Among the 
old Basque legends is one of a “white 
merle,” which, by its binging, restores 
sight to the blind.—Rev. W. Webster, 
Unique Legends^ 182 (1877). 

The French have a similar story, 
called Le Merle Blanc, * 

Wliite Moon (Knight o/Me), Sam¬ 
son Carrasco. Ue assumed this Cog¬ 
nizance when he went as a knight-errant 
to encounter don Quixote. His object 
was to overthrow the don in comba^ and 
then impose on him the condition of 
returning home, and ahandoniog the pro¬ 
fession of chivalry for twelve months. 
By this means he hoped to cure the don 
of liis craze. It all happmed as the 
barber expected: don was overi^own, 

and returned to his home, but soon 
—Cervantes, Dm Qimote, II. iv. 12, et6> 
(1616). 

White Mount in London (2^)y 
the Tower, which the Welsh bards insut 
was built by the Celts. Others ascribe 
“ the Towers of Jnlras ” to the Bomsns ; 
but without doubt they are a Kmmsa 
foundation. 

Toko my bowl And boar U qnto tbt White Moabt, to 
toiulon, and buijr it thoro. «ltb tho bee toyMmb StoDoe. 
—Th« Mabinotton t*‘ Btattwen,* otc^ tivrilth cn^vyi. 

White Queen (?%«}, Morv ^een of 
Scots (Za Jtvtne BldnoAe ); so called by the 
French, because she dress^ in wh|te ia 
mourning for hmr husband. 

WHhite Bose (Ihe), dm house of 
York, whose badge it ri^aa. The hedge 
of the house of l^cestar was t^.Bed 
Bose. 
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Bichard de la Foil« i« often called Tbe 
White Rose.” 

White Boae of England {The). 
Perkin Warbeck \ras so called by Mar¬ 
garet of Bargimdy sister of Edward IV, 
(♦-1499). 

White Bqse of Baby ( The)^ Cecily, 
wife of Richajd duke of York, and mother 
of Edward IVT. and Richard 111. She was 
the youngest of twenty-one children. 

♦*• A novel entitled The White Jtose of 
Bc£y was published in 1794. 

White Bose of Scotland {The), 
lady Kaiheriue Gordon, the PPfiflhJ 
daughter of George second earl of Huntly 
by h is second wife [princess Annabel la 
Stuart, youngest daughter of James 1. 
of Scotland]. She married Richard of 
Pktgland, styled duke of York,” but 
better known as “ Perkin Warbeck." 
She had three husbands after the death 
of ^‘Richard of England.” Probably 
lady Eathenne was called the “White 
Rose” from the badge asbumed b}' her 
first husband “ the White lio«»e of York,” 
aud Scotland” was added from the 
country of bar birth, Margaret of Rur- 
gundy always addressed Perkin Warbeck 
as “ The White Rose of England.” 

White Hose of York (77/c), Edward 
Courtney earl of Devon, son of tbc marquis 
o£ Exeter. lie died at Padua, in queen 
MAry’a reign (1553). 

White Surrey, the favourite charger 
of Hchard Hi. 

Saddle Wbtte Sumy for the fteld to-morrow. 

SIttkeniMtra, RwharU III, aot v. m. 3 (1097). 

White Tsar of His People. The 
emperor of Russia is so called, and claims 
the empire of seventeen crowns. 


White Widow (27te), the duchess 
of Tyrconnol, wife of Richard Talbot lord 
tteputy of Ireland under James II. After 
tihe death of her husband, she supportt'd 
henelf by her needle. She wore a white 
mask, and dressed in white.—^Pennant, 
Ae&amt of Lmdujiy 147 (1790). 

White Witch (J), a " witch ” who 
employs hier power and skill for the 
benofic and sot the harm of her feUow- 

Whites an Italian faction of 

tht ^ottfteenth century. The Guciphsof 
Ihoesoe were divided into ^e Machs 
wtm wished to open their eates to Charles 




Mm. The^tDantfiwasa‘*White,”and 


when the “ Blacks ” in 1802 got the upper 
hand, he was exiled. During his exilo 
he com posed his immortal epic, the Dmna 
Commedia, 

Whitecraifc {John)^ innkeeper and 
miller at Altringham. 

Dame TV7i»<ccra/t, the pretty wife of 
the above.—Sir W. Scott, Feoerii of the 
Peak (time, Charles II.). , 

Whitfield of the Sta^ge (The), 
Quin was so called by Garrick (1716- 
1779). Garrick himself is sometimes so 
denominated also. 

Whitney (Jamei), the Claude Duval 
of English highwaymen. He prided him¬ 
self on being “the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form." Executed at Porter’s 
Block, near SmiUifield (1660-1091). 

Whit-Sunday. One of die etymo¬ 
logies of this word is Wit or Wisdom 
Sunday ; the day on which the Spirit of 
Wisdom fell upon the aiiostles. 

Tl>l$ dH} Wliitf.nnd'iy frild, 

(or wi«duni nii<l wit serene hid, 

Wu zuuen to tin. 4|ii>itlti hs tlilM day, 

CUnifr. C'nir. mti. Jta.. ]. 1. p. 914. 

Whittington {Die/:), a poor orphan 
countty lari, who heard that London was 
“paved Avith gold,” and went there to 
get a living. Wlicn reduced to starving 
point, a kind merchant gave him employ¬ 
ment in his family to help the cook, but 
the cook .so ill treated him Uiat he 
away. Sitting to rest himself on the 
roadside, he heard Bow bells, and they 
seemed to him to say, “Turn again, 
WJiittington, thrice lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don ; ” so he returned to his master. 
By-and-by the master allowefi him, with 
die other servants, to put in an adveninm 
in a ship bound for Morocco. Richard 
hod ncitbing but a oat, which, however, he 
sent. Now it happened that the king of 
Morocco was troubled by mice, which 
Whittington's cat destroyed; and this so- 
pleased his highness that he bought the 
mouser at a fabulous price. Dick com¬ 
menced business with this money, soon 
rose to great wealth, married his master’s 
daughter, was knighted, and thrice elected 
lord mayor of London—in 1898,1406, and 
1419. 

A cat is a brig built on fibs N<g- 
wegian model, with narrow stem, pro¬ 
jecting quarters, and deep waist. 

Another solution is me word 
” barter." o 

BKis,the eon of a poor widow of Siroj^ 
embarked for India with bis sole pro¬ 
perty, a cat. He arrived a time inieia 
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the palace wm so iofested by mice and 
rats that they actually invadca the kind’s 
food. This cot cleared the palace of its 
vermin, and was purchased ior a large 
sum of money, whioh enriched Uie 
widow’s son.—Sir William Uuseley (a 
Persian story). 

Am'momso, aPortugnese, beingwreeked 
on the coast of Guinea, had_ a oat, wliich 
the king bought for its weight in gold. 
With tliis money Aljihoiibo traded, and 
m tivo years mode £6000, returned to 
Portugal, and became in fifteen years tlie 
third magnate of the kingdom,— Uesenp- 
tion of Guinea. 

*#* See Keightloy, Talei» and Popidar 
Fictions, 241-266. 

Whittle {Ttumas). an old man of C3, 
who wants to cajole his nephew out of 
his lady-love, the Widow Hrady, only 23 
years of age. To this end he assumes 
the airs, the dress, the manners, .and the 
walk of a beau. For his thick flannels, 
he puts on a cambric shirt, open waist¬ 
coat, and rufiloh; for his Welsh w ig, he 
w^rs a pigtail and chapeau bras ; for his 
thick cork soles, he trips like a dandy in 
pumps. He emiiks, he titleri, he tries to 
be quite kilting, lie discards history and 
solid reading for the Amorous Jtijmdory, 
Ouj^iits JRorels, Hymen's Might, and 
Ovid’s Art of Love, In order to get rid 
oj^him, the gay young widow assumes 

be a boisterous, rollicking, extrava¬ 
gant, low Irishwoman, deeply in debt, 
and utterly reckless. Old Whittle is 
thoroughly alarmed, induces his nephew 
to take the widow oft liis hands, and gives 
him £5000 for doing so.—Garrick, TAc 
Irish Wid^ (1767). 

Who*s the Dupe? Abraham Doiley, 
•areUred slop-seller, with £80,000 or more. 
Being himself wholly uneducated, he is a 
great admirer of “ laming," and resolves 
that his daughter Elizabeth shall marry 
a great schular. Elizabeth is in love 
with captain Granger, but the old slop- 
seller has fixed his heart on a Mr. Gradus, 
.an Oxford pedant. The question is 
how to bring the old man round. Gradus 
is persuaded to change his style of 
dress to please the lady, and Granger is 

S troduced as a learned pundit. The old 
an resolves to pit together tlie two 
aspirants, and give Elizabeth to the beat 
scholSr. Gradus quotes two lines of 
Qreek^ in which the w^rd panta occurs 
four times; Conger gives some three or 
£our lines of English fustian. Gradus 
.teUs the old ^an that what Granger said 
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was mere English; but Doiley, in the 
utmost indignation, replies, “Do you 
think I don’t know my own mother 
tongue ? Off with your pantry, which you 
call Greek! t’other is the man for my 
moneyand he gives his daughter to the 
captain.—Mrs. Cowley, Who's the Dupe f 

Whole Duty of Man ( The). Sir 
James Wellwood Moncrieff, bart., was so 
called by Jeffrey (177G-J851). 

Wicket Gate ( The), the entrance to 
the road which leads to the Celestial City. 
Over the door is written: “ Knock, and 
IT MIALL nis OPKNIID UNTO YOU."— 
Bunynn, Pilgrim's Progress, i. (1678), 

Wickfield (Mr.), a lawyer, father of 
Aghes. The “’umble" Uriah Ileep was 
his clerk, 

Agnes Wickfield, daughter of Mr. "Vnek- 
ficld ; a young lady or sound sense and 
domestic habits, Indy-likc and affection¬ 
ate, She is the M-cond wife of David 
Copperlield.—C. Dickens, />avid Copper- 
field (IMQ). 

Wickham (jJ/rs.), a waiter’s wife. 
Mrs. Wickham w.as a meek, drooping 
woman, always ready to jiity herself or 
to be pitied, and with a depressing habit 
of progno<<ticating evil. She succeeded 
1‘oliy Toodles as nurse to Paul Dombey. 
—C. Dickens, Dombeg and 8on (1846). 

Wiclevista, WiclifRsm. 

Some of Uiom buke. ClHtter (iiid oarpe, Of thst htras Wt 
UaUed WiUeul«tit, The deuvlieliu do!(iii.iti«tft. 

i. Skelton, Coljrn tlvut (ilnie, Henir VUl.). 

WicUfFe, called “ The Morning Star 
of the Reformation" (1324-1384). 

Widdiington (Roger), a gallant 
squite, mentioned in the ballad of Chevy 
Chase. He fought “upon his stumps," 
after his legs were smitten off. (See 
llhNnow.) 

Wideuostrils (in French Bringue- 


in the land, for want of windmills, his usual 
food." He was ultimately killed by “eatiing 
a lump of fresh butter at the mouth <kE a 
hot oven, by the advice of his physioiab.’* 
—Rabelais, Pantag'ruet', iv. 17 (16^). 

Widerolf, bishop of Strasbourg (997), 
was devoured by mice in the seventeen^ 
year of his episcopate, because he sup¬ 
pressed the convent of Selteen on tine 
Rhine. (See Hatxd.) 

Widow (CtAdamitVs), in the Ikesert^d 
Village, par. 9. All the blooming flush 
of life 18 fled " from Auburn: 



yviSo^, 


iiui 
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AB batyon wUowei, loMttiy tiling; 

TtiM beUy bends b««ldt tfae plaAiy ipriiM) 

blu, wrotdiod matruii, forred in age, for breod. 

To strip tbo brook, with nmntbng (TMses qirej^ 

Ta pick her 'Wtiitry l-imiot from the thorn. 

To seek liir nightly shed, fuid neep till mom; 

She only ItH of nil the bannlchs train. 

The asd historiap of the pensive pltun. 

Her name was Catherine Gbbaghty. 

Widfow (jf5teX courted by sir Hudi- 
bras,'was the relict of Amminndab >Vilnicr 
urwillmot, an iudependent, plain at Edge- 
hill. She was left with a fortune of £'20U 
a year. The knight’s “ Epistlo to the 
Lady ” and the “ Lady’s Eep^,” in which 
she declines his offer, aru usually ap¬ 
pended to the poem entitled lludibrus. 

Widow Blackaore, a perverse, 
bustling, masculine, pettifogging, litigious 
woman.—Wycberly, ITie iHam Dealer 
(1677). 

Widow Plockhart, landlady at 
\Vaverloy’8 lodgings in the Canongatc.-- 
Sir W. Scott, Waoertey (time, George 
IL). 

Widow^S Curl (A), a small re¬ 
fractory lock of hair that will not grow 
long enough to be bound up with the 
tresses, but insists on falling down in a 
curl upon the 'forehead. It is said that 
this curl indicates widowhood. 

Widow’s Peak (A), a point made 
in some foreheads by the hair projecting 
towards the nose like a peak. It is said 
to indicate widowhood. 

Wieland’s Sword, Balmung. It 
was so sharp that it cleft Amtlias in 
twain without his knowing it; when, 
however, he attempted to stir, he fell 
into two pieces .—Scandimvian Mythology. 

WiOVOP (OM)t a preacher and old 
conspirator.—Sir W. Scott, PeverU of the 
Peak (time, Oiarles II.). 

Wife ( The), a drama by S. Knowlc.<i 
(18^). Mariana, daughter of a Sw'iss 
burgher, nursed Leonardo in a dangerous 
siclaess—an avalaucho had fallen on him, 
and his life was despaired of, but be 
recovered, and fell in love with his young 
and beautiful nurse* Leonardo intended 
to nitum to )Mantua, but was kept a 
prisoner by a gang of thieves, and Ma¬ 
riana followed him, for she found life 
intolerable without him. Here count 
Eloria feQ in love with her, and obtained 
her ^udian's consent to many her; but 
hCnnana refused to do so, and was ar¬ 
raigned before the duke (Ferrardo), who 
ga^ judgment agmnst her, Leonardo 
was at the trial disguised, but, throwing 


off his mask, was found to bo the real 
duke supposed to be dead, lie assumed 
his rank, and married Mariana; but, 
being called to the wars, left Ferrardo 
regent. Ferrardo, being a villain, hatched 
up a plot against the bride of inlidelity 
to her lord, iiut TiConardo would give no 
credit to it, and the whole scheme of 
villainy was fully exposed. 

The tale of Shakespeare’s Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream hinges on a similar 
“law of marriage.” 

Wife for a Month (A), a drama 
by llcaumout and Fletcher (1624). The 
“■wife” is Evanthe (3 syl.), the chaste 
wife <»r Valerio, parted by Fiedorick the 
licentious brother of Alplionso king of 
Naples. Site repels his base advances, 
and, to punish her, he offcis to give her 
to any one for one month, at the end oJ’ 
which time he is to die. No one will 
accept the offer, and the lady is restored 
to her husband. 


Wifo of Bath, one of tiio pilgrims 
to the shrine of Thomas k Becket.— 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales (1388). 

Wife of Bath’s Tale. One of 
king Arthur’s knights was condemned to 
’ death for ill using a lady, Iml Guinever 
interceded for bun, and fbe king gave 
him y\er to her to do what she liked. 
The queen ■^aid she would siinrc his life, 

I if, by that day twdvc months, he woukL 
tell her “ What is that which woman 
loves best?” The knight made inquiry 
far and near for a solution, but at length 
was I old by an old w^oiiian, that if he 
would grant her a request, she would tell 
him the right ansn cr to the queen’s ques¬ 
tion. 'llie knight agreed. The answer 
suggested was tins; Women like best to 
have tlicir own way and to be paramount; 
and tiie request she made was that he 
would marry her. This the knight at 
first revolted from, because she was poor, 
old, and ugly. The woman then asked 
him which He preferred, to have her as she 
was and a faithful wife, or to have her 
young and fair. He replied he would 
leave the decision with her. Whereupon 
she threw off her mask, and appeared 
before him young, beautiful, and rich.— 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales (1888). 

**• This tale is burrowed from Go'w^a 
Confessio Armnits, i., where ' ^rent 
promises to many a deformed old bag, 
who taught him solution of a riddle. 


hau?^®* 


the Latin jptfucca, “ a head of 
throa; 9 ^ the French pemegue; (oui 
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pemoig). In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, there were thirty-three different 
sorts of wigs in use: the artichoke, bag, 
' barrister’s, bishop’s, brush, bush, buckle 
chain, chancellor’s, corded wolfs paw, 
count Saxe’s mode, the crutch, the cut 
bob, the detached buckle, the drop, 
Dutch, full, half nutmnl, ,liinbenUt bob, 
judge’s, ladder, lomr bob, Louis, pcrivkig, 
pigeon’s wing, ihinoceros, rose, scratch, 
ehe-drauon, siiiall back, spinage seed, 
staircase, \\ cKh, and wild boat’s back. 

Uh ])eri«U\vu 1uf.ouinir)l to luie loul d jramel, 
Wid he libHluviid up 111 It il ktsti buiJiol ot powil<,r.— 
Broirn, LHUtk (time, niorleii II) 

Wigged Prince {The Jicd). The 
guaulian, unclc-in-l.iw, and fin,! cousin 
of the duke o£ Uruns'wuk was calUd 
“'The Best Wigged Pnnee in Lhnsten- 
dom,” 

Wigllt {hh of). iSo calhd from 
Wihtgar, gruit-gi.iudson of king (’edne, 
who conqufreil the ibland.—y/ts Atujlo- 
Saxon Chioiucle. 

Of courbe, this etymology is not 
philologically correct. Probablv (ju ijth, 
‘‘the channel” (the channel island), is 
the real derivation. 

Wigmore Street (London). So 
called from Harley earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, created baron Harley of Wig- 
znore, in Herefordbhire (1711). 

„ Wild {Jonathan)^ a cool, calculating, 
heartless villain, with the voice of a 
Stentor. lie was bom at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, in Staffordshire, and, like Jack 
Sheppard, was the son of a carpenter. 

He had ten maxims: (1) Never do 
more misc^iief than is abbolutcly necessary 
for success; (2) Know no distinction, but 
let self-interest be the one principle of 
action ; (3) Let not your shirt know the 
tlionghts of your hcail; (4) Never for- 

S ive on enemy; (5) Shun poverty and 
istress; (6) Foniont jealousies in your 
€*ogi (7) A good name, like money, 
must be nbked m speculaUon; (8) Coun¬ 
terfeit virtues arc as good as real ones, 
»r few know paste from diamonds; (9) 
^ jrour own trumpeter, and don’t be 
afraid of blowing loud; (iO) Keep hatred 
concealed in the heart, but wear the face 
ot ateiend* 

* jemathan Wild married six wives. 
Being employed for a time as a detective, 
B« to the gallows thirty-five 

hi^waymen, twenty-two burglars, and 
ten returned oonvicte. * He was himself 
«xeoated at last at Tybnzn for house- 
hnaking 0682-1726). 


Daniel Defoe has made Jomthan Wiirf 
the hero of a romance (1725). Fielding 
did the same in 1743. ilie hero in thcM 
romances is a coward, traitor, hypocrite, 
and tyrant, unrelieved by human feeling, 
and never betrayed into a kmd or good 
action. 'The character is historic, but 
the adventures are in a measure hetitious. 

Wild Boar of Ardennes, William 
^ la Marck.—Sir W. Scot^ Quentin 
Dunoard (time, Edward IV.). 

*** The count do la March was third 
son of John count do In Marck 
Arcmberg. He was arrested at Utrecht, 
and beheaded by order of Maximilian 
cmiieror of Austria, in 1486, 

Wild Boy of Hameln, a hnmmx 
being found in the forest of Ilerts- 
wold, in Hanover. He walked on all 
fours, climbed trees like a monkey, fed 
on grass and leaves, and could never be 
taught to articulate a binglo word. He 
was discovered m 1725, was called “Peter 
the Wild Boy,” and died at Broadway 
Farm, near Berkharapstead, in 1785, 

* 11 ,’'' Mdlle. I.abliinc was a wild girl 
found by the villagers of Boigny, near 
^^ons, in 1731. She difd in Parig in 

Wild-Goose Chase ( The), aeomedy 
by Beaumont and Fletcher (1652). The 
“ wild goose ” is Mirabel, who is 
“ chabed ’ and caught by Onona, whom 
he once despised. 

Wild Horses {T>eath by ). ’The hands 
and feet of the victim were fastened to 
two or four wild horses, and the horses, 
being urged forward, ran in different 
directions, tearing the victim limb from 
limb. 

Mettius SuFEETius WAS fastened to 
two chariots, which were driven in op¬ 
posite directions. This was for desertii^ 
the Roman standard (n.o. C69).—^liw. 
Annals, i.2B. 

Salc^db, a Spaniard, employed by 
Henri 111. to assassinate Henri de Guise, 
failed in his attempt, and was tom H mh 
from limb by four wld horses. 

Nionoi.A8 DB Baevapo wa* tom to 

S iecea by wild horses fpr attsmptir® the 
fo of William prince of OrangeT 
Balthazar he GERHAitnwas similarly 
|>i^shed for assassinatmg the same pvir'c e 

John CuASTELwas tom to pieees by 
wdld .horses for attempting tim Rfe 
Henn IV. of France (1534-). 

Fsan^is RATAiLXiAOsaffeieda^iRtf 
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dp»th for ftssassmaliiqff iihe same prince 

Wild Huntsmaa (.The), a spectral 
buntcsr with who frequents the 

Slack Forest to chase wild animals.—Sir 
"W. Scott, WM Ilrntman (from Burger’s 
JbaUad). 

*** The legend is that this huntsman 
was a Jew, who wonld not suffer .Tesus to 
drink from a horse-trough, but pointed 
to some water collected in a hoof-print, 
And bade Him go there and drink.—Kuhn 
von Schwarz, Nordd^ Smen, 499. 

The French Story sf £e Grand Vencur 
is laid in Foniaineblcan Forest, and is 
supposed to refer to St. Hubert.—Father 
Maqthieu. 

T’he English name is “TIemc the 
Hunter,” once a keeper in Windsor Forest. 
—Shakespeare, Merry Wives vf Windsor, 
act i7. sc. 4. 

The Scotch poem called Alhania con¬ 
tains a full description of the wild huut's- 
man. 

The subject has been made into a 
ballad by BUrger, entitled JJcr WUde 
JSger, 

Wild Ma». of the Forest, Orson, 
•brother of Valentine, and nephew of king 
Fei^.— Vodeniim and Orson (AfteenUi 
century). 


Wild Oats, a drama by John O’Keefe 
.<179«). 

Wild Wenloo^ kinsman of sir 
Hugo de Lacy, besieged by insiurgcnfa, 
■who cut off his head.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Betrothed (time, Henry !£.). 

Wildahr [^r Harry), the hero of a 
comedy so called by Farqnhar (17UI). 
Th^ same character had been introduced 
in the Constant Couple (1700), by tlie same 
avthor. Sir Hurry is a gay profligate, 
sot altogether selfish and abandoned, but 
very fitee and of easy morals. This was 
Wilka’s and Peg Woffington’s great pari. 

Hutr Wlidsln, ilr John Bruten, lady Touchwood'’, •ind 
Mia rnUb «M comrentloDBl leproductloni of those wild 
olknti end deaiueps which flgure in the Uoenttoiie 
‘oniMB 01 DKfdn and SbadveU.-w W. ScoU. 

“Sir John Bmte,” in The Trovohed 
(Vanbrugh) ? “lady Touchwowl,” 
in Belle's Stratagem (Mrs. Cowley); 

iu Congreve’s Love for 

Zonv. 


WUdhlood of the Vale (Tbun^ 
J!Eait)i a friend of sir Geoffrey Peveril.*— 
Sk w. Scutt, JPmerii of the Peak •(timOi 


V. ..— . . . . ■■ 

Wilde {Johnny), a small farmer of 
Eodenkirohen, in the isle of Kbgen. One 
day, he found a little glass slipper belong¬ 
ing to one of the hill-folk. Next day, a 
little brownie, in the character of a mer¬ 
chant, come to redeem it, and Johnny 
Wilde demanded as the price “that he 
should find a gold ducat m ever}' furrow 
he ploughed.” The bargain was con¬ 
cluded, but before the year was over he 
bad worked himself to death, looking for 
ducats in the furrows which he plougucd. 
—Jiiigen Tradition. 

Wildenhaim {Baron), father of 
Amelia. In his youtlx he seduced Agatha 
Frihurg, whom he deserted. Agatha bore 
a son. Fiederickj who in due time became 
a sohiier. Coming home on furlough, he 
found his mother on the point of star¬ 
vation, and, going to beg alms, met the 
baron \\ ilh his gun, asked alms ul him, and 
rectived a •shilling. He demanded more 
money, and, being refused, collared the 
bamn, but wai soon seized by the keepers, 
and shut up in the castle dungeon, llere 
lie wa:> Msitcd by the chaplain, and it 
came out that the baron was his father. 
As the baron was a widower, he married 
Agatha, and Frederick became his heir. 

Amclm Wddenhuim, daughter of the 
biron. A proposal was made to marry 
her to count Cassol, but as the co'H't was 
a conceited puppy, without “ brains in 
his head or a heart in his bosom,” she 
would hav c notliing to say tg him. She 
showed her love to Anhalt, a young 
clergi man, and her father gave bis con¬ 
sent to the match.—Mrs. Inchbald, Jmera^ 
Vows (altered from Kotzebue, 1800). 

Wildfire {Madge), theinsattc daughter 
of old Meg Iilurdocuson the gipsy thief. 
Madge liad been seduced when a girl, and 
this, with the murder of her infant, had 
turned her brain.—Sir W. .Scott, Heart 
of Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Wilding {Jack), a young gentleman 
fresh from Oxford, who fabricates the 
most ridiculous tales, which he tries to 
pass off for facts ; speaks of his adven¬ 
tures in America, which he has never 
8^; of his bein^ entrapped into mar- 
nage with a Miss Sibthorpe, a pure 
invention. Accidentall}'^ mcedng a Miss 
Grantam, he sends his man to learn htr 
name, and is told it is Miss GmHrey, an 
heiress. On this blander the “fat’’ of 
the drama hinges. When Miss Godfrey 
is presented to niih, he does not know her, 
and a person rashes in who dcclores she is 
hk wife, and that her maiden nank wui 
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Sibthorpe. It is now Wilding’s tom to 
be dunuounded, snd, wholly unable to 
unravel the mjstery, he rushes forth, 
believing the world is a Bedlam let loose. 
—-S. Foote, Ihe Ltar (1761). 

W^ldmtj {Sir Tamper), an ignorant but 
weidthy country gentleman, fond of fox¬ 
hunting. lie dresses in London like a 
fox-hunter, and speaks wilJi a “lloic' 
tmiy-hol” 

loun ! Wddinj, son of sir J is| cr, about 
to marry the diiightei of old Pbiliiot lor 
the dot she will bring him 

Maria Bi/rf ft/, the lively, w]tt\, liigh- 
spirittd diughter ot sir Tasjii r, in l(\c 
wilh t h n ks Ik lufort lU r iat ber wants 
her to marrv Groige Tliilpit, but she 
frightens tlie booby out ol hii wits by 
her knowledge ot books anl a'"'unud 
ecccntncilips —Murphy, Jhc Ciii tn 
(1757 or 17(il) 

Wildrake, a country si|mre, delight¬ 
ing in hoiscs dogs, an I lii Id sports Ue 
was m lo\e with “neighbour t on«.tmcc, ’ 
dmightir of sir Wilium 1 ondloic, witli 
whom he usid to romp and quarul m 
childhood lie luirnl to love ( onstamt, 
and Constance loicd the squirt, but knen 
it not till *>10 Icired ht was .^oing to 
marry anolhir Mhtn tlicj each dis- 
toverea tbt state of their heirts, thej 
agreed to become man and wife—b. 
Knowles, T/u. Lou Chase (18-17) 

Wildrake {licgcr), a dissipated ro\alist. 
—bir W bcuit, noxilbtooi (time. Com¬ 
monwealth) 

Wilelixii'ua [Buxdl^, daughter of 
Bundle the gardener. Tom 1 iig the 
waicriiian <Lnd Robin ihe gardener sought 
her in mariu't Ihe father prorerred 
honest lorn lug, but the mother liked 
better the sentimental and fine-phnsed 
Robin Wilclunna sud he who tirst did 
any act to dcs(.r\e her love sbonld have 
tt. Tom fu^ b> w inning the wvterman s 
badge (airieiloa the bride—C. DibdtO, 
The Wat nmn {177 i) 


“Wilfer (Re/i/uW), called by his wife 
R. W., and bj his fellow-oleiks Rumty. 
He was clerk in the drug house of Chiek- 
Bey, Stobbles, and Veiuering In person 
Mr. Wilter resembled an overgrown 
cBerub; in manner he was sh> and re¬ 
tiring. * 


Mr BIglHald Wllfar wm « poor dork to poor indeed 
ttiot ilo hod nom yot ottamed the tnodut oMust ot hh 
Ambition wtateb to wear atumiplete new milt of 
.lotiuw hat and boots Included at ona tlnia Hli black 
hat was brown boAxe be oould allhn a coat hb 
tooui were white at Utc waim end 1u "h before hecodd 


buy a pair ot booia bis boots had worn out Wore h* 
could treat hiimrlf to new pantalooni andthy Uie time ho 
worked round to the hat egMU that sluiilog modern STtielo 
roofed in an ancieut ruin of various periods —Ch, ir 

Mrs, Wdfer^ wife of Mr. Reginald. 
A most majestic woman, tall and angular*. 
She wore gloves, and % pocket-handker¬ 
chief tied under her chin. A pairomzmg, 
condescending woman was Mrs. Wilier, 
with a mighty idea of her own importance. 
“ Viper > ” “ Ingr vte • ” and such like 
epithets were household words with her. 

Bdla Wujcr, daughter of Mr and Mrs. 
Wilfer. A wayuord, playful, affection¬ 
ate, spoilt beauty, ‘‘giddy from the 
want of some sustaining purpose, and 
capnciouH because she was alwaj a 
fluttering among little things.” Bella 
was so pietty, bO womanlj, and yet so 
childish tliat she was alw i\s captisating. 
She spoke of herself as “the lovefy 
woman,” and delighted in “doing the 
hair of the lamil> Bella W ilfer marned 
John Harmon (lohn Rokesmith), the 
secretary of Mr. Boflin “the golden 
dustman ” 

favmut Wi/fer, youngest sister of Bella, 
and called “ Ihe Irrepressible ” Lavima 
was a tait, pert girl, but succeeded in 
cuiehmg George Sampson «a the toils of 
wedlock —0 Die keno. Out Mutmt 1 rmd 
(18b 1) 

Wilford, m love with Tmily, the 
oompamon of his sister Miss Wilford. 
I Ills attachment coming to the knowledge 
of Wilford s uncle and guardian, was 
disipprosed of b> him, to he sent the 
young man to the Continent, and dis¬ 
missed the young lady. Emily went to- 
live with Goodman hairlop, the wood¬ 
man, and there Wilford dibcovered her m 
an archer} niatcli The engagement was 
renewe d, and ended in marnage.—Sir H. 
B. Dudley, Fhe Woodmaji (1771), 

Wilford, secretary of sir Edwafd Mor¬ 
timer, and the smtor of Barbara KawboLd 
(daughter of a poacher). Curious to know 
what weighed on his master's mmd, he 
pried into an iron chest m sir Edward’s 
Itbrar} , but while so engaged, sir Edward 
entered, and threatened to shoot him. He^ 
relented, however, and haa mg sworn Wd- 
ford to secrecy, told him how uid why he 
had committed murder. Wilford, unable 
to endure the watchful and jealous eye of 
his master, ran away; but sir BdvW 
dogged him from place to place, and at 
length arrested hun on the charge of 
theft. Of course, the dmrge broke dowi^ 
Wilford was acqmtted, sir Edward con¬ 
fessed himself a murderer, and died. (Sea 
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'Wjujams, Caucb.)— 6. Colman, The 
JtM Chest (1706). 

This is a dramatic version of God- 
srin’s novel caQed Gakh WUhams (1704). 
Wilfotfl ie “Caleb Williams,” and sir 
M\rard Mortimer is “ Falkland." 

. WUford^ Bupigosed to be earl of Roch¬ 
dale. Three tmngs he had a passion for: 
“the dnest honnd, the finest horse, and 
the finest wife in the three kingdoms." 
'It tamed out that Master Walter “the 
hunchback” was the earl of Rochdale, and 
'VVilford was no one.—S. Knowles, The 
Hunchback (1831). 

Wdford (Lord), the truant son of lord 
Woodville, who fell in love with Bess, 
the daughter of tlie “blind beggar of 
'Bethnal Green." He saw her by accident 
in London, lost sight of her, but resolved 
not to rest night or day till he found her; 
and, said he, “ If I find her not. I’m 
tenant of the house the sexton builds." 
'^88 was discovered in tlie Queen’s Aims 
inn, Romford, and turned out to be his 
cousin.—S. Knowles, The Beggar of 
Bethnal Green (1834). 

Wilfred, “ the fool," one of the sons 
of sir HildcbrAVid Oshaldistone of Osbal- 
distone Hall.—Sir W. Scott, Mob Bog 
vtime, George I.}. 

WIlMd, son of Oswald WycliflFc; in 
Jove with Matilda, heiress of Rokeby’s 
knight. After various villainies, Oswald 
forced from Matilda a promise to marrv 
Wilfrid. Wilfrid thanked her for the 
promise, and fell dead at her feet.—Sir 
AV, Scott, Bokebg (1818). 

Wilfrid or Wilfrith (St.). In 681 
the bishop Wilfrith, who had been bishop 
of York, being deprived of his see, came 
to Sussex, and did much to civilize the 
people. ‘He taught them how to catch 
fish generally, for before they only knew 
how to catch eels. He founded the 
bishopric of the South Saxons at Sclsey, 
a:^rwardB removed to Chichester, founded 
the monastery of Ripon, built several 
ecclesiastical edifices, and died in 709. 

SK Wtgrid. «eut bom York Into UUs nolm received 
(Whom tlM Northunibriaii folk bad of bb lee bereavei)). 
And on fbe eolith of Tbemea e aeet did him afford. 

By vIkmi the peoide flnt received the lavliiic word. 

Dnirton, PeljivtUon, xL (1618). 

Wilhelm Meister [Mioe.ter'], the 
boro and title of a philosophic novel by 
43oethe. This is considered to be the first 
trite German novel. It consists of two 



(r794-96), end Ihe I^avets of Wdhdm 
Meister (1821).' 

Wilkixis (Peter), Robert Pultoek of 
Clement’s Inn, author of YAs Life and 
Adtfentnrea of Peter Wdhins, a Comtah 
Man (1760). 

The tale is this: Peter Wilkins is a 
mariner, thrown on a desert shore. In 
time, he furnishes himself from the wreck 
with many necessaries, and discovers that 
the country is frequented by a beautiful 
winged race called glumms and gawreys, 
whose wings, when folded, servo them 
for dress, and wlieu spread, are used for 
flight, Peter marries a gawroy, by name 
Youwarkee, and accompanies her to 
Nosmnhdbgrsutt, n land of senii-darkness, 
where he rcniains many years. 

y*rf«r Wtlkttit w a work of unuimmoa beauty.— 
Coleridge, Tab/* tafk (MiS). 

Wilkinson (.laniea), servant to Mr. 
Fairford the lawyer.—Sir W. Scott, iferf- 
gmntlet (time, George 111.). 

Will (Belted), William lord Howard, 
warden of the western marches (1663- 
1640). 

nu Bilbon blide, by Morchmen felt. 

Hung 111 tt bioiul and studded l>elt | 

Hrnco lit rude |dii i'« the Ifordi rera stlU 
lolled nnbUi llowanl “Billed Will " 

Sir W hoott, inij/ loAt of tho I lilt iftTMCref (1806)* 

Will Iiaud, a buingglcr, with whom 
Margaret (Jatchpolc (g.v.) falls in love. 
He persuade'* her to escape from Ipswi^ 
jail, and supplies her with a seamaira 
dre«is. 'Fhe two are overtaken, and Laud 
IS shot in attempting to prevent the re¬ 
capture of Margaret.—Rev. K. Cobbold, 
Margaret Catch pole. 

Will and Jean, a poetit story by 
TIeetor Macneill (1789). Willie Gair- 
lare uas once the glory of the town, and 
he married .leanie Allller, Just about this 
time Maggie Howe opened a spirit shop 
in the village, and Willie fell to drinking. 
Having reduceil himself to beggary, he 
enlisted as a soldier, and Jeanie had “to 
beg her brood.” Willie, having lost his 
leg in battle, was put on the Chelsea 
“ bounty list;" and Jeanie was placed, 
by the duchess of Buccleuch, in an alms- 
cottage, Willie contrived to leadi the 
cotta^, and 

Jeon anee mair, In fond nffbcthm, o 

Qatfitd her WUU« to her breokt. 

Wm-o»-Wisp or Will-unth-^iekp. 
Here Will is no proper name, but a 
Scandinavian wori equivalent to mislead¬ 
ing or errant. Icelandic vdia (“a-gohig 
astray"^, vitlr (“wandering"), “t am 

d u 
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will what to do” (i.«, *‘at a losa’^). 
German, <rr-tt?t«cA. 

Willet (/oAn), landlord of tho May- 
pole inn. A burly man, largc-hcadcd, 
with a flat face, l>etokPTiing rfrofouiul 
obstinacy and slowness of npprphension, 
combined with a strong reliance on his 
own merits. John Willet was one of 
the most dogged and positive fellows 
in existence, always sure that he was 
right, and that every one who differed 
from him was wrong. lie ultimately 
resigned the Maypole to his son Joe, and 
retired to a cotti^re in Oliigwcll, with a 
email garden, in which Joe hud a May- 
pole erected for the delectation of his 
Bgcti father. Here at dajfall assembled 
his old chums, to smoke, and prose, and 
doze, and drink tlie evenings away; and 
here the old man played the landlord, 
scoring un Luge debits m chalk to his 
heart’s delight. He lived in the cottage 
a sleepy life for seven yours, and then 
slept toe sleep which knows no waking. 

Joe Willet, son of the landlord, a 
broad-shouldered, strapping j oimg fellow 
of 20. JJeing bullied and brow-beaten 
by his father, he ran away and enlisted 
for a soldier, lost his right arm in 
America, and was dismissed the service. * 
Uu returned to England, married Dully 
Varden, and became landlord of the 
Maypole, whore he prospeicd and had 
a large family.—C. Dickens, Bamaby 
Eudye (18Jl). 

William, archbishop of Orange, an 
ecclesiastic who besought pope Urban on 
his knees to permit him to join the 
crusaders, and, having obtained permis¬ 
sion, led <100 men to the siege of Jerusa¬ 
lem.—Tasso, Jcrusalan Ikltvcred (1675). 

William, youngest son of William 
Kufus. Ho was the leader of a large 
army of British bowmen and Iiish volun¬ 
teers in the cnisadlng army. — Tasso, 
Jerusafcin Delivered, iii. (1576). 

*** William Rufus was never married, 

William, footman to Ijovemore, sweet 
npoD Muslin the lady’s-maid. He is 
fond of cards, and is a below-stairs imi¬ 
tation of the nigh-hfe vices of tlie latter 
half of the eighteenth century. — A 
^ttiphy, jT/w Way to Keep Hun (l760). 

WSlliam, a serving-lad at Amheim 
Gastte.—Sir W. Scott, Anne of Geierstem 
Edwiurd IV.). ^ 

WSUam (Zordi, mastectof Erlingford. 
Bit elder brother, at death, committed 


to his charge Edmund the tightfiil heir, 
a mere child; but William cast the child 
into the Severn, and seized the inherit¬ 
ance. One anniversary, the Severn over¬ 
flowed its banks, and the castle wa» 
surrounded; a boat came by, and lord 
William entered. The boatman thought 
he heard the voice of a child—^nay, he 
felt sure he saw a child Jba the water, and 
bade lord William siretch out his hand 
to take it in. Lord William seized the 
child’s hand; it was lifeless and clamiuy,. 
heavy and inert. It pulled the boat 
under water, and lord WilUam was- 
drowned, but no one heard his piercing 
cry of agony.—R. Southey, Lord William 
(a ballad, 1804). 

William and Margaret, a ballad 
by Mallet. William promised marriage 
to Margaret, deserted her, and she died 
“consumed in early prime.”. Her ghost 
reproved the faithless swain, who “quaked 
in every limb,” and, raving, hied'him to 
Margaret’s grave. There 

Thrice he callnd on Marcnret'e nnme. 

And ttarico be wept fuU .ore | 

Then laid hta cheek to htr (old grave. 

And word spoke never more. 

William 1. king (J Prussia and 
emperor of Germany, called Kaiser Tar- 
tuffe (1797- ), (See Tahtuffb, p, 

977.) ' * 

William king of Scotland, in¬ 
troduced by sir W. Scott in 27w Talisman 
(1825). 

William of Cloudesley (3 syl,), 
a north country outlaw, associated with 
Adam Hell and Clym of Qoughv 
(dement of the Cliff), He lived in Engle¬ 
wood Forest, near Carlisle, Adam^U 
and Clym of the Clough were single 
but William had a wife named Alyce, 
and “ children three ” living at Carlisle. 
The three outlaws went to London to ask 
pardon of the king, and the king, at the 
queen’s intercession, granted it. lie (jhen 
took them to a fleld to see them shoot. 
William first cleft in two a hazel wand 
at a distance of 200 feet; after 
bound his eldest son to a stake, an 
apple on his head, and, at a distance of 
“ aix score paces,” cleft the appto hi tww 
without touching the boy. The king was> 
so delighted that he made WilHnm 

f entleman of fe,” made his ton a xfnml 
utler, the queen took Alyce for her 
“chief gentlewaman,” and tne'iiraeom* 
pantons were appointed yeomen pf the- 
bed-chamber.—Percy, Etmuee 0^ Adam 
Bell,”etc.),I.U,l. ' 
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WllliAxa oi Oold#broixgh, one of 
SMOompcuu^UB of Robin Bood, tnontionod 
fai Onfton’iBf Oide and Aunoi6nt PampMet 
(sixteenth i^tuzy). 


‘WiUiain of Korwich {Saint)^ a 
child Baid to have been crucified by the 
in 1137« Huotc of Luroour 
and Wsamstt.) 


!Piro bd|« of tentfoi* aeop thon lolnti entuo. 

Of Konrtali'WijJ)am was, of Lincoln Hugh, 

Wbom th‘ nttDellwrfmt Jewi (rebelUoua that abldoX 
In mockvy Ot our Chiiat. at Ba»t«r cniLlfled 

Iteajrtoa, Fotyoi&tow, xxtv (1623). 


Williaxn>>with-t]ie.Iiong>Sword, 
Cbe earl of SalUbury. He was the natural 
brother of Richard Coeur de Lion.—Sir 


W« Scott, The Talisman (time, Richard 
L). 


Williams (Caleb), a lad in the ser¬ 
vice of Falklana, Falkland, irritated by 
cruelty and insult, commits a murder, 
which isfttribnted to another. Williams, 
by acciitont, obtains a clue to the real 
facts; and Falkland, knowing it, extorts 
from him an oath of secrecy, and then 
tdls him the whole story. The lad, find¬ 
ing life in Falkland’s house insupportable 
from the ceaseless suspicion to which he 
is Exposed, mokes his escape, and is pur- 
sned by Falkland with relentless perse¬ 
cution. At last Williams is accused byr, 
Ffllklmid of robbery, and the facts of the 
case Wng disclosed, Falkland dies of 
shame and a broken spirit. (See Wii<- 
FOBJO.) — W. Godwin, Caleb WiUtams 
(1794). 

•** The novel was dramatized by G. 
Colman, under the title of The Iron Cfust 
(1796). Caleb Williams is called “ Wil- 
ford,” and Falkland is “ sir • Edward 
Mortimer.*^ 


'WUHaim (Jfed), the s'^eetheart of 
Cicely Jopson, farmer, near Clifton. 

JFbrmer Wuliafne, Ned’s father.—Sir 
W. Scott, Waverley (time, George II.). 

Willid. clerk to Andrew Sknrliewhit- 
t«f ^ sOTvener.—Sir W. Scott, Ihrtvnos 
(time, James I.). 


WlUieaon (WUlicm)f a brig-owner, 
one of the Jacobm conspirators under the 
laird of EUiesiaw.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Dwarf (time, Anne). 

1l91BU0Wdild of Owierstein (Cbunf), 
luber of count Arnold of Geierstein alias 
Riedexman (Undamman of Unter- 
walden).—Sir W. Scott, Anne of Geier- 
(time, Edward IV.}. 

' one of the hnnta* 


men near Charlie’s Hope farm.—Sir W. 
Scott, Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

WlUoUSllby (Lord), of queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s court.—Sir W. Scott, KenSworth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

■wmy. a shepherd to whom ThomaUn 
tells the tale of his battle with Cupid 
(eel. iii.). (See Thohalin.) In ccl. 
viii. he is introduced again, contending 
with Peiigot for the prize of poetry, 
Cuddy being chosen umpire. Cuddy dc< 
Clares himself quite unable to decide the 
contest, for both deserve the prize.— 
Spenser, The Shopheardes Calendar (1579). 

Wilmot. There are three of the name 
in Fatal Curiosity (1736), by George 
Lillo, viz., old Wilmot, his wife Agnes, 
and toeir son young Wilmot supposed to 
have perished at sea. The young man, 
however, is not drowned, but goes to 
India, makes his fortune, and returns, 
unknown to any one of his friends. He 
goes in disguise to his parents, and 
deposits with them a casket. Curiosity 
induces Agnes to open it, and when she 
sees that it contains jewels, she and her 
husband resolve to murder the owner, 
and appropriate the contents of the 
casket. No sooner have they committed 
the fatal deed than they discover it is 
their oivn son whom they have killed; 
whereupon the old man stabs first his 
wife and then himself. 

The hatroitinR d^talh nf tliU tngndy are powwOinf 
depii tod , and tha ntfonua uf old Wilmot onnstltatJ ono 
of the must aiqMlJUnx and oflecbiig liicidfiite la the 
drama —R, Chlnibeni, Kngluk J.Ut^ratum, 1, fiSS. 

Old WUmot’i ehorvter, os the needy man iriio bad 
known better day% ethlhitii a mind ORtuialt]i good, but 
prepared for auUng oiil.>-8u' W Srott, VAe drwiiM. 

Wiltnot (ifiss Arabella), a clergyman’s 
daughter, Wloved by George Primrose, 
eldest son of the vicar of Wakefldd, 
whom ultimately she marries.—Gold¬ 
smith, Vicar of Wakefield (1766). 

Wilmot (Lord), earl of Rochester, of 
the court of Charles II. —Sir W. Scott, 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

WilBO, the mulatto girl of Dame 
Ursley Suddlechop the barber’s wife.— 
Sir W. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel (time, 
James I.). 

Wilson (Alison), the old housekeeper 
of colonel Silas Mortou of Milnwood.— 
Sir W. Scott, Old Mor^ty (time, Chat|es 
11 * 1 . 

WUson (Andrew), smuggler; the com¬ 
rade of Geordie Robertsem. He was 
hanged.—Sir W. Scott, Heart of Mid 
lathmn (time, Geoi|;e II.). 
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Wilson (J?o6), groom of sir William' 
Ashton the lord ke^r of Scotland.—Sir 
W. Scott, Bride of Lammermoor (time. 
WUliam m.). 

Wilson^ (Christie)f a character in the 
introductiion of the Bloch Ihoarf, by sir 
W. Scott. 

WUson {John)f groom of Mr. Godfrey 
Bertram laird of Ellangowan.—Sir W. 
Scott, Gtfy Mannermj (time, George II.). 

’Wilton (Ralph de), the accepted suitor 
of lady Clare daughter of Uio earl of 
Gloucester. When lord Marmion over¬ 
came Ralph de Wilton in the ordeal of 
battle, and left him for dead on the field, 
lady Clare took refuge in Whitby Con¬ 
vent. By Marmion’s desire she was 
removed from the convent to Tantallon 
Hall, where she met Italph, who had 
been cured of his wounds. Ralph, being 
knighted by Douglas, married the lady 
Clare.—Sir W. Scott, JUamiton (1808). 

Wimble ( WUl), a character in Addi¬ 
son’s Sprcttitory simple, good-natured, 
and ofFicious. 

Will Wimble in the flesh was 
Thomas Morecroft of Dublin (*-17‘ll), 

Wimbledon (T^c Philo'iopher o/), 
John Hom<' Tookc, who lived at Wimble¬ 
don, near London (1736-1812). 

Winobester, in Arthurian romance, 
is called Camelot. 

ItV«aiii dowik tbe stream to the cltr of Camelot, i e 
In EnitUslt, Winchester.—Sir I. Malot;, niitore ^iVtnee 
Arthur, 1 M (1470). 

Winchester (The bishop o/), Lancelot 
Andrews. The name is not given in the 
novel, but the date of the novel is 1620, 
and Dr. Andrews was translated from 
Kly to Winchester in February, 1618- 
19 *, and died in 1626.—-Sir W. Scott, 
Fortums of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Wind Sold. At one Ume, the Fin¬ 
landers and Laplanders drove a profitable 
trade by the sale of winds. Almr being 
paid, they knitted three magical knots, 
and told the buyer that when he untied 
toe first he would have a good gale; 
when the s^ond, a strong wind; and 
when the third, a severe tempest.—Olaus 
Mamms, Jitstory of the Goths, etc., 47 
(1658). 

JKtng Erie of Sweden was qnite a po¬ 
tentate of these elements, and could 
them at pleasure by merely 
shifting his cap. 

Bessie Millie, of Pomo'na, in the 
Oikney IttlandSi helped to eke oat her 


living (even so late as 1814) by selling 
favourable winds to mariners, for the 
small snm of sixpence per vessel. 

Winds were also at one time sold at 
mont St. Michel, in Normandy, by nine 
druidesses, who likewise sold arrows to 
charm away storms. These arrows were 
to be shot off by a young man 25 yearn 
of age. 

*„t* Witches generally wefo supposed 
to sell wind. 

* 0001 1 ni muTT It lopland witch m uon. lutS Hw 
upon MUbig oontraiT wlndi imd wncketl W. 

Congtove, IdKttJw JSow, lii. (lOlS). 

In Irehitid and in Dcnmailc both, 

Witehec for gold will hU a man arwind, 

Wbicli, In the corner vf a lutpldii wnipuad, 

Shall Uow him gafe unto what coast bo wU. 

hummer. Lott WUl and Tat (1800). 

* 0 * See note to the Pirate “Sale of 
Winds " ( Waverley Novels, xxiv. 136). 

Winds (The), according to Hesiod, 
were the sons of Astrseus ana Aurora. 

You nymphci the wingril oiteprlng which of old 
Aurora to divine Aatrouc bore. 

AkeuMde, Bymn to tho Batadt (1767). 

Winds and Tides. Nicholas of 
Lyn, an Oxford scholar and friar, was a 
great navigator. He “ took the height of 
mountains with liis astrolobo," and taught 
that there were four whirlpools like the 
Maelstrom of Norway—one in cachquartcr 
bf the globe, from which tho four winds 
issue, and which are the cause of the 
tides. 

One bllcholAs of tpn 

The whlrtpooli of the leiu did come to uodervtand, ., . 
Foreuch imnieanired pools, phltosoplien agree, 

1 the four pnrhi of the worM uudoubtedlv uieie be 
From which they have mippotMl nature tbe wln^ doth 

iPOlBBt 

And from them too proceed the Sowing of the seei. 

Drayton, PolyolUoh. six. pg ae) 

Windmill with a Weather- 
coch Atop (The), Goodwyn, aporitaa 
divine of St. Margaret’s, Londoa, was so 
called (1698-1651). 

Windmills. Don Quixote, seeing 
some thirty or forty windmills, insiatM 
that they were giants, and, running a tilt 
at one of them, thrust his spear into the 
sails; whereupon the wuls raised botih 
man and horse into the air, and shivered 
the knight’s lance into splinters. When 
don Qmxote was thrown to ground, 
he persisted in saying that his enemy 
Freston had transfonuM the giants into 
windmills merely to rob hun of bis 
honour, but notwithstanding, the wind¬ 
mills were in reality giants in disguise. 
This is the first adventure of the kni^kt. 
—Cervantes, J}on Qmsfote, I. L 8 (jj^. 

WndmUls. The giant Widentotitts 
bved on windmills. (See Wisexos- 
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TKiuiO~-B 4 belai», JPaatagneL iv. 17 
(1646). 

Windsor (I%e Sev, Mr.)y a friend of 
Maater George Heriot the a^g’s gold- 
Bmifh.—Sir W. Scott, Fortunes of Nvjet 
(time, James I.). 

Windsor Beauties {The)^ Anne 
Hyde duchess of York, and her twelve 
la&es in die court of Charles IT., painted 
by sir Peter Lel^ at the request of Anne 
Hyde. Conspicuous in ner train of 
Hebds was Frances Jennings, eldest 
daughter of Richard Jennings of Stand- 
ridge, hear St. Alban's. 

Windsor Sentinel {The) who 
heard St. Paul's clock strike thirteen, was 
John Hatfield, who died at his house in 
Glasshouse Yard, Aldersgate, June 18, 
1770, aged 102. 

Windeor of Denmark {The)^ the 
castle of Cronborg, in Elsinore. 

Windy-Cap, Enc king of Sweden. 

[TWij] of Erirk'a e<ip nnd Elmo’i light 

Sir W. bcott, Itukeby, S 11 (1813) 

Wine. If it makes one stupid it is 
vin (Fane ; tf maudliu, it is vin de cerf 
(firom the notion that deer weep); if* 
^aarrelsome, it is vtn dc Iton; if talka¬ 
tive, it is van de pie; H sick, it is vtn de 
pore j if crafty, it is van de renard; if 
rude, it is van de singe. To these might 
he added, van de chevre, when an amorous 
effect is produced; van de coitcou, if it 
makes one egotistical; and vtn ae cra- 
paud, when its effect is inspiring. 

Wine (1814). In 1858 a sale took 

S lace in Paris of the effects of the late 
uebesse de Raguso, including a pipe of 
Madeira, This wine was fished up in 
1814 from the carcase of a ship wrecked 
at die mouth of the Scheldt in 1778, and 
had lain there till 1814. Lotus XVllI. 
botuAt it, but part of it was presented to 
therrendl consul, and thus it came into 
the cellar of the due de Raguse. At the 
sale, forty-four bottles were sold, and 
the late baron Rothschild bought them 
for iheir weight in gold. 

W&ie (aniree-Jfen). Very bad wine is 
ao called, because it requires one man to 
bold the drinker, a second to pour the 
sriaedown his throat, and the tlurd man 
is the victim himself. 

Ahrahun Santa Clara, the preaching 
friar, calls the wine of Alsace **three- 
aiea^e." 

WjLlM<<'Jlllxor Most Famous 


FritisA), Quintafiona, the go-between of 
Guinevere and sir Launcclot. From an 
old ballad, it seems that Quintafiona set 
sir Laimcdot the task of bringing to her 
“the bonnie white-foot deer," an animiu 
attended by seven lions and a lioness. 
This deer had alrea^ been the death of 
many champions. It was in reality a 
prince w'ho had been transformed into a 
deer by the incantations of his father. 

Wingate (Master Jasper), the steward 
at Avenel Castle.—Sir W. Scott, T/ie 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Winged BCorse (A), the standard 
and emblem of ancient Corinth, in con¬ 
sequence of the fountain of Pire'nfi, near 
that city, and Pe^'asus the winged 
horse of Apollo and the Muses. 

Winged Idon (^o), the heraldic 
device of the republic of Venice. 

Thpy U plant the winged lion In tin se holla 

Robert Browning, 3'A« /letum iff the Vrimt. r. 

Wingfield, a citizen of Perth, whose 
trade was feather-dressing.—Sir W. 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV.). 

Wingfield (Awitrose), employed at Os- 
baldistone Hall. 

Lancte Wingfield, one of the men 
employed at Osbaldistonc Hall.—Sir W, 
Scott, J2o6 (time, George I.). ^ 

Wing-the-Wind (Mkhc^l), a ser¬ 
vant at llolyrood Palace, and the friend 
of Adam Woodcock.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

WiniMd (-SZ.), natron saint of 
virgins ; beheaded b> Caradoe for refus¬ 
ing to marry him. The tears she shed 
became the fountain called “ St. Wini- 
frid’s Well,” the waters of which not 
only cure all sorts of diseases, but are so 
buoyant that nothing sinks to the bottom. 
St. Winifrid’s blood stamed the gravel 
in the neighbourhood red, and her hair 
became moss. Drayton has given this 
legend in verse in hiaPolyolbion, x, (1612). 

Winkle (Nathaniel), M.P.C., a young 
cockney sportsman, considered by his 
companions to be a dead shot, a hunter, 
skater, etc. All these acquirements are, 
however, wholly imaginary. He marriM 
Arabella Allen.—C. Dickens, The Fiek» 
wioif Papers (1886). • 

Winkle (Pip vcm), a Dutch colonist of 
New York, who met a strange man in a 
ravme of the I^tskill Mountains, l^p 
helped tho stranger to canv a keg to n 
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wild retreat among rocks, where he i»w 
a host of strange personages playing 
skittles in mystenons sUcnce. Kip took 
the first opportunity of tasting the keg, 
fell into a stupor, and slept tor twenty 
yeiurs. On waking, he found that his 
wife was dead and buried, his daughter 
married, his village remodelled, and 
America had become mdependent.— 
Washington Irving, Skcicli-Jiook (1820). 

The tSe of KpimemdGs, of Peter Klaus, 
of the Sleeping Beauty, the Seven 
Sleepers, etc., are somewhat similar. 
(See SnicarEK, p. 919.) 

Wizildelbred or Winklebrand 
(jL^ftiis), lieutenant of sir Maurice de 
Bracy a follower of prince John.—Sir W, 
Seot^ Ivan/we (time Richard I.). 

‘Winnie {Annie), an old sibyl, who 
makes her amicarauce at the death of 
Alice Gray.—Sir W. Scott, hrvk of Lam- 
tnermoor (time, William 111.). 

Winter, the head servant of general 
W ithenngton alias Richard Tresbam.— 
Sir W. Scott, The ifuryeen's Daiujhtcr 
(time, George II.). 

Winter, (See Seasons, 884.) 

WliSter King ( The), Frederick Y., 
the rival of Ferdinand 11, of Gennany. 
lie married Elirabcth daughter of James 
1. «£ England, and was king of Bohemia 
for just one winter, the end of 1619 and 
the beginning of 1620 (1596-1032). (See 
Ssrow Kinu, p. 927.) 

Winter Queen (The), Elizabetli, 
daughter of James I. of Jlngland, and 
wife of Frcdbrick V. “The Winter King.” 
(See Sjrow Quri,v, p. 927.) 


Winter’s Bird (27ic), the wood- 
code. 

Hw noblw to the winter bird to wjr, 

"Poor itrnuBer, welroina from thy Btonuy way . . . 

The food ond shoUur of my Tolley* ehore '* 

B*Mr Ptndiir [Ifr. Wolcot], JUaiut </ /nnocmee (1809). 

Winter’s Tale (2%c), by Shake- 
spem (1604). I..eonwB king of Sicily 
invites his friend PolixenOs to visit him. 
Dnzing this visit the king becomes 
jealous of him, and commands Camillo 
to j^ison him; hut Camillo only warns 
P^Uxenda of the danger, and fiees wito 
him to Bohemia. \l^en Leuntos hears 
thena^ nU rage is unbounded; and Jhe 
caste ms i^ueen Bermi’ond into prison, 
When she dves birth 4o a daughter, 
adiidi Leontfis gave dinction imonld 
^ placed oa a deeert shore to perish, 
u the meal) time, he is told that 


Hermionfi, the queen, is dekd. The 
vessel containing the infant daujg^kto 
being storm-driven to Bohemia, the child 
is left there, and is brought nphy a sftep^ 
herd, who colls it Perdtta. One day, m 
a hunt, prince Florizel sees Perdite and 
falls in love with her; but Polixcnfis, his 
father, tells her that she and the shep^cd 
shall be put to death if she encourages tiie 
fool ish suit. Florizel and Perdita now fiee 
to Sicily, and being introduced to Leontfis, 
it is soon discovered that Perdita is his 
lost daughter. PoUxen^ tracks his son 
to Sicily, and being told of the discovery, 
gladly consents to the union ho hM 
before forbidden. PanlPna now invites 
the royal party to inspect a statue of 
HermionS m her house, and the statue 
turns out to be the living queen. 

The plot of this drama is borrowed 
from the tale of Pandosto or The Trium^ 
of Jim, by Robert Greene (1588). 

We ilionld have him Utek 
Who told the U vntm't role to do It for ivt 

lennyiou, Prolosue of The Prtnum, 

Wiuterblossom {Mr. Philip), “ the 
man of taste,” on the managing com¬ 
mittee at the Spa.—Sir YL Scott, 
^onan's Well (time, George III,}. 

Wintersen {The coant), brother ^f 
baron Steinfort, lord of the place, ond 
greatly beloved. 

JTie countess Wintersen, wife of the 
above. She is a kind friend to Mrs. 
Haller, and confidante of hex brother Uie 
baron Steinfort.—Beniamin Thompson* 
The Stranger (1797). 

Winterton {Adam), tiie gazrulous 
old steward of sir Edward Mortimer, in 
whose service he had been for forty-nine 
years. He was fond of hie little jokes, 
and not less so of his little nip^ but he 
loved his master and almost idolized Mm. 
—G. Colman, /ran Olmt (1796). 

Wiu-the-Fieht (ifoster Joaahin), 
the attorney employed by major Bridge- 
north the Toundhead.-^ir W. Scott, 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles II,), 

Wirral (7^e), the long, square-ended 
peninsula between the Mmey and j|lie 


Em fh«n fBW that thsr Ood or Mui WMb gped 
IkMirilov^ 

<Wr Oowwyito tmi the O n m X niekt t 

Wiadom {Sonour paid to). 
AwacaABsm went ftfim SeytM* to 
Athens to see Soloxu-^^illian, Me Hsnji 
Mistorfa, v. 




travelled through 8o7toto|iud,ad» Ihdto 



WISE MEN. 


WI5B0M PERSECUTED, 1111^ 


«i Ifir aa the river Phison to see Hiarchus. 
■«»|%4o8lr&to^ Lif^ of ApolhnioSf ii. last 
eiltapter. 

Bs 9 JoNsooa, ia 1619| travelled on foot 
from London to Seotland merely to see 
W. Drummofid, the Scotch poet, whose 
^leniae he admired. 

Livir went from the confines of Spain 
to Rome to hold converse with the learned 
tnmt of that city.—Pliny the Younger, | 
HjMki iii. % 

PuiTO travelled from Athens to Egypt 
to sec the wise men or magi, and to visit 
Atohjtaa of Tarentum, inventor of several 
Antoxnatons, os the flying pigeon, and of 
numerous mechanical instruments, as the 
screw and crane. 

PrrHAOORAs went from Italy to Egypt 
to visit the vaticinators of Memphis.— 
j^rphyry, Life of Pythagoras, 9 (Kuster’s 
editioh). 

SaiSBA (Y%<f queen of) went from “the 
uttermost parts of the earth *’ to hear and 
see Solomon, whose wisdom and groat- 
ness had readied her car. 

Wisdom Persecuted. 

Axaxaooi^vs of ClazommaD held opi¬ 
nions in nAtiim>l bcicnce so far in advance ^ 
of his age that he was accused of impiety, 
cail into piison, and condemned to dcatii. 
It was with great dilficulty that PcriclGs 
got the sentence commuted to fine and 
baniahment. 

AvBRBois, the Arabian philosopher, was 
denounced os a heretic, and degraded, m 
&e twelfth Christian century (died 1220). 

Bacox (iVear) was excommunicated 
nnd impriaoned for diabolical knowledge, 
<^cfly on account of his chemical rc- 
«ettrehefl (1214-1294). 

BnttNO {Owrdano) was burnt alive for 
maintaining that matter is the mother 
of all thin^ (15^-1600). 

C&ossB (Andreur), electrician, was 
shunned as a profane man, because he 
asserted that certain minute animals of 
the genus Acarus had been developed by 
thim out of inorganic elements (1764:- 

Db8 (Dr, Jolm) had his house broken 
into by a mob, and all his valuable 
library, museum, and mathematical in- 
stuunents destroyed, because he was so 
iiriie that “he must have been alUed with 
the devil»»(ifi27-l608). 

PxABOix. (^“ViigiliuB.*’) 

Gauuco eras imprisoned by the Xn- 
quhtlUon for daring to “believe that the 
«el^ dmved round the suu and net the 
ssmnnittdHtj^eaith# In order to get his 


liberty, he was obliged to ** abjure the 
heresy; ” but as the door closed he mat- 
tered, Ejmr si mvme (“ But it does move, 
though”), 1564-1642. 

Gekbbrt, who introduced algebra into 
Christendom, was accused of dealing in 
the black arts, and was shunned as a 
“ son of Belial.” 

Grosijsd or Gkossetbstb bishop of 
Lincoln, author of some two hundred 
woiks was accused of dealing in the black 
arts, and the pope wrote a letter to Henry 
III,, enjoining him to disinter the bones of 
the too-wise bishop, as they polluted tho 
very dust of God’s acre (died 1253). 

Paust (Dr.), the German philosopher, 
was accused of diabolibm for his wisdom 
60 far in advance of the age. 

PbYRKUB was imprisoned in Brussela 
for attempting to prove that man existed 
before Adam (aeveuteenth century). 

PitOTAt.oKAS, the philosopher, was 
banished from Athens, for his book On 
the Gwh, 

So( KATk<^ was condemned to death as 
an atlieibt, because he was the wisest uf 
men, and his wisdom was not in accord¬ 
ance with the age. 

ViiifniAua bishop of Saltzhurg w.as 
compelled by pope Zachary to retract his 
a^iertion that there are other “ worlds ” 
besides onr earth, and other suns and 
moons besides those which belong to our 
system (died 784). • 

Geologists had the same battle to fight^ 
and so has Colenso bishop of Natal. 


Wise (The). 

Albert 11. duke of Austria, “The Lame 
and Wibe ” (1289, 1830-1^68). 

Alfonso A. of Leon and Clustile (120% 
1252-1284). 

(iharles V. of France, Le Sage (1387. 
1364-1380). 

Che-Tsott of China 1278-1296). 

Comte de las Cases, Le Smc (1766- 
1842). 

Frederick elector of Saxony (1468, 
1644-1.054). 

James I., “ Solomon,” of England 
(1666, 1603-1625). 

John y. duke of Brittany, “The Good 
and Wise ” (1389, 1899-1442). 


Wise Hen (The Smen): (1) Solon 
of Athens, (2) Chilo of Sparta, (8) Thslfls 
of Miletos, (4) Bios of rnenc, (6) Cloo- 
bfiloB of Xandos, (6) Pittas of Mitytenfl, 
(7) Periander of Corinth, or, oecoi^ing 
to PUto, Myson^f Chenm. All flooiiidied 
in tihe sixth century b.c. 

n«t viw nude (iM AUmbUii IMS f 


WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 1112 WITCH OF EDMONTON. 


fo MllSimr iHd TUALhS Mtrononiy teach 
SlAS UHUi til tVHSiiA hif iiuirab to praicl 

CbVOHUI^ift. of Undo*, «w< hnndKinie and wlae; 

IfItjrMnd ‘Bahurti thraldom aaw I’ittacoh nte; 

]?IBlAitP8ll la BMid to have gnJncd, thro' lila court, 

llM tUle that Mtsom, the ChenlAn, (lught. 

E C. B. 

One of Plutarch’s brochures la the 
Jiforalii is entitled, “ ITie IJanqtiet of the 
Seven Wiae Men," in whicli Periander is 
made to give an account of a contest 
at Chalcis between Ilonior and licbiod. 
I'he latter won the prize, and caused this 
inscription to be engraved on the tripod 
presented to him: 

Thb Haaiod vats* to thn Hcllcoiilan nino, 

In Ubalcli icon from Uoumt the diilne. 

Wise Men of the East. Klop- 
stock, in The Messvih, v., bays there 
were six “ Wise Mon of fin* Kust," who, 
guided by the star, brought their gifts to 
Jesus, “the heavenly babe," viz., Iia'dad, 
Sel'ima, Zimri, Mirja, Be'lcd, and 
Sun'ith. (See Colounk, Thkek kinus 

OF.) 

Wisest Man. So the Delphic oracle 
pronounced Soc'rat^s to lie. Socrates 
modestly made answer, 'Twas because 
he alone had leamt this first element of 
truth, that he knew nothing. 

Not tboM accwi saffec might him pnrallel; 

Nor ha ichom l')rthiAn nadd did whilome toll 

To Im tha vlMct man that then on earth did dwell. 
Phil). Pletcber, TK« I’urjilo Island, vi (ICM), 

Wisheart {The Jtev, Dr.)^ cha])lain 
to earl of Montrose.—Sir W. Scott, 
Legend of JIuntrose (time, Charles I.). 

Wishlbrt (Lady), widow of sir 
Jonathan WisUfort; an irritable, im¬ 
patient, dt*cayed beauty, who painted 
and ouamellcd her face to make herself 
look bloomipg, and was afraid to frown 
lest the enamel might crack. She pre¬ 
tended to be coy, and assumed, at the age 
of GO, the airs of a girl of 10. A trick 
was played upon her by Edward Mira- 
bell, who induced his lackey Waitwcll to 
personate sir liowland, and make love 
to her; but the deceit was discovered 
before much mischief was done. Her 
pet expression was, “As I'm a person."— 
W. Congreve, The Way of the World 
(1700). 

WlBbdng-Cap (TA 
Foitunatos. lie had only to put'the cap 
on,And wish, and whatever he wished he 
insmtly obtained.—Straparola, Fortu^ 


instati 

tiofus. 


in subjection.—2^ jVi&e/unpen Liedk liCtk 

( 1210 ). 

WiaMng-Sack (The), a sack given 
by our Lord to a man named “Fourteen,’* 
b^nse he was as strong as fourteen men. 
Whatever he wished to have he had only 
to say, “Artchila murtchilal" (“Chime 
into my sack"), and it came in; or 
“Artchila murtchila!’’ (“Go into my 
sack"), and it went in. 

* 4 ,’" This is a Basimo legend. In Gas¬ 
coigne it is called “Kamde's Sack" (Le 
Sac de la Rutn^e), “ Fourteen " is some¬ 
times called “Twenty-four," sometimes 
a Tartaro or Polypheme. He is very 
similar to Christoph’eros. 

Wisp of Straw, given to a scold as 
a rebuke. 

A wisp of strew were worth o thousand crowns, 

To m^o tills slianieless callot know herself. 

Slmkespoare, 'J Henry VJ, act U. su 9 (ISBO). 


Wisjung-Boa (i/ish a,rod of pure 
gold, belonging to the Nibeiungs. Who- 
posaesi^lt could have anything he 
dasiiM and hold the whole world 


Wit—Simplicity. It was said of 
John Gay that he was 

In wit a moil, slmpUdly a child. 

♦,, 1 * The line is often dung at Oliver 
Goldsmith, to whom, indeed, it equally 
applies. 

« Witch. The last persJL prosecuted* 
before the lords of justiciary (in Scot¬ 
land) for witchcraft was Elspeth Rule. 
She was tried May 3, 1709, before lord 
Aiietnithcr, and condemned to be burned 
on the cheek, and banished from Scotland 
for life.—Amot, History of Editdmrgh^ 
d6G, 367. 

Witch-Finder, Matthew Hopkins 
(seventeenth century). In 1645 he 
hanged sixty witches m his own county 
(Ebsex) alone, and received 20s. a head, 
for every witch he could discover. 

Has not the prannt parnamsnt 
Mat Hopftlni to the devil wiit, 

Fulhr empowered to treat about, 

Fbiiiing ravoltad wltohes out I 
And has not he within a year 
Hanged time score of thm In one sbirar 

S. Butler, Hudtinu, 11. 8 aStM). 

Witch of Atlas, the ritle and* 
heroine of one of Shelley's poems. 

Witch of Balwor'y, MArgarefe 
Aiken, a Scotchwoman (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Witch of Edmonton (The), called* 
“Mother Sawyer.” Thie « the trn« 
traditional witch; no mystic hag, no* 
weird sister, but only a poor, deformed 
old woman, the tenor of villagers, and 
amenable to justice. 

Why ihoaM the entloaa lyuM 
Ttaic*«B ttiriK loutdltaa 




WITCH'S BLOOD. HU; WOBBLEE. 





WOLSEy, 


WOEF0L COUNTENANCE. itl4 


ffiiin, be was telling a brother clerk about 
a rat'hnnt, and kept Clennam waiting a 
•conBidcrable time. Wlieu at length Mr. 
Wobbler choae to attend, ho politely »aid, 

Hallo, there! What’s the matter ? ” Mr. 
OennaiD briefly stated his question; and 
Mr. Wobbler replied, “Can'tinform you. 
Never heard of it. Nothing at all to do 
with it. Try Mr. Clive.” When Clen- 
namleft, Mr. Wobblcrcallcd out, “Mister! 
Hallo, lliCTc! Shut the door after you. 
Them’s tt devil of a draught 1"—Charles 
Dickens, Ldile J)oirit, x. (IBfo). 

Woeftil Countenance (hm/ht of 
the), Don Quixote was so called by 
Sancho Panza, but after Ins adventure 
witlt the lions he called himself “'fhe 
Knight of the Lions."—('■or\'ant(<s, Don 
QuicoU’f 1. ui. A ; 11. i. 17 (1005-15). 

Wolf. The Nai'iii, according to 
IIctodOtoH, had the power of asbuming 
the shape of wolves once a year.—iv. 105. 

One of the family of accord¬ 

ing to Pliny, was chosen annually, b 3 ’'lot, 
to be transformed into a wolf, in which 
shape he continued for nine years, 

Lyca'on. king of Arcadia, was turned 
into a wolf because he attempted to test 
the divinity of Jupiter by serving up to 
him a “hash of human flesh.”—Ovid. 

V itRBi''icu:b king of Wales, was con¬ 
verted by St. Fatridc into a wolf. 

Vbl/ (A), emblem of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin. 

Bonjiunlii than mvln m a wolf: In th« morning ho 
diall devour the prey, and at night he shall divide the 
q wU.—e«tL xlu. 87. 

Wolf, The last wolf in Scotland waa 
killed in 1680, by Cameron of Lochicl 

The last woU in Ireland was killed in 
Cork, 1710. 

Wolf. The shc-wolf is made by Dantfl 
to symbolize avarice. When the poet 
began the asceut of fame, he was first met 
by a panther (pleaswc)^ tJien by a lion 
tlien by a sho-wolf, which 
tried to stop his further progress. 

A ah«.W{ilt . . . who In her teannea uemod 
fwl t/t aU wanttk . . . with wOi fear 
O'WWbaMnod nm. . . that of the heiglit all hope Host 
Uantt, iitfemo, i. (1300). 


^Wb// (7b cry), togive a false alarm. 

XOW-wlso, emperor of China, was 
K^tjy enavoured of a courtezan named 
Fao-tae, whom he tried by sundry ex- 
p^ienta to langk. * At length he 
Ikit upon ttio iDBowing planHe caused 
’the tocsisia to ho. rang, the drums to b« 
'*beateiiy wad (rignoi-fires to be lighted^ 


as if some invader was at ibe gates. Pao* 
tse was delighted, and laughed immo¬ 
derately to see the vassals and fisudatory 
princes pouring into the city^ and aU the 
people in consternation. The eCapeyor, 
pleased with the success of his ti^ck) 
amused his favourite over and over again 
by repeating it. At length an enemy 
leally did come, but when the alarm was 
given, no one heeded it, and the emperor 
was slain (n.c. 770). 

Wolf duke of Giascoiiy, one of 
Charlemagne’s paladins, lie was iho 
originator of the plan of tying wetted 
ropes round the temples of ms ptisonets 
to make their eye*balU start from their 
sockets. It was he also who had men 
bewn up in freshly stripped bulls] hidra, 
and exposed to the sun till the hides, in 
bhrinking, crashed tlicir bones.—^L’Epinc, 
(JroqxutmitatnCy iii. 

Wolf of France (SAc-), Isabella 
la Iklte, wife of Kdward II, She mur¬ 
dered her royal hubband “ by tearing out 
his bowels with her own hands.” 

She-wulf of Franca, with uiiKlnnftna bngi) 
lhat tear'at tha bowels of thy uuutSled luoto. 

Gtay.Wbe JiardilfSI). 

Wolf’s Head. An outlaw was said 
to carry on his shoulders a “ wolTs head,” 
because he was hunted down like a wotf, 
and to kill him was deemed at meritorioas 
as killing a wolf. 

Item forts fecit,'oniBis ana daols wot. quts a ttBtpora 
quo utlamtuB est Oaj*ut osbit Lupinuu. ita ut uoptma 
•b omubus uitorflci xxMSlt—Bractuii, U, 3S. 

WolvoB. The Greeks used to say 
that “wolves bring forth their young 
only twelve days in the year.” These fere 
the twelve days occupied* in convoying 
liOto from the HyperhorEans to Delos.*— 
Aristotle, Hist, Animal., vii. 85. ^ 

Wol'fort, usurper of the, earidom of 
Flanders.—B^umont and Fletcher^ Th$ 
Beggars' Bush (1622). 


Wol&baue, a herb so called, becansp 
meat saturated with ite juice was at one 
time supposed to be a poison for wolves. 


Wolsey {Cardinal), introduced, by 
Shakespeare in his hisinricplay of Jbaru 
VIII. aeoi). 


Wort nisBM DTSO-imt U iIn nwrart twsittlita«it|«( 
"Cardinal WqIkt I bate ever wfU rmrtwntw.— 
navHBi DrantaOa iffeeeQaMiei. 


ndmiad Kmr (ITW-ISBI^ " MutMih’' "SaMJbt" 
" Wolsey." *' GMofauna^” fiL Mnt 

Wolsey, **Had I butseryedifiyCjeod,** 
eto. (8«ft0ttsvxi>Mr 



WOUAN^BEATIKG. 


Wosnan-B^tixig* 


IbkitMk 

Wam't 


MS tbu u;r> »« wid won a wor-taii, 
to tiw irs^of USMeat,» * vntob 
m'twerasMM flattoit to UUM a ooirud 
J, ^biiu Tht aontymoon, U 1 (1804) 


'Wosnazi eliaiiged to a Man. 
Xthis, da«ght«r of Lygdos aod Telcthusa 
•of C^te. The story is that the father 
gave orders if the child about to be bom 
proved to be s girl, it was to be put to 
death { and that the mother, unwilling to 
lose her m&ot, brought it up as a boy. 
In due time, the father betrothed his child 
tolanthg, and the mother, m terror, prayed 
for helm when Isis^ on the day of mar> 
liaM, changed Ipbis to a man.—Ovid, 
MiSwph.i ix. 12; xiv. 689. 

Ojunxus [/SSr.»4iC8] was bom of the 
female sex, but Neptune changed her mto 
a man. .fineas, however, found her in tin 
infernal regions restored to herongin *1 bc\. 

Txrb'sias was converted mto a worn m 
for fcillmg a female snake m copulation 
and was lesiored to his original sex by 
kiUi^ a male snako m the same act. 

1>B Bbaumoni was an epicene 
creioturo whose sex was unknown during 
life. After death (1810) he was found 
to ho male. * 

llKAMAPHRODnos was of both sexes 

'VtTomau killed with Kindness 
(A), a tragedy by Thoa. Heywood (IbOO). 
The “woman” was Mrs. Frankford, who 
was unfaithful to her marriage vow. Her 
husband sent her to live on one of hia 
estates, and made her a liberal allowance, 
she die^but on her death>bed her husband 
came to sec^^her, and forgave her. 

’WTdinan made of Flowers. 
Gwydioti son of Don formed a woman 
ont cf jfiot^ers,” according to the bard 
TaUasxai. Adaarod had said that Llew 
Xflaw Gyffes (i.e. “ The Lion with the 
Steady Hand should never have a wife 
of (he human race. So Math and Gwy> 
dloa, two enciumters, 

Hook UMom «r oak, and Uomohw broom and 
t||iilinimi of naadMMnraat, and produoad thareflnm a 
Malawi tlw Uraat asil mott Emoenil eva <««n and bu 
tiaaA IM Blo4w*«ie. aitd ua bacama bb brtdo —Tht 
AftWMs a iwrmdhl/ «to«twelfth eeutuiT) 

Wbmaai reconciled to her Sex. 
Locly Woitley Montague said, “It goes 
far to reconcile me to being a woman, 
edioc IreflOctthat 1 am thus m no danger 
cf ever marjqputng one.” 

WomAn tiuiit deliberates 

It* srtnan titait daUhwsM la hwt 

Aiattii»i,oiaw.iv lons). 

WoiaiShtfk Wit or Iiowe's Bis- 
fpitsef^alnMna hy S» Enoifles (1888). 


» WOMKN, ETC. 


Hero Sutton loved sir Valentine de Gtoyi 
bat ofPended him by waltzing with lota 
Athunree. To u m him back, we assumed 
the disguise of a quakeicss, called herself 
Ruth, and pretended to be Hero’s couam. 
biT Valentine fell in love with Ruth, and 
then found out that Ruth and Hero were 
ouc and the same person. Ihe contem¬ 
poraneous plot IB that of llclcu and Wal- 
singhatn, lovers. Walsmgham thought 
Helen hod played the wanton with lord 
Athunree, and he abandoned hei. BHiere- 
upon Helen assumed the garb of a youi^ 
man named Eustace, became fnends with 
Walsmgham, said she was Helen’s brother; 
but m the brother he discovered Helen 
herself, and learnt tliat he was wholly 
mistaken by appearances. 

Women. (The Nme WortJty ): (1) 
Mmerva, (2) Semiramis, (3) Tomyns, 
(4) Jael, (5) DebSrah, (6) Judith, (7) 
Bntomart, (8) Elizabeth or Isabella of 
Aragon, (9) Johanna of Naples. 

t 1<h 1> mibt stoiT mwi I am mil aflrold tbou bait 
done with thjr tnlke 1 lied rather ba>e bard looiethjoi 
W) 1 of Bentie and ineeko women f>r it ia tuill examplea 
to let them underatand of amh aturdye nmnlye woman m 
U ioae have been which ercwhile tbou biu>t tolde of Thof 
are 4 ul(J(e enow I warrant }ou unweadayi to take hart, 
ag ace, and dare make wane with tbclr bwibtndM I 
wruld notvor the price o my mate that done my wyfa 
bid hcnl thta juite abe woil 1 haue cairlfid awry your 
taler J the nine worltiy womin a dele zoiier than oiff 
mlnirtcra tului aneut barali llilH,kah UoUi and the 
mlniaterlng women 1 wairant y u —John bomi />M. 
foyue on Utrtldry ( Columel a rtt ly to T jrquatua ) ^ 

“ Hart-a-gracc,” a hait permitt^ 
by royal proclamation to nm free and 
unharmed for ever, because it has bten 
hunted by a king or queen. 

Women of Abandoned Morals. 

Barbara of Cilley, second •^ite of the 
emperor Sigisnmnd, called “ Ihe Messa- 
lina of Germany.” 

Burry (Madame de) wife of the due de 
(youngtbt grandson of Louis 

Cathrrinb II. of Rusbia, called “The 
Modem Measalma ” (1724-1796). 

Giovaxna or Juan of Naples. Her 
first love was James count of Marcl^ who 
was beheaded. Her second was Came- 
cioli, whom she put to death. Her next 
was Alfonso of Aragon. Her fourth was 
Loma d*Anjou, who died. Her fif& was 
Bend, the brouer of Louis. 

IsABBLLB of Bavaria, wife of Charles 
VI., and mistress of the duke of ^Bur¬ 
gundy. 

ISABBUJB of France, wife of Edward 
IL, smd mii^tess of Mortimer. 

ivuAi daai^rtiei of the emperor Angus* 

tast , 
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Hakozia, the daoehter of Theodora) 
and mother of pope John XI» The in- 
famons daughter of an infamous mother 
(ninth century). 

Mbssali'ka, wife of Claudius the 
Boman emperor. 

Wonder {The)^ a comedy by Mrs. 
CenUivre: the second title bring A 
Woman ITteps a Secret (1714). The 
woman referred to is ViolantS, and the 
aecrrt she keeps is that donna Isabella, 
the sister of don Felbc, has taken refuge 
under her roof. The danger she under¬ 
goes in keeping the secret is this: Her 
wver, Felix, who knows that colonel 
Briton calls at the house, is jealous, and 
fancies tliat hr calls to see ViolantO. 
Ihe reason whv donna Isabella has sought 
refuge with Violantd is to escape a mar¬ 
riage with a Dutch geulleman whom she 
disTikes. After a great deal of trouble 
and distress, the secret is unravelled, and 
'the comedy ends with a double marriage, 
that of ViolantS with don Felix, and that 
of Isabella with colonel Briton. 

Wonder of the World (27ie). 

CuRBritT, a man of prodigious learn¬ 
ing. When he was inaae pope, he took 
tlie name of Sylvester II. (930,999-1003), 

Otto III. of Oennany, a pupil of Ger- 
bert. Wbat he did deserving to be called 
MtroMia Mxaidi nobody knows (980, 
9ti3-1002). 

Frbobuick II. of Germany (1194, 
1216-1260). 

Wonders of Wales {The Seven)'. 
(1) The mountains of Snowdon, (2) 
uverton c^^urdiyard, (8) the bells of 
Gresford Church, (4) UangoUen bridge, 
(5) Wrexham steeple (? tower), (6) Pystjl 
B^iadr waterfall, (7) St. Winurid’s 
well. 

Wonders of the World {The 
Seven). 

n>e pvrainMi flrat, which In Eiopt were Inid; 

MmxI Battylon't garden, tor Amjaii made, 

XhMi JfoiMflliM’e femS of aHhcbon and guUt; 

Rourtb, the temple JHan, in Spheeuabuilt; 

The eotMiAf ef Rhndet, emt In bnua, to the lun; 
aUUs Jt^tertetatue, hr FhiiUiw done; 

The nhoroe ef Xgypt iMt wonder of old, 

(Ir the paiaee of Ojprm, eemented with gold. 

B« G. B* 

eWonderfol Doctor, Boger Bacon 
(1214-1292). 

Wood {Bdbes tn the\ a baby boy and 
girl left by a gendfUMm of Koxfolk on 
E)B death-bed to the cate of his brother. 


wedding portion. The uncle promised to 
take care of the children, but s(»icely 
had a year gone by when he hired twn 
ruffians to make away with them. The 
hirelings took the children on horseback 
to Wayland Wood, where were left 
to die of cold and hunger. The chUdreir 
would have been killed, but one of the 
fellows relented, expostulated with hia 
cempanion, and finally slew him. The 
survivor compromised with his conscience 
by leaving the babes alive in the wood. 
Everything went ill with the uncle from 
that hour: his children died, hia cattle 
died, his bams were set on fire, and he 
himself died in jail. 

*** The prottiebt version of this story 
is one set to a Welsh tune; but Percy has 
a version in his Iteiiquea of indent English 
Toetry. 

Wood {The Maria)^ a civic pleasure- 
barge, once the propertjy of the lord 
mayors. It was built m 1816 by sir 
Matthew Wood, and was called after his 
eldest daughter. In 1869 it was sold to 
alderman Humphrey for £410. 

Wood Street (London'^ is so called 
from Thomas Wood, sheriff, in 1491, who- 
dwelt there. 

Wood'cock {Adam), falconer of the 
lady Mary at Avenel Castle. In the< 
revels he takes the character of the abbot 
of Unreason.”—Sir W. Scott, AIM 
(tlmo, Elkabeth). 

Woodcock {Justice), a gouty, rheu- 
maticj crusty, old country gentleman, 
who invariably differed with his sister 
Deb'orah in everything. He was a bit 
of a Lothario in his young days, and still 
retained a somewhat licorous tooth. 
Justice Woodcock had one child, named 
Lucinda, a merry girl, full of fr^c and 
fun. 

Deborah Woodcock, sister of the jnstice; 
a starch, prudish old maid, who kept 
the house of her brother, and disagreed 
witih him in everything.—Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Looe in a Vulage (1762). , 

Woodcocks live on Suction, 
These birds feed chiefly by night, and, 
like ducks, seem to live on snclion, bnk 
in reality they feed on the worms, snails, 
slogs, and the little animals which swaMn 
in mnddy water. 

Qm eMBot Sra SIm **aS««Su. niMii goetlon. 

figpon, Uwt /IMIS 0.47 ttsm. 


The boy WS8 to have £800 a year on | Woodoouxt {Aiktn), a medical mao, 
eoming of and little Jane £600 as a i who marri^ Esther Snm^ienoiu Itiii 
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4 {lotiier was a Widsh woman, to prose 
<m ^e snbiect of Morgan-a>Eerng.—C. 
Dickens, Bleak Boute (1852). 

Wooden Gtospels ( 3 ^), card- 
iables. 

ATtar fonwr ware broualit la the wooden gospdi, and 
the bodn of the four klngt (oardoji—BabelolB. Oar- 


tlw bodn of the four 
ynntuo, L tS (1^)^ 


Wooden Horse {The), Virgil tells 
ns that Ulysses had a monster wooden 
horse made by Epeos after the death of 
Hector, and gave out that it was an offer¬ 
ing to the gods to secure a prosperous 
vf^jrage back to Greece. By the advice 
of Smon, the Trojans dragged the horse i 
into Troy for a palladium ; but at night 
the Grecian soldiers concealed therein 
wesre released bv Sinon from their con¬ 
cealment, slew the Trojan guards, opened 
the city gates, and set lire to Troy. Arc- 
tinos of Miletus, in his poem c^lcd The 
Bestrwtionof Troy, furnished Virgil with 
the tale of “the Wooden Horse” and 
“the burning of Troy " (li. u.c. 776). 

A xemarkaole parallel occurred in Sara¬ 
cenic history. Arrestan, in Syria, was 
taken in the seventh century by Abu 
Obcidah by a similar stratagem. He 
obtained, leav&of the governor to deposit 
in the citadel some old lumber which 
impeded his march. Twenty large boxes | 
iUlefl with men were earned into the 
castle. Aha marched off; and while the 
di^stiuiB were returning thanks for 
the departure of the enemy, the soldiers 
removed the sliding bottoms of the boxes 
and made their way out, overpowered 
the sentries, surprised the great church, 
opened the city gates, and Abu, entering 
<mth luB anny; took the city without 
farther opposition.—Ockley, Mtstory of 
the Satraoene, i, 185 (1718). 

The capture of Sark affords another 
jraralleL Sark was in the hands of the 
french. A Netherlander, with one ship, 
asked pennissioa to bnry one of his crew 
in the chapel. The French consented, 
provided the crew came on shore wholly 
unannedt Ihia was agreed to, but the 
coffo was full of arms, and the crew soon 
: .Quipped themselves, overpowered the 
' French, and took the island,—Percy, 
AsaeodaUa, 249. 

Syiiairtlhlia^aiKlir*, Uielr buga tmwleldly fores 
i OuMtfiiittitBs Uluilw Gntlti out of the wooden honsL 
Dnuton, Po^fMion, lU. (UlS). 

Wbodbi JSbrse (The), Clavflcno, the 
^ wooden horse on which don Quixote and 
t ^ncho Paaiza got astnde to disenchant 
SMtosouiga'ia and her husband, who were 
• fhnt tip in the tomb of queen Ifagunoia 


of Candaya.—Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
II. iii. 4, 6 (1615). 

Another wooden horse vtub the one given 
by an Indian to the shah of Persia as a 
New Year’s gift. It hud two pegs; by 
taming one, it rose into the air, and by 
turning the other, it descended wherever 
the rider wished. Prince Firouz mounted 
the horse, and it carried him instan¬ 
taneously to Bengal. — Ara6iun Nights 
(“ The Enchanted Horse ”). 

Reynard says that king Crampart made 
for the daughter of king Marcadigils a 
wooden horse which would go a hundred 
miles an hour. His son Clamad^s mounted 
it, and it flew out of the window of the 
king’s hall, to the terror of the young 
prince.—Alkman, jReynard tfie Fox (1498). 
(See Camdubcan, p. 154.) 

Wooden Spoon. The last of tlie 
honour men in the mathematical iripos at 
the ('\nrnination for degrees in the Uni- 
veisil> of Cambridge.—See Dictionary of 
Phi ant and Fable. 

Sure niy Invention muvt be down at xoro, 

And [ grown one of many " wooden spoons” 

Of verse (the name with whiib we foiitaba please 
To dub the Inst of boiioius in dsKreos) 

Byron, Don Juan. In. 110 (1890). 

Wooden Sword {Be wears a). Said 
' of a person who rejects nn offer at the 
early part of the day, and sells tlie article 
at a lower price later on. A euphemism 
for a fool; the fools or jesters were fur¬ 
nished with wooden swords. * 

Wooden Walls, nhips made of 
wood. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
the Greeks sent to ask the Delphic oracle 
for advice, and received the following 
answer (n.c. 480);— , 

Poll I* lintb lilted, and Z«us, tho <ilre of all, 

Hath Mfety promiaod in ii uoudvn wall, 
bred time and bnrvevt, kirei duiU, WLoplng, toll 
How thoutanda fought at balaniu and lelL 

aas. 

Wooden Weddi^, the fifth an¬ 
niversary of a wedding. It used, in 
Germany, to be etiguette to present gifts 
made of wood to the lady on this occa¬ 
sion. The custom is not wholly aban¬ 
doned even now. 

Woodman {The), an opera by sir 
H. Bate Dudley (1771). Emily was the 
companion of Miss Wilford, and made 
with Miss Wilford’s brother “a mutual 
vow of inviolable affection; *' but Wil- 
ford’s uncle and guardian, g^atly dieop- 
proving of such an alliance, sent the 
young man to tiif. Continent, and dis- 
missed the young lady from his servioe. 
^ Emily went to live with Goodmoa Fi^ 
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lop) t3ie woodman, and there Wilford 
diecoveiad her in an archery match. The 
engagement was renewed, and terminated 
in marriage. The woodman's daughter 
Dolly married Matthew Medley, the fac* 
totum of sir Walter Waring. 

Woodstal (Uenrp), in the j^ard of 
Biehard (^ur de Lion.—Sir W. Scott, 
TAe Tal\snum (time, Richard I.). 

Woodstock, a novel by sir W. Scott 
0826). It wau hastily put togcUicr, but 
U not unworthy of the name it bears. 

Woodville (//arry), the treacherous 
friend of Penruddock, who ousted him 
of the wife to whom ho was betrothed. 
He was wealthy, but reduced himself to 
destitution by gambling. 

Mri. Woodwile (whose CJliristian name 
was Arabella), wile of Harry Woodville, 
but previously betrothed to Roderick Pen^ 
ruddock. When reduced to destitution, 
Penruddock nstored to her the setllenient 
which her husband had lost in play. 

Capiatn JUnry Woo<Iville, son of the 
above; a noble soldier, bravo and high> 
minded, in love with Emily Tempest, 
but, in the ruined condition of the family, 
unable to marry her. Penruddock makes 
over 3 d him all the deeds, bonds, and« 
obligations which his father ha/l lost in 
^niDling.—Cumberland, Wheel of 
Jbrfuns (1779). 

^ Woodville {Lord), a friend of general 
Brown. It was lord Woodville’s house 
tliat was haunted by the "ladv in the 
Sacque."—Sir W. Scott, 77ts ^apoitered 
Chamber (time, George III.). 

Woollen. It was Mrs. Oldfield, the 
actress, who revolted at the idea of being 
shrouded in woollen. She insisted on 
being arrayed in chintz trimmed with 
Brussels lace, and on being well rouged 
to hide tlie pallor of death. Pope calls 
her “ Narcissa." 

^Odloust InwnnUent ’TmuIdsaaintproToksI” 

ww the iMt Mimla thnt poor Nerdesa spMe 

"Ho let a divintnr rhlnt/ luid Bruneli lace 

Wrap tnj cold lluthe and aliade my Ufelew facet 

Ohe would not, Hire be frighiful when oneidMitl 

And, Betty, give tbia cheek a little red '* 

Pope. Morat aiwjw, L (1781). 

Wopale {MrX pariah clerk. He bad 
» Roman nose, a large, shining, bald fore* 
(.head, and a deep voice, of which he was 
▼aty proud. ** If the Church had been 
thrpwn open,** t.s. free to competition, Mr. 
Wopsie wpiud have chosen the pnlpib. 
As It waa, ha only pasf shed the Amens 
and gave mii the psalms { but his fkoe 
indicated the inward thought of 


“ Look at this and look at tihit,** ateamng 
the gwt m the reading-dak. He tuned 
actor in a small metropolitan theatn.>~<]!. 
Dickens, Great JSxpeetatfona (1860). 

Work (I^ndlese), Penelopd’s web (p. 
747): Vortigero’s Tower (p. 1076)5 waw- 
ing me bla^amoor white; etc. 

World ( TTte End of the). This oi^ht 
to have occurred, according to cardinal 
Kicolas de Cuao, in 1704. He demon¬ 
strates it thus: The Deluge happened in 
the thirty-fourth }ubilee ojf dny veaia 
from the Creation (a.m. 1700), md there¬ 
fore the end of the world ^ouM pro¬ 
perly occur on the thirty-fourth jnbUee 
of the Christian era, or a.d. 1704. The 
four grace years are added to compmimte 
for the blunder of chronologists rapect- 
ing the first year of grace. 

The most popular dates of modem 
times for the end of the world, or what is 
practically tlie same thing, the Millen¬ 
nium, aie the folbwing •—^1767, Sweden¬ 
borg ; 1836, Johann Albrecht Bengel, 
Erklarie Offenbat'ung; 1843, Willmm 
Miller, of America; 1866, Dr. d^ohn 
Cumming; 1881, Mother Shipton. 

It was very general^ believed in 
France, German}', eto., that the end of 
the world would happen in the &oa- 
sandih year after Christ; and thefhforo' 
mnch of the land was left nncnltivated^ 
and a general famine ensued. Lucllrily, 
it was not agreed whether the &ouB8nd 
years should date from the birth or the 
death of Chnst, or the desolation would 
have been much greater. Many ebart^ 
begin with these words* As the tooWd is 
note drawmg to its d<m. Kings and 
nobles gave up their state: Rob^ of 
France, son of Hugh Capet, entered the 
monastery of St. Denis; and at Limogos* 
princes, nobles, and knights proolauned 
“ God’s Truce," and solenmb henmd 
themselves to abstain from muds, to- 
keep the peace towards each other, and 
to help the oppressed. — fi^lam, 2^ 
Middle Ages (1818). 

Another hypothesis is this: AS <ma 
day with Gm equals a tfaonsand yeam 
{Psalm xo. 4), and God laboured bu^esea- 
non six days, therefore the world Is to 
labour 6000 years, and then to. rest. 
According to niis theory, Bie end of tihie-> 
world ought to occur a.m. 6000, or a.i>. 
1996 (snpimsing the world to lmv«'''be^ 
created 4004 years before the jbhrtii of 
Christ). ThisfaypoOiesiSj-f^hirilsitoiridely 
accepted, is quite safe foraaothm! dibtniw 
atleast. | 
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World without a Sun. 

AnS mj, iMthgut owr holMS, viaout our fws. 

Vttbont iIm hooM tbut pU^tod |or« wideun, 

WltlRHlt tko «mll« from |Mra«l l^eauty won, 

Ob I '•hut W«r« man world without a lun. 

CunptwUi I'UtttMrei qf II. (1799). 

Worldly Wiseman (Jfr.), one 
who tried to persuade Christian that it is 
very bad policy to continue his journey 
towards tiie Celestial City.—Bunyan, 
JPUgfirn's Progress, i. (1678). 

Worm (Man is a). 

The learnV themrelres we Book worms name; 

The bloiSihead is i Slow worm; 

Itar nrmph whose tell la all on flame 
u aptly termed a Glow wona; 

The flatUrer eii Earwig grows, 

Tbne WoniissuU ell oonditrom 

Wtoen are Murk w(»ins, SUk-worms beaus; 

, And Death-wutches phvslcians. 

Pope, To Mr John Mooro (17d3). 

Worms (Language of). Mclampos 
the prophet was acquainted with Ihe l.in- 
finage of worms, and when thrown into a 
dungeon, heard the worms communioal- 
iog to each otlicr that the roof overhead 
would fall in, for the beams were eaten 
through. He imparted this int«ih,;enee 
to hb jailers, and was removed to another 
dungeon. At night the roof did fall, and 
the King, amazed at this foreknowledge, 
Tdeased Molampos, and gave him the 
oxen of Iphiklos. • 

Worse than a Crime. Talley- 
zand said of the murder of tlie due 
d’Raghien by Napoleon 1., “ It was 
woisi than a crime, it was a blunder.” 

Worthies ( T!ie Nine). Three Gen- 
tites: Hector, Alexander, Julius CVbar; 
three Joks: Joshua, David, Judos Mac- 
cabaus; three Clmstians: Arthur, Char¬ 
lemagne, (sodfrey of Bouillon. 

'Worthies of Xiondou (The Mw). 

1. Sib WuAiAM Wamvoioh, ii&h- 
mouji^, who stabbed Wat Tyler the 
zebel. For this service king Richard If. 
gave him the cap of maintenance ” and 
a dagger ” for the arms of London (lord 
1874, 1380). 

^ £ Sir Husky Pritchaud or Picard, 
vintoer, who feasted Edward 111., the 
Black Prince, John king of Austria, the 
Itihgof Cyprus, and David of Scotland, 
wiC 4000 guests, in 1356, the year of his 

3. StlR WlDUAM SkVRNOXR, gTOCCt. 
^A foupdlingi found under seven opks.” 
Re fqugbt with the dauphin, and %uilt 
klnwhottsea, etc. (lord mayor 

T&pttAs Whits, merchant 
tawxr, 1rhO|. during his mayoralty in 1453, 


kept London faithful to (lueen Mary 
during Wyatt’s rebellion. Sir Thomas 
White was the son of a poor clotliier, and 
began trade as a tailor with £i00. He 
was the founder of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, on the spot where two elms grew 
from one root. 

5. Sir Juiix Boxham, mercer, com¬ 
mander of the army which overcame 
Solyman the Great, who knighted him on 
held after the victory, and gave him 
chains of gold, etc. 

0. Sir CiiBisToi'iiER Crokek, vinl- 
noi, the first to enter Bordeaux when it 
was besieged. Companion of the Black 
Prince. He married Doll Sfcodic. 

7. Sir Jour Hawkwood, tailor, 
knighted by tiie Black Prince. He is 
immortalized in Italian history as Quh- 
wmm Aouf$ Cavaliero, He died in Padua. 

8. Sir Hugii Cavkblev, silk-weaver, 
famous for ridding Poland of a monstrous 
bear. He died in France. 

9. Slit Hesby Mai bverek, grocer, 
generally called "Henry of Comhill,” a 
crusader in the reign of Ifenry lY,, and 
guardian of "Jacob’s Well.”—K. John¬ 
son, TAe Nine WortAies of London (1592). 

WortMngton (Lieutenant), "the 
poor gentleman ; ” a disabled officer and 
a widower, very poor, "but mote proud 
than poor, and more honc&t than proud.’* 
11c was for thirty years in the kin^a 
army, but was discharged on half-npy, 
being disabled at Gibraltar by a Aeli 
which crushed his arm. His wife was 
shot in his arms when his daughter was 
but three years old. The lieutenant put 
his name to a bill for £500; butkis friend 
dying before he had efirected his insur¬ 
ance, Worthington became •responsible 
inr tlio entire sum, and if air Robert 
Bramble had not most generously paid 
the bill, the poor lieutenant would nave 
been thrown into jail. 

Emly Worthington, the lieutenant’s 
daughter; lovely, artless, affectionate 
girl, with sympathy for every one, and a 
most amiable diai>o.rition. Sir Charles 
Cropland tried to buy her, but she re¬ 
jected his proposals with scorn, and fell 
in love wim Frederick Bramble, to whom 
she was given in marriage.—G. Colman, 
27ia Poor Gentleman (1802). 

Worthy, in love with Melinda, w4io 
coqnets with him for twelve months, and 
then marries him.—G. Farqnhas) The 
Lteorwting Officer (1705). 

'Worthy (£or3), the snitor of lady 
BnveUflw, who wapiond ofAilor. Sheh^ 
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«Ame weary of ^aioblmgi and was united | 
in marriotfc to lord Worthy.—Mrs. 
Ccntlivie, zVw Basset Table {\70G). 

Wouvermans {TheBntjlish), Abra¬ 
ham Cooper. One of hi» best pieces is 
“The Battle of Bosworth Field.” 

Uicliard Cooper is called “ The British 
Poussin,” 

“Wrangl© (Afr, Caleb), a hen-pecked 
young husband, of oily tongue and 
plausible manners, but smarting under 
the nagging longue and wilful ways of 
liis fashtoiinblc wife. 

Mrs. Wrant)le, his wife, the daughter 
of sir Miles Mowbray. She was for ever 
snubbing her young husband, wrangling 
with him. morning, noon, and night, and 
telling him most provokingly “ to keep 
his temper.” This couple lead a cat-and- 
dng lito: he was sullen, she quick¬ 
tempered ; he jealous, she open and 
incautious.—Cumberland, First Love 
(179C). 

Wratli’s Hole {The), Cornwall. 
Bolster, a gigantic wrath, wanted St. 
Agnes to be his mistress. She told him 
she would comply when he filled a small 
hole, which she pointed out to him, with 
his blood. The wrath agreed, not know¬ 
ing that the hole opened into the sea; and 
thus the saint cunningly bled the w rath 
to deatli, and then pushed him over the 
cliff. 1^0 hole is called “ Tlie Wrath’s 
Hole " to tills day, and the stones about it 
are coloured with blood-red streaks all 
over.—Polwhele, History of Cornwall, i. 
176 (1813). 

Wray {Enoch), “ the village' patri¬ 
arch,” bliuji, poor, and 100 years old; 
but reverenced for his meekness, resig¬ 
nation, wisdom, piety, and experience.— 
Crabbe, The Village Patriarch (1783). 

Wraybum {E^ene), barrister-at- 
law ; an indolent, idle, moody, whim¬ 
sical young man, who loves Lizzie 
Hexam. After he is nearly killed by 
Bradley Headstone, he rmorms, and 
marries Lizzie, who saved his life.--G. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend (1864). 

Wren {Jenny), whose real name was 
Fanny Cleaver, a dolls' dressmaker, and 
the friend of Lizzie Ilexam, who at one 
tipne lodged with her. Jenny was a little, 
deformed girl, with a sharp, shrewd face, 
and Wutifnt golden hair. She sup¬ 
port^ herself and hw drunken father, 
whom she reproved aa a mother might 
Tcprove a chud. “Olu” ahe cried .to 
;^m, pointing her little finger, “ yon bad 


old boy 1 Oh, you naughty, wicked cvea* 
ture! What do you mean by it?”—C* 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend (1864). 

Write about it. 

To th«e explain a tbfnR UU all men donbt It. 

And write aliout It, HOddeu, uid about it. 

Pope. TAe VunaUiA, i. (came in after rer. 177 In the (bit 
edluou, but waeomltted In Mibwqnent omi^. 

Writing on the Wall {The), a 
secret but mysterious warning of coming 
danger. The reference is to Belshazzar's 
feast {Dan. v. b, 26-28). 

Wrong (All in the), a cqmedy by A. 
Murphy (1761). The principal characters 
arc sir iJolin and ludy Ucstlcss, sir William 
Bcllinont and his sou George, Beverley 
and Ills bister Clarissa. Blaudford and.his 
daughter Belinda. Sir John and lady Best- 
less were wrong in hu'jpecting eacn other 
of infidelity, but ibis misunderstanding 
made their lives wretched. Beverley was 
deeply in love with Belinda, and was 
wrong in his jealousy of her, but Belinda 
was also wrong in not vindicating herself* 
She knew that bhc was innocent, and felt 
that Beverley ought to trust her, but she 
gave herself and him needless torment 
by permitting a misconception to remain 
which she might have most easily re¬ 
moved. The old men werd also wrong: 
*Blaadford in promising liis daughter m 
marnage to sir William BoUraont’s s^n, 
seeing she loved Beverley; and sirWiUiam, 
ill accepting tlie promise, seeing son 
was plighted to Clarissa. A stiU either 
complication of wrong occurs. Sir John 
wrongs Beverley in believing him to be 
intriguing with his wife; and lady Best- 
less wrongs Belinda in supposing th^ 
she coquets with her husband; bom wme 
pure mistakes, all w-ere in the wrong, but 
all in the end were sot right. 

Wrongbead {Sir FratuslsY of Bum¬ 
per Hall, and M.I*. for Guzzledown; a 
country squire, who comes to town for 
the season with his wife, son, and eldest 
daughter. Sir Francis attends the House, 
but gives his vote on the wrong side: 
and he spends his money on the hope o| 
obtaining a place under Government, ^ts 
wife spends about £106 a day on objscto 
of no use. His son is on &e point w 
marrying the “cast mistress” of a 
swindler, and his daughter of maiTyinl' 
a forger; but Manly interferes to pre^ 
vent these fatal steps, and sir Francis 
returns home to prevent utter ruiiu 

Lady Wtw^head, wife of sirFiaaeisi 
a countey dame, who comes to Lopdpi>« 
where she squanders money on wotl^^ 
objects, and expects to getmte **so(»efy^ 
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Bappilj) Bhe ia persuaded by Manly to 
Kitam nome before the alEairs of her ha8> 
brad are wholly desperate. 

Squire JHchard [ WrongfAsod], eldest 
■on of sir f^ancis, a country bumpkin. 

JIfiss Jauny IWronyhead], eldest 
daughter of sir Francis; a silly girl, who 
(hii^ it would be a fine thing to be 
called a "countess,” and therefore be¬ 
comes the dupe of one Basset, a swindler, 
who calls himself a “ count.”—^Vnnbmgh 
and Cibber, l%e Provoked Husband (172u). 

‘Wiirsburg on the Stein, Hochheira 
on l^e Mi^, andBacharach on the Rhine 
now the three best wines of Germany. 
^6 first ia called Steinwinc, the second 
hock, and the third muscadine. 

Wyat. Henry Wyat was imprisoned 
by Kiehard III., and when almost 
starvtid, a cat appeared at the window- 
nating, and dropped a dove into his 
hrad. This occurred day alter day, and 
Wyat induced the warder to cook for 
him the doves thus wonderfully obtained. 

Elijah the Tishbite, while he lay hidden 
at the brook Gherith, was fed by ravens, 
who brought "bread and flesh” every 
morning and evening.—1 Kings xvii. G. 

"Wylie (Andrew), ex-clerk of hailio, 
Hicol Jarvte.—Sir W. Scott, Jitjb Hoy 
(ti&e, George I.). 

Wynebgwrthucher, tlic shield 
of ling Arthur. — The Alabinogton 
(" Kilhwch and Olwen,” twelfth cen¬ 
tury). 

Wynkyn de Worde, the second 
printer in London (from 1491-1534). 
The first was Caxton (from 1476-1491). 
Wynkyn de Worde assisted Caxton in 
the new art of printing. 

Wyo'miilg, in Pennsylvania, pur¬ 
chased by an American company from 
the Delaware Indiras. It was settled by 
an American colony, but being subject 
to constant attacks from the savages, the 
colony aimed in self-defence. In 1778 
most of the able-bodied men were called 
to join the an^ of Washington, rad in 
die rammer of that year an army of 
British rad Indira allies, led by colonel 
Bntimr, attacked the settlement, mas¬ 
sacred the inhabitrats, rad burnt their 
hmises to the ground. 

CampbSa has made this the subject 
of a poem entitled Gertrude of Wyoming, 
but he miscalls the place Wy’omiug, rad 
tmi icea Brandt, inramd of Butler, the 
leader of All attack. 


Ob Susqaehaaa'iiide fiilr Wy'oiBlua 
,. . onc« the loveliMt land of all 
fbot «ee tho AUantio iraw thdr mom rostora. ' 
Campbell, Crertrude ^ Wpommp, 1. (ISOS). 

WjTvill (Wiliiam de), a steward of 
the field at* the tournament.—Sir W. 
Scott, Jvan/toe (time, Richard I.). 


X. 

Xan'adu, a city mentioned by Cole¬ 
ridge in bid Kttbla Khan. The idea of 
this poem is borrowed from the Pilgrimage 
by rurchas (1613), where Xanadu is 
called "Xatndu.” It is said to hare 
occurred to Coleridge in a dream, but the 
dream was tliat of memory only. 

XantboB, the horse of Achillds. He 
bpokc with a human voice, like Balaam’s 
iisfa, Adrastos’s horse (Anon), Fortunio’s 
horse (Comrade), Mahomet’s "horse” (A1 
Borak), Saleh’s camel, the dog of the 
seven sleepers (Katmir), the black pigeons 
of Dodona and Ammon, the lung of 
serpents (Tcmliha), the serpent which 
was cursed for tempting Eve, the talk¬ 
ing bird called bulbil 1-Tiezar, tho little 
green bird of princebs Fairstar, the White 
Cat, eum quibusdam aliis, * 

The moumhd XaitUias (nan the beurd 6f old) 
or Peleua* warlike son tho fortune told. 

Peter Pindar [Or. Wuloot^ The laueUti, T. pSOS). 

Xantippe (3 syl.), wile of Socr&tds; 
proverbial fora scolding, nagging, peevish 
wife. One day, after storuvng at the 
philosopher, she emptied a vessel of dirty 
water on his head, whereupon Socratiki 
simply remarked, "Aye, aye, we always 
look for rain after thunder.” 

Xantip'pe (3 syl.), daughter of Cimo'nos. 
She preserved the life or her old father in 
prison by suckling him. Tho guard mar¬ 
velled that the old man held out so long, 
and, watching for the solution, discovered 
the fact. 

Euphra'sia, daughter of Rvonder, pre¬ 
served her aged father while in ptuon 
in a similar manner. (See Grkcias 
DAUGnTJEB.) • 

Xavier de Belsunce (ff. Frangoie\ 
immortalized by his self-devotion fli aa* 
ministering to Jhe plague-striekra si 
Marshes (172(1%). 

%* O&er rimilar examples are Qutdas 
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Tcarrov) (The Floneer of). Maty Scott 
vro 9 so called. 

'S'athr^b, ih.e ancient name of 
Medina. 

'Wliea •party of tiMUniS, "Olnbabltaiitoor Vatbrob, 
Cbm M nopliMO <lf Mocriiy for you bore, vbmfora return 
hWM ^ • part tf tbem atlM learo of the prophet to depart. 
•nil iTordn, nxiiL 

Yellow Bwaxf a malignant, 
ugly im|^ who claimed the princess Ail- 
mr S3 ^ bride; and carried her off to 
Steel Castle on his Spanish cat, the very 
day she was about to be married to the 
beantiAil king of the Gold-Mines. The 
king of the Gold-Mines tried to rescue her, 
and was armed by a good siren with a 
diamond sword of magic power, by which 
he made his way through every difficulty 
to the princess. Dell^^ted at seeing his 
betrothed, he ran to embrace her, and 
dropped his sword. Yellow Dwarf, 
picking it up, demanded if Gold-Mine 
would resign the lady, and on his refusing 
to do so, slew him with the magic sword. 
The princess, rushing forward to avert the 
blow^ fell dead on the body of her dying 
lover. 

YdiOvDwaif waa lo called from hli complexion, end 
fria oMnes free he lived In ... He eoro vixiden ‘'hoc^, 

• come, yellow etuff jacket, ajid had no bale to hide bia 
laiae can. — ConSette D’Aunojr, Jfalfj/ Tain (“The 
VtiOw Dwarf,* , 

J r^oW HivOT ( I7ie) . The Tiber was 
ed Flames TibSris, because the water is 
mndi discoloured with yellow sand. 

Voctiubiu tapldia et multa flavua arena. 

VlrgiL 

White flowe the Yellow Rlrer, 

While (Unde ^e Sacred Hill, 

The proud Idee of QuIntlU((U(b.rit{>J 
Shall baveeueh honour atlU. 

MMMlivr. Ingt (“ BatUe Ol the take BogUlue," 1813). 

The “Sacred HUl” (Mons Saaer), 
so cMled because it was held sacred by the 
Hotnw people, who retired thither, led bj' 
Sieinius, and refused to return home till 
their debts were remitted, and tribunes of 
the people were made recognized magis- 
tratM of Rome. On the Idth July was 
fought the battle of the lake Regillus, 
and the anniversary was kept by the 
Romans as a fSte day. 

Tellm Rtberof China is so called from 
its colour. The Chinese have a proverb: 
Rndi and such a thing will occur the 
Tttkw Fiver runs ckar^ i,e. never. 

Yellow Water ( The)^ a water which 
possessed this peculiar property: If only 
a few dz(^ were put into a basin, no 
matter how large, it would produce a 
cm^plete and t^utiful founts, which 
iroqld always fill the basin and never 


In the fury talc of Chery and Mnrsioif’, 
by the comtesse D'Aunoy, “the dancing 
water” did ihe same (1^2). 

Much of liacon'i hte wiu pmaed In a rlsloniirv world 

, , . amiiatbuUdinramorenimptvHHwthnutbeptbiwof 
Alnddln, wid fountnuu more wonderful than the goldm 
water of Fwliado [y.r].—UaeatiUy. 

Yellowley (Me-. Triptolemwt). the 
factor, an experimental agriculturist of 
Stourburgh or Ilarfra. 

Mistress Baby or Barbary Tellmley^ 
sister and housekeeper of Triptolemus. 

Old Jasper Yeilowleyy father of Ti^- 
tolemus and Barbary.—Sir W. Scott, The 
Pirate (time, William III.). 

Yellowness, jealousy, Nym says 
(referring to Ford), “ I will possess him 
with yellowness.”—Shakespeare, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. 4 (J601). 

Ye'men, Arabia Felix. 

Ueautlftil are the maide rhat gbdn 
Un FuoiraorcVM thrnuKh Yrmen’e dales. 

T. Mooip, XAil<tAoo)lEb(“TbeFlre*WorBhippen,"U17). 

Yenadiz'ze, an idler, a gambler 
also an Indian fop. 

With my not* yon never help me j 
« At the door raw neta me hanging. 

Go and wnng uiem, yenadi^, 

Longfellow, MawatAa, rl. (188S). 

Yendys (Sydney), the nmn deplume of 
Sydney Dobell (1824- ). 

*#* “Yendys” is merely the word 
Sydney reversed. 

Yeru'ti, son of Quiira and Monnllma. 
Ilis father and mother were of the Guamni 
race, and the only ones who escaped a 
small-pox plague which infested that part 
of Paraguay. YerQti was bom after his 
parents migrated to the Mondai woods, 
hut his father was killed by a iagOar just 
before the birth of Mooma ^his sister). 
When grown to yonthfnl a^, a Jesuit 
pastor induced tlie three to come and live 
at St. Jokchin, where was a primitive 
colony of some 2000 souls, ilere the 
mother soon died from the confinement 
of city life. Mooma followed her ere 
long to the jg^ave. Yeruti now requested 
to be baptized, and no sooner was the 


expired 

(1814). 


Yew tn Churchyards* The yew 
was substituted for “the sacred painii” 
because palm trees are not of Rngliih 
growth. • 

Alt for •nchwwii thst w« taro not o^ro SMtariSi 
gitanta l«4 alltaB w* into (tro fiMMidM polBM 

and olyro..p«Mttcn. mm te rv far JCttfUtg tue h VIs 
vMSta 
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Yezad or Yezdam, called by thrf 
Greeks Oroma'zSs (4 syl.)^ the principle 
of good in Persian mythologyopposed 
to ,£hriman or Arimannis the principle of 
evil. Yezad created twenty-four good 
spirits, and, to keep them from the power 
ox the evil one, enclosed them in an egg; 
but Ahriman pierced the shell, and hence 
there is no good without some admixture 
of evil. 

Yezd (1 chief residence of the 
firc-worfihippera. Stephen says thej' ha\ o 
kept alive tnc sacred lire on mount Atcr 
Quedoh (“mansion of fire") for above 
3000 years, and it is the ambition of every 
true dre-worshipper to die within tbo 
sacred city. 

From Veal’s eternnl *' Maiuton of the Fire,** 

Where aged selots In dreams of heaven expire 
T. iSomo,£aUa Jlookh (‘ The Flre-Woishlppcrb, ’ 1SX7) 


So he mode var ujion me. and vrosted from me all that 
1 powessed .”—MMtunHon (“Qeralnt, the Boa of 
Erbln," twdlth oentuiy). 

Yoglan (Zacharias), the old Jew 
chemist, in London.—Sir W. Scotti 
KenUtcorth (time, Elizabeth). 

Yohak, the giant guardian of the 
caves of Babylon.—-Southey, Thedaba 
Destroyer^ v. (1797). 

Yor'ick, the king of Denmark's jester; 
“a follow of infinite jest and most ex¬ 
cellent fancy.” — Shakespeare, Hamiet 
I’nnce of Denmark (1S96). _ 

Yorickf a bumorous and careless parson, 
of Danish origin, and a descendant of 
Yorick mentioned in Shakespeare's Hamr* 
lot .—SI erne, Tristram Shamy (1769). 

Yorirk. the lively, wittv, wiiable. and heedUn panon. 
h , . . Sterne hltaviir —Sir W. Scott, 


Ygeme [A’.//crn'], wife of Gorlois 
lord of Tintag'cl Castle, m Cornwall. 
King Uther tried to seduce her, but Ygemo 
resented the insult; whereupon Other 
and Gorlois fought, and the latter wa*; 
slain. Uther iJien besieged Tintagel 
Castle, took it, and compelled Ygeme to 
become his wife. Kinc montlis after¬ 
wards, Other died, and on the same day 
was Artbiir bom. 


Thw Uther, in bu wrath and heat, heBleged 
YgSa« wltlun Tlntagll . . and entered In . . . 
Enforced ihe wm to a od him ui her tears 
And with B siuuueful auiftneiia, 

Tennyson, Coming ef ArthHr. 


Ygg'drasil', the great ash tree which 
binds together heaven, earth, and hell. 
Its branches extend over the whole earth, 
its top reaches heaven, and its roots hell. 
'Lbe tnree Nomas or rates sit under the 
tree, spinning the events of man’s life.— 
i^andmavk n Mythology. 

&y the Urdar fount dweUIiia 
Day by day from tlie iiU, 

The Nomas oe^lirlnhlo 
The ash YimdnsiL 

Lord Lytton, UaroU, \JX. {1800} 


Ygueme. (See Yoerne.) 

Yn'iol, an earl of decayed fortune, 
father of Knid. lie was ousted from his 
earldom by his n^hew Ed'ym (son of 
Nndd), called ‘“rho Sparrow-Hawk,” 
When Edym was overthrown by prince 
Geraint' in single combat, he was com- 

S lled to restore the earldom to his uncle. 

e is described in the Mabinogion as “a 
hfraxT-headed man, clad in tattered gar¬ 
ments."—Tennyson, Idylls of Kmg 
(“Bald"). 

St* an to iBmiat: ** I h»t» awMom aa waD as a 

cagr MM 0*^ and tU* fa tunr J lost tham: I bad 
a B*siwW(. *. aad whan b* tot iS to hfa stress h* 
M ptopi^, IM Iwitoluld It from him. 


Yorick (J/r.), the pseudonym of the 
Bev. Laurence Sterne, attached to his 
Sentimental Journey ihrough France and 
Italy (1768). 

York, according to legendary history, 
was built by Ebrauc, son of Gwendolen 
widow of king Loenn. Geoffrey says it 
was founded while “ David reigned in 
Judaea,” and was called *Caer-biatic.— 
Jintish IJutory^ ii. 7 (1142). 

York (New)i United States, Amenca^ 
is so called in compliment to the duke of 
York, afterwards James IT. It had been 
previously called “New Amsterdam" by 
the Dutch, colonists, but when in 1664 
governor, Stuyvesant, surrendered to the 
English, its name was changed. 

TbrA {Geoffrey archhishop of), one of 
the high justiciaries of England in the 
absence of Richard Goeor de lion.—Sir 
W. Scott, The Talisman (time, Richard 

I.). 

York {James duke of), introduced by 
sir W. Scott in Woodmek and in JPevem 
of the Peak. 

Yorke {Olww), pseudonym of Francis 
Sylvester Mahony, editor of FraaaPs 
Magazine. It is still edited under the 
same name. 

Yorkshire Bite {A), a si^cially 
'cute piece of overreaching, entrapping 
one into a profitless bargain. The moilkey 
who ate the oyster and returned a shell to 
each litigant affords a good example. 

Yorkshire Tragedy oothof 
nnknown (1604), was at one time psmtst 
with the name of Shakespeare. 


YSOLDE. 
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Taolde tho Fgir (the yoting wife of king 
Mark), and it waa a point of chivalry for 
a kni^t to love only one woman, whether 
widow, wife, or iniud. 

Ytene \E,tee\ne\^ New Forest, in 
Hampshire. 

■o wben two bean In wild TtenS bred. 
d>r on Weetphalln’e fattenina diestnuta fed, 

Cbtwdi tbete duirp tn^ and roiimd with equal fire, 
IHipiite the reign of wine luxurloue nure, 
la the black flood Uier wallow o'er afld o'er, 
lUl thalr anoed Jawa distill with ftiam and gore. 

Ckty, TrMa, UL (1713). 

YuMd'thito n, chief of the Az'tecas, 
the mightiest in oattle and wisest in 
council. Ho succeeded Co'anocot'zin (5 


ZACHARU. 


Yule (1 syl,)i Ghristmas-time. 

I cttThi leave no longer, bat till Ymle 
G. Qaicoij^ TA« /Vultei of Warrt, US (died 1587). 

Ywame and Oawin, the English 
version of “Owain and the Lady of the 
Fountain.’* The English version was 
taken from the French of Ghreslien de 
Troyes, and waa pabllahod by liitaon 
(Welfth century). The Welsh tale is m 
the Mabinoijion, Thero is also a Gennan 
version by Uartinucn von dcr Aue, a 
minnei^igcr (beginning of thirteenth 
eentcu^). There are abso bavarian and 
Panisn versions. 


Yyetot r^ud.tod], a town in Nor- 
mi^y; the lord of the town was called 
Jeroi cT Yvetot. The tale is that Glolairo 
son of Clovis, having slain Uie lord of 
Yvetot before the high altar of Soissons, 
made atonement to the heirs by con¬ 
ferring on them the title of king. Ee- 
nnger says ^his potentate is little known 
in history, but his character and habits 
were not peculiar. “ He rose late, went 
to bed early, slept without caring for 
adory, made four meals a day, lived in a 
uatohed house, wore a cotton night-cap 
instead of a crown, rode on an ass, and his 
only le.w was ‘ charity begins at home.* ” 

n dtalt an rol d’Vvatot 
V«i oonnu danii rhUtolre; 

Be bviuit tant, m oouebant tOt, 
nomiant fort blen nuii kIuuo. 

Bt ecniroaiit par Jennnetou 

JTua ifinipia bonnet do coton. 

DIt on 

Ohlohloblobi Ah I idi I ah I ah I 

4iialbon petitroic'dhut; lAl U| lAI 
II Bfoanror. 

A j^tharawas, “rol d'Vvctot" idopt. 
hat little known In «ton. 


'Wantsoao to bed. till dayl^t Dept, 

And aouodly wUboot glotr. 
nit noil brow In 0 oUoa< 3 p 
Warn hMsal. whan ha hti nap. 

■awrap. 

<Bil aht Ohl abl Abt ahl «ht aht 
AflynowUiuilMi Ul Int lal X.C.U 


Zabarell, a learned Italian com* 
mentator on works connected with tht 
Aristotelian system of philosophy (1688* 
1689). 

And still 1 hOd oenveiae with Zabarell, , . 

Shifil noting books; and stlU nv spanial dept. 

At length he waked and yawoM; and to too dgr, 

For aught I knew, be knewas nneb as L 

Manton (died 163^. 

Zabidius, the name in Martial for 
which “Dr. Fell” was substituted by 
Tom Brown, when set by the dean 
Christ Church to translate the lines: 

Non amo to, Zabldl, nec ponum dicere qaare ; 

Hoc tantum ponuin dicere, non amo to. 

1 love thee not, Zabldlua— 

Yet cannot toll thee wby; 

But thin 1 may moat truly auy 
I love tbee not, not I. 

KUTi 


Imitated thus: 


I do not like thee. Dr. Fell— 

The reason why, I cannot tell; 

But this I know, and know full welL 
I do not like thee, Ur. Fell. 

Yom Brown (antbor of JMafepitft »/Me AM). 

Zabir (.^0* So tlie Mrltammedaiur 
oall mount iiinai. 

When Moses earae at our appointed time, and his Iiffd 
spake unto him, he said, “O Lord, show me tto 
that I may behold theet* and God anawered, “Zbea 
shalt In no wise behold me; but look towai^ mm 
nioimtoln [A I ZabirX and If It stand firm In Its placo then 
slialt thou see me.* Bat when the Lord appeared wHh 
glory, the mount nos reduced to dust-AI Kortm, vU 


the chaste Zeno’cia, who, in toim, is 
basely pursued by the governor count 
Clo'dio.—Beaumont and Fletdier, ZiF 
Cv^tom of the Country (1647). 

Zab'ulus, same as Diabolus. 

Gay (port have we had to-nlidit with Zabnlna. 

Lord Idtfon, ITareM, vUL (1880). 

Zaccoo'ia, king of Mozambiq^ who 
received Vasco da Gabta and ms crew 
with great hospitality, believingthem tobo 
Moh^medans; but when he ascertained 
that they were Christians, he bded to 
destroy them.—Camoens, Zttribef, i,, ii. 
(1669). 

ZacbaiifiL* one of the three ana< 
baptists who induced John of Leyden to- 

^ 1116 revolt of Westphalia arid Hol* 
. On the arrival of the emperor, 
anabaprists betrayed their dvpe, bdt 
perished with him in the flames of 'tha 
buming palace.—Meyerbeer, £* FrapJOU 
(1849). ^ ^ 


ZADIG, 


ZANGA. 




ZaAi^, t{xe hero and title of a nurel 
by Yoltwa. Zadig is a wealthy j'oung 
Babylonian, and the object of the novel 
is to sho^ that the events of life are 
beyond human control. 

Zad'kiel (8 syl.), angel of the planet 
Japit^,.~/eu7i8A Myihdogy. 

ZaSkiely the pseudonym of lieutenant 
Richard James Morrison, author of Pro¬ 
phetic Almanao^ Eemdhook of AUrolwjy^ 

ate. 

Zadoo. in Dryden’s satire of Ahsahtn 
and Achitoj^l^ is Bancroft archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

SMootkt pitert. «hom tJmnninK power and plot/C, 

His la«dr Blind odvonenl to Dand n giarp. 

VI j, pfiSl). 

2 S8ide (2 sy/.), a young slave, who pre¬ 
tends to have been Bl-trcated by Admste 
(2 syl.)j and runs to don Pbdre for protec¬ 
tion, Don Pbdre sends her into the 
house, while he expostulates with Adrasle 
“for his bmtolity.’* Now, Adraste is in 
love wiih Isidore, a Greek slave kept by 
don Pbdre, and when Zai'de is called forth, 
Isidore appears dressed in Zaide’s clothes. 
“There,” 8»ys don Pbdre, “take her 
home, and use her well.” “ I will,” says 
A^Uaste, and leads off Isidore.—MoUcre, 
Ac &oilien on L'Avnmr Peintre (1667). 

Zaira, the mother of Eva Wcntworrli. 
She is a brilliant Italian, courted by de 
Comey. When deceived by him, she 
meditates suicide, but forbears, and secs 
Bhra die tranquilly, and the faithless de 
Oouro^jr perish of remorse.—Rev. C. R. 
Matu^ Women (a novel, 1822). 


^Tckfiim or Al ZodthOxn.^ the tree of 
death, rooted in hell, as the tree of life 
was in Eden. It is called in the Aon/n 
“ (he cursed tree ” (ch. xvii.). The fruit 
is extremely bitter, and any great evil or 
bit^ draii^t is figarativel 3 ’’ called al 
xhe damned eat its bitter 
fruits and drink scalding hot water 
(dr. xxHvii.). 


31 m nafeHaftbie Mtternaas 
Of ZHroum't bult BwuiW. 

SpHtfaar, TSalsia /taMroiwr, vlL U (ITSSq. 


b tUi a battir utarUiaiBent, «c to It of tha im al 
SakMAt-^l Jtanln. xxa^ 


^ a peculiar ceremony of saluta¬ 
tion amongst the Moors. 

Zam'bo, the issue of an Indian and a 

lu^pto* 

ZaiQl}llIlo (ikm Cleophas Leandro 
'Atm), the per^ carried through tho 
air by ^^tsmodSus to (he steeple of 3t. 


SalvSdor, _ aDd_ shown, in a moment of 
time, the intorior of every private dwell- 
iug around.—Lesage, The LevU on ISso 
Sticks (1707). 


oeavuiff tM au at a greaur mto than don Cbopha* 
Leandro Perex zambullo and ht« fomUlor.—C. DIckaua. 
Th« Oia CutiotUy Mop (1340). 


Zam'liarir' (Af), that extreme cpld 
to which the w'icked shall be exposed 
after they leave tho flames of hell or have 
drunk of the boiling water there,—Sale, 
Al £ordn, vi. (notes). 


Zam'ora, youngest of the three 
daughters of Balthazar. She is in love 
with Rolando, a young soldier, who fancies 
himbclf a woman-hater, and in order to 
win him she dresses in boy’s clothes, and 
becomes his page, under the name of 
Eugenio. In this character, ZamOra wins 
the heart of the young soldier by W 
lidelity, tenderness, and afFection. When 
tho proper moment arrives, she assumes 
her female attire, and Rolando, declaring 
t-he is no woman but an angel, marries 
her.—J. Tobin, The Honeymoon (1804). 

Zamti, the Chinese nLindarin. His 
wdfe was Mandhne, and his son Hamet. 
The emperor of China, when he w'aa about 
to bo put to de.ath by Ti'imirkan' the 
Tart.ar, committed to Znmti’s charge his 
infant son Zamphimri, and Zamli brought 
up this “orphan of China” as bis own 
son, under tho name of Elan. Twenty 
years afterwards. Zamfi was put t(fthe 
rack by Timurkan, and died soon after¬ 
wards.—Murphy, The Orplum of China 
(1761). 


Zanga, ilic revengeful Moor, the ser¬ 
vant of don Alonzo. The Moor hates 
Alonzo for two reasons: (1^ because he 
killed lus father, and (2) bemuse he struck 
him on the cheek ; and although Alonzo 
has used every endeavour to conciliate 
Zanga, the revengeful Moor noises his 
hate and keeps it warm. The revenge he 
wreaks is: (1) to poison the friendship 
which existed between Alonzo and don 
Carlos by accusations against tbe don, 
and (2) to embitter the love of Alonzo for 
Leonora his wife. Alonzo, out of jealousy, 
has his friend killed, and Leonora makes 
away with herself. Having thus lost his 
best beloved, Zanga tells his dupe he has 
been imposed upon, and Alonzo, mad |rith 
grief, stabs himself. Zang^ content witii 
the mischief he has done, is tak^ away 
to execution.—^Edward xoong, The Ple~ 
Mtik/tf (1721). • 

“Zanga” was the great cbtoacta of 
Hear; Mossop (1729-1778). It WM olsai 
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• fftyonrite part with J. Kemble (1757- 
1828). 

Zano'uif hero and title of a novel by 
lord Bulwer Lytton. Zanoni ia aupposed 
to possess the power of communicating 
tritii apirita, prolonging life, and ]>r<)- 
ducing gold, silver, and precious stones 
(1842). 

Zany of Debate. George Canning 
was BO called by Cbarlca Lamb in a sonnet 
printed in The Champion newsjiapor. 
Irostcrity has not endorsed the judgment 
or wit of this ill-natured satire (1770- 
1827). 

Zaphimri, the "orphan of Cliina," 
brought up by Zaroti, under the name of 
£tan. 

Ere yet the foo bui it In. 

" ZemU," aeld he, '* priJH r\i‘ iii) 11 n 111 (I iiilaiit, 

Slivo him from . tieui Iik junth to virtue . . 

He couM BO more t the cniel ipuiler sci/cil him, 

And drag^ my king, from j piidrr elUr dr ig|.’i d him. 
Here on Uie bl^ xtnlnod i)n\iiTirnt, while the queen 
And her dear fondUn{c\ lu one ni,uiglpd 
lEod in eaeli othen’ arm i 

Mmvh}, The Orfiutn of Onia, ul 1 (17(11) 

Zapbxia, son of Alc.mor chief of 
Mecca. Ho and his sifiter Palmira, being 
taken captivea in infancy, wore brought 
up by Msmoniot, and Zaphnn, not knowing 
Palmira was his sister, fell in love with 
her, aftd was in turn beloved. "When 
Mahomet laid siege to Mecca, he em¬ 
ployed Zaphna to .i8.<«as6inate Alcanor, 
and^lion he hud comniiUcd the deed, 
discovered that it was his oirn father ho 
had killed. Zaphna would have revenged 
the deed on Mahomet, but died of poison. 
—James Miller, Mmoinei tue Impoi^tor 
(1740). 

Zara, an^ African queen, widow of 
Albnca'cim, and taken captive by Manuel 
king of lirana'da, who fell in love with 
her. Zara, however, was intensely in love 
with OomjTi (aiiiut prince Alphonso of 
T^entia), also a captive. Alphonso, being 
privately married to Almc'ria, could not 
return her love. She designs to liberate 
Osmyn; bu^ seeing a dead body in the 
prison, fancies it to be that of Osmyn, 
and killahersclf by iioison.—W. Congreve, 
Thi Moforning Dnde (1007). 

"Zara” was one of the great cha¬ 
racters of Mrs. Siddons (1755-1831). 

(in French Ji'alre), the heroine 
and title of a tragedy by Voltaire (1738), 
adapted for the English stage by Aaron 
Hill (l735)« Zara is the daughter of 
Lusigoaa d’Outremer kingof Jerusalem 
and brother of Nerestan. xwenty years 
Ago* Lusignon and his two children 


had been taken captives. Nereston wofl 
four years old at we time; and Zara, » 
mere infant, was brought up in we 
seraglio. Osman the sultan fell in love 
with her, and promised to make her his 
sultana; and os Zara Icved him for him¬ 
self, her hajipiness seemed complete. 
Nercstan, having been sent to IB^ance to 
obtain ransoms, returned at this crisis, 
and Osman fancied that he observed a 
familiarity between Zara and Nerestan, 
which ronsed hl.s suspicions. Several 
tilings occurred to confirm, tlicm, and at 
last a letter was intercepted, appointing a 
rendezvous between them in a " secret 
passage" of tlie seraglio. Osman met 
Zara in the passage, and stabbed her to 
the heart. Kerestan was soon seized, and 
being brought before the sultan, told him 
he had slain his sister, and the sole object 
of his interview was to inform her of her 
father’s death, and to bring her bis dying 
blessing. Osman now saw his error, 
commanded all the Christian captives to 
be set at liberty, and stabbed himself. 

Zaramilla, wife of Tinacrio king of 
Micomicon, in Egypt. He was told that 
his daughter would succeed lym, that she 
would be dethroned by the giant Ponda- 
filando, but tliat she would find in Spain 
the gallant knight of La Mancha, who 
would redress her ivrongs, and restore her 
to her throne.—Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
1. iv. 3 (1005). 

Zaraph, the angel who loved Kama. 
It was Nama’s desire to love intensely 
and to love holily, but as she fixed her 
love on an angel and not on God, she 
was doomed to abide on earth till the day 
of consummation; then both Hama and 
Zaraph will be received into the realms 
of everlasting love.—^T. Moore, Doves of 
the Angels (1822). 

Zauberflote {Die), a magic ilut^ 
which had the power of inspiring love. 
When bestowed by the powers of dark¬ 
ness, the love it inspired was sensual 
lore; but when 1^ the powers of ligh^ 
it became subservient to the highest 
and holiest purposes. It guided Tami'no 
and Paini'na through all worldly dongeza 
to the knowledge of divine truth for the 
mvstericB of Ims).—Mozart^ Die Za»Aer» 
flUte (1791). 

Zayde, the chief character in a FroaOh 
romance by Mdo. Lafayette (seventeenth 
century). 

Zeal {ArfAella), in Shadwell'e comedir 
The Fair Quaker of Deai (1617), 
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This comedy was altered by E. Thomp 

•on in 172(K 


Zedekia^ one of general Harrison’s 
serrants.—Sir W. Scott, Woodstock (time, 
Commonwealth). 

Ze'gris and the Abencerra'gea 
,ve»,ce.rah*.he], an historical romance, 
professing to be nistory, and printed nt 
Alcana in 1604. It was extremely popu¬ 
lar, and had a host of imitations. 

Zeid, Mahomet’s freedman. “The 
prophet” adopted him as his son, and 
gave him Zeinab (or Zenobia) for a wife; 
but falling in love with her himself, Zeid 

S ave her np to the prophet. She was 
[ahomet’s cousin, and witiiin tlic pro¬ 
hibited degrees, according to the Koran. 

Zeinab or Zbnobia, wife oi Zeid 
Mahomet’s freedman and adopted son. 
As Mahomet wished to have her, Zcid 
resigned her to the prophet. Zeinab was 
the daughter of Amima, Mahomet’s aunt. 


Zet’nab (2 syL), wife of Ilodei'rah (3 

3 Y.) on Arab. She lost her husband and 
1 her d^dren, except one, a boy named 
Tl^l'aba. Weary of life, the angel o? 
death took Ijpr, while Thalaba was yet a 
youth.-—Sontiiev, Thalaba the Destroyert 
(1^97). 

Zdleu'oUB or Zaleucus, a Locron- 
aian lawgiver, wlio enacted that adulteiers 
should DC deprived of their eyes. His 
own son being proved guilty, Zeleucus 
pulled out one of his own eyes, and one 
of his son’s eyes, that “ two eyes might 
be paid to the law.”—^Valerius Maximus, 
Jh FacHe Diotisque, v.*b, exl. 3. 


BOTr iranr now trill tread Zeleurus' strpit 

Q. Oueolsne. The Steele Olae (dud 1S77J. 


Zollca, the betrothed of Azim. When 
it was nunoured that he had been slain in 
battle, l^ioa j oined the haram of the Yciled 
Prophet as “ one of the elect of paradise.” 
Axun returned from the wars, discovered 
her retreat, and advised her to dee with 
hiiTi, but she told him that she was now the 
prophet’s bride. After the deaths of the 
proj^e^ Zelioa assumed his veil, and 
Azun, thinking the veiled figure to be 
the proj^t, rushed on her and killed her. 
~T. hfooro, Lath Bookh (“The Veiled 
Prophet,” etc,, 1817). 

2^8, the daughter of a Persian officer. 
She was engaged to a man in the middle 
age of Ufe, Dut just prior to the wedding 
hS forsook her for a richer bride. The 
father of Zclis challenged him, but was 
killed. Zelis now took lodging with a 
wniteaan, .and went with her to Italy $ 


bnt when she discovered the evil connes 
of her companion, she determined to be-* 
come a nun, and started by water for 
Rome. She was taken captive by cor¬ 
sairs, and sold from master to master, 
till at length Hingpo rescued her, and 
made her his wife.—Goldsmith, A CUtzon 
of the World (1769). 

Zelma'ne (3 syl.), the assumtd 
name of Pyr'oclcs when he put on female 
attire.—Sir Pliilip Sidney, Arcadia (1690). 

Sir PhlU)i Iia4 prosorvo<l each n niatrhlm dix-orum thal 
Pjroclfe* mnnhood suflbra iio stain fur ibi cn&ittlnac) of 
ZdnuuiA.—C. Iamb. 

Zelu'co, the only son of a noble 
Sicilian family, accomplished and fasci¬ 
nating, but spoilt by m.atcrnal indulgence, 
and at length rioting in di><sipation. In 
&I)ite of his gaiety of manner, lie is a 
standing te.stimony that mistry accom¬ 
panies vice.—l)r. 'John Moore, Zdttco (a 
novel, 1786). 

Ze'mia, one of the four who, next in 
authority to U’nel, preside over our earth. 
—Klopsiock, The Messiah, iii. (1748). 

Zemzem, a fountain nt Mecca. T?ie 
Mohammedans say it is the vor> spring 
which God made to slake the thirat of 
Ishmacl, when Hagar was driven into the 
wildenicHs by Abraham. A bottle of this 
water is considered a very valuable pre- 
bcnt, even by princes. 

Ihern wtre n fcrcat mwy bottlra of watei fri>m tit* 
fuuntiiin u( /inicem. »t Mecca.— j 1 ratoan JUghti^Hue 
Purveioi’a Stoiy 

Zemzem, a well, where common 
believers abide, who arc not equal to 
prophets or martjrs. The prophets go 
direct to paradise, and the latter await 
the resurrection in the furip of green 
birds .—At Koran. 

Zenel'oplion, the beggar-girl who 
married king Cophct'ua of Africa. She 
is more generally called Peuel’ophon.— 
Shakespeare, Love's Labour's Lost, act iv. 
Bc. 1 (1594). 


Zexriebil, a stream in paradise, flowing 
from the iountal.a Salsabil. The wor^ 
means ** ginger.” 

Tbair attendanta [in pafodtiej aball go twind tritb 
reuels of Sliver, . . . and there shall be riven to them to 
drink ru]» of wfaio inlztd with the water of Zanjebil.— 
Al JCordn, lixvL 


Zenobia, queen of Palmyi 


She was defeated by Aurelian and taken 
prisoner in a.d. 273. 

Zeno’eda, dflughter of Chari^no, and 
the chaste troth-plight wife of Amoldo* 
While Araoldo » wantonly loved by tha 
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rich Hinpol'jrtaj Zenocla is dishononnibly 
caraued by tiio governor eoant Clo'dio.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Custom of 
tho Coiuairy (1647). 

Z^phalinda, a yonnc: lady who has 
tastea the delights ol a liondon peason, 
taken back to her home in the ouintry, 
to find enjoyment in needlework, dull 
aunts, and rooks. 

Oht vmt from opera, nark, aeaemlljr. plor, 
to morning irnliis, ana pmyfta tiiroe huui ,1 iLir; 

To INirt Uor time twlit roodtng and Bobu, 

To muse, and epiU lier aoUtan hu, 

0*er bar told wlfea trlOe wltu tier epooo 
Count the alow clock, aicd dluo ex u.t at noun, 

eutw, LpiaU to Mm hlount (171IS}. 

Zoph.'on, a cherub who detected Satan 
squatting in the garden, and bi ought him 
b^orc Gabriel the archangel. The word 
means “searcher i>£ secrets." Milton 
makes him “the guardiaii .angel of paid- 
dise." 

ttfaurlel and Zapbon, \iltta ninged sijerd 

Seorcli thro' Uiu ipudeu, Irave uuii trcliod no nook j 

Uut cliluOr where thobo too fair citatiiru Iu<hp., 

How laid perbajn aiU op srouro of hni ni 

MUtou, i'amdue /ost, iv, m (1665). 

Zopliyr. (See Mokg\ne, p. 660.) 

Zlerbinette (3 syl.), the daughter o£ 
Argaote (2 «//(.), stolen from her parents 
by gipsies when four years old, and brought 
up Dy.tiiem. Li5andrc, tho son of seiguior 
Gdronte, fell in love with her, and mar¬ 
ried her; but the gipsies would not give 
her up without being paid £30. Scapin 
wrung this money from Gdronte, pretend¬ 
ing it was to lansom Ldaudre, who had 
been made a prisoner by bonie Turks, 
who intended to sell him m Algicib for a 
slave unless his ransom was brought 
witldn two hours. The old man gave 
ficapin the money grudgingly, and Scapin 

K sed it <)vcr to the gipsies, when a 
celet led to the discovery that Zer- 
binetle was the daughter of seiguior 
Argaute, a friend of Lcandre's father, 
and all parties were delighted at the 
diffeicnt revelations.—MoUkrc, Lea Four- 
bonea do Scapn (1671). 

In the Enghsh version, called ITte 
Cheaia of Scapin, by Thomas Otway, 
Zerbinetm is called “Lucia," her father 
Argaote is called “Tluitty." Ldamlre is 
Anglicized into licandcr," Gdronte be¬ 
comes “ Gripe," and the hum of money is 
£300. 

ZOrbi'lao, son of the king of Scotland, 
and intimate friend of Oilondo.—Ariosto, 
OricMo Furwao (1516). 

SSurli'na. a rustic besr^ty, about to be 
meixied to Masetto, when don Giovanni 
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allured her awar under the promise of 
making her a fine lady.—Mozart, Dora 
Oiovanni (opera, 1787). 

ZerUna, in Auber's opera of Fra 
Biavolo (1830). 

Zesbet, daughter of the sage Ouciha 
of Jerusalem. She had four husbands at 
the same time, viz,, Abdal Motallab (the 
sage), Yaarab (the judge), Abou'telep fa 
doctor of law), and Temimdari (a soldier). 
Zcbbet was the mother of the prophet 
Mahomet. Mahomet appeared to her 
before his birth in the form of a venetablO' 
old man, and said to her: 

"You have fi.oiidfivoii]'before Anah. Xiook nsoa DM; 

1 oni Mahomot, the Mend of God, he who h to eiir 
lighten Uie e.irtb Thj vtrtuoe, Zeibet, uid thr heintr 
hu\e loodp me prefer tliee to oU the douiifaten <x Metso. 
Thou bhiUt for the future be nuaed Aminto [efcl* Then, 
turning to the buihonda, he said, “Yon have wen me; 
she is yours, and you are h< rs Labour, Uwn, with n tuZy 
ZLdl to bring me Into tbe world to enitobten it AH men 
e ho shall follow tbe law which I dialT preach, may hav» 
four wives, but Zesbet shall be tbe only woman Wh» 
UuJl be law fully the wife of four husbands at tnoe. Ufa 
the hast privilege I can grant the woman of whom 1 
choose to be bom.''—Comte de Gayhis, OrienMl SWlee 
(" Uutoty of tbe of Mahomet* 1743), 

(The mother of Mahomet is generally 
called Amina, not Aminte.) 

* 2SeuB (1 ayl.), tlie Grecian Jupiter. 
The word was once appliedcto the blna 
'firmament, the upper sky, the arch of 
light; but in Homciic myteology) Zeus .is 
king of gods and men; tec conscious em¬ 
bodiment of tee central auteority and 
administrative mtolligence which h(d^ 
stales togetecr; tee supreme ruler; tee 
Sovereign source of law and order; the 
fountain of justice, and final arbiter of 
disputes. 

Zeuxis and Farrhas'ios. In * 
contest of skill, Zeuxis painted some 
grapes BO naturally teat birds pedeed At 
teem. Confident of success, Zeuxis said 
to his rival, “ Now let Parmarios draw 
aside his curtain, and show us his pro¬ 
duction." “You behold it alreaw," 
replied Poirhasios, “and have mistakeu 
it for real drape^." Whereupon, the 
prize was awarded to him, for Zeuxis 
had deceived tee birds, but Purthaaloa 
had deceived Zeweis. 

Myro’s painting of a cow was mis¬ 
taken by a herd of bulls for a liring 
animal; and Apellfis’s painting ed the 
horse Bucephalos deceived several mares 
who ran about it neighing. 

QuxKTiir Ma'tsts, of Antwerp, fidl ’ 
love with Lisa, daughterof Joharm Mha- 
dvn: hut Mandyn vowed Ida daughter 
snould marry only an artist. 
studied paintuig. and bnm^ hiS film 
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pohure to ahov lisa. Maadyn was not 
at home, but had left a {ucture of his 
&Tonrite pupil Frans Floris, reprcscnt- 
hig the *^fallen angels,’* on an easel. 
Q^tin painted a bee on the outstretched 
Umb, and when Mandyn returned he 
tried to brush it ofiE, whereupon the de¬ 
ception waa discovered. The old man’s 
heart was moved, and he gave Quintm 
his daughter in marriage, saying, “You 
are a me artist, greater than Johann 
Hond^.” This painting is in Antwerp 
Gatheoral. 

Velasquez painted a Spanish admiral 
so true to life that king Felipe IV., 
entenng the studio, thought the painting 
was the admiral, and spoke to it as such, 
reproving the supposed officer for being 
in the studio wasting his time, when he 
ought to have been with the fleet. 

Zillahj beloved by Hamuel a brutisli 
sot. ZiUah rejected Ills suit, and liamuel 
vowed vengeance. Accordingly, he gave 
out that Ziilah had intercourse with the 
devil, and she was condemned to be 
burnt alive. God averted the ilame««, 
which consumed Hamuel, but /illah 
stood unharmed, and the stake to unich 
she was botilid threw foith white ro&es,^ 
“the first ever seen on earlJi wnce pam-' 
difte was lost.”—Southey. (See 
p. 845, col. 1, lost art.) 

Zunmerinaji (Adam), the old 
burgher of Soleure, one of the Swi'** 
deputies to Charles “ the Bold ” of Bur- 

S ndy.—Sir W. Scott, Anne vt OetL/stem 

me, Edward IV.). 

Ziia'xi, one of the six Wise Men of 
the East led by the guiding star to Jesus. 

Bmtl taught (ha paoplo, but they treated him ivlth 
contempt; yet. when dying, be prmaikd on one ot tbun, 
liiiatha&aipiM—EU^toUi. ThaJSeMMiA. > (1771). 

JSmvri, in Dryden’s satire of Absalom 
and An^tophel, is the second duke of 
Bnehinghaiii. As Zimri conspired against 
Asa king of Judah, so the duke of Buck- 
inghem “formed parties and joined fac- 
tioxui.*'— Kinga zvi. 9. 

Bona or tiM ohIflA irara ptlnoH in tho land; 
IntboEqatankorttaeiodUiamrlcitand,— 

Ainaa to wloia that ho Memed to bo 
Kot ABO. but oU uankind'i ovftMnSi 
BtV Ja oplnieii, alwayo la tbo wrong, 

^SSltSte'bl (Mohamned), king of Syria, 
txibatesy to we caliph Haroun-al-Easchid; 
of very humane msposition. — Arainan 
(**Gan«m, the Slave of Love”). 

in Boccaccio's Deoaumron 
fdzy II, Hot, 9), is the **Imogen” of 


Shakespeare’s CymJbeline, She assumed 
male attire with the name of Sienrano 
da Finals (Imogen assumed male attire 
and the name FidelG) 5 Zincura’s husband 
was Bernard Lomelliu, and the villain 
was Ambrose (Imogen’s liusband was 
Posthhinus Leon&tus, and the villain 
lochimo). In Shakespeare, the British 
king Oymbelinc takes the place assigned 
by Boccaccio to the bulton. 

2iska or Zizka, John of Troeznov. 
a Bohemian nobleman, leader of the 
Hussites. He fought undtr Henry V. at 
Aglncoiirt. Ilia sister had been seduced 
by a monk; and whenever ho hoard the 
sbnek of a catholic at the stake, he called 
it “his sister’s bridal song.” The story 
goes that he oidcred his skm at death tio 
))C made into drum-heads (13C0-1421). 

Horae say that John of Troeznov 
was called “ Zibka ” because he was “ ono- 
eyed; ” but that is a mistake—Ziskawas a 
family name, and does n»t mean “ one- 
eyed,” either in tlie Polish or Bohemian 
language. 

For orvry page of paper iball a hUo 
or yours bo stretcUca aa p uimcnt on a dram, 

LiVo Zklu » ekln, to beat uUim tu all 
itefRibtory voiaala 

Byion. Wemer, L (ISSS). 
i (it be It ta it I", (he time may come 
ilu naiuc tAap^toas} ehall U it th’ alarm like 7Uka’a 

drum. 

Byron, Age Ju irnui, iv. (1819). 

Zobeide IZo^inv/'-de}, half-sister of 
Amln§. She had two sister'', who were 
turned into little black dogs by way of 
punishment for casting Zobcidy and “ the 
prince” from the pc^fied city into the 
bca. ZobeidG was rescued by the “fairy 
serpent,” who had metamorphosed the 
two sisters, and Zobcidfi waa enjoined to 
give the two dogs a hundred lashes every 
day. Ultimately, the two dogs were re¬ 
stored to their proper forms, and married 
two (Renders, “ sons of kings; ” Zobeidfi 
married the caliph Haroun-al-Rascliid; 
and Amine was restored to Amin, the 
caliph’s son, to whom she was already 
married.—Arabian Nig/tta (“History of 
ZobeidS”). 

While the caliph was absent from 
Bagdad, Zobeide caused his favourite 
(named Fetnab) to be buried alive, for 
which she was mvoicod .—Arabian Nights 
(“ Gonem, the Slave of Love 

Zohdk, the giant who keeps the 
“mouth of helL’^ He was the fifth 
the Pisohdadian dynasty, and was if linedi 
descendant of l^bedfid king of Ad. Ha 
murdered his predecessor, and invented 
both flaying men alive and killing them 
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by crucifixion. The devil kis’wd him 
on tiie shoulders, and immediately two 
Borpents grew out of his back and fed 
constantly upon him. lie was dethroned 
by tiie famous blaeksmitii of Ispahan', 
and appointed by the devil to keep hell- 
gate.-—DTIerbelot, BMiotheqva Ommtale 
(1697). 

Zoliara, the queen of love, and mother 
of mischief. When Harftt and Marfit 
were selected by tlie host of lioaven to be 
ljudges on earth, they judged righteous 
judgment till Zohara, in the bhai)C of a 
lovely woman, appeared before them with 
her complaint. They then both fell in 
lore with her and tried to corrupt her, 
but she flew from them to heaven; and 
the two angel-judges wore for ever shut 
out. 

The Persian hbigi have a somewhat 
similar tradition of these two angels, but 
add tnat after their “fall," they were 
hiispended by the ftet, hcail downwards, 
in the territory of Jiahcl. 

The Jews toll us that bhainho/ni, “the 
judge of all the earth,” debauched him- 
Bolf with women, repented, and by way 
of penance was suspended by the feet, 
head downward®, between heaven and 
eaitln—JJoreshit rabbi (in Gen, vi. 2). 

ZoliaiiJs:, the Knhinn slave; a dis¬ 
guise asRiimcd by sir Kenneth.—Sir W. 
Scott, 7h/i4»ian (time, Kichard I.). 

Zoilos (in Latin ^oUus), a gram- 
tiiarian, witty, shrewd, and spiteiul. lie 
was nicknamed “Jlomer’s Scourge" 
{HomirQ-rmstix)^ because he assailed the 
Jliad and Odyssey with nicreiless severity, 
lie also flew at Plato, Isoc'ratus, and 
other high ^ame. 

T}ie ^ord of Zoilos^ the pen of a critic. 

Zoiliis. J. Dennis, the critic whose 
attack on Pope produced The JJunctad, 
was so called (1^67-1733). 

Zoleikha (3 syl.), Potiphar’a wife. 
—Sale, Al Koran, xii. (note), 

ZoilO. Tennyson refers to the ?onc 
er girdle of On'on in the lines: 

lAe th<Nts thnw Btan of the airy glanrs zone, 

Shat ^tter twmkhed bjr the ttozty dark. 

The rvtnoMi, t, (1830). 

ZopMel [-Zo./<j/], “of cherubim the 
swiftest wing." The word means “ God’s 
epy." Zophiel brings wonl to the heavenly 
host the rebel crew were preparing a 
eecond and fiercer attack. 

Sopklei, ofebMUbim Uie swIHest wina 

Came tuna and In mM air <uoud thua cried : 

**Am, Taman, am tw saitt.” 

JOttoa. Anvdiae IM, vL 63S (lOOS). 


Zorai'da (8 syh), a Moorish lady, 
dau^tcr of Aj^mora'to the richest man 
in iBarbat}'. On being baptized, she 
had received the name of Maria; and, 
eloping with a Christian c^tiv^ came 
to Andalusi'a.—Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
I, Iv. 9-11 (“ The Captive," IflOS). 

Zorphee (2 syl,), a fairj’’ in the 
romance of Amadis do Qavi (thirteenth 
century). 

Zosimus, the patriarch of the Greek 
Church.—Sir W. Scott, Gonnt 7^o5or# of 
Paris (time, Kufus). 

Zounds, a cormpt contraction of 
“ his wounds," as rmks is “his hooks,” 
and z'death “ his death.” Of course, by 
“his" Jesus Christ is meant. “Odd 
splutter" 1 ® a contraction of Gotsplat and 
hur nails (“God's blood and the nails"). 
Sir John Perrot, a natural son of Ilem^j” 
VI 11., was the first to use the oath of 
“ God’s wounds,” which queen Elizabeth 
adopted, but the ladies of her court 
minced it into zounds and zouterhins. 

Zulal, that soft, clear, and delicious 
water which the h.appy dr^k in para¬ 
dise. 

“Riirtshlng brintr, unlrproil mlstrem of hearts,'Vre- 
1 ; " thuD nit the wntiT ot Zulnl. I bum with the 
thiiBt i)f love, ami must die If )ou relect me Cotnta 
de 0,i)lu% OrUntU 2 aU» (“ The Basket, * 1743). 

Zuleika I^«./cc'./taA], daughter of 
Giafier pacha of Ahy'dos. 

Falling in love wiUi Selim, her cousin, 
she flees with him, and promises to be his 
bride; but the father tracks ilie f^tives 
and shoots Selim, whereupon ^leika 
dies of a broken heart.—^Byron, Bride of 
Abydos (1813). 

Kner tss a faultless chararkr more dellcatetr or mgse 

a delineated than that of loid Rjrou's “ZuMka." 

}let>> her tntelliBence. her strict sense of dan>, and 
her uhdeviatins love of truth appeal to b tve been 
sJIt blended In ber mind, rather than Inculcate 1^ 
education She Is tfTays natural, alvaifs attractive, 
always offbetionate; and it must be admitted that her 
aflectlons are not unworthily bestowed.—<>eonte EllJa 

Ziilio hiiim (2^d enchanied princess 
of), in the story told by Agelastes &e 
^ic, to count Bobert.—Sir VT. Scott, 
Count Edbert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Zulzul, the sage whose life was saved 
in the form of a rat by Gedy ttie voungest 
of the four sons of Corcud. Znizul gave 
him, in gratitude, two poniards, by (he 
help of which be could climb the h^est 
tree or most inaccessible castle.—Guen- 
lettc, Chinese Tam (“Corcud and His 
Four Sons," 1728). 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN lilBLIOGRAPIlV, OR 
AUTHORS BY PEN, PENCIL, AND CHISEL. 


ABBorr, D.D. (Edwin Abbott), Lomlon, IS'JS- 
Biblo LoSRons, 1873. 

Ctuiibiidgu Si-intons, 1475. 

Conconlanoe to I’opo, 1875. 

I’aiabloH for Ohildien, is<^0. 

Sbakespeilm Grammar ( V), 1870. 

Ibrough Natme to Cbnat, 1877. 

Abboit (Jacob),born at lUllowcl, Maine, U.S., 
I'<0a-1870. 

Garner Stone (The), 1826. 

Way to do Wod (Ihe), 1836. 

Young ChrUitlan (The), 1825. • 

A^oit (Hot. Dr. John S. 0.), biotlui ot Jacob 
Abbott, 1806-1877. 

Kings and Queens, or Life In a Palace, 18J9. 
Life of Napoleon, 1865. 

Afotber at Home (The), 1846. 

A'BncjEKXi (Arthur WilUara), namiuerbmith, 
1844- 

Abottt Town (a comedy In three acts), 1873. 
Faded Flowers (a drama), 1871 
FoUeo among l^ioTes (a novel), 1870 
Ghost of Greystone Grange (The), 1ST 7. 
L.S.D. (a comedy in three acts), 1872. 
0D,6trike (a pla>), 1873. 

Editor of the Glowtoorm and the Tomahawk. 
A’Bkox8tt (Gilbert Abbott), comic draimtic 
MtriUr and humorist'), 1811-1856. 

Comlo Blackstone, 1846. 

Oomio History of England, 1847-ls. 

Gomio History of Borne, 1819-50. 

(Above 30 plays.) 

AjuurasoKua. M.D. (JTohn), physieiem and 
phUoscmkar (Aberdeen), 1781-1844. 

Inquiry Cmcernlag the Intellectual Powers, 
1830,1833. 

rhllosmhy of Moral Feeling, 1833. 
Beseamieson Diseases of the Brain, etc, 1828. 
AbObobokbix (JohnX gardener (near Edin* 

burgh), 1920-1800. 

Hfury his own Gardener, 1769. 
ABBBouoKnri MJ>. (David), Scotland, 1620- 

1600. 

AoodemleSdentiarlam, 1689. 

DlMoniK ou Wit, 1685. 

Aniot, LLJ). (Alexander^ bom near Forres, 

mi- 1688 . * 


riassical Biography (Dictionary of), ISOO. 

Latin Dictionary, 1809 

r,atin and English Grammar (Principles oT), 
1772. 

Boman Antiquities, 1791. 

AUAUs (John), second prebidcnt of the United 
.States, 1715-1826. 

Delenco ot the Constitution of the United 
btates, 1787. 

Audisun (Joseph), born at JliKton, in 
shire, 1672-1719. 

Prose TTorfcj. 

Preeholdcr (The), 1715-16. 

Giionlian (che), l7l 1. 

Lclttr fto Lord UalifiK), 1703. 

Spot tator (I he), 1711-1 2 ,1714 (His sketches 
ot sir Pogcr tie CoverUy, air AtidiewahVee- 
liort, and Will Honeycomb in these papers 
are admirable.) 

'Iatler('lhe), 1709-11. 

Poetical Wo}hs 

Campaign (Tin), ie. The Victoiy of Blcn- 
litim (10 eyi. ihymc), 1705. 

Cato (a tragi dy), 171J. 

Divine Poems, i72^. * 

Evidence^ of the Christian Iteliglon, posthu¬ 
mous 1807. 

Poems, 1712,1919. 

'•(Life; by liicliord Steele, 1924; llckell, 

1765; .Sprcngcl, IbJO; Lncy Aikin, 1812$ 

Macaulay, 1843; Elwiti, 1857 ) 

AuimeHia (John), Aittonan, Ixindon, 1761- 
1845. 

History of England, 1802 (fhim the Acces¬ 
sion of George 111. to the Peace of 1783). 

History of Fiance, 1803 (from 1780 to tho 
Peace of 1802). 

Agassiz (Louis), naturalist, bom at Orbe, in 
Switzerland, but lived hi America, 1807- 
1873. 

Elements of Zoology (German), 1854. « 

Essay on Clossi&cauon, 1859. 

FobSil Fish (French), 1833-43. 

Lake Superior: its Phydeal Cbaraet^, Veg^ 
tables, and A^mals^ I860. 

Salmonldi^ isn. 

Studies w Qlacien f tnsiieh\ 1840. 
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AXKI»^AI^Ct}llf. 


tiiystm Of GlAdeni» or Researches oo Glaciers, 
1847. 

Zoological Bibliography, 1848-50. 

AiKiK, M.D. (John), mfuceUanemM writer, 
Klbworth-Harooart, in licicestershlrc, 
1747-1832. 

Annals of the Reign of Qcorgo 111., 1822 (be¬ 
tween 1813 and 1820). 

Biography (General), 1799-1815. 

Calendar of Nature, 1784. 

England Delineated, 17H9. 

Evenings at JEIumc, 1795. 

Lives of .John Seldon and Abp. ITsher, 1773. 
(His Wfe, by Lucy Aikin, 1823.) 

Aikik(L ucy), miscellaneous writer,Warrington, 
in Lancashire, 1781 -1861. 

. Addison (Lllo of), 1843. 

Memoirs of John Afkin, M.D., 1824. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 1818. 
Memoiis of the Court ol James 1., 1822. 

(Her Life, by Lebreton ) 

AnjfiwORTH (Henry), Udbraist, a nonconformist, 
•-1622. 

Annotations on the Five Books of Moses, 1627. 
AiKbwoarii (Uob(‘rt), born at I'iCcle.s, In Lanca- 
shir'> I«h0-1T43. 

Latin Dictionary, 1714-.16. 

Ann»woRTH (William Fiuucle), traveller, bom 
at Rxeter, 1897- 

lleseaicht'* in As&yria, etc, ISIS. 

Researches in Asia Minor, ete., 1813 
Travels in ihe Track of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, i«44. 

AiNSwoRi'ii (VVilliara Ilanlson), 

Chester, 1805-1882, 

, Novels. 

Anriol and other Tales, 1S80, 

Beatrice Tyldealey, 1878. 

Beau Nasli, 1880. 

Boscobel, or the Royal Oak, 1873. 

Cet.dlnal Pule, 1863. 

Chetwynd Calverley, 1876. 

Constalde de Bourbon, 1866. 

Constable of tho Tower, 1861. 

Crichton, 18,'<7. 

Fall of ^merset, 1877. 

Flltcli of Biiron (The), IS51. 

Goldbmith's Wife (The), 1876. 

Good Old Times (The), 1873. 

Guy Fawkes, 1841. 
miary St. Ives, 1869. 

Jack Sheppard, 1839. 

John L.IW, the Projector, 1864. * 

Lancashire Witches, 1848. 

Leaguer of LatUom (The), 1876. 

Lord Mayor of London (The), 1863. 
Manchester BelieU (Th^, 1873, 

Merry England, 1874. 

Mervyn Clitheroe. 1867. 

Misers Daughter (The), 1848. 

MyddU'ton rumfret, 1865, 

Old Court (The), 1867. 

Old 8t. Paul's, 1841-43. 

Ovingdean GraiiM, 1850. 

Ereston Fight (The), 1875. 

Bookwood, 1834, 

St. Jmes'a, or Court of (}aeen Anne, 1844, 
Sir John ChlvertoD, 1825 Q J. P, Alton). 
South Sea Bubble, 1808. , 

Spanish ^tch (The), I864t' 
fipeimitbrift (The> 1856. 


Stanley Brereton, 1881. (Hla lafi.) 
star Chamber (The), 1864. 

Talbot llorland, 1870. 

Tale of the Plague, 1841. 

Tower Hill, 1871. 

Tower of London, 1843. 

Windsor Castle, 1843. 

Poetry. 

Ballads, 1855. 

The Combat of the Thirty, 1860. 

Amo (Thoina8>. ftoet, born at Bowden, Box- 
burghsline, 1802-1676. 

Devil’s Dro.'im (The), a weird poem, 1858. 
Poetical Works, 1842, 1K56, 1878, 

Religious Cliaiact**ristic8 (prose-poetry), 1827. 
Summer’s Day (The)b a poem full of word- 
painting, 1812. 

The Old Bachelor (tales and sketches^ 1846. 

Aiut, LL.D. (Sir George Biddell), astronomer, 
born at Alnwick, Northumberland, 1801- 
Astronomical Observations, 1829-38. 

Errors of Observation, 1661. 

Figure of the Earth (The), (For the ifttro- 
pokVana.) 

Gravitation (for the Penny OyclopteiiaC), 1837 
Ipswich Ijcctures on Astronomy, 1849. 
Magnetism, 1870. 

•Sound, 1869. 

Tngonometry (lor the Encycteg^dia Metro- 
politana\ 1853. 

Aiton (William), botmisUhom. near Hamilton, 
in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 1731-1793. 

Bortua Kewensis, 1769. 

AKMSbiDK (Mark), poet, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 1721-1779. ^ 

“ Britfsh Philippic (blank verse), 1738. 

Epistle to Curio (10 syl. rhyme), 1744; altared 
to Ode to Curio, in .Spenserian stanzas, 1744. 
Naiades (Hymn to the), 1746. 

Odes, 1740, 1744, 1747, 1749, 1750, 1751, 1764, 
176 S. 

Pleasures of the Imagination (three books, in 
blank verof^, 1744. (Hia emefpoem.) Re¬ 
cast in 1757, but the first cast Is by far the 
best. 

(His Life, by Bucke, 1832; by Dyca. See 
also Dr. .J ohnson, Lives of the Poets.) Sati¬ 
rically bketched by Smollett in Pereyrine 
Pickle, as a pedant who gives a clamlml 
entertainment, 

ALAnA.srt,R (William), H^aW, born «t Had- 
lelgb, in Suffolk, 1567-1640. 

Tjexiruu Pentuglottou, 1637. 

Roxana (a tragedy acted at Cambridge), 1633. 

As.am, abbot of Tewkesbury, (?) lUL-1201. 
iJfe of Thomas d Becket, about 1196. 

LulS of Ltnn, (?) 1360 - 1420 , 

Moralia Blbliorum, about 1400. 

Aicock, LLkD. (John), bishop of Ely, bom at 
Beverley, Yorkshire, 1436-1600. Foanda 
Jesus College, Cambridge, 1^6. 

Mons Perfectionle, 1497. 

Spouaage of a Virgin to Christ, 1486. 

AtoocK ^!r Rutherford), London, 1806- 
Art ana Art Industriee in Japan, 1878. 

Ca^tal of the Tycoon (The), a Narrative ^ a 
Three Years’ Kesidenoe in Japan, 1863. 

ALcmn (Flaccus Aiblnus), LaMn, Ottik, and 
Sebrm sehOat, York. 735-604, Cltlrle. 
mogne invited him to his court, 793. Tb« 
best of bla Dmneroiis works am bli ZMa* 
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byue on SheUfriCt and bis Book on the 
seven Arte. 

Hio works were compiled b7 Andid Du¬ 
chesne, IBIX, in folio; by the abbot Fro- 
benius. 1111 ; and by the abbot Migne in 
hie Patn^ie, 1661. 

S His LUb woe written both by Duchesne 
by Frobenlue; by professor Loren/ in 
1828, traiielttted by Jane Maiy Slee, 1637.) 
LtnniCH, D.D. (Henry), poet, mukieal compoier, 
etc., Westfainster, 1617-1710. lie was made 
dean of Christchurch, 1689. 

Axtls Logice Rudimentn, 1691. 

Elements of Civil Architecture, 1789. 

Pleasant Musical Companion (i'be), 1726. 

(Dr Aldiich composed the round. Bark' the 
bonny Chrtst-thurck bells ) ‘ 
lUmtoH (Thomas Bailey), jSo/f, bom nt Ports¬ 
mouth, in New llampsbiro, U s, isat- 
Ballad of Baby Bell, and other Poun'<, lb66 
Bells (The), 1866. 

Cloth of (Sold, and other Poems, i87t. 

Course of True Love never did run Smooth, 


* 1634; Reiman, 1678; A. Bii^nell, llllt 

Stolberg, 1815; Dr. PauU.) 

Arftoin_41exaudor), 1813- 

Ghurch and the World Keoonnlcd (The), 1864. 

Impiovment of ijocicty, t^lbe), isei. 

Fhilomphy aud Uistoiy oS Civilization (The\ 
1860. 

Alisov (Rev. Archibald), theologian Kaiastkeb- 
ut, rAmburgb, 1767-1839. 

Essiy on Taste, 1784 

Aubov (Sir Archibald), historian. Son of tbe 
above Bom at Kenley, m Bhrop^bire, 
1792-1867. 

Cnmiiidl Law of Scotland (Tbe\ 1833. 

England In 1816; pubbsbed 1845. 

P.s'.ays, 1850. 

History of Europe dining the French Revo; 
lulion (10 vols ), 18 J3 1842 

History 01 Eutope from tbe Jail of Napoleon 
(9 volH ), 1851-59. 

I,ife ol Marlborough, 1848. 

Lucs of Lord Ci.stlcicigh aud Sir C Stewart, 
1861. 


1858. 

Pamplnea, and other POtms, 1866. 

Prose Tales. 

Maijorie Daw, 1873. 

Out of his Head (a lotnancc), 1862. 

Cadence Palfircy, 1874. 

Queen of Sheba, 1877. 

Story of a Bod Buy, 1870. 
iLlXAHOBB (Joseph Addison), bem at PhUo^ 
delphia, U.8, 1809- 
Earlur Prophecies of Isaiah, 1846 
Ihe Psalms, 9Vanelated and EvpUitud, 1850 
lLbxahdbr (William), first earl of Stiiliug, ' 
•poet, 1880-1640. 

Aurora, 1604. 

Monarchlcke Tragedlos (Crorans, Darius, tiie 
Alexandrseans, and lulius Ca>ssr}, 1607. 
Recreations with the Muses, 1637. 

LUtXAWDBB OF Halbs, the “ Irrefragable Doc¬ 
tor," •-1245. 

Summa Universe Thoologio;, wntten at the 
command of pope Innocent IV. (Best 
edition, 1676 ) 

iXTORn, D.D. (Henry), dean of Canterbury, 
bMicalseh^r, London. 1810-1871. 
Chapters on tbe Poets of Crcccc, 1841 
Cre& Testament, edited 1841-61. (This Is bin 
chief work ) 

New Testament for English Readers, 1863-69. 
Queen’s English (The), 1864. 

Poetry. 

Abbot of Muchelnoge, and other Poems, 1841. 
Poems end Poetical Fragments, 1831 
Sdiool of the Heart, and other Poems, 1835. 
LurjiBD THB Cbbat, king of England; bom at 
Wantage, in l^rksbire, 849, 871-991. 
Translations, 

Bede’s Xodetiasttee4 Btstory. 

The Bible, about 870. 

Bocthine, On the ConsdhaHon ef PhUesophy. 
OroeluB, Universal Bistory. 
ThePaeloielotQregiiiy L On (he Cartel the 

BOisi. 

Btieetione Srten St. Augustine, 

^ . Oriffinol Works. 

'CStihoieke; Insmutee; Lews of the West 
Saaons; tfeditatlooe; etc. 

UBS IMh by Am^, 16M{ Bobeit FOwelL 


Pnctice of tlie Crimmsl Law, 1834 
Pnnciples ot the Criminal Law ot Scotland, 
1^32. 

PruKiplcs of Population, l''40 

Aw av, R a (.Sir William), bom at Edinburgh, 
1782-1860. 

Battle ot Prestonpans, 18 12 . 

Oircnssl in Captives, 1815. 

Deitli of the llegent Moiay, 1826 

John Kiiov adinotiifehliig Qmen Mary, 1821, 

Polish Exiles, 1834. 

Quten Maiy signing her Abdication, 1824. 
Slave Market at Constantinople (1 he), 1817, 
Waterloo (two pictnus) 'J hat from the 
English position uas Inught by the duke 
of Wellington. 

ALUiv(UiLbard), nonconformist born 

at Ih'het, i(ill-l68l. ■% 

Companion for lYayer (A), 1680. 

Godly heir, 1674, 

Heaven Opened, 1665. 

Vltidicia* Pietatis, 1603. 

Woild Conquered (I he), 1668. 

ALLrivh (loseph), noncor\form,ist divine. De¬ 
vizes. 1633 1668. 

Alarm to the Umonverted, 1671st 
Aseembly’s Shoitcr Catecbiwn (Explanation 
of the), 1656 

Gall to Anbippus (A). 1C64, 

(Lite, by K. Baxter, 1672; Ceo. Newton, 
1673 ) 

Alli<ii«x (William), eon of Richard AUcint, 
162M67r. 

Millennium (The). 

Altrk. MD (.lobn), M741. 

Synopsis Medirtnee Practics. 

Allsk, M D. (John), mtscfUaneous writer, 
Bedford, near I<idinburgb, 1770-1843. 
IllUbtratione of Hume’s Eswy on Liberty and 
Necessity, 1795. 

Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the 
Jioyat Prerogative in England, 1830 
Vindication of the Independence of Sootlond, 
1833 

Tramiated ‘’Cuvier’s Ecojorny," 

1801. 

Axuor (Rev. JsAh), immfemiet OMne, 
mi-i88». 
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Mqdmi Jnilafsm, 1816. (Tbebest book exbmi 
on the subject,) 

ALti M (Thomas), noncot^ormtst divine, 160S-> 
1673. 

I'halii of Scripture Chronology, 1669. 

Practice of a Holy Life. 

AtLRN (11)01009), 1803-1833. 

Antiquities of London, 1821'27. 

History of Innuolushire, 1832. 

History of Ixmdon, 1829. 

History of Yorkshire, 1830. 

AiiLKN (Jlichard), M717. 

Diographia Itcclcslnstica, 1671. 

Vlndlciio PlctatlS, 1664-66. 

AixiD (William), cardinal of Kngland, Bom at 
Rossall, Sutherland, 1632-1591. (Colled 
Alanuf.) 

'•Admonition to the Nobles and People of Kng- 
land and Ireland, 1088. 

Apologio for tlie Institution of Two Colleges, 
Home and Uheims ]5si 

Anthoritio of the Priesthood to remitte Slnncs, 
1667. 

Defense of the Hull e\roiumuiilcating Quccii 
Klizabetb, 1686. 

Defense of the Doctrine touching Purgatory, 
etc., 1565. 

True, Sincere, and Mmlorate Defense pf Chris- 
lUu Catliolics, 1563. 

ALLiBOMr, LL.D. (.Samuel Austen), born in 
Pliiladi Iplila, 1816 - 

A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 
and Dritish and Amcriuui Authois, 185S- 
1875. 

Atmas (Phomas WTtliam). Bristol, 1813- 

t'hvkcii of England cleaied from the Chaigo of 
Scliidbi, 1846. 

Dr. Puscy and the Ancient Church, 1860. 

yomLitlon of Christendora (in three parts), 
1865-76. 

Royal Supremacy, etc, 1850. 

St. Peter, his Name and OOkc, etc., 1863. 


Antnmn, 1874. 

Between Hope and Fear, 1877. 

Catullus at Leshia's, 18W. 

Cherries (The), 1873. 

Cteopatra, 1876. 

CoiiTalescent (The), 1869. 

Death of tho Firstborn, 1ST3. 

Dinner (The), 1873. 

Education of the Orandehiidreu of GioUJtia, 
1861. 

ii^CYPtlan Game, 1805. 

Entrance to a Roman Theatre, 1866. 

Kisbiug, 187.3. 

Flower Mai ket, 1868. 

Flowers, 1868. 

Fredegonda and PruDtextatUa, 1861. 

(loud Friends, 1874. 

Greek Pottery, 1871. 

Greek Wine, 1873. 

II lit (Tl««), 1872. 

How they amused themselves In Egypt Three 
Thousand Years Ago, 1803. 

Inipiovisatore (The), 1872. 

Joseph, Overseer of Pharaoh’s Granaries, 1874* 
Juggler (A), 1870. 

Ixivo Missile (^A), 1878. 

Mummy (Thi^. 1867, 1872. 

Negro (A), 1869. 

On the Steps of the Capitol, 1871. 

I’hidlos and the Elgin Marbles, 1863. 

Picture Gallery (A), 1874. 
i’yiihio Dance, 1869. 

Reproaches, 1872. 

Roman Amateur (A), 1868, 

Roman Emperor (Ai, 1866. 

Sculptor’s Model (A), 1876. 

Sculpture Gallery (A), 1874, 1876. * 

Seaaons (The), four pictures, 1876 
Siesta (The), 1868 , 1873. 

Soldier of Marathon (The), 1865. 

Tarqulnius Superbus, 1867. 

Una Fete Intime, 1871. 


.•^ee of St. Peter (The). 1850. 

(William), poet, Ballysbannoii, 

1828- 

Day and Night Sungs, 1851-55. 

Fifty Modem Poems, 1865. 

Laurence Oloomfleld in Ireland (a poem in 
12 chapters), 1861. 

Music-mnstcr (The), and other Poems, 1857. 
Poems, 1860. 

Songs, Ballads, ami Stories, 1877. 

(Editor of Freuer’e Magouine, 1874.) 

Ai.lix, D.O. (Pierre), a refugee in England at the 
.'evocation of tho Edict of Nantes, 1641-1717. 
Diitnba de Anno et Mense Natali Jesu 
Ohristi. 1710. 

Dissertation on the Rise of the Trlsaglum or 
Doxology, 1674. 

Reflexions on the Books of the Holy Scrip* 
tore. 1688. 


Remarkaon the History of (be Albigenaes,l692. 
Remarks oo the History of the Churches oi 
Piedmont 1690. 

Ai!toA-TADXMA, A.RA. (Ijawrence), a resident 
In XiUtidon, born at Drontyp, in tbe NetbM^ 
loads, 1836- 
After the Dance, 1876. 

A^I^ioa ▼littlsg the AOtea of aenaaniciis, 
Aadtonee at Agrippa'a (An), 18 }«. 


Venautlus Fortnnatua at Radagonde, 1863. 
Vintage (The), 1870. 

Waterpots, 1875. 

Wine-shop (A), 1860. 

Ai-^op (Antou^, jjoet, etc., 1660-1727. 

Fabularum ./^plcamm Delectus. 1698. 
Ax. 80 }' (Vincent), Preebyterian mmitter, *-1703 
AntisOKZo, 1675. 

Melius Inquirendum, 1679. 

Mischief of Impositions (The), 1680. 

Alston, M.D. (Charles), botani^ horn at Eddie* 
wood, 1683-1760. 

Tirocinium Botanicum Edinborgenso, 1753. 
.djiBS (Joseph), anUqwury, Great Yarmouth, 
1689-1759. 

Catalogue of [2000] English Heads, 1748. 
ParentaUa, 1760. 

Typogtajdiical Antiquities, 1749. (This is aa 
account of printing in England, eto.) 

Akxs, D.O. (WUllom), Norftdk, 1876-1633. 

Do Consclentlss et ejus Jura, 1630. 

Fresh Suit against Roman Ceremoatos, ste« 
1633. 

Medulla Theologlas, 1028. 

Ptiritonismas Alulicanus, 1010. 

Ahhuust (NiohoUs), mfftfeol nerittr, tent at 
Manton, la K«i^ 1706-1748. 

Ciaftamao (Thai 1789-W. 

Terns FlUas, 
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AmiBB&ox (B«v. Wltliam llenr;), I^ondon, 
1816- 

Afternoona «1tli tUe Salnta, 1861 
fionnaval, Al>tuiT ol thu Fionde, 1857. 
Cbriatiaa ^aop C^l>e)i 1871. 
la the Snow, 1866 . 

Tales of Mount St Bernard, 

Is Rituiliiiiu Iloneht <’ 1877. 

Oven Kvans^ the Catholic Crusoe, 1862 
Seven Agts ol Clarcwcll (Ihe), 1867 
Akdbb&oh (Adam), $ahi tit, Ibli-lVb'i 
Historical and Chronologinl Ijcduction of 
Trade and Commerce, 1762 
AanrsbON (Ale\aiidei), vtathematician, Abei- 
deen, 1682-lbI‘i 

ExcrciUtlonuin Malhcmaticaram llccas J’li- 
nu, 161*1 

Snpplementiim Ajiolionii leduivi, 1012 
Akdi Kson (Su Julmund), lawya, bum at 
Broughton, 1540-1605 
ileporta, pnstbumona 1661 
Airnwisos (Rev. James), J liinburgh, •-KiOS 
Ano Godly I'reatis cant tlio 1 ust md s< i oml 
Gumming oi Chnst, ixith the lone cl tin 
"Winttrsajeht, 15*15. 

Aunpusoir (James), archaologi$t, rdinbmgh, 
1662-1728 

Collections iclating to the History of Maij, 
Queen of Scotland, 17JU-2S 
Qeaealogiual History ot the House ol Ivciy, 
posthumous ] 712. 

li^iectus Hiplumattim cL Numismitum Si otic 
Thesaunis, posthumous 1719 
Akofusoii, LL li aCJames), agru uUui a1 miff}, 
horn at Hermibton, Minburgh, iTjl-lt'U-t 
Account of the Hebrides, etc, 17^5 
rh^ Bee (a periodical), 1790-1791 
Encouragement of the JNaliJiial rishcncs, 
1784. 

Essays of Agricola, 1777. 

Recreations ID Agncultnre, Eatursl History, 
Arts, and General Literature, 179*)-18U2. 
Akdebson, F.K.S. (John), natui al philosopher, 
bom St Roeeneath, Dumbaiton, 1726-I7db 
Jnatjtotes of Physics, 1786. 

AiiOSBhoh (John), a Swteh surgeon, 1786-18 (2 
House of Hamilton, 1827. (Supplemental ) 
Amisitaoiir (Robert), ZiftJrafeur, bom at Cam- 
wath, la Scotland, 1760-1830 
Bntish Poets (edited), 1790-1807 
Lilb of Tobias Smollett, M D, 1803 
A RDitBSOK (Robert), poet, CariMe, 1770-18 W. 
Ballads lu the Cumberland Dialect, lyo*) 

Betty Brown, laoi. 

Lucy Gray, 1794. 

Essay on the Character and Manners of iiia 
Peasantry of Cumberland (in prose), l82e. 
Akdessok, D.D. (WaRef). a Scottish writer, 
1720-1800. 

History of France, during the Reigns of 
Francis I. and Charles IX, 1769. 

HieUNry of France, Ibom Ilmri III. to the 
Peace of Munster, 1775-1782. 

PUlosepby of Anci^t Greece InTSsUgsted, 
17M, 

hJKxaaaoB (Wliliam), bom at Kilsyth, in Stir> 
Bngshlre, 1800-1833. 

MaiA Pensnoe, Bi^sneration, etc. (The). I 
hsinawiE (WiEUsxn), *-1843. 

IsHidni Ootnincrcfal XHcttonory and Generai 
Seaport Gaaetteer, 1820. 


AM>sRTON^JameB),polem<caI wnter, flouriahed 

leoo. 

Explanation of the Lttnrgy of the Mas^, 1620. 
Protebtant’s Apology foi uie Roman Oatliuhc 
Church (A), 1609. 

Religion ol St Augustine, l(i20 
Andrews (Laurcncp), 16th cLuiiiry 

fbe WondirfUl Shipe and Aatnrc of Man. 
BeasUs, Serpents, lowies Ublics, nnl 
Monsters, loiO. 

Vndri w I b (ticorge), 

Dutioimi} of Sling and Gant (no date) 
\^D»lwr8 ilaiuniUo^, bishop of )\ mthesler, 
bom in T ondon, 1655-1626 
Manml of ])e%ution, or Praccs Prlvata;, popt 
humous 1674 

Manual foi thp Suk, posthiimouH 1629 
Orphan Ijoituics, posthumous 1657. (IIis 
most popular worn ) 

Simons, posthumous 1611 
loitura loiti (a Defuiie of Royalty, m 
aiisiwr to Btllaimine’s treitist against 
James I, published undei tlr pscudoii^M 
ol Matthew 'I oitiis), 1609 
AVoiks, l‘)82 1610 

(Ills f ifi, lij Ihnry I»aaceoa, hw imaiui 
tlisi,, 1628; A i lliissell) 

Anui.kws (Janies Pettit), historian, born at 
Jsewbuiy, Berkshire, 1717-1797 
Histoiy ot Gu it Britain, 1791 
Ansov (George,loid), cuiumnaiigafor, bom st 
Shicklxirough, IVaiuicUhiie. 1697-1762 
Voyage loundtho Woild, 1710 (Written bi 
B Robinb iroin Anson's notes, and supii - 
• yisi d by Anson ) 

(Ills I ill, b^ sir J Birrow, 1838 ) 

Akstiu (David Ihomas), geologist, London, 
ISJl-lSSO 

Aniii lit World (The), 1817. 

Appliintion oi (lOology to the Aits 4 aid 
M iiiiiJudiins, 1665 
Channel Islands (Ihe), 1662 
Lorrilaliun of tlie Natural llihtoiy Silences, 
1861 

I ai til’s History (The) 1869 
Elementary Counc ot (liology. Mineralogy, 
uid Phjsical Geography, IRKI 
Geological Go-^sip, i860 • 

Geological Stir tier, 1895 
Geologist's Icxt-hook (J he), 1845 
Geology, Inuodnitory, Df «ciiptive,and Prac¬ 
tical, 1844 

Gold seekeis* Manual (fbe), 1849 
Great Stone-hook of Nature (The), 186J 
Ionian Iblands ( The), 1861. 

I’liysical Ggogiaphy, 1867. 

PhyaiugiEphy, 1877. 

Scenery, Science, and Art, 1854. 

Short Trip to Hungary and fransylvanU, 
1862 

Water, 1878. 

World we live In (The), 1869. (Ihe most 
popular of aU hts woi^s ) 

Aestft (Cliristopber), poef, 1724-1805. 

Election Ball (^e), 1776. * 

New Bath Guide, 1766. 

Pneat dissected ( Che), 1774. (A poem, «up- 
pycBflcd ^ 

(bLB^—This AnAey Is buried in West* 
minster Abbey 1 where Byron is not reec£ 
nlsed.) 

4 B 
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Ahthok, LL D (Chulea), born In New York, 
1797-1867 

Editor of Horace, 1830, school edition, 1833 
(Virgil, CsMftT, etc, followed ) 

Leronrlere’s Cla$tuxd Dictumary (revised ftnd 
enlarge^, 1822 

ANTnc>NT,MD (Francis), dlchmx$t, London, 
1560-162^ 

Apologr concerning a Medtrlno called Auruni 
Potalnlc, 1C16 

Potabilis Ann Abk riio 1610 
Anm iiiNOT, M L> (John), bo n at Arhuthnot, 
near Montrose, 166U 17 )i 
bxaiuinatlon of Dr Woodward s Account of 
the Dclugi, etc , 1697 • 

History of John Bull, l7u 
lablis ol Ancient fums, ^\lights, and 
Mcasnns 170S-170ii 

Aboyti (<»oorge John Douglis Cantplvll, duke 
of), 182 a- 

Hlstorv and Antiquity of loin 1870 
T ettcr to the Poets etc 1 s i > 

Pri sbj ti ry > xainined (Iht ) ISIS 
Primeval Man, 1869 
Rdgn of I aw (1 h<), I 67 
Abmit \Gi, n A (I dw II (D } ondon, 1817- 
Ahib and Jtrdxl, 1861 
Battle of Baliclava, 1855 
Battle of Inkirraan, 1656 
Battle of M(ante, 1847 yi*! rolhition of 
queen Victoria ) 

Bun il of a Christian Mart, r, 1 sr j 
Christ and His ApostUs (toi a ficsr ) isbO 
Clirist 1 ailing James and Jihii, 1859 
Christ hi aling tbr bick 1967 
(Trlst npiovingthc 1 haiisec 1S7J 
Citlrs of the Plain (1 he), 1879 
CityofRifugr (Ih ), 1951 
Dawn of tlu PuHt Kasttr Day 1972 
Death ol Matmiuu (lot a f^o^^o) 1854 
♦Til ath of It f Ison l ^48 
t) pntatic n to 1 iraduy 1871 
Disenibarkmint of Julius Liusorin England, 
1817 

Dream ol Fair IV omen (A), 1872 
Esther’s Binquet, Isei 
Oethsemane, 1870 
Gossamer Hircads, 1870 
llagar, 1892 

Hcnr\ Mil and Kathenno Parr, 1848 
Hiio lighting tue Btacon, 1869, 

Hi rod’s Birthday 1 oast 1868 
Hymn of the Last Supper, 1876 
Julia I the Apostate, 1875 
L ndmg of Julius Casar m Britain, 1847 
(Ft 1 thi “ Cartoon 1 xhibition ”) 

Lotus haters(Ine) 1859 
Mother of Moses 1878, ditto hiding, 1860 ' 
Parents of Christ seeking Him (Ihe), 1866 
’'^ouee, 1871 

it%ar\ob b Daughter, 1861 
Phiynf, 1S76 
Prometheus Bound 1S40 
Pygmalion's (rvhtea, 1879 
Bt morse of Tudas 1866 
Retribution (a eolossvl figure) 1899 
St Fnuiols Wforq Pope Rmocent III (for a 
•ftresto), 1889 

St John leading Home the Viigin, 1874 
Sameon, }A81 * 

Samarolaam! l/oreiitotiie Magnificent, 1887 


Serf Rmoncipatioti, 1877 
Sick Chameleon (The), 1869 
Simplex Mundltlis 
Sociahst (Tbe), 1860 
Souvenir of Scutari, 1857 
Spirit of Religion (for a tVssoo), 1840 
Inam'S and its Iributarics (for tiie Houses 
of Parliament, a fiesco) 

Vision of Ezekiel, 1861 
Waiting for a Customer, 1849 
AsHSTKOho (Archibald, or Archeo), yetter, 
■*-1072 

Anhet s Banquet of Jests, 1639 
(His Life,by Ceeil, Dr Dorau, Court FboU ) 
AnHsritoMgr (Giorgr liaiuU), poet, bom in 
Dubbn, 1845- 
Kiug David, 1874 ) 

Kiug Saul, 1872 A dtamatic trilogy 
King Solomon, 1876 j 
Poems, Lyrical and Dismetk, 1869 
Ugone (a tragedy) 1870 

AnusTKOvo, M D ( John), pod bom at C!aatle« 
ton in Roxburghbhir , 1709-1779 
Art of Pnserving Health (Ihe), a didactic 
poem iu four books, bliokserst, 1744 (Hi i 
best poem ) 

Binovolcf u, I?*!! 

Day (a poem), 17CI 

Innomy of Ijove (The) 1737 (Hts first 
poem, snpprcxflcd as obscCno ) 

Fs 8 U 3 ^ (In piost), 179S 

Short Ramble tliiough Parts of France and 
Italy by Lancelot Irmplc, Csq, 1771 
Taste (a poetical epistle 176 ’ 

Arustrum , M 1) (John), boi*l at lyres Quay 
Bisbop Wiirmoutb in Durbam, 1784 
1629 

1 ectnres, 1931 
Puerperal lever, 1813 
r^pbuH, 1810 

(Ihs I ife, by Boitt, 1812 ) 

ArsiiN (Kobtit) di amatut, *-1011 
Nest of Ninnies 1008 
Aunatd (Richard), 160b 1796 
Commentary on tbe Apocrypha, 1744^ 

Arhai I (William), 1716-1741. 

I ret Briton (The), l724 

Aunt, MusD (Thomas Augnstine), mwttcal 
compoeer, London, l’’‘o-1778 
Artaxtrxes (an opera, paraphrased fhnn Meta- 
stasiol, 1762 
ComuB (a masque), 1738 
bllra (an opera) 

Guardian Outwitted (The), 1769, words by 
Massinger, altered % Ganhdc 
Rosamoud (an opera), 1733, libretto by Ad¬ 
dison 

Rose (Ihe), (comic opera, adapted firoi^ the 
trench) 

Rule Bntanm i (a national song), 1740 1 wmtls 
by Ihomson 

loin Thumb, or the Opera of Opwap, 8736. a 
burletta, words by Yielding, luter^ 1778 by 
OHara 

Abxoi,i> (Arthnr). 1831- 
Hever Court (a novel), 1807 
Ralph (a novf 1> 18b3 
Hlstiry of tbe Ootfam Famine, 1964 
Tetters from the Levant, 1868, 
boclal Politics, 1878 
Iliroiigh Persia by Ovavan, 1877, 
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iBKOtO (Sdwln), 1832^ 

PoUry. 

TeMt of Bolsbozzor (Newdegato prize), 1893, 

Griselda (« drwua), 1856. 

Foetna, iCnrrattve aod Lyrical, 1853. 

Indian Song ofSongs, 1875; the Uita Gorinda. 

Light of Asia, 1879. 

Translation ofHero and Leander," 1873. 

Translation of " Hilopadefla," under the title 
of tha *' Book of Good Counsels," 1801. 
Prose. 

Rducation in India, I860. 

History of the Administration of India under 
tlie fate Marquis ot Haliiousie, ] 862-64. 

Poets of Greece, 1869. 

ksnoio, O.C.L. (Matthew), 1x>rn at Laleham. 
Middlesex, 1832- 

Poetry. 

Balder. (His best.). 

CromtreU (Newdegate prize), 1843. 

Kmpcdocles on Etna, 1852. 

Merope (a tragedy), 1858. 

New Poems, 1868. 

Poems, 1854-1877. 

Sohrab and Bnstum. 

Strayed Eevellur (The), and other Poouis, 184". 
Prose. 

Essays on Criticism, 1865. 

God and the Bible, 1875. 

Last Words on Translating Homer, 1863. 

Literature and Dogma, 1873. 

Popular Education of France, 1864. 

Schools and Universities on the Continent, 
1868. 

St Paul and PrUte-stantlsm, 1370. 

Study ot Celtic Literature, 1867. 

Thrqp Lectures on Translating Homer, I3G1 
1863. 

5ii»OLD (Samuel) musical composer, London, 
1749-1802. 

Prodigal Son (Tile), an opera, 1770. 

4.UKOLD, D.D. (Thomas), historian, burn at 
West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 1795-1842. 

History of Rome, 1838-42. 

Lsetnres on Modem History, 1843. 

Sermons. 

(Hla Llfh, by A. P. Stanley, 1844.) 

iVSK0U>£ (Richard), chronicler, 1150-1521. 

Costomos ot London, 1502. 

4BROwsurra (John), born at Gateshead, Dur* 
ham, 1603-1659. 

Armlila Catechetica, 1659. 

Tactics Sacra, 1657. 

kxtroTT M.D. (Nell), born at Arbroath, in Scot¬ 
land, 1788-1873. 

Elementa of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, 
Geueral and Medical, 1827-1864. 

On the Smokeless Fireplace, Cblmuey-valves, 
eto„ 1855. 

aurv^ of Human Progress, 1861. 

Warming and Tentllatlng, 1838. 

kAratroTOit (Henry'), met, *-1610. 

Pf tneipaU rants of Holy Profession: (1) The 
Creation; (2) The Subveniilon; and (3) The 
ROstonttlon of Man, 1607. (A few mouths 
before the bli^ of Milton.) 

AsoRax (Roger), ckusieal scholar, bom at 
Kliby-Wiske, Torkshlre, 1616 - 1668 . 

ApuloiPB pro Goeua Dominica, etc., posthu¬ 
mous 1577. , 

lAMm and Poona, jraatbumoua 1570, 


TSoholemaater (The), 1670. (His chief work.) 
Toxopbiliis, and the Suhole of 
1544. 

(His Life, by James Bonnet, 1761; Dr. 
JontisoD, 1767; Grant, etc.) 

Asgill (.John), UtUraienr, 1050-1738. 
Argument respecting Eternal Lite, 169S. 
lie jure Dlviiio, 1710. 

A.aif, LL.l). (Jobn),pAifol 0 {;fu(, Riptist minister, 
1724-1779, 

Dictionary of the English Language, 1775. 
iutioduction to Lo\\th's Kuglish Grammar, 
1766. 

A.s)niUi(N'UAU (.rolm). lG0(-lCil. 

Narrative of lUtcndauco on Cluules L, po^t- 
liunioua 1830. 

Asiini-v (Robert), ir>6.'i-l64l. 

Latin motiical translation of the Urania of 
Du Bartas ifihO. 

Lite ami Death of Aliuanzor (from the 
Sp.inlhh), 1017. 

Asniioor ^Lliae), anU\{iiari/, born at LichQcld, 
Suifonlshue, 1617 1692. 

Antujuitb s of neikbhtte, posthnmou* 1719. 
History jind AniiquitR-fl ot Hi'rksliiie, 1738. 
IliBtory of the Older of the Garter, 1672. 

'i heatrimi Cbemiciim BnUnnicuin, 1652. 

Way to Uiisse (The), t’e. The Philosopher's 
Stone, 1656. 

(Life by hlmsulf, .tnd edited 1717 by Charles 
Burmaii.) 

AsbLR (.lohn), buriianied Menevensis, a monk 
of M' iievhv fSt. l)aM(i’s), *-910. 

Annales Reiuiu GesUnuni AUfredi Itlagut 
(posthninous), ilist publislied 1674; 

> tdition, 1722. 

A^rn].[.(Mai;\ NewcasIle-on-Tme, 1668-1731, 
Christian lleligiuii (llie), 1703. 

Defence ot the Fcinnle A'x, 1096. 

Fair Way with Diihonters (A), 1704. 

Motlcration truly slated. I70t. • 

Vindlc.Uion ct the Royal M.irtyi, 1704. 

Asri.r (Tliomis), nxtiyimry, Ixnn atNeedwood 
Foii-st, .Stafloidshne, 1733-180). 

Oiigiii and Piogress of WiiUiig, 1784. 

wuik on tlie subject in any Unguago.) 

Reals of the King., etc., of Scotland, 1792. 
Athcrato.vk (Edwin), 1788-1872. 

Fill of Nineveb (Ine), 182 H. * 

Mandwniing on tbe VVall ('I'bo), 1858. 

Israel in Flgypt. 1H61. 

L<i8t Days of ileruulaneum ^The), 1321. 
Miilsumiacr Day’s Dream. 1822. 

Sea Kings ot England (1 he), 1K30. 

Atkinson, F.C..S. (lliomas Witlam), artist 
and traveler, Yoikshlie, 1799-1861. 
Oriental and Western Silieila, 1868. 

'J'ravels on the Amoor, i860. 

Atktns (Sir Robert), ywriri, 1621-1710. 

Ancient and Pieeent State of Oloucestersbiret 
pusthamono 1712. 

Powei, etc., of Pail lament, 1689, 

ArrBRBiTaT, D.D. (Fronds), bishop of Ro¬ 
chester, born at Miltou-Keynes, Bucking- 
baiushirt, 1662-1732. , . 

Absalom and Achitophel of Dryden, Latins 
tzed, 1682. 

Considerations on the Spirit of Martin Lnilier. 
1697. 

Posthumous SermoA, 1740. 

Works, 1789. 
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(N.B.—•“The Examination of Dr. BentloVs 
Dissertation on the Epistles oi Pimlaris," by 
the Hon. Charles Hoyle, \ras mainly the nork 
of Dr. Atterhury.) 

(His Dlff, by Stackhoiwe, 1727). 

Axtwood (George), natural jiJnlosopher, 1716- 
1807. 

Oonstrnction and Propprtles of Arches 
Ordinances of AhhIkc, jsoi. 

Beview of Statuti's aud Ordinanres of As&ize, 
1801. 

Sapplcment of ” (Jonsn uc tion, etc., of .Vrehes," 
1601. 

Treatise on Hectillno.'ir and Potatory Motion, 
1781. (A valuable work.) 

ATXWoon (Thomas), musician, 1705-isn't. 
Coronation Anthem: “'1 he king Hlmll rejoice,” 
1820 (for the comnation oi tleorge IV,). 
Coronation Anthi in: ** 0 fjord, grant the king 
a long life,” l«30 (lor tlie coronation ol 
Willhim IV.). 

AouuuT (.fohn), iopograjiher .'ind antiquary, 
born at I'labtun'I'ieis, WiltMiire, 1626-I6'i7 
Letters and Lives of l.mineul Men, 1813. 
iiistory of Wilt&hiv", i''2i. 

Mihcellanlcs (on ghosts, dreams, omens, etc ), 
1696. 

Natural 111 .lory and Antiquities oi .Suiiey, 
1719. 

(UiHljll'c,by J. Valker, )X13; John nritton, 
1848.) 

Al’UUnoN (John .1,tmes), ornIxun in 
Louisiana, U.S., l780~is.'il. 

Anieric.m Urnithological Ibograpliy, 18J1-39. 
HirdsMAmerica, 18.10-39, i«it. ^ 

QiiBdni|ieds of America (nith Jlr. Buchanan). 
AnsTBy (Jane), noveht.t, born at Stevciilon, 
Hampshire, 1776-1817. 

Emma, 1816. 

Mansfield Park, 1814. 

•Nortlianger Abbey, postliiimoiia ibis. 
Persuasion, posthumous 1818. 

Pride and 1‘rejuilice, 1813. 

Sense and Sriisibility, 1811. 

(Memoir by Ansten Leigh, 1870 ) 

Avsriit (Alfred), port, critic, etc., born at 
Headlnglcy, near Leeds, 1835- 
„ Poetry. 

Golden Age (The), a satire, 1871. 

Homan Tragedy (The), a poem, 1.862. 
Juteiludcs (in vt'rse), 1872. 

Loszko the Bastard (a tale of Polish grief), 
1877. 

Madonna’s Child, 1873. 

My Satiro and its Censors, 18C1. 

Itandolf, 1868. * 

Home or Death (a poem), 1873- 
Season (The), a satire, i«6l. 

Tower of Babel (The), a drama, 1874. 

Hoods. 

Artist's I*roof (An), 1864. 
live rears of It, 1858. 

Won by a Head, 1866. 

Mxsodlaneosis {prose'). 

• England's PoUey and Peril, 1877. 

Note of Admiration, etc., IbOi. 
of the Period (The). 1870. 
before Europe, 1876. 

Tory Horrors, 1876. . 

VlaateaUoQ of Lord Byron, 1869. 

Supplied by ”Thb Ouacle.” 


AxsBtTs (John), CaduMe divine, 1613-1669. 
Christian Moderator. •- 

Arsriy (John),/un'sf, 1790-1859. 

Province of Jurisprudence determined, 1832. 

AVhvrs (Samuel), poet, 1646-1664. 

Naps upon ParuaR>us, 1658. 

Urania (a poem), 1629. 

Austin (Mrs.), miscellaneous writer, 1793-1867 • 
(maiUcn name Sarah Taylor, of Norwich). ^ 
Carovfi's “Story Without an End" (trans¬ 
lated), 1841. 

Falk’s “Characteristics of Qocthe'' (trans¬ 
lated ), 1831. 

Fragments from German prose writers (trans¬ 
lated), 18tl. 

Gubot's “Causes of the Success of t\ie 
English Bevolutiun " (translated), 1850. 
Letteis on Girls' .^hools, and on the Training 
of Working Women, 1857. 

National Education, 1839. 
llanke’s “ lUstory of Germany during the I!e- 
formation" (translated), lSi5. 
llauke’s “ I’opes of Kumo " (translated), 1866. 
Sketches of (tennrinv, 1854. 

Ayiiffe, LL.D (John) jurist, 1684-1780, 

Ancient and Present State of the Unlvcrsit,? . 
of Oxford, 1714. 

Pandect of Itoman Civil Law, 1734. 

Parergon Juris Canotiiui Anglicani, 1726. 

State of the University of Oxford, 1714. 

Ayjlhiir (.John), bishop of London, born at 
Aylmer Hall, Nortolk;, 1521-1504. 

Ilafborowo for Faithfull and 'J'rewe Subiods 
against the Late Blowno Jiloste, etc., 15SU. 

Att/iffe (Sir Joseph), anbouan/, 1708-1781. 
Calendars of the Ancient Charters, etc., 1772. 
Sepulchral Monuments, 1781, (Completed by ' 
Gough.) 

Atbb (John), 1SQI-1S69. 

Treasury of Bible Knowledge, 1866. 

(Edited bishop Jewel’s Works, 1845; and 
Home's “Introduction to Criticism of the Old 
Testament," 1860.) 

Axscoran (Rev, Samuel), 1748-1805. 

Catalogne of MSS. in the British Mnscum, 
hitherto undetoiribcd, 1782. 

Catalogue of Books in the British Museum, 
1788. 

Index to Shakespeare, 1790, 

Aytom (William), botanist, 1731-1793. 

Uortus Kowensis, 1789. 

Aytoun (William Edmonstoune), poef, etc., 
born m Edinburgh, 1813-1865. 

Poetry. < 

Ballads of Scotland (edited), 1858. . ; 

Bothwell (a narrative poem in the style of 
sir Walter Scott), 1856. 

Firmllian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, 1884. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and ttOm 
Poems, 1849. (His «Alef poetical work. 
"The Execution of Montrose," and “tbo 
Burial-March of Dundee,” especially good.) 
Nuptial Ode on the Marriage of the IMoee m 
Wales, 1863. 

Poland, and other Poems. 

Prose. 

Glenmutchkln Railway (a tale). 

How 1 became a Yeoman. (^ beil tale.# 

Life and Thnes of Itichaid I., 18M{, 

Norman Sinolatr, 1861. 

(His Life, Martin, 1847.) 
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Ba BBA«fi(Cl)arle)!), born at Tclgbmontb, Devon¬ 
shire, 17SSKl61i. Noted for his calculating 
machine. 

OomparativeTicw of. . . Assurances of T>ife, 
1829. 

Decline of Sclonce, 1830. 

Difibrentlal leid Integral Calculus, 1810. 

E.xposltlon (The), 1861. 

Ninth Briteowater Treatise (The), 1837. 

On the Economy of Manuliwturcs and 
Machinery, 1832. 

Table of Logarithms, 1827. (From 1 to 
180,000.) 

Turulag and Planing Tools, 1846. 

Babixoton, M.D. (Benjamin Quy), 1794-18CC. 

Adventures of the Qooroo Paiamatan (a t.ilo 
in t^e Tamul lui^age), 1822 . 

Baotxotox (Charles Cardale), botanist, boi u at 
Ludlow, Shropshire, 1808 - 

Aucient Ctobiidgcshlro, 1851. 

BriUah Itubi (The), I860. 

Flora Bathonlensis, 1836. 

Flora in Cambridgeshire, 1863. 

Flora of the Channel Islands, 18.19. 

History of St. John's Oollege, Cambi idge, 1874. 

Manuiu of English Botany, 18 Kl. 

Babixoyox (Kev. Churchill), 1821- 

Edited from MS. recently discovered, “ The 
Oration of llyperldos against Demostheno..” 

EdiU'd from papyrus in the Dritisli Mnseuni, 
“ The Funeral Orafi<>u of Ilyiicrides." 

lUnixOTON, M.D. (William), mineralogikt, Ixirn 
at Portglenonoein Ireland, 1756-1833. 

New System of Wncralogy, 1799. 

Systematic Arrangement of Minerals, 1795. 

Kaok (&r George), naoigator, boin at Stocki)oi t, 
Cheshire, 1796-1878. 

Narrative of tiio Arctic Land Expedition to 
the Mouth of the Great FiMi (or Back) 
lUver, and tdong the Shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, in 1833-35. 

Baoox (Fiands, baron Verulam and ^^^eount 
St. Albans), London, 1561 - 1626 , 

“ Father of Experimental Philosophy.” 

Advancement of Learning, 1605. 

Apologle, 1604. 

Apophthegms, 1625. 

Charge touching Duels, 1614. 

De Augmentls Scientlorum, 1623. (“Advance¬ 
ment of laming,” in Latin, and en¬ 
larged.) 

De Sapientia Vetermn, 1600. 

Discourse on the Happy Union of Engl.aud 
and Scotland, 1603, 

Elements of the Laws of England, post¬ 
humous 1636. 

Essays (fifty-eight), 1607; enlarged, 1025. 

Fdiratim of Queen Elizabeth, posthumous 
1660. 

Blstorla Natnralis ct Experimentolis, etc., 
1639, . 

Htetoria Yentorom, posthumous 1638; in 
English, 1663. 

Histooria Vitee et Mortis, etc., 1623. 

History of ^ry VII., 1622 . 

lubtauntlo Mima, 1620. 

0^0), posthumous 1633. (Un- 

^ Novum Ornoiun. 1620 . (His greid work. 
Edited, with ImuroductfoB and Notes, by J. 
a, BriWer.idW,) 


Of the State of Euiope, 1560. 

Opera (very scarce), 1023. 

I'snlmes in Yeiso, 1623. 

ItCiiding on the Statute of Uses, posthumoitt 
1643. 

Ilelation of the Poysoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbnry, posthumous l6.'il. 

Senuours Fideles, p^tbumoas 1G38. 

Sylva Sylvarum (in ton centuries), post¬ 
humous 1627. 

Wisdom ol tho Ancients (in Latin), 1609. 

(His Life, by viscount of bt. Albans, i626; 
Hawley, 1667 ; Hobert Stephens, 1736; David 
Mallet, 1710; Bircb, 1763; P. L. Courtier, 
1S03; Basil Montagu, 1825; J. Sortain; Ma¬ 
caulay, 1813; lord Campbell, 1816-47; Mao 
vey Napier, 1857; Kills,* 1858; >V. Ilepworth 
Dixon, lh62; Spediling, 1870.) 

Bacok (John), srulptor, born at Southwark, 
Surrey, 1740-1799. 

Monument to lx»d Chatham in Westminster 
Abbey, 177S-83. 

Bacov, D.D. (Ivogerl, a fiiar, natural philo- 
sopner, b*nn at hhester, m Sotnci setshire, 
1214-1292; called “ Doctoi Mir.ibilis.” 
Compendium liulnsonhije, 1271. 

Compendium Studii Tbeologiie, 1292. 

Do Niillitate Magia*, posthumous; edited by 
J. .S Bren« r, 1859. 

Do I’otesiate Aites ct Naturic, posthumous 
15]2. 

],i>)<>Uu8 do Roturdantls Senectutls, etc , post¬ 
humous 1590. 

* Moans of Avoiding the InnimKies of Old Age 
(in Lutiii), 1289; lirst published, 1590; 
tianslatid by Biownu, IC'i.t. 

Mitacles of Ait, Natuie, and Magkk, posthu¬ 
mous 1659, 

Mirror of Alcbimy, posi humous 1597. • 

Opus Mdjus, 1207. (ill** great woik.) Edited 
by Jebh, 1733. 

Opus Minus, poslhuinoui; tiillcd by J. S, 
Brewer, 1859. 

Opus Teitnmi, posthumous; edited by J. S, 
Brewer, IHjO. 

Speculum Alcheniite, posthumous 1541. 
(Works, edited by J. S. Brewer, i859.)i 

Baou (Hobert), nooelist, born at Dailey, near 
Derby, 1728-1801. 

Barham Downs, 1731. 

Fair Syrian (The), 1787. 

Ib'rmstionp, or Man os He is not, 1796. 

.fames Wallace, 1788. 

Mail as lie is, 1792. 

Mount Uenetb, 1781. 

(His Life, by sir Walter Scott, 1836.) 

Bailkt (Nathaniel), Itxicographer, *-1742. 
Universal Etymological English Dlctionarv, 
1726; very scarce. (The best edition is in 
folio by Joseph Nicol Scott, M.D.. 1765; 
very scarce.) 

Bailkt (Peter), humorous poet, born at Nant- 
wicb, Chtshire, *-1823. • 

Idwal (a poem connected witli the conquest 
of Wales). 

Queen’s Appeal (A), in tho .Spensenan 
stanza. 

Sketches from St, GArge’s-in-lbe-Fields. 

Baiuiv (Philip James), poet, Nottingnarn, 
1816 — 

Age (Tbe)^ a colloqalal satire in v^tie, 1868. 
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Angel World (The). In vome, 1850. 

Frstas (a clraraatlc poom), 1839. (His chief 
•work.) 

MtbiIc erho), in wrsr, 1855. 

Univrisal ilymn, 1867. 

fiaiLKT (Bamttttl), Mipffleld, 1791-1S70. 

Berkeley’s 'I'hcory of Vision (.Keview of). 
184^ 

Berkeley’s Ijptter to a I'lillo^ophcr in Hcply... 
1843. 

Blscoarses on Various SiiljJects, Litomry and 
Philosophical, 1853. 

Formation and I’ubliration of Opinions 
(Essays on the), 1839. (\ seqaei to the 
•'Pursuit of Tiutil.") 

Joint Stock Banks and Country Isbiios (A 
Defence oi"), 1840. 

Money and its Vicissitudes in Value, 18.37. 

Parliamentary llffoi in ( A 1 )iscns'>ion of), 1831. 

Phllusupiiy of llip Iliiin in Mind (Lcllcrs on 
the), 1st Sfrieb, J 8 '>j , 3iid series, lH58 ; 3rd 
serleB, 1868. 

Political Ueprosentitlon (llationale of), 1835. 

Pmsult of rnith, etc (Essays on the), isai. 

Questions foi Dincuisioii on Politics, etc., lh33. 

Itlght of Primogotututu Examlnetl, 1837. 

Sliakespearu'b Draiiiatic Wiitings (On the 
received text of), 1803,1S08. 

Theory ot Jl<‘aBoninK (I’lie), 1831. 

Valne (Critical Discii'-hiou on titc Nature, 
etc.), Is25. 

‘ Value (Letters to a Political Kconoinist on), 
1^26. 

Baiuik (Joanna), dramatic poet, born at Both- 
well, 1763-1861. 

Oramon, 1836. (Sequel to the “ Plays of the 
Passions.") 

Family L( gend (The), isio. 

''Fugitive Verses, laio. 

Metrical Legends, lH3I. 

Miscellaneous Plays, IbOl. 

Plays of the Passions, l>t soilcs, 1708; 2 nd 
scries, 1803; 3rd senes, 1S13. 

(The best of her plays is « Do Arontfort,” 

a tragedy), Woiks, witii a Llle, ls58. 

Banun, M.D. (Mattlicw), bom at .‘Shotts, in 
^tland, 1761-1833. (Biother of .lo.iniia, 
the |M)et.) 

’’rbe Morbid Anatomy of somo of tiie niosl 
Impoitant i’arts of the Human Body, 1793. 

BaiXiUS (Uoliert), Glasgow, 1602-1662. 

Ijetters and Journals, 1775 . 

Bailt, it. a. (Edward Hodges), sculptor, born at 
Bristol, 1788-1867. 

Apollo discharging bis Arrows, 1815. 

Eve at the Foantaln, 1819. 

Eve listening to the Voice, 1841. 

Graces seated (The). 

Ctrl preparing for the Bath (A). 

Hercules casting Lycus into the Sea. 

Maternal Love. 

Meison’s Statue In Trafalgar Square, 1843. 

• Sleeping Nymph. 

fiAix.T, D.C.L. (Francis), astronomer, bom at 
Newbury, Berkshire, 1774-1844. 

tlfe of Flamsteed, 18.35. , 

Bact. LL.D. (Alexander), born at AbcrdceOf 

18l»- 

Emotions and the Will, 18S9. (One of his 
' diicf works.) 

IioglOi Dj^ctivc and Indfictive, 1870. 


Mental and Moral Sciences, 1888. 

Mind and Body, 1873. 

Moral Philosophy, 1862. 

Senses and the Intellect (The), 1855. (Oiw 
of nirt chief works.) 

Study of character (’rho), 1861. 

Baikhs (Edward), histormn, born at WaltoU' 
le-l)ale, in Laucashire, 1774i-]848. 

History, etc., of the County of York, 1822-23. 
History, etc., of the Connty Palatine and 
Duchy of LancASter, 1824-25. 

History ot the Reign of George III., 1814. , 
(Ills life, liy hib son Eilwi^, 1849.) 

Baiud (Bobort), born at Fayette, in Penn 
sylvania, 1798-180.3. 

Christian Kctrospect and Register (The), 1851 
History of'i'enijicrauce Societies, 1836. 

View of Religion in America (A), 1842. 
Baird (Spencer Fullerton), naturalist, bom at 
Reading, in Pennsylvunla, U.S., 1823- 
Birds of North America, 1860 (with J 
Casbin). 

Mammals of Noith America, 1861 (with J. 
Cassia) 

Bevlew of American Birds, 1664 (with Dr. T. 
M. Brewer). 

Eitiitor and Tionslator of the Iconoffraphk 
Encycsbopcfdia, 1851. 

Bakkii (David Ersliino), eldest son of Henry 
Baker, 1723-1770. 

A Companion to the Flaybonse, 1764. (En¬ 
larged into the Hiographia Dramatica.) 
Baklr (George), topograpJSr, bom in North¬ 
amptonshire, 1760-1651, 

History and Antiquities of the coqpty oi 
Northampton, 1622-38. (An excellent 
work.) 

BAicnu (Henry), naturalist, I^ondon, 1698-1774. 
Attempt towards a Natural History of the 
Polype, 1743. 

Employment for the Microscope, 1753. 
Microscope made easy (The), 1742. 
Microscopical Observations, 1768, 

I'oetrg, 

Invocation to Hcaltli, 1722. 

Medulla Pootarum Bumonoram, 1737. 
Original Poems, 1726-26. 

Bakur, F.L.S. (John Gilbert), bobemi^i, bom at 
Quisboron^pi, In Yorkshire, 1834- 
An Attempt to claaslQr the Plante of Britain 
Geologically, 1855. 

Klemenury Lessons in Botanical Geography, 

1875. 

Flora of the Mauritius, etc., 1877. 

ETora of Northumberland and DnihAta, 1868 
(with Dr. 0. R. Tat^. 

Monograph of British Mints; 1885. 
Monograph of British E)ems, 1869. 

Monograph of the Ferns of Brasil, 1870. 
Monographs of the PapUlonacea of 'iinoplcal 
Africa, 1868-71. 

Monographs of the Fapilionaces of India, 

1876. 

North Yorkshire: its Botany, Geology, etc., 
1863. 

On the Geographical Distribution of Feme, 
1868. 

Popular Monograph of the Narctmts), Croons; 

LUy. Irii, and iMn, idt0*7T, 

Bovision of the Orwr Mliaoem ^ Stw pttb> 
1870-77. 
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iSiynopjito F^llcum (commenced by sir W. 

UoofceO' 

STBtoma Iridwearum, IhVT. 

Bakcu (Sir lUclULrd),Atstorui?i, bom at >4iltinK' 
hurst, Kimt, 1&6S-1644. 

Oironicis uf the Kings of England (A), ICll. 
Theatrum Bedivlvum, leai. 

Daebb, K.B. (Sir Samuel White), l«2i-J8so. 
Albeit Clreat Ibibin of tbo 

ITile, end Exploration ol tlie ^lle Souicrs 
(a T 0 l«.), 1866 . 

Cost up by tbe Sea (a story from the Ficnrii), 
1869a 

Eight Years' Wanderings in Ceylon, ISS.* 
Ismailia, 1814. (On the bupprcssion nt tiio 
slave kade; so called because the p\p<di- 
tion was airangcd by Ismail, khcdivo ul 


Nile iTibntaries of Abyssinia (Th(), ]R67. 
Itifle and Hound of Ceylon (riie), idSi. 

Bakxb (Rev. Thomos), antiquari/, born nt 
Crook, in Durham, 1657-'174u. 

Reflexions on Learning, 1736. (<^)nce one of 
the must popular bwks in the language.) 
(His life, by Pr. Zachary Grey, 1781) 
BAKBWtsti. (Robert), geologut, 1768-1843. 
Introduction to Geology, 1813. 

Introduction to Mmendogy and Orystalto- 
grapliy, 1819. 

Baicahqoai. (Walter), Scotch divine, *-1615. 
Declaration of King Ohailes 1 coucciniug (ho 
late tumults In Scotland, 1630. 

BAr.x>OCK (Italph de), bishop of lymilon, *-1313 
History ofdSntlsti Aflairs (now lost). 
Baxswim (William), poet, *-15bl • 

.Oantaoles or Bala^e of Solomon, in Metr**, 
1649. 

Funeralles of Edward VT, 1553. 

Allrrours for Magistrates (one of (he authors 
and editors of), 1559. (I’his aaluablo uork 
occupies the annals of Eugllhlt poetry from 
Snrrey to Spenser.) 

Prow, Horu Philosophy, 1547. 

Balb (JohiOt bishop of Ossory, In Ireland, 
bom at C^e, In Suffolk, 1495-1563. 
Summary of the Illustrious Writers of Great 
Britain (Latin), 1549. 

Bales (Peter) penman, 1547-1610. 

The writing Master (In three parts), 1590. 

(He wrote out the entire Bible in bhort> 
bond, so small that It could be enclobod in an 
ordinary walnut-shell.) 

Balbb (Michael William), mutical composer, 
DU^ 1808-1870. 

Operas. 

Amourer of Hant^ 1863. 

Blanca, 1869. 

&beaaiaa Girl, 1844. 

Boodman, 1846. 

CatberltM Grey, 1837. 

Dame VoitAe (Ia). 1838. 

^nghtor of St. Mark, 1844. 

HM y Cni , lasg, 

Badumtaeas (The), 1849. 

Bhirioo 1^1884. 

Sbla^l838 

FomrBpnaof Aymoo (The), 1843. 
iota of AnfJMn d’Am). 1839. 

I^satbe, 1840. 

||4d n AxtWCJKMIM JAieatlQ, 1836. 


Maid of Honour, 1847, 

Puritan's Daugliter (The), IP61. 

Rivals (The), f Utvali, 1S30, 

Rose ot Castile (The), ls57. 

Satanella, 1858. 

biege of Rochelle (Auedio di la^Rockelle), 
1836. 

Bam OUR, M.D. (John Hutton), botanist, 1808- 
Botany in the Jb^i/cfopcPUia JJritanniea. 

Flist Bonk of Botany, 1872. 

lntro<lui'tion to Paleeontological Botany, 1873. 

BAJ.otnr, D.D (.John), theotogian, 16'‘6-1748. 
Eb-oiy on Redemption, 1741. 

Bai I. (John), j/urftan diiu’ne, 1585 -1610. 

Shoit I'leatise containing all the Principal 
Groniids oi the Obnstian BeUglon (pilnted 
lourteeii times before 1632). 

Treatise on Faith. 

Ballantikb (James), 1909-1877. 

Gabel Inn/cie Wallet (The), 1943. 

Life of David Roberts (Tht), 1866. 

Lilias Lee, 1872. 

Miller of DeaiibdUgli (TliC), 18H. 

Ornamental Ait, 1S17. 

I’opms, 1856. 

Songs, 1865. 

St lined Gloss, 1815. 

Wiiistie Biaki(‘, pothnnious 1878. 

BALLAunrNK (James Roliert), ori«tfaH<t, born 
at Kelso, m Roxbunrh, *-1864. 

Cbristi.inity contrasted with Hindoo Phi¬ 
losophy, 1869, 

Fust U'ssons in Sanscrit Grammar, 1802. 
Synophls ot Kcicikc, in Sanscrit add English, 
is.i6. 

'I'lunblation of the Sahiti/a Darpana, 1848. 

Bamuufj', Ml) (I<klwttrd), "-Ihll, 

Essay on the Natural Hintory ot Guiana, In 
t^uiitii Aniericii, 1769. 

Experimental Researches coa<»rninfs tho 
Philosophy of Permanent flours, etc., 
191,1. (A valuable work ) 

liASCROFr (George), hutorian, born at Wor¬ 
cester, ill Massuehusc’tts, (T.S., 1800- 
History of the Kevolullou in North America, 
1852. 

Tluttory of the Colonization of tbe United 
States of North Amenca, \«fl. ist, 1834 ; 3rd, 
1840; 7tb, 1858; stb, 1860 . (A great smrk.^ 
Poems, 1823. 

Babcrofc (Richard), archbishop of Canterbury, 
bom at Farnuc ith, Lancashire, 1644-1610. 
Daungetous Proceedings vnder Pretence of 
Befomiation, 1593, 

Survey of the Pr, tended Holy Discipline, 1593. 
(Life, Hook's Lives the Ari^mshopt.') 

Bancroft (Thomas), ep^ammoUtt,*-*. 
Glutton's Feaver, posthumous I8l7. 

Heroical Tjover, 1668. 

Tuo Booke$ of Epigrammes and Epitaphs, 
1639. 

Baimt (John), imelist, near Kilkenny, 1800- 
1842. 

Tales of tbe O’Hara Family, 1825. 

Banks (Sir Joseph), naturalist, Ix>ndon,*1743- 
1820. 

Catalogns BiblioUiecas Historlco-iTatiitalto 
1798. (Most omiprehenidve extant.) 
Causes of Ki^^ Mildew, and Rust in Oom. 
1803. 

Gizcumstanoai tclative to Xetioe Steep, iMlik 
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Baxtks (ThomoB), tculptoTt London, 1735-1806. 
Armra Neutrality (fur tbo emprcas of Aussia), 
Ifld. 

Caroctacna pleading before Claudius, 1771. 
Mourning Acbilles 1770. (Ifis great work.) 
Payche and tho Biittoiily, 1773. 
iUNE8(rboma8 Cluistopher),pe7ieaioyi<t, 1701- 
1864. 

Dormant and Extinct Baronage slnco the Cun • 
qnest, 1807. 

lliiitory of the . . . Family of Marmyuu, 
1817. 

Stemxnata Angllcana, 1825. 

Barn AXTSE (George), 1545-1006. 

Ancient Scottish roeinai, imblisUcd posthu- 
monely from hm MS., 1770. 

(The Bonnatyne Club, so callufl frop George 
Bannatyne, 1823-1859.) 

Baubaucd (Mrs.), maiden name Anna Liufcitlu 
Aikln, boru at Kibwoith-llarcouit, in 
IjeiccBtersbire, 1713-1825. 

Devotional Pieces, 1775. 

Early Lessons for Children, 1771. 

Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, 1812. 
Evenings at Home, 1792- 95 (^wUli l)r. Aikln). 
Female Bpeotalur ('Ihe), 1811. 

Hymns in Prose,) 774. 

Life of Samuel llicbaidsun, 1803. 
Miscellaneous Poems, 1773. 

Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose, 1773 (with Dr. 
Aikln). 

Poetical P]pl'<tle to Mr. Wllberforce, 1790. 
Itemarkd. on Gilbctt IVakcllclJ’s iHouiry, 
1792. 

(Memoir, by Lucy Aikiu, 1827.; 

BARBODlt (John), etc., 1316-1395. 

The Bruce (a metric.il chi-oniclc), 1375. (^ft 
embraces tbe period between 1306-1329.) 

S rst published from MS. in 1189. 

AT ( Alexatidpr\ 1176-1552. 

Castle of I^nbour (The'), 1SUG. 

Kgloges (60 in number), 1518. 

Mirror of Good Manncrt (The), iK>sthnmous. 
Shyp of FoWs of tho ^Vo^ldo (The), 1.509. 

(N.B. — The Naremchig", by Sebaslian 
Brandt, was published 1494.) 

Bakolay (John), a Scutchmau bom in Frouee, 
1582-1621. 

Argents (a political allegory), 162t. Cowper 
says, “It IS the most amusing ever written.’* 
Diiu^ll (lord BeacunstlclU) much admired 
it also. 

Oonspimtlo Aogllcano, 1605. 

Euphormlo (a satire in Latin), 1603. 

Icon Animarum, 1614. (A capital book.) 
Phconlro (The), translated by Clara Reeve in 
1771. 

Scot by blood, and 'French’by birth, this man 
Bone speaks Latin as no Roman can. 

* Orotiiu.) 

(UIs Life, ^ sir D. Dalrymple, 1786.) 
Babciat (Bobdrt), theologian, burn at Gordons- 
tbwn, in Sootland, 1648-1690. 

Apolof^ fi»r tbe True ChtisUaa Divinity, 1675. 
TreatUe on Universal liove, 1677. 

Troth cleared of Calumnies, K 70. 
BAlu;nAT(^V1iUam)Jt{mf, Aberdeen,1541-1605. 

De Regno et Regall Fotestate, 1600. 

Bab&ais (Ridtara Harris), ruvetitt and poet, 
bm at Qtaterbwry, 1789-1845. 


Ingoidsby L^nds (in verse and prose), 1881t 
My Cousin Nicholas (a novel). 

(Life, by bis son.) 

Bauixo-Gooi-d (Rev. Sabine), Exeter, 1834- 
Book of ■VVcre-wolvcs (The), 1865. 

Curiosities of tbe Olden lime, 1869. 

Cnrluus Myths of tbe Middle Ages,, 1SC5-C7. 
Difficulties of the Faith (The), 1874, 
Uerniany, Past and Present, 1879. 

Golden Gate (The), 1869-70. 

Iceland, its Scenes and Sagas. 1861. 

In Exilu Israel (a novel), 1870. 

Irelaud, its Scenes and Ikgas, 1861. 

Life of the Ilev. R. S. Hawker, 187C. 

Lives of the Saints, 1872-77. 

Ijost and Hostile Gospels (The), 1874. 
Mystery of SulTeriog (The), 1877. 

Origin and Devclopmout of Religious Belief 
(The), 1869-70. 

Path of tho Just (Tlie), 1854. 

Post-Mediaeval Preachers, 1865. 

Silver Store (The), 1869. 

Some Modern Difficulties, 1875. 

Village Scmions for a Year, 1875. 

Yorkshire Oddities, 1871. 

Barkeb (Edmund Henry), born at Hollym, in 
Yorkshire, 1788-J839, 

Aristarchus Anii-BIomfieldianus, 1318. (In 
reply to Blomflold, who attacked bis Toc- 
taurui in the Quarterly Review.) 

Classical Recreations, 1812. 

Parriana, 1828-29. 

(His magnum opus, howeven, is his edition 
of Sh'pheu’s Thesaurus Linguee Cfrosea, which 
contams 11,752 double-columned closely 
printed pages, 1816-1823.) ' 

Bauksieo (William), poet, 1577-1620. 

Hirem, or Gio Faiie Greek (a poem), 1611. 
(Referred to by Shakespeare, 2 Men. iP. 
Act 11.) 

Myrrba, the Mother of Adonis (a poem), 1607. 
Baulow (Joel), poet, born at Beading, in Con¬ 
necticut, U.S,, 1755-1812. ‘ 

Conspiracy of Kings (The), a poem, 1793. 
Viaiou of Columbus (Toe), a pt^m, 1787. 
(A iter words enlarged into Die (Mumbiad, 
1805). 

Babiaiw (Peter), mathematician, Norwtch,l776 - 
1962. 

Elementary Investigation of tbs Theory of 
Numbers, 1811. 

Essay on Magnetic Attractions, cto., 1832. 
Essay on the Stiength and Btress of Timbers, 
1817. 

New Mathematical and Philosophical Dic¬ 
tionary, 1813. 

New Mathematical Tables, 1814. 

B.utLowB (William), natural phUotopiher, 1542- 
1625. 

Magnetlcal Advertisements, 1616. 

Navigators* Supply. 1597. 

Babxbb (Albert), theologian. New York 
1798-1870. 

Notes on tbe Now Testament 1832-48. 

Notes on tbe Obi Testament, 1851. 

Babkxs (Bamaby), met, 1569-1609. 

Devil's Charter (Ihe), a tragedy onpope Al*x- 
andet VI., leoii 

Divine Cmiturie of ^IrRnal Sohnets, 1695. 
Parthetuphtt and Partheoophe; Sonets, 
diipSg, 1093 . 
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Barxxs (Sav. William), bom at Ilushli&y, in 
BonKtshiro, isio- 

An Anglo-Saxon Delectus (called S. Gcflysta), 
1849. 

Arithmetical and Commercial Dictionary (An), 
1340. 

Early England, 1869. 

Elemcnu oC Linear Perspective, 1842. 
Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 
1864. 

Hwomely Rhymes, etc., 1859. 

Notes on Ancient Britain, 1868. 

Philological Grammar, 1854. 

Poems of Rural Lifo, in Dorset Dialect, isil. 
Rural Poems (in oomtuou EuglMi), 1862. 
Song of Solomon, in the Dor.sct Dialect, 1859. 
Ttvr, or a View of the Roots and Stems of 
English, 1862. 

Views of Labour and Gold, 1859. 

Babwett (John), musical cm pour, born near 
Bedfora, 1802- 

Fair Rosamond (an hlittoric opera), 

Farinelli (an opera), 1839. 

Mountain Sylph (Tho), 1831. (llis be-.t 
opera.) 

(And many hundred ballads, vaudeville.**, 
canzonets, etc.; as “Strike the light Guitar," 
“ Not a Drum was heaid..." “ llisc, gentle 
Moon," etc.) 

Barhuh (Phineos Taylor), bom at Bethel, in 
Gounectient, ir.S., iblU- 
ilnmbngs of the World, l ■ifi.'S. 

Stmggles and Triumphn, le69. 

(lilB Life, by himstdf, 1855.) 

Babbi (Gisald de). See UmAi,nu>> CasiBKi'NSts. 
K,viiKnKL» {llicbard),iioet, I57i~ 

Adfectionato Shepherd (The), ir>91. (Very 
rare.) 

Cynthia, with Sonnets, and the Legend of Cas¬ 
sandra, 1595. 

Encomion of Tauiy Pccunb (The), 159S. (On 
tho praise of money.) 

(Bamneld wrote tho beautiful ode, “ .\s it 
fell upon a day." generally ascribed to ^ihako- 
HpMre.) 

B\kbbtt, D.D. (John), '*-1821. 

Inquiry iuto the Origin of tbe Ckinstcllations 
of tho Zodiac. 

(It t* said that Dr. Barrett, professor of 
Oiieotal languages in Trinity College, Dublin, 
was unable to tell a sheep from an ox.) 
KAURiHaTOM (The Hon. Doines), fawytr, na- 
tiiraliitt etc., 1727-1809. 

MiscellaRies, 1761. 

ObservatJodS on the Statutes, 17C5. (A \alii- 
able wUrk.) 

Babbototoh (John Shute, lord viscount), bom 
at llieobalds, Hertfor^hire, 1676-1731. 
Essay on tite Several Dispensations of God to 
Mankind. 

Miscellanea Sacra, 1729. (A valuable work.) 
Bakbow, D.D. themagian and matlic- 

maiertan, Lon^ 1639-1677. 

Arebimedis Opera, 1675. 

•'ucUdls Data, 1^6. 

BuoUiBs Elementa, 1655. 

J..eetlo de l^lmra et Gylindro, posthumous 
Idn. ^ 

Lectio Geometrlece, 1670. 

Leetiones Mathemattco^ pottbumons itu. , 

Lecli«iMOp]ik»M66». ' 


Opuscula (containing Latin sermons, speeches, 
poems, etc.), posthumous 1687. 

Selected Writings, posthumous 1866. * 

Theological Works, posthumous 1687. 

(Life, by Hill.) 

Babbow (Sir John), mirrellaneous writer, born 
near ulverstonn. In Lancashire, 176t-lst8. 

Autobiographical Memoir (An), 1847. 

Chronolc^coi History of A retie Voyages, 
1818. 

Life of TiOrd Macartney, 1807. 

Memoirs of Naval Woithies of tjuecn Kllra* 
both's Reign, 1845. 

Mutiny of the Bounty, 1831. 

Sketches of tho Royal Society, 1848. 

Travels in China, 1801. 

Travels in Southci n Africa, 1799. ( Valuable.) 

Voyage to Coc]iln-Chiii.i. 1806. (Admirable.; 

BvRttT, D.C.L. (Rev. Alfred), 1826- 

Introdiictiou to The Old Testament, 1856. 

Lifo of Sir Charles Karry, R.A., 1867. 

Notes on the Catechism, 1867. 

Religion for Ev«*ry Day, 187J. 

Sermons for Hoys, 186M. 

What w Natural Theology* 1S76. (Bojiu 
Lecture.) 

Babry, R.A. (Sir Charles), archiUet, boru at 
Westminster, 1795-1860. 

Built the Palace of Westminster, 1810- 59. 
(His IJfe, by Dr. Allred Harry, 1867.) 

Bakicy, D.1>. (George), mtural historian, 1?47» 
1805. 

History of the Orkney Islands, 1805. (An 
e.\ccllent work.) 

Uariit (James), lawyer, Dublin, 1598-1677. 

The Cimo ot Tenures upon the Commission of 
Defi'ctivc Title"!, 1637. 

Baicuy, R.A. (James), historical painter, born 
HtCork, 17H-IH06. ^ 

An ln<|Uiry into ibe Ileal and Imntinary Ob- 
htiuctiona to tho Acquisition of the Aits in 
England, 1775 

Piogiess ot Civib/ntion, 1777--81. 

(As an artist Ins fame rests on his Victors qf 

Olipnpia,} 

life, by Dr. Fryer, 1809.) 

Baiiuy (lAxloxviek), • 

Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks (a comedy), 
1611. 

Babiit, M.D. (yiartia'), physioloffist, Hampshire, 
1802-1855. 

Ueseurcbea in Embryology, etc. (published in 
tlie Philosophical Transactions), 1838-43. 

Baiitox, M.D. (Benjamin 8mitb^ naturalist, 
bom at Lancaster, U.S., 1766-1816. 

Elements of Botany, 1804. 

Fragments of tbe Natural History of Fenix- 
sylvauia, 1799. 

Babton (Bernard), post, London, 1784-1840. 

Household Verses, 1845. 

Metrical Effusions, 1812. 

Napoleon, and ottor Poems, 1822. 

I’oms by aa Amateur, 1818. 

Poems, 1820, 1849,18A3. 

Reliquary (The), 1836. 

BaBTBaU (William), botanist, bora at ITfng;. 
sensing, In Penusylvaula, U.S., 1739-1823. 

Travels through Hpurth and South Carolina, 
Georgia, etc.. 1791. (The botany of thlt 
book is excellent.) 

Basse (William), j»s4 , 
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Pastorals (prepared by him for publication) 
1653. 

SAfixiAV, M.D, (Henry Charlton), bum at Truro, 
In Cornwall, )837-> 

Beginningfl of Life (The), 1872. 

Clinical I/<ctun» on raralybi<« from Brain 
Dlsenee, 187S. 

fSvolntion and the Origin of Life, 1874. 

Modes of Origin of Ijowobt Oiganisms, 1871. 

fiasTWioK, M.I). (Juhn), born at Writtlo, in 
Essex, 1593-1648. 

Apologeticus ad Primiles Anglicanon, 16.16. 

New J Mflcovery of the Prelates' Tyranny, l C4l. 

Elenchns llelieionis Papistics, 1624. 

Flugellmu Pontiftcis, 1039. 

New Letauy, 10.37. (Once very famom.) 

Datrhan, M.I). (Thomas), born at Whitby, in 
Yoikstnre, 1778'1821. 

Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases, 1817. 

Synopslii of Cutaneous Dlvases, 1913. 

Barns D.D. (Wllham), Twnconjormist divinct 
1625-1690. 

Vito eeleetomm aliquot Vliorum, 1681. 
(1'hirty-two lives, v.iludblc.) 

Batesom (Thomas), musical composer, l7th 
century 

English Matlrlgsls 1601-19. 

•BAXTKit(Androw), born at Abei-deen, 1886-1750. 

Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
1728. (An appendix was added iu 1750.) 

Matho, 1745. 

Baxter (Kieliard), nonconformist diuine, bom 
at Eqwton, in Rhmpshire, 1015-1691. 

Aphorl.<ims of Justlflcatiuu, 1649. 

Biographies, posthumous 1696. 

Call to the Unconverted, 1669. 

Catholic Theology. 1675. 

Certainty of the Woild of Spirits, 1691. 

^urch History of the Uovciumcnt of Bishops, 
1680. 

Christian Directory, 1675, 

^nfesslons of Faitli, 16G5. 


America and the Americans, 1855. 

Hints to Tbinkera, 1860. 

Impressions of Central and Southern Europe, 

1850. 

Tagus and the Tiber, 1850-51. 

Batly (Lewis), bishop of Bangor, born at Car¬ 
marthen, in Wales, 1565-1632. 

Practice of Piety (The), about 1600; the lltb 
edition was 1619. 

Batly (lliomaa llaync^jwe^, 1797-1839. 
Thirty-six Dramatic Pieces. 

Weeds of Kltebcry, 1837. 

(Ills poetical works were coUseted aud pub¬ 
lished, with a memoir, in 1844.) 

Batnk (Alexander), jurtaf, 1690-1737. 
Institutions ol Criminal Law of Scotland, 1730. 
Notes, 1731. 

(Also an edition of Hope’s Minor Praciieks, 
1726.) 

Batkr (Peter), bom at Fodderty, la Scotland, 
1830- 

Christian Life (The), 1865. 

Church's Cm se and Nation’s Claim(Tlie), 1868, 
Days of Jezebel (an historical drama), 1872. 
Essays in Biogtaphical Grit'icism, 1857-58. 
Life of Hugh MiUer, 1870. 

Testimony of Christ to Christianity, 1862. 
Baykrs, LL.D. (Thomas Spencer), bom at 
Wellington, In Somersetshire, 1823- 
New Analytic of Logical Forms, 1852. 

Fort Royal Logic, 1851. 

Br.ACOKSFTRLD. ScG DtSRAVLI. 

Bfalb, M.D. (Lionel Smith), ^^oudon, 1820- 
Anatomy of the Liver, 1874. 

Mow to Work the Microscope. 

Life Theories, 1871. • 

Microscope in Its Application to FracRcal 
Medicine (The). 

Mystery of Life (The), 1871. 

I’rutoplasm; or Lite, Matter, and Mind. 
Beatfik (James), poei, etc., bom at Itanienoe- 
kirk, m Scotland, 1735-1803. 


Dying Thoughts, 1688. 

Epiacopaiy, 1681. 

Blldas Sitvianus, the Reformed Pastor, 1656. 
Life of Foitli, 1670. 

Life of Mrs. Baxter, 1681. 

Methodus Tbeologia) Christiana?, 1681. 

Now or Never, 1663. 

Paraphrase of the Now Testament, 1685^ 
Foetiml Fragments, 1661. 

Poor Man's Family Book (A). 1674. 

Besoons fur the Christian Religion, 1667. 
Reformed Tdturgy (The), 1661. 

Reformed Pastor, 1656. 

Bellquins Baxterianse, postbmnons 1696. 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest (The), 1650. 

Treatise on Episcopacy, 1681. 

Universal Concord, 1658. 

Universal Redemption, 1694. 

(Ufo, by himself and Sylvester, 1606; Dr. 
B. Calamy, 1713; Orme, 1K30.) 

'Baxter (Robert DudleyX statistician, 1827- 
. National Income, ises. 

Railway Extension and Its Results, 1866. 
Taxatton of the United Kingdom, 1869. 
BAXtxB (WilUam), antiqtuiTjf, etc., bom at 
Ltangplleiw in Wales, U50-i723. 
CHOsSaiwin AhtiquitataaPBritannioarum, 1716. 
BaxTnn (WlUiato ‘Edward); Ixon at Dundee; 


Judgment at Puns, 1705. 

Minstrel (The), to two p«rts, ^enscrlan 
metre. Part i. 1771; part U. 1774. (tneom- 
plcto. Mci IviUe added a tiilrd part.) 

Poems and Translations, 1760. 

J'ross. 

DissertaiioniL 1783. 

Elements of Moral Sciences (Tba), 1790-03. 

Essay on Poetry and Music; 1778. 

Essay on Truth, 1770. 

Essays, 1776. 

Evidences of CbristianiW, 1786. 

(Life,by sir William Forbes, 1806; Mudfotd 

1809 ; Dyce, 1831.) 

Braituont and FiE^CRxn, dramatists, (For 
their dramas, see Armtmx IIL) 

Beavax (Rev, James), 1800-1871. 

An Account of the XJfo and WfRtnga of St. 
Irensnts, 1841. 

Bkckxoiu) (WiUiam); 1701-1844. 

Biographical Memoirs of ExtoHx^nary 
Pointers (a sarire>, 1980. 

Dreams, lacidents, oton 1783, 

ItMy, with Sketches of Spain and PutnaiL 
1780; pubHshed 1834. 

Msmotra of Eietraoidinanr Patofeirs, ITIOu 

Recollectiohs of an Exourtlon, lam, 

Va&ak (an Basiom tala), iToe., 

(Lif^ hf QrrM Baddng, I8g6.> 
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escosi (ThomssX nfwrner, 1611-1570. 

Aete« of Chria and of Anticlirlrt (The), 15J». 
Boke of Matrimony (The), 1542. 

Chrlstmoa Banket (The), 1642. 

Davld'a Harpe, 1542. 

Fortrel of the FaUlifall, 1500. 

<3<ravemaiuice of Vertue (The), 155(k 
Inncttne againet Swearyng, 1643. 

Newea out of Heauen, 1541. 

Mewyeare’s Gift (The), 1543. 

Fithwaye unto Prdyer, 1542. 
fbyvicike of the Soule, 1549. 

Poflde of Warre (The), 1543. 

Pomaunder of Prayer (The), 1682. 

Popish Masse displayed, 1569. 

Potation for Lent, 1642. 

Beliqnes of Home (The), 1563. 

Sides Man’s Saine. 1661. 

Solace of the Soul, 1.548. 

Worckes (In folio), 1563-64. 

BshDOES (Lovell Thomas), born at Clifton, 
1803-1849. Son of l)r. Thomas lleddocs. 
Bride's Tragedy (The), 1823. 

Death’s .Test Book, or the Fool’s Tragedy (a 
drama), 1860. 

Improvisatore (The), 1821. 

Poems (with memoir), posthumous 1851. 
Bsnnoss, M.D. (Thomas), horn at Sbifnall, in 
Shropshire, 1760-18U8. 

Advice to Husbandmen in Ifaivcsi, 1808 . 
Alexander's Expedition to tljc liulian Ocean, 
1792. 

Chemical Experiments, 1790. 

Cure for Calculus, etc., 1792. ^ 

^ History of Ihoac Jenkins, 1793. (Ttulcs fur 
' sobriety for viorktng-men.) 

Hygels, 1801-3. (A wry judicious treatise.) 
On the Nature of Demonstrative Evidence, 
etc., 1792. 

On Cionaomptlon, 1799. 

On Fever, 1807. 

Public Merits of Mr. Pitt, 1796. 

SSTeral Translations. 

(Life, br Dr, Stock, 1811.) 

Beds (“ I'bie Venerable ”), eeclaiatticdl hisUh 
fian, bom at JaTrow, in Durham, 672 -736. 
A book on Metrical Art; another on Ortlio- 
grapby; Lives of the abbots of Wearmouth; 
Commentaries on most of the books of the 
Biblo, Including the Apocrypha; De Sex 
JEU^bus Muudl. (A 11 in Latin.) 

Hlstoria Ecclesiastica Gratis Ar^gloram (in 
live books), 734. (His best work.) 

Homilies, Hymns, Ejilgrams, etc. 

Martyrology. 

(life, by J. Stevens, 1723; Gcble, 1838; 
BtWervAia Sritannica LtUraria, 

1S4S0 

^piOBD (Paul), bom at Bath, 1798-1811. 

itecoUeetloiis and Wanderings, 1864. 

Bn (Johnk 4.6. John Badcoek. 

SUmg Dwtlonary (A), 1823. 

Bneau (Gatheme Esther), bom at East 
Hamp^ New York, U.S., 1803-1878. 
^mmoQ Sraso applied to Betiglon, 1867. 
T>VXf</t Amerioah Women to tbdr Ctauntry, 

Bemedy fto the Wrongs of Women, 

($fev, Chaileil), bom «t UtdiMd, to | 
. Cmtt&Oeak, TTB., mOr ! 

8 


Inoaraation (The), or Pictures of the Vlncla 
and her Soul 849. 

Pen Pictures of the Bible, 1866. 

Review of Spjritnal Manifestations, 1863. 
Beeches, D.D. (Edward), bom at East Hampton. 
New York, U.S,, lxo4- 
lliatory of Opinions un the Doctrine of Retri¬ 
bution, 1878. 

Beecher (Rev. Henry Ward), bora at Lito hfi eld , 
in (kmnectient, U.8., 1813- 
Loctures to Young Men, 1850. 

Life Thoughts, 1858, 

Star Papers (The), 1868, 

Bebciikh-Siowe (Mrs.), maiden name Harriet 
Elissabetb Beecher, born at Litchfield, Con¬ 
necticut, U.3., 1812. 

Agnes of Sorrento, 1883, 

Chimney Corner (The), 1868. 

Christian Slave (The), a iharaa, 1856. 

Daisy's First Winter, and other Stories, 1867. 
Dresd, a 'Pale of the Great Jhsmal Swamp, 1866, 
Houac and Homo Papers. 186«. 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1853. 

Lady Byroti’s Vindication, 1870. 

Little Foxc^ 1866. 

Little Pussy Willows, 1870. 

Men of Our Times, IhCS. 
htlntatcr’s Wooing (The), 1869, (A tale of 
the 18th century.) 

My Wife and 1,1«72. 

Old Town Folk^ 1869. 

Oar Charley, and what to do with him, 1859, 
Pearl of Orr’s tland (The), i«62. (A New 
England tale.) ' v 

Peep into Untie Tom’s Cabin, 1863. 

Pink and White 'J'yranny, 1871. 

Poganne People, their Ijtivefl and Llvei, 1878. 
Ouecr Little I’eople, 1867. 

Havagob of a Carpet (I'iie), 1864. 

Religious Kliymes, i860. • 

Stories about our Dug«, 1865. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,T8§4. 

True Story of I/)rd Byron, 1860. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1862. (Her chief pro* 
dnetion.) 

Bechk (Sir Henry Thomas De la), geoloaitt, 
London, 1796-1856. / » » 

Classilication of European Rocks, 1828. 
Dtorovery of a New Fossil Animal, 1833. 
Geological Manual, 1831. 

Geological Observer, 1851. 

Geology of Cornwall, etc., 1839. 

Geology of Jamaica, 1826. 

Howto observe UiGeology, 1836. (Amasterly 
work.) 

Researches in Theoretical Geology, 1834. 

Bbhh (Mrs. Apbra), drcMnattst aim noueliti 
bom at Canterbury, 1642-1689. 

Sleventeen Dramatic Piecet. 

Adelozar, or the Moor’s Revenge, 1677. 
Amorenu Prince (The), 1671. 


n ^ •.MV/) awev* 

Emperor ot the Moon, 1C8T. 

False Count (The), 1682. 

Feigned Courtesans, 1679. * 

Furoed Haniiage (llm), a tragedy, Jjgn. 
lAcky Cham^The), 1687. 

Roundheads (IRe), 1682. 

Rover, part 1.1677i paitR, Htl, 
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Sir Patient Fancy, 1678. 
Town Fop (The). 1877. 
Widow Banter (The), 1690. 
Young King (The), 1683. 
Younger Brother (The), 1696. 


Histories and Novels, posthumous 1698. 

Lover's Watch, 1686. 

Lycidus, or the Lover in Fashion, 1688. 

Miscellany, 1685. 

Otoonobo (a novel), 1068. 

Poeme, 1684. 

(Her Life, by Gildon, 1735.) 

Bkku (Charles Tilbtoue), traveller, Loudon, 
1800-1874. 

Abyssinia, a Statement of Facts, eic., 1815. 

BritUOi Captives in Abyssinia, 1867. 

Essay on the Nilo and it., Inbiitaiir‘a (Aii), 
1847. 

Hibtory of Nilotic Discovery, 1860. 

On the Ceograpliical Distribution of lan¬ 
guages in Abyssinia, 1819. 

Sources of the Nile, 1848, 1819. 

BvcKMar (.Icremy), historian, born at Bo'.ton, 
U.S., 171V-1798. 

History of New Hampshire, 1781-93. 

Bill, D.D. (Andrew), boin ut St. Andrc^\H, 
1763-1833. 

Experiment in Fklucaiion made at the M.ilc 
Asylum of Madras, 1707. 

(Ills I/ife, by Mclklejolin. 1881.) 

lirLL (.Sir ('harles), analomist, born at Edin¬ 
burgh. 1774-1843. 

Anatimiy of the Brain, 1802. 

Anatomy and Physiology ot the Human body, 
18J0. 

Courbc of tne Nerves explained, isoi. 

Kssayi. on the A natumy of the Human Face in 
Pulntiug, 1806. 

Kxpnaliloii of the N.itural System of tlic 
Nerves In the Human Body (.^n), 1831. 

Institutes of Surgery, 1833. 

I.elters, posthumous 1870. 

Natural System of the Nerves lu the Human 
Body, 1834. 

Nervous System of the Human Body (The), 
1830. b 

On Gunshot Wounds, 1814. 

Operative Surgery, 1807. 

System of Dibooctioii, 1799-1801. 

t^stem of Operative Surgery, 1807. 

Treatise on the Hand, 1833. (A Bridgewater 
treatise.) 

(Ills Life, by Pichot, 1860.) 

Bnu. (George Joscpii), jurist, bom in Edin¬ 
burgh. 4770-1813. 

Commentaries on the Cessio BonOrum, etc., 
1840. 

Commentorles on the Laws of Scotland. 1810. 

PrlncMes of the Law of Scotland, 1829. 

Hlll, ]0>. (John), traveller, born at Anchter- 
mony, in Scotland, 1691-1730, 

Travels fhim St. Petersburg to Various Paits 
of APBt% 1763. 

Bv.ll, F.R^.S. (John), surgeon, bom at Edin¬ 
burgh. 1,763-1630. 

Anatomy of the Human Body, 1793-1802. 

Oisrourses on the Nature and Care of Wounds, 
lf93~9B« 

IVosent Stote of Military Surgery, 1806. 
l^rladples at Suigeiy, 1801-1' 


Brll (John), soulptor, Norfolk, 1812- 
Andromeda, 1861. (Bought by ^e queen. 
Angel of the Pillar (a cartoon), 1844. 

Child’s Own Attitude (The), 1846. 

Dorothea, 1841. 

Eagle Slayer, 1837. 

Girl at a Brook, 1831. 

Goards' Memorial (The), 1860. 

Psycho fectiing a Swan, 1832. 

Bkll (Bobert), born at Cork, In Ireland, 1800- 
1867. 

Hearts and Altars (a collection of tales), 1862. 
History of Russia (for Lardner's series). 
T.rfidder of Gold (a novel), 186<h 
Lile of Canning, 1846. 

Lives of the English Poets. 

.Memoiials of the Civil War. 

Outlines of China. 

Wayside Pictures tlirough France, etc. 

(An edition of the British poets commenced 
1864.) 

Kell (Thomas), naturalist, bom at Poole, In 
Dorsetshire, 1792-1380. 

History of British Quadiupeds, 1836. 

-Reptiles, 1829. 

-Stulk-eyod Crustacea, 1863. 

Monograph of the Testudinata, 1833. 
Ur.LLENt>£X (Sir John), jioet and historian, 
1490-1560. 

Proheme of the Cosmographie. 

Topogniphy ot Scotland, 1577. 

(Ho also tianslatcd Boethius’s Sistory (J 
Scotland, 1636.) ^ 

Bi r LFMiiFX (William), Scotch author, 1573-1635. 
C'aroll priinl et Hctiriettie Maiiae . . . Epitha- 
lamium, 1636. 

ClccFonis Consul, etc , 1612. 

Ciceronis Princeps, etc., 1608 . 

De Statu Prise! Orbis, 1613. 

De Trlbus Luminibns Romanorum (Cicero, 
Si-neca, and Pliny), 1634. 

Bxllows (Rev. Henry Whitney), born at Bos¬ 
ton, U.S., 1814- 
Df fence of tlic Drama, 1867. 

Old World In its New Face (The), 1868-69. 
Bkloi: (William), born at Norwich, 1766-1817. 

Translation of Herodotus, 1791. 
BitLi>KAU('l'homas),bomat Bedford, 1750-1829. 
Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concera- 
ing the Person of Christ, 1811. 

BRT4^lTAlf (William), historian, 1763-1827. 

History of Great Britain, 1805. 

Bsnepict (Sir Julius), mtm’col composer, born 
at Stuttgart, in Wurtemberg, 1804- 
Bride of Song (Th^, an operetta, 1864, 

Gipsy’s Waring Crhe), an opera, 1838. 

Lily of Kiilamey (lliei an opera, 1862. 
Uichanl Cveur de Lion (a cantata), 1863. 

St. Cccllis (a cantata), 1866. 

St. Peter (an oratorio), 1866. 

Uudine ^ cantata), i860. 

Bfhnett, LL.D. (william Cox), pdet, born at 
Greenwich, 1820- 
Baby etc., i86l. 

Ballad Bi&tory of England, 1860. 

Our Glory Roll, 1866. 

Poems, 1860,1862. 

Queen Eleanor's Vengeance, and other 
1857. 

Songs by * Song-writer, 1869. 

Songs for Sailors, 1873. 


i 
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Verdicts. 1852. 

War SMgs. 1865. 

Worn WedSltm Riiu (The\ 1861. 

Bkn»iitt (Willlani iUmdalo), musioal com¬ 
poser, bom at Shel&eld, 1816-1875. 

Merry Wives of Windsor (The), an overture. 
Naia^ (The), an overture. 

Paradise and the Peri. 

Parislna (an overture). 

Wild l^ymphe (The), an overture. 

Woman of Samaria. 

Ubxtbam (James), eedaiastical anfiguary, 
1708-1794. 

History end Antiquities of the Ck>nveutual 
and Cathedral Church of lihy, 1771. 
Bbntham (Jeremy), jurist, Ijoniiou, 1748-183‘J. 
Book of fallacies, 1821. 

Cbrestomathia, 1816-17. 

Church of Englandism, 1818 . 

CodiScation of Public ln<<tmctlou, 1817. 
GonstitnUonal Code, 1830. 

Defence of Usury, 1787. 

Draft of a Code for Judicial EsUblHliment In 
France, 1791. 

Emancipate yoiir Colonies 1793. 

Fragment on Government, 177C. 

Introduction to tho Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, 1780. 

Liberty of the Press, 1821. 

Mother Churdi relieved by Bleeding, is 29 . 
Not Paul, but Jesus, 1823. 

041 the Law of Evidence, 1813. 

Putoptioon, 1791. 

Panpelr li^agement, 1707. 

Plea for tra Constitution, 1803. 

Political Tactics, 1791. * 

• Principlea of Morals and Lcgialailoii, 1780. 

Rationale of Judicial Evidenco, 1827. 

. Bestrictivo and Piohlbitoiy Commercial Sys¬ 
tem, 1821. 

Scotch Refonn, 1808. 

Supply without Burden, 1796. 

Swear not at all, 1817. 

Table of the Springs of Action, 1817. 
Usefulness of Chemistry, 17H3. 

(Llfb, ^ ‘Bowrlng, 1838.) 

Rjckthak (Sir Somuol), bom In Westminster, 
1757-1831. 

Naval Essays, 1828. 

Bbsilit, D.U. (Btchard), philologist, bom at 
Onlton, In Yorkshire, 1662-1742. 

Boyle Leetnre, 1724. 

Dlaconas on Latin Metres, 1726. 

XBosertatlon on the Epistles of Phalarls, 1690. 
Remarks on a Late Discourse on Freethink- 
ing. 1713. 

Sermons, 1809. 

He also edited Milton, and some classics, os 
Horace and Terence. 




liMtOH (Thomas Bast), bom in Orange connty, 
Narth Carolin^.S., 1783-1859. 

Tlitoty Teare' Views, or a History of the 
Working of the American Government, 
1869. 


BnaBOKKi (Rev. Joseph), historian, bom in 
Shropshire, 1743-1827. 

Blstoiy of Abelard end Heloise, 1788. 
Htetoryof the Reign of Henry 11., 1790, 
littsnry Htstoiy of the Middle Ages, 181A 
Hwao l ni of Gregorio Pausnit 1793. 


BssEBtST (George), bishiqi of Cloyne, ffleto- 
physician, horn at Kilerin, in Kilkenny, 
1684-1753. 

Alclphron (in seven dialogues), 1733. 

Analyst, 1731. 

IVfence of Frecthlnklng in MaUiomatics, 17:»9. 
(3) Dialogues betuoen Hylas and Philonoua 
(to prove that material ol]J(>cts have no exist¬ 
ence exocqit in the human brain), 1713. 
Letters, pofithumon< )771. 

Minute Philosopher (The), 1732. (Against 
Infidelity.) 

New Theory of Vision (A), 1709. 

On the Virtu»>s of Tar-Watcr, 1744, 1752. 
Principles of Unman Knowledge, 1710. (Same 
object as the Dialogues.) 

Principles of Motion, 1721. 

Proposal for converting the Savage Amcrioani 
to Ohristiiinity, 1725. 

Querist, 1736. 

Slris, 1744. (Tho title of the book about tar- 
water.) 

(Life, by George Berkeley, 1776; Prior, 
1784; Wright, 1843; hVuser, 1871.) 

BEBKGLF.r (Itov. Milos Joseph), botanist, born 
at Biggin, in Northamptonshire, 1803- 
Antarctic and Now Zealand Flora, 1860. 
English Floia, 1836. 

Be&maui> (Edward), astronomer, linguist, etc, 
bom near Towcesler, in Nuith.implonBbire, 
1638-1697. 

Gatalugus Manuscripturum Angliie et Hibcr- 
niffi. 1607. 

Bekvahu (Uichard), pun'fan diuine, 1566-1611. 
Bible Battels, 1629. 

Isle of Man (a religions allegory), 1627. 

Key to . . . the Rpvclatlon(.of!st. JohnJ, 1617, 
Tjook beyond Luther, 1623. 

Thesaurus Biblicus, 1639. 

Bkbkrrs (Dame Julhiua), prioress of Sopen elt 
Nunnery, in St. Albans, •-1490, • 

Bokya of Haukyngc, lluntynge, and FyS-ii- 
yngp, 1486. 

Book of St. Albans (Tho), I486. 

Bbbiit (Mary and Agnes, sisters), born in York¬ 
shire, 1763-1852, 1764-1852, 

Oomparotlvo View of Social Life in England 
and France, 1828-31. 

Journal and Correspondence,*1865. 

Besant (Walter). See AnoRNtiA 

BhiiiAM (Sir William), antiquary, etc., horn ai 
Stradbroke, in Suffolk, 1779-1853. 

Etruria Celtica, 1842. 

Gael and Cimbri (The), 1834. 

Irish Antiquarian Ke^rches, 1826-27. 

Origiu and History of the Gonetltution of 
England, 1843. 

Bxvbb, LL.D. (Thomas), jurist, horn at Mor¬ 
timer, in Cheshire, 1758-1791. 

History of the Legal Polity of the Roman 
State, 1781. 

Bwebidoe (William), bishop of St. Asaph, 
bemot Barrow,in Leicestershire, 1638-1708* 
Codex Canonum Eedesis Primitives vindi- 
catns, 1678. . 

Exposition of tiie Thirty-nine Artidm. 
thumous 1721. 

Institutiones Chrooplogicas^ 1869. * 

Private Tbowhts upon Religlou, posthv* 
moos 1709,*^ 

Synodioos, 1673. 
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S;^ac Grumnar, 1658. 

l^eBauras Theolotriotis, 1710-11. 

(Ills Life, by J. Klmber, 1729; T. 11. Horne. 

1924.) 

Betin (Klway), musician, 1S69-1817. 

A Brief and Short lastruction oC the Art of 
Mubieic, 1631. 

Bewick (i’hoinas), vood-enffraver, ixirn at 
Cborry-Bum, in Nuithutnberland, 1763- 
182R. 

Figurea of Britiab T^and Dirds IflOi). 

Figuroa of Land and Water Unde, IhiT. 

Jlluatrattona to (/ay’s /•'abU's, 1779. 

Hlatory of British Wid-*, 1797-iaOl. (Tivil- 
niecca noted.) 

History of (Quadrupeds, 1790. (Tail-pieces 
noted.) 

Select Fablos. 178(. 

(Ho drew the dtagrams for Hutton’s M-n- 

sitfvtiim, 1770.) 

BlOKEB^rAvr (Jh.uic)i dramatist. (Fur Ins 
plays, Hco Api'cndix 111.) N.B.—Ts.we 
BicKcrstaff la a paoudotiym of sir Bichaid 
Savage. 

BiOSEU&TKTa, D.D. (Edward), dean of Idchfiold, 
born at Acton, in SnlTolif, isii- 

Sennons, such oa the “ Aniiiein ot Cr.’ation; ” 
"Enoch,’* 1869; “ I’ho Virtor on his 

Throne,*' 1SC7; etc. 

Bickebhti'TII, 1>.11. (Kev. I'Mwaid Henry), 
pout, born at lelingtcm, 1825 

Commentary on the M< w 'rcKfiunent, IRCl. 

Ifymnal Companion (The), 1870. 

. I’oouu), 1848. 

tteef (The), and other Parablea, 1873. 

Hock of A^s, or Sciipture Testimony to tho 
*rrlidty, 1H58. 

ShadoH ed dome (The), and tho Light Beyond, 
1874. 


Two Brothers (The), and otlier Poems, 1871. 
WatcT.from the WcU-spnng. 

What in revealed ot the Blessed Head, 1863. 
What Is revealed ot the Hisi-n Saints, 186J. 
Yesterday, To-da;^’, and For Ever (a poem in 
12 books), 1866. 

BIOKBRSTETH, D.D. (Robert), bishop of Ripon, 
born at Acton, In SniTolk, 1816- 
Blble Ijandmarks, 1859. 

Lent Lectures, *j861. 

Sermons, 1866. 

Biosnv (Robert), Nottingham, 1806-1873. 

Cmbo, 1853. 

Virions of tbe Times of Old, or the Antiquarian 
Enthusiast, 1848. 

BtixiEnaLBY (Sir Henry). matAmarician. about 
1540-1006. 

Glemeuts ot Geometry, 1570. 

Bilunosly (Nicholas), about 1617-1678, 
Brachy-MaityroloKla, 1667. 

Koscpiobreplili, or Infancy of the World, 1668. 
Treasury ot Divine Raptures, 1667. 

BtMaHAN (Joseph) KcUsiastical antiquary, 
bom at Wakefield, in Yoikahlre, 1668-1723. 
Original Erclcsiasiicio, 1710-1722. (A valu¬ 
able treasury of Christhin antiquities.) 
Rtiroi,RT<Eev. Willlatn), 1779-1802. 

Animal Blognmhy, 1803. (Voi^ amnring.) 
Biographical Pldtotfarjr of Musical 
possiis of tbs Last Three Cmtnries, 1813. 
Memoirs of Britiib (^oilmpew, 1809. 

T^r Found North Wales, 1800, <Excell6nt) 


'ButKET, D.D. (Thomas), Indamdeni iMfnMsit' 
born at Newcostle-upon-'Tyne, 1789-1674. 

Closet and the Church ('fbe). 

Dinsent not Schism, 

Is it possible to make tbe Best of Both WiWldsP 
(Ills must popular work.) 

Biucn, LL.D. (Samuel), antiquary, London, 
1813- 

Aualecta Sinensia (short storlBS from Chinese), 

Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 
British Museum (assisted by Mr. Newton), 
1891. 

Description of tho Papyrus of Nae-khem, 1883. 

Elfin Foxes ('I he), a romance iTom the Chinese, 
1863. 

Friends till death (a tale from Chinese), 1845. 

U.aUery of Antiquities, etc., 1842. 

Iliriory of Ancient Pottery, 1857. 

1 Tit roducl ion to the Study of Hieroglyphs, 1857. 

Hhind Papyri (The), 1868. 

Views on the Nile, etc., 1843. 

Bmcii, D.D. ('Thomas), historian, London, l7dS- 
1766. 

Biogiuphiral Sketches, 1743-1752. 

Courts and 'limes of James 1. and Charles 1., 
postiiumouH 1848. 

Genet al Dictionary, Historical and Critical, 
1731-1741. 

Historical View of the Negotiations between 
the Courts of Engl.uid, France, and Belgium 
(from 1592 to 1617), 1749. 

History of the Royal Society, 1766-57. 

Inquiry into the Part which Charles I. took in 
the Glamorgan Transaction, 1747. 

jJfo of Henry, Priuce of Wales, 1760. 

Life of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 1744. 

Life of 'I lllotson, 1752. 

Lives of Hlubtrious Persoub in Great Britain, 
1743-1762, 

Memoirs of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1764. 

Biitp (William). See Byrd. 

Bikkrnhicad (Sir John), hoin at Northwldi, In 
Cbesliire, 1616-1679. 

Assembly Man (The), 1662-63. 

Mercurlus Aulicus, 1642-45. 

Bisuor (Sir Henry Rowley), 17R0-1855. (For 
bis operas, see A f^rnoix HI.) 

Bishoi- (Mtuuel), poet, Loudon, 1731-ITOS, 

Poetical Works, posthumous, 1796. 

(Ills I Jfe, by T. Clare, 1796.) 

BrssKrr, LL.D. (Robert), 1759-1606 

Douglas, 1880. 

History of the Reign of George HI., 1898. 

Life of Edmund Burke, 1800. 

Blaok, M.D. (Joseph), cAemift, hom at 
Bordeaux, in France, 1728-1799, 

Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, etc., 1769. 
(Black evolved the theory of ** IMeot heat.” 

His lectures were publlahw in 180A) 

Black (William), ttoveiist, bom at Giw MafA 
1841- 

Autobiography, 1677. 

Daughter ot Heth (A), 1971. 

Green Pastures and fiocadlUy, 1877. 

In Silk Attire. 1969. 

Kilmeny, 1870. 

Lady Silverdato'e Sweetheart 1979. 

Madeod ot Dare, 1878. 

Ma^n Violet, 1979. 

Maldoi ffllleetMCt1ie),andoQiec'Stoitfl9^l97A 
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IlMWrab of Minelng Laoe (The), 1871. 
Priooess of Thule (A), 1873, (The moot; 

popolor or all hia novela.) 

Strange Adtentorea of a Phaeton, 1872. 
Soortoe, 18 A 1 . 

Three Featoon, 1875. (Scene kid In Com- 
waU.) 

White Wii^ 1880. 

Also a lilfe of Oliver Ooldandth, 1878. 
BLaoAbubm (Henry), 1830- 
Art In the Mountains, 1870. 

Aitiete and Arabs, 1883. 

Hars Mountains, 1873. 

Nonnanrty Pkturesque, 1869. 

The Pyrenees, 1887. 

Travelling tn Spam, 1866. 

DtACSBOBUB (tVsncis), th&Aogian, bom at 
Bichmond, in Yorkshire, 1706-1787. 
Oonfesslonal (The), 1766. 

Intermediate State (The), 1772 
Blacsib (John Stuart), bom at Olasgow, t! 08 - 
Democraiy, 1867. 

(3) Disrourses on Beauty, 186S. 

Four Phases of Morals, 1871. 

Jloinor and the litod, 1866. 

Horse HeUcuve, 1874. 

Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece, in'!?. 
Lays of the Highlands and I-laiids, Js72 
Ijyrical Poems m Engl{<>h and Latin, 1860. 
Musa Burschicoso, 1869. 
natural History of Atheism, 1878. 

Poems, chiefly Mythological, 1857, 1860. 
Pronunciation of Greek, 1862. 

Seif'Culture, 1873. 

War-Songs oPGermany, 1870. 

%• He translated Goetbu’s Faust, 19JI; and • 
JFS’.ftylus, 1850. 

Blaoelock, D D. (Thomas), poet, bom at An¬ 
nan, lit ScoUaud, 1721-1791. 

Graham, 1774. 

Paracetsla, 1767. 

Poems, 1746, 1754. 

(Collected poems and Life, by H. Mackenzie, 
1783.) 

BLAaKuonBi M.D. (Sir Bichard), poet, born at 
Oorshom, ui Wiltshire, 1660-1729. 

Bis S%» Epics. 

(hnation (The), in 7 buuke, 10 syl. rhymes, 
1712. (His bfflt.) Addison calls It *'ono 
of t^e most noble pioductions in our 
]^glish verse;" and Dr. Johnson says it 
ahovtrs him to be “ among the first favourites 
of the English Muse. * 

King Alfired (in 12 books), 1716. 

King Aitbur (in 12 books), 1699. 

Prince Arthur (In 10 books), 1696. 

Eliza, i.e. Queen Elizabeth (in 10 books). 
1703. 

BedempttOQ (In 6 books), 1716. 

The Nature of Man (in 3 books), 1720. 
Also a paraphrase of the Book of Jbb, etc , 
ItOO; a saiite on wit; and a host of mis- 
eeUaneotts treotiees. 

AH bail him victor in both gifts of song. 

Who sings so loudly and who sings so long, 

l%s DuneiaA. 

BLAcaan)nn(1tidHtTd Doddridge), noveffsf, born 
at Longworth, hi Berkshire, 1826 - 
AllceLorraine^taleof theSonto Downs),1875. 
CSnlstowHl (a Dartonoor tale> 1862. 


• Clara Vaughan, W64. 

CradockNoweUCataleofthe‘Ne'nrFQrest),1366- 

C^lpp^ the Oarrfer (a woodland tale), 1876. 

Erema, or my Father’s ''in, 1877. 

Fate of Franklin (The), a poem, 1860. 

Loina Doone (a romance of Jbxmoor). 1667. 

Maid of ^ker, 1872. 

Br AUKirTonB (John), botanist, *-1763. 

Fasciculus Piantarum, 1737. 

PUntiB rarioros Anglia*, 1737. 

Specimen Botanlcoin, 1746. 

Blacuhtonis, LL.D. (Sir William), London, 
1729 1780. 

Commentaries on the Toiwb of England (A 
TOls.}, 1765-69. (This is bis gioat work.) 

Conaldeiations on Copvbolders, 1758. 

Essay on Collateral Ounsauguinity, 1760. 

Great Charter and Chatter ot the Forest (The), 
1709. 

Reports of Cases, posthnmous 1781. 

Tracts, 1771. 

Poetry. 

Lawyer's Farewell to his Muse (The), 1740. 
(r.ile, by James CUtberow, ITru ) 

Br At’Kiv.viT. (Anthony), errt^e, lb71-17J0 

lutruducUon to the Classus, 17 lb. (A valu¬ 
able book.) 

Sacred Classics (The), 1727-71. 

BtAi Kwrci. (F.Ikab(tu), Iwtdncrf, abont 1703- 
1797 

llirbal (The), 1737-39. (Once much es¬ 
teemed.) 

Br.Af'KWKi. 1 , M D (Kll/abeth), born at Bristol, 
1M21. TTio first woman that ever obtained 
a medical diploma, 1819. She nrarttses in 
New York, U S. ILr sister Emily took bw 
diploma in 1951. 

Laws of Life coDbld'-rcd with reference to thu 
Pbys'i al Education of tiirls, 1872 

Br.ACKvrrLi. (Thomas), bom at Aberdeen, 1701-- 
1757 

Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Umer, 
1795. 

I/'ttciH on Mythology, 1749, 

Memoirs of the Court of Augustas, 1763. 

RT.ACUAVR (Julm), mathewiaticvin, bom at 
lloading. In Biikshire, 1550-1611. 

Art ot Dialling, 1009. 

Ahtrolabiun tfranicum Gencrsjle, 1696. 

Matheiualii.al Jewel (The), 1585. 

Blair, I).D.(llugb\ bum at lulinburgh, 1716- 
1800. 

Lectures on Rhetoric, 1783. 

Osslan (in defence of the poems so called), 
1763. 

Sermons, 1777. (Once very popular.) 

(His Life, by Dr. T. Hill. 1807.) 

Biair, F.U.S., F.S.A. (John), chmmeitogist, 
•-1782. 

Ghronological Tables, 1756. 

Blair (Patrick), anatomist, born at Dundee^ 
1680-1728. 

Botonioal Essays (In two parts)^ 1720. 

Pharmai o-Botanology, 1723-28. 

Blair (Rev, Robert), poet, bom in Edinburgh, 
1699-1747. • 

Grave (Hie), in blank verse, 1743. (In this 
occurs the celebrated line, *'Like^angoto' 
visits, ^ort and £ir bstweeo.") 

Blaxb (Will!am)s“Pictor Ignotus," jm«(, sn> 
graver on copper, etc,, Limdou. 1767-1627. 
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Amertca. (a prophecy). 1793. tr 

Book of Ahania, 1705. 

Book of Thiel, 1789. 


Europe (a prophecy), 1704. 

Gates of Paradise, 1793. 

Jeninaleiu, 1804. 

Uarrlage of Heaven and Hell, lAOO. 

Milton, 1804. 

Poetical Sketches, 1783. 

Songs of Emerienoe (with etcdiings on copper 
by blmhelT), 1794. 

Bongs ol Innocence (with etchings on copper 
by himself), 1789. 

TTrlsen, 1800 

Visions of the Hanghters of Albion, 179.7. 

He illustrated on copper Blair's Grave, 
1806; Chaucer's CanUTbvry Pilgrims; '/he 
JSaok <if Job, 182C; Milton, 180t; Dante’s 
Jf^erno, 1827; Young’s /fight Thoughts, 
1797; his owu Poems, etc. 

(His Life,byGllchnst, 1803; Eossettl. 1800.) 
Slikrt, rb.D. (Robert), born at Motpetb, in 
Northnmborland, 1795-1878. 

Essay on Logic, 1834. 

J'rcoiloni of the Divine and Human WilU, 
1829 » 

History of Moral Scienee, 1833. 

History of Political Litirature, 1855. 

Lives of the Piimltive Fatheis of the Chunli, 
1834. 

BtaKCRAUD (Laman), bom at Yarmouth, 1801- 
.1846. 

Essays end Sketches 1849. 

Lyric Olfeilng (The), 1828. 

Blam* (Ilev. Robert), poet, etc., London, 1779> 
1825. 

Edwy and Elgiva (poems), about 1810. 

Four tUaves of Cytnerea (The), about 1803. 
Baakd (William), 1788-1872. 

Ejmerlmmtal Essays on the PilncipUs of 
OonatrucUon in Arches, Piers, ami But- 
(Icsses, 1802, 

BnAMB, M.D. (Sir Gilbert), bom at Blancfleld, 
in Ayrshire, 1749-1 H3t. 

Elements of Medical Ixigic, 1819. 
liocturcs on Muscular Motion, 1700. 
Observations on the Diseases of Seamen, 1783. 
Select Dissertations, 1823. 

Dlathst, D.p. (lictUamin), Mbrew critic, 
•-1801. ' 

Dissertation on Daniel's “Weeks," 1776. 
Jeremiah (translated fiom the original), 1784. 
i)tt.btiTsbToif (Maigueiito, countess of), novelist, 
boiu near Cluiimel, in Ireland, 1789-1849. 
Convetsatlons with Lord Byron, 1832. (Her 
best nurk.) 

Deenltoty Thoughts, 1B38. 

Idler in France, 1841. 

Idler in Italy, 1839. 

A'orels and Tales. 

Belle of the Season (The), 1840. 

Conlbsalons of an Elderly Qentleman, 1835. 
Oon&Ssions of an Elderly Lady, 1836. 
Country Quarters, 18S0. 

^vemess (The), 1841. 

Eepeaters rThA 1833. 

1^0 Fiienos (Toe), 1834. 

Ylctlms of Bo^ty, 1837. 

Buau ^ilUsiB), bora at Fanilngbam,la Kent, 
17^1817. > 

Karraftw of the Mutiny Yn booed II.MB. 
* ^ 


JBountjf, 1790. (Lotd Byron's Mtnd to 
based on this narrative.) 

Voyage to the South Sea, 1792. 

Blo»8Vtbi,d (Francla)^ Utpographer, horn *t 
Fersfleld, In Norfolk, 1706-1761. 

Collectanea Cantabrlgiensia, 1760. 

History of 'Thetford [In Nor^k], 1739. 

Topographical History of Norfolk (continnea 
by Parkin), 1739-75. 

Bjt 00 MFiii,Li> (Robert), pastoral poet, bom at 
Honington. in Suffolk, 1768-1823. 

BalLida and other Pieces, 1800-1806. 

Banks of the Wyc, 1822. 

Faimer’s Boy (In 4 parts, 10 syl. rhynies)<l79S. 

Good Tidings, 1804. . 

May-day with the Mnscs, 1822 . 

Rural Tales, 1802 . 

Wild Flowers, 1806. 

Bixmn (Thomas), antiquary, born at Stamford, 
1753-1814. 

History and Antlquitiesof Entland,1811. (Of 
great merit.) 

History of the Manor of Sooth Winfield, in 
Derbyshire, 179.1. 

BX.OUNT (Charles), deist, bom in Upper Hollo¬ 
way, 1654-1693. 

Anima Mnndi, 1679. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians,'1680. 

Oracles of Reason, 1693 

Two First Books of Philostratus concerning 
the Life of Apollonius of 'L'yana, 1680. 

BixiUNr (Sir Homy), born at Tittenhanger Park, 
Surrey, 1602-1682. 

•Tourney to Jerusalem, 1669. 

Voyage into tho JL«vaut (A), U36. 

, Bi,oin)T (Thomaa), bora at Bardsloy, in Lanea- 
shire, 1619-1679. 

Boscobel (a history of the escape of Charles 
IL), 1660. 

Fragmcnta Antlqultatls, 1679. 

Glo^sographia, or Dictionary of Hard Words, 
1CS6. 

Law Dictionary and Glossary (A), 167D. 

BLODsr (Sir Thomas Pope), born in UppCk 
Holloway, 1649-1697. 

Centura celebrium Authorum, 1690. (A 
learned treatise.> 

De le Poetica, 1694. 

Ebsays, 1087. (Chalmers says they are aqnal 
to Montaigne's.) 

Natural History, 1693. 

Blow (John), mtisfrian, bora at North Cot- 
linghom, in Notilngbomahlre, 1648-1708. 

Amphlon Anglicus, 1700. 

BoBAar (Jacob), botanist, 1600-1670. 

Catalogus Plantarnm HortI Medici Oxen., 
1648. 

Boxrraios, or Bouob, D.D. (Hector), Miionant 
born at Dundee, 1470-1550. 

Scotorum Historic), etc., 1626. 

Vlts Episcoporum Muitblacensium et Aben* 
donensinm, 1622. 

Boqam (Zachai^), phiMogiMt bora in Devon- 
shlro, 1625-1659. 

Additions to Boos's Attic Areherobm, 16^, 

Uomeil comparatio enm Scriptorious SaigiB, 
1668, 

BousoBitOKB (Heniy St. John, vtoooimt)k 
Btatesnum, bom in Battersea, 1678-1751. 

Dissertation on Parties, 1731. 

Idea of a Patriot King, 1748, 
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Letter on the ftoirtt of Patriotism, 1750. 

Letter to Sir william Wyndham, 1753. 

Lekten on the Study and Use of History, 
1758. 

Remarka on the History of Eueland, 1743. 
Letters and Correstpondence, pusthu* 
mens 1798. 

(His Liih, by Uaiiet, 1754; St. Lambert, 

1796: G.H. Cooke, 1835; Thomas Macknight, 

1863.) 

Bombb (Charles), *-1870. 

C. B.'b Book, 1848. 

Ctaamols Hunting in lUTaria, 1853. 

Forest Creatures, 1801. 

Transylvania, 1866. 

BomrvcASTLC (John), mathematinan, *-1831. 

General History of Matlieinatirs, 1803. 

Introduction to Algcbr.:, 1782. 

Scholar's Guide to Arithmetic, 1780. 

Bonus (George), malhmalician, twrii at Lin¬ 
coln. 1816-1801. 

Calculus of Finite Diiferences, 1860. 

Differentidl Equations, 1859. 

Investigation of the Laas of Thought, 1854. 

Mathematical Analysis ot lA>gic, 1847. 

Booth (James), American chemist, 1S10-1S7S. 

Encyclopiedfa of Obemlstry, Fractiral, Theo¬ 
retical, etc., 1850, 

Recent Improvements In the Chemical Arts, 
1851. 

Booth, LL.D. (Rev. James), 1814-1878. 

BxamlnaUou of the Proirince of the State, 
1846. 

New Method of Tangential Co-ordinates, 1840. 

Bobdb, M.D. (iindrew), boni at Peveusty, in 
Sussex, 1600-1549. 

B(ievlarle of Health. 1647. 

Compendyons Begtmente, or Dietary of 
Hclthe, 15b2. 

Boke of the Intniduction of Knowledge, 1612. 

Herye Talcs of the Madmen of Gotham, 1665. 

Bonnow (George), linguist, born at Flast Derc- 
ham, in Norfolk, 1803-1881. (Knew 27 
languages.) 

Bible in Spain (The), 1843. 

Lavengro, tfao &liolar, Gipsy, and Priest, 1851. 

Romany Rye, (The), a sequel to liavengro, 
1857. 

Zlneali (The), or an Account of the Gip.sles in 
Spain. 1841. 

BosroirfThomss), Scotch divine, bom at Dnuse, 
in &rwick, 1676-1732.. 

Crook in the Lot (I'he), posthumous 1805. 
(It Is in this esoeflent little treatise that he 
warns the profligate from expecting ” to 
leap IVom DeiiUh's lap into Abraham’s 
bosom.") 

Homan Nature In its Fourfold State, 1720. 






vti* 


(Hemolrs. by himself, posthumous 1776.) 

Bouwbu. (J«nss\ bom in Auoblnleck, in Scot- 
hmd. 1746-1795. 

Aeooont of Corsica (An). 1768. 

Essays In favour of the Corsicans, 1769. 

Jovrnal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Dr, 
Jtflinson, 1786. 

l/etters to the Rev. Vf. T. Temple, posthn* 

numsiBse. 

tiSe ot Dr. Samuel,Jobnsou, 1791. (The best 
tthm of Mograpliy in the language.) 

VJBonr^liana, 1874. 


^WORTH, D.D. (Joseph), phUohgist, bom in 
Deibysblre, 1788-1876. 

Anglo Saxon Dictionary, 1838. 

Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dio- 
tionary, 1868. 

Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 182o. 

Boucuer (Rev. Jonathan), boru m Cunil>etl.tnd, 
1737-1804. 

Causes and Consequences of the Americas 
Revolution, 1797. 

Supplement to Johnson’S Hietionary, posthu- 
mous 1807. (Valuable.) 

Bouctcaolt (Dion), d*atuatie author, born in 
Dublin, 1820- 

Autbor of more than 150 dramatic pieces. (See 
An*LX 0 ix III., under the title of < acb.) 

Boubke (Vincent), iMtinpoet, 1700-1747. 
Poemata, 1743. (The best Littn poems by auy 
foreigner ) 

(His Life, by .1. Mitford, 1846.) 

Bowmen (’iliomas Edward), born at Biisiol, 
1790-1824. 

Evcursioiis to Madeira, 1825. 

Mission to Ashantec, 1819. 

Buwmroii (Nathaniel), astfonome*, born at 
Salem, in Mossaelmsetts, U.S., 1773-1838. 
Meclianique Celeste, 1829-38. 

Practical Navigator, 1802. 

Bowen (Franri’O, metaphysician, bom at 
Charleston, 1814- 
Gritical Essays on the History andl Pre-^ent 
Condition of Spccnlattvo Philobophy, 
1842. 

Bower, (Archibald), born at Dundee, 1C8G-J 7GC 
History of the Popes, 1744-06. 

Bowtrs, D I). (William Lisle), poet, liorn at 
King's Sutton, lu Northumptousliiie, 1762- 
1860. 

Life of Thomas Ken, 1836 31. 

Mis8ion.vry of the Audes (in blarik verse), 
1815. • 

Paulas Parochiails (in prose), 1826. 

Poems, 1798-1809. 

Scenes and Shadows, etc. 

(14) Sonnets, 1789. (His best produalon ) 
Spirit of Discoveiy (in blank verse), 1861. 
Village Verso Book, 1837. 

(Noted for tbe “ Pope and Bowles Contro¬ 
versy,'’ which arose from hw^ Essay on 
Pope,” 1819-28.) 

Buwkimq (Sir John), poet, linguist, ptAUieian, 
etc., born at Exeter, 1796-1872. 

Decimal System, 1853, 

Kingdom and People of Slam (The), 1857. 
Visit to the Philippine Islands, 1858-59. 

Some excellent translations from the Batavian 
anthology, tbe Danish, German, Magyar, 
PoUsh, Portuguese, and Russian poets. 

An edition, in 11 vole., of Jeremy Bentham, 
1838-39. 

Boxai. 1 ., R.A. (Sir William), painter, bora at 
Oxford, 1809-1879. 

Cordelia, 1830. 

Hope. 1838. 

Milton’a Reconclllatloa with his Wife, 1829. 

Bores, Mas,D, (William), muiieat compoie^ 
London, 1710-1779. 

Colleotioo of Church Mndi^ 1760. * 

Seienftta of "Solomon," 1743. 

Boro, D.D, (Andre# Kennedy HutdMsitoOi 
bom at Andilnleek, In Sootiond, 1835* 

A « 
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LKUdscapn^ Churches, end Moralities, 1874. 

Leisure Hours in Town, eto. 

Meukorialsof St. Andrew’s Sundays, 1870. 

Becreattons of a Country Barsoit (originally 
In Froter’s ifa^axine), 1859. 

IIOTD (Henry), poet, bom in Ireland, 1750-1832. 

Pante’s IHvint Comedy (translated), 1785- 
1802. 

Uorn (Zuebary), theologian, 1589-1053. 

Crosses, Comforts, and Counsels, 1013. 

Garden of Zion (The), 1644. 

Last llattell of the Soule in Death, 1619. 

Fsalmcs of David In Meetcr (3rd c^it.), 1646. 

Two Oriental Pearls, flrace and Glory, 1718. 

Zion's Flowers (usually called "Zachary 
Boyd’s BiDle,” In rhyme), never published. 

Botls (Chat lea, earl oi Oireiy), bom at Chelsea, 
1676-1731. 

Edited the EpistUs of Phailarxt, 1695. 

BoTLk (Eon. itobeit), philosopher, born at Lls- 
tnore, in IieLind, 1626--1691. 

Gonsldeiations touching the Usefulness of £x- 
pcilmental N.itural I’hilo'tophy, 1663.. 

Discourse of Things above Ki‘aM)n, 165.. 

Esperimoiits and Considerations upon Colours, 
1663. 

Experiments and Observations upon Cold, 
1665. 

Free Inquiry Into the vulgarly reeoived Notion 
of Nature, 1679. 

General Ilixtory of tho Air, 1692. 

Mediclna Hydrostatica, 1690. 

Memoirs for tho Natuial History of Human 
Blood, 1684. 

New Experiments, Phy8lco-mGcb.tnical,touch* 
ing the bprlng of the Air, 1660. 

Phyaiologlc.ll h^says, etc., 1681. 

&eptical Chemist, 1662. 

(Life, by lliomos Birch, 1744 ) 

BnacaKNUonY (Charles Booth), Bayswater, 
1831 - 

Euroiiean Armaments, 1867. 

Wlnt(*rCatatuuguuf Prince Frederick Charles 
In 1870-71. 

BnacKEKuuKT (Henry), bora at Bolinghrohe, in 
Linooliisldre, 1837- 

Fantl and Ashanti, 1873. 

Bbacton (Henry de^ jurist, 1185-1267. 

De Legibus ct Consnetudinlbus Angliie, post* 
humous 1569. (“ Best of Judicial classics.’’} 

BaannoH (Mary Euzabeth), Mrs. Maxwell, 
noveEsf, London, 1837- 

Autuia Floyd, 1864. 

Barbara, etc., 1680. 

Birds of I*rey, 1870. 

Captain of me Vultnre (The), a tale, 1870. 

Obarlutto’s Inberiunce, 1871 

Cloven Foot (The), 1878. 

Dead Men’s Shoes, 1876. 

Deed Sea Fruit, 1872. 

Doctor's Wife (The), 1867. 

Eleaaor*a Victory, 1865. 

Fenton’s Qoest (contribnted to Eelgravia'). 

Henry Dunbar, 1885. 

Hostum of Fortune, 1875. 

John Msndimont’B Legacy, 1866. 

Joshua Haggaid’s Daughter, 1876. 

Lony AudK^s Secret, 186k, 

Lady Llale (contrihntod to Sbiuiife &tr\ IW. 
Lii^MlleCR>e>lW.^ 

LoRteLov^l9H ’ 


Lovells of Arden, 1671. 

Lucius Davoren, 1673. 

Milly Darrell, 1872, 

Only a Clod, 1868. 

Open Verdict (An), 1676. 

Balph the Bailiff (a tale in St. /etmei’f Jfo^a- 
sine). 

Robert Ainslelgh, 1871. 

Run to Earth, 1872. 

Rupert Godwin, 1871. 

Sir Jasper’s Tenant, 1669, 

Strange World (A), 1875. 

Strangers and Pilgrims, 1873. 

Taken at the Flood, 1871, 

To the Bitter £ad, 1872. f 
Trail of the Serpemt (The)^ 1868. 

Weavers and Weft, 1877. 

Vixen, 1879; and many others. 

Garibaldi, and other Poems, 1861. 

Griselda (a drama), 1873. 

T>oveb of Arcadia (a commcdletta), 1860. 
Bkauvoud (William), bom at Austtorfield, in 
Lancashire, 1588-1057. 

History of Plymouth Colony, 1856. 

BaADLxr (Rev. I'Hward), psewiDnym "Cnth* 
bort Bede," bom at Kidderminster, in Wor¬ 
cestershire, 1827- 

Adventures of Verdant Green (a tale), 1853. 
Curate of Cranston, etc., 1862. 

Glencreggan (a descriptive work), 1861. 
Maltlns aud Muttons (a novel), 1866. 

Rook's Garden Crbe), 1865. 

Tour in Tai tan Land (A). 1863. 

White Wife (Die), legends and tales, 1864. 
Wild Cantlre, 1864. • 

‘ Baadlet, D.D. (James), astronomer, bom at 
Sherburne, 1692-1768. , 

Abtronomlcal Observations, posthumous 1798, 
1805. 

(Ho discovered the Aberration qf JUgAt, 
1727: and Nutation, 1747.) 

Bhaulrt (Richard), botanist, 1700-1732. 
Dletionarum Botanicum, 1728. 

New Improvement of Planting, etc., 1717. 
Plantffi SnccnlenWc, 1710-27. 

Survey of Ancient Husbandry and Gardenings 
1725. 

. Baadshaw (George), of Mandiester, "wisss. 
Brodi^aw’s Continental Railway Guide, 3.847. 
Railway Companion, 1838; developed Into the 
^ilway Guide, 1841. 

Bbaushaw (HenrA bora at CSiestor, 1450- 
1513. 

Lyfe of St. Rodegunde (no date). 

Lyfe of St. Werburgh, 1485. 

BAAiiWAitiinrx (ThomoaXarebblshop of Canter¬ 
bury, boro at Cbicbester, 1390-134M. 

De Arithmetica Specnlativa, 1486. 

De Cauoa Dei contra Pelaglam, 1616. 

De Geometria Speeulatlva, 1485. 

De ^portloniW Velocitaiklta« liK (all 
posthumous). 

(liia Life, by Dr. Hook, in his Ma 

Archbishepi ef Camtei^ry, 1861-76.1 
Bbadt (Nii^loa), bora A Bandma, IniTCUaBd* 
1658-1726. 

Tranolatioos of Paatou, 1686. (Tale and 
Brady.) 

Bbadt, M D. (Bobert), AMorUm, '^1769. 
Oomidete Hiatenr of itotfknd, 1686. 
Introduction to Old Englkb Hfatay, 1686* 
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BraVau (Josej^). MwAanictan, bora at Stan- 
borot^h, in I^vonsblre, 1149-1823. 
Dioaertatiou on the Conatmctlon of Locks, 
IMT. 

(Took ont hie patent for locks, 1184; for 
fab hyitaiLlIc press, 1796.1 
Brako (Johnk antiquary, bora at Newcastle* 
on-'fyno, in NortbumberLind, l7i3-lU06. 
History and Antiquities of Ncwcustlc, 1789. 
Popular Antiquities. 1776. 

Buasiib ( Wiilfattn Thomas), chemist, born 1786 - 
1806. 

Illrtlonary of Materia Medica, 1839. 
Dictionary of Sconce, Literature, ond Art, 
1812. i.P.ecast by W. T. Brande and llev. 
<i. W. Cox, 1865-67.) 

Manual of Cbemistry, 1819. 

Brakdov (llobert), ardiitert, 1810 - 
Analyaw of Gothic Arciiitceture. 

Open Timber Uoofsof the Middle Ages (Tlio) 
1842. 

Paiibb Cburclips, 1854. 

SsATHWATTic (liidiatd), poet, bom near Apple¬ 
by, 16x8-167J 

Ar't Asleep, Husband ? a BouUtor Lecture, 

1640, 

Astnea’s Tears (an elegy), 1641. 

Bornabees .founial, IblH-liO. 

Jles<,le Hell (in Latin and EngINh verxel, lOlS. 
Ihrunken Baruabees Journal ... (in Latin 
and English verse), posthumous 1716 
Lives of the Roman Emperors from Julius 
Oiesar to Ferdinand IL, I6:t6. 

Merourlos Br^nnicus (a tragic comedy), 

1641. 

Mister Roll of tho Evtil Angels ombatteld 
against S. Micliod, 1655 
Penitent Pilgrim (The), 1641. 

Philorles and Doroclea, two louicashiro 
Lovers, 1640. 

Psalmes of David paraphras’d, 1638. 

Spiritual Spiccrle, 16J8, 

(Hb Life, by J. Hoslcwood, 1820.) 

8ba 7 (Mrs.), maiden name Anna Eliza Kempe, 
novelist, born in Surrey, 1799- 
Bordora of the Tamar and Uio Tavy (The), 
a descriptive work. 1836. 

Courtenay of Walreddon (a romance), 1844. 
Ue Foix (a romance), 1826. 

Fits of Fltzford (a legend of Devon), 1830. 
flood St. Lonb and bis Times, 1870. 

Handel, hb Life. etc.. 1867. 

Haitland Forest (a legend), 1871. 

Henry de Pomeroy (a legend), 1812. 

Joan of Arc (hlirtorical), 1873, 

Life of Thomas Stotba^ R. A., 185t. 
Memoirs of Oiarles Alfred Stotbard (her Brst 
btisband), 1823. 

Monntalns and liSkehof Switzerland, 1841. 
Ps» at the Pixies (a cairistmas tale), 1854. 
PmesUnt (Tbe;^ a novel, 1828. 

BavoRof the Protestants of the Gevannes, 1870. 
BosetMnie. 1874. 

TaJbs (The), or Moor of Portugal. 1830. 
Trelawnj of Trelawne (a legend of Cornwall), 
1887. 

lYiatB of Domestic Ufe, 184$. 

Trials of the Heait, 1839. 

Warielgfa, or tin Fatal Otk (a bgend of 

Devon). 1884. 

Whitt Hoo^.(Tt>^ aoovsl, 1828. 


Bbat (Sir Reginald), architect, •-1503, 

Henry Vll.'a Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
(begun), 1502. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor (begun), 1476. 

Bbat, F.b.A. (William) antvpuffry, born at 
Shore, in .Suney, I7:u>-1KJ2. 

History of the County of Huiroy, 1804-14. 

Bbavsuuokr (Richard CotnwaUls Neville, lord), 
1820-1861. 

Auiiqua K.xplorato, 1847. 

Fcpulobra E\i» 06 ita, 1848. 

Rixun ObNoqiiles 1852 

Ban:\ (Henry llcgart), bom in Kerry, Inland, 
1806- 

Diamond Bock (Tlie), and other Poema^ 1849, 
Modem Englith Literatim, l«5T. 

St. Liuia, Historical, Statibtical, and Descrip¬ 
tive, 1844, 

Warrawurra, the Carib Clilof (a tale), 1776. 

Bill NFoN (Eln.ird Pelham), 1774-18.19. 

Naval History of Great Britain from 1783 to 
1S22, (in 5 sola ), 182J 

OuKitcwoun (Eilwaid), antiquary, etc., bom at 
Chester, 1563-1613. 

Do I'undcnbua ot PrcUis Votcrum Num- 
morum, 1611. 

liiquii loa touch tng the Dlvoi sUy of Lauguagea 
and Religions, etc, 1614. 

Bkiton (Ntcliolasl, jmc’, lO.IS-lGlt. 

Arbfirof Amoious l)eiicc8, 16')7. 

Barley Break (The), or Warning for)VaQtona, 
1607. 

Briltnn’s Bowre'of Delights (epitaphs, sonnets, 
pastorals, etc.), 1591, 

CumT-u>}ii.i>; I’asquil's Nightcap, an Antidot 
fur tho ileadaclio, 1612. 

Crossing of Proveibs ( 1 he), 1616. 

Dialriguo between Antonio, Mcandro, and 
Dinanv), 160J. _ 

Div me Poem (A), part 1, The Ravtslit Soule; 

part ii, Ihe Blest Weeper, 16i)l. 

Flourish upon Fanclf*(A), 1577. 

Good and Badde (Ihu), in probc, 1606. 
HoiuslCouiiSaile (m verso), 160.7. 

I Would and AVould Not (in verso), 1614. 

Mad Woild, my Masters (A), a dialogue bo- 
tnoeii Taker and Mistaki r, 16M. 

Marie M.igdalcnc*8 Ixivc (Tho ^ul’o Lovo)b 
1695. 

Meiancliolikc llumonrs (in verse), 1600 
Mother's Blomiiig (The), in verse, 1602. 

Old Msdeappe's New Ualtymaufry, 1602, 

Old Man’s fjeseon (An), and a Young Man'o 
Love (an intorludeX 1605. 

Pasquil'a hfadcappe and Madcappe'a Meaaaga 
(a satire lii verso), 1600. 

Pilgrimage to Paradise, 1692. 

Pleasant Qulppea fur Upstart Oentlawomen. 
1695. 

Post wHh b Packet of Mad I.etteni (A), 1603. 
Bmall Handful of Fragrant Flowera gathered 
from the Sacred Scriptures, l$75. 

Solemn Passion of theSowlea 1.0 ve (la vsrse), 
1628. * 
Soulen Immortal Crowuo (The), twined of 
Virtue, Wisdoms, Love, Constancies JPa- 
tlence, lluxuiUtie, and In&nlteness (la 
votse), 1606. B 

Will of Wit ( rbs).ln prose and verse, l6iX 
Wit’s Private Wealth, J 60 S. 

WiNiden worth the bearinit 
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Works of a Young Wyt (descriptive of the 
maonm of the timex 1&77. 

Bkhwga (Antonj), n>«< and dramaiitt, in the 
time of Charles 1. and Cromwell. 

Wrote Biz dramas, one called Th* Five Senm, 
about 1630. 

BitxwEK, LT^D. (Rev, E Oobham), edueatUmitt 
and liUraryyirtuota, IHIO- 

Dlctlonury of Phraw'and Fable, 1H6S. 

Guide to Science, 1800. 

History of France, 1863. 

History of Germany, 1881. 

La Clef de la Keipnee, in French, 1854. (Based 
on the *' Gnlde to Scienoe," but quite a new 
•work.) 

Reader's Handbook (The), 1880. 

Theology in Science, 1869. 

BRkWGu (Rev John Sherren), hUtorian and 
kistOT^l antiquary, 1409-1879. 

Athonasian Creed vindicated, 1871. 

Athamislao Origin of the Atbonaaian Creed, 
1872. 

lilementary Atlas of History and Geography; 
Tcvlied editions, 1865, 1871. 

Endowments and Establislimentof the Church 
of England, 1873. 

English Studies, posthnmons 1881. 

Prefaces to Henry VIJI., vol. I. 122 pp.; 
vol. 11. 279 pp.; vol. ill. 435 pp.; vol. iv, 
666 pp. 

Report to the Mobter of the Rolls on the Carte 
and Carew Papers. 

What IS Ebtabllshmcnt, etc., 1368. 

JBdited. 

Aristotle’s Bthict, with English Notes, 1836. • 

Bawn’i Aotfum Organum, witit introduction 
and Nute^ 1856. 

Court of King Jama /., by C. Goodman, now 
first published, 1839. 

jruller’s (%UTch History, 1845. 

JKstory of ropith Trannibstantialion, by J. 
Cosin, with Memoir, 1850. 

Student’s ifume (new edition), 1880. 

Record Office PuUications. 

Calendar of tho Carew MSS, 1871 (with 
BuUen). 

Vr. Roger! Bacon! opera qiuedam bactenm 
toedltor 

Qiraldl Cambrensfs Opera. 

Letters and Papers of the I^gii of Henry VlII., 
with prefaces, vol. 1., 1861; vol. ii., 1861; 
and BLZ more **part-volumes.” (His great 
work.) 

Monnmenta Franclscana. 

Registrum Malmburieuse, 1881. (With C. T. 
Martin.) 

Bkrwxi; ( rhomos), poet, 17th century. 

Knot of Kooles (A), 1624. 

Weeping Lady (The), or London like Ninlvie 
In Sackcloth, 1625. 

BnKwsTia, LLD. (Sir David), natural phi- 
leiopher, bom at Jedburgh, in Scotia, 
1781-1868. 

Depolarisation of Light, 1813. 

* Elliptical Polarisation, 1830. 

Kaleidoscope (invented, 1819. 

lAwa of Polarisation (The), 1818. 

Lettcn on Natural Magic, 1831. 

Ufe and Letters of EuIC’, 1813. 

Ufe of Sir Isaau Newton, ^328. (QepubUshed 
end eniaraed fn 185S.) 

Mai^ of SdenoCb 1841. 


Memoirs of Life, Writingc, and DiscoverteB df 
Sir I. Newton, 1855. 

More Worlds than One, 1854. 

New System of Illumination for Lighthouses. 
1827. 

On the Production of Polarising Structure by 
Pressure, 1816. 

Polarisation of Light by Reflection, 1815. 
Treatise on Burning InstrumcnUt, 1812. 
Treatise on Optics, 1831. 

0 K 1 DORS (John), antiquary, bom at Blulield, in 
Berksbirt', 1066-1724. 

History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, 
1762-91. , 

Bridues (Noali), about 1610-1670. 

Art of Short and Secret Writing, 1659. 

Lux Mcrc.itoria, Arlthmetik Natural and 
Decimal, 1661. 

BaiuoEwaTi ii (John), *-1594. 

Concertatio Lcclcsiie Cathulicn in Anglia con¬ 
tra Calvino- Papistas ct Puritanos, sub Eliaa- 
betha Regina, posthumous 1694. 

Dbiggs (Henry), matheniatician), bom neae 
Halifax, in Yorkshire, 1566-1630. 
Arltbmctica Logarithmica, 1624, 
Trlgonometria liritaniilca, 1633. 

Bbiggs, M.D. (William), born at Norwich, 1641- 
1704. 

Opbthalmographia, 1676. 

Baiscon (John Potter), antiquary, horn at 
Leverbridge, In Lancashire, 1848- 
Blographlcal Sketch of R. Millhouse, 1881. 
Book of Nottinjgbamsbire (anecdotes), 1878. 
Literature of Tim lk>bbln<(a bibliograpliy), 
1872. 

Midland Notes, four series, 1879-82. 
Nottinghamshire Facte and Fictions (folk¬ 
lore, etc-k let series, 1876; 2nd series, 
1877. 

Barrrosi (John), antiquary, twogravher, etc. 
born near Chippenham, in Wiltenire, 1771- 
1857. 

Architectural Antiquitie« of Great Britain, 
1806-26. 

Architectural Illustrations of tue Public 
Buildings of London, 1828. 

Autobiography, 1849-50. 

Beauties of Wiltshire, 1801-25. 

Cathedral Antiquities of England, 1814-33. 
DlcUona» of the Architecture and Archeo¬ 
logy of lire Middle Ages, 1830-38. 

Brodhkad (John Komeyn), of New York. 1814- 
Uistory of the State of New York, 1853. 

Bbodib (Sir Bczfjamin Oolllns), nurgem, horn 
Bt Winterslow, in Wiltshire, 1783-1862. 
Experiments and Observations on the In- 
fluenoe of the Nerves of the Eighth Pair on 
the Secretions of the Stomach, 1614< 

Lectures on Diseases of the Urinary Oig«u> 
1833. 

Lectures on Local Nervous ASscUonflt 1837, 
Lectures on Pathol^ snd Surgeiy, 1940. 
Pathological and Surgical Obmvatlons «» 
Diseases of the Jotute, 1813. 

Fbysiologiesl Researched 186 U 
Psydfolopeal Inquiries, 1854. 

(Aqtobiograpby.) 

Bbomb (Alexander), MSt, 1630-166S. 

Oovent Garden Drollery, 1672. i 

Cunning Lovers (Tbe^ 1694. i i 

Fancy’s Festivals, 1657. ’ 

Poema and Songs. 161^ 
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'SBOitB (Bldatrdi), dramatUt, M652. 

Antibes CThc), 1640. 

Jovial Cre# (A), 1062. 
f»{«ara|nm Ganlen (The), 1640. 

For Ms plays, see Api^kkoix III, 

(The wbMe were collected after hlu death, 
and pabltshed 1603, 1650.) 

BKUuFiitLn (William), surpeon, London, l7ia< 
1102. 

Syllabus Anatomidus, 1748. 

UiiOMFroN (John), flourished in 1370. 

Chronkon, postbumous 1663. 

(Charlotte), pseudonym “Currer Bell,” 
novelist, bom al Thorntuu, in Yorkshire, 
1816>1866. 

Jane £yre, 1847. (Her beet.) 
rrofeasor (The), 1866, 

Shirley, 1840. 

VlllPtte, 1853. 

(Life, by Mrs. Oaskcll, 1867.) 

\* 'rhe two slaters, Bmlly and Anne, also 
pnblitdied some poems and novels; but ** Jane 
kyre " la the only production of repute. 

JSrookb (Frances), novdist, *-1789. 

History of Kmily Montague, 1769. 

Itosina, 1782. 

IlitooKB (Fulko Grevllle, lord), poet, horn at 
Alcastcr, In Wurwickalitr»-, 16.'i4 162^. 
Aloham Mnstapha fa tragedy), no9 
('kIIcu (containing 110 sonnets), postliuuious 
1633. 

Life of Sir Philip Sidney, postliuinouH 1632. 

Bkookr (Heni^, poet and nooetUt, bom in 
Ireland, 1701^-1733. 

Karl of Westmoreland (The), a tragedy, 
J766. 

Fairy Tale.s 1760. 

Farmer’s Ijettrrs, 1746. 

Fool of Quality (The), a novel, 1767. 

(lustavjM Vasa (a tro^y), 1739. 

.Juliet Grenville (a novel), 1778. 

Translations of Tahso, 1737. 

Universal Beauty (In verse). 

Brooks (llalpbe), antiquam, 1562-1625. 
Catalogue of the Kings, IT) rices, Dukes, etc., 
of Koglond, 1619. valuable work.) 
Discoverte of Certain Kirora In the much com* 
mended Britannia [by Camden], 1594. 

A Second-Discovery of Krrors, 1724. 

I) ROOKS (Sir Robert), *-1668. 

La Giattiide Abridgement, 156o 

Brooks (Rev. Stoptord Augustus), of Dublin, 
1832- 

Ct^st in Modem Life, issi. 

Life of Frederick W. Robertson, 1866. 

Milton, 1879. 

Primer of English Literature, 1878. 
i’ermons, 1868-1877. 

Studies of (Hd Testament Heroes, 1880. (In 
Good Words.) 

Tbeolon[ la the English Poets, 1874. 

Baooss (^rles Shtrldy). novelist and dramatic 
OMtkor, bom at Brill, In Oxfordshire^ 1616- 
1874. 


Novels. 

AqienCoorLmg. 
Ckirdlao Knot (The), 1858. 
«llvcr Cord (Ibe), 1841. 
Botnier or Later, 1669. 

. Pinmas. 

Onole (The), 1663. 


Daughter of the Stars (The). 

Honours and Tricks. 

Our Mew Oovemess. 

MsedUmeous. 

Hnggletons (The), fur Punch, 

Poems of Wit and Humour, posthamoun 1875. 
Bkookr, LL.D. (William), poet, 1689-1746. 

IViems on Several Occasions, 1727. 

Bbotiikrs (Richard), vistonary, 1769-1821. 

A Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies and 
Times, etc., 1794. 

Brougham and Vadx (Henry, lord), boru in 
Edinburgh, 1779-1868. 

Albert Lunel (a novel), 1844. 

Dialogues on Instiuot, 1849. 

Discourbes of Natural Theology, 1836. 
Dibsertations on SuMects of .Science, 1839. 
Experiments and Observations on the Proper¬ 
ties of Light, 1850. 

Historic Sketches of Statfsmen, 1839-43. 
lives of Men ot Arts and Science, 1846. 
Paley's Natural Theology (edited), 1842, 
Political Pbilusopliy, 1840-44. 

Revolution in France (Tlic), 1849. 

Speeches, 1838. 

Statesmen of the Timeof Geoigc III.,1839-43 
Voltaiie and Rousseau, 1845. 

Works, collected by himself, ]8ri.5-.'i7. 
(Autobiography, posthumous isTi.) 
Ukougiitok (l^v. Hugh), Ildtraiit and Rub- 
binked scholar, 1549-1612. 

Comment ujioa Cobelcth or Ecclesiastes, 
1606. 

Consent of Scripture, 1696; defnidcd, 1609. 
Daniel bis Clialdie Visions, 1696. 

Daniel bis Weekes, 1589. 

Exposition of the Cbmiiion Pinyer, 1683. 
Lamentation of Jeremiab, from the Urlginal 
Hebrew, 1608, 

Melchlsedek jirovcd to ho Sc-m, 1591. • 

Mordocliai his Age, 1500. 

Our liorde died at tbo time foretold to Daniel, 
1592. 

Our lairdes Famlle, 1608. 

.Seder 01am, 1694. 

Brougutux (John Cam Hobhouse, lord), states¬ 
man, bora at Redland, near Bristol, in 
Gloucestershire, 1786-1869. • 

Journey through Albania, etc., 1812. 

Letters of an Englishman, 1816. 

Bbouohtox (l{ich.nd), 1669-1634. 

Ect.Ieslastical History of Great Britain, 1633. 
MonasUebon Bntannlcum, postUumous 1655. 
Brougutoh (Thomas), laindou, 1704-1774. 
Defence of the commonly received Dwtrines 
of the Human Soul, 1766 
Historical IMctionary of All Religions, 1756. 
Bbquohtom (William Robert), Gloucebtcrshire, 
1763-1822. 

y^age of Discovery to the North Pocltlc 
Ocean. 1804. 

BnowK (Charlee Brockden), noedist, of Phila¬ 
delphia, U.S., 1771-1810. 

Arthur Mervyn, or Memoirs of the Year 1793 
(the great yellow fever), 1796. • 

Clara Howard, 1801. 

Edgar Uuntly, or Adventures of a Keep- 
walker, 1801. 

Jane TaIIxK. 18049 

Ormond, or the Secret Wltaeos, 1799. 

Wleland, 1798, 


UsuwKCFotd Madox), jNtin&irt bom at Calais, 

Ghaiiccr reciting his Poetry at tbo Court of 
Kdwanl III., IHSI. 

Oiri'd woahi'ig Peter’s Feet, 1862. 

('romwell, l»lJ. 

King TjOar, 1>‘49. 

WlCHllfi rending bin Ti annlatioii of tho Scrlp- 
tnrea, ib-ih. 

Bkowx, M.I>. (.folui), '•'»'« Rotbbury, In 
Nortbumb<Tl.iud, J.T16-lTeO. 

Itarlmiosnj, 17.15. 

Knsayson tL<< Chara«.t(iisticn of tbo Ibul tif 
Wialtcnbury, 1751 

Plvtimato ol ilic Manners .mil I’liiiiiplen of the 
‘Jimes, 1767 - 58 , (.Se\eu edilions in one 
year.) 

Bxowx (.John), a Bi-otcli x'astor, bom at Carpow, 
in Pcrlbsliire, i';2i-i7 t7. 
riiiistidu Joitinal, 17<,5. 

Dii'iionary of tho Holy Hible, 176 '). 
lieneral History of the Cbiiiih, 1771. 

Help for the Ignoumt V), 175H. 
lU.<tory of the ( huroh fit m the birth of tho 
San lour, 1771, 

Self-lnterpretmg Ihttle (ITie), 1778. (His 

Miignum iipiisi ) 

BjtovfN (.Tohii}, bout at Bunite, in Scotland, 
i7;)6'1788. 

KUnienta JV]tshiina<, 1776, 

Ob'-Hrv.itloiH on the Old System of Phybic, 

iiusthiimoun isui, 

(.Memoir, bv IV. iV. C. Ptumii, isoi.) 

BituwN, 1)1). (.lohii), bom near Whitburn, in 
Scotland, 17S1 ih.'is. 

£i(|»osit«'ty Disciiiiises on the Ejiistles to tho 
fialatlaiia, Itoinans, ami of Petur, 
lia>. of Chiist respecting Civil Ohediooco 
(’Hip), 

JJcsiirrcctlon of Life ('Fhe). 

(Memoir, by Dr. Oulriis 1860.) 

Baowk, M.I). (.fohii), born at Biggar, in Scot¬ 
land, 1810- 

Hone Hiilisedvm (a volume of essays), 1863. 

11 ab and bis Fiioids, 1858-60. 

Out Dt'gs. 

Baowa (iCtv. Robeiil, founder of tho “ Brown- 
Ms,'* k'lio-loau; bora at Northampton, 
104a-16.«). 

Lite and SlATiners of True Christians (1 be). 

To which IS prefixed— 

Treatiw of Itefornutton (A), 1582 . 

Buown \ Ilohert), botanist, horn at Montrose, in 
biotl.ind, 177.1-lsr,s. 

tionenil Kein.irk4, Gisigrapiiical and Systema- j 
tlcal,on the Botany ol fciia.Vustrails, 1814. 
PnHitomns Plor.e Nov»» H(dlaiiiH.e, l8lo. 

'luppl, -nent, 1 8,0. ( Works of great merit.) 

Browit, M.D.(Thoniae).pirf taiAmetapkifsician, 
etc., bom at Klrkuubn'ck, iix Scotland. 
1778-1820. ^ 

Inquiry into Cause and Kifect, 1804. 

1.enures on I’hllosophy, i« 2 i‘. 

Ol^rvations on tho ZounoinU of Dr. Darwin, 

Philosophy of the Hunan Mind, 1823. 

INsgica! Works. 180 A 
(Hts Ufr, by Welsh, 1 R' 2 .>,) 

BiuiWN, D.J). tWilliaui tawrence), bom at 
Utrecht; 1766-1833. 

Comparative View of <3iristianity and of 


otlier Forms of KeUgioo, 1826. 

Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator, 
1816. (A prise of £1200 atUthlged to it.) 

BnowAR (Charles Farrar), pssudoiivm '‘ArtO- 
muB Ward," humoritt, bom in Maine, U.S., 
1834-1807. 

Artimms Ward among the Fenians, 186C. 
Arteinns %Vard among the Mormons^ 1861. 
Artciuus Ward his Book, 1863. 

Artep’us Ward In tjondon, posthumous 1868. 
Artetiu W'artPs Complete Works, 1«70. ' 

Artenms A’tird’s Lecture (at the Egyptian 
Hail, 1869. 

Broivni' (Charles Tboina8)rbom atlVcUlngton, 
in Buuieisetahire, 1820- 
AetrcUo.or the Piophet’s Vision, 1359. 

Irene, 1843. 

Life of Houthey, 1354. 

Tower of TjOiiJoii (The\ 1844. 

Uiilteil States, its Constitution and Powers 
(The), 1856. 

Bnourmc (Frances), born at Sltanorlar, Jn Ire¬ 
land, 1816- (Blind from inlancy.) 
Plrlcksuns (The), 1849. 

Hidden Sin (The), a novel, 1865. 

Legends ot ulster, 1S4h 
My Share of the Woild, 1861. 

Songs of Our Land, 1840. 

Baowh a (Ilublot Knight), pseudonym •• Phiz," 
comic di»igr£r, 1815- 

lllustratod most of the novels of Charles 
Dickens, Charles TiCver, W. II. Ainsworth, 
and Mayhew. Also tbo Abbotsford edition 
of Scott's Works, etc. • 

Browhk (Lone Ilawkln^), porf, bom at Burton- 
upon-Trent, 17flC-l7bO. , 

Do Anlnd Immortalite, 1754. 

Buovtm: (fobn), anatomut, 1642-170Q 
Mj'ograpUy, 1681. 

Bauw^p. (llev. Muses), poel, 1703-1787 
Piscatory Eclogues, 1729. 

Poems on Various Subjects, 1739. 

BaowNA, DM). (Patrick). nataraUst, bom at 
Crossboyne, in Ireland, 1720-1790. 

Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, 1766. 
(A valuable work.) 

Browns (Sir Thrauas), aiUiqmry, London, 
1605-168X 

Discourse on Sepulchral Urns (A), 1648. 
Garden of Cyrus (The), or the (juiucuoxial 
Lozenge, 1658. 

Hydrlotapbia, or Um-bnrlal, 1658. 
Pseudodoxia Kpldcmlcat Vulgar Errors), 1646. 
Religio Medici. 1642. (Hh chief work.) 
Tn-atiac on Christian Morals, posthumous 
1766. 

(Hia Life, by Dr, Johnson, 1756.) 

Brownr (William), j»et, bom at Taviatock, la 
Devonshire, 1690-1645. 

Britannia’s Pastorals (two books, each five 
Bonn), 1613,1616. 

Inner Temple Masque (The), 1620 . 

Shepherd’s Hpe (The), seven ectones, 1614. 

Bbowhiko (Mrs.), maiden name Elimbeth Bar¬ 
rett. jMctsM, 1809-1861. 

Aurora Leigh, 1856. (Her longest prodTietion.> 
Battle of Marathon, 1823. 

Casa Quid! WindoXes, 1861. (PosBi oa tba 
Tusean’s struggle for freedom.) 

Drama of Exile, 1840. 

Essay on Mind, and other PioAbs, ima 
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OreekCAnistlaii Po«ta, 1S63. 

Ledy Qetnldinii’a Coortstalp (poem), 1850. 
Poeme, 1844. 

Poems betore OoDgress, 1860j postbumous 
1862. 

Prometbeoi; Bondd (traonlated), 1833. 
Homauntof the Page (The), 1839. 

Senphioi, ant! other Pooms (The), 1838. 
(hfemolr«, l)y Stedman.) 

Bbottnixo (llcbcrt), poet, London, 1812- 
Agomemnon uf .tEscbylus (translated), lalT. 
Anttopboncs' Apology, 1876. 

BolAustioa's Adventure, 1871. 

Blot on tbs ’Scntcbeoa (a drama), 1843. 
Christmas Eve, 1890. 

Diamatlo Idylls, 1879-80. 
nramatic Lyiks. 1881. 

Dramatic Fersonte, 1884. 

Dramatic Romances. 

Fifine at the Fair, 1872. 

Inn Album (The), l«75. 

King Victor and King Charles. 

La Balsiaz. 1878. 

Menand Women, I& 49 . (Hisbest productio' ' 
Pacobtarotto, 187^. 

Paracelsus (a drama), 1836. 

Fippa Passes (a drama), 1842. 

Pnnee Hohcnaticl-S( bwaugau, 1871. 
Tled>cotton Nightcap Country fThe), 1873. 
Return of the Druses (a drama\ 

Ring and the Book (The), a law-court poem, 
1888. 

Romances Lyrics, 1849 

Bordello (a dramd), 1839. • 

•Soul’s Tragedy (A), 1846. 

StraiTon] (a tragedy), 1837. 

Two Pictures of Ciolsic (The), 1R78. 
Browkricg, M.D. (William), of Cumberland, 
1711-1800, 

De Praxi Medics Tneunda, 1737. 

Treatise 011 the Art of making Salt. 1718. (A 
masterly treatise.) 

Bbugs (James), ^rican trawlttr, bom at Kin- 
nalrd, in Scotland, 1730-1794. 

Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile, 
1780. 

(Hi* Life, Iqr Salt, 1806 •, A. Murray, IROR ) 
Ubccs (John), born at Nutbill. in Scotland, 
1744-1826. 

Annals of the East India Company, 1810. 
Ethics, 1786, 

Writ iMndpIes of Philosophy, 1780. 

Report on the Internal Defence of England, 
1798. 

Review of the Events and Treaties which 
t>8tablished the Balance of Power in £u- 
^ ropfc 1796. 

Bbdub (John), anUmarv, Tjondon, 1802-1869. 
Restoration of Edward IV. (The), I83S. 
Vemey* Notes ou the Ijong Parliament, 1814. 
Bancs, LL.D. (Rev. John CoUlngwood), historic 
utriUt, bom at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
180S- 

Bayeax Tapestry elucidated (The), 1856. 
HcmdbMk of English History (A). 

Handbook of Newcastle (A). 

Roman Wall (The), 1861. 

Bbvck (MlebaelX poet, bom at Klnnesswood, in 
ScoUand. 1746-1767. 

Poms, posthomons 1770. 

CHemov by Qrosatt, 1866.) 


Bbcbtok (Mary), novelfsf, born In Burra, Or- 
cades, 1778-1818. 

Self-GontTol, 1810. 

Batakt (Jacob), antUfmry, born at Plymouth, 
1716-1804. 

Analysis of Ancient Mj-thology, 1771-76. 
Authenticity of the Scriptiires, 1792. 
Dissertation concerning the War of'J'ioy,etr„ 
1796. 

Ohservaiions and Inquiries roI,itlng ht 
Various Parts of Ancient History, 1767. 
Plagues of h^typt, 1794. 

Sentiments of rhilo-.Iad.'eus conceroiug tlie 
Lugos, 1797. 

Treatise on the Authenticity of the Scrip¬ 
tures, etc., 1792. 

Trojan War (On the), 1790. 

Vindiciffl Flavlame, 1780. (Tt» prove Jo¬ 
sephus's testimony to Christ) 
linvAHT (William Cullen), poet, born at Cum- 
uiliigtuD, U tS., 1794-1878. 

Ages (The), 1821. (His longest and best 
poem.) 

Battle-field. 

KmUvrgo (The), 1«07. 

Fountain (The), ami other Poems, 1842. 
Hymn of the Ctty. 

Indian at the Uarylng-place of his Fathers. 
Poems collected, 1832. 

Thanotopsis, 1812. 

BurnoNn (Patrick), traveller, 1711-1818. 

Tour through Sieily and Malta, 1773. 
BrciiAX, M.l>. (Wlliiam), bom at Ancram, Ir 
•Sfotlaud, 1729-1805. 

Duinrstic Mcdirluc, 1769. (Once enormously 
popular.) 

BrciiAKAN (George), p<Kt and historian, o' 
Scotland, 1506-1582. 

Baptistes (traga'dia). 1578. ^ 

Do Jure Itegni npud ,Seofos 1579. * 

Detectio Mariiu lieginte, J572. 

Fratieinratius (a satire, by order of kltiy 
JaincB V.), lO.W. 

Jopbthes (trugindiu), 1S64. 

Ijatin Version of tlio Psalms, 1550. 

Itcrnm Scotirurum lllsluiia, 1582. (His f^in 
eipal work.) ^ 

Soninium (a satire), iri36. 

(His Life, by Jir. David Irving, 1807.) 
Bi'ciiASAX (Robert), jwif, burn at Oaverswali 
In Staffordshire, 184> 

Balder the Beautiful, 1«77. 

Ballad Stories of the Affections, 1866. 

Book of i)rm, 1870 

Cliild of Nature, 1870, printed 1881, 

David Gxay, and other Kwiays. 1888. 

Drama of Kings (The>, 1871. 

Fieshly School of Poetry ('J’hc), 1871, 

Uod and the Man (a novel), 1881. 

Idyls and I^egends of luvorbura, 1865. 

Land of Lome (1'be), 1871. 
lAindon Poems, 1866; Poems, 1860. 

Master Spirits, 1873. 

Martyrdom of Madeline, 1882. • 

Napoleon Fallen (a lyrical drama), 1870. 
Kortb Coast, and other Poems, 1867. , 
Poetical Works, 1874. 

St. Abe and bis ^en Wives, 1873 (? Lowell). 
Shadow of the Sword (a romanre), 1876. 
White Bose and Red (a love Mury), 1873. 
Undertones^ i860. 
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Play. 

Madcftp Prince (A), a oometly, 

\Vltcb*lincter (The), a tragedy. 

RroKtKOHAH (a«or^ VlUiera, duke of), Ijoa- 
don, 1627'-16M. 

Heliearsal (The), a sattrical drama, 1671. 
M'urks, po8tliumuu<< 1704. 

Ill raiHiiiiAM (.Tamcii Silk), traveller, of Corn- 
i\all, 1786-1655. 

1 lavnla in Arabia, 1825. 

'I'ravels iii Aiwyria, Persia, etc., Isa*. 

'J'mvels in Mesopotamia, 1827. 

'i'ravels In Palestine, 1622. 

ltui.Ki.ANi> (Pranris Trevelyan), ttaluralisi, 
bom at Oxford, 1826-1660. 
furiosities of Natural lli-itorr, 1657. 

Familiar History of Bittish Fishes, 1873. 
Flsli-batchhig, 1603. 

f,ogbook of a Fiaherman and Zoologist, 1876. 

Buuki.am>, 1).D. (William), ijeoUtgisi, horn at 
Axmlnstcr, in Devunsuire, 1781-1856. 
Annals of I'liilusuphy. 

Geology and Mluernlogy considered with 
reference to Natural Theology, 1836. (A 
Bridgewater Treatise.) 

Iteliriulos ]hlu^lan.e, or Olwrvatlona on Or- 
g.inic Beuuins, attesting tho Action of a 
Universat Deluge, 1623. 

Viudlciii* Geulogn .e, 1820. 

IlLTKr.B(H«'nryTliomas),/ti«toricalj>/(iIosoj);her, 
etc., is2i 18C2. 

History of Civilization in Kunipe, 18.57-01. 

lltTKMAM (Jainea), birii at Choltenliam, 1816- 
Hora of the Cotteswolds (Tlie), 1844. 
tieology of tho Cotteswolds (Tlie), 1845. 
History of British Grasses, 1658. 

I,cftB^on tlie Geology, Botany, and .Archseo- 
logy of tlie Neighbourhood of Cheltenham, 
lHt2. 

IWituins of Roman Art (The), 1850. 
iScienc'aud Practice in Farm Cnltivatlon, 166.3. 

Ili'CKsToKK (John Baldwin), suburbs of London, 
1602-1879. He wrote about 150 pieces fur 
Ute stage, such os Green Bushes, Lake the 
iAibourer, The Wreck Ashore. (Sec Appen¬ 
dix iir.S 

llCLt, D.l). (Gt-orge), bishop of St. David’s, born 
at WellB,'''ln Gluuccstershlro, 1634-1710. 
Apologia pio «llarmonia," 1673. 

DefeuMO Fldei Nicen«, 1685-88. 

Examcn “Cenauia* "(i.e. of liia“ llarmonia 
1671. '' 

Judicium Ificclcsim Catholic®, 1694. 

Harmonin Apostollro, 1669. 

Primitive and AiawtoUc Traiiltlon, 1709. 

(His Life, l»y u. Nelwm, 171.1) 

UtiiiWr.tt (.John'), dmttfMogisI, 17th century. 
Anthru^iinotauiornliosiH. i C5;i. 

Cbirotogia, or tho Naiurall loiUKuage of the 
Hand. 1644. 

Cblrononiia. 16 ii. 

Pathomyotoiuia, or a Dissection of the Muscles 
of the Mind, I6i(> 

Phiiocopbus, or the Deafo and Dumbo Man's 
•Friend, 1643. 

[iiJKNXT (Ijdmuud), I6t0-I617. 

AdiROaitloii out of the Preset Joel, 1688. 
Comer Stone (T'be), 1611, 

(,'brooatioa of Ilavui. 1688 .« 

IHvotve tor Adulterie, 1610. 

Somme of tho Qbristlan Iteli,(n>n (The), 1576. 


Bdnnbt (Bl^t Kev. Francis'], 1643-1017. 
Comparison between the Auneleat Fayth arid 
the Romish, 1595. 

Exposition of Romans HI. 28,1616. 

Guide to Uodlinesse, 1617. 

Survey of the Pope's Supremacie, 1696. 
BtTNYAN (John), horn at Eistow, In Bedfoni- 
Bblre, 162<t-l688. 

Barrcjb Figtree (The), 1683. 

Grace Alwunding, 1666. 
flospel Truths opened, 1696. 

Holy City (Tbe), 1605. 

Holy War (an allegory), 1^2. 

Jerusalem Siimer saved (Tbe), 1668. 
Justiflcatlon by Faith, 1671. 

Life and Death of Mr. Badman (an allegory), 
1680. 

Pharisee and Publican (The), 1686. 

IHlgrim’s Progress (an allegoiy), part 1., 
1678; i>art li.. 1684. (Uls great work.) 
Higbs from Hell, 1650. 

Water Baptism, 1673. 

Posthumous Works, 1691. 

(His Life, by Jvimey, 1809; Southey, 1830; 
Philip, 1839; George Oifor, 1853; Fronde,18^.) 
BuBCKirAitnr (John Lewis), traveller, a Swiss 
by birth, 1784-1817. 

Arabic Proverbs. 1830. 

Travels in Aralilo, 1829. 

Travels in Nubia, 1819. 

Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 1822. 
(Hiri Life, prefixed to Travds in ATubfa.) 
BnituKSS (Rev. Richard), 1796- 
Grceoe and the Levant, 1835. * 
liudl Clrcenbes, 1827. 

Topography and Antiquities of Rome (TIk), 
1831. 

BUKOi (James), of Perthshire, 1714-1776. 
Britain’s Remembrancer, 1745. 

Crito, etc., 1766-67. 

Political Disquisitions, 1774-75. 

Bdjccon, D.D. (John William), dean of Chi¬ 
chester, 1819- 

Athanasian Creed to be retained (The), 1872, 
Century of Verses ou Dr. Routh (aS, 1856. 
Disesiablisliment tbe Rejection of Goii, 1868. 
England and Rome, 1860. 

Uisturicai Notices of tbe Colleges of Oxford, 
1857. 

Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, 1839. 
Memoir of the Panathenaic Vases, 1833. ‘ 
Oxford Reformers, 1864. 

Portrait of a Christian Gentleman (f.6. P F. 
Tytler), l«6l. 

Treatise on the Pastoral Office, 1864. 
Bukootne (John), ilramatie author, M788. 
Heiress ('I’he), 1786. 

Lord of the Manor (The), 1783, 

MaM of the Oaks (I'he), 1780. 

(Memoirs, prefixed to hb jlraMaffo mid 
Poetic Works, 1808.) 

Bubkk (Edmund), staiesmasn, of Dublin, 1730- 
1797. 

Appeal from the New to the Old Whto, 1761. 
Inquiry Into our Ideas of the Subluito uki 
Uuautiflil, 1756. 

TiStter to a Noble Lord, 1796. 

Present State of ttie Nation (The), 1769. 
Reflections on tbe Frendi iMvolutlon, 1799 
SneediuB, posthumous 1601. ' 

iWaghto on Frendi Affairs. 1791. 


BOBunr-'BtinToar. 


BIBLIOQJ 

lliOQgbts on A Beitictde’a Peace, IIM. 
Thongtm on the Cause of the Present Dis* 
contents, 1?70. 

VlndliMtion of Natural Society, 1756. 

(Uis Life, hy MacCormick, 1767; Bimet, 
1798; James nior, 1824; Gwrao Croly. i8to; 
'i'homasf Mackalght, 1868-60; Joseph Napier, 
1863; Morley, 1867 ; etc.) 

BoRLinr (Gauthier), called “Doctor Planus,” 
bom at Oxford, 1276-1367. 

De Vita ao Moribus Fhllosopborum, posthu¬ 
mous 1467. 

BuRir, LL.O (Richard), bom at Winton, in 
Webtmorelai^, 172Q-17 hs. 

Roclesiaatical Law, 1760-06 
Justice of the Peace, 1766. t 

Burkabt (Frederick), bom at Bedford, 1S42- 
On Horseback through Asia Minor, 1877. 

Ride to Khiva, 1873. 

BtiBKAP (George), bom at Merrimack, in New 
Uanipsbiro, 1802-1859. 

ChristUnlty, its Ksseuce and Evidence, 1855. 
Lectures on the Doctrines of Controversy, 
1835. 
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Present State of Musio in France and Italy, 
1771. 

For his dramatic pieces, see Amtimix III. 

Bukukt (Francisca), afterwards Mdc. D'Arblay, 
nooditt, 1752-1840. 

Diary and Ijettcrs, posthnnious 1841 46. 

Dramas for Private Uepresontation, 1818. 

Kvellna, or a Young Lady’s Entrance into 
Society, 1778. 

Oamilla, or a Picture of Youth, 1796. 

Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heiress, 17H2. 

Georgina, 1788. 

Wanderer ('fhe), or Female Diflficiilties, 1814, 
(Her Memoirs, by Dr. Burney, 1832.) 

BiTUKEt (James), 1749-1821. 

History of Discoveries In the South Sea, 1803. 
(A masterly work.) 

Histoiy of North-ifkistcrn Voyages of Dis« 
covery, 1819. 

Bcbns (Robert), luric poet, Iwrn at Ayr, 1769- 
1796. 

Auld I.Ang Syne, 1793. (Not original.) 

Cutter’s Saturday Night (Spenserian metre), 
1787. 


Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Women, 
1840. 

Bubxfs (vSlr Alexander), bom at Montrose, In 
Scotland, 1805-1042. 

Cabool, 1842. 

Travels into Bokhara, 1834. 

Rcbkict (Gilbert), bishop of Salisbuiy, bom in 
Edinburgh, 164.'I-1716. 

ExiMMition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 1699. 
History of Idsown Time, pustbuiuoixM 172.1-34. 
History of the Kefonnatlon, \ol. 1, 107!>; 
, vol. ii., 1681; vol. lii., 1714. 

Letters (on the corruptions of Popery), 1686. 

(The best uork on the subject extant.) 

Lite of Dr. Bedell, 1692. 

Life of Sir Matthew Hale, 1G82. 

Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 1676. 
Rome’s Glory (Miracles of the Sitlntb), 1673. 
Some Passages in the Life and Death of the 
Earl of Rochester, 1680. 

(His Lite, by Le Clerc, 1716; by bis sou 
Thomas, 1734-34.) 

Bubbet (John), painter and engraver, born at 
Fleherrow, in Scotland, 1784-1868. 

Life of J. M. W. Turner, 1862. (With P. 
Cunningham.) 

Practical Treatise on Painting. 

(Of bis painUngs, “Greenwich Pensioners 
receiving the news of the Battle of Trafelgar *' 
is the best known.) 

Bubnbt, M.D. rrhomas), 1638-1715. 
Uippooatee Contractus, etc., 1685. 

Thesaurus Medicinse Practics, 1673. 

BcKHvr, D.P. (Thomas), of Yorkshire, 1678- 
1760. 

Axcbniologlsa Phllosophtcm, etc., 1692. (Tm 
which he treats the Mosaic account of “ The 
FaU” as an allegory.) 

De Fbie et OIBclia Christianorum, 1722. 

De Statu Xoriuonun, 1720. 

Tellurta Tbeoria Sacra, part 1., 1680; part li., 
1689. 

(His Life, by Ra^h Heathcoat, 1759.) 
ggm nBT (Jamre), ^ Moxaom>o. 
oDBUBr, Hqs.D. (Onurleal bom at Shrews* 
b«ry, 1736-1914. 

Ocueral History MUaic, 1776-89. 


Death and Dr. Hornbook (6-Ilnc stanu), 1787. 
Duncan Gray, 1792. 

Fur a’ that on’ a* that, 1798. 

Green grow the Kashre 0,1787. 

Hallowe’en (8-line stanza), 1787. 

Highland Mary (S-line stanza), 1792. 

Mary Morison (8-line stanza), 1793. 

Scots wha bae (Sapphic), I79.i. 

Tam O’Shauter, 1791. 

To Mary In Heaven, 

To a Mountain Daley, 1786. 

To a Mouse, 1785. 


zwa iKigi («;a!sar oua i.uaiu), 1787. 


loguc.) 

(Ills Life, by Heron (i e. John Pinkerton), 
1797; James Currlo, 1800; Hamiltoi^Paul, 
1819; J. G. Ia>ckhart, 1828 ; Allan Cunning¬ 
ham, 1834; sir II Nicolas, 18.39; J. Wilson, 
1841 ; K. Chambers, 1851-62; Mockie, 1879.) 
BuBBirr (Alexander), of New York, 1807-1369. 
Law Dictionary and Gloasary (A), 1850. 
Trejitise on Chcunistaiitlal Evidence, 1856. 
Bukrity (Elilni), of Connecticut, 1811-1879. 
Chips from Many Blocks, 187)4 
Olive Leaves, 1853, 


i^arks from the Anvil, 1848. 

Thoughts on Things . . . 1854. 

Voi» e from the Forge (A). 

Walk from John o' Groat’s to Land’s End, 
1865. 


Burton (Rev. Edward), of Shrewsbury, 1791- 
1836* 


Attempt to ascertain the Chronology of the 
Acts of the Apostles, etc., 1830. 

Description of the Antiquities of Rome, 1821. 

Greek Testament, with Notes. 1830. 

Inquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic 
Age, 1829. 

Tiectures <m Ecclesiastical History, 1833. 

Eukton, LL.P. (John lliU), hUtorSan, of Abcr* 
deen, 1809-1881, • 

Benthamlans, 1838. 

Book-hunter (Tbe)L 1863. « 

Cainigorm Mountmn (The), 1864. 

History of Anne. 

History of Scoflahd from AgJiaola's iBvasiua 
to the Bcrotuthni, U67 70. 
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History of Scotland from the Rcvolothm to 
extinction of ttie J^st Jacubito iuaarrmion, 
1953. 

Life and Correiqiondmce of David Ilamc, 1840. 

LItsh of IiU%'at and PurtwA, IMT. 

Political and Social Kcouomy. 1849. 

Ridgn of tlueen Anne, IHUO. 

Scot AlnoMl (The), 1864. 

Bouxon (Kii’hanl Francis), trawller, master of 
29 languages, burn in Norfolk, 1821- 

Aheokuta, Of the Cameroon Muuntoins 1S83. 

Canoofng ... from .Suliari to tUo Sea, )86S. 

City of the Saints (The). 1861. 

l£trasran Bologna (a study), 1876. 

Falconry In tire V'alley of tlic Inilux, 1802. 

First Footsteps In Kaat Africa, 1H50. 

Cloa and the iiltie Mountains, 1801. 

Tiake JliKionsofU-ntral Alri<.i, i860. 

Mission to Uelllc, King of Dahomey, 1861. 

Nile Basin (The), 186t. 

Fcmonal Narrative of a rilgilm to .. .Mecca, 
1856. 

Sind revieitetl, 1877- 

Trips to (juriita Land, 1875. 

UlUma Thute, 1875. 

Vikmm and tUo Vampire (Hindu tales), 1869. 

Zautibur, 1872. 

BuitTOM (liulKTt). pseudonym “Dpniocrilu.s 
Junior,'' born at ijiiulley, in Lcicostershln', 
1676-1639. 

Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621. (A mass of 
quotations, chiefly loitin.) 

PbilnsophastiT, tvith Poems, posthumous 
1862. 

Buatov (William), tc/pographn, liondon, 1609- 
1667. 

Commentary on Antoninu!*, his Itinerary, 
etc., posthumous leos. 

Dukton (\\ llliain),antn/uary, born at Lindley, 
ib lirtcestcrslilrc, 1076-1 b4!>. 

Description of the County of lo^icostcr, etc., 
1622. 

Bout (Arthur), *-1699. 

IjatitudinarlUR Orthodu.Tits, 1697. 

Naked (1 o«|h; 1 (The), 1690. (Condemned to 
^ buniU) 

BoTum (Itov. Alban), of Northampton, 1710- 
1773. •• 

Lives of lho.«taints. 1745. 

(ills I.ile, by slrT. Matthews, 1793; Charles 

Butler, is.ih I 

Bctlkr (Ch.irles), bom at Wycombe, In Buck- 
{nghamxbiru. 1560-1847. 

Foniiiitne Munarrhle, a Treatise on Bees, 1009. 

BiiTi.rjt (CharU-bl, junsf, liondun, 1750-1832. 

Life of Krdnious, 1826 . 

Life of Feneloti, 1810. 

Life of Grotius, 1826. 

Ilona Dibliciu, 1797-1807. 

liona Juritiicifl Sulwocivw, 1807. 

BuTun, D.D. (Joseph), bishop of Durham, born 
at wanton. In llcrkhiiiro, 1692-1762. 

Analogy of Kcligton, 1736. 

Sermons, 1726. (Three of them are Gh 
gfktttan Akture.) 

Butlrr (Samuel), poet, bom at Streosbam, in 
Vfarcestershlro, 1613-1680. 

ISlephaot In the Moon (satire, in verse, on the 
Iloral Society), 1664. t 

Oiidloriu (satire, in verse, w the Puritans), 
part I.. 1683; part it., 1664; poitili., 1678. 


Bctlkb (William Anher), bom at AiutarsrlUe, 
in Ireland, 1614-1848. 

Lectures on the Ilistotr of Ancient Fliilo- 
Sophy, posthumous 1866. (His prbicipal 
work.) 

Letters on Bic Development of Cbrlstlon Doc¬ 
trine, posthumous 1850. 
footers ou llomanlsm, posthumous 1654. 
Sermons, posthumous 1849. 

BDTI.EH (Mrs. William Francis), maiden 'name 
Elizabeth Southerden Thompson, artist. 
was bora in .’Switzerland, came to England 
when only five years old. 
iklaklavn, 1876. « 

liikermaim, 1877. 
l$(7 t 

Quatre Bras (The 28th at), 1875. 

lioll Call (fhe), 1874. (Bought by the 

queenO 

Buxton (Sir Thomas Fowell), j^iikmthropistf 
born at Castle Hedingbam, In £^ex, 1786- 
1846. 

African Slave Trade (The), 1839. 

(Uis Life, by C. Buxton.) 

Brnn, or Biuni: (William), musiced comvour, 
1S37-162.3. 

Uradnalln, ac Cantiones Sacra (3, 4, and 5 
voices), 1610. (Admirable compositions.) 
Liber Primus and Setundus Sociarnm Cau- 
tloQum (6 voices), 15S9. 

Musfca Tranailpina (Madrigals). 1588, 1697. 
1'salms, Sonets, and hongs (5 parts), 1588. 
Songs (for 3, 4, 6, and 0 vole esL 1589. 

(Prince of vocal part ruu'Uc.jF 

Byaou (John), pseudonym “John Shadow," 
poet and shorthand wnier, bora near Mosi- 
chester, 1691-1763. 

Poems, posthumous 1773. 

Universal Knglirii Shorthand (The), 1749. 

(lie wrote tho beautiful pastoral "To 
Phtobe" In the .<^rator, 1747 ; and the 
famous lines about Handel and Bonondui 
ending— 

Strange all this difference should be 
' I'wixt 'INrecdledum and Tweedle^.) 

Byrok (George Noel Gordon, lord),|wef, London, 
1788-1824. 

Age ol BroTue (Napoleon's fall), 1823. 

Beppo (a Venetian story), 1818. 

Bride ot Abydos, 1813. 

Cain (dramatic poem), 1821. 

Childe Harold, canto 1.. 1809; II., 1810; ill., 
1816 ; iv., 1818 , (Spenwriaa metre.) 
Corsair (The), 1814. See hara. 

Curse of Minerva, 1812. 

Deformed Transformed (Tlte), drama, 1834. 
Don Jtuin, cantos 1., 11., 1819; 1ii.-v., 1821 1 
vl.-vHl, 1833; lx.-xi., 1833; xfi.>xiv., 
1823; xv„ xvl., 1834. (Incomplete.) 
English Bards and Scotch KevievretB, 1809. 
Giaour (The), 1813. 

Heaven and Earths §, Mystery (dtamatic)^ 
1S22* 

Hebrew Melodies, 1815. 

Honrs of Idleue^ 1807. (Edit. 1805 sap- 

IsS^^'^e), 1823. (Mutiny pf the 
Lament of Tasso^ 1817. 

Lora (sequel to fht Constir), 1814. 

Manfred (a ttq;edy)^ 1817. 
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MoHoo Faliero (a iragtdy), 1831. 

StazapiMu 1819. 

MsTUoiis ot my own Life, poBtiintnons 1825. 
aiooody oa SberUan, 1817. 

Morgante Maggiore, etc., 182R. 

Ode to Na|K>leun Bouapaite, 1814. 

Fartsine, 1818. 

I'rleonerofChilloii, i8t8. 
l*r(»nhety Of Dilute (.three cantua), 1121. 
^uaanapalus (a tragedy), 1821. 

Siege ofCoiinUi, 1816. 

Two Fobcari Cl'he), a drama, 1821. 

Vision of Judgment (skit on Southey's dcifl> 
cation of Gcurga Ilf.), 1S22. 

Wahis(rhe), 1813. 

Werner (a tragLdy), 1S22. 

I/^ten and Journal, posthnmona 1831. 

(Hla Lifh, anon. 1816; by A. B. 0. Dalian, 
1825; Nwl Byron, IS25; ,1. IV. Lake, 1«26; 
L. Hunt, 1828; air II. Bulwer, 1836; Brydges, 
1624; Clinton, 1828; Armstrong, lSt6; John 
Galt, 18.‘tU-37 s T. Moore, 18.J2; Karl Elze, l«7l ) 
Britoit (Henry James), dramatic author, Iwm 
at Manchester, 1835^ 

American l.ady (An), a comely, 1374. 

Fra Diavolo, 1858 . 

111-tre.ited 11 I'rovatore, 1855. 

^ot such a Fool as he looks, 1869. 

Old Snilors (a comedy), 1874. 

Our Boys (it comedy), 1878. It ran 116& 
nights. (See Arnamix ill.) 

War to the Knife, 186S. 

C^naoK, fireb English poet, dic'd at 'Whllby, C^O. 

Faraphrasts Poetica (iencscos, [irinted 16ooe 
Cams (T,atin form of Key or Kaye}, (John), 
M.D., of Norwicli, I510-1.5T3. 

Do Antuinitato Cantabrlglensis Academiss, 
1568. 

De Canibus Brltanuicis ct Baris Auimahbus 
1570. 

Oe Ephemera Britannica, 1556. 

Calaut, D.D. (Edmund),of Ijondon, 1671-1732. 
Account of Ministers, etc., c^Jectid iu 1662, 
printed 1727. 

Defence of Moder&te Nonconformity, 1703. 

(His Life by himself, edited by J. T. Butt, 
1829.) 

Cali^jott, Mus.D. (John Wail), muatetan, bom 
at Kensington, 1766-I82i. 

Musloat Grammar, 1805. (Much esteemed.) 
Caixcott, U,A. (Sir Augustus Wall), painter, 
boro at Kensington, 1779-1844. 

BrooK (The), 1806. 

I.ittlehamptem Pier, 1818. 

Bapbael and the Kornarina, 1837. 

Iteturn from Market, 1818. 

CAi.Ut>TT (lAiity), maiden name Maria Graham, 
wife of sir A. W. Callcott. 178S-1843. 
Essay towards the History ot Painting, 1836. 
Little ATtliiir*a History of England, 1836. 
Memoirs of PonaMln, 1320. 

CAL^t (George Henry), bom at Baltimore, 
D,S., 180.V 
Count Julian, 1840. 
lUuatrationa of Phrenologyt 1833. 

New York, 1818. 

Scenu and 'rboughts in Europe, 1845. 
CAjbvssr (Res. WlUiamX 1810- 
P^ma, or the Wandering Soul, 1858. 

WUstB Uabiial C^). lou. 


CAHnniDOB (Richard Owen), iMef, of London, 
1717-1802. 

Scribleriad (The), a mnik-heruic poem lit six 
books, 1742. 

War (1750-60) in India, 1761. 

Works, pf.8thnmons i«03. 

(His Ijfc, by G. 0. CambriiLte, 1503.) 

Cauj>i.!( (William), herald and antiquary, Lon¬ 
don, 1551-162J. 

Account of the Monuments, etc., of 'West- 
milliter Abbey (Ijstinl, 1600. 

Anglleo, Normanica, Hibcnilca, Cambrica, 
1602. 

Annales rernm Anglicarum, etc., rognacto 
Elizabeths, 1616. 

Britanniu descriptlo, 1586-1607. (Ilia great 
work.) 

Description of .Scotland, 1695. 

Kcniains ('onccniing BiiUiin, 1605. 

(His Idle, by Tbumuh Bmitb, 1691, Gough, 

I'i.li.) 

Cami'iii 1 , 1 . (George), of ArgylNhire, 1696*1767. 

Defence ol Hie Christian Beliglun. 1736, 

CAiinihLc, D.D. (George), of Aberdeen, I7l9- 
1796. 

Dissertation on Miracles 17G3. 

Lcitnrea on Ecclesiastical History, postbu- 
uious 1800. ( An excellent work.) 

PbUosophy of Bhetciic, 1776. 

CA&rrutLi, Lli.D. (.fonn), historian, of Edin¬ 
burgh, 1708-1775. 

Bipgrapbla Britanuica, begnn 17 iS. 

Hermlppiis llcdiviviis, 1713. 

Political Survey nf Biitain, 1774. 

CiiMPRi 1 . 1 . (.fohn, loni), biographer, born near 
Cupar, in Siotlaiid, 1779-1861. 

Livesol tin* (’iiiif Jiiitices, I84>j. 

Lives of the Lird t.'hancellors, 1815 -47. 

Cami'iii II,, D.D. (.John M'LcoU), lU0l-lal2. 

Clnisttlie Bread of Life, 18.M. • 

Nature of tlie Atonement, 1856. 

Thoughts on ituvelation, 1862. 

Cami'hi i.L, LIi.I). (lliounw), iwt(, of Glasgow, 
1777-1814. 

Battle of the Baltic (an admirable song), 1801. 

Exile of Etin, I HOI. 

Gertrude of NVyomiog (three parts), 1809. 
(spensw lun metre.) • 

Iloheulindun (the lH*st English Sapphic), 1801. 

Pilgrim of Glencoe, and oUier Poems, 1842. 

Pleasures of Hope (two patts), 1799. (HI* 
chief poem.) 

Beullura, the Beautiful Star, 1817. 

Tbeodorlc, and other Poems, 1821. 

Ye Mariners ol England (a capital song), 
1801. 

Prose. 

Annals of Great Britain, fhim George 11. to 
the Peace of Amiens (3 vols.), 1807 

Frederic the Great, 1843. 

History of our own Timea, 1843-45. 

Iietters from the iioutb, 1837. 

Life of Petrarch, 1841. 

Life of Mrs. Blddons, 1834. 

(His Life, by Dr. Beattie, 1848; G. Raiding, 

1859.) 

Capku (Edward), Iiora at Troston, I* Suffolk, 
1713-1781, 

Notes and Vaigous Readings of Sbakaraearo 
etc., 1775. 

Fredustooo, 1760. 
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CABL^isrJE—CART*. 


CABOwrrx (Rev. I)r. Edward) eceliStUtiticaJ fcw- 
torian, bom at Blackburn, In Scotland, 
nb»-186L 

Coinai!? of the Greeks and Ilonian«. 1832. 
Documentary Annals of the llclormedC'lmrch 
of England, 18:». 

History of Conferenrcfl, etc., contic* ted s\ itii 
lln* Hook of UonHnoii Brayci, 1658-1690 
(UiH chiet svuik), 1810. 

I'.eloimatlo l.#gum Ikclcbiastlcaiuin, 1850 
Kyiiodalla, is 18, 

CiVhBW (George), 1657-1020 

IVaU llllHnnia. 1033. (A lii>toiy of the 
vrarii lit IrcLind.) 

Gari.w (George), Ctrl of Totnos, *-1611 

Uelatiou ot the State of France, tit-, 1600; 
jmblished 17 to. 

CABfcW (Kiohuid), topographer, Imm at hast 
Anthony, tn CXirnwall, 1555-1030. 

Survey of Corn wall, 1602. 

Caki.w (Thomas), poet, Oloucestmhlro, 1689- 
1639. 

i’«clmn Hiltannlciira (a maeqm), 1631. 

Poems, posthiinwnm lolo 
Gabky, .Miia.l> (He my), viusicat compoier, poet, 
etc, 1096-174J. 

Sally in our Alley, 1737. (Chappell nays that 
1>r. Caicy wrote both the woids aiul music 
of "‘God save the King," lor a blithdny of 
Geoige II. JJr. Finck la of the wime con- 
xlctionl 

(tor Chrononhotmlhologo*. Ilonett Ybrk- 
thu'eman, Aaiicy (an Intel Inde), Thomat and 
ilallrf, The Prugon (a burlesque opera), Mar~ 
gery, etc,, st'c Aei*ivsnt\ III.) 

Cauky (Fenry Chailcs), Iwm In riiUadelpliia, 
U.S., 1793-1879 
On the Kate of Wages, 18.36. 

Past, the l*rcseiit, the Kutiiic (The), 1848. 
Prtnclplcn of Social Scieme, 1K58. 

Cabi.t, D.D. (William),orteHfttIi*t, etc ,bom at 
I'auIcis-rUry, in Koithamploiishlre, 1763- 
1834, 

Itcngalee Dictionary, 1816. 

Hengalec Grammar, 1801. 

Hnimeac Giaiuiiiar, isu. 

Enniata Gi.uiiinar, 1H17. 

Maliratta Dicfonary, ISIO. 

Mahratia Grammar, 1805. 

Ihiiijabeu Grammar, 1812. 

Sungskrlt Grammar, 1800. 

Tcllnga Grflmmai, 1811. 

CABLLrus (William), novelist, of Ireland, 1798- 
1869. 

Black Piophct (The), 1847. 

Tales, 1811. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasjntiy, 
1836-32. 


Lattcr-di^ Pamphlets, 1860. 

Caruolk (Hon. and Right Rev. Samuel WaUe- 
grave), 1817-1809. 

New Testament Millenarianism, 

Sermons. 

Carl'ilb (Thomas), of Dumfriesshire, in Scot¬ 
land, 1793 - 1881 . (I'he most German of al! 
our authors.) 

Cbartlhin, 1839. 

French Itevolutlon (The), 1837. 

Frlcdncli 11., the Great, vol. i, il., 1858; ill, Iv^ 


1862. 

Heroes and Ilero-worahlp, 1840. 

Idfc of Schiller, 1823-24; rft'ast 1825. 

Lif<* of John Sterling, iSDl, (A model of 
biogia]ihy.) 

Oliver Cromwell’s Ijctters and Speeches, 1845. 

(A wahier work.) 

Past and Present, 181,3, 
llemlniscences, postUunious 1881. 
sartor Resartus, or the Autobiography of Hetr 
Teufelsdroekh of Weissnlchtwo (i.fl. Mr, 
Shoddy of Nowhere), 1833-34, 

Several translations, as Goethe's WilheliA 
Meisltr, 1824; IjCgendre’s Gemutry^ 1821, 
etc.; and numerous articles for Aeoiewt, 
Jiagaeina, Jincvolomeduit, etc. 

(His Llle, by M. D.CJonway, 1881; W. 11. 
Wylie, 1881; ShepfaerU, 1881.) 

CASNABtOK (Henry HowardMolyneux Ilerboit, 
earl of), I^ondon, 1 h 31- 
Druses of Mount Leluiion (The), 1860. 
CAurKNrin, LL-D. (I.aiif1. Iwrn at Kidderroic 
stcr. III Worcchtcisblie, )7b0-*.8l0. 

* Harmony of the Go*>pols, 18.15. 

Introduction to tlie Geography of the Negr 
'Icstamcnt, 1805. 

Piinciples of blducalion, etc, 1820. 
CAiirkKrER (Miss Mary), 1820-1877. 
Refonuatory Schoolsfoi Children, 1851, 
llciiiiuiatury Schools aud their I’resent Posi¬ 
tion, 1856. 

Caritktkr (Nathaniel), of Devonshire, 1588- 
1628. 

Phllo''ophla Libera, 1621. 

CABri Nri.n, M.D., (William Benjamin), bom at 
Bristol, 1813- 

Alcoholic Liquors (a prize essay). 1848. 
1’upiilar ('yclopaslu of Science, 1843. 
Prmiiples of General and Comparatiye Phy¬ 
siology, 1.834. 

rnncipli’S of Hnman Physiology, 1846. (His 
best work.) 

Principles ot Mental Physiology, 1874. 
/oology, 1849. 

CARraKirii (William Mookham), of London. 
1792 -1866. 

Pictorial NoGces of Vandyke and Rubens, 


Valentine M’CIntchy, ist6. 

Willie Reilly, 165S. 

CABU 81 .R, F.U.S. (Sir Anthony), surgeon, 
bom at Stilliugtoo, in Uiirtiain, l763~lsto 
Alleged Discovery of the Use ol the Spleen, 
etc.. 1829. 

ISs^ on the Disorders of Old Age, 1817. 

Cakuslb (Nicholas), antiquary, 1771-1817. 
Kndoi^ Grammar Scltools, 1818. 

ForeIn Cirders of Knighthood conferred on 
BriUsb Sulileeta, 1839. « 

TopographiCU DicHonary: l.oglaud, isos; 
mhind, 1610; B^lam^ 1813. 


1844« 

Cartf (Thomas), historfon, bom at Clifton, in 
Warwickshire, 1689-1784. 

Catalogue of Gascon, Norman, and French 
KollS, preserved in the Arrives at the 
Tower, 1743. 

(Collection of Ijettors and Memoirs eonceming 
the AKairs of England, from 1641 to 1660 , 
published 1730. 

History of England. lt4T-1705. 

l.lfip of James, Duke of Ormond, 1735-36 
(Contains tile best aeooimt the Irisli 
rebellion.) 
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CARTWRfOHT (George), bom at Marahom, in 
NottingbacQBbtire, 1739-1819. 

.Tournal of Facts and Events during a Stay or 
Sixteen Years on the Coast of laibrador, 17D2. 

CARTtirKiGHT (John), bom at Mamham, in Kot- 
tiiigbantsoire, 1740-lt>21. 

Independenca of America consldereil as su¬ 
premely useful, etc., to Great Britain, 1774. 

Cartwbiqht (William), poet, of Gluuccster- 
shire, 1611-1843. 

Comedies and Foems, poetiinmous 16.51. 

Ordinary (The), posthumous 1651. 

Royal Slavs (The), a tragi-comedy, 16.39. 

Sigoal Days of Jilovember (a )>oem), p<Rithn- 
mous 1671. 

Cakvk (Tbumas), priett, of Tipperary, in Iro- 
land, 1S90-1664. 

Ttincrarium, etc., 1639-46. 

Lyra, 1666. 

Cabver (.Jonathan), trawUer, ]x)rn at Stili- 
watcr, in Connecticut, U.S., 1732-1760. 

Travels througli the Interior I'arts of North 
America, 1778. 

Treatise on the Culture of tlic Tobacro I'lant, 
1779. 

Carwitiibx (John Bayly Somers), ecdesiaslical 
historian, of Devonshlie, 17 Sl-lii;i 2 . 

History of the Cliurch of England, 1S2D-33. 

Views of the Brahmlulcal Ueligion, 1610. 

Caht (Uev. Henry Francis), bom at Birming¬ 
ham, 1772-IS44. 

Dante (translated), 1806-14. 

Caar, LL.D. (Robert), chrmologist, born at 
Cooking^n, In Devotishiic, 1615-1683. 

Palieologia Chronica, 1677. • 

Caryl (Joseph), of Ijondoii, IG02-16T i. 

* Cotnmenury on Job, 1618-66. (A learned and 
Judicious work.) 

Cask, M.D. (John), jvAtfon^Aer, 1629-1599. 

Apologia Muslces, 1688. 

Speculum Moraliom Qiuestlonum, 1553. 

Sphera ClvHatis, 1583. 

SoBuna Veterum Interpretum iu Untversam 
Dlalectlcam Aristotelis, 1592. (Uis chief 
work.) 

Cass (Lewis), ttateman, born at Exeter, in 
Hew Hampshire, U.S., 1782-1866. 

Xing, Court, and Government of France, 
1840. 

Castbu, D.D. (Edmund), orientalist, born in 
C^mbri^eshire, 1606-1636. 

Lexloon Ueptagiotton, 1669. (A lexicon to 
Walton’s PolygM, highly commended by 
Dr. A. Clarke.) 

Caswcll (Henry), of Hampahlte. 1810-1871. 

America and the American Church, 1839. 

City of the Mormons, 1842-43. 

Scotland and the Scottish Church, 1883. 

^ Western World revistted (The), 1854. 

CATHOABt (Sir George), mineral, bora in London, 
1784-18M. 

Oommeotaries on tho War In Ru^nia and 
Germany, 1860. (A valuable work.) 

Cats, D.D. (William), bom at Plckwell, In 
Leicestershire, 1637-1713. 

ApeatoUcl (Lives of the Apostles and 
Apostoltc Fatben of the first three oen* 
^turteeXlOTT. 

XMdestal^I (Uvea oi the Fathers of the 
iwMrtb eeptnrjr), 106A (llmae two were 
odoe Maadaid WQtks.) 


Primitive Cbristianit}', 1672. 

Scriptorum Ecclesiasttcorum Hiatoria Lite- 
rartaaChrlsto usque ad SwculumXlV., 1688 - 
1608. 

CAvaxoisu (George), a paendnnym. The Rev. 
J. Hunter pnblishcHi In 1814 a pamphiet. 
Who wrote Camndish's Life of widseyt 
Life of Cardinal V/olsey, tA23. (Ono of the 
best blograpliies In tlin language.) 

Cavrboisii (Sir William), geiitlvinan urhor tc 
cardinal Wolsey, )r>0.'i-1567. 

Life and Deatli of Cardinal Wolsey, postiiu- 
mous 1607. 

Centi.tvrk (Susanna), dramatist, 1680-1)2.7. 
(For her J9 plays, sec Arruxuix HI.) 

CiiALLts (Rev. .lames), astronomer, 1803- 
Creatlon in Flan and Progress, 1861. 

CiiALunm, F.R.:S. (Alexander), of Aberdeen. 
1750-1834. 

British Essayist, 1803. 

Knglisli Fvets, ISIO. 

tleneral Bitigraphiral Dictionary, 1812-17.(llis 
chief work.) 

Tll'Jiory of tlie i'ulleges, etc., of Oxlbrd, 1810. 

CifAT.Mi.RS (David), of Ko'.R-Miire, m ^otlani!,' 
l.'i.)0-]5»2. 

Difu-uurs de la I.6gilim<'e Succession dos 
Femmes etc., 1573, 

Hlstoirc Abregoe de tous lea Roys de Francm, 
d’Anglcterre, etd'Bcosse, 1572. 

La Recherche des Siiigularite^, etc., 1579. 

CuALMElt.4 (George), historical autir/mry, horn 
at Fochabers, in .Scorlami, 1742 1825. 
Caledonia (historical aiul topographical), 1807- 
1824. (HW gn*at work j 
Chronological AcLOiiiit of llic Commerce and 
<>oinage of Great Britain, IKIO. 

Coileition of Treaties bKweeii Grrat Britain 
and other Powers 1790. (A go<xl work.) 
Estimate of tiio (.'umparative StTcii^h of 
Great Britain during the Present imd the 
Four Preceding Reigns, 1782. 

Life of Dauiel Defoe, 1785. 

Jjifo of Mary Queen of Krots, 1318. 

Life of Thomas Ruddiman, 1794. 

Political Annals of tlio United Colonies, if86. 
Use and Abuse of Endowments 1827. 

(He bad no appreciation ^f tho internal 
evlilenrc of style, seeing be pronouneed 
ireianil’s I'orttgern and Bowma to be 
decidedly Sbakosiiearc’s enmpobltioo. Wherean 
it is no more like Shakespeare than Klopstock 
Is like Milton.) 

Chalmkks D.D. (Thomas), bom at Anstrutber, 
in Scotland, 1736-1S47. 

Adaptation of Nature to tbo Constitation of 
Man, 1833. (A Bridgewater Treatise.) 
Astronomical Dmeourses, 1817. (Best known of 
all his works.) 

CSiristiao and Civic Economy of I.arge Towns, 
1819.182.3, 1826. 

Ecclesiastical and Literary Endowments, 1827. 
Inquiry into the Extent and Siabillty of the 
National Resources, 1868 . 
lioeturea in Defence of C’harcb Establidi* 
rnents, U 3 S. 

Pfditical Economy, 1831. . 

(His Life, by Dr. W. Hanna, 1851.5 

CnALH8i»(WllHam\ of Aberdeen, 1606 1678b 
Eccleelastlcal Hl^ry of Scotland, 1848. 
Selects Oispatationei Pblloaophion, 1630« 
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Gbaiokeb Tbom«s)i of liondon, 1616- 
1666. 

De Bcpubllca Angloram iiistauraQ.()ft, 1679. 

CHA.iaBBi.*.yilK (Sdward), born at Odin^on, In 
Oloucesteromrc. 1616-1703. 

AngUs Notitia, 1667. 

I^scnt Warre parailcVd (Tlie), 1647, 

CHAVB&iUAir«E« F.11.S. (John), 1GC3-1724. 

Or&tio liouintcA in divprsas omnium fore 
Gentium Linguaa VoihA, 1716. 

CnAMBBRS (Kphraim), burn at Kendal, in Wcat- 
morolaiid, lOSO-iUO. 

Cycloptodia, 172*1. 

ClUHsaRs. LL.1>. (UolM>rt), bom at Pocblos, in 
Scotland, 1K02-1K71. 

Biographical Dictionary oi hminent .Scotch¬ 
men, inj2'.*iri 

Book of Days (The), 1B6VG1 (ills best nork.) 

Iltatoriosof Scotti-^h ilolHllion, 1826. 

Life cf James I., lt>27. 

Scottish lialltuis and Songs, 1 ^2'! 

Pictuie of Scotland, is27. 

Popular Kbymes ut Siotlmd, 1S26. 

Traditions of Kdinburgli, ih 2 ) jo 

CnaitHPRS, 1.1,.D. lllunn, biother of the 

alwve, IHOO 

Allle GUroy (a novel), ls72. 

Book of Scotl'ind, li^ tu. 

lllBtojyof Peebh'esliire, 1S64. 

blemotr of llobvit Cbambeis, ls73. 

2t«? Brothers. 

Ancient Sea Margins, ISIH. 

Oyclopmlia of Knglish Literature, 1843-44. 

Iwmestic Annals of Scotland, 1853. 

Essays, IHGb. 

Edinbu'vh Jouiual, started 1832. 

Infbrmation for the People, commenced 1831. 

Gazetteer of SeotUnd, 1«2» .30. 

CitAitneKS (Sir William), aichitect, bom at 
Stockholm, but bottled in London, 1726-1796. 

PlatCi, etc, of the Caidene aud Buildings at 
Kow, 1705 

Treatise on Civil Architecture, 1769-68. 

CiUHiFH (Frederic), norelist (chiefly sea stories), 
of Loudon, 1796-1870. 

Arotbnsa ('fho), 1836. 

Ben Brace, 1835. 

Jack Adams, 1838. 

Life of a Sallbr (The), 1834. 

Passion and Pilnciple, 1843. 

Tom Boa lino, 18 J9. 

Trevor Hastings, ih41. 

(Ho also published, in 1849, a review of the 

French Kovoluiion of 1818.) 

OOLaKDiiBR (Ednanl), bishop of Durham, bom 
In Dubliii, 1b70-1750. 

Defence of Uhnstlanity, 1726. 

Ytndioatlua of the “Dctence," X728. (A 
masterly work.) 

Ckavpler. D.D. (Richard). archwOogisi, of 
Bampshirc, 1736-iHio. 

HIstcAy of Ilium, 1802. 

loscrtmlones Anticiure, etc., 1774. (A standard 
wore.) 

Ionian Anthiuiiies, 1769 (with Bevett and 
Huns). 

fAts of William Waynflote, 1811. 

Marmora Qfeoniensiaf 1763. 

Travels in Asia Minor, 177f (ValnaUe «$• 
pedaUjrtQanUqitiurlM.) *• 

Trawls in Oraters, 17 ?«. 


CBARpLiait, D.D. (Samuel), bom at Hungerford, 
In Berkshire, 1693-1766. 

Critical History of tbe Lif^ of David, 1766. 
(Ills best work, and very cxcellmit.) 

Illstoiy of Persecution, 1736. 

Ueflcctions on the Conduct of Modem Deists, 
1727. 

Vindication of the Christian Iteligion, 1725. 

■Witnesses of the Resurrection, etc., 1744. 

(Ills J Jfe, by Thomas Amory.) 

CiiAMMiNG, l).D.(WiUlam Ellory), bom at New¬ 
port, U.S, 1780-1842. 

Cliaracter and Writings of F^nSton, 1839. 

Character and Wiitings of Milton, 1826. 

Essay oil National latcistun', 1823. 

Essay on .'^U-oulture, 1638. 

(Ills Liie, by W. II. Ulinnning, 1848.) 

GiTA^^.I^o (William Llleiy),^l, bom at Bos¬ 
ton, U.S, 1818- 

Near Home (a poem), 1868. 

Poems, 1813, 1847. 

Wanderer (The), a poem, 1872. 

Woodman ^ITie), a poem, 184fl. 

In prose : Tboreau, the Poct-Natnralist, 187,3. 

CiiAKfui.i (Sir Francis), sculptor, bom at Jor- 
danthorpe, In Derb} shire, 1781-1841. 

Slconlng Children, J 817. ' 

(His Lllc, by Jones, 1850; Holland, 1861.) 

CiiAriN (Rev. Edwatd), boiii at Union Village, 
In New York county, D.S., 1814- 

tlumanlty in the ('ity, 1852. 

Moral Abpects ol City l.ifc, 1853. 

True Manliuoxs, 1854. 

Chavuah (Dr. U» orge), p)et, borr, at Hittdiing 
lUli, in IlerttordbUiic, 1557-1634. 

Dramas. 

All Foolee (a comedy), IbOS. ' 

Andromeda Liberate, 1014. 

Bali (The). 1632 (with hlilrley). 

Bluide Beggar of Alexandra (comedyX 1998. 

Bflssy d’Aiubots (a tiagedy), 1607. 

Ga'bar and Ponipey (a tragedy), 1631. 

Coubpiroiic of Charles, Duke of Byron (a 
tragedy), 1608. 

Eabtward Hoe (a comedy), 1605. 

Gentlemen Ubher Crhe), 1606. 

Humenius Dayes Myrtta (Ap), 1599. 

May Day, a Wlttie Comedf^ 1611. 

Memorable Moske of the Two Honorable Zhna 
of Court, 1614. 

Monsieur d’OIlve (a comedy), 1006. 

Revenge for Honour (a tri^y), posthumous 
1654. 

Revenge of Buasy d’Ambols (tragedy), 1613. 

Second Maiden's Trageily, posthumous 1615 

' (composed before 1620). 

Tragedte of Chabot, Admirall of Fraaoe, 
pobthnmoTW 1639. 

Tragedie of AJphoasus, Erapstor of Germsay, 
pobthumous 1654, 

Two Wise Men and all the Rest Fooks, 1619. 

Wldowcs Teares (The), a eomedy, 1612, 
TmneuUioas. 

Hesiod, 1612. 

Homer’s Iliad, 1693. 

Komer'a Odjfssoff, 16X4. 

Juv(»ial,Mi4if« T., Xi29i. 

Musnus, 1616. 

AHapsKaMWiMit. 

Etolcada (Ab\ or FanemU fioeg «i BMinr. 
TrioMtf Wa}ea,l 6 l 2 . 


chapkak— 
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EannAtf orTrqe KobiUtles Tnnce, 1«14. 
ISimTiDlo lUptuB. or the Tears of Peace, 
im. 

Ovid’s Banquet of Smse, less. 

Pro Verr Autamnl LaehrTiDS-, 1S22. 

Shield of Aefatlles ( The). 1690. 

Skiannktos or Shadow of Night, 1696. 

Onar.MAS (Matthew James), iTso-ises. 
llurbadoea.aad other Poems, I8.'i3. 

Hebrew Idylls and Dramas, 1886. 

Xianslations of Biou, Moschu<), and Theo¬ 
critus. 

OffOTMAM (Thomas), bom at Billingham, in 
Durham, 1717-1760. 

Essay on the llftnan Senate, 1750. 

Cbafonb (Mrs. Hester), 1727-1801. 

Letters on the linprovemont of tho Mind, 
1773. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse, 1776. 

CHAFrauiw ([.eonard), orimtaUst, lOS't 1768. 
Oommeuta^ on the Book of Job, 1752. 
Elemonta Lingiun Arabiras, 1730. 

OlARint (Mrs), maiden name Charlotte Cibber, 
youngest dangliter of Colley Cibber, *-l 760. 
Art of Mansgeiuent (a satire on Flcctaoud; a 
dramatic piece), 1735 

ni.story of Henry Dumont and Charlotte 
Evelyn (no date). 

Narrative of (her ownj Life, 1765. 

<JrfAR}.nswoBTH (Marta Louisa), 1830- 
Ministry of Life (The), 1868. 

Kabhatb Given (Tbo), 1854. 
tlabtiath Tjost (The), 1856. 

Sailor’s Chu^ (The), 1863. 

Charlftov, m.D. (Walter), bom at bheptoq 
MoUct, in Somersetebirc, 1619-1707- 
*Chorea Gtgontum (an account of Stonehenge), 
1663, 

Enquiries into Human Nature, 1680. 

Natural History of Nutrition, etc., 1658. 
Ooomostlcon Zuieon, etc., 1668-71. 
Physiologla Epicuro-gasseodcMiharletoniaDa, 
1654. 

CnATTRBTOV (Tbomas), poet, of Bristol, 1752- 
mo. 

Bowley Cbrreq^ndeoce begins 1768. 

Posthumous. 

Godwin (a tragedy), posthumous 1771. 
lUsoellantes (In prose and verse), 1778. Sup¬ 
plement, 1764. 

Poems, 1771. (The lament in JSlla is unsur- 
pasH^ In tenderness.) 

Itowley Pieces In a CoUetRivo Form, 1777. 

(Hte Life, Iv Dr, Gregory, 1789; Davis, 
1809$ John OlK, 1837; H^n. 1866; Dr. D. 
Wilson, 1869; Masson. 1876; Bell, 1876.) 

Chadcbr (GeofiTeyX oaUed **Tbe Father of 
English l\>eti 7 ,” bora ia London. 132S- 
1400, 

Boko of CupU, or the Cackov and the Night- 
togale, 1864; first wiated 1632. 

Boko of Fame (The), printed by Gaxtoit. no 
date; by I^son, 1626. 

B«ke of the Ouchease (The). 1371; printed 
1632. 

Caaterbary Tales (The), 1383; printed by 
Oaxtott, 1476. (His woric.) 

Oompley^ of m IAvmes Lyfo (The), 1362. 
'Onmleynte of Cbaocer to Ua Pnieo (The}» 
. Wt i find printed im 

of llm a^ Veana (The)) 1364. 


Flower and the Leaf (Tbe), first prlntod 1693. 
House of Fame ('fhe), 1373; first printed 1632. 
Jacks Upland, fint printed 1002. 

Parlement of BrUldcs, or Assembly of Fowlea 
(The), 1358; or Scipto's Dream, printed by 
wynkyn de Worde, 1630. 

Ploughman’s Tale (The), first printed 1642. 
PralBcof Women (A), 1360; fii^tprinted 1632. 
Buniaunt of the Hose (The),1360; printed 1632. 
Treatise on the Astrolable, 1301-93. 

Troylus and Cresoyde, 1369; piinted by Cax- 
ton, no date; Wynkyn de Worde, 1517. 
(His Life, Iw .1. Uriy, 1721; Godwin, 1801; 
q'udd, ISIO; .Singer, 1822; Schmitz, 1841; sir 
U. Nicholas, 1H43; E. Bell, 1865; 8ksat,1878,> 

Chaunct (Sir Henry), antiquary, 1632-1719. 
Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire (The), 
ITuO. (An excellent county history.) 

CifAVAssE (Pyc II.), 19tli century. 

Arivice to a Mother on the Management of b(T 
Cliildteu, 1849 

Advice to a Wife on tho Management of tier 
Own Health, 1850. 

Aphoilsms on Mental Cultoro and Training 
of 11 Child, 1870. 

Counsel to a Mother on the Caro and Hearing 
of her Children, 1863. 

CarE.\ I K, D.I). (George Barrell), boro at Hallo- 
wcU, Maine, U.S., 1807- 
Capital Punl-hment (On\ 1843. 

Cowiuonplace Hooks (proxo and verse), 1821- 
1829. 

Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, 1841. 

<»od against Slavery, 1857. 

Hill Dilficulty (The), 1847. 

Pilgrim Fathers (Tin*), 1848. 
rowers of the World to Come, 185.7. 

Studies in Poetry, ltt.70. 

Voices of Nature, 1852, 1863. 

Voyage to the Celc^t1al Country, I860. 
Wauderlugs of a Pilgrim, 1845-46, "* 

Windings of the River ol the Water of Life, 
1849. 

Cni;ai.u»RM (William), anafomitt, bora at Bar- 
row-un-the-Jltll, in Leicestershire, 1688- 
17.52. 

Anatomy of the Human Body (a text-baok), 
1713. 

()^tcology, or Anatomy of the^Jones, 1733. 
'rrcatisc on the Operation for the Stone, 1723. 

CuGsMKY (Francis Kawdon), lioru at Bidlyiea;, 
in Ireland, 1787-1872. 

Narrativo of tho Euphrates Kxpeditioa, 1368. 
On Fire-arms; 1852. 

Haseo-Turicisb Campaigns of 1828-29, pal>- 
lished 1854. ^ 

Survey of the Euphrates and Tlgrhi. 1866. 

Cbesterpiku) (Pbuip Dormer Stanhope, earl 
of), born tn London, 1694-1773. 

Letters to bis Son, po^umons 1774; sands- 
ment, 1777 (best known by). 

Miscellaales, postbnmons 1777. 

(His Lllte, by Dr. Maty, 1777-78.) 

CsKRix (H«iry), about 1636-1612. 

Doleful Dit^ of tbs Lord Dwrl^. 1627. . 
Hoffman (a tragedy), 1631. 

Kinde-Harts Dreams, 1683. 

Mera Ptaiuneo Seaven Yeno PFt»tfriD^'4f8& 
Popes IfittUuU Lamentation (The), 1623. 

V* JiU isiot^ or tMbted la 202 

plsy% 




CaBTAUttR (Iter. Temple). 1 ? 94 ' 1873 . 

Sermons. ^ 

Translations of tbe EpIfftUw of Clement of 
fiomei l^pwCIns; Folycafp, etc. 

CbntTRK, M.D. (deorm), ot^x>ilsnd, 1671-1742. 

Account of iiimsmf snails Cures, posthu* 
mons 1743. 

English Malady C^hc), 1733 . 

Essay on Health and Long Life. 1725. 

Observations on Coot, 1722. 

On Fiiuions, 1703. 

Philosophical Prindples of Natural Kcllgton, 
1716. 

Theory of Fevers, 1702, 

CBKTMiiLL (Francis), bom at Oxford, 1603- 
1660. 


Chllllngwortbl Novissfroa, 1644. 

lUse, Growth, and Danger of Socinianlsm, 
1643. 

Cinu> (Sir Joslah), writer on political economy, 
163)1-1699. 

Brief Observations concerning Trade and the 
lutersflt of Money, 166 h. (ilis chief work.) 

New Di^onrse of iVaile, 161M1. 

Treatise proving that the Ahatcincnt of In-* 
toroat on Muncy is the Klfcct and not the 
Cause of the Riches of a Nation, 17.71. 

Ciili.o(Mrs.), maiden name Lydtu .Maria Francis, 
bom at Medfoni, U.8., 1302' 

Antumnal Leaves, 1K60. 

Fact and Fiction, 1346. 

Flowers for Clilldrcn, 1852. 

Hobomok, tt Story of the I'ilgrims, 1324. 

Isaac T. Hopper, a True Life, ik53. 

Looking toward.s Sunset, 1360. 

Phllotuca, a Greek Romance, 1336. 

Progress of Religious Ideas, etc., 1855. 

Relwla (The), 1325. 

Romance of the Republic (A), 1367, 

CuiLUwawoaxH (William), burn at Oxford, 
1(02-1644. 


Roligiou of Protestauts a Way to Salvation, 
1838. ’ 

UnlawftilnOss of resisting tbe Lawful Prince, 
164A 1 

(His Life, -by P. Cheynell, 1644, a vile 
calumny; Dr. Birch, 1742.) 

GuisnoLi. (FAmund), antiauary, of Bedford¬ 
shire. 168 o5i73.i. 

Antlqulutes Asiatiew, ete., 1723. 
CHtm(Jo8eph),yi*ris<, 1776-1841. 

Bopotts, 1820-23. (Highly valued by law¬ 
yers.) 

Ho also wrote practical treatises on 
orimlnai law, the laws of commerce, medical 
Jurisprudence, pleading, etc. 

CtumBT (Henry Kothergill), mueieal cHUe, of 
Lancuhlre, 1303-1872, 

Authors of lihtgland, 1838. 

Mudwa German Music, 1364. 

.Memortafe of Mrs. Hemans, 1836, 

Made •»« Manners in Prance and Germany, 

Tblity Then of Mcsioat'BeeollecMons, 1863 . 

1773-1831. 

Dw^cltRw on Rtruseah vases, 1806. 
DtoquMthm Ob IHdnted Greek Vases, 1825. 
Ese^ea 4h6 Species of Idolatry, 

of i^bdanedes, 1801. 
iuqai^ IBkw Sculiiture, 1832. 



(htBiBTtsorr, M.O. (Rotiorl)^ Scotl«id^,|t(2- 
1882* 

Biography of Edward Turner, M.D., IBOt. 
Dispensatory (The), 1842. 

On Granular Degieneratlou of th« Kidneys^ 
1639. 

Treatise on Poisons, 1829. 

CuujBB (Thomas), deUt, born at East Hambam, 
In Wittshli'c, 1679-1746. 

Doctrine of Vicarious Suffering refuted. 

On FuUwe Judgment and l^rnal Punish¬ 
ment, posthumous 1748. 

Supremacy of God the Father vindicated, 1715. 
TfACtfl 1727 173(1* 

True Gospel of Jeaus asserfed (The), 1715. 
Posthumous Works, 1748. 

Church (The Very Rev. Richard .William)^ 
1816- 

Beglnnlng of the Middle Ages, 1877. 
Civilization before and after Christlanlity, 1872. 
Human Life and Ita Condltians (sennons), 
1876-78. 

Influences of Christianity upon National Cha- 
rftctcr 1873* 

Sacred Poetry of Early Religions, 187A 
CnoRCHiLi. (Rev. Charles), tafii-fsf, born, at 
Westminster, 1731-1764. 

Satire! in Veru. 

Apology to Critical Reviewera, 1761. 

Author (The), 1763. (Hia b(M satire.) 
Conference (The), 1763. 

Candidate ('nte), 1764. 

DaeUIst(Tho), 1763. 

Epistle to Hogarth, 1764. , 

. Farewell (The), 1762. 

Ghost (The), 1762. (Agoinsti Dr. Johnson.) 
Gotham (three books), 1763. 

* Independence, 1764. 

Night, an Epistle to Lloyd, 1762. , 

Prophecy of Famine (a political squlbX 1762. 
Kosciad (Tbe), on actors and managers, 1761. 
Scot’s Pastoral (A). 

Times (The), 1764. 

(Hia Life, by W. Tooke, 1804.) 
CiiUBcuTARD ('lliomas), poet, bom at Sbrewa- 
bury, 1620-1604. 

Challenge (The), 1693. 

Chlppes (coutayulng 12 Mbours), 1665. 

Davie Dicar's Dream (in vsrseX 1662-63. 
Description of the WofmlWarres inFlaundetS!,' 
1678. 

Discourse of BebelUon, 1670. 

Mlserie of Flaunders, etc., 1679. 

Fleasaunte Laborinth (A), 1680. 

Warning to the Wise, 1680. 

WortbincH of Wales, 1687. 

*** And Scores of others. 

(His Life, by O.Cfeslmers, 1817.) 

Chdrxdn (Veu. Edward), 1800-1874. 

Early English Church CEImX U40. 
VintUchcIgnatli, 

Cibber (Colley), draniaMe jml, of London, 1871- 
1767, 

Apology for his own Life, 1740. (Ibst 
amusing.) 

Works. 1721. 

*•* For bis dramas, sea APrEin»x Ilf. 
CiBSBR (TheophilusX and OnmoHa 

etumr, 1703-1798. 

Apo^ fer tha Lifeaf Mk T. O, oowadli»r 
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Auction (Tbe), a force, 1757. 

Civil Wara ox Henry VI. (The), a tragedy, 
17?4. 

Harlot's Progress (The), an extravagansk. 
1733. 

Lives of Entihent Actors and Actresses, 1763. 

Jjivcs of BrUtih and Irish Poets, 1753. 

IjOvct (TheT, g comedy, 1730. 

Pattie and Pemgr (a ballad opera), 1730. 

CiaprKStojc (lioglij, African traveller^ bom at 
Annan, in Scotland, 1788-1827. 

Travels and Discoveries In Northern and 
Central Africa, 1826; a Second Expedition, 
1829; a Final Expedition, 1830. 

CLAKfCAJinR (manfbis of), bom in Txindcin, 
1604-1650. 

Memoirs oonccming tbe Affairs of Ireland, 
from 1640 to 165.'<, posthumous 1722. 

CL4KR (John), ot I’eterborouKh, 179:1-1864. 

Moments of Forgetfulness (in verse), 1824. 

Poems ilescriplivc of Rural Life, 1820 . 

'$beplterd's C^endar, and other Poems, 1827. 

ilnral Mnse (The), 18.25. 

Village Minstrel (The), 1821. 

CtASKnnox (Edward Hyde, eail of), lord cban> 
cellor, MStorian, born at Dtntun. in Wilt* 
sblre, 1608-1674. 

Brief View of tbe Dangerous Ki rot s in Hobbes's 
Leviathan, 1676. 

History of the Grand Kebpllion, (iiisilimnons 
1702-t; continnaUon 1759. 

His own Lite, posthumous 1759. 

Claurkuon (Henry Hyde, second earl of), lord 
lieutenant of Ifeland, born at Diiitou, in 
Wiltshire, re.18-l709. 

History of tbe Rebellion and Civil War in 
'England, posthumons 1702-4. (One of the 
best histories in tbe language.) 

Letters on the Affairs of the Times, posthu¬ 
mous 1763. 

(His tdfe, by T. IL Lister, 1833.) 

Ci.AianaK (John), called “The Shepherd of Ban- 
buty," 17th centu^. 

Shepherd's Legacy (Tlie), or Weather Rules, 
1670. (Showing how to forecast the weather 
observing the moon, the stars, the mist, 
the rainbow, the clonds, and the winds, 
How to keep sbe^ sound, and how to cure 
theroy 

CuMK, F.K.S. (Sir James), bom in Banffshire, 
Sootland, 1788-1870. 

Palmona^ Consumption, 1835. 

*4Diative fnfluenee of Climate, 1829. 

CtASKR, LL.IX (Adam), orientalUt, of Ireland, 
1762-1832. 

Bibliographicai Dictionary, 1802; supple¬ 
ment, 1800 . 

Commentaiy on the Holy Scriptures, 18 ) 0 - 26 . 
*•* He edited and enlarged the Jbidrra, but 

not with good Judgment. 

(His L&e, by J. B. B. Clarke, 1833; Dr, 

EUmIdge, 1868; 8. Dunn, 1863.) 

vtAkKR (Charles Cowden), bom at Enfield, In 
Ifiddlesex, 1767-1877. 

MoUbre (fitaraoters, 1885. 

SlMl^;)earo Characters (chteQy subordinate), 

^Talns ftom caumoer. 1833. 

GtABXR (Mrs. Cowden), roaUen name Mary No- 
trtfe of Charles Cowden Clarh», 1809- 

Adrentores of Kit Bam, Mariner, 1848. 


Complete Concordance to tbs Works of 
Shakespeare (A), 1845. (A great work, 
well duoe.) »■ 

Cirihood of Slukespearo's Barotnes (The), 
i860. 

Iron Cousin (The), a novel, 1854. 

Many Happy Itotums of the Day (a birthday 
book), 1860. 

Rambling Story (A), 1874, 

Song of a Drop of Water, etc., 1856 . 

Trust and Remittance (love storicA in poetic 
prose), 1873. 

World-noted AVomen, 1857. 

Clakkk, LL,1> (Edward Daniel), traeeffer, born 
at WilllugioTi, in Susse.v, 1769-1822. 

Tomb of Alexander (The), 1805. 

'fravels, 18)0-ii. (Due of Iho best books of 
travels in the language.) 

Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
England, etc., ivisthumoas I8l9-2t. 

(His Life, by hi-bop Otter, 1824 ) 

Cr,AitKK, D 1). (.lames Kn>einon\ born in Han¬ 
over, a Uuiturioii pastor m Bosteii, UjS., 
ISlO- 

Chrlstlan Doctrine of Forgiveness (The), 1852, 
Christian Doitiiiieof Prayer (The), 1864. 
Esw'iitials and Non-essentiius in Religion, 
187«. 

Oitholioxy, 1866. 

Stops Ilf Uelkf, 1870. 

Ten Great ReIli«toii<i (The), 1870. 

Ci.AKKt-,, I) I), (James Stonier), *-1834. 

Life of James II., from Memoirs written by 
liiiusuif, 1816. 

Life of Jjord Nelson, from his Lontshin'a 
MS.S., 1809. 

Nauiragia, or Hi.^torlcar Memoirs of Ship¬ 
wrecks, 1805. 

Progress of .Maritime Discoveries, 1803. 

CLABKt! (Robtrt), 1801- 
Manners aud Customs of Liberated AfrlAtni^ 

- 1835. 

Cr.ticKR (Rev. .Samuel), ejected n<moiynforE:.%t, 
hiotjraphar, 1599-1689. 

(ieneral Marty ndogie, 1677. 

Lives of Sundry Eminent PeiBtms, part i. 

divines; purl li, nubility and gmtry, 1683. 
Ijooklng glohs tor Saints 1671. 

Marrow of Krcleslastical Hlhtorjr(ThA parti. 
Christ and the Fathers; pah il. Chmttan 
monarclis, 1650. 

Ct,.vttKi5, D.D. (Samuel), of Norwich, 167&-1729. 
Being and Attributes of Cod (The), 1704. 
(His l)e6t work.) 

Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
1703. 

Scripture Dotdiine of the Trinity, 1712. 

Literal tranOatiom, 

Ciesar’s CommentarUt, 1712, 

Hamer’s Iliad, 1729-33. 

Works Collected, 1738, 

(His Ufe, by Mshop tloadly, 1739; W, 
AVhlston, 1748.) 

CuBKB (WlUUm), (UMjtguary, of Sbropshire, 
1696-1771. • 

Connexion of tho Boaun, Saxon, and EqgOsii 
I^na, 1767. 

CtABKSoir (Tboma#), joMZaiUhnmrt, Mka «i 
Wisheam, In (^bridgeshi^, 1760-1646. 
of the Af^tioa of the Slave 

1608. 

iff 
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^leiiioirs of WilllAta Fenn, 1813. 
l\irtraituro of QunkeriHio, 1806. 

(Ills Life, by ThoOia* Taylor.) 

Ci-.vYTOS (KUon Creatliorne), of Dublin, *- 
Celebrated VlTonten, 1860. 

Cruel Fortune fa novel), 186.'l, . 

Crying for Vengeance (a novel), 1S77. 

Fennilc Artists, 1876. 

Miss Mllly Muss (a tale), 1863. 

Notable Women, I860. 

Ploying for Love (a novel), 1876-• 

Queens of .Song, 1863. 
women of the Hcfurinatlon, 1861. 

CtovToN (Robert), bLsbop of Cloghcr, 1695- 
1758. 

Chronology of the Hebrew Biblo vindlcateil, 
17.17. (A worlt of gieatmerit.) 

Kasay ou Spirit, 1751. 

hitr^uction to the History of iltc Jews, 17-16. 
CbtKXKUS (Samuel LangUoine), iweiiJouyni 
“ Mark Twain,” humorist, born at Florklu, 
U-S.. 1835- 

An Idle Excursion, 1878. 

Glided Ago (Tlte), a cometfy, 1874. 

Innocents Abroad (Tlie), 1869. 

.Jumping Frog (The), 1867. 

and Pauper, 1881. 

Honghiiig it, 1872. 

Tom Sawyer, 1876. 

Tramp Abnuid, 1880. 

CT.ettK (John), Iwrn at Etdin, in Scotland, 17:U)- 
1813. 


Essay.on Naval Tactics, eta, 17‘<2, 

CLBVkbAKn (Charles Dexter), burn at &alem, in 
Mo-ssacbusetls, IJ.S., l803-lH(i<j. 

Compendium of Kiiglisli IJteratture, 1848. 

Epitome of Grecian Antiquities, 1837. 

Cl.KVKLA.vo (John), post, born at Lougliborougb, 
in Leic(«tersliiro, 1613-1658. 

Poems. 1651, 1654, 1657. 

^^rks, posthumous 1687. (Once much more 
ratcemcil (hail Milton.) 

CuYPOBii (Arthur), 1788-1830. 

Ollffordia Collectanea, 1817. 

Hlsturicul and Topographical Description of 
the Iterlsb of Tlxall, etc» 1817. 

Stats Papers, etc., of Sir Ralph Sadler, 
1809. 

Cun? (Oeorje?), painter and engraver, of Ixm- 
don, 1770-1854. 

Heath of Nelson, 1807. 

Kemble Family, 1809. 

IVrtmits of Kean, Kemble, Liston, etc. 

OuwTON (Henry Fynes), chrmologUt, born 
at Gombtuu, in Nottloghamsmre, 1781- 
1863. 


Epitome of Rome and Constantinople, 1853. 
Fwtl Hellenicl, 1884-34. (A standard work.) 
Fast) llomanl, 1846~CiO. (A standard work.) 

(His Life, by himself, edited by 0. J. F. 
Cliuton, 186 4.) 

Ctob'Gli (Arthur Hugh), poet, born at Liverpool, 
1619-1861. 

Alnbarvaita, 1840. 

Attioura do Voyage, 1840, 

Mthto of Tot)or-ua-Vuolleli« 1S4S. 

XllfMnnchttS, 1640. 

Mmim. 1840. ' 


I’^oms.iydd Essays, posthnmous 187 1 . 

^ T. PWijpttve, 18631 A. Sy 



CLnxtBRBUCK (Robert), mtiquary, bom 1» 
Hertfordshire, 1772-1831. 

History and Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 
1815-27, 

CosiMi (Frances Power), horn in the county ol 
Dublin, 1822- 
Broken Lights, 1864. 

> Cities of the Past, 1864. 

Ounfe^BionB of a Lost Dog, 1867. 

Criminals, Idiots, Women, and Minors, 186!K 
Darwinism In Morals, 1372. 

Dawning Lights, 1868. 

Essays on the Pnrsnits of Women, 1863. 
Female Education, lAel 
Friendless Girls and How|p Help Them, 1861. 
Honrs of Work and Play, 1867, 

Moral Aspects of Vivisection, 1877. 

Red FTag in John Bull’s Eye (The), 1863. 
Re-echoes, ls76. 

Rellgiaus Duly, 1864. ' 

Studies of Ethical and Social Subjects, 1865» 
'I'liatiksgiving, 1863. 

Workhouse as all Hospital (The), 1861. 
CoDBKTT (William), bom at Farnho]^ in Surrey, 
1763-1835. 

Advice to Voung Men, 1831, 

Cottage likonumy, 1833, 

ErigllHli Grammar, isio. 

French Grammar, 1824. 

History of the Protestant Reformation in 
j England, etc., 1810. 

I Ltgacy to Labourers, 1834. 

Ijpgory to I’araons, (835, 

Paper against Gold, 1817. 

Parliamentary History of Eoolaud, 180*. 

*. Political Reristers, 1802-13. 

Poor Man's Friend (The), 1826. 

Rural Rides, 1830. 

Weekly ReglstiT, 1803-35. 

Works of i'ftcr Porcupine, 1801. 

Year’s Residence in the United States, 1818-19: 

(His Life, by Hulsb, 1835 ; by hlssoo, 1837 1 
by Smith, 1878.) 

CoiiuoLU tliev. Richard). 1797-1877. 

Margaret Catchpole (historical novel), 1846. 
Young Man's Hume (’ITie), 1849. 

CocHRAKB (Alexander Dundas Boss Wisbart 
BaiUlei 18W- 
Eriiest Vane, 1849. 

Floronco the Bi'autilul, 1864. 

Francis L, and other Ubitorle Studies, 1870. 
Mores crhe), a poem (2nd edltionV I84l. 
Young Italy, I860. 

CocHRAKR (John Dundas)^ fra«eU4r, 2780- 
1825. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Jourmy tinungh 
Russfo and Siberian Tartary, 1824; 
CocKBORK (Henry ThomsA ford), Bdlnlmtgn, 

Life of Lord 2862. 

Memorials of his ’Tiioe, posthumqqs 1866. 
CocKBR (Edward), ariOmetkittn, Lmidau, 2639>^ 
1677. 

Aritbmetiek, 1664. 

Penna VutenA I 860 . 

Pep’s Triumph, 16S7. 

OOKAIXR (^ Aston), jwet, 160lh*1684, 

Cbalne of Golden F^mn (A\ 26M. 

Cbdloe Poems, 1668i 

» oowrty, 

Gvkl (a tragd^. Imi, 
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Flajri^ 1689.'; 

Small PoemSi 1450. 

Trapolin, a suppoaed Prince (apla^), 1659. 
^KE (Sir Bdward}> chief Justice of England, 
born at In Sfurfolk, 1561-1633. 

Book of Entries, 1614. 

Complete Copyhohicr, poathununia 1640. 
Institutes, part i. (Coke upon Littleton), 1628; 
part ii. (Magna Charta), posthumous 1642; 
part id. (lliffh Treason), posthumous 1644; 
partli^ (Jurisdiction of Courts), posthumous 
1644, 

Reading on Fines, posthumous 1663. 
lleports, 1600-15. 

CoKK (Hon. Henrf John), 1827- 
Kidc over the Itocky Mountains, etc., 18.52. 
Vienna in 1648. 

Will and a Way (A), 1858. 

4)ou)F.sr (Cailwalloder), Twfwml philonophtr, 
born at Dutise, In Scotland, 1688-1776. 
History of the Five Indian Nations, 1747. 
Plantm Novicboraccnses, 1743-44. 

CoLK, A.R.A. (Vicat), hxiidscajtt painter, b<;rn 
at Portsmouth, in Uampshtre, 1833- 
AIps at lio.senlaui (The), 1878. 

Arundel, 1877. 

August Hays, 1881. 

Autumn Uolii, 1871. Autumn, 1889. 

Hay's Di'cllnc ('fha), 1876, 

Decline of Day ('fbe), 1861. 

Evening, I870. 

Evening Rest, 1866. 

Floating down to Camclot, 1869. 

Hay-time, i|^3. 

Heart of Surrey (the county), 1874. , 

Isle of Skye, 1876.. 

"Loch Bcavaig, 1875. 

Misty Morning, 1874. Morning Mist, 1880. 
Noon, 1872. 

Pause in the Storm at Sunset (A), 1869. 
lUcb^ioQd Hill, 1876. 

St Imde’a Bay (a storm at sea), 1867. 

Showe^ Day (A), 1878. 

Silver Thames (The). 1880. 

Spring-time. 1866. 

Sommer Fiowers* 1899. Ditto Noon, 1875. 
Summer Rains, 1873. Ditto Showers, 1877. 
Summer’s (lolden Crown, 1806. 

‘ Sunlight Lingering on Autumn Woods, I860. 
Sonablue Showers, 1870. 

Surrey Pastoral (A). 1878. 

CbLB (William), botanist. 1626-1062. 

Adam In Kden, or a History of Plants, Herbs, 
and Flowers, 1657. 

Art of SImpling (The), i.e. where to gather 
jdaots, 1656. 

OOLEBBOOKP. (Henry ’Xhomm), orientalist, smq- 
don, 1765-1837. 

Amera Cosha, etc., 1809.. 

Digeat of Hindu Law <» Gbntracte and Soc- 
. eesMons, 1797. 
i^ys, 1837. 

Hramtaoir ot the Sansrali Language, 1805. 
Bmarka pn the Agrieultute and Commerce 
^ of Bengal, 1806.’ 

Counrao. D4>. {Jioha WQRam), bishop of Natal, 
181^ 

Criticism bit Tile Cbmmentory; 2871. 

ta ^e Homans n!he% 1891. 

^ttws on IbePentitettcbr im. 
AaMSemiuBik 296«. 


Pentateuch and Book of Joshua crlttoally 
examined (’rhe), 1062-72. ^ - 

Ten Weeks in Natal, 1855. 

Village Sermons, 1863, 

CoLKnmoE (Rev. Derwent), son of S. T. Cole¬ 
ridge the poet, born at Keswick, in Cnm^r’' 
land. 1800- 

Life of Praed, 1864. 

Scriptural Character of the English Chuien, 
1839. 

CotERiDGR (Hartley), son of S. T. Colerhlge the 
poet, bora at Clevedou, near Bristol, 1796" 
1849. 

Biographla Borealis (pre^e), 1833. 

Life of Andrew Marvell, 1836. 

ijife of Massinger. 

Afarginalla, posthumous 1851. 

Poems, 1833. 

Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 1836. 

(Ills best prose work.) 

(Hi.s Lllfe, by his brother, Derwent Coleridge, 

1851.) 

Cf)i.KHiJ»r.E (Henry Nehoni, 1800-1843. 

Introiluction to the Study of the Greek dasslc 
Ports, 1830. 

.Six Months in the West Indies, 1825. 

Specimens of the Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge, 
1835. 

CutERincR (Samnel Taylor), an intellwtual 
torto, born at Otteiy St. Mary., in Devon¬ 
shire, 1772-1834. 

Poetry aiul Fictum. 

Ancient Mariner (in seven ]>arls), 1708. (H.i! 
best poem.) 

Cbristabel, part I. l797, part 11. 1800; pub- 
ILsbed 1816. 

Fall of Robespierre (a drama), 1794. 

Kubia Khan (a vision), 1816. 

France (an ode), 1798. 

Oile to the Departed Year, 1796. 

Poems, 1796. ^ 

Raven (a Christmas talc), postburaons 1948. 

Religious Muslugs, 1796. 

Remorse (a trugmy), 1813. 

Sibylline lA^aret), 1817. 

Translation of IVallenKtefn, 1800.' 

Zapola (a Ciirittmas talo in two partoX 2817. 

Prose. 

Aids to Reflection, 1825. 

Biographla Llterario, 1817. (His bfai^ prose 
work.) 

Confessions of an Imiulring Spirit, pcathu- 
mous 1840. 


Constitution of Church and State, 1830. 
Essays on his own 'limes, poathuotoUB 1860. 
Friend ('rhe), 27 numbers, 1809-10. 
r.sy Sermons 1816-17. 

Notes and licctures on Shakeepeaiie. etc., 
posthumous 1849. 

Table Talk, postbumoos 1835. 

Theory of Life, postbumoas 1919. 

Treatise on Method, posthumous 1849. 
Watchman ('Pbe), a weekly<'mlsoellaay (lo 
parts), 1736. 


(His Life, by J. Glllmaa, 18381 
1847.) 

C(tt.iEsn>oB (Sara), bom at Keswkk, in Ginnber- 
land. 1803-1862. * 

AoetwiU of «tc. (tnnriitliMi), 


Pbant6smioa(a fefey UdsX lIST. 
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CoT.KB (£l(sba), lexicographer, 1040-If 10. 

(A\ Kagll8h''Latlu auU Latln- 
Eiiffltsb, 1077. 

Englli^ Dictlonair (An), 1706. 

Kon)eDcUtnraTrillngulo,ur an AngIo>Latino- 
Qnvca, 1707. 

Sltorthand, 1674. 

(^OLET, l).D. (John), dean of St. Panrs, Ijouilon, 
1460<161». 

Conatructton of tin* Eight Parts of Speech, etc., 
poaUmmoua 1S30. 

Rudimenta Uramniatices, 1610. 

(HU Life, by T. Fuller, 1693; Dr. Samuel 

Kuigtat, 1730; Krnomus In Phcgnix,vo\, ii.) 
t/OLOAN (Julin),au Irish monilicant,/(a^w%i8t, 
15»0>16&K. 

Acta Sanclonun . . . Scotliu sou Ilihernite, 
1646. 

Troctatua de JoaunU Scot! . . . Vito. 1665. 
(Very rare.) 

Trladls Thaumatnrgm . . . Acta, 1617. (Con¬ 
taining the Lives of .St. Patrick, St. Colomb, 
and St Ilrigiii.) 

• 'oixiKU (.leremyl, iKirn at Slow Quy, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, 1650M736. 

DesiTtion diacuased (The), 1689, 

lSccl{a>lastial History of Urcat Britain, 170S~14. 
(His chief work.) 

Essays on Mural .Subjects, 1697, 1705, 1709. 

Great Historical, Gcogruphicul, and Oenea- 
logic^ Dictionary (liie), 1706; supplcmciil, 
1731. 

Short View of the Immorality, etc., of the, 
English Stage, 169 a. 

Translation of Morcrl's/tiaton'cal Dictionary, 
1701-21. 

(His Life, by P. I.athbnry, 18.‘)2.) 

'”oi,i,iKa (John Payne), philoloyigt, etc., Lon¬ 
don, 17H'J- 

Bibliographical Account of Rare Books, 1865. 

History of kiigltah Dramatic Poetry, 1831. 

Memolra of Actors in the Plays of Shake¬ 
speare, 1846. 

New Facts regarding Shakespeare, 1835,1836, 
1839. 

Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shake¬ 


speare’s Plays,, 1852. 

Poetical liecameron. 1320. 

Poet’s Pilgrlfiiage (I'ho), an allegorical poem, 
in four cantos, 1822. 

Sculptor (The), 1878. 

ISditor qf 

Shakespeare’s Works, 1842, 1853. 

Spenser, 1862 , 

COLAIKB (Sir itobert Porrett), 1817- 
Law of Katlways (Ti«), I860. 

OOLUMOWOOD (Cuthbert), nalurolxst, bom at 
Qteenwicb, in Kent, 1826- 
Rambles of a Nnturalist on the Shores of the 
China Sea, 1868. 


Travelling Bird (The), 1870. 

Vbrtoa of Creation (A), a poem. 1973. 
GniiUKO (Anthony), a freelKinker, born la 
Mlddlenex. 167^1729. 

Dtocoorse on Freethlnking, 1713. (HU chief 
%ork,) 

KasKf eMicentag the nse of Human Reason, 
17W. 

around* end Beesons of the Christian Belt- 






Philosophical Inquiry concerning Liberty so* 
Necessity, 1716. 

Priestcraft in Perfection, 1709. 

Reply to Pr. Rogers, 1727. 

Scheme of Litoral Prophecy, 1726. 

Collins (Arthur), 1682-1760. 

Buronctage, 1720. 

History of tiie Peerage of England, 1709. 
Collins, F.R.S. (John), born at Wood Eaton. 
1634-1683. 

Commerdum Epistolieum, etc., do Analysi 
Promuta, 1712, 

Collins (Mortimer), fmt and nopdUf, of Ply¬ 
mouth, 111 Hampshire, 1827-18^ 
Blacksmith and Scholar (a >iovel)^87S, 
British Birds (a vision from Aristophanes'), 
1872. 

Fight with Fortune (A), a novel, 1876. 
Frances (a novel), 1874. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

Idyls and Rhymes, 185.5. 

Inn of Strange Meetings (The), and otiier 
Poems, 1871. 

Ivory Gate (The), a novel, 1869. 

Marquis anil Merchant (a novel), 187J. 
Miranda (a novel), 1873. 

Mr. Carlngton (a novel), 1873. 

Prtncc&s Clarice (a novel), 1872. 

Secret of lAuig Life (The), 1875, 

Squire Silchester's Whim (a novel), 1873. 
Summer Songs, i860. 

Sweet and Twenty (a novel), 1875. (With liio 
wife, Frances.) 

Sweet Anne Page (a novel), 1868. 
'rransmigration (a novel), 1873?' 

■ 'fwo Plunges for .a l*earl (a novel), 1872. 
Village Comedy (’I'he), a novel, 1877. , 

Vivian Rumauce (The), a novel, 1870. 

Who b the Heir? (a novel), 1866. 

You play me False (a novel), 1878. (With 
his wife, Frances.) 

Collins (Samuel), about 1630-1700. 

State of Russia, 1671. 

.System of Anatomy, 1685. 

Collins, It.A.(William), London, 1787-1847. 
Nutting Party (TUe]^ 1831. 

Our Saviour with the Doctors tn the Temple, 
1840. 

Prawn-Flshers, 181.3. 

Slirinmerfi, 1831. 

Two Disciples at Emmaus (The), l84i; 

(HU Idle, by his son, W. Wilkie Collins. 
1848.) 

G 0 U.IN 8 (WlUUm), poet, of Chichester, 1720- 
1756. 

Odes, 1745-46. 

Ode to Evening, 1746. (The best Abate to 
the language.) 

Oriental Eclogues^ 1742. 

Passions (Ode on the). 1746. ' 

Poems, p^bumous 1766. , 

(ilU Life, by Dr. Johnson, 1796; DJre^ 
1827: sir MarrU Nicolas, 183P; Moy Thouua, 

1858.) 

OsLLtNs (WHlUm Wilkie), Londun. 

1824- 

After Dark, and othtf StorUe. 1656. 

Antonina, or the Felt of Rome (5tli eentA 
1850. 

Armadale. 1866. 

Bata (• stmy of aodern Ufe)b 1162, 
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Bladt Bobe (Tho), 18SI. 

Dead Secret n'he)> 1857. 

Fallen Leares (Tue), 1880. 

Frosm ])esep(Tbe). 1S73. 

Haar..ed Hotel (Tbe). 1879. 

Tilde and Seek, 1854. 

Law and the lauty (The), 187.5. 

Man and Wi{^ l<r70. 

Mias or Mrs. f and other Stories, 1873. 

Mr, Wray's Cash-box (a Cbristraits tale), 1859. 
Moonstone (The), 1808. 

My Mlsoellaales, 1863. 

Hew Mag|ate& (The), 1873. 

Ho Nain^Jl66‘J.« 

Poor Mias Flitch, 1876. 

S ueen of Heaits (The), 1859. 

ambles beyond Hallways, 1951. 

Two Destinies, 1870. 

Woman in White (The), 1360. 

rtays. 

Black and White. 

Frozen Deep (I'lio), 1957. 

Lighthouse (The), 1855. 

Moonstone C'llieX dramatized, 1877. 

COT.UKSON (Rev. John), topographer, *-1793. 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Somerset, 1701. 

CouiAN (George), dramatist, born at norcncc, 
1733-1794. 

Pieces in Prose a d Verse, I7a7. 

Translation of Horace’s ite Arte Poetica, 187.1; 
of Jhrence, 1705. (Praised by Dr. Adam 
Clarke.) 

Forbft plays, s^e Ai»i*bxdix Ilf. 

(His Life, by himself, posthumous 1795.) * 
OoiJfAM (George), “The Younger,'* dramatist 
and humorist, 1762-1836. 

Broad Grins (same as Jfy Nightgo\on, etc., 
w(th additions), 1803. 

Bco^trioltles for Edinburgh, 1820. 

My Hlgbtoiwn and Slippers, 1797. 

Poetloal Vagaries, 1612. 

Random Records, 1830. 

Vagaries vindicated (a poem to Itevica'crs), 
18U,, 

*,* For his plays, see Apprxpix "11 . 
(Memoirs of the Colman faroll;: by R. fi. 
Pi^e, 1842.) 

CoiiQUHonn, LLd, (Patrick), statistician, born 
at Dumbarton, In Scotland, 1745-1830. 
Tteatiee on the Functions, etc., of a Constable, 
1803. 

TreaUse On the Police of the Metropolis, 1790. 
(A valuablo work.) 

TieatUa on the Police, etCn of the River 
Thames, 18M. 

Tnatlae (Mi the Wealth, Power, and Uceources 
Of the MtIA EropirA 1814. 

CaL^noow (Sir l^^ck MacCbombalch), 1815- 
ASummaryofthe Roman Civil Law, 1849-60. 
Ottirox (Bev. Caleb C.), ^1833. 

Lawn, or Many Things In Few Words, 1822. 

0OI,TII,(g.), 

Qsind liigpoclor diaeovered (The), 1673. 
tm.Tn,(SamuM^)h Awmoroiu noet, *-*. 

Wblsts* Su^Ueatkm C^e), or the Sootoh 
~ Hudihiias; a eatirleal poem on the Scotch 
_ Oovesantm I7i8. 

Qoxmii 'hLu. (An^w\ bom In Edlnbargli, 
1797-1847. 

lioBageiueBtofliiftiicy.lsaai. (Edited Mter- 


wards by sir James Clark, who appcndeil a 
sketch of the character, etc., of the writer.) 

On Mental Derangement, 1831. 

Physiology of Digestion, etc., 1836. 

Prlnc^les of Physiology ap{)Uod to lleaUh 

(His Life, by George Combe, 1850.) 

CoKKR, M.D. (Charles), numismatist, 1743- 
1817. 

Nummorum Veterum Popnlonim, etc., qul lu 
Mu-steo Gulielml Hunter asservantor, lie- 
scriptio, etc, 17H0. (Mucli esteemed.) 

CouBE (George), phrenologist, of Edloburgh, 
1788-1868. 

Constitution of Man (The), 1838. (His best 
work.) 

F.<lliiburgh Phrenological Journal, 1823. 

Klcmetits of Phrenology. 1824. 

Essays on Phrenology, etc., 1819. 

Life, etc., of Dr. Arulrew Combe, 1950. 

Moral Philosophy, 1840. 

Notes on the United States, )R40. 

Phrenology applied to Painting and Souipture, 
1843, 1855. 

Principles of... Prison Disripline, 1854. 

Ilelatiun between Science mid Rellgioti, 1857. 

Sysu-m of Phrenology (A), 18‘34. 

(His Ufe. by C. Gibbon, 1878.) 

(’iiMunu, D.D. (Thomas), 1644-1699. 

('oinpanion to the Altar, 1658. 

Cumpaniou to the Temple (in three parts), 
1672. 

On the Roman Forgeries In Councils (In four 
parts), 1689. 

(Ills Life, by Thomas Comber, 1799.) 

CoMUKK ('rhomos). *-1778. 

History of the Parisian Maasacro of St. Bar- 
tboIome%v, isio. 

Vindication of the Kcvolntiou la England, 
1758. • 

CoMEKPdRD (T.), 

History of Ireland (for 30(10 years), to ttte 
Invasion oy Henry 11., 1754. 

CoMTXs (Sir John), lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer, 1667-1740. 

Digest of the Laws of England, posthumous 
1762-67. 

Reports, posthumous 1744. • 

Coxi^RR (.lainoH), numismatist, *-*. 

Coins, Tokens, and Medalets, issued by Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Goloniea, etc., 
1789. 

CoNURR (Jostah), of T/indun, 1789-1855. 

Modem Traveller (The), 1824. 

Protestant Nonconformity, 1818. 

(His Life, by E. R. Gonder, 1857.) 

OoKB, CowxR, or CoKEi (Oeorgs), a Seotcb 
Catholic, *-1640. 

Vita Marh-o Stuartte, etc., 1624. 

CoHULimiv (Henry Brooke Parnell, lor.l), 1776- 
1842. 

Financial Reform, 1830. 

Hbtory of Penal Laws agaibst Irish Gatbo* 
lies, 1808. 

Principles of Cnrrenqr and Exchange, 1816. 

CouoRKVB (WUllam), dramoM, bum at 8ts^ 
tard, 1670-1739, • 

Poems, ITIO. ^ 

%• For Ills p!lay% see Apfrioix lU, 

(His Idle, hjr Wilson, Tiag^ fik. 

Jflnuioa, etc.) 


OoNOttXTV (Sir William), of Iflddlmcx. 11X%- 
1828. 

£tciuentAry Treatise on tbo tDoimtlng of 
Naval Ordnance, 1812. 

(John), hom at Boston, In IJncoln- 
ahlre, 1825-1 H«5». 

Translations into Knglish verse of the JEneid 
of Virgil, IH6«{ . the Agamemnon of 

^Iscltyl^, 1848; of the Odei of Horace, 
1863. 

0oNOX.i,y, M.D. (John), of Llncolnshhc, iVOl- 
1866. 

Oonstanction and Government of liUnntic Asy¬ 
lums, 184?. 

Inquiry concorulng the Indications of In¬ 
sanity, 1830. 

.'^udy of Hamlet, 1863. 

Tmtment of tbo Insiioo, 1856. 

CosiiAD(Tinu)tUy Abboit).cont/(oloijftsf, born in 
New Jersey, U.S., 1803- 
l-’ossil Shells of the Tertiary Formations of 
the United States, 1832. 

I’alsontology of tho Mcxitati Boundary Sur¬ 
vey, 1854. 

Ctft'STAW-B (Archllaild), of .Scotland, 1776-182V. 
Miscellany, 1826. 

Clos8tABi.Kj (Henry), poet, 1560--*. 

Diana (sonnets), 1684, 

Spiritual Sounettes lu Honour of God andllys 
^yntr-s 1590. 

€fiKBXABr.E (John), epigrammatiil, *-*, 
Upigraiumato, 1620. (^I'rlnU'd by Pynson.) 

CoasTAiiVE, R.A. (.lobii),)andrc<r/wji>at«ler,boni 
at £aet Bcrgholt, in Suffolk, 1776-1837. 
Cornffeld (The), in tho National Gallery. 
Vdllcy Farm (Tlie). 

(Hla Life, by C.R. Leslie, 1842.) 

CoNTBEAKB (.Toliu), bisbop of Bristol, born .it 
Exeter, 1692-1765. 

Defrnce of Itcvoalcd Religion, etc., 1732. 

<kx)K (Dutton), noedUt, Ijotidon, 1632- 
Art lu England (not a novel), 1869. 

Banns of ivlarriage (The), 1875. 

Book of the Play (not a novel), 1876. 

Dr. Muspratt's Patients, 1868. 

Donblcdiiy’s Children, 1877. 

Hobson’s Choice, 1860. 
lIouR) wlllisho Playere, 1881. 

Leo, 1864. 

Over Head and Ears, 1868. 

Paul Foster** Daughter, 1861. 

I*rodigtil Son (The), 1862. 

Sir Felix Poy, Bart., 1866. 
dtudies. etc., of Historic Story, Hfe; and 
Character (not a novel), 1876. 

'rilals of the Tredgolds (The), 1864. 

YooM Mr. Nightingale, 1874. 

C<KHt(Siiaa), poelcs*. l&la- 
jrakrotiL 1649-64. 

Ndw Sehocs, and other Poems, 1864. 

Pn^s. mo. 

Cotm, D-D. (George), historian, bom la Scot- 
Utnd, Itfi^l64&. 

Histmy of the Church of Scotland, etc., ISIS. 
HjMnryafthe Kefornution in Scotian^ ISll. 
- (A vatttahle wOTk.) 

Cook (fiamin James), nampator. bom at Mar. 
ternTw Yckkshlm, 172S-: tt9. 

Three Veyagkf tbecWorld, first pub- 
11^^ bt 1778; jetNOQd In 1777; third in 
17M. 


(His Life, by D. Samwell, iTSk; Dr. A. 

Klppis, 1786.) 

CooKK (Captain Edward). 

Voyage round the World (A), 1712, 

Cooke (George Wlnmove), 1813-1865. 

China and Liwer ikngal, 1858. 

Conquest and Colonimtlon of North Afirica, 
I860. 

History of Party, 1836. 

Inside Sebastopol, 1855. 

hleuioirs of Lord Bolingbroke, 1835. 

CooKK (John), •-*. 

IVeatmePs Assistant (The), 1783. (A list of 
texts of sermons by Cht^hmen and Dis¬ 
senters since the Reformation.) 

CtxtKF. (John Esten), novelist, born at Win¬ 
chester, in Virginia, U.S., 1830- 

Dr. Van Dyke, 1872. 

Hammer and Rapier, 1870. 

Henry St. John, Gentleman, 18SS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, 1873. 

Hilttollilt, 1869. 

Ijust of the Foresters (Hie), 1856. 

TiCather Stockings nnd Silk, 1854. 

Life of Robert £. IjOb (biography), 1871. 

Life of Stonewall Jackson (biography), 1866. 

Huhun, or tho liost Days of Leo uid his Pa¬ 
ladins, 1 K 6 B. 

Oat of the Foam, 1871. 

Virginia Comedians (The), 1855. 

Wearing of the Grey, 1867. 

Youth of Jefferson (The), 1855. 

Cooke (Robert), *-1614. 

Censura quorundam Scrlptoium, quts sub 
Nomine Sanctorum, etc., [a] Pontificiis 
Cltarl Solent, 1614. (An excellent work, 
pointing out the forgeries of quotations and 
counterfeit authorities.) 

Cooke (William), antimary, *-1814. 

Enquiry on Patriarchal and DruidicaT Reli¬ 
gion, Temples, etc., 1755, ' 

Medalllc History of Imperial Rmno, etc., 

1781. 

Cooke (William), 

Picture of the Isle of Wight, etc., 1808. 

CooKSEV (Richard), •-*. 

Life and Character of John Ijord Somers, Baron 
of Evesham, 1701. (An (>steemed wollc.) 

Gookeslev (Rev. William Giflbrdh bom at 
Brasted, in Kent, 1802 - 1880 . 

Account of Hie Ancient City of Rome, 1850. 

Account and Map of Athens, 1351. 

CooUiT (Arnold James), 

CyclopoHlIa of,Practice Receipts, 1851. 

Pharmaceutical Latin Grammar, 1845. 

(kK)EET (Thomas McIntyre), horn at Atttea, in 
New York, U.S., IB2A. 

Constitutional Limltattoitf . . . oditheAnteri- 
can Union, 1868,1871. / 

CoovBB, MJ). (Andmw), of Edinbnigh, 1797- 
1847. 

Observatfon.s on Mental D^nangeaimit, IS^. 

Physiology of Digea^n, 1836. 

Principles of Ph^otogy applied: tb» Fr&> 
servatlon of Health, 1854. ,.(His best trotk.) 

Treatise on the wid fibMl 

Managenttat of uitkttey, 1840,. ' 

(Kis Lire, by G. Combe, 1850.) 

Coounn (William), AuouwetMpoel and noiwbnL 
bom at Bristol, 1141-1833. 

Deett npon Tiro Stkdkatn Sngtandi iTfio,. 
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COOPBBx-OOPS* tlt$ 


BIBLIOGBi^filCAL. 


Olaboliul O'b^}- 
Eogllsb Ddnce of Death. 

Toar in Sean4t of the Picturesque, ISIS. 

Tour in Seardi of Consolation, 1820. 

Tour la Seareik of a 'Wife, 1821. 

Tour of I>r. i?yntax ihrouRb Tendon, 1810. 
(Plates and Illustrations by Rowlandson.) 
(loopK'R (A.brabani), artist, Loudon, 1787-1868. 
Marston Moor, 1819. 

Sketch of the Battle of Ligny, 18:6. 

CoorEH, LL.D. (Sir Astley I'aston), surgean, 
horn at Brooke, In Norfolk, iTCH-iStl. 
Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast, 1929-40. 
jVnatomy of Ibc^Tiiymus Gland, 1832. 

Medical Itecoi^s and Ucbearcbcs, 1798. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, 1«24. 
Treatise on Dislocations and Jbractures, 1822. 
Treatise on Hernia, 1804-7. 

Tivnlnient of Hernia, 1827. 

(Uia Life, by B. B. Cooper, 1843.) 

CooFun (Basil Henry), Egyptologist, born at 
Maidenhead, in Berkshire, 1819- 
Chronology of tho Bible, 1874. 

Hioroglypnicul Date of the Kxodns in tbo 
Annals of Tliotbmos the Great, 1861. 

Life of Count Cavour, 18CO. 

CooFKR, B.C.S. (Bransby Blake), bom at Great 
Yarmoutb, 1792-1863, 

Lectures on Anatomy, 1829. 

L&Tturts on the IMuciplcs and rr.icttce of 
Surgery, 1851. 

Life of Sir A. Cooper, 1843. 

OooFKR (Charles Henry), antiqtiary, etc., born 
at Great ^Marlow, lu Buckiiighamsbirc, 
,1808-1866. • 
Annals of Cambridge, 1842-62. 

Atheuis Cantabriglenses, 18.18-61. 

Memorials of Cambridge, 18.19. 

CoOFKR (James Feuimore), novelist, born at 
Burlington, tJ.S., 1789-1851. 

Afloat and Ashore, 1844. 

Borderer^ or tha Hoathcotes, 1850. 

BniTO (The), 1831. 

Cbaiobearer (The), 1846. 

Crater (The), or Vulcan's Peak, 18ji7. 
Deer>alayer (The), 1841. 

Eve Effingham, 1849. 

Heodeman of l^nio, 1833. 

Heidenmauer, 1833. 

History of a Pocket-handkerchief, 1843. 

Home os Found, 1838. 

Homeward Bound, 1838. 

Jack Tier {The Red Rover recast), 1848. 

JjOSt of the Mohicans (The), 1826. 

Lionel Lincoln. 1835. 


Mereedeft of Castile^ 1840. 

Miles Wallingford, 1IM4. 
M«QlMne(’i'be), 1835. 

Ned Myers^ 1843. 

Notions of a Travelling Brother, 1838. 
<Mk Openings, 1848: 

OtttwsH Bound. 1836. 

Pathilnder. 1840. 

Pilot (Thi^ 1823, 

Honeers rn»), 1833. 

5eairle(TaeL 183T. 

^recautton, Wfl, 

Bed'Rovw^V 1837. 

EM %iiis ttW 

8si4nst»eb 1848. 

«MLioiMil80. 


s 

The Spy (the Wat of Independence), 1821. 
Two Admirals (The). l«42. 

Water Wltcb (Tite), 1830. 

Ways of the Hour, l MO. 

Wept of Wlshton-Wlsh (Tho), 1829. 

Wing and Wing, 1842. 

Wyandotte, 1843. 

American Democrat (The), 1836. 

History of the Navy of the United St.itcs, 1839. 
LITC.S of American Naval Officers, Ibio. 
Travelling Bachelor (The), 1828. 

OoovKR (Susan Penimore), bom in the county 
of New York, IT.S., 1815 
Khytne and Uejison of Country Life, 1864. 
Ilnral Hours by a Lady, IKSO. 

CooPKR (Tliom/w), of Leicester, 1805-1$80. 
Alderman Ralph (a novel), 1863. 
Autobiography, 1872. 

Baron’s Yule Feast (The), a poem, 1846. 
Bridge of History over tho Gulf of Thne 

('rh»>). 1871- 

fV)ndition of the People (The), 1816. 

Family Feud (Tho), a novel, 1854. 

J'oelical Works, 1878, 

I’urgatory of Suicides (The), an epic poem, 
1845. 

Triumplis of Knterprise (The), 1947. 
'J'riumpiis nf Perseverance (’rue), 1847. 

ViTity of Christ’s Resurrection (The), 1873. 
Wise S.iwrt and Modern Instances (a series of 
Btori**^, 1846. 

CooTB, LL.D., (Charles), historian, London, 
1759-1H35. 

History of Ancient Europe, 1815. 

History of England, 1791-1903. 

History of Europe from the Peace of Amiens, 
1802. 

History of the Union, etc., 1902. 

( Traiislati'd Mo.3lieim‘a EtxlcsiasticaL JTit ■ 
tory, 1811.) 

CopB, R.A, (Charles West), l^eeds, 1811- 
Alrasgiving. 1841. 

Anne Page and Slender, 1875. 

Burial of Charles I. (for a fresco), 1857. 
Cardinal Wolwy, 1860. 
llhildhoud, I84l. 

Convalescent, 1^62. • 

Cordelia receiving IntoUigencc of her Father's 
Ill-usage, 1859. Lear and Cordelia, 1800. 
Cotter's Satunlay Night (The), 1843, 

Cre<>|)ing like Snail unwltllngiy to SchooL 
1852. 

Cronies (The), 1836, 

Deatli of Princess Kllxabeth, 1865. 

Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1966. 
Edward the BUck Prince (a cartoon), 1815. 
Evening Prayers, i860. 

Far-away Tltoii^ts, 1881. 

Fireside Mustngs, 1848. 

First Trial by Jury (The), a prixe eortooiw 
1843. 

Flemish Moiber (The), 1838. 

Florence Oape at Dinner-time, 1852. 

(8) Frescoes in the Peers' Corridor, ia88« 
Gentle abd Simple, 1871. 

Girl at Prayensi 1847. 

Good Sl^heid (The), John x. If. 13.18^- 
Griselda's FtrsUTrial (for urn Palace of WmiU 
InftfMerh 

. Hagaf aMlrilnaetfiSSd. 
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Ifawtburu liusli (Tho), from Qoldsmiib, 18-12. 
Iloli* ihy FaLber-ln liia Old Age, 1840. 

I!er Silent Watch the Mother keeps, I3t2. 
Hope deferred. 1877. 

Inquisition (An), 1880. 

Janet escaped, 1881 , 

Last Days of Cardinal Wolscy, 1848. 

L’Allegro and II I'ensornsu, 1818. 

Launcelot Goblio'a Siesta, 1870. 

Meeting of Jacob and lUchel (a fresco for the 
House of lA>nls), 1844. 

Milton’s Dream, 1850. 

Oliver Cromwell receiving a Deputation, 1872. 
OstsrU dl Campogna, 1833. 

Othello relating his Adventures, 1860, 

Paolo and Francesca, 1837. 

Farting of I ,onl and listly llussell (for a fresco), 
1859; a painting, 13Cl. 

Poor-law uuanlians, 1841. 

Prince Henry subinltting to the Law (for the 
Palace of Westminster), b<^un 1817. 

.Ilcst, 1860. 

Koyal Prisoners, 1855. 

Sulioiar’s Mate, IH6'1. 

Svhoolmaster (Tl>e), from Goldsmitb, 1842, 
Sbylock and .lessica, 1867. 

Taming the .Shrew, 1874. 

Two Disciples at Emmaus (The), 1868. 
Upward gaaing, 1858. 

Yes and No, 1873. 

Y’oung Mother (The), 1847. 

CoetANn, M.D. (James), born at Deerncss, in 
the Orkneys, 1792-1870. 

Dk-tionary of Practical Medicine, 1830-58. 

(6is chief work.) 

Klements of Physiology, 132-1. 

Outlines of Pathology and Practical Medicine, 
1822 

Pestilential Cholera, 1832. 

Copi.KSTOM (Edward), bl^llop of Llandaff, Iwrn 
A Devonshire, 1776-1849. 

L'nquliy into the Doctrines of Necessity and 
Predestination, etc., 1821. (A valuable 
work.) 

Ib-ielectloncs Academicn>. 18I3. 

(His Life, by W. J, Cupleston, 1851.) 
Cori.RT, R.A. (John Singleton), born at lioston, 
U.9., but settlcii in London, 1737-.1815. 
Assassination of Buckingham. 

Ikaith of Lord Chatham, 1873. (National 
Oalleiy.) 

Iteath of Major Plcrsom 
King Charles arresting the Five Members. 
King Charles signing Stragord’s Death-war¬ 
rant. 

Corviso (Eaword), London. 1838 - 
AlUeri and Goldoni, their Lives and Adven¬ 
tures, 1826 . 

Aspects of Paris. 1858. 

Homo St KosefieUt (The), 1861. 

CoRBicr (Blchard). bimop of Norwich, soef, boni 
at Kwell, in Surrey, 1582-1635. 

Poetica Stromata, po^umons 1648. 
tojasWALMS (Caroline Frances), of Kent. 1786- 
18 d 8 . 

I-iftters sad tb^ains, posthumous 1864. 
Pericles,« Tals-of Athens, 1847. 
PbilAi^lctMlVo'i^ Bad.«, Espcricnce, by 

at|trof|liip oilw ite Coming of Christ (The). 
Wtfk fei^mtlM Coning of Christ (Tte)^ 


CouNWAUUS (Sir William), 1530-1618. 
Discourse upon Seneca, 1601. 

Essays, 1668. 

Miraculous and Happte Union of England 
and Scotland, 1604. 

Praise of King Richard HI.!! 1617. 

CoAYAT (Thomai4), traveller, bom at Odcorabe, 
ill Somersetshire, 1677-1617. 

Coryat’s Crudities, 1611; a Supplement, or 
“SecondCourse," 16U. (Very rare.) 
Cosix, D.D. (John), bishop of Duruaiu, bom at 
. Norwich, 1694->1672. 

Collection of Private Devotion, 1627. 

History of the Canon Holy Scripture, 
1667. 

Cosm (Richard), dean of the Arches, 1517-1597. 
Apologle for Suudrie Proceeilings by Juris¬ 
diction EcclcsiosUcall, 1593. (A very learned 
work.) 

Conspiracy for Pretended Reformation, 1691. 
(That is. In Presbyterian discipline.) 

Costa (.Sir Michael), boi n in Naples, but settled 
In England, 1816- 
Don Carlos, 1844. (His iiest opera.) 

Eli (an oratorio), 1855. (His best production.) 
Noaman (an oratorio), 1864. 

CosTBLix) (Louisa Stuart), 1815- 
Clara Fane, 1848. 

Lay of the Stork (Tlie), 1856, 

Queen's Prisoner (The), J841. 

Rose Garden of Persia (The), 1845. 

Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, 
1835. 

Cotes (Roger), mathematician, Itiirn at Burbage, 
in Xeicestersliirc, 1682-1716. 

Harmonia Meusurarum, etc., 1722. (Mpeta 
esteemed.) 

Cottle (Amos Simon), poet, *-1800. Immor- 
tali7.ed by lord Byron. 

Edda of Shemend (The), in English verse, 

1797. 

Ob, Amos Cottle! Pha-bus, what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame 1 
Oh, Amos Oottle, for a moment think 
AVbat meagre profits spread from pen andinkt 
SmglUh liardt and Scotch /I’coitruurs. 

CoTTLR (Joseph), poet, bom at Bristol, In Somer¬ 
setshire, 1774-1853. 

Alfred (an evic), 1801. 

Fall of Cambria (The), a poem, 1800. 

John the Baptist (a poem), 1801. 

Malvern Hills (The), a poem, 1793. 

Poems, 1795. 

Boeotian Cottle, rich Urlstowa's boast, 
Importa old storloB from the Cambrlim coyak 
And sends bis goods to market—all alive,-*" 
Lines forty thousand, cantos tweiity^ftve. 

RecoUections of Coleridge, 1837. 

OoTTOM (Charles)^ tmtlesque poet, born at Rcima 
ford Hall, in Staffordshire, 1636-1687.' 
Complete Angler (in pr^), 1676. 

Poems on Several iX'casions. 1630. • 

Scarronides, or Virgil tjcavestied, 1678. ' 
Wonders of the Peake (thei), 1681. 

OoTTOK (Very Rev. limiry), 1790-1876. 

Fasti Kecteshn Hibemtote, 1846-6^ ' 

List of Editions of the' Bible, ,1821,. 

Rheims and Douay, 1885. 

Typogntphical GaseUMf, iftt. 
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r^lTox, M.D. (NAihm>iel),|)oef, 1707-1188. 

Eigbl YMono in Yene, 1761. 

OurruM (Sir Robert Bnice), antiquary, bom nt 
Deaton, In Uuntingdonsbire, 1670-1631. 
Hie library was transferred to the firittsh 
Museum. 

Oottonl PoBthuma, 1679. 

Ilefeoce of tiie Oath uf Allegiance, posthn- 
moos 1641. 

Henry Ill., or a Short View of a Long Life, 
1027. 

Mo Post from Heaven, nor yet from Hell, 
posthumous 1643. 

Rolls of Parliament in the Tower, posthu¬ 
mous, 1657. • 

Cotton (Roger), poet, 1548-1618. 

Armour of Proofe from tho Tower of David 
to fight against the Spannyardcs and other 
Enimies of the Truetb (in verse), 1696. 

Spirltuall Song (A), a lllstory of the World 
from Creation, 1596. 

CovKiiDALB (Mllc^, bishop of Exeter, born at 
Coverbam, in Torkslilre, 1487-1568. 

Cranmer's (or the Great) Bible, 1639. 

Latln-English Testament, 1538. 

Olde Fayth (’fhe), 1541. 

Translation of the Bible, 1535. 

COVEKTX (Robert), travtUer, 1582-1635. 

True and almost incredible Narrative, etc., 
1612. 


CoWKLL, IiL.D. (John), of Di'v-onsiiiro, 1854- 
1611. 

lost]tutiones Juris Anglicaiii, etc., 1CG5. 
Interpreter ^'hc), 1607. 

Ijiw Dictionary, 1607. • 

CowtiKr (Abraham), poet, London, 1618-1667. 
^Cormina, 1662. 

Books of Plants, 1662-78. 

Davideis (in four books) 1635. (Incomplete.) 
Four Ages of England. 1648. 

History of Plants (a poem in six books), post¬ 
humous 1705. 

Mistresse (The), a collectton of love verses, 
1647. 

Ode on the Bestoratton of Charles If., 1660. 
Hndarlc Odes, 1663. 

Poem on the Civil War, 1662. 

Poemata Latina, 1668. 

Poetical Blossoms, 1633. 

Satyr (A), Tlie Ihirltan and Papist, 1843. 
Satyr agunst SqpamUvity (A), 1642. 

Trapeu History of Pyramus aud Tbisbe, 
1628. 

Vision eoncemlng the late Pretended H. 
Cromwell tbe \vlcked, 1661. 


Cntter of Ooleman Street (a comedy), 166X 
Guardian (Tbeh a comedy, 1650. 

Love's Riddle (a pastoral comedy). 1638. 
Maufti^um Joeuwe (a comedy), 1638. 
WorkJ^ posthumous 1826. 

(Hia lift, by S^rat, I 68 O 4 Dr. Johnson, 
1779.) 

CowrcR (WilUamLpoet, bom at Great Berk- 
hamutsad, in Hertford, 1731-1800, 
AntLThelypbtbora, 17SL (Mis first publlca* 

BoadiOea, 77S0 l 
O onniaitkftn. 178a, 


Expostulation, 178|; published 1782. 
nomtr translated into blank verse, 1784-411, 
Hope, 1732. 

John Gilpin (humorous ballad), 1782. 
Miscellaacous I’oems, 1793. 

Gluey Hymns, 1779. 

On toe lieccipt of my Mother's Picture, 170fi. 
Progress of Error, 1781; published 1782, 
Retirement, 1782. 

Table TiUk, lYsi; published 1782. 

Task (The), in six books, 1783-86. 

Tirocinium, 1784. 

Truth, 1781; published 1782. 

(His Life, by J. Corry, 1803; W. Hayley^ 
1803; by himself, posthumous 1816; T. Tay¬ 
lor, 1835; Grimshawe, I8.i6; Southey, 1838; 
H. F. Cary, 1839; sir H. Nicolas. 1843.) 

Cox (Rev. Sir George William), 1827- 
Crusades (The), 1874. 

History of Greece (A), 1874. 

Great Persian War (The), 1861. 

Introduction to tiie Science of Ctmpnrativn 
Mythology and FoJke Ixire, 1881. 

Life of St. Boniface, 1853. 

Mythology of the Aiyan Nations (The), 1870. 
Poems, Legendary and Historical, 1860 . 

Tales of Ancient 0 recce, 1868, 1877, 

Talcs of Thebes and Argu.4, 1803. 

Talcs of the Gods and Heroes, 1862. 

Cox (Sir Richard), historian, born at Bandon* 
in Ireland, 1650-173:1. 

Hibernia AiigUcaiia, etc., 1689-1700. 

Cox (>S.kmuel Suthvuu), born at Zanesville, UA. 
1824- 

Buckcyii Abroad (The), 1852. 

Eight Years in Congress, 1865. 

Search fur Winter Sunbeams (sketchea of 
travels), 1870. 

Why we laugh, 1876. 

Goxs (Rev. Arthur Cleveland), poet, at 
Mendham, in New Jersey, U.S., 1818? 
Advent, a Mystery (a dramatic poem), 1837. 
Atbauasiou, and other Poenw, 1842, 

Athwold (a poem In three cantos), 1838. (Rc 
cost and reproduced under the title of “ Tha 
Lodye Chase.") 

(Christian Ballads, 1840. 

Halloween, 1844. 

Saul, A Mystery, 1846. 

CoxK (William), kitUirian, London, 1747-1828> 
Anecdotes of Handel, 1799. 

Historical 'J'our in Monmouthshire, 1801. 
Hutory of tbe House of Atwtria, 1807. (Bft 
chief work.) 

Memoirs of John, Duka of llarlbotough, 
1818-18. 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 1798. 

Travela In l>blaud, 1784. 

Tnvels in Swit/erlaml, 1789. 

CoTNB (Joseph Stirling), dramatic author, bom- 
at Birc, in IrelamE 1805-1868. 

Phrenologist (The), 1835. 

Tipperary Lc^;y(The), 1847. 

Woman u Bed (The), 1849. 

Cbab (Roger), called »The Englisb Hermit,''^ 
in tbe time of Ctom'welL Hie lived on tbrea 
ftitblngs a week. Mesa ^ , 

’ Dagon'a tewsfklL * 

English Hermite (TbeX 165B. 

Mtuuish Hermlnt at tiie ,., Boai of 
iMJatiyClIbeJ. 
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■€nA.BBE, LL.D. (George), poet, bom at Ald> 
borough, l(t Suffolk, 1704-1432. 

Borough (Th«>), 24 Icttere In verse, 1910. 
Osndidate (The), 1779. 

Hall of Justice (The), lu di&lope, 1807. 
Inebrioty, 1775. (Ills lirst publication.) 
Library (The), 1781. 

Ijewspwer (The), 1795. 

I'arlsb KegtsUir (The), In three parts, 1807. 

Sir Eustace Gray (The MiuUionse), in dia< 
logos, 1807. 

Tales in Versr* (2t talcs based on farts), 1812. 
Talus of thC) mil (22 talcs based on facts), 
1919. 

Village (The), 1783. 

(lift Life, by bis son, 1 h3S.) 

-CBanoTK (Samuel), a noneon/ormiit divine, 
162fl-170(>. 

Ai) 08 tollcal History (The), 1072. 

Homiony of the Four Evangelists, 1698. 
Knowledge and Pnictlce, 1702. 

Caaro (J.sa), of Ediuburgh, ls30- 

Duebess Agnes, .iiid other Poems, 1803. 

Ode (first prize at the liunis centennial), 1859. 
Poems by Isa, 1857. 

CuAio (Sir Thonm.s). of Scotland, 1638-1603. 
Sight of SucccKsUin to the 'i'hruiio of Eng¬ 
land. 1002. 

Treatise on the Foudol Law, 1653. (A standard 
work.) 

Trcfitiso on Homage, poBthninons 1695. (To 
prove that Scotland never owed homago to 
England.) 

Jiis Lift, by P. F. Tytlcr, 1823.) 

CaaiR (George Lillie), of Kifesbire, Scotland, 
1799-1800. 

Bacon, bis Writings and Philosophy, 1846-47. 
English of .Shakespeare (The), ls57. 

History of Dritthli Commerce, 1844, 

Pnuruit of Knowledge under llttllcultles, 1831. 
Itomanco of the Peerage, 1848-50. 

Outlines of tbo History of the English Lan¬ 
guage, 1865. 

Sketches of tho History of Literatnm and 
Learning in England, 1844-46. 

Spenser and Ills Poetry. 1845. 

CuAtK (Mr.s. George IJllie), novelist, better 
known as •Hiss Dinah Aiaria Mui.ook, Iwrn 
at Stukc-iipon-Trent, in StaifoidiJiire, 1820- 
Agatha’s Huabimd, 1852. 

Aviliou, and other Tales, 1864. 

Gtiriatlan’s Mistake, 1806. 

Hannah, 1871. 

Head of the Family (Tho), 1851. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, 1857. (Her best 
novel) 

Laurel Bush (TIic), 1877. 

Legacy (A), 1878. 

Life for a Life (A). 1959. 

Histreas and Main, ) 863 . 

Noble Ufa (.4), 1886. 

Ogiivies (The). 1849. 

Olive (a rmuance), i860. 

Poems, 1972. 

SaBoona out of Ghurch, 1875. 

Studlea frohi 1869. 

Wo9Mn’ll i£l»gplo»B (Tlte), 1870. 
nCuasAiiTRQadhB (lU<»iai4> nt> Westnioreland, 

Del^^iSeulealtt Ahgliouue contra M. An- 
kO!tt.etc.,lii}itrk«,lM!5, (Mnoh esAeemed.) 


CJtAXHBu (Thomas), arcbht^p of Ca iterbury, 
bom lA AslactoDfln NtitUnghamaliin.', 1489- 
1666. 

Answer [to) Stephen Gardner ... agaynst tho 
Trewo and Godly "Doctrine of the Moste 
Holy Sacrament, 1561. 

Catechismns (for children, etc.), 1549. 
Confutation of Unwritten Verities, etc., post¬ 
humous 1558, 

Defence of tho Trewe and Catholicko Ducnfiio 
of the Sacrament, cU'., 1550, 

Works, compl|led and edited by Jenkyns, 1834. 

(His Life, by Strype, 1694; Gilpin, 1784; 
H. J. Todd, 1831; Cox, 184t; deim Hook, in 
his Lives cf the ArMislwps, 1861, etc.: J. X. 
Norton, 1863.) 

CsAsnAW (Klchard).poe<, London, 1616-3660. 
Carmen Deo Nostro . . . 1662. 

Ibillgbts of the Muses, 1648. 

Eplgraramata Sacra, 1634. 

. Sacred I’ocms, 1652. 

Steps to the Temple, etc,, 1646. 

%* Crashaw 1» the autlior of that cclobraiad 
line relating to the water turned to wine In 
the marriage banquet of Cana of Galilee— 

T^mpha pudica Dcum vidit et erubnlt 
(The moaeat water saw its God and blushed). 


Chaufdru (Qulntin), of Ayrshire, in Scotland. 
1743-1819. ' 

Essais Historiquos sur le Docteur Swift, 1808. 

Itcsearches conccmiiig the Laws, etc., of 

• I Ancient and Modern Indio, 1817. 

Sketches... rclatitig totlic .. oHindoos, 1792. 

Orawfukd (Adair), chemist, 1749-1796. 

Experiments and Observations on Aoltnal 
Heat, 1779. 

Cbawfusd and BAtCARBES (Alexander Wil¬ 
liam, lord Lindsay, earl of), 1812- 

Argo, 1870. 

Case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter 
(The), 1860. 

Etruscan Inscriptions, 1872. 

Evidence and Theory of Christianity. 18*1. 

letters on Egypt, Edom, etc., 1838. 

Lives of tbo Lindsays (The), 1949. 

GScumenlcIty, 1870. 

Piogression by Antagonism, 1846. 

Sceptivism and the Church of England, 1861. 

Sketches of the History of Cliristian Ai^ 1847. 

Obawfobjo (David), Aistorfan, of SooUand, 1665- 
1726. 

Memoirs of Scotland under the Ee^ of Mary, 
1706. 

Peerage of Scotland, 1716. 

CbaWfcsu (John), of Edinburgh, 1783-1868. 

Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Isbutds^ 
etc., 1856. y 


History of tbe Indian Aitibipelago,^ 193^ 
Malay Grammar and DiAktnary, 1862. . 
ST (Sir Edward Sbennerd). t»m at 


In Kent, 1812-1678. 

Flfteun Decisive Battioe of the World (Tho). 

1851. 


Crsech (Rev. Thonvu), born at Blaadtiiird. itt 
DoTsctahlre, 1669^1761. 


Poetical Trauslattonof ITomca, 168*1 ef £Kere- 
1633; of TheoeHtUfS, 1990. 

Crbsset (UiHib Paulin de>. bom at 

in Torkshiip, 1605-167*.. 


Ghnioh History of Brittany^ I6d8k ’! 
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Okitti UukD^ (WUlUin). of Warwickshire, 
l«7MT!n. • 

Musica Sacra; 1724. 

CBonm, Al&A. (Kntest), born at I^ceJs, la 
Yorkshire, 1847- 

Ironstdes returning: fh*m sacking a Cavalier’s 
House, 1877. 

Tjtgny, 1876. • 

Oliver Cromwell at Marston Moor, 1877. 

-On Uie Morning of the Battle of Waterloo 
(VTahuleon outside a cottage consulting a 
ms]^ 1876. 

One Touch of Nature makes the whole World 
Kin, 1874. » ' 

Ketreal (The), 1874. (In the National 
Oallcry.) 

WelUn^u on bis March to Waterloo, 1878. 

CnoKBB (John Wilson), born at Galway, in Ire¬ 
land. 1780-1867. 

Battie of A.lbuera, 1811. 

Battle of Talavcra, 1809. 

Familiar Epistles on the Irish Stage, 1803. 

Intercepted Letter from Canton (A.n), 1805. 

Songs of Trafalgar, isoo. 

State of bneland (The), 1807. 

(Edited Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, 1831.) 

Cbokkic ('rhomas Cronun), antufuarif, etc., 
born at Cork, in Ireland, 1798-1 .SS4. 

Barney Mahoney, 1833. (One of bin best.) 

JlanielQ’Konrke (an Irish Manchaasen), 1828. 

Fairy Legends, etc., of the South of Ireland, 
182&. 

TjCgcnds of the I^ken, 1828. 

Memoirs of A»eph Holt, General of the Irish 
Rebels, 1833. * 

My Village, 1832. (One of bis best.) 

Popular Songs of Ireland, 1839. 

Itciseardies iu South Ireland. 1824, 

Cbolt, LL.I), (Rev. Gcoige), jpoct and noodUt, 
bom at Dublin, l78i)-]860. 

Angel of the World (The), 1820, 

Catiline (a tragedy), 1822. 

Klsterlcai Sketches, etc., 1842. 
of Burke, 1840. 

Marston, or the Soldier and Statesman (a 
novel}, 1848. 

Modem Orlando (The), 1940. 

Farts (a poem), 1815. (Ills Rrst work.) 

Feiso^ History of George IV., 1830. 

Ihide shall have a Fall (a comedy), 1835. 

^klhidl (a prose romance), 1837. (Ills best- 
known work.) 

Tates of tho Great St, Bernard. 1813. 

(I|e also edited Jeremy Taylor's Works, 


Csooxss (Willtan^, eftemtitt, London, 1832- . 
Antllne and Its D^vaBves, 1878. 

Qieiniqil Tecbnology, 1877. 

UaUdbook vS' DydSig and Calico Pdnttng, 

i 87 ». 

Bemdstoit resnittng IVem Radiation, 1872. 
Bei^ Methods of Chemical Analysis. 1877. 
CnoBsy; D.B. (Howotdi bom in New York, 

uA,18a8- 

l^dsof Cb« Moslem, 1850. 
of Christ, 1871. 

Notsjt New Tflstsm^t, 1881. 

(Mti-i Btaldon name Cmilla Tonl- 
I/mdon, m»- 

IMa^^ Poems, 


Hubert FreeUi’s Pn>Bj)erity (a novel), 1873. 

Islan«l of the Rainbow (The)b a tatry talfl^ 
1866. 

Light in the Valley, 1853. 

Memorable Women, 1899. 

Mrs. Blake (a novel), 1862, 

My Experiences of 8phitual1.sm, 1»B7. 

CnossR (Andrew), electrician, of Somersetshire, 
17S4-]8S5. 

Prodnetion of .dean*, 1837. (This caused a 
storm of Indignation, quite contemptible.) 
(His Life, by his widow, 1857.) 

Crotoxi, Mus.D. (William), of Norwich, 1775- 
1847. 

Elements of Music.al Composition, etc., 1812. 

Ckowf. (Mrs.), maiden name Catherine Stevens, 
novelist, born at Borough Green, In Kent, 
1800-1876. 

Aristodeiuufl, 1838. 

Light In Darkness, 1852. 

Lilly Dawson, 1H47. 

Tunny Ixjckwood, 1850. 

Night Side of Nature (ghost stories), 1813. 

Susan Hopley, l«44. 

Crowe (Eyre Evans), historian, 1799-1863, 

History of France. 1868-68. 

Uvea of Eminent Foreign Statesmen, 1830. 

Rcigiis of Louis XVtII. and Charles 1864. < 

Greek and the Turk (The), 1803. ■ 

CrowB (.Joseph Archer), Txmdon, 1825- 

Early Flemish I'aiiiters. 1867, 1872, 

History of I’ainting in Italy, 18C4. 

Hist ory of Fainting in North Italy, 1871, 

Life of Titian, 1877. 

Cruurw (AlcAanxler), of Aberdeen, 1700 '1770. 

Concordanct* of tJie Holy Scriptures, 1737. 

Scripture Dictionary, 177i». 

CRCiKsiiaRK (George), artist. Jxmdon, 1792- 
1878. 

Didaclio Drjsignst Tlie IhAtle Hn 8 pict^inis); 
'fbe Glnshup; Sunday in Ixmdon; 'flio 
Upas Tree; The Worship of Bacchus, 1863. 

Comic lUutlrations: Box; Comic Aliiiuuao 
(^12 years); Grimm's Goblins; The Man in 
UteMoon; My Sketch-book; Oliver Twlrt; 
Peter Sell leuiini; I’uints of Humour; Punch 
and -ludy ; Tom 'I'hutnb. 

Oil Paintings: Dlstuiiilng thwCongregaUnn; 
Dressing lor the Day ; A Unnaway Knocks 
Tam O'Shanter; ‘ritania and Bottom iho 
IVcaver. 

Crciksbakk (William), anaiomisi, of Edin¬ 
burgh, 1746-1800, 

Anatomy of the AbsorUof Vessels of Ibo 
Human Body, 1786. 

Expi'rhnents on tho Insensible Peremfratton, 
etc., 1796. 

Memoirs on the Yellow Fever, eto., 1790. 

Crcttwell (Rev, Clement), 1743-1808. 

Concordance of Parallels, 1790. 

Tour tbrough Great Britain, 1901. 

Uaiversal Gazetteer, 1808 . 

CnnwoRTH, D,D. (Ralpb), bom at AUor, in 
Somors^blre, 1617-1688. 

Treatise on Eternal and Immutable MomlUy, 
postbumvQS, 1731. 

True Intellectnal System of the tl^vene^ 
1578; (His best work.) 

Ttne Nature of 4b« Lord’s Supper, 154k. 

Unkm of C^Maiid tho Chisdi Aa4o«ed^lB4ti 
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GcLt.«K, M.D. OViUtam), bora at Uatallton, io 
Scotland, 1710-1790. 

Firat Lines of tlie Practioo of Phjrsic, 1775. 

Institntlona of Medicine, 1777. 

Synopsis Nosotogls Mikhodlcts, 1780. 

Treatise of (be Materia Medico, 178'9. 
Ct'LrKprKn (^Nicholas), htrlHulUt, 1010-1654. 

Kngllsh I’bystcUn or Herl>al, 1852. 
CuMiiKHLAKD, 1>.I>. (lllchard), bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, bom In lexndon, I6:i3-I7is. 

De 1.oglbus Naturu*. Disquisitiu, 1672. (Against 
Jlobbes’ pbllusophy.') 

Essay uu Jewish Weignts andMcasnres, 1686. 

Fragment of Ranchoniathou on J*h<enician 
Uittary, 1720. 

Orlglnes GriUium, 1724. 

CowBBiiMsn (Kicbard), dramalitt, Cambridge, 
1732-1811. 

Novelg, 

Arundel, 1789. 

Henry, 1795. 

John de lAiicastcr, 1800. 

Poetry. 

Calvary, or the Death of Christ (In eight 

Kx<jdlad (The), in two parts, 1807-8. 

Ketrospccilon, 1811. 

Prote. 

Anecdotes of Spanlsti Painters, 1782. 

Memoirs (of himself), 1806. 

Observer ('Phc), 1785. 

*.* For his plays, see Appkndix 111. 

(His Life, by W. Mudford, 1812.) 

CuuuiNO (Uoualeyn George Gordon), the 
African lion-hunter, Ixxra In Scotland, 
1820-1^6. 

Hunter’s Life in South Africa (A). 1850, 
CoHNtRoiiAM (AlexAidor), hittm'ian, born at 
Ettrick, in Scotland, 1654-1737. 

Hiitfory of Great Britain, etc,, 1787. 

^Is Life, by W, Thombon, 1787.) 
CoXMiKciiAH (Allan),poet and novdisl, burn at 
Blackwood, in Scotland, 1785-1842. 

Biographical and Critical History of Litera¬ 
ture, etc., 1833. 

Life and Works of Bums, 1834. 

Life of Sir David Wilkie. 1843. 

Lives of BrUish Painters, Sculptors, and Ar¬ 
chitects, 1820-33. (His chief prose work.) 

Lord Iluldan (a romance), 1822. 

Maid of Klwar (The), a romance, 1825. 

Otterburn (a novel). 

Paul Jones (a romance), 1822. 

Poems and Songs, 1847. 

Sir Marmaduke Maxwell (a drama), 1822. 

Sir Michael Scott (a romance), 1822. 

Songa of Scotland, etc., 1826. 

Traditionary Tales of the Peasantry, 1823. 
(His Life, by David Hogg, 1875 .) 
Gdmmixorax (Peter), iin(t’ 4 waiy,]A>ndoQ, 1816- 
1668. 

Handbook of London, 1849. 

Hutdbook of Westminster, 1842. 

Itlfis (^Drmnmond of Huwtbomden, 1833. 

Ltfs of Inigo Jone^ 1648. 

Memoir of J. M. W. Turner, 1,852. 

Modaru London, 1861. 

Bonp of Sngiand and Scotland, 1635. 

Stoiy of Hell tiwyna, .1852* 

Oninosr fWQllam), «r<imiaS^4x)ni at West- 
bmy. In aiikopshfrs, tgAS-iaM* 


Catalogue of Arahto MSS. in the British Mo- 
seuni, 1646. 

^icllemum Syriacum, 1855. 

Yindicire Ignatlanie, 1846. 

Cdkrib, M.D. (James^ of Dumfriesshire, XTSfr* 
1805. 

Medical Heports on the Effects of Water, Gold 
and Warm, in Febrile Diseases, 1794-1804. 

Curtis (George Tlcknor), born at Watertown, In 
Massachusetts, U.8., 1812- 

Dutics of Merchant Sc^en, 1844. 

History of the Origin, Formation, and Adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution of tbs United 
States, 1855-58. «, 

Tjaw of Patents, 1849. 

Life of Daniel Webster, 1865-68. 

Curtis (George William), bom at Providence, 
in Rhode Island, U.S., 1824- 

HowacBl ill Syria, 1852. 

Tjotus Eaters, 1852. 

Nile Notes of a Uowarijl, 1860. 

Potlpbar Papers (The), 1853. 

Prne and 1, 1862. 

Curtis (William), hotom'sf, born at Alton, In 
Hampshire. 1746-1709. 

Botanical Magazine, 1787-98; contlnncd by Ms 
W. J. Hooker to I'69. 

Companion to the Botanical Magazine, 1736. 

Flora Londlnensis, etc., 1777. 

Cuazox (Hon. Robert), 1810- 

Yisit to the Monasteries of the I.ievant (A), 
1848. 

CusniKo (Caleb), statesman, bom at Salisbury, 
In Massachusetts, U.S., 1800« 

• Review of the 'Phree Days’ Revolntion in 
France, 1833. , 

DAiiLflRER (.lohn A.), admiral in the United 
States, 1798-1870. 

Shells and Shell-guns, 1866. 

System of Boat Armament, 1853. 

(Inventor of the Dahlgrcn gun.) 

Dalb, M.D. (.Samuel), born at Braintree, lu 
Essex, 1659-1739. 

Phormacologhi, 2693. 

Dale (’I'homas), dean of Rochester, bom at 
Pentonvillc, near laitidoB, 1797-18)0, 

Golden Psalm (The), 1846. 

Poetical Works, 1830. 

Sermons preached in Great St. Mary^s. Osm- 
bridge, 1832-36. 

Translation of SopAoolet, 1824. 

Widow of Naln, 1818, 

Damarno (George), of Aberdeen, 1627-1687. 

Ars Signornm, vulgo Character Univexsalis, ct 
Lingua Pbilosophica, 1661. 

Dldaswlocophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Man's 
Tutor, 1680. 

Dallas (Charles Robert), bora In JaUu^ 
1764-1824. 

History of the Maroons,' 1803-4.' 

Recollections of the UA of Lord Bjmm,' 1^4. 

Dallaway (Rev. Jamefl)i antiguaty, bora..ai 
Bristol. 1703-1834. 

Constantinople, etc., 179). 

Enquiries into the Origin atad Prepress,Of 
Heraldiy in Eaglaod, l793, 

Histor^v or Western Sussex, lSls-82. 
DALxnms <Sr David}. 

etc., geaeia]ly6Mled1ard1iAasS,b^ at 
KdlnbttrgK t72d'it92. 
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AonalB of AcotUnit, fmm (he Accession of 
Roiieit 1. (the Bruce) to the House of Stuart, 
1719. (Hia chief workj 

Discourse on the Gowrie Conspiracy, 1757. 

Memorials an^-Letters relating to the History 
of Britain In the Reign of James 1., 1762. 

Memorials and Letters relating to the History 
of Britain in the lleSgn of Charles I., 1766. 

Works of tb»'oTer>memorable John Hailes 
of Eton, 17ftS. 

Dalbtuplb (John), surgeon, of Norwich, 1801- 

ieS2. 

Anatonv of the Homan Eye, 1834. 

3>ai.TOjr, LL.D. (John), natural philosopher, 
born near C^crmouth, in (fumberland, 
1706-1844. 

Meteorological Observations, etc., 1793. 

New System of Chemical Philosophy, 1808, 
1810, 1827. 

(His Life, by Dr. H. Lanadale, 1874.) 

Dkwnta (William), of v'omersetsbire, 1652- 
1712. 

Treatise on Winds and Tides. 

Vindication of the South Sea Voyage, etc., 
1707. 

Voyage Bound the World, 1697. 

Voyages to Campeuchy Bay, 1709. 

Dama, LL.O. (James Dwight), geologist and 
chentisf, bom at Utica, in New York, U.S., 
1813- 

Gorals and the Coral Islands, 1872. 

Manual of Geology, 1862. 

On Crustacea, 1852-64. 

On the Geology of the Paclflc, 13(9. 

On Zoophyteir 1816. 

Text-book of Geology, 1861. 

DaVa (Blobard Henry), poet and wmlist, born 
at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, U.S., 1787 • 
1839. 

Buccaneer (The), a poem, 1827. 

l^ng Raven (Theb a poem, 1825. 

Uual^d at the Wife’s Grave (The), 1825. 

Idle Man (The), 1821. (A periodical which 
oontolnee bla **Tom Thorntuu.” a novel.) 

Pomns, 1833. 

Diva (Klcbaid Henry), bora at Cambridge, 
Ifoasachiuetts, U.S,, 1815-1882, 

International Law, 1866. 

Saamao’s Friend (The), tail. 

To Cuba and Back, 1859. 

Two Tears before the Mast (enlarged edition), 
1869. 

Damit, B.A. (Francis), painter, born at Wex¬ 
ford, In Ireland, 1703-1861. 

Gatos Marios among (he Ruins of Carthage, 
IMS. 

GhrM walking on the Sea, 1826. 

Contest of ^ Lyle shd Pipe, 1812. 

Delivery of Israel oat of E^t, 1825. 

Deiage (TS^ 1831. 

Departure of UlysBes fh>m Ithaca, 1854. 

Diiappointed Love, 1821. 

BmbaraAtipa of CiMpotro, eto., 2827. 

IhuAanted' Isla^ (The^ 1811. 

.MonUag at Hbodes, 1841. 

Opening the Seventh Seal, 1828-29. 

Taaaateof (he B^iSea. 1630. 


(The), 


Soditea Sb^ pasMag off (AL1847. 


IMS. 


after (he Beanmotlon 


Upas Tree of Java (The), 1820. 

Warriors of the Olden Time listening to thetr 
Minsteel, 1823. 

Dakibl (Samuel), poet laureate, bora at Taun¬ 
ton, In Soraereetsbire, 1562-1619. 

Civile Wares betweno the Two Roses (a poem 
in eight books), i.-iv. 1595, v. 1599, vl. 1602, 
vii., vlli. 1609. (HU chief work.) 

Cleopatra (a tragedy), 1691. 

Complaint of B^mond, 1591. 

Delia (57 sonnets), 1592. 

Epistles (In verse), 1601. 

Hymen’s Triumph, 1615. 

Musopltllus and PbUocosmus (a poctio dia¬ 
logue in praise of icarniug), 1509. 

Phllotos (a tragedy), 1697. ' 

Queenes Arcadia (The), a pastoral tragi¬ 
comedy, 1606. 

Telhy's Festival, 1610. 

Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, 1601. 

Wars of York and Ijaucoster (an epic in eight 
books), i.-lv. 1595, V. 1599, vi. 1602, vil., 
viit. 1609. 

Prose : A History of England, from the Con¬ 
quest to I'ldward III., 1613. 

Danihli., D.C.L. (John Frederick), cAemttf, Lon¬ 
don, 1790-1845. 

Ks-say on Artiftcinl Climates, 1824. 

liitroiluction to Chemical Philosophy, 1839. 

Meteorological Essays, 1823. 

Danikli;. (Rev. William Barker), *-1833. 

Rural Sports, 1801-2. (Highly esteemed.) 

Supplement, 1.S13. 

Daxiicll (Thomas and William), artists, 1749- 
1840, 1769-1837. 

Antiquities of India, 1799. 

Oriental Scenery, or Flows in Hindflstan (four 
series), 1795-1308. (The finest work on 
India over published.) 

%• The plates in Wood's Zoography are by 
William Daniell. • 

Danveks (John), l7tli century. 

The Royal Oake,l660 (Uie flight of Cliarlos II.). 

D’Ahi«.ay (Madame). See Boii.\'f.t. 

DARMiv (Charles), poet, 1860-1846. 

Errors of Extosie, 1822. 

Sylvia, or the May Queen, 1827. 

Daurrm. (John\ 17th ceniury. 

Nai ration of the Possession, [ lUpossessiun, and 
Repossession of Wtlliara Sommers, 1598. 

Nanation of the Vexation by tho Devlli (of 
eight persons^ 1600. 

D-t RT (John), antiquary, 18th century. 

Westmunasterinm (liletory and Antiquities 
of Westminster Abbey), 1723. 

Dabwiu (Charlm Robert), naCuroUiti bora at 
Shrewsbury, 1809-1882, 

CroM and Self Fertilization, eto., 1876. 

Descent of Han, and Selection la Relation to 
Sex (The), 1871. 

DUferent Foroui of Flowers in Plants of the 
same Species, 1877. 

Domesticated Animals and Cultivated Rants, 
etc., 1867. 

Effects of Oross-feritUsatlon la Pbmts, 1878. 

Expression of Emotion in Man and Anlsuala 
(Tbs), 1872. 

FertUiimon of OrehidA 1862. , 9 ^ ^ 

Formation iff Vegetable MouM through ttia 
Action of WoSms, 1881 . 

FossU Lepodldst of Great Britain (The), I8i» 
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ecological Obeervatioas oa Sooth America, 
1849. 

eCologkal Oli8«Tati<m8 on Volcanic Islands, 
1844. 

Insectivorous Plants, 187$. 

Jouriml of Researches In Various Countries 
visited by H.H.8. Btaalt In 1831. 

Monograph of the Family Cirripedia, 1851. 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants, 
IftTh. 

Nutation of Plants, 1880. • 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec* 
tlon (Tbo), 1859. (His great work.) 

Structure and Oistnbution of Coral Beefk 
(The), 1843. 

Voyage of a Naturalist, 184S. 

Zoitlogy of the Voya^ of H.M.S. Beagle, 
1840-43. 

Dabwin, M.1>. (Erasmus), poet, born at Elton, 
in Nottinghamshire, 1731-1802. 

Botanic Oameu (The), part i., The Economy 
of VpBPtation, 1781; part il., The Loves of 
the Pfaiita (in verse), 179i. 

]*}iylologia, or Philosophy ofGardonlng, 1799. 

Plan for the Conduct of Female Education in 
Boarding Schools (A), 1797. 

Shrine of Nature (Tnc), posthumous 1803. 

Temple of Niiture (The), posthumous 1803. 

Zoiinomta, or the Laws of Organic Idfe, 1794- 
1796. 

Works collected, 1809. 

(His Memoir, by Anna Seward, 1804.) 

Dasrnt, P.C.L. (Sir George Webbe), bom at 
St, Vincent, 1830- 

Annals of an Eventful Life (a novel), 1871. 

.Test iipd Earnest, 1873. 

Norseman in.lceland (The), 1865. 

Popular Tales from tlie Norse, etc., 1859. 

Prose, or Younger Edila (The), 1842, 

Si^a of Biiriit Nial (The), 1874. 

Saary of Qisli from the Icelandic (The), !l868. 

Talcs ilum the FJehl, 1873. 

Theopbilus Eutychianns, etc., 1846. 

Three to One, 1873. 

Vikings of the Baltic (The), 1875. 

Dacormy, M.l). (Charles Giles Bridle), botonfif 
and chemist, of Gloucestershire, 1795-1867. 

Christianity and Rationalism, 1867. 

Climate. 18«3. 

Description of Volcanoes, 1826. (Much es* 
teemed.) 

Pinal Causes of the Sexuality of Plants, 1800. 

Introduction to the Atomic Theory, 1831. 

Lewturcs on Agriculture, 1841. 

Supplement to the Atomic Theory, 1840. 

Davbkant, 1.L.I). (Charles), 1656-1714. 

CHw (a tragedy), 1677. 

JBacootse upon Grants and Resamptians (A), 
1700. 

Diacouraes on the Ihiblia Revenues and Trade 
«r England, 1698. 

Essay upon the Balance of Power (An), 1701. 

Ways and Means of Supplying 
the War (An), 1695. 

Essays Upon Peace at Home and War Abroad, 

RigM of making War, Peaces and Alliances 
ftee), mi: _ 

Savuiaht WllUain), rfritMoMs author, 
bam at 1685-1613. 

Alborias (a tiBgsi|y)l 1628. 


Britannia Trinmphans (a masque), I86t. 

Gruel Brother (The), a tragedy, 1^. 

Cruelty of the Spaniards tn Peru, U68. 

Gondflbert (an herhlc poem, nohnlshed), 1661- 

History of Sir Fntneis Drake, 1869. 

Just Italian (The), 1630. 

London, King Charles Ms Augasta, 1646. 

Love and Honour, 1649, 

Madagascar, and other Poems, 1636. 

Man's the Master (The), a comedy, 1666. 

Panegyric to . . . .Generali Mouck, 1669. 

Pktonlc Lovers (a tragi-oomedy), 1636. 

Poem on the Restoration, 1660, 

Salmacida Spoils (a masque), 1639. 

Siege of Rhodes, 1656. 

Rivals (I'h^, a comedy, 1668. 

Temple of Mve (Tbe), a masque, 1634. 

Triumphs of Piwoe d'Amour (a masque), 
1635. 

Unfortunate Ijovers (The), a tragedy, 1643. 

Voyage to the other World, 1668. 

Witts (The), a comedy, 1636. 

Works collected, 1672-73, 

DAVKMroKT (Rev. Francis), chapIMn to qneen 
Henrietta, 1010-1672. 

Manuale MIsslonarlum Regularium . . . S. 
Franclsci, 1658. (A most interesting ac¬ 
count of the English Franciscans.) 
Dati{Ki>okt (Robert^ dramatic poet, 1613-1671. 

Blocidle Banquet^he), a tragedy, 1639. 

City Nlgbt‘Cap (The), a tragi-comedy, 1661. 

Grownc for a Conqueror, 1639. 

King John and Matilda (a tragedy), 1655. 

New Tricke to Cheat the Dl^eU (a comedy), 
« 1639. 

Too late to call back Yesterday, 1639. 
DAviDS<tN (TliomasX musical composer, Abor* 
deen, lit Scotland, ] 633-1679. 

CantuR, or songs In 3, 4, and 5 parts, 1666. 
(Cuiitaina the first known collecUon of 
Scotch songs.) 

Davidson, D.t). (Samuel), bom at Ballymena, 
in Ireland, 1807- 

Oanon of the Bible (The), 1877. 

Eoclraiostical Polity of the New Teetainent 
(Hie), 1848.1868. 

English Old Testament VoraionRevis^ (The), 
1873. 

English Version of TlsohendorPs Abw ftria- 
ment (An), 1875. 

Interpretation of the Bible (The), 1886. 

' Introduction to tbe New Testament (An), 
1848-51, 

Sacred Hermeneutics, 1843. 

Davibs (Mrs. C. M.), **^1868. 

Life and Times oi P. Quintus Ondatdite, 1871. 

History of HoUand, 1841-44, 

Davies, D.D. (John), 1694-164A, 

Antiqnaj Lingme Britannicis RudlmeiiCs, «6s., 
1621. 

Dlctlonarlum Latlno-Bittaiinkiim, 18ML 
Davtbs (Sir John), poet and statiiiiiaiii, .bum ak 
Westbury, in WHtshlre. 1576-1639. 

Book of Epigrams (A), 1689. 

Dlsoovery oTthe Cause why tnlODd haglMver 
been subdued until Uiis Reign, 1919.^ 0isiir 
CbatbamcsUstt**.kipaster&woilL"> .. 

Hymns of Askrea, 1699. 

Kqste Tefpsamfn peemeo tlm bnuMikiitUtp 
ofHws^), 1699. ntodderwoefc.) ' 

OselMBtrs, or Poem m DshfilnE ^9** 
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Original H^ornand Immottality of fbe Sool 
(a pci«m), i«W. 

Foonw. 1822. ^ 

Bepoits of Caaos In tbe King’s Courts of Ire* 
lan^ I 819 . 

(Hts Life, W d. Qbalmeni, 1786. 

Dav'iks (John f Jewetyn), of CUlchester, 1828-* 
Christian Qilttng (’I'he), 1875. 
iloepel and Modern Life (The), 1869. 
MantIheUtton of the Bon of Qod (The), 1884. 
Monvilty according to the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Slipper, 1865. 

Theology and Morality, 1873. 

Warnings against Superstition, 1874. 

J>ATis (JMin). nw^vtUyr, born at Sondrldge, in 
Hertfordwlre, 1540-1605. 

Seaman's Secrets, wherein is taught the Three 
Kinds of Sailing, etc. (The), 1595. 

World's Hydrographical llescription, etc. 
(The), 1565. 

Davis (Sir John Francla), London, 1795- 
China, a General Description of that Empire, 
1857. 

China, during the War and since tbo Peace, 
1852. 

Davts, M.D. (Joseph Bamard)^ bom at York, 
1801- 

Grania Dritannico, 1865. 

Thesaurus Cranlurum, 1867. 

Davis (Nathan), lari- 
Cartiiage and her Remains, 1861. 

Tunis, 1841. 

Davy (Sir Humphrey), chrnist, bom at Pen* 
xabco, in Cornwall, 1778-1826. 
ConsoiatlonsUn Travel, posthumous 1830. 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 181S. • 
iSlementa of Chemical Philosophy, 1»12. 

On the Safety Lump, 1818. 

On Some Chemical Agencies of Electricity, 
1806. (A valuable work.) 

Besearcbes, Chemical and Philosophical, 1800. 
(Mlschbf work.) 

Salmonia, or Days of Fly-lishing, 1823. 

(His Memoirs, by Ayton, 1830; Dr, Paris, 
IBM 4 Dr. John Davy, 1836.) 

DAtrcf, B.A. (Ocorge), Loudon, 1781-1829. 

Life of George Morland, 1807. 

Dawkb (Rtchara), bom at Market-Bosworth, in 
' Leicestershire, 1708-1766. 

Miscellanea Grltica, 1745. (A valuable work.) 
DAUTKias (William BoydX and esten- 

beam at Buttlngton, In North Wales, 

Bilttah Pleistocene Mammalia, 1866-78. 
Cave-hantlng, etc., 1874.* 

Dawsos, LIj.R (John WilUam), gioloffUt and 
n/UkraUtt, bom at Ptctmi, In Nova Scotia, 
1820- 

Archato, vf Studies on the Cosmogony, etc., of 
' the ... Seriptures, tsfts. 

Story of the Earth and Man, 1872. (Against 


Hat, M.D, (Georgs Edwara^ 1818- 
^yalMogy aiM Medicine, 1880. 
nfoUoalTieatlse on the Diseases of AdTaneed 
lih(A),l849. 

(tmstatto outtor, about 1584-1S81. 
Mdad Beggar oS BednaUltoea (a emeif), 
IdW. ’ 

Bndeur out of Breath (a colna^^ IfiiK 
Ito tf Gnis (a vmiBir), 1W8. 
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I North Wales, 


Lav Triefcos, or Who would hare thought lt?‘ 
(a comedy), I 6 O 3 . 

Parliament of Birds (Tho), belug 12 satirtoal 
colloquies in rhyme, 1641, 

Travailes of Throe English Brothers (a tragi» 
comedy), 1607. 

Dat (Thomas), poet, etc., London, 1748.1769. 

Desolation of America (The), 1777. 


History of Sandford and Merton'(« tale which 
stands its ground still), 1783-89. 

(His Life, by J. Kclr, 1761.) 

Due, O.C.L. (John), attrologer, London, 1527- 
1608. 

Apologie sent to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, 1094-95. 

Brevis quavlam Epistola, etc., 1558. 

Diary (published iu 1812 by the Camden So¬ 
ciety). 

General and Rare Memorials pertaining to 
the Art of Navigation, 1577. 

Monas llicroglypbica, 1564. 

ParalLaticm Couimontatlonis Praxcosque Nn- 
cllus qnidam, 1573. 

PropaldctmaU Apboristika (120 aphorisms), 
1558. 

Relation of what passed between Dr. John 
Dee and some Spirits, etc., 1514. 

Triple Atmanacke (A), 1591. 

Dbeiu.no, M.1>. (Charles), antiquary and bo- 
tanht, 1690-1759. 

Catalogue of Plants growing about Notting¬ 
ham, 1738. 

Nottinghamia Vetus et Novf^ 1751. 

Dekob (D,miel), ramaTice utriter, etc., Ixmdon, 
1661-1731. 

Adventures of Roxana, 1724. 

Captain Carlcton (Llto of), biographical ro¬ 
mance, 1728. 0 

Captain Singleton (biographical rommioe), 
1720. 

Colonel Jack (biographical romance), 1721. 

Duncan Campbell (biograplUcal romance), 
1720. 

.-^Jonathan Wild (An Account of), biographical 
romance, 1725. 

John Sbeppanl (llisfory of)« biographical 
romance, 1724. 

Journal of the Pioguo Year (a romancd). 1722. 

Jure Dlvliio, 1706. 

History of Apparitions, 1727. 

History of the Union, 1709. 

.. ■ Hymu to the Pillory (A), 1703. (Wrltten In 

. Memoirs of • Cavalier (a novel), 1724. (Chat- 
ham calls it **tlie host account of the Civil 
War extant.*') • 

Moll Flanders (Fortunes x>f), blogra{^oal 
romance, 1721. 

New Voyage Round the World (A\ 1726. 
Bolltlcai ^Saiioty of the Devil (Tbe> a serlknie 
memotr, 1726. 

Prestotery Rough Drawn, 1883. 

Bellgtous Courtship, 1722 . • 

^Review (The), 1704-13. 


HMdUson Crusoe (Adventures 
best work. Bmiued, like < 
itosartiM. by wsaily aU the 

Boountoltda. ^ 


stores of); ni|L (EQa- 
like Gsr^Ufa Hnrtor 
Utbettsosi) 
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Shortest Way with DfsBenters (The), 1702. 

(He was pilloried for this satire.) 
ftiMUluni Crape'gownorupft, lOs'i. 
lonr throngh Great Britain, 1724-27, 

• Treatise against the Turks, 1603. 
f True-born Englishman (The), a satirical 
' poem in defence of Wiiliaxu Ill., I70i. 

(^A great bit.) . 

(His Lire,bj George Chalmers, 1790; Walter 
Wilson, 1830; J. Ballantyne, 1840; J. Foster, 
1855; W. (Jbadwlck, 1859.) 

■I>stKKKR (Thomas), dramatic author, 1570-1637. 
Bachelor’s Banquet (The), 1C03. 

Beltnan of London (The), 1608; CQntlnu.ttiou, 
1609. 

English Villanics. 16.12, 1637. 1633, 1648. 
Foure Birds—the I)uve, the Kaglo, the relican, 
and the Pboeiiix, 1609. 

Gul's Hornbook (not a play), 1600 , (it con¬ 
tains many details of the inauners of the 
times.) 

History of Sir Tiiomns Wyat, 1007. 

Honest Whore (The), a comedy, 1604 
If it is not Good llic DivcL is in it (a comedy), 
1612, 

Jeataitamako you MciTie, 1607. (With Wil¬ 
kins.) 

Knights coq}urIng,done in Eanicst, discovered 
in Jest (a comedy), 1607. 

Match nice in Loudon (a tragl-comrdy), 1631. 
Newea from Hell, 1606. 

Siurtbward Hool (a comedy), 1607. 

O per sc 0, 1612. 

Old Fortnnatns (a comedy), 1800. 

Owlca Almaiiackc (The), 1618. 

Patient Grlssell (a comedy), 1603. (With 
Kaughtoa.) 

Phaeton. 1007. 

Haven’s Almanacko (The), 1609. 

Boarlng GW (’I’he), a comedy, 1611. (With 
Bltddleton.) 

Sattro-maatix (a satirical comedy), 1602. 
Seven Deadly Sins of London (The), 1606. 
^oemaker’s IToUday (a comedy), 1600. 

Troia Nova Triumphs, 1612. 

Westward Hoel (a comedy), 1607. (With 
Webster.) 

Whore of Babylon (The), a comedy, 1603. 
WonderOil Years (The), . . . London lying 
Slcke of the I’la^e, 1603, 

Bs LA llAUg (I.K>ulsa), mm de pjume “Oulda," 
fweelitt, Dom at Bury St. bkJmunda, 1840- 
Artadue (the story of a dream), 18V7. 

Oedit CaaUematne’o Gage,and other No elcttes, 
1867. 

Cbandue, 1866. 

, Dog pf Flanders (A), 1872. (A pro* ly tale.) 
Foiie Farine, 1871. 

Ftlondsbip, 1878. 

Held in Bondage, 186.% (Tbs same as 
“Grenville de vlgne.") 

IdalU (a (novelette), 1867. 
iiva WtDtar City (a sketch)^ 18*4. 
lAaf to a Storm (A), 1873. 

Mot^ 1880. 

Paoearei, 1873. 

plplsuello, and other StorteSi 1880. 

Pttuli 0 hls Vlclsoitudea and Adventures, 1800. 
-BIgna (a story), 1870. 

Stnthiborafa rotaanoeX isdo. 

TrkotrlBf n^iy of a Waif and Stray, lioo. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes, 1874. < 

Under Two Flogs, 186% (Her beat) 

Village Commune (A), 1881. 

Dx LA Bkciix, F.R.S.(SirHe&i 7 ThomasXpeol 6 > 
gist, near London, 1790-1855. 

Geological Manual, 1831. 

Geological Observer, 1851, 

On the New Fossil Animal, a Link between 
tbe Ichthyosaurus and the Crocodile, 1823. 
On the Temperature add Depth of tbe Lake 
of Geneva, 1820. 

Rcsearcbee in Theoretical Oeologyt 1834. 
Dklano (A mosa), traveller, U uited States, 1703- 
1817.- 

Narrative of Voyages and Travels, etc., 1817. 
Dxlamy (Mary), born in Wiltshire, 1700-1788. 
Autobiography and Correspondence, 1861-62. 
Flora (The). 1774-88. 

Delaxy, D.I).(Patrick), of Ireland, 1086-1760. 
Hlbtory of tbe Life and Reign of David, 
1741-42. (Not equal to Dr. CoAndlor’s.) 
Revelation examined with candour, 1732-30. 
Dglolmr (Jean LouisX bom in Geneva, 1740- 
1806. 

Constitution de I’Anglcterre, 1771. 

(Delolme was not an Englishman, but hia 
book was once a standard work, and is still 
held in good estimation.) 

Dklonkt (Thomas), about 1582-1660, called by 
Kempe “ the great ballade-maker.*’— 

Itags^ ironder. 

Garland of Delight. 

Garland of Good Will (Ustoricol balladsX 
published by the Percy ^lejy, 1861. 

Jock of Newbury (a Itallad), fo33. 

* Strange Histories, or Songs of Kings and 
Princes, Lords and Ijadyes, 1612. 
Shoemaker’s Holiday (Tbe), a ballad, 1618. 
Thomas of Reading, or tlje Six Worthy Yeo¬ 
men of the West, 1632. 

Dr Mouoax (Angnstus), mathematician, bora 
in the East Indies, 1806-1871. 

Arithmetical Books, 1847. 

Book of Almanacs, 1851. 

Connection of Number and Magnitude, 1886. 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 1842. 
Elements of Algebra, 1835. 

Elements of Arithmetic, 1830. 

Elements of Trigonometry, 1837. 

Essay on Probabilities, 1838. 

Formal Logic. 1847. 

Trlgonometiy and Double Algebra, 1640. 
DKMrsTKu (Tbomoa), archaef^ist, bito at 
Mulresk, in Scotland, 1679-1626. 

De Etruria Regal!, 1723-24. 

HIstorla Ecclesiastlca Gentls Fcotoram, 1687* 
Nomenclatura Scripturum Scotorum lOtO. 
DiontAM (DixonX travdUr, London, (786-1828. 
Narrative of Traveis and DisoovdrteO H 
Northern and Central Africa. 1826. 

DamiAU (Sir JobuXpeet, Dublin, 1616^1688. 
Cooper's HiU, 1643. (HiS best produefloBA 
^phy (TbeX a tragedy, 164L 
DX.VK 18 (JolinX jDoet, etc., London, 1667^733. 
Jlsttle of Ramfllia (a poem fa five bodoiX' 
1706. 

Blenheim (A poemX ITOA 

Britannia Trlumj^aiia 1704. ^ ' 

Court of Death (TbeX 1606. 

Essay on Ta^ 1702. 

Hbmuneot (^eX a poem, not. 
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nndarte Od^ on William 1I].> 1692, 

Dramas. 

Appidil and Virginia (a tragedy), 1795. 

Onmcal Oallaut (^e), or the Amuars of Sir 
Jotm FaUiaif, 1792 . (Shakespeare’s Jferry 
Wives vf Windsor altered.) 

Gibraltar, t7Qt. 

Ipbkenia (a tragedy^ 

IsTader of his Country (The), 1705. (Shake¬ 
speare’s t'iitMdnus altered.) 

Uberty asserted (a tragedy), 1704. 

Orpheus and Kdiydice (a tri^;cdy), 1704. 

Plot (A), and'no Plot (a comedy), 1697. 

Rinaldo and Aimida, 1699. 

(The beet abuwd man In English literature, 
being lampoone* by S^vlft, gilmetrd in Pope's 
Essay OH Criticism, and enrolled in the 
Dunciad.') 

Dicurpn (DanieR 16.70-16S2. 

Description of New York, with the Customs 
of the Indians, 1670. 

Dkktok (Bev. William), born at Newport, In 
the Isle of Wight, I8l5- 
Cbrisilans of Turkey (The), 1863. 
Commentaries, 1860-1863; 1861. 

Montenegro, its People, Ac., 1877. 

(iervia and the .Servians, 1862. 

Ds Qcikcet (Thomas), Munche.ster, 1786-1859. 
CunlSssIons of an English Opium Eater, 1821. 
Logic of l\)lltical Economy, 1844. 

Dbbut (Edward GeofUrey Smith Stanley, earl 
of), bom at Knowsley, in Lancashire, 1799- 
1869,. 

TransMior. cf Homer’s Hiad, 1864. 

Dkkhaii, D.D. IWilliam), born at Stowtun, la 
Worcestershire, 1657-1735. * 

Artificial Clockmaker (The)^ 1696. 
Astro-theology, 1714. 

Cfaristo-thcology, 1730. 

Miacellania Curtosa, 1703-7. (Remarkable 
natural phenomena.) 

Pbysl«M;heology, 1713. 

Dk vxbb (Aubrey 'fhomas), poet, bora at Cur- 
ragh Chase, In Ireland, 1314- 
Alexander the Great (a dramatic poem)b 1874. 
Jnfhat Bridal (The), and other Poems, 1864. 
Inislhil (a poem), 1861. 

Irish Odes, and other Poems, 1869. 

Legends of St Patrick, 1872. 

Hay Carols, 1867. 

ro^s, Hiscellaneons and Sacred, 1856. 

Seaittb after Proserpine, and other Poems, 1843. 
Asters (The)^ and other Poems, 1861. 
Wsldss^ and other Poems (I'he), 1842. 
Wandering to Greece and Turkey, 1850. 
Prou. 

Chor^ Settlement of Ireland (TheX 
EngUsh Htarule and Irish-Misdeeds, 1848. 
IrsMmd'eCbaKdi Property, etc., IS67. 
Plctiireaqne Sketdies of Greece and Tarkey, 
W59. ' 

Ibr Sscttlwlauilon, 1867. 

VEirai (Sir SymondsX born at Coxden, in Dor- 
Bet|hiA!,ie«2-l650. 

Antopiograbby aw Gorremondenoe, 1846. 
Joufmtis of Ml the Parliaments In the Belgn 
,of ttaesn Elisabeth. 1683. 

J»wwn, tKD, (OrvilleV bora at Sheffield, in 


oQum Base, IWA | ^Bevld Copperfle] 


Dutbr, D.D. (Henry HartynX bora at Plymit* 
ton, UB., 1821- 

Baaishment of Roger Williams (TbeX 1976. 

Church I^licy of the Pilgrims, 1866. 

History of King Philip’s War (’rhe), 1870, . 

History of the Plymouth Colony, 1877. 

Verdict of Reason (The), 1865. 

Dibdin (Charles), writer of sea^sonffs. South* 
ampton, 174S-181A 

Complete History of the English Stage (AX 
1795. 

Musical Tour, 1788. 

Sea-songs, 1790. (** Poor Tom Bowling " is bis 
best song.) 

Sheplierd's Artifice (The), an opera, 1761. 

Whim of the Moment (’Phe), coutaining 
“ Poor Jack,” 1789. 

(His Life, by T. Dibdin, 1850.) 

Diuiuk, D.D. (Thomas FrugnaU),bih2t<>gr«pAer, 
horn in Calcutta, 1776-1847. 

Aides Althori){an», 1822. 

Bibliogiaphical, Antiquarian, and Pictur- 
esquo ’I'uur in France and Germany, 
1821. 

Bibliographical, Antiqtiarian, and Pictur¬ 
esque 'I'our in the Northern Cutmties of 
England and Scotland, 1821 . 

Bibliographical Decameron (The), 1317. 

Biblitimanio, 1811. (Written in dlalbgue, 
the speakers being well-known book-col¬ 
lectors.) 

Bibiiotbecs Spenseriana, 1814-15. 

Introduction to the Knowledge of Rare and 
Valuable Editions of the Greek and Lao» 
(Classics, 1802. 

La Belle Marianne (a tale of woe), >824. 

Library Companion (The), 1824. 

Beniinisccnces of a Ijitorary Life, 1839. 

Sermons, 1820-25. 

Sunday Librafy (ThoX 1831. 

Typographical Antiquities of Great BrllatA 
1810-19. 

OiCKT (Edward), born at Cluybruok Hall, in 
Ijclcestenihlre, 1832- 
. Battle-fields of 1868 (TheX 1866. 

Memoir of Cavour, 1359. 

Month in Russia (A), 186?. 

Morning Land (TiieX 1870. 

Rome in I860. • 

SclileKwig-Holstein War (The), 1864. 

Dickt (ThomasX bora in Guernsey, 1711-1767. 

Historical account of Gueimey, eta., 1751. 
(Held in good esteem.) 

Dicx, LL.D. (Thomas), the Christian pXUo- 
topher, bom at Dundee, ia Scotland, 1774r> 
1867, 

Celestial Scenery, 1838. , «- 

Christian Philostmher (The), 1823. 

Philosophy of Rellgloa (TheX 1825. 

Philoaophy of a Future State (The), 1828> 

Practical Astronomer (TheX 1845. 

Sidereal Heavens (I’he), 1840. > ' 

Dicxkhs (CbarleeX AtimorftC and tuvelist, bore 
at Portsmouth, 1813-1879. 

Baraalgr Rndge, 1641. 

Battle efUfe, 1848. 

Bleak House, 18S2.^ 

Chimes (TheX 1844. 

Crkkst on tiie Hearth (TbeX IMA 

Chridtmaa Carol (AX i^. 

<t David Cc^perfleld, 1849. 

4o 
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Jloaaanett, ITM. 

V*uriffli(»nowl\I?«. 

(Hl« Life^ by BoD^Jasua Dimell, earl of 
BeaoMi4leld.) 

OiXTOK (llumplirey)i mathematieianf born a« 
Saliabory. UTS-ttis. 

Olaconcae on Che Ilesnrreetlon of Jesus Christ. 

1712. (A hook of good repute.) 

<}eaeral I^vrs of Nature and Motion, 1705. 
Itmtltatlon of Fluxions, etc., 1706. 

Mew lAW of Fluids (The). 1714. 
l^ttse on Perspecti're (A"), 1712. 

I>m>.v (Wllllatti Hepworth), bom at Newton 
Hew, In Yorkshire, 1821-1870. 

British Copras, *879. 

Diana, Lady Lyle (a novel), 1877. 

Free Rnssfa, 1870. 

Her Majesty's Tower, 1871. 

Holy Lud (The), 1865. 

Jolm Howard (a memoir), 1819. 

Life of l/>rd Bacon, 1860. 

Life of Admiral BIftko, 1862. 

Life of William I'cnn (A^ 1851. 

N$w America, 1867. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon (The), 1860. 
llobert Blake, Admiral, etc, 1862. 

Royal Windbor, 1878. 

Ruby Grey (a novel). 1878. 

Spiritual Wives, 1868. 

Switzers (The), 1872. 

Two Queens, 1873. 

Wbite Conquest, 1876. 

Dobxll ^dney), poet, London, 1824-1874. 
Balder, 1854. 

Koglatid In 'Ame of War, 1856. (Tils beet.) 
England's Day, 1871. * 

d^liamentary Reform, 1865. 

Poetical Works, posthumous 1876. 

Roman (The), i860. 

Sonnets on tM War, 1863. (With A. Smith.) 
Thoughts on Art, l^ilosophy, and Religion, 
poiutumons 1876. 

Dowon, R.A. (William Charies Thomas), bom 
at Hamburg, 1817- 
Ahns, 1862. 

AlBMdeeds of Dorcas (The). 1866. (By com¬ 
mand of queen V Ictoria.) 

CamlUa (in water-colours), 1873. 

Cfthiilty of Dorcas (Ilie), 1864. 

<%lid Jesua going down with KIs Parents to 
Nazareth, 1857. didst in the 'Pem^, i860. 
Fairy Tales, 1868. 
lone^ 1880. IRgnon, 1880. 

Maaanth, 1869, 

Nunery Tales (In water-eoionid)^ 1874. 

Peace be to this Hones, 1861. 

PiuspeMai Days of Job (The), i860. 

Keamng the Psah^ 1857. 

St Fa^ at Philippi. 1883. 

TcriWae and the Annl, 1858L 
Ymuic Mmne (The), in water-colours, IMJl 
D on^fCMrleO), kmarian, ei WoecekatUre, 

ChiQNh BQst^ iriF Bnfdaad, 1787-42. 

LL.D. (Kev. WnUam), bom at Bourne, 
in Uneolnshlre, 1729^777. 

BeaaUee of Aolwusaru, 1762. 

Coanoentuy On tile OUl and New Testamenti^ 

«r tbt A^feted, i7«d. 

f wem i, iMV, 


Reflection on Death, 1788. 

Sermons to Young Hen, 1771. 

Thougbta In Prison (In five parts, bliirii 
verse), 1777. 

(Ills Life, by Reed, 1777.) 

Dodoriugi., D.D. (Philip), London, 1702-1751. 
Colonpl Gardiner, 1687-1745, 

Course of Ijcctures, etc., 1763. 

Family Ksposltor (The), 1739-56, 

Passa,;(>s lu the Life of Colonel Gardiner, 1747. 
Rise and Progress of Itsllgtou In the Soul, 
1760. (His chief work.) 

Sermons, posthumous I8'i6. 

\* Also some excellent hymns. 

(Ills Life, by .lob Orton, 1766.) 

Dookkiimb (Sir John), bom at Bamstapls, 1556- 
1628. 

Oimpleat Parson (The), 1602. 

Luglish Lawyer (The), lejl, 

I..IW of Nobility and t’eerago (The), 1642. 
Dou'-t.i X (Robert), born at Mfansilela, In Not¬ 
tinghamshire, 1703-1764. 

Annual Register, begun 1758, 

Blind Beggar of Betlinol Green, 1745. 

Cleone (a tragedy), 1740, 

Kconomy of Human Lite, 1761. 

King and the Miller of Mauefleld (The), a 
farce, 1737. 

Museum (The), 1716. 

Muse in Livery (i'he), a comedy, 1732. 

Public Rcj^ster (The), 1741-42. 

Rex et Pontlfex, 1746. 

Select Collection of Old Plays, 1780. 

Sir John Cocklo at Court (a farce, the second 
part of “ The King and the Miller of Mans- 
Held"), 17,17, 

Toy-shop (The), a drama, 1735. 

Trifles, 1748. 

World (The), 1754-57. 

Dodsain (James), matkematitian, •-1767. 
Antilogarithnite Canon (The), 1742. • 

i'alcnlator (The), 1747. 

Mathematical Rsposltory, 1748-66. 
DoubwuKTH (Roger), afUi<imry, bora at St. 
Oswald, in Yorkshire, 1586-1664. 
Goliectioos for a History of Yorkshire, in MS. 
(in the Hodleiaa Library). 

DoowELt (netuy),p&ilal(^ist, of Dublin, 1641- 
1711. • 

Annales Thucydidet et Xenopbentel, 1896. 
Chtonologia Orawo-Romana pro hypotbmfbos. 
De Veteribus Onscoram Romaamuttqtm Cy* 
cUs, etc., 1701. 

Dionte Haltearnaaset, 1692. 

Prmlectiones, etc. 1682. 

(His Life, W F. Brokesby, 1715.) 
DoHAUisoir, D.D. (John Wtlilaia), ikitalMritt, 
London, 1811-1881. 

OomparaUve (Ruminar of the Hebrew Lm- 
goage, 1863. 

Greek Gnunmar, 1848. 

Jeshar (The Book of], 1864. 

Latin Grammar, 1862 . 

New Gratylus, 1839. 

Theatre of the Greeks, 1837. 

Varrontao^ 1844. • 

Doxaumou, Pti.D. (Thonae Leverton), amlf* 
teet, London, 1795- • 

AndiHeotunl Meniaw and Tfaeerfeik IMt 
Anddtectara MdmfmMMlca, KMi. 

HH^dsf of ISoorwaya, 1*88, 
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Pompeii llliMtrated, 183T. 

Practical Qulde to Architects, 1960. 

SosHB, D.D. (John), poet, London, lOtO-lOSl. 
Anatomy <» the world (An), 1626 . 
Biathanatos, posthomons 1644. 

Death's Duel, posthumous 1632. 

Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, etc., 
1624. 

Elegy on . . . Prince Henry, 1613. 

Ignatius bis Conclave, 1611. 

Juvenilia, posthumous 1633. 

Letters, posthumous 1661. 
iVwms, 1693. 

Polydoron, 1631. 

Hatyr, posthumous, 1663. 

Sermons, posthumous 1610. 

Sheaf of . . , Epigrams, posthumous 1632. 

(His Life, byl. Walton, 1640; H. Alfunl, 
1939.) 

Dosovak (Edward), nafuraJist, 1799-1837. 
Epitome of the Insaocts of Asia, 1799- LbOS. 
Epitome of the 1u<4H:ts of (21100, 1799. 
Epitome of the Inaocta of India, 1900. 

Epitome of the Insects of Now Hutland, New 
Zealand, etc., 1805 

Natural History of British Birds, 1791-1918. 
Natural History of British Fishes, 1802-9. 
Natural History of Nosts and Eggs of British 
Birds, 1826. 

Natural Uistory of British Insects, 1792-1816. 
Natural Ifistory of Britl^h Shells, 1S02-4. 
Natvxal History of British Quadrupeds, 1829. 
Naturalists' lleposituiy, 1822. 

DotUN, IiL.D. (John), 1907-1878. 

Bentley Dalloils (The), 1861. 

Filla Dalocuso, cto., 1953. (With Mrs. Komcr.) 
Jfabltsand Men. 1856. 

History and Antiquities of ... Heading, 1332. 
History of Court Fouls, 1958. 

Knights and their Days, 1856. 

T,a 4 f .foumals of Horace Walpole, 1859. 
lAfe ot Dr. Young, 1864. 

Lives of the Priuci'S of Wales, 1S60. 

Lives of the (^uoensof the lluosc ot Hanover, 
1855. 

liondon In Jacobite Times, ih78. 

Mann' and Manners at the Court of Florence, 
174D-S6. 

Memoir of Qneen Adelaide (A), 1961. 
Memories of our Oreat Towns, 1876. 
Uoiiarchs retired (h>m Busmess, I8,s7. (This 
and his “Court Fools“ aro his best-known 
books.) 

New Pictures and Old Panels, 1869. 

Saints and Sinners, etc., 18C8. 

Table Traita, etc., 1864. 

Th^ MsJeattss' Servants, 1861. 

Wanderiug Jew (The), a melodrama, 1823. 
POBSBT (Thomas Sackville, carl oD, poet, born 
in Snaaas, 1536-1608. 

induction (to the Jfirror qf Alaghtratet), 
poetry, IMT. 

Gorhodne (a tragedy), 1S61. 

DOUSST, M.D. (John Syng), of PhlLidelphia, 
UA, 1983-1818. 

Elvnents of Surgery, 1813. 

Dodos (Strands), 1757-1831, 

Oukssof DuMh, 1834. 
lUuatntlonaof 6 bahei 9 ear«.eto.. 1807. 
Dooosat (QawtoY Mdwp ofbDnnksld, to Scot- 
laud. bon silktolilii, la Forlar, 1474-1631. 


Aineis of \ boil (translated 1613-13, pubUshnl 
1653). . 

King Hart (a poem on Human Ufie), 1516. 

Palis Qf Honours, 1563. (Strikingly Uks PA- 
grim’t Progreu,) 

(His Memoirs, by Scott, 1787; 

DoDnt.AS (Sir Howard), burn at Gtosport, to 
Hampshire, 1776-1881. 

Essay on Military Bridges, 1817. (A valuable’ 
manual.) 

Naval Evolutions, 1832. 

Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 1819. 

D 0 DOZ.AS, M.D. (James), of Scotland, 1677- 
1712. 

Arbor Yemensis, 1727. 

Bibliograpbke Anatomicat Specimen, 1716. 

History or the Lateral Operation, 1726. 

MyographtsB Comparatas Specimen, 1707. 

Dovek (George James Wclbore Agar Ellis, 
1797-1822. 

Ellis Got rcsponilence, 1829. 

Historical Inquiries respecting the Character 
uf Clarendon, 1823. 

Life of Frederick the Great, 1832. 

Downuak (Rev. HughX poet, bom at Exeter or 
in its vicinity, 1740-1809. 

Infancy, 1771. 

Land of the Moses (The), 1768. 

Dovlk (iiichard), Loudon, 1926-1868. 

CouUnciital Tour uf Messrs. Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, 1854. 

In Fairyland (a Cbustmos book), 1869. 

Skeh'hea of Modern Society {ConihUl Motga- 
rtne), 1961. 

lyOvLT, D.D, (George), 1778-1841. 

Life of Willum Sancroft, 1821, (Mach es¬ 
teemed.) • 

Notes... on the Bible, 1845. (With Mant.) 

Duakb (^r Francis), maritime ditcooererjboru 
in Devonshire, on the hanks of the Tsvy, 
1646-1695. 

Voyage round the Globe, 1577. 

Voyage to America, 1586. 

Dbaku, F.RJ3. (Francis), antiquary, *-l770< 

Eboracum, or Histoiy and AntiquiUes o* 
York, 1736. 

Dbake, M.D. (NatbonX bora at Turk, 1766- 
1936. 

Essays, etc., 1805. 

Literary Hours, 1798. 

Memorials of Shakespeare, 1838. 

Shakespeare end his Times, 1817. 

Dbakb (SamuelX born at Pittsfield, In Neva 
Hampshire, U,S., 1798-1876. 

Book of the Indians, 1833. 

History of Boston, 1856. 

Dbafkb, M.D. (John WillisntX okrniit, hbra 
at Sb Helen's, near Liverpool, 1811. 

Forces which Produos the OiEsnlsatloa of 
Plants (The), 1844. 

Hlstoi^oifbe American Oivil War, 1867-76. 

History of the Conflict between ReRghm anA 
Science, 187 A 

History of ibo Intellectual Develoi^auM of 
Enrope, 1866. 

Humau Physiology, Statical and Dynaadcai, 
1856. 

Text-book of Chemistry, 1646, 

Text-book of Natural miosophy, 1647 . 

Tbonimta on the Futunt PoUej iyt Auuitoa* 
1^ 
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t)BATTOK (Mtcli«el), poet laureate, bora at 
Ui^taril, io Warwrlcksblre, 1663-1631. 

Barons' Warsj^Tbo}, in 8-line stanzas, 1696. 

Bataile of AKinoourt (in 8-line stanzas), 1627. 

BTigland’s Uterolcal Epistles (poettv), 1696. 

Man in tiie Mdone (The), 1606. 

Matilda, Bau^ter at Lord Robert Fitswater, 
(a le^nd), 1694. 

Moaes's Birth and Miracles (poetry), 1693. 

Mnsea Ellzium (The), poetry, 1630. 

>rymphldia,.or the Court of Fairy (in 8-Ilno 
stanzas), 1627. 

Owle (The), 1604. 

I^rsof Gavestoft (a legend), 1696. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy (a legend), 1696. 

0 - Polyotbion, songs l.-lx. lOl^ xl.-xviii. 
1613, 3I1X.-XXX. 1622. (His groat work.) 

« Shepherd's Garland, 1593. (His first work.) 

Dr&w (Samnel), bom at St. Austell, in Corn¬ 
wall, 1766-1833. 

Essay on the Immateriality aiKl Immertaliiy 
of tbcSonl, 1802. 

bissay on the Identity and the General Kesnr- 
foctlon of the Human Body, 1809. 

History of Cornwall, 1820-24. 

(His Life, by bis son, J. H. Drew, 1834.) 

Drdmmonu (WilUam), poet, born at Hawthorn- 
den, in .Scotland, 1685-1649. 

Cyiwess Grove (The), 1613. 

Flo-ters of Sion, 1623. 

Forth Feasting (a panegyric on the king), 1617. 

Poems, 1616. 

Polemo-Mid^nia, carmen Macomnlcum, pos¬ 
thumous 1984. , 

Tears on the Death of Mollades, 1013. 

• Prose. 

Conversations with Ben Jonson, 1619. 

History of Scotland, from 1423 to 1642, post- 
bomous 1665. 

Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversation, etc., 1619. 
(His Life, by P. Cunningham. 1833; David 

Labs, 1842} W. B. TurnWl, 1867; Masson, 

1878.) 

Datnoioxo (Sir William)} antiquary, *-1828. 

Academical Questions, 1806. 

Hercnlanensta, 1810. (With Walpole.) 

OislipaB Judiacus, l8ll. 

GSdlpns Bomanus (to prove that the 12 Caesars 
are the 12 signs of the Zodiac), 1819. 

Origines (or the origin of cerUdn empires), 
1828. 


Eevtaw of the Govenments of Sparta and 
Athena, 1794. 

Dacnr (Dra), entomeioaUt, London, 1725-1804. 

mpsts'ationa of ExoUe Entomoli^Sy, 1773-82. 

' (Of repute.) 

UltiatAiSoM of Natdnl History, 1779-73. 

foobT (jELobert^ truveuer, London, 1687-173S. 

Madagsaesr, 1722. 

Dayorni (John), fwet laureate, bom at Aid- 
winkle, in Nortbamptonsblre, 1631-1701. 
Absalotn and AbltopoeL pttrt 1. 1681 , part 
U. 1682. (On MonmouthV. rebellion; a po¬ 
litick aaUre In verse.) 

Alekander'a Feast (a Plndartc ode), 1697. 

Aamu ItirabiUs (aj>. 1666, in 1667. 

Asttsea' Bedut (on tiw BestoratlMi, verse)} 

ttimaik Redlvtva, 1689. 

Xbotoweil (DeaUi on an elegy, 1658. 

Vibles, 1659-1700. ^ 


y and the defeooo 6f the 

' OUurcn Of Rome (an aflegoly In vene), 
1687. (The “Hind” la the Church of 
Rome, and the **Panther" the Cbtirch of 
England.) 

Lord Hastings (An Klegy on). 
MacFlecknoe(a siitire on Shad well, in verse), 
1682. 

Medal (The), a satire against sedition, 1681. 
Ovid’s r^istles translahil, 1679. 

Bellgio Laid (a poem against deists and dis¬ 
senters), 1682. 

Song of St. Cecilia (a chorul ode), 1687. 

Virgil translated, 1694-96. 

Prose. 

Essay on Dramatic Poets, 1667. 

Essay on Heroic Plays, 1672. 

*,• For bis 28 dramas, see Apfrkdix III. 
(His Life, by S. Derrick, 1760; Malone, 
1800; sir W. Scott. 1.S08; Bell; U. Hooper; 
Mitford, 1832; G. Saintsbury, 1H81.) 

Dcolkt (Sir Henry Bate), wrote dreanatk 
pieces, 1743-1824. 

Flitch of Bacon, 1779. 

Rival Candidates, 1776. 

Duvf, D.D. (Alexander), born at Plllocbry. in 
Scotland, 1808-1878. 

India and Indi.in Missions, 13.19. 

Indian Rebellion, its Causes and Results 
(The), 1853. 

Jesuits, their Origin, etc. (The), 1813. 
Missions the Cliicf End of the Christian 
Church, 1839. 

Missionary Addntases, 18.10. 

New Era of the Englhb T.auguage and Litersr 
ture, 1837. 

Dufv (Mountstuart Elphinstono Grant), 1829-* 
blast India Financial Skitement, 1869* 

Elgin Speeches, 1871. 

Kxpedit Laboremus, 1872. * 

Glance over Eumpe (A), 1867. 

Miscellanies, etc., 1870. 

I'olitical Survey (A), 1663. 

DurFKBiir (Frederick Temple Blackwood, earl 
of), born in Florence, 1820- 
Honouruble Impulsia Gushington (The), a 
satire on high lile. 

Irish Emigration. • 

Letters from High Latitudes, 1860. 

Narrative of a Journey from Oxford to Skib- 
bereen, 1848. 

Dofft (Sir Charles Qavan), bora in Monaghan. 
Ireland, 1616- 

Ballad Poetry of Ireland, 1870. (ilau ttuoagh 
&ity editiorm in ten years.) 

l>tici>Ai.x (Sir William)} antiquary, bora at 
Shustoke, In Worwleksblre, 1605-1686. 
Antlent Usage in bearing,., Arms, etc., 1682, 
Antiquities of Warwicl^ire, 1650. (Gough 
says " It stands at the head of oar county 
histories.") 

Baronage of England (TbeX 1675-76. 

History of Imbanking and druyning divers 
Foans, ete., 1662. (Very scarce.) 

History of ^ Paul's Oatl^ral, 1658. « .■ 
Monssdoon AngUeanum, 1655-73. (His great 
work.) • 

.Origines Jnridictatee, etc., 1666. 

View of tim Lets Troubles in EngU»4 

1681 . 

(Bl* Lift} by Hamper, 1227.) 
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Duvoah (WiUiaml poet, Scotland, Uft0-lt»20. 
Oo)d«n Tarae (The), isos, 

Thrtaail auU Uie XUiin ('tlie), in V-llno stanzas, 
1603. (James IV. waa the tMstle, aud the 
bride Margaret the rots.) 

UvscAtt, A.R.A. (l*h()miif»\ l»m at lOiiclaveii, 
in Scotland, ihu?-ih45, 

Braw Wooer ('I'lie^ li'.ii. 

Children and ituhhiti., ihii. 

Covenanler (A), iwis. 

Cuddle llcadrig viHiiiiig Jrnity PenoisoD.lSSS. 
Peuth of ” Old Mitriahty," IttJO. 

JYlftids (The). !«.»» 

Girl with F'owrr^ (A), 

Highland Stag, etc., ih4s. 

Jeaulo Deans and the Ilnbhcrt, 1833. 

Lily of St. Ix'onarda (The;, IB39. 

Lucy Ashtou, 1H33. 

Maityrdoin of John Drown ofTriOisIhill, IMS, 
Mary Queeu of Stuts signing her Abdication, 

Milk Girl (A), 1«.30. 

“Old Mertallly " and the Tombstone, 1838. 
Secret Chamber ('rtie), I8:i0. 

Wishart dlepou^lIlg the Sacrament, po(>thu< 
mons 

PnitCAN (Wllllainl, of Aberdeen, 1C7l-l7tO. 
Elements of Logic. 174«. 

Traustatlnn of Oesar, t7S2. 


Translation of Cicero’s Ornilons, i77]. 

DDitdLisoH (Rnbley), born at Keswick in Cnni' 
bcrland, 1798- 

Dlctionary of Medical Science, 1833. 

New Bemedles, 1839. 

D[ritt,op(John), about 1778-1840. 

History of Fiction, Ihu. (“ An able and in< 
teresUng work.") 

History ol Roman Literature, 1823- 28. 

Memoirs of 8]Mitn Uuruig the Itelgns of Philip 
ly. end Chnrha ll„ lh,ii 

Dcns SiOTUH tehuloitic, called “The Subtilo 
I'^oftor," fuuitli teiitttry. t'amous tor hia 
defence of the “ iniiii.tcul.ite concLption." 

Commoutary on Ansintle. 

Oommemary on the Dil>lo. 

Contemplations of Di\ine Uivo, printed 1602. 

Opus Oxoiiicnse. 

Works. In IPtoIb., printed 1939. 

(Ills Life, by John Culgan, 1C9S. Rare 

ana valuable ) 

PunaTKR (Rev. Cimrles). * •1819. 

Conslderatloua on Milton's Early Reading, 
aud the Pilma Stauiiiiu of his i'arodtse 
/xMf, 1800, 


PtiUTUN (John), born at Giaffham, in lIuntioK< 
doushiro, 16fi9-l7.n. ** 

Athenian Meteiiry, 1991-97. 

Atbeuhui Sport (‘iiMiO nantdoxes'), 1707. 

BoU Batting, 1703. (TIhi “bull" is Ssebe- 
■well.) 

Cat may hwk on a Queen (A), a satire, l7oi, 
PeatlflMd Charity, 1738. 

Lift and ]£rron of John Dunton, 1701 
Mordecal’a Memorial, 1719, 

Ka.*k or Nothing, 1713. 

Vntii^fng Post (a satire upon everybody) 

(Hta Lift, by J. Ntcbols, 1818 .) 

Vnrra (Webern ltMl>1831.^ '' 

IJfOk etc., of NUehael Angelo, isog. 

Uftb etc., tit Raikelo^ 181A 


D'Ubvet (Thomas). dmmaHtt and pee^ bom 
at Ex^r, in iX^onshlrei, 1630-1723. 

Archerie revived (on heroic poem), 1676. 

Ballads, 1716. 

Butler's Gboet, 1682. (Formlog a ftartb pan 
to HudlbrnsO 

Collection of New Ballads (A), Hl8. 

Collin's Walk tltroiigh London, etc. (a bur¬ 
lesque poem). 1090. 

Dido and ASneas (a dromatto antertalnmeitt), 
1727. 

Merry Musician (The), 1116, 

New Operas, 1721. 

Pills to purge MelanchoIy\Bpaneto), 1716-20. 
(Ills best-known work.) 

Progress of Honesty (a Pindaric ode), 1681. 

Bdtues, Elegies, and Odes, 1690. 

SoIlg^ 1687. 

Prote. 

Stories, Moral and Comical, 1691. 

Talcs, Tragical and ConUoal, 1704. 

*•* For his 20 dramas, aee AnnSKPCC 111. 

Dwiort, D.D. (Timothy), bom in Maskachn- 
setts, U.S., 176’A-18l7. 

Conquest of Canaan (an epic poemX 

.Sermons, posthumous 1828, 

Tlicology explained and deftnded (173 ser¬ 
mons), 1819. (His principal work.) 

Travels in New Engl-mdand New York, post¬ 
humous, 1921. (A valuable work.) 

Ores, R.A. (William), Aberdeen, 1806-1864. 

Baptism of Ethelbert (House of Lords), 1646. 

(icorge Herbert at Bemerton, ,1881. 

Good Stiephcrd (The), 1866. 

NcptuiA as<.ignuig to Ri itannla the Empire ol 
the Sea (for a fresco at Osborne), 1867. 

King Joosh shooting the Arrow, I84fi. 

Alan of Sorrows (The), 1890. 

Aloeting of Jacob and Rachel (a tnaco in All 
Saints* Church, Margaret Mreet, London), 
I860. 

St. Dunstan separating Edwy and Elgiva, 1839 

St. John leading Hume the “Virgto Mary,'' 
I860. 

Titian preparing to Faint, 1858. 

Virgin and Child (a fresco in All SMnta* 
Church, Maigaret Street, IxtndonX 1846. 

Dtrr (George), I^ndon, 1766-1841. 

History of the University and Gollevea of 
Cambridge, 1814. 

Privileges of the University, 1824. 

(He was Joint editor of Valpy’a Cfoaaiet.) 

Dtrb (Rev. John), mtt, 1700-i76A 

Fleece (TheY In tour books, 1768. 

Grongar Hill, 1727. 

Ruins of Rome (The), 1746. 

Dybh, D.C.L. rntomos HeniyX bftftwtMi, Isw^ 
don, 1804^ 

Ancieut Athens, 1873. 

History of Modwo Europe. 1661. 

History of the City of R^e, t8iM. 

Bistoty of the Kinaaof Rome, 1868. 

Life of Galvin, 1800. 

Pompeii, 1867. 

Dniogn (Jonathan), of V^etor, ftOE-lMRI. 

Emsy oo the Priad^ Of Mosay^,,l8a|; 

EamiKB or Gasmuionr, e Rened^tlM^, lath 

century* 

Historla Novonm (Hiato(ynfbisoimin^> 
printed IMM. T 
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Vit* AnMlttli prloled IS&I. 

\* Uisli!«Mof SS. Bregwyn, Damtan, Odo, 
Oswttklt and Wltfrld, on in tbo Anglia 
Sacra of WliKrton, 16*1. 

EAIU.K. D.O. C Jetaii). of York. 1601-1665. 
MicracoBmoisrt^by, 1626. 

(Bfl tmouded the Sam SaaUiMinUi I^atln, 
1646.) 

EastUkb, R.A., D.G.L. (Sir OiaTlee Lock), burn 
at Hymoath, 1763-1866. 

Beatrice, 18&S. 

Christ blessing Little Children, 1836. 

Christ weepiDK over Jerusalem, 1641. (Ills 
niaeterplece.)* 

Escape of Franeesoo Novello di Carrara, etc., 
1650. 

Hagar and.Tshmael, 1314. 

Helena, 1849. 

Heloise, 1815. 

IppoUta Torclli, 1851. 

Hapoleon at Uic Gangway of the SeUerophon, 
1616. (His first pointing.) 
rUgzinta axTivlng in Ifight of Home, 182S. 
Vimapte, 1853. 

* 0 * Oontrlbutluus to the Litcratnro of the 
Fine Arts, isis. 

Hutciials for a History of Oil Painting, 1647. 

(He also translated Goethe's J-liibealelirr, 
or 'fheory of Colours, 1.847; and Kngier's 
Sandbook nf Painting, 1843.) 

£Aari.AgB (LadyX wile of sir Charles, maiden 
nmae Eliiabeth Kigby, 1S16- 
[.ettera from the Shores of the Baltic, 1941. 
Livonian TAcs. 1816. 

fasniAJi (Mrs. Mary), United States, 1814- * 

•Aunt Phiilia’s Cabin, 1852. 

Bocotah, or Life and J.icgenil8 of the Siou.v. 
1849. 


liomooce of Indian Life, 1831. 

SaarwicK (Edward Blocl^ouse), bom at War- 
field, in Berkshire, 1814- 
Bry Laavos from Young Egypt, 1848. 

BmURO, FJS.A. (Lawrenca), historian, Suffulk, 
1671-1730 


General likMieslastical History, 1702. (Pri- 
dponx soys ** it is tbe best ol its kind.'') 
Htototy of England, 1707-18. 

Homan History, 1713. 

Somr (Hpn. KmiW\ 1795-16M>- 
People And Frincea of IndlA 1644. 
Semi-detached House Cllie), 1869. 

Up the Country, 1866 . 

SbOEWORXH (MarhOt vniter of tdU$, born at 
Hare^tambu in Betiulxlre, 1767-1849. 
Belinda (a nevol), 1803. 

CaMla Radomtt 1801. (Her first novel.) 
EaHy Ixmiono. 180L 

Hasays on PmeU^ Education, 1798. (Her 
first work.) 

Barrington and Ormond (a novei), 1817. 
HUen, 1834, (Har best novel.) 

IiMi Bulla (An Essay onL 1801. (In oon- 
jimoUon wltb her father.) 

X^eactw (a novel). 1806. 

ItQgal TaUA posuiaiDoua 1868. 

ApIMlir Tama, 18194, 

Tvaddcal Bdnectfon, 1798. (With her ftther.) 
and Notrala. UU. 

XfiM of BaM^Mahte LEh. UOS, ma. (Tim 
best are EhuHri and fkt Ahamlea.} 

Obr V Kn- 


Eswardes (Sr Herbert), of Sbrapshtm^ 1I89- 
1868. 

Year on tbe PmtJanb Frontier (A), 1859. 
EdwA nnas (Mrs. Annie), 

Archie Lovell, 1666. 

Bine locking (TheX 1877. 

Creeds ISM. 

.let. 1878. 

T^rfiab, 1675. 

H.iy Fair, 1858. 

Miss Forrester, 1865. 

Ordeal for Wives, 1865. 

Ought wc to Visit Her ? 1871. 

Point of Honour (A). 

.Steven lAurence, 1868, 

Susan B'ielding, 1869. 

Vagabond Heroes, 1873. 

Vivian tbe Beauty, 1879. 

World's Verdict me), 1861. 

Edwauus (Amelia Blandford), tiovsUif, 1831- 
Barbara’s History, 1864. 

Dcbeiiham's Vow, 1670. 

Half a Mlillun of Money, 1866. 

Hand and Glove, 1859. 

In tbe Bays of my Youth, 1873. 

Mh^ Carew (sliort talcs), 1865. 

Moris. Maurice (a novelette), 1873. 

My Brother's wife, 1855. 

Sot works ff Fiction. 

ITioiwand Miles up the Nile (AX 1877. 
Untrodden Peaks, etc., 1873. 

KuWAitn.s (Bryan), historian, Wiltshire, 1743- 
1800. 

llietorical Survey of Kt. Bumlngu, 1797. 
History of the British Colonies in tho West 
Indies, 1793. (In good n^pute.) 

Kowahus (Edward), l^indon, 1812- 
Ecouuniy of the Fine Arts in England, 1840. 
Life of Sir Walter Italelgb, 1S66. 

Euwakps, F.K.S. (George), naturatiit, Essex, 
1693-1773. ^ 

Gleanings of Natar.al History, 1758-64. 
History of Uncommon Birds, 1743-51, 

(HIb Memoirs, by.). S. Miller, 1776.) 
F.bWARns, B.D. (JonaihanX bom at Windsor, 
hi Connecticut, U.S., 1703-175A 
Boctrlno of Original Sm, 1758. 

Inquiry Into tbe Freedom of Will, 1754. 
Treatise concerning Iteligioua Affections, 
1740. 

Works, including Sermooa and Lllb (in 10 
vols.X 1830. 

Edwards, or Edwaroks (RloltatdX dramaHif, 
Somersetshire, 1523-1566. 

Damon and Pythias, 1560, 

Palamou and Arcite, 1660. 

Paradise of Daintie Devioes (which Shake- 
speue quotes from), 1563. 

Edwards (Sydenham), natmalitt and Manistt 
about 1770-1850. 

Botanical Register, 1815-47. (Gontinwsd by 
Br. Llndley.) 

Cynograpbia BrUannlca (ix. British BofiiX 
1800. 

Bare Plants, 1809. . 

Edwards (TbomasX lJi9l-ia«r. (MQtdl sails 
him “S^Uow Awards.") ^ 
Gangrene (fa. Church HeraaiesX 16A 
Soar (Plere^ teMurfrt and poet, of uelaafi, 

AawaioUi of the Tnzf, etc,, 1827 
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Boole of Sport<i and Mirror of Lff^ 1B32> 

Ufe In London (Tom and Jerry), almud 1824. 
(A continuation, called "Tom, Jerry, and 
l/>Klr,*' appeared aubaequently.) 

Life of an Actor, 182S 

I'anorama of the Sporting World, 1M27. 

Illgrtma of the Rhine, Ih2 *< 

Hl^ima of the llkamca, lUdS. 

Show Folks (The), 18 u. 

Trial of J. Thnrtell, eU , 1821. 

Walka In Bath, 1834 

Koak (Pierce), novelist, L<jndon, 1814-1880. 
A<lain Bell, 1842. 
mack Prince (The). 

Clifton Grey. 

Paul Jones, 1H12. 

Quint in Mutsys, la W. 

Robin ll<8>d and Little John, 1840. 

Wat Tyler, 1841. 

Kuot (George), bee Kvans ( Marian) 

Kuot (Samuel), Imm at liuotun, ll s, 1821- 
Jlibtory of Liberty, 1840, 1 h5 i. 

Manual of the United ^alea between 1492 
and 1850, puMuiheil In 1>>56. 

LiLrbMruE (hraucl't Iie%eBun (loaer, carl oQ, 
liondon, 1809-18ST. 

Lite and Charoi-ter of the Duke of Wclliiigtou, 
1862. 

Mediterranean Sketches, 1813. 

History of Liberty, 1849 1853 

Li,! ICOTT, D I) (Charles John), ItKbop of Ginn- 
teeter and Bristol, l>uni at \) hlluoll, near 
StamfonJ. 1819- 

CoinnientanuH on the Pauline Kinstlcs, lS5t, 
1855, 1858. 

Ill8to,y and Obligation of Uio Sabbath (a prlue 
essay), 1844. 

On the Life of our T,onl Jtsns Christ (a 
llulscaii leelure), 18(>0 

Sennona preacliod at St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
lj^8 

Eriicrr (George), 1781- 
IJfe of the l>uke of Wellington, 1815. 

Klmotmw, M.P. (John), Tjonilon, 1788-1868 
llnman Physiology, 1836-40. 

Lnmieyan Lectures, 18J0. 

Zolet, 1843-51. 

Transli^itcd Biumcnluch’s VhytUAog}/, 

Ki,iiotT(Rov Charles), hotu in Donegal, Ire¬ 
land, 1792-1869. 

IllKtoiy of the Great Seiesston from the 
Methodist llpiscopal Churth, 1855. 

Treatise on Baptism, 1811. 

Enuorr (Charles Wyliys), born at Guildford, 
Connectliut. U.S., 1817- 
Oottages and Cottage Life, Isis. 

Mysteries, or Glimpses of the Supernatural, 
1862. 

Now England History (The), from gsG to 1776, 
frabllabed in 1867. 

S(. Doming^ Its Revolution and its Ihro, 1665. 
Remarkable Charactenand Places In the Holy 
Land, J867. 


WlA ^ r nr* »< («vid fcn 


(Eboneaar), the oorn late rhymer, bom 
at Mabbnrough, In Yorkshire, 1781-1848. 
Com-law RbysMS, iSSl-td. 

Love, 14^ f 

More Prose and Vent* posthumous 1860. 

Rooter (Tito}, 1828. 


Vernal Walk (The), 179A (Ilia flrbt poem.) 
Village Patriarch (The), 1829. 

Works compiled, 1876. 

(Ilia Life, by Searle, 1862.) 

ISixigrr (Ucv. Edward Bishop), 1795- 
Warbttitonlaii Lectures (The), 1849-52. 
Eiuorr (William), bom In Beaufort, Ninth 
Carolina, U S, 1788. 

Carolina Spoits by Laud and Water, 1866. 
Fiesco (atiagedy), 1850. 

Elus, K.U S. (Alexander Joint), born " SLai pc,** 
atlloxtun. In .Middlesex, 1814- 
Alpbabet of Nature, 1846. 

Basis ol Musio, 1877. , 

Early Prouuncintinn, 1869, 1871, 1876, etc. 
KsBentials of Phonetics, 1848. 

On the Musical Pitch, 1877. 

On the Pronnndalioti of Greek, 1877. 
I’lonnnuatlou for singers, Ml, 

Hpeech In Song, 1873. 

Univeiful Wntiiigand Printing, 1856. 

Hr ITS (George), 1745-IHI6 
Specimens of Kurly English Poetry, 1790. 
Spcciniuus of Ancient English llomaiicos, 
1805, 

Ei.ub, D.D. (George Edward), boin at Boatuu, 
XJ.S, 1814r- 

Hair a Century of the Unitarian Controversy, 
1867. 

Memoir of Jared Sparks, 1869. 

Memoirs of Count Kumford, 1871. 

Jlius (Henry), Arctic voyager, 1721-1806. 
Voyage to Hudson’s Bay etc. (A), 1748. (A 
valuable work.) 

Ih us, F S A. (Sir Henry), lanidon, 1777-I8(i9. 
Introduction to Domesday Book, 1816. 

Letters Illustrative of English History, 1824, 
1827, 1846, 

%* An Edition of Brand’s Popuiar Airit- 
guitves, 1813; and of Dugdale's Mmasticon, 
1817-30 

‘ 13LUs(John), ruituralist, lAtndon. 1710-1776 
Di'scnptlou of the Manmbtan and Bread Fi uit, 
1776. 

Essay towards a Natural History of Corallines, 
1755. 

Historical Account of Coffee, 1774. 

Natural History of Uncommon Zoiiphytos, 
posthumous 1786. 

Ellts (Rev. WtlllAm), I,iOBdoti, 1789-1878. 
Ifiatoty of Madagascar (A), 1839. 

Madagascar revisited, etc., 1867. 

Narrative of a Tour trough Owbybee, 1828. 
Pol) uesian Researches, 1829. 

Three Visits to Miida|pu>car, 1853-56. 
Vindication of the Semth Missions, ts3!. 
Ecus (Mrs.), maiden name Sarah ihickaeT. 
wtm of toe Rev. WiUhmi EIUa 1813 
Dangfatem of England, 1842. ' 

Hearts and Home^ 1848-49. 

Mothers of Great Men (The), 1859. 

Pictares of Private Lif^ 1848. 

Social Distinction, 1864. 

Wives of England, 1843. 

Women of England, 1838. 

EtxiiR^ WllUam)s 4w(er, LoudoB^ 

Venetiaapatlaw (The), tSW, 

Suwoon (TwnusX )»om at^wdl, tnOxIto^ 
rtitre, 1839-1713. 

Autobiography, posthiniwas ItM. 
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iMiTldcIs. or Ltfo of David (a poem), 1713. 
Sao^ Ilistorx, 170(h9. 

%* He augi^rsted to Miltoo’ the aamect of 
Paradite Refined in 1663. 

■,7.1.76, D.D. (Atithony), bishop of St. David’s, 
1693-1761. - 

Tnieta on the Liberty ... of Protestants in 
England, 176:1-65. 

Eluokk, U. a. (Alfred), painter, bom at Clono^ 
kilty, in Ireland, 1816- 
Orncittxiou (Tbc)v 1838. 

Denth-bed ofllobert, King of Naples, 1848. 
Painting ller«> (The), 1846. 
ijriselda, 1850. • 

Hotspur and tlie Pop, 1851. 

Invention of the Stockiug-loom, 1847. 
Martyrdom of 'lliomas a Becket, 1839. 

Origin of the Guelph and GhibclUne Quarrel, 
1846. 

Iteligious Gontroversy in the Time of Lotiia 
XIV,. 1849. 

Ulcnzi in the Forum, 1844. 

EiJ>ai)«STPN'F. (^Mountstuart)^ 1778-1359. 

Account of toe Kingdom of Cabul (An), 1815. 
History of IndLi, 1841. 

KLruiKBTONK (Willuini), blsiiup of Aberdeen, 
1430*1514. 

Breviarium Alwrdonense, printed 1500-10, 
Envor (Sir Thomas), 1495-1546. 
llivUonarlum, 1533. 

Oastell of Health (The), 1541. 

Governor ('Phe), 1531. 

livBKRY (Mrs.Vmaiden name Kmma Catherine 
Manley, born at Neiv York, IT.S,, i80fr-l«63., 
Constance liStitner, or the Blind Girl (a novel), 

• 1831. 

Guido, and other Poems, 1823. 

Eubssox, LL.D. (Halpli Waldo), the ** Sage of 
Ooncord.” born at Boston, U.S., 18C3-1879, 
Conditot of 1^0 (The), i 860 . 

English TraiM, 1856. 

Esuys, 18U, 1847. 
f Jtonuy Ethics, 1838. 

Man the Kefomier, 1841. 

May*day, and other Poems, 1867. 

Nature and Man thinking, 1837. 

Poems, 1648.' 

Bopresentatlve Men, 1849. 

EsmstD, LL.D. (William), of Suffolk, 1741- 
1797. 

History of Philosophy, 1791. 

Sermons, 1768-70, 1777. 1798. 

Spesdter (The), a aeloction of pieces for school 
Tedtsuons, etc., 1775. (Once largely used.) 
Easnnin (John), jurist, 1695-1765. 

Institute of toe Lav of Scotland, posthumous 
1773. 

PlinotBlee of the Lav of Scotland, 1754. 
Eamsg, D.D. (John), of Scotland, 1721-1803. 
Sketebss; etc., of Church History and The«- 
. Iw^l Oonlroverey, 1790-97. 

Otla Ufo, by sir H. M. WetUvood, 1818.) 
EsFT(JaiiM!e PA meteoroloyCrt, of Western Penn- 
mvania,^ y.S., 1786-1869. 

PbiuiWDfavfff Storms. 1841. 

Evwiaol mr Oeoige), dnitmatite, Oxfordabtre, 
1686*^694. 

*»*foK fatejtlaye, see Afvmotx. 111. 

Crty*' MA, 0"41SamX Tork, 1787- 

1849. 

Cleep«tiu*s AMted In ClUcia, 1681. 


Combat (The), 1825. (His cft^-d'oiutwe.) 
Coral Finders (The), 1820. 

Female Bathers Burprisod by s Svan (in the 
Niitional Gallery), 1832. 

Joan of Arc, 1347. 

Judith (three pictures in the Scotch NaUunal 
Gallery), 1827, 1830, 18.31. 

Telemacbus rescuing Antiopc, 1811. 

Ulysses fnd the Syrens (in the Manchester 
Inatltutlori), 1337. 

Youth at the Prow and Plcusure at the lli-hn 
(in tlio National Gallery), lH;t2. 

(His Life, by Gilchrist, 1355.) 

Evan.s (David Moricr), 1819-1874. 

City Men and City Manners, 1853. 

Commercial Crisis 1847-48. 

Facts Failures, and Frands 1859. 

Evans, D.C.L. (John), geologUl, 1823- 
Ancient BrltiRh Coins, 1861. 

Ancient Bronze Iniplements 1331. 

Flint Implements of the Drift, 1868. 

Kv.\ns (Marian), Mrs. Cross, nojti ue plumo 
“George Eliot,” not^lisf, 1820-1380, 

Adam B*le, 1859. (Her best novel.) 

Agatba (a poem), 1869. 

Daniel Deronda, 1876. 

Felix Holt, the Kadical, 1366. 

Impressions of Theophrastus .Such, 1879. 
I.egcHi1 of Jubal, sod other Poems, 1874. 
Mlddlemarch, 1871-72. 

Mill on too Floss, 1860. 
llomola, 1863. (Considered a very classical 
novel. It first appeared iu the Vornkill 
Magazine.') 

Rcencs of Clerical Life, 13,'53, 1861. 

Silas Mamer, toe Weaver of Uaveloc, 1861. 
Spanish Gypsy (The), a poem, 1868. 
Trantlatiuns. 

Essence of Christianity, by Feuerbach, 1853. 
Life of .lesus, by Strauss, 1346. . 

(Her Life, by Kcgan Paul, 1831.) 

FIvanson (itev. Edward),/reefAtnX.-er, iiom at 
Warrington, In Lancaafilre, 1731-1805. 
Dissonance of the Four Evangelista, etc., 
1792. 

‘ Evku’n (John), Ijorn at Wvtton, In Surrey, 
1620-1706. 

Acetarld, a Dl-scourse of SallotsJJ 1699. 

Diary and Correspondence, postbamous 1813. 

(ifighly appreciated.) 

French Ganfener (The), 1653. 

Kalenduiium Ilortense, 1664. 

Gardener's Almanac ('fhe), 1664. 

Memoirs, posthumous 18)8. (Sir W, Scott 
says he “never saw iso rich a mine.") 
Muiidus Mullebrls, 1690. 

Niimlsmata. 1697. 

Parallel of Andent and Modem Architecture, 
1669. 

Scttlptora (or engraving on copperX 1662. 
Sylva, 1664, (Hla chief work.) 

'l>rra, 1675. 

(Hte Memoir, by W. Bray, 1818.) 

Evksbtt (Alezanoer lUil), bom at Boston, 
U.S., 1792-1847. * 

Amerlm^ or a General Survey of the Patltlm! 
Stuatlon « the Western Connoen); 
1827. (ThSoMectlato pn>ve that Rueda 
imd tbe Unlteff^States must ebare between 
jheto the whole continent.) 

CtiUcal and Miscellaneous Esaajre, 1845,1647 
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Europe, or a General Karvey of tbe Political 
Situation of the Principal Powers, etc. 
1822. 

Now Ideas on ropulution, etc., 1.S22. ' 

Kvekrtt, 1>C.L. (ravvurd), boriiut Dorcbceter, 
U,S., im-l8B5. 

llefence of (^ristiariity < A), 1814- 
Orations and Speecbes, l 82 .'>- 60 . 

Ewu.vnk (Tliontox), bora ut Darnard Castle, in 
IHirliatri, jl702~187M. 

Ijil'n in Brazil, 1858. 

World a Workshop (The), 1865. 

Kvisic (Vincent), miliktrv writer, 1.810. 

-Mclalliu Boats and Flouting Waggoo-s, etc., 
1856. 

^lilitury Oi>0ration9 in Cubul, isi.l. 
OlMcrvations uu Amcriuui Lifo-preServlMg 
Cars, 1856. 

FabKit (PkCv. Dr. Frederick Williaiul, poet, Dur¬ 
ham, 1814-1868, 

Cherwell Water-lily, etc., 13 iO. 

I'lithers of the OittU)ry, Ibl'j. 

Sir lotncelot, 1344. 

FaBKttlUev. George Stanley), 1773-1351, 

Oablrl (The), or God< of Phcnicia, 1803. 
IHfBcnItiea of inlidelity ( J'he), iwjl. 

Eight Dissertations upon the i*roplu:lic Pro- 
misGBof a Uliglity Dcliierer, 1845. 

Gcidus and 01>Jei:t of the Patn.n'ehal, Leviti- 
c&l, and Christian DiHiienaations, 1823. 

Hone Mosalcv, isoi. (Ills chief work.) 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 181B. 

Primitive Doctriim of Election (Tho\ l.s,36. 
Prlc.itlvfl Diictrine of Jti'tilic.stion, 1S.J7. 
Primitive ])ootrim' of Jh'g'‘iu‘iatioi), 1340. 
Sacred Ualeinlar of I’roiiheey, 1323. 

Famitan* (Kobetf), hutanan, 1-150-1512. 
Clironiole, printed by It. P>us(jri, 151C. 

Fakit, R.A. (Tnomas), born at Burley Jiill, In 
Scotland. I82ii~ 

First Break iu the Family (Tho), 1857. 

Hume and tho Homeless, isoo. 

Mlthrrless Bairn (J'he.), isofi. 

School Boanl in the Morih (A), issi. 

Scott and his Friends at Abbotsford, 1850. 

(HLs best picture.) 

Sunday In tno Aick woods. 

Where Is my Good IJttle Girl.’ 1881. 

(His elder brother John i.i also an artist of 
repute.) 

Faiuvak (Edward), of Vorkshtre, *-1632. 
Tasso’s Jerufolm, delivered translated into 
English verse, 1600. 

Faiwholt (Frederick William), anft^ary, etc., 
London, 1814- i.s68. 

Antiquities of Uichborough, 1850. 

Dtetiouary of Terms of .Ait, issi, 

England under tbe House of Hanover, 1848. 
Hlfetory of Costume in England, 1846. 

Up (ho Nile. 1661 . 

FAmiOttitK (Wnilam), I-ondon, 1616-1691. 

Art of Graving and Etching, etc.. 1662. 

Faacosbh, F.lUS (Hugh), botaniit and polcron- 
tUdoffUt, born at Forres, in Scotland, 1808- 
1865. 

Faifha Antiqua Sivalensls, 1846, 
PalwontoloKlcal Memoirs, 1868. 

Faixomeu (WlUlaiu), jfottf tSdlnburgh, 1732- 
1768. - 

Demagogaa (TheX 


Marine Dictionary (The), 1768. 

Shipwreck (Tho), in three canton 1782. 

(lllA Life, by Itev. J. S. Cladee, 1804: Heu. 

J. Mltford, 1836.) 

FAioosTEft, AI.D. (IVilliamX of Cheetor, 174b. 
1824. 

Dlssertatioii on tho Influeneo of the Passion* 
on the Disorders of the Body, 1788. 

Kemarks on the. influence of Climate, etc., 1781, 

Fansuaw (Sir KlchardX born at Ware, in Hert¬ 
fordshire, 1603-1666. 

Translated the /-us^ of Camoens, 1666; tlie 
Fattor Fido of Gnorini 

Faraday, D.C.L. (i\lichael)i eZeefrictan, Lon¬ 
don. 1791-1867. 

Chemical Manipulation, 1827. 

Experimental Itesearche-s In Electricity, 1839, 
1844, 1656. (His chief work.) 

Experimental Itcsearchi^i in Chemistry and 
Physics, 1859. 

Also Lectures on “ The History of a Candle,” 
on ” Non-metallic Klemeuts,*' 1853, and on 
“ Physical Forces,” etc. 

(Ilia Life, by Tynd.aU, 1870.) 

Fakkt (John), London, 1791-1851. 

Treatise on the .Steam Engine, 1827. 

View of the .Agriculture and Minerals of 
Derbyshire, lall. 

Fakukk (Kev. IlughX born near Shrewsbury, 
1714-1787. 

Dls.aprtat.lon on Mimelcs, 1771. 

Essay on the Demoniacs of the New Testa¬ 
ment, 1771. 

Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of our 

' Loid’s Temptation, etc., 1 TGI. > 

Prevalence of tho Worsliip of Human $pi];*ts 
in Ancient Heathen Nations, 1783. 

(ills Life, by Michael Dodson, 1805.) 

Faumeu, D.D. (lilebardXof Leicester, 17^1797. 

Essay on the I.,earniiig of Shakespeare, L766. 

Faunauy (ThoaLa3),jpAtZoZopMZ, l^ndon, l&7o- 
1647. 

Florileglum Eplgrommatum 6zeeoram,etc., 
1629. 

Index Uhctorictts .Scholls Accommodotna, 1625. 

.Systetna Granimaticum, 1641. 

FAuquHAu (Ge>jrge), diumatiet, London, 167.S- 
1707. 

For his dramas, see Appekdix JIL 

FanRAit, O.I>. (Frederick William), bora, lit 
Bombay, 1831- 

Ghapters on Language, 1865. 

Eternal Hope, 1878. 

Fall of Mon (The), and other SeimonSk 1665. 

Families of Sweeh, 1870. 

lecture on Publio School Education (AX 
1867. 

life of Christ (The), 1874. (His chief work.) 

life and Work of St Paul, 1879. 

Harlboroi^h Semums, 1676. 

Origin of Language, 1860. 

Saintly Workers, 1878. 

Seekers after God, 1869. 

Silence and Voices of God (The). t8¥3.' 

Witness of History to Christ (TueX i8fl. 

FAJtBQtotox (Sarah Payson WiUisX^kdoaytt 
‘■Fanny Fem,” born at PotMi^ Maintv 
U.S., 1811- 

Fem Leaves fipm Fatmy'o Porfelbllivisn. 

Bose Clarlq 1866. 

Bath HMX1853. 
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Faum^ker (Tliomaa), MUorical tifpogra^ur, 

niit-is&i; 

Bliitorical And Tt^gisphical Description of 
lireiitfoid, Euliog, and Chiswick, 1845; 
ChelssA and its Environs,' 1810; Fulham, 
181S; Uaramersniith, 1839; KensiugtDii, 
1830. 

Fawciot (Heiity), of Salisbury, 1833- 

Kiononilc I'osiUoii of the firitlsh Labourer 
C'i'nc), 186T. 

Freo Trade aud Protection, 1878. 

^laniini of iy>litical Economy (A), 1863. (His 
tiiiief work.) 

Pauperisro, its tiauses and llemetlies, 1871. 

V'aw(vk» (Francis), jpoet, of Yorkshire, 1731- 
1777. 

Pwins, 1761. 

I'uei ic Calendar, 1763. 

'i ranalatlons of Anacreon, Blon,lVloachu8,and 
i^ppbo, 1760. 

Translation of 'riioocritus, 1767. 

Fat (Theodore ScdgwJck), of New ITork, IT-S., 
1807- 

(Tountess Tda, 1840, 

History of Switzerland, 1860. 

IJlrlc, or the Voii-e» (a poem), 1851. 

Vi'.i,ioM’3 (Sir Charles), arckteoU^Ut, bom at 
Nottingham, 1790-1860. 

Account of the Ionic Trophy Monument, 
1948. 

Coins of Ancient Lycla, etc., 1855. 

Journal during an Exenrsion in Asia Minor, 
1839. 

Journal of riSecond Excursion, 1841. , 

Xaiithian Marbles (The), etc., 1843. 

RiSH (Sir John), antiquary, born at Norwich, 

Three Chronological Tallies, 1784. 

(He edited the Paston LttUtrs, 1787.) 

Frston (Sir Geoffrey), *-160.8. 

History of the Wars of Italy, by Guicciar¬ 
dini, 1570. 

Monoptaylo (a plillosophlcal treatise about 
loveX 1572. 

Fekcrcsox, LL.D. (AdamX %tstorian, bom at 
Loglepiit, In Simtland, 1724-1816. 

Essay on the History of Civil Society, 1767. 

History of tile Progress and End of the Koman 
llepnblic, 1783. (Ilia chief work.) 

TnsUtutes of Moral Philosophy, 1770. 

Principles of Moral and Political Science, 

' 1792. 

FEsobeenr (JamesX ftatural philotnyher, bom 
at Keitb, In Scotland, 1710-1776. 

Art of Drawing in Perspective, etc., 1775. 

Astronomy explained, etc., 1756. 

lu(fqduction to Electricity, 1770. 

Lei^res on...., Mechanics, Hydrostatics, etc., 
1760. 


Feumk (Henry), bishop of Chester, bora at 
York, 1602-1663. 

Episcopacy and Presbytery, 1647. 

Uesolviug of Gonscicnce. 1643. 

Feriiibr, LL.D. (James Fitiler.ck), of Edin¬ 
burgh, 1808-1864. 

Institutes of Metaphysics, 1854. 

Ijectures on Greek Philosophy, 1866. 

Theory of Knowing and Being (The), 1854. 
FKUKtBR (Busan Edmonston), novelist, of 
Ediubuigb, 1782-1854. 

Destiny, or the Chiefs Daughter, 1831. 
Inheritance (The), 1824, 

Marriage, 4818. 

Works, 1841, 

Field (Ri.'v. John), bora at Wallingford, in 
Berkshire, 1812- 
Corivict Discipline, 1865. 

Correspondence of John Howard, 1856. 
l.ifo of .folin Howard, 1850. 

Prison Discipline, 1848. 

Keinurks on the I^ord's Prayer, 185‘,. 
Uuivpislty and other Scrinoiut, 18.'>3. 

Field (Nitthanlcl), dramatist, *-1641. 

%• For his plays, see Arrr.NOix III, 
Field, D.D. (Richard), of Ilertfurdsliire, 1661- 
1616. 

Of the Church, 1606-10. 

(His Life, by his son, 1617.) 

Fieldino (Henry), nom/ist, born near Glaston¬ 
bury, in Bomersetshirr*, 1707-1764. 

Amelia, J7.'»3. 

Covent Garden Journal, 1751-62. , 

JdOobitc Journal (TheX 1718. 

JonatlMii Wild (The History of), 1754. 

Joseph Andreas (The Adventures ol), 1742. 
Journey fioui tills World to the Next, 1743. 
Ti'Ui .rones (Th-i History ofX 1760. (Tbo 
best novel In tlie language.) 

True Patriot (Tlie), 1745. • 

Dramas, chirjly Pearces. 

Author’s Farce (The), 1731. 

Coffee-liouso Politician ('I be), 4732. 

Don Quixote In England, 1736. 

Historical Iteglster (TheX 1738. 

Intriguing Clumliennaia (The), 1734. 

Love In ^veral .Musnucs, 1730. 

Miser (The), 1737. • 

Mock I)octor (TheX 1733. 

Modern Husband (The), 1735. 

Pusquin, 1736. 

Temple llcau (TheX 1738. 

Tom Thumb, 1733. 

Wedding-day (TheX n't®- 
(Ills Life, by Murphy, 1802; sir W. Scott, 
1821 ; Lawrence, 1855.) 

FtLMKB (Sir Robert), *-1047. 

Aaarcoy of a Limited and Mixed Monamby, 
1646. 


FekoosOx (JamesX bora In Ayr, Scotland, 

XUnstratloiw of the Bock-cut Temples of 
IndUt 1845. 

Of Niosveb and FersepoUs restored, 

(BobetiX jpost, bcHtn in Edlnbargh, 

Fmtba posOntmona 1774. 

Metspbors, 1675, 

(Hla by D. Irving, l7M; A, fMerkIn, 
MOT-b.) 


FreeboldePs Grand Inquest (TbeX 1679. 
Original of Government, 1652. 

PatrlarcbSL or tlio Natuml Power of the 
Kings of England, 1680. (This book called- 
Ibrth Locke's fkmous treatise oa Govern¬ 
ment.) • 

Political IMsconrses, 1680. . 

Fnt&LAT, O.IL (Robert), •-*. • 

Divine lDsmra|loD of the ,T«wish bcnptezei^. 

1804. (A Rply to Dr. Geddes.) 

Tindteation of the Sacred Books and of ^OM- 
phv», 1770. f In refutation of Voltefto.) 
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KiMLAT. LL.D. (George), kUtorian, Scotlaod* 

Gri'cee under the IIoidmis, 1843. 

History ut tlic Dywutliie Empire, 1852. 
liietury of the Byzantine and Greek Empires, 
1863-64. 

lllstury of Greece, from Its Conquest hy tlic 
Cruci^erH to lUtCunquest by the I'urkH, 1851. 
llieVory of Greece under Othotnun, etc., 1854. 
History of the Greek ll<>vuluti»ii, iHtil. 

fGeorge), naluialUt and traveller, 
lt»0-182.3. 

Itfiasiun to Siam aiul Hue, jtosthiimoii.s 1823. 
(HU Memoirs, by 'I'. S. lUflles, l«25.) 
FtSHUU (ttev. Janies), ♦-». 

Martha Uatiield, the Wine Virgin, 1653. 
FiaHKU (Biiyne), taureate to Cromwell, 
pseuuonym “raganus l’iai.‘ator,'' 16]6-161)3. 
Vifitiuturia Pocmata, 1656. 

FtTZHBiiBhUT (Sir Autbony)i ‘-ISiW. 

Book of lluabaiidry. 1523. 

Grand Abridgment (Tim). 1514. 

NewBievlum," 15'>t. 

Oltico and Authority of Justices of Peace, 
1538. 

Fitzroy (Uobert), met«'>rulogitt, isoo-lsoo. 
Barometer Manual, l.s6l. 
hlarratiTuof ilie .Surveying Voyage.Hof II.M.S. 

AdixtUurrr and Beagle, 1824-33. 

Wcailwr PooU C’l'he), 186J. 

FLAMsTitKi) (Joiiii), astrononwr royal, born at 
Deuhy, near iierby, 1616- lil'J. 

Allan Cmle.stl.s, if2!). 
lliaturla Cadoatia Bntannlcu, 16TS-1T20. 
Faavei. (liov. John), noHconJorMisl dicine, 
102T-1691. 

IluabunJry spiritualized, posthumous 1701. 
Workfl, pustliuinoiis 1820. 
b'i.AXUAK, It. A. (John), sculfitar, born at York, 
1^65 1826. 

Mercury and Pandora, 1805. 

Monnmoiit to Uird Mansiicld in Westminster 
Abbey, 1705. 

Monument to Sir W. Jonee, Oxford, 1797, 
Shield of Achilles, 1818. (V'ery faiuona.) 

Jllustratiotu. 

Ailschylus, 1795. 

Dante, 1793-9.4. 

Hesiod, Vl'or^s and Day$, 1817. 

Homer, 1793-95. (Ills must celebrated work.) 
Flkckkok (Pdcliard), poet, ‘-lets. (Imtnur* 
talized by Orydeu.) 

A£fi‘Cllous of a Piou.4 Soul unto .. . Christ, 
1640. 

Damoiselles it la Mode (Tiie), a comedy, 1667. 
Diarium (The), in 12 Jorua^s, iu burlesque 
rhyme, 1656. 

Knlginat.icaU Characters ... from life, 1658. 
Epigrams, 1665, 1672. etc. 

Ermtnia (a tragi-cotnedy), 1665, 

Heroic iwraits, 1 C 60 . 

lllerothalamium (Huptiala of Christ and the 
Sota\ 1626. 

lA>ve^ Hbffilalon (a dramatic piece), 1654. 

Kingdom (« pastoral tragl-come^), 

Mar^|ee of Oceonoii and Britannia (The), 

IBflatkm of Ten Years' Tmvillt, etc. (A), 1664. 
.Hr WUiiani Davenant's Voyage to the other 
'World (a poetical fictfou), 1668. 


FLBBTiroon (John), *-*. 

Christian lllctionary, ?77.3. 

Life of Christ, about 177», but the editioiii 
are numennis. 

Fler'I'Woud (William), bishop of Ely, ear* 
named “Silver-tongued,” London, 165d-- 
172:1. 

Chronicon I’retiosum, 1707. 

InscrlpUunum Antiquiirum Sylloge, etc., 
1691. 

Fr.i:T<.'iiEn (Andrew), of .Saltonn, in Scutland, 
1653-1716. 

Political Works, posthumous 1737. 

(His Life, by D. S. Krskkie, 1792.) 

Fl.KTciiKii (IU‘V. Giles), jioct, 1588-1623. 

Christ’s Victory aud Triumph (in four iwems), 
lUIO. 

Ft-KTCiiEit, r.T..P. (Giles), diplomatist, •-1610. 

Israel itedux, 1677. 

Of the Ilossc Commonwealth, 1.591. 

Fletukkk (John), dramatist, of Horthamptuif 
shire, 1576-1625. 

For his p1a3'H, see Avpnsmx JU. 

ficvtTal wore written in coiij unction wtiU 

Beaumont. 

(Hi:, Life, by Rev. A. Jlyce, 1830.) 

Flutchkb (I’hineas), pfnt, 1584-1660. 

lAicustes (a satire), 1627. 

I'urple Island (The), an allegoiical poem 
in 12 cantos, 1633. (The ” I'nrplo Island " 
l.s tlic human body.) 

Sloelldi's (a piscatory), 1631. 

(His Life, by W. J.iqucs, 1*16.) 

Fi.iKiiicn8 (Matthew'), mantiTiurdiscwerer, of 

* Linculushtre, 1760-1814. 

Voyage to Terra Aiutralis, etc., 18H. • 

Fr.tST, M.I). (Anstin), born at Petenham, in 
Massachusetts, U.8., 1812- 

Procticul Traatlso on the Diseases of the 
Heart, 1859. 

Practice of Medicine (The), 1856. 

Flint (Austin), bum at Northampton, in Mas* 
Bochusetts, U.S., 1836- 

Iliysiology of Man, 1866-74. 

Sources of Muscular Power, 1878. 

Funt (Rev. ’riiuothy), of Massachusetts. H.S., 
1780-1840. 

Arlliur Clenning (a novel), 1828. 

Condcusid* Geography of Western States 
of the Miiislsslppl, 1828. 

Francis Bcrrian, or the Mexican Patriot (a 
novel), 1826. 

Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 1827. 

George Mason, or the Backwoodsman (a 
novel), 1830. 

Indian Wars in the West, 1833. 

Ijectiires on Natural History, etCit 1833. 

Memoir of Daniel Boone, etc., 1834. 

Becollectlons of ‘Peti Years' Kesldetiee... iu 
the VallOT of the Mississippi, 1826. 

Shosbonee Valley (The), a romance, 1830. 

Floubxok of Worcestiui, chronicler, 12th ceii> 
tury. 

Chronicon ... ah loltlo Mundf od Annnm 
Domint 1141, first printed 1662. 

FLOUtn (John), lexicographer, London, 1550^ 
1625. (Ridiculed by Bbakespearc In lAiv'l 
Labtmri last, os “ Holofernw.") 

Florio bis First Frutes, yieWng FanilBar 
Speech, Merrie Proverb^ 'VlHttle Senteuees, 
ood Hidden Sayings, 1575. 
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Floiio Ms Second Frntes. being 6000 lUlian 
Prorerbes, 1591. . 

bt«w World of Words: sn Itolian-Kngllsh 
Dictionaries 1595, 

Fcower, L1j.D. (William Henry), bom at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, 1831- 
Diagrams of (he Nerves of the Human Body, 
18T1. 

Introduction to the Osteology of the Mamma¬ 
lia 1870. 

Fll'dp, M.1j. (Robert), Hofierueian phifotopher, 
aurnamed “The Ijearcber,” born iu Kent, 
1574-1637. 

Clavis Ptailosopbis et Alcb{niia>, I6l7. 

J)e SupcrnatnralAs, Naturalls, Prwtprnaturalis, 
et Cootranaturalis Mlcrocosmi ilistui ia 
1619. 

Mosalcall Phllo-sophy, posthumous 1639. 
Summum Bonum, etc., 1629. 

UtriMsque Oo.smi Mctapby.slca, Pliysica, 
atque Technics Ulstona, 1617. 

FoificKS, LL.D. (Maitin), antiquary, born at 
Westminster, 1690-1754. 

Table of English Sllver'CoIn etc. (A), 1715, 
Tables des Monnaics d'or d’Angleterre, 1743. 

Footr (Samuel), tho “English Aristophanes, ' 
(.>)bom at Truro, In Cornwall, 1719-1777. 
Prelude on opening the Theatre, 1767. 
T.lndamura, the Slanderer, and tho Young 
Hypperite, were pnsthurauns. 

*-• for bis dramas, see Avpicsdix IIL 
(His IJfe, by W. Cooke, 180.>.) 

FonttRS (Duncan), of Culluderi, in Scotland, 
1685-1717. 

Reflections CUt the Sources of Incredulity in 
... Religion, posthumous 1750. (“A little* 
• jewel.") 

Thoughts on Religion, 1735. 

(His Life, by Bannatyne, 1816; J. H. Bur¬ 
ton, 1847.) 

Forbes (Edvrard), naturalist, bora in the Isle 
of Man, 18IS-1854. 

History of British Star-fisb, 1841. 

History of British Molluscs, 1853. (With 
S. Hanley.) 

On the Distribution of the Fulmonlfera Mul- 
lusca of the ASgean, 1843. 

Travels in Dycia, 1846. (With lieutenant 
Spratt.), , 

(His Liiie, by 0, Wilson and A. Ocikic. 
1861.) 

Forbbs (James), London, 1749-1819, 

Letters from France, 1806. 

Memoir of Kltea Dalton, 1813. 

Oiiental lilemoirs, etc., 1813. 

Forbes, D.C.L. (James David), of Edinburgh, 
1809-1868. 


Norway and its Oiacieis, 1853. 
i'heoiy of Oladsxs (The), 1859. 
Tour of Mont BUmv 1855. 

Travels in the Alps of Savoy, 1843. 




Forbes (Rev. John), of Aberdeen, 1883-1648. 

Intiiiationes Historlco-Theologicie, 1646. 
P 088 S 8 .M.D. (Sir JohnV Scotland, 1787-1861, 
^elopiBdla of Pi^lcol Medkine, 1833-35. 
Nature and, Art In U>e Cue of Diseases, 1857.' 
Fbyslciaa's Holidt^ (Tbe% 1849. 

PoewM (William). of Edlnbargb. bom 

StAbenleeB. 1886-1634. 

Otnstdetsttmiim Modestte Controvenisnuii, 


de Justlflcatione, Purgatorlo, Tnvocatione 
Sanctorum, etc., 1658. 

Forbes-Robebtsov (.John), of Aberdeen, 1822- 
Great Painters of Chrlsloridom (The), 1877. 
Ford (John), dramattnf, Devonshite, 1586-1610. 
Fame’s Memorial (In Memoriam of Ben Jon- 
Bon), 1606. 

%• F()r Ilia plays,see Aitksdix HI. 

Ford (Richard), traveller, Loudon, 1796-1.858. 
Gatherings In Spain, 1848. 

Handbook of Spain, 1845. 

Fukdun (.lohn de), historian, born at Fordurt 
in ijcotlaud, 1363-1386. 

Seoth'hroiiicon, part 1. printed 17(W; part I 1 . 
printed 1722; with supplement, l7r*9. (Thl'4 
fxink istlie authoiity for all the early history 
of Scotland.) 

Foi:nYf;E (David), phihsopher, Scotland, ITll- 
1751, 

Dlalngiiea concemiiiR EdiKMtion, 1715-48. 
EU'tneiiLs of .Moral Plillosophy, 174.3. 

'I’l'iiiplo of Virtue (a dream), 17.50. 

'I'lieodoruB, or Dialogue concerning the Art of 
Preaching, 1710. (His chief work). 
Koriivck, D.I). (.James), Aljerdceti, 1720-1796. 
AddD'Shca to tho Dciiy, liS5. 

Addresses to Young AIcu, 1777. 

Por‘in.s, 1787. 

.S<»rmons to Young Women, 1760. 
l-'ouDVfE (Ceorge), of .Mierdeen, 1750-1802. 
Kleincmts of the Practice of Pliyslok, 1768-70; 
Four Dissertations on Simple Fever, 1791. 
Treatise on the Digestion of Food, J79l. 
FoKDYi;E(Sir Wiliiatn), of Scotland, 1724-1702. 
Fraginenta Chlnirglca et Medico, 1734. 

New Imitiiry into the Causes, etc., of Putr'i 
... Fevers, 1773. 

Review of tho Venereal Disease, etc., 1768. 
Forster (Ccorg»>), traveller, 1754-1702. 

Journey from Bengal to England, etc., 1790. 
Voyage round the Woild, 1777. • 

Foustku (John), born at Newcastle, 1812-1876 
Arrest of the Five Members by Charles 1. 

i860. (A valuable woik.) 

Blugrapblcal and Historical Essays, 1859. 

Life of Charles Dickens, 1872-71. 

Life of .Sir John Eliot, 1864. 

Life of Oliver Ooidsmitli, 1848. (Very good.) 
I.lfe of W.slter Savage Landor,d868. 

I.lfc of Jonathan Swift, 1876. (UnAnUhed.) 
Stahwacn of the Commonwealth of Englauit. 
1831-34. (A valiuible work.) 

Forster, D.D. (Nathaniel), of Devonshire, 1717- 
1757. 


Arts and Sciences of Egypt, 1743. 

DisBevtatton upon the Account... of Christ 
by JoB^bus, 1749. 

Platouls Dialog ^inqtie, 1745. 

Forster (Thomas Ignatius Maria), mtUaroUh 
gUt, London, 1789-1850. 

Anecdotes about Dogs, 1828. 

Observations on the Influence of Oomets, 
1836. 

Observatioi>|4 on the Inflnence of Particular 
States of the AtmosplMre on Hunun Health. 
1817. • 

Observations on the Natural Hlatoiy of the 
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IjUttent of AttitntM tat tbe Detth of PhllUa 
Cin E^gttshliexBBieteni), 1592. 

INattTHy, Paasloa, Buriat, and lleaurrcction of 
Christ (in English hoxamcters, 1591. 

FassHaK, D.OX. (Edward Aurnstus), hit-^ 
torian, horn at llarborae, in Staflbt^sbire, 
1823- 

Anoient Greew and Medtevol Italy, 1858. 

Architecture of LlandafT Cathedral, 1851. 

Cathedral ^urch of Wells (The), 1810. 

Church Restoration, I84G. 

Comparative Politics, 1873. 

Diaestobtishment and Disendowment, 1874. 

flssay of Window Tracery, 1850. 

General Sketch af European History, 1872. 

Growth of the Engllab Constitution, 1872. 

Historical and Architectural Studies, 1876. 

Historical Essays, 1872-73. 

Historical (ieography of Europe, 1881. 

History and Antiquities of St. David, 1860. 
(With Dr. B. Jones.) 

History and Conquests of the Saracens, 1855. 

History of Arciiitecturc,-1819. 

History of Federal Government, 1863. 

History of the N'orman Conquest, 1S67-76. 

Old English History for Children, iS6'). 

Ottoman Power in Europe (The), 1877. 

Unity of History (The), 1872. 

FnEBB(Rev. John Alexander), 1814- 

Insplntion of Scripture (The), 1850. 

Testimony of tbe Spirit to the Incarnation, 
1853. 

fniawKLi. (.rames Haln), born at Newport, 
1827-1878. 

About in th#World, 1864. 

Better Self (The), 1876. * 

Oaughtcr of Eve (A). 1863. 

Franci.s Spira, and otlier Poems, 1855. 

Gentle Life (The), 1864. 

Honues with the Fronts Off, 1854. 

Life Portraits of ShakespKire, 1864. 

Man’s Thoughts (A), 1872. 

One of Two, 1871. 

Other People’s Windosn^ IMS. 

Out and A Mut, i 860 . 

Varia.lS6S. 

£LA.<Wllllaia Powell), bom at Harro* 
gate» in Torfc-shlre, 1820- 

Altisidora pretending Love to Don Quixote, 
1869; Amy Robsanand Janet, 1870; Ann 
Page, 1854; Blessbig the Children, 1874 ; 
B^rs Dinner at Boswell's Lodging, 1875 
<sold for £4667); Charles ll.’s Last Sunday, 
1867; Child at bis Evening Pnyers, 1852; 
Claud Duval, 1860 (one of his bes^; Coming 
of Age. 1849 (time of queen Eltiabeth); 
The Derby Day, 1858 (his best); Dolly 
Yarden, 1843 i The Dream of the Future, 
I8M; Ettglisb Merrymaking a Hutidred 
Tents ego, 1849 1 Feeding the Calves. 1855; 
for Better, for Worse, 1881; Garden 
FlowciU, 1853; Gleanln;^ 1851; Henry 
VIH. and Anne Bolejm, 1873; Htmrth 
bel^ ^ Oevemor of Calais, 1851; H«d>9 
and Fear,^ 1869; 1 knew a Maiden Fair to 
see, 1871; Juliet on the Bideony, 1863; 
Kima and Queen of Soote, 1844; A 
Ibady ai the Operai 1865; LHe at the Sea- 
01110,^1854 (bought by quMB YfeUnia); 
Thaiioive Token, 1834t The Lovert, l«M; 
Malv^lo be^MTS film OonntcMr Olivia, 1840 


(hie first exhibit); Malvolio tricked by 
Maria, 1855; Malvolio SoUloqnteing, 1869 ; 
A Man in Armour, 1869; Many Happy 
Kutums of the Day, 1BS6; Marriage of tbo 
Prince of Wales, 1865 (for tbo queen); 
Mrs. Page, Mr. Ford, Slonaer, Faletolf, and 
Mr. Pi^e, 1843; NoU Owyn, 1869; Norab 
Creina, 1846; An Old Woman accused of 
Witchcrail, 1343; Olivia and the Squiro 
trying their Heights, 1842; Othello and 
Desdcinona, 1840; Parting Interview of 
Leicester and Amy Robsart, 1841; The 
Poison Cnp, 1854; Alexander Pope making 
I.a>ve to Udy At, W. Montagu, 1862, The 
Railway Station, 1862 (one of his best); 
Tbe Return of Labour, 1846; The Road to 
Ituin (in five pictures), 1378; Salon d’or of 
Hamburg, 1871; Sancho l^nm telling a 
'I’aie, 1850 ; The Saracen's Hoad, 1347; 
.Sir Roger de Coverley and the Widow, 
1870; Sophia Western at the Inn Fire, 
1375; The Stagc-coach Adventure, 1848; 
Sterne and the Urinette, 1845; Swill and 
Vanes-sa, 1881; Tom Junes and Sophia 
Western, 1876; The Ylllaga Po-stor, 1845; 
Wicked Eyes, 1862; Widow Wodman and 
Uncle Toby, 1867. 

Fu<>iii.sHhK (.Sir Martin), martfime dUamerer, 
1536-1594. 

Tijfeft Voyages for the Discovery of the 
NorUi-west Passage, 1678. 

Fjttoi’iji!, IjIj.I). (.lariies Anthony), hittorUm, 
btirnat Dartliigton, in Devonshire, 1818 - 
Eiiglisti In Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
C'J’he), 1871-74. 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Queen Eiuuibcth, 1859-7U. 
Life of Buiiyan. 1880. 

Life of Julius iliTsar, 1876. 

Lives of tlie English Balnta, 1844. 

Nemrsis of Faith (The), 1848. • 

Sl>adow3 of the Clouds (stories), 1847, 

Bhurt Btudics on Great Subjects, 1867, 1373. 
1377. 

Far (Edmund), •-1835. 

Pantographia, 1799. (It contains copies of nil 
tho known alphabets in the whole world, 
and i.s higlily mtoresting.) 

Far (Sir Edward), born at Rristolain Qlowester- 
Bnirc, 1827- 

Adaptation of Qurfsttanity to the Mature of 
Man. 1857. 

Darwinism and Theology, 1872. 

Fur (John), a Soctnlan, 1599-1660. 

Clergy in their Colours (The)^ 1060. (Burnt 
by the sheriffs of Lonwn.) 

Pair of Bellows to blow off the Dust cost on 
John Fry, M.P., 1648, 

Tlieiss; with a Ci^ial to heal tbe OorsMves 
which John Fry bath engendered. 1661. 

Fdike, r>,I). (WllUam), London, 1960-1589. 
Antiprognosticon contra . . . Astrologoniin 
PraKticUones. 1560. 

Astrologus Luetus, 1571. 

Comment on ttie Rbsmlsh Testament, 1580. 

(His beet<knnwn work.) _ 

Confutation of a Ltbelle, ete., 1571. 
Confutation of 'WillUm AU^ 1585. « 

De Sttcemeloae Ec c leeias tf ca, etc., IStA 
Goodly Gallery (A), 1563. (On meteenO 
MetroQtachia, 1679. (A geometrleat fMnfc) 
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Ouranomftchia^ IftfS. (A gftmc reflembliDg 

PlilloBopher’s OttJne (The), 1583. (On chess.) 
Prelections upon llevclation, 1573. 

ResponBio ad Tbomse iStapletoni CalumnlaB. 
ir>7». 

Retentive to stay Good Christians in the True 
Faith, l&iiO. (Aguli{Bt the motives of 
Richard Brintow.) 

Scripture Transijtion into the Knglish Tong 
Defended (Our), 15S3. 

Sermons at Alphages, 1D77. 

Sermons at Raniptoii Court, 1571. 

Text of the Mew Tcstimont . , . translated 
out of . . . Latin by the Papists of the 
Traitorous Sf'iniaarie iit Rlicines, 1580. 

FuLr.rn (AndriMv), fia/rtist minister, called 
“ The Franklin of theology," Ijorn at Wickcii, 
in 0.itnhridgesldre, 1754-1815. 

Calviiiistlc and Sociniau Systems examined, 
1794. 

Kxp^jsitory Discourse ... of Goiiesis, 1806. 
Discourses on the Hook ot (ietiesis 1806. 
ijospcl its own Witness (Tlie), nu7. 

(His Life, by Dr. Hyland, ik24.) 

FunnKR, D.D. (Thomas), /ustonun, bom at 
Aldwinkle, iu KoiUiainpUmsIuro, 1608- 
1661. 

Alwil itfdivivns, or the Dead yet speaking, 
1652. 

.Vndrouicns, or the Unfortunate Folitlcian, 
1646. 

Appeal of fnjurrid Innocence (’J’hc), 1669. 
Christ’s 'IVnipution, 1652. 

Chutch IMstory of Britain, etc., to 1648 (his 
great work), 1655. Kdltcd by J. S. Brewer, 

1846. 

David’s Sin, Repentance, and Punishment (a 
poem), 16.11. (His first publication.) 
JOpbeinerls Parliamentarta, ]6.'>4. 

Coed Thoiiglits in Bad Times, 1645. 

<tood Thoughts in Wors« Times, 1646. 
Historic of the Holy Warre (The), 1639,1640, 
1642, 1617. 1651. 

History of the University of Cambridge, 1655. 
History of the Worthies of Kugland (The), 
1662. (A valuable, and interesting work.) 
Holy and Profane State (The), 1612. 

Joseph's Pat^y-colonred Coat, 1640. 

Ijife of Dean Colet, 16.35. 
jMlxt Contemplations In Better Times, 1660. 
Omtthologle, or the Speech of Birds, 1663. 
PIsgah-sight 01 Palestine (A), 1650. 

TrlAJiia, 1651. 

(IBs lafc, by A. T. Russell, 1S44; H, 
^ Uoge^^ 1856; J. R. Bailey, 1874.) 

FL'LLKRTOM(Lafiy), maiden name ladyQeorgi- 
ana Granville, noivlist, isu- 
Constancfl Siierwood (an atitoblography), 1865. 
Ellen .Middleton (adomestic sturv), 1844. (Her 
first work) ' 

Grantley Manor. 1846. 

Lady Bird. 18,'i2. 

La ComleffSe de Bonneval, 1857. 

Lanrentia (a tale of .Tanan), 1861. 

Life of Fatner Henry Young. 1874. 

JJfe of Louisa de Carvajal, 1873. 

IdfAof St. Franeea of Rome, ISM, 

Mra!; Geraid'a Niece, 1869. ; 

Roae LaUwcic, 1860. • 

Btormy LUh (A), 1862. 


Too Strange not to be True (a novel), 1864. 
Will and a Way (A), a nov^ ISSl. 

FcsRLr, R.A. (Henry), bom in Switzerland 
Imt lived In England, 1741-1825. 

Francesco da Rimini, 1786; Milton Galtery, 
1790; Ugolino, 1806. 

•** Also Three Lectures on Painting, 1801. 
(Much esteemed.) 

(His Life, by J. Knowles, 1831.) 

OAivsnoRouoir, R.A. (Tliomas), painter, born 
at Sudbury, in Suffolk, 1727-1788. 

Bine Boy (The), 1779. (Ills most famous pic¬ 
ture. It is In the Devonshin* Gallery.) 
Cottage Dt)or, 1787; Girl ac.d Pigs, 1782. 
Portraits: l>ukn of Argyll, 1779; Chester¬ 
field, 1760; Garrick, 1766; Ixird and Lady 
Ligunier, 1771; Sir C. Morgan, 1783; Prin¬ 
cesses Royal (Augusta and Elizabeth), 1784; 
Colonel St. Tjcger, 1782; Mrs. Siddons, 1784; 
Colonel Tarletoii, 1782. 

Woodman, 1787. 

(His Life, by P Thickucsse, 1788; G. W. 
Fulcher, 1856.) 

GATNSxonn (Thomas), 1583-1629. 

Glory of England (The), 1619. 

Historic of Trebizondo (in four books), 161& 
(Tales.) 

Secretaries Studie, 1616. 

True and Wonderfull llistorie of Perkin 
Warbeck. 1618. 

Vision of Henry VIF. (a poem), 1610 . 
Gaisvoru, D.D. (Thom IS), dean of Christ Church, 
critic, born In Wiltshire, 1779-1855. 
Ethnologicon Magnum, 1818.*'' 

HephECstionls Kiichiridion, 1810, 

Herodotus, 1824. 

Homeri illas, 1821. 

Odyasea, 1827. 

1’ocUb Gneci Mlnores (edited, with critical 
notes), 1814-20, 

Suida: Lexicon, 1834. 

Gajuk (Roger), antigMary, London, 1672-1744 
Knowledge of Medals, 1607. 

IlcgiPtrum Honoris do Richmond, 1722. 

Galtc (Samuel), antupiarii, Ia)ndoii, 1682-1754. 

History of Winchester Cathedral, 1715. 

Gaik (Rov. 7'heophllus), of Devonshire, 1628-* 
1078. 

Court of the Gentiles (The), 1669-78. (Still 
in good repute.) 

Galk (Thomas), j^ildtogist, of Yorkehlte, 
1636-1702. 

llistoriffi Angileanie Scriptores (^imiue, 1687. 
Historiai Brltannlcie Saxonicse, Angio-Danlci» 
Scriptores, xv. 1691. 

Jamblicbus, 1678. 

Opuscula Myihologfca, etc., 167l. 

Kernm AngUcarum Scriptores Vetem, 1634. 
Galvrid. See GfioPFnmr of MointouTer. 

Gall (Richard), a Seotchlyricpoet, 1776-1801. 
Farewell to AjTsblre (a poem fUsely OBcrlbeA 
to Bums). 

My only Jo and Dearie 0 (a poem), about 1787. 
Galt (John), novetiii, born at Irviiie, In Soot* 
land, 1779-1839. 

Autobiography, 1833. 

Life of BeiUamin WeA, 1816. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey, lais. 

Life of liord Byron, 1830. 

Lit«rury LIfb and MtseellanleA ISM. 
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Lives of the Plftyen, 1831. 

Oonnoulogos. 1833. 

Voys^ end Travels. 1813. 

Wsnd^ng JFew (llie), no date. 

A'oveis. 

Annals of the Parish. 1821, (Ilia best novel.) 
ATTshire Legatees. 1,821. 

Jloyle Corbet, or tbe Emigrant, 1631. 

ICfaien Erskin^ or the Traveller, 1813. 

Entail (The), 1823. 

Forester ( The), 182R. 

■CatherlDg of tbe West, 1823. 
liMt of the Laitds (The), 1826. 

Lawrie Todd, or tbe Wood Settlers, 1830. 
Afi^olo, 1820. a 

Member (Tbe), an autobiography, 1833. 

Omen (The), an historical romance, 1834. 
ProvOft rrhe), 1822. (Very good.) 

Ringan Oilhaize (a tale of the Covenanters), 
1823. 

Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ilk, 1823. 
Seuthennan, 1830. (Queen Mary's time.) 
Steamboat (The), 1822. 

Stolen Child (The), 1833. 

Stories of the Study, 1833. 

Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, 1823. 

(And several others In The Novelist’s Library, 
The Romancist, etc.) 

Oaltiikk (Philip), *-*. 

Gestorum Alexandri Magni Librl Decern, 
printed by I’ynson. (ft contains the pro¬ 
verb Imtidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare 
dharybdis.) 

'Qaanroka, D.D. (Stephen), bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, born ft Bury St. Edmunds, 1483-1656. 
A Necessary Doctrine of a Christian Man, 1543. 
• De vera Olmlientia, 15.34. 

Detection of the Devil'.s .^^jphistrie, 1546. 
Resevynge of the Romishe Fexe, 1643. 
Gabokeh, M.D. (John), born at Coggcsball, In 
£)BMX 1804^ 

Great I'liysician (The), 1843. 

Household Medicine, 1863. 

TreaUse on Consumption, 1854. 

Gabmck (David), bom at Hereford, 1716-1779. 
Glandeetlno Marriage (a comedy), 1796. (WiUi 
Cbiman). 

. Guardian (The), 1759. (Altered from Mas¬ 
singer's comedy.) 

Iri^ Widow (The), a farce, 1757. 
fiCthe, 1743. 

l^btg Valet (a farce), 1740. 
lo^bs ID her Teens (a farce), 1747. 

Wlt& about 30 other drunatic pieces, most of 
adai^tions. 

Bit Works were compiled and published 1785- 
1798. 

(Bis Life, by Tom Davies, 1780; A. Murphy, 
1801.) 

'Oamth, M.D. (Sir .Samuel)^ poet, bom at Cam- 
Inldge, 16M-1719. 

CUffemout (a poem), 17U, 

DemttasatyYThe), in 6 cantos, 8 wL rhymes, 
1689. (A poetical aoUre. His chief work.) 
JQJUfbamHB (Oeoige), poet, 1530-1577. 
Ompfeynt of Phuomene (The), 1576. 
Plowtea, Hearbes, and Weedes, 1666. 

Fnlta of War. 1567 . 

dfeteeof Government (IboX a pllV, 1576. 
Gtfef of Joy (*t%e), 1576. 

BStnniFk Tim at Woods^k (IboX 1575, ^ 


Hunflreth Sundrle Flowrcs In One Smalt 
Po'de(A). 1572. 

locasta (a tragedy), posthumous 1587. 

Pleasures of Kenilworth Castle, 1675 . 

Steele Olas (The), a Satyre, 1676. 

Storie of Feidinando Jeroniml (The), postliu- 
mouBlS87. 

Supposes (a comedy from Ariosto), 1566. 

Wyll of the Deuyll, posthumous 1825. 

(Ills " Kemembravnee,” by O. Whetstone. 

1577.) 

Gabcoigkb (Mrs.), maiden name Caroline T^igh 
Smith, noiielist, bum at Dale Park, 1813- 

Aunt Prae’s Railway Journey, 1865. 

Belgravia (a po(>m), 1851. 

Crystal Palace (The), a poem, 1852. 

Dr. Harold (a novel), 1865. 

Evelyn Harconit, 1842. 

Next-door Neighbours (The), 1856. 

School for Wive.s (I'he), 1839. 

Spencer’s Cross Mauor-liuiise (a talc for ciiil- 
dren), 1852. 

Temptation, or a Wife’s I’erila, 1839. (Her 
first production.) 

Oaskei.!. (Mrs,), maiden name EUzabeth Cieg- 
horu Stevenson, novelist, bum at Chelsea, 
1810-1866. 

Cranford, 1853. 

LUzle l,S!lgh, 1857. 

Mary Barton, 1848. (Iter best..) 

MiKirland Cottage (The), a Christmas slery, 
1850. 

North and South, 1855. 

Round tbe Sola, 1859. 

Ruth, 1853. 

Sylvia’s Tjovers, 1360. 

Wives and Daughtio-s, 1866. 

(.4180 the Life of C'liurloCte BrontR, 1857.) 

Gastreu. (FtanUa), bisliop of Chester, 1662- 
172.5. 

Cliristian Institutes (a concordance of parallel 
texta), 1707. 

Gatakkk (Rev. Thomas), Ijondou, 1674-1654, 

De Nomine Tctragiaminiite, etc., 1645. 

De Novi TestanientI Piiritate, 1648. 

Dialogue on the Uiilawfullnciss of Playing at 
Caras, etc., 1593. 

Opera CrlUco, pc^Immous 1697-98. 

Ga'itv (.Mrs.), maiden name Mhrgaret Smith, 
born in Essex, 1809-1873. 

Fairy Oodmotbers, and other Tales, 1861. 

Life of Dr. Scott, 1842. 

Old Folks from Home (a tour in Ireland), 
a8S6. 

Oaddkk, D.D. (John), bishop of Worcester, born 
at M^fieldtin Essex, 1605-1602. 

Eikon fiasilik^, 1649. (Ue claims tbe author¬ 
ship of this book.) 

Gat (John), poet, bom at Barnstaple, fe Devon- 
ahlrs. 1688-1732. 


Captives (The), a play, 1724. 

IMone (a pasto^ tragedy). 

(14) Epistles, 1709-22. • 

Fables (50 In put!., 16 In part U.), 1727-98. 
Fan (Tbe)k In 3 books, 1713. * 

PoUy.a S^nel to the ** Beggar's <^a,* 1729. 
Rural Sports (fiM cantos), 1711. 

Shepherd’s WMk (in 6 partuahi), 1714. 
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Throe Hoara after Marries (a farce), ITIS. 

Trivia (in 3 hooka), 1)12, 

What d'ye CaU It?,(® P05™ th® Eoyal 
family), 1)19. 

"W tfe of Bath (Tho), a comedy, 1 )i:i. 

(Ills Life, Iw Coxe, 1)96; Owen, ISO-l.) 

Crri'DEB, LL,1). (llcv. Alexander), bom at Am- 
dowl, in !$uotIaiiil, 1)37-1^02. 

Apology for the Ihnuau Catholics of Great 
Britain, 1801. 

Ranlumachia, or Buttle of the BaTd.<f. 

Battle of Bangor, ur the Cliurcb’a rriumpb (a 
comic-hcruto poem in nine cantos). 

Confessional (The), u poem. 

Critical Iteiiurka on tho Hebrew Scrlpti.rea, 
IKOO. 

Holy Bible . . . translated, etc., 1)92 ISO). 

Idea of a New Veraion of the Holy Bible for 
the Use of tho Knglisb Catholics, 1780. 
(Ills Life, by Dr. Mason Gwal, I S(I3.) 

Gxvi>k6 (James), of Seolbiml, 1710-17*19. 

^say on the Composition, etc., of tho An¬ 
cients . . . 17iS. 

Oepdes, LL.ll. (.Ucv. Michael), of Kdlnbnrgh, 
1671-1714. 

ChUTcb History of Ailthiopiu, 1098. 

Ciiurch History of Slalali.ir, 1694. 

Tracts on Divers Subjects, postliumons 1715. 

©KK (D.D. (Kclwaid). 16J6-1G9H. 

Steps of Ascension to <lod, or a Ladder to 
Heaven, 1677. (Printed about 30 tlnies.) 

©KK (.fohn), 1582-1648. 

Foot out of the Snare (The), 1624. (An trpos^ 
of the Imposi lions of Kiigli.sii priests.) 

GKv(Josiiua), 1726-1788. 

Trade .and Commerce of Great Britain (The), 
1767 (In good esteem.) 

©niKiu (.\rcblbald), (r/w%(V, Kdinhurgh, 1S35- 

Memoir of Sir Kudcrick 1. Murchison, 1874. 

Flieiiomena of the Glacial Drilt of Sc.otland, 
1^63. 

Life of Edward Forbes, 1861. (With Dr. G. 
Wilson.) 

Scenery of Scotland, vlen'ed in Ooiincction 
with Us Physical Ger^raphy, 1865. 

f^ry of a Boulder (I'he), 1858. 

Student's Manual oi Geology, 1871. (With J. 
B. .1 ukes.) 

© ELL (Sir WllHam), antiqwtrj/, born at IloiUon, 
in Dt'rbyshire, 1777-1836. 

Attica, 1817. 

Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, 1807. 

Itinerary ol Greece, 1810. 

Itinerary of the Morea, 1817. 

J’ompcitano, 1817-19. (With J. F, Gandy.) 

Toixigraphy of Home and itb Vicinity, 1834. 

Tupu^uphy ot Troy, 1804. 

Vk3 T (riuirnas), topograjAienl antiquary, of 
Yorkshire, I69i-1778, 

Annales Rt'giodimi Hullini (t.e. Klngston- 
npon-Hnll), 1735. 

Qm^ms and Orders of fbo Lord Mayor, etc., 
of York, 1730. 

XKvIne Entertainments, 1724. 

tlistory of the Eastern Wiodocr of York 
tt^cdrtl, 1762. 

History of ^gland and Rome (A). 1)41. 

Mi^llanea Ctiriosa. 1734. 

Binpoa (Attciaa^ and nmdem faiotoiy of), 
1713. «• 

York <Ancleat and modem history of). 1730. 

Torttaniie MUlUa (History of the). DOO. 


Poetry. 

Divine Mercy and Jusilee Dfsplpyed ta tho 
Life and Death of Jixlas Isoal^ 1 ) 72 . 

Life and Dead) of Job, 1784. 

Life and Deatiiof St. Robert the Hermit (no 
date). 

Life and Death of St. Wlnefted, 1743. 

Life and Miracles of .Teens Christ (no date). 
(His Life, by himself; edited by J. Hnnter, 

1832.) 

GEOKEKKr OF MoNKOUTF, btshop of St. Asspb, 
chronicler, bom at Monmouth, 1082-1164. 

Chroiiicon, slve Uistoria Britonum, 1128; Brsb 
printed; 608. 

Vita et Vaticinia MerllDd (In hexamete? 
verse), printed 1830. 

Girbom (Cliarles), lumlist, *- 

A Heart's Problem, 1881. 

Braes of Yarrow, 1881. 

Dangerous Conncctluns, 1873. 

Dead Heart (a tale of the Bastille), 1874. 

For Luck of Gold, 1876. 

For the King, 1878. 

In Honour Boufld, 1877. 

In Love and War, 1877. 

In Pastures Green, 18»0. 

Queen of tho Meadow, 1872. 

Robin Gray, 1376. 

What wlirtJie World say ? 1878. 

Gibbon (Edward), hiftorian, bom at Patney, In 
.Surrey, 1737-1784. 

Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, post¬ 
humous 1799. 

Autobiography, poethnmous 1799. 

DecUnu and Fall of the Itoinat) Empire, 1T76- 
1788. 

Essais 8ur I'Etude de la Literature, 1761. " 
(Hia Life, by lord Sbeffloid, 1799; H. H. 

Milman, 1839; W. Yuungman, 1844 ; J. C. 

Morison, 1879.) 

Gibbons, Mus.D. (Orlando), mutical eompoter, 
horn at Cambridge, 1583-1635. 

Antiiems. (Thwe are masterpieces, espe¬ 
cially '‘Almigiity and Everlasting God,*' 
“ Hosannah to the Sou of David," and O 
clap your Hands.") 

Madrigals and Mottets for five roices, 1612. 
C* Dainty Sweet Bird," and “T^e Silver 
swan," are gems of rare value.) 

Gibson (Edmund), bishop of London, 
of Westmoreland, 1669-1748. 

Cbronicun Saxoulcum, i693. 

Codex Juris Eoclesiastici Anglioanl, ^131 

Also translated Camden's Hritamiia, 160& 

Gibson, U.A. (John), sculptor, bom aasT Cton*' 
way, in Wales, 1790-1866. 

Aurora rising timm the Waves to snoounco 
Day; The Hours, 184); Hunter and Dpg,. 
1839; Hylas and the Nymphs (ta ibo 
National Gallery), 183); Mars and Otmid 
(Chatswortb), 1821; Nymph loosliHi aer 


Wounded AmasoOt 1637;' 

Qcrsoiu> (John), historian (real mm Jel» 
Richard GreenL 1768-1818. 

Address to the Ptopte of hh^elsaidL VttL 
Aiiti-Jacohln Review, 1798. 

History of FFanw. 1791-93. 

I^liUcal Liih of W. Pitt, 1809. 

Reign of Louis KYI.* and HlstHW 4? fb* 
' Involution, 1801. 
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G(WlUbm), jtitttVtsf, bom at Ashburton, 
In Obv'oAslairs, 1766-1829. 

Bayladl (Tho), u satire in verso, 1791. 

Mwrlad (Tbe\ a satire tn verse, 179S. 

Also an Autoviographj, prefixed to his trano- 
tatloQ of Juvenal; 1802. 

GasABT.(James William), London, 1794-1863. 
History and fVinciplesof Boukii^, 1831. 

Logic of Banking, 1839. 

Logic tor the Million, 1851. 

Pr^cal Treatise on Rankini;, 1827. 
GixiiEST(Sic llnmphrcy), of Devonsliiro, 1639- 
1083. 

Pos-siWJity of a North-west PassoKC, 1576. 
Gilbert (Sir JeSfey), bom at Uuudbiirst, in 
Kent, 1674-1729. 

HlstortesI View of the Court of Exchequer, 
1738. 

History and Practice of the Court of Chancery, 
1768. 

Law of Devises, 1730. 

Law of Evidence, 1760. 

Law of Uses and Tru-sts, 1734. 

Reports in Equity, 1734. 
iS^atise of Tenures, 1738. 

Gilbert, 11.A. (Sir John), I8l7- 
Arrest of Lord'Hastings, 1836 (his first 
exhibit); Cardinal Wolsey at Iicicester 
Abbey, 1877; The Doge of Venice, l«77; 
Don Quixote documenting Saiiclm Pan/.-!; 
Fair St George, 1«HI; Don Quixou* at itio 
Duke's Ca-tle, 1875; livening, IM-'O; The 
Field of the (hoth of Gold, 1874; Henry 
"VI. and duster lying dead, ISfcO; May- 
dew, IH78 1 Murder of Thomas & B/‘eket;, 
Othello bemre the Senate; Heady, 1878; 

* Richard It. resigning the Crown, 1»76. 
Gilbbbt, M.D. (William), born at Culdioter, 
1640-1603. 

De Mttgnete, Magnetlcisquo Corporibus, ct de 
Magno Magnete Tellure, 1600. (A master- 
work.) 

DeMundo nostro Sablonari Fbilosophla Nova, 
1661. 

OaBBST (William Schwenck), dramatic anther, 
London, 18.36- 

Bab Ballads (The), contributed to Fun. 

Broken Heaits (a comedy), 1876. 

Charity (a play in four acts), 1874. 

Thiloamara, 1866. (His first dramatic piece.) 
H.M.S. Pine/ore (a nautical comic operetta); 

1873. (With Sullivan.) 

NeferalOiWeel (I'he), a comedy, 1878. 

On Ball (from the French), a comedy, 1877. 
Palace of Truth (a toiry comedy), 1871. 
Patteqee (an (esthetic opera), 1861. (With 
Sulll:^.) 

Vrgttufikm and Galatea (a fairy comedy), 1871. 
SweetoeortB (g dnuoatio piece in two acta), 

1874. 

Trial by Jury (on operetta); 1876. (With 

Wlfiked World (The), a torcical comedy, 1873. 
GnABmire, LLD. (.Tohii Bortbwlck), orienUditt, 
born In EAnlmrgb, 1758-1841. 
An^Hlndostuiee Dictionary, 1786-96. 
Brtuite Indian Muoftor, 1806-8. 

Htndee Story-teller (TbeV 1803-3. 

Htodootaoee Qiatamar, 1790. 

Chwaa «th«\fjt8^'' OFoniOer, 516-S70. 

De Bxddlo Brltottnfae, m ; printed in l$3i, 


Gilc^ D.G.L.(Rev. John Allen), hittarkm, 180‘j - 

History of the Ancient Kriixns. 

Life and T.ettets of Tbumas Jt. cket 

Life and Times of Alfired the Grout. 

(His works extend to 160 volutues.) 

Gilfillan (Rev. George), born at Oomrle, iu 
Perthshire, 1313-1873. 

Alpha and Omega, i860. 

Bards of the Bible, I860. 

Cbrlstinnity and our Era, 1857. 

Gallery of Literary Portraits, 1845. 

Si'Ciirid Gallery of Literary Purtniiis, 1849. 

Third Gallery of Literary Portraits, 1854. 

History of a Man, 1896. 

Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Soottbii 
Covenant, 1862. 

Modern Christian Heroes, 1369. 

Gill (I'Mmund), landscape painter, Loudon, 
IK20- 

Fail of I he Llugwy Beltws-y-Cocd, 1860. 

Fall of the UIvcr Clyde, 1366. 

On the River Lledr, Novtii Wales, 1864. 

Storm Scene at St. Gowun’s (A), 1846, 

Waterfall on the lUver Mclltc, South Wales 
1872. 

AVaiors dividing from the uond (GenesLt 
1369. 

Gill, D.T). (John\ Baptist ntinister, bom at 
Kettering, in Nortliamploiisldre, 1697-l77i. 

Body of Doctrinal Divinity, 1769-70. 

Cause of Gtid and rriilli, I7:i5 38. 

Exposition of the Bible, 1746 66. 

Exposition of Soldinou’s Song, 1728. 

Prophecies . . . relating to Christ, 1728. 

OiLL(r.s, LL.D. (.fobn), kUtorian, of ScoUauil. 
1747-18.30. 

History of .Amlent Greece, 1786-161(1. 

Ilist<)ry of the World from Alexander (» 
Augn«tus, 1307-10. 

View of the Pu.'ign of Frederick II. of Pxtisai.t, 
1739. • 

Gillkorr (Quincy Adams), bom in Ohio, UJ'. 
1825, 

.Siege and Kednetion of Fort Pulaski, io 
Georgia, 1363. 

GiLLBAr (James), caricaturist, London, L7f>i»' 
1815. 

Caricatures, 1779, 1810. 

GiLi.v, D.D. (William 5?tcphen), Pr89-1855, 

Excuision to tlie Mountainsof Piedmont; 182.'>. 

Mmoir of Felix Nell, etc., 1332. 

Our Protestant Forefathers. 1836. 

VigilantiUB and his i'imes, 1844. 

Wsidensian Researciies, 1831 

Gilpin (Rev, W iltiain),bora ut Carlitde,l7S4i-1804. 

Exposition of tiSo New TeBtameD^ 1700. 

Forest Scenery, 1791. 

Life of Lord Cobham, 1764. 

Life of Granmer, 1784. 

Life of Bernard Gilpin, 1761. 

Life of Latimer, 1766. 

lives of WieUlt Buss, etc., 1784. 

Obscrvatlous roUUve to Ptoturesqa* Beaniy, 
1787. 

Gxralpdb CxitimENBia, or Sylvester OeraM <Vi 
Barrt, historia/n, bora in pRUbtdisitolre, 
1147-mo. 

De IhlnclpiB InstmcdtMib, 12ilA ” 

Descriptio .WalUn, Symboluni EteOteCHSW 
Speculum Duiffam, De Bebua a w Geotte 
1286-1. 
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Eirpngnatlo IIllx’mliB, 1187, 

Gptntna ^-«Ie>-iAf<t]ea, 1187. 

Itinfnirium Cunibrfa*, 1188; printed 1885. 
Topt.Krapiiia Hlbernto, 1187. 

Vita tlalfrldl, 1193. 

GiRULKijTOHE (Uev. CUarlcs), 1797- 
Fanilly Gomiueutary on the Bible, 1832- 

1H42. 

Number; a link between IJIvlno and Human 
JnleliiK^-nce, >875. 

Gi.8m>RVic (llev, Thomas), born at Derby, 1758- 
1M6. 

Familiar Survey of the dirlstian Religion, 
1797. 

Inquiry into the Duties of Men in tho Higher 
and Middle Classes, 1794, 

Duties of Women, 1797. 

I\)eins, Saend and Mural, 1798, 

Prlnrlples of Moral I’hilosopliy, 17 S 9 . 
Tesfirnoiiy of Natural Theology to CliristU 
aiiity, 18)3. 

Walks In a Forest^ 1796. 

r.luiDS'nrtta (Wflliaiu F.wart), itateman, bom 
at liivi rpool, 1809- 
Andent flreere fun address), 1865. 
flhaptcrof Aufonlography (A), 1868. 

Church considered in relation witli the State, 
1H40. 

Cluireh Principles, etc., 1841. 

Kere Homo (On), l.s68. 

Oleanlnpsuf Past Years, 1879. 

Jlotrierir rtynelmmlsins, 1«76. 

.Ittveiitus Mundi, 1869. 
l,eifera ui the Karl of Al)erdeen, 1850-61. 
lleniarks on Recent Comtnercial Legislation, 
1915. 

^Rome and the Latest Fashions in Religion, 
1S75. 

State considered in its relation to the Church 

(TlieX 

Studies on Homer and the. Homeric Age, 

18.58 

Turk in Europe (Tho). 1876. 

Vatican Deemw (The), lb74, 

Vaticanism. 187.5 
\V«'t1a»tMsi (an nddress\ ise.'l, 

(ilia Life, by (J. U. Etiu'rson, 1881.) 
iii.Ai.siihB (.Fames), aeronaut, of Scotland, •- 
Travels in iiie Air, etc., 1870. 

■iijiNvit, (Itev. Ju><'ph), pkilost^her, bora at 
IMymouth, ie;i6'ie.so. 

Cou.siderutlons touctiing Witches, 1666. 

Lu.v Orlentalls, 1663. 

Pliis Ultra, 1663. (The advancement of know¬ 
ledge since the tlino of Aristotle.) 
Stiddiielsnius Triumpliatus, 1681. 

Scepsis Scientiflca, 1660 . 

Vanity of «logmaiizing. 

Oumvii. (Rannlpii de\ father qf Englith 
Juritprudanix, •-! 190. 

TrM'tatus de Legibus et Consuetudinlbna 
Anglia', U8i. (The first of the kind ever 
written). Printed in 1780. 

(iLan-itouns (llcury), dramatic aufAor, 1603- 
1653. 

A|bertas Wallenstein (a tragedy), 1830. 
Argalus and Pertbonia (a play). 1839. 
Htuaiider (TheX * comedy, 1640 
Lenies' Privilege (TbeX a cmucAj, 1840, 
IkmmH, 1839. . 

WfattebaU (a poeniX, 1843, 


Wit In a Constable (a comedyX 

Qlbio (Rev, George Robert), hm at Sttrltfl{b Id 
S cotland, 1796- 

Campaigns of Washington and New Orleans, 
1321. 

Life of tho Duke of Wellington, 1869. C^Ua 
cliief work.) 

Sobiltern ('FiieX a novel, 1836. 

Glivdok (George RoblnsX Egyptologitt, emti- 
(fuary, etc., born in Egypt, 1807-1867. 
Ancient Egypt, her Monuments, iiieroglypta- 
ics, Ili'itory, etc., 1340. (His first work, 
and held in high estimation ) 

Indigenous Races of the Earto, 1857. 

Types of Mankind . . bsacd on the Ancient 
Monnmerkis, Paintings, .Sculptures, etc. 

Gusson, M.D. (Francis), of Dorsetshire, 1697- 
1667. 

Anatumia llepatis, 1654. 

De Rachitide, 1660. 

Traetatus de Ventriculo, 1677. 

G 1 . 0 VKK (llk'hard), jXMtf, London, 1712-1785. 
Admiral llo-.icr’s Gbr^st, 1739. (This was a 
very parallel case to that of sir RtclianI 
Glonville, the subject of Tennyson’s ballad.) 
Boadicea (a tragedy), 1753. 

Atimna'id (TlieXacontmuation of ‘‘Leonidas,’* 
(III blank verse), 1787. 

.Tasun (atrag«*dyX suppmssed, 1799. 

Ijcouidas (an epic in 12 books, la blank verseL 
1737-3S. 
loindon, 17.79. 

Metiea (a tragedy), 1761. 

(iLOVKK (Thomas), Somerset herald, 1630-1583. 
Catalo^ic of Honour, 1610. '' 
lie Nobilitalc Polltiea vet Civili, 1608. 

Godwin (Uev. neujan.ini, born at Batb, in 
StTOcrsetsblrc, 1780-1S71. 

ExamiiiaUfm of Or, Pusoy's Sermon on tiie 
Kui'h.iiist, 1843. 

IxiclurcB on (>>lonial Shivery, 1830. 
l.a^ctun'8 on the Albeistfo Controversy, 1834. 

GoikWix, D.D. (Francis), bishop of Hereford, 
b>rn in Northanipton'^hirc, 1561-1633. 
CataluKUi! of tile Hi.sliiipA of England, 1601. 

De Pra'sullims Angliie Cwmnientarius, 1618. 

(An excellent and useful book.) 

Man in the Moon (The), a philosophical 
romance, 16.13. (Ills best-known work.) 
Nuticius I naniiuatus in Utopia, 1629. 

Rerum .\tigUcarma . . . Aiinales, 1618. 

Godwin (Geoige), architect, born at Bromnton, 
in Middlesex, 1315- 
CliurcUes of La)ndon, 1838. 

History in Ruins, 1833. 

London Shadows, 1854. 

Godwin, D.D. (TbomasL Hebrew antiquary, 
1537-1843. 

Moses and Aaron, or the Civil and Kedestaa- 
tioal Rites of the Hebrews, leitk (For 
many years a text'-book.) 

Romame HUtoreaa Antbolugta, 1813. 

Godwin (Mrs.). i$ee Woi.ij<TONKCSA9!r. 

Godwin (WllllsmX nooelint, etc, bora at Wl8> 
beach. In Cambridgeahire, 47&8« 1838. '' 
Antonio (a tragedy^ IsOO. 

Caleb Williams, 1704. (His belt aonl* 
Gloudesley (a novel), 1830. 

Delmalne (a novelX 1633, 

Essay on Sepdlchtea. 1809. 

Fattikner (a tnge^X iSOSC 
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' y^eatwood (a oovel), 1805. (A '* nuut uf feel- 

gJdIw^ ChrUtlanlty unveiled, 1819. 
iliOtory of the GommonwediUh uf England, 

lutogen (a novel), 1830. 

Ittfluirer Cl’he). essays, 179T. 

IJfeof Chatham, 1810. 

Llfh of Chaucer, iSOl. 

Uvos of Edward and John Philips 181A 
Lives of the NecFoiuaucers, 1834. 

Mandevllle (a tale of the llth century), ISlt. 
Political Justice. IT93. 

'flioughts on Man, 1831. 

Trwtise on Population, 1820, 

St. Godwin (a tala of the 17th and istb con- 
tnrles), 1800. 

St. Ijcon (a tale of the ICth century), 1799. 
Sketches of History, 1781. (Mis lirst work.) 
(His. Life, by liegan Paul, 1876.) 

GorvK (ttev. Tbomas), dramatic author, 1693- 
1627, 

Careless Shepherdess (The), a trt^-comeJy, 
1656. 

Couraglous Turke (The), a tragedy, 1633. 

(Amurath I.) 

Orestes (a tragedy), 1663. 
lUKiug Turke (The), a tragedy, 1631. (Ua- 
ja'4el 11.) 

Gocuiko (Arthur), •-1690. 

Discourse uiion the Karthquake, 1580. 
Translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 15C.T -67. 
CtoLusHiTB (Ol^er). poet, boin at PalU.-*, in 
Ireland. 1728-1774. 

S ee (The), essays, 1759-M. 

tizen of the World (The), 123 letters 1759. 
Deserted Village ( rhe). 1770. (His best poem.) 
Double Transformation (The), a tale In verse, 
1765. 

Edwin and Angelina (a ballad), 1765. 

Elegy on a Mad ikig, 1765. 

(aAfEssays, 1758-65. 

OotM'Uatured Man (The), a comedy, I7c7. 
Haunch of Venison (The), a poetic epistle, 
1769. 

Hermit (The), a ballad, 1765. 

History of the Earth and Animated Nature, 
1774. 

Life of Bolingliroke, 1770. , . . 

Life of Richard Nash (i.e. Beau Nash), 1763.; 
Life of Thomas Parnell, 1710. 

Life of Voltaire, 1759. 

Present State of Literature in Europe, 1759. 
KMliation (a poem). 1774. 

She Stoops to Conquer (a comedy). 

Traveller (The), a poem, 1764. 

Vtair of Wakedeld (The), a novel, 1768. 
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Llffe, by bishop I*ercy, 1774; sir 
Wlor, 1837; John Forster, l8tS; 
Washington Irving, 1649; Dr. Kalisch, 1860; 
W. Ua^ 1679.) 

Goooa (Bwiamta). isth century. 

Medkal and Chirurgleal Observatloiu, 1773. 
Pnetical 'freatlse on Wounds, 176T. 
G(k%^D. (John Mason), bum at Eppiug, in 
^x, 1764-1827. 

Book of Job, 1812. 

Book of NaturA 162A (His chtef work.) 
Provarho and Psalmtfflrom the Hebrew), 1826. 
ShM History of M^clne, 1799. 

Bong of Songs (The)* ^ Hebrew, 1893. 


Study of Medicine, 1822. (His best medical 
work.) 

Translation of lucretiut Into verse, 1805. 
(His Life, by Dr. Olinthus Gregory, 1823.) 

Goodali., R.A. (Frederick), London, 1833- 

Agriculture in the Valley of the Nile, 1875; 
An Arab Improvisator, 1873; The AiTe»to( 
a Peasant Loyalist, 1855; Artist and Model, 
1881; Crannier at the “ I'raltor’s Gate," 
1866; The Daughters of laiban, 1878; Day 
of Palm Offering, 1875; Eaily Morning in 
the Wilderness of Sbur, 1860; An F.g}'pttan 
Pastoral, 1880; Entering Church, 1840; An 
Episode of the Happier Days of Charles I., 
1853 (a charming picture); Finding the 
Dead Body of a Miner by ‘rurchllght, 1837; 
The I>7rstboni, H6l; French .Soldiers play¬ 
ing Cards in a Cabaret, 1839; a FniJt-woni.<ui 
of Cairo, 1876; Hagar and Jshmael, 1866; 
The Head of the i'amily at Prayer, 1873; 
Hannah's Vow, ls80; Holy Childhood, 1880; 
The Holy Mother, 1876; Hunt the Slipper, 
1849; An Intruder on the Ik-douin's Pasture, 
1876; Jochebed, 1810; Mater Doloruva, 
1868; Mater Purlssima, 1868; Messciigei 
from Sinai at the Welts uf Moses, 1864; 
Moving to Fresh I^astures, 1880; The Nile 
rising, 1865; Tno Nile subsiding, 1873; 
'i‘he i*alm Offering, 1063; I'alm Hunday, 
1878; Rachel and her Flock, 1875; Raising 
the Maypole, 1851; Rebecca, 1881; Return 
from a Chri temug, 1841; Return of a Pil¬ 
grim from Mec&a, 1883; The Road to Mecca, 
1881; The Return, 1881; A Seller of Doves, 
18,5; Sheep-waslilrig near tite Pyramids, 
1876; Songuf the Nubian Slave, 1864; Tbe 
Swing, 1865; 'I'ho Time of Roses, 1877; 
Tiiue of tile [Nile's] Overflow, 1880; Tlie 
Tired Soldier, 1842 (in tlie Vernon Gallery), 
The Village Festival, 1847 (oneof bis Bbst); 
Water-carriers of Egypt, l.s77. 

GoonwLB (licv, Henry), (5;9-1637. 

Account of Frauiis Itoblnsoii lianged and 
quartered for stealing the Gn at Scale oJ 
Knglaml, 1618. 

Klizabi'th .Sawyer, the Witcli of Edmont . . . 
with tbe Devil's Access to her, and theii 
Conference, 1621. • 

Goousm (John), anatomist, 1814-1867. 

Anatomical Memoira, posthumous 1868. 

Qooowix (Charles WycIllTe), born at King'^ 
Lynn, In Norfolk, 1617- 

Essays and Reviews. 

Hieratic Ripyri, 1859. / 

Mosaic Cosmommy (llie). 

Qoonwiir (Rev. John), 15914-1695. 

imputatio Fidel, 1610. 

Obi.tructors of Justice, i649. (In defence of 
the decapitation of Cliailes I. This bool 
was burnt by the oommoti Uaugtuan.) 

Redemption R^eemed, 1651. 

Right and Might Well Met, 1613, (lu favour 
of lord Fairfax.) 

Qooxix (Daniel), bom in Kent, 1612-1687. 

Historical Coitectlon of the Indians of Jilew 
England, posthumous 1793. 

OokiKix (Androw), a Scotch Aait6diicffnAM7I2- 
1751. 

Da Ciaoordaatls Mensniis 1742. 

FTueooiiiena Electrtcttatls Esposito, 1744. 

Pbysica Ej^perimeataltai Elemeata, 1791-92. 
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(iottooR {Bernard), I2i0->13I5. 

Lllluta M'idk-inii', pasthumotu 14B0. 

Gokvoh, (James'), of Scotland, 1543-1630. 
Controversloium FUtel Christiana Epttume, 
1613-20. 

Gordon (James TiCsmore), of Aberdeen, 1560- 
l«4l. 

Blblia Sacra, 16.36. 

Opus Chrunulogicnm, 161 f. 

GoBi»OH(RoVM!rt), tnpogvaplur, bom at Stralocb, 
in Scotland, 15x0-1661. 

History of Scots Aflfidre, I63f-41. 

OrlgQ et rrogreSMua Familia . . . Gordoni- 
(ffnm (still in M.S.). 

Theatruin Scotia*, 1618. 

Gordon (Sir l{ol>ert), UijafomalCgt, 1791~lt47, 
iienealoglral History of the Earldom of 
Sutherland, etc., 1813. (A valuable publi¬ 
cation. fur detalLs bearing on the early his¬ 
tory of Scotland.) 

(.rOitnoN (Thomas), of frehind, 1684-1760. 
Independent Wliig (Tire), 172.S. 

IMllan of rricsicraft . . . shaken, posthu¬ 
mous 1768. 

Trarislalvms. 

Cato's Letters, 1737; Sallust, 1714; Theitus, 

Gokdok (William), Old Aberdeen, in .Scot¬ 
land, *-*. 

History of the . . . Family of Gordon, 1736- 
• H27. (Very rare.) 

Gordon, D.D. (William), bom at Hitchm, in 
HcrtfordsliU’p, 1729-1807. 

Tristoiy of the Rise . . . and Tudepeiidcncc of 
‘ Ito united States of America, 178S. 

Gobs (Mm.), maiden name Catherine, Grace 
Moody, nondist, born at East Ilctfurd, in 
Nottinghamshire, 1799-1861. 

Ambassador’s Wife (The), 1812. 

Barker's Wife (Tlie), or Court and City, 18.13. 
Book of Roses (Tlie), a rose manual, t83H. 
Cabinet Minister (The), 1839. (R. R. Sheri¬ 
dan.) 

Cedi, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb, 1S41. 
Cedi, a Peer. 

Courtier of the Days of Charles II., and other 
Tales, IH39. 

Diary of a Ddswinuyee, 1838. 

Dowager (TSe), or Uie New School for Scan¬ 
dal. 181 ( 1 . 

Fair of May-Ftilr (The), 1832. 

Fascination, 1842. 

Qreville, or a Season in Paris, ISiL, 

Heir of Selwood (The), 1838. 

Hungarian Tales, 1829. 

Lettrc de Cachet, 1827. 

Mary Raymond, 1837. 

Mothers aud Daughters, 1831. 

Mrs. Annytage, 1836. 

PrefSerment, or My Uncle the Earl, 1832. 
Reign of Terror (The), 1827. 

Tbenta Marcbmunt, or the Maid of Honom, 
1823. 

WoQian of the World (The), 1838. 

Women as they ore, 1830. 

Ua dromatie vtorks: The Bond (a dramatio 



O rtalo gBB in Oert* Capita, ate., 1668. 


Series Alphabetica Latino-Angllca, Nomina 
Geutilltiorum, etc., 1667. 

Gorton (John). •-*. 

biographical Dictionary (A), 18?8. (Of con¬ 
siderable merit.) 

Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain 
and 1 1 eland, 1833. 

Gossr (Edmond William), poet, London, 1846- 
King Erik (a tragedy), 1676. 

M.idiigals, mngs, and Sonnets, 1870. 

On Viol aud Flute (lyrics), 1873. 

Unknown Lover ('ne), a drama, 1878. 

Gossii (Philip Henry), nooeZfs4,born at Worces¬ 
ter, 1810- 

Actinologla Brltannlca (Sea Anemones and 
Corals), 1860. 

Aquarium (Tbo), 1854. 

Canadiun Naturalist (The), 1840. 

Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire 
Coast (A). 

Naturalist’s Sq]oum in Jamaica. 

Omphalos,, 1857. 

Gosson (Rev. Stephen), poet, horn in Kent, 16S1- 
1023. 

Captain Mario (a comedy), 1577. 

Speculum Huraanuni (a poem), 1580. 

Against J)rama.tic Unterlainments. 
Ephemerides of PhLilo (The), la three books; 
1586. 

Plays Confuted In Five Actions, 1580. 

Scliuole of Abuse (an attack on the stage), 
1579. 

Godqh (Richsnl), antiquary, T.iondon, 1735-1777. 
Ancient Mouumenta of Indi..., posthumous 

“ 1786. 

Anecdotes of British Topography, 1768 „ 

Coins of Canute, 1777. 

Coins of the Seleucidae, Kings of Syria, post¬ 
humous 1804. 

History of Crowland Abbey, posthumoufl 
1816. 

History of the Society of AnUquarles of Lon¬ 
don, 1770. 

On the Round Towers of Scotland and Ireland, 
posthumous 1799. 

Scpnirliral Monuments of Great Britain, 1786- 
1799. (This valu,able work waa almost 
entirely destroyed by Are.) 

Gocca, D.D. (William), pwritan, 1616-1687. 
Commentary ou tbo Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1655. 

Goudburn, D.D. (Edward Heyrlck); 1818- 
Athauaslon Creed Crbe), 1672. 

Doctrine of the Resurrectloa of the Body 
(eight sermons), 1851. 

Holy Catholic Church (Ibe); 1872. 

Idle Word (The> IB5S. 

InsplraUon of the Scriptures, 1867.' ' 
Introduction to the Devotional Study of the 
Scriptorea, 1864. 

Manual of Oonflmiatlon (The); t869»' 

Pursuit of HoUness (The), 

See and Catbedml of Norwtih (The]|;'^72L 

Godi4 > (Edward), bum at Lidifield, In Ontt^i- 
cut, UA., 1668- 

Vety Ago (The), 1850. ' ; , 

GooLD (JohnX ernithdloffist, Ixun at to 
Doraetshil^ 1808- 
Blide of Asia (t1)e\ 1860-40. 

Birds of AtntraJlia to oenmt ftdto vtd- 

am«^ 1627^8. 
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Bbds of Europe (The), in five folio volume^ 
1832^T* 

l^rds of Great Britain. (St)U in band, 1881.) 

Oentur; of Birds from the Himalayan Moun> 
Utna, 1832. 

Handbook of the Birds of Australia, 1886. 

Humming Birds, 1862. 

lOones Avium, etc., 1S37~38. 

Introduction to the Birds of Anstralia, 1843. 

Ifaeropodidsa or Kangaroo Vaiuily (The), 
1841-42. 

Mammals of Anstralla (The), 1845. 

OdoDtopborinaa or Partridges of America 
(The), 1844-60. 

Itwpbastidffl %r Toucans (The), 1H3.3-35; 
supplement, 18.55. 

Synopsis of the Birds of Australia, 1337-33. 

'Trochilidie or Humming Birds (The), ISSO. 

Trogunidie (The), 1835-38. 

Gonu) (Robert), poet, 1645-1708. 

Lydus Scaoebits (a satyreX witli other Poems, 
1675. 

Poems, chiefly Satyres, 1690. 

<9om:B, M.I>. (Foote), 1730-1792. 

Materials of a History of Obesbire, 1771. 

<3oW£B (John), poet, 1327-1402. i^OUattccr calls 
him “ The Moral Gower.") 

(50) Baladea,(in French), 1350; printr-d i.3i3. 

^nfessio Am-antis (a poetical dialogue in 
P^ngllsb), 1303; printed by Caxloii 14»a 
(? 1493). 

Fyrgomschla, printed 1675. 

Speculum Medituntls(iti French), 1370. 

Vox t'lamwtis (in Lutin), 1331. (Never 
printed?) • , 

(His Life, by Dr. R. Pauli, 1957.) 

^OAuv (Thomas), *-a. 

Nosegay (The), 1815. (Tbo most violent in¬ 
vective in the language. It is dedicated to 
T. Moore, the poet.) 

(JohnX jKxt, Bratland, 1748-1772. 

Poems, 1773. 

GhaVtos (RichardX ckronider, *-167.1. 

Abridgment of the Chronicles of England, 
1562. 

Cbrouioles at large, 1568-69. 

Hall's Chronicle, 1648. 

Msnuell of the Chronicles of England. 1565, 

OjubAM (Maria), afterwards Mrs. Calcott, 17S8- 
1812. 

Jonmal of a Residence in Chili, 1824. 

Jonmai of a licvidcnce in India, 1812. 

Journal of a Voyage to Braxil, etc., 1824. 

Journal of a Voyage to the Sandwich Islands, 
1827. 

Letters on India, 1818. 

Memoirs of Nicholas Ponsin, 1820. 

llitee Months on the Mountains East of Rome, 
1819.. 

HttAXaii, D,C.L> (Thomas), cftmfif, bora at 
Glasgow, 1805-1868. 

Mletasotsof Cltemistry, 1842. 

Diffusion appHcd to Analysis, 1861. 

On the-Diffusion of Liauids, 1856-51. 

Gb the ForauElon of AJeoates . . . and Aloo- 

hoL mi. 

Qa m Iaw of the XHffusion of Gases, 1834. 

#ithe.Motfam of G^es, 1846» 184ft. 

Oh Osmotic Forcct 1854. 

iUseatchmi on the Atseniatee^ Hiosphaites, 
eto*l833. 
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HtitniyoUUn Pulpit (The), 1839. 

Kewop.iper fteuB (TbeX 18tl-T9. 

Our llfuvenlY Home, iu69. 

PariH and its People, 1844. 

Peraunal ViBite to tbo Scriies of irieh Revivals, 
1859, 

ricturee of Popular People, 1842. 

Plymoutb Brethren, 1875. 

Portraits of Publh; Characters, 1811. 

Random Recollections of the IIoaKC of Com* 
niotifl, 1835. 

Random Recollections of the House of Lords, 
1838. 

Records of a Run through Continental Coun¬ 
tries, 1853. 

Religious Tendencies of the Times, 1869. 
sketches in LK>ndon, 1838. 

Purees of Joy in S^sons of Sorrow, 1811. 
Steps and Stages on the High-road to Glory, 
1865. 

Travels in Town, 1839. 

Truths for the Day of Life, 1864. 

(From 2Ae Oraclt, July 30, 1881.) 
Ghakt (James), nowlist, of F.dlnburgh, 1822- 
Adventuresof an AiJe-de-Camp, 1848, 
Adventures of Rob Hoy, 1863. 

Arthur Blanc, or tho Hundred Cuirassiers, 
1858, 

Bothwell, or tho Days of Mary Queen of Scots, 
1851, 

British Battles on Land and .Sea, 1873. 

British Heroes In Foreign Wars, 1873. 

Captain of the Gnaid (The), 18C3. 

Cavaliers of Fortune (J’be). 1858. 

Onistablc of France (The), 1866. 

Dick Rodney, or the Adventures of an Eton 
'! Boy, 1861. 
l!>linWgh Castle, 1850. 

Fairer than a Fairy, 1874. 

First Love and Last lAive, 1868 . 

Frank Hilton, or tho Queen's Own, 1850. 

Girl he married (The), 1860. 

Harry Ogilvie, or tho Black Dragoon, 1856. 
IlighlAnders In Belgium (The), 1347. 

History of India, 1830-81. 

Jack Manly, bis Adventures, 1870. 

Jane Seton, or the King's Advocate, 1863. 
King's Own Borderers (The), 1865. 
l,ai|y Gwendijnwyn (a romance of war), 1881. 
(The CameronianaO 

Ivwly Wedderburu's Wish (a tale of the 
Crimean War), 1870. 

Ijsura Evcriiighiim, 1857. 

Legends of the Blade Watch, 1859. 
lietiy Hyde's Lovers, 1863. 

Lucy Arden (a tale of 1715), 1869. 

Mary of Lorraine, 1860. 

Memoirs of Kirkcaldy of Grange, 1849. 
Memoirs of Morley Ashton, 1876. 

Memoirs of Sir Joan Hepburn, etc., 1851. 
Memoirs of the 51arqnls of Montrose, 1866. 
Memorials of Edinburgh Castle, 1850. 

Morley Ashton, 1876. 

OUver Ellis, or the FnniUcis, 1861. 

One of the Hundred, 1876. 

Only on Ensign, 1871. 

Phantom Beglment (The), 1856. 

Phttii Bolm, or (he Scottish Musketeers, 
18M. 

Romanos of War, or Hlghlei^m lb Spalii. 
1646. (His first i^edncUoo.} 


Second to SToiie, 1864. 

Sedet De^tch (The), 1868. 

Shall I win bffir? 1874. 

Six Tears ago, 1877. 

Yellow Frigate (The), 1855. 

Under the Red Dragon, 1872. 

Walter Fenton, or tike Scottish Chvaller, 185(K 

White Ctockade, or Faith and Fortitude, 18€7. 

Grast (^v. Johnson), poet, about 1780-1840. 

JoBoah (a poem. In 13 books), 1837. (Never 
pubilsned.) 

Summary of the History of the English 
Cburch, etc., 1811-26. (Held in good repute.) 

Grahtham (Rev. Thomas), 16U0-1672. 

Wife and no Wife (A), or tLeah Instead of 
Rachel (a.senuon\ 1641. (Ordered to be 
burnt by the common hangman.) 

GaAi!rviLi.R (George), viscount Lansdowne, j»oef, 
etc., 1667-1735. 

British Enchanters (The), a dramatic pocm^ 
1701. 

Gallants (The), a cotnody, 1696. 

Heroic Love (a trag<-dy)« IC58. 

Grattan (Henry), politkal orator, bom ah 
Dublin, 1746-1320. 

Speeches, pusthiimons 1622. 

(His Life and limes, by his son, 1839-46 1 

D. 0. Madden, 1847.) 

Grattan (Thomas Colley), novelist, dntnut- 
etc., 1796-1864. 

Agnes of Mansfeidt. 

lien Nasir (a tragedy), 1827. 

Heiress of Bruges. 


Highways. 

History of the Netherlanda. *■ 

' Jacqueline of Holland. 

Ijegends of the Rhine. <, 

Phulbert (a]^tical romance), 1819. 

Gbaunt (Jonn\ Ixindon, 1620-1674. 

Bills of Mortality, 1661. 

Gbavrs (George), naturalist, 

British Ornithology. 1821. 

Monograph of the Britlslk Grasses, 1822. 
Katuraltst's Pocket-book (The), 1818. 

Ovarium Brltannlcum, 1816, 

Graves (Rev. John)^ antiquary, 1729-1809. 
History of Cleveland, In the North Biding of 
Yorksnlre, 1808. 

Graves (Rev. RtchardX novdist, of Glottcester-, 
shire, 1705-1804. 

Eupbrosyne^ or Amusements on the Road of 
Life, 1776. 

Spiritual Quixote (The), a satire on niiterato. 
preachers, 1772. 

Gbat, M.D. (As^ lotanist, bom at Puls, bk 
New York, U^.. 1810- 
Botany of Um United State^ 1840i 
Elements of Botany, 1836. 

Flora of North America, begun 1838. (WUB 
Dr. Torrey.) , _' „ 

Manual of Botany for the Noitliem StauMU 
1848. ^ , 

Fsciflo ExplMing ExpedlUm aii4er 
Wilk^ 1864. 

Gray (David), peel, Glasgow, 1838-1M1. , 
Lugme (The), and other Poems, 1862. . 

GBAT(Jobn Edward),oafttroliri, 1800-1876, 
Bibliomphy of Zoology and Geology, 18fi2.. 
Gleanuigs ftom tito Menagerie and. 

Kn^aley Hath 184^0. 

Spioail^Sla Zouloglca, 1828-39. 
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Synopsli of the Coateata of Ute BritiBh Mu* 
Muni, IMO. 

ZolilogioiU MisoeUauy, 183S-4S. 

(His brotlier. Qeorie Robert (1808-1872), 
Vp*tt also a distinguished natunUUt, and 
au&orof “ The Genera of British Birds," etc.) 

Giuil, DJD. (Robert), bishop of Bristol, 1762- 

Connexion between the Sacred Writings and 
the Literature of [secular] Authors, 1810. 
(An admirable work.) 

Key to the Old Testaraeut and Apocrypha, 
1700, 

Serjpoas and Discourses, 1793, 1796. 

Theory of Dreants, 1808. 

Gkay (Thomas),jwtd, London, 1716-1771. 

Bard (The), a 1‘liidaiic ode, 1767, 

Klogy in a Coontry Churchyard, 1749. 

Kton College (an odo), 1742. 

I'rogress of I'oosy (a Pindaric odo), 1757. 
Spring (an ode), 1751. 

(His Life, 1^ W. Mason, 1773; J. Mitford, 
1814.) 

Gkraves (John), orientalist, born at Alrcsford, 
In Hampshire, 1602-1652. 

Astronomicsi quiedam. ca Traditione Shah 
Cholgil Persai . . . 1652. 

Bina Tabulie Geograpliicao, 1652. 

Chorasmiffi et Mawariialriabne . . . Desciip- 
tio, 1650. 

Discourse on the Roman Foot and Denarius, 
1647. 

Elements Llngun Persiras, 1643. 

Epochte Golelp^iuma ex Tiaditiunc Ulug-Bcigi, 
1650. * ■ 

jOrigine and Antiquity of our Kngli.'.h Weights 
and Measures, etc., posthumous 1706. 
Pyramldographla, 1646. 

(His Memoirs, by Dr. Birch, 17.^7 ) 

GRUBLitir (Horac^, born at Atuburst, in New 
Hampshire, U.S., 1811-1872. 

IDstory of the Struggle for Slavery Extension, 
etc., 1856. 

GRiiRx(John Richard), 

Hlsto^ of the English People, 1877-79. 

Stray nmlica fbum England and Italy, 167& 

OliKBH (Joseph Henry), 1791-1863. 

Spiritual Philosophy, 1805. 

Vital Dynamics. , 

Gbbek (Mattliew), poet, 1696-1737. 

Spleen (The), and other Poems, l737. 

Gubiqi (Mrs.), maiden name Mary Ann Everett 
Wood, born at Sheffield, 1818- 
Dlary of John Rous (The), 1856. 

Letters of Queen Henrietta Mario, 1857. 
Letters of ^yal and Illustrious liSdies, 1846. 
Lives td the l^tncesssa of England, 1849-55. 

NJB.—Mn. Green hsa oalendered several 
Btm papen on^ the direction of the Master 
of tjhe Rolls, 

GitBSN'(VaIenUne),(mffi3i(4trif; bom in War* 
witikshlre, 1739-1613, 

flismiy and Antiquities of W^orcestcr. 1796, 
Bup^emeot containing an occontd of the 
dltttoveryof the body of king John In Wor* 
qeuter puhsdral, 1797. 

. (He jsIm engraved West's "Stoningof SL 
, Slept^" 1776.) 

OAfeiini (Qoeme Wsshington\ btmi la Rhode 
IdsiA uJ« uiii- 
Amttfceo Revtiutton rihe), 1865. 


Biognphical Studies, 1860. 

History and Qeogrwby of the Middle Ages, 
i860. 

Life of General Eathanicl Greene, 1807-68. 

Gukbnb (Robert), dramatitt and niiodist, born 
at Norwich, 1560-1563. 

Alcida(a play), 1588. 

Alfonsus, King of Arragon (a comedy), post* 
humou-i 1691. 

Arbasto, King of Denmark (a romance), 1617. 

Blacke Bookes Messenger (The), 1592, 

Ciceronis Amor, 1589. 

Euphues his Ceiisuie to Philautus, 1537. 

Farewell to Folly, 1591. 

Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay (a comedy), 
1594. 

Groat’sworth of Wit... (a romance), \S92. 

Gwydonius, 1584. 

lUstury of Duraustus and Fauiiia, 1583. 

James IV. of .Scotland (histurical play), post¬ 
humous 1598. 

Looking-glass fur Ix)ndon, etc. (a cumedy), 
pustliumotts 1594. 

ManiilUa, or the Triunipa of Pallas (in two- 
partsX 1593. 

Menaphou (a romance), 1587. 

Morando, the Tritamoron of 1 .k)V(-, 1584. 

Myrrouruf Mudcstie (.Susanna and the Elders), 
1584. 

Never too Late (a lament of the follies and 
faults of his youth), 1590. 

News both frojii Heaven and Hell, post- 
huiuouR 1593. 

Notable Discovery of Coosnoge, 1591. 

Orlando Furluso (a play), posthumous 1594. 

Orpharlou, pu8thumou.s 1599. 

Pair of Turtledoves (Bcllora and Fidello), a 
romance, posthumous 1606. 

Pandosto, the Triuniiih of Time (a romance), 
1588. (Same as “ Doraustus and Faunla.") 

Ferimcdcs the Blacksaiith (a cullectftn of 
stories and poems), 1588. 

Philomela, the Lady FiUwalter’s Nightingale^ 
1592, 

Planetomachia, 1585. 

Quip fur an Upstart Courtier (A), 1592. 

Repentance ot Robert Greene, 1692. (Hlw 
most valuable prose work.) 

Snanisb Masqueriuio (The), 1580. 

Vision (Oreene’.s), a lament for the folly ot 
hts pc'U, 1592, 

(His Ufe, by Dyce, 1831.) 

QaRBKFiBnn (William), orientalUt, 1800-1831. 

Polymietian Lexteou to the Gieck Testament,. 
1629. 

Gbrbnwbll (Dortt), poetrot, etc., 1821-1882- 

Camera Obscura, 1876. 

Carmina Cruets, 1869. 

Christina, 1860. 

Culloquia Crucis, 1871. (Sequel to the *'Tw»~ 
Friends.”) 

Covenant of life and Peace, 1867. 

I^ys, 1866. 

John Woolman,187l. 

Patience of Hope, 1867. 

Poems, 1848, 1667. 

Stories titat might be True, 1851. 

Two Frf««l8 (The), 1866. • 

Okxo (WtlUam KathboneX of MancbeslM't 181^ 

Creed of ChrlsteRdom, 1851. 

Enigmas of LUb, 1672. 
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Llt«rAT7 and Sodal Jitd^onta. 1868. 

SliBtaken Aims... of tbe Artisan Class. 18?6. 
Itocks Ahettd.^or Warnings of Casbaudra, 1874. 
OREGORr (Dr. Davkl), vuUhmaticim, of Aber- 
dcoQ, 1661-1708. 

Astronomiffi Pbyslcm et Qsometrias Elcmenta, 
1702. (Htsjmat work.) 

Catoptrtcsa et Dloptricss Sphocricas Memento, 
1686. 

Exerdtatlo Geometrica de Dimenslono Figu- 
ranim, 1684. 

(He left a MS. on the Catenary.) 

<1b«ooby, D.D. (George), born in Ireland, 1754- 
1808. 

Hicttonary of Sciences and Arts, 1800. 
Eranomy of Kature, 1796. 

Hlstonr of the Christian Church (A), 1796. 
Life of Tlionias Chattertun, 1789. 

Obegoby (James), mutAema^icfan, of Aberdoeu- 
ehire, 1036-1675. 

Excrcltationes Geometricse, 1068. 

G^metrioi pars Universalis, 1668 . 

Great and New Art of wcigliing Vanity, etc. 

(llie), 1672. 

I^lca i^mota, 1663. 

Vera Clrcuil et Hyperbolic Quodratnra, 1667. 
Grbooby, M.I>. (James), born at Aberdeen, In 
Scotland, 1753-1821. 

Conspectus Medicimo TbeorcUcic, 1776-82. 
Essays, 1792. 

'Gbbooby (John), orientalist, bom at Amcr- 
sbam, In Bnekinghamshin', 1607-1646. 
FTotes and ObBorvalioiis on Passagea of Scrip¬ 
ture, 1646. 

Postbama, 1640-60. 

‘G^recort. M.D. (John George), bom at Aber¬ 
deen, in Scotland, 1724-1773. 

Comparative View of the State and Faculties 
of Man, Ftc.. 1765. 

Elements of the Practice of Physic, 1772. 
FatEer's Legacy to hk Laughters (A), post¬ 
humous 1783. 

(His Life, by Mr. Tytler (lord Woodhouse- 
lee), 1788; W. SmelUe, 1800.) 

Gkboobt, LL.l). (Oiinthus Gilbert), mathema- 
tician, bom In Huntingdonshire, 1774-1841. 
Mements of Trigonometry, 1816. 

Evidence, Loctriiie, wd Duties of the Christian 
liellglon, isio. 

Life of Uobert Hall, 1833. 

Treatlf-e on Astronomy, 1802. 

Tn-atise on Mechanics, 1806. 

(Hia Life, by Hall, 1849.) 

Gbxosok (Matthew), antig^rjf, about 1776- 


ilistory and Antiquities of. . . lAncastet 
1817. 

OBEirvKue (George), siateman, 1702-1770. 
Considerations on tbe Commerce and Finance 
of England, etc., 1767. 

GBwniABjfiobcart Kaye), botanist, of Scot 

Algm^tannlcs, 1830. 

Flora Edinensis, 182A 
Soottlsb Oryptogamic Flora (The), 1822. (j 
^pod^^^plement to Sowerhy's 

^^ward), eknmdogUt, horn at Deo 

100^18 umewshire, ii»7-i8ift. 

Fasti TenuMiris Cal^td, ilfijL 
•Griglnei &iilUHiarl» UMunhxtt IMX 


Origines EoleDdarle ItoHoe. 18(14. 
ProTegomoia od Hamoniam EvangeHcam, 
1840. 

Gbryillb (Fnlke). See p. 1157, Bbookk. 

GBEV 1 U.E (Robert Ea^e), botmitti bom at Dur¬ 
ham. 1784-1866. 

Alga; Britannicffi, 1830- 
Flora Bdinensis, 1824. 

Scottish Ciyptogsmic Flora, 1823-28. 

Gbsw (Nehemtah), naturalist born at Coventry, 
1628-1711. 

Anatomy of Plants, 1682. 

Co.<*mologia Sacra, 1701. 

Idea of a Philosophical History of Plants, 
1673. • 

Masfflum Begalis Sbeietatis, 1681. 

Grey (Sir Ueurae), 1812- 
Jonrnals of Discovery in Australia, 1841. 
Polynesian Mythology ... of New EeMand, 
1855. 

Proverbial Sayings of... New Zealand, 1858. 

Obey, D.D. (Uichard), bom at Newcastle, 1694- 
1731. 

Memorla Technica, 1730. 

Grey (William), about 1609-1660. 
Chorograpbia, or a Survey of Ncwcastle-upon- 
Tine, 1640. 

Gbby, LL.D. (Rev. Zachary), {lontmenialittf 
of Yorkshire, 1687-1766. 

Attempt toward tbe Character of Charles 1., 
1738. 

Cliurch of England vindicated, 1740. 

Ckiticiil, Historical, and Explanatory Notes 
on Shakiwpeare, 1754. ^ 

, Examination of N^’s Sistory ef (hi Puvir 
tans, 1736-30. 

History of the Donntlsts, 1741. * 

Ministiy of Dissenters Null and Void, 1725. 
Popery in its Proper Colours, 1750. 

Gbifyin (Gerald), notklist, 1803-1840. 

Collegians (The), 1828. 

Gisfpus (a tragedy), 184X 
Hollandtlde, 1827. 

Rivals (Tbe), 1830. 

Tales of tbe Five Senses, 1833. 

Tates of the Munster Festivals, 183T, 

Tracy’s Ambition, 1830. 

(Ills Memoirs, by Dr. D. Griffin, 1857.) 

GBOtOfLD (Nicholas), poet, 1519-1662; the 
second writer of blank verse iu the EDgUsh 
language, lord Surrey being the Rng. 
Archipropbeta (a Latin tragedy), 1548, 

John the Baptist (a trag^y^ 1548. 

GBiussawE (Rev. Thomas ^uttiewoetb, 1777- 
1850. 

Life of Gowper, 1835. 

Life of L^h RfcfamondL 1828.. 

Gai8Woi.D, D.D. (Bulkis WUiaot), N<nr lEMrk, 
U.8., 1815-1867. V , 

CurioeitieB of Amsrtcaa Llteratut^lfli^L 
Female Poets <d America, 1848. . , / 

Prose Writers of AiUi«^(The\ Igjif. .. 

GBoes (Frsacis), Middlesoii t7Sl>« 

1791, - . 

Andquittes of Engl»o4 Wales, 17tS>«7. 

Antiqutttesof Scotlaait, ttsMl. , 
A&tfouRies Of lt«UB4 pesthv^tts TNM-45. 
Classloal Dictioiiafy of the Vulair Tessusk 
1785. . 

Bumoarous Advertlsemento (to BtteiiiAijMiW* 
health, honour, and ridioih l^M. . 
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. Lufltl Prdverbt and Pcmnlar Superstitions. 

iwr» 

HfilitiUT Afittqaitiea, lf86>88. 

Otidt-XThe). pdkhumons 1792, 

Rtttto for drawing Caricatures, 1788. 

Treatise on Ancient Armour and Weapons, 
1T86 i supplement. 17B9. 

Views of the Antiquities in England and 
Wales, 1773-76. 

Vtevsof the Antiquities in Ireland, postlia- 
mons 1794. 

Views of the Antiquities in Seotland, 178.V 
■GnosS, M J). (Samnei 1).), of Pennsylvania, U .S., 
1806- . 

American Medical Biography, 1861. 

Dfsesses and Injuries of the Bones, etc., 1830. 
Diseases, etc., of the Urinary Organs, 1891. 
Eiements of Pathological Anatomy, 1839. 
Foreign Bodies in the Air-passages, 1860. 
Manoiti of Mllitu'y Surgery, 1861. 

Resolts of Surgical Operations in Malignaut 
Diseases, 1853.- 
System of Surgery, 1859. 

Gbosseteste (Robert)^ bishop of Lincoln, 1175- 
1253. 

Castle of Love, first printed 1849. 

De Oessatione Legallum, printed 16S2. 
Treatyse of Husbandry, printed by Wynkyu 
de Wordo. 

(His Life, by Bardney, Pegge, 1761.) 
Gaotb (George), hiitorUiti, born at ClayhiU, in 
Kent, 1794-1871. 

Aristotle, 1873. 

Kssentials «r ParliamenJary Reform, 1831. 
History of Greece, 1846-56. • 

• Plato and the other Companions of Sokrates, 
1865. 

(His Life, by bis widow, 1873.) 

CnoTB (John), phiioBopher, bom at Beckenham, 
in Kent, 1813-1866. 

Examthation of the Utilitarian Philosophy, 
1870. 

. Exploratio Phllosopbica, 1865. 

Grove (Benry% nonconformUt, 1683-1738. 
Sermons and Tracts, posthumous 1741-42. 
System of Moral Philosophy, posthumous 
1749-50. 

Works, posthumous 1740. 

Times of'Cardinal 

Wolsejr, 1742-44. 

Lives of «U the Earls and Dukes of Devos* 
Shire, 1764. 

Two Dialogues In the Eiysian Fields, etc.,1761. 
Gnovs (Mistthewi about 1569-1635. 

-HMoiin et Ptiops and Hlppodamln (a poem), 

1617, . 

ProvolMi, Fitby Sentences, end Wise 
Shnlliea, 1638. 

Gb 0S« (The Hon. Sir WIULbid Robert), bora ait 
Swansea, in Wales, 1811- 
On the CmTdatlon of Pl^fslcal Forces, 1846. 

(A standard work.) 
l yp g tsss of Physieal Sdence, etc., 1842. 
Vni^ IgnltioB, and the Decomposition of 
Water, ote., l«*r. (A Bakcriao lecturs.) 
4!taitj»(B«v. WUUw).or Sootland, I58<i-l«57. 

- ititUd«e SB*h^ Popery. 1639. 

Homedle of aU the Iwphets, 181A 

^niiS or the £ub*fire at FuqpiOoric, 


issaebar's Asse braying under a Doititle Bor¬ 
den, 1622. 

Limbo’s Battery, 1630. 

Moses unveiled, 1620 . 

New Sacrifice of Christian Incense (The), 
1608» 

Novelty of Popery proved out of themselves. 
1866. 

Only Way of Salvation (The), 1609. 

Popish Glorying in Antiqiiitle turned to Uioir 
Shame, 1626. 

R.»aled Book opened (The\ 1650. 

Throne of David (The), 16.v.», 

(His Life, by Di*. SliinrefTs.) 

GoiLFoan (Francis North), 1037-1683. 

Philosophical Essay on Music, 1677. 

OuiLLfM (John), heraldic writer^ born in Uote- 
fordablre, 1665-1621. 

Display of Heraldry, 1610. (Still a standard 
work.) 

Gonter (Rev. Edmund), of Heitfordshire, issi- 
1C2G. 

Canon Trlangulornm, 1620. 

Description and Use of H.M. Dials, 1624, 

Of the Sector, Cross-staif, etc., 1621. 

(Gunter's cliain in surveying, 1024.) 

Gustos’ (Symon), antiquary, l)orn at Peter¬ 
borough, in Northamptonshire, 1642-1710. 

History of the Church of Petei borough, 1686. 

6uttSEr.L (William), of Lavenham, in Sulfolk, 
1617-1679, 

Christian incomplete Araiour (The), 1656-r>s. 

Gouset (Hudson), poet and antiquary, 1774- 
JSCi. 

Cupid and Psyche. 

Observations on the Bayeux Tapestry, lilT. 

Gurnet (Josejdi), BtemijraphUt. 'fhcorl^oal 
author of “iJrachygraphy, or ati Easy and 
Compendious System of .Toortltand t '* but 
the system was considerably Improved In 
1753 by Thomas Gurney, to wh<mi It Is 
generally ascribed. Thomas Gnrney lived 
1705-1770. 


Gdrvev (Joseph John),pAi1antAr<^'tt, bom at 
Earlham, near Norwich, 1788-1847. 

Essays on tbe Evidences ... of Chrlstianlly, 
1827, 

Notes on Prison Discipline, 1819. 

Observations on tho ucligiodl PecoUarUies of 
tbe Society of Friends, 1824. 

Winter in tne West Tndle.s, IS40. 

(His Life, by Braithwait^ 1851.) 

QuTUaiB (James Cargill), poet, botu at Alrale- 
foul Farm, in Scotland, 1814> 

First False Step (The), 1854. 

My Lott LoVId, etc- 1885. 

Rowena (a semi-aramatiir poem la btank 
verse)i 1371. 

Sommer Flowers, 1867. 

Vale of Stathmore (in prose), 18T5. 

VUiqjpr Scenes (a descriptive poem), 1851. 

(Hts first production.) 

Wedded Ix>ve, 1839. 

Woodland Eclmes (poems and songaX 1378. 
%* Several Scotw soi^ of great merit. 
GwTOBIK, D.JX CTbomos), Frethy^erim «£»* 
i$t», bera at fi4«diiii, in Scoi^i^ 1893- 
1873. ^ • 

Chtitt and thcJoheiitaBoe of Sainta, 1933., 
(Timkitirans and Sortqwi^ last, , 
(TbeX 188A 
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PlM for Drunkards, etc<, 1856. 

Plea for Bagged Schools, 1817. 

Secd'tlmo and Harvest of Bagged Schools, 
1862. 

Way of Life (The), 1862. 

Oi'THHtis (WiUiani), higtorian, born at Brechin, 
In Scotland, 170 h-1710. 

Geographical Qranjntar, 1770. 

History of Eiiglmnl, 1744-1750. 

History of Scotland, 1767, 

History of the World, 1764!-67. (With John 
Gray.) 

Gutsk, D.D. (John), Independent minister, 
1680-1761. 

Practical Expositor (of the New Testament), 
1739-62. 

GwaT.iM (Sir Henry), *-*. 

G>ll«ct!on of Acts and Records, 1801. (Much 
CBleeineri.) 

Qwilt (.luscpfi), architect , T.ondun, 1781-1833. 

Encyclopantia of Arciiitccturo, 1812. 

Notitia Architectonica llaliana, 1818. 

Bttdiinentsof Arcliitecture, 18.37. 

Budimeuts of Giuuunar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Tongue, 1829. 

Sdography, or Rules for the Projection of 
Si^owe, 1822. 

Treatise on . . . Arrho.s, 1811. 

(Ue also translated Vitruvius, 1826.) 

UinBBitTOM (John), born at Brooklyn, U.S., 
1842- 

Canoeing In Kanuckta, 1878. (With C. L. 
Norton.) 

Helen's Babies, 1878. (Very largo sale.) 

<CHher People's Children, 1877. 

Some Folks, 1877. 

Habihoton (William), poet and historian, 
bishop of Worcestershire, 1605-1616. 

Castara (loTO songs, in three parts), 1631. 

History of Edward IV , 1610. 

Queen of Arragon (a triigl-cometly), 1640. 

Hackkt, D.D. (.10110 ), bishop of Lichfield, etc., 
London. 14i92-1G70. 

Century of Sermons, 1675. 

Christian Consolations, 1671. 

Life of Apchbisliop Williams, 1692. (Said to 
be "the weest written book in the Ian- 

Zlffl, by T. Plume, D.D., 1675.) 

Uaddok, LL.l). (Walter), of Buckingbamshire, 
1516-1572. 

Cantabrtglcnses, sire Exhortatlo ad Literaa, 
1552. 

Lucubrationes, 1667. (With sir John Cheke.) 

Reformatio ls>gum Ecclesiasticorum, 1567. 

Baogakd, Lb. 1). (John), *-*. 

Reports In the High Court of Admiralty, 
1822-38; in the Consistory Court, 1822; la¬ 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, 1827-33; In tbo 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1828. 
(Very valuable.) 

HAU,ii8(Slr David Dalrymple, lord), <tnf louarp, 
tern at Edinburgh, 1726-1793, 

Abm^ of Scotland, 1776-79. (Ills chief 
■work.) 

Ctnonc of the Church of Scotland, etc., 1769. 

Davidis Hamel . . . vita, 1787. 

UtstoriciH Uemolm ooncerutnc the Provincial 
Coun^ of tbe ChurcAi of Scotland, 1769. 

14b of Jc^ Bareiaari Mark Atexander Boyd i 


George Leslie; John Hamilton; Sir Jatnoa 
Ramsay; and (in MS.) of Montrose. 

Remains of Chrinian Antiquity, 1776-80. 

IIakr (Edward), poet, about 1552-1612. 

Touchstone of Wittes (The), 1588. 

HAKEWBAt (Rev. George), 1579-1649. 

Power and Providence of God In the Govern¬ 
ment of the World, 1627. 

Scutum Regum, 1612. 

H A K 1 .UTT (Rev. Richard), historian, of Hereford¬ 
shire, 1553-1616. 

Divers Voyages touching the Disedverie of 
America . . . 1682. 

Four Voyages to Florida, 158-. 

Jlistorle of the West Indies (in Latin), trans¬ 
lated by Saunders, 1818. 

Principal Navigations and Discoveries Of tho 
English Nation, 1589; supplement com¬ 
piled from his MSS., 1812 . (Very valuable.) 

Halivank (Robert), of Autbn'y, l764-18-(2. 

Evidences and Authority of Divine Revela¬ 
tion, 1810. 

Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, 
1835. 

(His Life, by Alexander Haldane, the en¬ 
larged edition, 1852.) 

Hai,r (Edward Everett), Unitarian minister, 
U.S., 1822- 

Daily Dread, and other Stories, 1870. 

Margaret Perceval in America, 1850. 

Rosary (The), 1848. 

Sketches of Christian History, 18ri0. 

Uaab (Sir Mattliew), born at Alderley, in Glou¬ 
cestershire, 1609-1378. ' 

Analysis of the Law, 1739. 

Contemplations, 1676. 

Historla Plocitorum Corouae, 1739. 

History ot tbo Common J.aw, 1713. 

Pleas of the Crown, 1678. 

(lUs Life, by bishop Burnet, 1662; Roscoe, 

1830; Dr. Williams, 1835.) 

IIalr (Mrs.^ maiden name Sarah Josepha 
Buell,poetess and novelist, bomut Newport, 
In New Hampshire, U.S., 1795-1879. 

Flora’s Interpreter, 1830. 

Genius of Oblivion (Tlie), and other Poems, 
1823. (Her first work.) 

Northwocsi, a Tale of New England, 1937. 

Woman's Record, 1854. (Skeichea of distin 
guisbed women from the creation.) 

Halbs (John), "The Ever-Memorable," tern at 
Bath, In temersetshire, 1584-1656. 

Golden Remains, 1659. 

(His Life, te Des Maheeaux. 1719.) 

Uaakh, O.D. (Stephen), natw^ pMlosopker, 
tern at BeokosDoum, In Kent, 1677-1761. - 

Hiemastatics, 1733. 

Vegetable Staticl^ 1737. (Qia teet-knowa 
work.) 

Haaes (Dr. William), chronologic axA medks- 
moticfdn, *-1831. 

Analysis A^natiooum, 1784., 

AnalysiaFlaxlonum, 1800. 

New Analysis of Chronology, 1809-14. (&U 
best-known wurkO 

Sonorum Do^tina &ttonalia at Experlman- 
talkh 1778. 

Haaibokton, 0,C.L. fTbumas Chandler), Mt- 
morisl, bom at Wadacr, In Nova Sootte 
17W-1888. 

Amoricaas at Home CThaX 1884. 
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Attacht (ini«), or Sam Slick In England, 1843- 1 
1844. 

.Bubblca of Canada 1839. 

Engdiah in America (Tho\ 1851. 

Illmricat and Statistlcat Account of Nova 
Scotia, 1829. 

Ijctter*!^ of the Great Weetern, 1839. 

Nature and Human Nature, 1855. 

Old Judge ^Tje), 1847. 

Buie ami Misrule of the English in America, 
1851. 

Sam Slick, the Clockmaker, 1835, 1838-40. 


Halt., M.D. (Marshall), liom at Basfonit in 
Nottliighamahlrt*. 1790-18.57. 

Bs.sa;>oii the Circulation of the Blood, 1831. 

Lectures on the Nervous System, 1836. 

Mtdiral Essays, 1824. 

Memoirs on the Nervous System, 1837. 

New .Memoir on the Nervo\is System, 1843. 

Keflex Function of the Medulla Oblongata 
and ^Mixliilla Spinalis, 1833. (Ills great dis> 
covery.) 0 

Synopsis of the Dia.staltic Nervous System, 
1800. 


•Sam Slick's Wise Saws and Modern Fnstances, 
1863. 

Traits of Ameaican Humour, 1852. 

iTankee Stories, 1852. 

flAttVAX (Samuel), bishop of Asaph, 1733- 
1190. 

Aniljsls of the Roman Civil Law, 1774. (A 
text-book at the Cambridge University.) 

Sermons on the Prophecies, 1776. 

flAtL (Captain Basil), traveller, etc., lK>m at 
Edmburgh, 1788-1844. 

Extracts of a Journal written on the C<k«ta of 
Chili, Peril, and Mexico, 1824. (Excellent.) 

Fragments of - Voyages and Travels (three 
aeries), 1831-33. 

Patchwork, or Travels in Stories, is 11 . 

Travels in Nortli America, 1830. 

Voyage of Discovery to tlie AVestem Coast of 
Corea, etc., 1818. 

IlAti. (Edward), historian, of Shropshire, 1499- 
1543. 

Union of tlie . . . Families of Lancaster and 


Yorka, 1542. • , 

JlAT-r, (J&taes), novelist, bom at Philadelphia, 
• U.S., 1793-1868. 

Border Tales, 1853. 

History and Biography of the North American 
Indians. 

Letters from the West, 1820. 

Ha tr. (James), geologist, born at Ilingham, in 
jfBssaclmsetto, U.S., 1811- 

Geologlcai Reports of lown, 18.58-60. 

Palnontology of New York, 1847, 1852, 1859, 
1867. 

1lAT.r., I>.D, (Joseph), bishop of Norwich, the 
“ Cihristfan Seneca,’* born at Ashby-de-Ia- 
Zourb, In lielcestenhlre, 1674-1656. 

Apologia of the Church of England, etc., 1610. 

Balm of Gilead (TbeX posthumous 1660. 

-Characters of Vertoes and Vices, loos. 

Contemplations, 1612-16. (Dr. Doddridge calls 
it “incomparable for language, criticism, 
and devotion.") 

Devout Soul (the), 1644. 

Episcopacy by Divine Right, 1640. 

EpistlM (in six decades), 1608-11, 

mnocblsmuA 1762. 

KIng'6 I’rrahccie (TheX or Weeping Joy (a 
poem). IMS. 

Mundus Alter et Idem, 1643. 

Paraphrasm of Hard Texts, 1633. 

Peace of Some (The), 1609. 


g o Vadts ? (in ridlenfe of foreign travels),l6l7. 
Urea (in three books), poetical. (>om saya 
they are “the best in the languaf^.") 
Solomon’s Divine Arts. 1609. 

Vbmitsiuianim, ^Ing Satyres, 1599. 

(His Life, by Pratt, 1808; Jones; Morris, 
U46.) 


Tlicory and Practice of Medicine, 1837. 
Theory of Convulsive Disease.H, 18-17. 

Treatise on Diagnosis, 1817. 

{Ilia I.ifc, by his widow-, 1858.) 

Hall (Rev. Christopher Newman), Vmgrega- 
tioTial mtntstor, Wu at Maidstone, la Kent, 
1816 - 

From Liverpool to St. Louis, i87o. 

Hints on Preaching, 1858. 

Ilomewaril Bound, and other Sermons, 1869. 
Land of the Forutu and the Vatican, 1854. 
Pilgrim dongs in Cloud and Sunshine, 1870. 
Prayer: its Reasonableness and Kfflca'-y, 
1H7.5. 

.‘'ome of bis tracts, as “The Khincr's 
Ft lend," "Come to Jesus," and its aoiiuel, 
“Follow Jesus," have an unjirei-cdentcd cir¬ 
culation. 

Hall (Rev. Peter), •-*. 

Ductor Viiidogladiensis (a guide to Wim- 
borne .Minster), 1830. 

Fragmenta Liturgica, 1848. 

Picturesque Memorials of .Salisbury, 1834. 
J’ictnresque Memorials of Winchester, 1829. 
Reliqula- Litiirgicie Angllcana.-, 1847. 
Tekmeriu Metrica, 1K24. 

Hall (Rev. R<.bcrt), Baptist minister, born at 
Arnsliy, in Lcl('>>storbbire, 1704-1831. 
Apology for tlie Freedom of the I'resll 1793. 
Modern InAdelity oon.sIderrd, 1795. 

.Sermons, posthumous 1831-3.1. 

(His I.ife, by sir J. Mackintosh, 1832; J. W. 
Morris, is-io.) 

Hall (Samuel Carter), born at Topaham, in 
r)evon«*hlre, 1801- 

Book of Memories of Great Men and Women 
of the Age (A), 1879. • 

(He hoa edited or written some 310 volumes.) 
Hall (Mrs. S. C.), maiden name Anna Marla 
Fielding, notKltX lairn in Dublin, 1862-1881. 
But cancers (Tbe), 1832. (Her flrst novel.) 
Can Wrong be Bight? 1862 . 

Clirunlclcs of a Schoolroom, 1830. 

Digging a GrAve with a Wine-glass, 1871. 
Fight of Faith (The^ a story of Ireland, 
1868-69. 

French Refhgce (The), a play, 1836. 

Groves of Blarney (a tale), 1838, 

Ireland, its Scenery, etc., 1840. 

Lights and Shadows of Irish Character, 1838. 
Lucky Penny (TlieX 1864. 

Marian, or a Young Maid’s Fortunes, 1840. 
(Her best novel.) 

Midsummer Eve (a fairy tale), 1847. • 
Outlaw ('ilie), 1835. (A novel, time James II.1 
Pilgrimages to English Shrines. * 
Playfellow (The), 1868. 

Prinoe of the ]%u Family (a fairy Ute)^ IM*. 
Bonahl’s Reason, or the Little Cripple, 1965, 
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Sketches of Irish Character, 1829. (Her first 
production.) 

Stories of tlie Tiisb Peasantry, 1810. 

Talcs of Woman’s Trials, 1B34. 

Uncle Horace (a nurel), ISUS. 

Uncle Sam’s Money-box. (For the young.) 
Union .Jack, 1B63. 

White Boy niic), a novel, 1845. 

Woman's Story (A), 18!it. 
llALi., D€>.(1‘homas), noncor^omvt, 1610-1665. 
Loatb«omeuc8s of T»ng Hiiir; with an Ap- 

S enilix agaiii.st Painting, Spots, Nakevl 
lacks, anil Kspased Bosoms, 1666. 
Fnnebria Kloraj, l6(5i). 

ViiHiicIm I.ltcrarum, 1655. 

Uam-am (Artinir Henry), lx)Tidon, 1811-1834. 
Bmuins in Verse .“ind ['rose, posthumous 
1.'<K2. (This is the •• A. H. 11.^' of Tenny- 
Rt>n's hi Memoriam,') 

Hau .Ast, It.C.L. (Henry),pAilosopAtc historian, 
Ix)rn at Windsor, 1771-1869. 

Constitutional History of England, 1827. 
History of the Middle Ages, 1848. 
Ititroductioii to the [.iu-rature of Europe in 
the Kifteentl>, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 1837-3!*. 

View of tl»e State of Europe during the iliddle 
Ages, 1818. (Hisi-lili-t work.) 

Hallk (Edwarde), chrimkltr, c«.»nteroporary 
with Jlenry VIJI. 

Chronlcio hrom Henry IV. to Henry VJIT., 
1648. 

Hali.kc'K (Fitz-Green), jujet, born at Guildford, 
U.S., 179.'5-1»67. 

Fanny (a satire in the metre of Dm Juan), 
1849, (Hla longest poem.) 

Poems, 1827, 1835. 

Twilight, 1818. (His first i»oem.) 

(His Life,, by F. S. Cozzeus, 186.8.) 

HALr.ia'K (Henry Wager), born in New York 
SAte, tF.S., 1819-1872. 

Elements of Military Art and Science, 1846. 
luterimtioiial I>itw, 1.S61. 
nAt.f,Kr, LL.D. (Edmund), astronomer, bom at 
Haggerston, near Ijouilon, 1656-1742. 
Catalogus StcUanira Australinm, 1679. 
Circulation of the Vapours of the Sea, 1691. 
General ChArt showing the Variation of the 
Compass, efb., 1692. 

TalmliH Astronomieic, posthumous 1749. 
llALLtitAf (Andrew), dramatitt, etc., 1830-1877. 
Everyday Papers, 1864. 

Sunnyslde Papers, 1866. 

Town and Country, 1866. 

' •,* For hia plays, ace AprHXinx HI. 
HAtUDAY, M.D. (Sir Andrew), hittorian, bom 
at Dumfries, In Scotland, *-1840. 

Annals of the llonse of Brunswick, 1820. 
Annals of the House of Hanover, 1826. 
Memoir of the Campaign of 1815, published 
1816. 

Obeormtitms on Emphysema, 1807, 
IIaixifax, D.J). (Samuel), 1733-1790. 

Analysis of Butler’s Analogy. 

Anal]^ of tho Bomau Civil Law, 1774. 
(Ouco A sUndard book in the University of 
Cambridge.) 

HALLTwetb (Jameo Orchard), stKharehjffisi, 
ChelBcA,1820- . 

Dictlonaiy Arebaje and I'Torincial Words, 
1847. r A statid^ woriE.) 


Life and Works of Shakespeare, 1851-01. 

Popular Rhymes and Nursery 'Talcs, 1849. 

HAbTSURTOM (Ber. Thomas), called “'I’lm Holy 
Halyburton," of Scotland, 1674-1712. 

Great Concern of Salvatlou ('The), posthumous 
1821. 

Natural Religion Insufficient, etc., posthU'- 
mous 1714. 

Sermons (Ten) on the Lord’s Supper, postim 
mous 1722. 

(His Memoirs, by himself, 1715; by D. 

Young, 1824.) 

Hamkrton (Pliilip Gilbert), bom at Laneside, 
in Ijani-aslnre, 1834- 

Conteniporary French Painten, 1867. 

Etching and Etchers, 1868. 

Harry Blcuht (a story for boys), 1876. 

Intellectual Life ('The), 1873. 

Isles of Loch Awe, and other Poems, 1655. 

Life of Turner (the arti-t), 1878. 

Modern Frenchmen, 1878. 

■ Painter’s Camp in the Highlands (A), 1862. 

Rome in 1849 (a series of articles), 1849-S9. 

Bound my House, 1876. 

Sylvan Year. (The), 1876. 

Unknown River (The), 1371. 

Wcnderholme (a story of Lancashire, etc.), 
1869. 

Hamilton (Alexander), sfateman, born in tlm 
Island of Nevis, one of Lesser Antillc.^ 
1757-1804, 

Federalist (The), begun 1787, 

Works (In 7 vols.), edited by his son, 18S1. 

Hamilton (Autbonv, count do) bom hi Ire- 

. land, 1616-1720. 

ContcH de Fmie, posthumous 1805. (Oiarm- 
Ing talcs.) 

Memoires du Comte de Grammont (a faithful 
delineation of the court of Uiarles 11.). 

Hamilton (Elizabeth), bunt at Belfast, in Irc- 
lond, 1758-1.S16. 

Agrippina, 1803. 

CottugeiH of Glenbnmie, 1803. 

Letters of a Hindoo R^Jab (a covert satire on 
English manners and customs), 1796. 

Letters on the Elementary I’rluciples of Edtw 
cation, 1801-2. 

Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina, 1811. 

Memoirs of Modem Philosophers, I86<l. 

(Her Life, by Miss Beiiger, 1818.) 

Hamilton (loidy), maiden name Emma liarto, 
the favourite of lord Nelson, 1761-1615. 

Attitudes after the Antique, 1807. 

Memoirs, with Illustrative Anecdotes of , , » 
OontcAnporaries, 1815. 

Hamilton (George BallUe), 179B-1850. 

Codex Criticus of the Hebrew Bible, 1821. 

Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures, 1814. (A very teamed Work.) 

Observations on the . , . Repiaii Ckthotlo 
English Bible, 1836. 

Hamilton .(Hugh), blelK^ pf Ossaty, uurtto- 
matician, 1729-1805. 

Do Sectlonlbas Contois Traetatpe Octtretri- 
CUB, 1758. f A valuable work.) 

Existence and AUrlbetes of the flspMme 
Being, 1792. 

(Works, with Life, 1809.) 

Hamilton, D.D. (John), AewliM* vriHA abotit 
1640-1610. 

Ane Cathollk and Faifile Tratctlse iraiilB but 
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<^Qie IltUe Scriptures... on the Beal and 
Corporall I'resenceof Crystis rrotioua Uodie 
and Diode la tbe Sacrament of the Alter, 
ifiSl. 

(Bis Ufe, by lord Hailes, 1784.) 

FIamii,to:!( ((^ptaln Thomas), 1789-1842. 

Annals of the Peninsular campaign, 1849. 
Tyrifllioniton (a novel), 1827. 

Men And Maiineis In Amerlcti, 1833. 

IfAMTiitoN, K.B. (Sir tVilllam), of Scotland, 
1710-1803. 

Antlquites Etrusques, Grccques, et Jloniainc«, 
1700. (A splendid work.) A sequel, 
1791-95. 

Cainpl Phlcgncil 1770-77; supplement, 1779, 
OhscrvatioTis on Mount Vesuvius, 1773. 

ITA3rti.toii (Sir Will him), metaphysifiau, born nt 
Glasgow, iu Scotland, 1788-1 s.’io, 
TMscusslons on Philosophy and Literature, 
1852. 

Lectures on Metaphysics, posthumous iS-'iO- 
1801. 

Hamilton (William Gerard), belter known as 
“Single-speech Hamilton,’' 1739 179«. 
Parliamentary Logick, 1808. (Mis famous 
speech is appended.) 

*,• Some have fathered Junius's Jailers 
on William Gerard Hamilton. 

lUurLTnN, LL.J). (Sir William Ibman), wofAc- 
malician, Dnblin, 1805 - 1805 . 

Elements of Quaternions, 1B6C. 

General Method In Dynamics (A), 1834. 
Lectures on Quatemluns, 1853. 

Theory of S.wtenia of lW.s, 1828 . 

IIamsiett (Rn'muel), torn'at Jewett City, ii^ 
Connecticut, 1818- 
•.Strsy Yankee In Texas (A), 1853. 

Wonderful Adventures of Captain Priest 
(The). 1864. 

llAMMONb, D.D. (Henry), bom at Cbertscy, in 
Middlesex, 1005-1800. 

Paransnsis, printed seiMirate from his 
Worlts, 1841, 

Paraphrase and Annotations on tlio New Tes¬ 
tament. 1663. (A celebrated work.) 

(His Life, by bishop Fell, 1601; It. Ful- 
man, 1684.) 

Uammovo (James), poet, 1710-1742. (Son of 
/Inthony Hammond, also a poet, called tlie 
“Silver-tongued.”) 

LovO Elegies (mice very popular, written be¬ 
tween 1731 and hlsdeath, out first publbbc*'! 

' 1^ lord,Chesterfield In 1743. 'Phey are con¬ 

tain^ in vol. 49 of Johnson's Hrilisb, Ports). 

Hammoko (William Alexander), boru at Aima- 
poUe,Ui}., 182»- 

In^antty In Ita Belation to Crime, 1873. 
Medfeo-legal Study of the Com of Daniel 
Mi^arl^ 1870. 

Mlilttiw,Hygiene, 1883, 

Over Menu} Work, etc., 1878. 

P^vtcs «Rd Ph:^ology of Sleep (The), 1870. 

and Its HervousDerengement, 1860. 
Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous .System, 
1871.- 

HAjRenwt (Renn DinhBoii), bishop of Herefonl, 
hem Id Barbad^ 179 M 888 . 
t Fathers of Greek Philosophy, 1862 . 
l^mttires ipirodiictoiT to the Study of Moral 
*^k*ipby, 1836. 

ntOosophical Evldeiim of Chriathmity, 1827 . 


Sclmhutic Philosopliy... la its Relation to 
Christian Theology, 1833. 
llANSfAKOBD (Samuel), liotonisf, 18214- 
Catalogue of the Flowering Plants lad Ferns 
In the Neighbourhood of Totue,s, lu Devon¬ 
shire, 1851. 

Jottings tri Australasia, or Notes on the Flora 
and Fauna of Victoria, 1856. 

Wild Flowers of Tasmania, 188C. 

Haxnav (.Janies), novtlist, burn at IMmfrii^ 
1827-1873. 

Pisciiiti and Grog, 1818. 

Characters and Criticisms, 18^6. 

Claret Cup (A), I8l«. 

Course of English Literature, *'66. 

Eustace (Jonyers, 18S5. 

Hearts aro 'frumps, 18)9, 

King Dobbs, 1848, 

Satire and Satirists, 1SS4. 

.Singleton Fontenoy, t8r>0. 

Sketches in IJltraraaririe, IB.'SS. 

Studies on 'I'hackeray, 1BC9. 

Three Itiindrad Years of a Norman Ilouih* 
1866. 

Haswav (.Fonas), philanthrovitt, born at Ports¬ 
mouth, 1713-1786. 

Farmer Trueman. 

.Touniiil, 17.58-57. 

Historical Account of Briti.sh Trade over the 
Caspian .Set, i tc, 175.3, 

Virtue In Humble Life, 1774. 

(His Life, by Pugh, 1787.) 

Hakuiman (J-). *-». 

History of tlie Town nnd County of Galway, 
1830. (A valuable work. He also published^ 
two volumes of “ Irish Minstrelsy.’*) 
Hakmxo vJaines Duftleld), bom at Ik^tford, 
1798-1863. 

Lessons on Art, 18J9, 
lA'ssotm on 'frees, ihSO. 

Park arid Forest, 1841. • 

Principles and Practice of Art, 1845. 
llAKiuNC (John), historian, 1378-1468. 
Chronicle in Metre fro the Regynnyng ot 
Engiad vnto ye Reigne of Edwaide IV., 
151.3. 

Hariit CPhomas), Bowliif, of Dorsetshire, 1846- 
T^aodiceau (A), 1881. 

Far from the Madding Cruwd,4874. (Hia best- 
novel.) 

Haiul of Etbellierta (The), 1876. 

Pair of Blue Eyes (A), 1873. 

Heturn of the .'Native, 1877, 

Under the Greenwood I'ree (a rural tale), 
1872. (His first novel.) 

Hakut (Sir'I'hoAias Duifus), antiquary, 1804-. 
187s, 

Catalogue of the Lord Cbanocllorti, etc., 1843. 
Description of the Close Rolls in the Tower oi 
Uudon, 1833. 

%• He edited several of the MS, Records 
under the Master of the KoUa; the Intro¬ 
duction to the Mmvmenta Britan^ 

Mica, 1848 { and the WUMmi Jfalmeebunim- 
sis Gesta, 1840, tor the “Engltsh Historical 
Society.” • 

HAite (Angostus John Cutbbert), bora at the 
Villa wrosri, in Rome, 1834- *' 

Cities of Northern and Central Italy, Ut3, 
Ihy» near Boml( 1874. 

.Epitaphs for Country C^urchyardi^ IWi. 
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Memorials of a Quiet Ufc, t8T2. 

Waites In Ijondon, 1877. 

Walks In Komc, 1870. 

Wanderlnm In Spain, 1872. 

Winter in Mentone (A), 1861. 

*,* Also Murray’s Handbooks for Berk* 
shire, IH60; Bncklngbamshlre, I860; Dur¬ 
ham, 1860 i Nortbumberlaud, 1803; and Ox¬ 
ford, I860. 

llAKi%|i.).I'>. (Francis), bishop of Chichester, 
1685-1740. lie is known as the opponent 
of lloodly, bishop of Raiifcor, in the famous 
Banjforian controverHy *' My Kiti^dom is not 
of this World," 1717. Iloadly maintained 
that Christ never delegated His authority to 
any man, and that " Apostolic succession " 
is not scriptural. 'I'he controversy Is more 
distinguished for •• shuffling " and ill-temper 
than anything else. 

ITaitK (Itev. Julius Charles), liom at Huratmon- 
cciw, in Sii8.-.<'x, 1706-1856. 

Guesses at Truth. 1827. (With A. W. Hare.) 
Memoir of Jolm Sterling, 1848. 

Mission of the Comforter, 1846. 

Victory of Faith, 18t7. 

Vlniilcatiou of Luther, 1354. 

IIahokwgs (Fdmund Hammond), born at 
Gosport, in Hampshire, 1813- 
Australia and its Guld-tlclds, 1855. 

llAUrxuTON (Sir John), poet, born at ICelston, 
near Batli, in .Somersetshire, 1561-1612. 
Apologle (An), 1596. 

Kplgrains (in four books), posthumous 1615. 
History of Polindor and Flostella, with other 
I'oeins, posthumous 1651. 

Metamorphosis of Ajax, 1596. 

Nugie Autiqiiaa (papers In prose and verse), 
posthumous 1769. 

Schoole of Saleme (The), In 10-llnc slauzos, 
1609. 

Trirnslatlon Into Ktiglish verse of Orlando 
Furioto, 1591. 

Ulysses upon Ajax, 1696. 

View of the State of the Church of England, 
(an attack on the bishops), 1608. 

Hariot f'rhomaa), Oxford. 1560-1621. 

Artis Analytlcm Praxis, 1631. 

Keport of the New-found Land of Virginia, 
1588. 

Harukr (Rev.' Thomas), Independent minitter, 
born at Norwich, 1715-1788. 

Observations on Various Posaages of Scrip¬ 
ture, 1764. 

(His Memoir, by Dr. A. Clarice, 1316.) 

Harness (Rev. William), of Hampshire, 1790- 
1869. 

Boyle I^nre, 1822, 

Memoir of Ttlin B. Mitfbrd, 1870. 

Welcome and Farewell (a tragedy), 1837. 

HARparKLn, LI,.D, (Nicholas), Homan Catholic 
priett, *-1583. 

Dtslogl Sex contra Summl Pontiftcatus, 1666. 
Hlstorts Anglicana Ecclestastico, posthumous 
1623. 

HARROts, M,D. (Walter), bom at Gloucester, 
1647-1709. 

De^bforhls Acotls Infkntlum, leSA 
Pht^aoolo^ Anti-Empirica, 1683, 

UABRiKOTuir, M.D. (Henry), Mtufcal conaoser, 
: . 1729-1816, 4 

Nii|Pb intfqaae, l7$9. 


Habbik(]tok (JamBB),born at Uphm, In Nortlt- 
amptoDsbire, 1611-1677. 

Oceana (an Ideal republic). 1556. (Dngald 
Stewart calls it "one of tee boasts of laig- 
llsb literature.”) 

Political DieconrseB, 1660. 

(His Life, by Toland, 1771.) 

Harris (Bepjsinfn), t8tb century. 

Ghost of Moll King, or a Night at Derry's, 
1785. 

List of Covent-Garden Ladies, or the New 
Atlantis (an annual), commenced lu 1769, 
suppressed in 1793. 

Harris, LL.D. (George), 1809- 
Llfe of Lord Chancellor Hkrdwicke, 1847. 
Philosophical 'I'reatbie on the Nature and 
Gon.stttutioo of Man, 1870. (Highly es¬ 
teemed.) 

Harris (James), bom at Salisbury, 1709-1780. 
Hennea, 1751. (A learned work on language 
and grammar.) 

Philological Inquiries, posthnnioits 1781. 
Pbilaoopliical Arrangciiieots, 1775. 

Treatises on (1) Art; (2) Music, Poetry, and 
Painting; (3) HappineH.s, 1765. 

(His Life, by his sun, the earl of Malmes¬ 
bury, 1801.) 

Harris, D.D. (John), 1667-1719. 

Iliafory of Kent, 1719. 

Lexicon Tedmlcum, 1704-10. (His chief 
work.) 

Navigaiitlum atque Itincrantium Bibliotheca, 
1705. 

Harris, D.D. (John), Indtpend^t minister, of 
Devonshire, 1862-1856. 

Great Teacher (The), 1835. 

Mammon, 1836. 

Pro-Adainite Earth (The), 1847. 

Harris (Moses), naturalist, 1735-1806, 
Aurclian (The), 1766. 

Kiigllah I^pidoptera, 1775. 

Kx^sition of English insects, 1776. 

Harris, D.D. (Thaddeus Mason), bom in Boston, 
U.S. 1768-1842. 

Natural History of the Bible, 1820. (A valu¬ 
able work.) 

Harris (Walter), IBtb century. 

Hlbenika, 1770. (Interesting and valuable) 
History and Antiquities of Dublin, 1766, 
History of Wllliani, Prince of Nassau and 
Orange (William III.). 1749. 
Hlstriographarom Aliorumqiie 8crlptore.s 
Hibemlio Commentarium (Irish authors), 
1736. 

N.B,—Hls father, Walter Harrlii, M.D., 
lived 18i7-1725, and wrote several medical 
works. 

Harris, D.D. (William), biographer, 1720-1770 
Life and Wntlngs of Charles I., 1798, 

Life of Charles II., 1766. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell, 1768. 

Life and Writings of Jaraee 1. of Great Brit&to, 
1753. 

Life of Hugh Peters, 1751. 

Harris (William). 1765-1829. 

Catok^ of the IJbraiy of the Boyid Inst^- 
tkm of Great Britain, 1809, (A molt uaefttl 

WOt*lL«) 

HARRiaox (Fndnic), Ijondon, 1831- 
Meanlng of History (The\ 1843. 

Order and pKgreaa. 1878. 
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Baakt. called “ The Blind Harry," mirutre/, 
about 1440-1499. 

^ Lift of Wallace (an historical rhymtag epic, in 
ll books), 1483. 

IlAKt, It.A. (Solomon Alexander), born at Ply- 
Stoutta, iu Devonshire, 1800- 

CoSnr de Lion and Saladin, 1835; Coinmhus 
when a Doy conceives the Idea of the New 
World; Eleanor socking the Poison from 
EdwanPs Ann, 1838; The Elevation of tho 
Law, 1830; English Nobility privately re¬ 
ceiving the (lathollc Communion, 1831; 
Qiaco{H} Guerinl refusing to enter tutu 
Compact with Boemondo Theopolo, 1832; 
Hannah, tha Mother of Samuel, 1837; 
Henry I. receiving Intellegence of his Son’s 
Shipwreck, 1839; The Hoarder, 1881 ; In¬ 
structions, 1826 (his first exhibit); The In¬ 
terior of St. Mark's Baptistery, 1880; Intro¬ 
duction of lUphael to I’ope .Tullns 11.; 
Isaac of York in the Donjon of Front de 
Bceof^ 1830; Milton visiting CTalileo iu 
Prison; Sir Thomas More receiving the 
Benediction of his Father, 1836; The Three 
Inventors of Printing; Wolseyand Buck¬ 
ingham, 1831. 

Hautb (Francis Bret), and tale-writer, 
bom at Albany, U.S., 1839, 

Condensed Novels, 1867. 

East and West Poems, 1871. 

Gabriel Conroy (a novel), 1879. 

Heathen Chinee (The), a poem, 1S69. 

Heiress of lied Dog (An), 1879. 

.Tcff Briras’s I^ove Story, 1880. 

Luck of KcAring Campfand other Sketches 
1870. (** Luck of Roaring Camp ’’ le by far 

• his best sketch.) 

Mrs. Skaggs’s llusbandti, 1872. 

Poems, 1870. 

Poetical Works, 1871. 

Story of a Mine, 1878. 

Twins of Table Mountain, 1879. 

HABTuXReT- Walter), 1700-1774. 

Essay on Satire, 1730. 

Histoty of Quotavus Adolphus, 1759. ('Die 
best military biography iu the language.) 

Poems on Several Occasions, 1727. 

nAitTi.Kr, M.I). (David), mental pkiUmpMr, 
bom at Annley, In Yorkshire, 1706-1757. 

Observations on Man, 1749. (In high Ateem.) 
(His Life, by his son, 1791.) 

Habtub (Samuel), a naturalized Englisbmau, 
1606-1670. 

Compleat Husbandman (The), 1659. 

Oonsidetations concerning England’s Reform¬ 
ation, 1647. 

Discourse of Husbandry used in Brabant and 
Flanders, 1651. 

Hart8boam« (Rev. Charles Henry), antiquary, 
bom at Broseley. In Shropshire, 1802-1865. 

Aoeleni Mbtrtcat Tales, 1829. 

B(4tk of Rarities In the Uolvarslty of Cam¬ 
bridge, 1829. 

Feudal and MlUtaiy Antiquities of Northum- 
bertand, etc^ 1856. 

Historical Memorials of Northampton, 1848. 

Homs at the Working-Man, 1856. 

Sklopia Antiqua, 1641. 

SepuldtrsS Benina in Noitbamptonsbire. 

HAgyirr, R,A. (Sir George), bom In the nelA- 
bottihoudor Stirling, m Sooilai^ 1606-1M6. 


Battle of Drlmclog; Columbus dlsooveiiRg 
America; Covenanters preaching; The 
Curlers; The First Reading of the Bibb* 
in Old Paul’s. 

IlABVBr, M.l». (Gideon), of Surrey, 162.5-1700. 
Are Curondi Morbos Kxpwtallone, :C89. 

De Vanitatlbus, Dolls, et MciidW'iis Medl- 
corum, 1683. 

IlAnvEy (Richard), astrologer, about 1540- 

1611). m 

Astrological Discourse on the Conjunction ol 
S.itnrn and Jupiter, 1582. (Thistnici thteu 
the whole kln^om into a panic. All lookeii 
with cousternatlon for tho fatal Sunday. 
April 28, 1683.) 

Pliiladelpbus, or a Defence of Brute, etc. 
1593. 

IIarvby, M.D. (William), l)orn nt Folkestone, 
In Kent, 1578-16:.7. 

Kxercitaiio Anatomira de Motu Cordis et 
Sanguinis in Animalihus, 162S. (An lin 
mortal treatise on ilie *• Circulation of the 
Blootl.”) 

Excn-iutioncs de Gnierationo Aniinalium, 
1651. 

Exercitationes dum AnatomIc.'D do Circula- 
tionu .Sanguinis, etc., 1649. 

(His Life, by Dr. Willis, 1847 ; Dr. Law¬ 
rence, 1766.) 

Harwood, D.D. (Edward), a Unitarian minister 
of Ijancashirc, 1729-1791. 

Biographica Classlca, 1778. 

Introduction to the Study of the New Testa¬ 
ment, 17B7-71. 

'rmnslatioii of the New Testiiment, 1768. 
View of Various l^iittous of the Greek an-i 
Roman Classirs, 1775. 

Hasted (Eiiward), born at Hawley, la Kent, 
1732-1812. 

History of Canterbury, 1801. 

History of Kent, 1778-99. • 

Ha.stirus (WaiTCiil, governor-general of Indis, 
born at l)ayIcsfoid,iu Worccstcrthire, 1732 
1818. 

Narrative of tho Insnrreclloii in Urn Zemen- 
dary of Benares. 1782. 

(Hi.s Life, by G. K. Gleig, 1841, Macaulay 
wrote an e.s'say <iri him.) 

IIatfon (Sir Christoplier), borS at Holdeniiy, 
1510-1591. 

Trratise (■uticenilng Siatutes, etc., 1677. 

(Ilia Life, by sir N. H. Nicholas.) 

Hatton (Jo.seph), nuveUst, etc., born at Andover, 
in Hampshire, 1839- 
Against the Stream, 1866 . 

Bitter Sweets fa love story), 1865. 

Christopher Kenrlck (a novel), 18C9. 

Ciyte (a novel, draiuatlzed)t 1874. 

Cruel laindun, 1878. 

In the iMi of Fortune, 1872. 

Pit and Pitmen, in The Graphic, 1864. 

^een of Bohemia (The), 1877-78. 

Tallanta of Barton (The), 1867. 

Valley of Poppies (The), 1871. 

Hattob (Joseph L.), mustaol composer, bom a< 
Liverpool, 1815- • 

Pascal Bruno (an opera), 1844. 

Rose, or I/ive's Ransom (an opera), 1891 . 
Queen of the Thames (The), an operetn 
1844 . • 

About 200 songs, part-songs, glen^ t«c. 

4 I 
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SlTTOHioir (William), dramatio toriter, aboct 
1608-1610. 

Engltsbmeu for my Money (a comedy), 1596. 
Pleanant Comcdlr of Patient QriBsiU, 1603. 

(It neems that the former of these two 
comedl<» was by Thomas Haughton. There 
are threo editions of it in the British Mu- 
oe-nm. ^Vhethcr Thomas and William arc the 
some p-rson, or brothers, is uncertain.) 

nACSTEip(P-17 th century. 

Ad Populum (a poem), 1644. 

Rival Friends (The), a comedy, 1632, 

Scnllo Odium (a Latin comwly), 1633. 

HavKUKSK (Sir Henry), born at Bishop-Wear- 
month, lu Durliam, 1795->1.'I57. 

History of the Ara Campaigns, 1827. 

(His lafe, by J. T. Headley, 1859; Hr. 
W. Brock; J. C. Marsham, I860.) 

Haveus, M.i). (Clopton), 17th century. He dis¬ 
covered the “ Haversian Canals’' in Bone, 
Ostcologla Nova, 1691. (Long a statulard 
work.) 

IIaweis (llcv. Hugh Reginald), born at Kgham, 
in Surrey, 1838- 
Amy Arnold, l«83. 

Arrows in the Air, 1878. 

Ashes to Ashes, 1875. 

Current Odn (essays on current topics), 1876. 
Music and Morals, 1811 . 

Pet (for ehiUlrPii), 1874. 

Poets in the Pulpit, 1886. 

Sltakespcare and the Stage, 1978. 

Speech in .Season, 1874. 

Thoughts for the Times, 1872. 

>Pttr (a sermon), 1873. 

Worship and Prai.se (a sermon), 1872. 
Unsectnrian Family Prayers, 1874, 

Hawkcs (^Ira.), maiden name Mary JSliza, *■ 

Art of Beauty, 1877. 

Art of Decoration, 1881. 

Arlfbf Dress. 1879. 

Chaucer for Children, 1876. 

Chancer for .Schools, 1880. 

Hawks (Ste{)heii),;)oet, 148.3-1612. 

Comfort of Ijovcrs (printed by W. de Worde). 
inversion of Sewerca (a poem lu octavo 
staneas), 1609. 

Example of Vertu (a poem), printed 1630. 
JoyftiU Meilj, tacyun, etc. (printed by WynkjTi 
tie Worde). 

Passe-Tyme of Plesure (The), an allegorical 
poem, printed 1517. 

Temple of Glasse ('Hie), a poem; also attri¬ 
buted to John Lydgate. 

Hawkek, D.I). (Robert, 1763-1827. 

Cominrntury on the Bible, 1808. 

Poor Man's Commentary, 1823. 

I\K>r Man's Commentary on the Fsblms, 1846. 
Portion (Morning and Evening), 1846. (His 
best-known work.) 

fiawapwoniTH, LL.D. (John), London, 1T1S*« 
1773. 

Adventuref'(Tbe), 1752-64. 

Yoyoges of Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and Cook, 
1773. (fie received £6000 for tho copyright 
a'tbis bwk.) 

Hawkiks iBcnjamln Waterhouse), naiuralitt, 
LBndoo, 1807- 

Arttstic Anatomy ot the Horse, .CatHe, and 
Sheep, 1865. ^ 

Attae of Elemnnthty Anatomy, iai5. (With 

Hualey.) 


Elements of Form, 1643. 

Comparative View of the Human and AnimaJ 
Frame, I860. 

Popular Companvtfve Anatomy. 1840. » . 
Hawrtks (Sir John), historian qf music, Loax 
don, 1719-1789. 

General History of Music, 1776. (Mndi ee> 
teemed.) 

Llfo of Dr. Johnson, 1787, 

Hawes, D.D. (Francis Lister), born at New- 
bern, U.S., 1798-1866. 

Auricular Confession in the Ihrotestant Church, 
1850. 

Commodore Perry’s Expedition to the China 
Sea and Japan. 1852-54, . 

Contributions to the Ecdeaostlcal History of 
the United States, 1836-40. 

Egypt and its Monuments, 1849. 

History of North Carolina. (Unfinlsfaed at bis 
deatli.) 

Reports of the Supreme Court of North Caro¬ 
lina, 1823-28. 

Hawokth (Adrian Hardy), hotanitt and enfo- 
vuAagUt, bom at CbeLea, *-1833. 

Genus Mesembryauthemum, 1794. 

Lepidoptera Britaniiica, l80:i-'28. (Excellent.) 

Saxifragearum Enumeratio, 1821. 

Synopsis Plantaram Succulentarum, 1812 i 
supplement, 1819. 

HAWTiioitNis (Julian), novelist, son of Natha¬ 
niel Hawthorne, *- 

Bressant (a novel), 1873. 

Kllicc Quentin, 1880. 

Garth (a novel), 1877. 

Idolatry (a novel)^ 1874. r 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds, 1879. 

Saxon Studios, 1875. 

Sebastian Strome, 1880. 

Septimus (a novel), 1871, 

IIaw'tuokxk (Nathaniel), novelist, bom at 
Salem, in Maasachasetts, U.S., 1804-1864. 

Blithed.ilc Romance (The), 1852, 

House of the Seven Gables (The), 1861. 

IJfe of President Piejrce, 1852. 

Mosses foom an Old Manse, 1846. 

Our Old Home, 1863. 

Scarlet Letter (The), 1850. (An mcoeUent 
romance.) 

Transformation, 1859. (His best work.) 

Twko-told Tales, 1837. (So called because 
they hot! been published nrat in periodicals.) 

(His Life, by H. James, Jiinlor.) 

Hat (William), 1695-1756. , 

Essay on Deformity, posthumous 1794. 

Beliglo Phllosophi, 1763. 

Hatdom (Benjamin Robert), painter , born at 
Plymouth, 1786-1846. 

Cbrist '4 Ent^ into Jerusalein, 1820 (Us best 
picture); Gartiua leapiim loto'tM Gtdf. 
1844; Dentatns, 1809; Jibeph 'aitd Ifaiy 
resting on their Road toEgQf)^18674 Judg¬ 
ment of Solomon, 1814 (700 gpinetts); L^ 
f turea on Painting and Dm4pi, 1844-46; The 
Mock Election (painted in prteon, and 
bought by George IVr for 690 guineas); 
Na^eon musbig at 8L HHeaa, 1634; 
Punch, 1829 (tn tfra National Galleiy ); The 
Raising of Litanu, 1823 (ezcellentk 
r (His Llfoi by himself; Tom Toy tor, 165A) 
Hai^ (Omea), 1676-1760. 

Chronogtaphiie Aafatieas «t JBgftJacie ^p6d> 
moo, 1769. 
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Treatise on Fluxions^ lf04. 

Vinitcation of Uie History of the Septaogint, 
1736. 

114Tk 4 U*D. (Isoao Israel^ horn la Chester 
County, U.S., 1833- 
AreUc Boat Journey (An), I860. 

Cast away in the Cold, 1868. 

Land of Desolation (The), 1870. 

Open Polar Sea (The), 1863. 
flATJSA (Isaac T.iexplorer, U.S., 1830- 

Open Polar Sea (The), etc., 1S67. 

{Iates (Wllltani), naturalist, 18th century. 
Natural Hlsto^ of British Dird‘4, with their 
Portraits, 1775. 

Portt'aits of Rone and Curious Birds, 1794. 
HATi.eT (William), poet, born at Chichester, 
1745-1830. 

Ballads on Animals, 1805. 

Essays In Verso, on Epic Poetry, 1782; lih- 
tory,1780; Painting, 1778 ; .Sculpture, 1800. 
Odes, Elegies, and Plays, 1785. 

Playa of Three Acts, 1784. 

Plays with a Preface, 1811. 

Triumphs of Music, 1804. 

Triumphs of Temper (six cantos), 1781. 

■ Prose. 

Essay on Old Maids, 1785. 

Life of Cowper, 1803. 

Life of Milton. 1796. 

Life of G, Roranoy, 1809. 

(His Life, by biinself, was pubiished 1823.) 
ClAYUAK, D.1). (Henry), of Dcvonsliiro, 1833- 
Homer’s Odyssey, cunipletcd 1881. 

On the Indwelling of the Holy .Spirit, 1875. 
ilAYMAN (Rolkjrt), 17th c«it.ury. 

Quodiihets lately come from New BritanioI5, 
• 1628. 

Hatwakd (Abraham), born at Wlshford, in 
Wiltshire, 1803- 
Art of Dining, 1862. 

Autobiography, etc., of Mrs. Piozzi, 1861. 
Biographical and Critical Essays, first series, 
1868; secorul, 1873; tliird, 1874. 

Diaries of a lAdy of Quality, 1S64. 

Hoethe's Faust (a prose translation), 1833. 
Juridical 'lYacts, 1856. 

Whist and Whisb-players. 1873. 

%* Established the Quarterly Jleoieuf, etc., 
1828 

Haxwakd (Sir John), historian, *-1629. 

C«3tain Yeeres of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign, 
1640. 

History of Edward IV., 1630. 

Life of Henry IV., 1699. 

Lives of the Nomian Kings of England, 1613. 
If ATWAX0 (William Stephens), nevelist, *- 
Barbara Home, 1880. 

Bl«efc Angel (llie), 1670. 

Carolfnc^ 1876. 

Cleiid Kh^fThe), 1868. 

Demons oTtbe Sea, 1866. 

Dlamon^^CroM (The), 1876. 

E^cl Cray,' 1875. 4. 

Ettlalte, or the Red and White Rose, 1869. 
Fiery Cross (The), a tale of the great Ameri- 
«ui War, 1866. 

to Ruin (TheX 1876. 

Hnntod to Death, 1869. 

John HazeVs Vengeance, 1879. 

Lestl, Scatnerbrain, or the Roagh Diamond, 
1669. 

tiost 1881. 


Love ag^st the World, 1876. 

Love's Treason, 1874. 

Maud Luton, 1875. 

Mutiny of the Thunderer, 1878. 

Perils of a l*retty Girl, 1874. 

Ran away from Home, 1875. 

Rebel Privateer (TheX 1873. 

Rodney Ray, 1874. 

Star of the South, 1871. (<Sequel to ‘The 
Black Angel.") 

Talfcs of the IVlld and WonderfuL 1870., 
Three Red Men, 1876. 

Tom Holt’s Log (a sea tale), 1869, 

Hatwood (Mrs. Eliza), 1693-1766. 

Court of Caratnimia (The), 1723. ('fliis an<l 
"The New Utopia’’ gave her a place In the 
Dunciad.) 

Female Spectator (TheX 1744. 

New Utopia (The), 1723. 

Spy on the Conjuror (A), a collection of 
stories, 1725. 

llAzi-irr (William), born at Maidstone, 1778- 
1830. 

Cljaracb'ristics, 182.3. 

CharscU'ts of Sliakt'spcare's Plays, 1817. 
('oiiv(>r8.itii)nH of Janies N irthcote, 18'io. 
Dramatic .Scorpion f'rbc), a satire, 1919. 

Ei=.-3.'iy on tlie Priricirdcs of Human Action,1805. 
Free Thoughts on Pubilo Affairs, 1806. 
Lectures on the Dramallo Literature of lim 
Age of ElUalieth, 1831, 

I..ecturos on the English Comic Writers, 1819. 
Lcctiirea on till} English Poets, 1818. 

Liber AmorU, or the New i’yguialioti, 1823. 
Life of Napoleon, 1838, 

Life of Titian, 1830. 

Memoirs of llolcrofl, 1809. 

Plain Speaker (The), etc., 1926. 

Political Essays, wUh Sketches of I'ublio 
CharactiTs, 1819. 

Rc]ily to Malthus, 1807. ^ 

liouiid 'I'ahle (The), 1817. (Es.says ou Men 
and .3tanner,s.) 

SketcliPH of the Principal Picture Gallcrtea of 
England, 1824. 

Spirit of the Age, 1825 
Table 'i'alk, 1831-23. 

View of tlie EnglLh Stage (AX 1818. 

(His Life, by his son, 1836: grandson, 1867.) 
Hazmtt (Wlllinra <,’arew), 1834- 
Bibliography of Old Englislt Literature, 1867. 
English Proverbs and Provincial Phrases, 
1869. 

History of the Venetian RopubUc, 1860. 
Memoirs of W. HaXlltt, 1867. 

Popular Aniiqultias of Great Biitatn, 1870. 
Sophie litturle (a novel), 1866. 

Head (Sir Edmund WalkerX bom near Maid¬ 
stone, in Kent, 1806-1808. 

Bidlads, and otlier Poems, 1868. 

Chapters on Shall and Will, 1866. 

Handbook of Spanish Painting, 1846. 

Hsad (Sir Francis Boo<D, bom at Hennllage, 
near Rochester, in Northumherlontb 179lh 
1975. 

Bubbles from the Bmnnen, eta, 1833. 
Defenceless State of Britain, 1960. * 

DoKriptivc Essays, 186T. 

Emigrant (The), 1946. 

Fagot of Freiwi StlokA 1661. 

Fortnight in Ireland (AX 18SS, 

Life of Brace the Traveller, 1830. 
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Jlorm aitd lits Bidcr (The), ]M0. 

Kougb Notes on the Pampas, 192C. 

Koyal Flngineer (The), latio. 

Stokers and Pokers, lasd. 

Head (Si*- George), travdler, bom near Jloches- 
ter, n«'i-1865. 

Forest Scenes and TncidetiU !u the Wilds of 
North America. 1829. 

lionte Tour through tho Manufacturing 
Wstrlcta, 1836-37. 

Ttome, 1849. 

Head (lllchanl), pKemlonym “ Mcriton Hi- 
trooii," lirdmilUt, etc.. *- 1678 . 

Altuanslr, or tho ttliodoinontadocs of Sir 
Kredertc KlghtaU, 1072. 

Canting Acadoiity (The), 1674. 

English Uogiie (The), a Witty Extravagant, 
167). 

Floating l>«l.'Uid (Tlin), 1G7.1. 

Jackhun'h Uee.aiitatK>ri, 167t. 

111c <*t Ubiqiie (a «»mody), 1063. 

Madam Wheedle, 1078. 

News from the .Stars 167:!. 

Nugiu Venales (jehts, bulls, and wittki.Mus), 
1686. 

Prot.oua Iledlviviis, or the Art of Wheedling, 
1667. 

Venus’s Cabinet uiilocketl, 1671. 

HearnK (Thonnts), antiijuary, iKirti at Wliilc 
Waltliain, In llerksbire, 167.8-1715. 
t'anidcn's Annuls, 1717. 

Du llebus Hritniinicls I'ollectinea, 1715. 

Ductot Hi.stotlctis, 1701. 

Fordtm'a Siolichrouicon, 1723. 

1.elitnd's Itinerart/, 1710-12. 

EUc of Allred the Cr-at, 1709. 

Heliquho llotlletuna:, lTo:{. 

Koliqiiln' HearnlMj7. 

11c edited a host of ancient authors, so 
that Ills complete work* orenpy IDO volume.s. 

(Ilk Life, by lluddcsfotJ, 1773; Jleiiiy 
HeadU'y. 1780; Kelt, isio.) 

Heath, Il.C.l... (Ikiijamin), bom at E.rcter, 
•-1766. 

Noto)... ad .'Ewhyli, Sophi'iclis, ct Eiiripklis 
... Hramata. 1703. (A \vurk ot'greatmerit.) 
Proof of the iHvIm; E.\(Ht('iici<And LTnlty, 1740. 
Heath (CharlesX Uw enfftaver, l/jndon, 1781- 
1848. , 

Pook of Tleaiity, 18.33-19. 

PoBcrlptlvu Ac.•mint of iVtcrsfield and CT>ep. 
stow, etc., 17 M. 

Excursion down the tVye, etc., 1808. 
Historical and Hewriptive Account of Mon- 
' mouth. I,S04; ItaglaiMi Castle, 1801; Tht- 
tern AWwy, I 805 . 

Shakespeare Gallery (TheX 
Hrath (Key. Hunlatr Isidore), 1816 - 
Kxodus Papyri (TheX 1855. 

Fntnre Kingdom of Christ (The), 1853-63. 
Proverba of A phobis (I he). 1 8.vs. (These pro- 
verba were supposed to exist r.c. l»tK>.) 
iSermoos on Important Subjects, 1859. (Con¬ 
demned M uiionbtMtox.) 

UkaTB (Franck Oeorge), born at Totnes, in 
Demnshlre, 1843- 
Ao'uoin Eeavest 1S8U 
Engllah l*easaDk 7 (ThcY '.174. 

Fern imradlse (Tbe), 187', 

Ftto World (TheX W77. r 
Vy auden Wild, ISkL 


Oar Woodland I’rees, 1878. 

Uomance of Peasant Idle (TheX 1873. 

Where to find Ferns, 1881. 

Heath (James), hittarian, r..oadun, 1629-1664. 
Chronicle of tbe Ijate W'ar in the Three 
Kingdoms (in four parts), 1661-63. 

Elegy on Dr. Thomaa Fuller, 1661; Or. San¬ 
derson, 1062. 

Flagellum. 160.3. (Oliver Cromwell, “The 
Usurper.") 

Glorious . . . Hcstitutlon of . . . His Sacred’ 
Majesty Charles II.. 1662. 

History of Loyal Kuglisb Martyps, 1663. 
Heatiicoti.;, D.D. (lUlpb), of Leicestershire. 
17‘21-179;>. , 

ITlsloria Asir»nOnilii>, )74G. 

Ireuarch, with an Autobiography, 1771. 

Sylva (a ctdUctiuii of anecdotes), 1780. 

ITejiek (Itoginald), bishop of Calcutta,poeLliorn 
at Malpas, in Cheshire, 1783-1826. 

Tlytnu.4, 1812. 

llymna written and adapted tf> ihc Weekly 
Church Service of the Year, 18‘27. 

Life of .Icremy Taylor, D.D., 1821 , 

Narrative of a Jouniey through tho Upper 
Provinces of India, from Cnlciilta to bom- 
bay, 1H28. (Viiy hitoreating and valuable. 
Omuipotence of God (’i'lie), 182.5. 

I'alestliic (a prize poem), 1803. 

Parish Sermous, 1837. 

Persouality and Otiice of tho Christian Com¬ 
forter, 1815. 

Poems and Translaiion-^, I 812 , 

Sermous preaclicd in England, 1829. 

Sermons prearhofi to Indio, 1.8‘A 
• (ilis Lile, by his widow, 1830 ; Potter: 
laylor.) 

Hkbekdkn, M.D.fWiltwm), loindon, 1710-1801. 
Cunnnentarii de MurlHirmn HKtoria et Cura- 
tione, IhO'J. (.V valuable work.) 

Essay on Metbridatinm Therlaca (AuX 1745, 
llEC'KKit (Uev, Isaac Thomas), of New York. 
U.S.. 1819- 

Aspirations of Nature, 1857. 

Catholicity in tho United States, 1859, 
Questions of tlie .Soul, 1 855 . , 

llEDOK(Uev. Frederick Henry), hon» in Cam* 
bridge, Massachusetts. U.S., 1890- 
Prose Writers of Genjwny, 1848. 
l[KPiEV'(John EilwatdX bishop of Ciesaropotis) 
born at Morpeth, in Northnmberland, 1837- 
Light of the Holy .Spirit in tbe World, 187.3. 
Spirit of Faith (TheX lh7S. 

Who is Jesus Cmbt? 1874. 
lIiiLi'8 (Sir Arthur), 1817-1875. 

Previa, or Short Essays and Aphorisms, 1871^ 
Ca«iiiiir Marenima, 1870. 
f.'atherlne Douglas (a tragedyX 1843. 

Claims of Labour (an eseayX 1845. 
Companions of my Solitude, 1851. f A senuti 
to “Friends in Oouncil.*’) 

Conquerors of the New World, 1848. 
Conversations on War, etc., 1871. 

Essays... 1841. (Ills first production.) 
Friends In Council, 1847-49; second ftvkim 
1859. 

History of the Spanish Conquests of Amerteto 
1856-61. 

Ivan de lUron. 1374. 

King Hemy 11. (an btstorlo play), 184&, 

Life of Cattet, 1671. 
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Ijifc of Kxarro, 1869. 

On Organisation (an essaj^ 1800. 

Ouhta the Ssrf (a playX 
Healinali, I8C9. 

Social pressure, 1874. 

Spaniol) Conquest In America ('fhe), 1855-57. 
'i noughts in the Cluieli-r and the Crowd, ]83r>. 
I'boughtH u|Min Ooverument, 1871. 

JIkuass (Mrs.), m.iiden name Felicia lltmdhca 
llrowne, jwetm, born at LIrerjiool, 1791- 
1835. 

Uomostlc AfToctions, and other Poems, 1812. 
I'Jiirly lllossouis, 180 h, 
l-orest Sanctuafy (The), 1826. 
i lynihs for CbildiuMid, < 8.'i I. 

Lost Constantino ('rho), and other Poems, isaT. 
Lays of Lolflure Hours, 1829. 

Jteeonls of Women, 1S28. 

•Sceptic (The), 1821. 

Siege of Vale,ncia, and tdher Poems, l?28. 
Songs of the Affections, 1830. 

Verniers of Palermo (a traaisly), IS 2 . 1 . 

(Her Life, by II. K. cWlcy, 1837, Mrs. 
Hughes, 1839.) 

IIkmixckord (Walter do), hiitiorian, horn lU 
Uisborough, in York.shirc, *-1.347. 
liiatoria do Kchns <ie.stls ICdwanil 1, 11., et 
UI., jiriiited by IJale, 1548; roiiriiiti'd 1" ti. 

]!r.xoKHSON (Itov. Dr. Ebonezi'r), tnisstmar;/, 
1184-1858. 

lilbliciil Tivscarches and Travels in llussia, 
1826. (A useful iKJok.) • 

Hook of I.si^b translated from the llehrew, 

, 1840 ; .lH*miah, 1851^, the 'I'welve Mlimy 
Prophets ISl.'i. 

* Iceland, ortho .fournal of .i Kehi.ifiit, 1318, 
\'audul8 (The ), 184.5. 

(His Life, by .J. S. Hendereon, 1859.) 

lIi'Si.KT (llev. .lohn), called ‘‘Orator Henley," 
born at Melton Mowbr;>y, in Iieiiz'stef'liire, 
1693-1756. 

t'omplcat Linguist ('nio\ a priimmar of all 
the tongues in being, 1710-‘Jl. 

Primitive Liturgy for the Uso of Oratory, 
1726. 

HsxRt Vllf., king of England, born at Oreen- 
wicb, 1491-154?, 

On the Seven Sacraments. 1521. (Against 
Luther.) For this liook the po(te gave 
him the title of "The Defender of the 
F.'iltb." 

flRWUT Of Hdntikouox, chronicler, *-1160. 
Histofia Auglorum, 1135. 

Hbxbx (David), of Aberdeen, 1710-1792. 
Complete English Farmer, 1772. 

Historical Account of Voyages round the 
World, 1774. 

IIrkbt (Matthew), nonmnformist minitter, 
bom at IfoaodosJc Farmhouse, in Wak^ 
1602-1714. 

Comionnicantt'a.CompanfiHi (The), 1704. 
Direction for Dally Oimmunion, 1712. 
DisoourOe against Vice and Immorality, 1705. 
'DIacaarse cofncernlng Meekness, 1692. 
Exposition of the Old and New Testamenta, 
1704.-10. (Hts n4at work.) 

Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, 1698. 

Method of l*niyer (AX 1710. 

Pleasantness of a Keiigtona Lffh, 171A 
(Ills by W. Tonr^ 1710; Border and 
Uagbes. lau ; J. B. Williams, 1830.) 


Hksrt, D.I). (Robert), historian, born at St. 
Ninians, in Scotland, 1718-1790. 

History of Great Britain, 1771-93. 

IlExat, M.D. (William), cAmist, of Munchcsti'r, 
1775-1836. 

Elements of Experimental Chemistry, 1799. 

Henrvros (Uids*rti. Scottish.poet, *-1508. 

Wudy Serf (Hie). Printed in the jhilcci /.V- 
tuains of the Aneietti Popidar Poetrii of 
Scotland. 

Fabils, printed 1631. 

Orpheus Kyiig, and how he zeid to Hewyn 
and Hel to seek his Qnene, printed ififls. 
Talle of the LIplandis Mous and the lltn-goa 
Mous. printed 1815. 

.-..^'estament of Fain* Creseide, printeil 1693. 

Hekm,ow (John .Sh'vens), bitlonist, Iwrii at 
Roche.ster, in Northuinberiand, 1796-1861, 
Dii-tioiiary of Botanical ■1‘crms, 1819. 

Prinripie.s of Botany, 1836 
(Ilia l.ife, by .fenyns, lMfi2.) 

IIi£i’iiL’K.v( fames Biit>navettluia),phi7«2o9(«f,or 
ScotUnd, I.'7.3-16*20. 

Dietlonariiiin llehraiciTqt ct Chald.iii iun, 1591 

ID'KAi’n (.fohn AhnliainX/haf, Lmdon, 1799- 
Di-scent into Ih II ( I'he), a poem, ls30. 
liigatloTlng (a war epic). 1870. 

Judgment of tljo KIo»'I (The), a poem, 1831. 
Legend of .'^t. la)y, l«2l. 

.Macihj do Lc-.<le|urt (an historical romance), 
1878. 

.Shaksjwre, Ins Inner Llle. eU-„ J.s66. 
'I’otteiiljiim (a poem), 1m30. 

(1x111.11 (an niitiqiu- love story). 1 k77. 

War of Ides'i riii'i a war epie, IS7I. 

*,* For his tragt'iljfs, see Apieoidix Ilf 

llnKBi'RT (Kdwnnl, lord), phihtmpher, of Cher* 
Imry.boni at M.intgomery CasMe, 1581-1614. 
Det'flusis Errorutn, 1645. 

De Iteligione lieiitiliiim, posUmtnous M63, 

De V'erltate, J62I. 

De Vita Humana, 1617, 

ICxpcdItio Bucking)laini Duels in lleani to. 
siilara, 1630. 

I.ifB and Heign of King Ih^iry VIIL, posl- 
hummu 1649. 

Memoirs, posthinnous 1761. 

Own Life, written by himself, posthumous 
1761. 

JiRRjtRKT (Rev. George), poet, Ixirii at Mont* 
gomery. 159:1-1633, 

Priest to the temple, or the Country Parson 
(prose), 1652. 

Temple ( The', or the Church (poetry), 1631. 

(His Life, by (zaak W&iton, 1670; Gil* 
mian, 1853; W. Jerdsn. 1853; Dujcklnck, 
1858 ; A. B. Grosan, 1875.) 

Hrrbkkt, K.A. (John RogersX l8»m at Maldon, 
in Essex, isiO* 

The Appointed Hour, 1834; Tba Brides of 
Venice, 1840j Captives detained by Oon- 
dottlei, 1836; Christ and the Woman of 
iaamoria, 184.3; Christ subject to faia Parents 
at Nazareth, 1847; Chriatmoa Eve at Beth¬ 
lehem, 1880 ; Dcsdenioiia pleadiug for 
Cosslo, 1837; Flight from Herod's sword,. 
1881; HaldM,1835; Hiustratlonsofalustlcfl 
on the Earth (for the Peer's robing*room\ 
1801 (a muierly work); Intniduetioo ot 
Otristianity toto BiiUun, 1842; JosejA. 
warned of Arefaelans^ 1881; Lear ditlshenU 
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Ing Cordelia, 1849; Love oatwatched the 
llrowey Gtiai^ 1840; Mooee whh the Tables 
of the liftw (In the committoe-ruom of the 
Iloniie of Lords); Pirates of Istria bearing 
off a Vonetiao Uride, 1841; Prayer, 1875; 
St. Gregory touching Boys to chant, 1845; 
The Signal (a prize picture), W40; Sir 
Thomas More and lii« llaoghter, etc., 1844 
(in the Vernon Gallery). ' 

IlEnniiRT (Sir Thomas), traveller, bom at York, 
1806-1Q82. 

Charles I. (Memoirs of the last two years), 156.3. 
'Pravels in Africa and Aaia, etc, 16.14. 
Thrcno«11a Carolina, 1678; published 1703. 
Itr.KOS (llobcrt), born at Mew Galloway, in 
Sctdland, 1767-1807. 

General History of Scotland, 1704-09. 
llKKRiCK (llev, lloberi), poet, London, 1591- 
1674. 

IIc.sper!dos, 1647-18. 

Noble Numbi’.rs, or Pious Piiws, 1647. 
Hrrkiko (.John Frederick), jminter, of Surrey, 
1795-1865. 

Frugal Meal ('file), 1817. (In the National 
Gallery.) * 

HuBsaiKL (Sir ,lobn Fredeilck Willl.itn), as- 
trvrunner, born at bUmgli, ue.tr AViiidsur, 
179»-1871, 

Application of the Calculus of Finite Difler- 
cnces; 1890. (His fimt w’ork.) 

Essays, 1957. 

Familiar IjOtlers on ScieTitillc Subjects, 1856. 
Manual of Scientliic Knquiry, 1849. 

Outlines of Astronomy, I85U. 

Physical Geography, l.s6l. 

Preliminary Ihscoursis ou tho Study of Natural 
Philoaopny, I8;u. 

Uesulta of Astronomical Observation at the 
Capo of Good Hope, lsi7. 

Tremse of Astronomy, 1836; on Sound, 1830; 
on the Theory of Light, 1831. 

ItiiKVKY (Mrs.), maiJeii nauic l-ileonora Louisa 
Montague, portess, bum at 1 .tv(T[>ool, 1811 - 
Duiible Claim ('rbo), a tale, 1843. 

Feasts of Camefot (The), i.srtl. 

Landgrave (The), a dramatic poem, 1830. 
Margaret llussel), 1H40. 

HaitvKY (Rev. .’'aiMes), born at Northampton- 
shlro, 1714-1708. 

Meditations, etc., among the Tombs, 1746-47. 
Rcdecttons in a Flower Ganien, 1750. 

Theron and Aspasia, U5.'>. 

(His Life, by John Brown, 1822; John 
Cole, 1839-26.) 

Ukrykt (John, lonl), statesman, 1696-1743. 

Memoirs of the Kelgu of George U., 1848. 
Hbvitsok (William), Tiaturatist, born at New- 
castlo-upon-Tyne, 1906-1878. 

%tti«h Oology, 1831. 

Rxotlc UaUerBii'S. 1852. 
lila.strattona of PUirnat TiOpkloptera. 

F.R.S. (William), born at Hexham, In 
Nortbonbotiand, I7a»-1?T4. 

Experlsumtal Inquiries into the Propmttes of 
thf Bleed, 177K 
Lymphatic System CITw), 1774. 

Hkthob (S^ Obrlstopher), a$tro%er, about 
1568 - 1609 . 

Defence nt Judiolat Astrold^CA), 1603. (A 
learned book.) ' 

Validity of Aatrodogy justified, lOMi . 


Hetson (JohnX rostcrusian, about 1616-1068. 
Elbavareuua «i4 Paonthouphanclu, 1665. 
Eugenius Theodidactua (lu verse), 1655. 
Harmony of the World (The), 1662, 

Holy Guide (The), leading the Way to tho 
Wonders of the World, 1662. 

Idea of the Taw Charactered, etc. (The), 1665. 
New Method of Rosie-caniclan Pbysick, 1656; 
Ocia Tmperialla, 160.3. 

Quintuple flosic-crucian Scourge, etc., 1665. 
llosie-cmclan Axiuinala, 1660. 

Rusie-cross uncovered, 1662. 

Thcomagia (in three parts), 1669. 

IVise Man’s OilgH|i (The), or^bo Glory of Hie 
Rosie-cross, .1664. 

IIetuk, D.D. (Peter), liorn at Botfbrd, In Ox¬ 
fordshire, 1606-1662. 

Alrins Redlvivus, 15.36-47. 

Certamen Eplstolare, 1669. 

Cosmograpbie (in four twoks), 1622. (First 
called “ Micrucosmus,") 

Cyprlanns Anglicus, 1644. rrhat is, a Life- 
of W, Laud.) 

FK;clcs{a Rcstaurata, 1661. 

Ecclesta Vlndicafa, 1657. (Anti-Puritan.) 
Fxainea Ulstoricuin, 1659. (An attack on 
Fuller’s Church History.) 

Help to English History, 1641. 

HLstoria Quinquarticularis, 1660. (A defence- 
of Arianlam.) 

Hlstorie of Episcople, 1642. 
llistorie of .St. G4H)rge of Cappadocia, 1631. 
llustorip of tho Reformation oLthc Church of 
England, 1661 . • • 

Life, etc., of Charles II., 1658. 

Parable of the Tores ;in 10 s*Tnjona), 1869. • 
Theologia Veternm, pusthnmuus 1673. 

(His Life, by G. Verou, 1681; l)r. J. Bar- 
noid, 1682.) 

Hetw»x)I> (John), Hramatic writer, *-1665. 
Breefe Balet (A), 1657. 

Dialogue of it and Folly, 1546. 

Dialogue on Marriage, containing all the Pnx- 
verbs in the lAiiguage, 1647. 

Four P's (The), t'.c. Palmer, Pardoher, PoU- 
eany. Pedlar, 1530. 

Merry Play between Johan . , , Tyb . . . 
and the Prester, 1633. 

Merrf Play between the Pardoner and the- 
Frure, 1533. 

Of Gcntylnes and NQbylyte(a dialogue); 1535, 
Play of Ijove (The), 1633. 

Spider and tho File (a parable), 1556, 

Ilxrwooo (I'homas), dramatie autkar, 1S7C- 
1646. Wrote 220 plays, 38 of drhich are 
extant. 


Dramai. 

Brazen Ago (The), 1603. 

Challenge for Beautie (a tragi-coatedy), 1606. 
Edward IV. (In two parts), 1600. 

Engllsb Traveller ('Iiie), a tjpgi-comedy, 1033. 
Fair Maid of the Exchanwprfae), 1607. 

Fait Maid of the Wen (TbeX a comedy, bOU. 
Fortune b^ Land and ^ (a trag^-com^); 
1655. 

Four Prentisuof Loadba, 1515. 

Golden Age (1110% 1611. 

Iron Age (The), in two puts, 1631. 
Lancashire Witches (a comedy), 

LUb and Death of Qikxw, itHi. 

Love's Mai sir esss (a masqasX im. 
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|fAy4etibe«d Well lA>at (A% a comedy, 1634. 
filimbetii'e Troables (two puts), 1666, 
1669. 

Bape of Lacrece (Tbe). a tragedy, 1603. 
Boyall Kiim and Loyall Subject (A), a tragi- 
comody, 1637. 

Sllvu Ago (The), 1613. 

Wise Woman or Hogsdon (a comedy). 163x. 
Womau kilde by Kiudnesse (A), before ]C03, 
rhbd edition 1617. 

Jfot dramas. 

Apology for Actors (three treatises), 1012. 
Description of 1I.M.S. Tke Great Harry, 16.17 
England's E^ubeth, froi^ ^cr Cradle to b'T 
Grown, 1631. 

Epitbalamium on tho Marriage of Prinoe.'-s 
Eltsai^th, 1613. 

Funeral Elegie on Henry Prince of Wale«, 
1613. 

Funeral F.legio on James I., 1623. 
ttunaibclon (in nine IxkiIcb, iuscri}>cd with tire 
names of tlie nine Mnses), 1624. 

Ilierarcblo of the Biessod Ajigcls (a {>ocia in 
nine books), 1635. 

Life of Merlin, etc., 1641. 

Life of the Duchess of .Suffolk, 1631. 

Lives of the Nino Moat Worthy Women of the 
World, 1640. 

Lives of the Most Famous and Infamous 
Women of all Agesj.pustbnmous 1037. 
Iiondinl Artium. etc. ^ pageant), 1632. 
Londiiil Spetmlum (a jiogcant), 1637. 

Londliit ^tus Pacatns (a pageant), 1639. 
liOudon'adilarbouT of^lcalth and l[Kppines.s 
(a paeeant), 1636. • 

, London's J ns Honorarium (a pageant), 1631. 
Porta Pietatis (a pageant), l(Us. 

Priest (A), a Jimge, an<l a Patentee (t'.e. I^iud, 
lord Finch, and alderman Abel), 1641. 

Trola Britaimica (a poem in 17 cantons), 

1606. 

(HU Life, by J. P. Gollior, IH-ie.) 

lilBB£Bn(Sliirley), hortvcuUvrist, 19th century. 
Epitome of tbe Itusslan War, 1837. 

Fresh-water Aquaria, 1836. 

Ouden Favourites, 1868. 

Hibu:kt, M.D. (Samuel), 19th century. 
Deecrtption of the Zetland Islauds, L832. (A 
valuable work.) • 

Hlatory of the College and Collegiate Church 
of Manchester, 1828. 
nutuy of Extinct Volcanoes, etc., 1832. 
Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions, 
1824. 

Hiokbs, D.D. (George), Savmia and atUiquary, 
born at Hetrshom. In Yorkshire, 1642-1713. 
Devotions, 1712. (A stock book.) 
InatitutlmicB Qrammaticas AnglD-Saxonicm, 
1689. 

TbeatufiiB Ltngnarum Veterum Sententriona- 
Uuhl 1703-5. (1^ great work.) 

HlGMnriRalplb, of Cheater, chrmicier, *-1367. 
PoiydutMiyom, 1357. (Printed by Caxton, 
IMS: and by Wynkyn-de Wotde^ 1495.) 

Hi«MUV»>(Qodft«y), ar^i^ary, 1771-4833. 
Anacalypsi^ 1836. 

'OaHioLnaldA 1327. 
liorat Sabbaticte, 182A 
IgW. 

CBev. Jolm); UI44-160&. 

Minor finr MagUtnteB, 157A 


HioaixBOK (Thomas Wentworth), bom at Cam¬ 
bridge, U.S.. 18*23- 
Atlantio Essays, 1871. 

Brief Biographies of Enropeata Statesmen, 
1875. 

Harvard Momorlal Biugntphies. 1868 
Lifu io a Black llegiment, ISTO. 

Malliune (an Old)>ort romautTO), 1869. 

Oldpoft iJays (t^r. Newport), 1874. 

Ofttdnor I’apers, 1K63. 

Young Folks' History of the United States, 
1875. 

IIiodONs (Bevii), 1670-1735. 
(ienorousConquerur ('I’hc), 1702. 

Historical and Critical Uemorks on Bitmet’s 
Own Times, I72.'5. 

Short View of the English History, 1723. 

llT('.ii.Moan (Anthony) jurist, Loudon, 1758- 
1829. 

History of the Artillery C(;mpany of London, 
1804. 

Pletas Londlnens{.s, 1810. 

llevlcw of tiia Ili.story of Mortmain. 1787. 

Treatise of idiocy and Lnuacy, 1807. 

lIiQiiiinuB (Joseph), painter, London, 1692- 
l7«o. 

T'racticf; of Perspertlvo, 1703. 

Iln.L(.A.aron), poet, etc., l^mdon, 1684-1749. 
Elfrld, or the F'air Inconstant (a drnina), 1710. 
History of tho Oltitmati Eiupiro, 1795). 
Northern Star (The), a poem in {nuUe of 
Peter tlio Great. 1718. 

Hiiialdo (an opera), 1711. 

Hill, D.D. (George), of .ScoUaiui, 1748-1820. 
Iie(:tuie.8in Divinity, posthumous 1821, (Much 
esteemed.) 

I,pctures to llln.strnte Jc^itsh History, 1813. 
Tlu'oIogie.al Institutes (in llinie. porLs), 1803. 
View of ttiH Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, 1817. 

Hill, M.D. (Sir .lohn), botanist, borxiM Spald¬ 
ing, in Lincolnshire, 1716-1770. 

British Ilerktl (The), 1756. 

Construction of Timber (The), in five bobks, 
1770. 

Eden, or a Compleat Body of Gardening, 1773. 
Exotic Botany, 1732. 

Flora Brltonolca, 1700. 

General Natural History (A). 1749. 

Herbarum Biltannicuui. 1770. 

Hiatoiy of tbn Materia Medina, 1751. 

HQrtu.s Keweneis, 1768. 

Mrs. Glansc's Cookery, 1749. 

Beview of tbe *01 the Royal Sodeiy, 

1751. 

Sleep of Pfonta (The), 1762- 
Vegetable System CTbe), 1756-76. 

•»* He also wrote some fkrees, which called 
forth from Garrick tbe following couplet ^'r 


For physic and fkrees Ub equal there scaree is; 
His SH-oea are jjiJiyBle, his physic a.fiatco ie. 

Btat (Rev, Rowland), bom at Hawkestone. 
near Shrewsbury, 1744-1833. 

Village Dtalcffiucs, 1861. 

. (Hte Life, by W. Jonea, 1842, E.SIdnoy, 
1844.) 

Hux (Rev. Thomas), about 1539-166% 

Art of PhyMognomy, 1571. 

CootemplitJln of Mysteries (no date)» 
Interpretation of Dreams, 1553. 
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l^Dfntable Arte of Gardening, VSH. 

rrofRtable Instruction fur the Ordering of 
Hces, 1674. 

^hoolo of Skll (The), In two books, 1699. 

IIiLtoN (John\ mtuical compose, *-1666. 

Ayres and f'alas (for three voiues^ 1627. 

Catch that catch can (a collectioti of catches, 
etc.), 1662. (In this coUcclioii “ Non Nobis, 
Domini','* flret appesMil, A great favourite 
with the royal family.) 

IIU.TOX (Walter), tnonk of Sheen, contemporary 
wllli Henry VI. 

Isulder of I’crfectlo!! (The), 1491. (Printed by 
W y nkyn de W ordc.) 

Walti'r Hilton's “llevoiite Hoke,” 1506. 
(PrlPteil by It. Pyiison.) 

11 tj.TON, U.A. (William), bom at Liurolii, 1786- 
i«;n). 

Wirist crowncii with Tlioni'*, 1826. 

Jiklith and the Monlut searching for the llody 
of Harold, 18;u. 


Iteaaoaableneaa of GoolSanaUy to the Chnnib 
of England, 1763. 

Sermons, 1764-56. 

Huai>t.Y, M.D. (Benjamin), London, 1705- 
1787. 

Suspicions Husband (The), a comedy, 1747. 

Tlirce l.,ettcrs on the Organs of RespiratioCt 
17.17. 

IJoAitK ('^ir lUchard Colt), topographer and «n- 
tiqmrg^ born at Stourhead, In Worcester* 
shirr, 1758-1838. 

Ancient Ubitory of Wiltshire, 1810-19. 

British Antiquities in Dorsetshire (no date 

Chrunieun Viloduncnsc, 1830. 

History of lllodcrn Wiltshire,S822-32. 

Huiigerfurdiari. 1 , 1823. 

Jlinerarium Cambria, by Qiraldus C.iin 
bmisis, 180G. 

Recol lections of a Classical Tour, 1818. 

Iti'gis'trum Wiltunense, Saxonicom et Laii- 
nutu, 1827. 


Infant Warrior (M'hr), 1836. 

Sir Oftleplne roeculng Si-nna, 1831. 

Una entering the Cave of (’orci'c.a, 1832. 

Hikcks (lidward), phiMogisf, burn at Cork, 
1792-1860. 

Assyrio-Bnbylonian IMoasnn-s of'rime, 1865. 

Cutalogne of Egyptian in Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, 1843. 

On Egyptian Stei'l, 1842. 

IIiTiO (.lobn lUissell), astronomer and mathe¬ 
matician, liom at Niittingli.'iui, 1823- 

Astronomicat Vocabulary, 1852. 

t'oraets (The), 1852. 

Eleinents of Algebra, 1855, 

lllustrab'd I^indon Asln.>nomy. 18.53. 

Bocent Comets and . . . tludr Orbits, 18 I5. 

• Mdar System (Ihe), 18JG. 

Unexiiected Heturn of tlio Great Comet, 
184H. 

IliNiw, Qtib (Sainuel), bishop of Norwich, honi 
in Uarbadn<>i!, 179.1-1872. 

Nature and E.\tontof Inspiration, 1831. 

J’uems, 1831. 

It iso and Eiirly Progre.s.s of Chrl.stianitr, 182 .S. 

JliroiteocK, I).l>. (Eilward), geologist, bom at 
DeerHeid, in M>iS'<nchuseUH, U.S., 1793-1861. 

Elementary Geologj', 1810. 

Eossil Fo<»lmar|c.>( in the Uulteil States, 1848. 

Geology of the Connecticut Valley, 1821. 

Ichnulogy of New England, 1858. 

Ueliglim of ileolugy, ih5 I. 

Ib'port on the Geology of Slassachusetts, 1833- 
1811. 

niTCHroi,K. D.D. (Roswell Dwight), bora at 
Machla^ U.S., 1817- 

Ci>m|dete Analysis of the Bible, 1S69. 

Hymns and Idlvine) Songs, ls74, 1876. 

HoAUtr, D.l>. (Botijaiuln), (liahop of Winchester, 
bom at Westerham. in Kent, 1676-1761, 

"My Kingdom is not of Ihla World,** 1717. 
(A SennoD which urlginateil the famous 
“fianilnriaii controversy." Hoadly main¬ 
tained that Christ did not delegate His au¬ 
thority to any hnmon being, and thcrefora 
deulea tha dogma of apostolic succession, 
lilt) )5blef opponent was W. Law. The 
odium tha^iffietm is the most striking 
feature of this battle of books.) 

Plah) Account of the Nature (lut End of the 
liotd'a Supper, 1 <35, .. 


Tonr through the Lslo of lillm, 1814. 

Tumuli AViUunenses, 1820, (Stonehenge.) 
llrmuvs (Tliomns), one o/ the five great philoso¬ 
phers of Great Dritain,'horn at Maimes- 
bury, in Wiitsiiire, 1688-1628. 

Behemotli (The), 1GV9. (History of the Civil 
Wars.) 

Decameron Physlologicum, 1678. 

Do CorrKire I*oijtico, 1650. 

Ecclesiastical History from Moses to Luther, 
posthumou.s 1688. 

Elcmenta Pbllusopliica dc Give, 1042. 

Jfomer translated into Euglbsh Wnrae, 1673, 

Human Natnrc, 1650, 

Leviathan, 1651. (On forms of goverDment. 
His great work.) 

Liberty and Necessity, 1651. 

Life of lilmself, lii I^tin Verse, 1672. 

Wonders of the I’eak (a poem), 1636. 

(His Life., I)y It. Blackburne, 1681.) 
lIoDuKs, M.D. (Nathauiet), 1630-1684. 

Loimulogia, 1672. (The Plague of London.) 
Hopg-Son, Il.A. (John Evan). London, 1831- 

An Arab Patriarch. 1871; Arab PrisoiierR, 
1870; Aral) Siiepherd-S 1870; An Arab 
Story-teller, 1869; Army Itcorganizailon iu 
Moroaio, 1872; Arrest of Poachers, 1867; 
A Barber’s Shop in Tunis, 1876; Bound for 
the Biack Sea, 1881; Canvassing for a Vote, 
1858; Chinese Ladies, etc., 1808; Cock- 


fighting. 1875; Commercial Activity in tha 
East, 1877 ; The Eastern Question, 1878} 
Evensong 1867; First Sight of the Armada, 
1863; Foltowliig the Plough, 1876; Home¬ 
ward Bound, 1880; A Jewess accused of 
Witchcraft, 1806; Musical Kebeaml in a 
Farmhouse; 1860; A Needy Knife-grlndsr, 
1874; Odd Fish, 1874; The Outpost, U71t 
Pampered Menials, 1877; The Po^ 1878 { 
The Patriot's Wife, 1859; Queen Elizabetli 
at Purflect, 1864; Iteturuiug the Salute, 
1874: Ih'turn of Sir Fraiwia Drake from 
Cadiz, 1862; Roman Trimme at Sea, l‘868t 
A Shipn recked Sailor looking out (bi a 
1881; Sir T. More's Daughter in Kblbein'a 
Studio, 1861; The Snake-charmer; 1878 ( 
Taking Home the Bride, 186S; the Tallah 
man, 1875; The Temple of Dlan% 1878} 


the ttile, 1875. 
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Hodt (Humphrey), bora «fe Odoombe, to 
Somersetshfre, 1659-1706. 

Casus of .^9 vacant by Uncaaonical Depriva¬ 
tion. 1693. 

Do Bibliorum Teistlbas OrieinaUbns, 1705. 
(In high estimation.' 

Do Uroseis lllnstilbus LlnguieGriece . . . Jn- 
stanratoribas, 1749. 

History of Ktiglisb Councils, etc., 1701. 

iloFi.AiiD'(Mrs.), bom at Shcttlcld, 17 70-1344. 
Decision, 1624. 

Poems, 1.909. 

Son of aG<*i>ius, 1922. 

lUK}ARi'ir(Willium), saiinc arlint, etc., London, 
1697-1764. 

Italy sis of Ileiinty, 1753; Tlie Dii-I reused 
Poet; The Klectlon(fourengravinijs), 1755; 
The Knraged Musician, 1711; The Four 
Sugesof Cruelty, 1750; The Harlot’s Pro¬ 
gress (In sU pictures), 1733^-31; lllu'stra- 
Hons to ifiidibraf, 1726; The Imhistrious 
and Idle Apprentice (in 12 engravings), 
1748; l^rd ljuvat. 1746; The March to 
Finchley, 1748; Marriago A la Mode (in six 
pictures^ 1745 (iu the N'atlonal (Jallery); 
Modern Midnight CoiiveiRation, 1732; Tliu 
Rake’s Progre8S(iu eight engravings', 1735- 
1736; SigisniUTtda, 1759; Southwark Fair; 
The .Strolling lMaj''ers; The Times (a satire 
on \V. Pitt), 1762. 

(His Life, by .1. Nichols, ITSI; T. Ch^rk, 
1810; Saia.iu (’omhiUMaffazim: Anoedot's ! 
of Hogarth, by .1. II. Nh'hols, ts33.) 

Hocg (James),•“ The lilirkk Shei>lif‘rd,”/«)f^, 
born at Ettrirk, in .ScotTaiid, 1772 1835. • 

forest Minstrel (The), 1810. 

^ador of the Moor (lit Sjtt'n.scTian stanzas), 
1816. 

Mistakes of a Night, 1794. 

Mountain Bard (The), 1307. (The "Skylark” 
is beyond all praise.) 

Pilgrims of the Sun (The), a poem, 1H15. 

Poetic Mirror (The), 1814. 

Queen Mynde (a poem in six Itooks), 1825. 
Queen's Wake ('I he), 181.3. (liLs best.) The 
-jtory of Kilmeny is admirable, 
jeoutoh Pastorals, Poems, and Songs, 1801. 

ProM. 

A Itrive Tales (The), 1832. • 

Brownie of llodsbeck (The), a talc of the 
Covenanters, 1818. 

Lay Sermons, 1834. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott, 

Montrose Tales, 1835. 

Shepherd's Guide (’Hie), 1807. 

Three Perils of Man (The), 1822. 

Three Perils of SVoroan (The), Love, Teasing, 
and Jealousy, 1823. 

Winter Evening Tales, 1820. 

(His Life iu Wilson's Edition, 1838.) 

Hogg, LL.D. (Robert), botanist, etc., bom at 
fi^se, in wotland, 1618- 
Pritlsh iVimology. I85i, 

Dahlia (The). 1858. 

Frnit MooutU ('Phv), 1860. 

Gardener’s Year-b<>ok (an annual.) 

Handbook of ilaidy Aunuai8(AX 
Manital of Fruits, 1848, 

V^^able Kingdom and its Products CHie)^ 

Wild Flowers of Great Britain (The), IMS. 


Holckoft (Thomas), dramatist, Ixtndon, 7715- 
1800. 

Travels through WsrtnnaUo, etc., 1804. 

Pur his dramaa, see Avvkkdix HI. 

(Mis Life, by Uazlitt, 1816). 

IIoi.uKN (llev. Henry), of Lancashire, 1596-1665. 

Idscouf'ii* coucemliig Time, i69l. 

Hlvime Fidel Analysis, 16.52. 

Marginal NoU'S on the New TeRiament, 1660. 
Hui.i>Ktt, 1) D. (William), born in NuUinghaui- 
hamshirc, 1614-1097. 

IClemouts of Speech, 1CC9. 

Treatise on tiie Principles of Harmony, 1601. 
noi,i>».vroi«Tii (Edward), iHirii at Nvrth Stoiii- 
bum, in Hainpshiie, 1688-1740. 

Muscipula, or the Mouse-trap (a poem), 172i. 
lIoLK (Rev, Uicliani), jkW, born at Exeter, 1750 - 
JS(J3. 

Arthur (a puelical romanen iu seven books), 
1789. (l'rai,R!-tl by i)r. Drake ) 

Remarks on Siiidbod's Voy.ige9. 1797, (Good.) 
lIOLiNiiiiKn (Tiapliacll, chroniclsf, bow of a 
Cheshire biuiity, •-1580. 

Cliniiiicles of Englande, Scollandc, and Jr,'- 
laude, 1577-87. 

lloi,T., A.H.A. (Frank), born in Kentish Town, 
1«45- 

Di-Rcrtcd, 1874; Going lUmie, 1877; Hfr 
Firstborn, 1870; Home Again, 18H1; New¬ 
gate, etc., 1878; The Ordeal, 1866; Ordered 
to the Frotit, 1880; A .Seat in a Railivay 
Station, 1873; •'Tlio i.ortl gave, and tin- 
i.»nl hath taken away,” 1868-69; A Vil¬ 
lage Funeral, lb72, 

]Ior,L\N-u (Henry), 17th century. 

iiaziliologiu, 1613. (I'urtraifs of the Hritieh 
sovereigns.) 

Heroulogia Anglica, 1620. (Portrnits of 
famous KngliHhiueu.) 

Ibii,l.AM), M I). (Sir Henry), 1788-1373, <a 

Medical Notes, etc., 185.5. 

Mental Physiology, 1853. 

Travels In the loiiian l.'.h's. i-tc., 181.5. 
iroi.i,ANi) (Henry Rkbaid VaRRail Fox, lordl, 
Imm in Wilthbire, 1773-1840. 

Foreign Reiulin-iteuces, pustlmmouH 1850. 

Hihtory of the Whig Party. 

Life and WiitiiigH of lafpe I^li* Ue Vega 
Caipio, 1817. 

Meinolrs of tli<‘ Whig P.irty, 1852. 
lIou.AMi, M 1 1 . (.Sir Henry ),’l8jru at Knutsford, 
ill Cheshire, 1788- 1873. 

("bapteis nil Mental Physlolngy, 1852. 

K.<>Ray on ScicutifU Sobjeeta, 1862. 

Medical Notes iu.id lli-flecUuns, 1840. 

Travels In Alb,inla, Thessaty, etc., 1815. 
Holland, M.O. (Joslah Gillion), tnmelitt and 
post, bom at Relchertonu, UJS., 1819- 
, Arthur Bonnlcastle, 1873. 

'■ Bay Path (The). 1857. (His first novel.) 

Bitter Sweet (a dramatic poem), 1858. 

History of Western MosaaefauseUs, 1855. 

KaUirioa (a poem), 1868. 

Marble Prophecy (The), and other Poems. 1 <‘i. 

MiRtaeea of the Manse (The), a novel, IsU. 

Nicholas Matorin, 1877. 

Seven Oaks, 1876. • 

Titeomb Papers (Tbe\ begun 1858. 
EoLUKoaiiKAo (Jw)t ijundon. 1427- 

Srosshopper adaptatioo of 

"La<3gale.''} 
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Kubblng the GiU ofT, 18A0, 

StorieH and Kwu}'!), 1874. 

'I'o-day, 1H04. 

tJudcr Bow DtllH, 1850. (From Jlc-tuehold 
Wordt.) 

UndeTKtnund liOiulon, 18B‘2. 

lioLVAK (IikC'uiciiaut J&tueit), “Tbo Bliod 
Traveller,*' I791-J857. 

I^arrntlvo of a Journey in ISlD, 1820,-l«2l; 
pTihliidieti 1822. 

1’ravelH tlirou^h ItiisMla, Siberia, etc., 1825. 
Voyof^e Koiiiut the World, 1834. 

}U>T.MK (Handle), herald, about 1620'1G92. 
Acatlciiiy of Armory, cu*, 188,8. 

lloi.Mi.8,(AbieL), born at Cambridge, U.S., 
1783-1830. 

American Aitual<) . . . from its First Dia- 
•5ovcry, 1806. (.\ very •valuable work.) 

UotUKS, Jl.I). (Nathaniel) ejecte«l xioueon- 
formbt, Uehraist, 1810 -187.8. 
lloRiirreetion Jb'vealod (The), 1653. (A very 
learned work.) 

Hot.Mics, M.Jl. (iJliver Wendell), poet, etc., born 
at Cambridge, MoMfluchusetts, II.S., lB0n~ 
Autocrat of the Breakf<»t Table (prose), 1867. 
Elalo Venuer (a romance of destiny), 1861. 
Guanlliui Angel CHie), 1888. 

Siechoiiistn in Thought and Mortis, 1870. 

Poet at the Breakrust Table ('Fbc), 1872. 
l*ji,ti‘KW)r at iite Hr* aklaet Table, 
l’ei>orl on Medli'iil I,iterature, 1848. 

Songb in Many Keys, l^Ul. 

.Soundings from rhe Atlantic, 1864. 

TI(u,t (I'lmily Sarah). See A ooknua. 

lloLlvi-'i.i., 51.1), (Jobit Zephaiiiah), of Dublin, 
1711-1798. 

Dissertations on Hie Origin. Nature, and Pnr- 
Hults of Intelligent Ilelngs, 178,8. 
iristorioal Kvents n‘latiiig to Bengal, etc., 
l%6t»-71. 

Narmtlvu of the . . . Deaths ... of those 
sufl'ocatcd in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
1768. 

India Tracts, 1774. 

lloMbat, D.D. (Barton), poet, 169.7-1661. 
Hhoctnaker’s llollday (The), a comedy, 1600. 
•Survey of tho World (in 10 books'), 1661. 

' Tcchnogamif, or the Marriage of the Arts (a 
comedy). li)30. 

l[oi.YOAKK U’ranejs), of W-irwletsblre, 1567- 
1653. 

Ktyinolofilcftl Pictloiiary of T.atin Words, 1606. 

( fhomiis llolyoako published a Latin Dic¬ 
tionary, IttiT ) 

Hour (Daniel Douglas), fpiritiualist, 1833- 
Incluenta of my Life, isos. 

, HoUk (Sir Everard), of Wlnlnirgh, 1756-1832. 
Leanres on Comparative Anatomy, 1814-23. 

Moxk (Henry) lord Ksmes, bont lA Kamea, la 
Scotland, 1696-1782. 

PedaioDS of the Court of Session, 1741~80> 
I£tei»fiiits of Criticism. 1762. (Ills chief work.) 
ICasoys pn • • • Itatural ^ligion, 1761. 
(Oalebroted.) 

jgnojTB . ttpou Several Subjects coneernlng 
^tish AntiquiHes. 1747. 

Oeflitleman Parmer (The), 1776. 

Historical Toiw Tracts, 1768, 

IntrodncHbB to Hie Art oAThlnfcing, 1761. 
lioose Tbougbts on ti'ivcutoii^ 1781, 
Pl^cljples of EquEy, 1760. 


HOUI^ir^OOK. 

Priaoiples of the Law of Scotland, 1764. 

Botnarkable Decisions of the Court of 8es- 
sims, 1716-28. 

Sketches of the History of Man, 1774. 

(His Llib, by lord Woodhouselec, 1807.) 
Homk (ifames), 18th century. 

Scripture llistory of the Jews, etc., 1737. 
(ItocoDimcnded by bishop TomltueO 
UoMK (Kev. John), dmmatitt, born at l^tb, In 
Scotland, 1722-1808. 

History of ttie iielielUon . . . 1802. 

•»* For hl.s dramas, see Ai^vkkuix HI. 

(Ills Life, by AlaCkemsie, 1822.) 

IloKK (Wllliaiii), born atBaULlnSomersctehirQ 
1779-1842. 

Ancient 5fysterles, 1823. 

Apocryplial New TeRtaraent, 1820. 

Bullet 7b Deum (The), 1817. 

Everyday Book,' 182S-27. 

Facotin and Miscellaiileit, 1827. 

Memuirs of Sheridan, 1817. 

Political House that Jack built, 1816. 

'I’able-book, 1827-28. 

Yeai''>book, 1832. 

Uoon ^Rev. Edwin Paxton), IndependtnS 
minuter, bom at WiMitmlnster, 1820- 

Age and its Architects (The). 

Ghrlstmas Evans, tho Preacher of 'Wild Woles 
1881. 

Day, tho Book, and tho Teacher (The), 188IK 
(A centenary memorial.) 

Genius and Industry. 

Lauips, Pitchers, and Trumpets. 

Life of Swedenboq*. <• 

^ Mental and Moral Philosophy of Laughter. 

Romance of Biography (1 ue). 

Self-formation. 

Thomas Carlyle, Philosophic Thluker, Theo¬ 
logian, Historian and Poet, 1881. 

Vignettes of the Great Revival of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century, 1881. 

World of Anecdote (The). 

World of Moral and lioilgious Anecdote, 1870. 
rtuon (Thomas) jpost and humorist, LondcUr 
1798-1845. 

Comic Annual, 1829-30. 

Dniam of Eugene Aram, 1646. 

Epplug Hunt, 1829. 

Hood's Own, 1838~.30. 

National Tales, 1827. 

Odes and Addresses to Great People, 1825^ 
(With J. H. Reynolds.) 

Plea for the Midsummer Pairlee^ and other 
Poems, 1827. 

Foetus: Eugene Aram's Dream t Song of tho 
Shirt, 1843; Bri^e of Sighs { ete. 

Poems of Wit and Hittuour, 1647. 

Tyiney Halt (a novel), 1834. 

Up the Rhine, 1840, 

Whims and OdiRtles. 1826-27. 

'Whimsicalities, 1646-44. 

(His Life, by hla son and daughter, UAO.) 
Hook, D D. (James), dean of Worcester, 1763- 
1828. 

Angnis In Herbs, 1802. 

Hook, H.A. (James Chirke), 1816- , 

Breton Iflshwlves, 1664; uamond Meivhaats. 
Cornwall, 1881; Finding the Boiled Harold, 
1846 (gold 'medid); *'Klng the 

White Sands of 1880; • Uoam <3ar- 
dens, 1680i Lul^ Boyl (AaaxiBO ptetose)^ 
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liS9; Past Vfotk (ft Undscape), 1881; 
Times of tbo Penecottoo of the Itclbrmers 
in Par{s» 1884; 'Hie Trawlers (a marino 
pictur^ 1869; The Nearest Way to Scltool, 
1881; Venetian Pictures (a sctJcs), 1849-54. 

Hook (Theodore Edward), novelist, London, 
1J88-1341. 

Adventafes of an Actor, 1842. 

All In the Wrong ( a novel), 1839. 

Jdrths, Deaths, and Marriages 1839. 

Cousin Qeolh'ey, the Old D^lor, 1840. 

Fathers and Sona, l84i. 

Gilhert Ourney, 1835. (An autobiography 
worked into % novel.) 

Ournw Married (a novel), 1831. 

Jivck Brag (a novel), 1837. 

Killing no Murder (a drama), 1811. 

Life of Sir David Daird, 1832. 

liuve ami Pride (a novel), 1833. 

Man of Sorrow (The), 1809. (His first novel.) 

Maxwell (a novel), 1830. 

Parson's Duiightpr (The), 1835. 

Pascal Brnno (a Sicilian >tory), 1837. 

Pen Owen, 1856. 

Petty Mallory, 1824. 

Perigrlno Dunce, or Settled at Tjost, 1842. 

Peter and Paul (u drama), 1815. 

Precept and Practice, 1840. 

ItcmlDiscences of Michael Kelly, 1826. 

Sayings and Doings, 1824, 1825, 1828. 

Soldier’s Return (The), an operatic farce, 1305. 
(His Lift;, by H. H. I). Barham, 1848.) 

Hook, D.l). (Walter Fiirquh.ir). dean of Chiches¬ 
ter, born WoTcester^l7!)3~i875. 

Church Dictionary, 1836. * 

• Kccleslostical Biography, 1845 -52. 

Lli'ea of the A rcli bishops of Canterbury, 186'- 
1875. (Ills chief » ork.) 

Sermons suggested by the Miracles of Christ, 
1847. 

(Ills Life, by the Rev. W. 11. W. Stephens, 

his son-in-law, 188i.) 

Huokk, D.D. (Luke Joseph), of Dublin, 1716- 
1796. 

Rellgloois Naturalis Bcvclata) ct Catholiciu 
Pnocipia, i7r>t, 

Hookk (Nathaniel), historian, 1099-1763. 
Roman 11181017 , 1 7.67-71. 

Hoqkkb (John), antigmry, bom at ®xeter, 
1624-1601. 

Catalogue' of the Bishops of Exeter, 1584. 

Order and Usage of Keeping the Parliament*) 
in England, 1573. 

HoOKsiL af.D. (.foseph Dalton), botanist, born 
atGiaseow, 1816- 

Botnoy of Sir James Kors's Antarctic Voyage 
(in wree paits)t—i. The Flora of New Zea¬ 
land, «>f Tasmania, of Lord Auckland's 

' Islands; It. Illustrations of ^kkim-Ulma- 
layan Plants; IIL The Rhododendrons of 
.Sikklm-lltmalaya. 

Flora of British India (The), 1874. 

Ilfmalayan Journals 1852. 

Btodent's Flora of the British Islands (TheX 
lOTO. 

loOKBft, D.D, (Richard,) bom at Heavytrec,notr 
Excterj^l 554-1699. 

Xsnrs of EtnlalasUcal Polity, first four books, 
UlfiAt fifth book, 1597} last two, posthu- 
nKHts 1694. 

(His by WfeUon, 1505.) 


Hooxkr, F.R.$. (Sir William Jaokson), bottmist, 
liom at Norwich, 1785-1865. 

Botanical Mi.scellany, 1839-33. 

Botany of Captain Beechy's Voyages to the 
Pacific, 1831-41. (With Dr. W. Ariiott.) 
British Ferns,' 1862. 

British Flora (TheX 1830. 

Century of Fcrna, 1964. 

Century of Orchidaceous Plants (A), 1848. 
Exotic Flora, 1823-37. 

Flora Boreali-Americana, 1829-40. 

Flora Scotlca, 1821. 

Garden Ferns, 1862. 

Icooes Kilicum, 1829-31. (With Dr.Greville.) 
Icoues Plantamm, 1837-60, 

Illustrations of the Genera of Perns, 1838-42. 
Journal of Botany, 1834-42. 1842-51,1849-6.‘i. 
Journal of a Tour in Iceland, 1811. (Hia 
first.) 

Monograph of the British Jungermanniie, 
1S12-I6. 

Mu«cl Exotic), 1918-20. 

Mu.s<ii.>)ogia Hritannico, 1818. (With Taylor., 
Swedes Fllicum, 1846-51. 
victoria Regia (The), 1861. 

IIoot,f. (John),poet, bom alTenterden, in Kent, 
1727-1x03. 

Cleoniw (a tragedy), 1775. 

Cyrus (a trag<*dy), 1768. 

Tymaiithcs (a tragedy), 1770. 

Translations in English verse of Ariosto’s 
Ctrlanda J^rioso, 1773-83; Tasso's Jeru¬ 
salem deliverf/i, 1762. 

lioorKK (John), blsliop of Gloucester, bora in 
Somersetshire. NO.rooss. (This is the 
lioofsT who WAS burnt alive.) 

Answer unto my 1/ird of Wynchestcr’s Jk>okc, 
The fM'uyls tiiphitirie, 1547. 

Dcdarlciou of uUrisU' and of Ws Oliycc (A), 
1647. • 

Exposition of Psalms. 1562, 1580. 

Punerail Oratyon (A), 1549. 

Colley Annotations on ••IhJmayncsCliapytet 
XIII.,” 1661. 

Godley... Protestarlon of the Christian Faytb, 
1661 ). 

llomelyo in Tyme of I’ertylence, 1553. 

I.es.son of the lucarnation (Ah 1549. 

I’ropbctc Jonas ( Dio), In seven sermons, 1560', 

Hoorui, M.D. (William), *- 
Medicai Dictionary, 1 x 25 . 

Morbid Anatomy of the Human Brain, 1826. 
Morbid Anatomy of the Kumab Utenu, 1832. 

Horn (ThomasX 1774-1831. 

Atiastasius, 1^8. (His master-work.) 
Costume of the Anciouto, 1809. (Hutib es¬ 
teemed.) 

Designs of Modem Costumes, 1812. 

Origin and I^pects of Man, 1821. 

Bopkixs, D.D. (MarkX born ^ Stockbridge, 
U.8.. 1802- 

Law of Love, and Love os a Law (TbeX 7569. 
laKAures on Moral Pbllosophy, 18 SS. 

Lowell Lectures on the EvldeDces of Cbrli^ 
tiantty, 1846. 

Mlsoellaneous Essays, etc., 1847. * 

Outline Study of Man (AnX 1873. . 

Strength and Beauty, 1874. 

Honems (Mattbei) “Tbe Witch-finder,'* about 
1610-1660. * 

Uswvmy of Wttehea CTbeX id4T. 
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lIoiTos (Arthur), “The Miracle of Ws age," 
mathumatieinn, 15»0-1614. 

liaculum (leodeticum, 16 lo. 

C<»ucordancy of Yeares (A)^ 16iS. 

Sprculum Topographlcura, 1611. 

lloKNii, D.I). (Ucorge\ bishop of Norwich, born 
ut Othani, in Kent. 1730-1790. 

CouinK-ntary on the Psalms, 1776. 

Tjf'tters on Intldelity, 1781. 

(His Life, by Jones of Naylaiid. ITOfi.) 

HriRXK (lUchanl llcuglst), po«t and dramaL’rf, 
I/nnlon, 1 hos- 

IlailaclH and llomancos, 1846. 

Oosniu de Mniicl (a draiiia), 1937. 

Death Ketch ('I'he), 1839. 

Death of Marlowe (a drami\ 1838. 

Dreamer anil Worker (The). 1831. 

KxitosiUon of the . , . lUrrlcrs to Men of 
Genius, ete,, 1838. 

Gregory VII. (a tragedy), IK 10. 

.TudiM Iscariot (a miracle play), 1813. 

I.aara Dibalzo, 1880 . 

Life of Napoleon, 1811. 

New Spirit of the .ige, I8-lt. 

Orion (an epic poem, price one farthing), IS43. 

Uudeveloped Characters of .Shakispeare, 1,880. 

Mokni';, D.D. (Thomas Hartwell), Loudon, 1780- 
1862. 

Blhllograplilcal Notes on the “Book of 
Jaaher,” 13:i3. 

IXdsui rcfuUHl, 1826. 

Introduction to a Critic.il Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, 1.81K. (Unrivalled) 

Ijfo of lUsliiip Ih'verlilgi', 1824. 

Manu<d of BlbUeat l)ihli(igr:ip)ty, 1839. 

Marlolatry, 1841. 

Protestant Memorial (A\ 18.30. 

Itomantsm CoutriMtlcti,ir.v t ■ .Si-upture, 1827. 

Scripturo Doctrine of the Trinity, 1820. 

(IDs Life, by Cheync.) 

lIoiiMKR (Leonard), born at Edinliurgli, 1735- 
1864. 

Momotrs and Correspondenci* of Francis 
Horner, 18t3. 

Translation of Vllluri's /.v/e o/ Sawnarola, 
1862. 

lIOttsi.KV (llev. John), antl'inary, Scoiliiiid, < 
1685-1731. 

hrltttiinia llAtnaiia, 17>2. (.In admirable 
work.) 

llousiRr, R.A. (.lolm Callrotl'), London, 1317- 

Chateau Ganloiisof Fontainohlean, I88l; The 
Father’s Gr.'ive, 1813, Henry V'. filling on 
the Crown (a colossal painting), 1817; 
Ijcading'Strings 1880; Leaving the Ball, 
1841; Kellglon, 18(6 (foi' the llonse of 
Lords); lleiit-vlay at Haddoii Hall (hi.s first 
exhibit); St. Augustine preaching (a prUo 
cartoon). 18(4; SaUn enr|iriaeii at the hAr 
of Eva (l*wls‘ Hall In the Palace of West* 
jnluster); Youth and Age, 1840; Winning 
Glovos, 1842. 

Hiitt8t.Gt (Stuuiiel), hisikup of St. Asaph, bom 
iu London, 1733- tsuc. 

Bibllcat Criticism, posthumous 1820. 

’Tbeclogioal Works, l os'.hamous 1829. 

Tracts In Controversy with Dr. IViestley, 1733, 
11%4, 1786. (77ut Qi^rterty Jievkv) calls - 
them “modoU of clear ami powerful 
reasoning." Many cotftidcr them rude, 
uumaunerty, and onsoeully.) 
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Hoshks (Harriet), tcaljaUrr, bom at Watertown, 
U.S., 1831- 

Hesper, 1851. (Her first production.) 

Zenobia In Chains, 18.'i9. (Her best.) 

Besides these, Beatrice Cenci, Daphne, 

Medusa, (Hnone, Puck, and several others. 

Hol'uiitox (Richard Monckton Milnos, ]ord\ 
poet, tKkrn at Great Houghton, iu Y'ork* 
shire, 1809- 

Erents of 1848(especially in rcLition to Great 
Britain), 1849. 

Good Night and Good Morning, 1859. 

Life, etc., of Keats, 1848. 

Memorials of a Uc.sidcuce ^ the Continent, 
1838. 

Memorials of a Tour in Parts of Greece, 
18.34. 

Memorials of Many .S’cnes, 1 844. 

Munogniphs, Personal and .Social, 1873. 

Palm I.rf>aves, 1S44. 

rooms, Legeiulary and lIistorlcaVl8t4. 

Poems of Many Ye.ira, 1838. 

Poetry for the People, 1840. 

lIoccuruN' (TbomaB), 1630 -1715. 

Ancient J.,avrs, Cnstonis, and Orders of the 
Miners in Mendipp Koresr, 16S7. 

Compicat Miner ('fhe). 1688. 

I,a\v8 and Custonn of the Miners in the 
Forest of Dean, 1687. 

Hov'r.i)KS (Thigerdelc/u'owktfer, Ivorn at Howden, 
in Yorkslklre, Pith ccufury. 

Annals, printed 1596 In a conijiilation calleil 
Herum Anglicarum, Scripkn es post Htviaoy. 

ITow.vun (John), j)liitartthrop(st, born at 

* If.ickney, near ITondon, 1726-1790. 

Account of the Lazuiotos in Europe, 1789. 

State of the PrisoiiH in Great Britain, etc*, 
1777. 

(His Life, by John Aikln, 1793; .1. B. 

Brnwii, 1818; Tlioinas Taylor, 1.836 i W, H. 

Dixon, 1848 { J. Field, 18:>0.) 

IIowivuD (Henry), earl of Surrey, 1318-1547, 

Poeuis, pusthumou.'i 1557. 

(His Life, by ^'of^ 1815. 

UowAiiu (6lr Robert), hisiorian mAjmt, 1636- 
1698. 

lltslorlcal Observations upon the Reigns of 
balward 1,1(., ifl., and Uiclunl II., tlieir 
Favourites and ('ounscllors, 1689. 

History of Religion, 1691. 

Poems, 1660. 

For bii 10 c^rama^ sec Arnmnix HI. 

Huwii (Uov. John), “'rite Platonic Puritan," 
was Itorn at I/kUghlioruugh, in l^iicester- 
sltlrtJ, 16.30-1706. 

Bb'SsedneKi of the RIghteons, 1700. 

Calm ... Inquiry concerning the ... Trinity, 
1695. 

Carnality of Religions Contention, 1693. 

Living Tempto of God (The), 1676-1702. (His 
great work.) 

Patience in Iibcpectation, etc., 170$. 

Itecuncilableness of God’s Presclenoe of Siu 
with His Wisdom, etc, 1677. 

Redeemer’s liominion, etc, (The), 1699. 

Iledeemer's Tears (The), 1688. 

liRlf-dedicatloii. 1682. 

Thoughtfulness for tike Morrow, I68t, 

Union among Protestoots, 168X 
(Ills Life, by Calamy, 1708; Hmti lstt| 
1636.) 
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H<'WKi.(l»ev, Tjawreocc), 1660-1luO. 

OoiopleM History of the Bible, postbtunuuo 

('yttoiMia Canomiin. etc., 1710-lS. 

V iew of the Pontificate, etc., 1712. 

;iov«a-r. (James), of Walea. 1500-1606. 

Ah! Hal Tumulus Thalamus (two poems), 
1053. 

Bella ScotO'AugUca, lOls. 

IftscoursOs betwcun i'atricius and Peregrine, 
; 643 . 

TJodona’s Grove, 1040. 

I'lnglaiui’s Teares for the Present M'ars, ICU. 
J'^lstoliB llo-KILuio*, t6‘i5-.'>5. 
lustrttctioiiR to|^ KoiTCine '1 r.iveU. 1613. 
iiOxicun TetrBsioiion (Kiigljsli, Prcmli, 
Italian, and SpaiiJsb), loou. 

IjO]UliUU]Wlis, 1657. 

Lnstni hudovici (i,ife of Louis XIII.), 1640. 
Nuptials of I'cleus and i'hetis (u inusi(ue and 

comcily). 161*1. 

Parley of Beasts, or MoriibauUra, Queen ol 
the iuichanted Island, loou. 

Peojjk* of Srotland (Thu), 1619. (Sen iri ions.) 
Pwu>.s on Divers Occosions, 1601. 

Precedency of Kings, 1664. 

Prehcminetice and Pedigree of Parlianient, 
fl’hc), 1644. 

Vision (The), a Dialogue Udween Soule aiul 
Bodie, Ui51. 

1 liiWELL (Lawrence). See 1I<»vn. 
iJuwF,u, (Thomas), poet, lOih century. 

Artwr of Aiiiitle (poems and js Me.s), LIOs. 
Dcligiitfiii lliscourses, etc, iri.'jo. 

Devises for imy] own It^trcisi', and Friends’ 
Plpiisure, lost. • 

-Fable of Narcissu** (in Knglish metre), 1560. 
lI.nvixtH Lii D. (William), Ai*/e; (do, iU30-16s':. 
ili<^tor,v from the Beginning ol tiie IVorhl to 
IbeCuiniuest, 1663-Mt. (Prai.se<i liy (iihtxiu. i 
medulla lilstorifc Anglicans!, continued alter 
Ids death, 1712. (An f.Kcellent epitome.) 
llu\vni,i.s (William Dean), Imrii at Murtinville, 
U.S., 1837- 

Chance Ae,inaintaiice (A), ls7;l. 

Cuuuterleit Presentment (a comedy), 1876. 
Foregone Conclusions, 1S74. 

Italic Journeys, 1867. 

Life of U. B. ilayes, ls77. 

No Love Lost, 1966. • 

Poems, I960. 1875. 

Suburban Sketchei*, 1870. 

Their Wedding Journey, 1.673. 

Venetian iJfc, 1666. 

H'lwra (Rev. Thomas), of Norwleh, filled •vTho 
I,earaod" by Dr. Pan, lath century. 

Critical Observations ou liooks, Anckmt and 
Modem, 1776. 

Howii: (Jotm), biograpker, of Scotland, about 
1730-1790. 

Biograpbia ScoUcaiio, 1781. 
lIvwiTT (.Samuel), engraver, 

Brithih ^rtomoa (fheX 1813. 

Held 1807. 

Fureimi Field SporU, 1814. 

New Work of Ahiinais fur JE2 k>j>, Gag, and 
Phadrut, isil. 

Howitt (William), born at Ucauor, in Derby¬ 
shire, 1795-1879. 

Aristocracy of Knaland (The), 1846. 
CotouiuiUoa and ChrlsUauIfy, 1637* 


Book of the Sea-soiia (The), 1831. 

Boy’8 Adventures iu the Wilds of Australia, 
1853. 

Boys' (kiuntry Book (1’lie), 1830. 

Hall and Hamlet (Tin*), 1847. 

Haunts and Homes of tin* British Pools, is IT. 
History of Priestcraft, 1833. 

History of tlie Supernatural, 1S6.1. 

Illustrated IIiBfoiw of t'nglamt (callt'd “ C'as- 
Hejl'a History of Kngland "), is54-6l. 

Land, Lalxiur, and Gold, 1855. 

Mad War I'laaiet (The), and other Poems, 
1971. 

Madame Dorrington of the Dene (a noveli, 
1951. 

Man oi the People (The), 1860. 

Iluined Ca''tli'8 and AliheyBof Kngland, 1 si; j. 
Kur.U and Doiiieatic Life of GrTiuiitty, 1813. 
Knral liifi-ol Kngland, 1837. 

Student Lilt'III Germany, 1841, 

'I'ttLnigt'tt.i, itr tlie .Siinuiter'a Home, 1957. 
Tales of the Paiitika, 1836. 

Visit!? to |{eiii.irkal)ie I’lai'ps, ]8I0. 

Year-lKiok ui the Country, IM'J. 

Houm'(Mrs.), nuidi'ii name Alary Botham of 
IJlloxetir, I'l Staffordshire, 1800- 
Balluthand other Poems, 1«17. 
t’oii*t of L'uergwyn, 1964. 

I dal of Ixive. (The) 

Heir of West M'ayland (a novel). 
iin]>ro\isatore (Tlie), is&7, (Andersen’s 
novel.) 

Seven Temptalioiw (The), Is’JO. 
skeuHts of Nutiinil History In V^eree. 

Slot lea of Sfajdeford, 1H6J. 

WiKsI LelglitiiO (.a nmei), I835, 

BV/A 11 ilhnm Ilovn'tt, her husbund. 
Desolation of 1827. 

Fou-t Minvtri-I ( I'he), ]82;l. 
lli.-lory of Scandiii.ivian Literature, ISS'J. 
Literatii'i! and Itoinance of Northern FJ^upe. 
llturiiT (.Sir Fraficis), /wrf, ntli century. 
Egypt’s Favourite (a ikM'iu). 1«B- 
liiMory <d_^Kfluard IL, ete. (an epic poem), 
1629. (Not without merit Isith in pian and 

i'X(8-iilion.} 

lIunnieioKi. (Itev, George), burlttque poet, 
about 176O-1810. 

Bubble and .Sjueak (a poem), 1861. 
Oliaiiipigiionh du Dittbic (l.i),1i mock heroic 

Mxni, 180.1. 

Salumguridf (an olio of original itoetry), 1791. 
Topsy-lurxy, with AfiecdoleH, 1793. 
WiccamiLMl Chaplet (The), original poetrj’, 
1801. 

Hcn.8ox, D.D, (Jobii), jAUoltigitt, Iwrn in Cum* 
bcriand, Iiiii'/-l7l'3. 

Intfoductio otl Chronographiam. 1691. 

(William), botormi, of WeatmorelaiKk 

1730-17M. 

Flora Aiiglica, 1762. 
lituims (John), poet, 1677-1720, 

Ode on the l>eiicc of Kyswick (An), 1697. 

Siege of Damaacu-s ('Ine), a tmgMiy, 1720. 

Htunas (Thomas}, born at Ufflhgtun, in Ikrk* 
sblre, I8ZV 

Alfred the Great, 1869. • 

Mm) linm of (ffrrUit (The), 1879. . 

Memoirs of n Brother, 1873. * 

OurOtdChtircb,J.678, 

Scouring the Wlibe ilocie^ 1866* 
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Tom Brovn’t School-days, 1896. (His best 
production.) 

Tmn Brown at Oxford, 1861. 

Hvu. (Kdward), geologiit, bom at Antrim, in 
Ireland, isao- 

Geological Survey of tbo United Kingdom, 
1860-63. 

History, Strnctnre, and llefioiircesof the Coal- 
flclvta Ilf Great Britain, 1 k70. 

On the Oeolopy of the I^iceHterahirc Coal-field, 
1860; Oomilry round Cheltciihain, 1857; 
Country round Oldham and IVlanchester, 
1863. 

On the Triaswte and Permian Ihicks of the 
Midland (JoniitleH of Kngiaiid, 1 h0 !>. 

PbyHical Geology and Geography of Ireland, 
1878. 

HcrUE, ItL.T), (Tiev. Abraham), of Scotland, 
1816- 

Geographleal Terms a$ an Addition to the 
Langnagc, 1'*.59, 

Learned .Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
United Kingdom, 18-t7. 

Pliiloeophy of Geographical Naniea, 1851. 

Sir Hugh ot Idueolii (the tradition iuvesti- 
gated). 1849. 

llUMK (Alexander), poet, born in hMIubnrgh, 
1569-1640. 

Ii'lyling betwixt Montgomery and Polwart, 
1639. 

Hyiunes, 1699. 

Triumphs of I^ovc.Chastitie, aiul Death, post¬ 
humous 1614. 

Prose. 

CaUiollck Monulng ul the Words, “Thl.s U my 
Body," 1603. 

Kleiueuta Uruntmatlea, 1613. 
liejoyndcr to Dr. A. Hill concerning the l)e- 
Himicc into Hell, 1593. 

Treatise of Conseienee, (|iihairin Divers Se- 
Ogeata aro disixiuered, 1594. 
llciaic (David), hisloritin stud philosopher, liklin- 
burgb, 171WT76. 

Dialogues concerning Kalural Relation, 1779. 
Essays, l741'“63. (Ills eas^iy on Miraelvs is 
the most noU'd.) 

IlNoiy of Ifingbind, 1754-01. 

History of tho Stuarts, -iTCt. 

luqidry coiprning Human Understanding, 

Inquiry into tlie Principles of Morals, 1751. 
Natural History of Religion; ol tho Passions; 

of Tragedy; of the Siandard of Taste, 1757. 
Political Discourses, 1753. 

Treatise of Human Nature, 1739. 

(His Life, by himself, (777; I*ratl, 1777; 
David Dalrymple, 1787 ; Adam Smith, 1769 ; 
T. K. Ritchie, 1607; J. H. Burton, 1847.) 
Hkiik (David!, .Scotland, 1(56"1638. 
Cumtnentaiies on the latw of Scotland Rela¬ 
tive to the... Punishment of OrUnes, 1797. 
UimpuKi^, D.D. (Lawrence), lioni at Newport- 
Pagnall, In llucklngliamBhlre, 1537-1590. 
Jesuitism (In two part«X l.aittn, 1833-64. 

Llfo of Btahup Jewell (Joannls JueiU ... 
vHa). 1573. 

(The), in throe books. 166.3, 

Oratio ad Re^nam EUtabetbom, 1679. 
(tfSemionaimaiBst Treason, latis, 
HvMPUekts (Henry NoelV* bom al Blrmlng- 
bam I81fr-1ST« ^ 


Ancient Coins and Medals, 1960 
Art of Illaminatlon (The), 1849. 

British Butterfiles and their TransfonnationL 
L840. 

British Moths and their Transfimnatlotu^ 
1844. 

Butterfly Vivarium (Tlw), 1858. 

Coinage of the British Empire (The), 1964, 
Collector's Manual (The), 1853. 

Goethe In Strasbui^ (a dramatic ooveletteX 
1860. 

History of the Art of Printing, 1867. 

Holbein and ids " Dance of lleath," 1S6S. 
Masterpieces of tho Early Painters and En¬ 
gravers, 1870. r 

Ocean Gardens, 1857. 

Rembrandt and his Etchings, 1871. 

Stories by an Arcbteologist and his Friends, 
1866. 

Husiphuy (Rev. William Gilson), 1815- 
Doctrino of a Future State ('fhe), 1549. (A 
Hulsean I^ccturc.) 

Early Ihrogress of the Gospel (The), 1850. 
(A Hulsean Lecture.) 

Historical... 'IVeatlse of the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, 1853. 

Miracles (The), 1857. (A Boyle Lcctun*.) 

Hunt, Pli.D. (James), anthrf^logist, born at 
Swanago, in Dorsetshire, 1833 -1869. 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech, 1859. 
Stammering and Stuttering, 1861. 

IICNT (Jamea Henry Leigh), poet and essayist, 
lamdon, 1784-1869, (Imprimnedtwo years 
for calling George IV. “a lot Adonis of 
fifty.") • S' *> 

Autobiography and Reminiscencos, I860. 
Amyntas (a talc of the woods), 1830. • 

Bacchus in Tuscany, 1816. 

Bo<ik for a Corner (A), 1K49. 

Captain Sword and Captain Pen (a poem), 
1835. 

Christianiam, 1846. 

Companion (The), a seqnel to the Indicator, 
1838. 

Descent of Liberty (a masque), 1818. 

Feast of the Poc-ts, and other Pieces in Verse^ 
1814. 

Foliage (poems), 1818. 

Hero and Leander, 1816. 

Imagination and Fancy, 1844. 

Indicator (The\ a periodical, 1819-21. 

Jar of Honey from Mount Uybla (A), 1847. 
Legend of tlorcnce (A), a play, 1840. 

IJhcral ('i'he), verse atid prose, 1822. 

Mon, Women, and Books, 1847, 

Old Court Suburbs (TheX ^ Kcnelogton, 
topographical, etc., 1865. . 

One Hundred Romances of Real Life, 1843. 
Palftey (TheX 7042. (A love etory of olden 
times, In verse, well told.) 

Reading for Railways, I860. 

Becolloctions of Lom Byron and fata Contem- 
porarlea, 1828. ' 

Reltglou of the Heart (TboX 
.Seer (TheX 184(M1. 

Sir Ralpn Esher (a novel hi the ttmo of 
Charles H.X 1832. 

Stories In Verse, 1866. 

Stories flrom the Itadlan PoeUk 1846. 

Story of Klminl (in poetryx ^*78, (An «i* 
oelleat narcattre, oompow tn |ni 9 ^) 
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T«blfi TUIc. im. 

Town Ctbo), a description of London, with Its 
Poted cbiiracters, 1848. 

Ultra^Fepldarioa (a satire on W. Gifford), 
1818. 

Wit and numour, 1846. 

4IvnT (Bobert), bom at Devonport. 1807- 
Elsmentary Physics, 1851. 

Manual of Photography. 1842. 

Panthea, or the Spirit of Nature, 1819. 

Podtry of Science, 1845. 

Popular llomances of the West of Kngland, 
1881. 

Besearches on Light, 1844. 

Treatise on Physics. 

UuKt^ D.D. (Thotnaa'i, orientalist, 1696-1774. 

De Autiquitate, fSleganthi, et Utliitate Idn* 
gate Arabiciu, 1739. 

Pc Usu Dialectorum Oricntalium, 1748. 

On the Book of Prdverbs, posthumous 1775. 
Hum (William Holman), pre-Kaphadite 
painter, London, 1827- 
Tue Awakening Ounscienco, 1854; Claudio 
and Isabella, 1863; Converted British 
Family shiiltcring a Christian idls^loiiary 
from the Druids, 1850; Dr. Rochecliire pi r- 
forming Divine Service in the Cotlagu of 
Jocellnu .i'oliffe, 1847 ; Festival of St. 
Switliln, 18C0; Finding of the Saviour in 
the Temple, 1880 (uo motlern picture hti-s 
crcltcd 80 much notice. It was his llr^t 

I »ro->UaphaeUto picture); Fliglit of Made- 
Cine and Porphyro, 1848; Hark! 1827 (his 
flrstexhibit); The Hireling Shepherd, 1832; 
The Light of the Wo«il, 1854 (celebrated); 
Oitf Kitgllsh Coasts (Hastings), 1853 1 llioiili 
• vowing Vengeance, etc., 1840; The Scape¬ 
goat, 1856 (one of his best); The Shadow of 
iWth, 1873 (hi8 largest picture); Valentine 
receiving Sylvia from Proteus, 1851. 
Huktbk, D.D. OIfnry), of Perthshire, in Scot¬ 
land. 1741-1802. 

History of London and its Environs (in parts), 
part i. 1776. 

Sacred Biography, 1783-94. (Much esteemed.^ 
IIunTKit (Job^ and surgeon, bom 

at Long Colder wood, near Glasgow, 1728- 
1793. 

Natural History of tho Homan Teeth, part 1. 

1771, part ii. 1778. • 

Observations on Certain Paris of Animal 
Economy, 1786. 

TreatlM ou the Blood, Inflammation, and 
Oun^thot Wounds, postbnroons 1794. 
Tmtise on the Venereal Disease, 1780. 

(Mrs, Huuter wrote the popular song. 

Mother bids me bitid my uair.”) 

(His Life; by Everaid Home, 1794; Jesse 
Foot, 1794; Josepb Adams, 1616; Drewry 
Otley, 1836-} 

HuirrBB(Bev. Joseph), ontt^ry, 1783-1861. 
Agiaeeurt, 1850. 

Oooneeiloii of Bsth with Literature, etc., 1827. 
Gens Sylvestrioa, 1846. 

Golden SeoteIloo^ 1820. 
flallamsblre, 1816. (A first-cUss antiquarian 
history.) 

Rallamshtre Glossary, 1838, 
life of Oliver HeywMd, 1843. 
tbAla Hood, his Period and Gbaneter, 1893. 
HmUi ToHohlte^ 1838-31. 


Hcbtbr. M,D. (William), bom at Long Csldor. 
wood, near Glasgow, 1718-1783. 

Anatomla Uteri Unmaui Gravl^ 1774. (A 
superb work.) 

Medical Commentaries, with Supplement. 
1762-64. 

(His Life, by Simmons, 1783.) 

HovTSit, M.D. (William), orUntalist, born at 
Montrose, in Scotland, 1769-1815. 

Coiipise Account of Pegu, 1784. 

Uindostancc-Engilsh Dictionary, 18(f4 

llutsTiNOFORU (George Isaac), bbbou cf Ibre- 
ford, 1748-1832, 

(34) Discourses, 1795-97. 

Iutri>diictluD to the Writing of Greec, 17 h 2, • 
(Incomparable.) 

Metrica quanlam Monoslrophica. 1781; Apo¬ 
logy for the Kfono-strophlcs, 1784. 

Thoughts on the Trinity (enlarged), 1S.32. 

Hu^'Tl^i:ln)8, D.D. (Frcd’OTic Diiiiiel), bishop of 
the J'rotestant Lpiscnpal Diocese of Gentr.il 
Now York, lK>rn at Hadley, U.S., 18t9- 

ChrUtian Living and Believing (sonnonsl, 
1800. 

Ileljw tO a Holy Lent, 1872. 

Urips to a Living P'aith, 1873. 

l.essot>s on tho Parables, 1 k65. 

.StTmon.s for the People, IH56. 

IIuxTtxcTos (llcv. William), “S.S.,'’boru near 
CraubMofe, In Doisctsbire, 1741-18L3. 

Bank of Fujth ( I'lie). 

Hukton (Rev. Philip), nonconformiet, *-1682. 

IVcatise of Monarclty, 1043-44, (The 
ever written.) 

lluiiu, D.J>. (llich.trJ), bishop of Won^'sler, 
born at Congreve, iu .staifor4lj;hiro, 1720- 
JM08. 

Commentary on the Jrs Poetica of Horace, 
1749. 

Dialogues, 1759. 

]ntro>Juctiou to tho Study of the Pronbeclcs, 
1773. 

Ixitters on Cldvalry and Uoinance, 1762. 

Life of Warbnrion, 1795, 

(His Life, by himself; Kilvert.) 

lIURUis, D.D. (Jarae.s), jmt, born at Bishop- 
BtofU', in Sussex, 176:1-1801. 

Favourite Vlilago (The), a poem, 1800. 

Sip lliuiuas More (a tragedy), 1792. 

Village Curate (The), a pom, 1788. 

HuTCtrKsou, J,I,.j). (Francis), vutapkysician 
“Father of the Scotch School," bon; in 
Ireland, 1694-1747. 

Inquiry into tho Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue, 1720. 

Nature and Conduct of tho Passions, etc., 1728. 

Phtloeophlw .Moralla Instituticg 1742. 

Rfiflectiens on l.iaagbtcr, ptwibumoas 1759. 

Syatem of Moral Philosophy, posthumous 
1766. (Ills largest and chief work.) 

(His Life, by Locchman, 1756.) 

HuTcai3!B (Uev. John), tupMraphical anU~ 
ffwary, boru at isradfuntPeverel, 1698- 
1773. 

Hlatory and Aatlqultlei of the County of 
Dorset, 1774. 

Hutchixsok (Benjamin); 1729-1810. • 

Biognphlca Madlca, 1799. 

HonmiKSon (Francis), bldu^ of Down and 
Connor, 

Hiatmlcai Eally on Wltobcn]^ ITUl. (Oca* 
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Uius tables of the pereona burnt for ** wltcb- 
craft.”) 

Ufe of Arohbiahop Tillotson, 1713. 

ItoTCHissux nt<>v. .John), natural phUompher, 
born at opciinithorne, in Yurkeblre, 

17.17. 

Confusion of Tongues, 1731. 

Moses's Principlit, 1721-37. (In defence of 
Gen. t., and an attack on Mevvtou’.s 'I'htury 
of (fraoUation.' 

Moses slno rriiioij(l*i, 172!>. 

Works, including Ifutchinsoniasin, posthu¬ 
mous 174H. 

HuTCHiNsttS (Mis ),maiden name Lucy Apsley, 
born in the* Tower, Ifi20'l(>64. 

Life of Colonel llutcUiuson, pu^tUumou.s 180C. 

(ItiU>rehtirig.) 

(Her Life, by herself, ISOtt.) 

llUTnitN.siiN (Tlionuis), burn at Boston, 
1711-1730. 

Collection of Original I’njxTS relative to the 
History of the* Culony i>f Massachusetts, 
17»53. 

llisiory of the Colony of Massachusetts, i;co- 
17B7. 

IIurcHixsox, M.I). (Thomas Jose[ih), born ut 
.Stoiiyfurd, in Indatni, 1320- 

lliienos Ayres and Argeiittiie Gleanings, 18G3. 

Impressions of Western Africa, IstiS. 

I^itrrative of Jllger Tsh.'idda Blnut; E.\plora- 
tlon, isrifi. 

Parana and South America Kec<illections,isG8. 

Ten Yeats' Wanderings among the Ltbio- 
plans, ISOl. 

Two Years In rmi. is7j. 

lICTCinxsnx (Willliun), topographical, auti- 
quart/, 1732--1SI4. 

History and Antiipiitles of.. . Luiham, IT.ss- 
17111. 

History of CumUTland, ITiM-08. 

Vle%iof Northunibeil.ind, 17T3--.so. 

JlUTTox, IjL.D. (Charles), malhcmatirian, born 
at Newcastle-iiisni-Tyue, 1737-182:1. 

Abridgment of tho I'hilosopitical Trunt.ac- 
tions, 1809. 

Course, of Matbematles, 1708-l.SiJl. (With 
Pearson and .Shaw.) 

Mathematical and Phi losiipbleal llictidnary, 
1795. 

Mathematical Recieations (t vols.), 1S03. 
(His most popular protlucuon.) 

MatbcnviUcari aides, 1785. 

Principles of Bridges . . . and the I^awa of 
Arches, ]77'2. 

Tables of Products and the Powers of Num¬ 
bers, 1781. 

Tracts, Matbcniatical and Phliosonbical. 17SC. 
1813. > » . . 

TroatlM ou Arithmetic and Bouk-keeping, 
1704. 

' Treatise on Mensuration, 1771. 

(Ilia Life, by T>r. Oltnthus Gregory, 1834.) 

IIUTTOH, M.D. (.James), natural phtUmpher, 
bunt at Edinburgli, 1720-1797. 

Hlasertathiu on Natural rhllosophy, 1792 . 

lurcstigaUon of the Pitnciplcs of Knowledge. 
17W,. 

Tbe^ of the Kartb, 1790. (Advocating the 
rManian Spttemt or euntral heat, oppond 
ta Werner, who advoeat«i(S (he Xiptunian 
latent ot aqueous agouey.) 


Huttos (William), bom at Derby, 172^181(1. 

Autobiography, 1818. 

Court of licque^ 1784. 

History of Birmingham, 1781. 

History of Derby, 179(1. 

Itoman Wall (The), 1861. 

IluxHA», M.D. (John), born at Halbortou, la 
Devonshire, 1694-1768. 

Antimony, 1756. 

Kfisayun fevers, 1739. 

Gbsci vutiuncs de Ai-ru ct Murbis Kpidcmicisk 
17.19-71. 

Ulcerous .‘<oro Throat, 1759. , 

lluxrhY, LL.D. (Tliomos Henry), naturaliit, 
born at Ealing, in Middlmx, 1825- 

Ainerican Addresses, with a lAietnit! on Bio* 
logy, 1877. 

Cl Utqne.s and Addresses, 1873. 

Klcmcntary Biology, 1875. 

Hume, 1879, 

Introduction to the ClassiQcation of Animals, 
1869, 

Lay Sermons, etc., 1870. 

Lectures on C(>mp.ir.itivc Anatomy, IBGL 

Lessons in Kt'-menUiy Physiology’, 1806. 

Man's Place in Naluie, 1863. 

Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated Ani¬ 
mals, 1871. 

Observations on (be Glaciers, 1857. (With 
Dr. 'ryndall.) 

Oceanic ilydrozoa, 1809. (Ills great work.) 

On tlie Theory of tho Vertebrate Skull, 1853. 
(A Croonlan Lecture.) 

Phy^iology, etc., 1877. 4 

lIy»H, D.I), (Thomas), orientalist, boin at Bil¬ 
lingsley, in Vnikshlro, 1636-1703. , 

De Ludis Oriental [bus. 1C94. 

Tabulic .Stolturuin Kixarum, etc., 1665. 

Veterurn Persarum et Magurum Religionia 
Kisioria, I70U. (His chief Work.) 
llrOK. See Clarisxdon. 

l»i„vY (G.). 

Adventnrea of Colonel David Boone, 1792. 

Topographical Dictionary of the Weatcru Tec* 
ritory of North America, 1793. 

IsoHBALU (Mrs.), maiden name Elizabeth Simp* 
sou, dramatist and mmelisl, born near 
Bury St. Fklniuuds, in Suffolk, 1753-1821. 

Nature and Art (a novel), 1796. 

Simple Story (a novel), 1791. 

%* For her plays, sco Arra.'iorx IH. 

(Her Life, by J, Boaden, 1833.) 

Ingrixiw (Jean), poetess and nomitt, born at 
Boston, 1830- 

Allerton and Dreux (a novel), 1851. 

Deborah’s Book, etc., 1867. 

Don John (a tale), 1881. 

Fated to bo Free, 1875. 

Golden Opportunity (The), 1867. 

Orandmotber's Shoe (The), 1867. 

Life of John Smith, 1667. 

Little Wottder-hora (The). 1B78. 

Minnows with SilverTslw, 1817. 

Moorish Gold, and the One-eyed Senrao^JSdT. 

Mopsa the Fairy, 1869. 

Off the SkeiUgs (a novel), 1873. 

Poems, 1863,1667. 1880. . 

Rhymiog Chreuclo ef Incidents and Feeliaiik 

1850. 

Boood of Days Clhs)^ 1861. 
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Sarah de Bcrmser (a novel), 197ft. • 

Siater'a Bya-hours (A), 1S68. 

I^rlea told to a Child, lii6S. 

Story of Doom, and other Poeme, 1897. 

Studiea fur tStories, 1872. 

Svuipicluus Jackdaw ('ITie), 18(57. 

Talcs of Orrla, 1880. 

Two Wayn of teUing a Story, 18«?. 

Wild Duck Shooter (The), etc., 1«(}7, 
l)iaFiMut,L (Charles Jared), born at rhilaJcl. 
pbla. U.S,. 1782-186J. 

Ctilsmara, isOO. 

Julian, 1831. 

llisiorical Slcetch of the Second W ar botwceii 
the UniCet^StatCR and (Sp'at Britain, l8l5. 
History »r (tie Territorial Acqui&itioiia of the 
UuiU'd States, 18!)2. 

Irtdi.nbi’, IJ>.D. (Clement Mausllold), mcl<tphv~ 
sit iart, etc., born at f'ldf'bui.ton, in Warn iclc- 
ahire, l.'i23- 

Introdmti*)U to Hletapliysics, 18C9. 

Outline.^ of'l'laeorelical Logic, 1.856. 

Itevival of i’hilosiiphy at Cainbridgi', 1970 
Shakapern Controvcisy ( I'lic), l8(il. 

•Shukspere rjbrlwilions (The), 1859. 

•Sbakspere Hernieneuiica, 1870. 

ShakS(K'ic, the Man and tJic Bo'ik, I'jiT. 

Still Lion (The), 1887, 1874. 

Theoretical Ijogic, ]8r>6. 

Was T. Liwlge an AcU)r ? 1867. 

I>'uou»<n\' (Thomas). See Barham, 1C. U. 
Imouam (John ir.\ London, 181!)- 
Flora .SyiulwHea, 1868 . 

Alentoira of rj«Mg.tr] i*oc, 1374, If'?*. 
l,S(;uT.nii;9.*bbot of Crr^laud, chfviwWr, lu ifl- 
1100 . • 
Ingulphi Cruylarjilen.sis IIl>«turia. ciliU'd by 
Calc and Fell, 1684. 

IssE8 (Thomas), anfiV^Mury, born at Ihumgask, 
in SrotUtnl, lG6i-17t4. 

Civil and Lcclesnistical History of Scotland 
(incomplete), published i85.<. 

Critical Lasay on the Ancient inhabitants of 
Scotland, 1720. (A work of gre.il merit.) 
XaKtjtM) (Jtilm), 1720-1808. 

Crapbic [lluHtrationa of Hogarth, 1794-99. 

Life aud Letters of John liendcrsou, 1786. 
IkEnAStv, D.D. (John), dean of Westminster, 
born at Ashburton, 1781-1842. 

Nnptia* Sacne, 1821. • 

Pag^iuism and Christianity compared. 1£09. 
Vindlcia llegiof, 1797, 

luKLAKi) (.Samuel), noeditt, London, 1760-1800. 
1‘icturesqiie 'four through Holland, 1790. 
Ilcturesque Views of the Medway, 1793. 
Picturesque Views of the lUver Thames, 1732. 
Piciurr<.e(|ue Views of the lUvor Wye, 1797, 
Picturesiiuo Vieivsoiithe Upper Avon. 1796. 
la&LASD (William Henry), literary forger, son 
of the above, 1777-1835. 

AulhenUc Aixountof Hio Sbakesperian 
179«. 

Catholic (The), a romance, 1807, 
dhalcograpbitnauia (a satirical poem), 1814. 
OonfoEuons relative to the Sbakespearo Papersi, 
1805. 

Gauifan. the Monk (a romance), 1804. 

Henry II. (an hietoricat drama). 1799. 
Ulsceilanoaoe IPapers tinder the Hand and Seal 
of \V. Sbakcepeare, Including the Tragedy of 
King Lear, etc., 1796. 


Modem ** Ship of Fools " (The), a poem, I80T. 
Mutius Scevola (an historic drama), 1801, 
Vorttgem (mi historical play . . . attribut'd 
by bim to Shakespeare), 1796; printed 1832, 
Woman of Feeling (The), a novel, 1803. 
luoNS, D.D. (William Josiali). 1812- 
Athanaslus contra Mundum, 1872. 

Apostolical Succcasiou, 18 J7. 

F/xlcsiastical JorisdicUon (On), 1847. 

Holy CatlioUc Church (The). 1838. 

Indifference (On), 1371. 

Irvjxg, LL.D. (David), biographer, about 1770- 
1820. 

Klcmimts of ICngllnli Composition. 1801, 

Lives of .Vowlsh Authors, I8U1. 

Lives of (he .Scottish I'oot^ isjo 
Memoirs of Ccorge Huebnnau, ISO?.' 
MomorUl of Anne MargartA Anderson, 1816. 
Irving (llev. Joiward), Uirn at Annan, in Sent* 
land, 1T92-I8.i(. 

Babylon and lulideJity foredoomed of Cod, 
1826. 

Cliurcli and .State, 1.929, 

Fxposilionol the Book of Ilcvcladoii, li-31. 
Ilouiilii'9 on theSaerameiits, ]h28* 

Judgment to CuMie. 1 k2.3. 

TiOst Days ('I'he), 1828. 

Lectures on Uapiism, 1828. 

Mlssiouury Scinnon, 1821. 

Orations for the Oracles of (icsl, 182.3. 

Sermons on the Tnnitr, 1828. 

(Ills Life, by W, VVilks, 1854; Mrs. 011- 
pbant, is<;2.) 

Ikvi.vg, f,i,.]>. (Theodore), United States, 1810- 
Cnnqui%t of Kloiida, 1H35. 

Fountain of 1.11% ir.g Wators (The), 1849. 

.More than Conqiierop, 1873. 

Tinj' Footfill. 1869. 

Ikvinii, I.tj.D. (Wu,^lli))gtol0> born at Mew Yoi k, 
U..S. 178.':-1869. 


Abbotsford and .NewsUad Alibey, ISM. 
Adventures of i.'aptiin BouiieviUe, ra3T. 
Astoria, 

Rraeebridge II.ill, 1822. 

Companions of (^iluinbus (The), 1831, 
('onquest of Florida, 1838. 

Conquest of < >i anada, 1H29. 

Crayon Miseeilany, 1835. 

History of New York, by DIedrtek Knicker¬ 
bocker, 1809. (A biirieidlue chrouicie.) 
Legends of the Coriqiiear of Spain, 1836. 

Life and Voyages of Culutubiis, 1828. 

Life of Maigaret David.son, 1841. 

Life of Oliver (loldstulth, 1849. 


JJfo of WiMhicgton, 1855'&0, (Uhl great 
work, In 15 vois.) 

Mahomet abd hi« Huoceseors, 1849-50. 
Salmagundi, 1807-8, 

Sketch-book (l'b«), 1820, (Thla was refkued 
by Murray and Constable.) 

Tales of the Alhambra, 1832. 

Tales of a Traveller, 1824. 

Tour on the I'rairies, 1835. 

VoyagfM of the Companions of Oolumbas, 1831. 
Wolfcrt’s Hoost (storito contributed to the 
JS^iickerbocher Jiagaeine), 1833-40. 

IviMKT (JosephX *-*. • 

History of the Engilsb Baptists, 1811-23. 
(Moch esteemed.) • 


Ur of John 
Ufa of HUt 


It Buoyoa, 1809. 
UA, 1833. 


ft B 
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JACK-STAMES. 


appendix I, 


« 


Jaok (Richard). nath*Matician, J70C~1760. 
Rxlatoioe of Qod OooroetrkaUy Remoontrstod, 
1747. (A cwioiu and excAllout troxtliw.) 

Ja-cksov (Arthur), aa ^tetad nonam/ormiit, 
i59^i«e«. 

Annotatloai upoa the HlstoricAl Tort of the 
Old Teatament, 1A43-48. (Excellent.) 
AniiotatlonB upoh laalah, posthanioua 16iJ3. 
.Annotations on .fob, the Fsaiiii.'), etc., lASs. 

Jaokron (.rames Gnw), alamt I7ei-1830. ^ 
Account of the Empire of Marocco, etc., 
Id09. (Valuable and interesting.) 

Account of ThubiU'lun and Hou'^a, 1«20. 

Jackson (Itnv. John), ckrojialoj/ist, Yorkshire, 
1686-1763. 

Chronuluglcul Antiquities, 17S2. (Highly re¬ 
commended by blsliop Wat-son.) 

Scripture Ihjctrine of the Trinity, 17 U. 

(His Life, by Hr. Sutton. 1761.) 

Jackson, (Thomas), born at Durliam, 
1570-1640. 

YV'orks, postbumoiiM 1673. (His great work is 
“On the Cned.") 

(His Life, by E. Vaughan, IG73; J. II. Todd, 
IH38.) 

Jacob (Giles), bingrnpher, 16S6-17U. 

Lives, etc., of all the Kngllsh Draunitlc Poets, 
1710-3O. 

His Ti!\w Dii'tionary was greatly en¬ 
larged and improved by .}. K. 'rumllns, IS30. 

(Giles Jacob figures in the Lhmciad as “Iho 
scourge of graiuuar.’’) 

Jacob (Hev. Henry), Irnkpcndcnt minister, 
1561-1636. 

Institution of Christ’s . . . Visible Church, 
1610. 

Reason.'* ... for reforming our Churches of 
Kugland, 1604. 

.Sufferings and Victories of Ciirist, 1598. 
Survey of Christ's Sulli’niiK.s, etc,, 1604. 

Jautk L of Scotland, poet, l ;<<>(- lt47. 

Ohrisfla Kirk of th» Grciu' (u poem of 23 
stanzas), printed 1783. 

King’s Quair (Thu), a i»oem in six cantos, in 
which he celebrates his iMly-love, laily Jane 
Roaufort, printed in X7B3. 

Poeblcs at the Play t,a hniuorons poem on the 
festival called “Bettuue Lay,” held at 
Peebh^), prinUxl 1783. 

Jaubn I., king of England, born In Kdinbiirgh 
Castle, 1066-1625. (Calleil by SuUy “the 
wisest fool in Christendom.’’) 
Anagrammata, 161.3. 

A^^hegmes, or Table Talk, posthumous 

Bosilibon Doron (in three books), 1699. 
Counterblaste to 'robatxxi, 1604*. 

Itemoiiologie (In three books), 1599. 
I^courss of the Uowrfo Coiispiracle, 1600. 
Easayes of a Prentlae in the Divine Art of 
Puesi«. 1584. 

Lepanto, or Heroicall Song, 160A 

llaine and Foeill Expuaitioun of Chap. xx. 

Hevsiattono, loss. 

Poetical Rkerolaes, 1991. 

Premonltloo to all Hoot Mighty Monarchies, 
im 

PrlBce^t Looklng-gtaM (AJk 1603. 
Prose<Work>, 1616. 

Remonstraoco for the R^ht of Kings, 1616. 
TripUol Kudo Triplex Cusetil IMS. 


JAMXS|. 

——— -1-——-- 

True Taw of Free Meoarcbles (ThoY i*®*- 
(His Life, by Arthur Wflson, 1653; W, 
Sandenon, 1696; Wtlltam Harris, 1753; 
Lalug, 1804; Thomas Thomson, 1825.) 

Jauks (George Payne RalnsfordY neveUst and 
Itiographer, London, I801-l»80. 

Agincuurt (an historical romance), 1944. 
Agnesi8orrel(a novel), 1853. 

Arabella Stuart (a romance), 1844. 

Arrah Neil, or 11mes of Old, 1846. 

Attila (an historical romance), 1837. 
Beauclmnip, or the Error (a novel), 1848. 
Blanche of Navarre (a play), 1839. 

Brigand (The), a romance, 1841. 
Camcralzaman (a fairy dram%), 184S. 
Castelneau (a tale), 1841. 

Castle of Kbrensteiu (The), a novoL 1547. 
Charles Tyrel (a novel). 1639. 

Convict (IlieY a tale, 1847. 

Darnley (a novel), 18.30. 

Delaware, or Thirty Years Since, 1848. 

De L’Orme (a novel), 1830. 

De TiUnatico Inquircudo, 1342. 

Desultory Man (The), 1836. 

Eva St. Clare, and other Tales, 1843. 

False Heir (The), a novel, 1843. 

Fate (a novel), 1851. 

Fight of tha Fiddlers (The), 1S48. 

Forest Ihjys, 1843. 

Forgery, or Best intentions, 1848. 

Gentleman of the Old School (The), 1839t 
Gowrie, or tile King’s Plot. 1817. 

Ilcideltierg (a romance), 1846. 

Henry Ahisterton (a novel), 1832. 

Henry of Guise (a n^vel), 1839. t 
^lenry Suieaton. 1850. 

Huguenot (The), a novel, 1839. 

Jacquerie (TheY an historical romance, 1841. 
John Jones's Tales Ibom English History, 
1349. 

John Marston Hall, 1834. 

King’s Highway (The), 1840. 
lASt of the Fairies (The), a tale, 1817. 

I>ord Montagu's Page, 1858. (Hia last novel.! 
Man at Arms (TheY a romance, 1840. 
Margaret Graham, 1847. 

Mary of Burgundy (an historical novel Y 1833.. 
Murky Ernstein (a novelY 1842. 

Old Dominion, or the Southampton Massacreik 
1856, 

One In a Thonsamd (Henri 1 V.Y 1835. 
Pcquintllo, 1863. 

Philip Augustiu (an blstorieal novolY 1831. 
Prince Li^ 1855. 

Revenge, 1851. 

Ricfaelten (an blstorieal novelY 1828. 

Robber (TheY a tale, 1838. 

Rose d’Albret (a romancoY 1640. 

RusaelL a tale (time, C^lea H.), 1847. 

Sir Theodore Broughton, 1847. 

Smuggler (TheY a novel, 184& 

Stepmother (TheY a novel, 1846. 

Story without a Name (AY L853, 

String of Pearls faeven Ewtom taleaX 1641k 
Tioonderaga, ormeBiack Eagle, 1M4. 

IVhim (TheY and its Oonsequenoes, 1647. 
Woodnun (TheY 9 ooveL 1849. 

Bocima Bfdpntjayei, eie. 

Adra, or tike Peravlaa8(a pomn.) 

(Sty of tiie SUcBt n^MYa poem.. 

Book of the Pamtena (IwY 163ft. 
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Hirtory of Qurlema^o, 1832. 

111*1017 of Chivalry, 1849, 

Life tttid Tiroes of Louis XIV., 1838. 

Lift of the Block 1‘riace, 1822. 

Life of Richord Coeur do Lion, 1841-42. 

Lives of Kmtneut Foreign Stotesiuen, 1832-38. 
hfsroolrs of Celebrated Women, 1H3Y. 

Memoirs of Great ConiD>andere>, 1832. 

Jakes (Rev. JoUu Angeil), fnAsperufcnf minis¬ 
ter, born at Biandford, in Dorsetshire, 1785- 
1859.) 

Anxlou-s Inquirer, 1834. (Enurroons sale.) 
(His Life, by R. W. Dale. 1862.) 

James, M.D. (R(tbert), of Staffoidsbire, 1703- 
1776. ^Inventor of “ Jamca'a Powders.") 
Dissertation upon Fever.-), 17Q1. 
jitedidual DicUonary, 1743-45. 

YindicatUin of the Fever Powders, 1778. 

Jamfs, O.D. (Thomas), ant/^uarv.bum at New¬ 
port, in the Isle of Wight, 1371-1629. 
Apology for J. Wicliffe (An), 1603. 

CaUlugus Librorom Bibiiotbec.e Publicm, etc., 
1606. 

Catatogus Llbrorum in Bibliotheca Bodlclance. 
1605. 

Oorrtiption of the Scripture, CouticHs, and 
Fatiuis, 1611, (Ills be.)t work.) 

Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrlgieiiiils, louo. 

Index Libronim Prohiliitorum Punt|{ic’U.M in 
ttsum Bibliotheca! BodleLina; Desiguus, etc., 
1827. 

.Tames (William), historian, *-1827. 

Naral History of Great Britain, 1822. 

Jamesom (Mrs.), maitleu name Anria Mnrph}', 
born in I)ubltn,*l73j-l860. 

Beauties of the Court of C.b.irlo.s II., 1833. 
Celebrated Female Sovereigns, l.'<31. 
CTiaracteristics of Shakespearc-'u Women, 1S32. 
Commonplace Book, etc., 1854. 

Diary of an Ennuyee, 1826. 

Early Italian Painters (The), 1845. 

Handbook uF the Pablic Galleries of Alt in 
and near London, 1642. 

History of our Loid, etc., os represented in 
Art, 1660. 

Lcgeiida of the Madonna, 1R52. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders, 1850. 

Lives of . . . Female Sovereigns, 1831. 

Loves of the Poets, 1828. 

Memoirs and EsBays, 18-16. * 

pictures of Social L>ft! In Germany, etc., 1840- 
Poetry of Sacred and la^gendaty Art, 1848. 
Itnbcns, bis Life sad Uenins, 1840. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. 1848. 

Scriptnral and tjCgendary History of Our Lord, 
as represented in Christian Art. 1660. 
Sketches of Germany, 1837. 

Visits and Shetebe*. etc., 1834. 

Winter Studies and Soauner BaioUcs in 
Canada, 1838. 

(Her Life, 1878.) 

Iahssoh, D.D. (John), bom In Glasgow, Scot¬ 
land, 1759-1838. 

' EtyroTOoglca) Dictionary of the Scottish lain- 
guai^ 1808-9; supplement, 1825. (His chief 

Hermes Scyifafens, ate., 1814. 

Historical Aocoont of the Ancient Culdees of 
Iona, 1811. 

Historical Aonmift of tbs Bqrsl Falscns of 
.. SeslUaA*^ 


Jakesokb (Robert), natunitist, bom at Zreitii, 
In Scotland, 1774-18541. 

Cbararters of Mineral.-*, 1805. 

Elements of Geognoiiy, 1809. 

Elements of Mineralogy, 1837. 

Geology of the A trail and ShoUand Isles, 
1800. 

Manual of Minerals and Mountain Rocks, etc., 
1821. 

• Mineralogicol Description of the (^onty of 
Dumlmrton, 160.5. 

Miueialwgy of the Scottish Isles, 1800, 

Ouilinu of the Mineralogy of the Shetland 
Islands, 1798. 

System of Mineralogy, ]82l>. (Excellent.) 

.jAMimiN, D.D. (Jolin), born at Glasgow, 1759-^ 
1838. 

Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Iaui- 
guage, 1808. (A stundtird work.) . 

Hermes .Seytlili'-ns, 1 Hi l, (Excellent.) 
Ht.'itory of the Culdecs of Iona, 1811. 

Use of Sacnsl Hl'-toiy . . . [to] HevolaUon, 
1802. (t)f groat merit.) 

Vitulicatlon of the . . . iieity of ChfLjt,1794. 

Jahi'ISE (Georg-’), i>rGlasg,>w, 1743-1827. 
Outlines of nillosophical Edu<jatiun, tsi8. 
(Valuable.) 

JARi>iNu(Sir William), naturalist^ of Scotiand, 
lS0O-lH7t. 

British --lalmo'iida), 1639-41, 
rontributloiis to Oinithology, 1848-62. 
icbiiulogy of Aiinandale, oU-., 1851. 
Nalurallsl’a library (4o vols.), 1641-55. 

jAKiioi.i), M I). (Thumoa), 

Anibrojiologia (on the form and colour of 
niau 1, 1 Mi-t. 

Dissertations on Man, etc., 1.3Q6. (Much praised 
by the i/uarUrly tieview.) 

Jai' (llev. Wil\lam),Jn(tfpfnilentminister, born 
at Tiebury, in Wiilsbire (geumlly called 
the Rev. Wniiaiu Jay of Ba'b^ 1709-1653. 
Autobtograpliy, postiminuos laS4. 

Essay on Marriage, 1845. 

Lt-clun-a on Fom-tlo Scripture CharsiCters, 
1847. 

Life yf John J.-iy, 1832, 

Morning ami Evening Exercises, 1829-32., 
Prayers tor tbo Ubo oF Families, 1821. 
.Sermons, 7802. _ 

Work-* (in 12 vols.). 18ll-47. 

(Hi-) Life, by C, Winter, 1808; Bedford sod 
James, 1654.) 

jKArFitKsoN (John Cnrdy), nonelfit, bom st 
Framllngbam, la Suffolk, 1631- 
Crewe Rise, IWS4. (His 6nt novel.) 
taabet. the Young Wlfo, etc., 1854. 

Live it Down, 1663. 
l/dtio Darling, 1873. ' 

Miriam Copley, 1859. 

Noble Woman (Ab 1868. 

Not Dead Yet, 1864. 

Olive Blake's Good Works, 1662. 

Sir Everard's Daughter, 1863. 

AVomon in Spite of Herself (A), U72. 

Not Novels. 

Annals of Oxford, I87l. 

Book about the f.'lcrgy (Al 187(C 
Book about Doctors (A), i860. « 

Book about Lawyers (A), 1689, 

Book abesit the Table. (Ah 1874. 

Brides and Bildsls^ 1872 
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No7rU Md Kovaltets from iSlizabetli to Vic¬ 
toria, 1988< 

Voting Stjuireof ttte Seventeontb Century (A), 
1877. 

Jkbb, M.D. (John), of London, 173&-I7sa. 
'Works, Theological, Medical, Political, etc., 
puethanioiiB ltt7B.' 

(His Memoiie, by Dr. Disney, 1787.) 
Jktsii, D.D. (John), bishop of Limerick, ixirn at 
jiroghc^, in Ireland, L775-1833. 

Essay on Sacred Literature (An), 1820. (One 
of the beat in the language.) 

Practical llloolt^y, IH3U. 

Sermons . . . chiefly I'ractical, 1816. 

(UiB Life, etc., by C. Forster,-1836.) 
j£Si>, M.f). (.Samuel), *-1772. 

Bibliotlieca Liternrin from 1722, > 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 172ft. 

J&rt'Gic.srtN ('riioniAs), born in Virginia, U..S., 
I74;i- 1826. 

lliDtfH on Virginia, 1782. 

(His Life, by T. J. Piandoipli, 1829; (I. 
Tucker, isiio.) 

Jnrs'Kuts (Tliomas), gengrajiher to the king, 
172O-17H0. 

DrcKS<« of Different Nutiuiia, Ancient and 
Modern, 1767-72. 

lYobaWllty of a North-west Passage, 1768. 
JlCFVllKt of MoSMOIJTII. Sep (lr.(iFKUr.Y. 

JvAJt, D.D. (lUdianl Willi<iiii'), 1788-1871. 
Kviili'itu- of Uiisoundncss, in Jigsags and lie- 
vkws, 1861 

Means of (Irace (a Uomptun 1..ectur(>), 1841. 
Seriuuns, 1836. 

JvNKtti, D.D. (Robert), a nonjuror, 1666-1727. 
iteoMuiubteuess of the Ohrii.tiaii lleligion 
( I he), 1721. (A lenno'd work.) 

Jv.7JliN& (David), born in Wales, 1686 l(i<’.7. 
Elglit 1,'enturiesof lieports, 1777. (A standanl 
Work.) 

Jkkjiins (Fldward), born at ikiiigjilore, in Irnliu, 
1.838- * 

Captain’s Cabin (The), 1872. 

GiHfUt', her Uiglitsund Wrongs (Tlic), 1861. 
D^'vil’s Chain (The), ih68. 

Fatal Days, 1874. 

Qtna’p liaby, 1860. 

.rulison’i'. Kiicniies, 1880-Sl. 

Lisa Lena, 1880 . 

Litth' Hodge, 1866.' 

Lord Paiitam, ls6'J. 

Lutcbihee and Dilloo, 1870. 
jKiivr.rt, 34.D. (I'^wurd), born at rterkolej’, in 
iWouCPetcrsnire, 1740-Ie23. 

Inquiry into the Cttusee and Kflccta of the 
ViiiiolH' VuectUiP, 1798. 

Haturai Hist«>ry of theCurkoo, 17 h 8. (Good.) 
Kew 1 r\..tiL>tia on the Vorlobe Voochue, 

I Tint. 

(D.- L.ic.oy Dr. J. Raitm, 1827; J.C. Lett- 

soc-i.) 

JuNtlis poet, etc., Loiulun, 1704-1787. 

Art of Dauciag (The), a paem,l76U 
Free Inquiry Tuto the Nature and Origin of 
Evil, 1786. 

Internal Evidences of the Chnstkn Rchgion, 
1670. ,, 

(Ub Life, G. N. Ooie, 1790.) 

Jiritaoii (ttidieit), dramottc author, etc., 1736- 
1803. 

Bneonu (a tnitedy)^ 177S, 5 


JBRBOtiD-SIEtltS. 

Conspiracy (The% a tragedy, 1798. 

Court of Narbonne CPhe), a drama, 1781. 
Hotel (Tiie), a drama, 1783. 

JuUa(a tra^y), 1787. 

Lavr of Lombardy (The), a tragedy, 1779. 
Itoman Portraits (a poem in heroic verse), 1794. 
Two .Strings to your Bow (a farce), 1791. 
JBBS 01 .D (Douglas Wiillom), dramatist, tei4 eto., 
IxHMion, 1803-1857. 

Black-eyed Susan va nautical play), 1829. 
BubhlCH of the Day (u comedy), 1842. 

Cakes and Ale, 1841. 

Catspaw ('i‘he^ 1850. 

Caudle Lectures (cuiitrilnited to Punch), 1846. 
Chronicles of Clovemook, 1846.(. (His best 
novel.) 

ITenrt of Gold, 1854. 

Housekeeper (The), a play, 1835. 

Mau maile of Money (A), a novel, 1849. 

Men of Character, 1838. 

Nell Gwynne (a play), 1832. 

IVlsoner of War ( The), a play, 18.17. 

Puncli'a Letters to his »jn (contiibuted to 
Punch), 1S46. 

Heiit-diiy (The), a play, 18.10. 

Jtetired from Business, 1851. 

St, (riles and St. James, 1851. (tfis mo«t 
elaitor.ite novel.) 

Story of a Feather (a novel), 1843. 

'lime woik.s Wonders (a comedy), 18-15. 

(His lafe, by W. B. Jerrold, 1858.) 
JeituoM* (William Blanchard), London, 1826~ 
At lluuie in Paris, 1861, 1870. 
lieau Bruininel (a cunu-dy), 1858. 

Cliatterbux (Tiie), a cornivdy, 1357. ’ 

I'lnldn'ii of laiteti.i, 1H6;1. 

Christian Vagabond (Tlie), 1871. 

Cbrontclea of a Crutch, 1860. 

Coeklagnes (The',, 1871. 

Cool as a (hicumliei’ (a farce), 1851, 

Cuplioanl Papers, (Tlie), in All the Tear 
Hound, 1873; asm vol. 1881. 

Cupid in IVditiiig (a comt.ly), 1871. 

Disgrace to the Faiuily (The), a novel, 1847. 
Epicure's Year-book, l>y Fin-Dec, 1867-68. 
Freucli undi-r Arms (The), 1860. 
imperial Paris, 1855, 

Life of George Cmikshank, 1882. 

Life of Douglas Jerrold (his father), 1858. “ 

IJfe of Nnpleon Ill., 1874-82. 

Ijondtm a Pilgrimage, 1872. 

Old Woman who lived in a Shoe (An), a series 
of pa|iers on emigration. 

On the Boulevards (sketdies), 1853-66.. 
Parsing the Time, 1865. 

Frogreas of a Bill (a tale), 1849. 

Story of .Madge and the FMry Content, 1871. 
Su'edtsh Sketches, 1852. 

Trip through the V'ineyards of SpMn, 1861. 
Trips to Normandy, etc.. 1867. 

Two Lives (a novel). 1865. 

Up and Down in the World (a novel), 18C6. 
Jeose (Edward)^ naturalM, boru near llaliflac. 
1780-1868. 

Anecdotes of DogN 1846. 

AnglePs llomblee (An), 1836. 

Favourite Haunts and liural Studies, 1847. 
Gleanings in Natural Bislory, 1832^. 
Handixxik to llam^m Court, 164L 
Scenes and Tales of Gbnntcy Life, J644. 
Sommer's Day ct Bsptpton Qbtut (AX 183lt- 
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Sttramer'8 Day «t Windsor < A), aid a Visit to 
Kton. 1841. 

. Windsor Castle and its Environs, 1848. 

JsssB (John Heneage), hisUtrian, 1815- 
Loiidon and its Celebrities, 1847-50. 

Memoirs of the Court of England (Stuarts), 
1839. . 

Memoirs of King Ricbard TIT. 

Memoirs of tbe I’reteader, etc., 1845. 

^EiVErtL, r).!!. (.Tohn), bishop of Salisbury, born 
in l^voiishire, 1522-1571. 

Apology for the Church of England, 1562. 

' I)i‘fenco of the •' Apology," 1B6T, 1560. 

(His l^fe, by I)r. llumfrcy, 1G7:{; Fe.itley, 
1649 ; E. Uobun, 1635; C. W. l^e Bus; 
Isuarson, 1823.) 

jKWSBiiur (Ocraldine End.sor\ novdist, born at 
Mcasham, in Warwickshire, 1820-1880. 
Constance Herbert, 18.55. 

Half-Sisters ('fhe), iSlk. 

Muiian Wilbers, 1891. 

Right and Wrong, 1859. 

Zoe, or tbe History of Two Lives, 1815. 
Jmvsborv (Marla Jane), Mrs. I'letehcr, poftest, 
etc., 1800-18.33. 

Life and Literature, 1825. 

JoORei. 1 ., D.C.L. (Kichard Paul), 1715 1831. 
Jllusiratlons of rhiripides, 1781-90, 

Kniglit and Friars ('riie), 1785. 

Seeing Is Bflleving, 1786. 

JoHK or OxKKAD, ciir&nicler. In tbe reign of 
Edward I. 

Cbrouido from 4W to 1292. (Tlil« is tbe 
Chronicle of Wefldowr siipplenionte^ ) 
John op SaLtSBunr (Joannes .s'iirisbsi/e«s»A), 
bisbm) of Chartres, 1110 - 11 . 82 . 

Opera Omnia, first ronipllcd and sent to pn>ss 
by J. A, Giles, 1848, 

rolyciaticiisdo Nugis Curlaliiin). etc., 1156, 
JoiiKsos (Cbarlps), dramatic aiitUor, 1679-1748. 
Genileman Cully (The), n pi-ty, 1702. 

History of the Most Famoaslltgbwaymcu and 
Murderers.., l73t. 

History of the Most Notorlou.s Pyrates, 1724. 
Life and Intrigues of Klkabetb Mann, 1721. 
JOHKson (Eastman), a genre painter, burn at 
- Lovel, U,S., 1824- 

•Tbe Barefoot Boy, 1868; The Boyhood of 
Abraham Lincoln, 1367; I)rup|H»goir, 1873; 
Tbe FormePs iiunday Morning, I>*6I); P’id- 
dllng bis Way, 1365; Mating, 1360; The 
Old Kentucky House, 1859; Tlic Old Stage 
C^b, 1871; The Pedlar. 1873; The Village 
Blacksmith, 1864; The Wouuded brummer, 
1872. 

JoHXSO:i (George WillUm'i, hortktdlurigt, bom 
at Bromley, in Kent, 1802- 
BrttlMi Ferns. 

Cottqte OardenePs Dictionary, 1869. 
I>lcUonai 7 of Modem Gardening, 1846. 
History of Gardening, 1865. 

Bdeiice and I^ractice of Gardening, 1S62. 
JomrsoM (James), 

tacot’s Musical Museum (The), 1787-1803. (A 
very valuable work.) 

JonjrsoN (BtebiOd), 1569-1627. 

Anglorum UscniasB, 1603. 

Cromie Garland of Golden Boses -.. 1612. 
JMoty Conceits, 1630. 

^Mdsa Garland of Prince^ Pleaiuxea, etc., 


Life of BobedCectll. 1613, 

Nine Wortbles of l,onddn (TIm!\ 1592. 

Pleasant Walks of Mo^elds (l liob 1607. 

Seven Champions of Clrrlstondotn (The), 1995. 

Tom-a-Lincoln (IfiKtory of), 1589. 

JoHKStix (Ilev. .Samuel), born in StaiTordsblre, 
in Warwickshire, 1649-1703 

Julian the Apnstnite, 1682. (This wok was 
• burnt by tlie common hangn>an, 1684.) 
JoHKsoN (Simuel), dramatist and humorist, 
1705 1773. 

Hnrlotnrunibo (an extravaganza), 1759, 

%* For his plays, Mic Aitkkiux 111. 
JoiiKSON, I,L.I). (.Siniucl), lexicographer, etc., 
born at Lichileld, in Hanipsblie, 1709-1784. 

Dictionary ol the Englldr I.iit)guage, 1755. 

Idler (Tlu>), a piTioilical, 1758-60. 

Irene (a tragCily), 1718. • 

.Journey ni the West Tsl.uids of Scotland, 1775. 

Life of Dr. Ixaac Watts,poslbumous >785. 

Life of IHclwnl Savage, 1744, |,latcr.''ding.) 

Lives of the Poets, 1779-31. 

Is)nJun(A satire in verse), KS.'’. 

Mlsceiloncous Obsei^ itions ou Hamlet, 1^45. 

Ilaniuler (Mie), a peiiodical, 1750-52. 

Alavseias ^lt talc), 1759. (Writb-n In a week.) 

la.xatiun iioTyr.inny, 1775. 
anity of Human \Vishcs (a satire in vcrsi^), 
1749. (His best poetical work.) 

V'isit to the Hebrides, 1773. 

Voyage to Abyssinia, 1739. 

(His Life, h’v T. Trotter, 17«5{ J. Walker, 

1785; Tycrs, 173(1, sir J. IT. Hawkins. 1787; 

Boswell, 1791; Dr. Itobcit Anderson, 1798; 

.1. F. Uu'^sell, 1H(7; J, T. Hewlett, 1801; 

Thniiiaa (.'nrlyte, 1853.) 

JoilKsov, M.D (Thomas), bofanrrf, 1661-1641. 

Descifptio l’i.iiitarum iu Agram CantUnuiu, 
1632. 

Iter Cautiatium et Kriceruin Hlhastedlanuiu. 
1629. 

Merenrius Dohaniens, etc., 1631. 

I^IiU Gerard'.s Herbal, li}3.‘l, 

JonxsTo.v (Alexander), artist, lami at EiBn- 
burgb, lsl6- 

The (>)vena«wr'8 Burial, 1«.52; Tbe^ Cove¬ 
nantor’s Marriage, 1812 ; Family Worship 
in a Scotch Ouage, 1(|61; Tbe Gentle Shep¬ 
herd, 1840; Lord and Lady Bussell, etc., 
1840; Mrianctbon . . . rocking a Cradle, 
1854; Sunday Morning, 1841 (Burns); 
Tyndale liansbtlng tbe illble, 1855. 
JOBKsroB (Alexander KeHbV cartographer, 
born at Kirkliili, near iMinburgb, 1864- 
1871. • 

Astronomy, 18-95. 

Chart of the Dhdribution of Health and Disease, 
1852. 

Classical Ge<»grapby, 1853. 

Dictionary of Geography, 1850. 

General Geography, 1853. 

National Atlas, 1843. 

Pbvsical Atlas of Natural Pfaenomena, 1848. 
(A splendid work.) 

Eoyal Atlas, 1861. (His greatesLwork.) 

School Atlases of Ph^cal Geography. 
JoBUSTOX, M.D. (Arthur), pact, of Aberdesne 
shire, 1587-1641. 

Delltie Prfetamm Sootoroha,.. 163T. 

SlcgfaB. 1628. 

Iqdgramaiatai 1632. 
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Mobs Querala... 1633. 

PmphraBis Poetic« Piftlmorum Davtdis, 1637, 
FftrergB, 1632. 

Poetanim Scotleoram Pellci(c, 1637. 

JonHBTOM (ChArleii), nottHit^ *-] 800 , 

CbryM). t>r Adventures o{ a Guinea, 1766-61. 

Uiatorj of Areftcea, 1774. 

Hlatory of John' Junlpef, Esq., 1781. , 

(I’ho), 1776. 

Revetio (ThoX 1762. 

JOEKSTON, M.Ji). (George), naturalist, l^OS- 
1665. 

Introduction to Couchology, 1850, 

HiBtory of British Mponges and Lilhopitytes, 
1842. 

History of British Zoophytes, 1838. 

JoaNBi’ON (Janies F. Weir), chanist, horn at 
Paisley, in .St^Alarnl, 1*96 1855. 

Catechism of Agricnitural Cheml.stry and 
Geology, ih44. 

Chemistry of (Jonmion Life, 1863-56. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology, 1842. 

* Ijectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 6co- 
logy, 1844. 

Notes on America, 1851. 

JouMBTOM, l/L.I). (Uobert), hittorian, 1612- 1G80. 

Hietoria Rernm Brltannicarum, 1666. (A 
work of great merit.) 

Hlsturle 01 Scotland during the .Minority of 
King James, 1644. 

JOBUSTOK (William), novetfet, Iwm at Down¬ 
patrick, in Ireland, 1829. 

Freebfteld (a novel), 1870. 

Nlghtsltode (a novel), 1857. 

'tinder which King? (a novel), 1872. 

JOHSSTOSK, D.D. (Bryce), bom .it Annan, In 
Scotland, 1747-1600. 

Comment^y on lievelalioii. 1794. (Good.) 

Influence of Keilglon on Civil Society, 1801. 

JoBMbTOMX (Chevalier do), Jacobite, burn in 
Edinburgh, 1720-1796. 

Memoirs of the Rebellion of 174&-t6, poat- 
humouB 1820. 

JoHMSTOKS (JumcH^ Scok'k historian, about 
1730-1786. 

AnecdotoB of Olave the Black, King of Man, 
1780. 

Antiqaitatea Celto-Normannicae, l7u6. 

Anti4uitates CeUu-ScaudictB, etc., 1786. (In- 
teniBtlng.) 

liOdbrofcar-Qulda, or tho Death-Song of IxkI- 
broc^ 1782. 

NorwegUn Account of Haco's Expedition 
■gatoat Scotland, 1762. 

JOBPSVOlri!, M.I). (John), 1768-1836. 

life gad Works of Parr, 1828. 

Medical Jorisprudrnce, 1800 . 

/wm (Sntest Charles^ poet, etc., lSlg-1869. 

Battle-^, 1653. 

Songs of Democracy, 1856-57. 

Weo^irit (The), mi. 

Jons, R.A. (CKorge), 1786-1869. 

Life of Cbantrey, 1849. 

JoKia (Henry), poMidonym ** (^vendish," Lon¬ 
don, 1831- 

Law* of &cact6,1878. 

LfiVB of Piquet, 1873, 

Prlnclpln of Wblst, 1862 . 

V Aleo edited BebWs BHUuds. ms. 


He built ibe Banciiieung House. WbitebaHt 
1619-22; tbe Piasta and Chuieh, Coveol 
Garden, 1631-38, etc. 

Joumal and Sketch-book, 1611. 

Stonehenge restored, postfaumoUB 1656. 

(His Life, by Peter Cunningham, 1848.) 

JoxEs (Jeremiah), dissenting minister, 169^ 
1724. 

Gospel of St Matthew (Tbe), 1719. 

Mithod of settling tbe Canonical Authority 
of the New Testament, 1726-27. (Eb- 
tcemed.) 

JoxES, LL.D. (Rev. John), philologit^, 1765-1927. 
Ecclesiastical Researcbes, 1812. 

Greek and English Ix'slcon, 1823. 

JONRS (Owen), antiqmry, 1740-1814. 

Myvyrian Archicology of Wales, 1601-7. 

Jokes (Thcopbilus), antiquary, 
liistory of Brecknockshire, 1805-9. (A wmrk 
of great merit.) 

Jon as (Thomas Rymer), anatomist, 1809-1874.' 
General Outline of tho Animal Kingdom, 
1838. 

JoKKS (Thomas Wberion). physiologist, bom at 
St. Andrews, In Sixitlaud, 1808- 
Essay on Inflammation, 1850. (Sir Asticy 
Cooper’s prize.) 

Failure of Sight from Spinal Disturbance 
1869. 

Physiology, etc., of Body, Sense, and Mind, 
1869. 

Wisdom and Beneficence ot [God, shewn] in 
the Sense ot Vision) 1851. (Actonian 
prize.) 

%* He pooh-poohs Dr, Darwin’s doctrine 
of Evolution as wholly uusupported by 
sound science." See Mivakt. 

JoNKS (Kcv. William), generally called “Jones 
of Nayland," bom in Northamptonsthire, 
1728-1800. 

Art of biuslc, 1784. 

(Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, 1758. 

Letter from Thomas BuU to his brother John, 
1792. 

Life of Bishop Home, 1796. 

Physiological Disquisitions, 1781. 

Scholar Armed, eia (The), 1793. g 

(His Life, by W. Steevens, laio.) 

Jones (Sir William), orientedist, liondon,1746- 
1794. 

Commentaries on Aslatio Poctiy, 1774. 
Enchanted Fruit, or the Hlnda Wife (a story 
in verse). 

Hitopiidesa (translated). 

Institutes of Hlndil Law, 1794> 

Laws of Manu, 1794. 

Lifeof Nadir Shah, 1773. 

MoaBdkat (seven Arabic poems), 1783u' 
Persian Grammar, 1771. 

Poeseos Asiatics* Commenterionim, Itlffl vi.' 
1774. 

Principles of Oovemmeat (The), postfaumoiM 
1787. 

Sacontala, or tbe Fatal RingCan Indhut dmixm 
tranaiated). 

(His Life, by lord IVIgnmontii, 1799.) 

Jokes. D.D. (WilHam BaSt 'mdl). bb^ of 
St. Oavld*Bk tmra 1 b Walai, 
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IMrTeglataeRt.., vHh Commeotwy, isei. 

PetPfae of God (Tbe), wtrmoiu, 18«9. 

V^Mtigeii-’of Gael to Gwytndd, IBSl, 

JoVKff (Ben^mln), dramaiitt *nd fwst lau- 
reati bom at wwtmfnstor, I67i-‘id37. 

jSxoenUon against Vnlean, vritli iHven Epi- 
^roniiS, posthumoiia 1640. 

Jcfto, or Ine Wit's Pockot Companion, 17.71. 

L«|t Lcgiuiy to tbe Sons of Mirth, etc., poht- 
hnmous 1766. 

%• For his dramas, see Awt!Sotx [TI. 

(ftis Life, by Chstwood, 1760; Glffbrrl, 1S16 j 

Baor Cornwall, t'.«. B. W. Procter, 1836 j Cun- 

ninguni andsBall, 1870.) 

ioBiuK (Thomas), poet laureate for the city, 
London, 1611-1688. 

Box of Spikenard newly oroken, etc., 1661-62. 

Cabinet of Mirth (The), in two imrts, 1674. 

Divine }lapture.<i, 1646. 

Divinity a.ui Morality in Robes ot Poetry, 
1661. 

Fancy's Festival (a masque), 1657. 

Goldsmith's Jnbtlce CThe), 1674. 

Jewels of Ingenuity in a Oor(>net ot Poetry 
(no date). ‘ 

(jondou in Lustre (November 8), 1679; Lon¬ 
don in Splendour, 1673; liondon Trium¬ 
phant, 16T'J; liondon’s Glory, 16H0; I/)n- 
don's Joy, 1681; Ijondon's .foyful Gratiila- 
tton, etc., 1642; London's Resurrection lo 
.toy, 1671; Ijondon's rrluiiiphs, 163,7, 1673, 
1670, 1677, 1678, 1684. 

LonI Mayor’s Show etc. (The), November 9, 
1682. • • 

Money is an Asse (a comedy), 1868. * 

• Muses’ Melody (Tiie), no date. 

New Droll (A), 1660. 

Pictures of Passions, etc. i^no data). 

Poetical Varieties, 1637. 

Rosary ot Rarities (A), 1639. 

# Royal Arbor of Ijoyall Pocsie, 1663. 

Rules to know a Royall King, etc., 1649. 

I'liclu of Youth, etc., 1667. 

Wit in a Wilderness (promiscaons pieces of 
poetry), 1660-67. 

JosPBil, M.D. (Edward), 1669-1632. 

Discourse of Natural Bathes and Mineral 
Waters, 1631. (A teamed treatise. > 

Suffocation of the Matrix i.. ;.on {iiMsession 
of evil spirits), 1063. (Very scarce Indeed.) 

JomnM, D.I). (.lobn), London, 1698-1770. 

Ulb of Erasmus, 1 768-00. 

Lusua Poetici, 1748. 

OUserratloDS on Authors, Ancient and Modern, 


1731-92. 

On tbe Truth of the Cbrietian Religion, 1748. 
Remariu on Eccleslaatleal History, 176M4. 
Remarka on l^nser and Milton, l734, 

Tnitti of tlte (mristian Religion (The), 1732, 
(nia Life, by Dr. J. Disney, 1791) 
ffOTCx (Jeremlan), 1764-1616. 

Arithinetk, 1808 . 

Dialognes on Chemistry, 1607. 

Seientt&c Dialogues, 1807. 

^innoDS, D.D. (Atoilnm), MasaacouKttA U.S., 
1788-1860. 

BnrnieBe sad Engttab Dtetlonary, 1851 
Botsieea BibUi ^ tbe Bible to Btmane), 


169 $. 

Ctetoentti^otte.) 


HnEC. 


JVKis (Joseph Beete), geotogUt, bom near Bir^ 
mingham, 1811-1869. 

Exenrsiona iu Newfoundland, 1843. 

Physical Structure uf Australia, 1860. 

Student’s Manual of Geolog}', 1858. 

Jusius, Irfttm of. 1769-72; Compiled 17V3, 
l796,lH00,etc.; W.uMlail’s edition, 1812 , 
N.B.—The original “ .Iuniua"ce(Wcd in tho 

iprlng of 1772. 

The Autlurf uf these Lefters. 

Barre, Col. Isaac (“ Autiwirship of (ho Miers 
if J’uniui, by .John Britton "), 18 18. 

Boyd, Hugh (“ Author of Junius osa-rtained 
by George Cbalmprs"), 1817. 

Burke, lUtmud (” Inquiry into the Author of 
Junius, by John Rocho ”), 1813. (“ Ju:iiiH 
proved to be Burke," no name), 1826. J*ri(.ir, 
in bis life if Bur^tiukcA tbe same view, 
1839. 

Burke, WiUian (" The Author of •Tnntui, by 
J. C. Symons "), 1859. 

Chatham, irs/tom Piti, lord (“ Another Gness 
at .Innins," l»y (») Fitigcrald), 1809; Earl 
Chatham "proved to l>c Junius," by John 
Swlndcn, 1833; by W. Dowe, 11 .S., 1867? 
("Who waa Jutilui?" no name), 1837. 
Also an PSAty to prove this, by Dr. ii. Water- 
house, of Dosren, U.S., 1H31. 

Ohesterlleld, end of (" Author ot Junius dl<- 
coverfd," hy W. Crauip), 1821, 1851. 

De Lolnie, John Uwis ("Arguments and 
Facts demonstrating " this, by Dr. riiomas 
Busby), 1816. 

Francl.s (i>r.) ami bis son mr Philip ("Di^. 
oovery of the AuUmr of Junius, by Jolm 
Taylor"), 1613. 

Francis, sir Philip (*• Tdrittity of Junius ... 
established by .fohn Taylor "), 1816. Sir F. 
Dvrarrls. I«:i0, aiui lord (Lmidien, In his 
lAm of the Chanct-Uors, taku |he samo 
view. (“ Hamiwriting of Junius profes- 
sloiially Investigated, by Cliarles iTiatnit"), 
1871. Macaulay espoused this "Ideniily.’'^ 

Glover, Hirkard ("An Inquiry Into tho 
Autliur uf the Utters tf Junius,'* no name), 
18)4. 

Gibbon ("Junius unma-sked," no name), 1819. 

I-cp, nM(/or-j 7 encra{ Charts (proved ’* from 
facts" to be Junius by Ur. T, Oirdlcstone), 
1813, 

M'lA'on, Laughiin (said to be Junius In Galt's 
Life of West, pp. 37 -69). Sir David Brewster 
tokos the same view. 

Portland, duke tf ("I..Ptters to a Nobleman 
proving ",thl*, by A. 0, Johnston), 1816. 

Pownatl, gonernor (" Junius discovered, by 
F. Grlffln, Boston, U.8."), 1854. 

Rich, sir R. ("The Ghost of Juniua, by f. 
Ayewt"), 1863, 

Sackvllle, timunt (« The Real Author of the 
Utters if Junius, by G^Mirge Coventry’'), 
1835. ("Jiminr nnmasked," no name), 
1770. Ine same proved by John Jaqoes, 
1843. 

Suett, tbs comedian (“ Jnnius with bis Visor 
np," a skit, no name), 1919. * 

Temple, R. CrenvUU, eart (**LsM«rs on 
Junius showing" tbiat by IssM nswhaU, 
Boston, W31- 

Tooks, John tfmtoCJunimi dlseswt«d,by 
IDMUp] T[hieknesieJ"), 1769. The ss"'* 
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"provHl" by J. B. TMake^'ay, 1813; and 
Dr. A. lirabam, 1H28. 

Wray, iHiniel (“Tho S<H:rc>t revealed^ by 
Jaiii<'4 Falcunar"), 1830, 

Wilniot, Jama, D.D., proved to bo “ Junliia” 
by 0. W. ferrea, 1813. 

N.H.—-To these add Mr. SerK<-ant AdaJr; 
fJerard Hamilton, callfd •• Slngle-Si>ceclj;" 
lord liyttelton; and .lohn Wilks. 

Other pampbhts or Inniks have Been 
pubtMied to disprove all these ••prowls." 
nyruii. In hm I'ision Judgment, refers to 
“ Junius." 

Kamf.8 (Henry Home, lord), metaphysician, 
bt^rn at Kanies, in llerwiekshlre, 1C8C- 

Dccisioas of the Court of Sessions, 1741, 1760, 
17s0. (Very valnoble work.) 

Klenients of Criticism, 1762, (Ilia best'known 
woik.)- 

Oentlcman Farmer (The), 1777. 

Hints on Klducatiun, 1781. 

Hislorlubl Law Traits, 17&R 
, Introduction to the Art of 'J'hiiiking, 1761. 
Priticiplee of Kquity, 1700. 

Principles of tlie Law of .Seotlami, n.lt. 
Principles of Morality and Natural HcllKion 
(Ihe), 1751. 

Sketches of the History of Sian, 1771. 

(Ills Life, by W. SuK-llie, i.sou; Iwni Wo<xl- 
hoitselee, 1807.) 

Kamic (Hlieha Kent), iiii arctir explorer, born at 
Philadelphia, U..S, l.^au-lsliT. 

Second Grimiiicll Expedition in Search of Sir 
.lohn Franklin, I'iSO. 

(Ills Life, by J)r. W. KUlor, 1857.) 
KAUKCSIr ItolM-rt), of Hublin, 1810- 
Elements of Chemistry, 

Industrial Uesourecs of ircland, 1814. 
KavanaAi (Julia', novetht, «tc., born at 
Thurles, in Ireland, 1821-1877. 

Adi'-le, 1868. 

Beatrice, 1865. 

Bessie, 1872. 

Daisy Burns, 1853. 

Dora, 1868. 

Sngiiish Women of 'l,etter.s, 1862. 
Forget-me-iioW,t* .878, 

French W'omen of Letters, 1.861. 

Grace T.,eo, 1855 
John Dorrien, 1874. 

MadelelUB. 1848. 

Kathaiie, 1851. 

Pearl Fonntixiu (The), 1S76. 

^e(>n Mall, 186.i. 

Aiciicl Gray, 1856. 

Seven Years, and other Tales, 1860. 
SmametraiMt Winter in the Two SlclIiooCA)^ 

1858b 

Sybil's Second Love, 1867, 

Sylvia. 1870. 

TTiree Paths (The), 1847. 

Two LlUee, 1877. 

'Women in France during the Eighteenth Cen* 
tnry, 1850. 

Women of Christianity, 1852. 

Katb, DZ>. (Joiin), bishop of Lincoln, bom at 
Hammerem/th, 1783-1863. 

CJoniioji orjETIocea la jClinmectiof wUh Athana- 
■I«a^l8h9 


KATE—j^l^ITU. 

Ecclesiastical History of the Second acd Third 
Centuries. 1826. 

External Govern mont, etc., of the Cbilrch On 
the First Three Centuries, 185.5. 

Writings and Opiulous of Clciucut of Alex 
audrio, 1835. 

Kave (Sir John WnUam), IaxiuIoh. 1814-1876. 
Adnilnlstratiou of the East India Cempany 
(The), 1853. 

Biographies oi .Sir.Tuhn liTalcohn, 1356; Lord 
Metcalfe, 1851; .Sir George Tucker, 1854 
Christianity in India, 1859 
Essays of the Optimist, 1870. 

History of the Sepoy War, 18W-76 
History of the War in A%hanistan, 1851. 
Lives of Indian OIBcers, 1867. 

Kbacu (Ucv. Beqjaniiii), Baptist minister, 1615 
1701. 

Banqueting House (The), 169‘2. 

Breach repaired (Tlie), 1661, (l!y singing.j 
Grand Impostor discovered ('l'i>e), a poem, 
1675. (Against tlie Quaker sect.) 

Parables explained, 1701. (Much esteemed.) 
Beripture Metaphors ojwned, 1681. (Ills chief 
work.) 

Spiritual -Songs, 1700. 

Trummt blown in /Cion, 1694. 

Keats (John),poe<, [/>uilwii, 1795-1821. 
Endymiott (a poetic lotnaucc), I8l». 

Eve of Kt. Agnes (S)>enM.'ri.iii stanza), 1830. 
Hyperion (blank verso), 1820. 

Isabella, 1820. 

Ijaniio, and other Poems, 1820. 

Cdc to tlie Nightingale, 1.820. (/ 

Booms, 1817. 

(His Life, by M. Milncs, 1815; lord Ilougn- 
ton. 1818.) 

K>.ui.k (llev, John), poet, born at Fairford, in. 
Glouiajstorsbire. 1792-1806. 

Christian Year (The), 1827. 

De Poetical Vi Medlca, 1844 
Letters of Spiritual Guidance, 1870. 

Life of Bishop Wilson, 1863. 

Lyra Itmocentlum, 1845. 

Sennous, 1818. 

(llis Lift*, by sir J. T. Coleridge.) 
K£tGiiTi.aY (T]iotuus),borti in Dubliii,1780-1872;‘ 
Crusaders fThc), 1833. 

Fairy h^’thology, 1828; enlarged 1850. 
History of England, 1837. 

History of Greece, 1836. 

History of India, 18i7. 

HlAory of Bume, 1835. 

Life of Milton, 1355. 

Mythology of Greece and Italy, 1831. 

Talcs and Popular Fictioiis, 18.21. 

Keill, M.D. (John), matAemaiician^ born M 
Edinburgh, 1671-1721. 

Examination of Dr. Burnet's Theoty of the 
Earth, 1698. 

latruductlo ad veram Astronomiam, 1718. 
Introductio ad veram I'faysicam. 1702.* 

Kritth, D.D. (Alexander), born at KeitMll, ia> 
Scotland, 1791-1880. 

Demonstration of the Truth of tbe CStitetiaiX' 
Religion, 1838 . , 

Evideaces of Religion from the Fulfllaaent of 
Prophecy, 182X (A text-book.) 

Harmony of ITonbecy (The), 1851. 

Hlstoiy ft&d Jksmj of ^ World Bisitilt Hnt 
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I^nd of Israel (Thfl), 1843. 

Karnttlve of the Mission to the Jews. 

^ttKnsof the Timce, 1832. 

KKrrii (Thomas), Iwris In Yorkshire, lf59>lB24. 
iVacucal Arithmetician (The), 1789. 

Tfieof the Globes. 1804. 

Klllt (IlagbX dramatic a'athor, etc., 1739- 
1777. 

False Delicacy (a comedy), 1/33. 

'J’hespls, 1702. 

AVord to the Wise (A), 1765. 

Works, with Life, 1778. 

KKM.r. 1,L.D. (Uev. John), lM»rn at Douglas, in 
U)U Isle of M#n, 1750-1809. 

Gaelic Grammar, 1803. 

' Manx Translation of the Bible, 1772. 

Kki.lt (Michael), musical composer, Ireland, 
1703-1826, 

I’emimscences, etc., 1820. (Thebist atWillon 
to onr theatrical literature since Cibber’s 
Apologi/.) 

Kkllt, iX.D. (PalrictO, Ireland, •-*, 

Unlvcrsnl Cambist (The), 1811. (Lxeellent.) 

Kr.tTos (Arthur), clironicler, (n the reign of 
I'M ward VI. ’ 

Cronycle . , . declaryng that nriton.s and 
Welshmen are lincallye desccndtKl from 
Hriite (in verse), printed 1.517. 

Kkitolk (Francis Aime), Mrs. Butler, born in 
London, 1809- 
Francis 1, (a drama), 18,30. 
poems, 1842. 

Star of Seville (The), a drama, 1837. 

• Xot in rsk.sr. , 

.lonrnal of a Rcsidrnco in America, 183.). 
•Beeuid of a Girlhood, 1878. 

Jlcoords of Later Life, 18 .S 2 . 

Ilesidence in a Georgian Plantation, 18C3. 
Year of Consolation (A), 1847. 

Keutur. (.lobn Mitchell), Saxonist, Lotul'ni. 
LMI7-18S7. 

Auglo-Sa.\on Poems of Beowulf, IH.'W. 

Codex Diploinaticns Alvl S<ixonici, 1839-40. 
History of tli« KiigUsfa Language (first period), 
IS.'tl. 

Saxons in Ktighind, 1849. (IBs chief work.) 

KtMi-, Mus.D. (.loseph), boru at Kxeter, in 
l)ovon>ddrc, 1778-1824. 

System of Musical Education, 1819. • 

Kkx, D.D. (TUoma^ bishop of ll.itb and 
Wells, born at BenthaJiapstead, in lleitfurd- 
shire, 1637-1711. 

TMmund (an epic poem). 

Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymns, 
1874. 

Works collected and publithed, 1721. 

(His Idfe, by W. Jlavkins, 1713; canon 
W. L, levies, 1830; a Layman, t.e. J. U 
Auderdon, 1853.) 

Kbssali. (George Wilkins), bom at Vermont, 
U.S., 1810- 

Histoty of the War between the United States 
and Mexico, 1850. 

lltarratlve of the Texan Expedition, 1844. 

Kexmkdt (John), ehronoloffist, bom at Bradley, 
in Derbyoiilre, 1700-1770. 

Scripture Chronology, 1752. 

KxntcDY (John Pendleton), nooelttf, bom at 
Badtmorci, UA, 1796-1870, 

Aaoav^of Qaedlibet, 1840. 

Hon»4Moe EotAuen, 1038, 


Life of William Wirt, i.S49. 

Red Book (Tim). 1817-19, 

Kkkntt, D.D. (itTilUf), bishu]) of Peterborougit, 
iKirn At Dover, 1660-1728. 
wompk'tc lltstory of England, 1706. (Com. 
posed by dllTcretii authors; the third voi, 
by himself.) 

Family of Cavendish (The). 1707. 

Parochial Antitjnltii-s cf Ainhrosden, Burces 
ter, etc., 16!)5. (A valuable work.) 

Register and Chronicle, Kcclesiaslical auil< 
Civil. 1728. 

(Ills Life, hy Xowlon, 1730.) 

Krxxkt (.lames j, dramatic anlhor, Ireland, 
1780-1840, 

Klla Bosciil>erg, IK(|7. 

I''.ilKfi Alai ms, i,s07. 

illustii<»u.s stranger (The;, a comedy, 1827. 
Lose. liAw. and Physic (a comedy). 

Masanlello, ls20. 

Matrimony in coin''dy), 1804. 

P..sisitig iliC Wind [a. farce), 180.'i. fills first 
and best.) 

Si<'ili.au Vespers (The), l.sto. 

Spriiii; and Autumn (ji comedy), 1827. 

World I'J'he . n roiiiPily, 1808. 

KKNNicoTr, D.ll. (Beiijautlii), Hebraist, bota at. 
'fotnes, ill ltevuii'‘hire, t7ls-l78U. 
DlHseitatiim on the “Troo of Life,” tho 
Creation, and Fall, 1717. 

Hebrew Bible. 1770-80. 

Oil the State of tlio PrinUsi Ilebr'w Text of 
the Old Ti’iftanipnt, l75.4-.59, (Valiinblo.) 
V.iria’ Lectioiii's Vcterls Tcstumenii, l784-««. 

Ki.mih'k (Fraiirls Patrick), arehbisliop of Ikil- 
timore. IJ S., iKini In Dubliu, 1797- 
Thcologia Doginatlea, 18J9 •44>. 

Vindicatlun of the 0!dhoU*; Ciiuri’h (A\ 18.56. 

Kfmci'k, liL.D, (William), burn at Wutfonl, iiv 
HiTtforilshire, 1720-1779. • 

I'ligINh Dictionary, 1773. 

F,pistles(in verse), 17.59. 

Fjistafl’s Wediling (a comfsly), 17C6. 
lutnuirtalUy of the Soul (The), ITOL. 
Pa^iiuinaitc (The), 17.53. 

Kkxt {.James), wwafcai composer born at Win* 
rhister, 1700- 1771. 

Tuelvo Anthems, 1773. • 

Kent (-lames), bum ut Fredericksburg, New- 
York. U.S., 1763 -1847, 

Commehlarles on American I^aw, 1826-30. 

Kxxr (William Charles Mark), poet etc., i/on- 
dnn, 182.3- 

Aletliein, and other Poems, 1850. 
CamelMrIver’s Turban (The), 1843. 

Cliariea Dickens as a Reader, 1872. 

Dreamland, ami other Poems, 1862. 

Footprints on the Road (in prose), 1894. 
Naiiolepn'8 Slippers. 1842. 

IVms (ooUccted, etc.), 1870. 

Seagulls of Iona (a Ulo of the escape of the 
Young Pretender), 1842. 

Shakespeare’s Frolic on the Thames, 1642. 

Kek (John iteilenden), *-*, 

Arrhaiologyof oar Popular Plirases and jfur* 
sery Jthymes, ISM. (I'o prove Uiey aro- 
perversions of Dutch words, maiuly Itxtt* 
uioakisb.) 

Kebr (Rober^ hiA>rian, Scutlaod, 

OoHecUon of Voyages and Travi^ 

(A YftliuAle work.) 
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Hwtoiy of Sootland (Kobrrt the Brooe), 1811. 

(A good epitome.) 

Life of William Smellle, 1811. 

Kktt (Ret'* Henry), iMl-lsas. 

EimentH of uenonl Knowlctipe, . . . with 
JjiHtB ot the jntnjt approved Authors, 1812. 
F.mlly (a moral tale), 1809. 

Illatory Uju liilerprotrr of Proooecy, 1799. 

(An oacellent work.) ' 

Juvenile Poeoia, 1798. 

Kipd, M.J>. (John), 1775-1 «51. 

Adaptation of Kxtcrnai N'atiire to the n’hysica 
Conduiun of Man, 1827 lA Bridgewater 
tivatise.) 

UuUlTieeof ftflneralogy. 1809, (Oo'kI. » 
tiiOD iWIliiaui;, natundi$i, bum at llaiuuicr' 
BTnith, 180.1-1807. 

British .Song-Wnia, 1866. 

4(u>i>ku, D.li.' (Uielmrd), Mshop of Bath and 
VVclln, bom in iSot*.<iex, 1035-1703 (Ho and 
hi.8 wife were Killeii in Ix-d during the otoriu 
i« November 20 .) 

Commentary on the Pentateuch. 1694. 

I Deinoust ration of the Messias, 1694-1700, 
Kautiuicw (Thomas), “ Itlng ('harh'S's Jester," 
j.ramatist, born in Middlesex, 1611-1682. 
Plays, 1664, 

KiLtrOfncw (Sir Wllll.im), viee-ctiamberlnln to 
quueu flenricUa, wW, 1605-1693. 

Artless Midnight 'I'houglits of a (lonllemaa at 
Court, 1634. 

Imperial Tragedy (The), 1669. 

1 , 0 V" and Pricndsiiip m play), 1666, 

Miduight and ilaiiy 'Inoughls, 1694. 

Ontiaades tit play), 16('>3. 

Pandora (a play), 1664. 
tStdindraia play), 1665. 

Siege of Urbtn (a play), 1666. 

Kimvali. (Richanli, ntmelist. Hum at Ijehanoo, 
Iir'New Ilaiupshiri', U.S, 1815- 
Ouba and the Cubaiia, 1849. 

St. I.«ger, or tiie Thfeads td Life, 1849. 
Student IJfe Abroad, 1853. 
fiiKd, F.R.8. (Kdward), antiquary, N'orfoik. 
I73fr-1807. 

Plseay on the. PMgllsh Oovemment, 1767. 
Morsels of Oriticiam, 1788. 

Munimenu Aiitiqua, 1799-1805. 

Karo (Uregory), hanUd, born at Liehdetd, in 
Hampshire, 1648-1712. 

Observations on the State of England, ISIO. 
HJOro ^11 mry), bishop of Cblciieeter, poet, etc., 
1691-1609. 

tlnian fetclied at tho b'unera, of . . . 
(Toarlea 1., 1649. 

Poems, Klegies, and Paradoxes. 1651. 

Psalms (The), in metre. 1657. 

JLim (Peter, lord), bom at Exeter, 166»-1T34. 
History of the ApoatlcH* Crewl, 1702. 

Inquiry into the Coastitution, etc., of the 
Primitive Chinch, 1091. 

Kuto, D.D. (William), archbishop of Dublin, 
bom at Anirim, in Ireland, 1660-1729. 

Stain of the Ih^teatanta in Iretand, 1691. 

Mali, 1792. 

JCnro^^L^JDl (William), $atirUt, fxmdon, 1663- 

Antnii^enioni on the Pretended Account of 
IteUnd, lONi * 

Art of Cewtety (ta imitation of Horace), no 
' dlN 


Art of Love (in Imitation of Otrhl^ no 4bt«. 
DtalogneB of tho fiend, 1699, 

Joan of Iledtiigton (a tragi-comedj^ lYlS.' 
Journey to London (A), 1698. (^oellcnt 
piece of irony.) 

Transactioner (The), two satires On tbo Royal 
Society, 1700. 

Vindication of Dr. Sncheverell, 1710. 
Kincijike (Alexander Wiiltarr), bom near 
I'aitiiton, In Somersetshire, 1311- 
Kotlien, 1844. (A model book at travels./ 
History of the Crimean War, 1863-75. 
Kikoslkt (Ucv. Charles), nowligt, «te., bom si 
Holiie, in Devonshire, l.slg-1876. 

Aticlen Regime (The) 1867. 

Andromeda (a poem), 1858. 

Alexandra and her Schools, 1857. 

Alton Locke, bailor and Poet (a novel on the 
social anarchy of the lay), 1849. (This is 
his tx-Ht work of fiction.) 

At [.list. 1871. 

Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 1850. < By Parson 

liOt.) 

OlaucuA, or the Wonders of the Shore, 19S5, 
Health and Education, 1874. 

Hereward the Wake r’a novel), 1866. 

Hermits rrhe), 1.sea. 

Heroes (The), Greek fairy tales, 1856. 

Hypatia (a novel to show the struggle of 
Ohrisllouity with Gothic paganism and 
Greek pliiiosophy of the fifth century), 
18,53. 

Limita of Exact Science as apuUcdto History, 
« 1860. 

Madeun How and laidy Why, 1870. 
Miscellanies, 1859. * 

Phaeton (a dialogue against tho Emersontan 
school), 1852. 

Plays and Puritans, 1873. 
l*ro8c Idylls, 187.3. 

Roman (The) and tlie Teuton (lectures), 1864, 
Saints' Tragwly (^The), a dramatic poem, 184«, 
(Elizabeth of Hungary.) 

Sermons for the Times, 1865. 

Sermons on National Subject<i, 1854. 

Two Years Ago (a novel), 1857. 

Village Sermons, 1849. 

Water Babies (The), 186.3. 

Westward Hoi (voyages and adventures nf 
air Ainyas Ixrlgh in the rdgn of qneen 
Elizabeth), 1855. (Thisand "iuton Locks" 
are his two best.) 

What then does Dr, Newman meon ? 1814, 
Yeast (a philosophical novel), 1R48. 

(Hts Life, by his widow, 1876.) 

Kikoslev (Heary\ novdiit, bom at Holas, ttt 
Devonshire, bcothw of the above, 1898" 
1876. 

Austin Ellkit, 1883, 

Boy in Grey (The). 187®. 

Fireside Studies, 1876. 

Geoffry llamlyn (ReooUeettoaa (tf 188®; 
Grange Garden, 1876. 

Harveys (The), 1379. 

Hetty, and other S^es, 1871. 

HUlyare and the Burtons (ThsX,186<- . 

Hornby Mtlla, and other Stories, 18M, 
LetgMon Conri, is66. 

Loat (Stud (Tbei 1864. 

Mademotsmto Malhads,!*®®, 

ICyatety of the lalimd, 1877. 
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U7$. 

OkkshottCvitie^ ia>3. 

Old WI 4 

:^T«nrti 9 e, IMl. (HiA bestJiovel.) 

Begbuhl U74. 

SUoateotSIlcotei, 1467. 

Tftletof Old Tr«T«l, 1869. 

ValecdlnX* stoiy of l^edanV 1872. 

'(P bishop of (^Iforoia, bom at 

Mew York, O.S., isil. 

Cidacombs of Rome (.Tb«X 1954. 

Double \ifituee« of theOhurch, 1814. 

Hiitorw of the Esilgr Jesuits, 1840. 
irra, F.ELS. (Audrew), Nottingham, 1T2S- 
1785. 

Life of Captain Cook, 1788. 

!BBT (Rev. William), entomologitt. bom at 
Wltnesbam Hall, in Suffolk, 1769-1850. 
Habits and Instincts of Animals (a DrMgc* 
water treatise), 1830. 

IntiodocUon to Safoniology, 1817-26. 
Monograpida Apum Anglite, 1802. (With 
S^nce.) 

(Bis Life, by Freeman, 1852.) 

RiiiKWOOD, LL.I). (Uaniel),at4runoin«i', born in 
iUarjrtand, U.S., 18U- 

Comets and Meteors, 1878. (A masterly 
. work.) 

(BWAV (Andrew Valentine), 1804- 
AnoY and Harrisons of France, 1411. 

Modem France, its JuomaJlsm and Uieri* 
tore, 1863. 

Ports, Arsenals,* and Dockyards of Prancti, 
1839, 

aWAV, LL.D. (Richard), chemiMt, bom In ire- 
laud 1750-1812. 

Elementa of Mineralogy, 1794. 

Nsaay on the Constitution of Acids, 1787. 
iTCiiBNXK, M.D. (William), pfiM(r(mof)Lis(,l775 ■ 

Apiciim RcdiTlvus^ 1817. 

Art of Prolonging Life (The), 1822. 

Cook’s Oracle (The), 1821. 

Economy of the Eyea, 1824. 

, Health without Physio, 1830. 

! Housekeeper’n Ledger, etc., 1825. 

' Fepdc Precepts, 1824. 

Pleaswe of making a Will, 1822. * 

, Practical Observations on Telescopes, 1814. 
Travellcr’a Oracle iThc)k 1822. 

Isrto, D.D. (John), bom at Plymouth, 1894- 
1850. 

Daily Bible Headings, 1851. 

History of Palestine, 1843. 

Journal Sacred Uterature, 1848-63. 

Lost Sensea (The), deafbeas and bUadaesa, 
i84S 

ffetorfel Bible, 1838. 

P^^rial Illst(^ of Palesttne, 1838-40. 
Tbooghts among Flowers, isia 
. (Hia Life, by J.E.Bylaod, 1856.) 
J(aTCHBDu.»Hcossssir (^ward Hugeasen), 
bom at Mecsbam Hatu, la Kent, 1829^ 
u^ers for Oiristmas, 1870. 
HtnMy'Pinlsdy.orStorieafor £yerybody’s 

HeobSWne,’ 187L 
1873. 

WT«rI>tlllA,18rA 
BMes ftkiayQiilitaeii, 1868 


Tales for Tea-time, 1872 
Uncle Joe’s Storiea, 1879 
Whispers from Fairykmi, 1874. 

KxEti.Kft (Sir Godfrey), court painter to rkarfes 
II., etc., born at LUbeck, 1644-172.5. 

Reautitm of Hampton tloiirt (divers dotes). 
Kit-cat (,’lub Portealta (divers dates). 

Knicut (Charles), born at Windsor, in Derk- 
Khlref 1791-1873. 

BritUb Almanac and Oocnp.iidon to the Al¬ 
manac, 1832; continued still. 

CyclDpaMlla of the Industry of all Nations- 
1861. 

English Cyelojucdta, 1854-61. 

Half-hours with the Best Authors, 1347-18. 
Knowledge is Power, 1 855, 

Laud we live tu (The), 1448. 

Library of Kiiteituining Knowledge (ThQ> 
1831. 

Ufe of Caxton, 1844. 

l^niduu Pictorial ly Illustrated, 1811-44. t 

Old England (iiUislrated), 1845. 

Old Painter [The) aud the ^ludem Pressy 
1864. 

Once upon a Time, 1853, 

Penny .Magazine (The), 1832-4.5. 

Pictorial itook of Cuiomoii Prayer, 1839- 
Pictortal Hlble (The), IMilS. 

Picwrial History of England •'rim) 1844. 
I*icu»‘{al .Shaki'flDcarc (The), 18:19-41. 

Plays and PcH'ma 1857. 

Popul.ir History t England, 1856-62 
ilesuit* of Machinery, 183], 

, Rightaof Capital and Labour O'be), L .<1. 
Sh.ike«pearo a leography), i»,'i9. 

*,* Or tiiL'KL * xtksiie waa«iUK.:the antlior, 
Cilitor. or publisher, 

KMoiiT(h. ,'oriiella), 1757-1837. 

AutiiliiogiApby, 1861. 

Uesrriptiori of jjatium fl.d Cainpagna^dl 
Roma), 1805. (Interesting.) 

Dinarhasf. -ontiuualiiHi of /{atsdasj, 1770. 
Marcus Ftalniniu^ )790"92, 

Kkioiit (Hetiry GalK-y), Irr ‘-.'Mr an anti- 
ifuary, 1786-1846- 

ArcllUH-tural 'lour in Normandy 1836. 
£crle8ia.stical Arohtt«<-turc of Italy, 1843-44. 
Normans in Sicily, 1838. • 

Kmcht (Uichard I'ayne), of Hcrsfoniahire, 
1750-1824. 

Analytical Inquiry Into the I'rindples of 
Taste, 1805. 

laqairy into the Srml>oUcal Language of 
Ancient Art and Mythology, 1818. 
Landscape (Tbe),^ a dkiactlo poem in three 
books, 1T9A 
Nomml Vetores, 1«30. 

Profptna of Civil Society (a didactic poem fa 
Blx books), 1796. 

Worabip of I’riapUB, 1786. 

Ktrionr, D.D. (SamuelX bicvrow&er, 1674-1740. 
Life <H Dr, Jifeo Coii^ 1724. 

Ltfeof Eraemus, 1726. 

KmoHTON ( Henry), cAiwnfofer, ttaneKiehard IL 
Oompilatlo de KTentilms Anglin a Xeinp<ire 
Edgar! usque Mortem Begia RicUrdi 
Sbcandi, 1469. ^ 

Kmolucs (Riehard), hUieriim, I64fe-I6t9, 
lUNnnr^tf the Turit, I6Q3| oanttaued by irfr 
Piuu Hyott^ l697-47<e. (Much famdal fej 
Dr. Jobaaon.) 
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Kitoixis (Sir I'randii), ttaUmum, bom at Qrayi^ 
in Oxfordshire, 153(K*I596. 

Treatise against the Usurpation of Papal 
Bishope, posthumous it>08. 

KK«YtT (Mwurd), peeuilonym "Matthias Wii- 
Boii," bom in Norihumberiand, l&HO-lbi/O. 
Charity ndKtakcn, 16.10. 
luMefity unmasked, I6!>2. 

K»ouri/Ra (.iatnes Siicridan), dramatttk bom at 
fJork, In IrcLand, 17«4-i«(>a 
Idol deinollsbH ita own Priest (The), a 
reply to cardinal Wiac’iuan on trmsnhstan- 
tUitim, 1U51. 

Rock of Itoino (The), or the Arch-Tlerosy, 
1«49, 

%• For his pluyn, see Ai'PBNDIx Til. 

Kxox (.Tohn), born at Gifford sn Scotland, 
I50.^->&72. 

Admonition (An), ISSi. 

Fdtiifiill Admonition, ISM. 

First Hlust of the Trumpet ngtsinst ttie Muu> 
Stroms Iteglmeut of Women, 1608. 

Fort for tlie AflllcU'd, etc., IbOC. 

History of the llifformaUun ... in Scotland, 
posthuraoiiA l&8(, 

What True l*raier is, 1534. 

(His Life, bySmeaton, 1579; McCrie, 1812; 
Nlemcyvr, 1824; Laing, 1847; T. l)raud(»<, 
1863.) 

Knox (Kobort), travtUer, 1641- *. 
llistorictd lielatiou of tlie IsUud of Ceylon, 
16 H 1 . (A standard work.) 

Kkox, M.D. (Hoiwt), of Kdinbnrgli, 1791-1862. 
Manual of Artistic Anatoniy, 1852. 

Manual of Human Anatomy, 1853. 
llaces of Men, 1850. 

K.nox, D.O. (ViceMmus), Ijondon, 1752-1821. 
Christian Philosophy, 1795. 
l^nilly [.ectures, 1791. 
mberal kxincalion, etc., 1781. 

Moral and Literary Flssays, 1778-79. 

Winter Kvenings, 1788. 

Kr.NASTttx (Sir Francis), pmt, of Shropshire, 
1687-1012. 

Corona Minervo) (a masque), 1636. 

Leolino and Sydanis (a poetical romance), 
1612. 

Muses' CcQupIaint (TLo), 1633. 


J^AiKr, (Alexander), poei, born at Brechin, in 
Scotland, 1787-1857. 

Archie Allan, 1827. 

Thistlo uf Saitlaud (The), ancient ballade^ 
18K1. 


M'aysldo Flowers, 1846. • 
l,Aixo (Alexander tiordnn), African travdlttf 
of Edinburgh, 1794-1.^26. 

Travels, posthumous 1826. 

E.\iku (llavld), 

Early Metrical Tales, 1826. 

Fugitive Scottish Poetry (17th renturyV 1923- 
1825,1853. 

Select Bemaios of the Auciout Ik^nlnr Poetry 
, of Scotland. 1 h 22 . 


Lwta (.Malcolm), Kiatorian, bora in the OtE- 
neytk 1763-1818. 

^iatoty of Scotland, with Critical iHaserUtion 
on .,. Osriali, 1806. 

Lam (lady CkioU«ia> naidta aamo Outrilne 
Povaoi^t 1786-1838. 


Ulenarvon, 1816; a new etinto, 1819. * 

Oraham Hamilton (a novel), 1822. 

Lam» (Oharloa), jxiet and *a»ayi$t, London^ 

177.5-1831. 

Adventures of Ulysses, 1807. 

Essay on tbo Qt'uiua of Hogarth. (Hla best 
work.) 

Essays of P'lia (a volume of essays tinder the 
pseudonym of " Ella"), 1st series, 1820•' 
1822 ; 2nd series. 182:i-25; last, 1833. (Hu 
most popular production.) 

John Woodvil (a tragedy), 1802. 

lAiHt Tvssays, and Popular Fallacies, 1833. 

Mrs. l,Aci«teFa SebooiE (VFith his Mater 
Mary.) 

Old mind Margaret (a tale), 1799. 

Poems, 1797. (With Coleridge.) 

Poeln^ posthumous 1«36. 

Poetry for Children, 1809. 

Hosautond Gni,r (a tnie), 1798. 

Tales from Sliakiwpoare (t.e. the tales ef 
Shakespeare's chief dramas), 1807. 

(His Life, by Talfourd, 1836.) 

Lakbardr (William), U^raphktd an&Mtry, 
l,ondon, 1636-1601, ■ 

Archalonomia (ancient laws, books, and 
customs of the English), 156<'<. 

College of the Poor (».e. Greenwicb), 1578. 

Dictlunarium Anglia; Topograpblcum et Hiv" 
toricum, posthumous 17.10. 

Puties of Coiistabb-s, etc, 1852. 

Eircnarcha, in two books (office ofJ.P.), 1581. 

Pandects KotuUirum, 1601 

Perambulatiou*of Kent, 15 tu, 1576. (Tlie ffmt 
county history, and stdl a model of the 
class.) • 

(His Life, added to the edition of Ilia works,' 
Chatham, 1826.) 

Laubekt (Aylmer Bourkc), botanist, 1761- 
1843. 

Description of the Genus Pinius, 1S03-3T. 

Illastruiion of the Genus Cincliona. 1797. 

Lahkrstbb (Edwin Hay), naturalist, Jxiudon, 
1847- 

Ocnnparatlve lAmgcvity, la7l. 

Developmental History of tlie MoUusca, 1875. 

Monograph of the I'ossil Fisties of the Old 
lied Saudsiune of Great llritaiu, 1876, 

La4i>xn (.folin), mathematieian, born at Pea* 
kirk, near Peterborough, 1719-1790. 

Mathematical Lurnl>rations, 1755. 

Mathematical Memoirs, 1786,1790. 

Kesidual Analysis, 1758, 1764. 

Laspbh (Richard), Afrtccin traveller, born at 
Trupo, in Cornwall. 1804-1834. 

Journal of an Ex}iedition to ezplora ... tlie 
Ni^r, 1832. *■ 

Records of Captain Clapperton’a Last Bx|»edl*1 
tiun in Africa, 1830. 

Lakuon (Letitia Elizabeth), Mm, Maclean, 
peetsn, under the initiala ^L. E. L^** boro 
in iioudon, 1802-1838. 

Duty and luclinatloa, 1838. 

Etliel Chttrcldli (a novel), 1834. 

Fate of Adelaide (The), a Swiss tale io veeae; 
1821. 

. FraociseaChrrar:! (aromanoe). 1634. 

Gtdden Violet (The), and other PoeUMb ltff* ' 

ImpCQvUatriee (Thei, and other Doe^ 1624. 

Asm Hrauara (• oovMV lMatlMi2Mtn> 

1841. 


Adalteia. 
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' J/)St ^e!ad<TT»). »m 
Kwuaoce ana tleailty (a novel), 1832. 

Traits tad Trials of Early Life (tales), 1836. 
Troutukkiair (The), and other Poems, 1826. 
Venetian Bracelet (The), and other Poems 
1829. 

Vow of the Peacock (The), 1835. 
i;>:Dana(The), and minor Poems, poathnmous 
1889. 

t (Her-Llfe, by hllas Robcrt^ 1839; L. Blan¬ 
chard, 1841.) 

SaKDOit (Walter Savage), poe.t, etc.. Kirn at 

. Ipsley Court, In Warwickshire, 1775-1861. 
Admonition to IMractdrs. 1837. 

Andrea of Huiigarf (a drama), 18.39. 

(kmnt duliiui, 1812. 

Dry Slides fagoted, 1857. 

Examination of William Shakespeare ('rii'-), 
1834. 

Yra Ruperto, 1S41. 

(teblr (a poem), 1798; translated into l^atin, 
1S13. 

(riovanQi of Naples (a drama), 1839. 

Hellenics (The), 1847. 

IdylllaHeroica (in Latin), 1826. 

Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, 1853. 

Imaginary Convetwitlons of Literary Men, 
1824-28; second Suriea, 1829. 

' Imaginary Cons eiHat tons ... on Ilalijtn 
Affairs, 1848. 

T.ast Emit off an Old Tree, 1853. 
l,atin Poom.s, 1824. 

Letters of an Ami'rlcan (trader the pseudonym 
of “ I’ottlnger*’), 1854, • 

Letters of a Conservative, 1836. 

Pdtitaraeron and I'ontalogla (Tlic), 1S37. 

, > Pericles and Asposia, 1836. 

Poems, 1796. 

Poems from the Arabic, etc., 1890. 

Popery, British and Fondgn, 1851. 

.‘'imonlaca (a poem), 1806. 

Satire on .Satirists, 1836. 

(HU Life, by Foster, 1876; Sidney Colvin, 
1881.) 

LaNitsKea. R,A. (CItarles), elder brother of Sir 

, Edwlu, 1799-1870. 

ClarUsa Harlowe (in the Yomon Gallery); 

. Departure of Charle-s II. in l)isgul.se. 1812; 
Dorothea, 1828; The Monks of Melr^, 
1843; Return of the Dove to the Ark, 1844 
(Art Union prise picture), 

Lasmber, R.A. (Sir Edwin). painter, 

T^ondmi, 1813-1873. 

Bolton Abbey In the Olden Time; Children of 
the MUt; Collie Ik^ 1887; Dier-stalking. 
1861 ; DisUngubhea Member of the Royal 
Humane Society; The Dog and tbe^adow, 
1828; Dogs fighting, 1819; Dogs of St. 
(lothard, 1810 ;I)oabtfdlCrumbN 1869; The 
Drover’s Deponure; The Dying Stag; Even¬ 
ing Scene In the Highlands, 1868; Flood In 
the Highlands, 1861: Highland Breakfast, 
18^; upland Mnaic; Highland Nnrsos; 
HigfaUnd Whisky Still, 1830; High Lite; 

Emily Peel and her Favounte Dog, 
1357 1 A Laeoie herding %eep, 1833; Tor 
Lien and the Lamb, 1868; Four Itoonse 
iAdReeaetfiMT IteleooU afoBoaentlB Trofol- 
jwrSnBMrwLoodDek 1557; Low Lift; Hon 
W God ilqgwwi, 1854; Abrslbg; 


Night; The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner, 
1837; Peace; The Pt)>«r and Pair of Nut* 
crackers, 1862; (^uecn Victoria meeting 
Prince Albert on his Retnni from Doer- 
stalking, 186i); The Random Slwt; Tim 
Return from Deer-stalking, I860; The Re- 
tnrn from Hawking; Rough and Iteady, 

1870; Saved; Sliooting Deer on a Pass; 
'I'be Shrew tamed. 1863; The .Stag at Kay ; 
'rUe^'rackers, 1849. 

Lank (.Sir Richard), *-1650. 

Remirts in the Court of Exchequer in tlio 
Iti-ign of King JamcH, postbuimms 1657. 

I.<AN>'aANO, archbialiop of Canterbury, born at 
Pavia, In Italy, 10U5-1089. 

Do Cor[a>re el Sanguine Domini Nostri, 1080. 
Opera Omnia, ex editlona L. Dacherii, 1648. 

Lanohainb (Gerard), born at Oxford, 1656-1692, 
Account of the Engliah Dr.amatick Poet^ 
1691. 

Lives, ete., of the KiiglMi Drainatick Poet% 
1699. 

Momua Trlumphans, or the Plagiaries of tho 
PIngllsIt Stage exiH)sed, lOae, 

Now Catalogue of English Pliijnii, 1686. (Tire 
only catalogue to be relied on.) 

LANomicn, LL.r). (John .\lfred), jioeH, etc., born 
at Birmingham, in Warwickshire, 1823- 
Cfcutury of Ihrmlngham Life (A), 1868. 

Drama of Life (A), 1852. 

P'.nglbh Democracy, 1655, 
l/ump of Life (The), a pitein, 1856. 

Modern Birmlugbiim, 1874-77. 

Pleasant Spots, etc., 1“02. 

, Poems ol the Fieliis, etc, J8C0. 

Pr\s.in Books and their Autliors, 1661. 

Iteligtun and Fducathm, 1662. 

Staffonishlre and Warwickshire, 1674. 

litNOnonN’R, D.D. tJohn), born in Wcstmoie- 
latid, 1735-1779. « 

Triirisl,>tlon of I’liit/irch’s Lines, 1771, 

PoCtiuil Works, 1766. 

Lanoi.ano (IVilliiim), poet, born at Clcobuty 
Moitimrr, In Oheshire, 1332-1 luu. 

Vision of Pler.i Plowman (a aatirlcul jKH>m in 
alllliTative verse), 1302. 

Ij.tB(>NKR, LL.D. (Diunysiu'i), horn In Dublin, 
1793-1859. 

Cabinet Oyctopadta (63 treatises gy different 
authors), IB23-46. 

Cabifiet Library (The), 18.30-33. 

Idscoiirse on the Advautngtw of Natural 
Philosophy, 1828, 

Handbook of Natanol Philosophy and Astro¬ 
nomy, 1861-53. 

l^turcs on the Steam Engine, 1828. ■ 

Museum of Science and Art. 18A3-66. 

Treatise on Algebraic Getanetry, 1826. 

‘I'reatiae on IMHcreutial and Integral Calculus, 
1825. 

Lardxkk, D.D. (NaUuwtel), bom at Hawk- 
bum, In Ken^ 1684-1768. 

CrodibiUty of the Gospel Hlstoty, 1727-67 ; 

supplement, 1756-57. (Invduoble.) 
Demonlon of the New Testament (^lie), 1739. 
Jewtoh tad HeotbenTestimonlee, 1764-67. • . 
Histories of the AposUee and Evaogelhst^ 
1760, 

%* Pa]ey*9 ffh^tdences are bonowed whole- 
floleftoBa theae bookK 
(His Lift, by Kippls, 1788.) 
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_U.D. (WUtli&' El£>r4)i noiwmb'ft, Cosamnaioo of the tSiaroh of ScotlaD^t, IHOd. 

'tM|mef^n>oli2!i^l70d^l838. Dooth, Judgmeat, Hell» uul Heeveit (ha four 

HMoi; of the British CruateoM, ISJ $. serrooiiS), 1858. 

'UelAO^Me Podophtluilout firfUoalaB, 1817- Dicilunuy of Liturgical aud Ecciteiastlcal 
, 1881. Ternw, 1871. 

Uolhuee of Great Britain arranged (The), DlrectariuTa Anglicanum, 1863. 

1^13. Giimpaea of the Supcniatnral, 1874,1873. 

Byotimatle Gatalogoa of the Mammalia aud Crlonaary of Liturgical and EcclesUaticalt 
Btids... in the British Museum, 1816. Terms, 1876. 

Zool^teal Miscellany (The), iau-l7. flistprlca) Sketch of the Ecfbrmatloii, 1379. 

LGAUR^Jane), mystic, 1623-1764. Gos]^! Message (The), i 860 . 

Founalo w Gardens, etc. (Tite), 1678-86. King's H igb way (The), and other Poems, 1866. 

Heavenly Cloud now breaking (The), 1681. Lyrics of Life and Light, 1674. 

KovOlatloa of God and HU glory, 1663. Manual of Devotion for the Blessed Sacra- ■ 

Tre 4 t<^ Faith (Xhe), 1606, lueot, 1866. 

Hevalation of mvelations, 1683. Manuale Clcricorum. 1874. 



Wars of iCing David, etc.. 1680. 

Wonders of God's Creation manifested, 1695. 
Liuks (Steplien Martin), htrald and anti' 
mmry. 1762-1774. 

14m of Sir John ijeako (admiral), 1760. 
Nummi Britannici HUtoria, 1736 
S^ntes tif the ,.. Order of the Garter, 1766. 


Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons (The), 1861. 
MetnoriaUof ILB. Hawker, 1876. 

Message of lierondliation, 1850 . 
Paraphrastka Expositia Articulorum Confes- 
sioiils Anglicans, 186 $, 

PetronllU, and other Poem.s, 1838. 

Poeln^ 1864. 


Btatutea of the ... Order of St. George, 1766. 

Lkakk (William Martin), 1777-1860. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, ete., 1821. 

Klatmdeal Outline of the Greek Revolution, 
1826. 

Numisniata Hellenica, 1854. (Valuable.) 

PctopoonaslaoA, 1844. (Suppimeut to 
"Travels in the Morea.”) 

Kesearches In Greece, etc., 1314. 

Top»)gfaphy of Athens (The). 1321. 

Travels in Northern Greece, 1836, 1811. 

TraveU in th« Morea, lS2t. 

Lkatui^ (Rev. Stanley), bom at Ellesborongh,* 

• in Buckinghamshire, 1330- 

Cbristlan Creed (The), its Theory and Prac¬ 
tice, 1878. 

Go^l its own Witness (The), 1874. (A 
tfulsean Lecture.) 

Keligion of Christ (The), 1874. (A Bampton 
liKture.) 

Structure'of Uie Old Testament (TheX 1873. 

Truth and Life, 1872. 

Witness of 6t. Panl to Christ, 1870. 

WlDiensof the Old Testament to Christ. 1868. 
(A Boyle LecUue.) 

Leckt (\V 4 lliam Edward Uwtpole), of Dublin, 
1838- • 

History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
1878. 

Hiatory of European Morals, 1369. 

Histoiy of RatiooatUm, 1863. 

Blstoyy of the Rise and laflaenoe of Ba* 
tfamaltem, etc.., 1866. 

TiOaden of Public Opinion Jn Ireland, 1861. 

Labmca (Edward), arUiqMiy, Ireland, 1739- 
ISZS* 

Antiquities of Dnland. 1793. (ValoabUX 

Lse. D.OJ 4 . (iUr. Frederick Geor^X jpoet, etc. 
bom at Staatoaboiy, in BockingSantshire, 
1830- 

Beauty of BoUnsM (neX 

Belts of BottevlUe 'row«r, and othar Ambm, 
Wl. 


Book vt Itu Eptaeisak 1H7 1 of tbe Cta^els, 

I867. 

ffkristUin DoctiinB of PKnyur Bir Do* 
IMMbvtk (IlwXlMW. 


Best in Dtvitb, 1872, 

Truth as it is in Jcbu8, 1863, 

Validity of the Holy Orders of the Church of 
England, 1869. 

Words from the Croee, 1866, 

Lesi, lUA. (Frederic RicfaardX bom at Barn- 
staple, in Devonshire, 1798- 
Avenuo in Shobrook Park; The Bay of Bis¬ 
cay ; The Broken Bridge; Cres'<iiigbam; 
The Cover Side; A Devonshire L.ino; A 
Devonshire Village; A Fibherman's Haunt; 
A HarvfSt Field; The Land we live in, 
1867 ; The Mill; Peusburst Avenue{ The 
Ploughed Field; Plymouth Breakwater; 
Tlw Signal Station at Gihr.iltar; The Sliver 
Pool; Vlctv of Gariltaldi's Uesidenoe; View 
of Gibraltar; A Village Grsen; A Water¬ 
ing I'laro. # 

Lkk (Harriet), mmligt, London, 1756-7861. 
Canterbury Talcs, 1797-1803. (With her 
sDter SopblaA 

Lke (Henry), of Virginia, U-S., 1756-1816. 
Memoirs of the War lu the Bouthern , . 
States, 1809. (An exodtent work.) 

Ler (.fanuaX botmiU. Uammersmltn, 1730- 
1765. . 

Introduction to tbs LianwAO ^stem of Bo- 
tatiy, 1760. (Much esteemed.) 

Leb (.fubn Edward), fftokpUt, bwn at Kevr- 
laiKl, mnx llul), 18U8- 
IscaSUurnm, 1362. 

Roman Imperial Photograph 1674: and 160 
ProSl^ lOI'L 

Tranidathms of Dr. Keller's Lake Dtediinga, 
1866: and 0. Mark's JheeawUiont at tie 
ICetderhek, 1876. 

Lbb (Natbani«lXdvan«Hfe,biim at Halfleht, In 
BarUbtdshire, 1667-1691. 

%• Fw Ms 16 dramaa, see Amcnnpc ITf. 

Isn. O.D. (SamuelX ertsnAtHiA boro at Long* 
nor. In Bhropahtt^ 1763-1862. 

Book of Jobi 1837. 

Sronti and Timn of Gio Viaiona of IMiiie!, 
_«fe,l86i. (WellMtMmed.) 

Rabrav, CSisMalc, and EngBab LeBleeB,i644. 
|Wm«w annttnar, 1937 . 

M Urn of the 3ei^.w8f 
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Tnivcls of Ibn Biituta, 1833. • 

VlSiotlR nf Ifl&l. 

Lkr (SophUi), MOfUH, i^ndon, 1750-18‘il. 

Cbajttcr of Arciiienta, 17 k0. 

(Cankrltury ulth her flitter Harriet.) 

Lkk, D.I>. (WiUlaiu), Iwrn in Ireland, lUlil- 

IiiKplration of Holy Scripture, IS5‘2. (Don- 
nc'lan I^cituri'N.) 

Introductory l^'ctures on EcclOBlaKtical His¬ 
tory, 180 . 1 , , 

Lkfcic (.ioliii). artotf, - Hondon, 

known by Ids coutrlV^Hnim to Punch. 

Pictures of Life «nd Cljarueier, 1851. 

Itlsiii^ tJeni'ifttion ('I'bf), 1818. 

Lki.^ (Eilwiii), buUmist anti nalui'alist, born at 
Worcester, t.soO- 

AfliiiLlies of Plants and Antmils. 

Hotany of Woiccsti-isliiri’, 1.8C'*. 

I'urrHt and Cliaae t>f Mitlvciii, etc , 1877. 

Lkks, I’lill. Doc. iKmlcfic llicliard), born at 
McanuoiHl Hall, near Leoils, 1815- 

ArKuiuont for the Suppression of the Liquor 
Trallic, 1856. (100 ('uinc.i prize. 1 

Metaphysics of Owcinsni dis&ectod (The), 
1837. 

Science ofSymltoliHin, etc., 1S15. 

Traipcrancc Itihlc Coniuicntaiy (The), l.SCG. 
(With I), liiirns.) 

TPNt.-lK)ok of Tomperatice (The). 1863. 

Tnith-sceLer in Lllcratuie, elc. (The), 1315- 
18.50. 

LiiJPv, LT.. D. (Joseph), naturalist, born In 
I'hikdelpliia, U.S, 1833- 

Lytisict Mumiiutllati Katina of the Dakota, 
etc. (The), 1.870, 

E.xtinct V(‘Hebr.ate Fauna of the Westcrti 
Tcrntiules, ih73. 

l.RTQK (t.'hailes), naturalist, of Lancashire, 
1C.50-I7I0. 

^'utural llisturv of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
tiie I'ejik in Di'rby.'.ltire, 1700. 

Pbthisiolo(;ia latiii-iUlriensLo, 1694. 

Lkioii (Sir l■>iwlU'l1), of l,oice.8lcrshlre, 1602- 
1671. 

Annotations on the I’octlcal Books of the Old 
Testament. 1657. 

Critica Siicra, 1639. (An excellent work.) 

Observations (Joucciuliig the Twelve Ca'sars, 
1635. 

Oltservatluns on all the Kings of England, 
IGO'i. 

Treatise ttf P,t‘IIgIon and Learning, 1656. 

Letoiitiin, li.A (Sir Kretlerlck), president of 
the Uuyal Academy, bom at .Scarborousb, 
1830- 

Acme ar.d Sepllmitiit, 1803; Actafa, 1868; 
After Vusiteis, 1872; Aiitiquo Juggling 
ulrl, IH71; Arhulue abandoned by Theacus, 
186-8; Cadiz. 1867 ; t^aprl (Pagatios), 1861; 
L«prl (SnnrWl. ISCO; Cimabue, 1855 
(bought by the queen); Cleobutos Instruct¬ 
ing bis Daughter, 1871; Clytemuestra 
watching for Agrtmeranon’s fiotnm. M74: 
GoiidoUiere, 1872; Davialus and icanis, 
1869; Dante in Kxlle, I86t; The Daph- 
ijcphorlB, W76; David. 1665-, A Dream, 
hwi* Th« Dnet, i«63; An Eastern 
^inimr scaring BinK tsTS; Electra at 
tiie Tomb of Agatneomon, 1869; Eltoha, 
1881} EUsha riiiatng ' %he Shunammtte's 
8 qq» 1881} Tim Elsbeniian ami the Syren, 


1858; A Girl filing Peacock!. 1863; , 
A Olrl with a Bosket of Fruit, .1863; 5 
Golden Hours, 1864; Greek Girls picking 
up Pebbles, 1871; Helen of Troy, 1865; 
Ilelfos and Rbodos, I8u9; llercotes wres¬ 
tling with Death, 1871; Idyll, 1881; Indus¬ 
trial Arts of Peace, 1873; lostephane,l880; 
An Italian Crossbowman, lf.>63; Jecebcl 
and Abab, 1863; Jonatliari's Token to 
David, 1868; The Knucklelwne Playei, . 
1867; La Valina, 1859; The Light of thu 
Hareem, 1880; Little Fatima, 1876; Mi 
chad Angelo nursing his Dying Servant, 
1862; A Moorish Garden, 1.874; hlother* 
and Cldld, 1860; The l^isic Lesson, 1877; 
Naiiaic.ia, 1878; A Nile Woman, 1878; 
Odati.sqne, 1M62 ; Old Damascus, 1874; Or¬ 
pheus .inii Kurydice, 1«04; The Painters 
iloncymooii, 1866; A PasLonil, 1867; Sa- 
vonia, 1859; Psaiuathc, 1880; A Homan 
Mother, 1867; Romeo and Juliet, 1858; Sea 
F.ohocB, 1862; Sisters, 1862; A Sister’s Kisi, 
1.880; Spanish Dancing Girls, 1867; The Star 
oflietlilchem, 1862; St. Jerome, 1869; Sum¬ 
mer hluon, 1.872; -Sunny Hours, 1859; 
Syracusiin Bride, 1866; 'The 'J'riumph of 
Music, 1856 ; A Venetian Girl, 1875; Venus 
unrobing, 1867; Weaving the Wreath, 
1873; WlUBiwrs, l«8l; The Widow's 
Prayer, 186.5; Winding ihe Skein, 1878. ‘ 

liKiuiimN (Rubeit), archbishop ot Glasgow',1611- 
1684- 

Commentary of the First Kpisllo of St. Peter, 
posthumous 1693. 

Posthumous TraSis, 170.8. ^ 

I’ndcctlones ‘I'heolpgkie, posthumous 1693. 

Rules fur a Holy Life, posthumous 1708. • 

Sermons, nostbumous 1692. 

(His Life, by W. Wilson, D.D, I7i6; G. 

Jcrmeiit, 1808; Peanam, 18'25; Burnet.) 
Lklaxd (Charles Uovlfrcy), uf FbiUdelphia, 

U 

Egyptian Sketch-bwk (The), 1873, 

English Gipdes and their Language (Tlie), 

1873. 

English Gipsy Stmgs, 1875. 

Fu-S;vnc, or the Discovery of America by 
Bnddhli-t IVlesl-s, 1875. 

Hans Breitmaun's Ballads, 1867, 1970. 

Iiegends of Birds, 1864. 

Mei^ter Karl's Sketch-libok, 1855, 

Music Leasons of Confucius (The), and otlicr 
Poems, IbTi). 

Poetry and Mystery of Dreams (The), 1855. 

Sunshine In Thought, 1662. 

Le(,am> (John), antiiptaiiy, 1606-1552. 

Asscrtio Indytissiml iVxturii Regis Brltapplm, 
postbnmoUH 1554. 

GommenUrii doScriptortbos BritauakK post¬ 
humous 1708. 

De Rebus Brltaanlcts ColUietaneO, poi^tt- 
mous 1715. ' 

aemtbllaoon Jllastrtsdml Edoatdi Pfjhidpls 
Csmbrio^ 1543. 

lUnenuy of England, posthumous ttlO-13. 

Pads, 1546. 

Hambe fn Hetirid Dit(iikd«|d EquiD 

ta^ ISU; 'niomm Viatl EqulUti!; 

Principttm as lUtntrlum Aliquot• ha 
Augw Vhrorum Eacouds, .pofykhsuntf 

IMA • ' . . 
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Sente for f&nglundee Antiqniteee, 1849. 

<3ts Life, bf.Huddesford, 1T73.) 

Lbi.as 9 ^ D.1>. (JobnV distentin/f minitler, 
buin at Wigan, in Lancasblre, 1091-1766. 
Adtltnfoga atid Ncceadty uf the Chrfetlan 
IMlgton (Tbe), 1764. 

CbrlallwtW as Old as Creation, 1733. 

Defence of ChrlHtlaiiity, 1740. 

Dlvite Authority of the ffiible], 1739-40. 
View of tlie Principal Deietical Writers, 17M. 
LRt.AVh, D.l>. (Thomas), of Dublin, 1732-1765. 
iltatery of Ireland, 1773. (Much praised.) 
Hlstoiy'of Philip of Mocedun, 1759. 

LsitttK (Mark), I^ndon, 1809-1970. 

Christinas lianiper (A), a novel, 1859. 
Xachanted Doll (The), a noi'cl, 1849. 

Palkner Lyle (a hovel), 1866. 

Jest-Book (u cotnpilAiion of anecdotes), 1864. 
Loved at Lost (a novel), 1864. 

Wait for the End (a novel), 1863. 

(And 60 dramatic pieces.) 

LiEVrRilsKe:, D.D. (-John),, bom at Jersey, a 
Channel Isle, 1769-1824. 

Classical Dictionary,-1788. (Once a standard 
walk.) 

Universal Biography, 1808. 

Le NBvir(Jdhn), London, 1679-1741. 

Fasti kedesitn Anglioante, 1716. 

Lives, etc., of the Protestant Bishops of tbe 
Church of England, 1730. 

MoQumenta Anglicana, 1717-19. 

Lbstkox (Charlotte), novelist, born in New 
York, U.8., 1720-189A 

Novels and Histories o^bich tbe Flays of 
Shakespeare are foundR, 1753-64. • 

Lkkkox (Lord Williani Pitt), 1799-1891. 
'Adventures of a Man of Family, 1864. 
Compton Audtey, 1841. 

Dnilis on my Memory, 186S. 

Fifty Years' Biographical Reminiscences, 
1863. 


Merrie England, its Sports and Pastimes, 1867, 
1M3. 

Ptxcr Hamilton, 1862. 

nuitp Goortenay, 1867. 

Pictures of Sporting Life szd Character, 1859. 

Heoreations of a SMitsmui, 1862. 

Story of my Life (^e). 1857. 

Tuft Hunters, 1843. 

Leslxt (JohnX bishop of Ross, bom In Scot¬ 
land. 1527-1696. 

Defence of Marie Quene of Scotland, 16&9. 

De Origlne Modbus et Rebus Qestls Scotonim, 
159»T 

De Tltttlo et Jure Marin Scotomm Keginw, 

^ 1580. 

Lxsiijif Bev. Qiartes), of Ireland, 1650-1722. 

Gfeort and Eaw Method 'iritb I^iats, 1604. 

Lesub, B.A. fi&arles Robert), London, 1794- 
1859. 

Aime Page and Master Slender, 1819 $ May- 
daytn we Reign of Klizabeth, 1821; Sanefao 
PHua and tbe Duebeea, 1824 (his best ptc< 
tun); Sir Roger de Coverby going to 
Cbuich, 1819; Unde Toby and the Widow, 
189L 

AutoMecrtohlca} Recolleetloos (edited by 
T48» fayferb ISM. 

MteNflisok Ite Young PMntm, isis. 

Lhfe^Cbaifeatde, iMs. (A UnSolass Ido- 


» 


liSSUE, R.A. (Qcorge Dunlop), born at St. 
John's Wood, 1835- 

All is not Cold that Qlitters, 188J; Bethle¬ 
hem, I960; Cclia’a Harbour. 1669; Cla- 
riasa, 1866; The Country Cousins, 1867; 
Cupid’s Curse, 1869; I'he Defeuce of La- 
thorn House, 1869; Elopement (18th cent.), 
1872 ; The Empty Sleeve, 1868; The Fast- 
day at tiitt Convent, 1861; Five o'clock, 
16U; The Flower and the l,eaf, 1864 ; The 
Fountain, lH23*''The Hon and (?hlckens 
1881; Home News, 1863: Home, 8w«'ei 
Home, 1878; The Loss of Richmond Hill, 
1877; Lavender, 1876; Lavlnin, 1872; Thi 
Ijoat Carkouet, 186.1; Matilda, 1860; M.v 
Duty towards my Neighbour, 1676; Nau 
aicaa and her Maidens, 1871; Thn Nutbroui' 
Maid, 1974; Oil the Hanks of the Thames, 
1874; The Path from the River, 1879; Pot 
Pourri, 1874; Tbe Rose liarvcst, 1867: 
Rows, 1876; Say Tal 1861 ; .School Ke- 
viaited, 1879; A Summer .Sung, 1862; Ton 
Miniitf'S to decide, 1967; V^iulet, 1876; 
Tlic War Summons, i9CC-; Willow, Willow. 
1867. 

Lkslie (Sir .foiin), born at Largo, in Fifeshire, 
Scotland, 1760-1832. 

Klemente of Geometry, 1909. 

Inquiry into tbe Nature and Propagation ol 
Heat, 1804. (Valuable.) 

Philosophy of Arithmetic, 1617. 

(His Life, by Maevey Napier, 1834.) 

Lbstoanue (Sir Roger), born In Norfolk, 1616 
1704. 

Brief History of the Times (A), 1687. 

Memento, 1062. 

Public luli-liigtMicer, 1065. 

Tranaktiuti of .d'lsop’s Jltl/les, 1692; and Ol 
Josephus, 1702. 

LKrr.soM, M.i>. (.fobn Coakley), born Jn tliv 
West Indies, 1744 -1819. 

Life of Fotbeiitlll, 1763. 

Natural Hiatory of the Tea Tree, 1772. 

Naturalist's and Traveller’s Companion, 1772 
(His Life, by T. J. iHtlf^ftw, 1817.) 

Lkttsom (William NansoaX 1796-1865. 

Translated in English verse tbe Mbdungen- 
lied (called the *' (ienttan 1tiad"X 1850. 

Levek (Cljarirs James), nooelisA born in Du)> 
tin, 1809-1872. 


a NM I 

Bramletghs of Bishop's Folly (The), 1808. 
Obarles O'Malley, 1841, 

Con Grcgan, or the Irish Gil Bias, 1890. 
Daltons (TheX 1852. 

Davenport Dunn, 18.19. 

Day's Ride (AX 186-3. 

Diary of Horace Templeton, 1801. 

Dodd Family Abroad (Tbe), 1864. 
Fortunes of Olencore (Tlie), M97. 

Barry Ijorrequer, 1839. 

Jack Iltnton, 1843. 

Knli^t of Owynne (The), I84t. 
lAxnt Ki^bbtn. 1873. 

Laurel of Amu. 1865. 

Mmiu of Cro* Martin, 1896. 

ODonogbue (The), 1846. 

1*0111 G^etPs ConiMoa, 18fl» 

Botand (hudicL U 49 . 
bit Brooke FokbroMce, 1886. 

That boy of NoKott's, 1869. 
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Vom Burko of Out*, 1844. ., - ' ^ 

Tony Butler, 1885. ,' ' 

Leti (X)&vld\ Oxbrahl, Loadoor 1740~1T99. 

Pefonce or tbs Old TcHUmeoW 1797. 

Dimertatlon on tiio Bruphecics of the Old 
TMtament, 1793. 

LlngoA SaoRW 1785^9. (ValUtble.) 

Peuiateudi in Hebrew and Eoglisb, 1789. 

BItect and Ooremonies of tbe Jews, 178.7. 

Lewks (George Henry), London, 1817-18TG. 

ArlHtottfl, 1861. 

Biographical History of Philosophy, 18-*7. 

Oomttt'e Philosophy of (ho H<'lcnces, 1359. 

Life of Goethe, 1869. (The best “Life.”) 

Life of Kohespierre, 186(1. 

Kobte Heart (The), a tragedy, 1850. 

Physkal Htels of Miiui, 1877. 

Physiology of Oonumon Life, 1880. 

Problems of Life and Mind, 1873-76. 

Banthorfw fa tale), 1847. 

Bom, Buiiichc, and Violet, 1848, 

^asido Studies, 1859. 

Spanish Drama (The), 1846. (Lope do Vega 
and Calderon.) 

. Studies In AuUimal Life, 1861. 

Lkwim (Thonuu)), 1806-1877. 

Cnisors Invasion of Britain, 1862. 

Jerusslem, a Sketch of tbo City and Temple, 
1881. 

Life and Knistles of St, Pani, 1851. 

Lkwis (Sir George Coruowuli), historian, etc., 
bom in llatlnorshlrc, 1806-1863. 

Astronomy of tbe Anciouts, 1861. 

Dlalngtto on tho Best Form of Government, 
1863. 

, Glossary of Herefordshire Provincial Words, 
1839. 

Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, 
1849. 

Inqi^y Into the Credibility of tiie Early 
ll^an History, 1866. 

On liocal Disturbances in Tcebmd. etc., 1830. 

On (he Govemnieut of Dependencies, 1841, 

Origin and Formation of the Bomanco Lan¬ 
guages, 1836. 

Bemark on tite Use and Abuse of Political 
Terms, 1832. 

Treatise on the Method of Observation, etc., 
lit PolitlCd,<.:853. 

Liwia (Bov. Johu), “of Margate," antiquary, 
bom at Bristol, 1675-1746, 

Antiquity and Use of Seals in England, 1736. 

Apology for the Church of England, 1714. 

Complete HisUvy of tho Several Tranalatlone 
of the Bible Into English, 1739. 

History and Antiquities ofFarenham Church, 
Kent, 1737. 

Hh^ry and Antiquities of tbe Isle of Tenet, 
In Kent, 1723. 

Hlatoryof Anabaptism, 1738. 

Idfe and Sufferings of WickllSb, 1720. 

Lite of Biabon l^oocke, 1744. 

Life of MaysCer Wyllyam Coxton, 1737. 

'WleUlillPa Translation of the New Testa- 
meot, 1731. 

Ltwqt (Hkttimw Gregory), called “Monk 
Le^“ noeeliif and mayiori^Af, London, 
*778-1813. 

Alpbonae, King ntOaiHlA 1601. 

(nw> poiUinmoas 

low. 


Castle Spectre (The), « dramatic romaaoq, 
1797. 

Monk (The), a romance, 1795.* 

Tales of Tenor, 1799. 

Tales of Wonder, 1801. 

Timour the Tartar (a raelodraink)^ 1812. 

Lewis (Mrs.), maiden name Estelle Anna Del- 
mouto-Bobinson, pseudonym “ISteUa," 
poetess, etc., born at jBaltimore, U.S.| 18SA- 
tJplemar (a tragedy), 1860. 

King’s Stratagem (The), a tragedy, 1873, 
Sappho (a tragedy), 1875. 

Lewis (Samuel^ topomapher, 1799-1884. 
Topographical Dictionary of England, 1831- 
1833. e 

Toiiographtcal Dictionary of Ireland, 1837. 
Topographical Dtctlouary of Scotland, 1846. 
Topographical Dictionary of Wales, 1833. 

Lewis (Taylor), born at NorUlium1;>erlaad, in 
tbe State of Kew York, U.&, 1802-1877. 
Science and the Bible, 1856. 

Six Days of Creation, etc. (The), 1856. 

Lewis (l^dy Theres^, 1803 - 1865 . 

Clarendon and his Contemporaries, 1853. 
Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry, 
1865. 


Lewis ('fbomas), JEfebraisf, 1634-1730. 

History of tbe Parthian Empire, 1728. 
Originea Hebrieffi, 1724-25. 

Scourge (The), I7l7, 1720. 

Lewis, M.D. (William), *-1781. 

Experimental History of the Hateiia Medico, 
1768. 

LETBonnx (William), *-1890. 

, Art of Draltlng, imthumQus frOO. 

Cureus Mathematiens, 1690. * 
Panarithmologia, 1693, •> 

Lvtdeh, M.D. (John),poe4, etc., bora in Scot¬ 
land, 1776-1811. 

Discoveries and Travels in Africa, 1789. (A 
valuable work.) 

Poems and Balloiu, posthumous 185A 
Poetical Iloxnains, postbumous 1819. 

Scottish Descrlptlvo Poems, 1803. 

(His Life, by Rev. J. Morton, 1819; sir 
Walter Scott, 1868.) 

LiDDEr.. M.D, (Duncan), of Aberdeen, 1881-1613. 
Artis Conservandl Sanitatem, piMftilumoas 
1651. 


(PKs Life, by J. Stnart, 1790.) 

LtODSLX., D.D. (Henry George), 1811- 
Greek Lexicon, 1843i (Vvitn Scott.) 

History of Borne, 1856. 

Lidhoh, D.D. (Henry Parry}, bom at Stoneiham, 
in llami^ire, 1829- 

Dlvinlty of . . . Jesus Christ (Hw), 1868. (A 
Bampton LectureO 
Lenten Sermons, 18M- 

LtQtrrrooT, D.D. (Jolin), bom at tu Stat- 
fordshtre, 1662-1676. 

Battell with a Waap’s MeA 164». 

Description of tbe TampM Sepvlee to (he 
Dayea of Christ, 1660., 

EurubUm, 1629. 

Harmoiurof the Gogj^St 1644-60. , 

Hone Vubnkm at TUmodton, 1643;,, '(Bla 
dtief work,:bnt aU of bii woi|» amMtoiii- 
abla.} 

LmntrooK^^toj^stMMrbom in CBoiiltoitai* 
(TilQal^i) ,1. 
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"Miat^oot, |}.I>. (Joseph Bsrher), bishop of 
InirhMil, bora «S liiverpoul, 1829* 

St. PsqI’s'E pistle to the Oolossleos, isrs; 
Ootl^feiis, 1869; <3&latiaae^ 1869; Philip* 
pittas, 1868. 

LtbBo^K (Jbha), bora ia Oarham, 1618-165?. 

Chains discovered, 1618. 
Tfvljh's Vietoiy over Tyrants, 1619. 

[^OLO ^(George), dramatic aut/ior, Loadoii, 
1698-1?39. 

iVw hisplays, see Appkhdix III. 
(HisXtfe, by Thomaa Davies.) ' 
[jiiu.T(John),caUed *‘^ThoKaphnist,'* dramatic 
authoTf bom in Kent, 1553-1601. 

Alexander and^ampaspe (a play), 1584. 

(6) Court Comedies, 16.'12. 
liindymioii, the M(ui in the Moone (a play), 
ID81. 


^Euphttes (a description of character), 1581. 

^Eophaesandhls England, 1582. 

Eirahnes' Shadow, 1502. (Ascribed to T. 
hiodge, g.o.) 

Eapbues and Lacilla, pnbltehed 1716. 

Galiatbea (a play), 1582. 

I/tve's Metamo^hosia (a pastoral), ICOI. 

Maydes Metamorphoses (The), ICOO. 

Mim (a play), 1592. 

Mother Bomble (a play), 1594. 

^ho and Pbao (a play), 1691. 

' l/foman In the Moone (Ihe), a mythological 
drama, 1587. 

Lttxr (WUliam), ostroloper, bom In Leicester' 
shire, 1602-1681. 

Christian Aerology (inlhrce booha), 1699. 

Collection or.the f’ropneclcs which ixnicerg 
these Times, 1646. 

Compleat Book of Fortune CP^o), posthumous 
1728. 


Meriinus Anglicus, Junior, 1644. 

Monarchy and no Monarchy in England, 1651. 
Stony Messenger (Th^. 1645. 

World's Catastrophe (The), 1647. 

(His Life, by himself, publish 1715.) 
Ltu* (William)^ pmntmartan, born in Ilamp- 
Atre^ 1466-1623. 

Antill^oni^, 1621. 

Brevusima iiistttutto (Lily's Grammar), 1613. 
l^irest FSBiring (The), posthTunoua 1776. 
Livacbc, M.1>. tThomos), bora at Cauierbury, 
1466-1624, * 

De Emendata Stroctura Latin! Sermonis (six 
books), 1524. 

De Temperamentts, 1621. 

Methodns Medendl, 1618 . 

of Galen's Jk Sanitate^ 1617. 
XiUb, by J. N. Johnson, 1854.) 
Xi&iiiiiur»Pb.D. (John), hotemiti, bom at Catton, 
nearilorwl^ 1788-1865, 
CMbMaiieaBotiiiiil^ 188Jh 
Desortattlvo otxaiiy, 1686. 

DigMsUiua MononMiya, 1621. 

Ptrat Z^rindplfls wtsay, 1836. 

Cltst Pdaetples of BortloitUare, 1832^ 

Elora Medics, 1888. 

Wt^ Milac«a, 186»'«8. 

IkMU FlOra ofGireat Srit^ 1831-37. (With 

' ' ' 

mi BMcIes of (^ehldaoeoas Flnits, 

Uatm BlAotsriUQ fl^^ontnCSiUtt IMeeniiaotf 


Introduction to Botany, 1838. 

Introduction to the E atural System of Botany. 
1830. 

Introduction to the Structure and Physloiogy 
of Plants, 1832. 

Ladies’ Botany, 1848. 

Medical Botany, 1848, 

Pouologia Britsnnlca, 1841. 

Eosarum Mouographia, 1820. 

Schiboi Botany, 1849. 

Synopsis of British Flora, 1828. 

Theory, etc., of BdrticuUuro, 1840. 

Vegetable Kingdom (llie), 1846, (A standard 
work.) 

Lutdsat (Sir David), called '• Lindsay of the 
3iount," poet, born at Qamiyltoo, In Scot¬ 
land, 1490-1554. 

Booke ... of Armca, 1542. 

Compiaynt of tlie Ktug’s Fapyugo, 1638. 

DepiomUon of Queen MagdaVne, 16:16. 

Dialog betuiz Expeiieuco and auo Courteour, 
1654, 

Dreme (The), 1628 . 

llistuile of %uyer Wiliiatu Meldrum, 1560. 

Monarchic (The), IS63. • 

rieaaul Satyrs of the Three Estaitis, 1540. 

Teslatucnt of the Papyngo (The), 1530, 

Tragedie of p’ader David [Bcatouu], 1658, 

(Ills Life, by Cbalmpni, 1810.) 

LisnsAT (Alexander WlHlam Crawford, lord), 
lsl2- 

Edoiu and the Holy I^and. 1838. 

Lives of the Lhulaays, 1849. 

Sketches of the History of Christian Art, 1847. 

Li.vnsKV (Itev. Thouphilus), of Chesbim, 1723- 
1568. 


Apology for resigning tlio Cure of Catterick, 
1774; the Sequel, 1776. 

Ilietorical View of the State of the Unitarian 
lioctrlnc and Worship, 1783. _ 

Vfndicin I^estlelanai, 1788. ’ 

(His Life, by T. BclBbam, 1812.) 

Lixoaxd, D.I). (John), Lom at U'inohester, 
1771-1851. 


Antiquities of Uie Saxon Church, 1808. 
History of England (hrolu Ciieaar to WUliam 
and Mary), 1818-30. 

(His Memoirs, by canon TIenwy, ISW.) 
Lintox (Mrs.), maidea name Blim I^n,wif(a 
of W. J, Linton, noveti'st, boro otKuwiek, 
in Cumberland, 1822- 

Amytnone. a rotaanco (time, Petioles), 1848. 
Atonement of trf>ajn Dnndaa, 1876. 

Azctii, the Egyiniao. 1848. (H«t ftrSt novel.) 
Grasp your Nettle, 1805. 

Lake Country^(The), 1864. 

Lleale Lorton of Greytigg, 1888. 
MadWIUan^by8(l!ie> 1676. 
‘‘MyLotni^WSI. 

Oursalvex 1867. 

PaMda Kemball, I8t4. 

Resditles (a story of modem times), 1851. 
llebM of the Family, 1880. 

Bowitw the Wind, 1888. 

IVna Hfatoiy of Joshua Davidson'The), 1873, 
IBidsrwhicb Jjordf 1878. • 

Witjidrf^ce, 1881. 

Wwh a BUken Tlm^ 1880. * 

World Wefl Lost (Hio), 1877, 

Lmon (Williaaw4WMs)k liondon, tfif- 
. dadb^ and ether Pnmuk.tiOjL 
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jlirtsrj vf Wrofi Sisrivlag, 1858. 

Jilfbof Pain^ 1888. 

Works of Dec4W6«d Urltish Artists, 1860. 
larrmooTT (tfn.), maidca name Sara Jane 
Clarke, paeodunym “Grace Greenwowl," 
^ni at Pompey, i823-> 

Forest Tragedy, and other Talcs, 1856. 
Greeawood I/eaves, 1850>52. 

Haps and Misbaps, etc., 1608. 

HiMory of my Pets, 1800. 

Merrle England, isOO. 

New Life In New i Auds, 1813. 

Poems, 1851. 

Eecollections of my (Jblldbood, 1801. 

Stories and lisgcnds »l‘ Travel, 185B. 

Stories and .Sights in France, etc., 1867. 

Stories from Famous Ilallad^, 1880. 

StorloHuf Many 1.iaii«Is, 1867. 

JitiwHiMO, M.l). (George), antiquary, 
lUstoiy and Autiquitios of the County of 
Iluckingbaui, 1831-4,1. 

Jouniey into Curiiwall (A), 1799- 
Juuiiicy into South Waii«, 1799. 
lasraR, M.f>. (Martin), naturalitt, born in 
nucklugiiamsbire, 1618-1684, 

DoCochlos, etc., 1685. 

1)0 Fuiilibus Medicatis, 1CS2. 

UlstoiiasivoSynopsisConthylioruni, 1080 93. 
(A standard work.) 

llistoriai Auitoallum ADgllii Ties Tractatm, 
1876. 

Liston, M.R,C,S. (Robert), liom at Eciles- 
macbaii, in .Scotland, 1791-1848. 

Eleincuts of Surgery, 18'U. 

Vnuitical Snrgery, 1637. 

IjTiraow (William), foot iravtUtr, bom in 
Ijauarksiilre, Scotland, 1583-lOiO. 
Adventures, 1832. 

Pilgrimea Farewell to ... Scotland (a poem), 
1618. 


Scotll.nd's Teares (for James 1.X 1625. 

Scotland's Welcome to King Charles, 1633. 
LiTrLM (Wllilami called “William of New- 
bary," cknmicicr, 1128-1198. 

History of England from the Conquest to his 
own Times. (One of the best of t be chron¬ 
icles. He rej«>cts tlte fable of Brutus and 
the Trojan descent of our race.) 
larTLETOK, U,I1 (Adam), born In Shropshire, 
1827-1694. 


Latin and English Dictionary, 1078. (Noted 
fur the blunder “coacHrro,to condog," a 
pun between -cur and -dog.) 

Ltm.RTOX (Sir Thomas). See Lvttklton. 
tinfiKdSTOtns (Dr. David), African travelier, 
burn at Blantyrei in Sootland, 1617-1873. 
Exploration of the Zambesi, 1665. 

Missionary Travels and tteuaicbea in South 
Africa, 1857. 

(UlB Life, bv W. Q. Blalkie, 1881.) 
LnuwsuMk, M.D. (Martin), poet. 1616-1880. 

Death of Henry, Dnke of Qlon- 

S mow'of the Musaa (The), 1881. 

•a, Mlradea^ and other I’ocms, 1858. 
Wlekham wakwed, 1872, 

IMvMX of Wales, 1828-1801. 
OoipitMt ef.BrMgewater's Ghost (The\ 1883. 

(He WM imprisOMil for tbia) 

Hlstwy^ Plots aqd 1864, 

Leg^ of CkpWB 48W98^ 1888. (A enpltal 
botMiiae), 


JXOTl><HU>f3KM4BT. 

Life of Qenenl Monk, 1680. 

Memoires of tboee who Salfbred fax the Pro- 
testant Faith, 1637-88. 

Statesmen and Favourites of England, 1885. 
Wonders no Mir8ele^ 1868. 

Lloto (Henry Humphrey Evans), miUtarg 
Kitwrian, of Wa^ 172^1783. 
Introduction to the History of the War in 
Germany, 1781. (The war referred to is- 
that of 1758.) 

Memoir on the Invasion and Defence of Groat 
Britain, 1798. 

LiiOvn, D.D. (Humphrey), Dnblln, 1800- 
Magnetiral and Meteorological ObservMloas, 
1866-89. f 

Magnetical Obeervatoiy of Dublin, 1842. 
Miscellaueous Papers on Physical Science^ 
1877. 

Power of the Keys (Tbp\ 1873. 

Treatise on Light and Vision, 1831. 

Treatise on Magnetism, 1674. 

Treatise on the Wave Theory of Light, 1870. 

Ltoin (Rev. Nicholas), bum In FlintMilre, 
North Wales, 1634-1680. 

Dictiunarium Histuricum, etc., 1670. 

Llwti) (Edward), antiquary, of Wales, 1660- 
1709. 

Archtoologia Ilritaunlca, 1707. 

Llthophylocil Briianniri Iconographla, 1890. 

Llwto (flumphrey), antiquary, of Wales, 
M570. 

Oommentarioli Britannicn Descrlptloo!t> 
Frs^iontum, 1572. 

Lock (Matthew), nyirical cmiwKr, born at 
. Exeter, 1636-167?: 

Music in MaeMh, 1672. 

Lockbk (FroderlckX 1621- 
Tjondon Lyrics, 1957. 

Patchwork, 1679. 

Luckk (John), vAtloscj/Aer, bum at Wrington, 
In ^mersetsbire, 1832-1704. , 

Adversariurnm Metfaod*;j, 1686. 

Essay on tire Huiuan Understanding (to prove 
there are no irnate ideas), 18?0>^; printedi 
1890. (A book of profound thoi^t.) 
Impiration of the Holy Scriptures 189fo 

(3) Letters on Toleration, 1667,1889,1892. 
Method of a Commonplace Book, 1885. 

Of the (Xmduct of the Underfltandlog, 1708. 

On Education, 1893. 

On the Reasonableness of (Siiistlanlty, 1895. 
On Toleration, 1689. 

Thoughts on Edneation. 1893. 

Treatise on Civil Oovemment, 1890. 

(His Li% ^ Le Clere, 17l8t lord Kinm 
1829 i Fex wume, 1878 i T. Fowler, 1881.) 

Lockxb (Arthur), bom In GreenwlA BospRaL 
1828- 

On a Coral Reef, 1869. 

Sir Godwin'e Folly, 1864. 

Steven Seudamere, tats. 

Sweet Seventeen, 1888. 

Village Surgeon (^wi 1874. 

%* Editor of n* Gmpkie. 

Lockuabt (John Gihsoo), boro at OsmlniSiw* 
than, in Scotland, 1794-1884. 

Adam Blair (astmy of Scottish Ufoy^ ttSOk 
Essay on OemMas, 1828. 

Ufo of Bum 1828. 

Lifoef NainlRmi 1838. 

LIfoof Seotl,ltSt-39. 

Matthcir^<« MVUlX 18S4. 
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Feker’s Letters to bb Kinsfolk, 1619. (With 
Wilson.} 

ll^nsld Dalton (a tale of Unlrerslty lifisX 

16M. 

Smnleh Ballads, 1823. (Very popnlar.) 
Valf'Tias (a Roman story), 1821. 

nils Memoirs, by B. & Maekensie, 
1810.) 

LocetBB G^oBeph Korman}, astronomer, born 
a^ Bu^y, in Warwicksnire, 1830- 
CoDtribnttoDS to Solar rUyslcs, 1873. 
Klementary Astronomy, 1871. 
rrlmcr of Astronomy, 1874. 

Solar Pby6ic% 1873. 

.Spectroscope and Its Applications (The), isrs. 
.Studies in Spectrum Analysis, 1^78. 
Star-gaxlng; Fast and Present, 1878 . 
lionoe, F.S.A, (Kdiuund), antiquary, London, 
1700-1839. 

Illnstratfous of British IHstory, 1798. 

Life of Sir Julius Cflesar, 1810. 

PortraltA of Illustrious Personages in Great 
Britain, 1821-31. (Kfs chief a'ork.) 

JjODQb (Thomas), Boet, 1505-1620. 

Alarum against Usurers (An), 1584. 

Oatharos, 1S91. 

Defence of Stage llnys (in n‘ply to aog.rfni's 
School Abuse), 1079. 

DItsI conjured ( Fbe), 1096. 

£uphues’ Slindow, 1592 See G. 

rig for Momus (A), satires, eclogues, etc., 1591. 

Glnurus and Scyila, 1689, 

Life of W. LoagtK’ard, ISO.'t. 

I.,ookiiig>glisso for faSSdun, etr. (a eomodv), 
1694, (With Gn^-ne.) * 

MargatUe of America (A;, 1596. 

Par^oxes ... for Young Wittes, 1002. 
Phillis (sonnets, elegies, etc.), 1593. 
Bosalynde, or ICupbneii' Golden Legacie (a 
novel to which sbakespearo owes bis As 
You like It), 1590. 

•SclUe's Metamurpbosls, 1589. 

Seneca's Works translated, lOli. 
iteider’s Webbe (A), no date. 

'iWtJse on the Plague (A). 160X 
William Longbeard, 1593. 

Wit’s Miserte, and the Wurid’s Madness, 1596. 
WorksofJosepbus translated, 1602 
Wounds at Civil! War (two taagedies; 
1. Marcus, 2. Sylla), 1594. (Probably with 
Greene.) 

LooaK (llev, John), jmcI, etc., of Scotland, 1748- 


1788. 

Poems, 1781. 

Sermons, 1790-91. 

View of Andeut History, 1789. 

Lono (George), historian, born at Poulton, In 
Lancaamrs, 1800-i879. 

Decibm of the Boman Republic. IM4-74. 
Wstory of France and Re Beyolntioni^ 1849. 
tioxonxuwr (Henry WadstrottbYpori; bom at 
Poiilaod. in Maine, U.S., 1807-188% 
Aftermath, 1873. 

Mhda, eton and other Poem^ 1843. 
ftelftycd Bruges, and other Poems, 1848. 
Dmi^treiisbSeil^. 
iMvine TragOdy (1^)< 1872. 

EraogelfaM On two partly EnglHh bexa* 
OMtem), 1847. 

Flewer do Luce,jS68. 

Legeiid4!»o> 8 dnmutfc poem, based 


on the German story of Poor Msnry, 
1851. 

Hanging of the Crane (The), 1674. 
lIlawAtba (in 22 stavesX 1665. (The most 
original poem of the century.) 

Hyperion (a romance), 1839. 

Kavanagh (apoeuco-philosophkaltale), 1849. 
Keramus, ih 78 . 

Masque of Pandora (The), 1678. 

Miles StuniUsh (In KiikUhIi hexameters), 1859. 
New England Tragedies, 1888. 

Oulre-mer, 1835. (llis Hut work in pnm) 
Puenis on vSlavery, 1842. 

Poets and Poi'try of Europe (The), 1845, 
Soa-sido (The), and (bo Ftret.ide, 1850. 

Spaiiifii Student (The), a dramatic poem in 
thieu arts, 1843. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn (In verse), 1683. 
Three Books of Song; 1872, 

ToaChiid, 18 is 
Voices of the Night, 1841. 

Loowis, LL i>. (Klias), tnathematidan, boni at 
Tolland, U.S., I8ii- 

Aiialjtieal Geometry, etc , 1851. _ 

Descendants of Joseph [.nonils (The), 1876. 
Elements of Algebra, 18SI; of Arttljinetie, 
1863; of Astiunomy, 1669; of Gcometiy 
and OjiiIc Sections, 1851. 

Natural Philosophy, Hbs. 

Plane and lipherKal Trigotiometry, 1845. 
l*ractieAl Astronomy, 1 h56. 

Progress of Astiunomy (1’he), 1860, 1866. 
Tables of liogarithms, 1855, 

Treatise on Meteorology, ’868. 

LaiuiB(.Sir John George t^lwai-d Henry (Tamp’ 
bell, called coinplimentai ily ttiv marquis ul > 
born at Stafford House, Txmdon, 1845- 
GuiJu and Lila (a tale in verse), 1875. 

Psalms (The) ventifled, 1 •<77. 

1.0881X0, LL.D. (Benson), lN»rii at Beebman, in 
New York, Cr.S., 1819- 
Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americana, 1861. 
illustrated History of tiio Lniud stat<^ 1854- 
1866. 

Life, etc., of Schuyler, 1850. 
liife of Wasbiugtoi), 1880, 

Lives of the Signer's oi the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, I8tS. 

Mount Vernon and its Asso^aitons, 1859. 
Outline History of the Fine Arto (An), 1841. 
Pictorial Fteld.'biiok of the BevoluUt^ 1844 
1862. 

Pictorial History of the Civil War, 1886-69. 
Sevcuteeii Hundred and Seventy-Mix, 1647. 

Loudom (John i.'laudlns), bMenisi and la mi- 
scape gatUener, born at Catubuslang, in 
Scotland, 1783-1843. 

Arboretom, etc., Britannleom, 1838. 
Architectural Magaxlne, 1838. 

CoRlTatim of the i^ae Apple, 1823. 

Derby Arboretum (Tim), 1641. 

Designs for . . . Farms and Kami BoRdloga. 
1812. 

EM^clpnadia of Agriculture, 1826; of Cot- 
U(^, Farm, and Villa Arobitoettire, 1813; </r 
Gardening, 1822; of Plants, 1838 fiupple* 
meaty 1938); of Trees and Shrubs. I|t2, 
Fbnaslfon and Managenrent ofifountiy Iteal- 
dences, luOCg, of PUntatlons, iktfi, 
GanlsoM's Magoatoe, 1938-44; new neriire. 
1638-43. 
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(inysuhouse Cumpuiion (T&e), 1824. 
jrortirnlturlAt (Tbe), 1849. 

Hoitiu Bntuinlctts, 1830. 
llortos Llgtiosas L^dJnoxuiK 1838. 
IJliiitrotiOiiB of liftndHcapo Ourdenlng, etc., 
1830-33. 

Magazio? of Natural History, 1 H 29 -«) 6 . 

On laying out 0‘'mftprl«^, J843. 
i*a|)er lloofa usml at Trn LchIkp, ibll. 
HcIf-ioBtructioii to Yfiniig UarUenprs, 1845. 
Suburban Oordenpr (Tli«), 18.M 38. 

Suburban nortKuitntp, 1842 
touiioN (Mra }, wile of .1. U lx>uilun, maiden 
nnme Jane Welib. botixm\i, i>om near Uir- 
luiiigbam. lu Warwirkylme, l^uo-IHSh 
A mateur Gaidoner’a Monthly Calondir (Ihe). 
1847. 

Botany for Tjuiles, 1849 
British Wild Flowers, 1844-16. 

Unteitalnlng Niturallet (flic), 1860. 

Flower Ganhn ol . . . Annuals, 1810; of 
Bulbous Plants, 1811; ot Perennials, 1843. 
Oanlenlng for J.rfulics, IMO. 

Ladles' Companion to the Flower Garden, 
1811. 


Ladies’ Country Companion, 1845. 

Ladles’Flow(rGaiden, isii. 

Mummy ri'be), 1K26 

Lovkiaor (Uloliunl), met, born In Kent, 1619- 
1858. 

LucoflU ^ 08 , songs, sonnets, etc.), 1649. 
Scholar (I'he), a comedy, 1«19 
Roldlei (Ihe), a tragedy, 1640 
Lovisr (Samuel), putt and nueelist, of Dublin, 
1797-1868. 

Angels' Whispers (a song). 

Handy Andy (a novel). 1842. (Tt first ap¬ 
peared In Bentley’$ Mucdlany, 18 , 18 .) 
Four-leaved Shainmck (The)^ a song, 1819. 
llapiiy Man (1 lie), an opera. 

Inw Sketches, 1837. 

lAigends an«l Stories of Ireland. 1933-34. 
lAW.bocked Oar (The) 1838. 

Ijvrlcs of Ireland (a compilation), 1858. 

Msy Dew Cfbe), a soug, l8.r>. 

Metrical Tales, and other Poems, 1860. 

Molly Bawn (a song), 1839. 

~ ' ■ H38. 


Molly Garew 
Rory O’More 
and an opera). 

Nmga and Ballads, 1819. 


<A song), 

(a romance, 1837, a s<mg^ 1838, 


lieosore Trove (a novel about Irish heirs), 
1844 (t>lnt published as “ L S.D.”) 

TVue lAve can ne’er forg*t (a song) 

While Horse of ihe Peppers (Th«), an opera. 
(His Ufe, by B Bernard, 1874.) 

XiOlfK (ISdward Joseph), iMteoroIogiat and 
botanitt, bom at Higblield, In Nottingham, 
1825- 

AtmoqpbNtc Phenomena, 1^47. 

BeaaUral liSaved Plants, lOBl. (With 
Hownrd.) 

Biifeit^GnMes, 1859. 

CbronotoKy of tbs deasims ( F he\ not OManleto 

la 1882, 

Olintth <ii NbtHoghamshlm (The), 1893. 
(Vainable.) 

Coticholo^ of KottlnghamsblM (The), 1893. 

CValniWo .1 . ^ 

B«n>s,BrltMh9tidSxoac,1887. Qkmaa$xA 

worib) 


Natural History of British And Exotlo fenub 
1869-62. 

New sod Rare Ferns, 1862. 

Prognostications of the Weather, 1840. 

Lows (Rev. Richard Thomas), naiwaUitt 189>- 
Fishes of Madeira, 1843. 

Manual of the Floia of Madeira, 

Ia>WFLn (.lames Russell), boro at Boston, 11.5,, 
1819- 

Amung my Books, 1870. 

Biglow Papers (The), political poems, 1848; 
second -leiies, 1862 

Conversations on Some of the Old Poets^ 
184.1 i 

Table for CiHIcs (A), tn verse, 1848. 

Fireside Tiavels, 1864. 

Legend of Brittany, 1844. 

My htudy Windows, 1871. 

Poems, 1844, 1948. 

Prutur theus, 1844. 

Under the Willows, 1869. 

Vision of .91r Lautiial, 1848. 

YeuTs Life (A), poems, 1841, 
lAtwru (Mark Antony), antiquary, bom si 
Chiddingley, In Sussex, 1813-1876. 
CniKisitii'ii ut Henildry, 1S4B. 

Plnglish SiirunnieH, etc, ]>it2 
Pationvmlca Bnuni.ico, I860. 

Lowi R (dir William), dramatic auQtqr, 17tR 
century. 

Anioitius Vantasms (a tr.igUcoinedy), 1866. 
Knchaiited I^iver^ (the), apastoul, 1663 
Noble Ingratitude ^Ibc), a pa'^ral tiagedy, 

Fkomix in the Flames (The), a tragedy, 
1639. 

Lowmak (Rev. Moses) of Olapham, JHblicaS 
commenbUor, 1680-1752, 

Argnment fVom Prophocy that Jesus is tho 
Messiah, 173J. 

Dissertation on the Civil Government of tiie 
Hebrews, 1740. 

Three 1 roots (l. Were the “appearances" 
mentioned iiitlio Bible really Gtri? 2. th» 
Bchechuiriit 3. the Logos), postimmona 
1758. 

Losrra, D D. (Robert), bishop of London, bom 
at Winchester, 1710-1787. 

De Satira Poesi Hebrworum, 1793 
Introduction to Suglisb Grammar, l762. 
LlfeofWilUamof nykebam. 1768. (Amodot 
biography.—^Morwr/y Hemew.) 
Translation ut l^ah, w itb Prolegommia, 1778. 

(His chief work.) 

(His Life, by P. Haii, 1334,) 

Lowru, D.D. (WiUiam), London* l(Mll-4738. 

Commentaries on the Prophets, IflV-li?. 
Lcajuv (Rev. Henry Richard), 1825- 
Annaies Moaa8UcL^l984. 

Lubbock (Sir John \viHfamX«strMsBiri’( Lon¬ 
don, 1803-1865. 

Clasrifioatlon of Diffevent Bmudies i^finmaa 
Knowledge, 1888 . 

Reseaifhaa on Physical Astromnny, 1838. 
Theory ttt Uw Moon and Pcsttyrhatians «if thi 
Planets, loas.^ 

Treatise on tba Tides, 1931-37. 

Lboas (SalniQel]|i, tHsrn st Bristol, IsitHUIgt, 
Biogn^pfay sad Criticism, 1860. 

KomieBi Men and Popular BoOhs^ Itgik 
Homings riT Ihe IBbqem, l9#i. 
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LvkH (B«v. IVUlboa Cktiliags). awHqmry^ 
mi- 

Danish Gromlechs. «tc., compared with those 
cd Great Britain, etc., 1861 , 

SpcKimenn of Ancient Church Plate, 1815. 

LcPTOs(DonAld).h<opr(tpAer, about 1690-1550. 

DMcription ol Stauders, 1658. 

K^lems oPKarities, 1036. 

Kokand's Command of the Sons, 1653. 

Jesuit turned Quaker (The), 1055. 

Hlslorie of Modeme 1‘totcstaat Dirlncs, 1637. 

LItS** of the Primitive Fathers, 1640. 

LoSdon and the Countrjr carbonadoed, 1632. 

Ohlsctornm Kedurtio, 1634. 

Ltjwos (I'homas), I6th century. 

AU for Money, 1578. 

Chrlstliui (The*) o the Jesuit, 1582. 

Dream of the Dcvill, etc, 1589. 

Thousand Notable Things (A), 1686. 

Too Good to be Trne, 1581. 

IjTvoatK (John), puet, monk of Bury, about 
1366-1450. 

Chotle and the Bynle (llio), juintcd b/ Wyn* 
kyn do 'Wbide. 

Cronyclo of the Kimges of EngUmV, printed 
1530 by Wynkvn de Woide. 

Daunce of Moebabre (I’hc), ptinted lS5t. 

Falle of Pryneeg ('J'lie), printed not 

Life and Dwtii of Ifcctor, pnnteil 1614 

LyteU iVeatis ol the Horse, hliopi', and Guos 
(A), piintert by Wyiikyn Jt» Worde. 

Lyf of our Ladyc (Tin*), pilnted by Oaxtun. 

Lyfof 8t. Edmiipd. 

Guldens Grosso Itcwe (The). , 

, PCrojverhes of Lydgate, printed by Wynkyn 
do Woidc, no dale. 

Stm and Deotruecylun of Truye, printed 1513 
by PyuHOii. 

Serpent of Division (Tlic), printed 1590. 

Temple of Glass (TlieX printed by Wyufcyn 
da Worde. 

Testament of John Lydgate, whiehe be made 
tj^seife by his Lyie-Days, printed by 
Kohiud Pynson. 

Wtf ke of Sapience, printed by Gaxton. 

IiTotat (Thomas), mronoloffttl, Oxfordshire, 
157a-l64A 

Oononea ^ronoiogiri, posthumous 1675. 

Troctatus de Vania Annoram Form*. 1665. 

Lte (Kdvrardh iK>ra at Totnes, in JJevoushire, 
1701-1787. 

Anglo-Saxon and Gothic Dictionary, post- 
homoos 1772, (A valued work.) 

Ltku. (Sir Charles), ffrotogitt, bom in Kinnordy, 
ScDtlaad, 1797-1875. 

Antlqui^ of Hau (The\ etc., 1863. 

Atbeums of Geology, 1857. 

Elements of Geology, 1838. 

Manual of Kleineniary Qtoiogy, 1863. 

SrtiiciFles of Gmlogy, 1830-33. (Hb great 

wwfc) 

Trcnlam Eorth Aukertoa, 1646. 

(]^ Idfe, by Mrs. Lyell, hb Miter>ln>law, 




..tT{J0bnXj^4HpM(itf, BeUldiAT. 

LnHnc (Qer. ITtomas Tt^e), jwst, bom at Dun- 
nmw.ia Xsusx, isut-iSTl. 

Ltttbte* M Seam FecnM «f XMenbim, 
1663. 

UkcMrastoTUungMeo, 1663. 

Mumorlabcf lbBD]^dliiaTilna\ iMk 


Momington Lectures, 1670. 

Sermons for my Curates, 1871, 

LrxnSAT. See Lrajnuy. 

Lyous (Israel), hotanitt, etc., bom at Chiw- 
bridg^ 1739-1775. 

Foaciculus PUntarum cirea Oautabrlgd.un 
Noscentium, 1763, 

Treatise on Fluxions, 1768. 

Lvsexs (JRev. IXiniel), topiyrapAer, liom at 
Rodmarton, in CJloiicestenihlre, 17 (,(MM 34 
Euviionsof London, 1792-96: supplemcnte. 
1800, 1811. 

Magna BtKunula, 1806- 22. (With S. Lysons.) 
Ltsoks (Samuel), aatiquartf, bom at Rod¬ 
marton, m Gloucester»lilii>, 17A3-1819. 
Britannia Dcplcta, 1606. 

Collection of Gloucester Antfiiuittcs, 1804. 
Magna Bntaunla, 1806- 23. (With D. Lysons. 
Mosaic Pavements, IHOI, isns. 

Roman llinnalns discoveretl, 1797, 1813-*:. 
(SpU'ndld woiko.) 

Lttt«i.tos («ileoig»‘, lord), ftish^rtun, bom at 
Ifagley, in WoitcatershlT, 170‘f-l77J. 
Ihaliiguus of tin* lK*ad, 1760, 1705. _ 

History of Houi v I) , 1764-67. 

Mi^ci llaiieuus Wmks, postinimons 1774. 
Muuofly (A), a Pindaric ode, 1747. 
Observations on tlie CouverHion, etc., of h*. 
Paul, 1747. 

Fot'tii'ul Works, postlniiuoun J7H7 
Progress of Jjove (fimr eclogues), 1732. 

(Ills Life, by K PhilUiuoie, 1645.) 
LYtTitros (Sir Thomas), yun'rf, of Frankley, 
In Clie.sh{re, 1 i2t-148i. 

Treatise on Tenuns, iihi, (Invaluable.) 

Tills is the Lyttelton so well known In 
bis oonur i tioa w ith tbe gho*! story. 

Ln ro.y (l!!dw*rd Gi oigt i*krle Lytlon, Bulwer- 
Lvtcon, lord), tunieHtt oud porf, bom ac 
wooilalHng, in Norfolk, 1605-lSIX He 

E nblished first under the name of Lytton 
ttlwer. 

Alice, or (lie Mysteries, 1836. 

Arthur (King), an epic in 6-U«e stan/os, J648. 
Athen^ its Rifle and Fail, 1836. 

Caxtocia (a novel), 1863. 

Coxtons (The), a domestic novut, 1819. 
Devereux (a novelX 1829. 

IRsoaned (The), a novel, 1^. 

England and tbe Jibiglisb, 1833. 

Kmest Maitraveis (a Dovcl\ 1837. 

Eugene Aram (a novel), 1831. 

Eva (a poem), 1842. 

Falkland. 1827. () t Ls first novel.) 

Godolpbtn novel), 1833, 

Harold (an bbtorical novel), isso. 

Ismael (.an Oriental talc), i82o, 

Keoelni ChUllngly (a novel), 1H73. 

Last Days of X^pdi (on hfagorfe oovel^t 
1834. 

Lost of the Batons (The), on historic novel, 
1843. 

Lsib and Calderon, 1838. 

Idist Tales Mlletos (Tfae> 186A 
Lncretb (a novel), 1647. 

My Novel (a novel), 1863. * 

New Timon, 1846. % 

Nb^ and Morning (a novel), l64L 
(PSdU, or theMbsbel (a tala la vunu)^ lift. 
Porbbm (The\ a noveL 1873. 

Pool dffoed (a noveljk 163P« 
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JVlham, 1827. (His second noTel.) 
niKnius of tbe Kliine (a no«‘el% 1S34. 

Atonal (an hUtorlc novfl), 1836. 

St. Stephen’s (a |h)Ou), 1861. 

.Sculpture, 1826. 

.Strange .Story f A'), a novel, 1862 

Wmls and Wlld-fk)wcrs (la verse), 1826. 

(Ills first production.) 

WW Win be do With It? (a no\el). I'^'i?. 
Zarionl (a novel), 1812 

For his plays, *>«> Ai I'r mux III. 

(His Memoirs, by Lis son Ldaanl Itobeit, 
1871.) 

(Wward Kobert Bulvior Lytfon, lord), 
poi'f, pseinlonytn “ Ow en M« rcdltb,'* 1831- 
Cl>teimi(‘..tijt, and other PoemN 186,6. 

( hrontopH and ('Imnu turs 1868 . 

Fables in Smig, 1871. 

Julian Pant (a memoir), 1871. 
hifeul l/ord LjUun (his txDicr), 1871. 

I.iirile (a novel In veisp), j«gO. 

0r\ al, or the 1 ool of 1 irue (a dramatic poem), 
IK69. 

Poetkal Works of Oiven M« retlHh, 1867. 

Uing ol Anusls (Ihe), a ll•luaiue, 1863. 
iS< ibxki IVstue (natioiiil S* i \mu songs), I86l. 
TannhauM-r, or the i'attle of the lUnls, Hoi. 
(With .TuUnu Fane') 

Wauib rcr (llie).® colloi lion of poetns, is69. 

Macadam (John London), of .Scotland, 1756- 

18.16 

iVactiial Essay on the . . . Rtiulr, etc, of 
Public Hoads, 1819. 

Hi marks oil the Pioaont State of Road-making, 
1830. 

MacOauimY (Denis Floieuce), poet, Ireland, 
1821). 

Dallads, Poems, and I.yiics, 1669. 

ReU-%nuder (’llie), and other Poems, 1857. 
.Shelley’s Early Life, 1873. 
l)nder-gllmpM?8, and other Poems, 1867. 

Mac AUiiii Y (lieorgo Macartney, earl of), bom 
near Delfost, in fnland, I7.'i7-l8ae. 

.Umnul of the Enilxissy to the Emperor of 
Cbitua in 1792 94, posthumous 1807. 

Macaulay (Mrs ), maiden name Catherine Saw- 
bridge, hiatonan, bom at 01antigb,iii Kent, 
173J-179I. ' 

History of Kngtond fhtm .Tames I. to the 
llou*-o of llaiiovei* 176J-83. 

Imnintabillty of Moral Truth (The), 1783. 
Letters on J<Mtir.vt)on, 1790 

MACArLAY (1 homas Bablngton Macaulay, 1oTd\ 
kUtorian, poet, staffmnri, bom at Uotbley 
1’eiiiple, III lakesteishtrc, 1800-1869. 
Armada (Ihe), a fragment in Alcaondrlne 
venrse, 1832. 

Kssay cm Milton, isoo. {MiiAurgh itevibw.) 
Kenya (in three vote.), 1S43. 

Evening, 1620. (Chancelloi's medal.) 
History of England ftom James il., 1840-61. 
Ivry(a song ortbe Huguenots, in Aiexandriae 
verse), IS84. 

(4) Lays of Ancient Rome, 1843. 

Pumpiti, 1819. (Cluuoellor's nvedal.) 
Spe^tM, 1861, 

(im Jdfe^ by deau Mllman, 1863 1 Rev. F. 
Anioid, 1863 1 G, 0. Treveli^sn. 1876.) 

OlARifRtnit. M.n. (Uavni), bora in Aulnin, Ik> 
land, 1726-1778, 


Experimental Essays, 1764. 

Introduction to tbe Theory and PnclJm erf 
Medicine, 1772. 

MacCauk (William Hernard), of Dublin, 1801- 
Agnes Arnold (a novel), 1860. 

Bi rtlia, a Hcunancc of tbe Dark Ages, 1881, 
(lithulic History of England (A), 1848-64, 
'I'nie History of the Hungarian Revolution 
(A), 1H51. 

M.vuUARriu (JustinX novdist, burn in Coik, 
Ireland, 1830- 

COraet of the iSeasou (’The), 1881. 

Con Ainore (critical essays), i860. 
iJear I.ady lusdatn, 1875. , 

Donn.! Quixote, 1870. 

Fair .Saxon (A), 1873. 

History of our own Times, 1378 -80. 

IjOdy Judith, 1871. 
lAiiley itochford, 1874. 

Miss Aiisanlhrope, 1 h77. 

My PInemy’s Daughtor, 1609. 

W.iterdale Neigiibours (Tlie\ 1867. 

MAtCAi'L (Hev Joseph neiyamin), jiocf, etc, 
bom at Warsaw, 1927- 
Dark .Sayings ot Old, 1873. 

I.iast Plague of Egypt (Tbc*)i 6“*^ oilier Poems, 
1880. 

rarnphrostic t'oiumentary on the Epistle to 
tlie Hebrews, 1 s71. 

Sunday Rcflei tlons, 1972. 

MacCc>xlli.l (JobiiX rweehst, born at Illiuoia, 
U.S., 1826- 

Gleens (The), a family history, 1851. 

Tailitit Vernon, lS6li • 

Western Characters, 1858. 

MAcCt>sii,I).n. (James), born in Ayrshire, .Suot- > 
land, 1811- 

Cbrixtianlty and Podtlvlsra, 1971. 

IntiilUuns of the Mind, 1860. 

Melliod of Divine Goxcinimciit, etc., 1850. 
SLOttisli Philosophy (llie), 167), 
Su|iernatuniUn lieiattoo to the Hatliral(Th«), 
1862. 

Tyiiical Forais, etc.. In Creation, 1856. 

MArCRti, D.D. (Thomas), Aiitortdn, bora at 
Dunse, in Berwick, 1772-1636. 

History of the Progress and Huppresdon of 
the Refonnatlon Ui Italy, 1827. 

Illstorir of the Ihugrcss and Suppression of 
the Reformation in Spain, 1820. 

Life of Andrew Melville, 1819. 

Life of John Knox, 1812. 

(His Life, by 'rbomas MarCrie, 18t0.) 

Mac^olloch, M.D. (JohnX gecrfcmiirt, bom in 
Guernsey, a Chaonel iMond, 177»-1835. 
Description of tbe Western Isles of Scotland, 
1819. (HU chief work.) 

Essay on the Remittent and Xnterialttant 
Diseases, 1838. 

Qeologicial Glasdfioatlon of Roek% etc., tttl. 
HiBhiands, etc., of Scottand (TheX IMM- 
MctiiTia (on the propagation thereof X 1^. 
Proofs and IRustFatimts of tbe Attrttnitos of 
God, 1837. 

Remarks cm tba Art of makbig Wine, 1617. 
System of Geology <AX etc. 1831. 
MAtGoirLooH (Jobit BamiiayX jMtiHoal mmth 
mist, boro at Wbttboro, In SootlaiAlfW'* 
1864. 

Diedonary <rf CommeroOi 1833. 

G«qiia|ibhAl Dtttfouary, IMS, 
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UUkrature of Political Econour, 1845. 
Pmcipleg of Political Ecoitomy, 1x25. 

RiM and ProgroM of PolitKal tkotiuiny, 1S21. 
Statistical Accotmt of tho Jiritisb Empire, 
1837. 

Maot^ATlE (Hugh), i*i»h lexicographer, ISth 
contmy. 

Angio-Iri<«b Dictionary. 1732. 

Elements ot the Irish i..aiiguagc, I72!t. 
Macoiakkio (John), bont lu PcrtlisUirf, f>v.ot- 
land, 1779-1808. 

In<iairy into the System of Xatiunal Defence, 
1805 

Lives uf Britt^li Statet-meu, l*<07. (In c«te( m) 
MaodOvald (deurgeX i>oet and novelist, born at 
Ifuntly, in Scotland, 1824 • 

AdeU (Jathcart (a iiovelX 1864. 

Alec Forbes of Ilowglen (a novel), 1865. 
Annals of a Quiet NcighbonrhiKjd, 1866. 

At the Pack ot the North Wind, 187u 
(^le W'arloCk, 18 x 2 
iiavid ElginbrcKl (a novel), 1862 
Dealiugv u ith tho Fairies, 1X67 
Disciph (The), and otlier i'octns, 1'368. 
England’s Antipliua, 186S. 

Kxotits (i e. translatioiisX 1876. 

(fluid Court, IsG?. 

Oatta Pciclia W'lllio, 1873 
lllddoti Life, and other Poems, ld6i. 

Malcolm (a novelX 1871. 

Maiquisof IfOSSie (Tiie), 1877. 

Mary Marston, is79. (ills best novel) 

Mir«< Ics of Uur Luid, 187U. 

PadI Fibcif>Suig(s>ii, ]#7x. 

PhantaxtiN (a luiiy lomamaX * 

t J’oerns, 1857 

I'ortent (The), a story of secotid sight, 1864. 
Princess and the Goblin (1 he), 1X71. 

Ranald Ikitncrmaii’a Hojliood. 18b9. 

Robert Falconer, 1869 (IIU sdomllxst 
novel) 

St. (ieoTf^ and St. Michael, 1875. 

Seaboard Panah (TheX 18W. (Sequel to Itobert 
falconer.) 

Sir Giblde (a novel X 1875. 

Thomas W'mgfivld, Curate, 1876. 

Unspoken Sernionx, lxo6. 

View’s Daughter fTheX 1872 
WlUlred Combermede (a novelX 1871, 

Wise Woman I'nieX 1875. 

Within and Without (a dramatic poemX 1856. 
(His Brat publication ) 

Wow 0* (ftioven Kinen), or the Idiot's Home, 
1868. 

SlACDOhAW (JobnX boin at Kingsborongb, 
1755-1831. 

Telegmpbir Dtctlonsiy. 1816. 

TrssBse od Telegraphic Oomraunitation, etc., 
1808. 

Mack (Ror, TlmmasX miulcal omp^ur, Idl?- 
1709. 

Muaicks Monumenti 1676. (“ A most delect* 

MacBwxx (WiUiainX a Scotch Aismitcr, ilstr- 
1702. 

Graoe and Truth, 1763. (Hl^ly esteemed.) 
MACaAmaKtr, Mua.D. (George AJexaadittX Lon* 
dOK, 1313^ 

OkrIatjaM (a cantataX 1889, 

De«fPa Opm(ThcX 8^ ihSi. 

ihm tjimiote (an operaX loio. 


Emblematica] ’rribnte, 1811 . 

Freya's Gift, 1863. 

Ilelvellyn (an operaX l«8l 
.lessy Irfc (an opera di cameraX 1863. 
KlnRCbaries 11. (an oiioia), ist'i. 

(() Lectures on Harmony, ISO". 

Ignore (a cantataX 1X51. 

May-day (a cantata), 1x66. 

Kybiu Ho<hI (an ofteraX 1860. (Ills bexi / 
Uudiimntsot IlarnioiiT, 1 x 60 . (^In nputc j 
.S(. .lohn the Baptist (an oiaU>rloX laiiii 
She Stoopv to UonqiKr (an o|H'ra;, mat. 
Sleeper asrnktiied (lhe\ a cmitata, 1850. 

Suldlei’s Ifegacv t.Ti>6). 1 x 61 . 

Bongs in a Oornheld. 1x69. 

%• With hundreds ol Miialler pieres 
Maooit.mviiai . LLft. (WllliamX mUnali \ 
*”1852 

History of lliJllsh Birds 1«H • 

History of the Mollnsious inimals of Al.< r- 
deen. etc, 181 i 
Lives of ZoologStx, isjl 
M \rcui oott (John), of Sol’aml 1797-1X57. 
ISiitish America, ixn. 

('ommtnlal btaliMus, IS42. * 

Hixtoiy ol I'le HiUi<fh Liupire fiom James f, 
1852 

Maritime Colonies of Itritisli America(,1 he), 
1S28. 

My Mote-book, 1835 
ihogrcssol America, 1 h 17 
MAC'iMosir (Maria), boin at .Siinimiy, In Giv - 
glo, ITS. 1X03- 
Aiint Kitt 3 'H Tall'S 1X17. 

Conquest and belf-eoiiqin -t, 1844. 

Violet, or the Crosa and Lion 'i, |8.'',6 
Mack t i (A ndr< i» X neaflu tnaltnan, *-]809 
Complete Navigator ('I heX isut. 

Matinmitical lahles, ixOf. 

MA<Kti, LL 1» tniatks), jiort, born gt Penh, 
in N otlaiid, 1x14- 
F3geria, IHSO 

Forty Wars’ Kecunectlons, 1876. 

Hope'of the World (Itie), and other Poetnc 
1X17 

Legends of the I-les and other Poems. 181, 
IfOst Beauties of the j.jkglish Ijanguagis ls7t. 
Lump of Lold (The), 1X55. 

Man's Heart (AX I860 • 

Memoirs of Pojiular Delusions (proseX 1841. 
Poems 1834. 

Saiamandriiie (I'he), 18 tJ. 

Studies from toe Antique. 1864, 

Town Lyrics, 1847. 

Under titeen Leaves 1857. 

Umler the Btue Sky, 1871. 

Voices frota the Cbrowd, 1844. 

VofoQs ftom the Hountatns, 1846. 

Macxkxzik (Sir Alexander), trwellcr, 1760 
1820. 

Jonmm from Mootreal ... to the Frozen 
and PadBc Geeans, 1801. 

MacircHZiii* M.D. (GeorgtfX ScoUish Uograpker, 
Wthcentuiy. , 

Uvee and Characters of the Moat Eminent 
Wrftwt of the Soots Nation. lT0S-g2. 
MAexKKzra (Sir George), twm at Dilute, in 
Sootlaad, I63f>169l. * 

Antlquitijr of ihe Royal lAne of Beot)«niL 
1685. 

Amiiia (a serious nunaoeaX !i8L 
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Ctvtttt’H CounLbig'HuuM aad Clooet (a poein), 
1C61. 




I)lneourA«> on the Law:* and ('irdoma of Scot> 
land la Matters Crinilnal, inrs. 

Kssay in Fraiac of Bolltudf, l(.U5. 

JjistitUtUius of the liSKS uf ikutUnd, 1CS4. 
Jus llc'Riam, 16^4. 

Moral Qalluntry, 1<M7. 

Moral History of Frugality, ItiOl. 

Moral I'andox (A), Itltf?. 
fteaoon (an essay), iftdo. 
llellgio Sioici, 1663. 

Science of lleniuldry, 1680. 

MaCKKnzii', M.D. (Henry), noeelfsf, born at 
Kdfnliurgb, 1745-1931. 

Julia de hutib1gii(, 1777. 

SAiti the Ijumiger (a jieiiodicai), 1786-87. 


Life of llla<'klock, 17i>.i. 

JJSb of John llojue, 1813. 

Man of Fedllug (The), 1771. (His best novel.) 

Man ol the World (rhe), J78J. 

Mackir (John Milton), horn at Waruham, lu 
MasHochusetlH, (1.8., 1813- 

Ooing to Spain, 1H66. 

Life of Samuel (iurton, 1848. 

Life of Leibnitz, 1845, 

MAVKiNTObU (Mr Jaiuesl, hiilorian, etc., born 
at Altlourie, in Itirerneas, Scotland, 176S- 
1833. 

Dissertation on Ktbical ridlosophy, 1830. 

Htatory of Knglaud, 1830-33,1838. 

illstory of tbo Kovolntion (in 1688) in Eng* 
land, poethumous list. 

Lite of Sit Thomasi More, is 44. 


On tile Study of tbo Jmus of jSfoturo and 
Nations, 1799. 

Urgency (juettion (Tlje), 1783 

TrIiU of John Pelllf r, 1803. (Very eloquent.) 

view of the Reign uf James II., is.35. 

VlndWiB OalllCiC, 1791. (In reply to Burke.) 
(His Memoirs, by his bun, Robt'rt Macken* 

zio, 1835.) 

Macklui (Charles), of Ireland, 1690-1797. (His 
real name tvos .Moclaughllu.) 

Love & la Mode (a farce), 1759. 

Man of tbo World (a comedy), 1781. 

(Ills Life, by J. T. Klrkuian, 1799.) 

MACKKtGur, D,l>. (Jamo.s), of Scotland. 1731- 
1800. * 

Harmony of the Four (Jospcls, 17S0. (A 
standard work, based on Oslander.) 

New Trauslatiou of the Apostolic Epistles 
(A), 1795. 

Truth of the liospel History, 1763. 

Maoiaiub, 1) 0. (Archibald), of Ireland, 1T22- 
1604. 

IHsoonreos, 1799. (In high estimation.) 

LctteUi to Hoame Jenyns, 1177. 

TVauslabion of Moabeim’s Flcclesiastlcal His* 
loty, 1765. 

UAtnAUBiK (OoHn), mathtmaifeitmt born at 
Htlxnodan, la Scotland, 1698-1746. 

Accoont of Sit Isaac Newton's Pbllosopblcal 
Dlscoveriss, 1748. (Incom^to, postha- 


fitous.) 

QeoUMtna <Xrfinio». 1720. 

Ou tito Impaotof RodtesCn prize dtaseitaHon), 

System of BlaxtouA |Ti3. /His chief wwk.) 
'AesUse on Algebra, 1746. mcompistc ) 
(liisl«tto»byfatiiiaetf| F HonhK^ 1T4S.) 


MACLAtntnt (John), Seottk /ud^ 1734-1796. 
EaMv on the Prophecies relating to the Mes* 
Blah, 1773. (Praised by Onne.) 

MACtRAK (Archibald), •-*. 

I^aphrose, etc., of the Epistlo to the UebrewtL 
1811-17. (Illgbly praised byOrme.) 

(Hie Life, by Jouea, 1833.) 

Maci:.boi>, M.D. (John), 1783-1830, 

Voyage In H.M.8. Akute, 18171 (Very in- 
terebtiiig.) 

Macusk, K.A, (Daniel), bom at Cork, in Ire¬ 
land. 1811-1870. 

Banquet Scene In « Matbetb," 1840; Bohe¬ 
mian Uipsieo, 1837; Cmcton's Printing 
Office, 1851; Chivalry In the reign of Henry 
VIJl., 1948; Death of Melson (tor the 
Palace of Westminster), 1363-66; Karls of 
Desmond and Ormond, 1870; 'i he Dross of 
Green Snectacles, 1S60; Hunt the .Slipper, 
1341; King Cophetua and the B^g.ir l^id, 
1869; Martiagc ot .sirongbow, 1854; Meet¬ 
ing of Wellington and Bldclier (for tUo 
Palace of Westminster), 18WJ; Meriy 
Christmas in the Baron's Hall, 1338; Mo- 
kanna nmeiling Zelk-a, l33d; Ordeal by 
Touch, 18i6; Playtkene in “ Hamlet" (in 
the National Gallery). H13; llobin Hood 
andCoeur de Lion, 1833; The Sacrilloe of 
Noah, 1847; Sabrina rcleatiing the Lwlye, 
1814; fcicene from “'J’wclfth Night,'* 1»40; 
Sliakespearo's “Seven Ages,*' 1848; Tbo 
Sleeping Beauty, 1841; Story of the Nor¬ 
man Conquest, 1357 ; Strung}^,w and Eva, 
1854; Vow uf tlA Ladies aifU the Pcocot'k, 
' 1835. 

Maclorb (William), American gi'ciogitt, 1 iC.4-< 
1840. 

Geology of the United States of America, 1817. 
(Very valuable.) 

MACKifOA (Kev. Dr. Donald), Mtic mUmary, 
1735-rl80a. 

Remarks on Pr. Johnson's Journey to the 
Hebrides, 1779. (Highly esteemed.) 

Macnish, M.D. (Robert), callwl the “ Modera 
Pythagorean,^' born atOlosgow, IMS-1837. 
Anatomy of nrankeniie.sB, 1827. 

Book of Aphorisms, 1833. 

Tales, Essays, oud Bketohes, posUraiaous 
1839. 

Philosophy of Sleep, 1830. (Ills chief work.) 

MACPnEBsoM (.lamesi bom at RudivoB, fa 
Scotland, 17:48-1796. 

Fragments of Ancieut Poetry coUected in the 
Hteblonds of Scotland. 1760. 

Highlander ('rbe), a poem, 1758. 

History of Great Brttmn from Hm BestenHon, 
1776. 

lutroduoUoD to the History of Uieot firUoin 
and Ireland, 1771. 

Original Papm containing the Histoty of 
Great Britain (1688*lTi4), with extracts 
frmu the Autobiography of Janies U., 1775, 
Pooms of Ossisa (in po^ie prose)k I763i43. • 

Madak, P.D. (Martin), 17M-1799, 
ThftlypbtlKHrbi 1781. ('Fa prove ti»t pMr- 
gamy was a Ifosaic law.) 

MAnomt (Sir Frederiok), wiHguotv, 1NL4673. 
Wrote uttmeKius ustori^ and 

genealogical Werks. 

EdlM am»kt Ang^mm of 'SUahii^ 

Parl% lM(hf 9 } luifiiiittiiM ArtU^ IMft aod 
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oihcr uiotHeal rom«n««B) ilt« WycttffltA Ter> 
■lQn«f thft Bible; etc. 

Tn; slated and abridged Slvestoe's Uni- 
wrsat Pakeografhy. 

Jfaonvs (Richard Robert), of Dublin. ITSS- 
1»Y3. 

It’D boction of Ireland with tho Crown of 
England, 1845. 

£gjpt and Mabommctl Alt. 1S41. 

History of Irish Periodical Ditonitare, 1557. 
History of tiie Penal Laws against Itouinii 
Catholius, 1847. 

Infinnltles of Genius (The), 1833, 

Island of Cuba, its Resources,’ etc., 1849. 

Life of Savonarola, 1864. 

Lives and Timea of the United Irlslitnen, 
1863. (His chief work ) 

Menioirs of the CoantcKs uf Blessingtnn, 1865. 
Musanlasan (Hie), lS.3i). 

Phantasmata, 1867. 

Shrines and Sepulchres of tiio Old and Now 
World, 1861. 

Travela in the West Indie^ 1838.1840. 
I'ravcls In Turkey and Egypt, 1829. 

Turhisb Kmplra in Kelatiun to Cbrlstiaiilty, 
etc, I860. 

Manuox (Tnaac), btshc^ of WoroMter, born in 
IjOndOD, 1697-1769. 

Vindication of the Church of England, 1733 

MADUtc (Thomas), legal antiquary, *-1730. 
Baronia Anglica, postlnimous 1736. 

Firma Oiirgi, 1726. 

Formularo AnpHraniiin, 1702. 

History aill Antioultfts of the Exchequer, 
etc., 1711. • 

Maorr, D 1). (William), archbishop uf Dubltn, 
1766-1831. 

Scriptural Doctrines of the Atonement, etc., 
1301. (In high estlmatioD.) 

(His Memoir, by I^. Kenney, 1843.) 

Mag bk, I). I). (William Connor), hisliop of Peter¬ 
borough, Wn at Cork, ill Ireland, 1821- 
Sermons, the moot important being "Chrlat 
the Light of All Scripture," I860; “ The 
OoBpel of the Age," i860; The Cbureirs 
Fear and the Church'd Hope," 2864; The 
Christian Theory of the Orldu of the ChriH- 
Hao Lif^" 1868; ••Thf Joking Net," 
1868; "The Defence, etc., of thee Faith;" 

9(Ca 

ManmitK (J<^n Francis), 1816- 
Fatber Mathew, 1863. 


Rome awl its Ruieni, 1867. 
llAQOiBit (Rev. Robert), of Dublin, 1836- 
Lectures on P&gr%»i‘i Vrogtrt$, 1856. 
Miracles of Christ (TIte), 1863. 

Mottoes Ua the Million. 1868. 

Fervttilon and Convendop, 18S4. 

St. Fetor non-Roman, 1871. 

Soli^ Its Dai^n and Duties, 1863. 

Bern Chur^BS of Asia (The), 1857. 

Things Present and 'fhli^ to Come, 1880. 
ItAiTLAiTD, D.D. (SaimMl BoSey), Aitoorton, 
London, 1783-4866. 

Altompt to Mneldate the Prophecies cooceTn- 
ing Antfehrlst(An), im 
Chstoerton (to 1857. 

IMrit AcnCFbe)* 13M. 

Mtoaa * Oft ... the Refatonsttoa ia Man^mA, 

U4*. 


Feats, etc,, [about] the Alblgeuses and WsU 
denses, 1833. 

MaTn.ANi> (William); onlijuary, bom at Bre¬ 
chin, in Scotland, 1693-1767. 

History and AutIquttUa of Hcotland, 1767. 
History of Edinburgh, 1783. 

BistoTT of London, 1739. 

Majoh, D.D. (John), of Scotland, 1470 -1560, 
D&Histnria Gentis Scotoiuiu, 1621. 

M.vjok (Richard Henry), aniiqtiarij, liondou, 
I8l«- 

Llfo of IMncs Hnnry tho Navigator, 1M68. 

M iLAN (liev. Solomon Cius-ir), 1813- 
Catologue of tho Eggs of RriUsh Bird- (A), 
1848. 

Coast of Tyro and SIdon (Tbs), i'«67. 
Exposition of tho Apostles' ('reed, 1817. 

Du ilitnalism, 1867. 

Plnloiupliy or Truth, 1865. • 

Tlirco MdiilUs in tho Holy Land, 18(3, 
'Hircofobl s|,ia.ti>isu-ktug (The), 1850. 

Who is God lu Cbm.x, etc. ? 1458. 

*,* NuuD'noLs transKit'nw. 

MaL''olu (.Jonu'S PcUer), aniiqmtg, I7fa0- 
1816. • 

Anrcdotcrt of tlio Manuora and Customs ut 
London, 1 k08, 1811. 

Excursions into the Counties of Kmi, etc, 
2807. 

Lives Ilf Topomphm and Antiquarifs, 1815. 
Ijondinum Itcdivivum, IMlU-t. 

Mtscellaniiius AnecdoU's of the Manners, ct<-, 
of Eurow, 1811. 

MaI4}(>i.h (iSir John), hislariaa, Iwrii at Wes- 
torkirk, in .Siottaiid, 1169-183.1. 

History of Persia, 1815. (Highly valued ) 

Life of l/ird Clive, IS36, 

Meiuoir of Cleiitral India. IS2.1. (Ksteemed.) 
Political History of Imlla, 1826. (EHteeuied.) 
HkoU'h of tbi! Mkhs, 1812. • 

(Hlh Life, by J. W. Kaye, 1856.) 

MAI.I.KV (David), pot I, born In Perthshire, ficot- 
lawl. 1700-1785. 

Amyntor and Tboodora(a tale In blank verse), 
1747. 

Edwin and Emma (a ballad), 1780. 

Elvira, 1763. 

Excurslun (The), a descriptive poem, 1738. 
Enrydlce, 1731. • 

Life of Ijonl Bacon, 1740. 

Mustaphs, 1739. 

Truth in Ithymc, 1761. 

Verbal OrlUcham (a satire In verse), 1733. 
IViltiam and Margaret (a ballad), 1737. 

MALUKsBunr (WUliam of), cArontobr, Sotner- 
setobtre, n>96-114J. 

De Antlquitote Qlastonlensts Eecleshe (Gate’s 
edtUon. 1631). 

De Gestto Regnm Aiiglonua(lQ five hooks). 
1137; contlnned in the Historic Novolte 
(in throe books), 1142; tramdated lsi9. 

De GesUi Pontllleoia Anglomm (in font 
heeks), 1131. 

lift of Aldbelm, 1136 (Gale’s edltiaa, 1691). • 
Lift of Wnlatan (Wharton's edition, 1691). 

Maton (Edmoud), him in Dublin, If4d-I813 
LHSof W. Wtiidbam. 1810. 

Rlsesnd Pi^grTTthe English Btajk t«00. 
Edifes SkaMoeare, with nutnerotts |tratos« 
ITOO-Uii: 

(Hi* Uft^ by Mr J, Prior, I860.) 
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SlAumr (Sir 'rhoman), 1430 
Morti'd'Arthur (Hi'rtory of Prlooo Arthur), iu 
3 parts, 1405-70; ptloted by Caxton, 1486. 
HALtBY, i) D. (Kdward), bishop of Surbaxu, 
1770-1869. 

Orcek (rrailni, 1830. 

Illustrations of the Truth of tlie Christian 
Ih'Uftioo, ISO'i. (Itecomnendcd by bishop 
Tomline.) 

31A Li Kiib (Itfv. Thomas ItolKrt), pufi’Cicaf econo- 
mUt,lwrn amrIK>rkin(c,iut>un<>y,1700-1834. 
Crisis (The), 1792. (Kot pnblishi^.) 
DefluiliOiis ill Uulitical Economy, 1827. 

EssaT ou the Vimciplo of ropulotion, KO**, 
1803. (Ills best-known work.) 

Tiiqiiiry into the Natuip, etc, of Rpnt, I hi 5 
Measure of Value, etc (The), H2J, 

Principles of PollUoil Economy, J 820. 

(Ills Life, by Wsliop Otter, 1836 ) 

MAtmv (Tbouius), 1750-1804. 

IVeatlsoon Pnepective, 1776 83. 

Manbt (Captain Ocorge William), iHirn at 
IlllgJiy, in Siiffulk, 1765-1861. 

Essay on the iXescrvation of Shipwrcfkcil 
Persons, etc, 1812. 

Practical Obseivallons on the Preservation of 
Mailnois fiomStiandcd Vessels, (tu, 1827. 
Mam>kvu.i,b, M.O. (Ihrnard del, 1670 17.U. 
(lie muht Iwvo been born Uloie 1670, or 
clso would be only I.*! years old when be 
lumle his Oratio dt Me&xeiim.) 

Esop dressed, 1704. 

Fabio of the Jtoes, 170H. (A pliilosophiinl 
noem of some 400 lines, to w filch, in 1714, 
were added piose notes. The object Is to 
show the hentfits ul vices, suih as gin- 
drinking, etc tu 1729 a second pait, in six 
dialogues, w'os added.) 

Crumbling Hive (The), 1714. 

(Iratlo da Mcdtsiiia, 1686. 
nanWr’s Chaiity (I'ho), a poem, 1704. 

'l^phon in Verse, 1704. 

Virgin unmasketi, 1709. 

World unmasked (The). 1736, 

Manuk viLi:.i{ (Sir .John de), tiUMl/cr, born at 
St. Albans, In llenfotdslilre, 1300-1.372. 
Voyaige and Trivalle, 1356 (A Uiok of m ir- 
Tols connected with Jftinsaleni, the East 
Indies, and I lUnrls of the ItidUti Ocean ) 
a*ak]i;y (Mary do la Ithi^ro), of Uuorns«>y, a 
Channel island, 1672-1731. 

Advoiitves of iUvelle. 

Court Intiigues, 1711. 
l/oat Ijovcr iThe), a comedy. 

Jbudua ( a tragedy) 1717. 

MsmoUs of Euruiw towards the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

New Atalantis (love scandals of distinguished 
cuntemporartes), |?09. 

Power of Ijovc (PIm*), in seven uosels, 1720. 
Uoyal MtotruN (The), a tragedy, 1606. 

Secret Memotre, etc., of Sever^ Persona of 
(joaltty, Z736. (A NMire for whl<^ the pub* 
Ueher wms arrested ) 

aiAinnwfl (IiOnl John James Robert), bom at 
Be^lrOutie, in Letcestemhfre, 181ft- (One 
of {he "Voting Englauders.'') 

Ingtand’a Trust, and other I'oeiua, 1841. (la 
which occurs the cuuplet ^ 
liOt weuMli and commerce, laws and tearnlog dte, 
Rut «• etni our oU notdlity.) 


EngUah Ballads, and other Poems, 1880. 
Importance of literature to Men of Boafoesa, 
1862. 

’ Plea for National Holy-days, 1843, 

Manotko (Anne), 1807- 

Belforest (a trie of English llfh^ 1864, 

Cherry and Violet, 1863. 

Chronicles of Meriie England, 1851. 
tJIaude, the Colpoiteur, 1867. 

Duchess of I'rajetto (The). 

Good Old Times, isou. 

Uuawhuld of l^r Thomas More, 1851. 

Mary Powell, 1850, 

Miss Itiddy Frobisher, 1806. a 
Noble Purpose nobly won (A). 

Poplar House Academy, 1859. 

Itoyal Miscluef, 

Tasso and lAjonora 
Makntvq (Charlotte), *-1871. 

Ancient and Mediaeval Indio, 1866. 
Maknino,]).!). (Henry Edward), cardiiuij piHe$t, 
born at ToUeildge, in Hertfordshire, 1808- 
Blessed Sacrament, etc. ('Ihe), 1864. 

C,e<iarism and UUranioiitanism, 1872. 

Dwmnn of Socrati s (The). 1872, 

KnitltiiKi and ClirfoteiKluni, 1867, 

Fourlold Sovereignty of God Clbe), 1871. 
Four Ui cat Evils ot tlii> DaylPhc), 1870. 
Grounds of Faith (1 he), 1862. 

Holy Baptism, ist,! 

Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost, 1876. 
Ijtst Glories of the Holy See greater than the 
Flrs.1, 1H6I. 

(Ecumenical CounsH (Tlu'), afid Infallibility 
‘ of the Roman I’uiitilT, 1869. 

Oxfont University Semions, 1845. 

Pitil Prlvileglnm. 1S7I 
Pnwnt CrislH of the Holy See tested by Pro¬ 
phecy, 1801, 

tlonniun of Christendom ('I'he), 1866. 

Rule of Faith (Tlie^ IHJa, 

Sin and Its Oiusequenccs, 1876. 

Temporal Mission of Uie Holy Ghost, 1866, 
Temporal Power of the Pope (The), 1866. 
TomporAl Sovereignty of the Popes Cfhe), 
I860. 

Thoughts for those that mourn, 1860. 

Unity of the Church (i'he), 1846. 

Vaticgu Council (The\ 1870. 

Vatican Demes (The), 1876. 

Working of the Holy t^irit, 1864. 

Manninc (Rev. Owen),antiquary, etc., bom In 
Nortbamptonsbirc, 1721 - 1801 . 

History and AnUqutties of Surrey, 1804. 
Maksxl, D.D. (Henry Ijonguevilte), dean of St. 
PauPs, boro at Cotgtovt, in Nonhamptoii- 
ahire, 1820-1871. 

Demons of the Winds, and other Poenu41838- 
Lectures on History, 1881-62. 

Limits of Religious Thought (a BamptoU f,ec- 
ture), 1668. 

Metapuyslcs... I860. 

Philosophy of Kant, 1866. 

KuHtw^ghy of the OondltloiMd, 1866. (With 

Proli^oinens 1861. 

Witness of the (%undi... 1884, 
hlAKT, IXH. (tUchiudX bishop of DrouMPa boro 
at Bouthamuton, in Han^iie, I1tft*l84s. 

"cwhSot^ *“ 
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BfoKtaplilcAl Notices of the Apostles, etc., 
ISIM. 

BvteUli Moatha, 1835. 

OhrhItiaQ Sabbath (llie}, 1830. 

Gospel Minuiles, 1832. 

HlsfotT of the Church of Iroland, 1840, 

Life of Cairist, 1840. 

Metrical Version of the Psalms, 1831. 

Poems, 1806-7. 

Slmpllclad (The), 1809. 

(ms Llfo, by Jh»rena, 1849.) 

MARTetii., LItl). (Gideon Algei-noit), gnilvgitt, 
bom at Lewes, in Stusex, 1790-1803. 

Atlas of Fossil llemains, 1850. 

Fossils of thetfloiUb 1X>vvujs 1823. 

Fosallsof theTilgale Forest, 1830. 

Geological Excursions in tho Isle of Wight, 
etc., 1847. 

Geology of the South Coast of England (The), 
1833. 

1 Uustroticuis of the Geology of Sussex, 1 '*33. 
Medals of Cmtion, 1814. 

PetriihrtJoiis and their Teachings, isoi. 
Thoughts oil Anitu,Ucales, H16. 

Thoughts on a i’chble, 1840. 

Wonders of Geology, 1838. (Ills mi»it popu¬ 
lar work.) 

Maxtok, D 1>. (Thomas), ftonconftn Mist, 

1620-1677. 

Exposition of the Epistle of St. .Tames, 1CS3; 
of the Epistle of St, Jude, IC58; of the 
TiOrd’s Prayer, posihumoux 1684; of I’salin 
cxlx., 1681. 

(His Life, by Harris, 1725.) 

Mafxs (Woltir), archdtfib'jn of 0.xfunl, ikkU 
etc., 1143-1210. 

' (Author of the famous di inking song. 
“Meum est propositum in ta)it<rn.l marl."} 

He Nugis Ourialium (satIre.^ aiid songs), 
printM 1 . 860 . (I'liere was a Df Jfuyis r’«- 
rfaljum by John of ^Ubury, 1166, printed 
li76.) 

Mapea wrote in French (then the verna- 
cnlor tongoe), the Jfort Arias, Fmw^oI »j' 

* ihe lake, and the Quest of the St. fJraal. 

Matothui, M.D. (Edward IMlIon), bum at Fair- 
view, to Ireland, 1836- 
Ijecturee on Phblic Health, 1869. 

Manual of Physiology, L87U 

Mabbsok (John), musical comMser, N158S. 
Booke of Gommou IVofer with Notes, 163i), 
Booke of Notes and Common-PlaceB. 1681. 
Concordance of the Blbh\ 1600. (The iltst 
ever compiled In English.) 

TNalog betweeuc YonUi and Olde Age, 1684, 
Htot^e of King Pavid in Meetr^ io78. 

Uvea of the Balncta. etc., 1674. 

Hipping up of the Pmie’s Fardel, 1681. 

MABO«r^ra.)ia({u<!<tNofurf «r4ter, 1769-1868. 
Omtenatiani on Cheaniatiy, 18f)9. 

NatamlPbikaophy. 

Paittlcal Eotmomy. 1816. 

Mabcs, LLJ>. ^aneie Andrew), SaseonUt, 
bom at Mnibory. H.S., 1825- 
Aagto-SasonGmnwur, 1870. 
iMradnetion to Anglo-Saxon, 1871. 

Method of Pbtlol^clMi Stmiy of the Eoglbh 

MABoSuNm^^in Hom*). « 
18 a 0 -‘ 1881 . 

AbfMfnia; ttaPM, FKienti«nil Futare, tMl. 


Angiu-ileiircws (The), their Wrongs, etc,, 
1896. 

Apostolic Triple Renciilction (An), 1863. 
England’s '* Crown of Hcjoictng,” 186:1. 

Essay on the Poetry of the Peutateucli. 1671. 
Exposition of Isaiah, lH4tt 
Gospel (The) and its Mt-slon, I860. 

Hnidod (The\ 1864. 

Illstorj' of the Jens of Great Britain, 1851. 
Israel's Ordinance examiiii>tl, IHti. 

Jews of Great lliitain (Tlie\ ihio 

Lord 8 Prayer no Adaptation, etc. v^Tli>), 1876. 

Oracles of God (The), IH7«. 

IMlgrinuigu to tiio l^and ut iny Fatli('i% is6ti. 
Pilticiplcs of Modem Judaism, ISU 
Quarrel of Gml's Cuveiunt (Tim), 1857. 
Nicnxt Mlnstiel-y, 1863 
tSerulun^ 1861, 1861, 187(. 

.Siililtof Piopliocy (The), I86i, 

True Llglit (The), 1862. 

Visllgesor lllxluiic Anglo-ilcbrewo, i860. 
MAKi.vnit (VViUiuni), * •. 

Aixuuiit of the Natives of tliu Tonga blonds, 
1818. ^Ksci'lleiit.) 

MaukUah O'lcntenl Itolieit), born at Stilling- 
fltet. In Yorksiiln*, 1830 - 
Giiero and Liiiio, 1850. 

Fiankllii’s Footsteps, 1852 

lliAliiryof thu AbyMiiiilaii Expedition, 16C9. 

Hl,story of Persia, 187.J. 

Life of laird Fairfax, 1870. 

Memoir of the Coniit* ns of Chlnchon, 1875. 
01lanta(aQuichuadiamaT, 1871. 

Quiciun Grammar aral Dictionary, 1663. 
.^l*anlsh Imgatloii, 1867. 

Tlireshoid of the l/nknowu Itegton (The), 
187 4. 

Travels in Peru and India, 1856. 

MAtiKitAM (Gertasei, miscellaneous writer, 
1570-165.5. 

Art of Archi’rie, 16)1, v 

I'avelarie, oi ilie English Ilorsenaan, 1607. 
Cheap and Gorki iinabandry, 1614. 

Cuuntrey Cmdentment, 16)1. 

Countrey Fanner iThe), 10)6. 

Cure for DIsease^H in Horses, 1610. 

Discourse of HomeinansUip, 1593. 

Dumhe Knight (The), a comedy. 1608. (Also 
attributed ui !dachin.) 

English Arcatlitt (The), I607fl613. 

English HotisewiP*, )6)5. 
h'ugtisb ilnahaitdinan, iOKMI. 

Farewell to Hu^)»andr.r, 1620.' 

Geatiemaii's Academy tTht), 1599. 

Herod Autlpater (a tra^dy), 1622. 

Honour in Perfection. 1604. 

How to cfansf. etc.. Horses, 1596. 

Iloiv to train Hursee, 160.5. 

Plcoimres of Prinoee (lisbltig and oodr-flglit- 
ing), 1615. 

Poem of Poem.x (The), eight ecloguea, 1596. 
Sir Richard Uriiivile (a tragsdy). 1505. 
Sonldier’a Accidence (The), 1625; Grammar, 
1639; Exercise, 1643. 

Tearea of the Beloved, 1600. (The lament of 
John on the death of Christ.) 

Vox MUHIs (in two portsX 1635. « 

Way to get WeBltb (TbeX 1625. (By form- 
ing) * 

Yonag Sportailpwa'a Instructor (The), m 
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MASKKLL—{UAS&EY. 


Maktiskac (Harriet), bum at Norwkih, 1892- 
1878. 

Autobiography, poathumous 1877. 

JUUow anil tli<‘ Uuck (The), 1846. 

HiograpUkal Sketrhea, 1872. 

lirltiah Kul(> in India, 1867. 

Cliristmaa Day (a tale). 1824. (He sequel is 
called "The Friend.”) 

Complete Quide to the liUkes, 1854. 

Corporate, Traditional, and Katural lti(^its, 
1857. 

Croflou Boys (The). 1810. 

Doerbrook, isaO. 

Devotional Kvnisis... fm the Voting, 1823. 

FAstern Idfi*. rle., 181H. 

Kndowed SthtioK In Iteluad, I'l&o. 

Kiiglund and her Sotdiers, J850. 

Factory Coutrovemy ('1 he), 186.5. 

Feataofthe Fiord, 1840 
^ Forest and Game Lau- Tales 1815. 

Friend (Tlie\ l«25. 

Health, llusbaiidry, and Handicraft, 1861. 

llFtoiy of Kngtand during the Tlilrty Years 
1‘eace, 1816-46,1849-00’, iiitruductiun, 1851. 
(Her chief work.) 

' H ietory of the American OnniproinHe, 1856. 

Hour and the Man (The\ 1810. 

Household liklucatlon, 1854. 

lihmtratlous of FoliUcal Kconomy (a scries of 
talcs), 1833. 

Illustrations of Taxation (a series of tales), 
1834. 

Laws of Man’s Nature, etc., 1851. (With 
Atkinson.) 

liCtter on Mesmerism, 1845. 

Life In the Kck-Ruom, 184.3. 

I'oor Laws and Paui»ers (a scries of talcs), 
18.34. 


Principle and Practice, 1826. 

(<D Prise Kssays, 1830. • 

KetroH)(«ct of Western Travel, 1838. 

Rioters, 1826. 

Society in America, 1837. 

'I'radiUous of Palestine, 1830. 

Turu*uut (TheV 1827. 

MasTiNKAiT, LL.1). (James), VHUarian 
ter, bom at Norwich, 1806- 
l.tideavours after the Christian Lllb, 1843-47. 
Flwoys, 1869. 

Hours of Thougtit, 1876. 

Hymns, 1840, 1874. 

Ideal Rubstitutes for Qod, 1878. 

Millcellable^ 1852. 

Rationale of Religions Inquiry, 1837. 
Religion and Motlera Materialism, 1874. 
StuiUes of Christianity, 1858. 

SlABtTH, F.U.& (John), bolartfii, London, 
1699-1768. 


Edited Vlrgll’a Butolies, 1T49; Georgiet, 1741, 
(WRli Knnnlcal notes and plates.) 

Mabttk (Thouas)b milurolftt, born at Chelsea, 
1739-1626. 

AnasLltM. 

FkigUah Entomologist. 1792. 

Flora BasUca, 1792-94. 

Untvsnai QMiebohmH 1784. 

Uaavsti.^Andrew), Mm at Kingstoa*npoa> 
110% In TorkaUte, loao-ms. 

Aoeooat of the aiuwtH< of Popery, etc., postr 
humous 1671. 

Fisgellum PgrUaiMiitaiiuaot mL 


Miscellaneous Poems, porthomous 1681 . 

Mr. Smlrfce, 1671. 

Rehearsal transposed (Tbe% 1672. 

Soasonabto Argumoot (A), postbumono 1681. 
(His Life,by Coidcc, 1772; Thompson, 1776.) 

SIaskrix (William), bdm at Bath, in Somerset¬ 
shire, 1814» 

Ancient and Mcdtaival Ivories, 1872. 

Anciout Liturgy Of the Church of England, 
1814. 

History of the " Martin Marprelate " Contro¬ 
versy, 1845, 

Monumenta Ritualla Kcclesias Anglicaiue, 
1846-47. 

Odds and Ends, 1872. * 

MABKKi.yRi', D.D.(Nevll),os(«>»(«Bcr, London, 
1732-1811. 

Astronomical Observations, 1776. 

Biitlsh Mariner’s Guide (The), 1763. 

Cktaloguc of tho State, 1790. 

NauthAl Almanac, 1767-18U, 

Tables for computing the . . . Places of the 
Fixt Stars, 1774. 

Mason (Rev. JohuV called " Mason of Strat- 
fonlj” with Mie exception of George 
Wither, tlie earliest writer of English 
hymns. Dr. Watts has borrowed Largely 
Iroiu him. 

Angel’s Oatli, " Time Is no longer (Tl»e), a 
propliecy, 1694. 

Mlduiglit Cry (The), tho parable of the Ten. 
Virgins, 1694. 

Songs of I>nii8P, 1683. 

Mason (Rev. John), mipister, calltHl 

"Mason or]>irklng,” born at Duuinow, in 
Essex, 1706-1763. 

Cbrlitinn Morals, 1761. 

Lurd's-Day Eieuing Entertainment (The). 
1751. 

Self-Knowledge, 1745. (Excellent.) 

Mason (Rev. J^n MltcheH), American divine, 
1770-1329. 

Sermons, etc., with a Memoir by Dr. Eadte» 
1860. 

Mason (Rev, William), jpoei. bom at Hull, in 
Yorkshire, 1726-1797. 

Caractacus (a dramatic poem\ 1759. 

Klfrida ta dramatic poem\ 1753. 

English Garden (The), a poem in four bookSr 
blank< verse, 1772-82. 

Fall «if Tyranny (The), 1756. 

Heroic Epistle (An), 1778. 

Isis (a poetical attack on Oxford)* 1748. 

Life of tiny (the poet), 1775. 

Melancholy, 1756. 

Memory, 1756. 

Odes on Independence, 1756. 

Bellgia Clericl (a poem in two partsk 1610, 

MA 80 .N (Wiliam Monck) 4iiiM;pwrsr, DnbUii» 
» aboiR 1789-1830. 

History and Antik|.utties of the Otthediat of 
St. mriclc, near Dublin, 1820. 

Mabsbt (Gerald), poet, boro at THom in Snt- 
fordshite, 16^ 

Ballad of Babe Chriatahel, and other Poeauk 
1895. 

Cralgciook Cattle, and other Poema, 1696. 

Mavelook’a Matth, and other Poemx, 1661. 

I’oema and Chanel 1646. iHia ftrtt work.) 

Slialttspeaie’k ifoaoett htt Prl cam 

1866. 
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tWe (tf Eternity (&), *sd other I'oems, 18«9. | 
VoloM of Vxte&m «n4 I^lcs of Love, 
IMk 

XA 881 B (Rev. Jeaes Willtoiii), 1T99-'1809. 
Asaerii^ 1984. 

Coatiflentel ladle, 1810. 

EvangeilcftI; AUlance, 1841. 

Hevivels In Ir(‘tand, X859-S0. 

SiASSieosB (Philip), dramatist, bom at SaliH- 
Nl^, 1084-1640. 

l>or Ills draniM, sec Arei!.iii>i\ 11T. 

(Hif life, by T. Davies, 1789 ; 11. Ooloridfrr, 

!ISv9 ^ 

^asoB (David), of AI)erd<'en, 1822- 
Britiidi Novc^sta, etc., 1859. 

Critical .Sketch ... of British Pio&e bictioii, 
1859. 

Dinumoad of Hawthomden, 1873. 
luways, Biogra^li'al and Critical, vtr, I8SC. 
Life of John Milbin, 1858 -18?9. 

Jlccent British Philosopher, I860. 

’Jftiree Devils (The), Luther’s, Alilton’s, and 
OoiShe’s. 

MaTHEii, D.D. (Colton), bom at B(»ston, U.H, 
1663-1728. 

Christian Philosopher (The). 

Curlosa Americana, 1712. 

Ecclesiastical History of New KiiK^and. 
Magualla ChrNti Americano, 17U2. 

Memorable frovidcuces relatinf; to Witch¬ 
craft, 1685. (An investiKstioa into the 
Ihtnous “ Salem Witchcraft.") 

WoiHlersof the Invisible World, 1 6 ‘) 2 . (1 rials 
of wlttbes.) 

(His life, by his Samurl. nlio .ilso 
wrote the fife of Dr. Natluiniel .Miitli(r, umier 
, Uie title of “ ICarly Plely ExempUlied,” 1689.) 

Matreb, D.D, (Increase), bon\ at Ihjrchcftrr, 
ilasbachusetts, U.S, 1639-1721 
Remarkable Providences, 1681; and above 90 
other works. 

tfanmirs (^CoraeUtuX novelist, boni„at l^trt 
teeter, In New York, U.S.» 1817- 
Bebemotb, 1839. 

Mon^ Penny, or the Heart of the World, 

Poems on Man in the Republic, 1843. 
Politicians (The), 1840. 

llasiUAS (Thomas JamesX ntirUt, 1757-1I3S. 
Odea, 1788. 

Political Dramatist, 1795. * 

Ponralta of literature, I794-8S. (Ilia chief 
work.) 

Works of Thomas Cray, 1814. 

Mamssr ov PaKis, or MarrHEW Pabss monk 
of Si. Albans, Udb century. 
BiatorlaMi^(lM7*-1213). ’HitB history np 
to 1336 is ascribed to Roger of Wendover, 
•ml (Holy tiM supplement (1336-1273) Is 
atttfimtad to Matthew Paris. SeeMattasw 
or WmnmixsrBB. 

lives of tbs Kings of MereU and Abbois of 
% Atbaam < 

JUynDtw or WsoniiRsrxB, ehroitidtr, I4tb 


Wkurn HMorisnua. (This is tbs most 
part drawn ftom the ** Flowers of History " 
m Roan of Wendover, but the reigns of 
ilMQ» fienry III., and Edward t. areotigi- 
wO. lihrtMS the btttory to 1307. "Fum 
ffteted in 1M7.) SeeMamnvof Pabis. 


Matubik (Rev. Robert CbarissX dnrssof Steu 
boro at DnbUn, 1783-1824. 

Albtgenses (The), 1814. 

Bertram (a tragedyX 1818. 

Controversial Sermoiks, 1821. 

Fatal Revenge (a trag^y), 1867. 

Manuel (atrjgeily), 1817. 

Afelmotb, the Wanderer (a nnvel), 1820, 
Women, or “ Poor et Centre '* (a nov^), 1818. 
Max/, aid. (Matthew), berti in llellaod, but 
eeuledin England, 1718-1776. 

Journal Bi itaunlque, 1750-57. 

Memoirs of UUbard Mead, D D, 1755. 
AlAr>n)KR (iiamnel), born at Islingtun, 1790- 
1849. 


Biographical Treasury, 1838. 

'I'rcasury of Knowioage, LSdO 
Treasury of Liteiatnre and .Science, 1840. 
Treasury of Nalural History, 1818. 
AfAVX»BKi.i. Oh-v. Henry), rrmN!Rer,165tt-l7l9. • 
Journey from Aleppo to Jeiunalem, 1697. 
AIadrk'k (Rev. John Frederick Donittou), 1805* 
1872. 

Bible and Ri lence ( Tlio), 18C.J, 

(.'hriitiaii Ethics, 1867. 

Cominaiidmeiits ('I he), 18C6. • 

Conflict of Hood and Evil (Thu), 1865. 
ConM’ieiue (The), l«68. 

Doctrine of Sacriilt e ClTje), 1954. 

Eoataee Cotiyers (a novel), 1831. 

Fneiidablp of Bonks ^‘Ihe), ls7J. 

IBstory of Mural and Physical Philosophy, 
1853- 62. 

Kingdom of CairU. 1842. 

Kingdom of Heaven, 1864. 

lA'i.tuns (III Ivci le-bisiieui History, 1851. 

On the Lord's Pnyrr, ISi8. 

Patriarchs and Lawgivein of the Old Tesla- 
meiit, 1855, 

Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, 
1853. 

P..cl1gfous of the World, 1847. * 

iSociiil Morality, 1969. 

'I'lieologicai FIsMiys, 1854. 

The word “ Eternal," and the Punishment of 
the Wicked, 1853. 

Macricb <R«v. Thomas), ki^orlan and orfen* 
kUUt, etc., born at Ifertfonl, 1755-1824. 
History of Hindoatan, 1795 -Be, 

Indian Antlqnities, 1793 - 1880 . (Highly com¬ 
mended by htshop Tumllne.) 

Memoirs, 1819-22. 

M'jdern lltsuiry of lUudostan, 1802-10, 
iMeins, .SermouH, etc. 

Richmond Hill (a poem). 1807. 

Westutimiter Abbey, ami other Poems, 1784 
Maubt (MatUiewL kydrogtaplur, l»m in 
Spoltsylvania County, UA, 1806-1873. 
Pbyalcal Oeogrirohy of the 8 ro, 1854, 

Mayor, LL.D. (Rev. William) at Aherdeen- 
abtni l!fcotUndjjil58-i837. 

Britiah Tourist (^e), 1807, 

Galling Book (The),of almost unprecedented 
sale. 


(Jnivernal History (in 36 vole.). 1802-13. 
Voyagem TtaTels,ste. (in 25 vola)^ 1700-1802. 
MAWBfJohnX 1704^1829. ^ 

Familtar Lmsoos ou Mineralogy and Ceoiogy, 
1799. # 

Liuncan %8mm ofOoncholiqtir (The), 1623. 
Mlmvalety ^DevbyiAirei, 1802. 

4 M 
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«ieu Collector's Piloi* 1825. # 

Travels in Brartl, 1812. (His ciilef work.) 
'Treatise on Diamonds mid Predous Stones, 
1813. 

Maxwi'u. (Jamn)t fioet, llih century. 

Carolana (a poem), 1614. 

Golden Legend Cl he), 1811. (Ahraliam, Isaac, 
and Jacob, with tlur wives.) 

Kotable Prophecies, 1016. 

lUnce Hunry, and other Poems, 1612. 

Qoeen Klisauetli's Looking-glasn, 1612, " 

Uaxwru. (William IJamlltou), »oveli$t, 1795- 
1850. 

Storiwof Waleiloo, 1829. 

MaXWbxt, (Sir Wlllmin Stirling), born at Kin- 
mure, in Scotland, lrilK-i«7s. 

Annals of tlio Artists of Spain, 1M8. 

Ololater Life ot Chsrlcs V (The), 1852. 

Soliman the Magniflc»nt, 1877. 

Songs of the Holy Laud, 1817. 

Velasquez, 1865. 

ILiT (TUoniaft), jHJcf and histmian, bom at 
Mayfield, in Sii'.-ev, 1695 H»50. 

Antigone (a < lA'4<ku] play), 16J1 
Broviary of lh<* llistoiy of the Parliament of 
England, 1(>60. 

('leopatra(n tiagedy), 1G19. 

Heir (The), a play, 1622 
History of the Parliament of England, etc, 
1613-47. (I*rals(*d by Wailmtlou.) 
Julia Agrippina, Empitsseoi llf>tni>(an his¬ 
toric pUy), 16J9. 

Llie of the Satiricil Pnppy, tailed Niin, 
1667. 

Old Couple (The), a coim il>, 1661. 

Koigno of King Henry 11. (an historic poem, 
tn seven books), 1631. 

Snppleineiitum Lucaiii, IC40. 

VlCtoiiuus Kelgne of King Edward IJT. (an 
historic poem. In se\en books), lb 15. 

Translation of Lucan's I'hanalia, Yir- 
gll’s<s7eomtcs, etc. 

May (Sir 'Tnom.i8 Krsklne), 1815- 
ConstltuUonal History of England since tho 
Accession of George HI., 1861 - 0 , 1 ,1871. 
I'lemocracy In Europe (o history), 1877. 
Treatise on the l^w, etc., of Parliament, 
1844. 

Mayi u (Brantz), boni at Haltimore, XT.S., 1809- 
Mexteo oa It v)a’), and ns it K 1841. 

Mexico, Artec, SpanKh, and liepublican, 

1861. 

MATnEw(Hemy\ 1812- 
Great World of i.ioiidoii (Tho), 1856. 

London Laboui and Loudon Poor, 1851. 
Mormona or Lalternlay Saints (The), 1852. 
Rhine (The), and Us Scenery^ 1856-58. 
'Wandering Minstrel (The), a farce, 1841. 
(With Beckett) 

Waadem of Srienco (The), 1853. 

D<t). (Jasperi dramatuf, of Devon- 
MUtar 1604-1672. 

Anmntna Warre (a trogt-comedy to sidlrUe 
Um Puritan^, 1648. 

CStya Matob (The), a comedy, 1639. 

lfAYir»(Jo])n),|)oet, 1768-1836. 

HaUowo'ea, 1780- 

Xicwlta Bntoi (a I^Uad). 1781. (From this 
fioriui bomnhid.) 

BUiar Quib (Tbo), first In 12 stanzas. 1777 1 
aftomardi m^mdad IntoGfoor cantos, 189S. 


Mato (Herbert), hvArt^tbic doctor, M8B8. 
Letters on tho Tmtns ooatatoed la Siefnlat 
Superstitionf^ 1849. 

Outlines of Human Physiology, 1827. 
Philosophy of Livlnm 1837. 

Mayo, M.D. (Thomas), London, 1790-1871. 
Filements of the Pathology of Mind, 1838, 
Outliites of Medical Prom revised, I860. 
Maio. M.D. (William Btarbock), neosHst, horn 
at Ogdensburg, UA, 1812- 
Berber (The), or the Mountaineer of tiie 
Atlas, 1850. , 

Kaloolah, or Journeylngs to the Djebel 
Kumrl, 1848. 

Mbad^^M.D. (Richard), born nqar London, 1676- 

Dissertation on the Scurvy, 1749. 

Mechanical Account of Poisons, 1703. 

Mcdioa Sacra, 1748. 

Moneta et PTwepta Medics, 1761, 

(Hh Life, by Matthew Maty, 1766.) 

Mri», (Kcv. Joseph), of Essex, 1586-1638. 

Clavis Apocalyptica, 1627. 

Mi.biviN (Cantaui lliomas), 19th century. 
Angler in vVhIps (The), is il. 

Conversations uf Lord Byron, 1824. 

J,ady Singleton (a novel), 1843. 

Shelloy Pan'’t8 (The), irjj 
M ixifuiri (IvilLiamX called “Melmotii of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn,” 1710-1799. 

Importonco of a Religious Life, 1711. 

(IHs Life, by his sou William, 1796.) 
MKtMOrii (William), called ” Mclmolh of Bath," 
sou of the above, 1710-1799. 

Lettcis (at one tl^ iiuinousely admired), 

< ailed •' FitroeboVno’s Ijetters," 1743. 

Ufc of William .Melmotli, K.C, 1790. 
Translation of Pliny's Lettert, 1746; parts' 
of Cicero, I76;s 177.8, 1777. (Considered 
models ot translatluti.) 

Mr.i.viM.B (Amirew), a reformer, Scotland, 
1545-1622. 

Gathelus, slve de Origine Qontia Seotorum, 
1602. 

Mchinl Mnsffi, etc., 1820. 

Satyra Menippaia, 16tii. (Supposed to be hy 
Sdopplusaml not Mcdrule.) 

Stephanlskion, 1690. 

(UIs Life, by MacCrle, 1819 ) 

Mxtv II. 1 .B (George John liVhyte), nosdfsf, 1831* 
1878. 

Black but Comely, postbumous 1879. 

Bones and 1, 1868. 

Brookes of Brldlemere (1716% 18$4. 

Cerise, 1865. 

Contraband, 1870. 

Digby Gnuui, 186U, 

General Bounce, 1854. 

Gladiators (1^), 1883. (HhibsitafreO 
Good Notfaiag; 188L 
Hoimby House, i 860 . 

Jnt^roter (The); 1W8, 

Kate Coventry, 1856. 

Katerfelto, 1875. 

M. or H, 1862. 

Market Rorboroui^ 1881. 

Queeo^a Martas (1^ 1884. 

R^e^ 1878, 

Roy'S WUK1878. 

Sat^sdon, 1871. 

SataaoUa, 18^ 
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9kst«rLoQteM8?». 1 

TllbttCT 1861, 

TrtwCMfKi^e^ 18T3. 

IJtteljft Jobili 1894. 

While Rose (TheS 1868. 

Melvi£ib (HmiianX tumditt, bom al Netr 
York, U,8., 1819- 
CunffAemce Man (Tbc), 18B7. 

Israel Potter, i860, 

(a phllo«»ph{ral romance), 1818. 

Mobp liiiAc, or the Wtalte W'halo, 1851. 

OmoO, or Adventures In the South Seas, 1817. 
PIa*m Tales (The), 1856. 

Pkrtts, or the Ambiguities, 1852. 

Rcdbnm, 184|. 

Typee, 1846. (His first litcraQr work ) 
white Jacket, or tho World in a Man-of-war, 
1850. 

Hici>yii.ic (Sic James), hUtorian^ 1536--1C17. 
Memoirs, first printed 16K3. (It Is an aeoount 
of tfae most rrmarkable afiairs of state not 
mentioned by ottier historians.) 

M RKniiAir (Joseph), 19th century. 

Account of ttie “Indoxes," 1826. 

Clavifi AposloUca, 1831. 

Index Llbrorum rrohibttonrm, by Gregory 
XVf., 1886: by Sextus V., 1835. 

Life of Pius V., 1832. 

Memjlrs of the Council of Trent, lH3t. 

Venal Indnlgenees, 1839. 

Mkiwis, or Urkkks (Sir John), traveller and 
poef, 1591>ie71. 

Mnsamm I)clicia>, 1656. (Here may be found 
the fuuons lines, imitated in Uudibras— 

lie tlftt fights ant runs away , 
May live to fight another day; 

* But he that i<< m battle slain 

Can never rise to hgUt ot^iii.) 

fibatcBu (Tjtentenaat-Colonel William), poet, 
l9th century. 

Angfiis Speculum (part{.alongpoem, partii. 
abort poems), 1646. 

Edlnbui^ Vertues, and other Poems, 1633. 
Eleay on the Earl of r,ssex, 1646. 

Mediate Oavalier (The), in verse, 1675. 

Knrs from ParnassoA, 1682. 

Welcome to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
1689. 

WoitDaa (George), poet and noveUtt,J)om in 
Bampsnire, 1829« 

Adventures of Barry Richmond, 1871. 
Beauchamp’s Qireer, 1875. 

E^st (The^ 1899. 

Emilia in Engla^ 1864. 

Evan lIuitDgton(a novel ofmoderalilh), 1881. 
Farina (a legend of GologneX 1857. 

Bai^ Kichinond, 1871. 

Ma^Bettrimd, 1860. 

Mowvn Love (poems aadhaltada), 1862 . 

Ordeal of Rkfeiaird FeverilCTheX * novel, 1859. 
Poems, 1851. 

Poems and BalladA 1882. 

Rboda Fleming, 186S. 

ISutving of Iftagpat (PbeX a burlesque prose 
noeni, i^. 
yfttoria, 1868. 

Hatmu»(Hi«.(lX]aMi}en name LouisaTmun- 
ley. hoenat Mnaii^in, I8is- 
Avm^ Tear on the Wye, 1886. 

Lirrdt and Lost (in vetasX 1866 . 


Notes and Skethhes of New South Wides, 
1843. 

Our Wild Flowers described, 1839. 

Over the Straits, 1856. 

Poems, 183*3. 

Some of my Bu*>h Friends, 1859. 

Mnnrmrii (Oweu). See Lytiok. 

MrkU* (Frauds), 1569-1646. 

God’s Arithmeticke, 1597. 

QiynAda's Devotion, 1698. 

PalladU Tamia, 1598, 

Sinner's Guide (Tho), 1596. 

Wit's Common wealtb, 1697. 

MiuttVALk, 1).D. (Cborlesl, sou of JohnlL, 1808- 
Boyle I.eetnres, 1864-65. 

Gineral History of Rome, 1873. 

History of the Romans under the Empire, 
1850-6*3. 

He 8l<io translated Homer’s Iliad, 1889. 
Mi:utVAi,B t^IeriuanX jvditii'ol economist,' 
brother of Qmileft, 1805-1871. 

Li'ctures on tlie Colonies and Colonlsatbn, 
1841, 

M ERivALK (John Herman), ni ••i, bom at Easier, 
1779-1871. 

Beatlc's Jrfiistrd rontinued, 1^36. * 

(Irlando 111 Roncesvulles (a poem la five 
cantosh 1914 

Pwm', Origina and Tran'«Iatpd, 1836-44. 
Mkhkii’k (Rev. Jame<<X mvt, ijoru at Reading, 
ill Bcrkahire, 1T20-1<69. 

Me^iah (The), a divine comeily, 1931. 

Metrical V<THioii of tlie l^alnw, 176.9. 

I'm njs on Sacrwl .Subjects 1763. 

Mi tcauc (Rev. Frederick), 1817 - 
llHory «1 German Llbrainre, l»68. 
Mi.tmrAKi> (Eliza), psendonym “Sllvoipen," 
laoi- 


Andont Loiidoii, 1X61, 

TbK'tor’s Little Daiigliter (Tiio\ 1853, 

I>r Oliver’s 5Iaid. lsS7. ^ 

Group of Engtishcoen (A), 1871. 

Hallowed Spotn of lAindon (TheX 
Industrial and lloubehnid Tales, 1872. 
Juvenile Deptavily (a prize essay), 1849. 
Lwly Herbert's Ovutleu oinan, ls62. 

Life of Josiah WedgwiMsl, 1865-66. 

Lilian’s Golden Hours, 1856. 

Little Mussnm keepers (The\ 1863. 
Maidstone's lionaeKeeper, 18m). 

Struggles for Fame, 1846. (His Snt work.) 
MsraiCK (Sir Samuel Rush), ant/queuy, Lon¬ 
don, l7a3-1848. 


Antiquities of Cardigan, ISiO. 

Critical Inquiry into Ancient Amour, iS3i. 
(.Sir W. Scott eails It "an Incomparable 
armory.”) • 

Costume of the Original Inhabitants of ibe 
British Islands, 1815. 

Ulutratfona of Andent Arms, etc., 1830. 
Miaix (Edward), a dittenter, bom es Pbrts- 
month, 1809- 
Rases of Belief, IStUl. 

British Churcbes [A1 the British Pecmiei, X649. 
Fiditor off the Line (An), 1865, 

Ethhs of Nonconibrmity, 184A 
^liticeofCbristlanlty (The), 1883. * 

Iltte*deeda of the Church of Eoghtod. 186L 
Vlews of tfae Volunttuy Frindple, I846F 
VolODiarr Priufible (fheX isM. 


\* Ea estafaltaSed tim tML 
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"HicKtA (William JuHoa), foet, of SootUod, u 
1734-17»9. 

Almada Hill. 1781, 

OoncaUno (The), 17t7. 

Kakdale Braon, I7ct8. 

Afarr (jueeo of Scuta, 1770. 
rolilo, 1705. 

i’rophocy of Qtiean Emma (The), 1782. 
Providence, 1762. 

TronaUtca Into English vctse Camoen'a 
lAtsiad, 1775. 

(Ilia Life, by J. Sim, 1606.) 

){lDni4^UK, 1> U. (Coiiyei s), born at Richmond, 
In Yorkshire, 1CS.J l75i). 

Dtaaertatlon ou the Origin ol l^intiug in Eng* 
land, 17.'I5. 

Free Inquiry into the Miraculous I’owera . , . 

of the Ciirietlan Cbunb, 1719. 

Lrtter iVoro Rome, 1729. 

Lettera of Olcoro to llrutua, and vice wrad 
1743 

Life of M. Tullius Cicero, 1741. (Esteemed ) 
Method for the Munag'mieiit of a Library, 
1729. 

IftDDLRTOti (Tliomas), tiramati^f, •-1628. 
Account of .Sir Robert .Slierh y, 1609. 

IFtsdom o/ Mvmnn pnraphrised, 1607. 

For hl» plays, see Ari’i,MUX III. 

(HIb Life, by iJyce, 1810 ) 

MinoLUTON, I) 1> (rhomaaFaTiehawp), blahopof 
Caleatto, bom in Derby shirt'. I769>IS22. 
Greek Artkle I'l he), 1808. (riotmiiui ) 

(Hla Life by Boimey, 182 1 ; C. W. Ixibas, 
I8ai.) 

Milky (Rev. John), Mstot ian, of Ireland, lhil5- 
Hlstory of the Papal .States, from thf ii Oilglii 
to the Preeent Day, IbjO. 

Rome under Paganism and the Popes, i<i32- 
1834. 

Milt. (.Tames), political economist, born at Mont¬ 
rose, In wotlaad 1773-18,16. 

AniAysts of the Phenomma of the ITuman 


Mind, 1829. 

Kiemeuta of PolHlcal Economy, lb21 22. 
Essay on tho Impoiky of exporting Grain, 
1804. 

History of British India, 1817-18. (His chief 

Principles of Toleration (The\ 1837. 

Mill., 1) n ^.IiVin), A'lhnisf, burn at Sbap, in 
Westmoreland, 1645-1707, 

No\ urn TestameutamOr.i!cum, cum Lectionl- 


bus Yariandbns, 1707. 

Mili (.lohti Stuart), l^ondon, 1806-1H73. 

Address to the Students of St. Andrew's, 1867. 
Anguste Comte and “ PoilUvlsm," 1865. 
Autobiograpby, posthumous ik 73. 
Dissertations and Discussions, 1859-67. 
England and Ireland, 1863. 
on Liberty, 1858. 

Kssiwson . . . Political Econoioy, 1844. 
Kxamination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philo¬ 
sophy, IH65. 

Irish Land <,loestlon (rhe\ 1370. 

Nature, and other Esii^rs, 1«74. 
t^uetplea of Politlial Economy, 1848. (Ilia 
chlta urortt.) 

Suigectton of Women (The), 1867. 

^«a of Logie, ISIS. 

l^Hucbts on ParliamoDtaiy Refonn, 1639. 

VtlUtaihmiatn. lipi. • 


HrtLAja^ R.A. (John E^rett)^ hom at Sooth 
ampton, 1829- 

Antnmn Leaves, 1356 ( The Block Brims* 
wicker, 1861 1 1'hc Boyhood of Balelgh, tltOi 
Charley is my Darling, 1864; Chill October, 
1870; Cinderella, 1881; the Crown of Love, 
1876; The Cuckoo. 1880; ADay-dreain,18?4; 
A Dream of Dawn, 1669; Dunstan’a fimlH- 
mrles seizing Queen Eiglva, 1847; Eariy* 
Daya, 1873 ; The End of the Chigiter, 1859 ; 
Ferdinand lured by Ariel, 1850; A Flood, 
1870; Flowing to the Sea, 1872; Forbidden 
Fiuit, 1876; 'The Fringeof tho Forest, 1875. 
The Oamblor’s Wife, 1369; Tlie Herctlv, 
1858; The Huguenot, 1952; Isabella (Arom 
Keats), 1849; Jephtbah, 1867; Joan of Arc, 
1865; Joshua fluting with Anutlek, 1871; 
The Knight Errant. 1870; Lalla Rookb, 
1872; L'Enfitntdn Regiment, 1856; Mathmu 
in tho Moated Grange, 1851; My FbrstSgr- 
mon, 1863; My Second Sermon, 1864; New- 
laid Eggs, 1873; Nut 1875; Tho North-west 
Pasbuge, 1874; Ophelia, 1852; The Order of 
Release, 1853; Our Saviour, 1860; O^ertho 
Uiils and Far A way, 1876; Peace coaclnde<i, 
1856; A Picture of Health, 1974; PIrarro 
seizing the Inca of I’eru, 1846; ITie Prlfices 
in the'Power, 1878; The ProHciibed Royall'«t, 
1853; The Rescue, 1365; The llomaTte Leav¬ 
ing OilUin, iBG.'ii .St. Martin's Summer. 
1878; .Scutch Flr^ 1874; Sir Isumbras at tb« 
Ford, 1857; 'J he Sisters (llosallnd and Celia), 
1865; Sleeping, 1867; llie Somnambulist, 
1871; The Souvenir of Valasques, 1868; 
The Sound of Many Watcr%. 1377 ; Spring 
. Flowers, I860; Stella, 1863; Still ibr .i 
Moment. 187t; Pbo Tribe of BeiOamii; 
seiziug the Daugblcn of Shiloh, 1848; The 
Vale of Rest, i860; Vanea<)a, l»69 ; Wok¬ 
ing, 1867 ; ‘Pbe Widow's Mito (a cartoon). 
1847 (a paintiug), 1870, Winter Fuel, 1874, 
'The W^oodmiui’s I^nghttr, 1851; A Yeoman 
of the Guard, 187T; Yea, 1877 ; Yes «r No; 
1871. 

Millak (John), bora at Shutts, in ScoUand, 
17J5-1S01. 

Origin and Distinction of Ranks in Sodety, 
1771. 

View of the Enidish Govemment, 1787. , 
(His Life. by(^tg,l80e.) 

MiixeA Mu 3.D. (Edward), antiquary, etc., boro 
at Doncaster, In Yorkshire, I73l-1807. 
History of Doncaster, 1791, 

Institutes of Music, 1771. 

Selection of Psalms, 1774. 

Tborough Bass and Composition, 1787. 
Miller (HugbX fftakyitt, bora at Ckomartyi in 
Scotland, 1803-1856. 

Cruise of the Refsy, 1858. 

First Impressions of England, etc., 1847. 
Footprints of the Creator, 1850. 

My Schools and Scboolmioiters, 1854. 

Old Bed Sandstone CThe); 1841. 

Poems, 1829. 

Scenes and Legends in the North of Scotland, 
1834. 

Testimony of tiie Rocket 1657. 

(His Ufeb by Fetw Bayne, 1879.) 

MtLLRit (Joaqnte), real name Gin^iBnalnsBMBa 
MiUer, fMt, bom in lntgaa%.U.3.* 194];.* 

I Chicago. 1979, 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. MtUiSa — milxkk. 


Ftnft FtmllM in the Sierras (a tale), 187S. 
lAk Mouff the Madoca, 1 atS. 

(kie |htr Woman (The), a novel, 1876. 

PaeUo Poems, 1S64. 

Shin lo the Desert CHie), a poem, 1876. 

Sou^ of FftT'away Lands, lef 8 . 

S(»g 8 of the Sierras^ 1864. 

SoD 0 i of the Sun Lands, 1873. 

Unwritten History, 1873. 

(John) botanift, 18th century. 

Sexual System of .. . Plants, 177T. (Praised 
by Lfnncna.) 

Miuait (Phll(n), botanUtt of Scotland, 1691- 
I77i: • 


* Catalogna of Trees, Shrubs, etc., near London, 
1730. 

Catalogos Plantamm . . . qnin in . . . Chel- 
seiaao Aluntnr, 1730. 

Oardener’s Dictionary, 1731. (Ills chief urork.) 
XuxBB (Thomas), the "Basket-maker,” jiott, 
tale-writer, etc., bom at Uainsborougd, m 
Lincolnshire, 1807-1874. 

Beauties of Country Life, 1879. 

Boys' own Country Book, 1867. 

Boys' own Library, isse. 

Brampton among the Roses, 1868. 

Brltiali Wolf-hunters, 1869. 

Common Wayside Flowers, i8ii. 

Country Year-book (The), 1847. 

Day in the Woods (A)^ 1838. (His first prose 
work.) 

Dorothy Dovedale'e Trials, 186A 
JSngUsh Country Li'e, 1858. 

Fair Kosamond, 1839. * , 

Fortune and Fortitude, 1848, 

Fred and the Qoiillas, 1869. 

Fred Holdcrenorth, etc., 1853. 

Gaboon (The), 1868. 

Geoffrey Malvern, 1847. 

CHdMn QUea^ ^e Hoper, 1841. 

Goody Plate and her Two Gats, 1864. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons 1856. 
dack-of-aU-Trades, 1867. 

Lady Jhne Grey, 1840. 

Langloy on the Sea. 1858. 

Life and Adventures of a Dog, 1856. 
lights and Shadows of London Life, 
little BTup-bood. 1863. 

Ify Father's Garden, 1866. * 

Norman's Land, 1863. 

Old Fountain (The), in vetw. 

Old Park Road, 1876. 

Original Foeats for my Children, 1856. 

Our Old Town, 1857. 

Pteterial Sketdi-boofc of London (The), 1883. 
Poacher (I^X ^ Talcs, 1858. 

POflBUb 

Poettoal Laagnage of Flowers^ 2847. 

Royalen Gowei^ 1638. 

Rent amtdbea. 1839. 
akctehiia of Country Lift. 

S«u of the Sea Kymplu^ 1867. (His first 
imttM of Dotlnr.i 
Songs fhr BrU^RifieineQ, 1860. 

SoQfti of tho Soofon. 1806 . 

Spoitu and Pastimes of kftnry England, 1656. 
fMnft Somner, Astumii, and Winter, 2847. 
tWsaofOM EttgUnd, 1846. 

Mm . i» (MHUIam AUmO^ ekmUt, bom al 
IpMrl^ 1817-1870. 

Skmsiito Cheut^. 1666-67. 


Miixrs, D.D, (Jeremiah), attfi^ary, 1719-1764. 

Rowley’s l^ms, 1783. 

Mtuss (Thomas), anti^ry, 17tli centary. 
Catalogue of Honor, 1610. (AJudlcloas work.) 
Robllitas Politica vel Civilis, 1608, 

History of the Holy War (the first emsado), 
1604. 

Mystetic of Inlqultle, 1615. 

MruiKOEM (James), archeBofogUt, London 
1774-1845, 

Ancient Coins of Greek Cities and Kings, 1831. 
Ancient Unedited Monumentd of tirot&n Art, 
1823-26. 

Considerations siir la Mumlnoatlque de 
I'Anclenuu lUlie, 1841. 

Medallic History of Napoleon ri], 1819. 
Pelnturcs Antiques Inodltes do Vases Qrecs, 
1813-17, 

Recuell do qnclqnes Medailles Gtcoquee Ine- 
dttes, 1 H 12 . 

*«* All the works of tbi8 author are ad- 
tollable. . 

Mim-s (Charles), Aittoridn, bom at Greenwlidi, 

1 f dOH 

HWiory of Chivalry, 1825. 

History of the Crusades, 1818. (His chief 
work.) 

History of Mohammedanism, 1817, 

Travels of 'ITieodore Dueas, 1823. 

Mti.MAX, D.I), (Henry Hart), deui of 8t. Paul'A 
puet and historian, London, 1791-1868, 
Alexander Tiumilum Achillls lavlsens, 1813. 
Anne Boloyn (a dramatic poem), 1836. 

Apollo Belvidere (a Nenuegate prise poem). 


Bampton Lectures, 1837. 

Ih'WjRSiar (a classical drama), 1833, 

Ciiarai ter and Cundnet of the Apostles... as 
Kvidcnce of Christianity, 1827. 

Coiu)inrative View of Sculpture and 
(a prise essay), 1816. 

Fall of Jerusalem (a dramntie poaraY 1836. 
Faslo (a tragedy^ 1815. 

Iftstu^ of Christianity, 1840. 

History of Latin Christianity, 18S1-56. (His 
master-work, and a finit-class history.) 
History of the Jews, 1829-30, 

Life of B. Gibbon, 1839. ^ 

Life of Horace, 1849, 

Martyr of AnttoUi (a dram^ic poem), 1633. 
Naia and Damayanti, with other Poema, 1894. 
Poems, 1831. 

Samor (an herole poem), 1618. 

TranMations from the Hanskrlt, 1634. 

Mjlxb (Rev. C!o|ln), h^cmitt, bora at AbeniMa. 
1744-1815. 

BotanicaH)irtionary.l776. (With A Gorton.) 

IndlDenous Botany, 1793. 

Instltatea of Bota^, 1770-73. 

(Joshua), actuary, 1773-1851. 
Treatlwon AimoKics. 1816 . 

MiUfEB, D.D. (JohaX aftti^wry, London. 1752- 
11^6* 

^leabMtlcal Arebltoctnre of England, 1811. 
End of Bellffloas Controvetsy, 18 h, 

Bistoty and AntlquIUM of WfaMshestefl 1766. 
Mum (Rev. Jom^X eedeiiatUMi kMafiam, 
_boto near Lee^ 1744-1797. ^ 

HMm tS tbOjPiurcb of CbrisL 1761-1813. 
(From a Galvlnlstie standpdnt.) 

CElu Lift, by Dr. Isaac MUaer» 1796.) 
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MIISOK (JohoX JP^^> London, 1608-1674. 
i’oetry, 

ArcwlM (Alt entertauunent In rhyming verse)^ 


Comui (ft mfteqm), 1634; publUhed 1637. 
Death of an lufanl^ 1626. 

L*AUegro (trpcUftic, 1 feet, rhymes), 1646. 
lAciUfts (a monody), 16 j7. 

May Morning (a eoug), 1030. , 

Morning of CluiM’s Nativity, 1C29. 

Paradise Lost (an epic In 12 boulcs), 1607. 
Paxftdlse Kegained (an epic in l lucks), 
1671. 

Escrow (Tl), trochaic, 7 feet, ibymes 1615. 
r^ma, lb4H, 1053. 

', sacred drama), 1071. 


Souist iXi lieaeblua the Ago of TMtiity-tliree 

Yoera. ion. 

Univeiiuty Canier ('ruo* puoms ou ilob- 
0 on, 1631. 

Vacation Exercise, 1028. 

Piose. 

Atcopagitico, 1044. (Ills bent prone sirork.) 
(jhrisilan Decline, posthumous 1823. 
Colssterion, 16(5. 

Consldoratioiis ... for removing llneliugs 
from the Church, 

Defende uf Mis Civil Power m Eecleslastical 
Cansu, 1669 

Defensto PopuU Anglican!, 1660-61. (Piumb 
by the publie bonginan.) 

Doctrine, etc, of DIvone, 1614. 

Eikonoklabtvs, 1C49, (Buiut by the public 
hangman) 

History of Drbain, 1670 

Judgment ol Kwer touihlug Divorce, 1641. 

Latin I^ottere, 1674. 

Observations on tbs Artlelcs of Peace, 16(9. 
On Shakespeare, 1630. 

Prelat^ Kpisropocy, 1611. 

Reasoha of Chnuh Ooveniment . . . agalribt 
Prelacy. 1641-42. 

Reformation in England (The), 1641. 

Tenure of Kings, eto. (The), loi**- 19. 

(Uls Life, by PhUllp^ 1694 ; Tolond, 1699; 
J. Biebardson, 1734; Rev. F. Potk, 1740; 
Newton, 1749; Bir^, 1763; Dr Johnnou, 
1779; W. Hayley, 1794; hlosneron, 1803; 
Mortimer, 180(4, l)r.C.Synmions, 1806, II. T. 
Todd, 1809; Bjerley, 1822; Ivlmey, 1833; 
BiydgeMSSS; Stebbing, 1840, Montgomery, 
1843; Hunter, is&o; Edmonds, 1861 ; 11(kx1, 
1851; J. Mltloid, 1863; Oleielaml, IsCS; 
Kuigbtley, 1865; Masson, iSidt; J. W.Morii% 
1862 ) 

Misonut (Donahl Grant), pseudonym “Ik 
N^eL born at Norwich, in (Jounccticut. 
VJ8., 1832- 

4boQt Old Story-Tellers, 1678. 

Battls Summet (Tbs), 1846. 

Dr. Joim’a, 1866. 

Dtealn I86i. 

EkMb Glewaings, etc, 1847. 

Jndgft*fe Doings (The), 1864. 

((lw)» astirtcai sketches, 1680, 
^atS^Bawood, 1663. 

I of SdMwood, 1869. 

I of ft fiMfoelnr, i860. 

Rnr^ Stndiei, 1667. 

SOMO Stwsys, Baasmint; adL AttiOj, 1864. 
Wii Dsys at Edgswutid, 1864. 



Mncinaii (Joha)^ bom in StlrllngsUira, Scot- 
land, 1786-1869. 

Biograbbles of Eminent Soldiers, 1868. 

Fall of Napoleon, 1848. 

Life of Wmlenstetn, 1837. 

Thoughts on Tactics, 1838. 

Mrronei c, (Joseph), foet^ 1684-1738. 

Fatal Extravagance (a tiagedy), l7iU. 
Highland i!air (The), a ballad opera, 1729. 
I'ocms, 1720. 

Three Poetical EptsUes, etc., 1731. 
MrrcBvii.(l'homa^ London, 1783-1846. 
Translate into Itoglish verse AritU/phana, 
1820-22, 1834-38. o 

Mm itu f. (Sir Thomas Livingstone), trav^UTt 
born in Ktirlingebire, Scotland, i792-lM56. 
Journal of an Expedition into the Intetior of 
Tropical Australia, 1848. 

Origin, etc., of the Boomeiang . . . 1853. 
Outlines of Military Surveying, 1827. 

Three Expeditions into the Interior td Eastern 
Australia, 1838. 

Mirroim (Ilev. John), poet, 1782-1859. 

Agues, tho Indian t.aptivc (a poem), 1811. 
Chnstlna, Maid ol the South Seas, 1811. 
Oorresuondeuce oi Walpole and Mostm, 1851. 
Liie of Uray, 1814. 

Memoirs of Butler, Dryden, Milton, Spenser, 
etc, 1830 

Narratho Poms on the Female Chuacter in 
Different Relations ol Life, 1812. 

Poems, 1810, 1658. 

Mitioiu) (Mary Bussell), poetess and wvHiSt, 
born at Alrestordt'in ilanipslijii, 1786 '1866. 
American 64orl«s for the ^ oung, 1832. 
Atherton, and other Tales, 1854. < 

Belford Regis (skttches of a country town), 
1836. 

Charles L (an historical pUiy)^ 1830. 

Cbiistlne (a novel), 1811. 

Country Stories, 1837. 

Dramatic WorkA 1864. 

Foscarl (an historical play^ 16S8. 

Julian (a tragedy), 1823. 

Letters, etc., postnumous 1870, 

Lights and Shadow s ot Amerteaa Lift, 1683. 
Our Village, 1824-82. (Her best work.) 

Poems on the Female Cnaractn; 1612. 
RecoD'HitfonB ot a Literary Life, 18BL 
Btoin (an hiktoncoi play), 1636. 

Watlington HiU (a poem), 1812. 

Mmonn (William^ historian, London, 1744- 
1827, 

History and Doctrine of ChrUrtkkiiRy, 1833. 
History of Groeee, 1764-1818. (His cUef 
work.) 

Inquiry into the Principle# of Bannony in 
Languages, ein., 1774. 

Mecbanlsin of Venc^ Anotent and Uaihni. 

1774. 

On the Milttaxy Ftffos ... of tjhe iftp Bdoitti 

1774. 

(Ris LUK by lord Bedesdsla, 1639.) 

Mivanr (St. George) noturoliri, 1627- 

Contemporaiy Sveln^n, 1876. 

Lessons ftm Nature, 1876. (Shnwibiig tb* 
gulf between msa and tUktt awlwala.) 
Leseonslo Autatay,if7i, 
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Moiuutt.t^ D.C.lk (George) btohop of SelUboty, 
bo|*a In St. l*eterBl)uw, 

Adc^tetetUon of the H 0 I 7 £^lrlt In the Body 
of Christy 1808, (A Hampton Ijorture). 
Adfl^aejon of Diasentera into the Unireisity, 
1834. 

Law of the Lore to God, 1854. 

Momcdr of Bishop Ken (A), 1840. 

SaylhgB of the Great Forty Bay>i, 18U. 

(Between the Resurrection and A^niion.) 
Senqone^ 1838,1M4, 1848, i860, IS69. 

UattA.7j D.D. (Robert), mUtimary, bom at Iu< 
Tencelthtn& la Scotland, 1785- 
Farewell Serncea, 1843. 

lAbonr in South Afiica, 1871. 
Misatonary labours in South Africa, 18(3. 
Missionary (The), and other Stories, 1871. 
TrausUtion of the New Testament and the 
Psalms into the Bcchuana I^ani^age 
Moobidob (GeoMe), pseudonyms “Peter Par¬ 
ley" and “Olo Humphrey," bom lu the 
United Btah s, 1787-1854. 

Amos Armhetd, etc, 1845. 

Anlcles of Wat, 1863. 

Anut Mary's Tales, 1867. 

Aunt Rose and her Nieces, 1853. 

Calls of UsefalneBS 1846. 

Comer Houses, 1868. 

Glsle Tx>a 1868. 

Kphraim Holding's Snnd.iy School, 1864. 
Family Walking-Bticks, l^tot 
Footprints of Popery, or Places uhere Mar- 
tjTS have suffered, 1843. 

Frank's Vrctory, 1868.* 

Helps for Every Hour, 1816. 
leuny's Waterproof, 1874. 

I,earnlng to act, 1846. 
lieamlng to converse, 1854. 

Learning to think, 1844. 

Little Messengers, 1868. 

LUtle Year-book (The}, 1887. 

Loiterings among the Lake^ etc., 1641. 

Luke and Little Lewis, 1853. 

Memclrs of Old Humphrey, 1855. 

UlUy and her Two Friend^ la 6 S. 

Nevets (The), 1867. 

Old Antnonwa Hints to Young People, 1844. 
Peter and ^tty, 1853. 

Peter Farley's Tiriee, 1838. • 

PUgr-honrn 1843. ^ 

Points ana Pickings of Information about 

fihtn*, 1844. 

Rural ncklngs, 1846 . 

turn my Note-book, 1866, 

Sunny Season of Boyhood, 1853. 

Studrs Ifistakes, 1868 . 

Tirings that have Wings, l 6 St. 

WaBMtlBgB to the Isle of WiSht, 1846. 

‘vhw Is BBff Hatohboiirf 1868. 
WUUelCatlandrweT. 

(iVom 3*4 Orade, July 33,1881.) 
Horn (Xiavid Madbctb> poet, ptondonym 
**D«!Ba,*' boitt at Mnsselborg^ in Soothuid, 
1766-1661. . ^ « 

Bosnhaidtoent of Algicn, and other Poema, 
1816. 

Domnstb Ytoita, 1843, 

LamM of OeiaefltoA end other 1684. 


UA of KfeaHa Wangb, 1638. , 

Qt^toeaofHieAiici^ Hlttoryof 
K8L 


Weifldne. 


Sketches of the Poetical Xdteratura of the 
Past Half-century, 1851, 

(His Life, Iiy Thomas Aird, 1858.) 

M 01 .RSWUUTH (riullfuid Llndsiy)n*#»j fliptoeer, 
bom at Millbrunk, In Hampshire, ] 638 -> 
Conversion of Wood hy Machinery, ids'!. 

(Obtained the “Watt’’ medal,), 

Pocket-book of Knglneering Formul®. t. 
standard work.) 

MoT.RbWOBTM (Robert, viscount), bom at Dub¬ 
lin, 1656-1725. 

Account of Denmark, 1694. (An elegant 
work.) 

Molrswoutii (Rev, Wllliaiu Nassau), bom at 
Millhiouk, in Hampshire, 1816- 
Englaml and France (a pure essay 116fl6* 
lllstoiy of England IVom Wllllaui IV., 1871- 
1873. 

History of the Reform Bill, 1864. ■ 

New System of Moral Philosophy (A), a pri/'^ 
p-say, lb67, 

Religiottb liduortanoe of Secular IiiBtruction, 

1857. 

Moltm v< (WlUhint'). rnaO^matkim, bom at 
liubliii, 1656-1C9S. * 

Dtoptnea Nova, I6'>3. 

Scfotbi ricuin Telcscopicum, 1686. 

MoNitoimo (James Burnet, lord), bontatMon- 
iHsltli). in Kincardineshire, 1714-1799. 
Ancient Metaphysics, 177‘». 

Origin and Pi ogress of Language, 177.3-92, 

Mo^Clnl^■^^i' (W. Thomas), poet, *-1 k67, (Hw 
real n.cme was W. l liomas. Ho abcmineil 
that of Moncrieff wbui be Iwgau to wnin 
for tile stage.) 

Ginv.niiil in Uindon (a biirb-nina poem), 

(The amatory t<oeins of Thomas BhuQletun, 
Es({, are attributed to hun ) 

*,* For hh plays, w AxvesotK Ilf, 

Mo.*iki), M D. (.Alexander), anatomitUlMOioa, 
1697-1707 

Essay on Ooniiioiative Anatomy, 1744. 
Inoculation for the Bmall-Pox, 1765. 
Observations, Anatomical and lliysiologlcal, 
1768. 

Oatcology, 1726. 

(Hia Life, by bis son Alexander [atieundua], 
1781 ) 

Hohito. H.D. (Alexander), towundto, son of 
the preceding, bom at Edlnbiugfa, 1733- 
1817. 

De Venis LymphatkiB Yaivtilosfs, 1757. 
Description of the Puriot Mmw of the 
Human Body, 1788. 

SUruaure and kSiDcstfams of tbs Nervous Sy»> 
tem, 1783.* 

Stnieture sad Phystolon' of Ftohss, 1765. 
Ghratem of Anstomy aiidl%yslol^, 1795. 
iToaiiSes on the Brain, sad ssr. 1797. 

IfokBO (Alexander), tertiu$, son of the pro- 
ceding, born at nSdlnl^if^, 1773-1859. 
Elements of the Anatomy of Uis Jfumau 
Body, 1825. 

If orbU Anatomy of the Gullet, StosMCb, etc., 
1911. 

Observatiehs on Cmral Hemia, 1801^ 

Outlines of the Anatomy of the Himaii 
1813. a 

Moataoo (BasOl I^mdan. mo-185L 
Digest of Badirapt Lasra. 1806, 

EaisyA eto* 1837. 
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JJfe of I/>rd Ritcon, 18SI. 

Thou(!)iU on IjauKhter, 1830. 

Montamj (Edward Woitli:;}, of Torksblre, 
1713 1776. 

Momorial, 1783. 

Kmo and Fall of th? Anctmt IlermbUc^, 1760. 
'HoM’AGc (lAuly Mary Wortlpy), tualdcn juimo 
IMary i'ierrepoint (daughter ot the duke of 
KingotonX bum at Tlioresby, In Nottbg- 
haiiiHlilre, 1690-1763. 

Lettei-*, poHtliuiuuu^ 1763, 

'i'owu I'Aloguea, 1716 

(Her Life, by PaUaway, isn't; lord Wham- 
cUffetlHdO; Muy'ihonias, lH6l.) 

Moutami (Lord Bub<‘rt), 1825- 
Mltror ill America, iHCl. 

Naval Architecture, etc, 1852. 

Some I'opular Errors, 1S71. 

«io\TAt<iiJS(Mra. JiUi^abethX born at York, 1720- 

]80». 


Kssay on Shakespeare, 1769. 

.Mostaode (George), naturafnt, of tlcvonshire, 
1747-1816. 

Ornithutogteal Dictionary, 180'2. (Ksteemed.) 
k 'I'estacca liritannlca, IRIJ; supplement, 1823 . 
Mostatou, D.1) (Richanl de), bishop of Nor- 
wi(h, bom In Rackingham'-lilre, 1578-liitl. 

Apparatus ad Origines l<iCcl<»«iAstluis, 1635. 

Origiiies Eccleoiasticie, 1(>J6 40. 
M<WT(,iiMKnin (Alexander), jwt, 1610-1607. 

Cherrle and the Slae (The), 15*17. 

Flyilitg betwixt Montgomerie and I’olaart 
(Tlioi, a poem, posthninoun 102D. (“ I’ly- 
tliig" means a contenti4n) belw< eii two 


piieta. Vlrgirs JSUogue ili. Is a “ Flyling ”) 
Muides Melo^ (Xlie), 1605 . 

(IIU Lift, by David Irving, I.L.D, 1821 ) 
Moktooxxbt (JapiesXpwt, bom at Irvine, In 
Scotland, 1771 - 1854 . 


Christian Poet (The), 1825. 

Christiifki Psalmist (The), ia.52. 

ClinUilng Boy's Soliloquy (The), 1824. 
Greiuilaiid (in five cantos), 1819. 

JIyulI>^ 1853. 

liectuies on Poetry, etc, 1833. 

MlRccllaneons 1 * 061118 , 1803-20. 

Ocean (TheX 1805. 

Pellian Island ('ITieX » dramatic poem, 1827. 
Poet's Porttollo ( \), 1836, 

PrliuM Amuwments, 1796-96. 

%• He yi as Imprleoned for publishing, in 
a iwriodicai called the Iris, an artlclo upon 
tlie demolition ol the Bastille. 

Songs of Zion, 1812 . 

TbougUta on M'heei% I 817 . 

wanrkirer of SAltwrland (TheX.lu six parts, 


West Indies (TheX in four parts, isio. U 
poem on the aljolliton of the slave trade 
Tl» verses on "Home," at the begtonlug o 
part 111., ars by fiir his best.) 
world befbre the Flood (The), In 10 cautoe 

l8l3h 


(His Life, by Holland and Kverett, 1856 1 
Kiiia 16W«| 

aioKTQOUitRT (Rsv. BobertX pod, bom at Bath, 
tn Sofhemstshtrv. 1807-1855. 

Christy All tn All, 1846. 

ChmneB of tho Invite (TbeX 1851. 

Death, 1838. ' % 

GoqMl In Advaaoa the Age (TbeX 


Ideal of the Christian Chnrch, 184S. 

Luther (a pocmX 1843. 

Messiah (TheX • l^wti. 1883. 

Omnipresence of the Deity (TheX * poenn 
1828. 

Oxford (a poem), 1831. 

Kpllgion and Poetry, 1847. 

Batred Gift (Tlie), 1842. 

Sacred Meditations, 1847. 

Sanctuary (ITie), 1856. 

Satan, 1830. (A poem whence the author 
was nicknamed " Sat.m Mont^wnery.") 
Scarborough (a poetic glanceX 1846. 

Vision of Heaven, 1828. * 

Vision of Hell, 1828. 

Woman, the Angel of Life (a poem), 1833. 
World of Spliits (TheX 1K47. 

MoonR (Edward), poet, bom at Abingdon, iii> 
Berkshire, 1712-1757 
Fables for the Female Sex, 1744. 

Gamester (The), a tragedy, 175J, 

Gll Bias (a comedy), 1750. 

Trial of wllm, the Persian (an Ironical poem- 
in defence of lord LytteltonX 1748. 

Moork (TbomasX jpod, bom In Dublin, 1779- 
186*3. 

Anaereim translated into English verse, 1806. 
Ballads and Songs, from 1806. 

Kpicurcah (The), a poetiial prose romance, 
1H27. 


(6) Fables of the Holy AlliaJice, 1820. 

Fudge Family in Paris (IheX twelve lottcra 
in verse, 1818. 

History of Ireland, 1827. 

Litolerance, 1808. 

Irish Melodies (in nine numbers), 1807-31. 
lAilla Rookh (an Oriental poetical rouuoce, 
in four tales). 1817. 

IJfe ol liOid Byron, 1830. 

Life ol lioid Kdwa^ Fit^sgcrald, 1831. 

Life ot Sheridan, 1825i 

Loves of the Angela (tn three stories, poctryX 
1823, 

Memoirs of Captain Rock, 1821. 

National Airs (la three numbers), 1816. 

Ode to Nothing, 1800. 

(Wes, etc., 1806. 

Odes npon Cash, Com, and Catholics, 1828. 
Rhymeion the Rood (in eight extractsX 
Sacresi i^ngs (tn two numbersX 1816. 

Sceptic (I'beX 1809. 

Tom Crib's Memorial to Congress (In five 
numbersX 1819. 


Tom LIttlo’s Poems (chief 
(The pseudonym of Tom 


Torch of Liberty 
Travels of an Iris 
Religion, 1827. 


(core.) 


[■hex 18'^* 

Gentleman in Searcb'of * 
S (eight Intercepted iMIpn, 


in verseX 1811. (One of hhi bew.) 

World of Westadnster (The), 1816. 

(His LUb, hy R. U, Mentgomen*, Ittl; 
earl Russell, 1865.) 

Hoorb (ThomasX pWrldiUngisL, eton bom at 
8toke-next43uliafonl, In Smir^, I 83 i. 
CnUlvation of the Cuenmber and Matsm IH4 
Elements of Botany, 1886 
Fens and the Allied Plants 1861. 

Ferns of Great Biitcln and irelanil IHA 
Flrid BotanlstHi C^panloa, 1863. 

Handbook of BritiWl «'ems (TheX 
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Index Fnietnn, ISfit. 

Natnitoprlntcd FeniSi laSMO. 

Orcbldk^TM PliiQts, leST. 
lloKAKf (Pbltin), antiquary^ bom at S^xKft • 
Chaliool laund, 1700-1770. 

JTlstoiy and Antiquities of Coicbebter, 1748. 
Hlsto^ of Essex, 1760-68. 

Hokk (Hannab),poe{m, etc., bom at Stapleton, 
in Gluucestersbire, 1745-1833. 

Bas BWu (a aatire, in verso, against tbe Blue 
Stocking Club), 1786. 

Bibl<‘ ttbymes, 1831. 

BletHilng Buck (The), a poem, 1778. 

ClirlstTan Morals >8>3. 

CoelelM in Si'arch u( a Wife (a novel), 1809. 
Essay on . . . St. Paul, 1815, 

ILssays for Young Ladtee, 1789. 

Ultimate of the Koliglun of the Fa-«hlonablo 
World, 1790. 

Fatal Falaebuod(a tragedy\ 1779. 

Horio (a satire, inverse, on the “ exquisites” 
ofthodiw), 1786. 

Inflexible Caiitivo (The), a tragi*<iv, 1774. 
Modern System of Female Eduoatkii, 1799. 
Moral Sketches, etc., 1819. 

Percy (a tragedy), 1777. 

Poems on the Slave Trade, 1789. 
Practlcamety. 1811. 
llegulus (a tragedy), 1774. 

Sacml Dramas, 1783. 

Search after Happiness (a pastoral drama), 
177:1. 


Sensibility poem), 1782. 

Sbeplierd of^isbnry l%tln, 1800. 

.sir r'ldred of the Bower (a poem), 1776. 

* .Stories for the Middle Banks, LH18. 

TMca for the Common People, I8i8. 

Thoughts on the Manners of the Great, l?'«8. 
Village Politics, 1793. 

(Her Life, by Shaw, 1802; W. Ueberts, 
18M; Rev. II. lliompson, 1838; Smith, mi; 
A. Roberts, 1859.) 

Mosr, D.D. (lIeiiry),pAft(»«)pker,bom at Gran¬ 
tham. 1614-1687. 

Divine Dlahmes, posthnmooa 1743. 
BncblrJdlon Ethicum, 1668. 

Eochirkllon Metapbysicum, 1671. 

Opera Philosopfalca, 166% 1679. 

Pmtosophlcal Poems, 1647. • 

Psychodia (a Platonic song of tbe soul), 1642. 
Theological Works, posthumous 1708, 

(Hie Life, by R. Waid, 1710.) 

Thomas), I^iondon, 1489-1635. 
Apofogye, 1533. 

ConfutMjon of TVndale'a Auswere, 1532-^3. 
DebeUacyOn of Saiem and Bixance, I5:u. 
Dyalom of Comfort against Tnbulscyon, 
pt^umons 1653. 

Dyahm . .. toudbiog tbe Pestilent Sect of 
Lquict ., 41629. 

UbAerie of... Edward y. and bis Ifootber... 
jMsthomoas 1557. 

Lmcntagalast] Jobn Frytb, 1633-44. 
Berge siR and the Frere, 1514. 

SopplycacyoA ofSoulys against (thatj Beg- 
gpm (bo date). 

^ Otenia* 1616; translated into EngUsh, 1551, 
(Hto LHh.^ F. de Herran. 1617; C.Mora, 
1628; jr, Soddeadon, 1663; StopletoD, 1699; 
W. RimMv 1716; F. Wanar, 1766; Oayley, 
1608) ^T.r.Dn^lSOd; T.Mora, 1836; 


Emily Taylor, 1834; W. Rastall; sir ,famea 
Mackintosh, 1844; Campbell, 1848.) 

MooRiiOiTSK, D.D. (JatuGS)), bishup of Mel¬ 
bourne, born at Sl.eillpld, iu Yorkshire, 
1826- 

Jarob (three sermons). 

Nature and Revelation ifour sermons), 1861, 
Our liord ... the anidert of “Growth in 
Wisdom ” (a Ilulsean Wctuie). 1866. 

Monau., 1>.D. ^Thomas, born at Eton, iu Buck¬ 
inghamshire, 1703-1784. 

'fhesaurus Ura'cm Poeseo*, 1763. (Excellent.) 

Moriis (Edward Rowe), antiquary, 1730-1778, 
English Typographical Fuuudcis and Foun- 
deries, 1778. (Valuable.) 

Notnina et Insignia Geiitilltia Nobilium, 
1719. 

Moroan (Augustus de). See Ds Mokoav. , 

Mouoax (T4a<ly\ ntalilen name Sydney Owen- 
son, poet and itooelfft, born at Dublin, 
17«.{-1S.VJ. 

Absi<nteeii>m) 182S. 

B«H>k ul the Houduir, 1829 

llook without a Name (T'he), 1841. (Wltb. 

kir T. C, Morgan.) * 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life, 1833. 

Florence Macarthy (an Irish tale), 1818. 

France (on Its social state), 1817, 1830. (The 
jivriod of tbu first was 1816, of the secondi 
1S2!K10.) 

Ifiiy. 1821. 

Lav of an Irish Harp, 1807. 

I.ifeaud Times of .Salvator Rusa, 1824. 
I.uximathe I'rrHvht’teas, 1839. 

M I'.slonary (The), 1'») l, 

Non ice of St. Duinlnick (The), 1806. 
o'liriaiiM (The) and the O'rlahertys, 1837% 
(Her b<‘st work.) 

0'fk>nnen (a national tale), 1814. 

Pas«ag< s from my Autoblograpliy, 1819. 
Patriotic Sketches of Ireland, IK97, 

Poems, 1797, 

. I'rinceaa (The), 1835. 

St. Glair, or tbe Heiress of Desmond, 1810. 

Wild Irish Girl (The), a novel, 1801. 

Woman and her Maatcr, 1840. 

Women, or Ida of Athena, 1809. 

(Her Memoirs, by J. Fitiipatrtck, 1860.) 

Mutto tN (Sylvaiitis), WaM{ea«f)Eguary,*-l693 
Armilogia slve Ars niromoeritica, 1866. 
Uorologiograpbla OptUa, 1052. 

Sphere of Gentry (In four booksk 1661. 
Treatise of Honor, 1642. 

Mokoam (Ilr.Thoinasiiikfsfical voriUt, *-1741. 
Moral Philosopher (Thek a dialogue between 
a DeUt andra Jew ogaiiiBt revelation, 1738. 

Moroaxu (Haurlee), *-». 

On the Dramatic Character of Falstaff, 1777. 
(Tir. Bjmamont aays It Is^tbe most honour¬ 
able laonoRient reared to ttte genius of 
Hbtke^peare.”) 

Mobirb (James), noesKtf. etc.. 1780-1849. 

Abel Allnutt (a novel), 1837. 

Adventnres of HajJl Baba (a uovel)^ 1834. 
Ayesba, the Meld of Kars (a tateX 1834. 
Buisbed (TlleX u SwaMan tale, 1839.« 

Joamey utroufm Persia, e(c„ 1812,1818. 

Martin Toubrond (a Fxendiman in Lvnon]). 

1648. A 
Mina l^l. 

2U^b^ the Hostage (a noirelX 1631. 
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XoBWw, M D, (Boberti), botoni*^ of Aberdeen, 
i8ao>i6H3 

Plantantm HNtorla TTniTenialie Oxonlen^ 
1880 (A vdloable work.) 

Flantanuu UnilrelllferamiaDistribatlo Nova, 

len. 

MoRtAHO (Sir Satnael), mchanieicm, born near 
Beading, in Btrk'mlre, 18^5-1698 
DeBorlntion and Use <rf Two ArithmAical 
Uaotduea, l«T3. 

Description of th% Tuba Stentorophouka, 

im. 

Hlstoiy of the... Chunhes In the Valiev’s of 
nedmoDt, loss. (A religious butcheiy ) 
(UlB Lite, by J. a HalUuell. 18 is ) 
MoRiar (Henry), bijograjiker, oto, London, 
1823- 

, Defence of Ignorance (A), 18BI. « 

Knglish Wniera More Ohiuccr, 1864; from 
Chauiei to Dunbar, iSof. 

Fairy 'lalee, IHW, IHOO. 

First bketeh nf linglinh Literature (A), 1873. 
How to M ike lluiue UiibcalUiy, isso, 

, .lounial of a laiiition 1 laygtH r, 18M. 

Life of Clement Marot, 1870 
Life of Uorueliue Agtlppa, 18S6, 

Life of Jeromo (’aidau, 1854. 

Life of Pallwy the Pott* r, 1852. 
jtbmoirs ot mrthotomew Filt, 1857. 

Sketches of Isingcr Woiks, m LngllBh Verse 
and Prose, lost. 

Sunrise In Italy, and other Poems, 1848. 
Tabksol Lnglish Literature, 1870 

(F. Martin, Vmtemporary Hti^iaphy.) 
‘Hdrisy (John), born at Blackburn, in Lan¬ 
cashire, 1H8H- 

Crltlcal Mlsoellanles, 1871, 1877. 

Diderot and the Eiicyclupasdists; 1878. 

Kduiuiid Burke, 1867. 

Lite (iW 'ubden, 1801. 

On Conipronitee, 1874. 

RouhSeau, 1873. 

•Sketch, lh79 

Struggle of National Education, 1873. 

Voltaire, lh71. 

Mori ft ('I'hoiuas), musfcal eompo$er, 1650-1604. 
Book of Ballets to Five Voices, 1595. 

Cantoncts for Three Voices, 1598, 

Madrigalles for Four Voices, 1594. 
rislne and Eaale Introduction to rractlcal 
Muaicke, 1547. 

Trlumphe of Duana (w opera), 1601. 

Morris (.ttev Francis Orpen), niUuraluL bom 
in Yorkshire. 1810- 

AU the ArttcUsof the Darwin Faith, 1877. 
Aneodotps ot N itural History, t868. 

Bible Hatorol History (A), 1862. 

Book of Natural History (A), 186A 
Dlflteuitlea of tiArwiniHUi. 1870. 

DogiaiMl theii Doings, iB7l. 

Elii^ on the Eternal Dutailon of the Earth 

(Aa). 

History of British Birds (in six To}a\ 1851-67. 
Natural Hiatozy of Mush Rnttet flies, 1653. 
Natural Uiatoty of British Moths, 1859-71, 
Natorel Htawiy of the Nests and Eggs of 
British ^tda, 1803. ^ 

Reoonte of Aoittal asnclty, 1861. 

IIQUUS (Otiorge F.)b iNhA beenrat PhUaddphIa, 
n.&. i89a-i8«A 
Oemplete Poetlea.' Wortai 1883. 


Maid of Saxony (Tbe), 1841. 

“ Woodman, spare that Tree ” (a song), 1883. 
Morris (r.ient8), poett bom at uarmsTtheR, hi 

Epic of ^es (1'he), 1876-77. 

Qwen (a monologue in six acts), 1879. 

Songs of Two Worids, 1872, 1874, 1876, 
Morris, LLD. (Rev. Kiebsrd); bom at South- 
work, 1833. 

Elementary Lesaons in HleUwical English 
Orammv, 1874. 

Etymology of Local Names, 1807. 

liistoiicaT Antheses ot English Accidence 
1872. ‘ 

Morris (WOllam), jMCt, bom near London, 
IH34- 

Dcfenco of Qnenev^ie, 1858. 

Earthly Paradiso (a poem in four parts), 
1868-70. (So callcil bccanee the 24 tales 
010 told in verso by travellers in search of 
the Earthly PonidlM) 

Lite and Death of Jason (a nsrraUve poem), 
1865. 

Love Is Enough (a moioUty), 1872. 

Story of bignrd (The), etc, J876. 

Translations from the Icelandic, 1869; from 
Virgil's .rfVwffd, 1876, 

MoRRrvoN, D D (Kubcit), mittionarg to China, 
bom at Moipeth, in Northumberland, 1782- 
1S34. 

Chinese Dictionary, 1822. 

Chinese Giammar, 1815. 

Chinese MiscollBnyJ836. . 

piineso TranHletlunmf the Blbl^ 1810-18. 

Hone Sinlcoi, 1H12. 

(Ills Lite, by his widow, lAtS.) 

Morto.v (Ann, countess otX I7th century. 

Devotions, 1665; 14th edition, 1689. (From 
this book Horace Walpole quotes the words, 
** fiord, w lit Thou hunt after a flta'") 
Mortov, M IX (Samuel Ucorge).etAno{M{tAbora 
at Philadelphia, tJ S, 17M-I851. 

Crama Americana, 18J9. 

Ckania Lgyptioco, 1844 (His great work.) 

Illustrate bystetn of Human Anatomy, 1 m 9. 
(ills memoir, preflxed tv Nvtt andOUddon’8 

T^t of Mankind, 1864 ) 

MoRjroN (Thomas), dramotuf, bom in Doriiam, 
17b4-iaJ4. 

For his plays, see Arrusoix IlT. 
Mortsuw (Fynes), traveller, bom in Uncoln- 
shire, 1666-1014. 

History of Ireland, 1736. 

Itinenuy of Travels through Qerms^, site 
1617. (Much esteemed^ 

]l[<«spi RT (Henry), mathemmcUiin, 180M879. 

Lcetuiea on Asuvnomy, 1836. i 

Mechanical Ptinclplea of EttgiBeering sail 
Afchlteeture, 1812. 

Moser (Joseph), wrfler Inlet, abtfqt ttW* 
1810. • 

Adventuree of Thnolhy Twig, Esq. (te iHMAl- 
col epistles), 1784. 

Tales and Somancesof Ancient a»f MMstn 
Timen 1809. 

Turkish Tales; 1794. 

Moss (Thomas), pint, Trentham, In Staftndi- 
sture, 1740-1868. 

Impwftctions of Hteian Enjoyments, 1703. 
toem, 1769. (Cbatainiug ^ Pity lha fluteiOw o 
ofaPoorOM^.'*) 
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y«iiHy of Honuga 'Wishes (in bUok versed' 

lfl3. 

jwe<,'bom it Glasgow, 

Hirp of Renfrawihtro, 

Mlziwolay« Andeat and Modem, 1827. 

Poenta, Ifnrative and Lyrical, lbJ2. 

(HI 0 Life, by Dr. J. UPOuaecbr, ISIO.) 

UoTLMt, LLJX (JTolm Lotbrop), Aisturuxii, 
bom at Dorchester, U.S.. 1614^1877. 

Hlflt^ of the Rim of the Dutch JlcpuUlir, 
lftS6. (His best A^ork.) 

History of the United Netherlands, etc, 1890 - 
ism. « 

Merry Mount (a romance), 1849. 

Morton's Hope (a novel), 1819. 

(His Lile, uy Holmes, 1878.) 

UcumxT (/ohn), hutorfan, etc., 1C92-1750. 

Catherine, Kmpress of Russia, 1744. 

Peter I., EMiperor of Russia, 1739. 

UoULB (Thomas), anliquaiy, 1784-1851. 

Antiquities of Westaimster Abbey. 

liiblfutbeca t llorHldlca Magna' Untauniav 
1823. (/Vccurate and valnid^le.) 

Heraldry of Flab, 1812. 

Roman VUlas of the Augustan Ag^, 1833. 

Topogfspbioal DesenpUon ot England, 1837. 

Hoditjue (Rev. Jobn\ met , 1804- I»T4, 

Altars, Hearths, and Graves, irtjd. 

Dream of Ulh (Tbo), 1843. 

Lays of the English Church. 

My Brother's Giave, and other Poems, 1S37. 
(Momnirs, by prebendary Coleiidgc, is78 ) 

Mozlbt, D.M. (James Rowling), born in J.iln- 
eolnshire, 1813-1878. ' 

Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration (The), 
1868. 


Essays, 1878. , 

On Miracles, 1886. 

Review of the Baptismal Question, 1883. 
Sermons, 1878. 

Subscription to the Articles, 1883. 

'fteaUse on the AugustiulaQ Doctrine of Pro- 
destination. 1886 . 

Uintn (Robert), bom la ForfiMrshite, Scotland, 
17^1843. 

Air (Tbs). 1836. 

Antuaui, 1837. 

British fitnlB, 1835. • 

CSnaacl IBlaod^ 1840. 

Cbloi and its Rosoarces, X8M. 

Dmuestfeated Animals, 1839. 

Bsrth (The), 1837. 

First Lessons la Natural Phlkso^y, 1833. 
Flm Lessons in Zoology, i83J. 

Gleialags from Nature, 1838. 

Gtilde to tiie (Haervatldui of Kitoisb 1833. 
BeaTcuttflB^ 1836. 

Hisi^ of Htuapshir^ 184$. 
IMeoTWit^im 
lAsstws in Aatroaomy, 1841. 

Haa 18 a Mum) and AccoanUble Being, 184$. 
Man la his laMlectoal Fhenttles, 1839. 

Mia iq hli Fhysicil Sfructnie, 1838. 

Mm la Tib Reuttons to Society, 184$. 

MsnM HtUosop^* 1838. 

1888. 


%* These ire called Mndle’s books, but 
wore written by diveri perboua under bis 
direction. 

Muut, D.C.L. (John), <frifntatie^ bora 180118* 
gOW, la bCOtllUd, 1810-1842. 

Oomiiarlsou of the Vedte with Later Repre¬ 
sentations uf the Indian DdUot, 1883. 
Coutnbutious.., to tho Co«-tougoiiy, Mytho- 
•logy, etc, in the Vedic Age. 1670. 

Btytblcal, ete., Acooiiuts of Caste, 1888. 

Origin of ttie People of India, 1 h 6 s. 

Trans-Himalayan Origta ul the Umdus, 1880. 

Vedas (The)... 1881. 

Mtif-Lsu (Frcderkk 6fa\\ 1 (trrman by birth, 
but a writer in Englisli, 182J- 
Cblps from a Ocixnan Woiksbop, 1888-70. 
Essay on Bengali (An), Iet7. 

German Classics... 1868. 

History of Andent Sarutkiit Literature, 1669 * 
IntroducUun to the bcictiee of lUdigiun, 187J, 
Lectured on the Sclenre ot L.ingunKi>, 1869. 
Proposals fur a UuUorin Aih.tloaary Ai- 
puabet, 1H64. 

Survey of Lauguages (A), U66. 

Mdlock i,Dluuii Mona). ^ I'tuiK (Mrs.). * 

MuuiBAur, U.A. (WlllUmX born at Kunb^ in 
Ireland, 1788-1883. 

The Barber’s i^op, 18)3; Boys fishing, 1813; 
CluKisuig the Wedding (iown, I4t6; First 
Love, 1811 ); The Fight interrupted, 18)6; 
Horse baiting, 1812; Idle Boys, 1816; 
Uluetratiuns to the ** VKar of \V akefl4*ld," 
iHtu; Last fn, or Ui« Truant Boy, 1636; 
Puudi, 18)2; The Koadnido inn, 1812; 
Kbuotiug a Cherry, 1848; Tlio .Sonnet (one 
of his best), lS3tt; The Toy-vellei, 1681; 
Tho Wojf and tho Lamb, 1820; Women 
bathing; 1849. 

lie devised a very “shoppy " govern¬ 
ment envelope, which happily s<miu 
abandoned, 18)0. 

MCNbAT (Anthony^ poet, etc, 1654-1833. 
Arcbaic^lutos, or the Rkbes ol Ehhr Ag<'% 
1602. 

Banquet of Daintle Conceits (A), 1688. 

Breefe Cbrunlde . .. iroiu Creation to this 
Instant 1811. 

Breofe Iliscoursc of the taking [of] Bduuntd 
Cimpbn and other PapuPi, I6ll. 

Defence <tfCoatrariea( A), 1693. 

Downfallof Robeic, harl of Uuatlngbm, 1601, 
(fiolHn Hood.) 

Englbh Romayue Life (Tbe> 1683. 
Falscboudl In Friendship, 1886. 

Fountains of Fame, etc. (The^ 168$. 

Godly i^mpMsa,. * 1688. 

Life ot Mr John QUesstle, 1609. 

Mirrour of MutibiliW (wX 167A 
Paine of PkNMon Cniey 168$. 

Mmnged AdvoBturs thsA ever hwpeoed 
(TheX IWL 

Unbrn’s TJuid, or Wblvei in Lunbskina, 
1806. 

Watchword to Engiiode (A). 1684. 


Imufuration qf Lam Jujtare. 
GhJ2mB*)«^ tiio Geldeu Fishtig, Mlf. 
Lord Miyw wii of the Fisbinoagm' 
Conmetiy.) * 

Gbryao-ibrlain^ or tin THuapb 8f GeMe, 
1011. (Tb?X^ Mayor was of tba Qtdd- 
smltha' 
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Mrtropolto Coronata, 161S. , 

'J'rlumpba of Old Orjpers, ICld. (Hie Lord 
Mayor was of tbe Drapers' Ciompany.) 
Triumphs of Reonlied Britannia, 1605. 
(James I. dined with the I/}rd Mayor.) 

Mnstit (Oeorm* Rodney), London, 1805- 
/lannibai ('1 ueX I'alermo, etc., 1850-01. 
Narrative of the ESvents in Borneo, tS48. 

MuiiOiiutnt (Sir Roderick Impey), geolt^t, 
born in Hoss'Shlre, Scotland, 1782-1871. 
Geological Atlas of Uurope, 1 hS6. 

Geology of ClieUciihatn, 1831. 

Ueology of Russia and the Ural Mountains, 
1M5. 

Geology of Scotland, 1860. 

Siluria, 1851. 

Silorian System (Th^. 1839. 

Tertiary Deposits of Lower Slyrla, etc, 1830. 

Mukphy (Artliur), drcmatitt, etc., of Ireland, 
1727-1805. 

Kssay on Dr Johnson, 1786. 

Life of Fielding, 1802. 

Life of Uarrluk, 18ol. 

.Life of Miss Ann Klliot, 1789. 

Translation of n,cUm, 1793. 

%• For his dramas, see APi'i vnix III. 

(Ills Life, by Jesse Foote, 1811 ) 

Mi'ttPitT (James Cavanali), 1760- isio 
Arabian Antiquities of Spain, 1813-15. (A 
splendid work.) 

General View of the State of Poitngal, 1708. 
History of the Mahometan Empire in Spam, 
1810. 

Tmvels In I’ortugaL 1795, 

VtewB, etc., of the Church of Batalha, In Por¬ 
tugal. 1795. 

MuRK(WUllaih), kUtmian, 1709-1860 
Calendar of the Egyptian Zodiac, 1833. 
Critical History of the r^ngimge and Litera¬ 
ture of Ancient Greece, 1850-57. 

.foumal of a Tour in Greece, 1838 
On thfl Ciironology of the Kgypti.in Dynas¬ 
ties. 1829. 

MuKpnr (Roberta maikmatieiafh Ireland, 
1806-1843. 


Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equa¬ 
tions, 1839. 

Murbat, D.I). (Alexanderk pkUotogiit, ol 
Scotland. 177621813. 

History of Ibo European Ijanguages, 1823. 

Mubrat (Sir Charles Augnstiis), 1806- 
Haaoaa, or the Child of the Pyramids 1857. 
Prairie Bird (I'lie), an Indian story, 1844. 
Tratels In North America, 1854. 

MVI^T (Hngb% geoqraMer, etc, bom al 
North Berwick, in Seotlud, 1779-1816. 
Character of Nations (The), 1808. 

Diacoveries and Travels in Africa, 1818« 
Brtttah America, 1848$ North America, 
1888 $ Asia, 1820 $ the Polar S^ 
EoqyclojMBiU* of Geography, 1834. 

Mlatory of British iMia, 1823. 

Hlitory of the United Statea of America, 
1844. 

Moxaat (Rev. Jamee), &o(eh ikmttine 
MAeMer. 

Advin toBiab^ vtlbaDboouneonlUdF 
m 1774. « 

BweyottBada w ptteO t lWS. o 
JHimrjr of Cm CbittchN of Fmi^iid and 
Bootliiid, 1771. 


j 


History of the AmeHcau War. 

History of Religion, 1761. 

Lectures on the Lives of the Patriarcho, 1777. 

Sermons on the RevelaCon, 1778. 

Sermons to Asses, 1768, 1773. 

Sermons to Doctoqi of Divinity (part IL ol 
Sermons to Asses), 1775. 

SeniiunB to Ministers of State, 1781. 

Travels of the Imagination, 1773. 

Mubrat (Llndley), (^mmartan, boro in Penn¬ 
sylvania, U.8, 1746-1826. 

English Grammar, 1795. 

English Exercises, etc, 1797. 

Power of Religion on ihe Mind,*1787. 

(His Life, by himself and Ebaabeth Franks 

1826.) 

Mubkat (Rev. NIcholas\ pseudonym ” Kir- 
wan,''of Ireland, 1802*1861. 

Decline of Popery and its Cause, i860. 

Letters to the Catholic Archbishop of New 
York, 1847. 

Men and Things In Europe, 1853. 

Parish PenciUlngs, 185t. 

RomanLm at Home, 1852. 

Mumqrave (Rev. George)^ horn in London^ 
1791- 

Ilebrew Psalter in Blank Verse (The), 1833. 

Nooks and Comers of Old France, 1867. 

Parson, Pen, and Pencil (The), 1847. 

Pilgrimage into Danphlno, 1857. 

Ramble in Brittany (A), 1870. 

Ramble in Normandy (A), 1865. 

Ton Days in a French Parsonage, 1863. 

Translation into blmk verse 6il Uomefs 
Odyueg (A), 1865, 

Naubfs (Thomas), dramatic author, 1606-1643. 

Bride (The), a comedy, 1640. 

Covoiit Garden (a comedy), 1638. 

Entertainment on the lYlnoe’s Blrthilay, 1636. 

Hannibal and Bciplo (a tragedy), 1637. 

Microcosmns (a masque), 1637. 

, Spring's G lory (The), a masque, 1638. 

I Tottenham Court (a comedy), 1638. 

Unfortunate Mother (The), 1640. 

NA 0 EN (Constance C. W.), poetess, bwn at 
EdgiioHton, In Warwicksliire, 1858- 

Songs and Sonnets of .Spring-time, 1881. 

Naibox, LL.D. (Rev. John), Atst^on, etc., 
1638-1688. 

Common Inteiest of King and People, 1678. 

Countermine, 1677. 

Foxes and Eirehrands, 1688. 

Impartial Collection of Greet Affidn of State, 
1683-83. 

Journal of the High Court of Justice, 1884, 

Ttaoslatioa of Malmbooig’s Sittorv (ha 
OMsads, 1685. 

Naxirb (Jidm)i lord of Merciblston, mottmia- 
Heian, bom at MereUstoo, in Sootlan^ 
1560-1617. 

Hirtfici Logartthmontm Caaonis Gooatraiollo^ 
posthnmona 1618. 

Mltifld Logartthmomm Ganoola OemaiptlOk 
1614. 

Plalne Disooveiy of the BevelatioB at SI* 
Jolm )693. , 

Bahdotogte, sen NtmiemtiiMla per VtaadaiL 
1617. (OalWNapterliBoiwa.”)^^ 
(His Life, by the earl of Bachw, |1tA| 

Mark Napier, 1834.) 
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Hiims (M«rkX bingrapkir, 1798> ) 

Life Md 'rtiE^ of Montroso, IMO. 

MeiAOin of the Marquln of Muntiose, 18fi€. 
lleinoifv of Napier of Mervhiaton, last. 
Heniortftls of (Iraham of ClaverhouHe, ld&9. 
IfemotlaU of Montruso, etc., 1848-AO. 

Houfroae oud the Covenanters, 1838. 

Napieb (Sir WlUlun Francis Patrick^ his¬ 
torian, bom at Castletown, iii iiTlaiut, 
178fr-1860. 

Gontinest of Sclnile, 1A45; 

Hist^ of General Sir C, Napier’s AdnanN- 
tratlon of Scinde, 1851. 

UisU^ of the Peninsular War, 1828~40. 

Nakes, D.D. ^ward), 1762-1841. 

Ktements of General History 1822. 

Evideucoa of ChrlstUTiity, 1813. 
neraldie Anomalief, 1821. 

Memoirs ... of William Cecil, Jaii« 1 Ituigh- 
ley, 1828-31. 

PlnnUity of Worlds [pat to the Setiptiiro 
test]. 

Jlemarks on the Version of the New Testa* 
ment edited by the Unitarian*;, leiu, i^ti i. 
Thinks I to Myself (a nowd), l«ll. (His 
best-known work.) 

Naubs, Mu 8.D. (.fsmos), born at Stinwelt, in 
Middlesex, 1715-1783. 

Anthems, 1778, 1788. 

Nakes (Kev. llobert), bom at York, 1753*1822. 
Elements of Ortboi^y, 1784. 

Glossary of Words and I’hrases In the Time 
of Elizabeth, 1822. (Fjxrellent ) 

View of Ji’rophecy leUtlng to U»o Christian 
Oborcb, 17»7. 

Nabt (Curuclius), an Irish Catholic priest, 
born In Kildare, 1660-1738. 

New nistory of the World (A), 1729. 

New Testament newly translated from the 
Original Greek (The), 1718. 

Nash (Joseph), painlkir in vMter-ctilouri, 1812- 
The Chapel of Edward tlie Confessor, m 
Westminster Abbey, 1866; Charles V, 
visiting Francis 1. in CvnSuement, 1865;., 
Interior View of the Great Exhibit ion, I 
1851; Louts Philippe’s Bedixsim at Claro- 
mdnt, 1857 { The Queen’s Visit to Lincoln’s 
Inn Ebill, 1846. 

Also Arebiteotnre in the Middle Ages, 1838. 
Mansions of England in the Olden Time, 
U39 1849* s 

Mass (l^bomask sotfrise and dramatic author, 
bom at Lowestoft, in Suffolk, 1564-1601. 
Almond for a Ihmrot (An), a satire on the 
PuHtans, 1550. 

Atutomleof Absnrditie, 1585. 

Am1o|^ of Pierce Poniiesse (a pamphlet on 
Dfo own poverty^ 1592. 

CBufoPO ’Fean over Jerusalem, 1513. 
OOb^nmffs to Martin Junior (AX * oatlre on 
the Puxftaas^ 1553. 

BldoCati-agedrX 1594. (With Marlowe.) 
Binte w^ yon to Saffron Waldron (a pam¬ 
phlet in rldlettle of J)r. Gabriel HarreyX 
1596. 

Isle of Dogs (Tbe\ a astirleal play, 1557. 
Hketitfi M^ths Miude (a satire on the Part- 
tmX Mr dato abont 1585. 
freshes Lenten Stalhh ifW. 
figylfesBakliet (s aetlte sa fte Fwl> 


Pasqull strAnohigle, 1595. 

Plcrco Pcnilme his Supplication to the 
Divell ta pamphlet on hi* own p6varty\ 
1652. 

Platne Perceval! the Peace-maker of Gng- 
laud, no date, about iGsd. 

Returns of the Knight-of-the-Poste flrom 
Hell with the UiveU’s .Aunswere, 1606. 
lletuin of the Renowned Cavaileru Pasquill of 
• Jtiiglaiid, Ifies. 

Strange News, etc. (a jtamphlct in ridicule of 
Dr. Gabriel Harvey), 1652. 

Rummer's Last Will and Testament ^a 
comedy), 1600 . 

Terrors or the Night. 130i. (.\ ppaiItlons. t 
Unfortunate Traveller (The), 1554. (I. 
Wilton.) 

Wonderful. . . AstiulogUal Prognostlcatifii, 
1591. 

(Uis Life, by Collier, |8t21 * 

NAhtr, D.l). I Headway Uusstd), autinuvn j, 
1724-1811. 

Collections ior a Histeiy < f Worceatemhlre, 
1781-82. 

NACKTOjf (Sir Robert), diplomatisi, Suffolk, 

I. 56.1-1635. • 

Fingmcnta Regalia, 1641; enlarged by <1. 

Caulfiehl, and called •• 1 he Court ot Queen 
Klizabetli," 1814. 

(His M(-molrs, by J. Caulfield. 1814.) 
NrxL (Rev. Daniel), distrnting minUter and 
historian, I/ondon, 167« 1743. 
lllstoryof New England, 1720. 

IU«tory of the PuntaiiM, J7.'t2-38. 

Nt.AL (Juhu\ novelist, nicknaui(*d “Jehu 
O'CAtaroct," In^tn at Purtlaud, in Mliue, 

II. S, 1793-lh76. 

D<»wn-osjiters, IH31. 

Kirata (a novel), 1823. 

Kei'p Cool (a novel), 1817. 
jA>giin (a novel), IHU.*). « 

One Word More, 1854 

Otho (a tragedy), 1819. 

Poems, 1818. * 

Rachel Dyer, 1828. 

]Undulj>h (a uorei), 182.1. 

Ruth Elder, 1833. 

Seventy-Plx, 1822. 

^ True Womanhoorl (a novel), 1859. 

Nbalf, D.D. ,'aohQ Maron), hiiforfon and 
kgmnolf^H, Ijundon, 1818-1861. 

Agnes de Tracy. 1W3. 

Commenuuy on the Paslms, 1860. 

Essays on LHorgfology and Cbnrcb History 

Iltotory of Pews. i64L 

History of the Eastern Church, 1850-61. 

Hymns of the Eastern Ohurdb, 1852. 

Urmns, IMS. 

Rhythm of Benianl of MorhdB, 1859. 
Sestoulan Poems, 1664. 

Triumphs of the C^usa, 1845-46. 

Nbatb (OisrlesX palitioal eeom>mtst, bom si 
Adltoc^ In Rucklngbamsbire, 1807-1879. 
Lectntw on the Csirency, 1859. 

ThrsB Lectutes on Taxation, 1861. 

Nbxdbax (John TorbervUleX maturatiit, 
London, 1713-1781. 

New Mforoeeoploal Discoveries, I74t, 

On Mlciosoi^alMidCtoen^of (Irgsalssd 
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NsKDtuv (MKrchamont^ Iwm aI Burfon}. in 
Oxfordsblre, 1620>-}«7A. 

JMgttuA Dei, 1649. 

MercuriuH Britonntens, 1643. 
llprcurlOB Politicos, iei6>60. 

Morcurim PragtniSbtctu (Tba Lovellen 
lewlled), 1647. 

Kim.\(Rouert). 1659-1715. 

Pestival4 and Pafftrtof the Cbarcb of England, 
1704. almost nnparallolod. )• 

Great Dnty of flreqnenting the Cbriutian 
Sacrtfleo (The), 1714. 

Life of Bishop Imll, 1714. 

Tractice of Ime Devotion, 1708. 

Whole Duty of a Ctirlstian (TheX 1727. 

(His Lile, by ijecretan, 1716.) 

UmuMv, M I). iThoioas), 1683-1712. 

Treatise on Vfrtn? and HappInesH, 17&1. 
HKUBRtoosia ((iiUielmos). See below. 
xfRMrntitcK (VViUmm of), cAroAibI(er, 1136 1208 . 
Uletoria, mvo i hronica Rorum Anglicorum 
(from 1086 tu U97), printed 1567. 

UnwcAsrLif (Mai giret Lucas Cavendish, dnehess 
of),i)Oi’f, etc, t>ora in Jtesex, 1625-1673. 

^ CoTDWlies, 1662, 1688. 

Grounds of Hatitral Philosophy, 1668. 
Nature's I'ictuia drawn by Fancie’s Pencil, 
1666. 

Orations of Divers Sorts, 1662. 

PhilOBOphtoal Fancies, 1653. 

Life of William, Dako of Newcastle, 1667. 
Phllosophleal Ijetlers, 1664. 

Phiiobophical Opinions, etc., 1665. 

Poems and Fatines, 1653. 

World's OUo (ThoX 1656. 

(Her Life, by herself; publlslied by sir 
Bgcrton Brydges, 1814.) 

NwcAeTLB (Vvilltom Cavendish, dako of), 
writer on horset, etc., 1592-1870. 

General System of Horsemanship, poethu- 
momS*743. 

La Meihode . . . Nonvcllo do Dresser les 
Chevaux, 1657, 1671. 

Now Method ... to dress Horses, 1667. (Not 
Identical with the above.) 

Comedies. 

Country Captain (The), 1649. 

Huinuurons Lovers (TheX 1677. 

Trlntnpbant Willow (The), 1617. 

Variety (The), 1649. 

NKwookiit, LL.U. (SlmonX astronomsf, bora at 
Wallace, in Nova KcotUt, 1636- 
A B C of Finance (TheX 1877. 

Investigation of the Solar Parallax, 1687. 

On the Action of tlie Planets on the Moon, 1871. 
On the Secular Variations of the Asteroids, 
I8M. 

Our Fitumcial Polioy during the Boutheni 
Rebellion, 1865. 

Fomilar Astronomy, 1978, 

Ta^ of the Planet Neptune, 1865. 

'Pahlee ofthe Pb^ Uranns, 1873. 
Nxercioini/llev. ThotnasXpMt, 1675-1766. 

£ast Judgment, 172X 
Library ^eX 1718. 

0de6 andl^iinimuk 1743. 

Poems, Oms^^BtieiA eto., 1766. 

Ncwoomthl D.IX (Wlflllm) archbithop of Ar¬ 
ms^ bora la Reditarmiie, 1739-laoo. 
Aitsi^ towards resrMag ihe*Ptitaitik^ of 
the 4 ( 91 * ficriptim iNd. 


If Cblef Difflcnlttca in Gie Gospel History' f|» 
latlng to our Lord’s Besurreotton, 1791. 
Dnration of our Lord's Ministry, 1780. 
Komony ^ tbe Go^ls, 1776. (Good.) 
HfeUirical Yltv of J^glish Biblical TnmSla^ 
ttons, 1702. 

New Version of Esekiel, 1788. 

New Version of tbe Twelve Minor Prophets, 
1786. 

Our iKmrs Conduct os a IMvine Instructor, 
1782. 

NrwvAK (Edward) naturoiUst, 1801-1876. 
History of Britlsli Ferns, 

Letters on tbe Natural Histor^of Godaiming, 

List of British Ornithology. 

Natural History of British BnttorflJes. 
Nkwmak (Francis William), brother of John 
Henry, London, 1805- 
t’atholic Onion, 1854. 

Contrasts of Ancient and Modern History, 
1817. 

(’rimes of tbe House of Hap^bnrg, 1853. 
Essays towards a (Hiurcli of the Future, 1SD4. 
History of the Hebiew Monarrhy, 1847, 
Introduction to ilomun History, 1852. 
l<rctarcs on Ancient and Modem History, 
1851. 

Lectures on Taigic, 1H38. 

Lectures on Political Economy, ISSl. 

National Debt (The), 1849. 

Passages iVom My Own Creed, 1950. 

I’bascs of Faith, eta, 1850. (His best-knowzr 

Podical lleforms, etc*!^ 1818. 

Regal Rome, 1852. 

Soul (The), her Sorrows and Aspintiona, 
1849. 

State Church not defensible (A), 1846. 

Theism, or Didactic Religtoiui Uttmunoes, 
1868. 

Nxwxav, D.D. (John HenryX sordifial, Lon¬ 
don, 1801- 

Apologia pro Vita Sna, 1R64. 

Arlans of tbe Fourth (Xntury, 1638. 

Calllsta (a third-century flketchX 1859. 

Church of the Fathers, 1M2. 

Development of Christian Doctrine, 1846. 

(His ^ef work.) 

Essay on Assent, 1870. 

Grammar of Assent (TheX 
I^cctures on Justification, 1838. 

Ijectnres on Komanisttt, etc., 1837. 

Life of Apollonltu Tyamsus, 1814. 

Lives of tine English dhints, 1844, 
laiss and Gain (me stoiy «r a ocMvertX 1816. 
Miracles of the Mtddde Asm ChitX tuk. 

Office and Work of utitvetsiHea CTheX- 
1854-56. 

Poems, 1866. 

Prophetical Office of tbe Omrdx efte,, 1637. 
Sermons, 1835-44,1844. 1857, 

Theory of Heligtous Belief (TheX 1644. 

Tracts fer the 'limes (No. 99X1649. 

- Turks (The) and Christianity, 1864. 

(His Life. WH.J Jennings, 1881,) 
Nxwmabcb ehitfetfefeih MRi to> 

Torksbira 1636- ' 

Loans xM (1795-1807) by Mr. 1111^ «lw 
1865. 

New Sq^pUu of (3^ 1653. 
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Kkwtom C$tr Iflaac/Ho^ural nAjZ(M«!{iift«r, born 
At Wboltttborpe, LlncoltuntrA, 1642-172t. 
AnAl;lia Serie^ 171L 

Arithtaetica untveniAlts, 1707. 

ChtoniAo^ of Ancieut Klogdonu), posthu* 
monA 1728. 

J)o Mnadi i^stemite, poRtbamoufl 1728. 
IjetteiA on Idf^uted Texts, posthumous 17S4. 
to Bentley, 1093. 

.Method of Fluxions, etc., ]669| publislird 

mi. 


Optical Loctures, posthumous 1728. 

OntttkU, 1704. 

ilWrTAtions on Daniel and the Apocalypso, 
poetbumutu 1733. 

Prtncipla i%ttuBophie Naturalis Matlio- 
matioa, 1CS4; published 1687-1726. (Ills 
great w'trk.) 

(madraturo of Curves, 1700. 

fJSiB Tdfe, l»y Fontenelle, 1728; FrIsI, 177‘»; 
Htot, 1822; De Morgan, 1833; Dr. WheweU, 
18 . 16 ; sir David Brewbter, 185.% 1855; Cou- 
liiUtt.) 

Niiwxoy, D.l). (John'), London, 1725-1807 
CarrUphonla, or Utterance of the Heart, 1781, 
Messiah (The), in 50 sorinutm, 1786, 

Narrative oi his own Life, 1764. 
fibicy H^ns, 1778. (With Oowper.) 
Oniicroii'n Letters, 1762. 

Ih'viow of Ecclesi^tlcal HWory, 1770, 
Nawton, D.D. (Thomas), bishop of Bristol, Iwri 
at Lichheiu, in Hampshire, 1701 1782, 
DlriserUtioii on the Pi\iph«cie«, 1754-5S. 
Kdttfil Milton's ParadUc with Notes 
and a Memoir of the poet, 1740. 

(Ills fdfe, by.himselT, ))osthuffiuu8 1782.) 

. (i{ich.\rd), phet, 1534- 

Ouckow (The), J607. 

B-‘ggar's Ape (The), no date. 

Hugland's Eliza, 1610. 

Furies (Tim), 1614. 

Luudors Artlllcrie, 1616 . 

Monodia, 1616. 

Sir Thomas Overbertio's Vision, 1616, 

Three Sbitem' 'Tears (The), 1613. 

Twyuues Trtgsdye (Tlw), 1611. 

Virtue's Encomium, 1614. 

Nicnoi, LL.D. (John), born at Moniroee, in 
Scotland, 1833- 
Fiagments of Criticism, 1866. 

Hannibal (a poetical drama), 1872. 

Tables of Bnplsh Llteratnre, 1877. 

Niciiofc, (John Pringle), attronomtr, 

botti at Montrose in Scotland, 1604-18S9. 


ArohltectUre of the Heavens, 1838. 
(^lopsBdia of Fhvsical Sdeneea, 1657, 
lianm NffltniM (The), 1648. 
PistmtanrSystsin (The); 1661. 

SteUar ifnivens (The), 1846. 

Hicjiuocsa M.]}. (Frank), London, 1166-1776. 

De Ani^ Mmioa, 1748. 

De Motti Cordta «t Sangalnis, 1772. 

Viouc^li (Sir OsM^sX bmn In Coravrall, I784t> 
IWI, 

Htst^ of the ZuclUh Foot Uw, 16 S(. 

Irish Law 1866. 

Scotch Poor Law 1861, 

SldoiuA, J]i.D.(W]Ulimi> bom at Dmutington, 
^ lo BqckUufhamshin, 1684-1112, 
OomamoSottt)mBOokofOQ«Biaoan8Fa»l7l4h 
OoitlSreHoe with a Tlheistt 1768. 


NtnsuLS (James), M881, 

Caivtuism and Armlnlairistn compared, 1824. 

(Mmm praised hy the IjparUrlp Stuaim,) 
Nicools (John), born at Isllnetoa, 1746-1826. 

Anecdotes of Oowyer, etc., 1782. 

Bibliotheca Topogra]:^icaBritannioa, 1780-99. 
(With GoufU) 

Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1781; 
continued by Ids ion (see below). 

History and Antiquities of Hinckley, In 
Lelccstcrsliirc, 1813. 

History and Antiquities of Lt'iccstcrshlre, 
1799-1815. 

lilurttratlona of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Ontnry, 1795-1611; continued 
hy bis son (see l)elow) to 1858, 

lllastrations of tho Manners and Expenses of 
Ancient Times in England, 1797. 

Memoira of Mr. Bowyer, 1778. 

Literary Ancalotea of tlw Eighte«>nth Ccntuiy, 
1812-15. 

Origin of I'rintinm 1774. (Wlt?» Bowycr). 

Progresses and nocessious of Qui.<cn KUza- 
Iwth, 1788-1807. 

Progresses and Processions of James 1., post- 
humous 1826. 0 

(Memoir, by Alexander Chalmers, 1626.) 
N 1 CB 01 .S (Joiiti Bowyer), antiquary, London, 
1779-1H63. 

Anecdotes nf Hogarth, 1833. 

Collectanea Topogntphica, etc., 1631-43. 

Fontiiiit and Hh Abb^y, 1836. 

Illustrations of the Literary Iflhtory of tlio 
blighteealb Century, continued and com¬ 
pleted, 1648-58 (see above). 

Tiondoii Pageants, 1631. 

Miciioiao'c, ftf.D (Ueniy Alleyne) gnitogini, 
c'r, bom at Penrith, in rkimh(‘rland, 1644- 

rossll Corals of the Statn of Ohio. I67.'i. 

Oeotogy ot C'nmboriand and IFo-stmoreland, 
1866. 

Monogiaph of tho British Oraptolltllho, 1872, 

Palfeonuiloj^ of Ontario, 1874-75, 

NiC'iioLMiir (William), ehmitt, Jjoodon, 1753- 
1816. 

Dktlouary of Chemistry, 1796. 

Nicor., A.U.A. (ErskiuK), born at Leith, in 
.Scotland, 1S25- 

Always t«U the Trutii, 1875; Among the Old 
Masters, 1864; The 1872; Both 

Puzzled, 1866; flothered, 1872; The CStll- 
dreu’a Fairing. 1871; A China Merchant, 
1666; A Colorado HeeUe, 1878; A Country 
Booking Office, 1667; A Dander after the 
Halo, 1674; A DeputaUoo, Ikffik; A Dis¬ 
puted Boundary. 1666; The Fisher's Knot, 
1871; His Legal Adviser, 1877; How it 
WM She was Delayed, 1871; Tlie Lonely 
Tmiaot (rf the (Heo, 1878; Loolting out for 
A Salh Investment, 1876; Missed It, 1866 ; 
Mlsslugtiie Boat, 1878; The New Vintage, 
1876; Notice to ^It, 1882; Ou the Louk- 
out, 1871; Past Work, 1873; Paying the 
18M; The Play-hour, 1873; Pro 
Bono Publico, 1873; Benewal of the fjesae 
Refused, 1868; Tbo Sabbath 1876; 
Bteady 1873; A Storm at mni, 1879* 

Treason, 1867; Un^r a Cloud, t67r, UowlUr 
iBgly to School, 1877 *, Waltingat % Croae 
Roa^ 1808 ; Waiting tor the Train, I8e4( 
When timMi Notiiing to 1874. 
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IfiootAS (Sir NiiholM Hmls), chronologic and 
aniitptarif, bom In Cornwall, l?0i>-lBi8. 
Alphabetical liiata of the Knlghta, 172S. 
Oataiogne of Heralds’ Vlsltatioua, 1821. 
^mnology of HHtory, 1815. 

Despatches and letters of Nelson, 1814 46. 
History i>l the Baltle of Agincouii, I8i7. 

Life ot William Davison, 1823 
Lifo and 'limes of Sir Christopher Hitton, 
1847. , 

Lives of Iraac Walton and diaries Cotton, 
1837 

lilemolrs of Angnstiis Vincent, 1H27 
History ot the Eliltish Na\y, 1847. (Left iin- 
fttiKh(d) 

History of lingirr, 3827 
Hiotoiy ot the Onlers of Knighthood in the 
Itntlsli Kniplre, 1811-12 
Notltii Ihstuilca, ]82t 
• Koll of Anns (tc, 1S2S, J S29 
Sl( ge of Cuilaverotic (Tlie|, 1«2S 
Statutes of the Older of the ftuhtle, and Cata¬ 
logue ot the Knights, ls21 
Syiiopela of the IWrage nf rngland, 1825. 
‘TeBtamcnta Veliihtn, 1828 
•Nicoisov (William'), artiihlshop of (^hel, 
liorn In ('uinhrland, 1615-1727 
English Historical Lihiaiy, 1616 99. 

IriMi Historical Iwibrary, l7Jt 
I^egis Mnrthlarnm, or ilonlor Lans, 17QS 
Scottish Historical Libnry, 1702 
Nionmoai-K (hlownu;), born at Florence, 
IH'iO- 

Hlnta «n Hnapttals, 1859 

Notea on Lying-ln Institutions, 1871. 

Notes on Nursing, 1800. 

On the (Unitary btate of the Army in IikHj, 
1863. 

Niobbt (AlexandeO, antuYuaiy and heraldic 
wrOer, 1072-1725. 

Addlttiinal ilgnics and Marks of Cidency, 
1701 

Ancient and Modern Use of Armories, i7l«. 
System of Heraldry (A'), 1722-U (Yalnable ) 
Kixntt (Anthony), aliout 1506-16*22. ( 

Blacke Yiar (%e), 1606 
Obeshiro Prophecy (1 be), poblhnmons 1719 
Ohrtstlaii Navy ('The), ... the Course to 
sayte to the Haven of Happiness, 1802. 
Dignltie of Mall (The). 1612 
Klua’s Memorlall, 160 k 
Oround . . of the Wars of Swntheland, 1609. ‘ 
Ijutidon’s Dove (» e Robert Dove), 1813 
Oxford’s Triumph, 1605. (V islt of the qneen 
and prince) 

Scourge of (Corruption, or a Crafty Knave 
needs no Broker, 1616 . * 

ScnuiKo Foot-post (A), 1611 
N()Bt 4 i(Bev Mark), hii^miiher, ^-logt. 
Henealogical History of the Royal Families of 
Europe, 17SI, 

Alstoricai OenealogT of the House of Stuart, 
1796. 

History of the College of AnoA 1804. 

Idvos of BngUsb Regicides, 179S 
Memoirs of tbo House oftYomwell, 1784, 
Memofra of the MediU, 1797. 

HontB (Rsv. SamuelX London, 1779-1863. 
AplM in Behkif of Certain Doctrines of tho 
New Church. t¥26. », 

neuary InspiratlMi the S&l|4Ttte& 1834. 


Noel (Hon. and Bev. fiaptist WrlothedeyX 
1799-1873. 

Essay on the Extoraal Act of BapttsiiL i860. 
Essay on the Union of Church and State, 
1848. 

Protestant Thoughts in Rhyme 
Nolak (Captain Lewis Edwara), 1817-1854. 
Organization, Drill, et&, of Cavalry Corps, 
1853. 

Nubwn (JobnX topographer,"bota In 'WlUshiie, 
1648-1625. 

Antithesis, or Contrarletie between the 'TFicksfl 
and Goilly, set forth in a Pair of Oloves ht 
lor Every Man to wear, 1590. 

England, or a Culde for 1 ravHors, 1636. 

Eye to Heaven and I<2arth (An), 1619. 
Labyrinth of Man’s Life (rhe)i, a poem, 1614. 
Loadstone to a Spiritual Life, 1611. 

Mirror for the Multilnde (A\ 1536. 

Mirror of Honour ( Die), 1597. 

I'athway to Patience, 1626 
Peusno Man’s Piactise (A), 15SS. 

Pensive Soules Delight v,A), 1615. 

Poor Man's Rest, 1820. 

Progress of Pletle, 1696 
Reforming Glass (A), 1196. 

Sinfhl Man’s .Solace C-I'he), 1592. 

Specnlnm Dntannia>, 1503-1620. 

Surveyor's Dialogue ('I he), 1607. 

VicisBltado Kernm (a poem), 1600. 

Nokhanby (Constantine Henry Phippck mar* 
quis of)> 1797-1S6J 

Congress (The) and the Cabinet, 1869. 
r^onise de wurbon, 1861. 

Matilda (a novel), 9826 a 
'year of Revolution (A), 1157. 

Yes or No (a novel), is 18 * 

Nokhis (Rev. John), the ‘<Engbsh Plato,” bom 
in Wiltshire, 1657-1711 
DiBcouim cooteralng the Immortality of the 
Soul, 1708. 

Discourses on the Beatitudes, 1690. 

Idea of Happiness (The), 1888. 

IhUuie of Love unveiled 1682. 

Reason and Belieion, 1689 
Reflections on the Conduct of Human Ltfe, 
1690. 

Theory and Regulation of Love, 1688. 

Theory of an Ideal World, 1691-1701. (Hi« 
chiwwork ) 

NORru(Slr Dudley), 1641-1691. 

Discourses on 'Trade, 1691. (Cbmmaided by 
MacCullochA 

(His Ltfe, by Roger North, 1740-42,) 

Nortii (Roger), biognipher, 1660-1733. 
Discourse on the Study of the Laws, poet- 
humous 1834. 

Examen, 1740. (AdefeiieeofCbsriealX.) 
Fish and FliihpoiMfe, 1713. 

Lives of the Norths, 1742-44, 

Memoirs of Mustek, posthumous 1856, 

NoBTif (Sir HxMoas), 1635-1579. 

TnuudaM Doal^ PkOoiMfelk M70, 

Qnevara's iHal Prtaei*, im; flu- 
Urch’s Ltva, 1578. 

Kobtrootb, R.A. CJainss% bora at PlynxMith, 
1746-1831. 

Life of Tittan, (Wftb Baslitt.) 

tfemoits of Sir Joshua ReynoUs, uilft-li. 

One HuBdnd Fables, I938i eeoonft asifesb 
1833. 
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NroKKT, LL.1\ (Thomai«>, 
fiiutiounairo l^rtatif dcA l<angti«s FnutodlM 
et ilngloiiK*, posihunwua 1274 
History of VanJalla, 1266, 

Trinclulw of i'olitinal Law, (wiithaiiMms 1768. 
(Ttib Is atranslaiioQ of Jiut lamaqid'a woik.; 


Sovnjtt Axii!tnMs\ born ai Hingbau, U.Sn 
lTiS-lS53, < 

GeanloonieH of the Gospels 1S3T, 1AM, 1855. 
On tbe T,atest F'orms of fntldclity, 1K39. 
Ttcasons for not betieving tlio Ooctolns of the 
'frinity, 1833. 

Hurtox (Hon. Mrs.), maiden name CoruUnc* 
KUtabeth Sarab SlierKlon, votkgi, ttr., 
isoA'isrf. 

Jtnnt Carryb Hallads for Childi'en, ifit■. 

Child of the Island Crbel a poem, lAJS. 
Coquette (^e% and other Stories, isai. 
JDaudles* Kout (I'bel a satire, 18-.29. 

Ikeam (TheX and other Poems 
Hnglish Laws for Women, 1854. 

I,ady of Jjtt Gi&rayc (in verse'), 1802. 

Lost and Saved (a novel), iaas. 

Martyr (The), a traged}', 1849. 

Old Sir Dongtas, 1867. (One of her bc't ) 
Kosidence 1u Sierra I,wne, 14 li). 

Sorrows of liosallc, 1829. (Her first wort.) 
Stuart Ilunlcath (a novel), 1851, 

Tale!) and Sketches, in Prose and Verse, 

(Same as "TheCoquette.'’) 

Umlylng One (The\ I*3I. (Ifer be*.t pwjn ) 
'Wife (^rhe\anit Woman's Ltewani, 1415. 
K«>rtos (Thomas), called " 

t)orn at Sbarpenhoe, in Bedtordsliire, 1 . 1 ...’ 
1584. 

•■'ptHUe to the Queen's Poor Puceived Subji-tts 
of tl!o North Country. 

Ferres and P<»rre.\ (the first throe acts), 1061. 

(The first Knglbh tragedy.) 

27 of the Pfolmt of Daoid, in Stei nhald ami 
llcqrklns'ijversioti. 16M. 

Warning agalnet tie iTangciuiis Practkc««if 
I’apists. 

‘Nokwooo CRiebard), ttathmafician, alK.iit 
16»C>1«45. 

^^aIIUUl’8 Pr«:tlcc (Tbe), 1637, 

'i'rlgonutnet^, 1631. 

Noir, M.D. (John), Boef, bom at Worcester, 
1751-1820. 

Poems, 1780. 

Translations fiom llajiz, 1767; and rdranh, 
1777. 1808. 

Nowbu, DJD. CAlcxander). 1507-1602. 
tVeehtom (the third), 1577. 

Catechlsmua, 1570. 

CbciatlamB Stalls Prlma Institutlo, 1S70. 

(Hts Tdfe, by R. Oiurton, 1809.) * 

Hot (Willtam), born in Cornwall, 1677-1631. 
Compleat Lawyer (Tbe), posthumous 1651. 
OtouDds and Maximos of the Lawes of Fkig- 
land, 1841, 

Repoits, 1868. 

Rights ^tbe Cirown, 171S. 

(His by idr Jobtt Doddridge, 182) .7 
Ktroiurr (George (benvUle, Ioid},jpo^ born at 
Baekb^m Castle, 1788-1860. 

Ksaiw onDoelHngi i*07. 
l 4 aas , C la ss ica l aad 0acred« 1845. 

Lsgeadf ^ t^ Idhrory at Lilies, 1833. 

of Uampdeo, I83i. 

Otfptd and Loc^e, 1»29. 

Ntfoewf CRSii^^^eart), jwef, born in Ire- 
^ hmd, 1700.1788. 

FaRb(ab^Xim. • 

O^toMankJad, list. 

Otesand l^fsOtab lt». 


OAitaiiTcr (Rev, Fredri'ickl, born at Shrewsbury 
1802- 

Catlcoilc Worship, 1872, 

Cfiurcli of tho Ulbte ( i'he), IS57. 

Lyra Liturgica, 1867. 

I’rortical Sermons, 1848. 

Priest on the Mist-Ion (Tliel, 1871, 

Soci litre of the Musa(Tlie\ 1848 . 

Voice of Creation (The), IsTS. 

Youthlui Martyrs of llonie, 1856. (Adapta¬ 
tion of ^Vi.seinan's Fahtfita ) 

Whitelull Sennixis, 1839. 

Oaks, .l.H.A, (.fohn Wriglit), born at Sproslofi 
House, in Cheshii'o, 1822- 
Autumii, I870{ The RonUr Country. l«77; 
A Coinbli Fishing Village, Isai; l' 4 tri% 
Spilng. 1461H FUtit-sblre Cuiii t, lasOj «iors*» 
Cutting, IhSl; A Masy Moniing in A In* 
inuuUilhi.y, 1880; In tho Meadow »t, I87rtj 1 lib 
Miller’s Rout, UHl; Tlie ltea]>ci*8 llest, iseo. 

O'l’.iiiKN-(Henry), Ireland, lAtJuentuiy. 

Ihiiind ionoisorlreland ('Ibe), 1834. (PrI/e 
essay.) 

Ocr'Aii (Wiliiam of), railed " Doctor Slngnlaris 
ct Inviiiiibilis,'' tchootimn, Jjoru in Surrey, 
1270-1347. ’’ 

Ceutlloqiilmn Tbeoiogirum, printed 14flt. 
Conipendium Hiroruui JohanniB Popai .\XU . 
printi-tl 1196. 

Du SnciitnK‘iito .litaris, pi luted 1614. 
Jdalogoniiu Llhri Septom oiHersusilierctlcus, 
etc., printed 1476. 

Disputatio Inter Werleum ut Mllltem, printed 
1476. ^ * 

F.\po.Mt{o Anres, etc, printed 1496.^ 

Upus Noitaglnta Dlcrum . . . coutra Johan* 
nem XXll., printed 148J. 

, Quoiihbeta Septem, printed 1487 

bcriptum In Primuiu Llbnua Sentenciaruni, 
etc, printed 1483. 

Summa Totlus Loglcse, printed 1498. 

Tractatiis l.oglco’, etc., printed 148H. 

QCKI.KT (Simon) Autorian, Dwru at Exeter. 
1678-1720. 

History of the Present Jews, 1707. 
illstory of tho iSoracena, 1708-18. 

Introductlo «d Ltngvuw Orleiitales. 1708. 
South-west itarbary. 17 13 . * 

O CnsK^ M.D. (Bemanl), bora iu Kerry, Ire¬ 
land. 1668-^688. * 

Rvangeliom Medici, I0»7. 

Letters on Poland, 1698. 

(*^**»)» Jielanagare, In Ireland, 
I8ih century. 

Dlasertatlon on tbe History of Irelawl, 1786. 
(valuab^.) 

(Ilia Life, by Dr. Cluwles O’Conor, 1796. 

D.D. (Charles). ZrUh jwflf, iri». 

BlMotbera 3SIK Btowensia, tsts-ia i 
C^wabatius id Biberaos, l8Ht*ltW < * 
Memofa^ of Cha^ OXtmor, ISiqj^tSS- 
Kerun Hlbsn^nim SeriptomA 1814-iii, 

4 M 
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OnKx. 1 . (Thomas), ITth centnry. 

Brief . . . Treatise called “Tho Christian’s 
Fathpriand," 1635. (If.B.—^I’hlH piolvildy 
1 h tlje first instance of the word “FathPi- 
land*' In the lonttnaRe.) 

O'JhiNOVAN, Lli.T). (John), archceatogist, bom at 
Kilkenny, in Ireland, 1K09-186I. 

Annals of the Four Masters (translated), 181 s- 
1851. 

Irish Oramnur, 1845. 

'ropofcraphlcal I'oems of O’Dubhagaiii and 
OTIlndbiin (translated), 1862. 

O’DittsCui, (John\ histwian, Irclaml, * •*. 
History of Ireland, 1827. (Ksrell -nt.) 

Moral, Political, aud Kcligious Viens of Trr>- 
laiid, IS23. (Highly praised.) 
th’Pou (worge), hiltliographtr, 17H7-1R64. 

Tyndalo's New Testament, 1836, 

0’FLAiiJ.KTr (Roderlr),*jsfori«n, l7th eentuiy. 
•'Cgygla, Hvo Kerum llihernleainm I'hrono- 
login, 1685. (A vast lurid ot iiiiormation ) 
O’KtANAOAN (.Janies Roderick), Inirnin Feimoy 
Ijarrocks, Cork, l814o 
Tiar-Liloof O'Omncll, 1866. 

Hiyau O’Ryati (a niHirtiug novel), laoo. 
Histoifeal (iiiuJe ... to Itlack\\.ilrr, in 
Mnnstcr, 1844, 

History of Dundalk, 1.S61. (With !>’ \lton.) 
Juiproasions at Home and Ahioud, iso7. 
lush Jtivers, 1845-52. 

I.ives of the Jiord Cliancollois of Inland, 
1870. (His chief work ) 

Oe.ni x, Il.T), (S,iiiiiiel), 1716-1778. 

.N-raions, with an A* count of the Author’s 
Life, postUuniuus I78i). 
tCillart Wakefield says of Ogden, “Like 
Cicero, he lacks nuthmg to eonipUto lus 
ineauing; like Deiiiostheiics, be can sutTer no 
tlediirtioii.” Hr. Johnson hays, that Ogileii 
“ fought inildola with their own weapons.”) 
OoiLBV J,roh«), comographer, of tklinbniub, 
160(^16.6. 

Book of Roails, 1649. 

Africa, 1670; America, 1671; Asia, 107.3; 
Atlas Chinensis, 1071-73; Atlas Japanenais/ 
1670; Britannia, 1675. 

Relation of Ills Majestic’s [coronation] Kntcr- 
tainnient 1662. (Charles II.) 

'rranslated Virgil’s dSneid, 1619; Alsgp's 
Febltt, 1661 > lluincr’BiLaj, IGOO; OdysHi/, 
1665, 

Oon,vi« (Rev. Charles Alniore). I70:t-1873. 
Divine (Jlory manifested in the Conduct and 
Discourses ol our Lord, 1836. (Hampton 
Lorturcs.) 

OnxLvis (Sir ticorge), •-*. 

Trip Account of the I'rcsrrvatton of the 
Regalia of Scotland from tailing into the 
Hands of the Knghsh Usurpers, 1701. 
OcTiviE, D.D. (.John), Prchbytenan minister, 
posf, 1733-1814. 

Britannia (an epic In 20 books), 1801. 

Inquiry into the Causes of the Infidelity . . . 
of the Times, Htsk 

Observations on .. . Composition, 1774. 

Jtona (a poem In seveo bo^v 1777. 

Sermons, 1767. 

rbeolon of Plato (The), 1793. 
v)qu.v 4E, XL.D. (John), ttxicoffrajdier, bom In 
Banffshfre; Scotland, 1797-1867. 
ComprebenBive SuglMh DlAlonary, 1963. 


Imperial DicUonary, 1898 iVopplemcnt, 1356. 
•Stiment’s I£nglish Dictionary, 1865. 

O'Daua (Kano), dmmatic author, Ireland, 
1722-1782. 

%• For his plays, seo Amnmnt III. 
0’KRr.rB (.John), dramatfjt, born at Dublin, 
1747-1833. 


J’ootns, 1824. 

RecolU>etiun3(an autobiography), 1826. 

%* For his plays, see Aitekoix HI. 
OJ.III 1 AU (John), poet, 1653-1684. 

Satires, Odes, l^oema, etc., po.sthnmous 1770. 
(His MenwAf, by E, Thompson, 1770.) 
Oi.DUi.'coN (John), historian and poet, 167.2- 
1742. 

Britisl) Empire in America, 1'AI8, 

(’laicnduD and Whitlock compared, 1727. 
Court Talcs, or ilie Amours of the Present 
Nobility, 1717. 

Critical History of EnglaiM, 1726. 

History of i‘!ngland, 1730-39, 

Memoirs of Indand, 1716. 

Mumoiis of North Britain, 1715. 

Memoirs of thePreos, 1712. 

Dramas, Poems, etc. 

Amores Britaunici (in imitation uf (hl'i\ 
1703. 

Aniyntos (a pastoral drama), I69S. 
Anacreontic JVicms 1696. 

(rovemor of Cypius (a play), 1713. 

Crovo (’fhe), or liorer'a Paradise (a pi.ivl. 
1700. 

Poems and Translations, 17 L4. 

Oinvs (WilliamX WjI uograplier, 1687-1761. 
British Lllirarlan, U38. (Unpublished liooks 7 
.Catalogue BibliiiUiccio Harlciana!, 1743. 
llorlvian Mi'K.ollany, 1753. 
i Jfe of fair Walter Raleigh, 1735. ' 

O’Liaiiy (Rev. Arthur), generally callid 
“Father O'Leary," bom in Cork, Irelaml, 
1729-1802, 


Tjoyalty a<sertcd, 1777. 

l’lc*a for Liberty of Conwlonce, 1780 . 

(Ills Ufe, by T. R. Kiigland, 1823.) 
Oui'iiAKT (laiwrcnce), ih29- 
Inddeiits of Travel, 1S65, 

Journey to Katniandhu (A), 1850. 

Minnesota and the Far West, 1855. 

Narrative of tlie earl uf Elgin's Mission 
(1857-59) to China and Japan, 1860. 
Patriols and Filibusters, 1861. 

PiCcadlUy, 1870. 

Russian Shores of the Black Sea (The). 185.k 
Transcaucasslon Campaign under Oraer i'aslia, 
185S. 


OuPHAKT (Mr8.X maiden name Margaret 
Wilson, novelist, bom at Livcrpqpl, 1&20' 
Novels. " 


AdamQrseme of Mossgray, 1652. 

Agnes. 1866. 

At his OaU:^ 1812. 

Brownlows, 1868. 

OaritA, 1877. 

Chronicles of CarllngfSsKl, 1864-89. (l^cliiff 
production.) 

Curate in Charge (The), M78. 

Drew (not a novel), 1878, 

F«r Love and Life, 1874, 

Harry Muir, 1853. 

Innocent (a tale of modem liibl 1173, 

John (a love stoiy), 1870, 
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Ka<l»btewaii, fbs«. 

tillietfleaf 18 'W I 


Magdalen tiepbttra, llSi. 

May. 187J 
M<>rkUj)d, l^Sl. 

Minster’s Wife, ISM 
Mrs Arthur, 1S7T 

Mrs M&rgsiet Maitl&nd of SuuuyMdr, li^n 
(Her first uork) 

Mrs Maijortbaukii (one of the “ l Imm t It s i f 
Oorlingfoid’') 

Ombra, 1S12 

I’ei petual Curate (1 he), one of the “ C hr >nu 1 s 
ofCarllngford * 

Phcelm Junior (one of the *' Chronirlv.8 of < ai 
IJngford* ■f 

Primrose Path (Iho't 1S78 
Qnul Heart (The), ibSS 
iUtfoi (Ihe), one of tlic “ClroiiUIei of < <1 
lingfonl") 

Po»iO in fnne (A), J*!?! 
balem Cliapil (one ot the “Chruiiicles of (a 
llogford ^ 

*?oii ot the Soil (A), 1870 
Squire Ardin, 1871 
three lirothers, l'<70 
Valent’ noandhii Biotbirs, I'tlS 
VTithin the I^rettncts, 1870 
Young UuHgrave, 1877 
/aidet, 1856 

BiCffraphiffU iVotf « 

Historical Sketchen of thr Ih ign of («<»dife JI 
1860 

I ife of Fd-nard Irving, 1862 
[ ift' of bt ^'ranc s ot AssiM, is"') 

Miikiis of Horcnce, 1876 (Iiuiitr, (tuVo 
anl Sivonarolal 

Memoir of Montaiembert ( A\ 1872 
'■‘MiflA'fr (Thomas 1 awremo Klngtonl f ) 
ViapAri, bom at Hijnloa/e, In Olouosbi 
shiic, 1«H- 

Taroblle Lairds ot Gask, 1S70 
I ill (f Frederick II, 1862 
Jjife of the Due do Luyn“8,1876 
Sources of Standard LngUsh, 187? 

Otiv PB, D I) (George), antiquarv and wiaiwiic 
tenter, bora at Paplearick, in hottiugham 
shire, ]78l>18bl. 

Account of Corpus Pagpsnts Miiacle PI»y% 
etc, at SleafoN, with 1 1 editions e^ Llaco'n 
Heath, 1838 

Autiqut^ of Freemasonrr, 1823 
Apology for Preemasons, 1846 
Booke of the Lodgr, or [Masonic] Manual, 1819 
Collections . . llh stratiug the Biography of 
. . the Members of the boclety ot fesus 
1818 

CoUoctiong . . . Illustrating the Catbalic ]>• 
llgion in Cornwall, etc, 1857 
DicHQOanr of Symbolical Masonry, 1851 
MceUelaadeal Antiquities of Deton, 1844 
ISxIittBK Eemains of the Ancient Britons, 
1847* 

Golden Beastns of Korly Masonio it nters, 
^1847-80, (Edited.) 

SlMorto Accoont of the Ancient Bntous 
1847 

lllttc^o Account of the (Siuich of Wolrer* 
hamptati, 1838. 

Btstme Account ef the ficUghms Housm im 
UDCoinsbue], 1848 


Historical Colhctlona relating to the Monaii' 
teries of Devon, 1S20. 

Historical Landmarks . . of Freemasonry, 
1844-46. 

History and Antiquities of Beverley, in Yo»k 
shire, 1820 

Hlrtory of Exeter, 1821, 

History of Freemasonry, 1841 
History of bt James's Uiuuh, Giimsby, 1S2S 
History of Wltham [Masonic] laidgc 1840 
iliustratlons of Masonry, 1822 (Preston’s 
book continued ) 

Institutes of Masonic Juiisprudfnie, 18 iO 
lacob’s Ladder, 1846 

Lives of the BUliops and History of Lvetn 
CatbedraL 1861 
[MaaouK] Schism (The), 1847 
Mhror for the Johaunite Mwini (A), r i 8 
Monabticon Dtoecosls Lxonlt unHiSk?, surqil 
meat, 1864 ,• 

Onirin of the “Uoyil AicU Degua" ^la 
Masonry], ISt? 

Pivctatloua of a Sintre [In Miionry), isv^, 
Signs I nd Symbids ot J it cm in miy, Hifr » 
‘'tnr in tlie 1 Ast (1 ht), 1S25 (l<n c marntni > ) 
S) mbol of Glorj ( Tlie) or the ]• nd and Ohj it. 
of FreimaHonty, isw 

Jhforrailc Philosophy of 1 lecnosonry, JSdi 
ViRitti 1 Xclfr(A), l^ll 
OnviK LLD (I'ft r),iihmH78«-lS25 
Vriptoie l«YKonof clove hour Ihousand 
Piofitr Nanicis isio (A uwinl work > 
Oinciin (Dentsonk botu at hast Harttcrd, in 
Conmitkut, IJb, 1701 1«S0 
Tiitrudiubluii to Natiinl Philosophy, l^U 
j/uumevs anl 1 \pioiatittu*i lu the < U m 
Kingdom, ]8bl 

O Msn n (I Ktierhk I aw) lnnd$iai>e gardfuft 
born in Httitf6rd, US, lsi« 

Cjtton Kingdom (I he), 1861 
iourniy in the Blai k < ounity, 186A 
Jou luy to the IcaUmrd slavo btaA, 18 id 
lourmy torougb Itxas, 1857 
Walks ai I ialks, 18li 

OHifi, A K k (ilinry), AufortcaZ and g*i it 
yiitrtter 1817 

l>t ath of Hafrarlh, I8aij, Postward Ho • 1857, 
Home Again. 1858, Au lu idcnt in im 
Life el Luthor at Krliirt, 1867 
Also The xVge of Stucco (a eatire in 3 cantoe' 
1571 

Modem Art In Luglaiid and France, 1866 
One, K A. (loin), called ** Die < oinUh \V >n« 
der," bom at bt Aguc^ la Cwnwall, 1781 
1807 

Artbur aod Hubert; Beltsarlusi Death cf 
Buzlo, 17x7 1 Jepbtha’a Rash Vow, Jnh t 
In the Gaiden, Murder ot James 1 of t 
land 1 The i'rcseiitation in the Temple. 
Also Lectures on Pamtlng, pontfiumiH 
1809. 

Lift of Reynolds, to Pilkisgton's Ih^tenary 
of PaitUtrt 

(Bw Life, by his widow, 1809) 

Or» (fiSn), maiden name Amelia Aldemon, 
fioiwlw, bom at Norwiefa, 1T69-186J, 
Adelaida Mowbray (a noTel\ 1804. ^ 
Detraction Displayed 1828 
Father sad Daughter (a novel), 1810. • 
lUuatratlons of Lying in Ail ita Branches, 
18*1, 
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Iajs for the IVad, 1833. 

JMadolino, J822. 

Mother and Son, 1800. 

New rales, 1818. 

)'oein<i, iao3>8. 

itlmpln Taloa, 1800. 

Tales of the Heart, 1811. 

Tales of Real Lite, 1813. 

Temper, or DumoHticSeems, 1812. 

Valentine Kve, I8i2. 

Warrior’s Return (The), and other roems, 

lS09f 

(Her Life, by Lucy Brightncll, l«j4) 

OuonaRoaoK, U.A. (William Quillrr), Ijoni at 
Edinburgh, IS3&- 

Autumn, 1878; Cms Belli, 1873; Tlio Chal¬ 
lenge, 1HS6; Choosing a Weapon, 1867; 
Clirl<itopb(T Sly, 1860; Cindeiclla, 1S7J; 
CondUional Neutrality, 187S; Day-dreams 
** 1870; Jtscaped, 1871; Flotsam and Jetsun, 

H76; Flowers of the Forest, 1861; Tho 
Forest I’et, 1872; Hamlet and Ophelia, 
186$; Hamlet and the King, 1874; A Hun¬ 
dred Years Ago, 1871; In ist. Mark's 
Venice, 1871; Jessica, 1877; aMniketOirl 
from the Lido, 1870; Moonlight on the 
Lagoons 187$; The Old Soldier, 1876; On 
bnw^ II M.S. Hellerophtm{ii&\>oleoa),WQ; 
On the Grand Canal, Venice, I»71; Ophelia, 
1874; Oscar and Brin, 1873; 'fhe Tioteclor, 
1873; The (^ucen of tho Swords, 1877; A 
Social Kddy, 1878; The Story of a Lile, 
1886; Talliot and the Countess D’Auvergne, 
1867; Toilers of tho Sea, 1870; To<j Oooil 
to be True, 187$; A Vinctlaii Frult-Sclki, 
1871; Tho Young JloUicwito, 1880. 

OKVOftD (Horace Walpole, earl of), London, 
1717-1707. 

^Fdes WaliHiIlaniO, etc, 1752. 

Vnecdotesof Kuglish Painters, 1761-71. 

CastliVlf Otranto (a tale), 1764. 

tataloguo of Knglish Authuis (royal aixl 
Uoble), 1758. (ills chief woik ) 

Catalogue of ]£n|plsb Engravers 1763. 

Catalogue of the Pictures of tho Duke olf 
Devonshire, 1760. 

Currespondeiics posthumous 1820, 1831,1837. 

Description of Strawberry Hill, 1772. 

Fbsay on Modern Gardening, 178$. 

Fugitive PieceA in I’rose and Verse, 1758. 

Havty I>Toductions 1)81. 

Hieroglyphic Tales, 1785. 

Historic Doubts about Rtcbard III., 1768. 

Journal of tho Reign of George III., posthu¬ 
mous 1859 

TiCtter [about] Cbatterton, 1779. 

Memoirs of the Last Ten Years, 1751-00. 

Memoirs of the Reign of Qeor^ 11., poathn- 
mous 1822. 

Memoirs of the Reign of George tlL, posthu- 
moua 1844. 

Mysterious Mother (The). 1763. 

R^loiscances, postnumous 1818. 

(Hla Life, by Goxe, 1798; Macaulay, 1813; 

IS. Warbuton, I85i.) 

Obhk (Bobertl Aittenan, bom in IRud&atan, 

Histwlosl frsgmeate on the Mogul Empirs, 
ele., 1783. 

lllstoiy of the MlUtery Trmsactlons of the 
BtRlshihBlDdAsten, 1713-78. (Excellent) 


OnuR (William). 178T 

18J0. 

Bibliotheca Blbiica, 1824. 

Memoirs of William Klffln, 1823. 

Memoirs of John Oweti, D.I>., 1820. 

Memoirs of .Tohn Urquuart, 1827. 

OiiHEROD, D.C.L. (Geoige), ant^nuiru, 1788 
1873. 

Ardernc of Cheshire and the Ardens of War 
wlckshire, IS 13. 

Biitish and Roman Bem.'ilns Illustrative o 
Automne's lUr. \Iv., 1853. 
fiiatoiy of Chester, 1819. (Much esteemed > 
Lino of KarUiquakes called Oila’s Djke 

1859. ^ 

MisctUanca Palantina, 1831. 

Parcntallo, ls5i 

Stanley Legend (The), 18J9. 

Stiigulensia, 1841. 

OiiRBhT (Charles Boyle, eat I oH, boin ut Chel¬ 
sea, 1076-1731. 

i’halaridis KpistoUe, 1698. (Bentley uai his 
opponent in this contioveisy ) 

OBUEttY (Roger Bovle, oiul of), 1621-1679. 

Art of Wai (The), 1677. 

English Adventures, ttc, 1676. 
f’artheiilssa (a romance), 1677, 

I’oeins on the ('buich Festivals, 1631. 

(Ills IJfe, by T. Morrice, 1742 ) 

Obtom (Rev. Job), dtacting minister, born at 
Shiewsbury, 1717-1783. 

K.xpositloa ot tho Old Testament, posthuniou« 
1788—9l« 

Life of J>r. Doddridge, 1706. 

OsiwBS (Sheranl), Il«r:<t-1876. 

•Career (The), Last Voyage, and late of •'ii 
John Franklin, i860. • 

Cruise in Japanese Waters (A). 

Past and I'nture of British Relations iii Chliiv, 

1860. 

O’SHAxronuFssY (Arthur W'llllam Ldgar), pot L 
London, 1846-1881. 

Epic of Womui (The), 1870, 

Ijaya of France, 1872. (Free translations.) 
Muslo and Moonlight, 1874. 

Songs of a Worker, posthumous 1891. 

'I houghts in Marble, posthumous 1881. 
Translations from tho French (see ** Lays of 
France *'}, 1881. 

Prose. 

Toyland (tales), 1875. 

OaaiAK, Cellio soairter-poef, said to have lived 
in the third century. 

Poems published by James Maemherson 
consist of two epics, vts. “Fingal" and 
“Temora," and several amaller prose-poem^, 
1760-63. 

N.B.-J)r. Blair, lord Rameiv Gsay (Ihe 
poet), and sir John BincIMr matotetaied wt 
Maepherson*! pocaas were genuliHi. 

Dr. Johnson, David Butee, Laing. and 
Pinkerton mMotatned they were more or less 
fabricattena of MaepbeTSOn. 

No man can wish a higher honour than to 
be the author of ouch a serlea of pooms, so 
wholly original, and lo fifll of fwetio faiveo- 
tlou; beautiful etmllesk hapM turns of 
thought, and poetic gen^ No doubt Bi* 
stylo to too abrupt, probably mnw of iho 
scenery Is purely imsipnsry, out tlteto neter 
was but one Gisian, 
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Orxtcr (William Young), writer on avt, iJli- 
im 

luqulty into tho Origin and liarly Hiatory of 
eugraviug on Copper and Wood. lyio. 
ItoliaOi School of Design, lBOii-23. 

BoUoes of Engravers and tlielr Works 
Scarce and Curious Prints etc., 1H2A. 

OrtTAT (Thomas), dicmafiri, horn at Tioltrn, 
in Sussex, iC&l'^ldSS. 

W’indsor (In verse), posthumous ISHC. 

*•* For hl5plays, see ArPRKOix III. 

(Ifis Lifi>, by Thornton, 1813.) 

(U;uiA. See IJB LA IUU&. 

UiouxBRO (Be*. W'illtam), ealUsl '1 he Priiu 
of Matbematidans," lorn at Eton, in Cutk- 
Inghaushtro, 16T3*-1680. 

Aritumetlcai In Numcro et Rpecli-bus liivli- 
tutio, etc., IB'il. 

Claris Mathematlca, 16.11. (Ills clih f k ^ 
Description and Use of the Doublu ilon/uulal 
Dyall, etCn 1C33. 

Oeometrical Dialling, 16i<. 

Opnscula Mathematlca, pusttinmon4 1076. 
Treatise on Irigonomctry, l6o7. 

Ovr.BBCiiT (Sir Thomas), jooe/, lH>rn at Conipton 
ScoTfen, in Warwlckablre, losi-icid 
CbaracU‘r% 1614. (Witty and vigomuN ) 
Crumnu fallen from King Jauu's’s 
posthumous 1?15. 

Duwnofall of Ambition, etc, 1C1.1. 
Oijservations on tbo State of the Si^etilwi] 
Provinces, 1626. 

llemcdy of jjovc (Thc\ porilninious ir/JO. 
W'iie (Tlie)fa didactic pu<>ni, luU. . 

On'j'N, J>.D. (ilcury), Iwin in Idoniniuith'.litt*’, 

’ 1716-1795. 

lirief Account of tho Scptnaglnt, 17**“. (I \* 
cellent.) 

Collado Cudlcfs Cottonisid G'liev'O'^, 1773. 
Critica Sacra, 1774-76. 
t'l ideal Disquisitions, 1784. 

Inquiry into tlie Present State of the S«'i>tu.i- 
giut, 1769. (Much esleemed.) 

Intent and Propriety of tbo Script nio Miracir**, 
1773. 

Modes of Quotation by tiic Evangelists vtndi- 
catsd, 1789. 

Observations on the Four Gospel-s 1764. 
Sermons, 1797. • 

Otrair, D.D. (John), Puritan divine, bom ,>i 
8tBdtM.Bi,in Oxfordshire, 1618 -icsa. 
Ohrtstologia, 1679. 

CoDununiou with God, 1667. 

Discourse conoemtug the Holy Spirit. 1674. 
DUplayof Armlnlanlstn. 1613. 

EzposRionof the lo the Uehreus, lOtS 
(HUi dritf work.) 

qf Ptatm csiU., 1669. 

On Justlfiimtlon. 1677. 

On the ... Stu^ of Theology. 1K6). 

Salua X^tectonuia, Sanguis Jesu, 1079. • 
Theologoumepa, 1661. 

Trea^ eft Original ^ 

Troth and Innooenoe vindicated, 1669. 
VtOdtobB EvanMllm (against the Unitarian 
doctrine). 1666. 

(Hie Ulfe, ^ Dr. Owen, 1720; W. Orme.l 826.) 
07r% HJ). {fOdiu^ called **Tbe Newton of 
Hetuiei Hleto^.’' bom at lAocaster. 1864- 
Aidtetype and Uomologiee of the Vertebrate 
aietct^ 1848. 


Catalome of Recent Osteology. 1834. 

Fossil Mammals of Australia, 1877. 

F«M!8il Ueptilfa of South Afriea, 1676. 

History of British Fo&sil Mammajb and Blids 
1646. 

History of British Fossil Reptiles, 1819-51, 
Lectures on tlie Invertebratp Animals, 184 J. 
Jjectures on the Viutcbrato Animal^ 1348. 
Memoir on the Oiganiic Extinct 81«lh, 1812. 
Memoir on die Pearly Nautilus 1832, 
Odontography, 1840-45. (IIih great woik.) 

On the Anatomy of Veitclnates, 1866. 

On the Ayc-ayts 1863, 

On the iKxlo, 1866. 

On tbo Extinct Wingless Birds of New 
land, 1879. 

On the Oorilia, I86&, 

On tho Megitheriuui. i860. ^ 

On the Natuie of Limb«, 1849, 

On the Structure of tho Brain, 1S17. 
Paleontology, i860. 

1‘arthciiogeucais 1849, 

PrinclplcH of Comparaflve Ostcolnpv, 1855. 
t)ivi.v (Itobcit), stocmist, born at Now ton, ig 
Montgomerysbirs, 1771 1868, 

Ik,ok of the New Mural AVorld, 3836, 

New Moral AVorld, 1839. 

New View of Sxddy (A), 1810. 

(His Life, by Sargant.) 

Owi.K (UulH‘it Dale), burn at Mew Lanaik, in 
.Srutland, 1801-1877. 

Authenticity of the Bible, 1K32. 

Beyond the Breakers, 1870, 

Debatublo Land Cl he), lb72. 

FootfaUs un the Boundary of Another WoiliJ, 
1860. 

Moral I'byhlology, 1831. 
i'crhunality ot Uud, 18.iS. 

''ystem nl P^ducatlun at New I,anark, 1824 
'Jiireading my W'ay (an atitubUgraphy), 
1871. 

Wrong of Slavery (Tlie), 1864, 

!• Owi N (\V iliiam), Itjcicoffrapker, Wales, 18lh cen- 
tuiy. 

t'ambrian DiogrApiiy, 1303. 

Dictionary of tlw WMch Language, 1793. (U 
contains 100,090 wotds.) 

«Ki fK (Rev. John), Pebrtw iijfuitar, 1779-1851. 
Ponfutition of Dhibolarcby. 
h utility of any Attempt to convert the Jeus, 
1842. 

Mystorlocs Stranger (The), posthumous 1850. 
Presuwpllf n of (/eotUes lo requiring .Jews to 
foisake the Law of Moses ('m). 1845-47. 

Pacb (Rev. Richard), U83-I63!l. 
lie Fructn qul ex Doctrioa Percteltur, istT 
Da Utilitaio Studtomm, 1518. 

Conclnslonea do Venlia Potiacum, etc., 1518. 
Paoet (Rev. Fronds Edward), 1606- 
Lnke Sharp (a tale of imidem education), 
1646. 

St. Antlioltns, 1842. 

Warden of Berkenholt (The), 1443. 

Pahts (ITiomas), deUt, bora at Theiford, in 
Norfolk, llsr-lkns. • 

Age of Reason, 17915*96, 1897. (Ilia chiei 
MTork.) 

Agrarian Justdpe, 1797. 

Amertemi Crisis (nte), 1776,1796. 

Common Sense, 1776. 
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DiBsertation ontko FitBt PrlnciplcH^f Govcm- 
xucnti 1^95. 

Polttical and Moral Maxims, 1792. 

J*rospecUi on Ute fiubiouo, ]7tl7. 

Public Good, 1780. 

WghtH of Man (The), I70l-fl2. 

(Uis Life, by GoorKv (^balmrrH (Francis 

Oldys), 1791; W. Cobbrtt, 1799; JaWs 

ChAetbam, 1809; Hickman, 1814; K Cnrlllc, 

1819; Sherwau, 1819; Hat ford, 1820; Valo. 

1863.) 

%• Few nwn have bad so many biogruphcr'- 
Pathtbu (William), 161b wnlury. 

Palace of PlAobUic, 1S6& €7. (A collcctioti 
of tales from llocroccio, lUoiiikllo, etc 
Bhukraprare dirivtd irom ft several ol lirs 
plots.) 

I’Acrr (FriHloilck Althorp), lon/tr on chunk 
architecture, born at Eosingwold, in York- 
ahlrp, 1816- 

KtclfslologlsU’ Guido to tlio Cbiiicbos noar 
Cumbrldgo fTht), 1814. 

I Manna] of (iothlc Archltcctuif', latG, 

Manual of Gothic Mouldings, 1817. 

Notes on Twenty Ohurcbes Hound I'etti- 
boiougli, 1860. 

Komar ks on Prior borough Cathodral, 1S61 
Pai.i r, D.l) (William), bunt at Peterborough, 
In Nc^rtliamptonshlie, I7ld-1M0S. 

KfldouioB ot ClirLstiHulty, 179t. (Horrowed 
largely from Lardner and bishop ItongUs ) 

Mur<u Paulino:, 1790. ^Uia luo-'t original 
woik.) 

Mural and I'olillrat Philo'iuphy, 17SS. 

Natuial Theology, 1803. (Borrowed largely 
Irom tho JlUtyuut^ Phu'oeoji/ter, by Nieu* 
■weiityt.) 

ikTUint^ posthumotui 1808 
(His Eire, by <1. W. Mcadley. 1«09; Paley ) 
Pautrvi , 1X1). (John Gotham), born at Hostoii, 
U.S., 1796- 

Elementa of Cbaldoe, Syrior. etc, 183*). 

Kvldcnccs of Christbinlty (IawcII iecturisj, 
1843. 

History of New England duilng the Muait 
Dynasty, 1859-66. 

Jewith Sciiptuses and Antiquities, I6.7S 52 

Relation bctwoccu Judaism and Christianity, 


Palobave, LL.D. (b'rancis Turner), T.a>Stloi^‘ 
1821- 

Kssaye on Art, 1866. 

Fire Days' ihitertaliuiieiits at Weatwortb 
Oraofm, 1868. 

Golden Treasury of EngUsb Songs, etc., 1861. 
TTynius, 1867. 

Idylls and Hongs, 1861. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott, 1867. 

Lyrical Poems, 1871. 

VlBlons of England (The), ixM'mic 1881, 


Visions of England (The), xhm'Ow, 1881, 
PALUitATK CVVilliam GiSbrd), bom In West¬ 
minster, 1826- 
Dutch Guiana. 1876. 

Ilermann Agha (a novel), 1872. 

Nairative of a Year’s Journey tbiougb 
Arabia, 1802-63. 

Palurb (Key. Charles Ferrers), born at T.ini* 
ivorth. In StafTurdshlie, I'^io • 

Dombiicau Tertiary's Guide, 1»63. 

History of TaniworUi, ]84S. 

History of the lUroniol Family ol Hantiloa, 
1S76. 

ilJstoiy of the Collegiate Cliunb of Tam- 
worth, 1871. 

Lile of Reato Angelico da Fieiiole, 1865 
Lito of Philip Thomas ilowaid, 1867. 

Palui k (Kdw.ird Henry), onmtalUt, born at 
Cambridge, 18 »0- 
Desert of me Ksodm ('rbe\ ls 71 . 

Niger (The), or South ( niiutiy of Scilpiure, 
1&71. 

Pcislan-Englhh andi|iIngll-h-Pe(.dan Uictiou- 
* aiy, 1875. 

.Song of tho Iteeil (Tho), ls77 
PAtHKu (Rev. Willlaia\ 180 J- 
Compcndlous Icrcleaiastlcal lUttory ( V), l<*ii. 
Kplscopacy, 1840. 

Griglnes IJturgicse, eic, 1912. 

'1 n*atlso of the Chuu li of Chi ist, 1831, 
Paisouavr (John), 14so-16.l4. 
LesclorcefsHemcnt de la Liuguo rranfoyse, 
1530. (First attempt to reduce Freneu to 
rubs ) 

Paris (Matthew). See Mattiikw or Pakis. 
I'cnK, D.IX (^Edwards), bom at Providence; in 
Rho<ie Island, 1608- 

Rise> q|r tho Kdwaidoan Theology of ibo 
Atonement, 1859. 


18 &>t. 

Sermons, 1831. 

Heml-Centnnnial Discourse before the Massa- 
cKnietts Historical Society, 19 1 1. 

Slave Power, 1846 

taiagATB (Sir Fronds), kiaforian and anti- 
ouary, lAUidoo, 1788-1861. Ills name tiefore 
fie miurrtM was Cohen. 

Antleot Kalendars and Inventoites of Illi 
M^)esty'a Kschrauc'r, 1830. 

Documents, etc., lliuHtratlvc of the History 
of Scotland. 1837. 

History of Nonnandy and of England, 1861- 
1867. (His obtef work.) 

History ol tho Anglo-Saxons, 1831. 

Meicbjuit and Friar, 1837. (Marco Polo and 
Friar Bacon.) 

PsjrMgnientary Writs; etc., 1827-34. (Valu- 

Rise and Progresa of the FMfrUab Common¬ 
wealth (Anglo-Saxon period), 1632, 

Botoll Onrha Regis, 1835, 


Theology of the Intellect and the Feeling, 
1861. 

I’AnK (Mungo), African traveller, born near 
Selkirk, in Scotland, 1771-1806. 

Travels (in 1795-97) In the Interior of Africa. 
1799. 

(Ills Life, by Rennell, 1816.) 

Park (ThomoaX poet and artfAptary, 1769- 

1834. 

Memoirs of W, Stevens, 1814, 

Mugs: Modterme (proea and vdrse), 1618. 
Sonnets, and other Poems, 1797. 

Parkbb (John HenryA tort'ter on arcnfiecteirc; 
1806- 

Ardiaology of Rome, 187 L 
Domestic Axchlteotitro of the Middle Agee 
1863-69. 

GloBsary of Aitdiltecture; 1636. 

IntrodtHrtdoa to ^ Stnd^ of Qothie Aydtteeo- 
ture, 1349. 

PABXBBfXartlnX fitmeriit, abnut 1835-164S. 
Many Wldte, nts Humour, 1633. • 
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TiCgend of Sir Leanatd Ijftck’vrit, 1035. * 

Poet’a Blind Manls Bough (The), 1011. 

Itapi; of tho Kightiogalt* (in vtinK), 1932. 

Robin Contdenoo, nis Prugrtme thorow 
Court, City, and Cotintroy (in vow), 163.5. 
PAUKHit, D.T). (Matthew), archbishop of Cauter- 
bury, bom at Norwich, 1504-1575. 

1)0 AiitlqultAte BritSDiilc'p Keclc^iw, 1572, 
LifooQ the Seventy Arcbbisiuipp off Cuilt)- 
bury. etc., 1571. 

(Hi# Life, by Strype, 17 ll; Dr Ifodk, in 
ihe Zifoei the ArehbWiopi of roniahu) n, 
l««l-74.> 

J\\KicKn (Sa«uei), bishop of OAfonl, bom A 
North^pton, 1C40-1(>S7. 

Do Rebus 8ui Teoiporfs, pobthuuiouR 
(Ills chief work.) 

Kcclesiastical I’olity, 1669. 

Reasoos for Abrogating tho Tost. 1698. 
Tontamiaa PhyMco-lTicolocioa, 1665 
Taukkr (Kev, Theodore), bum at Lexington, 
U.S, ISIO-IMO. 

Discourse of Matters pcrtamlng to Uelipion, 

1812. 

Sermons, 1852-53. 

Speeches, 1S55. 

(His Life, by WoIsr, 166.1; Itcville, ISfifi. 
I’AUKio; (BessieRaynor), nRorvNanR Mr*.. Ih llw, 
pnetefg, etc., •- 
lldlods and Songs, 1R61, 

<'at Aspasia (T'he), isco. 
iiilnirl, 1856. 

La Btdle Fronco, l86s. 
l*ooplp» (f the IVorltCrLf), 1 *70 
i’ootas, 1855. • 

P^KKGa (Joseph), laxioyirr, iTOO-lsns. 

History of tho Court of riiancfry, lhas 
(Commended by ton! nr4>aglmui.> 

PabKss (Samael),c^mts7,1759-1620. I 

Chemical Catechism, l^no. j 

Chemical Essays (Aits and Manufacture ••), ' 

1823. . 

I’AHKCS (William), ITtli century. , [ 

('iirtaine*dlrawcr of the World (Tlte\ sltouing 
how Vice In a Richo Embroidered tioum- I 
of Velvet rides Aborselwcke, and Vertvu ] 
in TbridUbare Cloake gtjes Ahiote, 1612. , 

PAURHUaar (John), lexuvgraphfr, born at , 
Cateaby, In NortiiamptonbJnre, V728-17tt7. j 
Divinity and Pre-exlstcnco of . . . Cljtl''t ' 
Demonstrated, 1767. * i 

Creek and English Lexicon to the New Testa- > 
ment, 1709. * I 

Hebrew and Engliah I^exlcon, 1762. I 

pAiumraoN (Anthony^ 166»-1728. i 

Oollectaoea Anglo-Mmoritlca (i.e. the tiny . 

Friars)^ 1726. (Well digested.) 

Legend w the FoundatfoawBt. Begos Abbey, 

im 

pAUkimoK (JameO), •-*. 
lutrodoction to the Study of Fossils, 1821. 
Orttanifl Remalna of a Former WorkI, 1801. 
PABSiy4oy(Jobn\ Aarbolitf, liondon, 1567-1611. 
PandisI to Sole, Pandbus Tcrrestrla, 1629. 
Theatrum Botanolcuin, 1640. (A work of 
Btetft.) 

pj^KiKaott (Joseph Charles), liomton, 1839- 
GovemmetA Ekunlnatiene, 1660. 

Shakespeare a FTeemason. 

Under GovermaeaC (a gtdde to the Civil 8er» 
v1ee)k 18SI. 


pABKtKSus’, D.D. (Richard), born In Lan* 
coaidm, t798-I86M. 

Old Clturch Clock (Tltc), Ifl-U. 

Poems, 1845. 

PABKni.suK (Thomas), mathmatMan, born at 
Kiikham, in Laucashirc. 1745-1830. 

System of Mechanics and Hydn»«tatlc«, 1789. 
Pai’.kma): (Fraiiits), bom at Bostun, S, 1813 > 
(laliforntaaud On'gnn Mail (The), i8t0. 
Discovery of the (Jreat Wi'st (The\ l.s69. 
France, and England in Aiuerlco, lSt>5 67. 
Fiontunav. l»7.s. 

History of the C'onsplracv of Pontiac, 1851. 

Old Uogime In Ganad.s ('llie), IH7t. 

I'lairioand Rocky Moniitaiu fjlle, 1852. 

Vassal Morton (a novel), ls6« 

Psi:s'i.ri,, D.D. (Thomas), jxaf, boiu ot itubliu, 
1679-1717. 

Battle of tin* 1‘Vogs and Mice (in three booin, 
mock heroic), 1700. 

F.siryTale lA): Edwin and Sir Toimi* (in thi 
.UK lent rngllsii sfvle\ I7us 
llciiiut (The;, a ebny, In ver e, Itom the Tal¬ 
mud, 1716. 

Lili* of JSoilus, • • 

N'iglil-Plis p on Dciitb. ({}i)liNtall.h pn-ferr. <1 
till* potm to Cray’K KUq\i ) 

(His lAfe, by (loldMuitli, 1776.) 

I'AKU, LL.D (Uev. Saiiiuet), hom at liarruir- 
on-lho-Hlll, in MidiileM'x, 171? l*-2r>. 
Aplioristns, etc, ponthnnious 1826. 
Cliaraaersori'liarles James Fox, lso». 
l.etlerfrom IrenoimUs, <tc., 1792. 

Prefntio nd Bcllejirlcnum de Main l’ri->ci 
OrhlN )7 h^« 

(iiis Llie, by William Fkld, 142H; Johu 
Jolinstoiie, M.D, ISVS ) 

Panidtr (Ilcuiy), epi^rnmmalijtt, alsmt iD7H 
16::3. 

r>ir( s for tiie Ittli (ppigiams, eplmphs, eb.), 
nCti) Kpigram\ lOos. 

l.ai|U(>i UldlculoMl, or .Springes for Woodcocks, 
(in tui» liooks), 15J1. 

Ma'-Uve (The), or the Young Welpe of tho 
Old Doggo (eplgramH ami satires1613. 

More tho MpiiPt Ob**), ejiigrams, 160H. 
.Moua-'lrap (The), epigrams, 1608. 

Pakrt {Mr Witliaui Liwani), aeeWfl w^n(jfr, 
leKii at Bath, in iiomervHshtre, 1790-16.5S. 
Jonrna) of a Voyage for lhi> Itiscovery ol % 
Xortli'uest Passage, l»2i; Journal of a 
Second >’oyage, 1824; of a Third, 1826 
NarrMtivR of an AttemtA to reach tho >Vortii 
Pole, 1827. 

(His Life, by K. Parry, D D., 1H57,) 

PABSotvs, M.i) (Jamea), antiquary, Imm at 
Barnstaple, in Devonshln, 1705-1770. 
llmafiis of .faphet, 1767. (Euroistan Ian* 
(plages.) 

Pabsoxs (Rolxfrt), Jetuit, bom in Somersetshire, 
1546-1610. 

Christian Directory, 1563 - 01 . 

Christian Exerdm (Tho Book of), 15K4. 
Cbnfereoce about the Next Soccossion to thu 
Croano of Ipgland, 1594, (Ifliuwtng It f< 
be the t^anub iDlanta, and jtot James 
Stuart.) 

DecaeixHiloa of Too QaodUMcal f|Dotttioii% 
1600. 

De PersemAtne Angiioana Libello^ 156%. 
lihirgy of the Maw (TheV 1620. 
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Mrioorl«I of the Itofomutloo, 1596. 
llesiMnsio ad KUzabc^hee ,.. Edictum, 1593. 
(blowing tbat the popo can detliruzio 
Tuonarcbfl.) 

Ttirpo Convcnlona of lugland (The), 1603-4. 
Why CaUiollquea refuse to goe to Church, 
1580. 

(Ills Life, by Thomas James, 1612.) 
Pahsons, LL I). (Tbaopbllas), writer on law, 
born at Kvwburyport, U.S., 1791- 
Dous Homo, 1869. 

Ktemeoto of Meicantile Law, 1956, 

Infinite (The) and tlio Finite, I 872 . 

Lava of Business (The), 1857. 

Iawb of I'aituership (The), 1867. 
liOgal Text*hook for BuNiueAsMen ('Pho), I'^C?. 
M<‘inoir of Chief Justice l^arsoiis, 1559, 
lUghts of a ritlAcn of the United States, 1875. 
/■'rt'aflsc on Marine Insurance, 1868. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts, 1H63. 
Treatise on the Ijaw of rromlssory Notes, 1S63. 
RY (General Sir Charles William), mititaru 
tngiwter, 1781-1844. 

Tmirse of Klempjiiary Fortification, 1822. 
Military Policy and lustitutlons ol the British 
Empire, I 8 O 8 . 

Natural Water Cements of England (The), 
1830. 


Buies for conducting ... a Sl'>ge, 1841. 
Universal Telegraphs lor Uuy and NMght 
Signals, 1823. 

I’ATi.nsoN (Daniel), I{iint.-cuIoiiet, l 8 tU f entury. 
British Itinerary, 1785. 

KoaiH of England and Wales, dr., 1771. 
'lotiograpliical Description of the Island of 
Ureuaaa, 1780. 

f 'ai vouk (Coventry Kcarsay Dlghtuu),iMd, horn 
at Woodfonl, In Essex, lH 2 .i- 
Angel oftho House (The), In four parts, 1850; 
part 1. the Betrothal, 1851; part li. the 
Kspondal, 1856; part ill. Kaithrul for Ever, 
1860; part tv. the Victories of Irf)vp, 1882 , 
Garland of Poems for Children (A), 1862 . 
Memoir of Barry Coin wall, 1878. 

Poems, 1841. 

Tamerton Church Tower, and other IVuis, 


1853. 


Unknown Eros (The), 1877. 

I'ATOX, ILA. (Sir J«iseph Noel), burn at Duii- 
feimllue, in Scotland, 1823- 
'Ibo AncUnt Mtiriwr (lllustrationti), 1863; 
Caliban listening to tlie Music, 18G8; Qiiist 
and Mary at the Sepulchre, 1873; Christ 
bearing the Cross, 1847; Christ the Good 
i^epherd, 1676; Dante meditating the Epi¬ 
sode of Francesca, 1652; The D^d I^ady, 
1654; The Dowle Dens of Yarrow (six pic- 
tuies), liliO; Faith and lleimn. 1871; A 
Fairy Hold, 1866; Home (Irom the Crimea, 
1666 ( In Memorlam. 1656; Luther at Er¬ 
furt, 1661; The Mao of Sorrowe, 1875; 
Mors JiBtta Vltie, 1666; The Mock Uake, 
]6T7< Oskold and the Elle-MaM^ 1873; 
The Pursuit of Pleeaitre, 1855 (bis great 
picture); Quarrel of Oberoo and Titania, 
1648 (111 |tM Scottish Natloual Gallery); 
ItecouiiUatloii of Olx^ and Titania, 164? 
(la ^ SooUtfsh National Gallery); Satan 
w'at^ing the SeQi of Christ, 1674; 
^rit of lleltgiottX* aartoou), 1646; 
l^e Spirtt of Xwl^ght, ls76. 


^ Poems by a Painter, 1861. 

Spindrift 1867. 

Patrick (St.), primate of Ireland, 372-493. 

S. Patricia . . . adseripta Opuscula, printed 
1656. (Confesaiooe, liOitor to Coroitl, etc.) 
(His Ufc, by B. B., 1625; Joan Peres do 
Montalvan, 1627; Probus: Juoelin, tnuislate<l 
into English by E, L. Swift, 1609; J. 11, 
Todd. 1863.) 

Patrick (.Symon), Inshop of Chidieetor, then of 
Ely, 1626-1706. 

AquaCrcuitalis, 1659. (On baptism.) 
Commentary upon tlio Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, 1809. (With Lowtb, Aroald, and 
Whitby.) 

Divine Arithmetic (Psalm xc. 12), 1659. 
Friendly Debate between a Coiiformi.st and 
Nonconformist, 1669. 

Glorious Epiphany (The), 1678. 

Heart’s Fuse Crbo), 1671. 

Jewish Hypocrisy, 1660. 

Life of Dr. Walter llalelgfa, 1679. 

Mensls Mysllca ( The “ Ixiid's Table *’), 1660. 
Parable of the I'iigrini, 1665. 

Paraphrase of KccIcAla.stea and Canticle*. 
1729; Job, 1679; Proverbs, 1663; Psatiu-, 
1680. 

Pillais and Ground of Truth (The), 1687. 
Search the Scriptures, I 68 S. 

'J'rcatiae on llopentanco and Fasting. 1646 
Virgin Mary nilsrcpreaeutod by the iloiuAii 
Giitholics, I6 m8. 

WituesHi'H of Christianity, 1676-77. 

(Ills fiifo, by himsclA 1839,) «i 

PATfCBsos (Robert), 1602-1872. 

First Steps to Zoology, 1849. 

Introduction to Zoology, I8t0-46. 

Natural History as a Branch of Etlucation, 
1847. 

On tho Insects mentioned by Sbakespcaie, 
1843. 

P.vTtKU'iUX (Robert Hogarth), ^borii in Edin¬ 
burgh, 1821- 

1'k;onoiuy of Capital (Ibe), 1864. 

Katays in History and Art, 1661. 

New Revolution (The), 1860. (Napoleon 111.) 
licience of FInanoe ('fheX 1867. 

State (Th^ the Poor, and the Country, 1870 

Pattisox (Rev. Mark), born at Hornby, iu 
Yorkshire, 1813- 
Isoac Casanbon. 1875. 

Suggestionson Academical Orgaiuxation. 1868. 
Tfiidenclcs of Religious Tboi^^ ia England, 
1660. 

PaOldixo (James Klrke)«i^i>«iwrfe4, etc., bora 
at Pleasant Valley, U.$., 1779-1660. 

Book of St. Nie^hut(Tilw), 1930. 

Diverting History of John Bull and Qnitber 
Jonathan (The). 1816. 

Dutchman’s Fire^ (The), a novel, 1831, 
John Bull Iu Amertaa (a tMtire in prosoX 
1834. 

Kanigamarke (a novel). 1826. 

I4ay of the Smtlsh ftodte (a Mrsdy), 19X8. 
Jjctten feom the South by a Northejmer, 1919 
Life of Washington, 1836. 

Merry Tales of tbs Thne Wlss Ifsn of 
Gotham, 1988. 

New Pilgrim’s F(mk 68 (The), 1829. 

Old Coatlnentsl (tneX s nov^ 1849. 

Puritan (The) and her Duii^tter, 1849. 
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.Sftlaugundt fa new eeriee). 1819. * 

dlietcb of Uld England by a ^ew Englander, 
1882. 

Slavary in the United State^ 1836. 

Tales of a Good Woman, 1880. 

United States (The) and England, isu. 
WeMwaid Uo I (a novel), 1833. 

(IfU Life, by bis son, 1867.) 

Vatn (James), nowlitt, Iwrn at llodney Lodge, 
Obeltcnfaam, in Glourc8ter''birc, 1831 )- 
At Her Mcroy. 

IJest of Husbands (The). 

Beutlndc’s Tutor. 

Jly Proxy, 1878. 

Oitlyoo's Year. 

UecU’s 'ityst, 

Clyffsrds of Clyffe (Tbc). 

Gonfidential Agent (A), 1380. 

County Family (A), 1H69. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Family Scapegrace (The), 

For Cwh Only, 1882 . 

Foster Brothers (The). 

Found Dead. 

From Exile, 1881. 

Grape from a Thorn (\), l''ti 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Halves. 

High Spirits, 1870. 

JIumorouB lories. 

IjVss Black tbsn we’re Painted, 

Like Father, TAko Son, 1870. 

Ijost Sir Mai^ngberd, 1861. 

Xarine ItOsidance (A).« 

Married Beneath Him. 

, Mirk Abbey. 

Mmrphy’s Master. 

3iut Wooed, but Won. 

Perfect Treasure (A), 1309. 
tionie Private Views, 1892. 

Two Hundred Pounds Jlcwanl. 
lindcr One Roof, 1879. 

Walter's Word. 

IVhat He Cost Her, 1877. 

M’omui’s Vengeance (A). 

Par KB (JohnX *■' 

intaglios, 1871. 

IjiQtrecv 1878. 
lAfe and Death, 1873. 

Masque of Shadows (The), 1870. 

Son^ 1873. 

PxacnaM (Henry), London, 1676-1 600 , 

An^ Shower (in), for Richard bacvile, carte 
of Oonet, 1626. 

Art of lAving in London, 1613. 

Conunons Complaint (Tto), 1611 . 

Cuapleat OesUeman (Hhi), 1893. 

IMalogui between tiio Cn^ in Cheap and 
dumeg Croeae, 16iL 
1)0^ Of SBllleGtS (Hm), 1639. 

HpignaBBUNi-Satyrs, 1800. 

Gentlaman’s EMiclMlTheX 1631. 

Grashiee, eux, 1686 . . 

IlM^ of the Five Wise PUlosophera. 1473. 
Merry Dbeotuaebetsreen Veum and luum, 
I4n. 

Mhasrva Britanea, 18IS, 

Fanidox In Prnlss of a Dunee, 1013. 

Period of Mounts (fUr prince UeniyX ih tbt 

vlBi<«M 1813, 

Frioce Mnicy nrrived (a poem)^ 1416. 


Thalia’s Banquet, 1630. . ^ 

Truth of onrl'lines reveah'd (The), IO-Sn 
V alley of Varietie ffhe), 16»W* 

Worth of a Penny Criw), low. 
pjuoo<%, D.D. (George), 

Algebra (arithmetical and symbolical), 1813- 
1815. 

IVlgonoraetry, is-ia. , 

Pb\cocb (Edward), born at Hcmsworlh, In 1 .In- 
colnshlrc, 18.'ii- 

Glosaary ol Words uwd In the M .‘ipentakes ol 
Manley and Corringham, In Liucu]iii.hLri, 
l«T7. 

John MsrkenHeld, 1874. 

Mabel Horn, 1872. 

Half Skldaugh. 1870. ^ , 

Pi.Ai.(K!K (ThomasLovol, noteUst and /wt, iwni 
at Weymouth, in Dorsetshire, 1786 I'^OO. 

Aoirls. •• 

(VoK liet Castle, l«3l. 

Gryll Orange, I860. , 

lleadlong Hall, 1815. 

Maid .Marian, 1832. 

Mellncourt, 1817. 

Mlsfortiuiva «if Klphln, H29, 

Elghtiiiarc Abbey, isib. 

Punas, 

(iPiihia of the Thames, port 1,1810,part li mi3. 
I’nluivra (In 35 Btan/S'.), 1««C, 

Itloaludaphne, or riic 'Ihei-Hallan Pp**". 

(His Life, by hAitb Kwolls, his graud- 
d.i«ghtcr, 1875.) 

I'JSAiit-K (Zachary), bWiop of Horhestcr, botn In 
ixindon, 1690-1771. , , 

CMiniiirnfary on the Four Evangi’llsjU, eh . 

18 77 

(His llih., by Derby, with addlflwnh by I'r. 
JoliUDoii, 1777.) 

I'l AitBOX, l> D (Eilwatil). 1760-lell. 

Twelve Lectures on . . , the Proji^fcka le- 
liitiiig to the Christian Churh,TOIL 
(HU Memoir, by T. Green, laltj. 
l’i.AKM)S, D.D. (John), bishop ot fVstcr, born 
at Siiorltig, In Notfoik, 1613-1086. 
AnnalesOypriauKi, 1693. 

Annales Paiitini, 1695, ,. . . , 

i:\p<«iiUoi* of the Ciced, 1659. (A standard 
work.) . _,, 

Golden Uetuaius of... Jobu Haka of Eton, 
1659. 

Vindlclm EplatoUrum S. Ignatlt, 1673. (lo 
prove its genidnciicss ) 

J'ostkumous: Oratioaea, Condones, Dstcrml- 
natioties Tbwlogica', eh*., 1688. 

(Ills Memoirs, liy IS. Churtou. 1842.) 

Pi IK f Kev. FMhcU), atUiqwtnf, born at bum- 
ford, in IJneoinwlre, 1692-1743. 

AcadosaU Tertia AngHeaiia, 1737. 
Antiquarian Annals of SJtamford, 1737. 
Catalogue of all the Dlscoursss fer and sgalMt 
Popery in tire Rrigu of James Ii« 1736. 
DesMeiWa Curiosa. 1732-36. ^ 

Memolra of Cromwell, 1746; of 
Monsstioon Anglicanum, still in Vfcs BrUnb 
Museum In 

Pec«B^**(Jo]^), awbblvhrm CaB^wy. 
NwMamoMclan, born in 
lie Somma TrlnRate ct Hds CathoUos, poM- 
bumous I6if. 

penpa^va Comsmnfck posthumoos 1664. 
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Pci'OCK (Reginald), bisUop of Cbiclioator, 1390- 
1400. 

r>unet (d dUlogno on the cLicf truths of 
Chribtianity), U40. 

llopi)>iwior of Ovormuch Blaming of the 
Clergy ( Hje), 1449. 

(His Lifi>, by l^wis; by Jamf's Ganlner, In 
Nos. 0 and 7 of 7%c I-Yirtnightlv /feview; and 
by Morlcy, vol. ii. part. 1. JihujUth Wrxters.) 
VhViM (Oeorgo), dramatist, IS lb-1697. 
Chronicle of Kdwani I., etc., 1693. 

Hescenans Asirjeu.', 1691. 

Device of the Pageant, Oct. 20,1695. 

Kclogne Oratnlalorle (An), 1599. 

Farewell (AX 15«9. 

lloQuar of the Oorter (The), a poem, l&D.'S 
Hunting of Cupid (a pth>tural), isni. 

Merrto Oouceited .leats, posthumous 1C2T. 
*' (A Limpoon on hitusclf.) 

Polyliymnlo, 1699 . 

For hiasl^ dramas, see .irprsnix Ilf 
(ft 1 b Life, by J)yre, iS'iS.) 

PneoR. l,L.l), (Saimiel), anhqmry, I'oin at 
Chestrrfleld, in Hcrbyshlie, 1701 I7‘)»;. 

* Annalen Kliiu do Trickliigham, etc, 1799. 
Aoonyiniann, 1909. 

Coins fahrirated by . . . the Arcbb]siliop.s ot 
0.011101 bury. l773. 

Coins of Conobollii. 170(l, 

Croyl-uid Itouiulary .Sioim*, 1776. 

Dissertation on ... Anglo-Saxon Bemuins of 
Ckhus, 17.66, 

ni.stoi 7 of Heauclilef Abbey, Derbyshire, 1<(01. 
History of IlolBover and Peak Castles, 1T9.'». 
History of l^cleBlull Castle, Stafloidehirc, 
1784. 

Tilfo of Robert Grosseteste, 1703. 

Memoirs of Roger de \Veseh.im, 1761. 

Pi;ooK (SatnucD, son of Dr. S. Pegge, 1731-1800. 
Anecd<)*es of the Kngllsh I.ianguage, 1813. 
Curlalto, 1782; Curlalia Miscellanea, 1818. 
Supplement to Grose'a Glossary, 1814. 
PrWKKtt-rox, M.D. (Henry), matkewatician, 
Loudon, 1094-1771. 

View of Sir Isaac Nowton's Philosophy, 1728. 

lie assisted Newton In preparing the 
new edition of Prinfipia. 

Pi.siH 80 Kii (Mary Herbert, countess oD, 8it.U>r 
of sir Piillip Sidney, 1666-1621. (bbe mar¬ 
ried 1675.) 

Autc'iiy (.1 tragedy). 

Flcgy on Sir Philip S'dney. 

Pastoral Disingiio In Praise of Astrie.D. 

N.B.— To this lady Sidney’s Areodi’o is dedi¬ 
cated, and on this lady tfie famous epitaph 
WM written by W. Browne, 1646— 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother,— 
Ileatu, ere thou hast killed another. 

Fair, and good, and Icamad as idie. 

Time shall Htfow bis dart at thee. 

(Often sscribed to Den Jonson.) 

Pr!«N (Granville), 8-*. 

Dioset^on the Dial of isii. 

Christ ^rvey of the Periods of the World, 
6tQ.,,J16t4« 

Omuparattve BsUmAta of the Mineral and 
Msaaical Geologlea^ 1922. (To show tlidr 
acreeiiMnt.) 

KmkM's ••Gogw,'' 1«U. « 

Memoirs sf Admiral Sir William Penn, 1933. 


Pk.\n (WilUam), founder <if Petmtfloan^ 
born in London, 1644-1718. 

Account of the Pwple called Quakers, 1694. 

Account of the Provinces of Pennsylvania, 
1681. 

.\erount of his Travels, 1677. 

Christian (The) a Quaker, and the Quaker a 
Christian, 1674. 

Journal. 

Libels no Proofs (a broadside), 1674. 

Light shining out of Darkness, }69i>. 

Naked Truth needs no Shift (a broadside), 
1674. 

No Cross, no Crown, 1669. ^ 

(His Idfe, by Matslllac, ITDI; T. Clarkson. 

1813; W. H. Dixon, 1861; S.Jannsy, U.S) 
pENr,t;i,i.T (iVilllam), geologUit, bom In Corn¬ 
wall, 1812- 

Llgiilte Formation of Bovey Tracey, in 
Devonshire, 186'!. 

Pi ifVAbf, LL.D. (Thomas), naturalist, born .ii 
Ttowiiing, in Wales 1726-1798. 

Account of London, 1790, 

Arctic /^oology, 1781-87. 

BritLsh Zoology, 1766. 

(b'uora of Uiras 1773. 

History of Iho Parishes of Whiteford ani 
Holywell, 1796. 

HIsti»ry of Qiuidrup(*ds 1781. (Tho Synopsis 
onlarpd.) 

Indian Zoology, 1769, 

Journey from Chester to London, 1732; Lon¬ 
don to Dover, etc., 1801 . 

.Tourney to Suowdoni 1778-81. , 

JMterary Life, 1793. (His autobiography.) 

Of the Patagoniana, 17S8. 

Home Acoountof London, 1790. 
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'fiieological Works, posthumous 175 { 

(His Life, by Anderson, Dunbar 1 in 
Hook, tn the AriA'nthopt ef ^ntaiiun/, 
1861-76 ) 

Potter (Ew. Robert), 1721-1804 
Translated into l£ngUsb \^rsoJ‘seJty1tit, 1777, 
1781-82, AipkOcUi, 1788 
Pons (Tlioma^. about 1676-1630 
Dmeoreiy of Witohes to Lancashire, lor 
(Contalntog the «rial of 12 “ witches') 
PovsT (Cbartes), ^ut 1660-1750. 
rom^tts a^ Death, 1740. 

Virgin to tol 0 D (The), mi. 

Vidloiis of Sir Heister Byley (no date) 
PowKU,(Bev.BsdenX natural pkdatoi^i, bom 
atStamfonl HiCnew London, JTM-ldbO 
ChrisUnBitywitbont Judaism, 186? 

Connection of Natorai and Divine truth, 

BEpertaental sod IdctbemaQoal Optics 1823 
Htstoiy of Haturil Philosopliy, 1842 
Crder of Hature and CUlma of Kevclaiion, 

law. 


Progress of PhysiMl and klatbeinaUca! 
•ScieuceR, 1824 

Reveiatluri and Science, ISli 
Study and 1 \ idi net s ot < in l»ti uiity, 18C0 
'I rsdltiun Dn^ t iled, 18 iS 
linity Of Worlds and ot NBtllr^ 1855 
\ lew ut the FiiduiiUnn 1 in <in of Light, 181'' 
i'owi 1 L (liabnel), of Wale^ 1575 1611 
1*0 Antu hnsto et tju» 1 ult sis, lilin li, 180i. 
VnlawflilncsR of I oh rat ion 
PoR»11, (llobL rt), alxuit 1588 1650 

PdriUell iHtvMen Alind itid Llmi'es 1,1614 
Pdr 111 (I Iionuis), \\ ill <( ilx ut 157 > lb 15 
Vrteuf llirivtiig lbl5 2b. 

I 8 1 epinsb, 155V 
Passionate 2it(lbi5 IGOI. 

I»in uf Ail li i(iis, III II 
VS I kli Biyh tovpiiL P ovmdrr, tnoi 
WhfieMMtcr ion see Mu iiuit iinti V m- 
sclh, it 22 ( VirJiust ii ndlng and bun m 

lint ) 

1 wi 1 tW li>rdk j/Ayi bom 111 ktn 

t iiki, KS, 1/92 is(i, 

Nuturai IIiMoiy of 'luiiiaii l(Uip(iamtiit% 
1 Sob 

P iwn s (Iliram) * ’iJptoi, Imni at Wooihtouk. 
in \»rmuitt, U S, 1 ho» 1» i i 
Atiierii a ((u the r> stal 1 aUt e it dctiliam). 
(alii iriiia Fm, I s (liis hist gn it 
M tk). llic i.uik sUm, 1'ii 9 i^ixhililtei 
111 tin (rvvt il i'il lu |v5| , La Pillnlo a, 
li(iri|viii) Ihr \oiirig i jaiu'ioiaii isii 
i un s \r r 1 1 hum is) anti pun /, born at Lincoln 

li 2-lhO 

Mmiiiiatnlloiiof fiio BiitivhFolonbs | i 
Viiti {11 ill HI P miaiici t'iuk 179i 
Viittqiiilirs of tiio "Piovnnia iloniitii* <f 
(>kul 1788 


I iniiiwwf t’le Atiaiith (ilieV 1767 
v<tmt> 111 VnliqmtK s (the) ITt.. 
iViM r (luhn), btship ot VViinhieier, loU 
155ti « 

1 >( fi nio for the Matrtage of Piiietv 15>2 
PilitikPiRir 1 lb 
R>ght Lsi of the 1 onb i '^uppi r, 1550 
Poi UK, R \ (,i41.1111 Tohu), tnirii in Pnia, 
18 11- 


VtAluitA’S Parr, 1876, Ihe Catapult, 180s. 
Jhe (( li al, 1^76, I ho Fottuuc>Uii r, 
is"7, IlteOoldcn 4gejft75, Hden, JF-il, 
1 roel in Egypt, 1S67, ^lora of More Hall 
and the Prigui ]S7i, Piraeus and Audio 
meda, 1872, Uiiudopc, 1874, A Visit to 
E/b ulaptus. 1880 nobla captive, 1871 
Pem-i> (winthrup MackwnrtbV jmet, London 


1802-1229. 

Works, nofdbaioons 1964. 

(Life, i>/ D CoUrldiM 1864) 

Paarr (Iho Ven John Henry), matAemati iii»» 
1809-1871 


Scripture and Science not at Varlana, 1^50 
1 realise on Attractions, etc, into 
Fnarr (bamuel Jackson), poet and no w/ut, 1 ora 
at St. Ives, to Cotoitall, 174e-isi4, 
Apotogy for David ttume. 1777. 

Cabhirt of Poeti 7 , P08. 

Kmma Corbett (a novels 1776 
Fair Circassian (a tragedy) 

a Scerrto (a novels 1797. 

Ig9 to ilkiglaiid, 1796 

Qheenti^ tikrough Wales, Honaiid, etc, 1796 
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T^ndscApM in Verao. 

Xiberal Opinions (a n wrl), 17T6. 

Pupllaof PUasureC^ novel), 1779. 

Sjiupatbjr (a pocin> 

TfBr$ of Henius (a poem on Qnidmnith), 1774. 

'rranalattons of tioctlie’s Sorritwi (ff UVr^Aer, 
1813. 

rKbROKBOAST (John Patrick), Ixirn in Dublin, 

iHor- 

('romwellian Settlfnncnt of Irelaiut, 1885. 

I'ui.sootT (William lUcklin);;), hitUirian, oorn 
at Salem, U.8., l79a>iH69. 

Rlograpbical and Critical ICssays, ] 143. 

llWtoty of Ferdinand nnd Isabctla, 1H37. 

History of Philip 11., King of Spain, 1S5.5-B9. 

History of the Conqtieet of Mexito, isi.3. 

iiiHtory of tho Conquest of Peru, IH47. 

(Ilia Life, by 'J'icKiior, ixflj.) 

I’liica (David 1, orientaWmt, *-1835. 

Kssay towards the History of Arabia before 
tbe nirth of Mahomet, 1834. 

Pittj.roN (Thomas), dramatist, 1537-1508. 

•** For his plays, seo Ai*i>i;nui.k II I. 

PitFSTWioii (.foseph), ffeotoffist, born at Clap 
ham, near London, lsl3- 

, (’onditions nnder which tlio Drift Deposits .. 
were aceumninted, 1 sc5. 

(Seological Conditions aflecting the Cotihtriu- 
tion of a Tunnel betwten Kiighiiid aim 
France, 1874. 

(Wurronce of Flint Implements . . . 1H06. 

Past and Foturo of Geology ('I lie), is75. 

Pkh'C, D.D. (llichard), dfji«rn((»i|rmtH(iifer, Ikuu 
nt Tynton, in Wales, 1723 noi. 

American llcvolntion (Thel, 1784, 

t.'ivil Liberty, 1778. (80,UUU copies sold in 
few months.) 

Four Dissertations on Prayer, etc., 1788. 

Free Disen^don on MatenaUnin, 1778. 

Meeting after Death, etc., 1767. 

Miraculons Kvidencesuf Christianity, I77u. 

Northampton Mortality Tables. 

Principal Qneittiuns, etc., in Morals, 1758. 

Ticatlso on Reversionary Payments, 1789. 
(Uia Life, by W. Morgan, 1815.) 

PiticK (ItOT. Thomas), born at Duilth, In 'Wales, 
1787-1848. 

Hanes Gymm, 1838-43. 

Literary Remains, posthnmous 1854-55. 

(His Life, by Jane Williams, 1851.) 

Priok (Sir Uvcdale), born at Foxley, In llei^ 
fordsbire, 1747-1829. 

Hlssay on the Modem FroQUULlatlon of Greek 
and Latin, 1837. 

I'^y on the Picturesque, 1794. 

Pitice (William), arimfaiiO, 1780-1830. 

FMgllsh l!:inba8sy to Persia, 188^ 

Grammar of Htudustaoi, 1828. 

Grammar ol lilodfistani, l^rsian, and Arabic, 
1833. 

pAlCffAlUBr MJO. (James Cowles), elAaoIoytsf, 
hlDmi at Ron^ in Herefordshire. 1785-1848. 

Ana^nda of h^yptlan Mythology, 1819. 

OlseasM of the Hemms System, 1822. 

Kadlem Origin of (boOtdtle Natioi»t 1831. 

HJotocy of tM Itekkinio Fevers of isiT-isid 
which tavviMled in Bristol, 1820. 

Natnrb.Hi8ti>ry of Ifan, 1843. 

Ob Oiffbrent Forma of Inaaalto. etc., 1843. 

Resewchu iiito^ Fhyakal History of Man* 
kfmi 1S18. (Ria Cm ndfioBt wort.) 


Treatise on Insanity, 18L4. 

Treatise on tho Diseases of the Nervous Sys. 
tom, 1822. « 

Prick n (Robert), poet, about 1570-1650. 
Honor’s Fame in Triumph riding (in verse), 
1601. 

Newes from tbe King's Bath (In verso), 1646. 
Souldler’s Resolution (A), In prose, 1603. 
Roiildler’s Wish unto ... King lames (in 
verse), 1603. 

Time's Anatomie (in verse), 1606. 

Prioeaux, D.D. (Hnmpbreyb bom at Pailstow, 
in Cornwall, 1648-1724. 

(Jntmectlon of the Illstoiy nf tiio Old and Now 
Testament, 1715-18. (His chief work.) 
Kfclesiastical Tracts, 1716. * 

Life of Mahomet, 1697. 

Marmora Oxonieusia ct ArundellianiSb 1676 
Ongio and Right of'llthes, 1718. 

PitiLSTZiEr, LL,1). (Joseph), natural phihsophr 
and theologian, born at Fleldbcad, ue.ir 
Leeds, in Yorkshire. 17:«-1804. 

Answer to Paine’s Age vf Xeasop, 1795. 
Autobiography, 1795. 

Cliart of Biography, 1765. 

('umparison of tho Institutes of Moses and 
those of other Ancient Nations, 1799. 
Correspondence, posthumous laia. 

Discourses of the Evidences of Rcmied Re. 
llgion, 1794. 

Disquisition on Matter and Spirit, 1777, 
Doctrine of Phiiovophhal Necessity (aflinna* 
live), 1777, 

Docirines of Heathen Philosophers compaicd 
with thoso of Kevelntion, 1804 
Fxperimento, etc., Sn Air, 1774-79. (His 
' great work ) 

tleneral History of ilie Christian Churcii, 
1790-1803. 

Harmony of the Evangelists, 1777. 

History of the Corruptions ot Christjanity. 
1782. 

History of the Early Opinions concerning 
Christ, J7R6. 

lliatory of the Present Slate of Elcctridtr, 
1767. 

History of the Present State of Vlbioo, L^t, 
and Colour, 1772. 

Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
1773, 

Lectur^e on History, etc., 1788. 
liectnrea on Orato^and Critldstn, 1777, 
Lectures ou tho Theory of Language, etc, 
1762. 

Tietton to a Philosoidilcal Dobeliever« 1780. 
Notea on all the Books of Scripture, 1803. 
Kudfmeoto of English Grammar, 1769. 
Scripturs Doctrine of BsmtMtoa, 1761. 
Theological Betddltory, 1769-18, 

Theory of Language eto., 1161. 

(Uta Lillee by j; Ckm, 18Q6t by self and 
his SOS, 1806-7 1 J, T. Butt, 1634.) 

PuiVB (Rev. Jobn), conteamoniry with queen 
Elisabeth. 

Exposition of tho RpIsUe to tho Gaiatbians, 
1567. 

Nature and Ginee, 1588. 

Queen EUnfemh and King SolomoA e»iB« 
par^ 1586. 

Saeramenta of Baptism and the Sappm* (TheL 
I 1582. 



lilfiUaOHAPHICAL. 


O^obn^ ofit^uary, Iwra at AMuinstcra 
'' la iMvonshlre, ' 

Worthies of Devonsblre» 1701. 

PniKOUi, M.D. (Sir John), 8cx»tl«nA 1707«17RS. 
Dieoases of the Anny. 1762. 

Dlsoourees, 17&3. (Much admired 1 
(His tife^ by Andrew KippU, I) 1), 1783') 
Pnniaui (Thomas), poet, bom iu le^iotdale, 
Scotland, 1789-1834. 

AtHcan Sketches, 1831. 


I 


Karratire of a Resldenco in South Afilca, 
1836. 

Scenes of Teviotdale, 1 R 18 , 

(His Life,eby U Ritchie, 1339.) 

I’aiou (Sir James), targeon, 179U-1809. 

Liio of liidmund Burke, 1821. 

IJlh of Oliver Goldsmith, 1837. 

Pnion (Matthew), poet, bom at WimlKtrne, in 
Uors^faire, 1664-1721. 

Alma (in three cantos), 1717. 

Carmen Seculare, 17oo. 

City and Country Mous^', 1668. (Tn lidic uli> 
of Dryden's mnd and Panther.) 

Solomon (tn thieo books), 1718. 

(IIU) Life, br Dr. Johnson; J. Miirord, 
1635; Geo. OiUillan, 1857.) 

I’KOcnsK (Adelaido Anne),jioe(c$r, 16.15 1861. 
Chaplet ol Verse, 1862. 
liOgends and Lyrlca, 1858, 1881. 

(Memoir, by C. Diekena, 1666.) 

I'uDona (Bryan Waller), pvt, pspwlonyin 
“Barry Cornwall," Loudon, I79u 1874. 
Autobiogrwby, posthnmous 1877. 
fiiography^f Kean, 1835. , 

Biography of Lamb, 1636. 

Drautatio Smtes; 1819. 

KiBgtea POcilce, 1832. 

Ksaaya and Tales (in prose\ 1861. 

IGood of Thessaly (TheX 1822. 
MatdanColonna, 1820 
Miraadola (a pUy), I62i. 

Sidliaa Story (A\ 1620 . 

(Hla Hemoti^ by Miss Mattlnean, L8T2.) 
PitircaasD (Andrew), mtertucopfst, *- 
'liatOTy ^ Infusoria, Idving and Fu"'>ii, 
1841. 


List of Patents and InventtcHis, 

Micrographla, 1637. 

Mkrosconlc Illostratlons, 1640. * 

Matwal Ilistory of Aslmalrnles, 1834. 

Kotaa on Mataral jEUstoiy, 1644. 

Prooxos (Riebatd Anthony), attrammer, Ivurn 
atOkda^ 1887- 
fiontelaod of Selene^ 1873. 

Constedlation Seasons ... 1807. 

Qmloidiil Comsia. •. the Motions of Planets 
etc., 1878. 

Easy SUr IMHBS, 1881. 

EhmsDtsry Astronomy, 1871. 

Essays on Astrononur, 1672. 

Bnpinssof E(M«Ba<^)k 1873. 

Etmillar Seteneo Stndes, isss. 

OfiomoalB Atlas (TheX 1868. 

BalMmws with the Sti^ latil. 

BslfthmiM with tbs Ttiescope, 1888 
Bsndb^ «f the Stan enmX 1888 
XdgbtSdbnM... 1871.18732 

^^i^ld^Iarnls pf Asbonooiy, MTt 
dhrhi Amund Ui (Tlw); 18T2. 
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Other Worlds than Oars, 1878. 

Our lime among In&mties. 

Pleasant Ways m Science, 1876. 

Rough Ways made Smooth, 1878. 

Saturn and its System, 188S. 
had (The), 1871. 

Sun-VlewB of the Earth, 1887. 

Transits of Venus, 1674. 

ITnivem (The) and Coming Transits, 1874 
Wages ana Wonts of Seience Workers. 1878. 
PnobT, M.D.(Wiltiam\ diemtt, iTBthlHOO. 
Chemistry and Meteorology (a Bridgewater 
treatise), 1834. 

On the Mature auU Treatment of ■^omat.h 
and Renal Otseaacs, 18i0. 

Pi*T«8 (George), poltOral cioaoiHirf, 1761 - 1 66s 
AutoMographlo RecotUUtuiiii, {losthttuiouH 
1870, 

lutUHluctory I/ccture, etc, to , .. I’olHJcal 
KcviDomT, 1823. * 

PuiNNE (William), pditnaJ writer, born at 
bwaliiswirk, in Somersetshire, ] 808-1669 
4utipathio of tho English liurdly Prrlaele to 
Kigill Monarchy and Civllt Unity, lOtl 
• iod’H Judgmcnls on Sabbatb'Rrcakcrs, 16 J6» • 
History of Archbishop t^iud, 16t4. 
Histrlo-mastlx, or Scouigo for bta|te«Playc>s, 
1633. (For which ho was sootenced to 
imprisonmnnt for life ) 

I.ame Giles, rte., 1630. 

Liv<« of John, Ileiuy HI, and Edward I. 

(Third vol. of ihyrmo’a “Records.") 

Ncw'CS from IpswtUi, 1617. (Against the 
bishops,for which he was ptlluti^aud lost 
both Ills cars) 

I'U laaiit Purge foi a Kumnn Catholic, 1612. 
I'nde's Puigc, 16H 

JlTH onls of tlia 1 ow cr, * tc, 1666-66. (By far 
his most valuable pnxliu tton ) 
i‘i C.BK (Dr. Willmni Owen), of Waha. 173‘> 
1835. ♦ 

Cambrian Register, 1796-1618. 

Myvyrlan Artbawlogy of Walc«, 1801* 7 
'iiaiislation of Parmtte fjott into Wcl<h 
1819 

Per,IV (Augtwtua Morlhniore Welby), arthtt^t, 
I/ondoii, 1811 -is&a 
Ancient Timber Houses, 1838. 

Atx,hitcctural lllustratlung of tho Pobli* 
Bulhlings of London, 1627. 

('hanccl .Screens and Rood Lofts, 1848. 
Contrasts (Between ModlBtinid and Prescut 
Boildlngs), 1641. 

Desiguv for Floriatod Ornaments, 134#. 
KcunplaofOothie Artiilteetgre, 1831-38. 
Glossary orEecletiaitiea) OtnameDis, 1844. 
Gold and Silver Omamenl «nd Costume; 1618. 
Gothto Farnliore(t8tb oeitti^i 18;^. 

\ Gothic Onuunents ... from Ancient Build¬ 
ings, 1831. 

Iron and Brass Work nealgRS, 1838. 
Omameotal Timber Ualto (I8th ceotnry), 
1831. 

Palls and its EnviroMi (200 views)^ 183M1 
Present State of EoieBiasticsl AKUitoetiu^ 
194S» 

Spechnens of Qotiilo Arehltocttfre^ 1621-28. 
^po^Rtmof the Arebttectonti AntiMltJesOf 
' y ocinmid y, uos. ^ 

Tnto PHb^Im of PotBted w Chrislli#^ Aniil^ 
tectore, 1343. 

4 o 
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Pdi^teket, H.D. (Richard), botanist, bora at 
J^ughborough, la Leloeatmhlrc, 1730- 
1801. 

Ucnfral Vlrr of the WrlUags of LiniiaiU^ 
1782. 

lliatorical and Rlograpbical jtk^'trbrs of tbc 
Progroaa of t^Uoy in Knglaud, 17D(>. 
(niBLife.byMatonO 

PuLTOCK (Robert), abont 1720-17GS. 

Life and Advonturea of Peter Wlikiiu (i 
romaaoa), 1750. 

POHOH, the comic weekly paper tiat doth 
“cleaoM the foul body of the Jiifccted 
world," waaatarted 1811. 

PouuEBt (Henry), musical composer, Ijum at 
Weatminater, 1858-1695. 

Collection of Ayres, postbumous 1697. 

Dido and >Kni>afl (a cantuta), 1080. 

Ode for St. Cccllia’a Day, 1683. 

** Orpbpun liritannicue, posthumous 1607. 

Sonatas (12), 1683. 

Te Deum and Jubilate, 1697. 

PuuoBJis (Rev. Samuel), born at Tliaxtrd, in 
Kssex, 1577-1628. 

, Haklytns Posthumns or Puuima his I’ll- 
grimnws, 1625-26. 

Ktug'a Tower, etc., of Loudon (The), 1627. 

Microcosmue, or the Historic of Man, 1619. 

Purchaa hie Pllgrlouigo, etc., 1613. 

VuaitT, D.D. (Edward Bouvcrle), 1800- 

Advlce on hearing ConfosHloii, 1878 . 

Church of Knglaud a Portion of Christ's One 
Holy Catholio Chuich (The), 1865. 

ColuDlamm apud Griucos atqno Romamn 
inter se Comiuiratlo, ib24. 

Dauiel the I’ropbet, 1864. 

Doctrine of toe Real Prosenco vindicated, 
1855. 

Everlasting Punishment, 1861. 

History of the Councils of the Church, 1857. 

Holy l»jciiarM(The), 1813. (For this sermon 
he was suspendmi for three years.) 

Minor Prophets (TheX 1862-67. 

Real Presence, etc.. 1855. 

Remarks on Ciatbcdral Institutions, 1815. 

Royal Supremacy, etc., 1850. 

Semons (ParochialX 

Sermons (UniveraityX 1859, 1872. 

Tracts for the. Tlmea (Nos. id, 66, 67, 69), 
1835. * 

Unscience, not Science, adverse to Faith, 
1878. 

PevrunxM (QeorgeX 16th century. 

Arte of English Po^e, 1589. 

Psrtbenlades, 1579. 

(Memoir, by Hazlewood, 1811.) 

Prdtovr (Rev. JanmeX 1813- 

Agony Point, 1861. (Wamiog against living 
at" Agony Point" from deU or other dlffl« 
cnltles.) 

CoUe^aa^ Qntde, 1845. 

Dragon's TMth, 1863. (Sown by bad educa¬ 
tion.) 

Saicerton Rectory (a tale), 1860. 

QiMk Grammar Practice, 1844. 

Latin Grammar PnuAke, 1844. 

BecoUrctfons of Chllege Life, 1845. 

RemariES on Sehod Edaoation. 1843. 

StnQeat's Otdde to Unlmalty Uodoutb, 1841 

Twenty Tears la the Chnrclifa taleX 1859. 

XVtys and Works of Hen of Letters^ I860 


Pre, LLJ). (Henry JamasX met laureate, I«a> 
don, 1745-1813. r 

Alfeed (an epic poem In sU books), 1801. 

Commentary ilfustratlng the J*oetiet of Ail > 
stotle, 1792. 

(fommenta, etc., on Shakespeare, posthamous 
1807. 

Progress of Refinement, 1783. 

Shooting, 1784. 

I^THB (William HenryX pseuiionym "tohraim 
Hardca&tl^" London, 1776-1843. 

Illetury of Royal Residences, 1819. 

Microcosm, 1803-6. 

Wine and Walnuts, 1821. 

QuARtBS (Francis), poet, boru near Romford, It, 
Ks&oa, 1592-1611. 

Alphalx't of Elegies (The), 1625. (On Dl. 
Aylmur.) 

Argalus sud Poiihenia (a pastoral romance 
lb three books), 1631. 

Barnabas and Boanerges, 1646. 

Divine Fancies, 1632. 

Divine Poems, 1630. 

PImblems, etc., 1635. (Ilia best-known work.) 

Pinchiridion of Mt'ditatious, lt>S2. 

Feast of WormoH (a history uf Jonah), 1620. 

Hadoasa (a Idstoty of queen Esther), 1621. 

Hteroglyphlkcs of the Life of Man, etc., 1638. 

History of Argalus aud Parthenia, 1621. 

History of Souisuo, 1631. 

Job Militant, 1621. 

Iioyal Convert (The), posthumous 1644. 

Pcntalogia 3 )rQmnt«'.ssciicoof MeditaLiou,)620. 

Shepherd's Oracles (CheX postb^.4mous 1644. 

Sion's Elegies (the Lamentations of Jere- 
mial^, 1624. 

Sion'a mnnets (Solomon’s <SimpX 1925. 

Virgin Widow (a comedyX posthumous 1649. 
(lllB life, by B. A. Willmott, 1835.) 

(jUABUBS (John), poet, son of Francis qoarles, 
1624-1605. 

Argalus and Parthenia coatlnued, 1659. (See 
above.) 

Roniabmentof Tarquin (sequel to *'Tbe Rape 
of liucreoe), 1655. 

Divine Meditations, 1655. 

B'ens Lachrymamm, 1618. (Jeremiah para¬ 
phrased. See above, " Siotra Elegies.'^) 

Puerasi 1648. 

Regale Leaum Misetise, 1648. 

Triumpbant Chastity, 1684. (Joseph.) 
(^UARTRRUT Revibw (TheX Tory fo ^litics, 

started 1809. 

Qcibokt (Thomaa deX bom at Manchoaler, 
1785-1859. 

Autobiography, 1863. 

Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 1821, 
1832. (His best-known \rark.) 

Logic of IroliUcal Eoooomy, 1644. 

Works (In 20 volnnwa), 1856-60. 

(lUa 1^ liy Dr. B. S. MackenMA 1T.SL, 

1855; Miss Vasttnean, 1872; Page; 1877.) 

QoiscT, HJ>. (J<ditiX UmdoD, M733. 

Lexicon PhyMomedlcnin, 1710. 

Phannaeopma, posthumous 1733. ^ 

QmKcr (JodahX oom at Boston, US, 1744* 
1776. 

Obmrratiosis on Boston Pent Bfl], 1774, 

(His Memotnv fey Josloh Qalocy, U8S| sow 

below.) 
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Q«ivoT(JosUb),boma( Boston, l?72->l801.k 
Kbbajv on tho Solltiig of CaUK 1859. * 

Hlst^ of the Boston Athennmm, 1851. 
lltstonr of Harvanl Unlversitjr, i8iQ. 

Llfo <» John Quincy Adam'*. 185S. 

Mmolr of Josloh QiiJnry, Junior. IB'iS. 
Uunlcipat Uibtory of Boston, 1^52. 




RADCLtrFB pirs.), maiden name Ann Ward, 
novelitt, horn In lH>ndon, lTe4-lH'23. 

0a<ttles of Athlin and Dunbayue. 17'>9, 

<ia‘*ton do Bondovtlk*, lB2h. 
lull.ui (TheJ, a rutuatico, 1797. (Copyiiglit 
£800) 

.Tourney throogh IToBand, 1705. 

Mystewes of IJdulpho (Ihe), 1791. (Iltr he.t 
novel 1 ropyrignt £.500.) 

PlleTa^ 1834. 

Kouuiuce of tljo Fon*at (The), 1791 (I preft r 
thn to the " Udolplio ”) 
i^citian Komance (A), 1790. 
ilAi'ri.re (Sir Tbomaa .Stamford), ‘HiUauiIi\(, 
bom In Jamaica, 1781-1896 
Hi‘>tory of Java, is 17. ( hicelh nt) 

Raoo (Rer. Thomas), jKwf, born at Nottiugham, 
1S08- 

Creation's Testtmony to its Authoi, 1855 
Deity (The), a poem, IS'M. lOl whicl) tlie 
*' incarnation " forms a pait.) 

Heber, and other I’oe^ina, is to. 

Incaruation C^'he). and other Poem«, 1831. 
I>ays from the Prophets, 1H41. 

K rtes from the I’entateueh, le'i7. 

.It’s Dreams and God’s Ib'ahtie'., ls59 
Uartyr of Verulam ('Ae), and t‘ih« r Poem., 
18J5. 


Scenes and >Sketc]ies, 19i7. 

KAttiOH (Sir Waitiir), bora at Bndleigh .Salter- 
ton, in Devonshire, 1552-1018. (.He him¬ 
self spelt fais name Ralegh^ 

Discovery of,.. GuIauo, 1596. 

History of the World, 1614. 

Poems, posthumous 1813. 

(His lilfe, by Whitehead; OWya, 1738; 
Streh, in Bti^/raphical Sketeket, 174k-S 2 ; Cav- 
loy« 1806; Mm. A. T. Thomson, 1830; P. F 
'.^ler, 1833 ; 0, Whitehead, 1854; Maevey 
Hopier, 1857; St. John, 1888; Ednards, 1870 ) 
Rautov (William Ralston), 1829- 
Eoily history of Russia (The), 18781 
Krlloff and his Fables, 1869. 

Refit of Geutlemen (A), 1869. 

Ro^n Folk Talet, 1873. 


Songs IHofitcatlvo of Slavonic Mythology, 
4lCsi 18T2* 

Baksat (Allan), foet, bom at Leodbilla, La- 
aorkahiiu. In Scotland, 1086 1768. 
Bvergmett (TbeX a collection of ficmgv, 1724. 
Foblea (30), 173' 


Fables and Tola, 1122. 

Fair Afiwmbly, 1723. 

OenU4Shq»hm(afM8toral), 1728. (The best 
in «ltb«r the Scotch or English Ungooge.) 
Health (a potm\ 1724. 

Monk and the Hiller (The), 1723. 

PoMfUt 172U 1729,1731. 

Scot* nurertMi, 1738. 

Toytana, or the Plaid, 1721. 

‘PsoAohla MtacMlony (a ooUection of aoags), 
IT35,1721, 1140. 

(Hi! IqrG. Chohnen, 18M.) 


Rakbat, liiiJ). (Andrew Cromblo), gtoloj/ittt 
1814— 

Geology of Arran, 18.59. 

Geology of Nonh Wales, 1858. 

Old Glaciers of North Wales and Swltyserhind, 
1H80. 

Physical Geology, etc., of Great Britain, J8T4. 
RAMSAr (Andrew Michael), eallfHi *• Le Chev.i- 
lier Itamaay,” born at Ayr, in iltutlaiid, 
•1686-1743, 

Es'.ai lie Politlqne, 17l<l. 
lUstolre de la Vie tie t^nelun, 173J 
liUtoiru de U Vh* d' I unnine, 1745. 

Voyages de <Yras, 1727. 

Kiuhat, Ml). tDaiid), histor>itn, Jxtru In 
PenneyliMiiio, ITJO 1515. 

History of the American Revolution, 1*90 
lii<«toiy of the Jiewlutioa of ^olltU i'aioli.i.t, 
1785 

IIBtory of tho Dnltcd blates, 1H17. • 

Unuvr'-i! Hi'toiv tmetiemiAsI, lain. 
IlAUMi.liLl) (Ihe Very Rev Kdwnrd llai.- 
nermu)), born At .liardeen, tu '^rotla'ui, 
1791-1-74. 

llemiiii^ieuces of Scultisli Lite and riiaractcL 

ISfiS 

(Memoir, by (' Rogtri, ls75; CoSmo ln*jis, 
1<*74. 

Kvmsas i,\VlUiam\ 1806 1-05 
M.anual of Latin ProMaiy, is.59. 

.Manual of Roman AnthiuitUs, 1$19, 
r. Asour ru (Rov Thomah), iltamatut and per/, 
Iwrn in Nort)tnni]ttoDHliiif>, tOOR 1635. 
ADiyutas,ortli( Impoeialblu Lioary(apahtoral), 
poslhiiinoUN 1638. 

Aristippus, or tho Jovial PhlUisopher (a 
coined V), >6)1). 

ruriulianum [loituui, postliumoiis I6)s. 

Hey for Honesty (a coinwl^v;, int-tminious 1814. 
.>( aloBS Lovers (a comisiy ;, 1629 
Miiaes’ Looklng-gljns (The), a loAidy, post- 
humous 1638. 

Poems, posthumous 163H. 

Rakki.vp (Wltliam.Tohn Moequom), 18Q2-1872. 

t'ivil Kngineeriog, 1862. 
llAsrAir. (iobii), *-1530. 

DoIkA of Ihirgotorye, 1630. 

Kxietens of God (The), 1630 
Pastyme of the People, 152| 

RastVL i. (William). Londi)n,*i504-!68fi. 

('.ollecUon of Statutes in Form and iTso, 1567, 
lUvavfiCBoPT t^Thomite), mutieat empoter, 
1692-1640. 

Brief Discourse (port-songB), 1614. 
Deoterumella, ieo9. 

Meiisinata, 1611. 

Musical Ph£asics (23 port-fiongs), 1611. 
Whole Book of Psolnu, )62 L 
Bawuiw (Thomas), dratMafie(»uMor,l610-1670. 
Calontbe (a volnmo of ponns% 1649. 
Rebellion (The),* trst^, 3640. 

Tom Ksoeime, nr the Mmum Wife (a comedy), 
1677. 

Tonlvidge Wellii (a comedy). 1678. 
lUiruirsasr (Rev. George), bom at Chadlbigioi)* 
In Osfardsbire, bnUiec of sir Heoiy, IV16- 
OtrifiUonity and Beathealsm contcMted, IMl. 
Five Qroat MonorchlM of tho Ancient World 

('nie>U«3,1906. * 

UnitoiK IhrkhpM of tlM ThiH)^ of 

RecMdi (» Buqitcn lANdon^^ iai6 
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lIlRtoty of Ancient Egypt, 1881. 

IfiHtory of UcTOilotUD, 1858-60. 

iOMory, etc., of the Riuui&iiian Empire, 1876. 

Manual of Ancient History (A), I860. 

BAvr.iKSON (Sir Henry Creswlckc). born at 
ChadlinfftoQ, in Oxfordshire, 181U- 
Memorandum on the Publlcatiou of Cunei¬ 
form Inscription'), 

Outline of the HiKtory of Assyria, 1852. 

lUtrUNSOB, LL.D. nticti&rd), topoy^aji/u al 
mtUmary, 1700-1756. 

riilef uliiturtans of all Nations and their 
Work% 1728-30. 

l^gtlsb Topographer (Thel. 1720. 
lllbtory and Antiquities of Ilcrefonl, 1747. 

Bay (Jlcv. JoliQ), naturcUitt, iwrn at Black 
Nutley, in Essot, 1628-1705. 

Cutalogus Plantnrnra Angliu*, 1670. 

Catalogiui I’lantamin circa Cantahrigiani 
Nasccntlum, 1660; supplements, 1663, 1686. 
Collection of Proverbs, 1672. (Now hu best- 
known work.) 

Ili.'iloiia Pieeium, 1686. 

HistorlaPlautarum, 16K6-1704. 

, Mefhfldits Plaritanuu Novo, 1682. 
Oniithologia, 1676. ^Thh uas ftnui Wil- 
loughby'ti MS.) 

Itiymco-Theologteal Pi'icoursrs on Cimo*, the 
Deluge, aiul the Disbululioii of the Woild, 
1603. 

Synopsis Methodtea Animalium, 1693. 
Synopsis Mctbodica Stuplnm Britanuicaruni, 
1690. 

M'lMlom .. . manifested la Creation (The), 
1601. 

(Ills lifi', by W. Derbam, 1760.) 

PtAcii (Angus Ik'thune), nocclisl, etc, 1821 
1866. 

Claret and Olives, etc., 1833. 

Clement l^oriiuer, 1848. 
i^'oriorcliililndsay, 1850. 

Natural lUhtoiy of Bores, 1864. 

D i. Au (Thomas Buchanan), imt, born in Chester, 
Pennsylvania, U.S., 1822 - 
TTunse by the Sea (Tito), a poem, 1856. 

I4iy8 and Ballads, 1848. 

New Pastoral (The), 1855. 

ItVAUF, D.O.li. (Charles), novelist and pUty- 
writer, 1814- 

i\u<ol>iugraphy of a Thief, 18.58, 
f'hriMle Johnstouo fa novel), 1853. 

Cloister and the Hearth (The), a novel, 
1861. 

CoutBo of Tnte Love never did rim Smooth 
fa tale), 1857. 

Thrliik (a melodrama), 1879. 

Foul Play (a playX 1868. (With Bourk'oult) 
Gold fa playX I85u. 

Grifflth Gaunt (a iioreR 1866. 

Hard Cosh, 1863. 

Hero And Martyr (AX 1878. 

Jkek of All Trades (a novelX 1858 . 

King’s Utvals fTbO, * ph^, 1854. 

Love me Little. Love me Long (a novelX 
188». 

Masks anl fhees (a playX 1854. (With T. 
Tsylpr.) 

Never too Late to Mend, 185A (His best 
nweX dnutuiti»d hy bimsslf.) 

Peg Woffington, IWJ. 

Put Yoarsell Ib Bis Plans (s^ovelX 1670. 


a Scuttled Ship (TheX s plaV, 1877. 

' Simpleton (AX a novel, 1873. 

Terrible Temptation (AX o novel, 1871. 

Two Loves and a Life (a playX 1864. 
Wandering Heir (TheX a play, 1875. 

White Lies, i860; 

Woman-hater (AX a novel, 1877. 
RRAl>B(.rohii EdmundXpoet, bom at Broadw ell, 
in Gloucestershire, 1806-1870. 

Broken Heart (TheX Poems, 1825. 

Cain, the M’anderer, 1330. 

(Jutlllne, 1839. 

Italy, 1838. 

l,aureato Wreath (TheX'1883. 

Man lu Par.idlse, 1850. ' , 

Memiion, 1851. 

Poetical Works, 1865. 
llevclations of Life, 1849. 
llcvolf of the Angels (TheX I8>70. 

Vision of the Ancient Kings (The), 1841. 
Utrottui', M I). (Robert), matkerMtician, born 
at Tenby, in Wales, 1600-1658. 

Castle of Knowledge (apherlcal trigonometry), 
1551. 

fJrounde of Artes (arithmetic, etc.), 1519. 
Pathway to Knowledge Cgfomulry), 1661. 
Urinal of Phydeke (in dialogue), 1548. 
Whetstone of Witto (treatiho on algebr.)), 
1607. 

(He Invented the symbol ss, meaning 
“equal to.") 

IlFimi'N (Taiura <’.), American authoress, * - 
Idylls of Battle and Poems of tlie llebeUiim, 
1864. 

Notable Men of the Tlhirty-seveiAh CongTe>i«, 
' 1862. 

llKnDiKO (Cyrus), bom at Penrhyu, in Wal< s 
1786-1870. 

Gabilello (a Swiss tale), 

Hihtory of Shipwrecks, etc., 18.31. 

Keeping up Appearauces (a novel), 1S60. 
Modem Wines, 1833. 

Mount Edgecumbo (a poemX 1813. 
Remarkuble Misers. 

Itetiremeut, and other Poems, 1810. 

Velasco, or Memoirs of a Paw, 18l6. 

Wife and not a Wife (A). 

Yesterday aud To-Day. 

And 30 other books, with scores of 
pamphlets, etc. 

Rguouayk, R.A. (RfcbardX bora at Pimlico, 
near London. 1804- 

The Attiring of Qrinelda, 18S9; Calling Sheep 
to Fold, 1876; The Castle-huikler, 1641; 
Country ConHlnB, 1848; Deeerted, 1677; 
The Evelyn W'oods, 1850; Fsihioa'a Slaves, 
1848; The Flight into Kg^ 1661; Tlie 
Forest Portal, 1863; Friday Wotton, 
1878; The Governess, 1845; GnlUver on 
the Farmer's Talde (hie flbe exhlbBX 1636; 
Happy Sheepb 1847; The Beir coma of 
Age, 1878; Ualn At Band, 1677; Bidden 
among the Hills, 1861; The Httl*pool, 
1876; The Moo(vh«>'s Haunt, 1847; The 
Oak of the MUl-head. 1876; An Old English 
I Homestead, 1854; Olivia'a fietum ta her 
Parents, 1689i The IWs Stn^, imi The 
Poor Teacher, 1843; Quintio Mat ays; 1639; 
The Beduced GentUmanfs Daa8ht^.l640; 
,The Sempstress, 1844; Samens in Stenaa. 
1874: The Solitary Pool, 1649; S^g (the 
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Trout's dark haunt). IStS; Starling for S 
lloilday. 1976; StartUng FoietttorH, 1871; 
Huoday Morning, 1846; To Market below 
the lilU, 1876; Tranquil Waters, 1<I74; 
Waudemi away, l«aO; The Wedding 
Morn (departure), 1844; A Well-Spring in 
the Forest, 1877; The Wowllaud Mirror, 
1852; The Wreck of the Ftue<>t, 1875. 

Also, with Ills brother, S Redgrave, “A Cen¬ 
tury of raintera,*' 1864. (From llugaitli 
to (he iutcruational gathering.) 

IlKKO, D.D. (Andrew), JntCrjxtuknt ministtr, 
liondon, 1787-1862. 

Uo Flctionda religious novel), isio, 

(His Life, by A. and C Rewl. i,!,.{.) 

Haau 1 Isaac), London, 1742-1807. 

Diog^aphla Dramatica, 1782. 

Reiwsltory, 1717-83. 

Ri (JS, D.D. (Abraham), Unitarian mnhUt, oi 
Wales, 1743-1825. 
t'yclopwdla (in 85 parts), 

Rm VE (ClaraX noveli$t, born at Ipswlib, 17J-’ 
1803. 

Memoirs of Sir Roger de rinrciidtm 
<ild Kngllsh Baron (a Uotlile tale\ 1777. 
i’hcenlx (T’he), 1772. (A transladuii of tb“ 
Argents, a rumauco in Latin by Barclay ) 
Poems, 1762. 

i'logre^ of Itomanec (in dialogue), ] TeS. 

Ui I vs(lx>veU Augustus), natural tsr,ln08-l*'8.'i. 

<. oneuulogta Icoiitca, I8t3 et s<>i. 

Iiutiamenta Cuiicboloqica, 1848-00. 

ill I Vh.s (John). 1702-1829. 

History oi>£ogh<ih I.tlhr, ITS t 81 (V'aluaidt ) 
ilistoty of the Law of bhtppiug and Navlg.!- 
tiou, 1793. 

I'roposal of a “ Bible Sotiefy ” on a Sew Plan, 
1800. 

liaiD (Mayne), novdist, burn iuUlstet, InUuni, 
1S18- 

Afloat in the Forest, 1866. 

Boy Hunters (The). 1852. 

Bruin, or the Urand Bear Hunt, ISOU. 

Bush Boys (The), 185S. 

Oastawm ri'tte), 1870. 

Child Wfo (The), 1868. 

Cliff Climbers (tnej^ 1861. 

Croquet, 1863. 

Death Shot (The), 1873. • 

Desert Rome, or the Family Rublnton, IsOl. 
Fatal CordJTbe\ a tile, 1870. 
flogBr of Fate 1872. 

Flag of Distress (I'm). 1876. 

Forest Exiles (Ti^ 1854. 

Qtrsflie UtmtersfTM), 1867. 
OueriU&CSiierCTIte), 1867. 

Owen Wjrtm fa lomauce), 1877. 

Headlesa Hmsfiman 186S. 

Uoater'k Fean (Thex « aovel, 1861. 

Maroon (The), a novel, 1868. 

Mountain Marriage 
Ocean WaU^ 1864. 

Oeeolafa o«tvelVi6S9. 

Ptant Hooters (llie), 1657. 

Onadtoon (llkev a novel, 1856. 
i^UMfmpodst wmit they are, and where foand^ 
iwjs 

RanAwafftoSwi, 166 i. 

Bile Baiqiisni (']^\ 1849. 

Seaip Boaters (iWi laso. 
f%er Banters (ThoA 1660 . 


War Trail (The), 1S6B. 

White Chief (The), 1865. 

White Uauntlet (a romanced 1861. 

Wilte .Squaw (1 he). 1S70, 

Wild Huntress (The), IMbl. 

WiMjd Rang»'ra ( ilie). a not el, l«60 
Yellow Chief (fhe), l»70. 

Young Voyagonrs (J'ho), isoi. 

Yuuug Yagers (Tbi>), 1855. 

Ill in, D.D. ('J'homas), ff(tta/»Ay«fri!dii, born at 
tltracbaii, in Scotland, 171U-1798 
Active PowersoftheHuman Mlnd(The), 17 * 11 . 
Kmy on Quantity, 1745 
intellectual Powers of Mau (The), 1795. 
Inquiry into the Human MUkI, etc, l7ni. 
iiUgkH <if Arletutle, cU , 1773. 

(Ills Life, by Dugatd Stewait, 16031 
liiin (Sir william), natural vhUosuaher Sait- 
land, ]79t 1854. , 

l.aw of Ktorm'i, IH'IS. (Hu clilet work ) 
PiogroHs of tbu IfeMlupiueut of the I.aiw ef 
htornis 1 ■* 19. 

1*< \M I. (.lanui), geografilier, Iwrii near Chad 
lilgh, In I>rv'oni*lilre, 1742 18.10. 

Atlas of ihngal. 1781. * 

Cliart of the Bank and Cunent'i of C.qii> 
Agulban, 1768. 

Ooinpaiativc Utugrapby of Western Asia, 
fiostbniuotis 1531. 

(I'r^rapiiKal System of Ht’rodutu«, etc, I sou. 
(Of uiitiv ailed merit ) 

Illustialiuiia, chiefly (joographlral, of I lie I c 
pedilion of Cyrus, and the ltetn>at, is 16. 
JriMUigation of the Cunentic of the Atlanta. 

Oc( au, etc, postliuinoua is ti. 

Map of llinduelan, 1788. (Kxcellent,) 

Meuudr of the (lisiKiaphy of Atitcn, 1792 
rojiiMcrapby «t the Plain «I Iroy (I he), l8l l 
lliswHK, LI. I>, (James;, .New ^oik, U.'<, 
1792 IS63. ^ 

Amcriiaii Biography. 

Memuir of Ho WiU Ciintun, 1841 
Outlines of Geology, IKIs. 

Outlines of Naturm I'hlUuiophi', 1632. 

Treatise on the .Steam. Kngiue, 1640-11. 

Ill i’n*s (IIui.ipbr«yj, landtcaprgardenert\yu,n 
at Bury 8t. Kdmnnds, 1702-1818. 

Fragment* on the 'I'b^'ory ... of Landwap.t 
Gordinlng, isin • 

.sjoucliey and itmta on Ijondscaiio Cardctdi>g. 
1796. 

Theory and Pracllie of I.andscapc Gardening 
1803. 

I{nixoi.i>s (Frederlek), dramatic aulAor, itoi* 
1611. 

*,• For his plays, see Am>r.in>ix HI. 
lifts Life, by bitntelf, 1826.) 

Ill raoLns (Rev. damfis), orientalist, 1803- 
Kistory of Jerasalcni f ftom the Arabir), 1637. 
Kitab-LYamlnt (feom the Persian), ihss, 
Rk.TKoi.n9 Oiflr Joshua), painfer, bora at Ply tnp- 
tOD,Bear Plymouth, 173^1792. 

An Angel, represeoUng a daughter of JotcI 
Gordon; Ariadne; A Baoebaute; Tho Beg¬ 
gar BqV; llie Bird; 'The Blackguanl Her- 
any; The B<y laughing; The CaUinn of 
Bamuel; The Csrefhi .ShepherdeA; A Clip- 
teln Bfioditti; The iJhrdirutl Virinea; A 
Child Ailm; A Child with its Cuantlw 
Angelst Cmldrcn In the Wood; C3eop«tni 
dlssoiving the Pearl: CormeUa mid her CUto 
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drcn; Cottagprs IVom Thoiason'H fSteutmt ; 
Guiint Ugoliuo, 17)0-73; The Covcut Uar- 
ilctt Cupid; Cupid iu tiio Clouds; Cupid 
plci'XJliig; Cupids painting; Death of Car- 
dinnl Beaufort; licatb of Dido; Diouyiilus 
tiw* Areoparfto; The Durliesw of Manchei»t#'r, 
as Juana; f/iwln, the IHiiintrcl Buy; Gar< 
rick, ns Kitrly; Garrick between 'JYagedy 
and t’uuH-dy, 176‘i; A Gipsy telling r>i- 
lunes; Tlic Holy Family, Iffi; Ifope 
nurhlng IjOvc; hifunl IlerciilM’ btrangllng 
tlie Serpent, IThU; Infant Jupiter; Lady 
BlAke, as Juno; A head of Irfor; Love 
looblng tlip Zone of H« aufy; MiibtiT Crewe, 
AsHenry VIII.; Master lit tbert,iisBav(huh; 
Maebeth with the Wltelies; A head of the 
Madonna; M< laiicholy: Miss Beaiu leic, as 
Dno; Miss Meyer, as Hehe; Mrs. Abing¬ 
don, as (’omedy, 1701; Mrs. »SherId.in, as 
^t. Cecilia; Mrs. Hlddons ns tlio 'Irngic 
Muse, ]7Ht; Mrs Tatma''b, as Miranda: 
Tiie Mouseliap Girl; Tho N.stivily, 1779 
(burnt at Uelvoir, An Old Man 

leiuiuig; Uesignation; Itobiu Goodfellovr; 
' S.imu( I in .tying (a iturtruit of a littlo Lo>), 
>si. Agnes(a portrait of nlatly); The Stu¬ 
dious Boy; Thais; Venus; Venus chasten¬ 
ing Cupid for learning to east AeconntH; 
The Vestal; View of the Thanu‘8 innu 
liichiiumd, 17st (his only l.sndscape) 

1*01 trail■} of Charles James Fox, 1791 (tiis la-.t 
work); (iairitk, 17.^9, 177G; Guldsniltli, 
1770; Dr. .rolinsnn, 17S6; Kittle Fishn, 
17t>«} I’ommtHlore Keppel, 175.3; Lord Li- 
gonlor, 1709; the MarllKiruugli ianiily, 
1777; Mrs, llohinson [lYiditn), 17 hv!; T. 
Sheridan, IT-^'J; Sterne, 1761; ColonelTar- 
ktou, 1702; tho Ijodies Waldegrare, 17hl. 

Jinokx. 

IMsiour^s (IG) ou Painting, 1771. 

Ntites 01 a I’oiir Through Flaudors, I7hl. 

(Ills Life, by Malone, 179t; Nurthcul^. 

isi.i; Farrington, 1K19; Cuuuiiigliaut, issi. 

Cotton, IhSO; C. K I<cslie, ls6.J ) 

Kiumi-r Cl'honias the), tho earliest poet of 
Scotland (his eon calls lilm “ 'I'lioni is 
llymonrde ISrelldou”), Itealnjine,Tiioiiias 
l4:amionth. Bom in Tweeddole, ScotLiml, 
about 1210-1294. 

I'ropbiHrioaof the Rhvmer, first published 1 CO.s 

Mr Tiistrem, edite«l uy hir \V. Heutt, 180 1 . 
Hioarim> (l)avld),reonomi<r, Ijondoii, l772-ls3l 

High l*riee of BnUloii a Proof of tho Depn - 
ciatlon of Bank Notes, ie09. 

On l*rolectloii to Agi Iv'ulture, 1822. 

On tho Inliuence ut a IjOw lYlco of Corn, etc, 
181ft. 

Plan fur . . . a National Rank, 1821. 

Principles of Political Economy, etc ,1417. 

Proposals for an Economical and M'cure Cur¬ 
rency, 1816 . 

(Uls ItifOt by MacOullorh, 184C.1 
Rdoaroo (Joseph t.icwls), puMteuf, 1812-1.462. 

Anatomy of Navigation Laws. I 8 ft 7 . 

Eioa (BamabyX shout i 6 to-i 622 . 

Adventiues of Bra6auu^ Prince of Hungary, 
1593.* 

Adxrnturet orSimonldt's, 1081, iSSi. 

Allarmc to Euglaihd. 1078. 

Conferecoe hetweeu Tady edaeMarcoIl and 
Patrklce Plalne. Ifius 


1 Dialogue between Mercury and an Kiigljsh 
Boiildier, 1074. 

Excelleucle of Good Women, 1613. 

Farewell to the Militaric Profession, 1666. 
Fanltes and Nothing Eke but Faultee, 1606, 
1609. 

Fruites of I/ing Experience, ICOi. 

Ingins, (tc, to (atch Opinion, 1613. 
lush Hubbub C'l'lie), 1619. 

Looking Glaeso fur Ireland, 1599. 

My I>a<]les lamking Olashc, 1616. 

3‘athway to MIHtJtrie I'lactiso, 1537. 

Mioit Survey of Ireland, 1009, , 

Wurld never Honeat till Now ('rhcl, 1614 
IlUii (Clatulius Janiua), traveller, born In 
France, 1787-1821. 

Memoir on tlie Kniiia of UabTlon, 1811, ISIK. 
Nuiratjve of a lieMdence inJvuidistaii, posi- 
hUTnons lH.i9. ^ 

IlictiAKnPi Bl UY, bishop of Durham, 1281-1315 
I'liiliibililua, 1.146; hi >t printed 1479 
(lli8 Lile, by E. Fosb, m T/w nf 

hSyfftattd, 1 s 1 s -64.) 

Rk'uaku t»r rtuhMiSTin, <hron,uU>\ bom at 
Cireiu estei, in Gloiicerteibhire, fir.*; t-1102. 
Do Situ Britannia', 13.56; first printed 1757. 
Hibtoria ah Heugisla od Anunni, 1348. 

Faber de Oflitiis jAxlcbiusticis 
Ttact.itii.4 super Syiiibohim Mnjiis et Minie* 
(His Life, by llateiiaid ) 

DrciiABixu!' Di.vrALS, iu Wlltsliire. c/im«tb r, 
12th (entury. 

Cbrouicle, translated and edited by Dr. Giles, 

Hu uAiiiis (Alfred Bate?, poef, ete .*IS20-I«7,'i. 
(Ya'sus, king ofLydin (a tiagi‘dy\ 1816. 
Cromwell la diama), 1847. 

De.it li of Magdalen, and other I’ocius, is IT. 
Dream of the Soul( nM'),audotherPi8>mslM4. 
ftlcde.! (.1 poem), 1869. 

Mmstudsy ol War (The), and other Poems; 
1854. 

Iteliglo Aiihna*, and other Poems, IK60. 

So Very lluinan {a novel), 1871. 

Van'iyck (a play), i860. 

PiK'iiAUtts (Nathaniel), fmet, about IS3.5-1660. 
(^leslial Publican (Tlie), a poem, 1620. 
Messalins (a tTagtyl.v;. 1640. 

Poems, Baciid and Satyrical, 1641. 
IIkkaiunJuk (Charles), lextcu^raphcr, 177.'>- 
1466. 

Dictionary of the English Language, 1835-:t?; 
hupplemenK 1855. 

illustrations of English Philology^ 1815. 
lltouAitnaDX. M.D. (Sir John), arctic txpUtrtr, 
lx>rn at Dumfries, In Scotland, ltS7-lb65. 
Arctic Searching Expedition, 16S1 
Fauna Boreali-Amoncono, 1829-37, 

I'olor Regiono, 1861. s 
Zoology, 1839, 1844-47. 

KiniAKasox (Jonatbau). London, 1665-1745. 
Flssay on tlio Art of Criticism as it zelotea to 
Painting, 1TL9. 

Theory of Painting 1773. 

RieirARusox (Joseph); drammijo aufkop, 1758- 
1803. One of the writers of fh* JtoUidd, • 
seriia of imliticaL satires, started (n 1784, 
Jt received its name from Colonel (1<^) 
Bolls, who was tho so^iect ot »n em-ly 
crittcisin In its pages. 

%* For his dramu, see Amueux Ill. 



nailsflaTiarlowe, 1748 (llli masterpitcc ) 
rorrefipondeDce, pobthTimous IbOl 
PameU. 1740 

'>ur Charles Gi:andi<wn 1751 
(liisLite, 1)} Mr# Bditunld, 1^5, 1 

Matigin, 1811 ) 

Ri( HARDSrtv (Wilhain\ pmt, eto, 1741 iflU 
InecdoUaoftlui Huaman Lmptrc, 1714 
I 8say« on Sh tkesi)f irt, iTbl, 17#*, I'o 

''fail of Lorklin (a Ivilc il drama), 1801. 

I (n ms (< bj^y inralX 1781 

I n HMONi) (Rttv Li gh), born at I iv (rpool, id. 
1-27 

AI nalR of the Pooi 1H4 qUis l)c<.t kiio\ m 
woik) * 

1 at hors of tbT 1 ngll>*h f hurch 1‘'07 11 
(Hte Lifr, by I *5 (jininhbawf, lb29) 

I.n RMAK (llioinas), nnhit^i t 1 orit at M u I i 
lioaJ, in Ikrknnrt, 1776 l^ll 
Attempt io dis iiminaU the Style of \i J i 
tCLtoiein Jingland, fnm thj c nquiot t> 
tha Urturmatlon, 1817 

PiDDiLL (Hemy Su>tl), poff, etc so llin< 
179H I'^TO 

* hnsUan I'olit Ulan (1 lit 1 1814 
forms and MiserUnnrous I'uds i 17 
-sings of thr Ark, 18)1 

ItiUMft (Mrs 1 [J ) mnyhif inuiUu > nn 
fliarlotte JAi/a 1 iwstm ( man pMul ti n 
•b <» Jraftnul, born at ( irm k'r in 
In • 

Viorw Spencelpj (a high 1U'll n mil 1 e-i 
Above Suspicton, isT 
Aobtin I niiH 
titV4ndSulunl)S(lh ), 

IloarlT Bought 
Par above llubUs 
4»(t)rao Oeith, 1S71 
Iftr Mother's Darlinp 1877 
I ife’s Assize (A\ l^TJ 

Moors and Ft Its ' 

Mtriomtey's fcstatc, 1^74 

Premie KfUrr 

Ilace for Wealth (Ihc) 

loo Mueh Alone 

Kiwry(Kcv (/iloiiustrri, 1763 r't 
Jafe of Bishop Ridley (the pKign-w nl t1 ' 
Relormalion), 1761 < 

On the Use of the byilae Versiou of thr hn w 
leKtament, 1781 

Psyrho (a poem in Jlidsley’s 0>Uii‘*ini'i 

KtnnLErKiev Joseph Lstmmdk 1 hut l^-iU 
Eoclefflastioal Chronology, 1840 
ljaitta>Kng1ish Dictionary. 1849 
J^utheraad hts Times, 1827 
Manual of (Mnstian Ajitirtottits is 10 
Manual of Swipture Hlstoi-j l-'OT 
Ifatoral Hirtory of Infidelity and Snpr rptition 
1852 

lUxmrr (James), pseudonym “bir ( Mon 11,' 
1722-1777 

Tales of tba f>enil, 1758. 

JUtH.Br» DO (Nicholas), bisfiop of London, 
l60e-lS55 

Pa Ctoma Dominica Aesertio, 155S 
Works (pnbUMied tor the IVker SoclUyl, 
IML 

f HM life, by Glouoester Uidlegr, 1753) 


Lidpath (Re\ Georgt), ot Stitcbell, in bcotland, 
1663-1717. 

Bordtr Uiatory ot Ingland and Scotland 
(ilie), posthumous 1776 
I Ki) nt- r (George), 14 217 UlU 

(omponndo ot AUhcinle (in eight hTllable 
vow), 1471 (A mitiicil dtsiiiption of 
the v>a> to make aurum potabile ) 

RirrKY, LLI) ((Jr-orgr), born ut Grtinflrhl 
US, 1602 

) IHsreurscs on the I'iiilo ophy ol Ivollgluu, 

I 1819 

' ifandbook of I lUiutuie and Uui I ino \rt< 

' 1S51 (W ith H J lyloi ) 

I att st [ oiiu oi Itili it lit) (1 tio> 1 h4Q 

P H (\S lUiam d 1, amonkd d Athan 

t/iHoiicf ), about 12 jj 1120 
ill Hills I uis U J u ham, aKiit 1261 
(fjUKht 1264) 

tfi taidivatliJ, I'smt 1110 • 

<p s( liinnlr iiitii 11)111112*0 (fliebiions 
viars ol 120 j, pi iitiil hy tiie lamd n 
SiKittV, 1S40 

] I Ill^ (lAitih), tioiihsf h,ru at tfrieiioi x, 
isoi l«C1 • • 

< iin» rf (ift (IhO !'< •! 

II adfirees ml lailpiOAS, 182s 
MauilATi (lilt) isSt 

it rnatuo of UlHloty Ir'anl 1117 ^9 
J lami, IS I 

S hindi rhaiiM H, Gie Rhnti lt>b)> r, l^l- 
fslcs ui 1 ( otili ssioiis, 1S56 
iVi trv ti it Li mmon, 1S35 
Wlmii rtisiit, I8l0 
V\ lilt r 1 xriilrigs 1 h»s 

f IS »■ V 11-H.pli) it tit /MiVt iKiin at M ickt) 1 
on lid In liurhaiu, 1712 ts<)2 
\ IK lent I’opiUr Porlry, 17'»1 
\mlentStngS(lronj Jltnryllf to thr Re\o 
lution), 17 )0 

Vfinal® ff ilelmla i)o8thumou*ls2S 
1 tbUoyraphia 1 octUa, ISO* 

I alidonUii Musi rJ>K) i>oi,thumous 1 til 
f iighsh Autholouy 1723 94 
i llgllsjl ‘HillJ.S, i (s) 

1 Airy tales pnstbunious 1811 
<<amiu* r Gurton's (i iiiand, posthumoua isiu 
I \fe ol Uliifr Arthur postbumouii 1825 
Mimotrs of thr u its and Gauls, posthumrjn 
1827 

Minot's Poems, 1791 
Nortbrrti Garlai Is, posthumous 1110 
Ol atrvationao'i Wartoo's KngUMi Poeti\ 
1782 - 

Robin Hood I'oemii, 1795 (Beat known b) ) 
bCQttlah %3n«, 1794 

(Hto LUb, by Uaslcwood, 18241 air Hams 
'Nlcholaa, lAdil 

UmritB (Britonk atumat mtnter, lAiudun 
1840-(A R A 1878) 

Vll that was loft of Gie ffomwiard ffound 

1873, An Anxious Moment, 1878, A}x>Uo, 

1874, Argus, 187A, Charity, 1870; Cine 
fuming the Companions ol Ul^saoa iiit«> 
Swine, 1871, Come Bark * 1871; Daniel in 
the Lions' Den, 1872, EndymloDj 1880 
Fn\y, Hatred, and Maine (ioadogsj, l(Wi; 
box and Geese, 1868, Oenlna 1874, 
Hopedrieired, 1861, Imo Bara, liM} Last 
of the CMrrison, 1875, Ihe Lut teooitfhi 
1886, Lasarnsy 1877; A Isgend of St. 
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KAibaboson (SamnPl)y novdtti, born In Dirb}4 
shire, 1689-1761 
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I’atrlrk, 1877; Let Sleq>ilag Logs lie, IS81; 
A tong Sleep, 1866; Midcmininer Night’s 
TtrruTB, 1H70 i The Night Watch, 1680 , On 
the Kokl to Oloueester Fair, 1869; Paltas, 
Athene, 1676; The Poacher’s Nurse, 1866; 
The Prisoners, 1860; Rest from l,abour, 
1866; Romeo and Juliet, 1864; A ilomju 
Holiday, 1881; Sheep on the Cotswulds 
1868; A Stem Chose is always a Ijoiig 
Cbase, 1870; Stnyml from the Fold, t8»6; 
The Swineherd’s Dogs, 1876; War-Timr, 
1875. 

KunxRTS, It. A. (Da\l«l), horn at (Miiiburgh, 
1796-1864. 

Dcatmetiou of Jerusalem, 1819; Tnaugn: ation 
oftheUreat Exhihitiori, 1861; .Torusah in, 
1846; Koine, 1866; Kulns of KaiiniU, 
1845. 

Sketches of the Holy Ijond (In four vol«.>, 
1842-48. (A splendid work.) 

Korkkts (Kev. George), isoa- 

Dntles of Ruhjeets and Magistrates, 1812. 

Strata Florida Abbey in Cardiganshire, 18 Is. 

ItoBiutTsoN (James Jturton), 18110-1877, 

fi'Mmuiid Uurke, his Life, Times, etc., 1868 . 

[..cctures, 1868, 1864. 

Prophet Enoch (The), an epic poem in lilank 
verse, 186lt. 

ItuBKRTSuN (Iter. James Craiglc), burn at AImt- 
deen, 181 :i- 

liiography of Thnina.8 Tlerket, 1859. 

Gfowtii of the Papacy t'i’lie), 187B. 

History of the Christian Church (in eight 
volR.). 1873-75 (in four vols., ISbj;-:.!,) 

How shall wo conform to the Liturgy? I8ix 

•Sketches of Church History, 1856, 1878. 

liOttKitTSOM (Joseph), ani^fjuary, born at Ahir- 
deen, 18] 6-1868. 

Ctrruronavlgatlon of the Globe, 1836. 

Concilia ScQtbe, 1866. 

Deliciw raterariis, 181(). 

Guido to the City of Alwrdeen, 1839. 

Statota Kccleslte Sootianto, 1861. 

IlimutTWX (Thomas Willum), dramatist, 
1829-1871. 

For his plays, see ArmNOix HI. 

UosKttTsoN (Wllllsm), hebraist, •- 1686 . 

Gates to the Holy Tongue, 1663. 

Index Alphabetiqw Hebraico-biblicns, 168’’.. 

Thesamua IJngnce SancUe, 1686. 

KoHKuriHiN, D.D. (William), historian, born at 
liutbwlrk, in HcotUiid, 1721-1793. 

History of America, 1777, 1788. 

History of Charles V., 1769. (Ills best work.) 

History of Scotland, 1769, 1787. 

Of the Knowledge ol India before the Disco- 
veiy of . .. the Cape of Good Hope, 
1791. 


(Kls by Dngald Stewart, 1801: Gieig, 
1828.) 

Robxaxmn (WlilUm), anH^pmry, bom at Fur- 
dyce, In Scotland, 1740-1803. 

Ulstiiry of Greece, 1768. 

Index of GbarteTs, 1798. 


Proceedings Relative to the Peerage of Scot¬ 
land, 1794. 

RoBiKi (BcdJamln% eKMhematjeiaii, born at 
BatL In i^nereetshlre, 1707-1751. 

Ansoirs Voyage round the World, 1740-41. 
New Principles of Gnnnny, 1 Wa. 

(His Ufe, by Dr. WUson.) 


r^oBiirsoir (A. Kory P.), born at Leamington^tn 
Wsrwicimhlre, 1857- 

HandfUl of Honeysuckles (A), 1878. 

KonnisoR (Clement^ jpoet, 16th century. 

Handful! of Pleasant Delights, 1584. (Shake¬ 
speare often quotes from those siongs 1 

lloBtusoN, D.D. (Edward), philologist, born at 
Southington, 17.6., 1791^883. 

Biblical Ee*iearchefl in Palestine, 1841. 

Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testa¬ 
ment, 1838. 

Haimony of the Four Gospels, 1346. 

Holy lAud (IV), 1851. 

Pliyslcal Geography of Palestine. 1866. 

KoBtNSON (Henry Crabb), born at Bury bt. 
Edmunds, in Suffolk, 1775-1867. 

Diary and Correspondence, post humous 1869. 

UuBiKWK(Kev, Robert), BaptitLminisUr, bora 
at Swallham, In Norfoll^ m5-I?90. 

Arcana, 1774. 

Fccleslaatical Researches, 1792. 

History and Mystery of Good Friday, 1777. 

History of Baptism, 1790 

Plea fur the Divinity of Christ, 1776. 

Sermons, 1786. 

(His Life, by George Dyer, 1796.) 

ItuBiKbON (Rev. Thomas), vicar of St. Mary's, 
Leicester, 1749-181.1. 

nnisiianSystera unfolded, 1805. 

i’ropheclcs relating to the Mes-iiah, 1312. 

Scripture Characters, 1796. 

(His Life, by the Row. £. T. Vaughan, 

1815.) 

JloiuKHox (Rcv.Thoma^ 1790-1879 

J,avt Days of Bishop Hcber, 1827. 

Twill FaUaciru of Rome (The), 1851. 

llootsox, LL.D. (John), nafunil phUotopher, 
lH>rn at Boghall, in Scotland, 1739-1806. 

System of Mctbanlcal Philosophy, posthumous 
1822. (Much esteemiHl.) 

Roar (.7ohn\ fopeyropfticai ant^mry, born at 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, 1793-1856. 

Traditions of Lancashire, 1829-31. 

* (His Life, by his widow, 1854.) 

UociiPsrr.s (John Wlltnot, earl of), bom at 
Dltchley, In Oxfordshire, 16l7-]e80. 

" My Dear Mibtress has a Heart,*' 1668. 

1 *ocms, posthumous 1680. 

Upon Nothing, 1671, 

Valenti nfan (a tragedy), posthamous 1665. 

« (His Life, by bishop Burnet, 1630.) 

Rock (Rev. Daniel), bom at Liver¬ 

pool, 1799-1871. 

Cliurch of our Fathers, 1840-53. 

Hienirgia, 1848. 

Textile Fabrics, 1870. 

Rurrccx (John Arthur), bom at Madras, 1893- 

History of the Whig Party fMm 1630 to the 
Reform BHl, 1852. 

I’lon fbr the OoTerament of our CdltHiiee^ 
1849, 

Roqbu or HoTXDKK, or Howden, lu Torkshlrr, 
1199-1302. 

Bede's Eiatoty continued, 

Rocku or Wmtooivuit, ckronfefer, ^ior oK Bel- 
valr, in Lelcestetshlre, ^1237. 

Flores Ulstorfaruin, 1236. (A btstory of th9 
world feottf the creation to 1835.) 

Ronmn (Heniy), 1914-1977. 

Eclipseof F9ttb(11m;^ms. ^sHi|efv9rk) 
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Amts. 1860, ises. 4 

lilfe of Thomaii Fuller, IB56. 

SoaBon and Faith. 1868. 

Snperboman Origin of the Bible, l8Tt. 
Theological Controvendea of the Time, 1874. 
BoaEBS (Ueory Darwin), geologUt, bom ut 
PhiladOlphia, U.S., 160M868. 

Geol<^cal Snrvey of Peunaylvaiiia, 1658. 
Bogrbs, DJI. (JtdiQ^ bom in Oxfin-ditUIre, 1C79- 
1788. 

Necesratv of a Divine Bevelation, 1727. 
Visible and Invisible Cburrii of CliriaL, 17 J 9. 
Kooxits (Samuel)^ jwet, London, 17&1>1»{>5. 
Oolanibus Qa 12 cantos), 1812. 

PJpistle to aFriend, 178 h, 

Ilunurt) Life, 1819. 

Italy (in two parts), 1832. (Part 1. contain'. 

22 8ub}ect^ fart il. 24 snlijects.) 

.facqaeline (a tale), 1814. 

• tXle to Superstition, and other Poems, 1765. 
Pleasures of Memory (.in two parts), i793, 
ItocoliGctions, posthoinoua 1H59. (Ilia auto¬ 
biography.) 

Table Tal^Jiosthumons 1856,1859. 
l{ooKr,M.D, (Peter Mark), London, 1779 18C9, 
Animal and Veg^ble Physiology. 183t. 
Physiology and Phrenology, Iflos. 

Tltehaarus of English Words and Phiasro, 
1852. 

UoUAtRE (Rev. William), burn at Hartlepool, 
1714-1795. 

Disconnses (12) Dpon the l.asv and tlio 
Gospel, 1769. 

Rsuy on Ssalmody, 1975. 

LlfeofFalth (The), 1762, • 

ticripinre Doctrine of the Ijonl’s Supper, 1763. 
Sermons (12) upon Solomon's .Song, 1759. 
Triumph of Faith (The). 1795. 

Walk of Faith (The), 1771. 

(His Life, by the Rev. W.«, Padogan, 1796.) 
iloacox (Henryk 1800-1636. 

Law (rf Evidence in (Mminal Cases, 18‘16. 

Life of William Roscoe, 1833. 

Lives of British Lawyers. 1830. 
liOscoB, LLJ>. (Henry Enfield), c/temi*/, Lou¬ 
don, 1833- 

Klementary CbemisMy. 

l<ectures on Snectrnm AnaljMs, 1869. 

Treatise on Chemistry, 1877. • 

Roscob (ThonasX bora at Liverpool, 1791- 
1871. 

4>onnan Novelist, 1836. 

Italian NoveUst, 1825. 

Lift and Writing of Cervantes, 1839. 

Life of William the Conqueror, 1848. 

Memoiia of SiMo Pelllco, 1833. (From tho 
ItalUm.) 

Wish ^Wtat. 1826. 

'fWrIst in lUW 1831-33. 

Toortat in flpain, etc., 1638. 

Memmnt of Sdpio de Rioca, 1829. 

I'raoMatloa of Mmokt qf Antorawto mtjnf, 
1823; Lsmfe BitUtry qf Painting, 1828; 
SUm^Pt Liierature, 1823. 

KooupB (WIUbB}, JUiAwidtH bom near liver- 
Mwt, 1783-1881. 

L^tnd Pontifieateof LeoX., 188$. 
Uls^LnrttBs de' Medici. lT96.^dmfrable.) 
On the OrMa and Vlcissltadto of Uteratore, 
1617. 

(ffis Uft, iff Me son Beaty, 183A) 


Roscob (Wllllaw Caldwell), yxief, born at LIvetv 
poo), 1823-1859. 

Rooms and Essays, posthumons 1^60. 
lloSK (George), born at Brechin, la tiicotlaihi. 
1744-1818. 

Observations on the Histoj leal Work of Obarlos 
James Fox, 1809. 

Rosr. (William), poet, Scotland, 1702 1790. 

Lost Day of Love (llie), and otlior Poems, 
1834. 

Ross (Alexander), 1590-l65t. 

Arcana Microcuraii, 1652. 

Outntie of Divine Meditations ), 1616. 
Mcdiciis Medicatua, 1519. 

Mel Heliconlnm. 

Mystogogiu Poctiens, 16(7. 
iteruni .Tudafearum Memuiahilitini, ilini m, 
1017-19; libri ir. 1632. 

Thrre Dee^s of Divine MediMotiS, 1830. • 
View rf all Religions (A), 1053, 

Virgllliis LvongeJiaanM, 1031. 

%* IhU Is the Boss to whom S. Butlir 
refers in HwiVvat— 

There was an ancient sage phllosopiifr 
That had read [allj Aioxander Hohs ovit. 

Ross (Alexander). yi»f, bom In Aberdecnsiiiie, 
ScoUand, 1099 list. 

irelenoK*, 170H. (The flrat putdicutloR, aged 
70.) 

(Ills fife, by the Rev. Alexander Thomson, 
1112) 

ItobS, .M.I). (Alexander Milton), naturaHst, 
born at PeUevlUe, In Canada, 18.32- 
Architeetnro ot Hinla’ Nests, lri15. 

Birds of Canada (The), 1M2. 

Butterflies iiml Motbs of Canada (The), 187.’-. 
l.lt plus Au. ti> .T.is, el,', 1875. 

Ploia of Canada (The), isT*. 

Fowl of Canadian tilris (TbeX 187% 

Forest Trws of Canada (Thel S74. 

Mammals and Fish of Cmiada flbe), 1871. 
Migration of Canadian Birds. 187.5. 

Ross (Sir James Clat k), arette m>hrer, Tiond'io, 
1400-1962. 

Voyage of Discovery (1839-43) In the Southern 
Seas, 1847. 

R<n»3 (.Sir John), arctic toyaaer, born at Balsat - 
rocb, ill ScuUand, 17T7-W56. 

Narrative of a htoond Voyage In Searr b of a 
Northern Passage, 1835, 

Residence it. Aralc Regions, rto.,1629'31. 
Voyage of Discovery ... for the ... ex¬ 
ploring of BafBn’s Bay. 1819. 

Ross (Rev. John Lockhart), 1810- 
Druidlcal Temples at Avebury. 1859. 

Lectures on tbe History of Moses, 1837. 
Ross-CflPKca. See Marktat (Florence 1. 
IluaeK^(ChriAiDa Oeotgina), poeUt$, London. 

Annus Domini (a prayer for every day In tho 
year), 1874. 

ComnMmplaee, and other Short Storle\ 1879. 
Goblin Market, and other Poems. 1862. 
Pageant (AX and other Poems. 1691. 

Poms^ 1975. 

Prince's Progress (TbeX otbfir Porsuk 
1668. a 

Seek and Find 1879 . 

Singsong (a nmrsery rbyme-boiricX 1872. 
Speaking LlkeocsseA 1674. 
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Koaami (Dante Gabriel), jpafnter and jpoct, 
1x)ndon, 1S2H-1HS2, 

Dante and Idi Circle, 18T3; the same as - 
Kjuly Italian Poets (The), 1881. 

^ocm^ 1870. 

Rossjctti (Maria Fmncenoa), I.<ondun, 1827- 
1876. 

Shadow of Dante (The), 1871. 
llo(u>p.TTi (Williani Michael), London, l'i29 
rritirlHme on Swinburne, 1860. “ 

Dante's /fell translated into hlnglish, 1863. 
Fine Art, 1867. 

Lives of Famous Poets, 1878. 

Memoir of .Shelley, 1870. 

Mrs. Holmes Grey (blank verse), 1869. 

Short Memoirs of william lilafcc, 1863, Walt 
Whitman, and " Moton's noetn." 
llucrn, DD. (Martin Joseph), Iwn at tloutli 
Elmhsm, in Suffolk, 1766-1864, 

I’ellquite Sacra), 1814-16. (Valualile.) 
Scrlptorinn I'lccloBiabtfcurum Opusculo, 1R32. 
Kowk (Nlrholis) drnmatUt and paet laureate, 
born at Little Darfurd, iu DcrbysblK*, 1673- 
1718. 

'-Translatetilnto English verso I.ucau’a Vhar- 
imlia, 1728. 

%* For bis plays, see Appioidix HI, 

Dowk (Mrs. Thomas), maiden lume Klirabetli 
Singer, pseudonym “ Phllomoln," was Ixun 
at llcheater, in ikimersctshlte, 1674-1737. 
iH'voiit Exercises nf the Heart, 1737. 
Frietidsbip In Death (In 20 letters), 1721. 
History of Joseph (Thc)^ a poem, 1736. 
Letters, Moral, etc., 1729-33. 

Ilowf.ANi»8 (Henry), antiquary, born iu Wales, 
•*■1732. 

Mona AntiquA Hestaurala, 172,1. (Exeelleiit) 
Kiiwi.Ani>s(SAmiiol), poef, etc., 1570-162&. 
t'rcw of Kind lx>ndim (ioships, 1663. 
Ik'tra 3 '^ol Christ, and other Poems, I6d'<. 
Democritus, or Dr. Merryman his Medirin(>, 
1607. 

Dioguues his Lanthonie, 1607. 

Goode Newes and Bad Hewes, 1623. 

Hallo Fellow, Well Met, 1613. 

Heaven’s Glory, Kutb's Vanitlc, Hell’s 
Horror, 1628, 

History of Guy, Earle of Warwicke, 1607. 
Humor's Locdiigg-glas.se (satires and storo's 
iu verse), 1668. 

Knave of Ctubbs, 1609. 

Knave of Harts, 1612. 

liCtthig Humors Blood Iu the lleod-vayne, 
1606. 

Looke to it, fur I’lo slabbo ye (a poem), 
1604. 

Martin Mark-all, Beadle of Bridewell, 1610. 
MelanclmUe Knight (lie), 1616. 

More Knaves yet, 1612. 

Kight Raven (The), 1618. 

Tla Merrie when uoseips mete, 1602. 
Bowuir (William), dntmaNit, time. James I. 

%* for his dnuiUM, see ArrKKiux JIL 
RoxBimov, M.D. OVilUam)k hohMitf, bom iu 
Ayi^li^ acotland, 1769-1816. 

Obromandel Plants, 1796-98. 

FlonlMdica. 1830-04. 

Ilcnfns Beegalsnsts, 1814. 

Rcir (WiniamVorei^tlaiiA 1726-1790. 

Military Antiquities of tbu bomans in Konb 
Btiuda, 1793. 


^DDOnrAM (Thomas), grammarian, bore* In 
Scotland, 1674-1797. 

Grammatlcffi Latine Institutiooes, 1726. 
Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, 1714. 

(His Ufo, by G. Chalmers, 1794.) 

Rudiko (Rev. Rogers), num,i$matlst, bom at 
Leicester, 1761-1820. 

Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, etc., 
1817. 

RusonBMUKBGKa (WilllanO.nctfuraHse. her* in 
Cumberland, of New Jersey, U.S., 1807- 
Elemcnts of Natural History, 1850. 

Tbreo Years in the Pacific, 1835. 
lUbH, M,D, (Benjamin), hom near Philadelpliia, 
U.S., 1746-1813. ^ 

Diseases of the Mind, 1812. 

P>says,l798. 

Medical Inquiries and Ohqmvations, 1789- 
1804. • 

llrsuwoRTK (John), burn in Noithumberland, 
1607-1690. 

Historical Collections of Private Passages of 
State, 1659; nostliumous 1701. 
ill SKIN, ],L.D. (John\art critic,lAindon, 1819 
Aratra PentUlbl, 1872. (On Sculpture.) 
Cambridge School of .Vrt (The), 1868. 

Crown of Wild Olivos ('The), 1866. 

Decoration and Manulwture, 1859. 

Deucaliou, 1H7B. 
fhigle’s Nest (The), 1872. 

Elements of rerspective, 1859. 

Ethics of the Dtifil;, 1863. 

b'rondch Agrcfttes, 1876. (Oiimodi ru painter*..) 

Giotto and Ills Works, 1855. 

Harbours of England; 1856. 

King of the Gulden River, 1851. (A capital 
fiiiry tale.) 

King's Treasures and Queen's Gardens, 186S. 
Ijaws of Fdsole, 1877. 

loictures on Archttevturo and rainting, 185t. 
Tjccturcs on Art, 1869. 

Ltctures on the Political Economy of Art, 1857. 
Love's Melue, 1873. 

Michael Angelo and Tintoret, 1872. 

Modern Painters, 1843-46, 1860. (Suporfur to 
the ancients in landsca]^.) 

Mornings in Florence, 1877. 

On the Nature of Gothic Architecture, 186 
Pre-Raphaelism, 1850. 

Proserpina, 1876-76. 

Queen of the Air. etc., 1867. 

Kalsettc and Ele^aota (a poem)* 1839. 
.Si.6amo and Lilies, 1864. 

Seven Lan^ of Architecture (The), 1849. 
Stones of Venice (a rhapsody on the Ihlli'n 
dty), 1861-63. 

Study of Architecture In Sdiools, 1966, 

Thno and Tide, etc., 1868. 

INro Paths, 1864. v 

Unto this Lost, 1962. 

Val d'Amo, 1974. 

(His Dii^phy, by Shqiberd, 1978.) 
RcrsSEtx, M.D. (Alexander). *-1768. 

Natural Hlsh^ of Aleppo, 1784, (Enrtleatj 
Ut'ssxu, (Rev. John Fultet), 1918- 
Judgment of the Church on the SolBeitalcy of 
Holy Scripture^ 1838. 

Life of Dr. Johnson, 1847. 

Rcssru. (John, eatlX pseudonym 

Skillet, a geatleman who haa,lMi Us Mg* 
• ingB," irnhmsaik Lotutoo, l7Mi-ui7a. 
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Affairs of Eoropo since the Peace ol Utroch1| 
1824-85. 

Osnses of the French llcvulntion, 
^rrespondcuco of 0 J. Fox 
Ooirospondcnce oi John, Fourth Dnkc ol Rul- 

J)oa Carlo*] (a tnwedy), 1822. 

£s«jyb and Sketches by Ju^h t, 1 o o 
Establishiuent of the Turks m Europe, 
Foreign Ikjltey of Eoglaud, etc, isl l 
History of the Itritish Constitution, 1821 
Letters for the Post not the Press, Is20 
Ufe of Lady Rachel KusscU, 1820. 

Life of William UusscU. isto 
late. Diary, and Letters of Ibonuts Mono, 
1852-66 

liilte and Times of Charles T mes Fos, 1 S'io 
Nun of Anrouoa (Phe'), a tale, 1822 
lUsc and Progre<taoi Chi'stlatilty in the M'«(, 
181 J. 

lltfiM u. fLody Rachel), (ianphlet ol rimin i~ 
Wrlotncaley, enrl of boutlump'uii, 

1123. 

Litters to her IlusbAnd and Othiis, ilia 
(Her Life, by lord J. Russtll, isjo ) 
iloaspw., D0.L. (Miohool), bishop of Ola !,iw, 
eto, bom in Edinburgh, IIM M'* 
Connection of Sscred and Fioiano liisioii. 
1827-31. 

History of the Church of Scotland. 1 s J t 
Rl&srix, M.D. (Patrick) of Scotland, 


ISOS. 

Xotko on the Serpents of India, 1136 
Treatise «n the rlagge, 1701 
Russku, LLD. (Wl'ltam) hatiiriaii, Nmi in 
Scotland, 1746'1704. 

History of America, 1719 
History of knoent Europe, llt'i. 
lUstory of Modem Europe, 1779 8t 
(His Life, by Irvine, 1801 7 
JkVSSEUi, LLD. (William lloaoid) >8in tt 
Lily Vale, In Dubbn, Ireland, 1821 
Adventures of Dr. Brady (a noiell, li(i'< 
Canada, its Defences, Condition, et< , leOj * 
Diary In the East, 1860. 

Diary in the Lost Cfreat War, 1871. 

Diary Iq India, ISOO. 

Diary, North and South, 1861. 

I^ietters from the Crimea, 1850-66 
Prince of Wateb's Tour In India, rail 
liUTHBOfOno(Kev Samuel), Piwltytortin wkw-* 
tsier, Scotland, 1600-166). 

Covetu^of Life opened (Th^, 1665 
Christ ^ytiig and aianlng Slnneni to Hun 
self, 1647. 

Dhputatio Sdiolostica de . . . Providtntia, 


1650. 

Divine Bight ^Cbnrdi <3ovenuneot, loie 
Due Bights of Presbyteries, 1644. 
Ex«cUitkuies Apologetteie, 1636 
FreeDtspntation against Pretended LiK'rly 
of Omioienoe, 1646. 

Lex Bex, 1644. j^umt by the Committee of 
Estates.) 

Mittnsl Antlehrtst CTbA 1648. 

^uystt atsl Trixuph of Faith (The), 1645. 
^ Life,by Mnmre.isas. Thomson, Ibid ) 
ButBsmuxTS^ D.D. cnMnnae). born m Cam- 
bridge^^ 17W-17T1. 
imUtuies of Natmal Law. 1164-56, 
of Nrtttol KBlosoplv, 1748. 


Btlb (Rev. John Cberles), wntsi* qf rrltaimt* 
traet$, born near Martiesfleld, in Ch^lie, 
1816- 

Qlshupsand Clergy of Other D»y«, 1869. 
Oliii*tlan I.icaden) of [latt centarrj, 1868. 
Coming Events and iTCscnt Duties, 1869 
Kxpositorv Thoughts on tlio Cospels, 1856 69. 
Practical Jtebglon, 1878 
Spiritual Songs, IMbi. 

Plain Sneaking, leOo 

KiMru ('JbomaB), auttguarv, bum at liuitl- 
allertoiifln York, |C« 1711 
Antiriiilty, Power, and Decay of Pailmnierit, 
1681 

Edgar, the English Sfonanh (an bidoiit 
playl, 1677 

1 u><Uni, (tc. 1703; lontiiiued bv Rulurt 
demon, 1717-36; enlaigtd by Dr Adum 
( larke (fn\ ilunble ) 

‘'holt View vi i riigidv in tiie lASt tge, IB*) t 
lingi In., of the 1 <081 Agi uoimidoud 1 1h . 
1078. 

''\i Ki'iii (Phomas), earl of Dor.it, rt( ,jpi8t, 
bom ut Bnikhuist, in r)27 leJS • * 

(ioiImxIi I, a tragiiiy (the la*.! two acts), 1564. 

(Hip llrst thrci* atts by Norton, 1561 7 
Induition to tlie Mutorfm (I'l 

I'lfne eton7.us), 16.67 (rxieU'iit) 

HIM It (Mirhiu'l Ihomts), boin at oueNto'u, 
in III rbTsblie, I7b0 is I5 
Ireland, Its and llidr Ueinedies, 

Law ol I'lipulation, 18 tu 
louv (Henryy. hoc PDnv.intohi 

Si Jons (I anus AugiHu*), hiifoifan, boiu a, 
(.ariioutbi iisiiiie. 7 Vh1i'\ ]H(il-)H 7 f 
inutomy of Sioiely (Th ), 18J1. 

Ldui all >u of the P( ojil* ( i h< 7, IS6S 
I gypl and Mihenmi All, IKii, 

I gypi and Nubia, 1814 ^ 

lUihuis (lbe7 ,1812 * 

lllrtory, Manners H , of the lliudiius, iH{'2 
History ot the Four Uniuunitts ol England 
l%2 

ilintory of the Manmrs and (iistoms of 
AiKienttireece, 18t2 
7-iis, an ijaptiati i’llgrlmage, 1862 
Iouii].d or a li»hld( oce in Nonitindy, 1831. 
life of I/iuls hlAitoIeou, U'OI. 

Life of Mr WuHer {tab i|^, 1868 
Lives of L'elcbrattd iia\eli«is 18*11. 

Margaret 1 aseniicnift, or Second Love, 18 *5 
Nemesia of l^iwer (The), 1«54. 

(itKnUl Album V), 1851 . 

Piiilo<vnihy tt tin i oot of the Cto«, 1851. 
llinir (Tbp) and the Veil, 1966. 
iiir Cosmo Dfgby, 1643 
'lalus of the Kamadhan, 1836. 

There and BaeJe Again in Nesrab of Beauty, 
1853. 

Views In Borneo, 1847. 

Weighed in the Bolanoe (a navel)i 1864. 

Sr JoHX (SpeneerX LondooL 1826 
Life in the Forests of the Far East, 1862 

Saoa (Qemgs Au|ruatus Henry), London, ji824- 
Accepted AddroiuKs, 1963. 

After Broalcfest, etc;, 1961. • 

America In tbo Mkitt of War, 1864. « 
Baddingtoo Peerage, 1869. 

Brttkfeat idUBed, 1863. 

Csptsia Dsogeroiis (a tale). 
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Down among the Butdimen. 

Dutch Plcturea, 1861. 

From Waterloo to the Feninanla, 18GG. 
(iBtllgbt and Da^yli^t. 

Hogarth (In the ComUiU Muffaeine). 

How i tamed Mn. Cruit>er, 1868. 

Jonrnejr due North (A), 1858. (Notes of 
reeidcnco In tiumta.) 

Tiooklng at Life, 186 D. 

Make your Game, 18G0. 

Notes, etc., of the I'aris lilxhibitlon, 1888. 
Parle herself again, 1879. 

Quite Alone (a story), 1861. 

Itosldonco In Itusslo, 1959. 

Homo and Venice, 1889. 

Seven Hone of Mammon. 

Ship-chandler ('fhe), and other Tales. 1962. 
Strange Adventures of Captain D.mgcrouB, 
1863. 


'Prip to Parbary, etc., 1865. 

Twice round tlio Clock, 1859. 

Two Kings and a Kaiser, 1875. 

Two Prima Donnas, and other Ktorlos, 19o2. 
Under the Sun, and otb<>r Esnays, 1872. 

• AlTat Tyler (a burlesnue), 1H80. 

Saut (Oeorgeh orfentaliit, 188I>'1736. 

Translation of the XOmn, 1734. 

SALFsanav (William), I6tb century. 

Daterlo of the Pope's ilotereulx (lligb Alt.ir), 
1650. 

ICnglysbe and Welsbo DIctionarie, 1547. 
Inti^octioii, teaching bow to pronounce tlio 
Letters in tho Prytihbo Tongue, 1550. 
“.'^^ALSsnuKT Mimal" (or Missalc ad Uhum 
Kcclesto Sarlsburioitsls), printed by ii. 
Pyuson, 1600. (Scarce.) 

.salmok (NathanlelX antiquary, *>1742. 
Antiquities of Vjsmx, 1740. 

Antiquities of .Surrey, 1736. 

History of Hertfoniahire, 1728. 

I,Ives of ine Bishops since tho Restoration, 
1733. 


New Survey of England, 1731. 

Nate TrlaK 1735. 

.Survey of the Roman Stations in Britain, 1726. 

Survey of the Roman Antiquities in the Mid¬ 
land Counties of England, 1726. 

SAI.KOS (Thomas), M710. 

Fa-say on the Adv^cement of Music, 1673. 

Proposal to perform Music in Mathematical 
Ptoportions 1689. 

SAtKon (Thomas), chromlogkal hittoruxu, 
Bedfordshire, 1743. 

Families of the Present English Nobillly, 
1761. 

Families of tho Present Irish Nobility. J769. 

I'amtlks of the IVesent Scottish Nobility, 
1759. . 

Geograiiuleal <Srammar<A), 1749. (Once very 
pupniar.) 


Iltttwteat Collection relating to Britain, 1706. 
History of uU Nations from the First Qoveni- 
menu erected after the Flood, i7Si, 
Marrisfe, with its RIUni among the Andcnt 
Orseka, Romans, Saaons, etc., IT34. 
ModeniHlstory, 1739. 

NoMemene who have died for their Princea, 

Original of the Order tof the Garter, 1701, 
Present Stem of Nations, 11B& 

Boviaw of Urn History of England, 1722-3t, 


BALM0N*-HUip}9OSl>. 

a State Trials since the Belgn of Bfehud tU 
1738. 

Universal Travener, 1784. 

.SAMtON (William), 1640-1715. 

Botanologla (a herbal), 1710. 

Uorm Mathematics sen Unmis^ 1679. 

PaUadio Tamdinensia, poatbomotis 1743. 

Polvgrapbice,etc., 1675. 

Sephornm, or the Dmgedst's Shopopened, 1603. 

Sact (Ueniy), AIiytHnian travAUr, born at 
UcbflelA 1785-1827. 

Conespoodenoe, posthumotw 1854. 

Kgypta (a poem> 1824. 

Voyage to Abyssinia, 1814. . 

(His Life, by J. G. Halls, 1834.) 

Saltkii, M.D. (lienry Hyde), 1823-1871. 

Asthma, 1860. 

SvmtAKtu (Rev. John), aa anUnmian eti- 
thugiaat, 1590-1647. 

Dawning of Light, 1644. 

Free Grace, 1645. 

Holy Discoveries and Flames, 1640. 

i’oemata Sacra, 1636. 

Smoko in the Temple, 1046. 

Wonderfhll Predii'tions declared ... to Sir 
Thomas Fairfiax, 1648. 

SANCRorx, D.D. (William), ardibUhop of Can¬ 
terbury, bom at Frcsslngfiehl, in ^Ifolk, 
1616-169X 

Fur Ihrudestlnatus (a dialogue between a 
thief condemned to tiie gulloua, and a Gal- 
vinistlc preacher), 1651. 

Modern Policies, 1652. 

Sermons, etc, 1660. s <, 

(His Life, in dean Hook's Lim qf the Arch- 

bithops.) 

.Samdrks, D.D. (NicfaoloaX bom at Cbarlewood, 
in Surrey, 1527-1581. 

De Origine ac Progreesu Sohismatts AngUcaiil, 
Itbri liL 1585. 

Do Visibili Monarebta Eoclesise, 1571. 

Images of Saints Lawful, etc., 1567. 

Rocko of the Church (The), 1667. 

Supper of our Lord set foorth in Sk Bookes. 
1665. 

Treatise of Usurfe, 1563. 

SAADEiteox, D.D. (Robert), bishop of Lincoln, 
bora at Rotherham, InTorkshlre, 1587-1663. 

De Juramenti Obllgo^ne, 1647. 

Episcopady ... not Prejudicial to Regal 
Power, 1661. 

Tjoglcsn Artis Compendimn, 1615. 

Nine Cases of Conscience resolved, posthu¬ 
mous 1673. 

Physiem Scientte Compendium, posthamoos 
1671. 

(His Life, by Walton, 1679.) 

Sandkbson (Rimett), ontinary. bom at Dnr- 
bam, 1660-1741. ' 

Continuation Rymer’s Aedsm, 1717-3^ 

Sandys (Sir Bdwin) 1661-1629. 

Euit^ SpeCiilam, 1605. 

SAhxkroRD (F^cis), ksiwtil, 1630*1693. 

Genealopcal of tbsMenaicto of Khg- 
land, 1707. (A nssfUl work.) 

Genealogical Hutoty of ths Kbigstrf PortogH. 
ehx, 166 9. 

History of (be Cemnalloa of James tL ittd his 
Qn^ 169f. 

Order and Oeieraoaies used s( Riu InteTftient 
of Georgs Monk, Duks of AlbcnmirtklOlO 
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€A3g»VOBP(jAm«s),1829-lft90. . 

AsBorouf Tales and Seatenoes of tUo Gtcolcoi 
Sagea, 1567. 

Hours ^ RecreatloQ, or Altcrdtiuiers (talk's, 
Don mots, etc,), 1576. 

Mirror of Madness, 1567. 

Bahots (QeorgeX and traveller, bnn 4t 
York, 1677-1644/ 

Cbrist'a Passion. 1640. (This is the 
PoMers ofOrotiuB.) 

Ovid's Malamomhotei EoKlIshod, Iti'i 
Paraphrase on tao Psalms at Pavid, lO'iO 
Part^hraMOD Solomon's Song, 1642. 

UdoUon of a Journey, etc., 1815. ( \ don np- 
ilon of the Turklsn empire, of i'gvpi, t 
Holy Land, etc.) 

*5aK 0V8 (William), mtufcol composer an^i a Otoi, 
1704-1663. 

Cltrlsttnas CSarols, Aneiont and Moflrtn, ntili 
the Airs, 183 i. 

* OiTlstmastide, its History, rrothitl^s ami 
Carols, 1852. 

Specimens of Afacaronic Pottry. H31 

KaiiT, R a. (Jamei)}, hum atCioyduii, lu Smity, 
1820- 

The Boy Shakespeare; Dick Whittington, 
Evening; Genius isHeaven>born and lo<>k<4 
liom out tbo Ey^ IRM; II,iTuotiy, I in 
Infant Samuel; The Infant 'limolhv; Iho 
Light of the Cioss; Little Red Rulinv 
Hood; The Miller's Daughter; Mouiing, 
Mother's Hops; RctioHpfH'tion , liiv 'U 
Women; She never told her Low; ihe 
Walk to Emmaus: The Yoatig Miustn 1; 
Young Steele. • 

SanoEiir (Epes), bom at Clourestei, iii 'Ml'-'" i- 
rhusetts, ir.S., 1816- 
Bridge of Genoa (The), lfi16. 

Priestess (The), 1855. 

^ioDg8 of ue 6^ and other Poems 1 *>i > 
•Standard Speaker, 1852 
Weaitb and Worth. 1846. 


SaTOitDAT Ravritw (The), started 
Saitki>8|is (Sir Edmund), 1600 - 168 1 
Reports, 1686. 

SaUKosKBOH, LL.D.(Nicholas), matftentaf' * in. 
bom in Yorkshire. 1682-1739. 

Klemeuts of Algebra, 1740. 

Tfeattas on Fluxions, 1756. 
Sa.vaO8(Blcbaid},it0B4,lMni In rx»bdoir, 16S»’> 

ms. 

IhMtard (Tbs), 1728. (A poem on himself, * 
m srblA M holds bis moth»r op t/i 
tfcBeals.) 

Love IP a VMl, 1718. 

Wanderer (llisY to live cantos, 1729. 

(Hla Lijbt by T)r. JtduHon. 1744.) 

Savtu(Slr Henry), matkrmeaielm, bum uesr 
In Yorkshire, 1649-1822. 

Lsettues on Imclid (bMk L), 1621. 

Remtn Angihwnn Serlptores post Bedam, 
1696. 

S4irT»8(Wmtom>iMet. via,, 1828- 
Lagsndof mito tots. 

Tttn Uilea CraoiTowo. 1867. 

Thought and Reverie. 1849. 

Yaarof Souf (A), ms. 

Rasn (Jo^ Godlkeyk American poet and hu> 
4nord< I818- ^ 

Ora Ske^ of Many Natloii0864. 

V^nfl^taiisaa (TmX lUi, 


hfasqueroilc (I'heh and etlier I'ocms, 1366. 
Leisure Day Rhymes, itts. 

CiutoHfCnR (Anoalea Rerum tn Anglia 

K starum a Christo nato ad Annnui 11541 
la inserted m Gto Jt^numeuta ilutornu 
Bntannica, 

S41HIS, M.I). (Prank), 1767-1917 
] dsipiiBitlons; Metajitiysical and 1 .Itet arj*. 1791 
Di unatic Sketches of AnUrut Nuitlimi My- 
• thology, 1790 
Miscellaaies, 1905. 

Nug-o Poetlca*, mo3, 

(Ills Life, by W. Tayloi, 1 9 > 11 
Itxrr (Philip), an Aiuciunn utuiri, born it 
<'’tur, tu S\\ Itrurlanii, isio- 
1'olttic.tl, hoclal, .and Hi.l!giou4 Oonlitioii v>i 
(he Uuiie^l Statei, 1855, 

What U (.'hutch HiKtory F 18(0. 

Sf iinoiriiArT (Ifenif llowe\ c'AnoWiV, Wirn 
III New Yoik State, U s, JtOd-DOl , 
Algic art lies, lhJ7. 

1 tlinulogiial Rt searches itcpn-tiug the Ri 
.Man ul Auierira, IHtb 

lliitorualatidStatistiial rnfiimatiini respett- 
nigtheludiau Trllxsol the United .States,, 
1-151-60 • 

Indian Frlbes (Th< 7, their lllstoiy, Cundilloii, 
and Profpccts 1H51-57 

Nanativeot an l.xpidition to Haska laiki*. 

tlie So’me of the MNii^mppi, is it 
Notts on (he lroqi.nh, H4S 
'liawUinthe . . . Mi<-Hissippt Valley, ISAi. 
Vli wof the l/>jal Mlm s til Mivcoiirl, 191 1 
S' uiti'tviR (Mrt), maiden uauiu Lady ObarloU> 
Pli/ibeth Gucbt, Ihj'i- 
Tnuislate<l the Ifabluoyton, lSH-14. 
oi.iK (Jobii), eauitjLMiff to icing KAword 1 
Ji'.ta, githirrd togrtli, r by Andrew Itinnd, 
M 1), J6A6 

.siouhbKr, Dl). (llilHam), arctic navigntoi, 
born at Whitby, lu Yorkshire, 4F00 -Ik.'> 7 
Account ol the Antic Uegioin (An;, 192U. < V 
capital book ) 

Dihcnurten to Seamen, 1912. 

Joutnal uf a Voyage to the Northern Whabt 
Finherlcs, ISzl. 

Magnet ical Investigal lorn, 1*39-62 
hfemonaUofthe Sea. 

Records <d the Adventurotw Life of t!«i Lite 
Wllliani ScorCwby (f e, hla totber), 1830. 
Records ol tlie St'X. 

(His Life, by Sroresby^JackKon, 1861.) 

Seen (Keginala;, horn atScotshall, nearSmscUie, 
in Kent. 1546-1599. 

Dbcovene of WlUhcraR (Tbs), 1684. (IBs 
great work, damonstrating the absutdlty of 
the popular belief to witches. This bonk 
ealled forth James's ifcmanology, and Scot’v 
book was ordered to be burnt by tbo com* 
ram hsogman.} 

Per&te Platfoime of a Iloppo-Gaideu (Tbel, 
printed 16TA 

SonsuAV (TbeX a newspaper, first startad 1817 
ScoT T^ (Dav^, painter, born to Edtobuigh, 

The Akhotttst, 1838 ( Ariel sad Caliban. 1836; 
1teAne»rn41bKnerIUtt8tn^,1831« The 
Duke of GJonoester udua totonhe Water¬ 
gate Csbdi^ 1843; Hoowams at Man, 
183lt Hhiloctetes. 1840| J^r^'a 
pmt Uloiinitedi Queen SUaibetb in tha 
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Globe ThcAtre, 18411 Richard III., ISIS; 
Sarpedon carried bj' Sleep aud Death, 1832; 
fhlcQua praising Wine, 1843; Vaseo da 
Gama eneountering the Spirit of the Capo, 
1847 (bis best picture). 

(IIJb Memoljs, by bto brother, AV. D. 
ScDit, 1850.) 

ikJOTT (John), poet, of Arowoll, in Hertfordihlro, 
1730-1783. 

Amwell, 1770. 

Crltivat Bssays on the Kngllsli Pools, po-.t- 
humuiis 1785. 

Poems, 1782. 

(His Life, by John Jioolo, 17.83; E. A. 

Davouport, 1822.) 

hcocr (Michael), noefh'st, bom at (Ilasgow, iii 
Scotland, 1783-1833. 

CmlbO of tiift Miilgc ^appe.irt*d in MuckiomMl's 
Magazine). 

Tom Cringle's Ia>k (appeared in lilachowd'i 
^h^g^uiru). 

S«wr (Sir Michael), occuU philainiphfr, *-1230, 

Avicennaide Anlinalibus, ea Araliico in l<ati> 
num, tianslatio. 

(De rroereatlone et llominis Phioionomia 
Opu8, prlnti'd 1477. 

Mon.'Ct Phllrtsupliica, transIaU>d into English 
and printed IG33. 

(juirstio Curiosa do Nfttura Solis ct Lun:e, 
printed 1622. 

(Diintu places him u’iih m.fgicians in ids 

/fl/emo, in the tlftli part of the Malsbolgc. 

.Sro ilAVi>iiu«>i>;, p. 473, col. 1.) 

StoTT (Samuel), InrttUeape painter, •-1772. 

Old London Bridge, 1745. (In tho National 
Gallery.) 

JeoTT (llev, TliorDaa), English minister at 
Utrcdit, murderol at utreclit. liy John 
loiiiiltert, a garrison soldier, 1626. 

Aphortsmes of State, 1634. 

BelglckiSdlsmiru (The), 1622. 

Belffickc Souldier (Tlic), 1624. 

Christ’s rolitician, ana Suiomon’s Puritan, 
1616. 

Discoverio of Spanish Practices (A\ 1623- 21. 

England's Joy for suppi easing the Papists, 
1624. 

Ghost of Robert, Karl of Essex, lG2i. 

Ghost of Kir Walter Rawloigh, 1626. 

Hlghwales of God and tlu> King (The), 1620. 

Newes from Parnastsns 1622. 

Spanish Dealgncs to an Uaiversoll Monarchic, 
1624. 

Smmachla, or True Love-knot (no date). 

'nongue Combat (AX 1623. (useful lor a 
word-book.) 

Votivm .\nglur, 1624. 

Vox Cwli. 16t!4. (A conmiltatlon held in 
heaven by Henry VIll., queen Elizabeth, 
and others, ou Spain’s deatgna against Eng¬ 
land.) 

Vos Del 1624. 

Ytt l^uit (a warning against SpainL 1620, 
1634. 

Vox RoglM634. 

•con (Rev. ThotttasX bom at Braytoft, In Lin- 
oolnsldrs, 1247-1821. 

Cotnmeiaan ott tba Bible, 1766, (Geoeralty 
caked -Sooti’a fittfty Bible.") 

Essays on the Iiuiorlint Suitlects of 


*• 

. Force of Truth, 1779. O 

Vindication of the Iniqilratlou of Smi^re, I2M 
(His Life, by bis son, 1824.) 

Scorr (Sir AValter), noodist and poef, bmn at 
Edinburgh, 1771-1832. 

Aovels and Prose Bomances. 

Abbot (TheX 1620; time, Elizabeth. 

Anne of Geierstein, 1829; time, Edward £V.' 
Antlq’iary (The), 1610; time, George III. 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror (a tale); time, Wil¬ 
liam III. 

Rotrothed (TbeX 1826; time, Henry IT. 

Bbtck Dwarf ('Pbe), 1816; time. Anno. 

Bride of Lommei moor, 1819: time, William 
III. <• 

Castle Dangerous, 1831; time, Henry I. 
tlmiit r,«>i)ert of Paris, 1831; time, Hufus. 
Fair Muld of Perth, 1828; time, Henry IV. 
Fortunes of Nigel, 1822; time, James L 
Guy Mannering, 1816; time. George 11. 

Ifeart of Midlothian, 1818; time, George IL 
lligiiland Widow (The), a Ule, 1827; time, 
<icorgn fl. 

Ivanhoe, 1819; time, Rlclianl f. 

Kenilworth, 1821; time, Elizubeth. 

T.alrd’s .hjck ( I'he), 1827; time, Fllizabeth. 
L'gcnd of Montrose ('Ihe), 1819; time, 
ChaTloA 1. 

Monastery (The), 1820; time, Elizabeth. 

Old Mortality, 1810 ; time, (diaries II. 

Peveril of the Peak, 1823; time, Charles l£. 
Pirate (The), 182 1; time, William HI. 
Quentin Durward, 1823; time, Jhldward IV, 
Redgauntlet, 1824; time, tJeorge III. 
lb,*!) Roy, 1817; time, George 1. 

>St. Ronan's Well, 1825; time, George III. 
Surgeon’s Daughter (The), 1827; timiV 
George II. 

Talisman (Thi'X 1825; time, Richard I. 
Tapstrlcd Cliamber (Tho), a tale; tlm^ 
George 111. 

Two Drovers (Th^X 4 1827; time, Qeorgt 

ill. 

Waverley, 1814; time, George H, 

Woodstt>ck, 1826; time, Oirmroonwealtb. 

Poetrp, JDramatic fSsetcha^ etc. 
.dnehindnme (ap Aryshire tragedy), 1830. 
Hallads and Lyrical Pieces, 1806. 

Battle of Sempach, 1816. 

Border Lllnstrelsy (in tbrqo .RortaX I662*iB 
(Thomas the Rhymer.) - < 

Bridal of Triermtln (In uroe omtosX 1813. 
Doom of Devorgoil (a melodmaa, blank 
verse), 1830. 

Ettricke Garland (TheX two songs, 1616. 
Field of Waterloo CTbs). a posm, 1816. 

Fhre King (TheX a ballad, in Alexandtins^ 
1801. 

" For a* that an* a' that ** (soxgX 1614 
Frederick and Alios (a balladVlBOl. 

Halidon Hall (a drumc skevn), 1822,, 
Harold the DauntlesB (in six cantosX 
Helvellyn (a ballaAJn AlexsndrtaesX ISMi 
House of Aspen C^)' * qraniattf 
sketch, 1636. 

UunUnc SoiutfAXto sevens, 1806. 

Lady ofthe I«|» CDieX six cantos, 1606 
loqr of the Leak Minstrel (tkeL in six 
cantoeX Ilf 66. 

lAfd ofthe Isles (TheX In Mx esntqo. Ifliq. 
MacdoTs Cms (a dtamatlodtotchX 1880, 
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XArmioQ (In bIs cantos), 180S, . 

Moble Sforingor (The), a baUail, In Alcxau* 
drlnes, ldl9. 

Rokebjr (in six eantoa), 1813, 

Hir Tdstram (a romance, edited), 1804. 

Vision of Don Roderick (Kpenteiian), 1811. 
Wild Kontsman (The), a biillad, in c)ght«, 
175»«. 

William and llclai (a ballad, in eight ami 
sis), 1790. 

Prose Works (not mvels). 
liorder Antiquities of Scotland (tssajs), ihis. 
Demonobjigjr and Witchcraft (letters), 1 <31. 
History of^otland, 1830. 

Letters of tialachi Malagrowther, 1320. 

Life of DryUon, 180s. 

Life of Naprdeon Ruonaparte, 1327. 

Jilfe of Swift, 1814. 

Idves of llritlsh Novelists, 182':. 
a Memoirs of the Earl of Moruruso, IsOs. 

Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 13is. 

Provincial Antiquities, etc., 1320. 

Regalia of Scotland (The), 1810. 

Tales of a Grandfather (In three seiii»s\ i-.:; 
1830. (A lustory of .Scotland.) 

(His Life, by W. Wrir, .1. Hoy,;, 
1834; Lochart, 1837-30; O. Grant, ISl'i, 
Gllflllan, 1870; Rossetti, 187(1; Uliamlx'i 
1871; Hutton, 1878.) 

S(»rT (William Bell), port, elc., .Scotland, 1811 
Hades, or the Transit, 1833. 

Life, etc., of Albeit Dnrcr, 18G9. 

Little Masters (The), 1379. 

Memoir of David isSO. 

Poems 1865, lH6t. ■ 

Year of the World (The), a poem, 18.15. 

•uOTT (Winfield), pcncra/, boin at Polei-liuif.', 
U.B., 1788-1866. 

Memoirs, 1861. 

Srwc8(Jolin Duns), called "The .Subtile l)ix- 
tor,'' and “Tho Prince of DiTlnus," I2i*3- 
1308. 

Idiota’a, or Duns’s Contemplations of Divine 
Love, printed 1662. * 

Opera Omnia, Notes, etc., printed 1639. 

(His Life, by L. Waddlngus editor, 1639 ) 
Axmoai (I lenry), professor, 1650 -i gIk 
De Obiectu Cmtus Religiosi, 1661. 

Life of God In the Soul. 1677. 

Hevf DiacouK^ etc., 1735. * 

Occasional Meditations, 1740. • 

Sokovs (George Poulelt), getiogUt, 1797-1876. 
Consiuentions oti Volcanoes 1825. 

Geology of Central France, 1827. 

Princtplee of Political Economy, 18ai. 
SkDowiCK (Rev. Adam), geologiu, bom at Dont, 
1ft YorSshlre, 1787-1873. 

OlSoeunie on the Studies of the University of 
C^brid|^860. (fbe bearing of physics 
on religion.) \ 

Geology of &e tiske Districts, 1S53. 
fitDfttnoic (Catherine Maria). novetUt, bom at 
Stoekbridge, UA, ll99-mi. 

Qaance (a tale of our own times), 1836. 

Hone (a tale <m domestic economy), 1840. 
H^aLea^ (stale of early Umes in Anterfea), 

Le Boson (a novel), 1835. 

Mtfers ftmn Abro^ 1841. fes 
l^woo^ 0!i»\ a novel, 1336, 

live and Let Lm, 1837 4 


Married and Single, 1849; 

Me.iOS and Ends 1839; 

Morals and Maunm, 1947; talcs on morals 
and domestic economy. 

Now England Iblo (A), 1822, 

Pour Rich Man and lltch Poor Man (The\l 9 J 0 ' 
Redwood (a novel), 1821. 

Wilton Hevvey, and other Talei, 19 C3. 
Snoowicu (Mrs.), maiden name Susau lUdtuv 
• Livingston, 1788-1463. 

Alldo, 1844. 

Allan Prescott (i» novel), H'jl. 

Clitldren's Week (flic), l'' . 0 . 

.Morals of Pleasure (The), l« 2 '). 

Walter Tbomby (a novel), 1369. 

Young Emigrants (The), 1331. 

Sii liowiox (Tuoodore), born at Shcflleld, in M t - 
sachnsetts, D.S., 1780-1889. 

Public aiul Prh'ate i‘k,onouiy illuf'trate i, < tc. 
1838(byub!M>rvaUoiiHin Kmope in 1836- 4 ' < 
SiDOWioK (rhi'iKlonj), Iwrii at .lIlMuy, if'* 
18U-IM9. 

Interprt'latioa and Application of SUlutory 
and OinxtUullunnl Law, 183.1. 

Life and Work'* of William L''ggctt, 1 H 12 . ^ • 
Mcinoirauf Williari Llvingstuiif, 1335. 
Trcatlsi* oil the Measure oi Dainogi'S 18.M> 

Si iir.Kir (Sir Charles), poet, born in Kent, 

1701. 

Antimy and Cleojwtra (a iMgcdy), iGiT. 
’Mulberry Guidon (Tho), a play, lOoS. 

Works, cousistliig of Poems and Plays, po l- 
Jiiunons 1719. 

Thi* duke of Bucklngliani called liia 
pooms '■.Scdtoy ’8 WlUhcralt." 

Si.i.i>i.v (John), antiquai'i, itc., born at Sal* 
vington, in Snsst'ic, Ifihi- l65t. 

Aimlucton Anglo*Itrltaimicca, itilb. 

Uc Idle Syrls, 1617. 

Do .Tuio NatuniU ct GciiUuin, etc., 16if. 
IteSacccKsionibus, 1681. ft 

Duello (The), 1610. 

{•higland’a Kjdtiomis, 1610. 

HLstory nf 'ntlies, ICIA 

.faul Auglorum Faties Altera, 1010. 

Mare CUusum, 1685. 

]Marmora .VrumP-liaiu, 1623. 

Table Talk, posihunmus lo39. 

Tittrsof Honour, 1614. 

(His Life, bv Wilkins,4726; Dr. J. AiUr. 
1773; G. W, Jubnson, 1h85.) 

Svi.wywfRev William), isOll-lslS. 

Hora Hcbraicm, 1848^8. 

Two Charts of Prophecy. 

Scsi<)a(Nse8au William), poliHeai sortter, boi c 
at Compton, la Berkshire, 1790-1661. 
Blograpbnsal SImtehes, 1B63. 

Essays on Ftotloft, IW4. 

Htstmeal and Phlhm^tcal Essays 1865. 
Jourftal la Turkey and Greece, 1859. 

Journals, relmng to Irelaod, 1869. 
PoUttcai Euouomy, 1846. 
SBnutfElkanabYj^Littraafe/cr theeitg, »»n: 
at Dirnmable, in Bedfonl^Ire, 1648-1733. 
Gsmbyms (a ttugedy), 1671. 

City Bambte CTbeY a comedy, 1712. 

Cwqiiest of CUoa by tlm Tartan fa tragedy), 
1876. 

!&npre89of Motooco CThe)^ atragedyfl^. 
Female migtft (The), atragedy. 1«M. (P(^ 
Joan.) 
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U>ve and B«v(>oj;e (a tragedy), 
roems, chiefly Laudatory, 1681, 2685, 1714, 
1716,1732. 

Siege of Troy (The), a drama, 1716. 

Trmmphs for Lord Mayor'a 1691-17(18. 
SiWAUD (Anna), born n Dcrbysbho, 1747- 
1809. 

J/ettem, poftthnmoua ISilr. 

Limim, 1783. 

Memoirs of Dr. Darvln, ISO I. ■ 

Poems, poathamous 1816. 

Visions (The), postbnmoQS 1810. 

(Her Life, by sir Walter Scolt, JhIO.) 

Ri irARO CWllllam), bi^raphical writer, I>on- 
don, 1746-1799. 

Anecdotes of Dietinguiehed Persons, 1705. 
Btugrapbiana, 1799. 

SnTTARD (Wniittui Wenman), isth century. 

Toitograpbia Hlberaira, 179.’». (Moritorlous.7 
SnWRLt f Islirabeth Miwdog), noixlist, bom iii 
• the Islo of Wight, 1815- 
Ainy Heriiert, 1844. 

<’lovo Hall (a tale), IS47. 

Plarl’a Daughter (The), a tale, H(5. 

Uerttnde, 1847, 

' O'lTomely Ballads and Stories in Verst', 18G3. 
Ivors, 1856. 

Katherine Ashton (a tale), 1854, 

Margaret l*cn3tval, 1858. 

Kobo of Chertton^a ballad), 1872. 

Sketches (three tales), 1847. 

Ursula (a talo of confitry life), IS.'i^, 

Si.WKj,!. (william), historian, 1650-1733. 

lilstoiy of tilt} Quakers, 1732. 

Bi.WKU. (Uer. WilUam), J606-1674. 

Christlau Morals, 1840. 

Clirlstlan Politics, 1844. 

(Ihiistian Vastlges of Creation, 1861. 
Ifawki'vrtone (a talo), 1845. 
llora Philologica, 1830. 

Kodotph iho Voyager, 1844. 

.Sacred Tnoughts in Verse, 1835. 

Si iiBOTJB (Rev, Michael Hobart), 1802 - 
Kvenlngs with the Bouanists, 1801. 

Momluga among the Jesuits, 1850. 
Bhadwku. (Thomas), jjoel laureate, born in 
Norfolk. 1640-1693, 

Works, posthumous 1720, 

For his 17 plays, see Arrrjfnix III. 


• ' 

(^tirizMl 


the 


unjustly by Drydca under 
pseudonym of “Mac Flecnoe.'*)! 

Sh MtTESBPiar (Antliony Ashley GoopenJtarl of), 
morolirf, born in I^indon, 1671-1713. 
(^racU'iistics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
and Times, iTll, 1713; conUiuing the Ig- 
<l»h7 Conctaruing Virtue, 1099; Judgmeni 
«f Hercules, 1713; Letter comxming 
auaiosm, 1708; Moraltsta, 1709; Sensns 
Ow nm u nis , 1709; SoUloano, or Advice to 
aa Author. i7lo. 

(His Life, by B. Martyn, revised by Dr. 
KipdA 1830.) 

Baais^ LL.D. (John Campbell), poet, etc 
at Ilotutown House, lu Scotland, *- 
Kllmaboe; and other Poems, 1864. 

, Lectiire(ionColtQreaiMlBAligi0n,187O. 
Pnetio Ditei|««taUoa of Ifature (The), is?7. 
Stodieo imPoetro and Philoeophy. 1868. 

(Wnitaai), 4lr«ma(4«<( etc., bom 
at SratKMd-npoa’ATOO, tn JVarwkfaahlt^ 


,bom 


Lover's Complaint (Tbe^, in Mine atauxos, 
f 1606. 

Passionate Pilgrim (The), In 14>Une etanxas 
1699. 

Rape of Luovoe (The), la 7-llue sta'nzas, 1591. 
(154) Sonnets, 1598. 

Venus and Adonis (In 6>line stanzas), 1693. 
For his plays, see p, 898, 

(His Life, W K. Rowe, 1709; Hamuer 
1746; Dr. H. Blair, 1763 1 [Frandi^ Gentle¬ 
man, 1774; Malone, 1700; Ales. Chalmers, 
1805; Wheler, 1806; Joan Britton, 1814; 
Drake, 1817,1838; Skottowe, 1S34; V^eeler, 
1821; MoncrcifT, 1834; Rev. W. Harness, 
1825; W. Harvey, 1826; CL Symmons, D.l).. 
1826; C. Knight, 1838; Ganmbell, 1838; Barry 
Cornwall, 1839-43; J. P. Gotlier, 1841; 
Baudry’a (French edition) contains “a new 
Life," 1842; Dr. G, C. Verplnnok, U.S., 1847; 
.r. 0. llalliwell, 1851; Rev. H. N. Hudson, 

, 1852; W. W. Lloyd, 1856; H. Staunton^’ 
18.58; Neill, 1861; S. W.FuUom. 1861; Ken¬ 
ney, 1&61; Kichard GrunMVhite, U.S., 1865. 
Jn one or two instances the tno^a^her's 
name is not knovm, but a “ Life ” is prefixed 
to an edition of the Wurks.) 

SitAitp (Abraham), mathematiciajt, bom at 
JJtUc Horton, in Yorkshire, 1651-1742. 
Geometry improved, 1717. 

Siiaur (Granville), obolitt'onfsf, bora at Durham, 
1734:-1813. 

Injustice, etc., of tolerating Slavery lu Eng¬ 
land (The), 1772. 

Uses of the De&nlto Article In the Greek 
Testament, 1798.© ' 

'(His Life, by Prince Hoare, 1826.) 

Siuitr (Ricltard), called ■'Conversation Sharp,” 
1759-1835. 

Letters and Essays, 1834. 

Sharp (Samuel), ‘-IIVH. 

Critical Inquiry into the Present State of Sur¬ 
gery, 1760. 

lA'ttera foom Italy, 1766. 

, Operations of Surgery, 1739. 

SitARPR (Charles KirkpatiidtXboraatfloddam, 
in Scotland, 1781-1851. 

BalUd Book. 1823. 

Etchings and Literary Beavdna, posthumous 
1869. 

Genealogy of the House of Seton, 1830. 

Life of Lady Margaret Cunningbarae, 1828, 

* Metrical lAigenda, and other Poems, 1807. 
Portraits by an Amateur, 1833. 

Sarguudo, or the Valiant Christian, 1837. 
SnAKPBi, D.O. (Giegory)b of Yorkshire, 1713- 
1771. 

Argument In Defiance of (^urliUaintty, 1760, 
1762. 

Defence of Dr. Ciarfce, 1744. , 

Reiiew of the Oontrovamy uout Damotoiaica, 
1738. 

Two IKmertidlotm on UuaigDagea/md JAItira, 
1761. 

Sit AW, M.D. (George), ndtHroliifi, bora ail Bier- 
ton. In BqctEinitiMmriitnt I76l»t3i3. 
Catadogtw of timlAvortaaMiwrani, 1i7fiB>'96i. 
NaftofalUt'a Mlaoettany (The), I73»4«I3. 
Zo6lginr,l|66-l«. 

SuAw^^^, poeadooya «Jodi BHUbga,^ 
BmA ofSi^ftRfi; 1366, 
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M uor Jack Downlns 4 

ilM), Jt^b SitllDn’ProrerbS] Joob Blillngl 
on Ice, Joob InlUngs’ lenner’s Alioauac 
SitAV, M U (Pete^ 1 (>96-176) 

Abndgment of Btcon’s Pbiloeopblcal Works, 
1735 

rhemlul Lectnrps, 1734 
Now I’ractice of Physic, 1726 
S(i vw (IW htobWng'' aHttqaat y, born tn siaf 
forislitire, 1762-1802 
History of SlalTonlshire, 1796-1*101 
I opogrepUor (The), 1789 
sitrA (Daniel),orunfalitt, bom tn Dublni ll'i 
1816 

rnMislatioit of Mlrkhond'j llist ry of ikt 
hitujs of Ftt$ia, 1841 

riiu BB 1 AIM, M D (John), born at Pidi'f rd tn 
De\onshtro, 1709 17HS 
History of the Sumatrans 1760 
I>Ptt(TS on tlie I nglisti Nation ITIl 
* liCttersto tlin Ppoplo of i nglaiui, 1750 ''S 
Marriago A(t (Ihe), 1754 
Origin and Pi igriss of National Sorl ty 1* f 
Sini>u,I)D ('\Vllliain),bornat Utot) I s l Ju 
History of Ciirlstlan DiKtrlnes, iho) 
lIomilftlCB and Pastoral Thu loij, is* 7 
Ltctunsoii tho Pbilosnphi of X ston ih 56 
Outlines of a System of Rhct n , issi) 
Sermons to tbe Natural Matt, 1871 
SflEBiK A (Sir Mirtln Arcbcr\lH>tu lu I>i blin, 
1770-1850 

Alasco (a tragedy), 1821 
Corntnemoration of lb yn >1H isu 
Llcmeutsol Art (a in six cantoi), 181) 
Oldcourt ^ novel) iffio • 

llhymeaon Art, 1806 
(Ills life, by his sou, I'OO 1 
Sni turiaLD (John Baker Holroj I, lord), 1711 
1821 

Lett! r on Oie Com Taws 1816 
Obsenatlons oa the Commerce of \methin 
Stales 1783 

On tbe Manufactures, etc, of Trelaml, 1786 
On the Prqlect for abolishing the stave J radi ' 
m9 

Orders In Connell rte, 1809 
Biieii. (Hichard lAlor) dramahH itr Ivrn 
near Waterford, In iielaod, 1791 IHSI 
Adelaide, 1814 

Apostate (The), 1817. • 

Rellamlra, 1818. 

Kvadne, 1819 
ilugoenot (Tbs). 

MootanU 1820 

iSketebea of the Irish Bar. 1822 
(Hm Li^ tw Maeuevla, 1854, F W Mac* 
Ciuloch, 1858 ) 

Srsusy (Mrs >. maiden name Mary Wollstono- 
endt O^wiiV MOoelMf. second wifo of Percy 
Byssbef^lley Bore in London. 1788 1851 
Biansf^y of her Husband, 1839 
PklliQM; 1837. 

Fmikeastoni. 1818 (Uor best novel) 

Ldit M«i(Tlis). 1824. 

I«dot«, 1835. 

IJnttB Warbsek (an blslorlcal novel), 1838 
in Gmrauuiy and Italy, 1844. 

18*3. 

tRkMV (Pi^ Bymbe), nosf, bun at Field 
PIsiK, to Soasex, 17«2-1822. 

Adubals (a nmMi^ on Xeata)^ lISL 


Alastor, or the Spin! of Solitude (btauk verso), 

Aret!iusa(an ode), 182C 
Cenri (I he), a Iragidy. 1819. 

Olonds (The), an tide, 1820 
Fpipsychldlrm, 1821 
111 lias (a hiicai drain i), 1821 
Julian and MaddatuCAconritsatloii In veisA 
1620 

Tjoon and Cythna (SptnsiiUin), 1613 
Nightmati (The) HOti 
O to to tlic West Wind 
O' dIpus I i rannns (a cUseii aI p! ly) IS21 
PeUi IVU III, 1819 

Promitlii ns Onlioiiud (a <lasslcal pl»y\ I**!! 
Piometheus 1 1 maskid, 182J 
Qnei n 61 sb, tsij (Wrilti n at tho age of 18 
Ke\i it ut Isl uii (in 12 cantos, in 6 Ime »tau> 
rns) 1617 

RjsiUi 1 ai il lit len(sdialo|,u' btversi), 1(7) 

St lisjM ri «i) isio 

sliilhv lMptrS|,lii ), lai > 
skvliikiHui lH-(i (Ilia liest oile > 

W Uih of ilio Itlis (1 k), 1*»20. Humpose 1 
in fhrfc di>« ) • • 

/asti /i Vi noil 1) iHin 
(Ills 1?1(, ly laptrtiu T Mulwln, 1817 
1 1 Hogg I" 6, IkU wldiw 1H69, i b 

Middle till 18 »s \> M IhisK ItJ, 1678 ) 
biiiiro\ (linknek l\iUiam\ an ADiMuati 
<lti/(n I rn at Iimalci Lnig leUiid, 1611 
leips from a fklln 1 h 56 
Ri 1 1 >f < 1 St Hard >lph o (I hr \ 1862 
SinssrvM (UlUliml, jMxtoinU poet, born nl 
t>ir Ij Ax IMS in siiirpMlilre, 1714 170 
(20) 1 liM 6 171 ( ir 

I sf. ly on Men an I Mjnn< rs, posthnmnus 1761 
femini Da»svn va Lallui) 1716 
Julgnuut cf Ilirculca ^a diaioatic pjin > 
1741 - 

01 s, Songs ail I Ballotls, 1750 5l* 

Pastoral BMlod (in four iiarte) )7t t 
1 oenis on S \tril Oetasiuns 1717 
Progress of 1 isU (In four parts), poMbuonnix 
1764 

*VhsilmMreis (Hm) In Spenserian metn 
]i<7, 17ti (Ills brstpotlu ) 

M ntlin lit in fnii at Iftnliy, 1741 
(Ilfs I lit bytinaMvi 1784, (ftltltlaR, 1864 
MU 11 AKi> (John iD« Tgi), l)5rn at KUlsreey, In 
Ireland, Hl «-1860 

Alla fc 4lamucal Sludy, 1858 (With Dr U 
W lum<r) 

1 all of ICumc and Ubw of New NationaHb s, 
1861 

Notes ou I^ueydhkii, 1857 (WlUi Evans ) 

Bt Paul at Atlwns (a poem), 4861 
'XhiHqihrasti Ctiaructeres, with Notes 1853 
SaeaatRVR (Sit Ixiuard), jioef, bom to lAUidoti, 
lbl8-1703 

5)>rsaken Lydia, 1661 
I.yrian and bilvla, lt>51. 

Poems, 1851 

Rapt of Helen (Tie), 1051. 
baUmls, lb5i 4 

Sphere of Maiciu Mamiiius (Tbe), 1878 
SOBMtMtf CMT».y,tiovelut,auikm name irsneei' 
Oiamberlayita, mother of Bichaid ttrlaslei 
Ebeildab. 1734»n(l8 
Dlwoveiy (TBs), a comedy, 1983. 

Dupe (Ihe), a comedy. 1185. 

■* 4 p 
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Iftaa Sidney Blddnlpb (a novel), 1761, 
Nourjehad (a romiuioe), 1767. 

(Her Woiuoira, by AtIcU Utimn, l«24.) 

SaERtoAN (.(Uebu’d Bilnuley Dutler), ttaUaman 
and dramalttt, bora la Dublin, 17&l-lSia, 
Clio’s Trotpst, and other Foeun. isis. 

Ilia Speech for the Impcwhmeat ot Worcen 
llostiui^ 1786. 

*,* For nil plays, see Amwoix 111. 

(1116 Lite, by Watkins, 1817; T McRAe, 
IS25 i \V. Smyth, 1840 j Brw'iie, 1H73. Sheri- 
don is vTiHlitcd with “the best speech, the 
best comedy, end the best drinking sung in 
the language.”) 

SuauiUAN (Iboaias), bom at Quilco, in Ireland, 
1721-1788. 

Pronouncing THctiunary of the Suglish Ijui- 
guoge, 1778. 

SHsarinmAii (lUibort), •-1677. 
tie Anglorum fh-ntls Origine, 1670. (Highly 
praise by Nicolaon.) 

SHEunKY (Sir Anthony), traveUfr, Iwin at 
Weston, in Suhxpx, 1565-1631. 

Travels Into Persia, fitted by W. Fairy, 1601; 
j to (7. Mauwating, 1613. 

K.B.—Sir Thonuvs, sir Anthony, and llobrit 
Shcrley, called “ the three EnglUA brotliers,” 
were m 1 eminent in their days. Sir Tbnmis 
for his travels and imprisonment lu Turkey, 
and Bobert fur hlh wars against the TTirks 
and bis marriogo uith tiio niece oi the shah 
of I’ersio. 

SaKKUiUK, D.D. (TiiomasT, bishop of Ijoniton, 
Lorn lu London, 1678-1761. 

Dlsconrses at the Temple Churtb, 1751-58. 
Sermons, 1755, etc. 

Trial of tho Witnesses of tho Besurrcctlon of 
Jesus Christ, i720. 

Use and latent of Frophecy, 1725, 

SsnuuicK, p.l). (William), fxiudun, 1641-1707. 
Divine iVovldonce (The), 1694. 

Future Judg^xt (A), 1692. 

Treatise on Death, 1690. 

Vindication oftheDoctrlneof the Trinity, 1691. 

SURBUiNURAK (Bobert). See above, Suruikuiiau. 

SBKRWoon (Mrs.), writer ef tales, maiden name 
hfary Martha Butt, burn at Stanford, in 
Worcestorehire, 1775-1861. 

Arwitnund. 


Ayah and fjhiy (Tlie). 

Ohailes Lorraine, the Young Soldier, 

Kndly oad her Mother. 

Ermlno, a (Calcutta Tale. 

Fairchild Family (The). 

George Desmond. 

Gipsy Babes (The). 

Indian ITlgrisi (The). 

IMhnt's nl^rlin^B Frogreis CTttik 
JitUuftsi Oakley. 

Lady of the Manor (Tho), a lerisa of tal«b 
eto., about confirmation. 

Idttte Heuiy and Us Bearer. 

Little Luey and her Dbaye. 

Little WoMOMa (The) and his Dog. 

LucyOiaie. 

hhrAuBtlCate. 

1a 




Of 

Afo, 


Ma u owi* flbTsnty Yean 


, Seegennt Dale. ^ 

< Stortn m explMn theOiiiKh Catechism. 

Stranger at Heme (The). 

Susan Gray, 

Waste Not, Wsatt Not 

Saii:j.D (William), oparatie eomposer, born in 
Duriiam, 1749-1829. 

Introduction to Harmony, I800. (Esteemed.) 
For Us operas, see Ai>i>Kin>tx III. 
SiiOTOS (•• Mother "> time of Henry VIIL 
F OHiteen Strmigo PropbseteSr 1648. (VVifli J. 
iSaltmorsh ) 

Propfaesie I'ortelUng tho Death of Cardinal 
Wolftoy and Others, 16tl, 

Two Strange I*rophM8leg predtoMDg Wonder- 
full Events to betide this Yeare, 1642. 
Yorkshire Prophecy preserved In the Noble 
^ Pfl'Tted 1740. 

(Tier Life, by IL Head, 1677; ottmrs anony¬ 
mous 1687,1797, etc.) 

SrtrRi.i«r (s^r Anthony). See alwvs Shrulkt. ’ 
SHittLcv (Evelyn Philip), anli^aarw. etc,, bom 
at EUingtiam Park, in Warwickshire, 1812 - 
Ilistorlcal Memuin of the Lives of the Shirley 
Brothers, 1848. 

History of the Chsrch of Ireland, 1851, 

History of the County of Monaghan, 1877. 
Noble and Gentle Mrni of England, and their 
Arms 1863. 

Sorao Account of Deer and Deer Parks, 1867.' 
Some Account of the Territory of Famey. in 
Ulster, 1846, ' • 

Stemmatj. Sbirleiona, 1841. 

(Jwnes), dramfUist, etc., lAQdou, lfitt~ 

Admiral of France (Tbe\ 1639. 

Andromaua, or the Merenaot’e Wife, 1660. 
Arcadia (a poatorol), 1640. 

Ball (The), a comedy, 1639. 

Bird In a Cage (The), a comedy, 1633. 
fltoUwra (The), a play, 1653. 


e). 1662' (Sldrley hloastf oon- 
I nbi best play.) 


Cardinal ^ 

sldered this L„ __r—^v 

Changes (TV), a oomedy, 1632. 

Constant Maid (The), a comedy, 1640. 
Contention tor Honour and Bldiu (Tkr\ 
an InterliKle, 1633. ' 

Contention of AJa* and AebtlleS (Ths), 1650. 
Coronation (The), a comedy, IMO. 

Court ikeret (The), 1653. 

Cupid and DMth (a moaqueX 1053. 

^ubtful Heir (The), a comedy^ 1053. 

Duke’s Mtetrls Cl’he^ a tn^y, 1638L 
»Lo« 


LQvsntioio. (His 


Eccho, or the Untortunate 
best poem.) 
jfoau^le (TTie), a comedy, 1037. 

(vamcBter fnie), • comedy, 1637. 

a tiugl-cooMy, t0«3. 
of Vbntim (A)n* tngNMieto; 

Grateful Servant (Tbe), a SMedy* tAO. 
Honoria and Mammon. 1059. 

Imposts (TbeX lOOto 


Lsva or Itie teiaalarf^M^ B EiLim * 
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or tb^f^elf-Lonr (a paom), l^f. 
Inlglit-Walkore (Tbe), 

Fletcber) 

teportonitlfl (Tho), a cornet^, IMO 
]ramls of Soyro8(a paatoral inm tha Italian), 
xflas. 


Poemi), 1646. 

PoUtklan (11161 a tra(redy» 1665, 
lioyal Master (I'bc). a comedy, 1638. 
at. JPatriek for mlaitd, {tart i. 1640. 
aohoote of GompLemaut (Tbe)* * comedy, 1611 
alters (The\ 1656. 

Tragedie of (^bot ('riic), 1G39. (7 Cb^itnan.) 
Tiaytor (llie}, a ti^edy, 1631. (By fur hie 
beat plat.) 

Trlompta of BeantioJThe), a masque, 1646. 
Tnumph uf Peace (l^e), a msaque, 1633. 
Wadding (The), a como^, lb39. 

Wittie Fane One (The), a comedy, 1633. 
Young Admlroll (Phe^ a poem, 1633. 

(Bis Idfa, by Dyce, 1833.) 

Bhost. M.D. (Thonus), 1108-177X 
Cbronologlcal Ilibtory of the Air, Weather, 
etc., 1149. 

Compatatlvo History of tibn Increase and 
DAjeoae of Mankind In Englaud, 1701 
Mineral Watoca of Derbyahire, etc. (Ibe), 
1125. 

{{ 0 OBt (Tfaomaa Tovier), bisbop of St. Afwpb, 
bom at Hawlisb, in Dovonsbirc, 1190-1872 
Paioeblalia, 1842. 

Bkatcb of the HUtory of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, 1864. 


Sbdokvqu), IXP. (bamuel)b AUiorian, 1695- 
^1764. • 0 

Creatton and Fall of Man, 1151. * 

History of the World, 1728. (Esteemed.) 
SiBBau), M.D. (Shr Uol^), notwraluf, born at 
• Edmbmn^, 1641-1732. 

GoUection of Treatises oonoeniing Scotland, 
1739. (Valuable.) 

HUtory of Fifeshhre and Klnross-eblre, 1110. 
History rtf Ub^gotr and ^iing, Itio. 
Poitas GnloahHb et^ 1711, 

Botnan AnUqmUe.s in Scotland, 1707. * 

Scotia niuatrata, 1684, (Of great merit,) 
Troottses ooncemiog Scotland, 1739. 

(HU Autoblograi^y, 1837.) 

H.]). (Richard), 1677-1635. 

Bcames of Divine Idgbt (21 sermoiwX 1639. 
Bruised Reed andSmoakingFiaxrnto), 16ii. 
DivtiNi Medfutiea, 163A » 

Foontaino Sealed (The X1627. 

Li^t from Heaven, 1638. 

Kchea of Mentfe, 1636. 

Saints* Cordlsla, eto,, 1639, 

SoniaaOroiBUt vrith Itoelfe, 163S. 

Taaoad Amen, IdSk 

Snicna^liD. (.^elnXManK bom at QalHd, 

Flom Qrtsca, poethuiDsiu 1800-40. (Superb.) 
Flosa OaonfwsiA 1194. 

npHtOeait JiatofMan, Lon- 

IWUMtoMHi on OovenmeDt, t69i. 

(l& UfiMMrWUlU, 1751:8, V. Meadky, 
mi £c;flMlMgr,i8ai| a,vaia Sintvooid, 

, o.a. itsu). 

$>96n^^tjR^^jppet, bsni in 

ftr FsalAa (Att)t ifiMc 


^ AceodU (on beroifi »inan<)a)b U8Q| mIh 
^ lUhed 1590-93. 

A Astropbel and Stella (a coUocUon of aangtX 
^ postbamous 1591. 

^Defence of Poesle, 1563; pnbilsbed 1599. 

A (His I,Uh, by Falks GrevtUe, 1652: lent 
Brook, 1052; Dr. Eouch, 1808; Juttov Ideyd, 
1802; H. It. Fox Bourne, 1863.) 
funnouxar (Mrs X jmlCrM, maiden name r<ydla 
, Huntly, “Tlie Am&tlrau HoinatvX” born at 
Noiwicb, UJi, 1191-1806. 

Lays of the Meoit. 

I'loaaant Memories of llcasant Lauda, 1S49. 
Poeabontoa and other Pupum. 

Sketdi of ConnscGeut, I8i4. 

Talcs lu Prose and Verst*. 

Traits of the Ahurigincs (a puptn). 18.1i 
Miuhov (llev. Choitofl), bom at Reading, In 
Bfrkttfaire, 1 T&6-1838. 

Appals to Meu of Wisdom and Ganutiur, 
{losthuinous 1839. * 

ChiistUn‘4 4rtuour (A), imsthuuiotw 1841. 

1 vnllenm of tlu Lttur^ (TheX 1812. 

He ips to Cmup'Hui iou (buo skeleton seinioB**), 

I 1802. 

Hor.e UoiuUelicmtll vnla), 1832 • * 

ilumilUthm ot the Sou <a God, posthumous 
1H39. 

Ofllces of the Holy Spit it (Tile), posthumous 
1638 


(Ills Memoir*, by Jfl M. Preston, 1810, 
llov. W. Cams, iH4f, Rev. J. IIV Jlliaauou, 
1818 ) 

SiuroN or Dnuaav, kittorian, UMl-LUL. 
HiHtoria lwrclu)<eDuQbMin«tuU.^mod 1132. 
History of England bom the DanUh Invasion, 
11.W. (Gontinurd by John, prior of Hex¬ 
ham) 

Snriis (WUUam GllmoreXiMwl, bom at (haries- 
too. In South GsroUno. U.H„ 1806-1676. 
/'«a4u; itflil ZinMUtic^ 

Areytos, or Songs of the Souf. IKOO. 

Atalauth, a Story of the Sea, 1632. (His best > 
Caiu, and othrr Popuui, IWU. 

Doiina Auua, 1643. 

JiUrly Lays, 1833. 

Grouped 1 bouebtA 1045. 

Ijaya ot the Imtaetto, 1848. 

Lyrical other Poem*, 1^25, 

Michael Bonham (a drsina). 

Kormao Mautiu (a drautli 
PoemA I65A 

Southern I'aiwscm and nctuiua, 1839. 
Tricolour ( fiutX 1820. 

VUIon of Ourtes (TheX 7199, 

5UMU,RoM«««a,4MZW«(»r«MX 
g»;cii«5P» (T^idbreul tolA 1843. 

Book of My Udyme), 7823, 

OMriqw tf j p awoh (bUtorhAl mvMX IdM- 

CharloBoat (a toleX 1866. 

(iknltoil^ or the BUed li^ 1842. 

Oonot JuHen (an hUtortool aovoIX tst9. 
Dainool of Danen (TIm; hMoMa tuHroL UHL 
Entaw (a story of tho narX 7588. 

Foragers (TbeX « vhtfy "f mop, IMta 
OoMen ObrUtmas (aieaol tstoX ilVSt. 
qwBiv«f8(*lociMtaUXi22ix 
(alocnttiiltX Utf- 
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KAtberiite Walton (a revolutlonaiy stoiy), 
1861. 

Kinfiman (The), a etory uf tie var, 1841. 
ljil 7 (Tfae) and (he Totoin, 1846. (Huguenots.) 
Marie de BernlAre, 1863. 

Maroon (The), and other Tales, 1868. 

Martin !> aber (a etory), 1833, 

MelUdiainp (a reTOluttonary story), IRSI. 
Partlean (The), a revoluttuuary atory, I83.i. 
Pelayo (en btatorical novel), 183>4. «. 

Klcbard Huidle (a local etory), 163 m. 

Scout (The), a etory of the war, 1841. 
Vnewnccloe (an historical novel), 1867. 
Wigwam and the Cabin (The), 1846-16. 
Wooilcraft (a story of the war), 1166. 
TemaBsee (au hlatorlcal novt-l), ]h3&. 

Prone Workt not Fictions, 

American licyalists of the Revolution. 

Civil War in the .South (The). 

Ulstoiy of s«nith Carolina (The). 

Life of Captain John Smith, 

Life of Chevalier Bayard. 

Life of General Greene. 

Ufe of General Marlon. 

Morale of Slavery. 

South CoittUna In the Revolution. 

Views and Reviews of American Literature. 

N.B.—.Several of these works aie of great 
excellence. 

SturMM (.iohii l'algrnvc),not!CH(f, born in Nor¬ 
folk, 1810- \ 

Glsslla (a novel), 1847. 

IaI tors from Uie Danube, 18 J7. 

Life of Karl Maria von Weber, 1%5. 

Lily of Part<4, or the King's Nurse, 1841. 
Pictures of IV^volutlonary Paris 1818. 

Second Love, and oilier Tales 1846. 

Sybilla, or Step by Step (a drama). 

World (The) and the Stage (a drama). 
SuiraoN (Thomas), mathematician, born at 
Matk^ Bosworth, in Leicesterdiire, 1710- 
1761. 

Doctrine and Applications of Fluxions, 1750. 
Klementa of Geometry, 1747. 

Mathematical Disscitatinns, 1743. 
Mlscellaaeons Tracts, 1764. 

Nature and Iaiws of Chance, 1740. 

New I'reatlse of Fluxions 1737. 
Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, 1748. 
Sms (Ricbanl), a^ftiquary, bom at Oxford, 
lBl«> 

Autograph Mlacellany, 1860--61. 
llandbooK to Autographs 1864-65. 

Handbook to the library of the British 
Museum, 1866. 

Index to the Heralda* Visitations, 1864. 
Mannal for the Genealogist, Topographer, 
Antiquary, etc, 1866. (With NetbercUft.) 
Smsox (Hobert), matkmaNmn, born at Xirton 
Hau, in Scotland, ie8f-‘l76S, 

Edita Endid'e Xlemants qf Oemetry, 1758 
jtocf JPiMf of Apollonius restored, 171S 
(Hie IdlS Dr. W. Trail. 1813.) 

8»ciA» (Miia Catherine), furelirt, etc., bom 
In FBInhiiighi 1806-1864. 

Beattlee (a aoeell^sso. 

Baatnese of Ltlt CDw;. 

Gharlle Straonr. 

H^of the OBoartCTIu). 

liai and Talley (a tour la Walak 1840. 

1Ml£yBoiiM(^e>im 6 


Journey of Lite, 1847. 

(<t Ia)rd and liOdy Haroourt. 

Memoirs of the English Bible, 1658. 

Modem Acoompllsoments 1830. 

Modern S'llrtations 1865. 

Modem Society, 1837, 

Scotland and the Soots 1840. 

Shetland and the Shetlitnders 1810. 

Tour In Wales, 1853. 

SlSCLAiB (Ven, John), 1706-1875. 

Tilfo and Times of Sr John Sinclair, 1837. 
SxEAT (Rev. Walter William), ctymaloyisi, 
liondon, 1836- 

Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan¬ 
guage, 1879. .» 

Mteso-Gothle Glossary (A), 1861. 

I ale of Ludlow Csatle (A), a poem, 1866. 

Me has edited •everal works ter the 
Early Text Society. 

^Ski,i.wn (Rev. John), poet laureate, born in 
Norfolk, 1460-1629. 

Agayusto a Comely Coystrowm-(printed by 
11. Pynaon, no date). 

Bowge of Courte (The), a poetic invective 
(printed by Wynkyn de Wonie. no date). 
Cullyn Cloute (a sattie on the clergy). 

Elegy on the Earl of Northnmbcrlai^, 1480 
Goodly Garland (A), 1623. 

Magnyfycence (a play In rhyme), 1630. 

Maner of the World Nowailays (The), no date. 
Manerly Malstiesso Margery (a. iMlUd). 

Merle Tales 1576. 

Nigramansir (The), 1564. 

On the Death of Kynge Kdwanl the Forth,1484. 
Phyllyp SparoM'o (a Jjiocm of l46j lines on a 
sparrow killed by a eat), no date. 

Speke Parot (The), no date. 

Speculum Pnucipis (no date). 

-Tunnyng of Elynor Rnmmyn (olewifo \i 
Leatherhead, In Surrey), a poem, no iktc. 
Ware tho Hawke (no date). 

,>Wby come yo not to Courte ? (an attack on 
Wolsey, ID verse, rnnning to 1300 lines). 
(Memoir, by Rev. Alexauder Dyce, 1843.) 
Skkxs (William Forbes^ antiquary, bom at 
Tnvcrle, in Scotland, 1809- 
Celtie Scotland (ancient Alban), 1876. 
Chronicles of the Piets and Scots 1668. 

OiUFch and Culture, 1877. 

Coronation Stone (The), 1660. 

Dean of Lismore's Book, etc., 1863. 

Four Ancient Books of Walea (Cymric poetfy)^ 

HlH^landers of Scotland (The). 1837, 

History of Ethnology, 1676. 

Lsnd and tbo People Ciba\ 1880. 


Land and tbo People CTiv^ 1880. 
SKtxiiKB(R8v. Jdhnkji^ ^land. 1731-1807. 
Dissertation on Job's Prophecy, 1767. 
Ecclesiastical History irfnentjfUid, 1786, 
Tullochgotant (e song in praise of ^ Scotch 
reel). 

(HU Memoirs by his Ooo, IBOOt H. Ck 
Reid, 1869.) 

SKiMXkB, M.D. (Stephen), pMloUpiic, Lennon, 
1623-1667. 

Etymoloffioon Ltogn* AngUeams 1871 . 
SLveuKu ^ William UmiryX ham in Qom- 
wall, 1766-1866. 

Diary In 1660. 

S^lee i^d BtooUeeHoao of an fitdiav 
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tlLOAin;, ll<D. (Sir Haas), Mantft and coUee&A* 
uf natural hi$tory, lrel«iul« 1660-1)53. 
K.itural History of Jamaica, 1)07-25. 

\* The collection of sir Han^ Sloanc was 
purchased by the State, and was the nucleus 
of the Britlw lluseum. There were 50,000 
books, 3560 MSS., besides his vast museum of 
natural history. 

SvAKX (Benjamin Hutnphrr'y'), lesicograjphtr, 
etc., l)8)-m2. 

iSdits Walker’s Pronouncinff Jtktivnary, 
1B3G. 

Introduction to Qrammar, 1859. 

Manual of Logic, 1819. 

Outlines of Sematology, 1831, 1837,1839. 
Tbooght and Laugnage, 18SS 
Snaur 0'hristopber> port, Kent, 1722-1770. 
Qrateful b air (The), 1)17. (The last play ever 
perfonni**! before either of the nulveisitles ) 
Hannah, 1761. 

llilllsd (1'fay), 175.1. (\ Nitirc on John 

Hill.) 

Hop Garden (The), two Georgies m Miltoiue 


verse. 

Ilorcuse translated. 1756 

Hymn to the Supreme Being, 736. 

Ode to the Klarl of Nortbumberldiid, 1764. 
Parables in Familiar Verse (Ihe;, l76s. 
Poems, 1752. 1763 

Poetical Essays yn tbo Divine Attributes, 1750 
1755. {Eternity, 1160, 1751; 

1753, Omnij>ol< nee, 1753; 
ffoodfMt, 1756.) ^ 

8tnartlaC(’fhel, 1753. • 

Song to Iwvid, 1763. 

Trip to Cambitdge, 1717. 

SxAUT (Hawley), * 

Bitter in tlie JtUilnd. l^?]. 

Bound to Win, 1877. 

Broesle Langton, 1869. 

Broken Ronds, 167'4, 

Oclle, IsTl. 

Courtship (18th century, etc 1, 1976. 

False Caras, 1872. 

Race fbr a Wife, 18)0. 

Sunshine and Snow, 1879. 

Exanaar (Rev, EdwardX pwrf, '‘tc, 1789-1*136. 
Krln (a descriptive pMOt), U14. 

Jepbtna (a poem), 1815. • 

Jonah (a poem), 1616. , 

Marriage in Cam (a poem), 1836. 

Poems (udtb a memoir of bis life), 1837. 
Prradeuoe (a poem), 1828. 

Sketches wm Venetuo History, 1831'•.13. 
Hxanen (Ptands Bdwanll, noMtUt, bom at 
Marlow, in Bucklnghaonbire, 1818-1864. 
Frank Pairlelgh, 1850. 

Odbered Lea^ 196S. 

Harry Coveraale’S Courtdilp, 1854. 

1.ewis Arundel, 1852. 

SuBonKr (Menella Bute), jpod, etc., *- 
Linnti'a TriaiA 1864. 

Hera St^<A\ 1669. 

Other Fo)^Uv6Alft«»< 

Poems. 1669. 

'Pwiee Loek sad other Tatc^ 1863. 

Two Dramatic Poems, 1874. 

KMRSnMi (Qeo^), about }7a»-lga9. 
B(ogni^CiiilMii,i630. ^ 

Uvea, etc., of Remarkable Chanclen, 1314, 
Begrtatrof Rate and Curious Tracts, U». 


Smuts, LI,.D. (Simacl), hioffrapbar^ botn it 
Haddington, in Scotland, 1616- 
Baker of '1 hurso (The), 1878. 

Oiiaracter, J871. (Sequel to '‘SelMIelp.’*) 
George Moore (nhtlauthropistl. I*t78. 
Huguenots In Etiglaud and lielaud, 1867. 
Huguenots In I'raiice, 187 4 
Indudrial Biography, 1963 
*Llfo of George Stephemon, l"57. 

Life of Robort Djt it (geulo^st, idc ), 1879. 

Livfis of Boulton and Watt, 1K55. 

Lives of the b^nglneors, tsoJ. 

Physical Education, 1837. 

Railway Proptrrty, l«i9. 

.Scotch Naturalist, 18 Te, 

Self-Help, 1960. 

Thnfl, 1875. 

Workmen's Earuingi, .Stilkes and Wsgei. 

IbSt. ■ 

Smini, LI. I). (Adsm), jNjfi/uYit civnotti'sC, lioni 
at Kiikukly, in ESooUaml. 1723-1790. 
l>N>)(.ttatIon nu the Origin ot i^auguages. 

F‘-"ay on Phil«<x>phkal Subjoctii, 1795 . 

I.i>ttpr to Mr Stralmu, 1777. • • 

nights of Great ItiiLiin as<,crted against thu 
Claims of Aincilea, 1776. 

Tiu*ory of Moral Scntluiynts, 1759. 

Wealth of Nations, 1776 (His great woik 1 
(His Life, bySmclUc. IHOO, Playfair, 186., t 
Tlugald Stewart, 1812; lord Brougham, 1845 ) 
Smith (Aiiiert Richard), norelist, etc, born at 
('licrtsry, in Middleiwx, 1816-1860. 


Adventures ol Ml Loilbury (a novel). 

Ascent of Mout lilam, U^guii 1852, (\u 

enteitilnnunt ii'pcaiid till UD iiiutb ) 
Ballet Girl ('i he) 

Christopher 'IMivde (a novil). 

Eveuiiig partks (a skctih). 

Flirt (ne). a sketch. 

Gent (The), a sketrU ' 

Idler u}>on Toun (1 lie), 
hfardiionebs of BriiiviUlera (a novel). 

Month at Cbnotantlnopie (A). 



novel. 

,.anuvel. 

Stuck-up People,' 

Wassail Bowl ( riio). 

Smith (Alesandei), lAm at Kilnuiinock, 
In Scotland, 1830-1867. 

Alfred Hogarth's Husband (a novel), 1663. 
City Poems, 1857. 

JlreamtborM (in pr >se>, 1863. 
KdwinofDelra,lH61. 

Last Leaves, posthumems 1S69. 

Llfe-dniiia (A), and other Pbems, 1853. 
Sunnete on the Crimean War, 1655. (With 
& Dobell.) , ' 

Summer In Scya (in prose). 1665 
• (Hj« lAih, by P. P. Alexander. 1868 ) 

Smith (Charles RoachX anttqmry, bofn at 
Lai^nard, In the Isle of VVIgbt, 1664- 
Antiquities of Uchborougb, etc, lIMt ttith 
suppltments on Pevensey, etc., 1552rM. 
(k>UM!iaaea Antique, 1846-63. 

Roman London, 1859. 

Sum fOurloueX maiden name Tarocn Mdeii 
and neoriid, 1749-1606. * 

BanlsM Man (jha\ a mnrel, I7H, 
OdeM^Gn^elX 1761. 

PmaoiMl {a norelX 179 A 
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KIfl|dao SonsMs, itM. 

Emigrants (Tb«),« poem. IftS. 

Fmineline fa novel). 17 h8. 

Etiielfnda (a novel). LT88. 

Itfarcbmeot (a novel), 1798. 

Montalbert (a nuve^, I 802 , 

OM Manor IIouw (The), »i novel, 1793, 
Hoinaiicp of Ileal LlJe, 17l»6. 

Ilnriil Walln (In dialogue), 179S. 

Solitary Wannern’(The), 1799, 

Wanderings of Warwick ('flu ), 1794, 

Yeung 1‘hTloaopher (The), J79 h. 

Smith, ((ioldwln), bom at Ilradhig, in 
lierkshiie, 1823- 

Dues the Bii'lci baiiction Amcrlcm Slavery ? 
18G4. 

Emplrp (The). IftBS-CI. 

Knglaml and America, 1885. 

IHsli HWtory and Jil^ii Chiirarler, 1981. 
Tjecturea on Modem PtUtory, 1B60. 

National Religion, eto^ 1>'98. ( 

Threo KngUah Statesmen, rjia, Crmnwell, 
and Pitt (Tbo), 1807. 

* SCrm (Horace), jHwt and wmilUt, London, 1779 - 
1849. 

Adam Brown, the Meichant (a novel), 1843. 
Arthur Arundel (a novel), 1844. 

Brumbletye Ilon6e(a novel), i«26. 

Festivals, Qanies, etc., of all Nationq, 183i. 
First Impremdona (a comedy), 1813. 

Gaieties and Gravities, 1825. 

Gale I^ddleton (a novel}, 1833. 

Horace in London, 1813. 

Uoratio, or bfemoirs of tho Davenport Family 
(a novel), 1807. 

Involuntary Prophet (The), 1835. 

Jane Lomax, or a Mother’s Crim^ 1837. 
J.ove’e Mcsinerlam (a novel), 1845. 
MidNUiuracr MKlicr, 1830. 

Moncyed'alan, etc. (The), a novel, IStl. 

New Forest (The), a novel, 1829. 

Oliver Cromwdl (a novel), 1849. 

Poetical Works (collected), 1848. 

Rfdected Addresses, 181X (With bis brother 
James.) 

Reuben Apsley (a novel), 1827. 

Runaway (The), a novel, 1813. 

Tales of the Early Ages, 1832. 

Tin Trumpet (I’nc), I83fl. 

Tor Hill (a novel), 1827. 

1'revanUm, or Matrimonial Snocs (a novel), 
l«13, 

Walter Colyitm (a novel), 1830. 

ZlUah, a Tale of tiie Holy Ct^, 1838. 

SMini (Rev. Isaac Gregory), Manchester, 1826~ 
Characterlstko of Christian Mora^ty, 1873. 
Epitome of the tiife of Christ, 1897. 

Faith and Philosophy, 1867. 

Fra A^lteot and other Poems, 1871. 

Silver &Us (Ibe), 1869. 

Shixb iWvrcwltNvM, bore at Glasgoir, 

iaSeotUhd, iTiUt-iSMt. 

Tlmfwiigh Dniatag aad Deep Pieoghtog, 
1831. 

fiHiTiT, M.O. (Sir 3mm EdwsrdX ftilliwfiC, bom 
at Notsicb, 1768-1838. 

Sng^ Botany, l7SdMa»7. 

Exw Botany, t8i6i»5. 

Flota Britannlei, 1890-4. 4 

Gramtbar of Botany f'A)b 1931. 
looaes Plcta Ptantamm Barioram, 173348. 


IntrodnctfoB to Pt^ologfcal Botany, 1807. 
Flantannu Iconee Hncteam Inedltm 17S8-9Q 
Specimens of the Botany, etc., of New Hol¬ 
land, 179344. 

Aptdleghxm Botsatemn, 1793. 
loar on the Oestinent, 1793. 

(Rls Memoirs, by lady Smith, 1832.) 

SuTTH (Captain John), one 0 / (hejwnderf of 
Virginia, bom in Lteoulnshir^ 1679-1831. 
Generali Historie of Virginia, etc., 1626. 
Travels, ICSO. 

OYae liclation of Occurrences in Virginia, 
1608. 

(Ills Life, by W. C. Simms,'U-a, 1846 i 
Hlil, 1858.) 

Sumi, D.I). (John), fttfifc seftofar, of Cam* 
IweltoB, bom in Argyllshire, 1747-1897. 
Dl'wertatlon on the Aathentidly of Ossiau’s 
Poumii, 1782. 

Fjisay on Gaelic Antiquities, 1780. 

Last Judgment (lliu), 1783. 

Life of St. Coluinba, 179s. 

Smith, D.l). (John Pye), bom at Slwffiold, i» 
Yorkshire, 1774-1851. 

First Lilies of Chri>tlan Theology, 18S4. 
Mosaic Account of the Creation and the 
Deluge, IHustnited by tho Discoveries of 
Modern Sciance, 1830. 

On the Socritia* and Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, 1828. 

Relation between Holy Scriptures and Somo 
f’lirts of Geological l^tice, 1834. 

Scnptuio and Oer»logyj^l839. 

Suiiptinc Testimony to the Messiah, 1818-21 
(Ills Life, by Medway, W63; Dr. Eudic, 
1869.) 

SMirn (John Thomas), London, 1796- 

1833. 

Ancient Topography of Tjondon, ISie-lb. 
Antiquitichof Loudon and itsKnvIroas, 1791- 
1800. (IBs chief work.) 

Antiquities of Westmlnater, 1897. 

' Book for a Rainy Day, 1845. 

Cries of I^ondon, 1839. 

Nollekcns and his Tlmea, 1828. 

Tag, Rag, and Bobtail, 1909. 

Vagabundlana, or Ansodotes of London Vaga¬ 
bonds, 1820. 

Smith (Jutiepb), joiinder ^ tk* 

Shinfr, born at Sharon, uA., 1895-1944. 
Book of Mormoa, 1830. to bo a pla- 

giarlAia of Sotomoa ^Mddag’s tomanoe 3^ 
Jfanutcript Fimni.) 

Smith (Rev. Joaepb Denbrna), Cam a r tiMt im M i 
mfnfitsr, bom at Komsey, in IhmuMhlre, 
1816- 

Gonnemaia. 1853. 

Life Truths, 1866. c 

Oliver Cromwell, I860. 

Rhino and the Reformation (TbeL 1881 
Voice from the Alps (_A\ 19M. 

Winnowed Grain, 1862. 

Smith, DJ>.(Rob««X mSiimatiekm, 188B4788. 
Complete System of Optics, 1738. 

Hormonia Menstirarum, 1723, 

Harmonica, 1748. 

Suira, PblL (Robett AagnsL dumlU, 
bom oe|rf)lasgow, in SooUmid, fStY- 
Air and Run, 167A 
History of the Atouia Th«anr. 

* lift or Didteii. 
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imt«t D I> (Robert ne). anentahsf, bo|u 
in GHouceatersbtre, )ril8- 
tfciKtlani Interpretation of tho PioplMcb^ jf 
fenlah, 1862 

Propbecy ai a Ib^p^Hiration for Tbriftt, 1 (9 
(Bampton I eiturea ) 

beitTU (Jb V Sjnlney'), wif, bom at WooOforf ir 
1771 1845 

PtUrPlymleysUlU.ni 1807 
Sermons, I8(n*, 1800 jmu> 
bkttdits of Moral Pbilostph}, poitbrnnuus 
18jU 

Wit and Wisdom of Rjdney Smith, postbu 
nioiis 6BbI 
Woika, isjj 40 

(lila Ufe by lad5 1T« Uitid, IMS'*) 

Smiih DI) (lbuinas\ kistwian, ite , London 
lO^s 1710 

A.ct( int uftlio <iriii'k ( hmth 168) 

(ataloKus 1 ibroruiu M's^ BibU tboc e O 
tunianx 1(00 

Ihitrihidi 1 baWaiti" Piispill’I'dK 160* 
In^riptioiiPH (frv*in> Painiix nun, ib*'* 
IWituitrs, (U <f the lurk it h 
A li>4.tllan(a, oho 92 
^^yiitaitma it Druidatu Horllni-) IfOi 
Viti Quorundam llltiMimm \ iKtuiii 
1707 

hMira, MD ('Itunnas SouthaiMl) bom tii 
SumerntUbm t78tv>lM>i 
Animal PbY«>tok>((V 
Pis hit fiovenimt nl (fbt) 1 '■ 11 
Mill >auphv ol iUalth ( IIh U l 
lua i>tii htvuFlH t) 

SMirii i^louhnin), untioxarv Iavii at Isn-miUn 
bam ut \\ »nnrk',(iira JHU IkoJ 
Ili-«u>stiv t1 VniMi I bj \oilniDtTi 1HI» 
hnglisb (mill 'h, is70 

Pai tllelii bittscin tkt C nistitutmtal llM rv 
of 1 Timlin I and Iluiigirs, lS4d 
Parish (The), 1854 

Smiiu, Dll (Wi'Umu) biru at WoriisUi 
17U-1TS7 

Poetkal WOlka, piHthomonH 1791 
Sermons mtUi Utatltudf* 17H2 
Iranslattd/lOnf(Hwa 17to, thncyiMr 1*5 
SuiTH. LLI) (Uilliatn), peutoiFut, bum in 
OyfordsUiie 1760 18;^ 

Geological Slap of bngiaud and Wales, eU , 
1815 

(strata identified b> Foaalla, 1816 19 * 

Strattgraphical Suteoi of hosaile, 1517 
(Ills Ltfb by lua > ISlillipe 1844 } 

Slutif (Dr William) 1 uiidon, 1816- 

Atlas of Biblital and (flassical Oflograpby, 
1876. 

Dktionary of Cbriatian Bfogrepbjr, 1876-81. 
(With tt^ee ) 

Di^oiury of Greek and ZbMaft Antiqidtles 
184^2 

Dlctiteary of Grseic and Roman Biography 
and Mythology, lMJ-48 
Dictionary of Greek sad Roman Geograidiy, 
186»-67. 

iRctionary of the lUbte, 166(^63 
^ Rev (Safiatcal DtcMoinry, 1858 
iHOunn; M D (fobiaB). voM^andMMarinn, 
horit at CuuRVB, in SeotlGM, 1731-ini 
AdyeBtoFes of an Atom (a political aatlreX 


Ads ice (a satire), 1716 
Aloesto (an Ap« rr\ 1747 
(/umpendium of Vo} ages and Tnvejs, 1757 
L-say on theiFrtimal Ust ol Wattr, eU 
1752 

Feidiaand Coiibt lafliooi (a n ty< 11, 17 51 
History of hngland, from tiio Uinctiog «I 
( isar to tlin JiiatT of Alx lad spell 

• 1757, Iuittiiuuition I the last ol 

publiratl m 1761 < 5 

Iliinji»brv < li iki r, 1771 (Rie last svork and 

bfiit tu \r1) 

Odo to Indtpsndfitco 17*1 

Pdrgrlue 1 ickk tanisil), I7’’l 

PriMnt btato of ail Nitli ns, liOt 

RigidIr (lilt) a h igedv, 1749 

K irisalK, ui the lars of Old Ingtand (. 

i< iiwdv in two acts), I7s" 

Itijr t ^Ibe), aaatni, 1717 
I *} tics KandiUda nnsil) 1749 * 

''Ir IJiuiK t lot (ri aivi s (a not 1 D 1 7C0-61 
(tain of (alelima, 1746 
liaosl ilbn tflhn (^lucoU 172j 
1 1 5\ f iH ibr >ngb I r uu t an Ukitj, 176(» - 

(Ills life by i>r Vndersun 17i7i*W 
lawtoi 1H45, Dr J Mom, 18,3, air W 
S ott fi diarnbi r'< Hr ) 
mtth (W illliiD), Airtorian, hrnn at I Iverpool 
i:«4 I-IO 

i nglish 1 1 ru ks ii>(Xi 
1 VI tonus oi < Ini'.tianhy 1K15 
Vi'mliUv lull ii(11m\ iHio 
1 lUma m M 1 rn Hii>t rv l“t0 
Miitiilisil Sb tilaij iHli) 

'smjw WilUani lliui)) WinUalnster, 17P8 
1KC5 

Ttcli ofiMeaU.IOljttls 1-itt 
M titirranian (Ihe) is'i 
Naiitltal Dlctii uirs 18b7 
Snow W D (fohii\ la in at 'i rig 1811 1558 
Chloroform and olb<f AnatUietlrs ls59 
Mode of (onunaniCtiiion of Chi kra 1518 
‘lovsr (sfr Tobn\ oreAtteef and /imndfr ^ 
.Sbane’« Mtueum, bom at Rtsaling, in Bock 
bbbe 175 J D*J7 
(kll kittnuitnn, 1>*.4 
Detigni fjr IhibHo mil Private BnUdings, 
1828 

Dt signs 111 AitJjlUKtn*’| 1743 
Plans of Bnlkiinga i w iited 17M 
S(u(T (Uiaai^, Untlon 1818- 
SjUabns of Caemiittry, 1849 
SouT(SAmiM.l), lH0R-l»7t 
On tbs Unman Htaln. 1845 
ttiirgkal b.JCjMricnoQs, 1H65 
SovkKVU# V (WUHam), port, bom at Rdston, in 
Warwickshire. 1893-17 ig 
Cbase fThi), m blank yene, 1715 
Vttld S^rta. 1742 

, Uobbtnoba (burlemiae fat blank versr % I7t0 
Two )qrt1ag8 (The). 1735 
SfArkitviuae (Mrs ), nialdea name Mary Fairbs, 
bora la lUixbnrglisblft., Satland, I78t> 

* 1872 

Conncetioa of the rbywal *kteBoe6 (Tbek 
18S4 (Ifer diUf vnrk ) 

Medtaaksn of the lliavens, isbt, (%uQauizyV 
ofLaPlaceb work) • ' 

Uoiecalar and Mkrosiopie Kdeaee, IfSl 
Penonal lecollecinms. He, poathrUBOSia 18?A 
Pbyaical Geograpbi, 1848. 
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S>\ivPR (William), antiquanj, lorn at Canler- 
biiry, 1606-1660. 

Anti<]nlUes of Canterbury, 1610. (Kxcollpnl.) 
DicMonorium Sa\onicu - Diiino • Anglicuiu, 
1650. 

.liilli Cvsarh T'ortus Tofiii", 1694. 

Komaii hirtaand Kurts In Kcut, 1693. 

Treafiso on flavplkind, 1600. 

(His Ijlfp, by bishop Kcnnelt, 1693.) , 

S<ifiihiJY (Samuel liClgh), tyjiogiai>hical anU- 
•luari/, IKOO 1861. 

Prlncipia Tjrpograpblca, 185S. 

.'^oriiKitr (Wlllliim), poet, London. 1757 I'^S.'i. 
Itittle of tbi' Nile ('I'hn), a poem. 1799. 
Constance of ('sstlle (a porii(\ jmio. 

Karcwell to Italy, and utlu r 1'ui‘nm, 1819. 
Italy, and otluT I'oems, 182rt. 

•lullau and Agnes (a tragedy), IKui. 

Ort‘hteN(a tragedy), isn^. 

Saul (a poem Jii blank verM*), 1807. 

Tour throngh Parts of Wales (A), 1789. 
Translated In ICnglisli versi>, Hounr'.s Ifiivl, 
1831; Virgil’s U'eori/its, 1800 ; Wielaiul's 
Oberoitt 179.8. 

loitriT, T).l). (Kobrrt), born at IJackiny, near 
London, 1633-1716. 

Aiiinwdversions on Dr. Sherlock's Vtnilfi'a- 
fitin of the Ihjfirine ((f the Trinitif, 1693. 
Lnltle tnstmrteil (The), ibbO. 

Muslca Inranlana, 1655. 

Pustliuinons Works, 1717. 

Sermons, 1678-1715. 

Sin'riirorr (Joanna), Irarn in Devonshire, 1756- 
1814. 

Ikiok of Wonders (In five parts), 1813 14. 

\\ liming to the Whole Worhl, 1H03. 
Soi'invRNB (’riiumas), ((rumatisf, born at Os- 
mantowii, hi Iruland, 1660-1746. 

*,• For his plays, see Ai*i*i;miix III. 

Soi IHE8K (the earl uti. poef, elc., I.S27- 
liriH'nwoodli Karowell.and utlier Poems, 1876. 
Jonas Fisher (a poem), l.s75. 

Mcda Maiden ('Hie), and other I’oems, ls77. 
Niskatchewan and the Rocky Momitabis, 1875. 
S'li'TiiKY, LL.D. (lloben)> poet, born at lirlslol, 
1774-1843. 

Poetical TTorir. 

All for Love, or a Sinner Well ,Saved (In nine 
parts), 1829. 

Hattie of Hleuhclni fa balladl, 1798. 

Bishop Bruno (a balLid), 1798. 

Bisliup lUttu (eaten by r.its), a ballail, 1749, 
Ikitany Bay Kidogues (four lu number), 1794. 
Cariueu 'I'l ininpbalc, 1916. 

(Jataniol of Ixidurc (word-painting), 1820. 
CursB of Kehama (In 2* subdlvislonh), 1809. 
Devil's Walk (The), a ballad, 1820,' 

Koglish Eelognea (attic In number, blank 
verse), 1798-1803. 

Holly IW (The), an ode, 1798. 

Indivape Rock (The), a KilUul, 1803 
.loan of Arc (M epk, In 10 books), 1796. 
Madoo (an epic, in two parts), 1805. (Part L 
oontalna 18 snbdUIslons, part 11.27.) 

Uary, the Maid of the Inn (a ballad), 1796. 
Metrical Talcs, IMU. 

Old Womaiyof Berkeley (a ballad). 1798. 

< Pig (Defend of the), a colloquial poem. In 
blank*vme, 1798. 

Pilgrtni «f CompoetelU (Tbe\ li four parte, 
1829. 


flloilerirk, the Tiast of the Gotbs (In 31 eu6« 
divisions, blank vetse), begun 1809, aivl 
ilnisbed 1814. 

St. Patrick’s PHrg.ttory (a ballad), 1801. 

’I'alc uf Paraguay (A), in four cantos, Spen* 
serian metre, 18U. 

Thaliba the Dcutroyer (an epic, in 12 books, 
III rhythm. Irregular metre), 1800. 

Vision of Judgment (In 12 eubdiviatoas, bcxa> 
meters), 1822. ('I'be aputhcusie of Uoorga 
111 .) 

AV.tt 'Pyler (a dratni), 1817. 

Well of St. licyne (‘i he), a ballad, 1798. 

Pcosc ITorl:*, (, 

Book of the Cliurch, 1821. 

I'uiumonplHce Book, isisthomons 1849-51. 
t’orrespondence, posthumous 1349-50. 

Doctor (The), a novel, 1834. 

Kssays 1832. 

History of Brazil, laiO-lD, 

History of the IVuinsuIar IVar, 1822-32. 
D'tters from Ktigland, 1 .sm7. 

Lite uf Dr. Andr<‘W Bell, 1841, 

Life of Buiiyan. 1830. 

Life of rroniwell, isli. 

Life of Ijoid Nelson, 1813. 

Life of John Wesley, 1820. 

Lives of the Kngli^h AdniiTuIs, 1833-40. 
Naval History of Kngland, 1833-40. 

(His Life, by his bon, r. (/’.Southey, H49- 
1850; Bri'Wne, 1851; Dowden, 1880.) 
SiininY (Mrs. Itols-it), the poet's second 
nife, tutilden name Caroline Anne Bo«Ies 
fioetcss, 1786-1851. 4 t 

rimpiers on Churchyards, 1829. 

Elli-n Kitznrtbtir, 1820 . 

Solitary Homs, Ik3‘J. 

WitloH’s Tale (The). 

SoiiiiwvM. (lloliert), pnet, boru in NoTlulk, 
1560 -159.5. 

Kinstle uf Comfort, etc., |MstIiuiAnns 1605. 
Mwonluf, 1595. 

Marie Magdalen’s Fuaerall Teares, 1594. 

'St. Peter’a Cumplayut, and other Poems, 
1593. 

Short Rule of Good Life, posthumous 1606. 
Supplication to Queen RliiiAbeth, 1593. 
Triumphs over Death, 1695. 

SoUTHWouTH (Emma), vovelitt, boru at Wash¬ 
ington, l/lS, 1818- 
.Dewrled WlfeCnie), 1850. 

Foster Sist«T (’fhe), 1852. 

Hickory Hall, 1869, 

Retribution, 1849. 

SowKRBT (George Brettiugham), eonekotuffitt, 
London, 1788-1864. 

Cunchologtcal ManuaL 1839. 

Genera of Recent and uf Fomll Shells, 1820-34. 
Manual of Gonebology, 1639. 

Popular British Oonobotogy, 1854. 

Species Oonchyliorttm, 1630. 

SotvRRBT (George Bnttibgham), conekot^Utt 
son of the above, 1812- 
' Conehological UlDstrattous, 1641-45. 
UlustratM Index of Brltitdi Sheila, 1858. 
Popular British Gonebology, 1856, 

I'opular Qnlde to the Aquarlnai, ISSL 
Thesaurus OonctoUomm, 1842-82. 

SoirB&BT (JamSiS^ futturoliid; Londoat IW* 

1822s 

British Mineralogy, 1804-17. 
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Kngllsli Botany, 1?90-1820 ^Wtib sir J. E 
) 

^ngU4b Fangl, 1797-1809 
Gericiuof.. Sbells l*i2i 31 
Mineral OoncUology of Great Britain, 18)2-41. 
br\LDiha (Samuel), I-<<)ndon, is 07-IH)J 
I'hllosouny of Cltrt<>t1 tn Moral*), Ih it 
SfARM (Jared), hutatian, Unitaiiaii minist'r, 
liuTu at \S ilhiigtoti, U S, n't? 1800 
American Aliuanic, 1^30 
'vomf>arati\L M nil lendentus of the Inin 
turian and Uiiitirkn lloitriius, isii 
Curreniioudcme Ilf the Ameiican Iteioliitimi, 
18ot. * 

Dipioiuatte Cuirropondcnce of the Vmerl 11 
Ktsolution, 1839 30 

111 tory of the Amcrit^n Rr\olu(ton, iMt*) 
l^ihruTv of \it'(iKin Riugiaphv, lK3t t'* 

1 ifoot lj<>d\aiil, thu Viiuricau Iratilhr, 1 
* Ij'i • of tioMiiior Morns l'<32 
Life of a<ihlneton, HD-iO 
t'inrttDK (Iho)j a leview and mvispaii t 
ii>niLd ntickl}, staled 1H28 
Si 111 > (fohii), hutoi tan, burn in LhiHiliir* .I'M. 
1021 


< load ol W itne«-!eB ( V) 1Gl<5 
<fi maliglisof Stiiptuie, 1040 
llistoty (it Lnat Ihituiiie under tin i* initi', 
b>a\oiis, Dania, and Normans, 1011 
ri(><<pc<t of the most lauiuiH ISits oi tin 
Woil.i (A), irtl 

Ihiain oftlnlinpii ol (rtt it Dnuiim, lOM 
''ii-Ki- (Uapt^u fnhn iUnniiin J/ri kh kj 
;toif),bJrn near Itiniioil, in 1>4^ innhlv, 
Is37 1884 

Joniual of the Discosriy of llio Sourre « f thr 
Nile, IHOi 

What led to tho l)t»co\<i> of tli< Souu <1 
the Nil), 1801 

hin OMAH (S r I4» nrj ), antujuary, h irn in N ar* 
folk, IfioU-mi. 

Concilia, becrcta, eU , in re ]'(cl(>'ii»th i 
Orbis Biltamiicl, lo i!l 01 
iHs Sepulturo, I6l« 
tito'4iartum Arcbaiolagicutn, 1626 
lt( lifluiie, 1698. 

(Ulii Life, 1^1 dmuiid Uilisoii, 1721) 

(Rev Joseph), born at WingMien. in 
llampahire, lOJU i75s • 

Ijiiay oil i*ope’8 tWywy, 1727 
I ileofBlacklook. 1754 
Moralitlea tables tianHiitfons, (to ) 

1763 


Otwrvatioiu, Anwlotea, etc (men and hook® 
1820 

rarallel between Hagllabeccbt and Robtit 
UilL 1768. 
rolyniMia, 1747.* 

(Hu Life, by Sintfer. 1920 ) 

8l bvCK (IVlIllam), entonuifopwL 17I3-18C0. 

Introdmtion to Latomoiugy, 1816-26 
Spi Noea (Herbert), born at J> rby, 1820- 
f’eremonfal Institaffons, 1879. 
<liusUi( 4 tlannf tbe&tenoes, 1861. 
liata of Etbtea, 1879. 

Descriptive otology, 1873. 

EducaUoo. 1861 . 

1858-43. 

Pint Principles, im 
IMadples of Itfologs, iwt. 
rHacIplcv of IVyclKiIogy, 1865. 


i rrojier Sphtre nf Governnu nt, 184 3 

Riicnt jM'H.iisshina ui SiUtice, i'blloeophj. 
And Morals, 1871 

Sitw of Irailt) and CoJunuicc, 187'k 
Swill ''tAlliH, Isil 
''pmtunous (>< nr I itioii, 1870, 

Study of SKioi .(f>, l'ib‘» 

Si > «(I R, I) U fjoliii), buiM at Ikxt >n, 11 Iveut, 
to JO lo'**. 

IX' Li'giliiii Ii> bretirorii Ultit inhtis, li v, ^ j , 
'•bovN thit tlu M Mil. liui utr I ..vpli) I ) 
IK Innid J liiiuiiiiini, lt(7'‘ 

Hwoursi (ouo inni; III 1 i<uh, Koi 
' Si 1 \>i i( (I diimnd), jut, I m I m In 1 ijl 
J / Vstinpin I pAsinul i i ) I ., 

J ('iiliii ( liiut ( iiu' Hoiik 11(1.1111 1191 

< lint I i (ii| 1 1 vI /1 t ) 

I ^ Liplin 11 ubi I III 1 It , 111 ■-I (Ml tit-.J 1 > IJ 

► I III mu'. 15 ko I ( , 

1 Jiy i '4 I in III, r>si ([ ist) 

I J [ irhal inn if^a ii lun i,, r. ng) 1 Vi* 

^laiiy S'liMii (III tv iilligori s (Mitlv (ori- 
^ iiii,t(ii) 1 111 J 10, IV VI 1190 

1 1 III ifviiiiii iM/ l.xv, iteouty, IffAv n y,^ 
I ovi and M< AV( 111) I) lulj ) It 10 
I ig nd (lA)<-t } 

Mot III r IliildKnla 1 I'l (in tliiuii ) 1 i9l 
Muii'iHittuos Ol tbr 1 itv ol tn iJiitlirllv (in 
f>> vlinais (lyht Hinw t uli), I'tKi 
I'lotliaUmlni (•‘piiiiKil v( (wi 1640 
I ii|tatot\ ot 0**' I f 

i inns ol romi (the >. a nu ts of ikliiv 
trail liti 1) 1590 

Lunisijf linn iiii9TSptiiMriiTivttnx.is\i'9o 
sill pill anil s ( all ndtJ (.in 12 • 1 1< guis), | »i 2 
sloiiilM r, 1571 (iA'ht ) 

SiririitN 1592 9t (Li'f ) 

tiaii f (III Mils s ^iii ii li 1 st in/a*), 1098 

\ irgil s tiiiat 1 >'‘w ((ii/ia i 

\ i'l n 1 1 llii U iiliJ s V iniLj (In l^Oniiu Is), 

1 ill) 

(Nim (jiindii t a.l hiot ) 

, in 2 * 1 « I 

\ II (V of tin SI iti ol in land, |iiist)jutuooel01l 
(His Lit), bv HukIks 1716. itinh, ITOI, 

) lunch, i7 in, 1 hIiI, IMi'., Dr Aikin troo, 

1 i' ison IS25, J Miififrd, IHP, L I, 
tiiii. ist'i, Mtvtennni, iHic, tiilttitaii, 
IHP I {* Coiliir.Deu t • 

'}k ( 11.1 ^ Vlevatuh i , barn at (>oopnrt, iti Uoiup 
’ bh.re, IHJ))- 

tiMuiai In nil) nnl 1 nylixii |Juttoii‘ir>, lai i 
MudiLDot Lnglisb IValry, 18)5. 
bintrrsiiniiui' (John), anbbisiiop of St A t- 
Uri ws, Ijoiti In Svitiaud. 1686 ]|>i9 
IltMtory ot tbr Cbnrcb of s Ataiid, loa9 
Jlilutailo UWlii dc llcgimliM LcUtwur S oti 
canoi, 1(>29 

(His Lift, by bishop Ruvs tl, 1847 ) 
SpoTWsotwm)', Lit l) (WlUlaai), I<iiiulon,I82J- 
l*)>laii«atIon of Light, 1874 
SiiiAi (liionlas), bbbop of ltu(tH'*tei, burn it 
laUatuh, in llevoii-wiire, 10J6-1711. 

Aruitints of the llyi-hoim Plot, 16''6, 

UHtory of the KOjel Society, 1687. 

Plague of Atbein, 1660. 
l*oeui OH tbe Beatb of Cromweli, loW 
S**i BOruv (Rev. Charlie Hadiioni, //tf'tul 
tnmtster.boro at Kelvedon,! i Rsoex, 1934^ 
Birthday Book 

j Cbtntiienta and t umnientanie, 1876. 
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STAXH0PB-4ITAKLBT. 


K.vctiiui; bjr Evpuing, 1868 
Fpathern for Arrowi, 187®, 

Vlasbe** of 'J’bonght, 1874. 

4ileanlDgH atiiung the KhMT«e, 1869 
InttiprotiT 1873. 

John Ploufrlttnaii’e IhcturMi, IA8i. 

John rioughmaii’n Talk, Ihou. 

LcctUToH to my StodrntH, 1875, 1877. 

Meaional Volniuo, 1879. 

Metropolitan Talwtitailo (The), ita History 
anil Work, 1876. 

MotropoUtdii Tabrinaole (T1 m*\ a ptri* 
odiral, ‘ttaltfd 1«66. 

Homing by Morning, I8C5. 

OiirOwn J-Tymn.b<o)k, 1866. 

Saint anil hl« Huvioiir {The), 18.’>7. 

Shilling hpi'k”., 1877 1882. 

Smooth StonP8. 
r SpmhPH, 1878. 

Spurgi’on'h (li'uui, 1859 

Swora and tho Tiovn‘1 (Thp\, a periodical, 
Atartrd 1865. 

Trpasnry of DsTid (Fhe), 1869-78. ^Not 
I complete in 1882.) 

Trninpet CaUa, pIPh 1875. 

Typos mid KmblGins, 1873. 

N.B.—Abovp 1700 sprtucHis published, not 
undor the sanction or aupervisiou of the 
preacher. 

(Sapplied by the publisher, at the writti n 
request of Mr. Simrgnon, as a personal 
faronr, Keb. 3, 1882.> 

SQOiaM (Kphraira Oimrgp) artkeeolagiit, ln>rn at 
Tletbiebeni, in New York, UJs, 1S21 
Aboriginal Moiimnentoof New York, 1S4». 
Aulbon who have wtitten ou the Aboripnal 
fjtnguagi‘8 of Ontral America, 1861. 
Nicarafpia, etc., 1852. 

Peru . , . Kxploratlons in the Land af the 
Ineti, IsSO. 

Smithsonian Contribution, etc., 1816. 

States of (lontral America, 1857. 

Tropical Fibres, 1861. 

Walkna (a story), 1855. 

SratucRocsB (John), botantit, •-1819. , 

Nerds Britonnlco, 1795. 

Edits TbeophrastoB on Flantt, 1811. 
HracsRonsis (Rev. Thomas). IC8(>-1752. 
Comment on t''o Apostliv* Creed, 1747. 
Complete Body of . , . Divinity, 1743. 

History of the liible, 1733. (EHteomed.) ' 
.Memoir of Bishop Atterbury, 1737. 
STaer«Ki»(.tatlwmy>, 1570-1641. 

Day of Salvation (The), 1635. 

remaJe (3 lory, 1638. Virgia Mary.) 

Dulde to Honour (Thek 16M. 

Heavanly Dogge (The), 1606. (DlogeuAi.) 
Life of Lord btaOiint, lOtO. 

McdlUtlons, eto., 1613. 

Iilob«. or tbo Age ofTtsuras, 1611. 

STAmut, Mua.D. (Johnk London, 1840- 
Tbeoryof Hon^y fi'heX lt7l. 

Statr (Sir James Dalrytnpk, flrst viscount of), 
bom in Ayrafalre, Scotland, 1619-1698. 
Declsious of Uw Court of Sesskos, 1684-87. 
Institnilons oftbe lAvniof Scoti&iid, 1681. 
PblsloCcigia Nova Experlaeotells, 1686. 
VDuHcatkm of the (ttviiie PerfeEtlong, 169S. 
BTAsmvb, K.A.<CUduimkl>ora otSuuderlaiML 
1799-1867. < 

Hnuie of IHliiliw. t«M* CvtcUo dTsebia, 


1941 ( Market-hoatH on the Scheldt, 1^36 1 
Maserbo and Lncello, Gulf of Veolo*, 1843; 
Mount St. Michael, Cornwall, 1830; A 
Skirmish off nelleolssd, 1967; Wrei^eH 
off Fort Rouge, Calais, 1827, 

SfAKitorB (Charles, third earl), nechanicai in- 
vmtoTi London. 1763-1816. 

Treatise on Electricity, 1779. 

Stamiiovk, D.D. (George), bora at ilartshonie, 
in Derbyshire, lCSO-1738. 

Boylo Ijectun-s. 170G. 

Paraphrase, etc., on the Epistles and Goiqicls 
1705. 

Translated ImilaHo (TirUti, 1696; Marcus 
Aurelius’s MedUatum; and JSrpktetus, 
1700. 

8TAunnFa(IjadyncstcrTtacy),lA)ndun,1776-1839. 
Meiaoirs, posthumous 1845-46. 

(Her Life, liy Dr. Meiyun, 1843.) 

SrANHorR (PbiUp Henry, eatl), hiaUtriart, bor't 
at Walmer, in Kent, 1905-1875. 

Court of S{Min under Charles 11. (The), 1844. 
Historical Essays, l-il^. 

History of Kn^ud, fiom the Peace of Htrecbt 
to the Peace of Vci sullies, 1S3C-52. (11 ia 
iH'St wotk.) 

History of tho Reign of Queen Anne to tho 
Peace of Utrecht, 1870. 

History oftheRineof onrlndlan Btupfre. 1S5-. 
History of the War of Successioa in Spain, 
18:j2. 

Life of ficlisariuH, 1819. 

Life of Jmuno d'Arc. „ 

Life ol Louis, Pnne orConde,.'8.t3, 

‘Life of Hlr 11, Peel, 18&6-67. 

Life of W. Pjtt. 

SrANi,hT, D.i). (.Arthur I’eiirhyn), bwm at 
Alderley, in Cuesiiire, IM15-I8bl. 
Athouasian Creed (The), 197L 
Christian Institutions, 1881. 

Kpi.stles to thn Corlutliiaiis (The), 1864. 
h^kiays ou Church and State, lUTO. 

Historical Memoriais of Canterhfiiy, 1864. 
Historical Memorials ot Westminster Abbey, 
1867. 

History of the Esstero Church, 1861. 

History of the Jewish Church, 1863,1966. 
l,ectures on the Church of Scotland, 187X 
Life of Dr. Arnold. 1S44. 

Life of Binhop Stanley (bis fitthw), 1850. 

Life of Edward and Catherine i^nley, 1879. 
Sermons and Essays on the ApoatoUo Agi*, 
1846. 

Sermons preached before tbo Vnivendtgr of 
Oxford. 1880-63. 

Sermons preached in the East, 1863. 

Slnsl and Palestine, 1965. 

Stories and Kssaj's on the Apostolic Age^ 1346. 
Three Iriah Chutes (Th^ 1869. 

Unity of EvangsUcsl and ApostoUeTbadtlng; 
1859. 

Stakuct (Edward), btsbop ef Horwietk bora is 
London, 1779-1849. 

Vamtliar History of Bltda, 1633 
(His Life, b.v A. P. Stsotey, bis SOIL 1890.) 

Staulrt (Henry M.X mgptorair, bora s6 Den¬ 
bigh. In Wales; 1840- 
GoomaasteAfld Msgdaia. 

How I fl^d Liviugstone, 187A 
^Kalola, Prince, King, anBSlairBCa slojry> 
Totoogh the Darfc OpBOMatL eto« llto. 
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SrjuaKi (TImi|Bm\ poet, bora ta Uertlbrdcdiire,'* 
lesakiers. 

Don J««n P.ileMontalTaQ’s Jlitrora tnavolatcd, 

Binropa (GonM enidfled, ete.), 1649 
Iffstoty of Cfaaldafc Fbllosophy, 1662. 

Jlistoi^ of Plllhnopbf, 16SS>62. 

TbAlteiriuia (hrolinura, I6^Y. 

(His Life, by eir h. Brj^swi, 18141 
STArLPfOK (Augustui GrauvtUe), potUicuin, 
1809- 

Frencb Cm** (The), 18tl. (Sbowing how ttn y 
were beguiled faito tho Piu^'iian war.) 

George CuiBlng and bis rimes, 1809 
Inteiventioti and Non-rntorventiou, 1866. 
Driginof Fenlanlsni, 1868. 

Politiral Lift* of G. Canning, IMO. 

"Kcal Moa8tti Lvii ol Ireland ('!'he\ IHI > 
^raHKTON, LLJl. (Sir Rol»Tt),jpwef, *-1669 
TraoKlot^ •/tn«nni,164t, Ifuareux, I617, and 
^ada’e Thttoty ^ Vu Betgte liar, lb jO 
6TAri<tTO'f, I)D (Titouias), d^JeniB^ «{/■ PA>/i/< 
iff SSjMinJI boru at llcufleld, in Sns8i*i,, 
133fr-169« 

Antidota Apostuhee, l'>95 
Apologia pro ... Pbllippo IT lllaipanlir, 150J 
bortresso of the Faith planted lii Anglond, 
lots 

Life of Sir fbomM More, lSs9 
Tros Thom**, 1 S 81 . (I'bat is, Tliomn** IIm* 
Aposlle, Thomas Ctanm«r, and Tuonias 
More ) 

Sr.iRn:*(Ja]:ucB), larviAcppe painUr, NorisKb, 

1791-18^. . 

S’enery of tbo Hlwrs of Norfolh, lell. 
biAOKtus (Sr George lieonard,, 

born at Cat gin, in iridiitd, 1 f 17 i^ol 
Etnba<isy to the Bmperor of China, 1T97 
(Uto Mcnwlr'i, by Sir G. T Haontoii, Jnao 
STAiiSTOA (Sir Xhtun.'is), bom a* Saliv 

bury, 1T81 -1859. 

Narrative of tho Cbineiw* E.tnnaM'y to Kan 
Tourgontb, 1821. 

I’enal (Side of the Cfalnose Empire, l8io. 
Tnnsiatfd Mendoza's History ol (’liina, l«*5l. 
Stkiuiivo, D.D (Hwiry), archdeaeon of Wilt- 
il>lre,tbeopiHment of Wehop IIoadly,*-l7<Ni. 
Christianity Juitihe*!, I76u 
Polemical Tracts. 173T. • 

SraniuKO, D D (Heniy^ bioffrajAer and Au- 
tonSeiii, 1800- 

Chrlattan Groces (n the Olden Time, 1852. 
History of Chii ilry and the Cnttedea, isltti 
Utatoiy of Christ's UniroMl Choreh m 
Primitive Times, 1845. 

History of the CL inrh of Ohrtst fran the 
Refiinoatlon to the Eigliteentii Centuiy, 


1839. s 

TIIskht of the Refnmatiofi. 183*. 

Lives of the Italian Poets, 1831. 

Stbduah (Edmund CUurence), peel, eta. United 
States, *- , _ 

Alim of MoamoaUi^end other jptwina, ISM. 
Btamelesa ITtuce (The), and other Pooins, 
im. 


Hawtborofli and other Poems, IttT. 

Lyrfca and Idylls, 1869. 

Poetical WorJ^ I8T4. otr^ 

Victorian Poem (The), mi. ’ . _ 

BtiOUA (Sir JUchard), psemlofliym "IflUtf Bte» 
Icefs^ff,'' bon la JrabUa, l«n-X:128. 


Christian Haro (The), 1701. 

Crisis (The), a pamj^Iet, ITI4. 

Poetlcu MPoellaulcs. 1664. 

•,* Begins the 7lt<Icr, 1709; the iS^Mntofor 
(with AddlHoitl 1711; the iituirdian, 1711; 
and the i^pbiAimin, 171J. 

(His Life, by Foistcr, 1959; MoRtgnmiTy, 

180b ) 

Sr*A>m.N (Sir Oeorge), 1794-ls79 
Adientuiee ot an Attorney in Search cf a 
Piuctlce, 1839. 

Adicntares of a Gentleman fn Seanh of a 
Horse, 1840. 

Anti-slavery Recollortions, 1861 
Llgt’st of Conntyd’uiirt Casi'R ISM 
Jiiryinan's (iiiida (The), 1HI5 
Priiu lilies oi Ontnnim e and Commercial L in 
1861 

.'^Tn ni-if (Henrr .Tohti), 1789 1861 • 

New lommrmsiiroon the Laue of EngUnd, 

IMM • 

PniMiplM of rieiuling In CiVjl Artiotis, l93o. 
Suinmat v t f ('limlnal Ijav, 19.14 
>SrAiifi> (Sii Jamro), Ataforian, etc, Ijondons 
1789-If V». 

Esaa^aoii LccIedaHieal ItioOTa{diy, I4t9. 
I.etlnie^ on the History of France, 1881. 

(Ills Lite, by Ins son, I86(i) 

Sfrwn N Janiro Fit^aniea), I/nidvn, 1829 
Ihgfst of tho Law of Kvidence, 1876, 

E:.sj.yi liy a Kameter, HflJ 
Gentrai i lew of the Crteiinat fjaw *if Eng 
land, 1861 

Libfrty. Kquai.tv, and i^iAtenitty, 1873 
Sn rill V ( IasIi* i, m 

I'.bsjii's ol, It« 1 binkiiig and I’iidn Speohlrtg, 
1*>7'1 

Hi'toty of English Thouicht in the EiglrteenUi 
Cintury, IkTi, 

Hours In a Libiary, 1 k74 7S. * 

I'laygioiJiid of Em ope (I'he), 1*71, 

Samuel Johnsim, 18 / 8 , 

SiiVHVNS (Atuniiuki). Inoomphkr, bntn u> 
htgln, in NutlAiid, l767-i*)21. 

Animal Blugrapn>, I8i7-2t 
Mruioirs of John Homo 'I'Mike, isn 
J’uhllc CUaroitera, 1799 leos 
SrAPH 1 \s ( Anne), nnvfitat, born in Coooeetlcut^ 
tiS.lSJO • 

Farhton .»nd Faautie, 1464. 

Mnrv Derwent, 1852 
Old Homestead ( fhe), IB58 
RtieiiiNe, llA (KdWatd BowTtog), eeutptor, 
bora ai Exeto; *- 

The AngM of the ReeumcllMi, 1961; Tbo 
Hattie oF the (>ut(uua and the Lapltim, 
1843, Euphroeyne and (hipM, 1966; 
contemplatiiig i>ath, 1853; 'fheLeetiit'i 
(in terra cotta), 1960; .Satan tempting 
vro, 1851; Sodau vanqofsted, ittl. 
8n.9HBX6 (HearyX aprlevUurtet, bora at 
Keerpuy, in Ileiiml, 1799-1874. 

Book of the Farm (TWx 1944. 

]>falxUMe of tAmd 1 M 6 . 

Yestor Deep Lmid OiiHnro 
BruntRits (Jamm FranclsX antoiwHamsf. bom 
at Shonham, in SoMSX, tT99-t(^ 
IllostmloM ot Dntlsta EntoiaOiogy, 1619. 
lianoal of BiHisii Oole^rtera, last. 
Nonmnclattirrof Brkish lasreta, 1819. 
^ysteowtle Cetotogw ef BriHsh lBseos% 192% 
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fin pjMNS (W v't^rV I/ndon, ISIS- 
HlAcktrliuo,' r tii<> MonkH ol UUI, 161 k 
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Ki'clpr<a al J hiMetof 1 'ari’iita andniililroij, i»l h. 
Ill tr< apectioii (a ial«), Ihjh 
* %4) Taikik (Ituat), tfietfluffiral vnitf, bu4.1i< i 
»1 Jt'iferoy*), Ann, and .Ioik* laylor, aud M>n 
«t (I) tlw ItfV. 'J MyUn, ol OiiKOr, 

bora at ^avenhatn, la haffi.lk, l?*!?- I'xw 
Auelcnl ChriHiiaaiiy v. the ot Itic 

'I lme(, 1889 49. 

Chararti'ta of 'I'heupbnietiis (uiUt hl/i own 
I'lchlrfr*). 182*. 

KU<a». nt*< (d 'nioap;ht tThe\ 1922 27. 
llidnry of thcTraawd'aluii of Aacieat Itook'S 
1S27. 

ttonn* I''ilurotlna, HU 

on Spliitnal ('hrhtianity, isn. 
of 1 lieoliigv, HC>» 

I^iyolaand Jtaatu-'m, isiti. 

Man IloKiionhlMe for Id'. liNpo'-Mlona, isit) 
Mt'iaoirifof .laiic Ta> tor O''** “I'ti i\ 1 *'}'• 
K.UtiTal Hlatorynf i’aihu lasar, H2!>. 

'Natural llihlory ofFniuHrlam, 1 l.tt. 

Xcw »(wtel of Chriatt.uj Ml'tslons 182!>. 

1 liyKij'ji 'lltoory of AiintVf bile, l8.Hf. 
VroroKaofltiiittirieal I’nnif, 1828 . 

ItoiUiralioa of ItaUi'f, Ih 66, 
flatarday K\«<ninft, 1 «. 12 . 
fil'lilt of H''ltn*((f"lV)etry, 1660. 
t*jiinto4l 1)ra(inthiai, 

'IVmpU'Ot MeU'kartba, 16.71. 

I'raiialatiiin of //erodotua, 1,8381 
nUaiato (ivIliMttioa, HWi. 

W'«»lcy anil MdhoiUam. 1861, 

World of Mind (’I hp), HSf. 

(Ill) Tauom Oii'V. IsMct, wm of (11) l8aae 
Taylor, and Krantbon of (I) the Upv. Isaac 
Ttjrior, of Ongar, IS1»- 
AlpbabnttThp), H-H. 

Etruacan KMearebpa. • 

Vamlty ('rhe), mmtAn of Uia fiasdly. 
ilmdta and (totha, 

Words and H)at«i. 

<10 Taiwn (Jano.lt iwfrw. rto. pUter of T«ac, 
Jpflinvi'K, and Ann 'laykif, and danghter of 
fiYtba ftev. laaae Tt^iur, of Unpu’, bom 
111 lioodon, 17as>l994. 

ComrtbuUona of Q. Q, to iJba TwWt 
IVIM* » 

ConeapowteMe, poetboiaoturilll. 


Display (a tale), 1816. « 

t llfliwya in Itbymo, 1818. 

Hyniiu for Infiant Mtods. 1818. (Her ix«t 
pikMiuction.) 

Tuf'ina for Infiuit Miodfi 1808. (VVttU bar 
►i-tor Ann.) 

lUiymea for tne Nursery, 1807. 

(Ill r Memoirs, by Isaac Taylor, b«r brother, 
1S25.) 

(11; Tarwm (Jeffaroys), brother of btSAC, Ann, 
.iiul luno Taylor, and aon of (1) the Itev. 
Isaao Taylor, of Ongar, *-*. 

.^dop In Kliyme, 1832. 

ISarn (The) and tl» Steeple, 1834. 
llartli a<( a Kcsiden<*e for Man ('the), 1832. 
Farm (]he>,or Rural 7'oil and Fruduce, 1834. 
Frtr«sH,lbe). or lllatoiy oi 'I'leea, 1634. 
tdd FiiKlHh rUjIngs, IH2T. 

I’atl'iitr OniuiK'iitarlfM on the Laws of Eng- 
land, 1826. 

Ralph iUrhanIs, the Muter (no date). * 

'1 alet in I'rose anti Vt rse, 182J 
Young Islaudi'r ^Toe), k tuli*, Jftll 
TATlaut, D I>. blsli(,p ol iVwn am’ 

t'tmnor. I’aui'd “The .M«ilein (.'bt^hostotn," 
born 4t ('AMibijdyc, KIJ-lbST. 

T()i)itisni, it^ In.>Utuilo,i.< and KOUocy, t6,i2. 
<'((<>.(Iu«ni, Ioa2 
t'lerw* lAnnhii, lOii, 

Ileus .IiHtiluvKus (on otitriunl rlul, Ifi.'iU. 
J>i)«coiiis<'i coutvrniiig K\tempuro ITayen 
1046 

Dissuasive finm I'opery (.A), 1017, 

Duetor Duintaiitiuui, 1069 ;UiMi.ns au>on« 

. dlatviutse.) ' * 

]‘|.i 'Ojwy •* Divine Institution, lot;, 

1 rniidsbi}', its Mcaaiuee aon OlRccs, 1667. 

((iainm.ii. I6t7 

Untat Kv'uiplar (roe), >649. 

ijulde (d Infant iH'Votinri, or the OKiMoi) tirov e, 

lt>:>ri; 

Holy Living and Holy Dying, 1651, (Hw two 
liest-knoivii works) 
l.H^’ity ivf hophi^ttylng. 16*7. 

I.lie ol Ohnsi, 1C.V1. Ol‘o|mlar.) 

Marijnlmn of Charles il, 1649. 
roleinicnl ami Moral Dlsrourses, 16S7 
I’rnym iH'fope and after tv rinun, lu.il., 

Psalter, with Titles and Collects, 1641. 

Real 1’rrN‘nce ('1 he), 1661 . 

Rule,i aud Advioe given to tbo Clergy, 1881. 
Menuona for the Year, 1651-83. 

Sermons on Oiinpowdtr Treasna, 1838. 

Uiiutn Niwossariuni (repentance), 1885. 

Worthy CoiniQualcant <The\ 18 h8. 

(llu Lffb, by Wheels, 1733; Her. K. 
Itonuey, 1815; blabop H«bcr, I8:i3; 

163) I Otoly audStebmng, 18^ Itov, R. 
luott. 1647; ltoger^ 16811 UeychilKdr, 1889.) 
Taxumi (John) the Ula4o«.jpiMij^bom abtttoo^ 
tor, 1890-1654. 
ronnitoai PtlntBUge, 1818, 

Praise (tf liemp<«nr(t)M)b 1838. 

Travels in tienwiny. 1817, 

V A copy of l,owadsa't IMt tit books 
given nn^r tola a^o woakl oeeupy eitfil 

Tujjjs, D.b. vilebn^ IMfIsHIttii wmister 
tX Notmib, itom ift LMMwb^ IflftoiTO) • 
BMnv^SnglUhOoBsiu^hwe^ (Ttry 

valnable m Ifebieir attMtooii.) 



TAf fccm -^BatPi». lUBLlOGRAPHlCAL. iayi^r—tpjkMiE. lUl 


K<]f tn tit*' Apostflte Writings (A), pcetbu 
UHiUH 1}>D9 * 

i arspbrttt-n, tk, on tfie l<p[stle to tbs Iwo 
UlMtN 

HTfpitire I)oitrine of the a* m b« ot. itsw 
Snpttir*. Ihictrtnp of Otigiu\l Sin >t 10 

IfiP (foin) phdtogift K'n hI 
Wlren^lMirr 1704 1 »<» 

I) Dibit irdwtpuuii^ I't' 
tkOlentH (( Lull 1 an, 1"^^ 

I vtioh V i 1 h' * • 

I iitU n 1 II I 1 '•tflinv'Dntknitt I 01 

lAVlIOtllK I 1 inUl* IT 1,1 10 1 1 

) ] ll X \f IIjMUiiu lx 1 

iintli iK wrt it iniirtir/with '»SiU 

ippfir 

II 11(1 luUi lort his I' irl ifli ^ a I 
D 1 

V I ri iiinn*. u<^ 

J < 1 > It 1 i I I in 

I I I 1 i* 1 h » J 1 I sa A* i 

f r li i 9 I Ux V {) « I i I t i lit 

I Ktr \ 1 

fn / s Ltln ‘oriv hlitiTj of (1 1 ivntv 

111 IN lit f nil] tar f J i r p ‘ Ir 
li 1 I p 

II All \fIkmt It 3 

Iavi tvIluiH Ih ii(t trii 

III I 1 in 

\rcim iti II I inj r r r lu » i 
tin t ii'^KCui» ii( 1 

J natl> <t I \ n \nthti » u N t t i 
ihTi • • 

11 r t Is <f fl Niw M t' 1 f 1 i* ini^ 

< p>ii n li- 

1 Ipii rr tH if (hi lin AriU ii t flu i t 
1800 

lllib rj of tlie TtPstornti n of th TJ U ^ 

II ll l,A 

Onto H uri AiAn ml ItariHo M>it rl •< i i 
•>» Ntlli tsatiiDi if{(m*5iri<i l*'iii 

O»ll I I Ml w f Ji> (1 All I Ui, 1«1» 
lluinn Vrithiniic 

Truncated Annieiai Ari<»tt»tl IlkT tl 
IsTiil Iftte Inilun Msmiiij** Ij H« I ti i 
i»n* Plato Motintui lorjihvn iilluxt ( 
Iatui (lin)') iliamitu- aalh/tr 1 n at ^t» 
ilir it t. In < umbetltuKl, HI 7 I Jt 
Annolloiiin HVI 
ttkvlight, M ife H**! 
liahi 11 n (1 0 Vt ood he), HW 
km t\ctd JiiiMUitori, iOM (^lolnt aitttMr ) 
t'iiKhercl filing L list 
< >'tti«te4 > Intton (The), (»» 

(hofcent^ kwt Milintoio, 1#19 
FooPoBemageiTfai.). U9» 

•toingfotho^, t8M 
Ifarl^tiia QOlimbits, IMS. 


(The), lOM 
Moose or the Home (TV), IMS 
limae ifAK, IfiTl 
King • Bit si, WSt (Totetsofber) 

Lsfty ( Imeurtsr, lOIi 
IMae n«tl Btfing Mom}, t«ltl 

m 4 fsem, IMS (XoiiihMi^^ ) 

Bc« ’WratMHi OUActeA IMS <X<At*nliHir.) 

>l<9e fim (i\ IMS 

Mnt Tbliitii of the Uir, IMS 


Our Vroorit in Owonn, l>si 
Our' lorl- ll*" 

(111It 111 I It 1(1 I I h > IMlD 
JaiaHl r ]i n I ll 1 J 
1*H1 1 ph r 1 St 11 (1 1 1 I 1 
11 t an 11 u- I n 11^1 (lift 11 ithor ) 

I iId I D rI 

liitributiiti Ho (1 intiuho ) 

(Kni anlsiTii u u Hvi 

Sirl (Hut iK 

S It 1 ig l>i> isi i 

sh I p 11 W I < ll V' 1 '7 

Hi lUtg r 1 (11 ) I i I i 

0 r A ISnai i im (i ml iithur) 

‘?Kt» Ilk I'M, IJ nt luih r ) 

SI ll t>8t 1 Kii l> p J 

11 ’ (It i rti L \ ) 1 nil 

i k I ix M ^1 III JI Hi .i 

I III; i IS 1 , 

I ljr I I 11 u It 1 Hii) 

1 ip I A 1 ig t Mi 
I I \ •V ml 11 Ml 1171 
' I I 4 ] SI 11 I (Jllllt iUtbif 1 

I I 1 i M t I ( \ v\ I 
I 1 1 I! 1 HI I 

\ I I M 1 ll 1 1 I 

\ < 11 ■■ I ’ 

t' I r 111 m 1 I (flu auth m j 

tv It All till 111 1b 1 I Ox. 

; tuif II i/ 

V I 1 i o lln 1 H 

V M fl I \,l *s 

It 111'* 1 I 1 \ I 1 ll 01 

Ilf iW I uu N lAl tl 1 * HJlS 

I I 1 I "I 

\ 1 1 In H.i. 10 

11 V I I I 1 W I IMnla -«) 

1 I t V 1 ir I, At rii 

I 1 It V I til 4 ti 1 Mt IM9 
U l I t Vt <1 0 

II V till I I N un ll, t it 

It I I [ >} I an n it i u H(j 

ii t ov fill Hiui i tirltain IMS, 

ili n fill i^rUrnoftb KinuanRin 
fir it It 

11 lot \ r th It littitis ami CoiiApirai s 
* i r I 1 , 

I ll J i 11 1 f *ir I IS ri I’ iJ 194t<4il 

V I ll f V I 1111 0 If; (1 lit 

\11 ml 'V i Ml i(i« rj I^tj 

Vf I tu i iu I i iita^ 1 litU 

i p 91 I] rv f I n nil JnliA, H4i 
f«i 'Mi 1 * 1 m luaiKihUi tAHiapirsciss 11 

I I Hi: 

I iruf U! AiAphr, Ho.. iitl2 

I NW I I H ) ls» M oni h 4} ini IHSt. 

VI m 1 < ir VV I a works, tfldi 

(iin 1 Ih hv iita m n Charks Isnoe. IM*) 
iKUiii D tl (iftdfrick), blsbtni of kasttr, 
iSil 

Ibe first (it tb« acTcn JAua^a and StHaua, 
Jn60 

I I Mlifc(sir MlUiamV Ijh xkia, iiBS 

Uondi VirtutanJ fioetr] pontli assous JTM 

l/UAlt poltuiJBKIUO Hmi it 
1 uita to King Cbarks »l posUivmoof IMS 

bitbt i(«ot«liAt(ia«No4^1S7J' fa Chtfi** 

teudasR, iMi b 

Uieu;} aur*. Iffti-M 
Ufa»eiiarKts«ntbe Nithfria'Ails, MTS. 
Cilfslif<,by1 t Lmirt4ua:^19M) 

\ 


TKNISOM—THOMAB* 


APPENDIX I. 


THACKERAY—VHOllAB* 


Ti MiftOK, D.D. (Thomw), archbishop of Canter* 
bitty, iKirii at Cottetiham, in Catubndgr- 
shirc. 

TW-oniana. 1679. 

i'lml ol Mr. Hubbos exatnlnrd, I6f0. 

Ibauiumc of Idolatry, 107a. 

'I i NKAM (Jameh'), g^offlst, *- 
Alt (irnta ami l'i«-i'iuun Stones, IttriD. 
OaUilogue of Fossils found itiUia Ilntisb Inhs, 
1«5H. 

Do^citpUon of tlifl fiopcriat Crown Jewels in 
thu T<iM«r of London, IKOK. 

Iceland Spars. 

Ktratigraphlcal Tdst nf flritiah Fossils, )Ht7 
TrcalW on Ceulogy, Mlneiulogy, and Crjs. 
UlloKrapliy, Isi/. (>\ith Anstej and 
AliUhHl) 

Tpnmamt (IVJltlanO, ;io<'L U>rn at Ansliiillnr, 
in Scotland. Us.'i isls. 

*Anstcr l< air (In oUava riiiia\ 1 s 12 (H U hi *1 ) 
Cardinal Heaton (11 Irngctiy;, isij, 

Hebrew Drarnan, ISIS. 1 

.Folui Uallol (adiamal IHJS. 

Papistry MoniKs), lain. 

a Synopsis id Sy rise .iiid i'lialdec (Irainniar, Is in. 
ThiUie of Fite (The), a p^wni IsSi. 

(Ills Afeimdrs, by M F. Coiiolly, is»,i 5 
’Ikmm'NT (lli'v. (iUber(),of I'liiladelpliu, C.S, 
1701 ]7b», 

lieiibniu 1 C(1isia<><|ruiii, 1719. 

I'kWsisuN (AlfVwl), ydW /(iMrra/c, Is-iii .st 
boiiuMrsbr, III l.iticMliisliir", Isoo 
Aylmer's I-ield, JSiil 

I'liarKool the l.iglit Brigade (asoiig), lOji 
liyiiig Swan (ihe), in three axlidivistmio, 
la.to. 

Lnoib Arden (a tale !n lersel, l^ct 
Kpitjph on the Dm li ws ol Kint, l^b( 
I'aleontThebaduniutle p'eci* mom* ail, 1ST9 
tiruTidiiKither’s Aisilngy (ThcO, IMl'J. 

Haloid ^n historic play), J877. 

Hero nud Lo.inder, Isdo 

Idylls ol the Kingifuur in iiiimbi'rX Dlts ,Vj 

tlau'th and Lynelle (an Idyll), I87J. 

Ifoly thail (TheX an Idyll, isitl. 

In Metuoiisiu ^in Kil sutsli7Hnii<.X ]950. 

( Vrllitir ii.ilUm, son of the histoiian ) 

Lailv Clara Vere de Vire, is.'i.i. 

List ronrii iment (The), IsTl. 

Idibin. 18 . 10 , 

l/a Vdey Hall (In V line btaniaa), is.i 7 
Lotiis-eatei tl'lieX Isii.t. 

Lov't'* Tale ( Phi X l»7B. 

Mailana (In two parts), i«.io. 

Maud (In (hrea paits), and other Poems, 

May tlie Fiidl (an late), lb«a. 

Mermaid ( Phe), 1880. • 

iMlllev'a fiaaffliter (The), lejT 
OrUoa (a luliiwD, isao. 
isan, tyt3, 

l\>e«is by Two Urothers, l«27. 
lVttio«M (1’heX In seven piirts, tair-im 
Onis'R M.sry (an bihiorie phiy), is;^, 
iioUef of Lneknow, 1879. 

Revenge ('Phe). a naval sone. H< 7 s. 
'Piiubuctoo, I8i!9. •CbatH'elW'a Medal ) 
Ttthouiw, 1864. (One bf hi* best) 
WeliMttb(A\, 1863. 

Wsihoiue to Maria AlexandniTiM, 1874. 
WelltogWo (Death of Pasha vfl an ode, 
186«. 


tVindow (1 beX or Songs nf tbe Wrens, Kf 0. 

I His Lite, liy Sbepheni; Walter (i. Wacc, 
IKM.) 

TnacatRAr (Anne IsattUa), Mn. Ritchie, 
daughter of W. M. I'haekeray, tba noveliat, 
1839- 

1)1 jel card's Keys, end other Stories,! 874. (Tho 
old tales ma In into allegories of loodem life.) 
r.otlu r (To), and otuet Sketches, 1869. 

> Ue Old Frkoda and a Young Prince, 1666. 
Mi-e Angel, lS7b. 

Old Kensington, 1872. 
story ol KliAubeth, 1 h63. 

Toiler'* and Spliistfiw, witli other Essays, 1873. 
VilLige on tin Cliff (1 he), l86w 
Worki, 1875-76, 

Tiiacki HAi (Willhni Makepeace), novtUifL 
pseiidoninis ‘'Miuhael Angelo'ntmarsli,’' 
and “1 iirboodle," lioni at Calcutta, 1811- 
1803. 

Advciitiin s of Philip (a novelX IS61. 

Harry Lymluii (a nuscl), 1853, (A shoTp' ' 
Hook of .Snohs ('I he), Isis. 

Cathoniif [Hayi'iiJ by Jkev SAdouwn, 1.839- 
('hroiiiclc ut the Drum 11 he), 1841. 

I Dents Dur.il. (Uniiieslie'i at bis death.) 
j Dr. Ihiiii and his Vuiing Friends, IMP. 

I Fiigtish niimuiiflis(The), 18SU 
^ }‘>iuunit (a novel), 1852. 

I Muru«t /.(‘iiliyr (I oiidoii and Paris), 1$26. 

I I'our (ioorges(Tlif). iMtiues, 1860 . 

Fiom Coriiliiil to (i>aiid Cnlro, tsi5. 
lloggarty Diamond t Phe OreatX publishe I m 
yrastt 'i Jlaffaririf". *• 

V'.iiklebui vs on the Rhine (The), 18SI. 

Irish SkeUli'Iiook CI he). 1842 

laivel the Widower, In ('urtihill MaffOJiiHe. 

.leaini’s', IV'aiy, In Pumh. 

Mrs. IVikliie’s Hail (a Chnstmas tale), l8tT. 
Ncwconii'S ('llieX a novel, 1855. 

Novels l>y ICminent Hands (parodies on I)ul* 
wei, Disraeli, Ijcver, Hret llarte, 

• 'ooiNT, etc.). 

(inr Strtsi, iHta. 

Paris .Sketdi-buok (Tk?), I8t0. 

Peiideiinis (a riovcD, 1849-50. (A« antohio* 
graphical fiction.) * 

Philip. 

IU<lH'cea and Roweiui, 1850 
ItounditHnit Paiwn (TheX >11 Carnkill 

, 4in« 

Isceond Funeral of Napoleon (Tbe), 1941. 
Snob Papers, In Punek. 

Vanity Fair, )846-tS. (His beat novel.) 
Virginians (The\, a uov«i, 1867-66. 

(His Life, by Trollope, 1679; Sbepheiti.) 
PnicooALD (LewiaX draHiabie wikot, called In 
the Dftoct'ad “ PlddUng Theobald,** born at 
■Sittiiigliourno. in Kent, M 88 -IT 44 . 

Isiuble FaisehiHM) (a tragedy), 1728. 
i l«>ctni (a tragedyx 1714. 

[.lib of.Kaleigk 1716. 

Perstao Prince-ss (TbeX I7n. 

Ills chief work ia an edithm of ftutao. 
tpnirr, 1733. 

Ttmn (WllllamX/ioef. 1766-1950. 

Rhymes and ttacoilcccloaa of a Ifaadlooni 
Weaver, 1841. 

j TiHWas VPllkKiat«^**8^TbaaM8«f Coo* 
> teth^,** Lmidoa, Ult-iifft, 
i Opera, printed 4682. (Here I bmi IkOoa 
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^IdM in Rh/iiMr** Usdera tB8iMt«d 
Pr Gierke (iieoty X.) without merginal * 
**attU»)r»x»tioQ " 

(Hie Ute. by A B Golonie, 183 ), I 
Chmttao {jMue, ffttntit, I86i ) 

1 novae, t> D (IwvidX bom at looby, in South 
Walee, ISIA- 

<«eD{ue of the (TbeX 1884 
HomileticCominenUiyon TkeMtf, 1470 
Practical Pbiloeopbnr (Ibe), lit3. 

Reenri eel lone, etc, 1B82 
fKUMAS tKilward), Ijond^n, 1813> 

Ancient Indian Weights l%77 
(3if9nii.)ee oi the mbiui Ivinge of Dtllil 
1«1 • 

harly ^osMtiian In^u Iptiuns <*('' i 

liiSBaya wit Indian Antiquities is ,4 
Indian Numerals 18b l 


On the f poeb of the Giipto Drnasti l * > > 
Tikjkm (Frederick William), iiootlitt born at 
* BaUlmore I ^, 1810- 
lb cohen Free (1 he; lH44 
(Union nndnhaw, 1815 
k migrant (1 he) 1813 
Howard Vlockupy, laio 
iHOiue(Isaiah), of Worccoter. IT«!, 1749 PH 
History uf rrlntlng In Ainens with Ik 
CT ipbv of Pnntem, and an Ace unt »! 
American Newspapers ialO l\k.r\ in 
teredirig) 

TaoMseoyLKau)ot^s SteLittHFUilb mas 
the) 

lUOMAO OF RyADISO, Call'd * lh< (ireit Utllbl 
MAer ’ Real name lUomas Ihl luj ^ « 

1HOUAK cW inlam), lOuiT-itoa • 

IlwtoriA of Italie (Ihe), 1519 (lliis bwi.1. 

was publtely burnt) 

VanttH. of tbU World ( fhe), 1519 
TroHAsDI) (William),anliouary 1870 IT is 
Surviy of the ratfardral ofWoreisbr, with 
• Biography of Its Biabops 173b 
Taowroos uhialel PierceX uoMlat, Iwm it 
Cbartestowu, US, 1795-1872 
I ocke Ambdcn, or the St hoolmoster 1847 
Hay Martin, or tbe Mono) -diggt rs 18 to 
lUugen (inie), or the lory a DiUgItbr 
IS60. 

Twinuuoy (Fdwerd) pott, etc, 1713 1748 
Cwortesan (1 heX a poem, 178 j 
D emirep (rheh * |bx >&• * 

Fair GuaVer(f IteX 1 
Mbretrid id (Tbeh « pm m. 

Sailor's I^elter (AX 1 »T 
TiioutaoNC^ Hs«ryX 1797- 
CoocionsiUb or Oirtlltie Sermons I8t>3. 
DayfcUce, or Sermons on Dartd, I8i7. 

LHb of BMDsh More, 1938 
PaatofuUa, • Maaual for the Paroehtal Clergy, 
1830. a 


'ttuacHon etbeuM FunottX bwn at lioit, 
lT99him 

Audi AttenunPaitem, 1857-61. 

Coni'Uw Csteebism 1837 
Geometry wHboai Axioms 1830. 

Tuoxraos (The Very Her. WllUamX jiorf. 
M767. 

8ielDWSl74f, 

J*D«n% 1,767. 

TaoMieiW (WDiamXouUtimUMFhrgn at Bel* 
fMA toTMieni, lOK-MIA 
MiMnaiaMMqref lM»-56. 


fno»rw>y (/adoo) nofurulitl, bora tu Ver 
mont State, US, 17X1-1450 
< .aartti or i f Vermont 1834 
Natnul, (i\ll and I'oliiieal HletoryoT Ver* 
niont, 1343 

luma 1 William John) oMltguary, etCn bora 
at iVtatnnuaUr PUt- 

II Kiev! the! nrt, PIS 

IK Ath warr int of (lurlca 1, lasi. 
i^rty I ro-w ilomam es I '>34 
I \eeptiunal I mjavlt), 1841 
I lys and 1 cgi nde of \ arlmia Naitons 1474 
f ong< ilty wl Man v.rbeX 1^71 

II I in lb I Igbtf) d, ijiiei n Uiulotts and tb > 

4 luialbrd’l-oa. 1467 

*«* lie 1 undi-d Aw/cr and QuetM, Pii, 
H 1 i icu J uifditir tut l8'i 
1II >Mv>N ( Ilf xandi r) jwi, }''S2 1801 
lauliv uf 1 1 te (Ih I in fiio taiitJi, 1790 
111 M-KiN M T> t ^titU i> luddX < f 1*^1111 uigh, 
IT’S PIJ 

( iiiep ctua*l uar nie iptn, 1810 tifla chief 

w rtk ) 

DNiav'iuf tb( vicin mis io 
UouitMk MaiiagianutwftbbSKk room, 18111 
I kriuntaol Itotany, 1833 
f lemeiita of Mat* rta Midka, IH (3 
Iwndoii Ihipnsatir ,1811 
IbtIuHqu} of Magic, (t( Pis 
liiiivsis (Mrs Antnuny loti I) maid'^n name 
bithfrine lljertiy, Iwj/mpAcr and tifna* 
lid * 18b2 

Aniie ll>U>n (tn hktwriral iwmanul P43 
tel bratid Irtendahifi.s 1401 
( hiVAlier (Ihe), aromame, P45 
f^iUnu a mil r I 1854 
* mit Setr te P'*T 
!• iiilti on Ikdb si lee (a wiiel) 1458 
I«il) Atinilietta (I b(} a noit 1,1417 
lij ly uf Milan (1 hel 1845 
1 He and Iimmi uf il^rge Villkrs <660 
Ml m Ipot Sarah I)ocbeKiorMaritHinittxh,lB A 
Memuireof thetwurtot IJtnry VI11^ 1636 
Mfiiwirn of the far oMUs 1715 
Mf m lira ff (be I ife of hir W Raltlgb, 16 ib 
Mem >I V of the V t<icuuotewi vf 1 undwn, 1847 
Pri ate t on¥ii|iondeiieo of the Dut-bemi ut 
Mulbo'-rngb, 1818 
Ragland ( astte (a novc 1% 1843 
lU Tflletthme of Idlcrary Cnuractere, 185t 
HoMbf 1 (a no\HX 1835 
Iracey ot tbe AppaiiUwu, 1847 
White Maah (fbe), Pt4 
Widows and W idowtw. 1843 

Tuoxsox iSIr CbarieaWyviUeX bora et Hon 

syde, in Scotland, 1830- 
lb ptliR vf tbe Sea. 1873 

Tuoiuov (iamea), noef, liorn at idmio, tn 
Bculland, 1700-1748. 

Antunui (in bi ink lerte 171 1 
Britannia (tn blank *en«X 173' 

Caotle of Indolenoe (lo two cantos Spena rian 
metre), 1748 

Ulerty (In fire Mrts bloiik niwi, ilt» 

1 Hi mgbt by rbumoon blnu' If to lx* hie 
beet poem > 

Rule Bi itannia (a eoiig written fiir Upi JftrwnfA 

tfM/nA), neo 
BnmMttCctoiptets 7730 
Bpri^ (In Uan^ vermX 1738 
SirauBfer (la uank yeriteX i737. 
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winter (tii bleni; mae^ IIU, 

V Fur his plftys, nee Amnronc III. 

(HI9 liife, b3r Murdoch, lTfi2; David E 
Buchan, lt92; Mr Barrtft Nlculas, lUO; GiD 
SUau, lfl5J ; It. Q<>ll, 1855 ) 

Ttfomioii (Ricljjurdl, arUufuarv, 1795-1895 
Aotount ol I’roccMlonv und Ccn'oionlea ob¬ 
served in [oar] Coronatiocs, 1880. 

Boole of Life (a mbHotrrapUical ni* lodyl, 1520. 
Cbruntcles of London Btidj^e, 1K27. (ills best 
book.) 

Htetorieal Fjmw on tho jifaima Charta, IS.1G. 
lUuMtruUous of British HlMuiy, 1823. 

LenniH of Jxindon, 1B32. 

Talcs of an Antiquary, IVM 
ThowkM iTbomaa), liurn at Crbfr, m 

Scotland, 1TT,( 1<*5‘2 
Annals of I*hilo«oi)by, 151129 
^ittempt t<i pstabllsh i'linciples of 

Chmistry, 1H2.5 

(Vniietry of Organic Bmiies, 1538. 

Klmrnta oi tlusralstry. I8I1) • 

llratand rUctildty, 1830 
History »)t t'heinlstry, 1S30 Jl. 

^ Uistuiy ot the Royal Hodety, 1812 
Ontlines of l.llHpral«gy and (fcology, iRto. 
l^gtem of Hk mistry, 1802. (LsteenuM ) 
'rrawls In 'swctlrn, 1H13. 

1 fiOMSON, 1) I) (Wtllian)\ arcbld'^hop of York, 
bom at Whkt'havcn, In Ciiinberland, 1919- 
Atoning Work of (Ibrist (llieX 1953. (V 
Baniptou turs ) 

Crlnis and H% Kxcosea, i<i55, 
liCBi„ntti Nature, 1871. 

DIfp III tho T Ight of <j«rs Word, 1870. 

JUnilts uf rhlloHopfalcal Inquiry. 1898 
Outline of UiB Necebsarjr Laws of Tboaght, 
1849. 


Smnons, i89t. 

Seven V«nt, l«70. 

liluMSOM (Sir Wllllaia), eircfrfcfan, born at 
Bclfluit, In Ireland, 1824- 
Dlvtnbntioii iif £lcctrkHy on Spherical Cun- 

doctoTN 1848 

Electro dynamic rmpcrtles of Metals, 1855. 

(A Bakcrian Ixuture.) 

Thormal Effects ut Fluids In Motion 
TnoitiaBY (Ralph), aMtauary^ born at Lrcd^, 
1«5«-I7a5. / 

THary, 1974*1724. 

Uuratns Licuditnsls (the Topography of Leeda), 

Isirtere of Emlnient lleo addreesed to klui, 
jposihituioas lf< 17. 

Vioarta Loodtensls(theChurch of I.<cods), 1725. 
TkOMnuKT (tliwgo Walter), poet and woeriut, 
London, 1824 1879. 

Art and Nature at Home and Abroad. 1859. 
British Artlata from Hogarth to Tamor, I89t. 
Ortsa^isadoumeyii, 1873. 

EtrMy Mao htavnnTnimpeta-faaovonkiflSS. 
HnoUieart (a ttowlX 1899. 

Haaatod London, 1895. 

RMorkal aad L^ndaiy Ballads and Song^ 
IRTA 

Lava and liOfeods of Ore New World, IMt. 
Iil» intteelo and io TMcey, iwt. 

14^ of T«mr (the aitlM), liis. 

(Ttho Maiia im. 

CU apd New I^Mpo. (t* • fiM two vote., 
tfeaiestl^ WatffHd.) 


. Old IMortea ReloU, latf. 

* Shskeepcare'e England, iSSd. 

Songs of the Gavaliem and Roii»&ead8> 1957. 
Tales for the Uarloor, 1866. 

Tour round England, 1870. 

Tme as Steel a novei)^ 189.2. 

Vicar's Courtship (The)i a novel, 1869. 

Wiidflre (a novel), 1894. 

Tiiormukk (Uev, Itobett), 1929-1672. 

I>e Ration (• ao Jute Flnlcndl ContromelaB, 

I to, 167(1. 

Epilogue to the Tr-igedy of the fburch of 
England (in thne bwks Truth, Crace, and 
Church uovcminent), 1959^ (Hla great 
work) • 

Just Weights and Measures (the Htato of reli- 
gton a eighed in the balance of the suictu- 
aiy), 1662. 

(Ml llcliglous Assemhlies, 1642. 

On the (lovpniment of the Chuicfa, 1641. ^ 

On the Right ol a Chon b In a Chrbttlan Statei, 
lCi9. 

Tiio’cnton (Bonnel), htmoroM poet, bom in 
ljundun, 1724-I7(>s. 

Battle of the Wigs (a burlesque suiiplcment 
to Garth's ZltspenMiry), 1798. 

(TunnoiBSour (The), 175» 
lUve at ye All (a periodical\ 1752 
Ode on bt. (A'c ilia's Day (An), aburfesque, 
1795. 

Thoutcost, M D. (Robert John), Mtmiet, 175S- 
18J7. 

Brttihh Flora, 1813. (His chief work ^ 
F.leinentB of BotanyelBli • 

New Fandiy Ifeilial, 1810. 

New Illustrations of the Sexual System gf , 
iTanU. 179U-1807. 

Philosophy of Botany, 1809 10. 

ITtilosophy of Medicine, 1798, 

Plillosoiihy of i^lltfca, 1789 
Piactkol Botany, 1889. 

TiioR'noN (WiUioin Tliomaa), poet and noiittcaS 
eeotiomiet, bora at Buruhiun, In Bucking¬ 
hamshire, 1813- 

Mmlera Monldwism. and other Posmo, 1856. 
Ohf-ffHdtioncd Ethic\ etc., 1678. 

On lAbour, mad, 

(«ver-ropttlalt<Mi and Ita Bmedy. 1996. 

Plea ibr PcoMBt lYoprletora, 1848. 

Zohrabf and other IVsms, 1854. 

TnuitMTCKorr (Mn). maiden Aamo Mary 
Francis, teul^or, bora at Thoraham, m 
Norlolk, 1814* 

The Flower GIrit A Olid sklpplQB, 1855 (bee 
best); Sappl^t A Steeping Child; UlyaBes 
and his Dog. 

Tuoiunun, ML. (Bobntt> emflji»eu% Ktb 
eentttiw. 

AaUquIliea of NottBighauRihliey 1877. 

TnoiiFa (BenjanlB), wfiMvwirBi 
Ancient Lawaond luUtates of BBriamLiaM. 
Anoloeta Atti^frattnalttk ISM. 

IHploawUcum AngUcom jB«i8RRaBlel,lB65 
Northora ICytteoioicr, U8I. 

Tuletide Btorteo, IW. 

Edited Ang^o-Saxon Gikuakde^ wMb inaMl** 
tfon, 1858{ and Bosk's Cna mmr^ A M tilo - 
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Tiftnv« M.D. CJdlm\ ont^cMir}; bora alk 
Ro^ftter. ies3-lTfto. 

Itegisttuin RolTensQ, etc,, 1769 
I’HOBrx (JcihnX sen of tlw tbove, anUtuMy, 
Boobmter, in4>179>. 

Cuatuqutlo Roffenw*, 1798. 

1 i(oara (^(UOM Bongs^ of Ameticft, lai& • 
Lyude wetoSt UM. 

.liystortes of tho BackwotHlo (Tbi>'), 1848 
Tom Owen, or the BM-hunter. 1847 
'/olco to Ameria (A), 18SS. 

Thbais (Mrfl ). See Piotzt. 

‘iBBCMor <jrolmX anffguary, bom at Leioeater, 
1740-18at. 

Htstofyaod Aotiqnltieaof Leioeater, lT9l. 
ilcswOT of the Town and Conuty of LHcretor, 
1777. 

Select Views In Lelcestersbtre, i?a9-so 
liititLOK (.fchnl ttairsman, lioin in l<>4eA, 
1818-1««8 

.State Pspeni, postbomoas 1742. 

1 itvuwir (Kidward, lorJX poet and lord eAon- 
eellar, bom at Stowmarkct, in Suffolk, 
1732-1808. 


Oaimen Rritaunicam, isu. 

Poeow, 1813,1821. 

licKni. (Ibomaa), poet, bom near (VlWe, 
1828-1740. 

Oolui and l.Ticy, 17S0. (*iray calls it “the 
prettiest ballad in the world.”) 

Klegy of Addison, 1710. (Iir .lobttstm saTs, 
*' A more sublime and elegant fum ral |)oom 
lauot to be found.”} 

Lmitatiorf^of tbo l'r^»liery of ^eieos, 1715 
(On the Jacobite outbreak.) * 

Keuflngton Gardens (a fairy romance m 
verse), I7d(». 

1 raiulated Homer's RKt4, iMOk t, which 
many prefrrio Pope’s rersloD. 

(Hia Life, by Dr. Johnson ) 

Tio&aott (George), hutarian, bora at Boston, in 
MsMaebnaetts, Q.8., lT0t-l27i. 

History «f Spanish Utetaton. 1849. 

Ltfs of Lafayette, 1885. 

Life of W. H. Preseott, 1863. 

TiOHXfMrs. Hsmy), maMeo name Mary Black- 
fbiTl, potieee, boro at Dublin, 1773»J810. 

Psyche (to six esot 08 \ IMS. 

Tiuotsox, D.D. (John), snbbishimsf Center- 
bury, bom atBonmby, In YorkaMre, i«w- 
1894. 

On the Wisdom of being Ael^oas, 1804. 

Protestant Religion vtadioated, 1884. (He 
•asa BO BSB on^t t» oppose a nstioiul 
tsllgiott, wlWtlMrTt bs tnoi «r filss.) 

Role of Faith (TbsX 1868. 

Semwos. 1871, 1878. 1888 ,1894. 

Works eoUa^ after Us death, 1797-19 
(Bis UMy Yotog, 1717 ( Dr. T. Blreb, 

1752.) 

ftvM (TteX 8 daily XMdea iwenpapM^ « 
by John WaBsr. 1T68. See p. 1808. (A 

bom,*’ bam at Bserdninfet to Dstomidre, 
tiOT-lTMt 

Chtis^tiy (R1 as Cmsdoii, 1738. (Bis 
heal.) o 

fttfHitt of the m tA Clwtitlsii 

(BiuvthrtMder 

of ItoBbQMOf'fikMaBuAs.) 


Jacobltism. Fmjtuy, ant Popery, 1710. 

Laws of Katione and Wgfats of SoeenignA 
1695. 

On Obedlenoe to the Supreme Powers, 1894. 
Rights of the Christian ( 1101 x 21 ,1798, 

Ttxnai, (Rev. Nicholas]^ bora In iiemudilre, 
16H7-1774. 

History of Resex, 1728. 

Rapin's tffafery ®v'4Wd onnUnacd, 1757. 

I itK (Wliluim), 1898-1873. 
Dcecriptiretjhtalogaeof the Anihintttes found 
in tbe Excavations at the Hew Royal Rv- 
ebange, 1848. 

Tosts (John), draNiofto anfhoe, 1779-1284, 

For bis plays, see Art'SKinx UL 
(ills Memoirs, by E. S. Beugor, 1820) 

Ton (Jamn), fransl/er, 1782-1837. 

Annals ol Hajast'lum, 1828-$8. 

Travels In Wretem India, 1H49. 

Tonn (Rev Henry John), 1793-1846. • 

Aocomftllebmeut of Prophecy in the iJPi of 
Christ, mo 

l>*«is of (Auierbuiy (The), 179A 
IHctlonary, 1814. (Dr. JotmiMi'srdltcA) „ 
llwtury ot the Cmlege of Bouhoaiiues, Tii 
BwkiuKham&UlfO, 1812 . 

Lifovl Crsuoii'i, 18 it. 

Lives ot OowvT and ('baueer, 1 S 19 , 

Memoirs of Brian W'alton, layi. 

Vindicmiua of (bunmer, kvH. 

Tuuu (James HcnUuirtie), born In Dubtin, isos - 
1889 

IlfK'k of the Hymns of (ho Ancient (Atuivi. of 
Irutaiid, 1S!)4. 

Ihaiks of tlie Yaudole, ixyp. 

Memoir of nt I’alrtcb, 1683 
TeHUtiiuiiy of tbe I athera to tbe OcMmi of 
inlalltbility, 1848. 

Ware ol tbe Jlaue* In frrdsnd, 1988. 
Toorostsb (Isaac> malkmaUeUipt bora at 
Rye, In bnwx. 1840- 
Anaiytiiial iftaUce. 1881, 

IHffemtial Cakoins, IMI. 
illsiory of Uio Matbemalkal IksoiW of 
AttraeUon, etc, 1973, 

Integral Calculoa, 1881. 

Trigonometry for bwlnncra, 1M«> 

MenSMutfon fbr Begranent, 19M. 

Researches on tbe Chkplos of Variathmiih 
1972. (An Adams pdto essay.) 

Timjuh) (Jarms Jmilus). jpuieniRy oailsd “ Jidm 
Tofaind," boro at RHtaasUe, in Ireland, 
1889-1722. 

Adeiakhemen, 1709. (Uvy vindicated.} 
Auynbnv 1899. 

AngUa Libera, ttoi. 

Alt ot iMeMof (The), 17lA (On f'berat 
Monk.) 

QulstianHy not IfyilMrioiM, 1899. (BurAtby 
. the hatunMn.) 

^MuMof m^and Hfl«iov8r vlh»X HML 
ItMonr of th* DnMe (A), tsa 
Letters to Serena, iTOa. 

Lite of Matois, 1898. 

Meanstoof Deg^ Lord Botlofe Hite 

Vmmm, ith. 

P aa th tes tt cBB, 1798, 

Socliitsalan troly stetad, 17M. 

TeUndMWMk ITHi. 

^7iS#by .Den Kdastate ITCIt Mn. 
ahetea.) 
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lOMLiMi., (Oeoige PretymanV Mshop of 
Wlnfhctuter, born at Bury St Kdmnnils, In 
SulTolk. 176»')827. 

Elemnnts of Clirirtlan TheoloRy, 1799. 
Introduction to tbc Study of tli« Bible, 1813. 
Lffo of I'itt, 1821. (Macaulay 6 a}<i "tho 
worxt blog'raptilcal i»ork in ilie world."^ 
Rofiitniloii Of tlic Charge of t'alviniam agoinst 
<ho Church of England, 1812. , 

Tokctaii. ((Xithbort), hWmp of Durham, Iwin 
al Itatchfuril. In Yorkuhirc, U74-ie59. 
Contra ]m)i)ufi lllaaphcinaturts Del Bra>dP3tf- 
nat Ionia Opus, ISfiC 
Do Arte Supputandl, librt fv., 1S22. 

J)e Vcriiato Oorpurla et .Sangulnlt Domliit In 
Ku< ItarlNtlo, l&bt. 

Tookp (John Horne), phUulogUt, liom at West- 
mitiDter, 1738-1H12. 

Dhcihiona of Piirley, 1780-1805. (On the 
* etymology of Kngllfth woids. Hia great 
work.) 

Ixittcr on the Reported Mnrilagoif the I’rlncr 
ot Walott, 1787. 
l«ttcr to Mr. Dunning, 1778. 

^‘etltlun of an EuglUiman, 1785. 

(tlSa Idfe, by liamlltun, 1812; Stephens 

Wia; W.H Ihdd.) 

Tookp (Thomna), econemfat, 1774-1858. 
lllatoty of Prires 1838-67. 

Took R (Rev, tVltllam), hmtorian, born at la- 
Hugton, near London, 1744-l82u. 
tjeneral Blt^phical Dictionary, 1798. (With 
others ) 

IIMmy of Roaala, 1800. 

Life of Catherine Jl., 1797. 

View of the KuMlan Empire, 1799. 

ToOKkCWIUUi^, 1777-1883. 

Monarchy of France, 1855 

Tortaoi (Rev. Augiutua Atontagne), hymn- 
MfriUrui^Xnorn at Faruham, in Surrey, 
1740-1778. 

Calviniina of the Church of England, 1774. 
Chii«tlan and Pblloanphical necceiiity as¬ 
serted, 1775. 

Tljm'iia and Sacrcil Poema, 1880. 
pHilma and Hymtis 1778. 

N .11.—Toplftdy ia the author of ** Rock of 
Agea.’* admirably rendered into Latin by 
\V K. (Hadstone. 

TiM-K5aiiK (Cyril), )w(, 17th century, 
A(li<4at’aTrage<lle('lhe), 1611. 

Fmif rail Poem on... Sir Fraiui* Vere, 1809. 
Unite on the Death of Pnneo Henrle (.\>, 
1813, 

Ijiiigh and He down, 1805. , 

Rew«*ngcr*a Trngcdle (TheX 1807. 

Towxt^ LL.D. CU«v. JoaepbX IXindon, 1737 

British Btograptay, I76e-n, 

(Itinera) Daminiaof ChrtvUanlty, 1783. 

L):^ ste« of Frederldt UT. of Pruasia, 178k 

Towuer (nev. JameaX dramatie mihor, 1710- 
177k 

lllf^ Lift Below-stairafallircel, 1780. 

TowmuusiR) (Chattacy flsieX iaoo-1868. 
Maaoieitna proved Tme, 1886. 

Smaoiia ip Sooueto, 1881. 

Ikrce UawsCttaoX 

%nd^.i8«9. 
italhl ^Dalea IttSS. 


Tsagt Sociktt (RelUrfoluX of London, e8tli»- 
llshed 1799; of ^tlwd, 1793; of New 
England, 1814. 

Tbaiw (JosephX poet, I9th century. 

Poems with Notea Illustrative of Galloway 
and Amhlre, 1814. 

Travp, D.l). (Joseph), eommentaior and poet, 
1679-1747. 

Dcfencn of the Church of Enghind, 1727. 
Exjilanatory Notes upon the (iospels, 1747-48, 

Pralertlooea Poeticoe, 1711-19. 

Tit»i)aoi.t> (ThomoaX otci'l engineer, bora A*< 
Brandon, in Dutbom, )788-182t- 
Elementary Principles of Carneniry, 1820. 
Principles ot Warming and WnUlatiug Pub¬ 
lic liuildhigs 1824. 

Railroads and Carriages 1825. 

Steam Engine (The), 1827. 

Strength of Cost Iron and other Metals, 1821. < 
Titcircit, I) D. (Richard CitenevlxX archbishop 
of Dublin, born in Dublin, 18u7- 
Poetry, 1837-38; cuDected 1884. 

Elegioo J*oeins; Genoveva; Poems from 
Eastern sources; Sahlxiilun, H. Neale, airi 
other Poems; Story of JustJu Martyr, 1837. 
Pnst, 

English, Past and Ihrcncnt, 1855. 

Kplstlea to the Seven Churches, 1850. 

Lwsons in Proverbe, IoM. 

MccliAval C'hutcli HisU'ry, 1878. 

Notes on the Miracles, lij46. 

Notes on the Parables, 18 i I. (Ui% bc4t 
book.) • « 

Remslus of Mrs. Trench (bis mother), 1863. 
Sacred Latin Poetry, 1849, 

St. Auguiitlne, etc. 1851. 

Sermon on the Mount, 1841. 

Social Aspect of the Thirty Yean' War. 

Study of Words, 1861. (The largest circular 
tion of all bis works.) 

Synonyms of the New Teatament, 1854. 
Trknohaiui (John), Dorselablre, 1662-1723. 

• Cato's Lettcra, 1720-23, 

History of Standing Armies, 1698. 

Independent Whig (IlieX 17ib>-23. 

TRRVBi,tAH (George Otto), bora Bothley 
Temple, in I,etceAer8hire, 1838- 
Cawnpore, 1865. 

Ufe, etc.,'of IjOiU Macaulay, 1870. 

•Tbrvor (Rev. Geoii^eX.lSOO- 
Ancirnt Egypt, 1864.' 

Christ in Ills Posaioa, 1817. 

Doctrines and Means of UraM, 1851. 

Egy'pt from Alexander to Namdeon, 1866, 

Judia (an historical sketchX 1858. 

Origin, (kiiwtitotiot), and Eonn of Prooeduiw 
In Convocation, 1862, 

Bomealuoe the Fall of the Western Ssspire, 
1869. 

Boasta, Andent and Modem. 1863. 

SacriOoe of the Eucharist (TheX *969. 
ShiryoftheC!rMs(TheX 1866 !f 
Tjrpea and Antity^ 1861 . 

TnntXKK (Mn.X maiden name Sarah Kirtiy, 
sduMlionat boots, bom at Ipawlck, itii- 
1810. 

Chtechlsm ef ^ Chtovli of IMglaBd Fandliar- 
Comj^tim to the Bhok of Comaisa 
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1 coivotny'of Oumty, 17«S, 

Fuliuloun UHtorle»t 1785. 
liistriKtlve Tatet coltect«ii, 1S14. 

Nicnxi ilutorr. (Her ctitef work.) 

rKOU/krK (AiAiton}'), novebsit 1815- 

T/iou marLal thus * are not novtle. 
Amerimn ik'nator (Tlie), 1877, 

*Aii.<itraUa anil Now ZealAiid, 1873. 

AyatA*» Ancfl. 1881. 

Uarciiestar I'uwprs, 1837. (IIIr bcflt novel, 
TUa ei>nliuuatlon of ** Iho Wanlen ") 

Helton Ketate (riie), 1865. 

Tlottrana 

*llnti8b t^noru and PaatloieSi 1868. 
llaii Ton Forgive Her? 1861. 
l^aatfo HiLbniuud, 1860. 

Clavcriiigs (Tlie), 1867. 

*Clerg]nu<‘u of the Chinch of Kiigland 
(aketcbpfi), H66 
(^ualn Henrj’, 1879. 

Doctor Thorn, 1858. 

Kditot’aTaUa (An), 1870. 

Euatacc Diamonds, |\7J 
Frainley rarsonage, UOl. 

(luldoTi UoD of (lr.nKii>en‘, 187',;. 

Harry Ueatbcotc, 1871. 
llo knev bo urr Right, Hb9. 

*Uuutlng Skvtfile^ 1865. 

I> ho I’oiienjoy f J878. 

Kellys (ITip) and the O'KelJyR, 18 H. 
lAfy Anna, 1874. 

1.ast ('bapaKlcs of #amrt, 1867 
Ja Vendee (un bhtorical mmaiHO), 185A. 
I.«>tta hcbiuidt, and othoi StonoR, 

Mav-dormots of liallycloran (The), tS47. 

Mbs MarkcoaiP, 18b9 

*N6w South Wales and Quoeasland, 1671. 

“North Ameitca, 1B63. 

Orloy Farm, 1862. 

PhlnoAS Finn, tlie Irish Member, 1869. 

I’hineas Rediia, 1873. 

Prime Mlniatcr ('ihe), 1675, * 

Rachel Ray, 1863, 

Ralph the Heir, 1671. 

Sir llarry llotapur, 1870. 

Small lioum at AlUngton, 1864, 

“South Afiica, 1876. 

“South and Western Aoetralia, MT *. 
StrwKiea of Drown, Jones^ and llobinaott 
(The;, 1870- 

•Taies of all Conntrksi. 1661. 

Ttaackaray (a blogranhioal aketcb), 1679. 
Tb»e<3trln (The), 1857. 

“Travelling Sketebea. 1666. 

Vicar of Bulihampton (The), 1810. 

“Vklovla and TaatnanU, 1674. 
Vanka(TM;tl8ft5. (SMafcove, •*B*Nbe6lflr 
Towers.") 

Way we Uve How (The), 167». 

“West ladles and tM ^^tsh Main, 186». 
(Sapplicd Arena the (trttbnainwtun, Jaly.1881) 
TuotUiPi. D.U. (Edeard), btabop auflragan of 
IfoMinihaiD, Auf ioaarir, 1917- 
RatUn of Boaworth Fietd (The), 1863. 

Boetoo and other (JburcbOv, 1870. 

CaptiTtW iM John. Klag of FTwee. 17fl, 
CtmMi Satrea. inla. *' # 

Rsastln Liaootaabln (nm). IHi. 

Fegsiuid SobwailiM Fomuk MU. 
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Galashoroagh and other Churches, 1886. 
Grantbsm and other ChuTCbtt^ 1867. 

History of Anne Askewe, 1859. 

History uf Wurfcsoii, 1860. 
llolbeacb aud other Cbunhee, 1S73. 
lllustraUuiis of .4iic(«iit An. Ih54. 

Introduction ol CbttMlanity into Lincolusblre, 
1857. 

JLabyrlDthn, Ancient and Modern, Ih58, 

Life of Here want the Sa\ii», lS61. 

Life ot Pope Adrian i V , IhoO 

ljuuth Tark AbWy aud other tliurcluw, 1873. 

MemorabltU of Uniuaby, t^ao. 

Monastic Ua(ehou«e<«, isno. 

Noiutan and Larly Englbh Styles of tioUilc 
Airhltecture, lebO 

Norman .Stnilpture of Mmnln Oatbedra), 1'<C<8. 
KatMiig Ilf the Royal .Stalidaid at NoUtngiMin, 
1S64 

Rotuan Friwlw- Stnet, 186** • 

Kouun Hoii»»e at Vpetlior|ie (I be), 1859. 

Sepiililiral Mouionais, l85i!t. 

Sh utoss ot the Past, 1861. 

Meafonl and the Waperitakc* of FUxHtlS. 

etr , I'lTS • ' 

iSniisby and other I'hiinheH, l'i6S 
Ueoaiid AhteM of Ri'it llrtrkK lH'i9. 

TBUiltirv (Mrs. Frances), ncieeluf, lioru at 
H<-(kileld, in llainiislilie, 1790-1863. 
rhoff nairhd thu$ * are not not«(«. 

AblxiM ('Uie), is.T 

Adventures of Jonatha'i Ji Oersun Whtilaw, 
ieJ8. 

Atirai tUe Man ('I he), 1841 
DaruAbys in AiueiKa (Ihe^ )M3 
“Deigtum and Western Herutany, le,ii-3l, 

Blue ikiUcs of Koglaml (I hey, 1841. 

I’iiarles CltcMItfield, IKIl 

“Domestic Muuiier'tof tho Auierleaiii, 1833. 

Fath«r l.u&tace, lsi6. 

Hargrave, ls43. * 

Jessie PbilllpB, 1843. 

J^iuribgtons (The), or ti«iKilor Itople, 1813. 
Ufe and AdiiObtutea of a Ctovei Woiiiatt>. 
1H45 

Michael Aimstfting, ths Factory Boy, 1849 . 

Une Fault, 1839. 

“Paris and l/mdon, 1856. 

“Paris and the Pariaiaai^ 1835. 

PiHitKoai (ioveruiiirnt, mi4. 

“lUfnge In America (The), ls33. 

BoU^TUea on their Travtsta (’riw^ 1443, 
Romance of Vti>nna (A), 1838. 

? bree CoQsina (Tba), 1847. 

own and Country, 1814. 

Tremor^ Cliff, 1838. 

Unde Walter, 16&3. 

VIcac of Wr«xhtli (The), 1837. 

“Vienna and tbs Anstrlatu, 1637. 

•Visit to Italy (A i 1842 
’Ward of lliotM Cbmbs (TbeX 1842. 

Widow Bamahy. (U**' 
novel.) 

Widow IfaiTlpd (TIrflX 1646. 

Y<3«mff Love, 1844. 

TnouofB (Tkomaa AdoljAua), biegrapket and 
neselur, 1810- ^ . 

Amofill Castle (a novel), \%vft , 
Beppo (h« Oonscrtpl (a novel), i«64ft 
DsoMie of jMBaa W«v«a (Ai UM. 

OtsmoiKl 1870 



lilM TROTtefl-~Tt;RHEB. 


Appsmoix I, 


TvcueT><<w»srsit. 


Dnam Nnmtx'r* CHm), • ttovelt 18f8. 
Darntoa Abiwy, 1471. 

Fnmlljr Party at tbe PIasxa of St Pfter's, 

1877. 

njLTHUDga of Gtrttang Gnag« (Tho). 1808. 
0<’miu& <.0 uoTol), IBM. 

GIrlliood of Cattiiulne do Medirl (a 1406. 
GSuliu MaUtcaU (a Bovel), 1803. 

Uiatory ot th« Oonuooawealth of Florc&co, 
1B6S. (Hia cbiof work.) 

ItnprcMJooaof a Wandernr ia IlAly, etc., IB.lo 
lia Tleata, 1»&1. (An Italian talc, »cll toUi ) 
ij«nten Junrney In UibbrlA etc, 186'i. 
Leonora ('anolunl (a noeel), IkOh, 

Life of Filippo Stroasi, 1 h«o. 

Wfe of Pope Plui IX, 1477. 

UndlaCam tluise (a novel), is6t. 

Si arietta <a novel), 1862 

I'apal ConrlovcH (The), 187^. 

i^ul thn Potie and Paul the friar, IS60. 

Pi'cp Belund the Scenca at Rome, 1877. 
Sumini r In Jlrlttany (A), 144«. w 
Sumiuer In Weatom Fianro (A), 1841. 
TuMiiuy, P-Stf. 

MU (Thomas), Kdmburgb, 1788~ 

1832 

MoiUtia Navtira, 1798. 

Medical and ilhemical E>isay«, 17v6. 

Trcatiae on Scurvy, 1786. 

Tuwany in 1849 . . . 1B69. 

TaoitaN (lU'V. .fuscph), bum in N<Atingham- 
itbbe, lb31>1671. 

Placouraevf Natmal and Moral Imnotemy, 
lti71. 

OrtHit Propitiation (Tb«). 1669, 
l/tfe, by )I. llogera, IS 11.) 

Tuukfr (Abraham), moralitf, London, ITOS- 
1771. 


Advice to hit Son (on rlub^\ IT&R. 
Cutlib<rtCununet's Mao in tjiiest ofhtmself, 
not, ' 

Fnt* Will, t'on'kuowledgp. and Fate, 1789. 
Light of Nature purtaed, 1766. (Excellent ) 
Vocal Sounde, 1781. 

Ttmuia, ixi). (.yoslah)^ of Wales, 1711-1799. 
Apology fur tbs Chnrcb of Kogland, 1,72. 
ItoReitlona on the Matters of Dispute between 
Koffland and Ireland, 1783. 

Religious liitolleranoeieondcmned), 1772. 
Treatise coiKemlBg Civil Govefnineni, 1781. 
Tocksh (Mliw), iKHK de ptiene “ A.L.0 E.** (f.s. 
A Luly nt hlngland), noseliii^ etc.* *- 

g ril Ashley, 
ilea tn Babylon. 

Rhiry Know-a-bit. , 

(lUut killed (The), 

Hebrew U«Mc», 
llotue llaantifttl (The). 

Lad^ of Ptovenoe (Tte), 

IhiMand hb Pristmeia, 

Slim OmIm (thn). ' 

TnamvA'ii (Henry Tfaroihiie), tiom at Boston, 
in Mtswebusetts, U S., I8l3-l'i7t, 
ArtfyfsLiibfAn). 1847. 

IHogranliiloai nem tM7. 
CbanetvIMMMUte^ 18«6, WL 
Italian Sk^*booii^ IBM. 
teavtn Own Use Miif «r« neanter, tits, 
Mental of Btmile aibeiMitu^ IMS. 

Month In RntfMiii (AX t6tt. • 
0|iiltttM(TteX,ia^ 


. Splrtt of Poetry (ITieX IMl. « 

Thoughte on the lAiete, 1846. 

Tuuku (.James illngstooX traedkr, bora li 
Cork, Irciand, 1778-1816. 

Maritime Geography and StaUetkia, 1816. 
Tull (Jetfan^ Ofiricultunst, lMO- 1740 . 

Kskay on llors(‘-hoelug Uosbandry, 173.3. 
Tulmm h, D D. (John), bom in PerutMdnv I'Col* 
laud, 1832- 
Itegl lining Lite, 1861. 

Clirist of the Gospel (The), and the Christ of 
Modern Oritlcism, 1304. 

English Purltauknn and Its l,eadere, 1861. 
Loaders of tho Ucfomnition,) 

Jlatioiml Theology and ('iinstlan PUiloai^y, 
Pcligion and The<dogy, 1873. 

Tlii’bm, lB3'i. (Second Oumett prise essay.) 
Tui'i'Ka, DO L. (Martin FantuharXjxiet, 1H16- 
Author's Mind (An), 1841. 
lialloda for tho Times, and other Ikicnet, 
1852. 


('ith.ira (lyrics), 1983. 
f/PH'd (A) and Itynms, 1879. 

Ciui k of (iuld ('Ibe), tSU. 

Parley Heath, 1851 

Geraldine, lAIS. (A continuation of Colo- 
ridge's " ChrlstabeU”) 

ILu'teuns, a lindget of Lyrics, 1848 
Heart (a tale), luful 

Hymns lor All JSaliuns, In Thirty lAUiguagcs, 
1851. 

King Alfred's Poems in English Metre, 1860. 
Lyrics, 1855 « 

Alodern Pyramid (Tho) 9 1839. i 
I’rohabilitio'S, an Aid to i'aitb, IS64. 

(21) Protestant Ballads, 1806 . (Fifty more, 
1874) 

'spMverhial Philosophy, 1838, 1843, 1867. (A 
book of almost unparalleled sale.) 

Rides and Reveries of Mr. JEsop Bmltb, 
1839. 

Stephen LangtoD, or the Days of King John 

IhiS. 

.Surrey, its INsrsons and PlactHi, 1848. 

Ihreo Hundred Sonnets, 1866. 


Twins (fheX a tale, 1S4I. 

W'ashlngtoD (a dramaX 1877. 

Tvrbxrvillb (GeorgeX po4t, bom la Donot* 
shire, 168Q-IS96. 

Books ofFaaloomIe, 1676. 

. ^itaphs, BpIgraoM, SoiigA Alu-* i6tA 
Noble Art of veneris (I beX 1676. 

Songi and .SonoetA 1667. 

Tragtcai Tales (ftrem MaUsn aatbonX >676. 
Tckkbx (Dawson), anifgwdry aad ootaafsA 
bom at Great Yarmontb, 1T75-Itt6. 
Dotanist'a Quids (^X 1861. 

Fuel (THtieX 1666-16. ^ 

Maseologisi Hibemte SplotUrflon, iMi, 
Sepnlcliral Rsmintsoenoss of xanooath, 2848, 
TciwBJt (Edward) cIUmIm, Sooilaadt 17i6-llU. 
KleBMots^Choiiditty, tSSBt sdhhm, 
1647. 

TrawM, R.A. (Jsa^ MaUant Jmm% 
saiHitr, mA-tdll, 

T&BsttlssfawMilii,i799t TbsIMfsfBalai^ 
i6Ui Tbt OMl IRm. ‘M«3t OMlIgdali 
ruses MARr^tiSit DMobalMMiQ^ 
thags, lAM t appinad aad WalsA IwS^ 
FhlUofSehsttiMilMMI t HsabIWNn-** 
iagthsiavEttiii tbsi&tiMiwsr&%.' 
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* lood, 18&6; LiberStvdftmim (fttetlM at es< 
ettfrtngs from ortgiiui^toeL 
Morcuty «nd ifene, 1811; MuitUke, ik 2V- 
1S3}; l'ietuiMi|a» Vie«s of Knglandeod 
'Welce, 1837-^ ( IHcturoMD* Viewa of ilio 
Soatiiertt Coaat of Eoglaud, 18U>Z7 ( ftl< h- 
■MBibbler, 1833; liner Seeufrj of Kiitr* 
laud, )824; Itiver Sorwry of Fnuirw, )hS7 ; 

6hip<nrKk, laOS; Spltbeadt 1483; Tb** 
Sna rlaln;; in a Mint, lfi07, Tbe 
mlrn. Il!i3<>, Uiyaaea deriding I’oiyptietaiK, 
IB38, VWftot tha Pints of KnglaiMt, 1)194 
(If la I Jfe, by P. (Juaniugbam, 1833; Wain r 
Thornlyiry, >362 ) 

rcKRCs ('wniuel), IraocUer.tiorn in Gloorc^er* 
afctn*, l75<>-isfl3. 

Ai 1 ount uf an IjuUmy W Tibet f AnX > ^OO. 
*iui«h80''baron),AMd«nan, l^nnk'U. 176o-lftl7 
Hrltiab Puema, Sp«H.tin'ns, >803, 

Hlatory of ibo Angio-iiiaxMia, 1709 tiXiS. 
History of Liigland ;irvu Uio Conqioat to 
1609), lttU-31. 

Tttbtory of the Heign of Henry Mfl, IsJiO 
Iltstuiy of the Reigns of Kdward VL, Alary, 
and l<ll/ah<th, 1629. 

I’roluaiuna. Lh19. 

K^ud Ul. (a poemX 1346 
^acrfd Hlnory of the IVorld. inlJ, 

Tuaait It (1 huuiaa Ifodsuu), aoftgua/y, lejudon, 
181S-1H62. 

Accoiml of the Duuicattc AiehiUiture of 


l4)gki)d (AtO, tail 

M l> (WllUam\ vatutatut, born tt 
MoriWtit, In Nfiqlbumlwtliutd, lOld-lldH. 

Avium . .. HlstorlA ISM. • 

Herbalt (TbeX 1651>6S. 

Huntyng Slid Fynding out of the Ilomisho 
Foje, etc nbe). 1M3. 

Huaiysg of uwi Iwuitahe Wotfe, 1664. 

Preaervatlve or Trtacle agaatat the Poyaon of 
Pclaglua. 1661. 

Reaooytngc of the Romiabe Koxe, <tc. (fheX 
1646. 

Tcmca (TbomaaX poet, bwn in ].8aex, ISIC- 
1696. 


Dlaloge of Wyvinge and Tbiyvfnge, l'/«2- 
Flva Huudred Polnta of Good Uuabajodry (la 
57 chaptenX >667. 
llefctkai [Atttolbiampby. 1673. 

Plolnta of Housewilery. 1683, a 
Twunim, M.D (WUllamb * -IbU* 

Cltateal Illustrations of the More Imprytant 
DianaiKe of Bengal, ale., 1632>'3&. 
TvM(lforacpX 1736-1646, 

LUb^LnrdmMt. 1644, 

TanraDWi {St RofoXafiMgattry, been in Kimt, 
1661-1671 

AagttMMa HMoriit Saripbem Doomw 1663 
(Sea p. Ill of tUa ^Uiadboak," art. Scrip- 
tom Poem.) 

BMakallh^aiceoitboCbwit of En gja ad , 
1676. 

TzXMt 0U«rai4 BumattV «» Aomiem d t iwm, 
bora atOambarvaU. la Sunry, itU3- 
AnalwiMa wr Maxlw aad Urn wodera^ 1661. 
Priaittva Cottonv etc, 1671. 

UeaMadiM late tba RMoiy af Haakfa^ 1665. 
Tixnaut (WmtamX bora a6 lilUay, fa OIm- 
4Kmbl»» 1466-1166. * # 

IfrtMirioa oft n. of A Jtriia, IISU 
ni%;i646l«olllM. 


Expoatden anon v, vL vll. Mathatr, 1646. 
F>r«t Ooka or lloseaCTfaeX LS30. 

Cmdyeuca ol a Uliriston Man, ete., 1621. 
Paraeleol the Wirked Mauimon, 1S36. 
Patbwi^ te Scrluture, ib'is. 

PrtfoLo uuto tua Plstle u> the Kuntayn% 
1530. 

i^atrament of the Lord's Supj «r, 15'>3. 

, t>at.ruBent8 (llteX iSas 
I'ranalation of neuterunumy, printed tv«o 
(viHb Covordale); of Un' Now 'irutant'ot, 
1526 Ihumt 1529); new u*ul revhksl idlthn , 
I'mI, of the Pentateuch, >52.1. (lyihtalo 
also traiiMlated AmnA aivl AtAcwtok Tyii' 
doh's s*rrston u for abiN,itor to Uosm- 
dale's ) 

(Ilfs Life, by Olfuf, 1136; tkroaus, isii ) 
TrMtatt., LL if (JobnX phi/nml, Imu at 
Ijfightoii Itridgfsln Irolaiut, IsjO* 
Aliootirtiou and KaiUalion id ileut by 
atid Vapours leul. 

Addresstlo th'‘ Urttish A»*ioi latiou, 1871. 
Caloreta.eiK'e, U65. * 

r.)iitrtbitti<>iu to MuIkuI ir I uyeica, 1972. 
banday m a lllMooverer,! "tin. • « 

Fornrt of Wator in rhmrt" %u 1 Rlv<*rs, ledaoif 
liiactcrH, 1672. 

Frjgtuenta oi Scieruo fior the Umslcotilk, 
1871 

Glaitoisuf the Alpa, litIO 

Heat as a M«ide of MAiun. 1663 

Hours of LxeiUiKt (tt the A)|i«, 1871. 

Imaginatluti iu Hckme/, iHiu. 

iutinbio Kodlatloa of U>e £l<«tr{e Lights 

1865. 

Leotunaon Ugitt, 1669,1873-73, 

LeUurss ou iviund, l^oT. 

1.08IWIUI Oil El'S iricity, ISi'j 76. 
Moontaiiieering, lebl. 

Xature of the 1 ><>k« by irblch Bodies are 
repelled fniBi the J*ol«« of a llagtiet, 165'i. 
Voles on Klertridty, l»“d. 

Mott'S on Light) 1971 
<ln Molecular ioltwiires, i»5A 
On tiie Vihratlona and Titnea prudnceO by 
liiidiM la Oantact baring DiOermt 'JVm 
fienlTiratV 18M. 

iHiyaicat GuanocUan of Abaiirpthni and llodt* 
aiton,etc., 1861. 

niyaieal Pbamomraa a6(}laclar% l«97. 
Physical PrqiMtisa of Ice, ls56-69. 
ttadiatiea, IMJ-CA 

KeaeardMi on XBuMgnetUtm anl Kagne- 
CrystaUle Aettoa (new cdRkmL 1651. 
BriWKling aad Si^aUMva Flaiaas, bm. 
Tra&ammhm »f Uimt Uttpugh OaMoiu Ikidiit, 

1866. * 

TMunaiwIoa eCBmi tiffoaglt Organie Aron. 

tureSi 1853. 

Vacation Tour, 1662. 

Tni8Bl.t(JMaMX ktottrioM, landon, 1643-1716. 
BlMiotbaca PoM^ 1662-65. 

Oeoanat Hiatocyof XnartUKi. f766-4, 
‘TrawiimClibmiaaX Lom^ 1736' 

1786. 

IXiiMctaao da Bibcio, 1776. 

Kdfted GbaBcer'a OMWcrbirrir fbbg 177A _ 

SlplstlaiaFloi^Wll. .* 

Tnew, HP. (Siwiid), bom in Smt mttm , 


1646 -™ 

Qnw|(aMMit(Tbia 
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APPENDIX I. 


TrTJ,KB (Alexander Fraser), hUtorim Hord 
\Fooaliou8elee), bom at Edlataui^ 1747' 


usasR-^VAuaHAir. 


Tr 4 p>nomett 7 ,184a. ^ 

'Irlssotetras (Tbs), tbr resolving tilaagW, 
1649. 


KicmunU of Ooiieral Illsturjr, 1801. (His best- 
known work.) 

Iiifp, etc., of Petrarch, 1810. 

Memoirs of Ixird Kami's, 1807, 

Outlines of ... Universal Hlidory, 1783. 

]'r r(,ER (C. C. Fraser), jpoet and nosefirt, *- » 

iasnilne lislgb, 1871. 

.loTMthaii, 1876. 

.Making or Marring, 1877. 

Margaret, 1879. 

Mistress Judith, 187.1. 

Pose and a Pearl (A), 1860 
Sweet Violet, and other Suirtes, IMv. 

Tr rr.EK (Patrick Fraser), historian and ftio- 
gntphfr, son of Alevnintcr Ftascr Tytlcr, 
born at FAliiiburgb, 1781-1849 
F.iif;1and nmler Ldwaril VI. and Mary, 1819. 
Historic,il View of (he . . . Discovery of 
AjnerUa. 1840 • 

History of .Scotland, 1828 4.1. (His ihief 
work ) 

♦'IClug Heniy VlII. and bis Conteinporailis, 
IHM. 

Life and Cliaracter of lleoi v Vltl, l8.n, 
Jiifooftlie Admirabln Criebton, 1819. 

Iilft* ol i8ir Thomas (*raig, 1821 . 

I.lfn of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1811. 

I,ite of Wicklyff, 1828. 

1,iics of Scnulsh Worthies, 18.11 1.1. 

(Ills Iftlo, by J. W. Rnrgon, D D, 1869.) 
Trii.ti a (William), Kdinbuigb, 1711-1792. 
llistorical and (^Itiral liiqniiy Into the Kvi- 
ileoee against Mary Queen of 5lcot8,17S9. 
Poetical Remains of James 1., 1T8J. 

UoM. (Nicholas)^ ilraTK'rito a«(Aor, bom in 
llampshtreu 1606<l&66. 

Urechla^ 16W. 

Moun'S for taittns •Spefcynge, 163.1. 

Ral|ib Roister Doister, 1514; printed 1163. 
(The rtrst English comedy.) 
Vi*nAH(Thomas>, 1709-1872, 
iriements of Mental Pltllosophy, 1680. 

Life, of Maiiauie (tnyoii, 1855. 

(Pnifesw of psychology and Hebrew at 
Roudotn (.Nilleg*!, in Maine, U.S.) 

UuRAM (.Sylvannsi, the pseudonym wloptcd by 
Edward Cave, the uriKinal editor ami 
fbuuder of the i.rittlaaews Mngatiat, 1731. 
The nein <is plnnu W stlli TOtained by tbo 
piesoat etiitor, 

Ukb, M D. (Andrew), ebesiiit, bora at Glasgow, 

1778-1867. 

Cotton Manufactures of Great RriUln, 1831. 
Dlctfonary of Arts and Mamitacturee, 1339. 
DttiUonai^ of Cbemisiry, }!>31. 

New System of Geology, lew. 

PhlldS^hy of ManufRctures, 1835. 

Ui<qQilAntuMrid)t )ms~ 

Pillars of ilwules (Xba), 1866 . 

Turitey and its Resonrees, 1641. 

UuQtHuRT (iMr ThmnasV bora at Cromarty, in 
RoatiaQ^ I«l3-ie64, 

^ Kplg^ams, U|rijw sad Moral, if 41. 
r Jvwfl (Tbe)^ pcahMOfSeotlaiidaad iiicoteb* 
i*sn. tui. 

T.engri> 60 dBO>ilBtott (in eU bookf^ 1663. 

I 


uauRR, D.D. f James), archbishop of Armagh, 
ekronologut, born In Dnblin, 1680-1656. 
(The most learned of all the Irish clergy.) 

Annaies V'etcria et Novi Testomentl, 1630-61. 
(A chronological work.) 

Biitannicarum Eccleslaran Antiqaltates, 
1619. 

Chronologla Sacra, posthumoua 1660. (Welt 
known.) 

De Koclesiarum Chnstianarnm Successions ct 
Statu, 1611. (His first publivatkm.) 

IV Gneca Septaagenta, etc., 1634. (Excci- 
leut.) 

TV Romantn Ecclesim Symbolo, 1647. 

Dissertatio de Maccdonum et Asianorum Anno 
Soluri, 1648. 

Episcopal and IVesbyterian Oovcniment en¬ 
joy ned, 1079. 

Histona Dogmatics Cuiitroveralae. .. posthu- 
tiiwm les'j. 

Immanuel, 16.38. (On the Incarnation.) 

la'ttcrs, post humous 1686. 

(Viglnal of Bishops, 1641. 

i’dwei of ihn Prince and the Obedience of the 
.Sul\jcct (The), 1641. 

rrindpk>8 of the Christian Rclimoa (ITic), 
1644. 

Veterum Eplstniarum Ilibernlcarum Syllugo, 
1612. 

Vox Hlberabe, 16(2. < 

(H>a Life, by Dr. N. R^rnard, lesi; Dr II. 

Pant )6hD; iblilngbam. 1700; 1. Smith, 

1722; Dr. J. Atkm, 1773; Dr. Elringtoo. 

1847.) 

VAi.i*T, D.D. (Richard), grammarian, bora in 
Jersey. 1764 -1816. 

Greek Grammar, I80S. 

r>atln Grammar, I7R2. 

VAMURUflH (blr John), dramatist, 1666-1726. 

‘ For his plays, see Ari’RSMX HI. 

Van TtiFurN i Martin), bum lu Now York State. 

1782-1863. 

Inquiry into the Origin of Polltival Parties In 
the united Slates, posthumous 1867. 

VANCotvra (George), marUiau disooverer, 
1750-1798? 

•Voyage of Discovery to the North Pneific 
Ocean, etc., 1796. 

V vNR (Sir Hetiiy), 1612-1662. 

Healing Question {iropumided and molved 
(A). tfSA 

Retired Man’s Meditations CI^)* 1693- 

Two Treatises, 1662, 

'(His lilfr, by 0. Slkea, 16624 Knight, 1662; 

Birch; B. Ludlow, 177U ^ * 

Va&ohan. D.D. (Ckiartes JaamA LCioester. 
181»- 

HalMiours in the Temple Church, 1871. 

Mmea of Faith, 1876. 

Solidity of True Rethdon (Thi). 1874. 

Vagqran (Henry), jsief, ‘•The Mlnrlst,’* wan 
bant in Wain, 1621-1693. 

Flom SoIRndteia. 1664. 

Mount of Ollvee CThe). 1663. 

Olior Iscanu'iRlffl. 

TVwms, 1646-47. 

Men SniflUHana (saowa poeaM)^ WmMt 
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•Tb>lU Redlvlv* (divin* pot&i), 1471. 

(JIta Liffl, by ll F Uyte.) » 

VaVchak, U.O. (llobert^ ludepeodenl mltttt* 
ter, hisUman, 

AK««fQre«tC(tt«\ 1843. 

■<.wiiti»n W«rr<tre ilttiMuted, 1833. 
4'oofftfliatlooatiiim, 1H43 
EoglMi HottcoulonaUy, 1863. 
hJMwy*, 1849. 

Wsukf of EngUad nndor the Uoaie of 
Stuart, 1848, 

John de Wyihfrc, 1838, 1853 
Lecturea ou lUe Ajm and Ciirwtiinlty, 1849 
Lectures o& the ^rruptlua of CbiiettAulty, 
1834. • 

Letter and .‘Spirit, or Spiritnulhm and<’hrle- 

tMQlty, 1819. 

Life of the Kev Hobe't Alfred Vanghin 
(hh 8(m>, 1^58. 

Llfe-gear<li «ll<r lielli'lons Truth, 1866, 
Menionnts ot the Muart liyiioiity, isn 
Modern Fulpit(ibe), 1842. 

FopuUr Education in England, 1846. 
ITot^turate of CiuoivteU, ie3K 
I’rotiistatit Numonf'irmltv, 18 u 
Iteligtuui rartirs in t^igt.ui(l, 1838. 
Kevolutioua in Kiigli'^lj Hiatory, 1859 8J 
lUtuallmn in ib^ I.oglUb Cbuab, lno6 
SeimonB on I'n ptiicy, 1829 
Way to Rest, I8«i6. 

V 11 (iiUN (Rev Robert Alfred^ poet, bom it 
Worcester 1823-1M5T 
>,eu}8 and Reuiami, ixisibumoua 1858. 
iliittis with the Mselics, 1856 
(Ilial^lfe, by hll tatbrr, Robert Vangliau, 
D.r>., 1858 ) 

V 4«r (Tboi&js, Iord\ poet, 1S10-1S57. 

‘M lu&Ui that i did low,' 1550 (ilila poem 
is very inten*Rllug, bevaase the tirsvtdtggi r 
tD Bamkl quotes it 

A pideaxe and a spade. 

And eke a shrouding shi'et, 

A house of clay tor to i>e made 
For such a gue^t uiust meet.) * 


Vaug (Aubrev Thomas de), poet, 1814- 
hntar and Kora, 4977. 

Fall of Rora (The), ami other Pbeme, 1 h:t. 
Infant ItrkUd (The), and other I'ocms, 1874. 
Raaon dainta (^e^ 1879. 

Seaah alter I'toaperine (The), and vUier 
Itoems, 1843. 

'^ketches of Lrrt*cfl and Turkev, 1850 
Wahlcnwa tTbe;, and oih> r i’w Iu^ 16t3 
VhUK (Sir Auhny deAdftfmoticfttttAor, 1788- 
Hib 

Ihike of Mercia (The), 1823. 

Jallati the Apostate, 1832 
Mary I'udor (a drama), 1547 
hong of Faith (A), and other Poems, 184X 
Vr Rc (.Mr FraiKia), ihSe-ieft^ 

Rluody fiaitcl of .Nieuiiort, lu FI iiuiers 11 hek 
1041. 

Commentaries, fuKtliUmous 1657. 

Viitri I i,t>^‘or|CikoRti^ry.|>>nilon,1684 l?'i6 
Anei d >ti a ol Paiiitmg in Kiiglatid, poltiiu* 
Hiotis I7«2 

' aUlogfte ol the IMtluie* of ■'‘hatltM |„ 
Jamea II,and the Ihihe it Kuckingbain, 
1787,175MT5» , 

\ fi iimu (itueen of Gieat rtiimin iinl [rc%ii«L 
and i.iiipr^K* of India), l<oru at Ken<uiigioti 
Palace, 1818 

Early Diys ol II R H. tlie Prune t'ontmt, 
1857 (Comnilf ll by the lion I Ort y, uudt r 
her Miyeety a dlrei*tii>n ) 

I>atrsfi«)ni the Joinnal of Our Lire in thn 
Htglilands IM'i 

Life of U K il the Priuce fon^nrt, 1H74 i 
(Under the direttnia of her ilileiiy aid 
the (barge of Sii iheodore Marlin ) 
V'VSwiHev Samuil),malWoMificKtn. * 1M31. 
Compii te Sy«i« ju ill Aslrmmmy, njT-Jaii". 
Cimluiatiiin ot AthelMU. 1807 
Llemciitsof Conic .s<uk.tioti>i, 1781. 
Primlplesol liiialons, 1795 * 

Propagotlou of the iitMiiel (ntiician pnrs 
essay), 1H07. 

VtHPrKT, I>lr (William), jAftotoj/Lf, IsuidMi, 
1739-1615 


Vtux (William Sandy9 Wright), an.*«otopwf, 
1818- 

rireek Cities, etc., of Aste Minor, 1877 
Handbook to the Antiquities in the Britisb 
Museum, 1861 . , 

Xtaereb and I’ersepoIK 1548. 
l^ia from the l^rliait Period, 1875. 

Vmtcb, ll D CJoha). boro at Peebles, in Suit- 
laud. U39- 

HUtory and Poetry of the Scoltisb Border, 
1 *^ 77 » 

Lucretius and the Alotnie Theory, 1878. 
hlamoir of Sir W. UaniUtoo, 1869. 

Tweed (TbA and other Poems, 1871. 

Vm (Bev. ^ Balnea, in Somy, 


1758-1797. , ^ , 

Oompleat ofMaACaiequel to ne IPhala 

<Hla l«e. grtndwfi. the Rer. John 
Yeon, 1834.) 

VsKixa, M.l>. (ToUaaV 1877-1880. 

Ikdlmof Bath Clltok 1828. _ _ ^ 

TaMog of the nuM <4 ‘{{ibaoee (XltoX 
ad Yuan Jaingam. idth. 


ConiiiH'ruiati I Ravlgattoooftbe Anci< fits,l 8(17. 
Originatiuu of theUrtek Yerh, 1734 
i'tripliA of the Kryihrwou .M a, 1800 8, 

Voyage of XiaiWiuo, 1797 
Vi>KR (tliarlin), ttorn aLAldershot, in Hsmp- 
ehiiti, i««o-i75e 

Abridgment of 14^1 and Equity, 1741 5t. 
VoxsRtr (Kev, Cl»arlca\ lamdun, iwi- 
Itogma 0 . Moialitv, tftod. 
fluniaoity e. Usrfjariam, 1886. 
h every Stotetuent in the IRbte... True f 
1564, 

SUi^ aAd the Stone (The), 1506-49. 

Wani (Malatre), iioaf, N»n In di«r»ey, about 
. ilia-1183. 

Roman de Brut (lor), 1188: pri.'ited l«)8-38 
(ijB, Brute iX Itttttua, the nypothctical Uug 
of Eogland), 

Bomande Bon (tto), parti 1184, part U. li 70 { 
filUtplioted l»2T; new adK. 187ik (Rou, 
i4. BukkdiikeofXeniiaady. Partita in 
Al«nndrlimiretae.pan)ll%i««igfita.) ei| 
%* Attributed to bin t Cbm«tiMi dec 
DundaBf«i&aii(Ue; Viede&olD^ Vi» 
da&MtolMi VIedebi Vietiprltam. 
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APPENDIX I. 


WAPDtira (Luke),a^RC<io<ini,boni aiWattr* 
fold, In Iii*laiid, 

AnoatetOrdiiiiH Mfnonmi. IMT-M. 

WAumsOTOM, D.I> (Gmrgo), 1T1I3->1M9. 

Hihtory of ttio Cboroli to tbo Keforautlon, 
1833. 

Hintory of tbo ItcfumAtlon m tbo Continent, 
IMl. 

rnwnt Condition, oto., of tbo Greek Cbnnb, 
isa8. 

Vtalt to RtbiorlA, 1822. 

Visit to (imKf, 1125, 

WAttuiMafuK, 1> 1). i,Jobn), Congrfgtttitmal 
niMisUr, bum at Ijoeda, in Yorkr>bhi‘, 
1810- 

Wr**nt^n.iry Prire Ikmty, 1862. 

Itiurk lUi titolomnw, ioo2. 

UmitrojttttionAi liifttory, 1660, 1114-18. (Ifi8 
iLiof'isork ) 

KinuittUf, 1846. 

IKbri'W MutyH C'rba), 1846. 

UiH4uitc.il I’aiws l**6l 

liiG* ut .John I'onry, 1854. 

t'unejr CmKre^itiuiiftl llWory, 18M. 

. 't'raiU of th« liidtlen Churoh, lt>63. 

\fbif ill the Fold (A), l«67. 

\V \Kis (*>>ir lnuw!\ 1516-1612, 
lioA IMatunbiis, etc., IGUl. 

Wakii, UD. (William), Arcbblehop of t'anii'r- 
buTy, born at Blaadford, in iv>neit«)ilic, 
t657-lT:W. 

Doienoe of tbo Power of dirtstian Prince# 
o%er fioleslaitli'A) Synods, 1667. 

IbtKliih VerHlon of tixe £pltitk« of the Apos* 
tolln l^hem, 1691. 

Sttttx of tbe Cfanrcli And Clergy of Kngland, 
1703. 

(Iliii Life, by dean Hook.) 

Wakimkui (lillaani), fotiticai temomM, 
1768-IAM, 

Aciuunt qf ln'land (An\ 1»12. (“No 
euloginmcan be too b1gii."~A’((fii. Aireum.) 

W van iR(.»( KilwAnl Gibbon), eobmiof r^ormtr, 
1716-1002. 

1 tiiglaiid and America, 1833. 

U tb iR from SyrliMy, 1829. 

V'lf a of the Art of Colonlsaiton, 1633. 

W <iKiMr,u» (Brr. Gilbert^ bom at NolUog* 
lutm. 1766-1801. 

Ijixay nit hiiq;>{rattciti, 1781. 
bvidmcnAot Chil-stWilty, ITMt 
).x^c(tl«ncy, etc, of Pnbtto . . . Worship, 


InterHAl VMilenco «f tbo Cbristlan. Relktion, 
1786 . ^ 

Vtfittutra of himself, posthuioMm 1884.n 
Natnro of lUiptiMM, iibi. 

Obnervatioao on Pom, 17M, 

Cplnioso of tbtt Fimt Three Centnriea ewn* 
oentthf ... tairlst, itm. 

Poemata, otvu, lt7«, 

Ttmiiii* Mwli B666M oxatBined. 

LtH-M. 

WAKtfuuuo ItAi» <TI»)t a eolleetfam ef 
clcai fdaye hgr t«rio«» anttwM. nblMied 
hy th« fktrim Shdeiyr te uod, aad called 
ifia ‘*tl38phi63r MpMartae,'* baaaoaa tbe 
MS. Ijt Mm to the Toorsdey jM»Oy. 
WAhdor^t^Sa). faewdMma “fhMTmdar," 
flat WhaoDB. * 




wALC(nrr--wALKxd. 
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WaiAon (Rev. Uiekande''Edward C9iari«a^ 
0 bom at Batb, in Somerset^re, 1823- 
Ancient Cbnrch of Sootlaad ('fbe), i67i. 
Cathedraiia, etc., l$6S. 

CAtbedral ('itioB of Kngla.'id and Watoi^ 186S. 
Cathedrals of the United Kingdom (The), 
1868. 

ConstitntloQs and Canons of tbe Cbmb of 
Knglaiid, 1874. 

Double Choir (The), 1869. 
lour Mmefcra louud tho Wrekln (Tim), 1177. 
Handbook for St. James's, WeRtmiustev, 1850. 
History of flaltie Abbey, 118*. 

Hlotory of t'hrietcliurch JTIory, Haanahlre. 

1801, n 

History of St. Murgatet's Cliureb, West- 
minster, 1847. 

History, etc., of the finglieb Ordinal, 1851. 
jifeniorials of Stamford, 1867, 

MrmoriaU of Westmiu'iter, 1141. 

Mlnniers and Abbey Kiiioa of tbe United 
Klngiium, IBCO. 

Plain Persuasii'e to Holy Comamnion (.kk 
1819. 

Saired Arcbtrology, 1169 
William nf Wykehamand htiColIeagnea, I85i 
WAi toui>(lAlaard), a»lttjuai y and buMraphei , 

HamltKiok af tbe Creek Dtauia, 1850. 

Lilo ol Lord Palineiston, 18ti7. 

Lite oi IaiuIs Napoleon, 117.1. 

Ijicoi the Primt fooiort, 18o? 

Old and New London (t«oof>tbe <il'c volumes, 
tho tint two aero bv G, W Thomburj), 
no date, * 

Tdlciof onr Great Families, 1877 
M ALKPK (Clement), Atsturtaw, liotu at ClSffo, ii> 
Dorsetshire, 1596-1651, 

High Court of Jnstlco, or Cromwell's iiUngh- 
tei -house, 1654. 

History of independener, 164!Mi). (Crom¬ 
well committed him to the 'foaer for tbia 
book.) 

WAi.xi:K(Sir Edward), Aftforfda, 161Q-1677. 
Cnrimation of Charles 11., 1661. 

Hlstortt'Al Diacounes, 17M. 

Iter Carolionm, 1860, 

Wauuer (George), *-L8M. 

IW Account of tba Siege of Londsadeny, 
1689. , 

Walkkk (Georga Alfted)^ Mtnfforion, bora at 
* Nottingham, 1M)7- 

Actual O^ltfam of Haa lletrofoUtan Qnve* 
yanis, 1816. 

Baruki-groond lueendiaHam. 1844. 

Gatborlngs (Tom Oraveyanlst 1339, 

Grave KemlalaceiMiea, 1878. 

OraveyAnU «f Lendoa (Tbe), 1848. 

Interment and DhdRtamaM, 184A. 

I’aot and PnattU Stale of Jaanann^ Inrial 
Pbrnea^ 1881, 

Fnctteat Suggestions Ibr XcbtaoMffal Onoo- 
terfee. 1888. 

WAkKKitri^. (JobnV MTW. 

SaAbrfnga of tbo Ctafgy .,. tai Gi»o4' 
HebalHon. me. 

Gritieid DMootty, ITfL 

ISbnMata orlOMmiKi, ItiL 

Hbyaaiaf Dtettiangr, mi, 



tmUKKA-’^flTABD. 
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Wauuib (WOIfamf^ilnorV nmiL iT95»l»49. 
oritfoil KxnudiMtJoa oi um T«xt of 
man. IMtf. * 

l^aetioil RbhmIda ISSS. 

StMAMware V^rolficAtloo, 1194. 

Vau., p.0. (WUltsm), 

Deflnil* of the Hiatoi? of Infant Bap) win, 
Ifit. (Highly oonuueoiled by b•^tJ»l« 
ValooQ And btahop Tunaltne.) 

History of Infiutt Baptisin, Ifbf. 

Wauacne (Alt]r«d ftuflwtl, boro at (Jal., im 
M oQluoutbHbire, 

OonttibuMons to tii« Theory of Xaturul V i« r. 
tlou. >870 

(No((rapItirel DiairlbiUWia of AniuuK (Tlw), 
IK79. (IlU creM Aork.) 

XeUy Aroiiip4da(0> (llie), 1609. 

On Uir«rt*« aikI %iritUAliMfl, 1<'?5 
'I'rAvels OR the Aioi/ott tuni ilio IHC9. 

'Tnipical -\iiMire, HTh. 

\VALtA( R (WlUiA'ii VinrentX mnposer of Kn 
iith oprwu, bum at Watoitoni, iu IndASid, 
18it-|He5. 

Amber Witch (The), on open, 1941 
lie-iert Flower ( The!, «»i>je*rit, t 
KHtreiUfati opera not coinpU>tr<I at his Ji alh i 
liOTO'e Triumph («o opera), 1 ''69. 

Lnrllne (an ojieral, l«oil. ( , v 

Maritariafan opfn). l«tS. ^ 

MiUtlilx ul Hungary (au o|>i ra), I*) 17. 

WAURtt (Kdmunei), peel, born at Uiie^bUi, in 
lb nfonislnrm, t60&-t687 
Ibvliip iiOve On six cantoel. Ikat 
F4 AT of (Jod (in two cantos) 

Instructlfns to a i’hlnu'r, 1W)». 
lnvA^ton and Defeat ui the ) urka, 144^.* 

'To My Loid ProUwtor (a pauegyrk on Ciom- 
welL), lObA 

To the Ki'ig Cbarlos II. (on hU reetorainm >, 
lOAU. 

Welcome to the IVince of Orange, 1677. 

(Hla Uf^ by Bell, ISTl.) 

W\u,RB, 1,L D. (John Fnnoh), iw<7 and 
biiOffnpker, 1610>- , 

iKmi BrUal (I^)t ISM. 

FeiUeat Tal«\ IAT*. 

Fhtum ftott GugiMi Utarature, 1H70. 
Foems, 1M4. 

Uerelationa of Pstor Brown (The\ tSTA 
Biiageby l>ap<TS (The). 186*. 

(Alao edltioiM of Ooutomtth,^uorc, on) 
Swift, with biograpblea.) 

WAiXrft (Sar WlUiun), bom fo Kent, 19»7- 
1661. 

IBvitiA ModkAtkinfi, iwetbunona 1680. 
inodioatlon, , . jfor taking up Ama against 
CuarlM 1. flnAyubUstaM In 17*k. 

WjuAia, D.D. (Julin), mtMtmoMBi**, botn at 
Aoblbld, In^ktl, 161*-1W 
Hobbtw Hoa^iioiHlvkoreMMMNk Iff». 
Mtfhcaia HnJTeraalk, ifft. 

Marhajiieat Mv« ^ Mono, if TO. 

Moeiaaal«a» or tlie Art of Ifoflaocy, iff 1. 
TnwhM OR 1«S7. 

Wauia (ftaOHMl), marUim dfteomvr^ MTfS. 

irt Oiwows. 

WAkui. JiJft. (WoJtar BajrlfX ten «k Dal«t(]i« 

WW** 

JDfkitMi of Ite mm mi HiM TfH^ 
Abotrt Iffff- 


Naturo and Troatmeqi of Caaoer, iiMO. 
IVaetioal Trea'iw on the jiuiigt, iiwA 
WA)jnAOirA)i (Sw Francis), bom at Ckiaellittrft, 
In Kent, if.’W-iada, 

Complete AmbuMdor (The\ ]66S. 
W'Ai.sii(OtiA« (TUomaa of), vhrunicbgt, istb 
century. 

Histoila BmrU (continuation of Matthew 
Paris from th« death of Henry Ul to Ilanry 
• V^l ), AtMUt 11*1; prinhat IfU* 

Ypoihgma NfU'trlo, l&th cfntury; printed 
1574. Olid oaaiu 1603. 

WALr4>s, D.D. (Brian), huiliop of C'b'uster, oei«i* 
taLitt, born at I'lcvelaud, in Yoikslure, 
1600.1661 

' Biblia ihslyglotta. 1657. 

(iUs LiK by Tud i. 16*1.} 

WAiTy.o( (iuuk). anffler and biogre^iker, bt»m 
at fHalfoni, IS'^S-ldHl 
fVjuipteat Angler (Ihe^ IfiT. 

Klegy oil the I)< Ath of Ikiniui, }«U. • 

!.{(<• of rhiDiio, IG49 (ilta flnA pubUcation ) 
Luo 01 Harbi^rt. 1679. • 

Uouker, 1665. 

I.ile of Sauderent). I67f. , 

Life of Wotton. 1«S1. 

tllW Life, by sir J. Huwkins, 1760; Hr. 
T. Z*>Bch, 17<>6; air H Nlw>U«, D'a7.'‘W; {)r. 
ti. W, Ikthniu'. U 8,1847; W Ituwiing) 
WA!(Ki.ia’(JAnies Alfred), arM/otmal c^ei**/. 

IS.**- 


TipMi'xe on Milk Analysia. H77 
Tnialieu on Tea, Cotfee, and 'Voa, I**?!. 
I'leatiw on W'orer Analysia, |mti. 

N 0-*» These ,ir« and sioiidant 

• oiks. 


WAitHnoiiv (Kl'rtt Ittftholoinew Qeoi^f), fni- 
vtiUr, boiti iu Ireland, tsiO Ifls*. 
r'rLMf^iK and tb« <’rosa(Tt)el, 1646. 

Itarien, or Die Morcliant Frlnco, poMhumnua 

lH6i ^ 

Lire of the Sari of Pecerborongii, 1983. 

Pnno' Rupert and the OavAllm, ixi*. 
Kiigiuatd Haaiings (a not el), i659 
WARBURIKMt (WUUom), btsiinp of (IIOHClMltirrt 
hum at .Semtrk, in NotW., ifOA>t779, 
AUioaoi betwem Ctiumh and SUiU). I7,7f. 
Idviae LcfM&iuo of MoAita. im 41. (UU 
graat Work ) 

jObKtrin»wf Groce (The), IT6S, 

Inquiry Into tiio PndiiHhi aod Mlroobsi r** 
corded by 1737. 

.Tulian. ITfOt. 


Iiord ftoliagteote'A fWloaophy, t7W. 
MiAteilanoous Ttanaiatiotif, ittA 
Natunti and Reiwiaad Etetlgion. 1793 S4, 
tW’a fksoy «m» ffon vituteaMI. tT3»>4«. 

(Ilia Ia«M» bU^ Hkrth Wttt Har. J.a 
Wauon, 180S.) 

Waw (Artsinas). SroBaowMfaF.). 
WARbCftlwudXasaaliy caltod WanL** 

MuUbrmKjpm. 1667^1731. 

A4am aad ICva rtrtppsd of ttelr F«lstelo«rf» 

171A 

BMrtel»lf0(AMM|i\ IftA 
Dotti^af tM wttlo (a fMomX bivt, 
nMury of tfto Qtmi Botellkm (la omo^ 
i7ia 0 t 

VMSbm Bodhrtvtta <a hbrloMiio jmwbiI 
IT9W, * 

8NU««saf«Hmir(lte)^Aaattna it)4h 
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Appsia>ix 1. 


WAB]>—TTABE. 


1-oiMkiii f»pT {The), \m-\m, 

Tllruelfn perR>nn«« by Mmey (* vom), KM. 
Dews fri>m aiiadrk, UK. 

Nttpttol OisU^ipifiS, ete., 1119 
IVwt'B IhuviUe After Blebss (Tbhi ta verse, 
1B«. 

Xev'ets (if the (}I)4^ 1701. 

Secret Hieh>ry ot Clubs (The), 1700. 

Sot's rarsdlee Clhs), A ailtirs oa ale, 1700. 

Trip to IrelAnd (A). 1000. 

Trip to JaQvtlcsCA). 1S08 
Vulipis nrlutitiicnsrio 18 CAHtos), 1710. 
Wawlering Spy (Tm \1U 
Whigs UnmasKHl (IbleX 171,1. 

Waw, R,A. (Mnanl Matthew), London, l'jl6 
AcQuiltal of lh( *^\en BtMtop<t {a fr(>scu for 
tuc House of Coinmons); Alice Leslie con* 
ceaUng Fugitives trom the (Utlte ot h«dge> 
moor (a Dresco fur the Ilonso orOommons), 
Anne Holtyu at the Toner Mairs, lull; 

* Anteroom at Wiiltehall dnnng thn Pying 
Moments of OharUs il, ISBI; Ilaxter ami 
Jeflnys, 1 h 7U; Koadkea, I84&t Charlotte 
Corday contemplating her I’itture betun* 
her 1»ecutlon, 1SB3, (liarlotte CunlaV led 
^ to Plxeeution, issi, Chsrle>- tl and IjmIv 
K achel RumiU, 1871, tharles If a<.iistcd 
In bla I'lscape by Jane l.aneta irewo for 
the Muoseot ('ommoni), cliaileK IX and 
Admlml Collgny, 1871, (Smaboe and 
Oiotto, 1819; The Iliuithter of a King, 
1870; iMoo and the MS ut Itnbtmon 
Omtoe, 1S|9; Dr Johnson and VVUkes, 
1886, Dr Johnson In the Anteroom of Lord 
Chesterfletd (his best), 1845; In Juhnsmt 

reading the H'l nIThe Inai o/* 

38iJ; The i^rl of fitiepster and Amy 
Robsart, 1800; The KmiKTor of the Krenui 
receiving the “Crder of the Carter *’ (lor 
the queen), ISSA; 1 lie Kvp nf St Hartliolo* 
iutta\ Masaaore, 1873, The Kxerutlonir 
tying WiahmtV Doolc round the Nock of 
JUontrosMa freuo (br the House of Com¬ 
mons); The Fall of riarendun, 1840, For* 
bidden Fruit, 1877; Fiqiputon, 1077; The 
roundUug Children visiting the studio of 
Hogarth to aee Uie Porirait of Captain 
Comm, 1803; The Fiuit Market at Caen, 
1077; Coldamttii, 1871; Uoldraltb as a 
Wandering Muslchm, tM4; Hif^gato 
Fields during (he timat Fire, 1840; intor- 
vteu between Cfaarlee U.and Noll (luyune, 
1848'i James 11, receiving TMings of the 
JAmUttg of the Ifhinoe of Otang^ 1850; 
Jeannie l)«*ans, 1888; Jour Malm, 1878; 
Juliet and the F)1ar, 1M7; Kmg Lear, 
1840; Lady Teaale to her ^toster Days 
1870; lAFteuria Depaitnn fiou Montreull, 
1044; lAndIng of Carles il.at Dover (a 
ftveeo for the Houae of Onamona), Last 
Interview bfiwten Napoleon wad Queen 
Lmriaa of fhtNria, 1077; The Last Sleep of 
ArerU (h msstorty fresco); The Limb and 
OotolH^ pneenting the <^wn to WiUiam 
oad.xao' (• ft«N» fbr the Homm of Com* 
UMm); IJUT. and bb Fai^ return* 
m^Won VUkwnnes 1 « 18 ; LuQrtri fine 
SSdr ftf the Mhb, itet; Mary Astol* 
Mbi WUnlng to ft# Reading or the Act 
Mw AeoMsmB, 1000; Metto AutMnette 
ftoii Uw DMfhlulE* hlm», 18Mi 


Hook decleriog for a htee Farilammitia 
fresco for the House of Oommo^); Ere^ 
poleon In the Prison et Nice (boaght by the 
duke of WelUn^n); The Night of Kisrio'i 
Harden 1808; ^e Orphan of the Temple, 
1875; Portrait of 0. Smith as Don (Jauoto, 
(bis first painting). 1834; The Betoj-n from 
Flight, 1872; The Hoyal Family of France 
in the Prison of the Temple, tSSl; A Royal 
Marriage, 1888; A Scene ITom Ihe Ntnwt, 
1872; The South Sea Bubble (in the Vernon 
GalKry), 1817; A Sammer Morning, 1878, 
A Visit to the Tomb of Napoleon, 1850, 
William III at Windsor, 1877; A Year 
aft^r the lUttie, 1878, Yourg Benjamin 
Wist bkelHiing the Baby in tlie Cradir, 
1840 (Clilefly from Jftn s/ (As Times, 1878.) 
Warp, R a. (James) liundon, 177U-186U. 
Aldeiney Bull, Cow, and Gall, lb20*<32 (In 
the National Oailrry } 

Waus, LL D. (lubu), iiOiKion, 1678-175'«. 

Livee of the Uresbam I'lutessors, 1740. 

(Ifh Life, by T. Birch, 1760 ) 

Wako (Robert Piumer), noreluf and hiitoiu 
writer, 1705-1816 

CiiataworUi, or the Romance of a Week, iMi. 
De (Tiffonl (a norel), 114I 
Dp V'ere (a novel), 1827 
Hihtoiical Ksnay on the (I6i8) RcvnliUiou, 
1800 

History of the Tuiw ot Nations in Euiope, 179'i. 
IllnetratloiiHof lliiinan Life, 1834 
llcturua of the World at Homo and Abn> ;d, 
HU9 

Re;olutlon of 1688 (Tl. •), PJB i 
T lenialne (a novel), 

(Hb Life, by K. i'hlppe, H50 ) 

Waro, D D Cbeih), bbhop ofSalUbury,oifiono* 
mer, born at Bqnttngford, in Hertfordshiie, 
1B17-10W 

Being and kttrtbntps of God, i66X 
Gpomctiical Astronomy, 1050. 

I^nre on Comets, 169 i. 

On Ilobbps, ]b59 

On the Imniortality of the >*iool, 1653. 

(Hb Lift*, by Dr Waller Pope, 1887.) 
WARntAW. D D. (Ralph). JiidQieiidefit wfni’s* 
fer.bomatDukeiUi, in Scotland, 1779-1863. 
Assurance of Faith (f he), ISJO. 
tTiristbn Etbirs, 1833 
CungregSvlonal Indeimideacy, 1848. 

Infant Baptism, 1846 
Lecturea on Pjodeslastes, 1821. 

Lite of Joseph (The), 1846 
National Cburok Esuhliriuneots oooridered, 
1030. 

On Miracles. 1062. 

On the Natan and Extent irf the AtonemaaV 
1043. * ^ 

On Perdohiinil Asranaoa, irai. 

Sabbath (the> 1832. 

Sodnlan chntsovnsy (tlmX KKt 


(Mb Uflk by Dr. W. L, Alexander, ItSL) 
Wau (STjamfliX nmbngfitt **Tm 
CmAui nf Dnhtio, 

lb iTMMaSnmbwnM 

*1*0**“^ MlS, 
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WumthM^* MMOoiaHUlwiiikdnl 

naiir»hre«MDai3r, 17^1798. $ 

ModlUlttMM Algebiwkw, ntO. 

AiW^tlei^ 1778>76. 

Mlneelkiae* AtuUyU^ I709. 
l*ropTietat«i Alfemiccrum Cnrranxiifi. 1772 
VAitMCii( Anm B). af America, rioter of Sn^n 
WtTBer, ptewlonym “Amy iMbrofs" *- 
lloilMa end Cento, ISSA 
My Krotlier'e Keeper. 1855. 

Stories nf Vlncgftr IIUI, 1871. 

(Sasan), paewkmym “MJ*» 5VtU»er 
eil," tmeKti, l»rn «t New Yoik. IJs, 
1S18- 

MribeurnmilTonw', IMI. 
tlilto of the ShitemoA I8W 
Old llr1mfi(rbeX 
<Jn«ehT, 1861 

WkIo. Wtde WorM (They 1840 
WiRvrit (Wiltumi, j(oeM)o>u tu (iKfuriJsItire, 
1558-1600 

Albion’sKuf^land, 1586-1606 (l'nropl»ell 
tb« epbhide of ‘*Ari;cntl1« awl < man* 1«< 
(be pastoral in the lanf;ua«(o ) 

Pan, hl<« Syrinx, I68t. 

Wa*B8v (Henry), ortiri in ioat‘‘r-foh>irx, IjO'i- 
don. 17»*« 

AUWmI In the SwlneHenl'<» C^»ltap^; On* t 
and If 3 I»Mp|f ■« »n the (yr»»luld, Onr.wt 
and the Woman of Sam »n i. I Iv I riiaaiJiLP*' 
F rrt Hj!;ht <d leraulttn, I he Hioitli ot the 
J-imtb rn, The Camel in the , 
*l!»f Fli^t Siiiivt wi* bv Alim and J*v«, 
The t liaht Into I>mpt, Httft ir iiid l-htno/ ( 
east <n^( A Ilalt^ti the Nubian lie*rt, 
llappy Nuriimt lliy; Ihe “Happy val 
liirlpl rrt Cutirf.lup, .Ionpi.» C'Mt 
shown to his P itlier. ftfosleni Cli inty, 
ftobtH'caaC the Well; Tlie Warrant Pbonn 
to the I^axty AUhtos for tho &nppf»aaloii of 
lisr Convuiit. 

BocSct. 

Artistic Anatomy, 

Kinto upon flints. 

Notes iitHiii N*ut«s. 

,0q (he Itlver Itoventboitme 
>Vater*volotir fluting. 

WARSim (John Leicester), poef, *- 
Orestes (s metrical drama;, 1871. 
Phil<i(teteH(a metrical dranuy lAH 
HriiearMis (a boolt of «»«>, lH 7 ir 
SearebiiiK the Net (a book of eerses', ia7 1 , 
WaRKKii. 11.0.L. (#wtiel)» mwefut, bom In 
Drnbtabrittre, Nonh UW, 1807'-te77. 
Diary of a Late PbTkldaa, 1830. 

]<lly and (ho Bee (Thia), 1861. 

Mlsoelianton, HUM. 

Moral and rnteliectoat Dovekipmrni of th* 
Ace, IMA « 

No«imd1liea%iiovel),lM7. , 

Ten TboBHod aTetf (a noveiy 1A1A4I. 

WijtMiK, {>41, ( I*"* two At 

DvmaibU, lo Swrrey, ITZa-lMd. . 

Odee on tfM. 

On Mm WrttfaMs 1 ^ QeiUo* of Fllt>^ 
'Dnialetfoam Pu^lfSS, _ 

(file Ufe, ligr i&t lie*, John WmH, UM.) 
BTAamM (ClMiiii), jtoel fwmot, bMAer «r 

OaMfiMliato M tto Qvide AiM 


HMorr of EnfUah Poetry, Ift*, 177% iTnu 
(HI* emtt work, md wholto vurtynUeA.) 
History of Kfddtncten Puieh, I7tl. 
lAfa, Ate • of Ralpli BeUmM, 1741. 
lAfe of 6(r Thomas Pope, t772. 

Observations on Spenser'e Pafrv Gwsn, U5A 
Observer Obsmwi (The), 1766. 

Ods for Mask, 1751. 

Oxford Baiuaue (ThoX 1764. 

(5> Paetorai ficlocuee, 1716 
PleaimTM of Meiabchol), 1746 
iVUeal Works, isMlmawtts 1802. 
iViamph of JUns (a poetic leply to Mar«n>, 
1749 

, ITnfon (1 hey select Itogllrii and Scotch tHieiuH 
1751 

(H)b Difs, by R. Mant, 1802.) 

WaTr«iavv» 0 D (iMnteiytioni at ITairie ,ln 
lAncnlushl'o, lOm-ifid. 

Advi* V lo a Youuc Studeitt, 1714. 

Arlan Subscription ronsidered, 1721. 

(rithul ol^thfl Athsnisian t'ned, 

1721 • 

lk« trine of the 1 rmlty ssserted (Tl-cl l7Jt 
Nature ., . and ISfluuiy of tit* .'(acram<.iite. * 
1710 


Review of the fioetrine of tlie Diehaiist (A\ 
1714 

Scripture vindicated, 17H 
Vludicifiim ot riirist’s Wvinliy, 1719, ITjii 
(His Life, by bishim Van Mlhiett, Ibid ) 
5VATr«-INw r (llie). See Tavui* (John; ‘ 
WArniloN ((’liarteH), ROtui-alt*!/, t7i*2 latf, 
!'*<«wva oa Natnru IHstory. 18 tt, 1*44, i«at. 
Wandering lo South Amerii.!, 1*3^. 

Watsos (Hcaett Cottrelly bctnnUl. )M*- 
r>bel« Uritanme*, 1H47-69, suppicinont, 
1 '(ij t (onifieridinm, I8T0. 

<!• otrraphkal TlintrilHitlon of BnttMi PlatiUL 

mi. 

New BoUnlSl'aOolda, li05-37. • 

On the ffOoipaphical Disuibutiuo of I'laais 
t8J6 

AN> “The Londint Citaloeno of BtHinH 
Fhtnto *' 

Watsov (John T>atir»m)i aftiOt born at Swl- 
ber^h. In Yorkatiln*, 1833- 
Aii ArtiW*Htttdto, t*63i OArrytiistn(be iv** 
etek, CtitpurAi 'l>im, isnut A MotHiHobt 
Walk, um\ fhe ParitoRt Tbo Potsotic<l 
4 ur ^iHclVed tlie prtw at the Vtenna e\bi- 
biiiuiO, IsTSi Saved 1 TheBtolnnMarrbjre, 
The Student; IHdakliis It oats An l;a» 
pmmiwng Pnpli, iMi, Woman'* IVork t 
The WoitAdol Cktsditr (1^ firmi IML 
Watsorp ll.D. (fUcbaidy utohop tn l.tan<ls% 
tiom near Kendal, to WestmoreUmd, iThr • 
WlA 

Apology Ibr Bihtr 0ft aoewer toT. I'afoe), 

I7k4 

fM CSuriMlmiJty (tsUrteMd to 'cite 

Cbemkail Easayit mi. 17M 
loailtatloiMM 1768 , 

On duftch l^vncms, 1^. 

P7tnet{du of tho fievototton t(ndi<4te% itts 


Wmmm (Dm-. JUriuiniy Wttfegnm wtoO 

VltoUMl and Xlmtogtori Dlctkin*ry« 

CNtvtrwtIwinM' Uee Voting, leJd. 

4 4 ft 
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KxnoRHkmn of Scriplnrf^, ’5. 

Iilto of Joiiu VVetky, 

Scrmuns, 1H34, 

TUoologicttl rn^ihitps, 16U. 

Untveml U**<lei»pUon, 1830. 

(Ills Life, by tbo Rev T. Jaclesoti. ittil) 

Watws, LLL. (Kolxjrt), I»orii it St. 

Ahdnjws In Scotlanil, 

RNtoryofPMUp II., 1777. 
llUtory of I'btUp nr, I7S I. 

Life of U«‘ Dnke of Yoilc, I77n. 

M tTSjOK, I)l>. (Tboin*'), Oatholli' liOjop of 
Lincoln, »56Vlft«2. 

Ilniwine »nil C.iUiolyki‘ Itocfilnc of tin 
S&crameiife, IB'jt. 
tlcaU Pr<*’«PiiCti ( The). I '»5<. 

',V MPOK (1 boniAS). poft, iw) 1.'/)j 

Aniy)it«c> (lAiKiiu, i&'f:, 

Aniyuta\ ish'», 

Kolofpio on tbo Dpath of Walslm^h im, I ''.'jo. 
litcatoinpathiA (In two parts;, 

^flulrlgal!!i, ISnii. • 

MelllHlMis, 1590, 

Tears of Fancfe, IBS t. 

W Am)N (Ifev. TUontfts), vtm on form ii'f, • l 
Itudy of l*ractical IMvinlly, KiOJ 

VVirwtv, M.D. (Sir Wtlli mi), Mitni'f .sml,/.»■ 
triitir, born ill Loml tn, I7l!i-1TS7 
Ruptwlments, etc., In KfectrUlty, I7ir» 

Watt, M.D. (Ifeberl), Inhlvyiopfiir, Mn In 
Ayrrtilre, ScirtUiA 1771 19H*. 

BiblWbeca Uriianntci, IMii) 'jt 
Cfttaluguoof MtsUcal Ifeoka, l^t^. 

Koleaef Life. (Hll, 

Watfs (Alarfe AU'^ondcr', pocf, Ipindon,' 799- 
lHtt4. 

Ijyrirs of the Ke.srt, 1951. 

I’ortlcal Sketches, 18J1 

ixvfieaof Life aiil Sh.ule of rbarauer, is’i. 

W-vres, R AJOeorge KmlciUk'l, London, lS2l)- 
Alfkisi Imlnng tbo S isons to tesfst tho IomuL 
inguf the Itaucv (a nrl/e paint Inc; In the 
<>ommlttee-ruom ot tW Houses of Parlla- 
nieui), 1917; t^aracUnis led In triumph 
throti^h the streets u? Rome (a prito car< 
tounl, 1943 { Rcbo (a pi Do paintlnR). 1 <ttT; 
Thetl()<)dS4imarltati, 1930; laibtdU flrtding 
TiOren/o iKid (ln»m /k>era(rto\ iftio; Lucy, 
isso; Orlando pursuing the Fati Morguu, 
tsss I l*«oU avtd FronooM'a. tsti); St. 
fleorge vrelcutulug thn DragonfaficM'uin 
the Poet’s UaU, Houses of Parliament >, 
Scene from Cymbeline, lata. Hie 
other aorks are mere portraits. 

WTArra, 1) I>. (IsaaO, fnfi, etc, Item at S>«tb- 
ampton. 16*4-ins. ■ 

Dtviiie &>ag«. t7'4&, 

Horn Lyrlc», t'oa. 

RyintMi, HOT. 

Moral (feu(t\ 17.^. 

VaUtMd«<A). 1721. 
of David, iTiP. 

lit If,Iff. 

OatochisDpk 1730. 

Doctrine of the Trinity, iTif> 
iRorr of (Thrfet ad Qotl-Man, IT-to 
Hvku to Ihrayer, It 13 
ImprpvenStM of tlM Mind, ITii. 

XmM ITSS, 

PhlWi^ical Essnyv, 1934. « 

EbIb add Rccoveiy of Mtiiklitd, I7t0 


Sermons, I72l-ai, 1747, Ind posthumoM 
c 1813. ^ 

Short View of Scripture IHstory, 1780. 

Use and Abuse of the Passions, 1739. 

World to (lome (Tbc>, 1738. 

(Ills Life, by 8 Palmer, 17flS t Dr. .lofan- 
aon, 1770-Sl; Milner, 1831; B. Southey, l«.t7; 
Mills, 18.19; T. Gibbons; K, P. Howl. 1975 > 
Wahok (Edwin), poet, born at Rochdale, in 
Jjancashire, 1819 • 

Around the Yule Log (fireside stories'), 1979. 
Ren an* tbo BaHtma, lUUC; beqnel to— 

Kesom Ren, ]h55. 

Klrthplttce of Jim Bolibiu, 

Chimney (Jornei, IS'u. o 

Chirrup fa song), I85s. 

Come wbuaia to thy OhilJi-r ami Mo (a 
bdlad), l)i58, 

Dulesgate, etc, 1869 
Fourteen Divs In Scotland. Ifiltt, 
tJobllu’e firavo ( The), ist;) 
tlrand ('ouiic OhiistuuK Pantom'mu, etc, 
1906. 

< Ltlde to r.tftletown, 1369. 

Hermit ('obblf r ( riic), ,v tale, js's 
Home 1 j1i* of the Lancs'ihlre Factory Filk 
during llip (Totton raiume, 1967. 
fiish Sketches, leoo. 

.tannock, 197.1 

.fohnny o’ Wobbleis an' th’ Two-Wlieeloil 
Dragon, 1«C'). 

Lanco-Hbire .Vnenluto, 1^73. 

Lancaxhfh) .Sketched, 1 s? ). 

IriincaMlilro Songs, 1961,, * 

Nomination C'lhe), or a striking Story, 
187K, 

Old Coal-3fan (The), a sketch, ls7 
Old Ni*st (\n), ls6i> 

0»d RodletiUle), HC3. 

PoeniR .iiid lainctuililre Sings, 1959 
Poesies from a t'Vjuiitry Oardi n, lso« 

Port Kiln, ett, lh(,9. 

Kiimhles and Revet tes, 1H72 
■ Rambler in tbo I Ake CoUiitry, 1961. 

Samples of Lkmavhlre Wares ;,prove and 
verse), 1879 

Sketches ot l,aacm-blre Lite and I.atcalUies, 
185,5. 

.Sneck, Rant, or th' Owd 'row-bar, isesi, 

Stiow^ an, 1969. 

, Th'Owd KtunkiS, 1367. 

Tufts of Heather, etc., 1864. 

What ails thee, my Am Robin f (a ballvl)^ 
IH56. 

Yeth Robs an’ ScMlIns, 1986. 

(From ne Oraclr, .May *s, is9t \ 

WVTttsm (Rev. Francis), bom In New York- 
(LH., 17»-I8fr.. 

ChristianHy and Slavery, l94Se 
tntellectttiil linloaophy. 1854. 

Life of Jiidson, 1853. 

WxAVKB (/ohii% mUtijiiary, bora la Laaea- 
sbire, I376-I63S. 

Aadeat I'anmd MoattaaNds of Great Britain 
and Irolaad, isit, 

WsBBUt (Cdwriw WtTklnsLbom ai RuskvQIsi 
in Kentacky, If.&, tftlA- 
OMd Mines of tiw Qlla. 1949. 

Bntifer McMnfHat (Tfae}, 1855. 

OM HiekslmOnlde, vm. 

Wild Seenea and Song-Birds, 1954, 
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|ru>rta(]iRi Xusoate), 

\aapielua 9 Itajr (TUc), 

Di^lata, !)<»« 

OrAiutieSiadtfS, nu 
NV Oman Sold (A)^ and c tht r ru(>ia!i ] rtbQ 
WCBtm (DuiUli iwlm^t^n ftatamiin, Itorn 
''•UabuiT, U S, IMi KVi 
W nUngs and bpetthea (in alx vols \ 1 51 ( 
jod bia OorreapoDdence in lt*o5 
>iuiTtK(Jobn) dramah*t, * lt»ej 
*t* 1 or his plajra, aao Vri t.M k Ill 
filialifr by f»yt« IbW, W Ua/llllt la ? 

X\ I wti, LLI> (XOiiii) y Vf, I Ti a% 

Uartfuni, U b, itM Hi t 
T iiiUJiiAy of tbo i nglinti 1 lUirn tf, ] <' 
laioutur of the I ngUau 1 jiii|i,ii i l 1 
"kt Ub( a of Amo-lun J i lu ^ 1 
W isiiR (IhomaH), qfifl ;nf, I 'i n th 
Orkneys >171 Hll 

h Mcl px Hiut Dom at J M) rn\ l^tj 
ill an It, It V (Ih(uub) bom 11 iiiult 
HiiO 


A il ( Ih^a, Antiri{ it n (a b v ilb i» 
pb) Attnutlin, H5T tut itiiu ani 
HInttr, 1H60, llu Until ol Watejlio 
l»d4 nirl cAtcbira Hl'i A ibrtbtey le* 


ptrty, H76, V Ibiv with M«y IriMtds 
H4I, Brtikftaf H«, lli^ ( I Ipltvra 
H i, Ibedi irj mIKm HjO 
( rner H5i u muig cut«t S( k I I ii 
< nlrw> Uiiila HU A Dv la »} rl 
Hf III yiftita i)f luliinttru e Hii, 
A lanulnuae Kitchen I 1 I l«iU 
*>'' )a ^ V riging Birti r i|i d H.i, x 
lrowi(orir ol nw Uati HU V (vm it 
Uraughta, Hbl (oinir in * 'wlixl is 1 
• Jtigt;''lifful islJ, JH" 

Iho tirinUniitlrr HI2, (iimi nd r i A 
IWe, llilc aul Suk Ix'^e, J‘io In p ii 
nnt. ]a4tt In irucUiti H 47 , Iniitci|i I 
lirttw, H 5, I he lit mat I«.«i imx f 
IXitlicboji ilail ISIS, Ibe 1 int ni, Hit 
Jjlte *kb(Ol ItU,!, llic IfttlH, IHTT , 
A l<etur (him tiio Cul mb s H,»i A Ixii * 
tettfr,iAU, My Hark. Kit Lin, ison, Unli 
Once a Y<ar, ibltt, A iiaat ta 11 mt, 
l«(S0, rha I’wilar, 18U, ■ IU in* r m m 
ber tbnOruCto. JSl®, Ilepibcn rsHJ> 
Hie Prompter, tail, Pnmh, Hio lit 
Race, Ibe Bat *r4p Jhailig 

lb« 'JcrlplufW, la bell sbfiotttit p 

Pri«oucr, 1820, Bttuimu^ from tbe I tlr 
mi, Boaat lAg, ms, a Uulbtr HH, 
A School iiajgrourd, JWJ, V bKsaavi 
1044, A Skk Child ICIO, Shkmas and 
Health, 1943, A Slide, )d4b. A Sketch Lf 
A CMh^ issd, A hmtlo (oo« of bia btat^ 
1841, Tba '•muRglrra, ik^ts, A Study from 
Nature. A Fea^pafty, IMS, A Vil 
liM (nwlr, WT, Vlibwf (jhwipa, 118$, A 
VaUun Sdwol. 183d, Volonteen at AriiU 
letymti^ tWt, Waiting for th« Bone 
Ufa I the Waadetwiao ftmian tuy aith 
whitamke), 1842, A Wreck Ashore, U7t« 
Youth and Ag>, 1878. (Prom Jtm s/ iL« 
nmsi. 187&) 

WkrunaKy (tUebard CoUsf’). BMrqata Well 
Hwlsy aad sari Uoralsgtoiw harii ia 
Diththi. lf<8-1842. * . 

DsMStciMA MluutSik sad CmreHtoMlebee, 
1834^1838 


History of the Fientt, tto, in India , in 
tiio Late War ihoa 
(H l4 Life, by K K Peanc, U46 > 
Wciiisnro't xlnUiif MVlhdey, duke ofk 
«U<h1 il i m Duki," was bom at 
1 M 1 gan Listh, lit tielatid naj IS32 
I'orrispondenc and HitmoraiidA nliUd by 
ln«Wi mi 

UcapatibM, publbtioa by uloml Utrwood 
• iiB H you), HU II 

(Ills I ife bv Ij 1 Uiiitt I0U "ilimtliey, 
iHio Il;intennc Iiai.v)l<.*uis aoLiittry (in 
b I fir 1 ), 0 S ane U ib, ulr I 1 All s 
ml r 1019, W H Manull Hil 4i, it 
laikamanH’ Il colt lain, A In 1 a ux, 
isil (1 11 I rands, | MaigiU H'li, 
Ml hnan HSl 1 M WHson H if 
i I nil>nt, js <1 M fin b)«tub p p m trttix 
Ilf M>i i,S,t ffiiic.UlO, II tnrfc 
I » lit* tViUsmsitc) , 

Mill Ik V iHury lju»xsh5 pordmi 
}xunt|(r I id It i s 

1 tt rs an I News a tJio ^ iiU SM«,*18bS, 

\ Nov uilk r M ml y at Oirdf^l 11 mivo in 
Yor<vvh i la" (luiskht of a baioif^iiTl 
It latlip t Hi All ,a HHO, Pn 
glaring x 1 ibl iu\ vU mt ttlim »ls«is), 
isf Kill I ai ^ s «t \Mint b 1 m Ittfif, 

\i I til (tl in iiireiij t if hit mi v 
si 1 las I, V jiufio Mi at a 1 Irltig 1 olui 
H I It 

Will MM iilarifs Milllaru>, bnin at 
I tri M I . r r HU 
I sti (11) i fu jSIt (lx flleot ) 

1 n 11 VH 11 I I 1 u »1 X s, HH 
(UK 1 Ih ty hi OM f HH ) 

IViHii [>]) ^fiav, t rn ui 1 iinlrl wlyre, 
i jj im 

I llinnta f 1 lur *1 H stori Hu 
1 li i Mr 1 If uii Ur wn 1 

\\MSTH>(h U i} pf»t ItkSl ji^iT 

J pistb s 0 If s etc 1,41 
l•lmul(ibl} if th l>ikMr5failboriiugli 
Iri Jiwifrxte (1 h ) aKUir n IVijh for whltU 
I <1 was plM.( 1 ri t> >• turn It t 
(HsM*»j<rs \, r Nil hi s,i sl) 
\\>sMr(lfv <,hu(<<i) AtfwiuWfit,heotherof 
1< I a IVI sHi Kiu) at i pwoitb lu Liocolu 
»hir , HAS I t‘v 
but! rd Ujtuii* ITS j t 
«j 1 irin I alri t** 
llymosniidhm id Pram lit* 
llyiuus fur Aki 1 aIimi May tlbd 
Iljmos lif Ihe NnltVIty, 17M 
11} nua fir the B> sum etfon, 11$4 
llylbas tor the M itch Ntebt, iiaa 
JlywBs for tbci \i w, t760 
haend Pwtiy, Si rmeos, ew 
WurkSi isdb- II 

(Hi* Wfr.by J MThiteheid, lf»t-««. Re? 

* n Hootc, 1824, lactoioa, mi b«eal» fytr* 
mas s vols ou ttm Uetby fanUy } 

Wmrr (Kor John),/mmtor or WulffAn 
JbUMim, hrpiber of fharh* IVtshn, bom 
•t Kpemiih in i iRcolasbiiv, 1744-1181 
Accottotof tba People called ** Methadlsts,” 
1?4» 

Coilectlea of PNilBis and flyamiL fAu 
(WttlXIarle* Wesley i ♦ 

^tnM of Oru^tua Sia (Tlte)i If 17. 
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FiOrlMiuticftl llit>torvr, 1781. 

of Englwd Irum tho DcAlb of George 
n. 1776 

/lymni for the Lord's Supper. 1746 (With 
CherleB Wial»\ ) 

Il 3 mnnvf iVtitlou und Tbuuksgmng, 1777 
IiCtterH, 1416 

r Ifp of the Her J T h tchi r, l7sb 

Not*te on tho Npw TphI tment, 17 

Notes on thP Ot 1 And Non r«KtAiii( itsv 1764 

'wUct lljiniis with luuib, 1704 

Srraons, 17H7 

''urvey of 0«i*»'Wladom hi CffAtlon, 17C7 
(Ills Uf(, by I 17iiiii|H«n. I7»l, f A 
(out. 17*11, Pr I (dk' an I If M n, 
1742, J Whit b Id Ml), rx JO, ! 
houthey, 1 h«o, I K Wat on, Htl, ft \ 

' Itradbnii). IhH, I Hi rlutn l^tl <» 
iniith, MHs Widgwoud, H7U, Ii. 1 uki 
iKminn, i''70 ) 

Wii nr (Iht sminrll fither of fihii and 
(litrUa b ni in t) nulxlin , 1G0 w>-I7{j 
O ixs italUiis(7) tu nniiit-ri), 17 0 
tJthtury of (*ii Oil an 1 \< liMainenls (In 
tuik) l7ol 

I Ih ot (liiM (^1 be'), an her b pm ra 1( H 
Maggots, or mins on 'jniji ts, 

J«hS 

lloiMti’inmnnbunt (IbO 1‘’00 
(Hmlii bv lb h \ I Ilk t> nnnri 1 *0 ) 
WiMii (S.UIIU 1) }tl b III at i puoitli, ui 
11 ia>liii.bii , 10,10 17IJ 
l'(Ktu\ 17 10 

7\i»r, i A tl i>)tniln7 born it Sprliigfli 1), in 
I(nt 83 lvinm U S, i7ix js r) 

( hrixt b(aim{ tb std 1 ni, I'romw II d i 
hiisstng flip lung I’nll ui nt, |b ah il 
< iniial Wolfi 1771, lOatb on llio Pile 
Hirst, 1SU, I'lnn tiiatiig uitli tb In 
diiim, I'li,nlui, 1701 St 1 ml iMilita 
(His Idr bv f hn'iilt, Hiu ls-(») 

« 1 I I I) (HiINrt) jMit, I7fl( 1740 

In titiition ol till (•iilit (adiuiuitu { kid'', 
174i 

ObnrvaOoTMi on the It xtimitlou of Clinst, 
1717 

iisnstated /’incftir, PI*! 

(UW I Up. 1\ lonl lyttbt n, POT Sie 
Tohnxuii H / •IP'. 1 

A i ir ri 1) 1) (Hroqko I o«>«), Iw n near lUr- 
niinglixm is'4 

t'lbl HI i ibet bitiih (IIipI 18o1 

1 hat nti rlsMis nl tb 1 Mirulax, ix ,s 

< hrtatlan I If,. M mifnid nd One (IliPk H08 

2 bniuitx of (uispel llainiotii, Isol (Nor 
ruetan boiMiy ) 

Oosptl of tbr Hi Slim«Item (Thp'), IsoO 
Itlsloryof the toiiun i«f ilio Se«i Icsiannnt, 
1W8 

lUrtory of thp 1 iigUah ItiM , isos 
iitruductieti to the htndy of the Qospels, 
l‘*6« 

On the Bsliglotui Offloo of the Untvoi>,tks, 

1673 

W rATUimm RltniwrfTlieN started i«2t 
Wteros (Rev, Supheux ortmta/u/, born at 
Ixpter, 17(7',1*£^ 

,* faKtm no3i,'*Aita, l'^93-63, 

^peciiDfi of AtNiinase OlctionAty. 17i2 
'speduMa of a Ounibrnilty of (twmeiut Leu* 
fuagM with the tferlental, l«03> 


tYrsTONT (Rev. WtiliaiDX bom at Ounpden, 1% 
Gloucestershire *s.iV60. 

Dlasertatiou oo the Wondeia of AoUqiUty, 
Uis 

Fnquiry Into the RctleetUn of CbrIsUm 

Miiartps, 1746 

^Yys fuoeip (John Obadlah)^ entomoU^ut, bom 
at Sbcmeld, l^OS- 
VrcaiiS b ntoraoiogioa, 1846, 

Biltbh Buttcrtllos and their IVansfonuations. 
1841 

British Moths and their Transformations, 
1S44 

0 il Inet of Orb ntal I* ntomologv, 1848 
1 ntimdugista lo\t Bxikflbe) l4Ct4 
IlliniiiiiAKsl Hill tiad ms of the Bible, 1849 
liitnidiKiion to the ftiudern ClassiAcatlon of 

Insr ts, IKJS 

I'al (o]p"ii)liI i Ml r» rirtoria, 1S45. 

U I si wo in (I bnmns) poet ISlt- 
Bt uls Ire ni a Ito ary, |84t 
B< iri s an 1 Bio Minis ihVj 
Bui bn t iln iell ([bel, 1850 
Qm t ot the Samtgie il, Hbii 
W 11 III 111 11 (Mibfll s< W iiisrri (Susan) 

Wit vinos (Ilev III nr\ j born Iii Norfolk, 1664- 
1U7> 

ViigliiSiera lb»l S'' (Hischlpfwork) 

Ir ibUxaii* Intis >1 \ < i| isln p I and, J697. 
Wit VI IDS (iffivi and 11 lli| ) lb 7ioin ck J)f uui^ 
ot Mis hvih nn lliiiuistm and her sou. 
It’ I il imsiin, • 

T hi r itur of s K letv (1 hev) 1 ‘'62 
b'ui I ns if Six K11 (1 hi \ I so > 

W il.t,aiiil H Bii\ of 'sK II ^ (1 Iia), l4tt0 

WIIVI nil (I fillip WlMitem, dulce oiX porf, 
in )" I 

I > Il il Works 1727 

(Hi III and Wi'tlngs wen publisheit 
I* li 1 1 } p I ill., I nil till neoin and wonder 
ol 11 r il IVN s Ol n t ir I fa (Kiiitical fe.llit s, 

II on hr 1 ir Ids i stiaor iin iry c'l.ntns ) 

WiiAi ros. Ml) (ibomas), 4urksbirp, 1610- 

H>* 1 

Abnoyraphia 1666 

W fiAii M 1) l) (IMebirdkanblnsbopetfDublin, 
iNirn in l.tindn. )is7 isso 
('iniatiaii k Hut} with Kiselect to the Estab* 
lull il ( bvmh, lilt 1 
1 I ininti, 11 11 gii, is.6 
llemmis ofltintirli, 182<l 
biigll b sv n in^ms |S4i 
I rnirs ot Honiaiiism, ladO 
Hlsti riv l> ubts IS 18 
HW ly of l eiigious Worship 1847 
Intrviluetoiy LeUurvniou I'olitloal Kcxwomy, 
isti 

1 ewlattons Concerning a Future State 1829 
^oine ot tbs DiQlculUee In thd New Testa* 
mint, IH2S 

Some of the Peeuliaritiea ol the CSurMaa 
lb Bgion, 1843 

Tb iHgiits on the Nabbath, IISO 
(tils Ufe. by his daughter, E Jane 'WhsMly, 
181*0 ) 

W iitiAn mr (Rev ChsrtesX London, 1989-1742, 
On the Bonk of Cmmnim I^rayer, 1720, 

WI AT<i> LLI) (Henfv), bom at PiwfUenMa 
in Rhiale Jjdand, If S. lT$&-ttM8. 

DIgesa of tti?1*AW of Maritime ItUk 

w 1 standant work.) 
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* flerat^nts of InarnatloBAl Lan, lue. ini'* 
cbiff work) ** 

du Drott des Acnn fpn/c f ttii 
Irourbiuititut*) iHii . \ nuiiida d rU ; 
HiMor; of rbi.' 1 aw af N ttiui s ioU 
Hbtoiy of tbe Nortbmi n, l^dt 
IjifeorWUIUm im;s6 

(In 12 ^oU), “U>« Goldin Rxk 
Americaa 1 iw " 

Wtft ar<-ii)\t (Sir (Itarl ■.), and fit - 

tncuint Ixiiii atGhiucrMtr, loaz 
KxthriiMntii u> Moasuio the Vduiity uf 
Klcctrultj, IHU 
On Iq^UPlIC 1 (({tirpi*. IA**! 

scKntitic utd iiixm 

ft > i*) art. M> unnjti >ns that a nnIt 1 1 f tl iit 
uould rtiquire ai \ ral pa '< not th'> An i-Mti 
1\ m tFB '^IrUeo'yt) lrni'tll£t,\C\0 .7 » 
i raxFlM m Dalinatit, Grtot.', <*ii) tU« iit. 
Iffs2 


Wtii moNB (Oeojgi), jfKt, i U i 1 1 Iw iIxMi«» 
i( ipn 

Additiuu ( Vri), or lomU^toti < I th iiun. 
16M 

Auiclli, 1503 

kiM nila »o UnthrlftvTi(‘''‘it‘, ’ t 
h oglMi MIrur (i he), I t'n* 

HqHnmrrnn, I3'<1 

Miiur fur Magestratra of * vt <-<«, ’'at 
rroinosand(abMrulia(a( inuIyM >' (lli-' 
qoairy of Sbuk<<-|Hati » jfitituit jui U< t 
•ure) 

^tocke of Ri gard, 137b 

WHFWi<Lf, I) D (wihi iw) born In f I'v iV ir 
179-1-1«6« * 


Analytiial tatica, is ' 

AKtronomy aud (Uniri) J lit i(«, 1 t> 1 
BrJdgPwatPf trcitlsi*) 

DnamicH, 

hlt'mintaof Morality, 1HI3 
iflatoiyof IndiKtIvt 111 ( 11(1 a, l''li 
History* f Moral Philosuphj i 1 1 rtglan 1 
Mfcbnaics, 1819 , 

Mfchantcsiof Engtnwrhig, isti 
Philosophy of tlio Ind i« tH»'*<■» »<“(•? l ^ t1 
Pluraltiy of Woilds. It-SJ illn" j 'inv*, 
agaitiftt UrewsUr, nliomuutit'o iKo tlir 
matin*) 

HystPiaalSi. Morall'y, 

WiiirwCOT*, J)V (liefilasiin), Itom r> ^hn p- 

ablrr, ifiia-isii 

• Moral and BeligiuOfl Aphurtimts po*thimioua 
1702 

Semoaa. posUttiiaotis i<>4b 1707 

Wbwjhji {Edward Percy) of Am rlii ji- a 
inogiai^lcsl Sketoh of Macaulay, I**70 
Kaaaya and tteiiewa. lH4b 
Oenlaa aod IViittngs of Mai awLiy. lit) 


LockoM^ IV49 

Idteratare of the Age of Queen 1 '.Mbcth 
Cna), 1M9. 

'WMiaaad ita CcmdUlunA 
Wjimoir (Wliltam), hum at Korton, in Ukwa- 
tw^ra, 1997-1732. 

Avtohiognpby, 17 (9. 

Asamkiw tnuialatcd, 1737. (Uoreiaallc 1 ^ 
ArtBitl'*«<%rtaiianity, ITli. 

‘fliaory of the Earth, idMk 
'Wiuiasajt (Bav Joba), auti^ban l>ort) at 
MaatdMatvr, 173S-1408. 

OOttcsc taken byJtlannltwdi^ysr the Vlps,l79t 


Genuine History of the Brlfons, 1772. 

History of ManihVstir, 1771 "a. 

Life of H Neot hruUier nf Khtg AlfWd t” ♦ 
Origin of ArlauiHw discluMd, l79l 
QiUdi ifarv cd Suite rludkated, ITsS, 
WiinaKtH, JtLD {Uer Ihuiuae l>unttBn)\ 
(lotmiiarv, bota at Itaiiihaiu. In Norfolk 
1739-18J1 


Ilislorj and lopographr of f i.'ds, ihu 
I listorvt i l{{i.l}>ui)Mdihir', uiliiikihlr', 1 *' 
Illauiry < f tli • l'itr,sli ot \t hsU j, i<'0t 
Jf^tert Pltwjfhmaji rditel. J*10 
11 iiiraKFr.’H Adisma* k, m irfi I I'l » 
VVuaBlfDU ^l>iW h 1;, hiori In \iitihui<(l t 
shire ]bis.] 7 *(> 
iUsquHtlonos MiAlisfUe, 17 H 
live Points Ilf {!a]\lolsni (lb«‘\ I 
(Igniiis* t'ahftilHU) 
i.ast Ihou 'tits >7 '7 

I «»fl|diri» etc , (11 ihfi Si » J Hi 1'»»1 1 , I , 
1 rotixUlit K enn.iltl XiSt l unit l>> (let 
of tA( <>\t)rd I nivirhlt} 1 , 

llmrr^lh^ tiilhcrty, tkG'w i/iif lK»ni ot ^ 

N rue In iUwpi’hlii, 11 .) 1 * ' ^ ^ 

Sat Kill llititiry u( sclljornt, i t 
Satiirdi"' s ( di fi tar I hi i, t la 
{His M(«<itr, I) fe«s» fii) 

71 line ^Ifpiiry KitW» ), |«(l t* r i at S AlU , 
ham, 17*3 I set 

< IPtou (frtrtf, ami «itlte“ I'uem . I 'OI 
Inmis tsilt. 

Hem mis po (Inmions l''07 
(iiti lilti If Nnitiij, ISO,, au Met- H 
Minhts lh.,7 1 

Wtitrt (R'v ftim''s\ hi'art l«oti m ir 
{■dlnburth ’"’(3 *1J 

biyhh fi (liTiftian t iuditUh ) 3-* ilHsliivt 
uook ) 

wl / ogtand, I-<<) 

His >rv 1 1 1 raiiic, ik ia • 

1 atidinarke 1 1 1 glish lH«lt r%, tl'li’. 
l4iri Iwarks i * <inr|a» 18 (7 

Villagp Poo-h' f w (1 h»i p>n ut, I** >d 
11 u( IK {ll< V }t n mial >, t am to t'riMn ft 
it t(i-i7n7 

Ptremsi it M l*n*l n 17os 
Uitdotatim ot all Ihlngs, Utd (His ptin 
itpll Utill' ) 

lliirr, 1»|> . I<sr|h), onentoltif, lain ji 
'■ t'oud. In f 1 ic< StAsbire, iT-tk 1 11 4 
Agriitlaca, l-nt 
{ilaih-iuiitrcn, H''«l 
SoMim festomrntsni Qrat*, IHOs 
Satroruixi LtaniMii mm irriilo S}rf4ia Itn- 
jlKsejiiana, 17'’e 

\ lew of Hbnalia&ityand Mahonodanlsm, 17' 
WniT* Htev. JoHcpb lllaau;} l>o.o at >iy|li 
lit Sjpab], of Irlih parent*, ii7&-lMi 
I>>tters from Spam, l«2^ (Veloabh* i 
. Practical and InU-nukl Evldenut agaltot 
CathoIIdnn, IbSS 

IkwF Man’aPrwrvaGtesgiinst Popery (The i. 

I82d. 


Secund Travels of an Iridi Gentle niati iti 
heaiKb of a Itchgwn, IxAt. 

(Rla LUb, by lamMrif. editod by J if 
Tb'HS, IMS ) * _ 

IViirra (Kichard Gram), yneodoiiym 
Yankee " lioro to Saw York, H *, |s* 
Ambondtiioftbolhrce Parte of Htnry VU 
l-'W . . 
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TlandbookofCturlKtlAn Art, 1^53. nalladu uf Ne-w linvUnd, 1S70. * 


Lifti aad (h‘aim 6f .Sbakeapcro, l-^«5. 

Natlvual Hjn»Q% t86i. 

New Gospel of (The),» eatlre, 1 hc s Cfl. 
I’oi'try ot the Civil War, iSttO. 

'^hakuspero’s Fldiolsr, 1854. 

Words and (bcir Uses, 1H70. 

Y,iukeo (A), lett(»rs> in the SprctaUn', l-c; i}7. 
WmtK(KeT. Tbomsw), 1582-1676 
])<« Mrdio Anttnarum Stain, IGob. <1 

l>y tbe House of <>>minoii9.) 
rtistitutii)nes Hi-np.uctlrj*, 1640. 

IiiHtliaiioixfi TbcoloRicr, 1052 
.kioitas B»rc1n.o, 165'j. 

Whitk (Waller), iMiiri ut liradiiu', >ii Berk- ‘ 
ritirc, •- 

All Hound tVio Wri’kiii, 1 -n:v 
kasteni Kiigland liom (bu Thanxs to tli» I 
Hunitier, iHCft. 1 

.luly Holiday in S,i\ony, otr ( \\ IS57 1 

Kniidoner's Walk to tiii* LaihI s Liid \ 
irM. » 

Moatn In Yorkshitf ( \), t'tjs, 

4 VoEtbiiinlx>i]and and (lio Bortli>r. isGi) 
tiuYooi tlirough the Tyrol, l^SD. 

To Swit/erlind and fltu-k, JS04. 
li’miFFti i.n (Uev.George), MfUimlirt m'ln hr, 
bom at GViik rater, 1714 I77u. 

.loumutn, 1756. 

N rtuona, etc., pOHthuuinus 1771. 

(Hts Idlo, by llfv. li Tyrrman, 1771; f 
GiiUe!|.Hn, 1777; S Dien, laaOj It. l'liJll|i. 
1636; T. Iloberl, 1600.) 

XViiiTi.iirvn(FaulJ.porf, Lniidoti, 1710-1771. 

'I<» ll'orl'f nere publtdicd 1777 ; but h« Is 
.•alter knnan by tbe lines of Clinrcbill 

XI ly I (ran more disgrace gn manhood fall) 
i’><> boru n Wbltobead, and liapti/od a Taiil. 

1.1118 Llf#!, by K Thompson, 1777.) 

X\ iiirBitBAo (XVlIham),laureate, H-rn at 
Cambridge, nu-ITHS. 

' iiarge to the INieLs (.V), 1703. 

I..say on Kidiculo (An), 174.«. 

I'n the Dang'r of u riling Verso (a tviem). 
1741. 

I .Wins, 17.71. 

V.vilety, i7M. (Ills liesl pot nii.X 

For Ills PUS’S, «eo Aeei.\ni.\ 111 
(His J.llf, hy W. .\fison. 1771.7 
XV iiirKnoK!.i 1 fohiC, isirii at Congl'inn, in 
ChesUiie, iTi't-n.ss, 

Inquiry into i)ie<>rlgiiialSt.ite and Fotm.ii|ou 
of the l^rth. 1776. 

(Ilte Life, hv Ur llntton, IT'J’>.) 
'Vnn»l<W:KKt Hub troth’), lyiiuUMi, 160,5 ifiTC.. 
.looroal of the Swedinh Kinharsy, 177; 
Manorlals ol Knglish AiUlrs, lUiej, J'ntni 
1635 to 1866, and (ruoi Urate" to 
James II. Doth vahiahU.) 

WMimtA!« (XValtV, .twrrfron p.»et, 1S15- 

INmns such as •* l.eaves «f Gram," •• Drum 

'raps,'* eto,, 1878. t,'X'hAteveT the norld 

inay I’onie to, It is not yet cultivated up l.i 
tho ull talk and tnsrd-pilinK of Walt XV hit¬ 
man. HU style is certainly ••original," 

I# 1 «nd preivtblT dt rwnatn unique.) 
<vimTisiiL (John Greeoleaf), wwf, bom at 
Haverani.in Masmehumts, U.^, li*07' 
.Amtung the llilK and otfe^ l*W'Qt-> is6.«. 
HoUad.*, 1.438^ 


0< ntounial Hymn (A), 1876. 

Cliiipel of the Henuits, aud other I'orms, 1853. 
('hild Life. 1871. 

Poems, 1850, 

Home Dallads, and other Poems, 1859. 

In War Time, and other Poems, IHUJ. 

1 Ays of my Home, and other l^ms, 1*43. 
la-av'es from Margaret Smith's Jonin.!! 
t poems), 18..6. 

F,egeiul4 of New Kngland, 1831. ('riiexe 
legends avrre afterwards versified under tl u 
titles <it "Ilridal of IX’nnaciKik,'' "Oassan- 
•lr.» s.juth\vick,'' “Mary Garvin," and " Mngg 
Megone." 

LUet,iiy Ueereations, 1854. 

Maud MUIter. 1865. 

]Vtirl.un, and other Poem«, Into. 

Moll Piteher ;a poem), 183:{. 

Naiinnal l^yncs, 18G5-4>6. 

Old PiirtMlta and Modern Sketches (hi<>gi i- 
phkalV, 1650. 

PauoruiiitkTIte). and otie'r Poems, 18,56. 
Pennsylvania Pllgiims (Tlie), and iitlnr 
Poems, 1872. 

S,ihliath Wrse ( M, 1853, 

.SiioTV'hound, a Water Idyll, 1866, 

Sungbof Labour, aud other Poems, IS31. 
Stranger in Lowell (The), iirose essayN l!’ i ■» 
Superuatnr,iil«m in New England, lMt7 
Tent on the lieicii, and other Pwms, I86T. 
Vision ol Kdianl, etc. (.fhe), 187 s. 

Voltes of Freisloin, 1836. 

XViiiTTiKGTOX (Rubertx, poti (aurcates Ihii 11 .it 
IiliXitletd, in Hampsliire, 1480-1531. 
Kpigrainniatii, 1.M9. 

XViiTrr.M.D tUohertX P^imburgli, lTi4-l7iii> 
Nervous Disurdeia, 1701. 

On the Vital and other Involuntary M-if ».n 
of Anlnials, 1751. 

Pliyrfologlral Essays, 1755. 

XV u 'Ll rvE. Sea WtruFt K. 

XViKFKS (Benjamin DaironX 1795-1867. 

Life and Wntiugaof J. «!•• Vahles 1805. 

XVirres (Jeremiah HohiteX jHiet, born ne.ir 
XVubnin, In Bedfonbhlie, 1792-1336. 
Aonian Ilnnrs, 1819 

Hlitorical Memoirs of tbe House of Rusvil. 
1833. 

Julia .Vlplnuii, and oiber Poems, 1S2U 
Translated 'iahso's/reura/m Iftlieendn I8.i«, 

X\'n.M KiiiRcit (Uov. Itoberi IsaacX Iiond<>u, 
l'’02-1857, 

litietrine of Holy Baptism, 1649, 

I Kictnno of the Ertebarist, 1653. 

Ibjoirlne of the Incaraatloo, 1848. 
Pilnriplesof Ueligiuuf Authoritr, 1S54. 

XVu uKitroitCR, H.D. (Samuel^ Msbop of Win- 
Chester, 1805-1873. * 

Agathoo, and other Stories (religious aUegn. 

rlea), 1840. 

Hebrew Heroes. 

History of tbe .Vmerican rburch. 
i.iibof William XVlIberforce, 16.18. 

(Hrs Life, vnl 1 I«y canon Ashuell, IStW; 
vol. il. by R. G. XVUberforee, 1881.) 

WitnKuro&CR (WllBainX fiAiAiu/Anwfrr, born 
at Hull, 1759-1^ 

Practical m fliTWIsnHy, 1797, (Si» 
editions exhausted in five mool^) 

(His Life, by his aoDa, tlUF.) 



wn K)6***—« M lUV''. 


JiinUOliHAPHlCAU AVii.tAN -Hiiuvus. !J/*t 


#FitKr^ (.OlTBrt<*>\ licni >n 

IHO] u'it • 

Nftntativo Ilf th* I nitwl r\]>lorhi{ 

tl^pOvlttlOQ, l>v4fi 

1 hH»rv of iho WiuiK U58 
AVi‘'i(f‘rn \mnnA, lb>9 
\V If &Rb (John). touu<k r and Mitor 1 1 ir,«> ><» 
Anton. l)bJ, iMiri in I/ou('> 11 , ’il i"*? 
ou WontAii, l •<> l 
liUton, noT-(i« 

1/Ctt«n to ht** Diuffittd, isot 
]No 4& of the Aiirth hn*m, in uhl n ttio 
ktog t<i tharged «ltli nttriint; n i liiKrnti 
In iFor Utl» In 'X ni U) ili< 1 iivi > } 
klKfclns 17.7 79. n^e 
(]{{<( Ltti, l>y Itask'Mtl) i;\ I < rnitnk 
177i, Mmon, l''0a, Ualu, l-nO \V f 
ilttf, lb7 ) 

Hi If hit, r \ (Sir Dml), liom ,it ' nil-> »n 
i IhtUn ,>tta'i I, li''*! isi] 

\.llre«i ui tU«* Ni.*tlw rd h CotUgi, IR07 , 1 h ’ , 
Itliud 1*iidlrr, HOO, HlirtdmuM H ifl 
fSH, On ]■«(>» riB'.iomr" Ihuiitiir' to lii [ 
Npwb of Watrrio i(J>ls Vst piintiiuN ISJI i 
H.SJ, ||)t‘rat] injiir 1909, DHtMiinii t t | 
”*nt, l-ilt, l)nituv»i> llioJ \> i i 

n>r|i, j««K. 'Ilia [.ttifi of lunaliwMo , 
•<11, Ibc P'dlor, idli, Ihol* n<»> W<-<1- 
liiiR, idis, (ho (..ihhitoii ino W ill, t^tl, I 
loving tlj*> Will, III UtKl lia\, 

1*10, Sir Wdtir ^oU ai.l Ins 1 miih, 
i9i7, (hr \ FeML% U, HII Villtg* I 
, 1 1 lltUi ms, 1906 

tHiH Life, liv^Iiin < imiHiie'i un, 1^4» v 
W If f 11 , I> 1> (Ss itliain>, i ilUd “ I Si ¥• < ti ii 
llott.er, ’ jwt '•tidlaikl 17J '7 i 
M'tfuii (AX in tbe in im m 1 1 *'» i »■» r, 17 > 
pigonhd(&'wtk iniiivut I l .. 

I iblfs, i7oi* 

^\n^r^s (.Sii (liuUsI onenSi'i ' i 'ii at i 
1 roBw>, in N)nici»ii-lnM, 174) le’i 
siubtrit flrftinnuir, 1 ^Os ' 

irvudated tbe JthaifotndrfiUa, r^t>, (he i 
Uitejfad^ta^ 1797 ^ 

W IIb,rs9,1)I) IDa»lilt. If'.-nil 

i\>nUlteMagit» nntii)nli\i 7 ib f V Mnh-l ' 

work) I 

I *K«9) Anglo siNonli >, I'i’ 

^• II biN<». If If I lohnX liifcSoi* of (I» i» r, i n 

in Nortl>atn)>toasti)r >« n d< *. i 

lf|s«*ver» of ii Ne a World, lh»'' , ' 

I smj towiiid9 A (teal (liaraiti r, * t , .rti * 
MatbemAtlral Mai^ltk, loif ' 

Mmtuy, ibii. 

IModpieeaiMil'Int) sofyAtwralRtligion 107 > 
MfiKivn, IIA (.WfliiaiBi, h/m at NiroKh, 
i779-lKt» 

AntiqttitiM of Magna(iMsU ln«7 
T^rcAi^nA \rcliHist«MMc», l*i7 i 

W 11 hisnog, M If t Jamoe John Ganh^ I.a«i Ion, 
I91S- , 

Kunun Ttody and it* f'opnis.tion wttli Man 
t fbeX (W1 

IntprovtettioiiA Atom tia' SpSxlt, 1^ 7. 

Mtutstry of UoaIUi vlhtk 
Oa floml Heaitli, ltf95. , 

SMfd«!iab«y^(a Unsrapliy), iffW 
WiuuxM't pit John OarJntrv artkeuin/gtU 
and MgnnMoffflf, bdrft ai 4 UAn]^ai)a 1 a; In 
WwimorriaiM, 1797*‘l(iT9. 

An fatten tnre of APC*nt ’ .‘ypl 1*59. i 


DalouiUa and Moutmegni. isfx 
I'ftypdMfs In the rime of tho Piiaiaobt, 1957 
I vlraits flom Ilu ntglyphiial SubjecM found 
«tThebea.«U, IbiO. 

Fiagmenta ol mi Hieratic ■papyrus funml at 
1 urln. cnnUiin'ng (he Nauioa of Kgyptlaii 
IClniTH, I'M 

llindbookfur rraveUcia In k.gxpt isff 
klaunei!) andCiistomH of tho AmuntKgyp' 
tiBii*, iknvtd (torn rnintiiiKS Srolvtora, 
atH( Moi)Uiiic>iL 9 btllt esi'tiiig, IRtMl, u 
<<t«oo(liH>rhs,)9ti 

Miterla ilurogtyphna, ifS' 

M )4> ni 1 g} pt and rio'lx s is 11 
Ou (olour an I la>i)tg it it fiVininrUal 
(•ard’im Ism 

Popular \hMdgiuinl of “Mu (wi* and < u« 

I rus of the Vm ii ot I gTidiaio. ' 16M 
loisigfspt Urtl S«.\ej ot IVb*’'! fti , I* I) 

1 11 » V' 'phy it 1 In Iw *, alt I I Jf ii> nil \ ie« i f 
liUJpl, f“3 

V'. in I) Inn In lorLnhlrt, 

17 »7 isij • 

It sriptton ami l.iilmnt of < utanrou* 
l'iv«'.<‘S 17 IS t^iis o e 

N\ iniAV uF Maivi'HI in N< MAiu(>t)ini 
Wrii’AH Of Nrwiii'\, tArowirftf Inm M 
i.ridlington, ii s idif* 

I irtMii (TjidMni i.ii iho b* iks', (rat 
pimt d In 17 

A\ nnu tn (itiAM 'no (hiAii 

WiniiM*. lift <u tr,.! , .sii-is,. 

Iltiv fit' 'Ih'A, » 1 Ii* tori'il aitl I pogia 
phlt al S Jt ( 1 4 1 1 Ti rti‘<ili In, tKiH 
W iniAVs(lMMi Mail! ITb. I •d'f 
lull 1 f t II n« 1) 17 >0 

I < It. r« Irotn 1 ratu oi ftrour < f tl (liro >- 
lisM) 1701 01 

M u ni ra ami Opird j la of tlie I i* m li lb 

p lldl. In 1] 

Mini Ham oils IVHinii, I'so 
N iititlve id f APiitH lu \ r*tue, ui'j 
li»ms, liijj 

"“I n aentl I'llttira of I raiKe, 1797 
1 11 r in swlt*. rloitd (A >, t7‘»a 
\\irijAB*(It*> IiA'*' Jin'*, 1>*0» MdS, 

1 oiitlstery (J b*- 
atbedml (TheX is W 
I lirtallan Sclvdaf (llte •, 1®49 
I f rist'an St wstrie ((hfX 1S6(. 

"titdy of (Ito ((Dspclr, 1941-60 

1 lio^hta in I’aft Yean, la itf 
W tn) 4U8 (John,, born at 1 otli n• 

liani. 1799 IM70. 

Mi'e.lonary Lnlerpr.ge* (n Ute feouHi Sea 
* falaiii^ lb77 

Ufc, by l*WHit) 

WjiMAva (Joiui), arektfokiffM, oom In Jvn- 
Ugbtblre, lAlI I8«9 
LoclHuatitlcal AnUquHbwof tlie Kymry, l*(4. 
' Ldlted ANmtfef CbiMbCMX l*Ao, fiantdeu^ 
)865f; Arutjf 7Vo<y4O0u>m la'MJ 
W tiuAHi (Uonier). Aaiuint HJmfar, bora al 
Bunbay, 1*19- 

} ogitiib Aod (tanakrtt J>h ttoijary (AaX ItSL 
MindAina, 1977 

J 'idlan hole Pnttif fg IcctatcX 1H3, ^ 

lodtao wlsdina, KA. • 91^ 

IntroducUiMt to the Mudvof fUwMimt, 1*59 
Modem A'id (be Indhui*, 1979 
J'ra^*i< knr'areuiif of ^^aiutkrit, 194#* 
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APPENDIX I, 


WILMS—WIf 80 sr, 


urti 


Unman l^U ri applied to tlia Indian Lan- 
guagi*^. ibCS. 

Budimenta of Hlnddotiiai, ldr>S. 

Sanskrit and Kngllhb Dictionary, 

•Story of Nal t (a Sanskrit pin in), iHiii 
StivfleH of Iiidltin Itellglous Dili'. (Not *' nn* 
plettd in isx.i) 

Ijiited: tTahuntiitii (a drania\ ir'i”, \iijiLh 
1i«> tianelaUd inUi pniw ami \iN(, Hu; 
Kiilcramo )iaft Saimkiii il< mi i, 1 iM 
WltUAHS (Kcv. Hogtr), born at Cmik I laju, 
in Wal“s i«oti-iCs.J 

Bloudy TeiiMit of rorapcutiuu foi (’m-i* of 
Cunrciciico, 16ir> 

Bloudy 1 en(*nl of IS’rseciitlon yrt < I' 'mill i 
by rollon'H I iidt aiour to \S anil it iiit in 
tho illood of tiio If mill, Ji>r><, 

Exporimt'iits of Spiuluat Lilo nml lltaltli, 
1661. 

tioorgi' Fox dlpi'ni out of bis BurroiM*, lif'i •. 
tliroliiig Mimstiy iioiir of I'hiiit'ti (\\ loGo. 
Key to tbn LauKiiages of Aun'rlru lU (J 
W 1 U.IAMS, DD. (itiinl.iiul), ol waits niv 
ISYO. 

•' ILvid-C1i«lk(‘ Si rmou-IVvijH, ISSY 

UhriHtlaii FnM'dum ui tiio tounrll of J>ij- 
Habnn, 185S, 

CbrlatianUy and lIlTululsni eunipait'd, 

0«eu tUenduvier, IsTii 
I’emrryilon lor ibr* Woid of (iimI, i«r> ’ 
l^niphetflof lariidand JtuUb, Hf>t> 

Katlmmi llodl iit'-s, 

Iteiiow of Duusiii, isbo. (/.layi ami /,v- 
tnrto*.) 

Will lavs, I,Ii.D (Snnnipl W»dls\ i hinr^f 
fiAoIar, bom at UUki, Kew Yor\, I' ', 
1H13- 

tliineae I'omniorrlal Diiblp, 181 1 . 
iflaay Lessons In rblttpsp, isll. 

LnalUb and Cblnrsn Votabitbuy, HIL 
Middlp Kil^dtim (I'ln*), istx 
Ylng Wi pm Waii, 'ii ut I’li fatoitit. Cbfi* -i 
dUtloriaryb IHGti. (Very \iiluahip) 
tViLUAMiuis, U l>. (Hugh), botn In IViiusit- 
vanta, ITS, 17tridsli* 

History of New CaMlIna, IsV* 

WiLus, LTi.l>. (Unmue). antitpinrv, Iwi.i it 
Hlandfotd, in Dorsi'tshiP', h>'J i7tin 
Uotd Otilns of tbo Kings nt l.ngl.m<l .ii.d 
Walts. 1713. ^ 

Notltla I'aiUamentarta, 171G .>u. 

8urv<<> of Uio OaUKslrabi of Engl in I, I TIT 
1733 

(Hla Moniolrs, by Dr. Dur.tn‘1,1760,^ 

Wii I m (Naihaiilpl Parker), iwt, ttf, bor i in 
M»liit‘, rs, IS07-1S97, 

Alisalom (I’be IXsith of), a p>M*in, Hid 
Kianra Vlboouti (a play), 1843. 
Cbnvalr(KMnt(Tbo\ I 61 W. 

OuMlr(Tbo). 1840. 

llusheii at Lif« with a Free Pemdl, isi:. 
Famous Pstsomi and Plau% H&i. 

Fun Jottings, tsKt. 

flagar in too W'lltb*me«» fa poeml. is is. 
Health Trip to tiia Troiika, 1853. 
Uunrgrapbs, I8E1. 
lakhnga of Adraoturr, 1839. 

Leper (Tba)! a pom, 18*8. 
iMtora Itom under a Uridge* 3840 
I.I &1 Ran and Thatss |8d8. « 

Loiterings of Traeela, 1838 


Almuraiida of Joiiiiy Lmd, idol. * 

I Paul Fiine, 1855, 

)'eu(tilings by the Wav, 181.1, 

PfOjib* I have met, 1550. 

PoemN, 1838-31. 

'^utnuir r (Yuiso In tho Mediterranean, 185 $. 
Tort* sa, the Usurer (a ptav), I84i 
Two IVays of dying lor a Husband, 1830 , 
IVcLUsfltov llobPit), IfOndon. 1800-1S7.> 

On till' Arrbiti cturo nf Uio Midtlli’ Ages, et'’, 
HIO. 

I’rlnt ipli's of Mcrliani«ni, 1811 
WiiWH, M.D. (Iboinas), bom at Ureat Bedniu, 
in WUtddro. 1621-1675. 

Ciiebrl Aniitonv, 1601, 

Dn Anima Krutonirn, 1673 
Patliologi.!* < erebrl et Nervovi ((oiirria Spcri- 
iniiia. ItibT, 

WiLtwnt fftobi'tt Ark), ol Wiltsblre, 730'3 
186.1. 

Tllugraptay of Jerrmy Taylor, 18'.6 
Livraof English Ssend mts, I 8.13 
PlrasurcRof LitcrAinr«>, istii. 
ounuut'i'Umo in tin* Ooiinliv, ism 
W II I a ( Will la ni Iron nan 1, drumntv author ant 
ftore/uf, of kilktnint, 111 lit lmd, 
liueklngbuni, I8T5 

Charles 1 t,aii Idatoru pity), HTJ (Mi, 
Irving's ChariiS /.) 

David ('ll min y (a novidl 
England In the Days of I’lrrh n JI i t lay', 
1S77. 

Eugpiip Aram (a play), ls7 1 
Itinko (a plnyi. 1H71. ( o 

.Ialo >SLore, h;i>. 
r liana. 

Ylan 0 ’ Alrlli' (riirb « pUv, 18W 
Mary Quct ‘11 ot Scots, isjl. 

NtU linyiine, HTS. 

Ninon (ft p*.iy\ isso, 

Nolks to t)iilt m uuvel>, 

OilvU (a play\ founded on the iVtir 0 / 

irabi^tslit I87S. 

Pore that kilts (I'he), a tiovid 
Vanileiilwk'n, lb7(», (With l.trgiM ilj.> 
Wife's Esldente i lh'\ a ntrvtl 
WiifMOT (Jolm Wiltuot huiMIt') ), Isirn at Dei hr, 
1710.1815 


Laws and Customs of loiffland. 

Life of tlir flolm Eordley Wilmot (hl> lailicr , 
. I7».t. 

W’ltsuw (Alcsandrtr'l, oruiihohigtH and pori, 
bom at Paisley, in Sc-otlaad, 1760 laia. 
American Oi nltholog}', -14. 

Foresters (The), a pueoi, 1836. 

Irsurcl disputad (TneV 1781. 

\Vatty and M«>g (a balhd), 1782. 

(His Life. In bis "Omltbology,'* and by 
(1. DnI, 16'js.) * 

\Vn.svN (Andrew), *- 
Abodeuffiaow, im75 

Ever-Vlctortous Army (the Taipmg rebil- 
Uon). 

Witaoa (Arthur); AiMorian anii dranatht, 
1588-1653. 


History, etc., of JanMR L, 1068. 

Inoouatant Lady Cfbe), prioted isi t. 

W iLSosi, LL D, ordtowliipfst, of Ediu* 

l>nTgli. IM6-' 

Anrlwolim ami Prsblsiorie Annals of Scot* 

land (TheX toSl. (His chief work > 



BiBLUHJIiAPIlXCAL, 


U SUN—M tN-TUN. I 
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#'ali)«n, 1S73 

«*bitnertoti, !>•(•’» • 

^i.inorla)s of Ldlnburgb ia tb« Uiden 
W4«-« 

Oliver Cromnell and Uie rruUctuiotf, L-<(i 
t'rfhistoric Uan, 18t>3 
Spring Wild I luwirs. Ih 75 
WiiitO>r{l‘lorou 4 e), Siotlarid, Titio uio 
Do Aqliol rraiHj[uilllUte, TkIj 
AVii-bOS, M K ((noig )t teiUn ’ijaI, > i » 
burgh, 1818 L)JJ. 

Cbomlstrt, IhIO 
colour Rlindiu^i IhTi 
Ifivn Oibwavi of Kaifthdjto (lun isj”* 
(ITisctn r 4ork ) 

Lifi fUiut flinn ( iVLul's) l‘i>l 
Lift' (jf Jjilwurd I uilxN 
Lite of U* td, is'tjl 
(Ills Llk, bv Ills >tistu» ISbtf ) 

Wiuoii(.ilev Htiiiy HH 

Natloual {liuich (luo. lu / unL h 
otrur, l%d 

St houKS of ChriHtiN i V onipr li< usu ti {ui ( r 
Jwtl Kaayi), H >7 

WiukiN (iloraco iIa}Diiti\ori«>n/tL>t I li n 

n-e 1880 

4nana \ntiqun, 1511 (Oii t,b' (tins >nj 
**Top<e" of Af^nislan ) 

ItjtinuDo War (Ilie), H2T, 

III tlouary oi '^n'krit*! n^ is t i*, < 10 
t> \U rual OoQii&eici* of IkiiKtl (,b»lA< i I It 
and 1 A 2 S), iitK) 

♦•lossuftf Vrnbf P rsnn, iMi uslm tt , 
’iii'lLgil I’ll] III i|,ii n 1 nils 1“ > 

Uiiu'uand Mi hiiuon dan ! im I-mi 
ilislury’oi Itntisu iulia i, ntviitii ibOe ml 

lb to), Ibll 

llistorv of ( wtlimere, J •• i 
Uanual of Uuii tisal ilistury au 11 bt ^not >'' 
181.1 

Oriental M'S!!, isn 

Pretaot State ot Oiloutal Lm rat ire, 

ProverfaefPcniin and llm lul. 

Sanakrit (iramniar for htudi uts, iHii 
Ti andaltont 

UrcAdbAitate (sellcliont), IniJ 
JHtg\a Dutfi of KlUddu (in it ise) IS) > 
Moffhu lanaaof KalUUsai,ia strae), 

Hig redo, 18&0-ftt> 

ThMlre v the ihudnt (a-, in i\|\ IHS7,1" 
VwAWu Airdrt'a (Hiiid'l initililii.;') 180) 
Wuja«(IaBiea),^w«wni' .Stollanl, 1 h();i-I id. 
f'apltau Currency, and Baukiuif, 
FeonuiDUit(ltie), lati 
klurtnatious ot correnc}, eU., 1 UU 
Inlltttocea of tbe Cora Law a, 

Revenue (I he k IMI 

tVoaoir (Joluik paeadonyn. ‘'(.hrisiofbrr 
North, Aobe part and tmeltti, bor t at 
I'aisli^, lu Scutlatui, 

(Kuma, hlr W bcoU, and Wilvn are 
ealW •* rhe boottieb 1 rinity *) 
fTty of tbe Flagut (pottry'i, isld 
DM Boreaka, I8..d-4e. 

Tottsux (The). irJH 

tale of Palma (TbeX podtry, I51il 
LKe, vtc^ ot Boras, Iftil 
L1|^ ^ SbadoM 6 f ScsnUDh Life. 1^23 
Noelaa AmbrotlaiM (In dUiogia and proary, 
lS!23-8<. (Hie thkf literary produrti 11 ) 
Paewaand lumatie Works, 


llecr* itliins of t hilxtent ti Nf rtli, Isl» 
Itutiol Marguil IlnJ aviaiiu'cl), iSj. 

(His Jdti, liy Mn Uordoi, hut dtuffliii 
DUi ) 

Mu SON (Sir RutM.it lUumas), londiti, 177, 
1815 

Ilistnrtral ilccouiit of tlie Lridsli fxp' litnm 
to]'g>i>t,l Ul 

, Jimri il» t f til. R IS un (anipaii a«aiti , 
NapoUiiu isbl 

.Military aiii lolUltal Iw t< t I Ku^sia t liie\ 
1817 

>\twt»N. LLD (thoii IS Ij rii at troby, tj, 

1 Inniinpiihe, 1 1 .) 1 si 

« Vrt of Uli«l»n<|ue li > 
huk tf K<asm I 

Miisys, Dll (Iluuida', b«h p )l u r , 1 
bfun Ifd 11 aS 

Maxims off b tv and Ihrl 111 Kid 1 . I 5] 
i ar M itil a, {Ki thu' 1 jUs .. 11 
liiiitiplts and iMiti(4 ol (undlanity (ih 1 
1707 , 

Saira Privet k iHHfhuiDi us tr >) * 

(llis lilt br irnttwkiJ, 1 iM, Ltv II 

sbiw U, ist'i, l.ev ) hnlvtll Im ' ■* 

Miuojk LI 1> (Wllhini 11 tnx r, bura 
ul Palslij 111 S I lUiiI'l j Is* I 

I lav la ill I >1 jit and the !I > 3 1 in 1, is > 1 

II ivi ft K) S I ia> (I , »■'.(> 

1 IVI s 111 Kiish V isji 

M iM, (,\ liKf Id' ai/» be/rr, * Ibi i 
\ tninumiaJKotsfinica, llij 
I ii'itii eriltM li'(» 71 
iUrnunUon < ul t , n I 
{,Hia Lilt, l\ I I it, 0 ) , 

U > ( arr (l>avi 1 t / h I 
ViiileMnr i I tl 1 i ins isob 
I ilv Ntil li-Ti 

I ms t'ti 

MI, rr 1 \ •sim in \ orkst iri iM u 

16 >8 * 

\riibtn He. U 

Vfi Slow, M I> il'tl* Iking I lura tl 
IinUmvilli 11)1 1 

\ntt myiif nl ,1 {IIn), UtP 

I I (urtson Insj i , i'M 
t »ti« hal fN I li 

< 1 1 the OliScut i (staars of tU, 1 1 In. a. , 
ISW 

I hysU and PI 13 sldar s il V'l 
Plivsidofiv auit litnibMfv wt Um' Hi tnaa 
Mind, IS 11 

Pli a of luBaQ ty lu < iimlnal (ast a il «i 1 
jsfo 

Minmiow, DI> (MiriMi'i ovwnraltri, 1 *iri In 
Vftmiiml, It's, 1789 i^ftt 
Tatail>JSngli(!b l^xtruri, li>k i 

Wiisrawtrir (William), bt'iymiAer, ab 1 
1C2V18H4 

X upland’s Worthirit, ir<id 
HuiU/rical Bullite, ivst 
lligionrs of the Mmhaiit Ujlota (lb 1, 
IMS. 

Lfrea of tbe Mint (aoums Pngtibh PceM, 
1857 

l/iyall MaityrohHi) (Ihe) less 
Musts' < aUnec (I he), ljW»*» 

Wi'WTOll (ChariTS). Iiorn In Iven^ 1S1MS6< 
inqutiT Into the Ditfenoceof Style bwAnrfe" t 
ut«us>pajatJng, ls4I 

Mernotm tuuhUativc of 0)«ib>palAttfig, 1544. 



|if>4 um->won sioNM I vpi. API’IAIMX I wiiiiiiIno wotxsTOMBCR vft. 


WrsK (U(T IruKlfi), auti^uai j bom at 
Oxlord, l(i<i'V-I7(S7 

(atalogue uf Coiiit 111 tbo Ibkll liii 1 iltratj, 
1710 

)< ii((Uiri<Hi (onccrning the VlmiiginiH t 
I iirupp, 175H 

liiitiiry ami (linmology of fit ’ 

VK(«, 1704 

Nimimomm StrmSis nodlouiii Uriunll 
tiiruni <rfitftlogua I7&0 
(Henry liignstuH jukiwUivih Unit 
(•rliipo,' noifhit, bom at lb > ;^ii lu 
Now York, IIS, isii 
(aiitaln liriinl 

liOM filing IS or an litsidp \ lew f 11 < 

l‘eru, ( lull, (t( 1H4<I 

ialoi for tlie Mailnm isii 

(Miiit ilia ratrUkMrphmi ii ii iaI 
nnlibKhtpof IVtslinin^itr, trto. 

\ Kui iiiir'tof Holy 1V( k is^i 

<OI)llUtllll iHtWMU SliOlUO inti Iv Mill t 

Kr liglou, IK H ( 

tliotiiriedot thi f'ltliulit i litiuh (I Ik l'< o 
, (‘.saji 1''61 

w ihtola, or the < liun h 11 tli (atai mib t 

1 (lUI liASt l'0{)04 (III ), I'' >4 
llonnSjTlauo H 

I tat four Vupte uitlh ir lituiii in s 
I oliits of (oiitaU litwiiii 'vi)jir< uil \it 

HoaI I*n*afliuii (1 ht), 14 jfl 
Kmuo and th>railoli I pl«upjt«, 
smiona, fU , laii, isii 
VYIllim Sbak«N|iiart Hdl 
fhi'iiiAttf, Hi) fill rKO /tnfwHuii Ill'Ll ]> <f 
UUnbiii|h, 1)0111 111 I iifimhii '« uiUini, 
UU9 )(i*l 

On lb bua mib {n)]H rl > Tai obi If ti'r i<vtriini 
Mmhionis(IuimiriUiiita loti (lln.wui'i 
ol tiipuiiriuia MontroHo ; 

U itu»R \ ) wf, fdtiri t lx ru at 1 iit 

nurtli. In II iiujvaliirf linn («in 
khnwa btrlpi anl Wbipt (sitin tl 
1011 

BrUtiuaR<n)<nibruiLtr(thi Hi^n > IO«-> 
f anipo Mose, IHt f 
4 olb iliut) ui Ii titblcma I e <1 
J lublrma, Antbiit and Mfxbm, U )i 
1 iilthalainia, loi t 

I «(n Im >» npoitIlk t irat I uur 1 a ilii»(in \orao 
and pnwf\ l»-n 
MdoUa, ion 

4}nat tsxK'holdiu iiiHirna8<ia'i.llM.) lo4S 

ilalkliO>k> Ibll 

lIjmiH and Sougi fbr the Oburtli, loJ • 
Jttvtnilia, ifUi 
Monurina Riutt ns lat i 
AHaUvfM PtiUmi (iioctna'I, If il 
NaMir»f>l Afin loK 
Prtpai'aUon to tb« Peiit r (iV\ it 19 
Prtneh |(«nr> a (>tiMt4uk»(.4>i lUtcyk lotk 
tra^iWY(A\ IMl 

turned, 1029 )(IJ!4 
and Wuodtfr, 1941 
tSanne to tb« K.big. lou 
tldu>lkr‘a Rargfuory (fht \ 1624-29 
.. at l^feadondo, l(4d 

fSbapbeaxd^a HunUng, 1«IA vUtathstl 
SiHphoani'a Piivit lou. ftrowno i 
tkxiftnif tbe Uid leetamont laimSiHl, 1021 
tipottb «ttlKi)t| IXXHft id44 


a - 

\o\Vatihca,l«45 • 

^ Withci 4 Motto, lots 

*•* About no mure publications SooRaiLs 
J I ih h Itioyiaphifr 

(Hit Lift, in Wilmott's Atiea of Ihf Shtn I 
I oelT, 1 iv** ) 

W riikiDM, Ai I) (WiHItm) bofantsf, Ix)iii ir 
Wpllin^Uiu, in bhropuliiif, nil-l"')** 

I Kiotuil Airuigtiupiit of lirltlxli IHntt 
177C 

WiiiiiKMroos, DD (foLn), of Anirnca, lt« 
1/‘M 

(uiraitiri tk4 

(III th' howling f rnfh'i ot the (l^xppls 1792 
•hi K grntritKii, 174» 

Sf 1*0 {ibf t 

AVoika t\itb hik of the Author 1915 
U iintob fliv liolNrt), Attfo/tja, horn ii 
f.Uxpiw H79 17,1 

\ n i1< (.ta ^pul Iishpd by the Af i Hand UuL) t 
HI- t 

lli'itiry of th Min lings of tin ( huivh f 
"x itlinl, r3l 22 (in hiitli extetm) 

1 i\i' ol Hu S( ittl'U Kf loitn rsCpubllsIu 1 h* 
tlK Alaitland (Lnhl 1* 14 dl 
II ' I ift h\ 1)1 1, lUirnx 1424 > 

V II f»i Mil (John’) p**f u I inym " Pi ter I in 
Ur / ffiHofoiit aul nt uk port, boru i( 

1) Mlbiu iki, m Ih 1 m'hlr ,1*’ is iHl*) 
Inithday f)de (nn^llir iii'tif), Peo (i i 
\ UIt ol (k urge 111 to W hi thread a hr< xv m i 
h //) ant Ji;//i l\ tinii (ilui,ui in tw 
pirttl, l“iL 

J ti4| 1 1 (i 11 ) in IW e-antos irhf) 49 {\ 

•4 impK II111 tiporgi ill nh) saw a loits 
111 hisgr« III p« 14M rvI d ntt ib ( and ordtn I 
Its ci ks t liatt. th a jKoilx bhavid H 

1 itiiti ) 

I \rK (M s 19 In nniwlar (Sttlroa on ih) 

I ttdl VfAlDiiKlarisI 1792 
H h npoii 0 k* (irregular mf tre>. I7n9 (1 h 
toilettion lontalna "King (Korgp III and 
the Apple DiiBipliug), ) One of his btuit 
Oreon ind rHen (a 1 grudiiy tale, in flx«. 
t aiitof), 1790 

] I igrluis and the ?(is (I hi), IragnUur metn, 

1192 (fbie of till " Lj ric Oiko '•) 
llmtariaiiu Ol ihter Plndtrs Portfolio, 1799 
lui/ir s iltr vibes irregular metn. 17 h 2 
vOno oUhe ** l;iyilt. Ode#') 

I natia, oi the Surotrs ol Pindtf, 1796 
M liitluf ad e lin wcrv vinted by tbeir Mf^ee- 
tk a (M'S above, “ Pirtliday (Me ") 

*•* V fhigrvphy Is affixed to fait iTorAf. 

< t tlfstwl in iMOft 

Want tlkv Obarlca\ jMPt; bom ih iHiblic, 
nsi 142) 

Bur ial of Sir John 'Moore, 1917 (" Not a diuu 
w u h< ord' eti ) • 

Kmaios pnblMied hy Bev Joliu A KnneP, 

lS2ti 

vT(» Atrmolr. by tha Ker J A KimkII, 

H25 > 

tVou aaruv (Rtk MllUam), owaotkif, bom (n 
'siaffonivlnrs ISuV 172) 

I'art of LecleeUsMO, m t Poem, |A9t. 

Uf llglon of Nilarodella^td, ITta 
WotufToxricKm (Uarv). cfterwMdt llr* 
WitliiNi ^durlit, burn at Bektrley, te 
Ymkshire, 17e* ITiT, 
krinchr.ivfint nvIbeMtdO 



w ('ObMMt. HIBLlOUBAPniCAU 


^%U0»-*^VOOl ^’ll.U. IjiSI 


IjlUirok fium 'Norwft^. etc, 1T9.) 

1 itiriK Ui f^mund Hurke, 17<)0. 

On the Ifrluutton o( l)ua{(lit« r«, Mil 
<1 (giu Mill nf tbo (reuib IVvobi 

tioti, Ml I Its hiTirt-y on i iinpi', 17*t& 
(iritpnall ttinf>« troiu Ke«l 1 IJi, ItJl 
i ii'iibuntoUH'tV'oiks, 17'J^ 

V'^ii)<lii«C(un of tht< Itiglita of It umi 17<t) 
CilcT lioBioir, Ly \V, (jrodw Iti, her hu^b irul, 
I7i»« > 

*i\ oiM 1.1 r (‘ilr (lornrt ToseiihX born at tmUiv'i- 
^trldg*'Hotiw iMbliii* i 
1 lanri «a a Military I'uiver, 1>}7(>, ISTS 
Marlov (aoovpl), JifTT 

JSAiratUe of the War (lubhl tiUh tliiiit, 

■xi r’S Poi.kl't'liOOk fo" I H*m 'uUK*‘ ^ 1 h V 

IH >( 1 hM M«'iipu^r»a IJ ho I, I'l'S 
0 <11 r ,, 1 h lUUkB , I«♦(/ 1 al, b rri it l|i^« i li, 
tn Mtloilc, 14Tt IMO 

f iJmu'nti Orammitbi 1 ft i^uumll M in 
diis ' 1 u 

<Hlii t Ifi, by 'I ''lorn 1 0,1’ I ill 1 
liJI, ?i»x 1,1 nr, 174i 41, *• r W « av ii'ii- 
low. h'lil Oilt,*! !•<, < II vir* 1 

<,fi iijp ('»%* iiiliMb, 1^' I 

Woou I lnth>rir O, o tii /utrr/ 11 11 •/ 'i! i, 
tkii n at < I (I iz I ij 1 1 

ttbi we 0\ >htpi)fes n,»*i <1^ 

1 oil, IbH 

I(i*ti»ni»f Anfiqmtftt <i I initiMUtii 0\ i 
iial'*, lo«4 

Hi'-tr ry and AiitKiuJtdlP of (Ktoi! Ibi' 
ttfli Life, Iv liiiiiHclt b> IltiM iM a 
lAUhnvfii, uil, Tliiii lais ) 

A\(«in (Mri II<iiri Mtfh t, iimMiu im 
K ll n t'ruc Inn it \\oru*Mir, 

Adam <;raln}(i.r, l»»7«r 
All’ 0 Jlmlurd, lads 
Iteup, 1»I7U 

*’biuiiiin{^(Jh« *, iMtJ 
vVnirt NHhtrUnh, I'l'ti 
l>aa<«buTy. Hovioa (a thI/is temit raiAi u < , 
l«uO hut first) 
l>Nic Hollow, 1871 . 

Bast l,ynnp, il6l, (](«r laokt ropui*' 1 noi v I ^ 

EOioa, Ihtfi 

EUtsr'a Folly, lafffi 

'’‘<>SR7 N Rht lit Oitiird , \), l^i J! • 

Georjfp Canti rbury's tVi 1,1(>”J 
JToiimiv liitdlow, la tlx* jif<;fif^ 
fjtdy AdiUtde 
ure*»eom(A>. mr 
Lord (lakburfi'a lliO'tht ’rt, 

Master ul orerianda. iH71 
Hildrpd AiUIl, 

Mil. llallibiirton*ii tzwubifs, IstJ! 

Onrald lint), l)A4. 

Orville O^li^. 

Parkw«t«r. 

Pomeroy Abbey, IfcJS 
KpiJ Coart Fam 
RoUtad Yarki IS<9 

VPP. l*'®! 
iTbej, ISo^ 
lS7:i. 

vytnersl’TMe, I4«3; * * 

VUiiaei Alkir (a story Hot l<oys\ IMS. 
VttbtoiheMaSMm 


M Mania’aKvefa no 
*^>adow of Aekli^jat 
Told la iheTwHigbl. 
Tw^lyn Held, tiM. 


Wood (Rioe. Jot'ii CioorgoX notiiraftif, boru la 
Louthm iH.to 
Riblc Anlraafai. 

t'l/TUtuon lMd«i ts of the Country 

< ummoR kU ut the Mb r»<« »p" 

* uniinoa n of th, n i sbuti. ixjy, 
lommob rkatlrs ol 1 ii((laiil 

< ouinuni Moths i>f 1 iiKla 11 
touiiuon Phtllk Ml KukUikI 

1 It id NatiiralK’n HaiidlioOK (I b i\ isio, 

Jlin anJ f[frratt«r, ihTJi 

il laws vittbuui Halids 

Ii Abrooil, isil 

Inn (la at Hunit 

Man itttil DeaH 187J 

Aly l<«*»ihirPd 1 rnnds 

N (tuiol Illotory of Min (Ills < blif lork.) 

N I’lifil lU’-fory it mild , Hi i 

Out If ird ri I rif aJs ami tuff 

Hut 11 1» « rs liTi « 

ropiilai Nsi ml Hists'-v 

''k t In. 1,1 h , «t tniin il I ifp ^ 

W aud'*nnns in S ulh \iiii u< i, HTO 
*\ N 0 (Ni 1 < Ills , rri,i>iii/, 17 *■ Hti'i 

In t)( tl III ill'p II I jiii ils, ft , Hii ■' 
M >111 l.u’a rt uf^/i irifaf/fft, I > it in Ittlaud, 
rn 17,1 

] s,ay 1 u till (KidUft lit Hi mir, pisthatnaiie 

17.1 

I llllis of ltl|l>i k n*’ 

K iiiis of I'difiyrrt, I7st 

'voiiiiiiisiiN (l>r KiibmlS b ru at h.lns«tin, 

1)1 Si ii>, 171 H >i 
} ’rniniist I lu isprad *i n l?ii 
svsnfiiiti \ I <A o( til ui Lufttand. 

171.1 

t I 0111 (U(, \bniiiiii . /. mm /ulMic, )W)s 
U tu 

I'ri f lilt of < innh Ijov nnnfnt. Ho) 
li s7 ^ 

'atli luk I test a li,S9 

I Ilf 1 St J < ' i)ii datf' 

lor If ih 1 '.'Itiy, loss 

On ibA AdnraMoii i f out 1 Iraafd f\*vi lur In 
tl e { mharait, ih^l 
On tlio spirit of Lilt Ilf r, idST 
I’ir pbraw of the A)t>cal}{4e(nf>ilate) 

I I fita Kiiuiana (no dati' 

W«K I iini sr I ltob<r), matMmattfMn, Iturtt at 
Niirtsuh 177J~lsl7 e 
lb 1,1 iitH 11 i flit >,t itnetry, 1809 
I’ irii 1111(11 lit Ans'v* si Cak uUtion, 1003. 
Inuittt on AMrwioittr. H12 
Ul iiispou looiietlnictrlcai llrobiftus. in,d ibe 
t Atculns of Vartttions Uio. 

\\o.s,w\nti. M 1> (J'>bti\ ffvlAoffut, liurn ta 
lif>i)f)sbirp, Ifi0&-l7i(t 

Attetnfit lovafdfi • Aatniftl Hbdory ol tlif 
I usdU nf Lngtanrl, U49>29 
Natural TIkdory of the Kartli. 199S 
WiifTuw vHO (*» imaet I'Kkts oith ffndagt H, bfir o 
4t Norahh, t8)t 14(5 

Manual of Ibeomt t'uaslU and tdiella. }*i7l> ’»6 
WiMirntN (tobo). Uont iu New diHiy, U'-. 
17).0>lU I 

Cdoolfh ratlona m the Ki>«|!d«m «t KegtonA 
17» «3 

fotimal of bit! Ifn ap4 Irawla If7fi 
Wow via. ILA (Itifiioas). aniZ/for. bM at 
Hi>li«ifl;b,t%t!i>tff»lk, UiS- 
Aciullet and PaUi* Mtou^mg fhnn tkl 
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ripndifd, l>s70; C«pUla Oouki IXiUi of 
Bonill^a (In VVfAtutindtcr Hall), fltitio 
with thA MiiPld of Sir LatutUit, lltanor 
AtukiiiR out tht Potaon.. (hta Uritt), 111, 
hniA and I nvliroaync, Oiiinrvprr, 

Opbeiia, PmU, l«t8, Tlu lUmlmw, l'«4h, 
'litiniawlth hor Irutiao iJov, His, 
lipWfllliiiR the builshwprit ot l\>ii >tani •>, 
WilliaDi ill (loi tholiiiusc«ut J'arlitni|>it> 
S<a>rwi ot busts 

My PcatiMlul Laily (poims), HI*! 

Wo<)iUY(H(lIumiibr(y Will)im), l.'l'i ls71 
Jndgo ItirnyN, Hi7 
Life of Sir I duanl (okr, la 'fl 
liisiHol T mtiKTii Sirjtanti ut T 4 A, 1 f * 

Ir< itiwsoii vaiioita suIiJkir. 

WooiHM, 1)1), (IhisjdoP l)vv)i/bU I'li at 

Nttt Yoik, U s, isul 

\il<lifSHts Cumouiuotalivt of 'miiuu'i I) \ 

. HOT 

iMitys in l)iwn<», pIc , HiiO 
Jil^tflilrul DlMouruM, til , t>-iCI 
'InauguralIon DisiourM', M( , isir. 
lutroductitiu to thn btiuty «1 liitmisti ual 

“ IiBU, 18b0 

tNtx>UiiiiN (lb V 1 boQias), bnM it S ill niip 
Ion, lfiij.)'l7li 

Krro Oifta t(< tl)<* (lng>, 1721 it 
Mndirator b>U(< u Uu iiilliM ami In A|> s 
tatp, 1721 

011 Apology for Iho 1 ruth « f lli' < 1 1 ^ti m 
lbll,,ioilr(siv«sl( Ihrl, ]7()> < lo^aov ihat 
Mospfl wan an nlUgotii.il pnsoo, ami il 
history tvpual ot (. hilsl ) 

Oftlbw Mlrarba, 1727 2s (loshovi Muyau 
not tu l>e tiktti as llUrdl Taits, but i nl\ as 
allogoiU 4) 

IVoanuistr ( Vfrs ), novtU t, lunldi n u vrei I nima 
.ta»« •, 1821 
Alko t unnlngliaino. 

Atiny wlltoti, 1M6( 

Uruarntllsiif Krwlo ( rht')^ ls7» 

t'aiionbury lloUi, ii*T2 

Ctir^abt-I, iHTtt 

>iniUa'n Inbontaiuo, 1HT4 7 a 

Father Tablan, HTi 

Oracn HamtlTou'HSdioot-ilaytv 185S 

Orpy ami Uobl 1870 

Holrof hrrbikt ii t^llu), itsi 

lUbft Bury, l«»rt 

llouw of Ilonilsgp ( rill), 1872 

llttkhamis and \t ivia, ia7 l 

Joan (’aiisbroko. 1 *so 

KlntphUmu Uslgr, or bcpd-tline and Jlarsisl, 
1898 

Taibourand AValt, or !■ ypljii*<i *<trtry, isflt. 
Lighta ami sh i<Io< of t'urmtUn Uti, iSDO 
IJlltni^Uinm of Ltlllng«touot.lbO, 1881 
t/mWiIg'IMlalfl, HI* I 
itfargaiH Torrington 1887 
Mayrlrd Llfo, or PblUp and 1 ittb, hk, 

JHatid Boilnghroko 
MllHeent Kcudriek, 1S82 
Mr MoRWioniwy'aMoitry, 187) 

Nobly Bora, \*li. 

OUort WoM, 1876. 

OveitlalE llKM).! 

Itobm Wro6)iM'8l>ittgbU>i. mr 
St.Doatba'b.or tbo tloiredo of Ante, 1866. 
Btnalobttrat Manor, 1866. t 
SBr JnllaaM Wins 1M6. 


.story of Penclopo (Tho), 1382, ♦ 

Ihuruycioft Hall, 1864 
Violet Vaughan, 1866 
Wife's Triain (AX a tale, 1858. 

Woman's Patter ce (A), 1874. 

(Supplied by the pubiiabeia to Mms HsrIv 
WuJUihitR (Jalward Sonw’tnct, oarl and mn 
qutBof), 1601-1667. 

C( ntury of Inventions, 1663. (Useful 1 
(His Idte, by JOircks, 1805, C.V I'artiiigt a 
1S25) 

Mom'isTsa (Joseph lYnersonX Uzicoffrajthfi, 
United States, 178l-18o6 
Dktionary of tbe Lnglish T,sit|;uAge, 1S6o 
Universaf and Critical iliciioiiaiy of the 1 » 
lisb liangiinge, 1846 
WoiiOr (Wynkyn de) pt fwfer, •-IS 14. 

IVtinie of PIcAi'Ure, 1517 
I'ulycronlcon, 1186. 

\\ ot uiswoKru, D C L (Lb trlesX blsbop of * 
Andrews, son of Dr Christopher Wort 
siorth. Master of Irinlty, and brotbtr •• 
Dr (iiiistiipbfir Wordsuortb, bishop 
Lincoln, was bora at Dorking, in i“.s 
l“«6- 

t'aUi heats, ih60 

< btistian Boyhood at a Public School, 1816 
College of St Mary, W liiton (I he), 1848 
<'irn'<a.*Granmiaiks> itudiiiienta, 18H6 
Manual ot BefnrotiUon barts, eh , le60 
Note's on the I ndmnstii ( oiitroversy 
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in Watting, 1865. 
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* Aimliiff t)i« xouitK Knigbt, 18 $&, Camna 
dd SS ApofttoU, IM 76 ; Ifae <.’blnin<‘y C'omi'r, 
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poHthimiQoa 1658 
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Yovaii (i'haifi'v nuktl, Auforntn, 1 1 J 
History of Liigland, 18:>7 
Hlatory of rVanco under the Ik«xrl>f‘»»v, 
1866 . 

HiACory of the British Navy, 1864 . 

Uis'ory of the KnglMi B«no!utb>n, 1871 . 

Life of the Duke of Wellington, 1 * 6 U 
Faratiel Uvea Kpaminondas ami 
Adolphus, rhilipand (rederitK t*H itn.it. 
1858 . 

Ihree Centurica of Modern Ifirtorv. 1 ^ 72 . 

Tunas (Cbarlotn*MaTy\nmri»et,bi>ra -t 
bourne, tu HampHblrR, 1823 - 
Oatbariueot Aragon, 188 L 
C^lai of FuarU (The). 1 m 
^rutlau Naiaeii, their History anl Drriva* 
ttuu. • 

CldTur Woiaao of tbo Fatniij (The), 186 &. 

dS« totbe £^e's*^ (TheV, 1866 . 

S f nevor Terraoe, 1857 . 

«ait’ 8 -f«se, 1854 . 

Ilefar of lUdolyffo. im (Her best ooveL' 
Lady Hester, 1673 . 

Laow ^ Idrnwood (T^)> 

LaatairiB of History. 

LWiof etdMqsPBttasomisTd. ^ 
little Dulse cTbe), 

Megousi {ktaum, itwk 


Tlireo itrlOea (Tlj»), 1876. 

Trial (The), I 86 I, (i^utinuatiun of tho 
“ Delay Chain.’*) 

Young Kteninotber (Tbc), ivci 

YoiTAn (iv'ihiamT. MteAnmN’ot. 

Yot VO (Artbni). affnattiut at, bom at llrad- 
Ot id, in Suffolk, 1711 -1420. 

Agricultural Survey of Frauee, 1702 . 

AiinalH of AgriniUiire, 1 .hi liOT. 

Fatmer'a t'alendar ( The), lt7» 

Six M<>nlht"JN>ar tbruuci) ilio Nnithul liie- 
land, 1771. 

Six WeekV Tour through tiu- 
Counties, 176H. 

’1^01 Ml, DCL. (Hev. FdwarD, Inrn it 
Hpfaam,in llampshirc, iGsi i;6>. 

Apology for Prlncea, 172» 

(Vutaui not Fabulous (Ihe;, in prua,*, 1754 
(Ximplulnt (fio) Sen below, “ .Sight 

'Ibmghta " 

t’orwilailoii iThe), 17J5. • 

Death of Queen Anne (poetry', 17! I 
I pletle toTlcorgi* lionll.ttiadowne(inteasoT, 
1711 (Hl« llr t priMliKtion ) 

I pntli -> I'ojie 1 1 »o), poetry, J62i) % 

llnaav on I'om, l78o. 
btHtimote ot Human fife, 1724. 
korro of lleligluii, or VatMittWied Itovo 
C}>oct*y), 171.J (On the execution of Iiuly 
lane Urey 1 

liniieiium i't liH'l (in Jive atxnra'), 17 J** 
fnatttlment (lln , a piMMU, 17‘2ti 
i.BSl Day (1 hel, iwietry, 1711 
Lire <)1 Tame ('loe), a satire, 172.5 
.Mstit Dionghts (in niun Night 1 ', 1742 lu 
(Jim ebbf HI rk ) 
mean (ail ode* J724. 

Paraphnmt'of the Hook of Job, 171» 
llcaignatlon (In two parts), 1761, 
rnivi rml f’avainii (llie 1 , a sal re, )72i 26. 

%* bur hl4 plays, wo ArPUMav Mi 
(Uis Lifb.by T. .Mitford, 1HJ1; Duran,t-^il, 
Ihomas. I4W 1 

Yiti M» (iobii Kaiford), malHufmatt tunt, Jani- 
don, 1T4'4- 

MiNiem Steptiiihto Yiewfd in Uelaiion 
Modern bcieaco, taea. (flebeniug to the 
writhigR of Cuteuso, linxiey, LyeD, and 
fiarAln ) 

(hi the (irlgln of S|ir«b,JIW6. 

VicTMW Hucldative of Hrrtptnre, 18*3. (On 
th« Moeatc Cosmoinby ami the Tbembw 
of<i€ology> ' 

Yoi vo fMatimw). bishop of Honfert. mathf- 
mtitteitn, born in Ireland, 1750-1409. 

On Up< Phenomena of <Souada and MuAtcal 
!l|jrin». i78f. 

Prlnciptra of Natural f^ilosophy, leoo 

Yi'rsfl. M D fThomas), wturm pAihawpAer. 
noted tor hit theory of Ugbt, was boru st 
UUveeton, to Bomenetahtee, t?73 1828 
Account <rf the Discoveries tn Miceoglypttbwl 
Litetatnre (An> 1AM. 

Lmunf an Natural PhUMqfpby and Mseba* 
ntcat Arttt 1997. 

MiseeQaaeous Works, posthmaons isfi9. 

(Hit Ufei by dean PMooek. 1955.) 


Zoonc. D.D. (TholtMi)tbora In Yi$kriitr& ItW- 
Uts. ' 

Ufa of Sir Ifilllp Sidney,!«««. 
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Sly IJitlelHi 1,187:1. 
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This Hon Ilf VuUtiiii, ls77, 

'T'hih iu Tnafalgar'a Iky, and other Stories, 
1S79. 

AVah Harp anti Oromi, 1877. 
lhii.T (lilraily Sarah), anlisc^uently Mrs. John 
Avery, iilxnit JH40- 
Ashclilfo null, l«70. 

Chim Avery, 1878, 

I'Vr the Maiiter's Haica, 1877. 


Jinogen, 1876. 
laoult Harry, 1871. 

Laity SybilV <nialn, 1879. 

Ijcttlce Kden, 1877. 

Maiden’s loxlge (Too), 1880. 

Margery's Sou, 1878. 

Memoirs of Ituyal I,auUcfi, lb6t. 

MtKtn'sa Margery, 1888. 

Koiitn Treruayne, 1872. 

Sister fUide, 1870. 

Verena. 1873. 

Well in the Hesert (The), l»72. 

White Hose of l.iaugley (The), 1875. 

YoPATf (WililamX writer on farm animtla. 

Cattle, their Breed. Management, and DJaroaea, 
1831. 

Complfto Orasier (The), 1850. 

Dug (Til"), its Illaton* and Diseases, 184g. 
Koriuer'a Library ('iW„ 1840. Cl‘''lth Mar- 
thi.) 

Horse (The), 1831, 

Dig f rhe), 1880. 

Treatise on Sheep (A), 1832. 


No one will fora moment suppose tliat tlie atiova Appendix k wholly, or anything Hhe wludly, 
an original eumpiktlon, althuiigii sevn-al living unthots and pnbtlahf’rs bars randered great a»- 
slstaoeo when oilier snurees of Infonnatfoii liavo failed The main part of tho Appendix has been 
(■oleitiHl'from Wott'a ftiWi’o/Aeua J/rita»niea; Darling's Cj/chpfeitin Hiblio^vphiea i Bmnot’s 
Afunui'ldu t.tbriiirf, {.owiiiles'x ItUdioffraphiaxl JUittmal: AIlllxiUft's f-Viffctil methmary t{f BngliA 
J.ifei-ritoiy(lHrgetyiAketi hum Watt's book); Doulllei’s fUetimnaire (Fkistoirt; Catea’s and Cuimr'a 
J>itti»»arttt,, VVutKlir'aril »iid Cates's JlncydojxvdiA vf Vlutntohgy i ih* sewral volnxuea of 27i« 
JUrn ft' ihf. 7Vin«s,' .Martin's Ointnipomry liioffrapftfi ( Tfte ^egetonmUa Uritarmica; Cliambeis'a 
JfMyeitgmiiiai ''Talk's lAteraWrs and learning; Cbambers's CyelMardiiao/ BngU$k fAtentkin; 
Jliilo's /'iympkifal /in-timary; rijUlipa’a Metiumry <if DibgrapHeat Kftermce; tbo Catalognes 
of the flriusl) Museum: 7'lis Oracle ; and in some rases Knlet and tfueriet. When all Utaso anthorl- 
tlea have faHed. liw riitHh'gues. of Quaritrh, GemmHl, Higbam, Httchan, Smith, and otbere haw 
heon sear«hi,d. By iue«u» the AtnAriciin and Kiiplkb PnUitkerf CaiologtKe, dates ottK»- 
wki} unknown tutve open been elitplnalM, and suineliTrisa • biographtcat rtlrttotmry conlaitolng 
iivi« in ecCynso has fuuikhed nsefiil, thongh generally wry tmpertm, Infurmalloii. Tbeatondan} 
pnata publlsbed by Dell, ,luhit«uu and Cbaltners, SuuUicy, llolin, etc., havo been nadJ ftir tb# 4at«« 
and works of Urn poets eontalnod In their cullecUons, and the pumeseion of an extenaifC llhraiw has 
beeu of inmta service, though nut tuneb, as tb8 first ^ition has been the one rninlffd, hot not Mien 
tlw one poMHMped. Wblukcr’s Almanacs (fnmt U»e beginning) have animHed the oMtuailM of 
remit anthors, and a (mutletnan in the Itritbih .Museum has asaisied in obUfhlngdaie* to k»w 
wbiulUail to Una. W Itb all this search and toll (the w or k of above four Unusond hOQrs)^ Mie dUlmodly 
baa not la all cascis been anrtnonnted i for modern nubUabersscrupuhittaly omk to dai* tbolr bookt^ 
and even la thtir ostAlagnes ubeerve no cbronolagical onler. 

U was found pm^ttoally Impowdhto to sign each artlelo iritb tb* afetboritv, lieeaapo fow tero 
I Utth taken Inotmlr oGtl^ foom any one eoutoo t almost alt bate been supplemented. cwpmM. 
or ottHtirfoe idiered; aM awdi an addition woiud have mattirta^ mMypi ttt bClBK dt tt* 
Appmtdix, already loo mudi OTdr|^«u. 




APPENDIX II. 


DATES OF FOREIGN POEMS AND NOVELS. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Alex. 

sa 

Atemwlrffie metre. 

.Vov. 


b.v. 

• rs 

BUmk verse. j 

V. 

T • 

Mesu 


Books, i 

pr. 


d.m. 

rs 

Divert melret, , 

pr. and V, 

as 

!> 


Xpic. • ! 

pr.hp. 

zs 

•‘.p, H.M. 

SHI? 

Xpie in heroic metre, 1 

rli. 


I'.p., Hex. 

ss 

^ic tn hexamrler tHtme. | 

ivOU). 


Ks, 

25 

J^say ur mays. j 

Ihuni.p. 


H.M. 

ss 

Dtroie metre, ; 

.Sp.iJi. 


«,M,, b.v. 

ss 

Jtrroic metre in Wank verse, j 

tcr.ib. 

# Z 

«.M, rh. 

ss 

Mroie metre in rhjfme. 1 

V. 


Hex. 

sa 

Dexameter verte. 1 

Ssyl.v. 



[Pnue] mmd, 
/"orfry. 

Fme. 

I*r<m and terte. 
l’ro$e e^ic. 

Uhymt. 

Ittffwnci, 

Ilomattce in poetry. 
J^jieiuerian tartnu 
Jemary rhumai. 
Vnte. 

OetioytUlric verte. 


JBsop, Fabiew, about B.r. D70. Greek pt. 

Axadib of Gaci- begun by Vaaco tie £o*K>irA, 
14th o:nt.; niilalitHl by sundry handa, ISUi 
cent. Old fYetiek nr. 

Arabian Niffhts, first pobltshed in Paris 
by Antony uallarid, 170i-17. Tho best arc 
ti^lan; the Bcntlmcvtal love blca aro 
Persian 4 the wUtyapoRilCiil ones arc A 1 able. 
Jrobt'cpr. talea. l^c'a tronstatlofi. lati. 

AKuONAura (Tlut), by ApoUonlua llho<li)is, 
alwnt ».r!. 200 (4 bka,). Greek Ep., Hex. 
Tranj>1ated into Knglbw by Fawkes, I7su; 
and inV) EngtJah verxe by ureon, 17«0; W. 
Prcaiou. 1803. rb. 

€iiixi»b Tales), by GuenietU, 1723. jVencA pr. 

Chreatien de Troves, die Chevalier an 
Uon, Chevallfir d« I’EpM, iilr iancekA du 
I.ae^ in UM^toioal FWich (before ISOO), 

CHJtoxicies o( AJBXtdotui Trium Fonlltuu, 1242. 

jfjlfffl p|r^ 

Cltf(l’Ae), 1040-1099. TbeSpaninb C^ronieUeif 
iki Cid, IStboaBt, Aral |»rinud in tS4l, and 
a moMid by Medina del Ciuuiyi, in )ori 2 . 
The SpanlflO t’oem the Cid dates firum 
1207, and Its batlads on the Cid In .Spanish 
puMMied In leio. Sontbey pnbiiafacd 
to exeeUeot fiosttah Chnmicle in 1808. 
Jiockbait httO lenwred eight of then inti) 
Soflisb balVadtt and Georga Dctiob bee 
dtmog towtber, In pfoee atid ve»e, a con¬ 
nected tan of the giW ^anidt hero, IMO. 

(The CM, in 9|wntNi foooaacai, odcnplie tbo 
aaan poaniMt la Arthur is Eagtfea atoiy, 
CttriemgiM in Fnaeh, and Theod«»kk ta 
Osman.) 

Qosm M thna,>l 9 CUoda Fanaolt, uor. 
fkaneb pr. fotiy ufass 

CutAtMMr or As t‘rmUrt Smalm, by Ihi 
Bsriaai abont 1070. Fnmh Bp, MJB. 

AMli^t^lvHter. lODb. 

DsoAMnai, br Beoamifo loll. JOaMw pc. 


tales. An KngJish version by 0. StandfaM, 
and by many othen. 

Duble HorrRKx, by Lesage, tlOT. >VencA pr. 
tale. W. Coombe wrote an EngUsli iniito. 
tlon, called The SevU wiwn fW /flick*. 
1790, 

I Ihvna OtifKnrA, by lMht« r fn/emo I3H Put- 
! patory i3oe, Petreniit* lail, /M«anKp- 

f poeiua. Knelbih trariiilatfoat by tioyd. t7«S; 
i C'*ry, l.sn.T.v,! tv right, I«33, triple rh.; 

; Jaley. Ifroi* 55,li'r.rli,; I'ollocb, low, b,v. t 
j 1 taywan, 1 nes; llwi«i*iti, 1 sos; lA»ngfeUow, 

j 1X70; Ford, JM71i Mr(kOtipbanm877;^, 

I Itox Quixoxi*. by C-rvant^-)*. pt. L Woo, II. 

; 1615, l^nUh Nov, Engii»h venlona bv 

Hheiton, 1612-20; Motu-ux, 1719; Jand^. 
i:42{ Wnmllrtt, 1755; AVilmot, 1774; Otif- 
Ik'td, 1861; etc. All in nri^ I}raMMiU6l 
by Dnrfcy, 1 £94-90. * 

' 

l>Aiu.»i, byLofontaiue, 1088. Mauh: Am. 

FAtBY Talks, by la wmtewM* tPAuboy, I 682 . 
Prenck. pr. 


UABOAxnjJii* by Rabelei?, iftSO. Pnnth Xor. 
KngUah tenion by iTnitUiait and Jiotteux. 
1A53, 


Ga Btaa, by Lemge, bka. i.-m, 1710, Iv.-vf; 
1724. vit.-xil. 1T»5. PrmehSay, Knfttfab 
versfon by Snudielt. 1761; Procter, 1774,- 
8tiuut, tpOT 1 etc. All in pr, 

OoBMif artmcB, by the brothen arimw, mt. 
Semanvt. 

CkMbhs, 1749-1031 {Gmuiuy. 

AdtUliad (fiha> about loeo, 

Ferbenidura. ISIO. 

Hennaim and Dorothea, 1797. Pbem, 
McMDoocphoalaorPlatiw, 1790, Ea. 

Wertlwf!;m4. Bofo. 

WUhatuTfaMer, pt. 1 .1794-90,11' mi.ftoto. 
diTMiatfc pMBca, eec^ AtTsamslU,) ^ 
OtnnrAV {OwAm urn*}, l^ ^aadt 
oent. Pbniiasp, « 
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ItmmuDR, by Vo\Uitts,^ 17'iA (10 cb&ntB). 
Frmck Ei).{ rh. 

Herbelot (/>*)* BlMlotlitene Orientaln, an 
Oriental Miscelt&ny, 1087, French jtr. 

iiiTOPAi>j(KA, an eplUtme of the Pancha JUinlra, 
5tU cnnl. B.C. JKndH. 

Homer, fbad (24 bka.), cotnpoaed in the prime 
of bia life, about b,c. 80‘i. (rreek Ep., Hex. 
fJdysHey (24 bk»,), componwl In tiuturer «g«', 
About B,4;. 827. Oreek R]i.. Hex. 

The«j poeiun were first rcdnccil to writing by 
PisialTAtoa of Athena, o.v. Mi. EnglLsh 
vcrsiona by Cbupnian, Ali-x., II. ISits, Oil. 
1$U-, Ogllby. f(. lliCO, ffU. 1<SS8; HobtH'S 
jei, ami 0<i, 1677; Pope, It, 1719, Od. 17*i; 
Cuwper, b.v., Jl. ami OU. 1791; Norgotc, It. 
1M04, (M. isei; Wornley ami Coniogtoii, 
Bp.m., Jl. and Od. 1868 ; <\>Uln3, Jl. ihcj, 
<M. WOi Bryant, II. 1870, ttd. l«l. The 
r following luive tranHlaled the Ilitiil only r 
Hall, IMl; Tickell, bk. I. 17)6; Maepher- 
HOii, 1772; Morrice, 1869; Broruireth, 1846; 

‘ Baricr, 1864; Newman, 1856; Wright, 
1868; Sclwyn. 1865; ttnjen, lsC5; Slinenx, 
1666; Hart, 1865; Herschel, 1866; lord 
Derby, 1867; MerivaK 1869; ('ordery, 
1870; Newman, 1871. Tlie following have 
tranalatod the Odyney nloiir: Clary. ]«2:; 
lloyman. 1866; Musgrave, 1869; ICdgiiiluii, 
1808; Wither, 1869; Merry, 1«71. 

jKticaAi.KM DPUvnRRn.byT.awi, 1575, KitHim 
Kp. Kngllali version by Care w, 1591; Fair¬ 
fax, 1600; lloole, 17S2. 

XiOkman, Tablea, iontempor.ary nJlh David 
andStdomun. Arabian; dm. 

Dr-sram {The), by F-amtieiia, 1572 .in 10 bkM.). 
f\>rtu^eu Kp. Knglish x’vraloua “The 
Lufti:!^* by Faii'iliawt', lonst Mlokle. 

rh., 1775 ; “The laisiadM," by 
Auboitln, 1S78; U. P. Burioit, ixso. 

MiooitAu, by Kjopstock, bka. l.-lll. 174S. lv.-.\v. 
1771, (Jirman Kp., Ilex, Kngilah \Trslon 
in pr. by C-ollyer, 1762; RaOlca, 1815. In 
V. by EgestorlF, 1821. 

MKTAaoRriiosKS, aiiout A.ti. o, Ovid (in 15 
bks).\ /lOHnafHex. KngUali veraion by 
Oohilng, 1665; Bau(iy«, 1626; Dr. tiarih, 
aosisted by Dryden, Congreve, Howe, and 
aoveral othere, I7l6. H.-St,, rh, 

J{obai;Tai.kii, by Manaontel, 1761. Preneh pr. 

NtnituTKOKN L<n>, 1210 (in 99 advlmturfs). 
bVom Muotro Sturleson’« Sdda. Old Get- 
. ntaa Ep. Tronaidonted Into Uettunny by 
ibe tnlanMdngeni. Kogludt ventun by 
LcMahtn, 1660. 

m 

*^Rtjrirra); Taus. by cnmte de Cayliu, 1740. 

pr. 

OatAXiio b'UBWBOk by Aiiooto, isi6. /lalfan 
Sbm^ a. EngTiab vmloo by Uonliwion, 
16tl \ CrakMT, ITMil Vi. B. ib^, toll; and 
«o uakiiced v»tk» by Hoole; U.M., rh, 
IWO. ^ , ,, 

Oauivao tmuitOOAXib br BcjordOi, mo (la 3 
anfiuiah^ ; p, Threo 

IMitt booko «rep» oitiedt, to iMt, by Agos¬ 


tini; and ibe whole vox romodelledV by 

> Bmil. Translated by Tofte, 1636. 

pAxena TANTitA, a collection of Hindu fhblt>s 
6th cent. 0 . 0 . Hi'flctiL 

pAXTAORURb, by Hubelals, 1646. yVencA Nov. 
English yeraion by Urqubort and Mottenx, 
1639. 

Pact, axd ViRCisiA, by St. Pierre, 1788. French 
tale; pr. 

PheedruB, Fables, obont A.t>. 2.1,chiefly from 
ASsop. iMtin V. In English v. by 
Smart, 1766. 

P)iAic.sALiA (I7«p'>, by Lucan, about a.d. 60 (in 
10 bks.). iMlin Ep.; Hex. English yersloii 
by C. Marlowe; Gorge, 1614; May, 1627; 

*. Howe, 1729; and a literal translation by 
Hiley, in Bohn’s scries. 

Pllpay, Fables, compiled from the Pancha 
Dintra and otlmr taiurvcs, 4th cent. b.<.s 
Indian. 

Pliny, Natural History, about a.d. 77. JMin 
pr. English vei^ioii by Dr. Holland. lOOt; 
Bostock, 1828; ftiley, in Bolin’s ecries, 
1855-67. 

Plntarcb, Parallel Lives, almut a.d. 110-19. 
Greek pr. Engl ish version I y North, 1678; 
I..anghnrae, 1771; another ny Drydon ami 
cAhera, rc-^lted by Clough. All in pr. 

BKrKAHD TOR Fox, 1498. f,<rnMi»pr., by llvin- 
rich von Alkmiukr. An English versiun 
prtnte*! by Caxton, 1481. 

ItOMANI'K OF TUB RoSBAby Oullkt^C de lATTflN 

' 13th vent. Continuation by Jean de Sieimi;, 
14th cent, French Hem.; p. Engli-h 
poetic version by Cbanccr, in 8 syI, v,, about 
1360. 


Teckwachuh, by F^ncton, 1700 (in 2t bfca.). 
French pr. Ep. English version by Ih1 
llawheswortb. 18ib; pr. 

Tiibiia'ip, by SuUuf, about a.d. 86 (In 12 bks.). 
LaHn Ep., Hex. An EnKlish version by 
Lewis, 17*7, Ikrta by Pope; Stephens, 
1648; Iluward, U.M.', ru., etc. 

Cndirb, by De la Motto Fouquj, 1813. An Enf- 
lish version was pubtislied by llouUcdio 
and Sous, In 1876. 


Victor Httffo, 18 W- (FVewA poet and 
novelist). 

Autumn Leaves, 1838; p. 

laiat Days of a OondeaitM Odniinal, 1838. 

Mis7>r«Mes(ljesX 18*3, Nov. 

Notre Dame de mis, ]831> Nov. 

Odes and Uollnds, rol. 1.1833, it 1826; d.M. 

. Orteutol«s(/!ies), 1838. 

Tmvoilietas de la jtteft lMd> 

, (For dramatic plsoes. mo AfmmxllC.) 

£neid (la 13 bite.), n-c. 37-30. Anifn 
Hex. Eaglisb version by Gowlit, 
1613; lord .Skum^t »&S; t%m and Twync^ 


1863; Btm 


Mndtetoa **fii rhythm," 188M9| 
Moteti; iBltt me. M 
pr. DnHdeoa, 1743; Wbedl^ 


USr ©(f ABBRKVIATIONS I\ APPENDIX Iir. 


A. . » 4^*jtrpitet, 

initeft.Pi- » 

H. “= 

H.O, HurUt’jtic comft/y. 

at Burhstjvt tipfnt. 
tST. » Purtfv)tte Imijfdtf. 

Hd. ^ Jialltul. 

IMF. “ IkUkui/nfet. 

1^.0. <■ HalUul o/^ra. 

m. ’ Baltrt. 

B\tA. UR Jturletta. 

ssi Ccmedv. 

O.Bf, ^ aa Omnlit boufit. 

C l>. ,» Cimic drawit. 

<' H. « CimMif kirtoriqHe. 

<'(i. •* Omicppera. 

Cila,. ■« C(m>>dif(ta or 

< IC. »s rfjtssieai tofurf/i/. 

Ol.D. sa Classical dranM. 

il.ri, w Ciimieal pluy. 

01 .'r sa Claisfral trafftdy. . 

(’tE. m tjijurt entt^tainiuent 

u ^rir( skow. 

IK a= Drama. 

B JHa . SB Jtramatie diahHiur. 

IKE « pnjriuitii: rntri'Uuvmrt t. 

D.Ftib. =a Dramatic/nhlf, 

DJI. ItramahhU-riunt. 

D.Mon. ra Dramatic 

B. N. aa J/rttmatk non!, 

IVO .4 K Dranatk of'i ra, 

I>.P»\ a ta DraiiUilh'parf, 

JKPaa. « Jhramatk juifvi, ' 

B r*. i» JtrtimaKc itimanc^. 

Bi>, « Dramatic fctht. 

Bik. . = Dramatic ftrU. 

l>oilk.D. ' tkmHtie lUrama, 

14 . 9 * Kwtertainmfiiit. 

Kx, o Kidrarayantn. 

K «* Pimr. 

KB, 5s Ifarcc rfmtdy. 

Vfy.. ra Fairy caiHcdy. 

Fjr.p. « paitwat 

U.E.MelS. m GramEatt&-ninelodrainiitic 

fpitUldc. 

<10 Kt m (trcma aprrvitic rcmanrr. 

H.C » jnhtarie eomrdv- 

U.J). at IKstturic drama. • 

H.O. •» tlittoric opera, 

H.Pfl, «s IfiJdarie pierr, 

M.Pj. w Hittoric play. 

It.K. ’« ttUitarle romans, 

H T. * BMario traytiiy. 

}i&.FL sa Btrtie play. 

lut. «* /kterfvdr. 

*B |H«k drama. 

JUjt, m * tptieal dmmet. 

IjP*. m jitiaji. 

tttvO. n J/M> comedy, 

M. n Meofoe. 

/Kel.O. m Mdodromatie opera. 

VMX • Mdodramatie rtmaem. 

MetJh. n Barieal drama, 

mt,ru m Mnti^plap. 

tl«cikKltiM»Mtfn# Mm* <^bi» ttai. MieMi are 


“« Morality, 

j M<Kkri. .5- Murkptay. 

‘ M«jo.kT. Mock tragedy, 

Mu.o, -A Masical emr^y, 

- M'lsical drama. 

JVftaical ent«rtoitini««ft, 
Mu.K. s Mutkal farce. 

• Mtt-lrit. .Vaeical ialtrlutU. 

Mu.l'I. -v Miuiral play, 

.Vusical tpreUtclr, 

Mo.Tr. . Mittital trijte, 

j Mys. Jltyit«nj. 

I Mj-t."*. - MytheUgicaltimedy, 

Myt.l». - Myikdogital drama, 

I NMUiw. ."^'aftticaltmtietto. 

■ Savtieal etmic t>(mrei. 

• R- yautical fomic fijfertHOt 

N.tK ‘ .VnutiValrfyowu. 

X.<K ' yatfCirel opera, • 

N. n. J .V'lHtkTd^ may. 

O. * • <tj>era, • 

o.Bf. .. t.prraboti^t. 

O.RHa. , fyieratie ouHttla. « 

*' 0. , Ojwra romiyre. 

f>prmlie drama, 

O. I', - (nrratir etttrr(:<itntMfnt< 

0 I,ju opvratu: eftraraguitta. 

<KF. -I fyrrotic/aree. 

Op 0. ' OjKrtiUc enTHidy. 

< 'pta. OiicreUa. 

Oratorio. 

I'. - PotUmxl, 

P Partoral comedy. 

I'.< * Pdftoral opera. 

P. T, PaxtuTol tragoiiy, 

P T.C. PntforaL tragi-^oaiody. 

I’l. May. 

l'i> - Pitiittmtmf, 

/‘dptowimto Mirt. 

P'l 1*. Maltv drama. 

I'oLl*. Mditical drapiA, 

;■ I’riic rtmedy. 

lY.'l. s frieo tragedy, 

I'l.O. /vti< comedy. 

It, IV., .-t PHit piece. 

It l>. -s /toflMtft<ic dramd, 

1i.T. jivMardio iratptdy. 

r.cl.n, '-S nctigioueptay. 

-.1 Mend dfama. 

K r, .'kotred iragedy, 

Sat.O, -f Satfrietemeip. 

i^IK i' Satiric drama, 

Si!n.B> Ro Menmtimal ^msid. 

fknmatn. 

Bol. s”; FfdomMtjt, 

^•T, • t* tragedy. 

' iX, M T^giicomi^y. 

XfiP, •■» Vtxiyi,ixmio paetordl. 

T I,. m Trotgrdte lyriyat. 

T.O. :» 9Vtt0f<ty*{HM!r(i. 

V. at ^'OitdeiMite. 

• -sr iHffmwa, 

Etc, xt With tern* otlter anDtor m 

OMthen. 

«MM4tniut)cp{cctt «cry4IOlGntt1«ckdl%, 

<6 



APPENDIX III 


AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERA& 


' any discre^ncy is obtesrrd belw»‘i‘n ihc dates gioen tn this list and ihfise in the body of ihJ 
hookt the dates here given are to be preferred, Jt must "be home in mind that the date of rrme 
p^aui is purely (onjtctural, aiuleati he assigned only approximately; and in not a few instaneet 
authorities diffor. (Irtal labtair has Ikvh iH-ston-ed on this list, which is telwlly original. 


Abdf'lttwr or The Moor's Rotciigc, lUii, Mrs. 
Itchn. C 

Abo!, INtb cent., AlHi'rl. T.O. (.tnui-^latod by 
C. Ltujd, IKIC). 

About Town, l*t73. A. W. A’Hcrlo tt. <!. 
Abmbfttn'ii Sacrlfliv*, Hiwa (Fronrh). 

Kel.lM. (trauAUtrd by A. Cohllnt'. ir>7&^. ' 
Abrotulandat Ilolnuiii. t'X). 

Abdiilon, 1500, Peelo. T. 

Absent Man (7'A«), I76s, Hirkorstiil*'. (!, 
AcrontpUeeH (TTui), obout 17!)0, (loptlie. C. 
Aebaruaniann, B.('. 4:25, AriKt>>plidnp«. <\ 
((Irookl. Tran»!al«'ii br Mlkbcll, 1H20-- 
Hiua; lllcklc, wsa; KwW, iac7. 

Achtllo la•^iclro, Ititii, Meiasta^to. 0. (wrltU'ii In 
eightcoD duy.a; music by Ta;o>. 

AcblUra, 171KJ, Gay. 0. 

Ads awl Galatoa, lO.'tct, C'anitstron. O. (music 
by Lttili), 

Ada and Ualatoa, 1732, Gay. £^r. (music by 
Haiidcl). 

Addaido, 10t4, bbolt. 

Adolaldo da G uoselln, 1731, Voltai re. T. 
Addatde of Wulfingon, 1709. B. Tliompaoii, T. 

(from Kotaobot:). 

Adi'Uaar, 1677. Mrs. Behn. C. 

Adrtgirba, lf*(w, Ijcwls. J*I. 

Adolniorn or The Outlaw. lOOl, TjOwfci. 1 >. 
Addphi or Tbo Brotbora, b.d. jeo, Tereui'c. 
UjaUn). Translated l»v Bontb'v. 17U0; 
(.olman tbe KIdor. 1765; Barry, 1 sj:; cic. 
Adberbal, 16H7, Lagrangr». T. 

AdopftedChild, •Birch. MmO. 

AdraaU or Woinan'aS|deeu, jesrsd. Jwes. Pt, 
Adyiaoo lo iitria, 1731. Metaitaslo. O. (music 
byOaldata). 

Adrt»nne Iccuuvreor. l»i», MM. Lemuvft and 
Seribft. C. ^ 

AdvBBUltM or fire Hour* (Tiie), 1#63, Tokc. 
T.O. (1( coptatoa tli« fiimoos liiies>- 


Me to ft Ibol who thJnke by force or skill 
Tb tiur the ohrrent of* woman's will.) 

Aa^poethsmoQCttTI.CSkattoiton. T. 

Jtoop. Ifttf, Vantoragb (boriftwed (h>m Boar* 


Afflicted Father(rfte), 1745-1830, Ilayb-y. D 
Afrlcaine (//), 1865, Mpyerliecr. <l. 

AlHcaua 1808 , (Jolman. 1*1. 

After Duric, 1868, Itmaicanlt. 

Agatnoninon, b.«. 4.5'*, Asebyhis. T. (Greek;. 
TranslaUid by Potter, 1777; Symons, 1834 1 
Boyd. 1S2i; Buckley, 1849; l)dvio*i, J868i 
Pluoiptre, 1869. 

Agamemnon (B.C. 68<B3), nec#i T, (lAWni 
Adapted In Alexaudrinoa by .1. Studley. 
1566; translated by T. Newton, lS8l. 
Agamemnon. 1738, Thomeou. T. 

Agamemnon, printed 178;{, Allleri. T. (tran*- 
Intfd by C. Lloyd, l8irA. 

A gaihoelea or Tile.SKlUaii Tyrant, 1676, It. Vi-r 
rincblef, T. 

Agesllafi, 1666, (lomelllc. T. 

Agi8.1758. Home. T. 

aVgls (Agi^\ printed 178:1, AUlerJ. T. (iruns- 
Ut(5 by G. Lloyd, WIS). 

Aglaura, 1637, Bir J. Suckling. T.G. 

Agnes do Castro (]67!1*1T49), Mrs. (VH-kburn. 1 
Agn(‘.H dc Vere, 183L Buckatoue. It. 

Agnese, about 1830, ibier. 0. 

Agrwabla Surprise, 1708, O’Keefe. C. 
Agrippina, 1771, T. Gray. T. (unftnlrln'd^, 

Ab I quo 1*Amour «st Agr&ible ! 1863, Ihiia' 
portc, 

Alda, 1P73, Verd!. 0. 

Ajiix. about tiuo, 430 , Sopboclea. T, (Ou«k\ 
Trantilaitd Iqr L. Theobald, I7t4; tr. 
Adants, 1739; I'otter, 1766 1 Oalo, 1834; 
G. Burges, 1849; Plumptre, 1865. 

Aladdin, 1834, Ifflabop. 0. * 

Alabom Mustapha, 1609, T. Ureorfllc. T* 
Alarcos, 1830, iHovaulL T. 

Alarka.\ 1803, F. U. T. 

Alaml^ Sac^fico, about luto, Ihiek'doHe. F 
Alarum for LondoniUir 'Ibu Hlefe td Aulwerpi 
1003. Anna. T. 

Aliflco, 1034, Bkitft. T. 

AJbft, 1503,. peTfbnMd at Oxfbrd bclbw Al« 
IwttiM d« Alaaen, a S'oltoh prince. 

Alhemai WaueaiielD, 1630, OtoptiMsme. T. 
Alboriue King of 1639. tir tfif*; 

Daernaui T. 



DU.VMAS AND OPEIiAS. 


isns 


Al^nuiBftr, }<34, B. (4 ei)iae47). ^ 

Albmuuusar the A Rtrviiomer, 1614, Tumkto. C. * 
Albyon Kaiffht (!%«}, 1565, Anon. 

A Icantr of). 1504, Peele. T. 

Alocs>t«, 169(1, I>a(;niugo. T. 

Alcesto, 1147, Smollett. 0, 

AU^’Ste, 1160.(}inck. 0. (libretto by C.ilaibipl''. 
AlocstiA B.C. 438, EiirtpWes, T, ((ifck). Iruii"- 
iatad by P^ter, 1 T 8 I; W^Mlhull, tT(<3; 
Edwards 1824; NevitiA ISTO; WilUamA 
1811; with Pnckloy’H prose tranelation. 
Alchemist (7^), IGlti, Jonson, (altend into 
7%« TobiuximUt^ lino, by F. Gentleinaa). 
Aleibiaile, 1988. Camptstron. T. 

AlrlWadee, 167.5, Otway. T. 

Ab ida, MSA (Sreoije. 

Alessandro iu>ll* Tndie, 172t), Mobistaxio. 0. * 
Alcaander and Cainpaspi\ etc., I5s4, J. Lyiy. 

, Myt.D. 

Alexander and the King of Egypt, ]78.«, Anon. 
MoekPl. 

Alexander the Great (second title of Tht Himl 
Qtierm), 1678, Lee. T. 

Alexandre, 1666, Bacine. T. (iranslAted i-y 
OtcU, 17U). 

Alexandriau-4 (77le). 1605, lord .'Hirllng, T. 
Aitxina, 1X66, Kuowli’s. PI. 

Alexius or The Chaste Lover, 1639, ^Tas- 
singer. C*. 

•ilfoneo King of Castile, laoi, ly'^wU. II.Pl. 
Alfred, 1721, Ame or lus p«j)U Burney, 0. 
tlfwi, 1778, Home. H.Pl. 

Alfred or The Boast of Old England, K to, 
.1.'Ihomson and ballot. M. (Aflrrw^jiU 
converted Into a pUy by Mallet, I7ftl. it 
contains tb« famous 6ong of Hule lln^ 
tenma.) 

A!fied tli9f>rcat at Athelney, lf76, .Stratford do 
lledcllffe. T. 

.A li IkilM, 1833, Clterablni. 0. 
t line Heine do Oolconde, 1767, fti’fialne. 0, 

111 Alive and Slerw, 1787, S. joiinwt!. 

All Foote, 1605, Cuapman. C. (has**!! on the 
JttecLuUMimorumtMM of Tercuce). 

CU for Fame. 1805. Chony. C. 

All for Love or The World Welt Lust, 1668, 
Dryden. T. 

A Ibftot Money, 15TC, LtipUm. T.C. 

All In the Wrong, 1761, Murphy.,, C. (fiorn 
I>estoucfaes). 

All teVaiiityor The Cynic’s Defeat, * Alfred 
'Chomps^. Ci.Ci]ta. 

All's Fidr in Love, I8th cent, J. Brougham. 
D.PC. 

All's Lost by L4»t, 1633, Bowley. T. 

All'e Well that Ends Well. 1 MS.^stspeare. C. 
Mi the Wood's a iSage, 1777. iacktoan. F. 
AlmaUdaaiid Hattet, l«H,Uaikln. T. 
Altnatiaor. (Seo*‘Ooiiqwtmof tteaaada,'’) 
Almerla, ]6»8. UatHiel. 0. 

Atsneyda Queen otGrenada,17W^ Him Lee. T. 
Aionw, 1773, Home. T. 

Alpbonma £mpen»r of Oenaaay, 1654, Cap> 
man. T. 

Aiphomna KIm of Aimeott, {KMtbttmotia iiiM, 
Oreene. CC 

Alsatta (Ae Snetn of), 1688 , derail. C. 

ioftm esBim Hte wvmma^of AUaUaX 
Aixitts. 173^ Yoltain. T. (done Into BhgliMs by 
Hill 1738). 

AmadtewGrke, 1704, Immotte. (k 


Amant DlfflcHe (i*), I67S~173I, lAmotte. C. 

A mant Jaluux (V), 1778. Grftry. t>. 

Amants Msgnifiqnea, 1670, Hulidre. 0. 
.\.ii)a8i8(ie77*l758\ Lagrange. T, 

A mbassadrioe, 1837. Seri bo. O.C. 

-\nif)er Witch (?%«), 1.S61, IVallace. 0. 
.tmbftloufl Stejnnutber (FAc), 1698, Rowe, T. 
Ambitions Vengeance (17S5>178$X Merry. 
Aaiboyna, 167,3. Dryden. 

.tinelia, 1732, ]I. Carey. 

Amelia, 1768 CtUttberland. (Tide Is TV $an* 
met** Thus cut down Into an «f>4*rplw.') 
Amends for ivtdies, 16 II, Held. C. (Tlw* 
Sf'eund lart of his Woman's a Weatherom k, 
1610.) 

Am''rlcon Coasfn (Oitr), 18S8,Tum 'I'aylor and 
•Sirtliern. 

Auii'Tie.m L-ely (dn), 1874, H. J. Byron. C, 
Ani»*re'ans^7’/ii»),aK'Ut 1770, Arnold. 0. (music 
by liraliam}. • 

Ami <iit la .Matson, 1773. Mitnnontet. 0. (iJtu.Mo 
by Uret/Jr). • 

Atnoroft) KtiigofLilUellritAin,t6l8,Plaa<'he. B. 
Arn.>rt>iis Bigot, ’6‘10, Sii.'Ulwell. C. * a 

.\ne'roiw i'aiitasms, Ulfio, Lower. T.O. 

.Amurt^ns Gallant (TTta), 1675 ,;fmm CorncIUe). 
,\inoroH.sOld Woman 1674, imRH. i , 

Amorous Orontus or l,ovp In Fashion, 166.'i, 

J. Bultccl. C. (from Oomellie. Hame uh 
Aw*rm* OaU-ani). 

AumroiiH Prince (Tfte), 1671, Mrs. BeUn. fl, 
AinoroiiM Warn*. lOte, .Mayne, T.C. 

Amorous Widow (TAc). 17 h 8, nettpftoo. C. 

A mour (//) et I vlpiiiiou fI Tx i • 1857), lirifant. « 
(moor Medeiln, 1665, Moliere. C. 

Aittouffl dt‘ Diahle, 1853, St. Georges. 0.0. 

A uijxittrtiu354-184), I'lautns. C. (Jaitln). 
Tiatislateil into blank verse by Alessr.. 
'I'iiontton, Bicli, Warner, and Coluum, 
l7(i9-7». a 

Amphitryon, 1668, Mollent. C.(adai4ed i^uin 
I’lautne). 

Amphitryon, 1686, Dryden. C, 

Amphitryon, 178L tWaim*. O. (See ••Jark 
.fastfiler.’') 

Aiuplmryon, I7«2, Andrfcnx. C, 

Amy ltolw«tt<16.'to~jK77), Haillday. 

Auiyntaa or Ttie Imixtssible Dowry, 163«, JUn- 
dfilph. ty.P. - 

Ainyutas, 169*, Oldmlxioo. G. 

Anm-reou, 1766, Bedaftte. C.O. 

Anarreon, 18.33, Cben.Mnt. 0. 

Anuxima&dre, 1783, Aitdrievt. C 
Andrew of fluogsry', 1639, Ltuidor. T. 

Andtia ^Tkr. iVowutn of), ux. 166, Terence. C. 
(ijdiit). Tnuwiated 1520; by T. New- 
nuuj, 1656; M. KyUta. mo; O. WeMw. 
1629; Bentley. 1726; Caiman, 1768; Good* 

* Inck, 181«; sir K. E^efteM, 1814; Dr. W. 
•fiardlocr, 1821 1 J. A, idiillipa. 1836; Barry, 
1867; ete. 

Andrirmachd, s.c. 617, Enrlpidns, T. (Oredc). 
Translatsd Ptdier, 1741; W'oithnU. 
1783; ^war^ and Hawking, 16W: wiUt 
Baektey’t pmea translatioa ta Babn'i 
sefiet. 

Andrsmana «r The Merchaflt'sWii^ t|66i,libtf6A, 
i«y. T. (aturrted from Bldney*i AsMMhte. 

pl^ cMI^ lre4Mi& 1^ 

Iteamuom A end FlebSter, !• alia from 
Sidney'* wtBAWoX * • 



APPENDIX III, 




Aiitlrotuttqnt', 166T, Raclae. T. (isec ThoWs- 
tre«K^ Mother/^ 

Andfomaque, 16!J3, CumpiAtron. • T. 

Andronio, 1686, (Tainpletroii. T. 

Aadmnlcufl or l{«itveu*« Late 

Anon. T. (An attacls ou tUo i.'ionmfll 
party.) 

AiigiiUca, itas, Mct,aBte«lo. 0, (invisk *ty Tor* 

Aligns 1 Boriioanx (!»'), 176;s-72, Favart. O.C. 
tiiKlomanc-, 17l>2,!da\iria. C. 

\niinal Magnotiam, 178^, luchbald. V. 

Vita Blake, 1862, W, Mariitun. IM. 

Anna Bolona, inao. PonissvUt. 0. 

Anna Boteyn, abnnt 1680, Rtiul{>!, T. 

Anna Boteyn, 1877, Miss Wcki'nMjii. H.P, 

Atme Boleyn, 1H26, Mlliuan. D.i'm. 

Anno Boltiyo, 1850, (i. 11, Bokvr. T. 

Anne Bolryn, 1876, T, raylor. 

Atipetteot Lubtn, 1763-72,0. N. Kav.irl. 0.0. 
.\i'io Deopnea do la Uoda, 1825, Gil y /arato. 
Antidote (The), puathuniuiia Iso.'l.tAlllrn. O. 
Ton mixod gonrnuicntH). TiaiislatcHl by (j. 

, Lloyd. 1815. 

A tfilgoiiS, about n.c, A-lLSophoclon. T. (Orn'kl. 
Traiitflnted by G. Adorns, 1729; Fotb-r, 
1788; Date, 1824} W. Bartbolowow, 1844; 
Plnmptte, 1365. 

Antigone, 1031, May. Cl.D. 

VtiU^no, 16:1.3, Itetruu. oi.i>. (imitetod from 
too Antigont^ of Miphoob-^'. 

.\iitlgoiH>, 1756, (linck. i) 

Vntigone, 1783, AJAcri. T. (UansUbil by C. 

, Lloy^ 1815). 

Aotlodius ot OdoptUro, 1717, Di-cotiaiups. T. 
AiiUpodo8(7%e), l6;t:i, Hnmio. C. 

.Vntlqnary i TToi.), 1633, Mai mlnu, 

.Vntouloami Mi'Hid.a, ICU‘2, .Marstuii. T. 
liitonlo and Vallia, posdiutuwus 1660, Ma.v 
singer. 

\ntonlo or fbe Soldier’s Iteturn, 130J, God¬ 
win, T. 

Aiitonio’a Iievi'ngr. 1662, Marsftni. T. (<hc 
aecoiid part of Aatente a»d 
.Antony, 1590, publlNhcd 1595, lady rembroko. 

T. (fioni Gantlet). 

\ntoay-, I8:u, Dumas. T. 

.Vntony and Cleopatra, 1608, Hb.'ikcspoare. T. 
(Sw “Clooiiatra.'’) 

VnytbliiK for a <jHlet4dte, 1662, MiAlteton. C. 
Vpoeiypbal l.riivUi:.8 (JSn.*), 162 HOIS, Margaret 
duciieea tif NoMvastle. t;, 

ApoUo and Dupluto, 171U, llujihos. M. (music 
by Pepttseb). 

ApMio Sbroving, 1626, lLiwktn.a. C. 

Apoitato (na). 1817, .Shell. T. 

Appaanuico H Against I'bcm, * Anon. F. 
Applnaand VlTginla. l&Tt, U. B— Mo. 
AppltM and Vt^iila, 16M, Webster, T. Ro- 
viaed by Bettertnu, 1679, and entitled The 
Bmimm IVfWi'n or fbe {MuM/mArr. csc-c 

AppiiM and ViJii^Ia, 1703, acted 1709, Dotmis. 

A^r^eft ^ >‘*^*** F. 

Arab (91te\ 1703, Cnuberland. T. 

Aroadem LOM, Milton. At 

PI. (bttMd oc 

Anhlj^phcte^ 1*47^ GtimboldL^ T. (Latin, 
tba Bapt^.A 


Arden of Feverffham, 1532, Anon. H,T. (aU:4i‘<l 
Ui 1739 by Milo). 

Argalus and Partlienia, 1639, Glapthorae. Pi. 
Ariadne, 1721, D'Lrfey. 0. 

Ariaitp, 1672, T. Corneille. T. 

Ariudanteaiid Glnevra, 15S2, Anon. PI. (foundi .i 
on a story in Orlando Farituso, by Ariosto; 
Ari.stodema<), 182S, Monti. T. (reudere>i int..' 

French, 1SS4, by Dupllssis). 

Aristomene, 1746, Murmontel. T. 

Aruigart, 1874, “ George KUot ” (Mrs. Eyatisl. 

D.i’ia. 

Armida, 1774, OUb-k. 0. (libretto byCalzabigi 
Armlnius, 1681, Canipistron. T. 

Armbiius, 1798, Mu'pby. T. 

Arnionrer (7Vi«X 1763, Cumberland. C.O. 
Armom-er of Nantes, 186J, Balfe. 0. 

Arrab na Pogne, 10th cent., IluiicteauU. l.D 
Arralgnmoiit of Paris, 1581. iVelc. Gt.S. or M 
Art of .Manngcinent (77n!), 1735, C. Clarke, D. I’.. 
Artuserse, before 17;J0, .Mi'bistaslo. 0. 
Artaxerxe!*, 1741, GlUi k. 0. 

Artaxprxes, 1761, Arne. 0. (from iletasUxio . 
Ailaxerxcs, 1831, Dorn. (). 

Arteniire, 1720, VoUairo. T. 

Aitlinr (King), 1691, Drydeu. 0. (luiwic b, 
Purodl). 

Arthur King of England, 1598, UmKiwuy. }•: 

(See “ MLsfoitiiiie), <>f Arthur.”) 

ArtllU'o, 1721, (Viitllvre. C. 

As (‘ool as u Cucumber, 1851, W. B. Jerrold. F 
A# You Find It, 1703, Boy'.e. C, 

As You l.lko It, I6(»u, ^Uakc?|'^•ar». C. 

quiirry of this play Iiuage‘«t,ovtlcallei! 
ilosaltfnde, 1.590.) 

.Vsdrubal, 1647, Jacob .Mnntflptiry. T. 

Asin iria or The Ass Comedy (h.c. 254-191'. 
Plautus. C. (totiii). TransLiteil i»to blank, 
verse by We-ssrs. '1 boniton, Rich, W'atnci. 
and Colmon, lTi'<6-T4. 

Aasiunatlon (Wc), 1673. Dryden, C. 
A'^'.lgnatlon (FAe^ 1867, Miss Lii«. C, 
Assommolr (//), 1878, ZoU. D, (.See Drink.”' 
Astriaa Appeal^ 1797, OUvari (translated 
from Metastojito'). 

At Uome, 1818, tu Mathews. E 

AtaUnta In Calyditn, 1861, Swinburne, D^Piu. 

Athalla, 1733, model. 0. 

Atbaliu, 1844, Mendelssohn. O. 

.\tUalte, 16»«, Racine. T. (translated by S. C 
Knight, 1822). 

Atheist’s Tragedy (FlteX l6lt,Tuarueur. T. 
Athelwold, 1732, Hill. T. 

Atlielwold, 1842, W. Bmltb. T. 

Atheiittls <"1677-1758), JLmtilH!. T, 
.\tlieiiiauCap4irM83a,'^Ifouni. Ct,PL 
Atonement or Branded for TJlh, 1863, Mus- 
kerry. D. (Am MirnyMii^ ^ VirtoT Hug-s 
dr&n^Kdk 

Aitlla, 1667, Ooraeille. T. 

Attila, 19th cent., Vierdf. 0. 

AUilio 1T4^ MelaeiUMo. O. 

Atys, 1760. Keetni. D. 

Aucblndmne. (See • AyRdUre Tragedy.’*) 
Auetlmi of Plctn^ 17^ Foote. If. 
AnrttonClVX«57,T.abl>er. F. 

Attgnato (XT, i«8«, Antoro, T. 

Attlnl^ (8.0. S^8«), Ptautna. C.(Lailn>. 
Tranahrtedhy Measi^ 
Thomti«^1Utd>,Tl artier, andColma».nt»- 
n:4. 



DliAMAS OrKKAS. 


in PuluSra, 1814, Rij»»lnL O. 
Aun^ngSKbe, ie7S« Drvden. Ue.lM. • 

Autlivr(77«4), n;>7, Fool«. F. 

Aatbor’s Farce (The), J731. FlcWln*. F- 
Aviiut, lVntlsfit,etAprfs, before leaa.S'.rilK*. V. 
Avarc (£.'), I«fl7, atoilcre. 0. tliri 

AtUtUariu of Plantiu). 

Arocai Fatidin I70ff, Do Brueyn. F. (Till# 
wa# a nmrodocllun of a comply attrlbutnl 
to BlancLct. w!iu died luISi; but Uouiltot 
says it waif radre ancient atilL) 

Ayrahlre TcagMy, IB30, air W. Scott. T. 


lUbo^ In the Wood, 1880, Tom Taylor, (llob. 
Yarriiiliton, Jii 1801, wroie avo jMmrut- 
abU Tragtiiits, one of wliich wa# .-vljout a 
young chilli inurdi’rcd in a woimI by two 
ruf^na by coinuiand of it# uncle.) 

Kiiochaj (B.c. 4‘"0-407), Eiiriiiidi'a (f>r»si‘k). 
'lYullalated by Potter, 1781; WndhuU, 1782; 
Itiickley, pr.. In ilohn’a library. 
lUcbides («,<’. 284-181), Plautiw. 

bAH<.Mi uii a (beck comedy by .Metian U-r >. 
’I‘r.iu»latcd Into blank verso by ib .wrH. 
Thornton, liicb, Warner, and Colman, 
1789 74.) 

Itarl tiover#, 1838, Coynei C. 

Bagni' do Therasc, 1861, Canaonclie. 0. 

Hajaaet. 18711, Uactne. 1’. 

itilder'-i UiJd, 177.1, Evald Of F.wald. 1>, 


fkill f'/'/iCi, 18;i^ Chapnajti and .shiritj. 
lUttuin Ma'S'-hcra (b’n)* I**®** Venll, D. 
liaudiUi \^The) or laidy"# Di-siret#, 18»8, liTrley. 
i*i. 0 4# 

Itanishment ofCiocnr. 1781, CumljorUnJ. V.l'iii. 


ilankcFs Daughter (7%^), 1879, II. lluwatd. D. 
ilankrupt(7'/(e), 1778, Foote. F. 

Ituptlidcs (1308~t(»H3). a. Uuebanao. T. (I^ltn ). 
liarbarD^a, 1758, Brown. T. 

Ilarbe Mleue, 1888,0.Tcnbaob. C.Uf. 

Uarbler da Seville (be). 1775, Bcaiiman bids. C. 
BarblOre dl IHviglia, 17iit0, Pai^icis). •>. 
liarbiere di Slv^tla, 1816, llo^fe'lnl. O. (sir 11. 

Rialiop altcii^ it). • 

BartuecideafXiii#), 1778, laibarpe. T. 

Barnwell. {See “Geoiw Baniwcll.") 

Barry f Jftb. du), 1836, Aucelot. V. 
llariaaiotnew Fsyn, 1814, .Toiiaon. C. 


llarihaiotnew (ayre, 1814, .Toiiaon. 

Kaalifttt Dover, 1638, printed l «65, Ma!“dnK< r, 
Baxbfal Man {,W«), ^l»57, Moncrleir. <. .1). 


Baxbfal Man {JPA#), A-l»57, MoncrglT. <. .1). 
Baail (ffaunt), 1788, printed in the “''■erieV', 
DMW. J. Baillle. T. (the pawiton of* love *'). 
BaMol Table. 1708, Centllvr*.. L\ 

Bastard (The). 1683; C. Maneebei. T. 

Baatleu «t Boa«lenM! (1749-W«8>, Favort. O.f*. 
ltalli^(flU^erTha Wwtern L«6, »7oi, D'Ct- 

HattM^*da Dnm, IW. Soiitie *t>d leipruve. U. 
Btdtle of Alow, 1(94, Pcete. T. 

Battte of HaattngMtl^ Cumberland, f- 
Battlo or Hemunil (in«-l8jl). Kfebt. IC.D. 
Battle of Hexham. iW^CWtnao. ^ 

Battle of SedgmoMT, about 1875, duke of Bock- 
logbam. F. 

Beiirillmitay»0«^197’^ Butkatooe. 
BeaMicodt Tonda, DOS. Doiyoi. D. 

Beau Bruaimel, 1888. W. B. JFefVold. C. 

Beaa'a DueL 1183^ OeMllne. .C> 

Hemiiyv Jmuon. & 

Bmaty fk«*finum 1W3, Fotd- !X 
Beauty In T. 


m: 


Beauty’# TrUnii)«h, 1878, DufTett. .M. 

IVaux' Stratagem, 1707. riirqubar. 0. 

Becket. fScvi," lliuma# n Uecket.”! 

Beggar of Bclhiial iltvcii. 1h;i4, Kiifm-ltO. i'. 

(See " Blind Bcirgar of Bethnal Oreen." J 
Beggrtis* Iliwi), 1032, FUtober (Itcauumnt died 
IblC). Folio edition 1817. (j. 

IVggar'# Opera, 172?, day. <J.O.(*nasie by Un¬ 
ify. Dr. IVpufcb adapted mtndc tt» this 
* opera). 

Believe as you IJitt, poStbnnnuiH lOMl. Mac* 
singer. 

T'.i'dtfCilte, Kotrou. 'I'. 

Bi’lii^musi {1757-ls3.i>, KewMe. 

Jlelliirneie Karl of I'arlWe, l"o7, T, 
BeliainiraorThe.Mi'(rc.s8, lOsT, .-tr C. .•Villcy. (' 
Bellamirit, Ksi-#, Slietl. <j. 

Belle AfM'ine (/.a), 1775, Favurt. O.C. (muM^ 
by Monsigijy). 

Belli- iir-lfiie I La), ises, OlffTihui b, (l.Bf. 

Ik-lb-'h .Mratageid irfut), I7e«. Mi». (uwk-y.* * , 
Bella (TAeD H7(, I'.rfkiaanii-t n.ittlati, atUpte-i 
friifii 'Nut /‘o/w4 Jt'ia iif.r,). • ' 

Ik'lplu-i:. If, 1 sj8 , Webb and L. lht> kingbam. 
1). itraiwlttlnl from the 1'reni.U of DcnBe- F 
and Fuiti'tiler), 

BeSshamr. Milman. T^.Bui. 

Ben Nazir. 1K3T, Oraltau. T. 

Bt-nevolcnt 'i'ai (7’An), • (;io..s. Mu E 
Ib-nyriweki, ]s]l, Kotzebue. iTlm ll^iitliidi ver- 
sii»n i#e/illeti Thr IViwi'u •>,/ thfSau ) 
Bcreiticp, 1870, I'acine. T. (the item and hero' 
iiii- meant for Lome XIV. and lli.iuictia •*! 
ruitliiiMiy 

B-rtiaiik. isia, 51:ituri!i. T. (copyright «'** 

It rtraiid ft Ihitmi. I».'l3, fk-rilx-. 

I'x-iiolhai (TVie), IfS'Z, 0. II. Bob*’, 

Belay, l>*7‘.>. itttrnard (from the Fn nvh). 

Bclu-r Late ihau Never, before 1«J t, Androvi <, (,*. 
Bevfiley, 1741*, Saiiriu. D- • 

BIauo, 1H|7. Iiigemiiun. T. 

Bianca, 1SS!>, ILire. <h 

Blarua VlwotiB, le4:j, Willis. T. (Ciisfk). 

Bb kcr^talT’ia Burying, 1710, iVtUBvre. l,'. 

Bljvii J'erdu, 1»65, Adam. It-rc. (Bbfflto by 
Deforgi-#). 

Billy lay lor (1802-1979), B!jrk*d«ne. 

Bird in a Cage (TAr), luia, .'^niriay, (1, 

Bird# (7I«}, 8.t'. 40U, A ritftopinuiaa. C. (Greek 
TratiidaUsl by MitchiU. 1830-22, Oatf x. 
If<24; likkie, b^l; Budd, 1«87. 
Blron’aC-anspiracifi, 1804, Cliapittan. T. 

Blf./n’a Tragcsly, ILW, f;h.iipiaan. T. 

Binti i,lS39-l)>7i), KebartiMti. C- 
BirtU df Jupiter, 1797, Olivoii (translated itotn 
Mcta#ta»h>>. 

Birth of Marliu, 1863, Itowlay. C. 

Birthday (DU). 1901. C. (frean KotiK-biie). 

Utter CTM}, 1705, acted 1786. RuU'c. 0, 

BAkck and WhU8, lOtbficnt., Wllklo tJoIliiia. <\ 
Black Domino, latl, an Fi^igllsh vyrMwi of 
l^tbe'o le Amino Soir, ii^7. OXh 
Black-Eyed Suaan, 1833, D.Jertnld. ji.D. , 
Black Home (Ac), before 181 ^ FlcUher. M. 

(See**Bakina9U«rKi Arcyte.*') 

Blaok 1688, lord Orraiyv lUPl. _ 
mack Bbeap (i66^is«8), Duyne* ^ • 

UhKknewi, 1816, JenauD. C. ^ • 
BtaosheofS^viirrt, ioxa. Jataes. jK 
Blaring Com« ^ V 



apj?p:ndix hi, 


lUind Ik>g^nr of Uf^tbn&l Orecn. 1G92,Act('<l ]C0», 
Day, 0. (Keo'MteggaroflJMbiialGrcoH.") 
mind Iteggarof Botbuai [BedoalJ cirecii (^Thv), 
1745, l)(Ml9ley. C, 
lUind QM, 1601, Morton. C. 

Ittiod La<ly (The), 1050, Howard. C. 

Itlowlio Banonetf yA/')* 1039. H. Davenport. T, 
Uloo^ Brotaer, 1039. iteaumoul and l<'li-tcljcr. 

Ulot on tlia 'Scntclipon, IS4;t, U. ftniuiilny. T' 
lHu« JJetard, 17H7, ScdatiiP. ('.<>. (.muw. by 
flrftry); IHCO. 

IMuo Dean], 1798, Colnian. Mu .Sp. (niuhlc by 
K«Uy). 

Mine Mean), lOOil, Oirenbacb. O.Bf. 

Mlort, Moiiicr Conidablr*, 1609. Middloton. C. 
Moadlwtt, 1011, KU'tLbri'. T. 

Mo4i»('.c>a, li5‘J, iJlovpr. T. 

Mobmlaii liirl, 1H44, Malf>*. O. (btirAcsqui d by 
Jl. J. Byron iu 7 ’A<j Iftjhi’M.init (iiiuA). 
Iiohcintaiia or itOKura of I*ari9,l86:(, Stirling. D. 
Ib)tietnl(>niie, 1662, St. Ocorgo.s. O.M. 

Moite d'Argf'ut, 1856, Dnmnayffa. C. 

Mttld Stroke for a iluabuud, 1782. Mm. Cow¬ 
ley. 0, 

Mold Stroke for a Wife. 1717.0<'t)ilivre. L*. 
Mouilmatee Fiirk»«o, 1790, Jthodo^, F. 

Mun FMh, 1795, Kloiian. 0. 

Mon Menage. 1782, Murkn. OL 
Mon TAre, 1783, Floriaii. 0. 

Mon Ton, 1700, Murguvne. C. 

,Mon Ton, 1776, Oarriek. F. (tlie aliovccurtailodk 
'llondniaii {The), 1621, Ma»e>iiit'er and Field. T. 
lUuidmati ( y/tel, 1780, 0an)lH.'i‘l.iu<l. 

Mondman f'Aci 1446. Iklfe. 0. 

Moiidman (77td) or liuve and Idberty, 1719, Mct- 
terton, C. 

Ikndttca, 1647, Ih'avitnont and Fleb'her. T. 
(oonvfiied by Tboinaa Sheridan into a 
«|H>otacla). 

M<ntne Mero, 1794, Florlau. 0. 

Moottt at the Swan, 1857, Selby. F. (Dickens’s 
talc ilrainatixed). 

Mofdei'ein (TAe), 179S--9C, printed 1812, Wouk- 
worih. T. 

Motbwell,*Ware. T. 

IhHliwell, 1874, Swlnlume. T. 

Mourgeuk (.lentilhomme, 1670, MoUore. C. 

A-la-Moile, 1854, IKincunrt. 0. 
Monree (ki), 1856, Ponmnl. F. 

|l«w Bells, 16.80, Mr. Mvron. 1>. 
iktt and Oox. • .T. M. Morton. F. 
Jkal«obbyC4wUengc(Ae),i79»,Caui1)erfiiiKJ. C. 
llMidamaut#, 1880, liamkr. T. 

ItMgaxnta (aiTk /lulx </), (77S. Jepbson. T. 
Mraro (9w), 183,1, Buckstouc. Mel. tC^>opor‘.s 
no^ dramatixed), 

Hraieii l**®.*^'C. 

' Mrotcb orrrottijae (I839'>l87ik HobertMon. C. 
Mrennonilt (iefMi>lMl), Mr J. Suckling, f. 
l(rid»(rAe), teiO,Nabt)ea. C. 

'Md8<Iba>, i808,X«nier. C. 
fiiiito of McMlna, 19^ Schiller, T. 
il«lil«7l Trag^ (Ask 1^ Beddoes. T. 
HiK^ofAnWHiffk^ 1993, Beer. T, 
MHorClli; tM2,G(M>xMli[em8. R 
IblKand (f%«> ISM, VlMtai*. 

Brtgtitoa. (Sm “Saratoge.'O 


rirww sicrana, laua, ocaui 
Tragedy l«t3,1 

An^Hl 1993, 

MHor Clli; 1949, Gooige Men! 


Bristowa Merchand (Ac), * Ford and Dekfeer« 
Bi:tannia Trinrapbans. 1637, Daveuant. M. 
Britannicus, 1669, Baeioe. T. 

BiUkh Enchantem iThe\ 1701, 6. Gran* 
viile. D.l’m. 

Briton (JVw), 1722, Philips. T. 

Mroken Heart, 1033, Fora. T. (Kifl beet.) 
Broken Hearts, 1876, Gilbert. T.C. 

Broker of Bogota (1803-1854), Bird. T. 

Brother and Sister, 1633, Ford. T. 

Ilrotitcr Sam, 19th cent., Oxenford, Sothem, anil 
Biiekstone. 0. 

Mrothers ( The), 1652, Shirley. PI. 

Brotl\ers (Ae), 1738, Yoiuig. T. 

Brothers ( The), 1769, Cumberland. C. (baseil 
oti ‘‘The Little French Ijawyer,” q.v. 
a '‘Adolphl.”) 

Brutus, about 1690, Mias Bernard. T. 

BrutuH, 1730, Voltaire. Q'. 

Brutu.a (Juniwi), 1783, Alfierl. T. (transl.ib'd 
by C. Lloyd, 1815). 

Mrntus (•/nniue), 1828, Andrfetix. T. 

Brutus (Lucius Jumus), 1679, lose. T. 

Brutus (fMciits Juniwf), 1781, r)uncoinl>e. T. 
Brutus {ifarcu$\ 1783, Alfierl. T. (trauslab'd 
by C, Lloyd, 1815). 

Brtitns and Cassius (1764-1811), Cbwiiler. ‘i‘, 
(See “ Conspiracy of Bratus.") 

Brut us or TJic Fall of Tarquiii, 1820, Payne, T. 
Mnbbles of the Day, 1842, Jerrold. 0. 
Muekingham, 1875, Wills. ILPl. 

MufTooii {Hir ilemths), 1622-1681, Lacy. C. 
Bull. ** Joliu Hull.") 

Bury Fair, 1689, SbadwelUv G. 

M'i.sirk, 1719, Young. T. (c<»pyrlght was £8i). 
Mll9^y d*Am!)ok, IKOT,Chatumm. T. 

Mu-^sy d'Ambois, 1691, D'Orfey. T. 

BusyWy (Ae), 1708, Ci'utilvre. C. (liaeod on 
Dr} den’s Sir JJartiu MaraU, 1667^ 

By Itoyal Cuminoud, Ulth cent., ikiriing. C.O 
By «>!»'» Conspiracy. (See “ Bhron's Conspiru- 
cie.") 

Cabal ami DjVs, 1783, .Sclitllor. T. 

CadJ Dup^* {It ), 1761, Moiislgny. O.C. 

Oliiia or L*£kifant du Myelcre, 1800, Gnilbert 
de ilxdrecourU Mel. 

Cu'sar and Pompey, 16.11, Cbapman. T. 

Cesar and Poiniiey or Gtesar’s Itevenge, ICo;, 
acted by the etudents of Trinity Col kg", 
Oxford. 

Cain, 1821, Byron. Mys. 

Cato Graeco, 1720,1.e6. 0. (See “ Gracchns.") 
Caiua Gracchus, 1815, Knowles. H.T. 

Caius Gracebus, 1835. MontL H.T. (rendiert'<l 
into French by DupHiMia, 1864; and lHt<i 
Ensllsb by lord ,Iobn Unseeli, l^}, 

Caius Mwina, 16d0, Otway. T. fTbisl».Sh«k<‘- 
Hteare’a Ccriolantu reset.) 

Calaudria {U% MM, Bthbt. C. (the flrei Italian 
coincdy). 

CAlaynos, 18^ O. BT. Baker. T. 

<.)tlelr Quotem, * S. Lee. 

CoiUfb ^ Bagdad, 1799, IMetdieQ. Q, 
i:aliBto, about 1979, (kwue. M. 

Caiislus, 1630, Anofi. T.C. 

Cattlsthhne, 17^ Hron. T. 

, CntlyiMo, lT7ft,Cmberi«niL 
\ Ctlypao, 1803, IVf&to. 0. (Bee "OhMiftaa.”) 
t CkIyiMoa^Tel«nafibM(l«77HiTM\Bn|^ 

I CUntaradene ^lai), mt, ^be. C. 
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Aambtac-x Ukitiif}, 1569, Pjr(>^n. T, (Refpin^ 
f<r by ^kebpcaiR, l JUn. IV., aa ii. imS.) 
rimbsPSea, l#74 fSfttlle. T, 

<'iiin(>ralzaiRtUD, Idli), JamM. Fy.C. 

(.tram*, IttiU, T. (;«r»dll«j. T. 

' .imp IThe), IT 80 , StiPiidan. Mu.I). 

< 'umiialgncn {Tht) or Plpau&nt Advenliirfs in 

KiJ)?, JVUrfi'y. (I. 

• ampaign or Love in ttie Kwit, 178:<, Jeph»<(iii. 0 

< lainpiiiqi?. (!^ “ Ah'Xiiiilf'r oml 

“ Cupid arid Carupasp?.*’) 

' 'audMat*' ( Tki), ubout Dcut. F. (Sc# 

“ Rival C!indidatP!s.*’) 

<'«prlpi!a a lan-or ('J'hfi), 17<}0, fiuctltp. 0. 
<’aprlclou3 lx>vm (77(4*), K. Lloyd. <'.() 
(from the Caprices d’Amwtr of FavarlV 
('iptiiiti iTue), 1BI3, Rpauuiont and Fu-tchi ft 0. 
t 'ai'tttin Murlo, 1S77, Crts'ain. 

‘J,iptll'« (/.es), 10 ;Ij, Itotr-m, i\ ('mitulcd from 
the CapUoi of I'lfuinn). 

4 'aptlve (The), 1839, Lew la.' Mel. 

Cijrflve (Th*-), 1769, RkkfretiD'. 

Caplivrs (The), 172.7, .T. tlay, T. 

'.’rfiUlvi (»<*. 254-181), I'lautiiH. t:. (L.il'n) 
Tranalatod lute blank vir^f by .Mi-m-, 
'ilioniloii, llicJi, Worii.-r, a!s<l ('uliuaii, 
1709-71. (Sp«**C:nitlfs.’'\ 

< aptlvily (The), naa-lT-ll.(inUlimiUi. Or. 

( ttiwicUln (3"Ae), 1776, Foot**. 

(.'atartaeu!!, 1759, Maaou. ll.Pio. 

4 ura4tai'u?, HO?*, Bishop. I'ri.iJI, 

' '.ifo vaiiiio (La), 17a;l, l irctiy. 0. 

<’tt»i of Fancy, 1601. tfrccin*. C. 

''ar<Hiialf7V4<t), 165^.Shirley. IJ. 

''^irdinal licatou, 182.7, I’lnnarif. T. 

• ’.1 r'dess Husband (l7oi. Cibla’r. P. 

< ar<'lea*iJ>faepb(*rdr«a(JAe), jara;,'!', jiflej. T.O. 

' arloaifwnk 1676, Olway. T. 

< arlos ^ Don), 1787, .Sf In Her. T, 
llannellte (7%e), 1765, Cuinliertand. T. 

‘ 'amiT'al ( The),' \ iMitJ, I*orlcr <). 

Camlv'al of Venice, 1781, 'I'icki-U. F t>. 
Cartesmunda, tlje Fair .Nuu of \Vin'la-<t 5 r, 

16W.Brt.fWcr. T. 
ht AIU!T{4(1 (The), 1609. .Touaon. C. 

Carint (»,o. *254-184), Planlus. C. (Latin, 
liaswl on a (jrwk tomndy by l>i)»ldli*s). 
’frauskted to blank verse by -Mvxm-*, 
Thonitoii, lUrli, Warner, and (Jolman, 
1769-74. • 

Caamndre, 171b cent., CalprenMo. T. (tr*Tl»- 
lattil by air C. CottereJ), 1652). 

• ajssandre (ie77-175H). lAgraugc. 0. 

«’aortas (1677-1758), Lagrange. T. 

CaA(^ 1667, Bol)eTtM)o. (A 
L'artiUaii ( The), 1653, Talfoiml. T. 

Ca*4le of Andainsia, ITOS, O'Kecf-. f’.O. 

<.'a8Uo of • Ileartwell. Mu.K. 

Caatle nf Peroevcrancc (TTbr). One of the oldest* 
Honlity ptay« in the iauenage. 
t'aatic Speetro, 1707, l>ewf«. ll.Il. 

(‘aator and PoUiui, ITTtk Bernard. (L 
(.ktch Hint Who Can, 1868, Hook: 
<3aterlaoOi>oArn, 1044, IhtnizettL O. 

Catherine Hoaitea, Holpa. T. 

CatiliiHlae Grey, 1637, Baife. 0, 

OatiieitM of BeilfanBuimrd-UltX KlcUi. C. 
Cattti^ 1633, Croiy, T. • 
OtUflbie^OHwptrai^.lUl, Jonaoo. T. 
<laaitttr6CgMUWb«i7(1SM>ie23> JLD. 

Cattv 171% Ad^Oen. T. 


Galon d'UtlquC, 1715, tkvJuunne, 0, by 

Vlnd). 

Catoite In ITttca, 1736, Metastasio. T. fmoale 
by Lw). 

t’atsiuw, 1800, Jerrold, 

4*0 qui Plait an:a I'Vnnneit, 1860, Ponaanl. C. 

I 'mdiina (1m ), 1760, llci-iid. 0. 

O'lt'slitia. \Sice “Spanlub Bawd.“) 

■tViid (The), IttlO, Sliellt'y. 1'. 
j t'nii'ff-atola (/.«), 1817, lloaslnl. O. 

: fhal'ot, Admlial of France, l6}9,il)ftpn»Mi. T. 
t'li.a'tiL’IMl, .'wrilji*. C. 
c'ii.ih‘i {/-«), lijJI, Adam. O.C. (libretto by 
SfnW). 

* Chulteiigo Ibr Itcantle (A), 1606, Thomna ILy- 
W(kh1. T.C. 

Chances (T/w), 1020, Fletfln i (ncaunionf dhd 
I ICJil). t.'. (u{l< rud lirsl by the duke nf 
j Iluckingbnai, and then by 0.(nh*k, into a 

{ hire*). • 

j riuingeliii^t (7‘A^), {Hiiilhumoiis 1653, Hiddle^ 

' CiuiigeniHil d'Unifi’mie, ifCK., l^iinery. * )>. 
''h.uiKc.s (Tit), 16.TJ. Siili'ley. 0. • » 

( liaiii-oti dii F>>r1.ii!ii'j, 1>"0I. OfftiiliarJi. O.Bf. 

( 'll 1 ji4 ren Ri/Uge (Lf >, 1*1 h, Buifldii n. O, 
t’MJIrter of AtoJeijH (yVicl, i:.-!!, .MIkS W. 

• 'Iiaiily, 1>'74, (iilbi jl. Pi. 
t 'li.iiIttbuiisui'} (be), iK'fiirc 1822, ficribe. l^t-Pc. 
('h.uii'ii {., J75U. Haiiird. H.L. 

Cnarle-'i L, i'>2-’*, K tWihaiu Mrewer. H.T, 
(;harli'.<i I., 18.'W, Mi*ss Millunl. H 1). 

Chailes 1., ls;:4 Gnnicy. 11,M. (S(5*J 
well.”) 

Ch.'irJes 1., 1872. Willi*. Hri. (Tbi«* is lltc 
pby will* 14 Irving l^ltl^l In.) 

'"harUVlf , 1819, Mji l.«rT*;n. O. 

4 tiAil4Hll (i:92-lW2), I’ftvnc. 1>. 
f'harb"* VI , 1841, Ifaii.vy. O. (libretto Uy 
llidaiijiiic). • 

())i&rlc* VIL, IH.*U, Htimas. H.D. 

Cnarle't IX,, 1789, tTiiiinhT, lj.l>. 
t’li irits XII., J826, Pianchc. IM). 
t.'harli'S 1« ’JV'rncrairv, 18J4, Outtbert ila l*ia8rc* 
court. 1). 

t^liarlottc Owrday, isSQ, Poninrd. T, 

4 ‘!ia(*A' & St. Uermaiii, leeq, Ireaianrlea. )) 
<‘!uf-te Mayd in Cbeapaidv (riic), 1020, AtiddU • 

loti, C. 

Ch.i!iti'lard, 1.865, SwJnbt^e. T. 

4 'ban let {jfde. dii b atMUt 1834, AnceJot. V. 
ClittttiTbox (r>ie\ 1«5T, W. «, Jwrold. C. 
Cheats of ScApln, l#77, Otway. (from 
Mol li‘re,*« /bartwri/a de fSntipln, 1071. C. 
Cli«*man'(1830-1877), llaJlhlay, 

Chef- l'T4.niis«8 of Gad unto Man, 163«, Bale. 
Mir.Pl. ^ 

ChftvhwM l'£)iprii (£a% 1710-179% Favart. 
O.L. 

Chcahtre Cumkii, 1700, S. dobnaun. C. 
t:;Uc'8ter Myatertea (34), The nidihst dramatle 
wotka in the langaagc. Ascribed to It. 
HeydeB,wbo dt«d 1.303. 

Chevalier 4>la-Modci, 1053, llanwort, C, 

CaUen do HotiUr^ (Le), 1614, Oltilbett tie 

ObteM da ilottt BL BotmckL liM Aiitter.i^r^ 
Child of Katare(i753-l$3f>rl3bhtoi^. ». 
^iidtva Wood. 1615, Moitoo.^C. 
fSthalry, l«r% fi. Lee. PI. 

Ci)U,n.b.i,i6:<0, Jonwn. 1% * 
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CboephiiH, ii.r. 4BB, .Xwritylu*. 'f. ((.iivek), 
TrausliUcd by Potter, 1777; Buckley, la i»; 
Plttniptre, • 

(Hiolerte Jnttn, l775,Cuiaberlaud. C. 
riurtroes, 164!>, Jlotrou. T. 

Cbrlslaljcl. isiu. Colerldjs*’-- T). 

Chrliitlati ^Uvt) Cth4), ia55, Mrs. Befe4;b'’r-Stow’8. 

T. {IfneU mn't f7a6C» tlramatiiSctl), 
ntriatlan tamed ‘J'urko (.if), 161 L', 1 * 1 .. 

riirlHtlne, laiio. DiiniM. H.PI. 
ly’hristiiio & Fontainebleau, SouUA. O.K. 

v^hristlne on Su^le, iB'iO, Bi-ault. U.1'1. 
(/'hristmafl, I61t!. Jopbaoii. 

Christo Trlurnpbaiite (l>f\ IftSl, .'.rv>x(*. T. 

(lidtln), traiialatHl 107:^ 

(.lirlstopbo Ctilomb^ lt)l5, (lUiUiert de iMsi'n'- 

Aturt. J>. 

I'hronltiloHlaUtryof LeirKinitnf Fuglnivl. 

Anon. li.Pt. (.This was Uio qiuiry of 
SbakoRpeare’s Kinff Imy.) 
CbrununIJoUiulluiloKos, t7‘M, (^arey. Mock T. 

('id (77u!), I6U1, (ittUhclm dr* ‘H. 

Cld (7^), 1630, Coruetlle. T. (nu adaptalioti nr 
f, the above; transiap'd 1714 by J. U/oll; 
1803 by & “Cabtain”). 

(’id (IVis). 1037, J. llulter. T.f. 

Cid (TAe) or Tho lloruio Daughti r. 171 (, .1. 

CVzell. T. 

Cinuo, 16H9, Cormdlle. D.U. 

CiniUk’ii Conspiracy, 1640, T. Olblx'r. T. 
rifcht WHS £13). 

t.'intiila'H IteveiH. (See “(Tynthia’s Pevt*l-r,") 
('inthi«‘e Itevcufp!, Su>|)bcti-r. c. 
Circassian's Bride (T/u;), laoo, Bishop. 0. 

(iirce, 1677,0. D,vvcnant. T, 

(Iro KU'iiiioscluto, 1730, Lno. 0. 

CSstellarla or Tbe (’•a»k('tC>»nc\iy(B,<*. 2r>i-isl\ 

Plautus. C. (Latinl odapksl from a ... 

play by Menander). Ti'aiislat(>d into blank 
verso by Meatars. Tburulun, llicb, M'.u'ucr, 
and Colman, 1769-74. 

CiUson (T/ie), 1761, Muri>hy. F. 

CUlxen ticneral ( The), 1793, Oo«he. C. 

City Heiress (TAe\ 16^3, Mrs. Helm. C. 
city Madam (77»e), lOftO, Massinger. 0. (po-jtU.). 
City Mateb, 1630, Mayiic. C. 

City Nightcap (7'Ac), 1601, U. Davenport. T.C. 
(a drattMtlsoil version of TAe <.'uriou$ Jm- 
wrtinvnt in " Don (Quixote,” webh'd on a 
tele of the “ DecaiSeroii," day vil. uov. 7). 
Oity Politics, 1«73, Crowae. C. 

City Eonible(TAe), 1713, .Settle. C. 

CIV Witt < Thte), 1053, Urtune. C. 

Oily of tb« Plague, l.Hi6, Wilson. D.Pm 
<»vll Wars of Henry VI. (T&c), na*. T. ( ‘H.ber. 


Clondestina Marriage, 1706. Colman the Eider 
•od Oorrtek. 0. (boscrl on TA« CbH- 
coril, by Townley, 1760). 

OaraeHK IMJ, KlUlgrew. T.C. 

(Sort, tto Hokl of Milan, isui, Pajm*. Ma.E>. 
(ibQslo by Biabop). 

CUv^o, 1716, Ooeibe. D, (tnmaUted 1768). 

(.lanMKitiiM, 1774, Kelly. T. 

Qsmessa dt 1734, MetasUslo. (X (music 
by JiOQ). 

Obfinua dl Tttm 11M,,GlUcfc. 0. 

OBtftaoimdlTiwrmuMaMrt. O. 

deoawtwsf 16113. Dryd^ astd ffatkvm. 

CleoaA, 1740, ll^fey, T. i. 

Cteonlea, 17TS, \tQob^ T. 


I 

I 

J 

I 


I 


Cleopatra, 1531, Daniel. T. c 

Clol^iatra, 1639, May. T. 

Cleopatra, 1773, acted 1775, Alficri. T. (trauv 
latcd by C. Lloyd, 1816). 

Ci5op5tre, 1630, Muirct. T. 

Cleoiiatre, 17tlt cent,, Calpreu^. T. (traas. 

lated by R. laiveday, 1608). 

CIcopfttro, 1750, Marniontel. T. 

Otcopiltre Captive, 1550. JodcUe. T. (Antony 
and Cleopatra by Shakespeare, xOO^. T.) 
Clifford. 1817, Cliflord. T, 

(hitandre, 1632, Corneille. 

Closeria des Cciiets (/xt), 1346,JSoulie. I). 
<;iotible, 1832, Sonlio. T. 

Cluuila(P/ie\n.o.,423, Aristophanes. C. (Creek'. 
Trauslated by Stanley, 16>«7; \Vhit.\ I7:i!>. 
(Juiuberland, 1797 ; Mitchell, Is2u-'l3, 
Hiukie, 1853; Kudd, 1867. 

< 'lytemnestra, 1823, iSeer. T. 

Cobbler's Prophecy (The), 1591. Wilson. D. 
(.'walus, B.O. htl, Arist<)plmne.s. (Traim" 
lated by MitchoLh 1830-22; Itickic, 1s5.t; 
Kudd, 1867.) 

Cockle. (Seo “ Sir John (’onklc at Court.") 
CiKu Iniaginiiire, 1660 , .Mtiliere. C. 

Cu'liun Hritannlentn, 10:k(, Caruw. M. 
CiilTec-housis I’oliticlaiui, 1732, Fielding. C. 

< 'olliietlft A la four (1774-1826), U retry. D. 
Collom Uawn, 1860, Ikiucieault. C. 

Culuriibus, 1798, Morion. ll.PI. 

Combat uf laive and Frlctidship (TJir), 1651, 
Xieod. C. 

Combat uf the Tongue, 1007, Brewer. C, (Cre-n.. 

well aettsl tlie part of Tketus In tlon play ') 
ComwliOniMj(/.it>, 1816, Aiutrienx. C. 

< 'oinlidk-ns 1819, Dclavigne, C*. 
c'omi'dy of Krrors, 1593, Shake.spcaro. C. (Br«t 

mention 1.59K), , 

t'oinlcal Uallant, 1702, Dennis. 0. (This is TAa 
Jfyn-jf IVivet o/ Windtor, by Shakespvari', 
1590, new set.) 

Comii-al Hash (Tk«\ 1635-1673, Hlargarol 
duchi*ss of Xewcost I«. C. 

(}olnicai History of Dun (jubcote, in threo BorlSt 
1694-90, D*UKcy. C. 

Curakal Ixivers ( ), 1671-1757, C. Cibber. C. 

(copvright vrm £1015f.). 

Cbmicat itevenge or Love in a Tub, 1664, Ktiu • 
regp. C,’ 

Coramimry ( The), 1765, Fixde, F, 

Cemndttee (the), 1670, Howard. C. (See 
“ Honest Thieves.") 

Common Condttionji, 1576, * C. 

(‘ommonweatUi of Wotnea (The), 1686, D’Urfey. 

T.C, (based on Fletcber'a ,Sica iWtys), 
l^omplolnt of Rosamund (1563-1510), Ihwei. X 
Comte d'Ory ( U\ 1628, ^be, C. 

C.amtess« d'S^rlMignas. 16T2, MoV&re. C. 
Oomus, 1634, Milton. M. (muaie by LowwX 
Camus, 1738, Ama. 0. 

Confed^acy (She), 1705, Yaebm^ C. 
Confederates (f^X 1717, Joe. Hay. F. 
Coofbderates (fhej. about 1730, Breval .ibt.D. 
Coufltet of CmiscieMe (The), 1581. Woodes. Mo. 
Coaquestof (Abta, 167l,diUle, T, 

CStmquert ofOtvmada, 1513, T. 

Cbnrad, 1773, MagootavaUm Pr.T. 
Coitecietmsor The ttrtdal Ktebt, li^ Uaytiev. 
CbnackNwl2if«m(m)i,t7i^8W^ C. - 

COBsaUler Rappononr WX Oohtvlfite. <* 

Con*plrMy^\1|3a.Tl.TaiHg»». T. 



DKAMAt^ AKU OHEilAS. 


CiMt!)i>iniC7 (The), IT«8, .lepltwm. T. (Motw- 
t4i9iu'd CkiHtmn di Ttio). • 

<A>uspteiicy of 0rutiM. Antoni. T. (.See 
*' Jttiluo CoiMr/') 

Cotuipirttcy of the PaKxt, IT83, Alfleri. T. (tratia- 
litkodbyC' IJoyd, l«16). 

Tonstaut Coiipk! (The). I7i». Fanjnlar. < 

4 onHtatit Mdd (TM. 1640. Sblrl^y. (altm-d 
Into iMtewiU find o»rt o iruy> 1061). 

4’unMjfttioii ITfuf), 1640, SUlrl4^y. C. 

Omtfntlon ktwctn Ulwrality and 
1602, (Oilfwnft- Mo. 

CXnite&tion brtwwii the Houws of Lwrttsitr 
an4l*York, ItiOO, Arwn. H.l'I. (ShaKe- 
rtpearc'v part Jl. of /A«i-v 17., pul.'liMttd 
1641, is very like It Indi’oa.) 

(Aitites do la Hel«4> <le Kavarte (Us), i«M. 
ix’ribe and Ijogouvo. 

ContestoJ Election (The), 185!l, Tom 'I'aj 1 <t. 

< '.utratl 1180, T, Franklin. 4!. 
4.'<Mi»iivancea(,25fc«), 1716, i.'Urey. Bil.F. 
convict (T1k\ I8l«. J. WllM/ii. U l»m 
Cuuvlvauo 410 i*{£dra, 1620, Tir«i> d“ Moiiiio, 

whose namo was Tellot. <’. v,'riii« is tkt 
originAl of all the Hon Juant.) 

4-''iol as » Cuenmber, 1851, W. U. .Icmild. F. 

' ophto (r/u! <7m/w!), 1792, Jlortlif-. 4,'. 
t '.H^uetto (Th»\ 176«-176T, MnlW-y. V.. 

< 'v«juct»4) du VMllaip!, 1715, Jliifrc'sny. C. 
i.’itfi'sna ct Callirhoo, 1696, Ijifusw:. T. 

Cwrliilon, 1781, Labarpo. T. 

t;onol4nusi, 1610, .‘jhakefpeare, T. (iSeo' Io- 
• vaderofllis fJounlfy.") 

0>rloUi«iii, 1723, fitintUsl on K-ij m'-lirRiiiii « f 
Ctnjo Martin CWiolano, wuvic hf Auilo 
Arlosli. 

<?oriulanus, 1749. Thonwon. T, 
c’.>rneHa» 1594, Kyd. T. (from GamJpi's tia- 
g4Hly Orrnelie). 

Oorodtic. 1581, ftamier. T. (sw'skve). 
tJomelie, 1768, Ucnault and FtiscUer. 'I. 
ckirnctte Janne, 1864, Cftnjioiii.JK'. U. 
Coronation (JikX 1640, ShlrUy. C. 

<A»rsaite (TAe), 1856, Adam. B. 

Corsican Brutuers, 1*48, IJoucicanU. D, 

Conricaiu, 175». D, r ftmm Koti^-bae).. 

Com Raw (JUt). 1786, Martlnt O. 

Usb version is colled 7Ae A'teye 
ytude,) 

4 'oHl Fan Tntb!, 17*8, Motart. ^ 

I'tRSBio do M4jdhM, 1947. Home. T. * 

Costlle Whore (rA4!)t 1633, Anon. C. 

Court Egmont, \m, iioettu!, T. (translatid 
Count «f Burgundy, 179S, Anw! Warntm;. Tl. 

(fipoin Kombtts). 

>t ai «Man TAMwtauAsa ^ r \t iaI.A 


/.’Awde de» by Moilen*, q.i*.). 

Coarageous Turk (Anralh I.). 16:n, T. 
Courier of Lyun-H, 185'i. Stirling, H. 

Cuisronne de Ulnets,lH36, ILoussay*. 

Court IteaiitiPf). 1835,1'tuiH'bo. U 
, i'<nut Beggar (Tbr), 1653. Uiome. (*. 

(•'iJi't Sei'H't (TAft, 1653. ^!arlcy. C, 

Court!' )' Nlre (Sir). lO'kf., Crovvtu*. C. (bas* '! 
on Moreto’s Au Pacik S t, wl«l<‘b was Iwr 
row<‘d from Lo|K! do Y'-ga’s J/nyor iw- 

iMfSihiU). 

Oourily lU^que (A), 1629, Mldillct4iti. M. 
CuvfutCarden, l('>ri2,jirirt!iii 16M, Nab!*!'. 
4'ovfint (lanlen WY-tilcd, 1653, llromo. C. 

4 \i\ entry Tluya (TU), In MS,, 1468. 

I'o^ivAtido de i^it'dro. (S'’e“0i>ti>iv,»tln,”et(''. 

1612, B-aiioioutand l'ietv.bi*r . 

4‘openers (ifAr), 1774, Foote. F. 

4.'ri'ailon47’4i'\ 1793, U;iy.ln. 4lr. 

4 'roatum of Impulw, IfttU ee.d,. iJUkrtf 
4:rrolc (The\ f,;. S. llrtMik-i, U. ^ 

epuMO, 1T.W, Whii.-h'.xl, T. 

Cl b(*in t!<‘ntil!iouiiU<. (I6il0~MMbi), Ant I. 

Henry. C. 

CritlR(7’Ae). 1779, SiicHJan. F, (“Sir Fretful 
Fkiglary *’}« meant for Cnwbcrtaild ) 
CrttbiUA (/«), 1««2. Mollere. C. 

Cnt'InfH du I’l-re Martin {US\ 1858, Cormon 
and (Irange. (Tliii Is the oilguial •dO.\' i" 
fonrs f’tn tePt /ujid, and IWuttiatuU's /Atiiify 

t 'pAiato fn tigSHo (IJ\ 1825, MeywWr. 4i 
t'ro-ana, 1604. W. Alt'.iandir.mfl of SllfUng. f. 
t'(<lVd8,'l!*t5, Hidwf.i*-. T. 

Cruitttt'ollf/airel). 1(!U3, Anon, H 1*1. 

Creiuweti, 1827. Victor Hugo. U.Pl. 

'• CliarScs 1.*’) - 

Cioniwetl, 1447, Richards. II. 

(■p'l'i'* rurpo^f», 1342, (I'Hrb n. F. 

Crown Ilioinotab, lat3 {l-uglWi vereloU of 

Uianutnit de la thtwouve, q.v.), 

CVowiie for a Cowimnot ^A), 1639, tt. Uat s'n* 

CruerisrUlicr (TVV 1630, Havreiant. T. 

CVnel ajtt, 1767. CVnlnW. 

Cratch and To4/th|jU'lc 1879, Bims. B. 

Cry (rkr\ 1764, Fielding and Collier, 

ll.Fah, 

CiKk t^cane*, etc, 1S94, Percy, c. 

Cucutlo<;>r The Hood (».C'. 264«l(t4), Planttw. C. 
(Latin). Trawilalod Into bUnfc vense i.y 
Moswa. Tbomton. ftfcb, Wanior, and 
lian, 1769-74. 


Cooniof Nartwwi*; I7«l,t 

CoBBliprCiBa, 1677- Leau^, C, _ i-Ml*? ^ ^ 


Courtaidl«-1677, Leanerf. C, 
t^buntesa a^OAmy, 1767, Hartsoo, T, 
Ccriintiy Attorney (JW), 1763, J"* 

Cuttrtiy Ckotain (Tke}, iW^ duke of JSen- 
oattle; C. 

Conakry 0«ia(»e),JWT,Biwer.C. 

Courtly CHri (J*«. C' 

ftoM ^ Oswtrjf ffVkr V 

C«ort»yfflMB«^,ITl6iTaB*»4NS»' , 

Goani^, UtMfinm, 1677, Lennert. O. (* l*a- 
gbnlftt of fh« Cbtfnfyy WHe). 


t'upid and Htyeb^ mb owit,. MSlfrr. Jop- 
Cnpid In WMting, 1671, W. B. Jerm^ 0. 
Cunid'a Bcwaice, 1615, Beanmont and f^b* f 

a (The qiairy of kbto play WM SWsoy * 
Care tor a CucJmVI (AX mi, Webster and Row* 

Cnro % Itomaoce, m9. Tboiiteo, C. • • 
Con# fbr the Beaitach^ 1611.JRt. Mttrton- C. 
Cun? of Sag. l77«, AmMA 0. 

Cwflnrim) i776-i«94, PL 
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t.'iiKtout of tbft Countiy, poMbtinunis 1647, Beau* 
mont and Fletcher. T. 

Cutter of Coleman Street, 1663. Cowley. C. 
<'ycKir«i (n.o. 4ftO~16T), Ifiurlpldes, .Sit.l). 
(tJreck). Translated by Potter, 17*1; 
Wwlbull, 1782; Shelley; wHh Buckley’s 
jtrose traiislatlou In Bolm'a series. 
Cymbeiliie, 1606, Sbakcapeare. T. 
Cymon(ni6-i77»), Warrick. D.R. 

< ymoD and Inblgcnla (lUSl-llOl), Dryden. 
(^tliia and Cyrus, 17CH, lloole. T. 
CyntIdaaDd Endymlon, 1697, D'lTrley. ll.O. 

< ’ynfhla’a Itcvcls, icon, .loiisoii. Sat.C. 

<Cyril's Success, lOth cent., II. J. Byron. 

<‘yru8,1766, lloole. T, 

<;yru8 the Wreut, 1696, Ba»k'». T. 

Daddy O'Dowd, 19th eeut., Itouclcault. 1.1). 

(S«>c •• Crochets dll 1‘erc MorUn.”) 
iMlsy Farm (TAe), 1«71, H. J. Byron. Dow T>. 
Dauie llluMclie (/xt), l02'J, Itoicldiou. O.O. 

(libretto hy Scribe). » 

Dame Mcduciii {La), 1610'16S5, Ant. .1. Mont' 
e llwry. C. 

Dame VolWe, 1836, Balfe. 0. 

Daino aiix Camdias, 1 84 k, Dimias/lr. C. 
Dantes OtplinlnesCto), 18.17, Keljcr. 0. 
Datnoisclle, 1653, Bronte. C. 

Daiuoisello & Marler (bn), l>eforB 1H22, Scvllte. 
DamoltH'lles i'ls'AIode, 1667, Flecktioe. C. 
1>anion and I'ytbiae, 1671.It. Edwards. T. (Seo 
•< Ferre* and I’orrex.") 

Damon and Pythias, Banim. PI. 

Daiiclnx Devils (7’Ae). 172t, K. M arti. C. 
•dlan'l Druce, 1870, Gilbert. D. 

Danlino and Anilntor, 1765, BlckcrstaT. 

Daranes, 174.9, llUl. 

Darius {Kitiff), 1666, Anon. Aflr.I'l. 

Darius, 1663, ptibllsUcd 1607, lord Stirling. T. 
Dark Glen of rBallylbill (FAe), lUth cent., 
StlrllnR. I.D. 

Daughter (TAe), 183H, Knowles. D. 

Daughter of St. ATark, 1844, Balfe. 0. 

DauRliter of ihei Isles, 1861, Ijejtlle. 0. 
DiUighter of the Surs (7*Ae), 1816-1874, 4'. S. 
Brooks. D. 

Daiifflitcr to Marry (A), 1829, Planrh#. C. 
David (1734-189.9), KlopsUa'fc. S.D. 

David, 1834, Neukonmi. Or. 

David UCir)ff\ Ml, Andstrottg, T. 

David Garrick, (iw "tiarnck.") 

Days of deaelicl (The\ l.'iTa, P. Bayne. Jf.D. 
Days of ■yore, 1790, Cnmberland. C. 

Dc Christo Trinniphaitte, 1661, Foxe. S 0. 
t)e Morrtfort, 1799, Baime, T. 

De Paris & Oorl>elt, etc., 1864, Dentoitere. C. 
Deaf and Dumb. I78S. lIolcn^fL II.D. 

DeoUi Fetch. V830, llome. D. 

I^th of .Adam (17!M-I80.9). Klopstock. S.D. 
Dsath of Martowi!, issht, Horne. T. 

OMtb of Nen>, 1690, Pe^antre. T. 

Death of Kobort Kart of Ilantlaxton. in two 
parts, IWl, Ifoywood. 1*1. (See ** lloWn 
tfood.") TTjIs play Is by seme attributed 
to Ant, Muuday and Cheitle. 
tX'idhVi .lest^biiok or lit* Fooi'a Trttgedy. 1860, 
RetSdowi. D. 

Ddbarea in the* PoHm Frfantd, iMb cent., 

llm. •F, » 

Dohauehee (TAa\ 1877, Mfo. IMin. |k 
iVbnrah, 17^ l(aihle}. C^. 


F 

C 

Deformed Transformed, 1834, Byron. D, 
(tjbiindcd partly on The Tkree jRrotbera, a 
novel, and partly on Goethe’s Faust, llio 
“Wood Demon," by M. 0. Lewls^ was 
firom the same novel). 

Ih(g<!l (Ac), 1864, Sanlou. 

IVdImtuent (TAe). 1765-1841, Reynolds. C. 
Demafoonte, 1719, Mtdastaslo. 0. (mode by 
Leo). 

Demetrio, 1731, Metsstaslo. 0. (mnsic Iqr Cab 
daro). 

Deiwtrio, 1742, Ginck. 0. 

I >uiu«x:rite, 1700, IV'Knard. C. 
l>cim>plioii, 1791, Chernbhit. 0. 

• Dep.'-iidant (Fee), 179 h, ('umberland. C. 

Di-pit Anioiireux, 1661, MollArc. C. 

Der ErcischUtz, 1822, Weber. O. (libretto by 
Kind). 

I )ervis (Ae), 1811, Scribe. 0. 

Dtsi'ft Flower (JAe), 1863, Walluee. 0. 

Deaert Island {The), 1760, Aturpny. D,P«. (from 
Alclastario). 

Deaerled Daughter, 178S, Holcroft. C, (altereil 
into The aieward). 

D>erter (TVte), 1770, Dilxllu. Mu,D. (from U 
Dleerteui^. 

Deseiteur (Ac), 1769, Sedaine. C.O. (musu; by 
Alonsiguyj. 

Dcstiuftlun of Jerasalem, 1677, Crowne, 'I'. 
(Milman wroto The Fcdl itf Jerutalm, 182u. 
CI.T.) 

Destruction of Troy {The), 1679, Banks. T. 
Deucte is In Ulm (fAc), 176:i, Culman tl-/) 
Elder. F, «, 

Deux Amis {Lee}, 1770, Beaumarchais. D. 
Deux Aveuglcs (Ac*), 1866, OfFenbaeh. O.Bf. 
Dciix Billets (AetX l779„Floiiaii. C. 

Deux Homines pour un I’lacard. 1860, l)csar* 
bres. F. 

Di‘ux .lotimeea, 1800, Cherubini. 0. 

Di'ux .Jumcau* de Bergame, 1781, Florhm. C. 
Deux Pa{iaa'rrca-Blon. 1845, Labtche. C. 

Deux lyecepteura (Acs), tefore 1622, Scribe. 
' Pt.Pc. 

Devil of a Wife (JAr), 1686, Jevon. C. 

Devil to Pay {The), 1731, Coffey. Bd.F, 

Devil upon 'f wo Sticks, 1768, S'oote. F. 

Devil's an Ass (3Ae), 1616, Jonson. C. 

Devil's Charter, 16U7, Barnes, 'f. (chief cfaa< 
racier )>ope4A lexander VI.), 

DevICs Law-Case, 161.'}, Webster. C. 

1 >< vil's Opera ( The), 1838, Afaeiairen. 0. 

IX'vlii du Village (Ac), 1762, words and music by 
liouBitean. Onto. 

Diabie a I'Kcole, 1842, Boulanger, C.O. 

I >1tihl(t il tjiutre (Ac), 1796, BciMns. C.O. 

I bunants de la Obnronne ( AerL 1641, Auber. 0. 

(Sei* •' i.'iown Dlantond*.*'^) , 

Diane rt tCndywioo, 1787, Ptoouii, 0. 

Dido, 1734, Reed. T. 

Dido, 1783, Manncnttd, 0. (music by PteetnD. 
Dido Queen of Chrtbage, 1994, Marlowa and 
Nash. T. 

Dido and JEoeoa. >dS7, Purcell. O. 

Dtito and .AMeaa, 1727, IFUrfity. D.K. 

DUlono Abfaaodioaala, 1734, lleiaaiaefix 0. 

(lottsin to SkAn «Dd by vind), 
IMe&oberffMs. ^6p“2aub«rfi£l*.*’) 
liicn et la Baiwtks^ tt36. Scribe, 0, 

I tHnorab, iss^Slmutrer, D. 

^ Dkicleslan, 1699, twcell, 0. 




UKAMAti AND OPKKA:>. 


Diofeites lUK^IIia Lanten)« 18-i9t Tom Ti^- I Donna IHaiu, 1814, W. Manton, C. 

lor. C. • j Donna del La^o ( /m), 1831, Roosinl. 

Dlone, 1730, J. Gay. P.T. | Doom of DpvorgoU. 1839. sir W. Scott. 

DionntttS, 1718, Mormontel. T. (Denys It > lK)t, l9th cent., ItonclcauU. 

Tifrant.) lX>ublfl Dealer (Tftti 109*. Oonffrero, 

Dlplomale (Le), 1837, Delavigne and Scrilje. lX>uble Deceit (TVie), 1736, W. Popple 
Pt.l’c. Double DteguUe (7»e), 17H3, Murdoch 

Disappointed Gallant (TV), 1738, A. 'riiomsuii. Double Fatsehuod, 172^ Theobald. T 
Bd.O. I Doable Gallant, 1707, Cibber. C.(copj 

Disappointment (The), 1634, Southerne. 0. '| £i6 2,t. Ad,), 

Dia^tded Sou (The), 1854, Godfrey. C. (This i Double Marri.ij:e, l«i7, lleanraont and 
is an English rersion of Cr» fiDde/lt7ii die; : Double Veuv.t^% 1701,1 )ufro«ny. C. 
see "Tbc Queen’s SMUlng.") * iKuibUi or Quits. (See “ QuituV* etc.) 

Dlsomtented Colonel, 1633, Suckling. C. I Doubtful Heir (The), 1663, Shirley. C 

Discovfry (TV), 1763, Mrs, Sheridan. C. «j Dougins, I7.'i6, Home, T. (based on t 
Disobedient Child (TV), 1575, Ingclaud. Mo. j ffil Aforitt). 

UiMtraU(V), 1697, R^gnaid. C. ' Dowager (The), 1803-1873, C. .7. Math 

Distress^ Mother (The), 1725, Philipp. T. I Dragon of W'antley, I7.'t7, Carey, 1 
(Uaclne*s tragedy Jfidromaoue AIlgUeiz(^l). sequel Is called Margeru or TV Ih 
Distressed Wife {The), 1743, J. Gay. C. ; Dragons de la Relne, 1.34), tJccourcellf 

IMversionsof the Morning. 1747, Foote. P. Drag<Ktns (TV\ 1879, Hcraoc. (This 

DlTine Oltmpladc^ 1719, ]yf<ita.staslo. O.^ruusic li«|i version of Det Oragons de 
by Leo). comic opera by Mailhirt.) 

Divorce {The), posUnimou.a 1805, AlRiTi. C, Di-aiiu of Exile, ISSO, K. B, Urownlny 
(traH'latra by C. Lloyd^ 1815). , I>iamatisi(fV), 1789, Reynolds. C. 

Djengis Khan on IjU ConqueUs do la Chine, 1837, ; Drames du OaVret, 180*. Dutnaitoir. 

Anicct Bourgeois. T. • Dreuiuat.%'a, before 18:is, Bu('lc.sl''ine. 

Dr. Taut In ItlsCliariot, 1769, Foote and Dicker- ; Dream of Sripiu {The), 1797, OUvari. 
staff. V. (based on Lt MuLcak. Imiginairt, ' Metast.'iAlo). 


Donna IRano, 1864, W. Manton. C. 

Donna del Logo ( fjn), 1831, Rossini. 0- 
Doom of DpvorgoU, 1.339, sir W. Scott. PI, 
lK)t, 19th cent., Rouclcault. 

Double Dealer (FV), 109*. Congreve, C. 
lX>uble Deceit (TVte), 1736, W. Popple. 0. 
Double Disguise (TV), 1733, Mtirdoch. C. 
Double Falsehood, 172^ Theobald. T. 

Doable Gallant, 1707, Cibber, C. (copyright w 
£10 2.7. «d.). 

Double Marri.ige, l«i7, Deatimoni and Fletclur, 
Double Veuv.»^?, 1701, Duftosny. C. 
iKuiblii or Quits. (See “ Quitte!” etc.) 

Doubtful Heir (The), 1663, Shirley. C. 

Douglas, 17.56, Home, T. (based on tlte tale of 
Gil Aforite). 

Dowager (PA«), 1803-1879, C. .7. Mathews. 
Dragon of W'antley, 17.37, Carey, U,0. (Its 
sequel Is called Murgeru or TV Gragontsa y 
Dragons de la Relne, 1.341, tlccoureelte. C. 
Dfag<K»n« (TV\ 1879, Hcrsoc. (This IsSin Fog. 
U«h version of Dee Oragons de Til In i-'. i 
comie opera by MaiU.irt.) • 

nmiiLi of Exile, iSSO, K. B, Browning. 

Ill amatisi(fV), 1739, Reynolds, C. • * 


staff, V. (based on Lt Malade limginairt, 
}af MoU6re, 1673). 

Dr. Mimns, 1884, Corraoii. D. 

IkKlyp^l (Dr.), 1800, Lyly, PI. 

of Mouta^ts, 1815. Mel. (an Eiigllsli ver¬ 
sion of the Q^ien dt Montargis, of Giiilbi it 
de Plx^rraourt). (There is auolker I'lx-ncli 
drama, called 1a ChUn d’Aubrg, on tbc sane* 
subject.) 

Dol^ljm oe Fee {Lei), 1853, Scribe and I.egouv(i. 

Domino NoD (Le), 1837, AulH>r. O.C. (libretto 
by Scribe). (See “ Block Domino.") 

Don Ctesor de Bogan, 10th cent., Uouuicault. 

Don Carlos, 1676, Otway. T. 

Don Carlos, 1787, Schiller. T. (transbb'tl by 
Calvert, IHSO). 

Don Carlos. 1822, lonl J. Russell. T. 

Don Carlos, 1844, Michael Gosto. O. 

Don Chriosi 1867, Vc'rdi. 0. 

Don Felix. 1714, CeatUrre. C. (ttume as The 
ffimOer). • 

Don Garrio. 1786, AJUerl. T, tyy C. 

JJoyJ, 1815). 

Don Giovanni. 1787, Mcnart. 0. (libretto hy L 
da Ponte). Sir II. Bishop recast tiiN «qi(T.>. 
^ee '* Giovanni " and “ Oouvivado,") 

Don Juan, 1685, Gltlck. 0. 

Don Jnoo, 1665^ MolHire. C. (Imitated from i 
tV “Oonvlvado," 

Don JnsiC 1673, TbomM CbmeiHp. C. (fr^ni 
fh6 Spanish comedy "Convivado," q.e.). ; 

IhA Juan, 1603, Kalkbnm&er. O. 

Jwm d'AntrkiMh 1835. Deiavign'-. C. 

Don Posquole, 18*3, Doniaetti. G. 

Don PhiiUi 1657, Connon. D. 

Dtm Pedniy 1769, CnmberUnd. D. 

Don Ptdfo da POTtuKol, 1828. Git y Zarate. D. | 
UtmQoIxotie^ U*6i. MedVren. 0. I 

DMOnij^ln &i(limd, 1736, FkW C. 

Don SebasGan, 169^ T. 

Dyn .Sefasotlano, 18^ Deahttdtl. 0. (eOmpoiwd 
is two 


Dream of Srlplo {The), 1797, OUvari. 

' Metast.'iAlo). 

, Dreams (IH29-H71), Rob"ttf«>n. C. 

' Drink, 1879, C. Uoade. D. (from £’diK»t»io>V, 
i by .Mon.s. Z^>l.^ 187»). 

, Druid or Tlie Vision of Fingal, lSir>,TboJH«-<ii. 

J Dnmiinor {The), 1715, Addison. C. (fiiuiKbd 
on a tradition of IturstmoncMix I1 oij'-<<‘}. 
Duchess do la Vallleie, 1.836, Lytton. T. 
DucUftMofOiiltM*, 1S3V, Flotow. 0 
Duchess of Malfy, ICi!;{, Wotelcr. T. 

Duenna {The}, 1775, .Sheridan. Op.C. (musia 
by Idnley). 

; Duke of Braganya, 1785, JrpllSon, T. 

Duke of Guise, 1682, Drydon. T. 

Duko of D’rma, 1665, sir Rolwrt Howard. 

Duke of MUhtiiie, 1623, Ma*.sii)Ker. T. (imita¬ 
tion ofSUtikwppjirei’s OtkeUit). 

Dukb’s Mistrosa, ir>38, Shirley, 

DuJoainara, Gilbert. D.7' 

Dumb Knight, luOfL Machiii. C. 

Dumb Lady, 1672, Lary. V, 

! iJujtdmtry MariicJ atui Done for (£enl). 2 
JJ. J. Byron and S-^tlmra. C. (See “Our 
; American GoOsin,'') 

, i>upv(7V) 1765, .Mrv. Sberidoit. C. 

' I bipe. (fik'e " U'h/s the Dupe i '*) 

) DupUetty, 1731, ilvlcroft. G. 

; Datth Qmrtcsan (TV), 1600, MArston, G’. 
j C^vived In l6tio, and called The lu^rena'’. 

Riivived again In 1749, anti cul)i‘>l The 
; Vintner Tncked.) 

* Dutch Lover {Tke% 1673, Mr*. Bofan, C. 

i 

Ikrl Godwin, 1*96, Anno Yearsley. T, 

Earl of Essex (16)6"l6tt3), La (jatprmiidr T, 
Earl of I'emx, 1678, Th. OwBollle, T. {Mui >.« 
Earl of Essex, 1683. fiaoks. T. 

Earl of Essex, 1753, Jonea. T. 

E&ri of Kasex, 1768, Brooks. T, 

Earl of Gowrie (t785-1l862).4irfaite, Pi6M « 

Eoa orHfWttm^. (See" Osotli <4Robfft.. /Y 
Earl of 1767, Dr. T. FnnMfm T 

} (SteiAWwwfck.’') 


• • 

D. 

F. (liom 


(See “Giir 
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APriiNDlX Ill. 


Karl of Weatinorelawl, 1748, M. Brsoko. T. 

Indian, 18U0, I^s^vis. C. (Amm Kutzelfue). 
Kasiward Uoel I6u6, Jonaon, Cbapman, ci*;. 

to ridicnle the Scotch. (Uevlved bv 
'IW, and called The CuekoUft Haven, icr^. 
Revived again by Mrs. Ijeunox, and called 
out City Mumtere, 1777.) 
l\c<M.'ntric Ixive, 1TU9, GUmbertiiiid. 0. 
i'lcho et Narclaae, 1778, OlUck. 0. 

I'xlalr, (Sec L’Kglalre,”). 

ICcole. (See “L’Kcole.”) 

Plcus&also (^')« ^ Voltaire. C. (in which 

Frerun id ffiblieted), 

Vdgar, tho KitgUati Monarch, 1677, Thoiiiaa 
Kynier. H.l'l. 

I'MUh (1740-1809), Downinan. T. 

Kdwardl., 169.1,1'cele. ll.Pl. 

Kdward I r., 1692, Miirhwe. ILT. (Shalei-ipenro's 
Richard //. b in injiUtlon of It, 1697.) 
Kdwaqi IV., in two purti^ ICOO, Thomas Hey- 
wood. Il.Fl. 


Kdward and Ijwmora, 1739, Thomson. T, 
Fklwarh the lUaok I’rlncc, 1640, Shirley, ll.'l’. 
>4yiti,(l6i«-1755), JelTerys. T. 

.FMwiirund KlgUhii, 1795, Mad. D’Arblay. 'I'. 
Kdwin the Banished I'riuce, 1784, Douglas. 'J'.] 
Fklwiu the Fair, 1843, Taylor. IJ.D. 

Kgmoitt {Count), 1788, Gotdhc. T. tUanslatcd 
1848), 

Elavi, 1816, Bishop. 0. 

Elder Brother, 1637, Fltt«;her. C. 

.Election (77ic\ 1774, Andrews. Int. 

I'ilectlou of the Managers {'Ihe\ 1784, G. Col- 
mitti. D..Skit. 

‘IClcctm, about II.C. 439, S*>phoele.s. T. (Greek). 
Translated by G. W[ase}, 1649; L. Theo¬ 
bald. 1714; G. Adams, 1729; Potter, 17«8; 
Dale, 1824; Plumntre, ] hoS. 

Klectra, b.«. 413, Euripides. T. (Greek). 

I'ninslated by IHilter, 1781; Wodhull, 1782. 
Klectra, 1714, Theobald. T. 

Elfiidor The Fair inconstant, 1710. IMI. 


lllJ'rida, 1762, acUal 1763, Mason. 'T. 

Kllrtda, 1866. Ilalh!- 0. 

Kl llyder, • Barrymon*. G.E.Mc1.S. 

Eli. 1866, M. GosUi. Or. 

Klijali, 1840, MendelR.sohn. Or. 

Elliaa, 1794, Cticrubinl. 0. 

Ellsca (1741-1813), Gr^try. 0- 
Kllxir d’Auiour(i.’), I8id, Donixt-tti. 0. 
dOlltft (1710-I778X Amo. Dp. 

Ulla IlosenlsTg, 1807, Kenney. G. 

Klleu Wuroham. about 1834, Buckstone, D. 

(written for Mrs. Yates). 

Klmerick, 1789, T. 

Kloiso, 1786, Reynolds, C. 

'Klve»(l».f), 1836, Heibe^. Fy.G. 

Klvtro, 1700, Mallet. T. 

KtnlllaLlaluttt, 1779. Lessing. T. 

Emma, l$tb cent., Hers. 1). 
tCmma di Kosbttrgo, 1890, Meyerbeer. 0. 
'MmpeihKles on H^a, 1663, M. Arnold. D.Pm. 
'Einperiquea 1698, De Brneys. 0. 
Kmiwror of the iutst, 1632, Massinger, 
.thnporor of the Moon, 1687, Mrs. Behn. C. 

■ Kiu|»«8s of Morocco, 1673, Settle. T. 

’ Kmn»ps of Morocco, 167^ DnlTett. T. 

! Kiv A^t lea Cbtfit^! 1868, isthiche. C. 
Kuohanted ftoveTs(Tfte), 1683. Lower. P. 
Knehautress (TAe), 1849, Balfk 0. «. 
Mndtinlone, 1791, Metpstasto. Mu-D. 


Endynilon, the 3IaU in the Moon, 1391, JrLyly.’* 
Qllyt.l). 

Enfant du l\!nple (l^n)^ Tjabronsse. C, 
Enfaiits d'hidouard ( Leg), 1833, Dclavigne. >1.I> 
Engaged, 1877, GUlwrt. F.G. 

England in the Days of Charles 1T„ 1877 
Wills C. 

English Fleet (1739-1802), Arnold. Mn.D. 
English C'eiitlcuiau (The), 19lh cent., U. J 
Byron. C. 

English Merchant, 1767, CoIni.an. C. 

English Moor (FAe), 1663, Brome G. 

Euglish Rogue (The), 1808, Thompson. C 
English Rogue (TAck 1671i Head Ex 
English Princees or Death of Richard ill., 1667, 
Caryl. T. 

English Travellers ( The), 1633, Th. lley wood. C 
Englishman in Pans, 1703, Foute. V. 
ICngllshmaii returned from I'arK 1706, Foote. I 
EngUshioen for my Money, 1696, llaughtou. C 
J'hu'ico di Borgogna, 1818, Douizcttl. 0. 

Enrico IV., 1834, Baifo. Op. 

Enwdgnenieiit Mutuel, 1846, Nus. C. 

Envies de Mde. Godard, 1848, Connouchc. C. 
Eplicslan Matron (The), 1769, Blckerstaflf. 
Jilpichuris ct Neron, 1793, Legoiiv£. T. 

Epiccetio or The 8116111 Woman, 1609, Junson. C. 
E|iidlcu8 (B.C. 254-184), Plautus, C. (Latin) 
Translated into blank verse by Messrs. 
Thornton, Rich, Warner, and tolman, 
1769-74. 

Epsom Wells, 1673, Shadwell. G. 

F>echtheus, 1876, Switibunw. T. 

Erigone (1677-17S«), TjagraiiLo. T. » 

Erik (Athff), 1876, Goasc. T. 

Erik VII., 19th cent., Bcjd. T. 

Eriphyle, 1732, Voltaire. T. 

Ermiiiia or Tho Chaste Jjidy, 1666, Flecknoa 
T C 

Ernanl [Hcmani], 1830, Victor Hugo. R.T. 
I'lniani, 1X41, Verdi. 0. 

Enclave tlo Ciimucns, 1843, Flotow. O 
Esmeralda, 18.'i3, Victor Hugo, R.D. (An 
'English version by H. J. By x>n.) 

I'NpcriUl (Cli Orti), 1722, Metastasio. 0. (music 
by Por(>ora). 

Esprit de Cbntradlction, 1700, Du&esny. F. 

Jtlssex. (See •* Earl of Essex.") 

i'lstiier, 1089. Racine. S.T. 

i-.stlier, 1720, linndel (first perfornuiDre I7;i2). 

• Or. 

Estrella, 1866, Wallace. 0. (left Incomplete). 
Esule. di Granada, 1823, Meyerbeer. 0. 

Ktewle, 1799, LegouvA. T. 

Elolle de Nord (/.’), 1854, Meyerbeer. O 
(libretto by Scribo). 

Ktolle de Seville (I/), 1842, Balfe. O. 

Etourdis (iMt), 1788, Aitdrleox. 0«^ 

Eogeue Aram, 1873, W. G, WiUs. D, (loai 
Lytton's novel dromatltecd). 

Kiigeiiie, 1767, Beaumarcbals. D, 
lingenie, One I^atna ^ a TrUoggr (itiTh-lsaS), 
Goetbo. T. 

Enmenkles, b.o. 468, £seliylng. T. (Greek). 
Translated by Potter, 1777; Bncktca'i 1848; 
Dalton, 18KI i Flmnptre, 1869. 

EnniKbua or Tbe Eanoeh, B 41 . 162, Tkrence. 
C. (Latin). Translated by Bmuey, 17S6t 
^Imaa uw SRIsr, IT 661 mny, llGT t etc. 
Btspbooine et Gnradin, 1790^ Hooauim* tiuC. 
(iBudo by ilMml), . 
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«Kur 3 riuthe, 1826, Weber. 0. 

ICiiiydtce, 1731. Ihlatlet. T. » 

Rvodhe or The Statae, 1819, Shell (7%« Traitor, 
by Shirley, 1631, reset), 

Kvasion de .Marie Stuart, 1822, Unllbcrt de 
Plxerfcourt. D. 

l':veRln^s I.ove (jl»\ 1668, Dryden. 

Kvery 3to« (written la the reign of Edward IV.), 
Anon. Mo. (printed by Pyns«in). 

Every Man In Ills Humour, Improved 
1598, Jonson. 0. (Garriclc reset this 
eomody.) 

IWoiy Man out ofllis ITumonr, iri99,.1on<>oii. (J. 
Every Ono has Hla EaiiU, 179-1, Inclibald. 0. 
(reauxed £709), 

I'Aample (TVle), 1637, Shirley. C. 

lOattini rauiiicated I’rince ( Tka), 1679, Bedlo^K- T. 

K.\iles of Siberia, I7s9, Aode. D, 

Extravagant Shepherd (JVw), 1651, T.ll. (from 
ConieiUe). 

lixti ernes or Mew of the Day, J859, O'Kourke 
(i.e, E, Falconet). 

Ezochias, 1564. Udat. S.D. 
hzio, 1728, Metastabio. 0. 

IMbliCT^e), 1673, non. II.I'l. 
l-'adicux (/-ot), 1661, Molierc. 0. 

I’iulcd Flowers, 1874, A. W. A’l'> ckctt. C, 
Fair Anchoreas of Pausilippo, 1619, Mosshi* 
gt*r. C. 

Fair Circassian (77tc), 1729. Dr. Cruxall. D.Jhn. 

(This is Solomt'n's Song dramatized.) 

F«lr Circas.sian (f/te), 1749- 1814, S. J. Pratt. T- 
fair MAI of the Hl.clxingo, 1607, Hey wood 
Fair .Maid of the Inn, posthumous 164V, Jit'au- 
mont ami Fletcher. C. 

Fair Clue with the Golden J^ocks {The), 1843, 
ILIuncbc. 

Fair Penitent (7%e), 1703, Rowe. '1'. (qnarri''fl 
from Hit yatal lioiory by Massinger), 
ralr Quaker of Deal, 1617, Cli. Sliaiiwell. C. 

(altered by Kd. Thompson). 

Fair Quarrel, 1617, Middleton and Rowley. C. 
Fair luisamond. (Site “ Rosamond.’*) 

Fair Rtisaniond, 1836, Daruett, 11.0. 

Fairy Knight (Tie), ]9tb cent.. Ford ami D<'kker. 
Faithful Friend, 1647, Ueaumont and Flelcbir. 
FaiLlrfUl Sliepbenless, 1610 , Flnteher. P. (in 
imitation of Pattor Pido, 1699, q.v.). 
Falcon {Hie), 1879, Tennyson. •V. (In one act). 

(The rtory Is from Iwccaixio's ifeeimertM.) 
Fall of Jerusalem, l»29, M liman, D.Fm. 
(Crowoe wrote, la 16s0, The iXitrudion 
Jertualm. T.) ' 

Fall of Mortimer, 1731, Mortimer. M.PI. 

Fall of Portoial, 1808, Dr, Wolcot (Peter Hd- 
dar).>T, 

Fall of Robanlem, 17M, Colerlt^. H,Pl, 
Fall of the 1746, Glilck. 0. ». 

False Alarms,-1807, Kenney. Opta. (miisii 
bT Kinir AUd Brahain)- 

False Concord, l7aikTbwnloy. 0. (See “Clam 
deiftlse Marria^.") 

False Cbust (n«\ 1«82, Mm Bebn. C. 

I'aUe tMleaey, 1763, KeUy. C. 

False Friend (I«72>t726). Vanbrugh. 0. 

FUse lolpnMHooe, 17K Coinbcrhuid. 0. 

Falae One (Ae). 181». Flettdier (BwomoHt died 
lat). t. (llmttoCi«oM^andJ.Oesar,j 
FMdts£HH^lin,3faiitii«lL C. 
Falatafl;i«».Bal«s. 0. 


FiilstalTa Wedding, 17«6. Mortimer. H.Pl. 
Famine Benoitoii lUi), 1866, Sardou. D. 
Famiile I’omson (/.zi), ie;it>l699, Poiasoa. 0. 
Famine Renncvllle (M), 1802, IiemolMre. D. 
Famine an Temps de Luther (fTstie), 1836, Deisp 
vigne. T. 

Famine de Lnsigny (1830. Soutl^. D. 
Family Honours, 18?H, Marshall. PI. 

> Family Lcgimd (2%e), LSIO, lliililie, T. 

Family of Love ( Tltt\ 1098, SI Iddlcton. C. 
Famous Vkioric.s «,f Henry V. (77i«), ir7'4, 
Anon. 11.1^1. (This wua the tiuanry ol 
Slwki'.speare’d fitnrg V.) 

Fan»tt(» per la Miisiva, 1799, Mayor. 0. 
Fauc-ies Chaste and Noble, 1638, Koid. T.C. 
Fancy’s Festival, 16.57, Jordan. M. 

Faiiiscu, 180.5, Clieruh'iii. 0. 

Farinclll, 1837 Karnett. l>. 

Fium-Hons,.(rAf), 1757-1823, Kemble. F. 
Farmer {The), 178'4, Shield. 0. 

Parnier’a Wife {The), 1780, DIIhUi), Junior C.O, 
Flint Table (/**•). J770-l«04, Tobin. 

FaHliiiKi, 1846, Mowatt C. • 

Fa'hiiiuable lasvitoB (1752-1820), MacnaUv.^t!. 
Fii'*lilouahlel.over(tAr), 1172, GnuitX'rland, C. 
Fa.^t iitel Welcome, puelhamous 1C6U, Mas- 
sing'T. C. 

Fata Morgana, 1838, Heiberg. Fy.C. 
i'aul Contractf The), 166.3, Ilemmliigs. (from 
tlie French), 

Faul Curiosity, 1736, Lillo. T, 

I’aUl Distovery, 1769, Home. T. 

Fatal Dowry. 1629. Mosstngcr and Field. T. 
(.See "Fair I’onitent.”) 

Fatil Extrivaxaru'e, 1721, MHe-hell, T.(alt*'reil 
by Hill, Ui 1716). 

Fatal Falseliuoil, 1779, H. More. T. 

F.ttal Fi‘lf!Hd8l)lp(I67tf-1749 »,.Mr9.ttocklnim. T'. 
Fafal Love (1618-1724),.Selll<\ T. 

Fatal Marriage, 1692. i^outlinrne. T. (iko 
“ fnibellaor The Fatal Marriage.*') 

Fatal Visum, 1716, Hill. T. 
l-‘atc of Villainy (YAc). I7:i9. T. Walker. T. 
Faiher Jlupiiste, 19th t<-nt, titirliiig D. 
Father’s Kevenge (A), I7h3, earl ol Oartisle. T. 
Fttucon {U), 1772, &d,iinc. 0.0. (music by 
Muneigny). 

Faulkner, ishs, W. Godwin. T. 

Faii<s».tir«!8 Angtalses (res), 1633, ('z>niMNI. U. 
Kausite Magic ilA), 177% Manoontcl, 0. (miude 
by Gretry). 

Faust, pt. 1,1798, H. 1828, Ooetlie. 'P. or rather 
■ a dramatic |ioenK (Ktigiiah Terstous by 
Drvesrtn-Gowcr, 1333; A, Hayward, 18334 
.J, 1$. Biackie, J834; AiMter, 1836{ R. Tair 
bot, 1835; J. ntf<d^ 1839; J. Hiils, J840; 
h. Filmore, 1841; MacDonald, I8<2t Gur¬ 
ney, 1643; 0. H. Knox, tM7i sir W. Scott, 
1861; Grant, 1368; Martin, 1879; Taylor. 
^ 1871; B. Bernatd; Scoonw; Swanwk'ka; etc. 

Pauat and Marguefite, 1877, Boucicauii. 

Fauat e Marsheri(o,'l8&9,Gounod. 0. 
Paiiatu«(Dri), 1604, Marlowe. T. 

Farorifa, 184:^ Donlsetti. O. 
P»vewlt«ofFortune(rA«),136i,W.Maf*t«si. C. 
Fasfo, 1315, Mllman. T. 

Fdo tJn^e (£«), 4749-J806. Favait. 
Frign^C^rtaxan (5^). I6*»t Mrs. C, 
Feiate par Amour (U), I7a4-!7aa, friwtt, C, 
Fdilx, ITV, Sedabib O.C. (BitttfB \ff Moa- 
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APJPENDIX III 


Kt'Hx {XNm). (See " Th*s Wonder.") 

FrUon (John), 1«53, Stlrllttg. H.PK 
KftiiiRle Amdemy (77ie)» Ift'Ur-M'iii, Margaret 
dnehm of Newcmtle. C. 

Fcmala Iiranuttist, Colm«n. Mu.F. 

Kenialo OWcer (l737-lBa.^), KinuMir. F. 

Fonule Parricide {Tfu), ITfil, Ctaur. T. 

Ketnale Prolate (J%e\ 1680, Settle. T. 
tVioale Volunteer (fAe). 1801. Hallorotn. T). ^ 

l-'einiae A l>ena Maris (la), 1803, OalllH>rt de 
Pix^rwonti. V. 

Kpoudo JalouDC (toXlTac, July. C. 

Fomine Juge et Purtio (Im), lGr>6, Moniflcury. 

0, (reduttid to three acta by Leruy. 1831). 
Femmes et le Merits des Feniqica, 183<, An¬ 
tler. 0. * 

Fowmes et lo Secret, 1843, Deaddt^. 

FipnitaeB Mftvaiiu-a (/.«s), 1873, Moliere. C. 
Femmes .Sold.ii.a (/rf;.?I, 1800, Dartols. (!. 
Fennni*8 Teirlbles (/.es), 1 h5s, Inimiunolr. 1>. 
Fdticlhii, 1703, (^beiiliT. T. (An F.ngli'ili ver¬ 
sion by Merry.) » 

Femaf.dtv I868, .'l.vidou. C. (adapted by S- 
^ hilwanls). 

Ferre* and Porrex, lS6t~63, Buckhur'it. T. 
(csIImI (Jorbwlua by sir P. Sidney. Tlx- 
flrat tbn-c acts by Norton, th*- la-it two by 
Sackvilitt lord Uuckiiurat. Fir.d Kiigli^'h 
tragedy ). (Seo lianioii and I'J'UllaS '*‘Uld 
*■ ftainh llulster OulKtrr,") 

Festin de Vu-rre. (See “ Jlon Jiuin.’ ) 

Festus, IK33, flalloy, ll.Pin. 

Fcudiil 'l’lmo.s (1785- IRW). White, ri. 

Few (7A«), posihumoiist i«05, Alfb-n. (J, (on 
the subject of 0)lgarcti|e.s). 

Ftd&hj llerg»-r (/.r), Ih;i 7, Adaiu. O.C. 

Fidelia, 1791, itectnoveu. 0. 

Hesco, 17H3, Schillor. T. 

VVaco, la&o, tl. Kiliott T. 

Flesqno, 1891, Aiivolut. T. (a French version 
of the abnve), 

FIgani. (Sec •* Mariano de..." and •' Xi.«7..>...") 
Filippo il., 17H3, Alfleri. T. (translated by 
0. Ltoyd, 1815) 

Flllo d« .lepbtc, isi-l, M<'y«»rlwer. Or. (See 
" Jephie.") 

Fille. dn I'Kxlie (La), 1819, Qntlbert do Plx6r£- 
roiirt. 1). 

FiUe deft IkiU, iHfto, Web"T. (). 

Ftlb- dll rid (/o), 18Ift.rfh'lavlgm'. T. 

Fllle ilu DlaWe, Thibonst, 1> iSee “ Ftls 
diJ llUliie,*’) 

FHI« du K(>^inient. 1040, TKiidzeUi. 0,0. 
VlileduTaMilionr.Ms^ior. 1879,OITcid»iich. C.Bf. 
Fllies d« Marhn (i.«\ less. Barrim'. H. 

Fits da FamUle i rnV 1853. ftayuni and BicVilIe. 

C, (iSw*'•Thevlilsca'rted Son,”) 

Fite do U Nnlt, U57, Sojour. li. ’ 

Fils du IXabte, 1860, D&nldd, D. (See ** FiUo 
dn IHabte.") 

Fite Ingmtt «u I.'fcaledeaPJrcs, l7a-», I»iron. C.* 
FUa Nature!, It67| IMdcruk C. (See “ Natural 
Son,’*) 

Financier «t Hi Savatler (£«), isitt-tsifo, oiTvn. 

ba^. o.tir.^ 

Fins iVnopantim (A), 1633, Mamlon. PI. 
Fltiattjtua (AaX pua^imoos 1805, Alderi. C. 

• laid MbeUX transtatett.bjr 0. Lloyd, 

1616. a 

V(«UOiai«nteiA(X«xn74,Ueiaar^ 0. 

Ft^ tf« Ckclhiam (Z^X li^mrre. !>. 


FirmfUan, 1154, T. P. Jonca (U, Aytoun>}. 

Flrsf^’i^r (The), 1766-1818, Cobb. P. 

First Impressions, 1813, H. Smith. C. 

First T^ve, 1796, Cumberland. 0. 

Fleurette, 1833, Labrousse. C. 

Flitch of Bacon, 1778, Dudley. Ha.P. (music 
by Shield). 

Flitting Day (The), 19th cent., Herz. D. 
Floatiug Island (FAe), 1656, Strode. T.C. (mnsia 
by Jjanes). 

Florinda, 1699, Handel. 0. 

Flowers of the Forcat, 1847, Buckstone. U.D. 
Flying Dutchman, about 1830, Fitsliall. Meh. 
Flying Scud, 1866, Boiiclcanlk D. ’ 

Folles Amonreusos, 1704, R4gnard. C. 

Follies of a Day (T/ms), 1746-1HU9, llolcroll.. OL 
Follies of the Night, 1842, Piancbc. C. 

Folly as It Flic.s(l7C3-1841), lleynolds. C. 

Foud Husband (7A«X 1676, U'Urmy. <7. 
Fontalnbkan, 1798, O'Keefe. C. 
i’ool made Wiw, 1 741, S. .Tohnson. C.O 
Fool of Quality (163.1-1690), Pobwon. 0. 

Fiwl turned Critic (TAeX 1678, D’Utfey, C. 

Fool would bo a Favourite (TJu), 1657, GarleU. 

I’l. 

Fool's Opera, 17.31, Aston. 0. 

Ford's Preferment (7%e), 1688, IFUrfey. C. 
(Fletcher's play The Tuv Noble Kivuma, 
Tho songs arc by Purcell.) 

Fool’s llevengo (TAe). lor>9, Tom Taylor. H.l>. 
Folding Flutter (Aii'X 1676, EtUenge. C. 

(second title of The Man of Mode). 

Forcetl M,srr)age (The), 17^0, Annstn-ng. ’r. 

(Sea •• Slariage Force.’*) 

Forest (The), 1610, B. .foTison. 

For Lt>ve or Money (l»3tl-ia77), nallid,ry. C. 
Forgery, 1832, Buckstonc. Mel. 

Formosa, 19t)i cent., BoucicauU. '* 

Forticase du Danube (M), 186S, Guitbert da 
PiierAcourt. ^iel. 

Fortunate Isles (TVic), 1626, B. Jenson. M. 
Fortunate Isles (TAc), 1840, Planche. 

Foitunatus (OM) or Tho WisUli»g-(’ap, leodv 
Dekkcr. C. 

Fortune by I.and and ^ea, 1659, Tb. Hey wood. 
T.C. 

Fortune’s Fool (1765-1811), Ikynolds. C, 
Fortune’s Frolic, abunt. tsOu, Alllngbani. F. 
Fortnnes of Nkgel, sir IV’. SoiAt’s novel l.*>22, 

. dramalized by A. Uailiday. 

Forsa del Desiiiio (la), 1869, Verdi. O. 
b'osoiiri (/dixa), 19th cent., Verdi, 0. 

Foscad \ne), 1826, Miss Mltfoid. H.T. 

Fosi-afl (The Two), 1821, Byron. H.T. 

Foul PUy, 19th cent,, C. Ikade and Boucicauls, 
Foundling (The), 1748, K. Moors. C. 

Fonmillng of the Forest, * Oiinond. 1*1, 

Four Elements (ZIteX before 1636, Haatell. Ink 
Four Fine Oallanta, 1607, MiddHmt. C. 

Four l"s(P)afNier, /Vinlontr, MMoeoy, t^lar), 
1530, printed 1569, J. Heywood. Jr^ 

Four Plays in One, posthumous 1647, BcaummiS 
and Flotrher. 0> 

Four’Ihentlces of London, 1633,He]rwooil. II.P1. 
Four Sons of Aymon, 1643, Baifb. O. 

Fourberles de Scapftt. 1671, Motl&n, (X fle* 
‘*CbeatoofSe«»ta.*0 
Fox. ^ea •* VolpedM,") 

Fra IMavoio, liise, Auber. O.C. (tibreiie liy 
Scribe). (Fta Plamto, by II. .1. Byron.) 
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'FAztoeacadaRimfiii, ISIA Hunt. 

V>AnciB L, Ifsa, K, A. Kemble. • 

Fran^iolB I. k Madrid. 1820, Biifaut. T. 
Fredolpho, ISIS. Maturto. 

KreethinkerfPAe). 1774, 1.««!siiig. D. 

FreiechOli* (fieri 1022, Weber. 0. (libretto by 
Kind). 

French Hefoc^do ^*** 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, l58d,Grfeiie. CL 
(&»(, acted in 1501, first printed 1504). 
Friendship in Fashion, 1083, Otway. C. 

Frogs (The), B.C. 405, Aristopliancs. C. (Greek). 
'franNloied by DunsU-r, 1812; Mitchell, 
1820-2#; llickle, 1853; Rudd, 1807. 

Frozen Deepf 2%*), 1857, Wilkie Collins. D, 
Fugitlt# (rAO, 1758-1W13, J. Richardson. 0. 
Funtml or Qrlef i<la-Mode, 1701, .Steele. C.« 

Oabrielle de Vergy, 1708, I>e Btdloy. T. ( I’liis 
h the story of Ilaval de Courcy and the 
Dame de Fayel, whose history noA written 
by (f. A. Crapelot, and publi«li<a1 in 
Gomure Imprevue (fL»), 1772, >S<>daltio, C. 
Salant Jardinier, 1667, Danconrt. C. 

•alathea, 1592, J. Lyty. I’l. 
iallttut (The). 1705, O'Keefe, C. 

Sallants (7%e), 1696, Q. Granville. C. 
ialotti. (See “ Einilia Oalotti.") 

Gams at Cliessc, 1624, Mldilleton. C. 

Game of Life (3ke), 19tb cent., J. Brougham. 
D.rc. 

tlatuft of Love (27ie), ]»th cent., J. Brougliam. 
sCl.Fc. 

Game of t^l^nlatlom 19th cent, .SUtig«.hy Ijiu- 
reiice (f.e. G. H, Lewos). Adaptei? from 
Balzac’s JfereaUelleJ’hieeur. (See “ Specu¬ 
lation.") 

Gamestar (7 b«), 1637, t9i!rley. C. (Allered by 
C. Johiuicn Into The U’^/e’a Relief, 1711; 
The {Jamtlera, by Garrick, 1768; The 
nyifi Stratasfem, by J, Boole, 1827. U 
was founded ou a tale by MalcsplnL) 
''*amsster {the), 1709, CentUvre. T. 

Gamester (77k«), 1753, E. Moore. T. 
UaiDemers(7Ac). 175^ Garrick. C. (Sec above, 
'* Gamester,'*) 

Gammer Ourtou's Needle, 1561, Mr. S. Master 
of Arts (said to be bishop Still; but he was 
under nine years of age at the date given. 
It was printed in I57S, whei]f Still waa 32. 
'liiis wa.4 our second comedy). (See “ 
ter Doister" and “MesogooBS.**) 

Garmon de Ferine (Le), l«#l, Hrlsetarn*. 1>. 
Ganlok (Davidi isM, Bohertaou. C. (adapted 
ftom the French), 

Gay Deceivers, 1804, Colmon. F. 
Gam]iSdraC£a).l9l7.Bositint. C.O. 
Gemmadi ¥4*1,1639, DonImUt 0. 
GeiMral<Ae).B)53,Sblrtey. T.a • 

Gensioas Oomtieror, 1703. U Imons. 

GenevtilVc delmt^A 0%nl»cb. O.Bf, 
Oeatle Sbephmd. 1725^ BomMy. F. (altered by 
Tieke^ 1780). 

GeiRkmaa Cully (rfte)^ 1702, C.JohniR>D. PI. 
‘G«idlimiaaDai»«big-Master,i<72tWydi^ C. 

OebtlemaairilMr.loofLCSiim^ C. 
OoBtlemMiefAlaattaCne>l9#8.Sliadwell. CL 
(s ea e t imss celled the Sitttin •f AUatiaX 
dSenUntmu of Veetee (d), Im. Shirley. T.C. 
<>e»TiAf<jieitn lOXZ, Soibe. Pt.Pc, 
t iw gs Bsniwett, iTa<i Ufllo. T. 


George Dandin, 166A Mollbre. C. 
G«orge>a>Qreeii, 16IK>r Grreiie. 0. (a ballad 
bearing the same tUlo is amongst Greene's 
pramatie Worke), 

Orta. 1687, Pscbantre. T. 

G'ibraltar, 1704, Dennis. D. 

Gtl Bias, 1760, E. Moore. G. 

Gltden Ago (The), 1874, Clemens ("Mark 
• TwainC. 

Giovanni (Otm), 1797, Mozart. 0, (libretto by 
L. da i'oftte). (fjw " lk«i .1 usin.^'l 
Giovanni In l,ondon (1687-1770), Moncrleff. 
O.Ex. 

Giovanni of Naples, 1839, Tdndor. (See " Don 
* Giovanni.") 

Glovanno-d’Arco, 1868 , Verdi. O, 

Gipsies Metamorphuscil (The), * B. Jonson. M, 
Gipsy Warning, 18.18, B<;‘ncKlict, 0. 

GHpus, 1842, Grlflln. T. 

GiraW, 1850, Adam, G.O. 

Gill’s Rianmico(d), 1879, BoUdcaiilt, D. * 
Girls (TAfh 1879, H. J. Byron. C, 

Gls^hi, i» 41 , Adam. II. * 

GiuUoSabhio, 1731. .Siuii. O. _ 

Giuiio Saiiltio, 17s I, Cherubini. 0. (apnptl oT 
Barli). 

Gluac'ppe. 1732, Metostasio. 0. 

Giustino, 1712. McbisUsiu. T. (agini 14) 

Glvo a Jlog a Bad N.-tine, * .1. M. Morton. 
Gtniiiatenr, 1841, Alteuheint. T. 

Gladiator (The), 1803~1654, Bird. T. 

Glass of Government (tfie), 1575, Gascoigne. 
i’-O. 

t i ienuoe, 1839, Talfonni. T. 

t;H Ui U Ksttorldl. iSie "Oftl . . .") 

Goblins (The), lfi,l«. Stickling. C. (awretched 
linitatkm of Miranda and Ariel In fits 
tkmpeU), 

Godly tjueen Hester, 1561, Anon. Mir. I’l. 
Goetz von Ik'fHrhengen, 177A^odhe. H.D. 
(English verHitiiis by liose d^guilar, 1795; 
sir W. Ikotl, 1709.) 

iloing to the Bad, 1858, Tom *raylur, C. 
Gold-Mine or Miller of Gicuvblc, 1054, fHIr* 
Hog. D. 

Golden Age(77t«), 1611, lb. Hey«ood. C. 
Golden Brtnu iTke), |647, PlaMcfa^. 

Golden Fleece (Hej, 1849, 1'Uncti^. 

Golden I>!g«iid(2%e). 1861, Jxnigfellow. D.Pm. 
Gofaleu Pippin, 1769, <y{(Ara. 

Good-Katitred H.itt (Tke\ 1769. Goldsmith. C. 
Good Soldier {The), ab««lt 1880, from IL Poinson. 
Good for Kotbing, 1851, BockutoiHn C.D, 
Gorbodoc. (See ** Ferre* and 
Gotb^ Election, 1719, Cetitlivre. Cl 
G overnor of Cyprus, L?0s, OldmUoo. 
aniccbaa,.179ACb9Qi«r. T. (Bee "CatoGraceo.") 
Gnochus (Cisfwa), 1815, Knowles. If X 
Graoehii»((M)fa«k 1625, Mona. H.T. 
iytande do Ojrolstdu l/ja% 1987, 

OFeabodi. O. 

Orasshtqiiper tne), t8llY« Holitngshcad. C. 
(irom the Freacb). 

Grateful Fair (fhaX 1747, C. &nart. Pt. 
Gmteihl Senraat, 1880. t^trley. n. 

Gray. iileo"Gmijr."> 

Great Castmir (Me), It7% M«>D. {magtf 
hjr Lmoeq; ftom the Frsitmi). ^ • 
GKMaw(27^iOa<b'lt77. Halil^rs c, 

Fteeneo, 16^ Masa^er, C. 
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rU'dait JleTdinp ( Ad, 1721, U’fJrfcy. 0. 

heen UushfK. IHif., llitckHtOTK'. 1), 

}r<**'tH»«iaJno, 1«10, Koiiicr. ('.• 

.iroii-Kynl Monster (TAie^', JS2H, tMauebe. 

Irr.'Kory VII., 1S40, Hornfi. T. ^ 
iu-y (Lmtjf Jane), icsti, OalprlnI:d4>. 'V. 

Jame,, 1715, Eow«, T. (copyilglit 
vm £1Si 6«.). 

drey {fMdjf Jime), 1876. Tfnny'oii. T. , 
drlcf a'l«4-Mo<K i 703, Sterle, (\ 

(tilm, the i‘oilier of Ctovloii. 1CG3. C. by J. T. 
drliwWa (1774-J8.7a), IVr. 0. 

(irliudda, HRO, K. Arnolil. U. (Sec “P-tUent 
Oriicwil.") 

Orlat'ldia. 1H7.J, M K. Tlradden T. 

<lr«i»ilcur (Af). Kill, Du Ihiicys. C. 

Cirollue (170l-lel‘j), 

Grotto on the Stream (Ac), lOtb cent, Stir¬ 
ling. 1). 

Cirovo f Ar) or Lovers’ Paraillw, 1700, OUl- 

tDis.un. 0. 

Giianliun ('Ac). 16't7, >Iu.SiJiigci. {’. (.altered 
by Uuiiirl; ill 

(jptanlian (T/ic), ir.50, (Jowley. C. 

uueoroK, 1763, V'^oltftli'c. T. 

(5 ul*« lIoriilMik, I titiO, I t{‘k krr, C. 

<tiistavc III., Strllx*. O. j 

liusi^vti or lie ^'upollt&iu, 1.833, Aiiicct flour- I 
RPlil*. 11. j 

diistaviis Krlkeoti (1679-1740), Mrs. Cockburn. 
tJiilstavns Vftsa, na.1, riron. T, 
tiuMUivus Va-sd, 1730, Tlrooke. T. 
tlusUviiH Viistt, 1797, ICoto'bue, T. 

Uuy Miiriiieiitig, I••I6, 'IVuy. Mii.1’1—inasic 
by Uxliop, (,'rhls Is a ilr.muit U'.pd version 
of sir IV. Scott'* novel so calLd, 1813.) 


II. (lA.). imi6,C, Lamb. F. 

mbit do I‘Ottr, ISIS, iVntv'T. 1>. 

Uainnrt’Liio tViuaio lUiX bcf.ire 18'23, Scrltio. 
I^P«. *■ 

flail I’ay Officer (l7»r,-i7C7>, Molloy, 
llalMoii mil, ts33, sir W. ScuU. A dramatic 
ski'tch, in three acts. 

itaTiih't Vriuoe of lH>niuark, 130C, Sbukrspearc. 
r (printed IC«3). 

Uaittlct Travestied, Hi I, Poole. F. 

Hampstead Meath, 1708, Baker. C. 
llaml*>m« Hemanl, iht». If. .1. Byron. B. 
'Hanging auil Mairiagil IT‘3‘3, Uarey. P. 
Miiiiuibal and .Sohiiu, I6u3i acted In 1637, 
Nabbes. T. 


ITttpplest Day of My Lift (Ae), 180a-lH79, 
flneltstcne. 

Hap^^'i«»lly(JV),1769,Tliompfion. n.(fh)m 


K«pi»y Wao (The), 17W-1»W, Iiover. 0. 
Uapiiy i*air, Hfti, 9, T. Kmiih. Odta. 
liafd Stnunille (A), H&8. W. Marstim, PL 
UtirloktQ rattlea (i7Bt. bWvald. 1). 
Hartot’s Progrea* (Jfcc), 1733, T. Ulbber. Ex. 
IfaiMiA 1676, Tennyson. H.Pia. 
lUvry Oaytuve (AVr), 1778, Mias Marsimll. C. 
Martfcml Bridge (1554-1829), Shield. Mu.F, 
Uawwtwl Tower (IVX 3i7»3. CoMv. MuJ). 
(tuwtki by 8torac«>. 

1645, Auber. D. 

HWmtld If Ue^id. 1551, BiekMiiUff. C. 
He’s HolorulL C. 

Heart (1%l«od Um WodA t«4; W. Ifar. 
*u». Pi . ■ 


Heart’s I)dlgbt(rie), 1830-1877, llalUday. 
ilPuiUou-timorouiueno.s or The Self-Tunneuts. 
B.o. 163, Terence. 0. (Latin). Trauslub.; 
by Bentley, 1726; Colouua the Elder, l76o; 
Many, 1857 ; etc. 

lleaveu and Earth, 1822, Byron. Mys. 

Mecior, his Life and Death, 1614, Thoma. 
Ileywood. H.Pl, 

ILcciibi, B-o. 423, Euripides. T. (Greek). Tram- 
lati-d by l\iiter, 1781; Wodhull, 17'<2. 
Morgan, 1865; Giles, 1866. 

Ilecyra or The Stepmotlier, b.o. 103, Terenw*. i 
(Latin). Translated by Bentley, 1726; C*ii- 
man tlie Elder, 1765; Barry, 185*’, 

Heir ( 'J'he), lii’i, .May. U. 

JIcir-at.Law (T/ie), 17t)7, Colinao. C. 

r “ Lord's Waiininfqvaii,'*) 

Heir of Vironi, 1817, Pocock. Mu.D. (music by 
IVhitt.iker) 

Heiress (V’Ae), 1786, Burpoyiie. C. 

Helen and Paris, 1768, Glltck, 0. (libretto liy 
Calzabigi}. 

Heleua,!) C.412, Earipidta. T. (Greek). Trans¬ 
lated by Potter, 1781; Wodhull, 1782. 
Hellas, 1H21, l\ B. Shelley. L.D. 

Ill Iping llaiiiLs 1855, Tom Taylor. C. 
lli'lter skelter, 170-1, E. Waul. C. 
flelvi'llyn, isOl, Macrarren. 0. 

Helvf’tius, 1802. Andi'b'Us. G. 
lluiri Hi.. 1829, Duiius. H D. 
llciiri IV., 172&, Bcckiiighaui. IT.I). 

Henri 1V„ 1834, Baife. 0. l£nriatl¥.). 

Hfinl JV. en Fainille, 1828, llefurges, D. .. 
lleuriettc tlio Forsakeu,’’about 18l!^, Uuck< 
hM'nc. C. 

Heurattc Doschamps, 1^6.1, Carri. D. 

IJciiry IL, 1773, a draiu.v iiriHluccd by adding 
logetlier the two attbjuiueii. 

Jleury IL King of England, with the death of 
llosamoiid, 1693, Hsorlbiol both to Bancroft 
and to Mountford. ILT. 

Hcniy and Itcmraund, 1749, Hawkins. U-T. 
Henry 11., 1799, Ireland. H.D. 
ir<-niy II., 1843, Helps, H.H. 

1 Ueury IV., 1598, Shakespeare. H.P1. (printedi 

1698). 

2 Henry IV., 1598, Shakespeare. H.P1. (printed 

1600). 

Henry iV. with ... Sir .Tohn FaUtaff, 1700, 
Ib’tterton.* C, (the sequel in 1719). 

Henry V., 1699, Siiakeitpeare. ILPi. (printed 
1600). (This play was auggeated by that 
callfd 57ie Firmout Vktmiu of Utnry F.) 
Henry V , 1723. HllL H.n. 

1 Henry VI., 1592, ShakesiK'ore. H.PL (alhidnb 

tu by Nash, in Pure* PnmflsN, 1593). 

2 Heniy VL, 1594, Stiakeapeaie. ILPI. 

3 tleniT VI., 1696, Sbokc^ieare. viTLPL 
Henry VIl, 1818, ChepevU. VL3ft 
Henry VIU., 1601, Sbakespeore. H-FL 

161.3). 

Henry VlII., 1791, CMnler, DH. <4btr« 
VtlL). 

UeraclMat, B.C, 431, EuripMea. T. (QtMik). 

Traotlared by Pntter. I78t i WedhuU,lt9A 
H6racUite« (/.*»), 1553, MwnionteL T, 
HetacUrei EiiiwtDr ef the Em4 U94.]a CktlelL 
T. (fromtkrrnsifle), 

Horcnle, 1643, lUdnitt. G3,T. (Iwlhded fn»» 
the Hereiitft Ptirette of fievMdek). 

Hercules Furene (tt,c. 466HW6), %, 



DKAJliVS AND OPKKAS. 


1871 * 


(Gre«IO> Translated by Totter, iTSlj 
AVodlmll, 11S2. • 

ilen:uleHFur<ina(B.c, 58-32), Seneca. T. (Latin). 
Adajrtcd by T. Ueywood, ISfil; T. ^vw> 
tou, 1581. 

Ferculc-B (}£ttBUS(B.C. 68-32), ScDcca. T. (Latin). 
Adapted la English boxameters by J. 
Studley, 1687. 

Ilernanl. (See “EroaDl" and Handsome Her- 
Bsni.*5 

lli-ro and tender, 1669, SUptetnn. T. 

Ili'n) ami fA'ander, 18th cent., Jackman. 0 Bita. 
Hero of Homancu (A), 1867, IV. Mai^ton ^Irom 
the Wrench). 

Jlarod and Antipas, 1622, Markham. T. 
llcrixi and Marlaiune, 1673, Pordage, T. 

11--roic Lore, 16d6, U. Granville, T. * 
Ucioltw of the Cave (1719-1777), Htfhman. T). 
tterr liurokhurd and Uia Faniily, 1827, lloiz. 
]>i>ni I). 

Henlurd Bridge. (See '• Hertford Bridge.'’) 

Hey for Houcsty, 1639, Raudolph. C. (the 
Plufus of AriKtopbancs), Sir C Wren 
performed In ttds play the chatacter of 

Hlc et I! hique, 16C3, Head. C. 

Hick Seoriier (•-•;. Mo. (printed by Wynkyn 
do AVtnde). 

illd'. Pfltk. (See »Itydc.*’) 
llieronUtio. (A'e “ Ji;roiiiino.*') 

High Lite Abov« Stairs, 1776, HarrieK. F. 

Hiin Life. Below Stairs, IT.**#, 'I'ownley. F. 
Htgti'Mattlcd itaceuf 1771-18-11), IdUtiii. Mu.Tr. 
Higidarm Fair, 172^ Mitchell. lld.U. • 
Hlgliland Reel, 1798, O'lvecl'e, 

Iliuko, 1871, Wills. P. 

Minis for Husbandei^ isac, Cuinherland. C. 
Hippotyte et Aiicie, 1733, Bameaa. 0. 
Hlppolytns, n.c. 428, Euripides, T. (Greek), 
Trauklated byl’otter, 1781 ( WrKlhull,1782; 
bltegerald, 1867; Wiliianm, 1871. 
Hippolytus or Phiudn fB.c. 68-32). .Senrea. T. 
QM In). Adapted in Aloxandrino verso diy 
J. Studlfy, 1581; translated by £. Prost- 
wich, 1651. (See '• Phadra.") 

Hicen the Faiw Greek, 1.W4, C. (The 

title of this play la 7'A« Turkiih Mahtinut 
and . . 1 ) 

His Last Legs (1868-1876), W. li Bernard, 
ilistorioal R%ister, 1738, Fielding. C. 

History of Modoc, 1647, Beaumont and Fletrher. 
History of telando P'orioso, pvstbtimons 1594, 
Gnene. C. 

History of the Tw Valiant Knlehts, Sir Clyo- 
mon and fflr Clamydes, tS29, Peel& T. 
H[ttorMiBS<178ah383S},Potoek. G. 

ILMA rioaii^ 1678, OUhert atkd SnllKm. 

N. C,Op«r , ^ , 

Hoffman. 1631, Chettte. T. 

Hog bob teat UisPmtl (ZTte), 1613. E. Tailor. 

O, 

HoltaDd«r(l%e\16IA01a}iteonio. C. 
Uotlaad'a Lea^c, 1632, xamton. C. 
llolofomea, 16^, An<m. T. 

Home (1866-i871\ Bobertaoi). 

Hobm for Home. 1679, Lee. V. 

Homme i "Rabt VtUgn 1861. Gtdlbeit de 

Pixdrteimtt* V. ^ 

}IoBB> Atklaaon. T. (Letter 

lfaa«m^(aieimi,ltt3AOoj7te. V. 

Boii^l,awyer,igl«,$.A C.. 


Honest Man’e Fortune, 1613, DcMimoiit tod 
PlelcUer, C. 

lloni'st Tblovp.s (Thf), 1774-lfi20, Kuigbl. F. 

( The Cbwmitete, 0., nwt). 
lloncBit Whore (ZV»r), 3602, Ix-klc'-r. C. (pub* 
lUhcHt under the title of fVit. CUnt>erte.( 
Oourlvan, 1604). 

Honest Vorkslilrcuian, 1*36, Carey. F. 
•Honeycomlre (Polly), 1760, Oilman. H.N. 
Honeymoon (37ie), 1804, Tobin. G. (aaggeshd 
by Shakespeare's i»medy TA** Tiifiiinfi of 
the Shrew). In tliia plaj- otx'ur the lines- ‘ 

The m.<tn that lays his hand n]K>n a woman 
’ Save in the vraj' of kindness, L a wn^ielt 
Wiium 'tvtorc base flattery to call a cowani. 

Hcnnenr de Mam^re, 1937, Boule. 

Hoi.orU and Maniiuon, 16^9, Shirley. PI. 
Honourable Anihmon, 1731, Holberg. C. 
lloiinurabUi iX-UiiciUfint (1719 4811), Jovci- 
lanoii, l'., 

1 fone urs and' tricks (1 fs 15-1874 ), C. B. Bror^s. f 
Hood. t-Sf'o “Robin Mood.") 

Hup o'jny Tbuinh, *. O. • ♦ 

lh>]„; of Uio I'andly 17'A/-), In(»5-1K64, Coyne, 
Her, wo, 1639, ‘!orn<ille, 't. (translated b^. 

bir W. Lower, 1656; •). tidton, 1071). 
lioratiiiB, 1037, eir W. ljuwcr (fiom Cotnertlk’;' 
lh,t( 11,2%«), ]7«.5, Jephi=«n. Pi, 
liwusoor the Home {J'hr.), 18.59,Toll) Taylor. 
JloUM'ki'i'por (JV*#;), Jenoid. Q, (a stoiy 
of Jacvhite ti 1111*8). 

Ihra .She L'jve« lUm ! 1'07, Bonricaillt. i’. 
iivjiv to Grew llkh (1765 -1841). lbyjMdds. C 
iluu to Stifle Accouute will* your Ltunulri*'. 
ISi7, On’iie. 

IlrKui net C'/Vic). 1791-l^Sl, .SJHi. 

Hiigij.'nirte (/a*), 1h 33, Mi,ytrl»-"r, 0. (libnsBo 
by Set Ux'), 

Hiiltrn ot le« naldeaw (//*), 176*, fk-dslne. O.G 
Humour out of Ureatb, (i, 

Jlumontiidi (TV), 1671, .%adwell. t'. 
{Iiitiiounme Oturiic-r (ThrX 1040, Shltloy. (I. 
llumouroaft Dayes Myrtu (An), 1598, 
man. C. 

Kintiourona Lienirtiaut. po.‘-tbumoHS l$4t, 
Beaumont and Fletidter. C. 

IfunujuroiM L<>vcrs (Thejt 1677, duke of Hew- 
coatte, C. • 

Hnmours of an Election (Tike), 1780, *. 0, 
Hurnphrey l>ukeofGl«>tt'' 0 *tef, 1735,,Wtlllpfl, T, 
](>iii*bback (The). 1S3I, Ktiowtes. G. 

Iliintirig of CupiU (Tke), 1591, INaslc, C. 
linrlo-Tbrombov 1728, S. Jobnsuu. Ex. 
lluitn (U\ nw, Manaontel. 0, (muido 
Givtry). 

Htubt^ mi Oteii CwAold, before ITOf. C 
Liyden. C, 

Hnsbaad at Sight (IMSteltTft), BuckslOBa. 
•Hufoard de Pedtfaetm, 1837, Jmpetity. 

14 nssttea ( The), t781-l«18, K oUdbw. :|7. 

Hyde Park. 1637. Shittey. C. 

Itytuemrl, IfKMI, Jobkh*. M. 

Hyateo's Triumph. l«i», A JkwW* PX 
nyporrlte(lke),l769, ffictartstaff. C. (This is 
TJte jn^urpr, 1717, uodenilsedjiiN 
ffi^aror Is an tekei(m« wWteiiie 

1664.) _ M 

Hinpotytt^ (See “ 

Hjmku af^lnuu, I8(li mm.. In^^murn* 

Hytn tlw Futr Gteim, lfiiil,rMm, C. . 
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APPENDIX III. 


ftllA or Mon who has no TImf*, 1T30, 

liulberg. C. , 

Ulunitmeo, Mozart 0. 
if I had a Tiiousuid a Year (1764r*1838), Mor¬ 
ton. 0. 

ir it is not Ouod the Dtrel Is in It, 1812, Hay. 0. 
Ittgcnia in Aulide, 1788, Clierubinl. 0. (See 
" Iphigooia.") 

IgiioramOH, 1811, printed 1862, Q. Auggte. C.< 
<lAtla). 

Iide^rte Queen of Norway, 1790, B. Thompson. 
Pi. (fiom Kotzebue). 

ill Begiiming haa a Good End (An)# 1813, 

Ill-Treated li Trovalore, 1855, U. .7. Byron. F. ' 
lUuetrioas Stranger (77te}, 1827. Kenney. Mel. 
Iminanttel, LH63, Leslie. Or. 

Imperial Oaptlvcs (1692-1780), Mottley. D. 
Imperial Tragedy (The), 1669, sir VV, KillL 
grew. T. 

Iiiipt^rtineot (Tht), 1750, Desmabln. F. 
impoiiaDt de Cour (L'), 1693, i)o Itruef s. C. 
Impostor(IV), 1789, Cumberland. C. 
Iiftprcnptn de Gampogae (L*), 1633-1690, R. 
PolMon. G. 

Impromptu de THStcl de Cond^ 1664, Mont- 
fieurjr. G. (written in rivalry of MoUere’s 
Txtjiromptw de Venaille$). 

Impromptu de VcrmiiUes, 1683, Mollcrc. C. 
InQuarantioe. * Ware. C. 

Inconstant Iptti), 1703, Farquhar. C. 

Inconstant liSdy (The), lOtu cent., AVilson. C. 
(priUtiNl 1814). 

Iit^aii I^peror, 1668, Dryden. lie.Pi. 

Itnftan Queen (The), 1664, Driden and iiowanl. 
IIe.W. 

Indians (TV), 1770-1804. Tobin, 

Indians in rlngland (IV), 176I-1819, Kotze¬ 
bue. D. 

Indiscrtt (L'), kTas, Voltaire. C. 

J u«H de C^ro, 1123, laimotte. T. 
inis do Oordoue, 1696, Bernard. T. 
lues do Oastro, 1820, Fcrreita. T. 

Jniiexibla C^miTo (2V). 1774, H. More. T. 

(adapted nom Metastaslo's AtUtiit Jlrpoio). 
Ingcanno InfeUee, 1812, Rossini. 0. 

Injured Frinom (3VX 1882, U'Urfey. T.C. (a 
verslou of Sbahesbeare’n CymOeitV.) 

Inkle and Yarlco. 178f| Golinan. Mu.Vl. 
lnnoe«nt Umrper (3V), 1694, Banks. T. 
tno ei Melloerte (1677-1788), Lagrange. T, 
insailata Gountms (9VX 1613, Marstoo. T. 
Inaolveat (9V\ 1739, lilll. 
tnstltutiwi of the aatter(3VX 1742, West. B.Pn. 
liartgoe and Lusub 178^ BchUler. T. (Kcbule 
iMrf JKfNV 

tntHcninr Vt^Ues. 1827, D'Urlhy,* C. 
latrigntog Otambennaid, 1734, Fielding, F. 
iafmMMr Ula Coantm noo, Dennis. T. 

(Tall to BbakMpearo • (^rManus reset.) • 
lKfinMffal6a(IVX 1828, Morton. C. 

Ivrtsibte Pnnoa (IVX 1848. Flaoobii. 

Ion (a. 0 . 480-4NX ®irtoldaB. T. (Greek). 
Tim^atad lii9rBott6r,l78i; WodhulU 1762; 
Gbakeblodt. 

Ion, 18^ WUegM* CIJIV 
JpMCMHkTaiAiqp}. CI.T, 

ipanoanai^ 1344, Mataaiaolo(urritten in 8 days), 
iphtfsnfa, 1I6S, Dennia. T. ^ 
t^igefiia at llcnrt 4ia.C, 48M4>fX Euripides. 


^ T. (Greek). Translated by Potter, 1781? 

•'WodhuU, 1782. 

Iphigpnia in Anils (b.o. 48(M06X EuripMea. 
T. (Greek), 'franslated by Bimlster, 1780; 
Potter, 1781; Wodhuil, 1782. 

Ipblgenia in Aolis, 1776, OlQck. 0. (libretto 
byCalubiffi). 

Iphtgenia in 'lAuri. 1 , 1779, Glilck. 0. (libretto 
by Calubigl). 

Iphigenia In Tauris, 1786, Goethe. G1.D. (trans* 
lated by Taylor, 1793). 

Iphigenia in TaUrls, 1792, Pfoeinf. 0. 
Ipbigdnle, 1637, Botron. C1.D. (lmitate<l from 
the Iphiffenia of Euripid^). 

IphIgSnie, 1674, Racine. Cl.D. (in imitation of 
Enrlpldt'^). 

Iphl^nU* (Sacrifice d'), 1861, Dennery. Cl.D. 
IrAto (L’), 1807, Mehul. O.B. 

Irene, 1658, Swinhoe. T. 

Irene, 17.37, Dr. Johnson. T, 

Irlt.li Lion (37»«), 1802-1879, Buckstone. 

Irish Widow (2V), 1757, Garrick. F, 

Irlandais (L‘) oa L'l£spr!t Kationul, 1831, 
Antier. 

Iron Age (3VX in two parts, 1632, Thonuu 
Heywoud. C. 

Iron Chest, 1796, Golman. Mu.D. (ramie by 
Storace). A dramatic version of GtKiwin’s 
novel called raleh Williams. 

Isaac Cotnnonus, 1827, H. Taylor. 

Isalteila or The Fatal Marriage, 1692, Southerne. 

T, (same as J^tai Jfarriaf/f), 

TsaVlIe et Gertrude (1741-y»J 3), Gretry. 0* 
IsaiieiiQ or Woman’s Lilh, 'about 1836. Buck, 
stone. D. 

Island Princess, posthumous 1647, Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

Island Queens (3V), 1884, Banks. T. 

Isle of TVtgs, 1S97, Nssh. Sat.C. 

I(s]le of Guts, 1606, Day. C. 
laic of Palms (TV), 1612, Wilson. 

Israel in Egypt, 1138, Ils^d. Or. 
isai, 1699, Ivamolte. F.O. 

Tssipile, 1732, Metastasio. 0. 

Istamtne, 1917, Vletor lingo. <n.T, 

Jtallana en Algeri, 1813, Rossini. O, 

It's Never too Late to Mend, 1979, Reade. C. 
(the novel so called dramatixed). 

Jack Drum's illntertaiament, 1861, Anon. CL 
JIcke Jnggler, 1562, Anon. lot. (based on the 
AmphUrua of PUntus), (Sse *Attphl‘ 
tryon.**) 

Jatonx (V), 1798, Duftusny, C. 

Jaloaz IM^usd (U), lioo, Ckmpiattoft. <X 
James IV., nostbumoiu j 694, OrseoA KJ*L 
Jamta and Bess, 1787, Shjirefk. Q, 

Jane Grey (Zody). (See"G«y .*7 
Jane Bhore, 171^ Rowe, T. (cMyrl^ 

£50 IVA 
Jane Shore, 1978. W. Q, Wills. K.l>l. 

Janet Fiideb tttb emit., BooK^nlt, Beii.lk 
Jssietia. 18441, Anber. 0. 

Jardhiier(£s). l971,86dMiie. 0.a 
Jaaim, I7f^ Glover, T. (supprsssed). 

Jealous hofmCnA befbie 1838, Randoliili. O. 

(sQggesisu ^y weMitafs otui<mims4> 

Jesa Daoer, 1878, tsmiMt. Y, 

Jean de null. t»ia.Bideli»s«. O. 

Jeattuot et OMhi, ttlOb Floiiatt. (X 


DRAMAS AND OPERAS, 


Tra- 


V. 


-Jephto (^’174 dt)t * PleasiB Monuty. 

*Jepht6 (f&U diO< H«y«Tb«er. Or. 
Jentatb*, JS16, Cbriato)i1)enw>u. T. 

Jephtiu, 1SS4, Ctwhinai). T. 

Jephtba, 1161 , ilandet. Or. 

Jeronimo, 1688, KydL T. (See '* Sitanlsh 
gedy,») 

•leafiy Lea, 1803, Maefurren. 0. 

Jeuae Uenri, 1797, Mehul. O.C. 

JeuoeBee da Lutber, 1843. CarrO. II.D. 
Jannesse da BldieUea (la), 1833, Ancelot 
Jaw ( the), 1796, Cumbwland. C. 

Jew and Iloctor (l^7l->1841, Dibdin. Mo.Tr. 
Jaw of Malta (The Rich), 1580, printed 

MaMowe. T. (Shakespeare’s Merchant »/' 
t'enice is 1598. The two plays are evidently 
aiiicd.) 

Jeweller of Amsterdam (7he), {UfthiHiinus 
1017, Beaumont and Fletcher. 

.lewess (The), 1835, Baife. 0. 

Joan of Arc, ISOl, Schiller. T. (Junijjiaa con 
OrUxmt). 

Joan of Arc, 1839, Baife. O. 

Joan of Arc, 1870, T. Taylor, H.D. 

Joan of iledington, 1712, King. T.C. 

JoannaMontfftucon, 1799.1).U.(Ih)ra Kotzebue). 
Joanna Montfancon, 1808 , Cumberland. li.K. 
Jocasta, 1506, CJascoima and Kinwelmarsh. T. 
(from the Fhcemttce of Kurlpidce; one of 
our earliest dratnas). 

John (Kivff), 1696, Slakespeare. HT. (first 
mentioned 1593). This play was stiggesieil 
by that entitled The Tivablceome Reiffn of 
• KinaJehn. '‘Kynge Johan,") 

John(Anp)and]Hatttda, 1656, It. Daviuipoit T. 
John Ballot, 1825, Tennant. 11. L>. 

John Bull, 1806, Colman. G. 

John GtKkle at Court (.sTr), 17.17, Podelcy. R 
JohiwFelton, 1862, Stirling. Il.l'l. 

John Jones (1802-'18i8), Buckatonc. C. 

John Oldcastk (Sir), printed 1690, Monday and 
OrayfoD (prlnt^ in 1601, with tbs name of 
Shakespeare on the title-page, and con¬ 
tained In Pope's edition of Shakenpearc). 
John Street (1802-1879), Duckstone. 

John the Baptist, 1548, Grlmhold. S.D. 

.Fofan Woodvil, 1801, Lamb. T. 

.fohn-a-Keiit, eie„ 1595, Monday. C. 

John of Paris <l78»-i839), I'ooock. C. 

.loho of Prodda, 1840, l^wtee. T. 

.foieph, 181^ MMiol. (^, 

Josera and Ilia Brethren, 1747, J. MUler (m sale 
by fian^l). 

Joseph and Hia Brethren, 1786. J. Platt. ,S.D. 
Joseph and Uii Brethren, ISW, W. V. Procter. 


3 . 0 . 

JoKpfa and Hla Bretlinm, 1876, C. Wells. HJ>. 
Joseph made known to His Brethren, by Mad. 

t^lls (UnnaUtHl by HoienriW 1788). 
JeAttik 1747, HaiufeL Or. * 

Jonettr (Tiek 1896, Kdgnard. C. 

Jonmte A Ver^leSi 181 A Duval. 

JounMy to |ion<o>p- (See ** l*rovoke4 
band."} 

Jovial Crew:, 1856, Ibume. C. 

Juan, (Baa •‘OooJuan.") 

Jobe the Sbm OTbb], ttsm £iwatd Vf„ Anon. 

ao. 

Judas iMBifot, 1848, BerMB. WtM, 

Jnte Maoaabtaim 174A Handat. Or. 

Jodfth. HidkKdnmlail Or. (moate by Arne), 
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Lady Knant (1&«), l«6l, Cvtwrlghl C. 
lituly Jane Grey. (See *'Grey,‘'J 
1 ,a<1y of Lyona, lord lorlton. C. 

I .ally of Fleatiiiro (Tfu), 1637, Shirley. 0. 

I .ady of the Desert (Tkt), 1866, Btiriing. D. 

1 ,aily of the (Ttuj, 1830-1877, llalliday. 

I .iidy's Frolic, bcfute 1774, liova. 

l.i«ly‘» loUt Stroke (The), 1703-1758, Theo. 

Clblwr. G. (copyright VIM £33 5«.). 

1,July’s Uevenge (TAe), 1734, W. FoppJe. C. 
i.a<iy*B Trial (d), 16.39, printed 1639, Ford. D. 
iisme Lover, 1770, FoOte. F. 

I. mcaabire Witches (rA«),163t. T. IToywood. C. 

J. iincashlre Wltdies (7%e), icsz. .HhadwcU. 0. 
liiiodamta, 16»9, Miss Heraard. T. 

Lara, 1864, Cormou. 

14at Daya of I’onipeli, 183S, Unclcstoue. 1>. (lord 
l^rtton'e tiovel (Irainatized). 
trftst year (I«03-1879), Duckstone. 

/dut of the Family (TViaX 1705. Cumberland. C. 
Late Murther uf Gie Soune uixin. the Mother 
(j^), • Ford and Webster. T. 

LAtnde, 1834, Gntlbert d<i Plx#r6couTt. 

1 .angtaWbon Yon Can (1765-1841), llcynolds. C. 

! of Java (ThaX 18U2, Colman. Mu.D. 

Law oP Lombardy (Zlfce). 1779, Jephson. T. 
Law Trlcka, or Wtm Would Uave Thought It i 
1603, Day. 0. 

l.awaof Catuly, 1617, Deanmont and Fletcher. 
Leah the Jewish Maiden, * Dr. Musenthal. T. 
Leap in (he Dark (d), 1850, Bunkstuite. Dom.D. 
Leap-year or The l.iadlea’ PrivUege, 1850, 
jiuiSkatone. C. 

JvOar (A’tag], 1605, Shakespeare. T. ftirinted 
1608). This play was suggested ny one 
tsallod Tke Ckrmide HUtorif qf ttcir A'tny 
^ Utiglavd, 1678. 

1 .’ieWr (1766-1863), Hal^vy. 0-0. 

L'doolo dea Atnanta, 1718, July. 

“School for levers."! 

L’locde dea Femmea, 1G63, Moliore. C. (See 
“School for^VivM,") 

■i.’*col« da Jalouar (1640-1666), A. J. Moiit- 
fleury. C, 

L’6eolo dea Mari^ 1661, MoU^re. C. 

L‘*oole dea Vieittards, l»23, Delavigac. 

(tee “Sclwol.’*) 

Lrt Astray, iwa, Bouclcault. 0. 

Lagstaire UaiverMl, 17oa, Kdgnard. C. 

IsMSud of Florvooe, IBM, Tlunt. D.K. 

L’Eltslra d’Amour, 183A Dopiacttl. 0* 

1^ Mft Five Shillings(l764-l83s).M.srUjB. F. 
lAonard, 1663, Briseterre. D. 

I4W 10,006 Ftanca, I8;tii. Ikmle, D. 
LeaiMB<A)lOT L«aie8(i80a-lS76),Backatona. C. 
140% 1743, Garrick. 

l^Bt4aSevBto, m6.luifia. 0. ^ 

LIlMi. 1663. MollBro. C. 

L OWl tt l t 1766, Bfolwwtag. G. 

Liltetr AMwrtad, 1704, Dannia. D. 
lAnWutel>It(F<HMA C. 

1666-1638, HoaUtw. p. 
LiM)nsoa(7te)tlteAAL.SttiUi. O.Paiu 
llaaii (1674-1601 )l JoHMo. 
‘<Shltim<^Vl8SAWpW0id)fa^ D. 
LAa jABT la Ltka, I6n^ f«d^. 
l/BoHi PilM TAhM, T||64, XteOMfy. 

' LUF«rthe1>nMit(ii^ lOi^StlrBBf. HD. 


C. (Seo 


C. 


Llmfacrhau, 1676, Drydaa. • 

Linda di Ghatnouml, 1846, DnnizettL 0. 
iJndamlra, ^^thnmoua 1805. Foote, 

Llngna or The Five Sanses, 1680, printed 1607. 
Brewer. Alleg.Pi. (Cromwell, on. one 
occasion, acted the put of Tactus. In it 
jjcciir these lixiie^— 

Roses and bays pack hence I This crown and 
robe . . . 

ilow gallantly it fita me!) 

Lionel and ClarUsk, 1768, Bickerataff'. 0. (music 
by Dibdln). 

J.ittle Fm'ly (1830-1877), Halliduy. 

Little French I^wyw, j^thumous 16j(7, Beau* 
mont and Flelwer. C. 

Iiitlle Rebel (7A<X 1805-1868, Coyne. 

Lltt^ Red Ridlng-liood (1817-1880), Tom Tay- 

Little Toddleklns (1803-1878), C. T. hTathewa. 
Loan of a Lover (2%e), 1833, Planchd. V. 

Lock and Key u75^183'l), Iloare (music by 
Shield), 

Locrlne, 1595, lyiney. T. 
liodoiska, 1761, Kemble. IXo-D. (music by 
tltonice). 

Tgslolska, 1800. M»er. Ma.D. 

Ixidowick Sforxa, 1628, Gomcrsall. T. 
Ixihengrin, 1848, Wagner. 0. 
l^ombardl, 1943, Yerdi. 0. 

Ijondon Assurance, 1841, Boudrault. C. 
l..uodon Florentine (PAeX 1602, ChetUe and Hey- 
wood. PI. 

London Prodigal (3^)b 1605 (ascribed by aome 
to ShakeB)icare). *' « 

T4ong isttike, lOtb eent., Boudcault. D. 

Longer lliou Liveat the More Foole Thou Art 
(lime. Queen Elizabeth). Wager. 0. 
liOukliig-Glasne for London, etc., 1594, Greene 
and Lodge. T,C. (The Looking-Glass la 
Nineveh.) 

Lord Cromweu, 1809, Anoo. fi,FL ^eo “Crom¬ 
well.") 

liord Doens, * Mrs. Qora. 

Dundreary Mairied and Dose For, 1859. 
H. J. Byron and Sothem, C. 

Lord of the Manor, befitre 1833, C. Dibi&n, 
junior. G.O. (altered from Bargoyne^ 17831 
music by Jackson). 

Lunl uf the Muuw, 17^ Bnrgoyne. C. 

Lord’s Warmldgpaa (lllc). 1826 (same as Cal- 
' man’s Brair-al-teMo). 

Lorenzo (1756-1798X Merry. T. 

Lost 1 j«^ (Fte), 1636, Barkley. * T.C. 

Lost at Sea, 16th eani, BorKicanfit, D. 
l4Uis IX., 181% Ancelot. T. 

Lwils XI., 1838, Delavfapw. H.D.. (An Sne* 
Bahaetiloalalteeb^BeaeimH.) ' 
Louise da LljEDMollaa. 182^ Legem A D. 

Itove, 1840, Knewlea. D. 

Love-<%aae (TlaX 1637, Kttowke. CL 
Ixitn CrowM tlw Bn4 IWY, Tathaai. TjO. 
Love Laaghe al LedtaaHhn, 1863, (MsMa. F. 
Love, lajw.aad Pityalc (iT78-t64»X Kenney. C. 
tioveilafcasaibm,l70%OBdNa’. Cl 
Love-Bidd^ <«M««dnMa IimX 'TPIA Xoga- 
aiann. D. 


LoveTridokim.ailr] 
fte te haat a grCte 
Love Trhnijihwk lip 

Lovei-ln-ktoSTm 
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lum and « faniubw. C. 

Xore $aA J^ortone, 18(^A, Flftitchd. C. 

Love and Frleiuialilp, W. Kllligrew.^n. 

Jj 0 V 0 and Ronoor. leto, iMv^tunt. 0. 

IjQve and Police, lOth cent., H^n. V. 

and Revenge, 1876, Settle. T. 

T.t.vc and Wor, 18.68, Mcrtton. T, 

]^ve and War, 1792, Jepbson. K. 
l.ov« at Fim Si|^t (ITSO-ISOS), Kins. 0. 

.tAve at a Loss (18T9-17t^, Mis. Cockbam. C. 
1 av« at a Ventarft, 1706, Centllvre. C, 

Love for Tiove, 1695, Congwve. C, 
ixnre for Money or The Boarding Scliooi, 1691, 
D’Urfey. C. 

Iato in t Blaze, 1800, AtklDKin. C. 

Iavo ia a Camp, 1798, O’Keefe. C. 

Love in a Forest, 1721, C. Joboson. C. (based 
on Shakcppearo's As Fou Lt/re J(). * 

Love in a Huny, 1709, Aston. C. 

Love in a Mavse, 1844, Boncicanlt. C. 
lAve in a Riddle (1671-1767), 0, Cibber, 
i Avo ill a 'I'ub, 1064, Ethcrege. C. 

Iavo in aTcll, 1718, Savage. 0. 

Jaita in a V illage, 176s, BiekerstalT. 0. K. 
by Ame). Based on Johnson's 
t^ra. 

Lore in a Wood, 1673, Wycherly. C. 

Lore In a Wood (1688-1744), 0. Jacob. 

Iavo in Several Masques, 1728, llrlding. 


C. 

(music 

Vtiktfiii 

C. 

C. 

(.“tel,* 


Cdta. 

8 . 1 ). 

by T. B. 
<1 


C. 


1a VO in the City, 1767, Bicker^taff. 

“ The Itomp.") 

Love of Arcatiia, 1860, Miss Tiriiddon. 

Iavc of King David, etc., 1699, Pi-ele. 
lAve ^li And ogt the Way, lR6i, 

(Stuiiey'B CoRitant Maid reset). 
lATC'i Contrivances, 1703. Centllvre. C. 
lAve'a Cruelty, 1640, Sbiilcy. T. 

Love^ Cure, 1647, Beanniont and Fletcher, 
Love's Disguises, 1838, Knoivies. U. 

Love's Dominion, loot, Flocknoe. D. 
lAvelKiogdosL 1664, Flecknoe. P.T.C. (same 
Si ** Lovs's DiHninion," slightly altered). 
Love's Labour's Lost, 1584, Siakcspeare. C. 
(printed 1598). 

TavsIi La».t Shift, 1695, Cibber C. 
liove's Mstsmorphoshi, 1601. J. Lyly. Myt. l>, 
Javs’s Mistress, 1636, Beywood. 0. 

Love's Piigrimsge,poAbumoua 3647, Beaumont 
sad Pletdisr. 

Lovs's Bl^e, l$39. A.. Cotvlea, P.C. 

Lovs's Sserifi^ 16A P«d. T. (It resembles 
Sbsksspesre’s Oth6tto.) 

LovVs Stroks of Gcains, ISth cent., Herz. V. 
Love’s Ttittmp^ 1635, Johnsan. IL 
Love's Triumph, 1S60, Wallace. 0. 

Love’s Vtotoefs, 1663. Stirtoy. PI. _ 

Love’s Victory, 1658, Chamberlayns. TJX 
Loves of AiMdls 186^ Mte BraddoD. 
Cdta. 

Lover (ills), W30,T.Clblwr, C. ^ • 

Lover Lost (7lte> 1696^ Mrs. Manley. C. 
Lover's Mei^^ly (TV), tsstf. Ford. T. 
(ThUptay contains the exqolstoileseriptlen 
of a oontsst of ssag Imcwma amtufrdan 

'LovttFTMeffoM, 1617, Bemtnkont and Fletoher. 
L»vui»*<)iiJtRels(l738-16«6]^Kl&g, Xnt. C9»e 

l4rrerFiNf^im,li^^ PL OS^etsslnta's 


LovsPs Waidi (Pha), 1886, Mrs. Bshn. G. 
Lovesick Court (JVke), 1693. Broroe. C. 
Lovesick King (JTAeX 16.W, Brewer. O. 

Loyal Brother (TAe), 1682, Soutbeme. T. 
Loyal buhieot, 1618, Fletcher (Beaumont died 
1616), Based on Ueywood's Uojfol Atky 
and fayal Hufiject. 

L,aD., 1872, A. W. A’Bsckett. C, 

Lucia di Lammerraoor. 1635, LAmizelti. 0. 

> (composed in six vi^ks). 

Luetdi (A. 1539, Angelo. C, 

LiicioStlla, 1773, ftlozart. 0. 

Luuins, 1717, Mm. &faoley. T. 

Lucius Jnnlus Brtitna, (^« " Bnitu^,") 
liUrky Chance (TAi!), 1897, Mrs. ikdin, C. 
Lurretia Biirgla, 1831, Victor Hugo, R.T. 
Tiiicrezia di Borgia, 1834, DonisuiUi. O. 
Lucretius, I9th oetit., Tennyson. D. Moil, 

Luisa Miller, 19th cent., Veidi. 0. 

Luke the lAbonror, 1829, Bnekstons. Msi. 
Luria, 19th cent., K. Browning. T. 

J..urtine, I860, Wallace 0. * 

J.<ust'B])eininiO)), 1593, Marlows. T. (finished by 
Dckkir, 1617). • 

Lusty JttVeutiu (time, Henry VllI.X^Atipii* 
Mo. 

lying Iavpt (TAeX 1764, Steele, (L 
Lying Valet, 1740. Uarui'k. F. 

Ly*«lsirata, b.«. 411, ArLtophatteo. C. (Cnwl:). 
Tranalateil by 31il('hiul, 182U'3‘4; liicki^ 
1853; Rudd, 1867. 

Mal'ante Auroro, l8i)L BotBidleu. 0- 
Macbeth, 1606, Sltakesiieare, T. (mtuiic by 
Lu-k. 1672). 

Maid/eth, i9th cent., Wrdl. 0. 

Mad tiK a Hatter, 1863, MorsbalL K. 
MailCouplowellinatcbed(TAr), 1653, Urm&s. C. 
Mad I/kver, 1617, Fletcher (Beauwout died 
IfltC). 

Mad laiver, 1637, Mawinpr. . 

Mad liovcrs (TAe), 1739, S. Jemuaou. C. 

Mad World, 1668, Beanmonl and FlettfiMS’. 

Mud World, My MaMem U> 1663. Middleton. C. 
sia.law Fickle, 1677, D'Orfey. C. 

Madams Ptog^no, etc., )8$i, Desarbros. C. 
MAiJamo Favart, 1879, Offenbaab, <3.0. 

Madanns da Bony, 1836, Ancalot. V, 

Madams da Chitr.lst, about 1634, AxtoAnd, % 
Madcap Prince (A), 1674, •. 

Muestiia dt Qam^ I7f7, PellaaicrU. 

Magician no Cogjuna (i7U-179S). llfirry. 
Ma{^ieU8S(JU0,179»-lii<ft,liatsv3r. 0, 
Mamietlc Lady, t632, JooSon, CL 
Mantifiqos (Li), ld7Vl731, l4Em0lts. C. 
MamfiQresiioe (Ut^ Henry Vit),3kslteo. Mo. 
Mabomei, 1738, Voiti^ T. (dons i&lu K^liab 
br Mithu', 17<^. 

MaidWfm(flW). 1^ Bisliop. 0, (llfaMtto 
by Planehd). 

MaidaadthsMagpteCrAe),l793-l852.Pa)ms. C, 
Maid In tbs posUtnmons 1847, SesumosA 
atdFlMimsr, or Rowley and FMelisr. Ci 
HalAofAvtoiUilSdd. Balls, 0, 

Msldnf dstlb im, Idww. P. 
MaMerSba<mf,t«»,MMidoim. TXL 
MaW of Hoaour, mi, BiWa ^0. ^ ^ ^ 

Maid of Loekliug, mh W^meMa^ UCL 
MstdofMMkndaTi)t.t«t».*!^m|M^ * 

|lklA<>flBlaii(<narC,fiULmLisp«L 1 l«.a 

OBNii»bynMwi>)t * 
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M»ld«fOrlpaii«, X«oi, Scblller. T. (See “Joan 
of Are,") 

Maid of Kixonj, IH4% George Moirte. 0. 

Maid of the Mill, 17«&. O.F. 

S uttflio by AtiioM). (S<2c **Maitl In the 
III.*’) 

Maid of the Oaka (?%«), 1779, llurg«»ytie. D.E. 
Maltl’n Motamorplioisea. (See “Maydes Meta- 
uriorphoeea.”) 

Maid'H Uorenge (The), 1939, Sblrley. T. * 
Maid’ll'I'rngedy, 1910. Heaumontand Fletober. T. 

(Waller altered the tiftli act), 

Maliband Gae.lieloiv(l799-tS5d), Skeffington. C. 
Maide M They Arc, etc., 1797, fuchbatd C. 
Maideii ()ueeii (1697, l)r> den. U.ld. 
Maidenhead. (See *“ Maydenhead.") 

Maire dn Palais (fe), ]9!i3, Ancelot. T. 

MaHre en Dridt (LeS, 1760, Monslgny. O.C. 
Maladi; imagtnalre ( fic), 1073. MoHito. C. (See 
** Dr. Jam in Ilia Chariot," and ** Kobert 
tile Invalid.") 

Malati and Madhava, Stii cent., Ilbavabhoutt. 
A.']’, (translated by Wilson In bCs Indian 
Ihentrt), 

Mrl^tent (The), 1604, Marston and Webster. 


C. 


Male Coquette, 1768, Garrick. F. 

Mamllia, 1693, Omcne. 

Man Bewitch^ 17J0. ConiUvre. 

Man ^ Alrlee, 1966, Wills. PI. 

Man of Honour (The), lOtii cent., Boucicanlt. C. 
Man of Mode (TAe), ]67il, Ktlierege. C. 

Man of the Worlil, 176*. M.«kilti. C. (Its 
original title was The AVecAont &'o(cA- 
Man.) 

Mji&'m the Master (The), 1669, Dnveuant. C. 
Management (1765-1941), Hcynolds. C. 
Manfred, i«l7, Byron. T. 

Manfredi, 1838. Monti. T. (A version in French, 
by Dupllasis, 1854.) 

Maniac (The), 1|10, Bisliop. 0. 

Mankind (time. Jlt^nry Vi.}, llynghns. Mo. 
Manlius (Apitolimw, 1684, f Afosse. T. (imitated 
from Otway's Tenice /deterred). 

Manteaii (7^), 1826, Andrieux, C. 

Mantuan Revels, 1812, Ohenevlx. C. 

Manuel, 1817, Matnrin. T. 

Maoinetio SeciiiMio, 1822, Itossini. 0. 

Maridano or 'the IHacovcry, 1663, W. Gierke. 

Marwiwl Fment (/,*J; 1736-1796, Pbilldor, 

Mar6duiaxdel’Emplr«(iit), 1866, Anlcet Bour¬ 
geois. D. 

Margaret of MJou (1737-1812), Jernlngham. T, 
Maimry or the DrsfconeMi, 1738, Carey. , F. 

(sequel to The Dniffon, q.v.). 
tiargbSiltad'AnJoQ, 1H28, Meyerbeer. O. (See 
Margaret ., .') 

Alarguerhe d’Ai\)ow 1810, OuBbert de Plxdre. 
eeurt. M. 

Mart dans du Cotoo, 186S, Thtboust. C. 

Mari Tmpiwniittt, 1636. Dnvai. C. 

Marl RetRmv^ 1 Wi, Duncourt. C. 

M«rl qtti loMtce sa Feuntte, IMi, Deetamle or 
Labtebe (It ii attHbnted to both). C. 

Maria FedlUa, 1638. An«#bx. T. 
Marhrfmeada, 17^ T, (translated by 

•OriloyAtOibT Stuan-"} 

Marla Mnalk. im Se£ibr, T. (Bee Mary 
<)niM etsHmr *'>faiy Sttu^'^rtc.) 


Marhigo Fait et Bompti, I731,**'>ilfrcsny. C. . 
Muriage Fot^, 1664, MoUere. C. (itee *' liwea 
Marriage.") 

Marlage InjEanlin (Le\ before 1822, Scribe. 
I't. Pc. 

Mariage d’Argent (f.e). 1827, Scribe. C- 
AtarUgedc Figaro, 1764, Beaumarchais. C. (See 

Mariage de Rien (£t\ 1640-1685, Ant, J. Meat- 
flenty. 0. 

Moriages Samnttes (Let), 1741-1813, Grdtry. 0. 
Mariamne, 1623, Hardy. T. 

Marfainne, 1640, P. '1'. L'FrmIte. T. 

Mariamne, 1724, Yoitairc, T. 

Marian, tbe Fairo Queeno of Jewry, 6613, lady 
* Rlluilictij Garew. T. 

Marian, 1788, MUs Brooke. PI. 

MaFan (1764-1829), Shield. 0. 

Mariacne, 1718, Fenton. T. 

Marie de Braliant, 1826, Ancelot. D.Pm. 
Marino Faliero, 1821, Byron, T. 

Marino Faliero, 1829, Delavigne, T. 

Marino Faliero, 1835, Donizetti. 0. * 

Marion Delorme, 1829, Victor Hugo. lt.D. 
Maritana (a mosaic, by W’allace, of A'uy Mae 
and Notre l/ame), 1845. 0. 

Marins, 1791, Arnault, T. 

Marius (Caiut\ 1680, Otway. T- 
Marius and Syllo, 1594, IxKlge. If.Pi. 
Alannadnfce AioxwcU (Sir), 1827, Cuonlos^ 
liam. C. 

Mjrplot, 171], Ccntlivre. 0. 

Marquis Caporal, inCl, Sejour. l>. 

Marquis d'Argencourt, 18r>7kl)upenty. D. 
MarqTil4 de Kentlls. 1879, lAmon. ' 
Marriage A-la-Mode, 1672, Dryden. C. 
Marrhagc-Ilater Matched (The% 1692, D'Ur- 
fey. C. 

Marriage Night (17k), 1664, H. Carey) lord 
Falkland. T. 

Marrioge of Witte and Science (The), about 
1559, Anon. Mo. 

Married fur Money (1803-1B78V C. J. Matbews. 
blayrlcd In Haste, 19th cent., H. J. Byron. 
Married Libertine {The\ 1761, Macklln, F. 
Married Life, 1834, Buck stone. C. 

Married Man (TAe]^ 1789, Inchbald. C. (realised 
£100). 

Martha, 1868, Flotow. 0. 

Martyr of Autlo^, 1821, Mllnuui. T, 

Martyrs (Let), 1840^ Donizetti. 0. (frcin Cor¬ 
neille's Volyeuett). 

[Mary] Queen of Scot*, 1684, Bank*. T. 

Mary Queen of Scots, 1807, Orahame. 'P. 

Mary Queen o’ Scots, 1874, Wills. H.Pl. 

Mary (Qh<vnX 1877. Tennyson. T. 

Mary muart, 1840, Haynes. T. 

Mary ^oart, 1881, Swfaibnme. T. (SM**i[afia 
. . and ** Evatlon d« . . /')* 

Maty Tudor, 1833, Vietor Hugo. T. 
a Mary Tudor, 1847, Ver*. T. 

Mary’I^klor, mt, lllss DieksnMQ. H.PL 
Masankllo, 1814, Ingetnana. T. 

Masauiello, about 1820, Garafa. 0. 

Masanklto, 1828, Auber. 0. (Ubiwtic by Scribe). 
O^n criled £a fUtetU 4* Sle 

"Massankilo,"} ‘ 

Masks and Faces (UlT-1880). T«pa Tsylur. C. 
Haaiadkri(J),l84l,4Fei:ffi. 0. 

Masque (9%^ 1812, BsMudont and C. 

Masqtm da vetotits. 18161, D. 
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Masque of CUieUt 16T(, C^vwne. M. 

MsAque of Heroes^ 1818, Mi4dteion^ M. 
Momscre of Porta^ 1590, Moriowo. T. • 
Mosaocre of Puris^ 1880, Lee. T. 

Massacre d« Syrte, i860, Sejoar. T. 

Massoaiello^ 1698, D’Urfey, T, (Ori$(ltially 
two pliya, bvt compreHed luto one t>y T. 
Walker, Id 1700.) 

MossanleU^ 1828. Kenney. (See "Masauidlo.’') 
Match at BMdniKht, 163^ Eowley. C. 

Match for a Widow (.M), 1787, Atkinson. C. 
Match mee io London, 1631, Uay. T.C. 

Matilda, 1776, T. Fianklln. T. 

Matilda of Hungary, 1847, Wallao'. 0. 
MutrUnondal Troubles, pt. i. (t6'i4-l673\ Mar¬ 
garet duchess of Newcastle. 0. liutpt.ii. T. 
Matriittonio Segreto (H), 1193, Claiarosa. 0. 
Matrimony, 1804, Kenney. C, • 

Maud, 1865, Toanysou. D.l^. 

Maures d'l^pagiie (Let), 1804, Gullbert de 
rix^rcwurt. D. 

Maxinilan. 1800, lady S. Burrell. T. (from 
Corneille). 

May Day, 1011, Chapman. C. 

May Queen (1802-1878), Buckslone. 
MaydenlicadWell I^st(4),1634,T.lIftyw<Hnl. (\ 
Maydes Metamorphoses, 1600, J. Lyly. .Myi.D. 
Mayor of Oarratt, 1763, Foote. F. 
MayorofQuinl)oroagh(7fte), 1661, Middleton. 
Mi-ttdows of St. Gerraise {Tkej, * Ware. F.C. 

(translated from the Fi'cncli). 

.M<'asure for Measure. 1603, Suakespenro. 
(based on Promos and C’atsandrat I57i, by 
• Whetstone; acted at Whitehall, 1604). 
Midea, Mo. 431, Eimpides. T. (Greek). Trans¬ 
lated by letter, 1781; Wodhull* 1782; 
Morgan, 1865; Giles, 1860; Lt*«, 1867; 
W'ehater, 1868; WiUiaiuH. Ifc7l. 
ilfde<s(B.C4 58-33), Seneca. T. (Latin). Adan- 
ted by J. Studley, 1066; traiieiated by K. 
Shorbume, 1648. 

Medea, 1761, Glover. T. 

Medea, 1798, Cherubini. 0. 

Medea, about 1830, Mayer. 0. ^ 

Mediurlns Malgrft Lot. 1666, Molihr*. C. (^ 
•“Mock Doctor.") 

Mddeclns (Leak 1863, Nns. D. 
M^deMB35,Ck>mcme. T. 

M^dde, 1695, Longepterre. T, 

MMtee, 1853, liegouvd. T, 

MMus, 1738, Dmebampa. T, * 

MAioae (1677-1758), Lagrange, (k * 

Melanie, 1770, Laluupe. T. 

Mrlaatbe, 1614, printra 1616, Brookes. P« 
Miileagre (1677-1758), I/agrange. T. 

Mellcmte, 1666, UoLwre. C. 

MMHe, 1628, Cornells. C. (tranalatod 1776), 
Memorabis llatka of Mie I'wo Hou. luna-of' 
Ooatt(aits>|t614,C9iiqpiiiut. M- 
Uetuechml or Hie Brc4h«» Memeclmas who 
were Hxai^y Alike (ma 2M-184X f^antus. 
C% (Litta). T^ualaied Into btaok vem 
^ Mesen. Tborattm, Bleb, Warnff, sad 
Oldman, 17^74. It waa translated by 
W. WCaromr] lit 1M6, and ftumlsbed Bbaka> 
8|»at« with Um iKdMma; ete,, of hte 
V M rro n . (See beta**! ^ 
AUaaMwVlU«:t664,BMti^ Pt. 
li^Q&aei, Bdtruna C. OaMtated ftoM 
On JhHim otPlaiAa)* 
llteeidiiiMaO^^^EtsoaiA C. 


Menteor, 1612, OorneiUs. 0. (See "Liar,") 
Mercator or The Merchant (m, 354-184), Plau- 
toa. G. (Latin, adapted fh>m a Greek pday 
by Philemon). TransUted Into blank vorae 
by Messrs. Thornton, TUcb, Waiuer, Mid 
Colman. 1760-74. 

Merchant Pirate, I9tii cent., Stirling. D. 
Merchant of Bruges before 1830, Kitinalrd. I'i. 

(altered from Boiiumont and Fletcher), 
•Merchant of Venice, 1588, Hhakespeore. D. 
(&,•« “Jew of Malta.") 

Mcrcurlus Britaiinicua, 1641, Braithwait. T.C. 
(From the French. A political play ahont 
ship-money.) 

Mere Coupable (/.a), 1702, Heaamarchais. D. 

* .Mei'ldien, 1852, Doelandcs. IX 
Merlin in Love, IT.IO, Hill. C. 

.Merope, 1713, M.tiTel. T. 

Mcroiw, 1738, VoUalre. T. 

3k>rot>e, 1740, Jt-fferys or Hill tsscrfbfd to 
both), T. 

Merope, 1783, Alficrl. T. (tranalak'd tijr 
Lloyd, leJ5). 

Merope, IBS'*, Matthi w AnioH, CI.T. • 

M«‘ri 7 Dcviluf Kdmoubui ( The >, 1608, Hrewjcr.Ai. 
Merry Play betut'»‘n Johan .., Tyb..., and- 
.Johan ilie I'resler, 153;i, Heyw««>d. C. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 1586, SbakesiMtare. 
C. (printed 1602). (.See “Comical Gal¬ 
lant.’’) 

,M< ry Play bctu wn the I’ardoner and the Frere 
(A), 15;u, J. Heyuood, C. 

Afotkigonus, 1560, Thomas llydianles. C,(oitly 
iour acta eaUnt). 

McM-aliita, 1640, lUcbarda. T. 
hlessiuh (TTw), 1741, Handel. Or, tlUM\*tu> by 
Jeunens)' 

MetamorphosidGipsies(1571 -1637),JoTison. C, 
Metauu/rphohes de Amour, lotli cent., tirohain 
(\ (.See " IsA'p’s MetamorpltowfS.") 
Mfiatuorpliosis ul I’ygiualloi^ Image, 1598, 
Marstau. C. ^ 

Miftroinanie ou !/• Poeie* 1738, I’lrou, C. 
(said to bo the bes^t comedy lo tbo FtenciS' 

. 1607, Middleton. 

Michel et Cffotlne, before j«22, J^ribe. Pt-Pc. 
MicruCOsmns, 1637, Nabbeo. M. 

Midas, 1583, J. f.yly. Myt.D. 

Midas, 1764,0‘Uara. Dlta. 

Midaa (JlwwiMrBt de), HUi-J 81.3, Gr«try. 0. 
Midnight Hour (fie;, 1783, [nehbaUi. I't.a 
(realised £138). 

Midaumuicr Night’? Dream, 1682, Shakespaars. 
F’y.G (prioi^ 

Mi<|puinmer Night's vreuo, 1843, KeDdels- 
sohn. 

Milos ^.c. iM4-m% Ptautoa. C. (LaUn). 
Traaalaled Into blank versa by MsssinH 
niomum, Kith, Wantta) and GMinam. 
. 1796-74. 

FUlkwaM (The\ 1771-1641, IBbdlo. M«.D. 
Milhv and ute Men, 18LX Pocock. Met {muste 


by Bhdiop). 

MUkr «rMaooBehl (f»«X 1737, Piidsloj, J>.£. 
(The ascoud part u ^ Adm LhcMe «i 
Cbnrt.) 

Mind. Will, and tlndcntandii^ (thanh^ciucy 
Vi). Aeon. Mo. (fu *8. pniyA ^ » 
Miasnm'a BaciifiEoe. pc^umoua Hff- 
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Mioca de (Lay, 1803» Qallbert de | 

Ifxer^'Ouu. 

Minteter (Tht), 1<97, JLewlB, T. (adapted Rram 
SchIUe^^, 

Minna von /iarnbelm, 1707* LeaNtog. C. 

Minor(?%«), 1700, l?‘<iote. F. 

JMirandoUi, 1821, Procter* T. (copyright was 
£825). 

Mina, 1783, Alfieri (tranekied by C. Lloyd, 
1815). 

Mirror. (^ “Myrrour.") 

Mlnta, 17th cent.. It Baron. T. 

Mlaanthrope, 1500, Moiiere, C. 

lllaaiithropy and IkpenUnce, 1797, Kokebuc. 

1>. (culed la £nglt«h Thi f>lrang<tr). 

Mlaer(7Ae), 1972, Shwlwell. (tSec below .7 * 

Mlaer 1733, Fielding. C. (from L’Avare, 
by Moil^re, 1067). 

Mia^rablea (/>»), IHOl, ITttgo, junior, D. (liis 
father’s nuvol, i86^ draumti/.(Hi). 

.Misfortunes of Arthur, 1687, Hughes. T. 

Miflo^uist (The), 1780, l.,e8(iing. 0. 

Misogonns, 1560. printcil 1577, Itychardcs. C. 
(iim of our earllcat plays). 

]l|(iia,,Sarah Hamsou, 176.5, lAjssing. T. (music 
tiy Mendelssohn and Niailay). 

Miss fn Her Temm, 1747, Garrick. I*. 

MiatakefThe), 1673-1726, Vanbrugh. (T. (.altered 
1{T King into fAmere' ^jiuarttls). 

Mlstwes (7%e) nr The ilapny Kesentment, 
ItfiO, lord Hyde. C. 

MHhrldate, 1C73, Kaetne. T. (imitated fium 
l^riptdSa). 

Mlthridate, 1770, Mosart. 0. 

MiltbridaU'S, 1674, Lee. T. 

Mock Doctor (3V.). 1732, Fielding. K (This 
is Le Mdecin Malifrii f.tti of Molkre, 1606, 
qunverted Into a farce.) 

Mock Officer (7*«). 17*1. T. Cibber. C. 

M»Kk Tempest (TAs), 1675, l)alfet.t, C. 

Modern Antiqu^ 1796, O'Ko'fe. G. 

Modem Husluind (?%«), 173S, Fielding. G. 

Mridern tTophots, 1709, IVHrfey. C. 

Momrs de Temps (f.«s), l750, Bauiin, C. 

Mogul Tids (17k). 1786, rncblMild. F. 

Mouse la KgUte, 1818, Uosslui. 0. 

Mon Glgot ft Mon Qeadtv, 1861, Antler. 

Monastm Abasdonna, 1810, UuUbert do Plx6r6< 
court. 

Money, 1840, Lytton. C. 

Moony ifl an Asoe, 1086, Jordan. C. 

Mviis. IFOUve, 1606, Gbaptnan. C. 

IfotM. la Dim, 1879, Val Priiwep. PI. 

Mona. RsKDot, abont 16««, C. 

Mom. Tltolnai^ I619, Fietohcr (Beaumont died 
Ifin. C. 

Mom. Tonson, 1767, M’lncrieff oc 'rwrlor 
.eattrlbntedtaboth). F. . 

liORlirgio. (See»Ohien.") 

MotMiBA mt. earchinf. O. 

MofttorajHAi 1878, Verdt 0. , 

T.ctbepasotim of 

•‘tiata"']|i. 

Moatoid, 1830, Sbeil. 

Montroas (t763*183S), PtKiook. 

lioatnnMitofttonoarflTh^ I8M, Webster. 

'Moowicsie (Utah ish. 'Wilkie GolUoa (his 
MMldtataa^bwdlh « 

'3lht«MO,lS84,0A^ 

'Mom IMiwKnMbn bwtiiHn Wooiem 18S7. Mld> 
4i«f«m C » 


More Ways than One, 1788, ItTs. Gowley. C. 
Mort d’AbeL 1792, Imgonvd. T. (Imitated fToS 
r tiesser and Klopstook). 

Mort do Galas, 1791, Chteier. T. 

Mort do Uonri) V., 1806, Legouvd. T. 
MostoUarla or The Haunted House (H.e. 254- 
184), Plautus. C. (Latin). Tranolked iiMu 
blank verse Messrs. Thornton, 
Warner, and Colman, 1769-74; and u:ii> 
tated by Uegnard, Addison, and ethers. 
Mother liombic, 1694, J. Lyly. CfcK. 

Mother G(Mise(177l-1841), nibdtB. Pn. 

Mother Pantom (1771-1841), Dibdln. C. 

Mother Shipton (no date), about 1670, Thomp¬ 
son. C. i» 

Mount Sinai, 1831, Nenkomm. Or. 

Mountain Sylph (7%e), 1834, Barnett. 0. 
Moautaincers (TM), 1793, Colman, C. 
Mourning Bride, 1697, Congreve. T. 
Mousquetalres (lea), 10th «ot., Hal^y. O.C. 
M.l’., 1870, T. W, ilubertsoQ. G. 

M.P. or The Blue Stocking, 18JL1, Moore. Mu.G. 
Mucedorns (no date), about 1590, Greene. F. 
'Mucli AduaboutNotbing, 1609, Shakespeare, 0. 
Miiot (le), 1691, De Brueys. C. 

Muette de la Foret, 1828, Antler. 

Muette de Portici (/.at). (See Mosanlello.") 
Mulberry Garden (The), 1868, Sedley. PL 
Mnnierons Mlcfaaeh 1578, Anon. T. 

Muse in Livery, 1733, IXdsiey. G. 

Miuscn In Mourning, 1749, Mill. C. 

Muses'Looking-G loss (7%e), 1639, Kandolpb. 0, 
Muntapba, 1609, F. Greville, lord Brooke. T. 
Mostapha, 1730, Mallet. H. 

Mutius Scmvwla, 1801, Ireland. H.D. ‘ 

Mutual Deception. 1790, Atkinson. 0. (altered 
by Colman Into Tit/ar 7tif). 

My Awful Dad (1803-1878), G. J, Mathews. 

My Grandmother and Other Fairies (1755 -1834), 
Uomre. 

My l.A>nl aud My Lady, 1861, PlancbS. 

My Spouse and 1 (1771-1841), Dibdiu. O.F. 

My Wife's Daughter (1805-1858), Coyne. 

My Wife's MtAiier (1803-1878), C. J, Mathews. 
Myrrha, 1783, Alfiert. T. (translate by C. 
Lloyd, 1815). 

Myst^res d’UdoIphe (la), 1706, Quilheit d« 

M}'sierlou8nusband(^Sl783i,C«a!)berUaff4 C. 
Mysterious Mo^er, 1768, Walpote.. T. 

Hnaman, 1684, Costa. Or. 

Habob(Xlt«X 1773. Foote. F. 

Nabob 1879, Burnaxd (mt Fagliab ver¬ 
sion of la ftimte MUliietu dk filoiMtttMrst 
by Labirdie and Gilte). 

Habiuoa, 1843, Verdi, O. 

Nabneodomnor, iMh oaDfe., VadL Ol 
Nancy, 173®, Garay. 

Nanine. )74«jrehak*. C. 

NariMQlw, jw^GoQMefKashoniK,**) 
Nathan the $ini 1779, Lsaoisg. D- 
NaliiMM(JA^861,]BM»v4lle. Q. 

Native Land, 16S3( Bkhop. 0. 

Natoral DmuAtK 1793, <L 

Kaanl8an(fik),i70AC«mIihtt^ (k (Sn 
“FH aNatorid,**) 

Matunil Bob (flksX IWA Aom Plwgitrasi, IT, 
(ftwa KotaebneX' 

Kaftnra, 1490, H, MedweH. 

Naufragtam/eoalbra, liMt OraAay. CtCtasMb 


DUAMAS AN^D OPERAS. 
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^ Uted by C. Jtiuisoia, and caliod tkirtum ia 
• her wm, iTos). 

Seek or Nothlog. 1Y6». CrAniolc or King (*- 
crlbed yn both). P. 

>’e‘cr-do-W*ei («#). IS?8, Gilbert. C. 

Segro 1798. H.I'c. <from Kotzebue). 

Neii (tWHHlMtX'JEIalUdey. C. 

^cU Gwytute, liSO, JerrouL C. 

Sero, 1676, Lee, T, 

Serooe^ 17(M, Handel. 0. 

Nervoiu M«n. 16tb cent., fi. Bernard. C. 

Sent of Ninoiea (d), 1008, Armyo. 0. 

Serer t(>o Ijale, 1690, Greene. C, 

.Never too Late to Mend (if i). J878, Rcadc. 0. 
Now Academy (!%«}, 1663, Bronie. C. 

New Droll (d), 1660, Jordan. M. 

.Vow Hippocratea(T'/uQ. Ii61, Hlffeman, D. 
Now Ion (21^). 163(1, Jonsoo. 0. * 

New Men and Old Acres (181T-1830), T. 
Taylor. C. 

New Peerage (71k«), 1830, Miss Tjfio. C. 

New Trlcko to Ciieat tbe Divell, 163!), 11. 
Tbivonport. C. 

New Way to Pay Old Debts, 1623, printed 16.':!i, 
Massinger. C. 

New W'oiider, a Woman Never Ve.\t, 1532, 
Rowiey. C. 

Nice Firm (.4), I9th cent., Tom Taylor. 

Nice Valonr, I6t7, Beaumont and I letclicr. C. 
Nice Wanton (J7 m:), 1660, Ang«, Mo. 

Nicbolas Flam, JOtli cent., Buckstono. 

Nicholas Nickleby (1830-1877), Ilollidiy (C. 

Dickens’s novel drauaU'<ed). 

Nidbdemus (Ume. Inward 111.}. Anon. Mir.PI. 
(fonnQpd on efrap. xvi. gf the 
dAteoflcmiM"), 

Nicom^S 1670,P. Gorueltle. T.C. 

Nicomrde^ U71, J. Dancer. T.C. (from the 
fftxmiile of Coroctlle). 

Niebelnngen, 1830, Wagner. 0. 
NigbtWalken,l833,Bcaumontand Hetcher. C, 
Night Watcli^ (f^o), * Komcr. 0. 

Nine IWintB of tho f^aw, 1839, Tom Taylor. 
Ninette A la Cour (1710-1792), Favatt. O.C, • 
Nlnns IL, 1814^ Bzlfant. T. 

NoCourenoPay, iT94,B.llowe. Mn.F. 

No Song no Supper. 1790, Bbare, Mu.E. 
(muide trr Storace l. 

No WH IGceWomaa'a, IMIT, Greene or Middle- 


ton. 0. . . 

Noah’s Flood, 1979, Fectsetone. Or. 

Notds Choice, 1963, Massinger. 

Noble 0«aUemas, 1847, Beeumontand Fletcher. 
NoldeShu^fnieX 1B9(A Lewes. T. 

Kohls IngBdttndc, 1989, Lower. P.T. 


1989, Lower. P.T. 


Kobtemaii if he), I7lb cent, TonraeHr. T.C. 
(Hio tmuanscrlpt of this play was dwdro^-edl 
by the eo^ of Mr. Warburtoa the Somerset 

Nebody ao^Bogsebodyj 1999, TnaMt. C. * 


KaojororCne). 1717, (Sbber. ft(®tow Moliew’s 
oepyrl^ £l«6> (See ’'Hypo- 

drlts.^ 

Kontm Sahi^ts, Itft, Dslitylgtte, 0. (mnsie 


Nortti, 1931, SeUtnL ©.(HbwttwbyRomsai), 
Nortbs^I^ {!»«). 1932, Brome. a 
NorOiwiM^i 1907, DeMFer. ^ _ 
NotsoBsdiiVvoa^ltSUbndlTftoa. C. 
SMsodinFtotMlwXoolESb 1999, U. J, Hyrso. 


Nidatre Qbllgvant, 1650, Daiicourt C. 

Note of Hand or I'rlp to NewmarkMi, 177T 
Cumberland. C. 

Notoriety (1795-1841). Iteynolds. C, 

Notro Dame, 19th cent, Vlctid- ifugo. 1). 
Nouveau Pourceauguac, bofare 1822, Scribe. 
Ptl’c. 

N oiiveau Selgnenr du Village, 1813, Boleldico. 0. 
Novella, 1663, Broroe. C, 

Nozzo dl Figaro, 1786, Mozart. O. (See 
'•Maiiaco do Figaro.") Sir H. Bishop 
altered tula opera. 

Nuit Mlanche({7K«), 19th emit, OffentMKib. O.Sf, 
Nuit do Noel (lUi), 184K, Jieber. 0. 

NuUa Terri Wes, 1831, St. Georges. O.C. 
*Noptials of Pcleoa and Tliotia, 1654. Howell. 
M. and C. 


Oheron, 1619, Joiisou. C, 

Oiii'hiu, li>26, WeIxT. 0. (libri ito by Planche). 
Oberto ili lUinlfazio, 1839, Venl!. O. , 
OlMtiiuile Ixuly (TAe), 1657, OAiUti*'. C. 
Octavta (ISC. 58“;i2), ^meca. T. (Latin. Tho 
erneity of Nero to Ida nil..-.) Adapted 
by T. Nuce, 1366; acted 1381, • • 

Octatia, 1783, AlSeri. T. (translated by C. 

Lloyd, 1815). (^ •• Vlfluoua OUvla.**) 
Octavius (1761-1819), Kotzebue. JM). 
Oi;b>rooii. 1861, BoucieauU. 1>, • 

(Men (I7S9-I8U0}, lAopold. T. 

1832, De^de, D. 

O'Dowd (TAf), ls86, Buncicanti (a version Uk» 
“'I'lic Porter’s Knut*' ol Let ('rycheit Hu 


rirc by Cormon and Grange). 

OMIp^*, 1659, ConteiUe. T. 
tl.<lipe, 1718, Voltaire. T. 

G'Mipe, 1781, Sacchinl, 0. 
tl'xllpu llol, 1798, Cli6nler, T. 
iFdlpo a OMone, 1796, lli^uii-r. T. 

Gldlpe chez Adinete. l77a. Duels. T. 

QMipus (h.o. 68 -3'^, I'v'aeca* T. (Latin). 

Adap^ by A. Nevyk, 1#66. 

GMipin, 1679, Drydi'n and Lee. T. 
lUdiptui at CoIonUH, about n.t!. 467, S(>phoclt»s. 
T. (Greek). Tranatated byG. Adams, 1799; 
J'otter, 1799; Dale, 1824; Plun^^ttre, 1983. 


I'otter, 


Dale, 1824; Pl«n^;>tre, 1983. 


yjTr AeaftWf .gaMswvso • «479 i 

Clarke, 1791; Dale. 1934t F- U> Doyle, 
1849; Plomptrs, le^.. 

fKdlptM 'fytsDnus, rte., 1830, P. B, Shelley. T, 
tEnone, 1804, Kalktwenner. D, 
tEdvres da Dfoum (leh% ISftl, Boole. D. 

Old lbu2telor, 1993, Gongrevo. C. 

OldeCity Mansera, 1777, Mrs. Lonnoa. C. 

(^is ia Mai^iaird tfoe vesetA 
Old Couple, belbrs 1941, M«y. v. 

Old Fortaoatttl. <8«« ** Fortunaiiia.*') 

Old Uesds «M xooBf Hearta^ >9(^ BoodU 
« eaalt. G. 


Old Law CfWa). lfiS9, prtnted 1956, MhUletoa 
and tiowl^. O (altaroil by Massinger). 
OidMatd(7b«\}76l, Murpi^. F. 

Oid M^dSi 19t^, Knowlca 0, 
OidMs«MnVTib^mh4x:m.,SHMbif. IkiniLD, 


Qtd Model 


I and tbs Now, 1799^ I 


Oldgaiimwlk^AH, J. 0X0% a % 

oS PoMo* 

CbaniiBa indsbtod to tiasoosaedy.) 

^ A 
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Oldcastto (Sir John), 1600, Monday aod Dray- 
t<iQ. T. (one of tite spurious plays "of 
HbakcBitearc). 

Ollmplade, 1719, Leo. O. 

Olive (tf). (See " Mens. D'Ollv*.'') 

Olivia, 187», W, G, Wills. C. (a dramatic 
TersloiiofOoldsmllh’B Vicar qf Wakcjiclfi'). 
OUanta, 1871, Markbaui. D. 

Olyupiade, 1781. PIcetni. 0. 

Olympic Ilevela, lO.'ti, Planoli8. 

Olympic, 1800, liolbbrciiner. 0. 

Olympic, leao, llrlfaut. 0. (musk by SpoDtinl). 
Oiuba, l8Sil, Blgsby. 

Oncle Valet, 1798, Ocllamarla. O.C. 

Oudlne, 181^ HoSlnann. 0. 

On Ball, 1877, Gilbert (adapted fl'om "Le U6> 
velUon,") 

On Strike, 1873, A. W. A'Beckett. 

One or a Monarchy, posthunioas 180S, Alfleri. 
C. (subject, Darius chosen kiiiK by the 
fielghing ot hts horse). Translated by C. 
Lloyd, iriis. 

Ouej)'clock oc 'i'he Wooil Demou, IMl, Lewis. 
G.O.U. 


ipoetinowy Nigbt, * Ware. C. (translated from 
the French). 

Ojiera Cumbiue, 1799, Dellamarla. O.C. 

Opera dl uimera of Jessy Lea, 1863, 
fkrren. 0. 


Mac- 


Oppurtunlty (The), 1640, Shirley. C. 

Oralnosa (1803-1854), Bird. T. 

Orators (TileX H6'A Foote. V. 

Onleal by Touch (ITfeX 1872, ll. T,t'e. D. 

Order of the Garter (Tlfce), 1742, We'-t D.Pm. 
Ordinary {Tkt\ 1647, printed 1651, Cart¬ 
wright. C. 

Oreste, 1750, Voltaire. T. 

Or4*ste et Pylado, 1695, Lagrange. T. 

Oreshw, B. 0 .408, Kuripldes. T. i^Ureck). Trails* 
lated by llaulator, 1780; Potter, 1781; 
WodbnU, fe782. 

Orests, 1783, AlAcrL T. (translated by C. 
Lloyd, 1815). 

Creates, laua, Soibcby. T. 

Orfides, 1871, Warren. Met.!). 

Orfwo, 1498, PolMano. (See “Orpheus."! 
Ortfeo, 1764. OWck. 0. (Ubretto by Calzabigl). 
Oi Irntales (/.e«X 1828, V. Hugo. £.0. 
Origluaux (/4aX 1893, Lamotte, 

Oriandlno, 1526, ^oleuKO. U. 
OrtaudoFnrioso,l694,ur<!Cue. (See“Boinbastes 
Furloao.") 

OrmasdcB (1612-1690). Henry KilUgrew. 
Orouooko, 1696, Southetue. T. (Mrs. Dehu's 
novel dramatlxed). 

Orphan (25WX 1680, Otway. T. 

Orphan ofClitnatTTkX 1761, Morphy. T. (Vol¬ 
taic atpkefw dk Uk vkifui). 

OrptUtt oftitb Froaeo Sea, 1856, Stirllug. M.I>. 
^]h9M9(ttn-»WXLagra^. 0 . 

OrpHo kox ]SBfbr^ 1868, Oikabaeb. O.Bf. 
Oipb^ do la CMno (A'X l'60, Voltaire. T. 
Orpbeua and SnrydtM^ 1765, iVnuia. T. (See 
“Orfta") 

Orphfuaaad Kurydk* (1726*1805), King. 

Orit BaMVtdl (Git), 171^ Mctaataalo. 0. (uutsio 
‘ty Fonota). 

fUinUivi94;(t7IM-182»);8ldeld. a 

-l%0naiTtt*,16l7.0Mrtell. R 

Otella, nth, BosatoLT^ 

Oth^lo, Itoa. ^takmqoear*. T. 4 


Otho (he Great (1726*i8an, K&ta and Brown. X. 
Gthon, 166^ Corneille. T. ^ 

Ofcllta the Serf, 1858, Helps. PL 
Our American Cousin, 1858, Tom Taylor. C 
(It was greatly altered by Sotbem.) 

Our Boys, 1878, 11. J. Byron, a (It hod a 
continuous run fur 4 years and 3 months. ) 
Our Clerks, 18S2, Tom Taylor. C. 

• ur Mary Anne (1802-1879), Buckstone. CL 
Our New Govemcss(1815-1874X 0. S. Brooks. 1>. 
Ours, 1866, Bobertson. C. 

Ours ct la Pacha (/kt), before 1822, Scrib«'. 
Pt.l»c. 

Outtara.Kama-T8cherltra, 8th cent., Bbara- 
bhouU. Myt.D. (translated by ^A’ilsun lu 
his Iiuliau ^ueatre). 

Overland Route, 1860, Tom Taylor. C. 

OvM, 1662, Coclutue. T. 


Padlock (The), 1768, Blckerstaff. O.P. 

Page (7%e), 1766-1841, Reynolds. C. 

Page of I’lymoutb (time. Queen Ellmbetli), 
Anon. T. 


Palace of Truth, 1870, Gilbert. Fy.C. 

Palatnon end Arcyte, 1566, wards. C. 
Palestine (1775-1847), Crotch. Or. 

PallantHS and Eudoro, 1653, T. KUltgrew. T. 

(same as The. Ounspiraoy). 

Pamela, 1743, Love. 0. 

I’ammachlus, 1644, Anon. C. (Latin). 

Pandora, 1664, sir \V. Killigrew. PI. 

Panel fTAe), 1757-1823, Kemble. (Thla io 
BickcrsiafTs comedy of 'lit Wetl ’its no 
H'orre reset.) 

Pan's Aniiivenwry, 1625, IL Jonson. 'M. 
Paimre**, 1785, Grutry. 0. 

Papal Tyranny, 1745, Cibber. T. 

Paracolsua, 1836, K. Browning, D.Fm. 
Parasitaster or llie Fawn, 1606 , MamtoD* G. 
Paria (le), 1821, Delavlgue. T. 

Paria(7Ae), 1826 , Beer. T.(tbeabovelnEngliab). 
Paride e Klena, 1770, GiOck. 0. (libretto 
Calubigi). 

l^ris et Londies, 1827, Dartois. C. 

Parislen (U). 1838, Dolaporte. C. 

Parlsina, 183% Donisetti. 0. 

Parliament of Love, 1625, Massinger. C, 
Parolle et laldorm (1703-1758), Theo. Cibber. C. 

(copyright was A36 lOs.}. 

Parson's WediUog (PAe). 1663, KllUgrew. C. 
Parted (1795-1838X BMve. C. 

Pbaquale (Dm). 1843, Donizetti 0, 

Pasqnln, 1736, Fieiding. 0. 

Passionate Ixivers (As), 165% Catlell. T.G. 
Pasatona (Piayt <As}, 1786-1613, J. B^liw 
C. and T. 


Ten o'clock (mi-184lX11i.X»lidta. F, 
Pastorale Comktnfl^ 1666, Uoltiire. 

Pastor Fido (flX 1890, Gum^ P. (See 
' “ FalthBtl wepberdesa."! 

Patbomaehia or iha ASksMods, 

1630 , Gonstable. D. 

FattentGrlsielL 160% GhetUa and Bekker. C. 

(drawn from a novel by BoccacetoL 
Patrician and Panwna (37to)u 183% IVwt% 0. 
I’atridanTi Dan^tcr, 1841, W. Mkrstdii. T, 
i’strioi(AaXLf6%Cas^U«^^ T.Cfiroa 
MetastaSo). 

Palnm(Aa>¥7t%CPoait% F. . 

Patter «. Otatter (UPS-IOTSX a J. Mklhsvi. 
Pattia and Fmi^ 173% Th. Cibber. BdLO. 
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• (Tfate fr AiiiiD RAmsay^s OtniU 

reset.) • 

Paul, 1836, MendalSMbn. Or. 

Psul lAfaite, 1876, Boudcaalt. 

I'anl ftf, ftafi, Poole. P. 

Paul and yir^Ut 01«9-W18). Cobb. Mo.E, 
Paal and Vliiinla (1766-1837\ Favleres, T. 
Paul and Vliglnia Cliss^isai), Mazablngi. 0. 
ranllne, l$ll, Labronsse. CL 
Payable on Demand (1817->1880), Tom Taylor. 
Peace, B.o. 419, Aristophanes. C. (Orffk). 
Translated by Mitchell, 1820-22; Hickle, 
1863; Rudd, 1867. 
r8dre CDm\ 1897, Cormon. D. 

Pedro ae Portugal (/Jon), 1828, G Uy Zarate. D. 
Peep behind the Gartaln, 1767 (ascribed to 
Garrick and to King). F. , 

Pelsyo (1749-1811), Jovellanos. T. 

Pelcrln .Blano (£«}, 1811, Qullbert de Pia£re> 
court. 


Pillopldcs, 1763, Voltaire. T. 

Pen^ope, 1788, Mannontel. 0. (music by 
Piccinl). 

Percy, 1777, Hannah More. T. (copyright £190). 
Peredo Famllle, 1768, TJlderot. C. 

Pericles IMnce of Tyre, 1609, Shakewpeare. T. 


Poijnred Husband, 1700,^Centllvre. 
Perkin Warbeck, 1634, Ford. H.D. 


iVrle Noire, 1662, Sardou. 

Perouse (Tm), 1799, B. Thomps<)n. D. (from 
Kotzebue). 

Perplexed Couple (IJks), 1700 -1767, Molloy. C. 
Pciplezed Lovers, 1712, Centltvre. C. 
Perplexiaies (TAe^l767, Hull. C. (This U 
Tnke’splay TkeAdemturatif' Fiv^Uourt, 
1663, reset.) 

Persa or The I^rslan (b.o. 29 lr-i84), Plautus. 
C« (Latin), Translated into blank verse 
^ Messrs. Thornton, Rich, Warner, and 
O^an, 1769-74. 

Persian Prince lThe\ 1682, Sonthemo. T. 
Persian Princess (rfe). 1711. Theobald, T. 
Persians (7be)^n.o. 472, JEschylns. T. (Greek). 
Translated by Pottsr, 1777 1 Buckley, 1849 i 
PlamptrSk 1869. 

Pertharlte, 169^ ComeOla. T. 



Ilppolyttts, 1708, B. Smith. T. 
(tOsUsed £501). (Sm “ Hlppolytns.*') 

Phaeton, 1697, TMniel or Dekker. T. . 

Pharamond, I7th cent, Calprendde. T, (trana* 
lated by Philip 1677). 

Pharvaioad, 173A Gahusac. T. 

PMdre; 1677, Racine. T. (imitated fhim Bart- 

Pbh^ e^H^ppolyte, 1677, Piradmi. T.(artvat 

Pbnutm^i!ov» \Jlm a>Bleediog, X82A Fletcbeg 
(Beaoffiont dlad 1616> T. 

Phnenao Md Hijqpolyu, postbrnnona 1633, 
Ifa^nonr. 

Putin UL, 1793, AlBarL T. (tranalaled by a 
Llmd, 1816), 

Pbittewn AmveJde, 1834. B. Taylor. D.pm. 

rhSMlL (1794-1881). Gbdnter, 0. 

PU]tk«r9a9mltl6,Sblrtey. FL(RaHatb8 

Pb|iooi9ta,lt83i Labanso, *T. 

(OnA), Tmnaiatodby T.ftaridi^tTtgi 


G. Adams, 1729; Potter, 1788; Dall^ 1834; 
Plamptre, 1866. 

Philoctetes, 1871, Warren. MeLD. 

Fhlloaopbe sans IcSavoir(Ae). 1766, Scdalne. t\ 
Phllosopher’a Stone (Tfu\ 1850, Tom Taylor. 
Phllotas, 1697, acted 16QT, Daniel, T. 

Pliiltre (£s), 1830, Scribe. 0. 

Phcsnlsm n.e. 480-406); Euripides. T. (Greek). 
Translated by Banister, 1780; Potter, 1781; 
Wodbull, 1782; Morgan. 1806; Oll(^ 
1865. (See"Thebais/’) 

Phconlx (PAe), 1607, Middleton. 

Phmiiix in Her Flames (PAe), 1639, T.orrer. T. 
Phormlo, B.O. 162, Terence. C. (Latin). 
« Translated by Bentley, 1726; Colman the 
Elder, 1765; Barry, 1857; eto. 

Phrenolon^t, I8.'l6, Coyne. C. 

Pbrontlstcrion or Oxford in the Nineteenth On* 
tury, 1852, Mansel. D. (uiiflnlslted). 
Phrosine ei M<Mtdor, 1794, Mebul. 0.0. 

Physic Lies a>Blee<ling, 1697, Th. Brown. *0. 
Plccolinu^ 1875, Uulraud. 0. (libretto by 
Sardou). « 

Picture (7%«), 1630, Massinger. T.C. _ 
Pierce Penniless (.’tupplicddan n/), 1592, 

Pierre et Catlierine, W29, .St, Georges. 

Plcrro le Grand, 1864, MeyerlMer. 0. 

Piety In Pattens, 1778, Foote. F. 

Pilgrim (TAe), 1621, Fietclier (BeanmonPdied 
1616). .titered by Vanbrugh in 1699. 

Pilot (PAe), 19tb cent., Fitztiall. N.UIta. 
Pinafore (fl'.if.A), 1878, Uilbert and Sullivan. 
N.C.Opta. 

Pinner of Wakefleld (PAe), 1560-1692, R. 
Greene. C. 

Pipeiman's Predicaineitts, • Ware. P. (tiaiiS" 
Uted). 

Pippa Passes, 1842, R. Browning, 1842. D. 

Pirate ( n\ 1806-1833. Bellini. O. 

nrate (PaeJ, 1792-1851 (never ^inted), Davea- 

PiratM (I763-'IT06), Storace. bMu.D. 

Plso's Uonsplrscy, 1876, Lee. T. (same as 


Jvero). 

Ptsarro. 1799, Steridan. T. (f)rom KotxebwPa 
drama Pte S^xtnfard fit Pgrtt, 1797). 

PlUdents (l4si% 1668, lUcine. (X (imitated 
Bum the irnspr of Aristopbante). 

Plain Dealer, 1677, Wyoaeiiy, C. 

Plain Dealer (P4e), 1766» liickerKteff. C. 

Platonic Love, 1707, Csntll'm. 0. 

Platonic Lovers. 1636, Davenaat. T.C. 

Play (IWO-W?!), Robertsoo. CL 

Play bettreoa the Pardoner and the Frere, 
printed 1033, .1. Horwood, lot. 

Fla/called the Four Jra (Pls> piriated 1609, 
J. Heywood. FL 

Play at Utta(fU)t 1633, Heytrood. Int. 

Play ef4lmw<tlmr( 3114X1633, H^oud. Int. 

Play* of tha PasMons (l798-t83«> J. BailUe. 

* T« aadO. 

Plot and Ke fist (AX im, DMWia. a 

Plot sad PasM^ 1852, tom Taylsr, eM. 

Plotting SlatarrCITUX 1878. iyUrf». C. 

naaSan /onr da Via (U), Mbtn lisa^ 
fiertbs. n.PB. 

PlatitA M. MA ATlstimbaMi. a 
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Trotislat/'d Uit« tlank Vfrse by Messrs. 
'riiorntoQ, Iticb, Wuriier, and Coluuiu, 17e!>- 
1774. 

V>,«“t(i‘-4er (I%e), JSf«, Joniwn, Sat.C. (In which 
1 b'lcltcr is Ballrlzpd as “ t'risjiinns *’ j 

]>yrts (The\ 177-1, Altlcrt. F. (tfanslatpd by 
G. Lloyd, 1«15) I 

I’uMdoio, )7SH, IhiiKir-ttini. 

I'alinire, 1783, Allierl. T. (translatwl by, 
a Lloyd, 1«15). 

Tollsii .li'w (77ie}, • Ware. 7), (altered into The. 
mu, ls74). 

I*olitlcian Ci%t\ 16C5, Nilrley, T. 

J’olitictau Clwatcd (The). Groenp. C. 

J‘«lly Honeywrolw, 1780, Culman th« t'.ldrr. »■ 

l).N. 

T'tdyoiuiP, 1040, CorncUh*. T. 

I’ldyxone, 16 s«, l^afosse. T. 
ronijiep, 1592, Garnler. T. 

I’otnttw, IC41, flonn-IUe. T. 

J’oinpey, 160.1, Mrs. 0. I'bliips. T. (from Cor- 
th'ilU'b « 

Fdiriflfy iho Great, 1S9S, Ifyd. T. (translated 
Iginn tlic Ptmpr.R of Garider). 
ronipey tlio Great, 1684, K. Waller. T. (from 
Gornellle). 

I’oiopey the ‘(!rc.nt (I705“l77.1), never prlntcil, 

A .Tohnson. T. 

I’oorTlcntloman (7%«), 1802, C'oliuan. C. 

Foor Jack (1802-1 a79% Itnokstone, C. 

Fftor Man’s Comfort ('Me), U>55, Dalxirn, 0 
poor Soldier 1798, O'lCeefe. 0. (mnsie 
, by Shield). 

rop* als Alefavnhyslker, 17C1, Tjcissing (niu»ic by 
Mendulssobii). 

Pope .loan. {.See “ Fomalo t’relato.”) 

Popping the (iuestioft (1802-1879), llucbatone. C. 
F<ipnlarlu>, 183 «, l>etavtfrne. G. 

Forter'e Knot (The), 1868. Oxenford. D. (Like 
fiflMviH, an adaptation of 1a» Gr<o 
eheU du /we^hy Corntoii «uid Grange.) 
FrtstlUon de l^njumoau (/.<), 18.%, Adam. 0.0, 
Fonlet et Foulette, 1878, Horv^. B.O. 
F-mrreanguac J06», Moliii-e. C. 

1‘r.tKinatlcal JeeitU New-Uvou’d (The), 1657, 
Carpenter. G, 

I’reclotiaes UUIcttles, 1669. MoU«ro. G. 

Frcmitr .lour de, Ikmiieur (/<), iscs. Anher. 0. 
Freneure (lf.24-1078}, Stargarct diichcaa of 
Newcastle. C. 


I’tfser.ti'd at Court, 184R, Coyne. C. 
J’n'suwptive Kviaeru»(l.8ti4-i879). Bncketone. 
1 wlty ASmcralda and Captain Fbu btu* of Oors, 
1619, IL J. flyrou, H 

Croly. C. , 

Pninip (Twc), 185S, hargent. 

1‘rlnoe I>««k*lJwi. IS79. P. Taylor. X). 

PrUwM DortiK, 1 « 60 , Tm Taylor, 


Ftt^ «f nowtHtri 


, -isU^Kleist. D. 

--- 1 cent.. Gilbert. D. , 

FttnceseofCMSTea, 1669, la*. 

I’rlnomM Anrklhi (U\ 1828 , DeUvlnie, C. 
iVi»c«Me d’lQMe, IMM. Molfers. C. 

Frlnoeaw dn Navarre, 1748, Voltahv. 0. 
Prtneeaee de Navane, 1747, Ibunenu. O. 
Prlnoeesa de TrdblwstJde, 1870. Offeabach. 0. 
PriMoy of State, 1847, fitiribw^ Ik 
Kla^ Of War. mt. C. 

Ptisonen 184l« SMUgreir. T.C. 
Fr>Bot>nler(^l7«.DeUa»iaitla. p.a 
Pinenteiu^ATbnty(l«\i633-iM«,B.PtfiaatHi. C. 


Prodigal Son (TAe), 1739-1802, Arnold, d? 

«- (luusic by Snlllvaa). 

Profligate (FAe), 1820, 0. W. Tj^lor. C.' 
I’loinethens Bound, b.c. 460, Al^ytas. T. 
(Greek), Translated by iHter, 1777; 
Buckley, 1849; Webeter, 1866; Plumptro. 
1869; Lang, 1870. 

Prometheiw Bound, 1838, recast in 18B0, K. 
Bi owning, T. 

Prometheus unbound. 1821, .Shelley. L.D. 
Fiomo,ij and Gaseandra, 1678, Whetstone. G. 
(This is the quarry of Shakespeare's Jfcoearr 
fvr Mensure.) 

Piunenrs (/.«) or I.* Tartiiffe Idtt^rairfi (1734 
1780 ), Gorat. Sat.D. (dlri-eted ag^nst 
I)'Alembert and his set). 

Friief, l«7rt, Buruard (an English version tif 
I’ne. Piiuse Ctll'bTe). 

I’uipliet (The), 1874, B. T.aylor. T. 

I’ropbcto (fAi), 1849, Meyerbeer. 0. (llbrc-tttf 
by Scribe). 

i*ropiiet»’«8 (77tc), 1647, Beaunvuni and Fletcbe:. 
Fiopbf'tess (TAc) or IlUtory of Llocksiao, 1620, 
Hottnrton. 

I'jto'rjdna, 1804, Wint.er. 0. 

I'fc'scrpinn, ISOI, I’aislrllo. 0. 

I’r-ite.-t. iiT (Ae), 17S1-1H5V, Bilfaut. C. 

Fievoked Hu.'band, 1726, Vanbmgh. C. (left 
unOnlshcd by V'anbiugli, and called The 
JouriH.}! to Lmdim, Gibber finished th- 
play, and changed the nanie), 

Provoktxl Wife, 1697, Vanbrugh. C. 

Fro vest of Bruges, 1836, KimwU-s. T. « 
I'SfUdolua or The Cheat (Ae. 354-1 sV), Plau¬ 
tus. 0. (Latin). Translated into blank 
veiw by NfCbsrs. TfaornWn, Blch, Warner, 
and Cohnan, 1769-74. 
l\yfli(!,167l.MoUftre. a 
Psyche. 1676. Shartwcll. 

I'syrho Debauebed, 1678. 

I’ubllc Wooing (t624"1673), Margaret dnehesa 
of Newcastle. C. 

I’qjch^fie, 1672, ConioHle, 

Fnrll an Maid ( Tht\ 1602, Middleton. PL (lost). 
FariUtj ^TAe) or The W'kiow of Watling nreet,.. 

1607, W[entwortli) Sfmlth}. 

Puritani (i), 1834, BelUttl. 0. (libretto by 
P*'poli). 

Puritan's Dani^ter, 1801, Balfe. 0. 

Furw' (FAe) irf The Benevolent Tar, • Ctwa. 
‘ Ma.Jil. 

Pygmalion, 1748, Rameaa. 0. 

Pygmalion, 1809, Cbrntbini. 0. 

Pygmalion, and Qalatca, 1871, QUbm. 

Pyrame et Thlsbd (l«ja-l69», I’cadon. T- 
Fyrame et Tlvlube (1677-1768), loigraage. O. 
Pj-rrhua Kiogof Egypt, 1695, Hoj^kliia. T. 

Q.£.D..18Tl,Manlsall. Gdta. 

Quaker (yite), 1777, lAbdla. aa 
Quaker’s G^ra (WA ‘^1. Waliter, 

Quarantine (Bte), * Wan, 0, 

Queen and Ckuteubina (fte), IMS, Btimm. 0, 
Queen EUaabetti'a Tnmblt^ la two parte iw, 
1909, Tbomaa B^orof^ {UT. . 

(incen Jute of Peainark. IMA teat. T. 

Queen Mab, 1790, 0. 

i^iaenMat7torKs«tha4].m5,TteW^. T, 
(3te “llteTTwter.*) 

I^eit 1*91, SflrlatetnM. T. 

Queen of Arragoe, 1935, Babfbgtoa. T.C. 
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oufcn or<>>rjnli!! 1^47, iteaumunt and Flctehtr. 
*i4C’i.‘n of Si'oti* 16B-I, Bulks. X. 

4U(*i*ii9, .lorson. • 

Arcwlia 1606, V.’T. 

Vut en’s .Shilling (TAe), IMO. (liMfrey. l', Crtu 
I'kigUsb vfTsion of Un Fih de fUatUie; 
sfle also “The Dlscardoit Son ’’). 

Subject (The), IH3?, Coyne. C. 

Qui FVoimft n, Guerre a, about 1630. Broban. 0. 
•^aiutua Faiius Anou. H I’l. 

tjvi'jiforanOpatartOourticr^.l^.l.'iOJ.OnH'n** ('. 
oil rouble, aiwut IS3t*,Brt»l>ftu. C. i^'nu* 
Kng'isli aJaptatloa ia called Jkmbk or 
ijuiu.') 


liahagi's, l?72, Sardou, C. 

(l7fiEi-ls41), Reynolds. C. 

Uuging'I iirk (TVw), 16 .il,<.roiri». T. (Bsya<!i'HI.). 
Kngout, (.S/'o “ Moiis. Ragout.'') 

JU siog tluf Wind, lao.l, Kenney. K. 
i.’.ike and Hh Pupil (The), 1H.I4, Bucketone. C. 
llaipli KoiMer Bolatfr, IS.'M, LMhI (tlie flist 
Kngli-ih 1 ‘ofiU'dyl. (fko “tlammi'r (.iiir- 
to«'» Needle" and “ Mfwgoriua.") 

Ram Alley or Merry Tricks, 1611, Barry, C. 
UunihUng Juki tee, 1677, l/j.iiierd, C. 

Ikiiublmg litidy (I6ri9-17l«/, Njufberne. C. 
Rape of Lucrece (The) leotl, TU. HeyM^od. T. 
(See ** RucrcUa.") 

Uapparee (fhf) or dTie Troaiy of Liiiierlok, 
1x70, IViiicIcault. 

RareTriuuiphsot Love and Fortune (7'/4e\ iSbO, 
Anon. FI. 


JU^lVidoro, l7-i5, ^isiello, 0. 
i:etKCiM“llj3i)'-l»T*, ilallidiy. I>. f 
Relx-Rion^I'A''). 161.0, llawiiiis. T. 

Rdolllim Ik'fenttHt or Tli« FaU of iJcMuoud, 
I6th cent., Cults. T. 

Ri‘bf‘l#(7%ek 174» 1632, Goetbe. 0. 
l-“(*i-.'aa (T’ac'i, 17S5, Miss U‘e. 

Rts.-AnciUatiou Noiniandc. 1719, Iniftpsny. C. 
lU-cnocilUtion or "Iho Two Brotbers, 1799. 
C.(froffl Kotzebue). 

Recruiting OWeer ( The), 1706, Faniuliar. i ** 
tteerniUng Sergeant (5fA<), 1770, BlckersUff. 
Mu.K, 


UccoU-r puiir MIptix .Sauler, 765t, Dartole. C. 
Rpd Croas Kn^bt, 1794. llulmon. 
lied Mask (TK), 1834,1'klich^. 

Regent (Ac j, I k 31, Anoclot. V.. 
Kegifi«te(rAc), I7*7,»fited 1749,^inon*tt.* T, 
Register Office (TM), 17a3-17a7, not'd. F, 
Ib'golo (AiftUiO, 1740, Metoatoeio- 0. (Si-e 
R^olod.") 

Regular FBt (i 761-1SW), Mortwi. C. 

ReguUw a6»-J«»8\ Fradon. X. _ 

Rognlua (1734-1780> C. J. OoTit. T. 

Regoloa, 1174. Mtd. iL More. T. 

Rebeareal (fm), 1671. duke <tf Bucklogbam. B. 
Ib-RiaJd (Dftib-WWX XagOBUonti. 

Reino de Gbme (La> 1796* iwi, flal^Ty. 0. 
Hdne de Golwode. (See “ Alhie," rtc. > 

Relne de Sabo, 1««2, Gosned. O. (Ubretlo by 


Relapse m«)i 7697, Vanbrugh. C. (altrrtsd 
bySheriilab into fli* tidp la 

mi). 

Rcligioua MmVvH dacheol of 

NewoaAle. T.C. • 
Il>imM«vl7^,4idi«dl616;CMerl^ T, 
H^ncoatiuiyil^ }0g7, raodid. 


Rt'Ude/.vou» Bourgeuk 1791, UtfUmiian. 

O.C. (mosie by Mchnl). 

Ueucgjwlo (TJie), 1021, pnntf^d 1630 , Massinger. 
F.C. 


Rent Iky, 1«30, Jerndd. C. (Ilk offer of «jo 
copyright fori:.! was rcvlwJ.) 

Reprisals or Tliti I'ars of Old England, 1757, 
SmoUett. F. 

Rcu'ui d, 1S79, Bouricanlt. Sf'n.ll. 

•RHailaijon (1752-1«30\ Mscnstly. F. 
I!r',i.ur4f'i Ncpolf-on. 18*1, .Sejour. 1). 
K"trlbuti«n, 1856, tb.'tin cl land Tom Taylor. 11.I*. 
Rctwrii from Farnassus (), lf.\)6. .Anon. FI. 
]i, turn of the Druses, 1W>S, R, Browning. T. 

^ Revenge ( 7'A<rX 1689, Auon. 0, (I’bia is ibn 
/fiitrh /'ourkraa rcvh>e|.) 

Revenge (JVic), 1,21, \'oung. T. 
ilt,vfngfl or a Alatch at Newgate, Ifiso, l«‘l- 
ttrton. 

Revenge for Honour, 1654, Chapman. T. 
Revenge of Bus“yir,V.ui)Kils«, I6l3,(;hiip)0«*i. T. 
Revenger's Trag ',!,.. (y 7 „.>'>, n;,) 7 , Tiutrueur. I'. 
Revers d^la McilaUe (/.ej. isfil. DtuiUiRoi^^. 
Ri-vii'W (7'hf ) or Wags of Wlt.d.si,r, 17llS, Col- 
nun' F, • • 

Iletv'.nik of Vertnn (77w!), 1661, Fomtlninc C. 
(altered by .ShodwcR. ami vailed 3Vur 
Jioyai ghjnihmkit, loony 
i Rich Jew <»f Malta, 15SC, Marlowe. T. • 

Rich and Poor, 1812, IjCwU. tJ.U. 

liicbanl C-cciir dc Lioo, 1781, f!!.'dal u«, O. (iiwlt 

by (ritbiy). 

Rktmnl Couir ik Ijon, 1742, Buigoyite, 11 U. 
(the alx;V > .\ »i.'.)lci/eil >. 

Rieliai'dC'rt.'m'il- Lion(lT .>2 -is'ifli, Mociinllv. (>. 
j llitluTi) Cobur dc l.luii ^in.tv~lv77y irailiday, 

) HU. 

Kit'hard <?«nT de Lion, 1861, Itcncdlrt, O. 
Itichard 1., 172'', Sowell, T. 

Uichanl U., l.'>97, Shakesjiears. II.D. (itnUated 
from ATarlowe’s Kdtcard //% J69'D. 

I: iebanl ill., 1597. Shakesfsfsiie. H,T, 

RirhartJ Duke of York, 1595, Marlowe. T, 
Kicbelieu, IfiA'j. lord Lytton. U.1’1. 
lilchfiUoo (Ao dcunetix de), l>3:t, Ancelet, V. 
Richmond Helrwe (Thf), Ib'J.I, DTJrtoy, 0. 
Rleuzi, MUs Milford T. 


Rivnzi, JS41, Wagm,*? 4). (lilwctto by Joi'kaoiiX 
Right IVoinon (A), 1615, BaaomoiA and 
Fleteljer. 0. 

Rightful Heir (77ic), tW, lord l«ytton. T. 

(saioo as Thf fSea (Arptain). 

Jii(p,k4pi, 1852, Vci ii. V. (libretto from ’Vitdor 
^ Hugo). 

Rimini (/'Vartceiea dfy 1819, rctUeo. T. (an 
•t>b<ode IB Dante's tnj'inui). 

Jllnaldo, ITU, Hill. U. (mnalc by TJamlcl; thij* 
was tbc first pfero be art to mu.sic). 

TUnaldo and Antwa, 1699, Dootils. 0, 
llkiuet, 1846, Flancbe. 

Klral^ndbU^ 1794, Dudley. Mialat. 

Rival Friends (The), 1632, flausted. C. 

Rival Kt&n (»«), 1677, Bonks. 

Rival LiMfes, Drydeit. C. 

Rival Uodos, 1736, C. 

Rival Q^oo, 161T. Lee. (See " AtecMidCf tb* 

Rivals ( Tht), 1666,1>SV4|M»I« C. 

R(vAbi(?1liei 1776. SberfdOB. C. 

RivMs(nu%lAM»,BKlf«. 
lCMdtoBulh,im, Rul<»o(t. C. 
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Koariniy OIrl (T/wr), ICll, Middleton. C, (i.e. 
.Moll l.'utpurw;. 

KobKoy, 1B32, FloJow. 0. . 

ItobKoy M«c<Sirtt?or(17fl'i-lH35), I'ocock. O.D. 

(from sir W.Scott'B novel). 

Iloblwrs (TOe), HAl, Scbillor. T, 

Ibililx'TB of Calabria, • I Jino. !>. (adajitwl). 

1« Diahle, 1831, Meyorbeor. 0. ^libretto 
by .ScritM"). 

Itobert the luvslid, 1870, 0. Keade. 0. (a r- • 
BiuTi of Moli^n>'B 7/1 JlalatU Imosiinairt). 
Robin lloraJ, pt. i. IS07, Munday, J>. 

Itobin Hood, pt. it. ir,98, Obetllr. 1 >. 

IlnUn Hood, 1741, l>r A me and isurney. O. 
itobln iitKwl, l7tt7, O'Keefe. 0- (mimic by , 
Bbtetd). 

Robin Hood (1752-1820), Mamally. C.O. (i^'o 
Death of Holiort Ikrl ol irniiiingtuii.") 
Robin Hood, 18C0, Maefarren. 0. 

Robin des liols 1S24, Weber. D. 
lioldiisoii Orusoii, IBUS, Guilbci’t de Pix^rf^- 
eourt. V. 

UobiQSon Crusoe, 1806, Pocock (llio Kbuve in 
RnKliah). 

Rl.,kCf home. 1849, Knovles. 11 Pi. 

Roderifp), 1708, Handel. 0. 
llodoguiiP, 1840, Coniellie. T. 

Kodogune or The Rival tlndliera, 17CN, Aepin- 
wiU. 'r. (from T. Corneille). 

Rodolphe, before 1822, Scnlie, I't.Po. 
Uoef'Krage, 1770, Piwald. 1). 

R«l Faineant (£e), WO, Aneelot, T. 

Itoi d’yveiot (f.«\ 1842, ,\daui. O.C, (*n((c:ested 
by BPranger's Bong). 

Uoi et le Femiier, 1763, Sedaioe. 0.0. (luu^lc 
by Moiwlgny). 

Roliler Doister (Rff/pft), l.Wi, printed in 1566, 
Udal. 0. (This vias ihe flnit Kiiglisb 
comedy. For Uio first European comedy, 
Bt!? •' Calandria.") 

Roland, 1778,1’tclnl. 0. 

Rolutid for an Oilver, 1818, Th. Mivton. 0. 

lUdU. 1798, Kotzebne. T. 

lUdta, 1799. l/?l»|a. 'f. (from the abovel. 

Rollu, postbtinrKnis 1639. Iteanniontnud Fletcher. 
Rottuiii (The), 1850, S. Doliell. D.Pm. 

Roman Actor (fAe), 1639, Maasiui^r. 

Roman Brother (TAe). 19th cent., tlerand. T- 
-Homan Oonibjue (M, 1861, Offenlwch. o.Bf. 
Roman Einpioas (A), 1631-1706, Joyirer. J>. 
Roman Father (rAr),‘l7S0, Wbitelwad. T. 

(baaoil on the Ilorare of Conieillek 
Roman llevenCT, 1753, Hill. 

Roman d Une Heuro or La Foil* Qaeeure, 1803, 
lloiTmann. C. 

Roman Virgin (J*Ae) or The trnJtiBt Judge. 1379, 
Betterton. T. (the laie of Virglnitw). 
lUiiuauctt and Reailty, mth cent., J. Brougham. 
D.Pc. 

Romance for an Hour. 1771, Kelly, C. 

Rome Banvfe, 176», VoUoiire. T, J 

Romeo and Juliet. 159$, Siiakrepeare. T. 
<uriM«d 1597), 

Romto as Jtilietbe, 1938, SooU^. T. (imitated 
from Um aboTO). 

RomUdare ConBtance, 1619, Meyerbeer. O. 

Romp (nr), * Amm. 40. from Bicker- 

. It: 

luaalliada, itftl. Lodernu, 

RMattk0Mi*17Q«, Addlaob. a (mmtie by Am>. 
ftoaiuoMiid,mi,Swinbani9. iXsO.'' 


Rosamond (JFhir), 1879, Tenuywn. T. . 
Ro^moDd (7%e .rafr), 1813, Konter. T. (See 
*•* Rosmoada.") 

RoBamond the Fair, 1836, Barnett. H.O. 

Rose (The), 1710-1778, Ante. C.O. (from the 
Ffonen). 

Rose Blanche (Ta) et la Rose Rongi', uftg, 
Gallberl de iMx6T£court. D. (See “Two 
Roses.’*) 

Roso do Sc. FIcqt (£«)• 19th cent., Offenbach. 
O.Hf. 

Rose (it Colas, 1764, .SedAiaa. O.C. 

Rose of Arragon, 1842, Knowlefl. .D. 

Ruse of Castillc, 1857, Ralfo. 0, 
llosiiire de Salency (/,a), 1774, (Jretiy,* 0. 
Rn.»iere ct Norrice, 1842, Darridre. D. 

Rosina, 1782, Miss Brooke. PI. 

Rosfha, 178.'J, Shield. 0. 

Kozmondit, 1525, Rucellcrl. T. 

Rudmunda, 178.1, Altlert. 1'. (Iwsed on Ban- 
dollo's novel). lYansIated l>y C. Lloyd, 1815. 
Rosniutida, 1840, Oil y Zarate. (See “ Henry ” 
and “ Complaint.") 

R<>stou i Oerken. 1815, Ingemann. 

Rough Diamond (1803-1879), Ituckstone. Cdlo. 
RouudheadH(yAe), 1682, Mrs. Bohn. C, 

Rover (The) 1677, Mrs, Bohn; pt. il. 1681. C. 
Roving (Jftr), 17th cent., hliildli'ton. C. 
Roxana, 1593, printed 1632, Alabanter. T. 
(fiBtin). 

Ro.XAna, 1772, Mapnocavallo. T.(a prize piny'. 
Royal Captive (7Ae% 1746, J. .Maxwell. T. 
Royal Combat, 17Ch cent., Ford and Dekker 
Royal Command (%), lUthe^nt., Stirling. C.*'. 
Royal C invert, 1708, Rowe. T. (i,c. Kuhogune i. 
Royal Garland, 1768, Blcker«taff. 


Royal King and Taiyol Subject (The), 1737, Tb. 
Heywood. T.O. 

Royal Martyr (TAe), 1609, Dry den. T. 

Royal Master (The), 16.83, Shirley. C. 

Royal Minchier, 1696. Mrs. Manley. 

Royal $fl«lrea8(TAc), 1696, Mrs, Manley, 

Royal Sliepherd (The), 1764, H. Holt. O. (from 
Metastasio). 

Royal ShepherdeaB, 1669, Shadweli. C. (This 
Ifl Fountaiu'8 oomedy The Jiemtxl qf 
Vertw, 166L altered.) 

Royal Slave 1637, printed 1639, Cart¬ 

wright. T.O. 

Rovallat ( The). J 682, D'lTrfiY- C. 

Ruoana d’lvonne, 1850, TW6ou*ft. 

Ruden* or 'fhe Rope (8.C. 254-184), FUuitia. C. 
(I.attin, adapted from a Greek play by 
Dlphulo^. TnnaUted inb) blank verve by 
Mcasra. Thornton, Rich, Warner, and (kil- 


man, 1769-74. 

Rufomtii), 1805 , LsiriB. Met. 

Ruinea de Babylone (lei), 1619., Gallben de 
ITxorAsMirt. 

Kntnea de Vandeiaoct, 1845, Boole. 

Kale a Wife and Have a Wife, 1624, Beaainont 
and Fletcher. C. (altered by Ginlck). 

Ramp (9%«>, 1660, Tatoam. C 

Bnnaway (The), 1779, Mrs. Cowliy. C. 

Rmutimede, 17^ J. Logan. T. 

Korol Felictty, 1861, Boefcatooe. CL 

Roy Bias, 1846, Ifictor flogo. ILD. (Feetitrr 
prodOQCdalMdeogliMivenieniAotxt im) 


Sahufei de la Mamofe# 19M, Botthu^. O.C. 
8»ckfrtilafR«ira(lfre),156f.A»6B. FL 



OHATTO U WINOUS, 214, f^tCCAOlLLY. 


i k fti'Ai ♦ W.1 t > J i. i ;< (H A A>^Tv; 


Cr. Svo, cl. M.. 3«* ttd. each; poet Sto, Uloat. bde., Hi. each i o). Uinp, HiU each. 
RBADT-MOVBf MOBTIBOT. BT QBLlA*ft ASBOUB. 

MY UTTEA OIBU _ Tim OBAVLAUI OF TH8 KABT. 

WITH HASP ABD OROWV. TBB fUlfr BIDE. 

THIS BOH OF VOLOKH. THB CUB OF HE. LOOBKFT, Ac. 

THE QOLDBH BUTTERFLY. *TVAB IH TRAFALQAR’B BAT, Ac. 

THE MONKB OF THELEMA. * THE TEH YEARS' TEHAHT, Ac. 
There Is also a LIBRARY SDITIOH of the above Twelve Tolemeg, handsomely 
se t la n ew type, on a large crown Sv o pag e, and boand to cloth extra. Ow. e ach. 

BENNETT (W. C., LL.D.). WORKS BY. Post Svo, cloth huip. si*, eacii. 
*A BALLAD HIBTOSY OF EHOLAVD. i BOHOS FOB BAILORS. 


BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. With 

95 Illustrations. Square Svo, cfith oxtta. 0*. 


BLACKBURNS (HENRY) ART HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY HOTBS, separato vears. from 187S-1S87,1889, and 1890, each Ip. • 
ACADEMY HOTES. 1891. With lUustrationa. fa. 

ACADEMY NOTES, 187A 79. Comiileie in Gno wiiti <x» Iltnsts. C'oth limp, Itn, 
ACADEMY HOTES, 1880-84. Complete ia One Vol., with 7 or>li)usts. Cloth liunutiH. 
OROSVENOR HOTES, 1877. Od. ^ * 

OROSVENOR KOTES,ne])arate years, ft OTT) 1878 to 1890, each !•* 

0R08VEH0B NOTES, Vol. I., 1877-88. With .vxj Il’ests. Demy f:vo, cloth limp, On. 
ORO8VEH0R NOTES, Vol. iL,l»l3-87. With aoo llliuts. Demy Svo. doth limp, On, 
THE NEW GALLERY, 1888-1806. With ttumerotis Mki^lraUous, each In. • 

THE HEW OALLERY, 1891. With llhi3tr.itioD(t. Im. 

ENOLIBH PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. xt 4 fllnstratlorts. In, 
OLD MASTERS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. i^B Iltn^(rations. |m. Od. 
ILLUBTRATBD CATALOGU^TO THE NAT^ONlUi OALLEKY. 34 a lllu^its. cl., it*. 

• THE PHRIB BALON, 189t.~ VVuTrF&csimire~sWch H«. 

_THE PARIS ^IBTY OF MB ART^ IW. Witb^Skelotios. Urn. <|<f. . . 

BLAKE (WILLIAM) : India-proof Etchings from his VVoiks by Wji.lmm 

• Brcl Scott. With descriptive Text. Folio, haU-bouitd borirdi^. ilte, • 


BLIND (MATHILDE), Poems by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, £s. each. 
THE ABOENT OF MAif. e 

DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. W ith a Fremtispieee by Pond Mapo k Bxow h. 

BOURNE (H. R. FOX), WORKS "BY."“ ’ “ ' , „ , T 

ENOLIBH HBIWHAHTS t Memoirs io Illuatratloa of the Progress of RrINsh Com¬ 
merce. With nomerone miistraiiona Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Ye. 04. 
RNOLnSHSWBFAFBRBt The HiatorroT rtmrnali^ Two Vole., Bye. cl.. MOe. 

TU MHBR BoIe of THE EMIN PABHA RELEEF NEFNDmof. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, Me. . __. _ 


BOWERS’ (0.) HUNTING SKETCHES, obiwig bde.. a<e.each 

CANTERS I N C8AMP 8HTNE. ' _ { LEAVES FROM A ttUNTI NO JOURN AL. 

BOYLE (FREDERlck). WORKS BY. Post Svo. ilioetmted boardi^ Ee. each, 
OHROmOLEB OF RO-HAN*8 LAND. | 6AMP NOTNB. 


BOYLE (FREDERICK). WORKS BY. Post Svo. ilioetmted boardi^ Ee. each, 

OHROmOLEB OF HO»HA N*S LAND. ( _ CA MP NOTNB. 

BAVAOE LIFN. Crown iv*h doth extra, S*. 44.) postBve, pietore bcarda, He* 

BSAffifS OBSERVATIONS ON POPtfUR “ANTIQUITjOBT^^^ 

lUOMtine the OiiglD <4 cttr Vulgv Cnatoms. Cereiiicn^. end With 


UMSmUha the Oiigle <4 cttr vulgv Cnatoms. Ceremenh'e. end With 

the Addihone of Sir Hcna* &ta.fa, and lUnaUatipoa. Cr. 8vo.ctoilh extras TA. 44. 

BREWER (REV. DX).'Works* Bfi 

TUB EBADBB'B, HANDBOOK OF AUdlBiONS,^ REFSttMCi^ FM4» AND 
MTOR1B8. Ylfteenth Tfawtaand. Crow n 8vow cleth «itm, Ye* 44* 

AU&ORE ANO TUNIS WORKBi "VtHfk TUB pATW* BsLmI th a 4| ) pM> dlcee to 
"Tbe Reader's Mandboefc,” aeparatdypritt 
lOTlONAat OF IUg Afl^^“ 


18?SS““ 














SOOKS FUdLISHED BY 


BRET HARTE. WORKS BY. 

LtHRAKV IXDITIONI, Co)iu^et 4 m Six Voluinoa, crowv 8 vo, olotb extra, Bn. each. 
BRET HARTE’S COLtEOtEO WORKS. Arranged and Reviae»d by the Author. 

V'ot. 1. CouFitris PosTiCAb AND DRAMATIC WoRKs. With Steel Portrait. 

Vnt, II. Luck or RoAftteo CamF'-Bohkmian PaprrS'-'.Ausricam LsaBiios. 

Voi. III. Taijbs or THE Aroorauts—Eastern Skbtcmbs. 

Vot. IV. (iABKIPr. CONROV. 

Voi. V. .SroRiRs—CoNnBHSuh Novkeo, &c. 

Voi. VI. Talks or thk Facimc Sloi'b. 

V(>I.VII. *s *M prtPataUon. With a Portnit by John I’ETTJe, R.A. 

uctory 

. 6 «L 

- -., . iRnd-tnade paper & buckram, Cr.8vo,4e.d«l. 

THE QUEER 01 THE Pl^tATE 16LE. With zh otiKinal Drawlups by Kats 
CkeknaWay, reproducc^^iu Colours by Ei>muni> EvA^s. Small 410 ,cloth, 

Cro’vn hvo, cloth extra, IIhJ'O d. aach. 

A WAIE OP THE PLAINS. With (jo llltistr.ition<f by Stanley L. Wood. 

A WARD OF THE GOLDEN OATE. With ^9 Illustrations by Stanley L. W 0011 . 
A SAPPHO OF OBEEM SPRINOS, Ac. With Two nhi<ur,t«ions by Hims Nishkt. 
COLONEL SIARBOTTLE'S CLIENT, AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE. V/lth a 

^ I'rontbpiece by Prep. Uarnaho. .. {Pripating, 

„ _ Post 8 vo, inublrateti boanU, tl**, each. 

GABRIEL CONROY. I THE LUCK OF ROARIHO OAHP, &c. 

AN HEIRESS OF RED DOO, Ac. | CALIFORNIAN STORIES. 

Pori Svo, ittustruin) Imanis, tl». each; cloth limn. *^n, 6 tt. each. 

FflP. I MARUJA._ _j A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS. 

l<'c.U'. 8 vo, picture cover, te* each. 

THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. » JEFF BRIGGS'S LOYB STORY. 


BRILLAT SAVARIN.-GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By Brillat- 

Savakin. Trauslatud by K U.^nukk.son, M.A. JPo&t Svo, half-boimt^tSI*. ^ 

BRYDGESt - UNCLE SAM Xt HOME. By Harold Bryoges. Post 

^'.o, illii‘.ti-atc«n>oar(1s. ; clutti limp. '4 m. Od. _ __ 

eUGHANAN’S (ROBERT) WORKS." Crown Svo, cloth extra, Oe* each. 
SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece by T. Dalxxel. 
THE EARTHQUAKE; or, Six Days .tud a Sabbath. 

THE CITYCOr DREAM: An Epic Poem, With TwoIllQS(rations by P. Macnap. 
THE OUTCAGT: A Rhyme for the Time. With 15 Itlustratioiia by Ruooly IU,tNP. 

Pktkk Machao, and Humr Nieser. Small demy Bvo, cloth extra, Me. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN'S (JO]|PtBTE~"lNlBTlOAt;'WORKS. Witb Steebplate Poc- 
tfjut. Crown 8vo, cloth vxtra.Tu. <td. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, Il*,'iB'Jf,'pjr^:'’post~i?vo. illusiraiod boards. Sis. each. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. ' LOVE MB FOB BVER. Frontism^ 

A CHILD OF NATURE. Frontispiece. ANNAN WATER. \ FOXGLOVE SWR. 
GOD AND THE KAN. With n Ulus- THE MEW ABELARD. 

nations Fnki'. Daknaro, MATT: A Story uf a Caravan. Front. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. THE MASTER OF THE MIHB. Front. 
With Frcniispicce by A. W. Coopsfc . THE HEIR OP LINHB. 

burton ICXMAUtr-TBr'BOOK OF~Tar“SWOSD'rB35ri 

History ot the Sword and its Use to all Countries, frotn the Barliest Titaea. By 
Richa ro F . ItfsTOM. With over 400 'Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth extra; Illla* 

Rt 0 irTsoitERT )7 ' — 

THE ANAipilT OF MELANCHOLY t A New Editian, wUh traiuiIatioaa\ti( the 
Clasmca) ractx, D^mv 8 vo, cloth extra, Ye. Ed* 

MELAHOIIOLT ANATtMilSED Being ae. Abridgment Jbr nopnlar oae, oC.Bofttoji'd 
Anatomy OF Mklancholv. Post Avo. cloth limp. 4 i*«shI> 

QAINR BY. Crown «vo, el^ extra, 3t. Hd. each I 

post Bvo. Uhi^ated l^ds. 4a. each; doth limp, 4e. HR. each. 

SHADOW OF A OBIHe. \ A SON OF MAGAR.^ I THH DSEMSI^ 

cAttXBcr ■ HtoiitiWBissr 


LOVK HE FOB EXER. F.«ni.t 


PEMOB^ FRlvAYniBN. By V, Lovktt Cameron, R.N.,C.B. With Two lUostraM 
tim% hy P. Hi'.:«Aef Cretan Svo. cloth extra, Oa. 4 pottSv^ ilioaErated boar^ wai. 




• CHATTO 4c WINDUS, 214, PIOCAOILLY. 

CARLYLE (THOMAS) ON CHE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With Life 

by K> H. SirKi'HKUu, and Three Uliistrationa. Pdst fivo. ctoih extra. !«• tt<l. 
THE CORBBSPONOENOE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AMD RALPH WALDO 
EHEftSON, 1834 to ISIS. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. With Portraits. 
_ Two VoIb., crown 8 yo. clott^xtrA,jdi4«.__ _ 

CARLYLE (JANE^ELSH), LIFE OF. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 

Will* Portrait and Facsimile lauter. S^all demy Syo, doth extra, Fa. Od. 

CHAPMAN’S ((}E0Re£)~>r08KS. Vbl. i. contains the fMays compTete, 

mcludiag the doubtful ones. Vol. 11., the Poems and Minor Triuislatirns, with an 
Introductory Essay by Algernon Ciiaki.ks Swinburne. Voi. III., the TranBiations 
of the Iliad and Ody.-isey. Three Vol*.., rrown 8 vo, cloth extra, 0 m. each. 

cHxm“AN&“jACXsnr-A~Tmyifsr?)i^^ 

lli..ti)[icai and Practical. By William Andi^kw Chatto and John Jackson. With 
an .<\ddilional Chapter by Henkv Bohn, and 4 ^ 0 bno liliista. Large 410 lif.-l>d,, tlKn. 

CHAUCER'FOR CHILDREN : A Golden K>y/ By Mr.s.' h; Ji: HAWiiit,. 
’.v'lT). S ('olpurt'd Pl.itm aii't >0 Woxlcuts. Smail 4 to, cloth oatra, Oa. 

CHAUGEK FOR ECH00L8. By Mrs. H. 1 .. Haweis. DeiuytSvo,cloli> limp, 

CLARE.~F6R THE LOVE 0F”A 'LASS; X of By 

Austin Clark. Po'^t 8 vo, pirnirr* boards, '4 m. ; cloth iiiup, It*. <W. ^ ^ _ 

CLIVE (MR^I. ARCHER), NOVELS BY, postKvo, iiium. iwaid*, 

PAUL FERROLL. I WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIPE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS" and dreams. ' liyXiAWARi) 'ClodoT tKUX^, 

Second Kditiot), Revised. Ciown avo, cloth extra, Ila. ^ 

COBBAH.XI'HE CURE OP ~SOULS rA"Story. "By“]. Maclaren 

Cocram. Post dvo, fUiisrraicd hoards, ill. _____ 

coLEMASnfJOHN); Works bV. - • - 

PLAYERS AND PLAYWKIQHTS 1 HAVE KNOWN. Two VoU„ 8 vo,ckHb. 94a. 
^ORLY:* n Actoi's Sto-V. \yith at Illusts, by J. C. Dollman. Cx. 8 vo, ot.jjla. 0«l. 

COLUNSTCTALLSlrON).' -THK BAR SiKtSTBK ' I’St Kb, ii "' 
COLLlSSUtOHTlMEB AND ySANcBS)rNOVEtS BY. ' 

* Crown 8 vo, cloth extra. .T». 4*»l. each ■ 8 vo, illustrated boards. 9m. each. 

SWEET ANNE PAGE. 'FROM MIDNIGHT tO MIDNIGHT, f TRAMSMiaWtOM. 
BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR, i YOU PLAY MB FALSE. | VILLAGE GdiMDf. 

Post rtVO,’iflu^irapsl boards, 9*. each, # 

A PfGHSr WITH FORTUNE. | SWEET AND TWENTY, f FRANCSSi, 

coiLwnwiffiffiOovajrBY:- “ T' ‘ T 

Cr. 8 vo cl. «x.. 3a.Ed. each; poKt Bvn, iliust b4s.,9a* each t cl. iimp, 9a. EM. aadh. 
AMTOMIRA. With a FronUiiidece bY Str Jo»h C«.B*itT, R.A. 

BASIL. Ilinstrated by Sir Iohh Gils«rt. K.A., and J, HaMonav. 

BIDE AMD SEEK. i}tnst»r ed by Sir lonM GrLfl«MT, R.A., and J. IIakoXST. 
AFTER DARK. With ItlusUatiOn-. by A B. IIounitTOH, 

THE DEAD itfORET. With a Frontispiece by Sir John CtLarXT, R-A. 

QUEEN 09 HBARTE. With a Hronlispi«<e h/y Sir John GiLanaT, R.A* 

THE WOMCAM IN WHITE. With IlltisH. by Sir J. GiLnBaT,R.A.,»iHl P. A. FaAats. 
MO MAMB. With IHuatrationa by Sir 1. K, Mir.Lafa, H.A., and A. W.Ooona. 

MV MlSOlIiLANIES. With « Ste«i>blate Portrait Hi Wiutit COIXM«, 
ABMAdALB. With Uln.MraiiOBS by G. H. Thphas. 

THE MGOMStONE. With Uinatratiotta Db MAVUKhUdM, A. PiAiwa. 

MAN AND MriFB. With liiustrationx by Wud.i*N j^aLt, 

PQQB MISS FINCH. Ilttutrated by G. i>u SdAenina atxd Enwaitn Htranm. 

Mlj» OR M RS, t WHh IllnMA by A U PtLosa, ILA., and Hanav Woooa, A.ILA. 
THE MEW MAODALEM* XUuatmted by G.,Dti MAtnOan and a & RctM^Aijfrr. 
THE FEIMIm deep. IDnstnited by G. Ou IfAUKixir and f. MattoNay. 

THE lam? *l*®**«“ S. L. Fitnaa, E.A.t and $n>Mnf Mali,, 

HE TWO DEETIEI]^ 

B BAQETED HOmL. IDsatrated ARTMtsi HobitMa. 

urUmE t heart AMD soiEioE. (ttiM EVIL mm$» 

JtYSl?**^** M0>** lWTTf4! MOVELS. 

THE EUU^BOEIL } A BOGUrE Ltm } TlfE LJMIACY Or,^IN. 
EldED LOVE. With PfdWce by WiiLTan BnaatrT. and IhosiiL £Va*_P<>»*wtS*.* 
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PU 6 LI 6 HtD BY 


COLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS : *• Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown 

and suppers," and other Humorous Works of Grorgk Colhan. With Lile by 
G. B, BucffSTOHk, and PronHiipitxe by Hcoakth. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 », 0 «l* 

CdlQOHOUH.-E¥ER¥ iMH A'SOira A Novel. By M. J. 

COLQOH OUW. Post 8 vo, iUustfatgd boards, _ _ 

CONVAl^SCENT COOKERY : A J-'atniFy Handbook. By Catherine 

Rya^ Crown Byo. lN«t cloth limp, If. Oil. ___ 

CONWAY (MONCURE a), WORKS BY.' 

BEMOMOLQOY AJND DEVIL-LORE. With 6^ Illustiatiojis. Third Edition. Two 
Voltu, detny hvo, cloth ♦‘xtra, ‘thn, * 

A NSGKLllOE OF ETOftlEB. lllustst by W. }. HKKtfK8.SY. Sq. Rvo, cloth, Of. 

PINE ilMD PALM: A Novel. Two V«(ls., crown 8vo, cloth exli'a, t#l*. 

OSOROE WiSHIEOTON’S RULES OF CIVJXITY Traced to their Sources at.d 
Restored. Kcap. 8vo, jHpancse vclhim, (t«i. 

cook (MtTON);'NOVELS BY. . 

^AUL FOSTER’S DAU 04 ITEK. Cr. 8vo, cl. c.x., tlw. fid. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 

LEO. Post 8vo, illa8tr.urd[ bm^rds, tin. 

cWNWALL.'--P6pULAR ROMANCES OF THE WESflJF ENG- 

• fcftHD t or. The Drolls, Tr.iditions, and Superstitions of Old Coinw,ill. Cotloclcd 
by KotiRRT HOnt, F.K.S. Two Stect-pl.itos by GKO.CituiKsriANK. Cr.8vo, cl., 7 n« 0 « 1 . 

dOfKS.~W() GIRLS ON ‘A BARGE. By V. (S^uilCoiks. With 

jl4 Ill uBtrationa by F.JI. l^owssBwn. Crown 8vo,j;lolli extra, .‘If. Od. _ 

CRADDOCk.-THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 

TAinS. By CHAKLE8 RotsKitT CnAmiot'K. Post bvo. illnst b.Js., Uf.; cl. limp. MH. 4 »d. 

CROlkSHANk’S COMIC ALMANACK.' Complete in’T wo Series : 
The Kikst Irotu iSjs to 1843; the Sboo.no from 1844 to 1834. A-Gather)«>' ot * 
the Dkst Hi'imoca of Thackbray, Hoou, Mayhkw, Alubrt Smith, A'Bkckktt, 
Kohbkt Bkoi’git, Stc . With numerous Steel Riii^ravings and N\oodcut$ by Cruik- 
SHANK, Ilmtc. Lanuki:.i.8, &c. Two Vols, Clown 8vo, cloth gilt, tth 6a. each. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHARK. By Bi,anchard Jkrrcld. With 84 
Illuatrations and a Bibliography Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7 a. 6d. 

CUMMING/C. F. GORDON); works BY. Demy 8yo, cl. ex., tto, 6d. each, 

IN THE HEBRIDES. With Antou’po Facsimile and 23 Illustrations. 

IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 42 lUnatratlons. 
VIA CORNVI ALL TO EOYf^. Vlfth Photoi:;nivnre Fronlia, Demy 8 vo, cl., 7 a> 6 d« 

C0SSANS.-A MANDBOOK OF 'lTERALDftY; with“'irwt?uHwnrTr>r 

Tracing Fedisrees and Deciphortna Ancient M.S.S., &c. Gy John K. Cv&sams. With 
_4 08 Woor ie nts, Two Cdloun ed and Two Plain Pl.rtes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, T». 6fl. 

CYprES(W7)-HEARfS orGbLD.'Cr'svcVci’asFeS; post Svo,^ 
nAKIEI7-MEkIII ENGLAND "Ilf Tft E OlDBN TIME;' ITGeo^gk 

Y\aatftai \lUslK YYlnae«*<s 4 ' 4 n.rkA ^ 4 * l 9 .i^ei«Anwr*/^ine.vi«< 6 > ■« a Wam / * Oma. — <N 6 ._ MB 



DAY® AW.-TnsT^rosnwiosstsr ON Y»e c«<nc^^ 

rmmioa roR their roha b. v. omsttn, u.n. pou syo. i.., d., u. an. 

DAViinUK. N; E. TOUKE-VWMS “BY.- 

Crown 8vo, l».eacn: cloth limp. la. tM. each. '*■ 

HSXiNB AND StlRGlGAI. HIMTIL 
NURSERY HlRTSi A Motiter's Guide in Health and Dteease, . 

FOODS FOR TMB FAT; A Treatise on Corpulency, and a DteiaryftMcIta Core. 


ra«uuta i. »v ^ t ««•.* vmc* uninuw vinPubUsura MOO.. voT me nm time 
Collected and 8«t*d, with MetnorlaMntroducttoa and Hotet^ ot tlMi Rev. A, B. 
_ d&igpsAat, kVD,‘|T«rOVoI»<. cipowo Svo, cloth bwMi^ liAe* 

DAi^ibir.^TOE^0«sfAn^ 

By Erasmus DAW»t^N« lll.&ti RtUted by Pavi. Davciti* With Two lUtiatraiUona by 
Hums N^ax® Crown Svo, cloth extra, Mih MiL . . 
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DE GUERIN.-THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Edited 

by G. S. Tricoutien, With a Memoir by SAtNTR<BRUV». Traaslated from the 
2 uth French Edition by Jsssm P. Prqthikgham. Pcap, 8vo, b^f.boand, ile. 4«l. 

DE MAiStRE.-^A'lOlTSNEY'ROTNB Mt BO01.“nfry xXv7iR~»^ 

Maistre. Transited byJHBNRV Attwkm,. Post 8vo, cloth limp, an. tfd. 
DE'ir07E7--A ■CAStLE~rN~ S^^ By James Dk MiUb. With a 

fDontispiece. Croivn Kvo, cloth extra. <1 h. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, !l|«. 

DERBY (THE).-THE BrUE RTBBOSIJF ffiB TtJRFT A Clirfniicle 

ni the Hack for ' 1 'mk Dkrrv, fiom Diomed to Donovan. With Notes on thu W’in- 
iiinr, Horses, the M'-n who trained them, Jockeys who rode them, aud Gonliemeii lo 
whom they belonged ; also Notices of the Betting and Betting Meu ot the {leriuii, and 
iftf Accounts of The Oaks. By Loats HEWRr CuRXOW. Cr. Bvo, dotlt cxita. On. 


DERWENT* YLSITH), novels by. Cr!8vo.cl.,7s«.4i<l. ea.; post 8vo,bds.,*4«.ea. 
OUR LfnV qP_.TEj(R&_■_[ CIRC E’S LO YER8. _ _ 

DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. post Svo, ijlUHlnueit boards, tin* (>acb 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. t NICHOLAS NtCKLEBY. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. | OLIVER TWIST, * 

THE BPEBpHEB OF QHARLES'mCKE'Ns; With a New Blbliograpliy. 

Edited by KiniARn iieKKK isHei'HRKO. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, <B«.'~Alsa a 
Smal>.kr EoiTtOK, in the ^Uivf lir f^itirarvt post 8vo, cloth limp, its. ttd* ♦ •« 
ABOUT BNQLANO WITH DICKENS. Py At frkd Riwmrx. Witii sy IhutitHtbrns 
hyC.A Vanorrhooi-, Ai-tMeD Kimmsk, and Others. Sq. 8vo,c}'>th extra, <kla 

DICTiCfNARIES” ... ■ .. 

A DICTIONARY OP MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By tbcTtev. 

E C Urvwkii, 1.1.,1) ('r.'iivn tfvn, cloth extra. Tm. tSfi. 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AKD 
STORIES. I'y titi? Uev. fv. C.Drk'akk wiih .tu English UinuoottAi'itv. 

bifteernh Phoii'-iriil Crnivii •ivo ''loth « vtra, T'l. ttil. 

JIUTHO^ AND THEIR WORKS. WITH THE DATES. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, ilm, 
TAMIUAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and 
I'jry Nr»tf>- t'.y "ami kl A liRNr, \ Ciow'n Hvo, cloth estia, Ta. 0«l. 
SLAKO DICTIONARY: l.tynio1oi>i< ;al, Historical, and Anecdotal Cr.8vn. ch, Ibt.Gtil. 
WOMKK OF THE DAY: A Hiogi a pineal Dictionary. By F- Havs. Cr.Svo, c!., 4a. 

* WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curious, guaint, and Oul'Oi* 
the-W.iy Matters. I’y Ei ii./hR EnwAnos, Crown 8vo. cloth extra. T*. Mti, ^ 

DIDEROT; THfi paradox of ACTiNGr fraii'sUt^id;:^^^^^^^^ 

lions, irom Diderot's " Le Paradoxe sur leCam^dien,'' by Waltkk HlsftKiKa PoLbocK. 
With a Prelace by IlaNiiy 1 rvi\g. Crown 8vo, {Ktrchwentj^M, Ohd* 

DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORK^ by; ' “ . ^ ” 

THOMAS BEWICK R HIS PUPILS*. With 95 lUnstration*. SquareRvo,cloib. Bn. 
POUft FBEKCHWOMEN: MAOi'MOtSELLK oe Coroav; Madams Kolamd; Tiik 
P kiNcaas DC Lavba lk j Mapamk ok Oknpis. F>;ap.Svo, hf.'roxbur|(ire,il<»«tBei« 

, - 11 , i ~ • - to*' -* k ^ W .I i«a«i^ »» 1 » «* JWllgl A'J. 


D0N0VA8"(lircKj,~i)ETECTIVE SWlBIES 1Y 

‘mt -tv. dtutitraicd boarda, it»»mchi ipotb iiuip, 11 


THE MAH'MUKTBB. 

01U.HT « lan. ^ 

THEBAN FROM HAIICNK6T||]V.~ Wu£'zj fli^rkHtUM^ Crowtt Svtz, oloiti, ttl« f 
8i'o, ihuittrftted boards. Hat. • 

DOYLE (A7"C<)KAN,"A«th-o?or^lH^ 

THE FIkM OP OIRDLESTOKB. Crown 8vo, cloth ext|:«,^ 

STRAIIOS 8RWBTS, Tetd by CokA* D/xYtk, J>wioy .Ft^wuron 


achl (pntb limp, lln* #4* ennb, 
TRACKED AND TAKER. 


t.TTntitpr!* 


DRAMATiBK^, t»eiULD. Whb Vignette FortnUtn. Cr.Svo, cl. 0 *., 9m, ptt Vol. 
BEN JO'NSQM’S WORKS. With Nate* Critifinl and ExpiaARtory, and a l)iO' 
Taf'hical MtwnD" by Wm. Cirsoen. Edited by Cof. CvMRitioitAil. TbraeJfph. 
GHAPMAMK WtttKS. Complete in Three VoM. Vol. I. «coaflKoa tbePiayaP 
complete: Vol. If., Ppeme'aad Miaor Trantlatlonai ndth an latrodtiewcv BMay 

_b y A. Cr E ^npiR* 1 lU-^Traiwlaiione of Iliad and Odyaeey. 

WIdiCqWB’b wOKl!^ Edited, mi% Notee, by CelTCtQHiitaaiiAip. One Vol. 
I|A881BQBR*8 PLAYS. Prom Girrotn’t Text. £dit.byCol,CVNNiitsf4ii. 0&d>V«L 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DUNCAK (SARA JEANNETTE). WORp BY. 

Crown.8vo, dotli extra, fn, flil> each. 

A AOCUL DEPARTURE: Ho^» Orttnadncia and i Went ronod tht World by Our- 
iifilvefl. With tti Illustrations by P, H* Townsrnd, 

Alt AMERIOAH CURL IM^LOBDOIT. With 8o I^atralions by F. H. Townsend. 

byER.*~tHE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By Rev. tTF."taiSBLTON 

_Dnta, M.A._ Crow n »VO , clotji extra, Um. ___ 

VARLY EMOLTSH POETS. Hditc*d, with Introductions and Annota* 

^ tions, by Rev. A. B.Gkosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Bv. per Volume, 
FLETCMBR’8 (QILES) COMI^LETB POEHS. One Vol. 

DAVIES* (SIR JOHR) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 
HERRICK’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. , 
BIDEEY’S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 


EDGCUMBE.-ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in^Brazil and on the River Plate. 

Liy E. K. rsAKCB RnoctiMHK. With 41 Illustrations, Crown 8 yo, cloth extra, 

EDWARDES (MRSr ANNIE), NOVELS BYT " 

A POINT OF HONOUR. Post bvo, illustrated boards, 'An. 

ARCHIE LOVELL. Crown bvo^ cloth extra, 3 «. Hii.; post 8vo, ill^tjboards, Hn, 

EpWARDS' (ELIEZER).--WOBOS7'PACtsr"AND 

UlCtionary of Curtous, yuaint, aud Out-ot the-Way Matters. By Hliexbx Edwards. 
Clown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 n. Od. 


EDWARDS (M. BETHAM-). NOVELS BY. 

KITTY. Post 8vc), iliiistiated boards, 'Jw.; cloth limp, An. Hd. 

FELICIA. Pott 8V0, lllustr.ttod txNircl-, i|«. 

EGGLESTON (EDWARD).--ROXy: A Novel. Post 8vo, Ulust. bds„ 2s. 
EMANUEL.-~6 n DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES i Thd 

History, Value, and Properties; with Simple Tests tor ascertaining thetic Reality, dty 
Harry Emanvki., P.R.G.S. With Illustrations, tinted and plain. Cr. tfvo,cl. ex., (in. 


ENQUSHMAN’S HOUSE. THE: A Practical Guide to all interested iu 

Selecting or Buihhng a House; with Estimates of Cost, Uuantttlca, &c. ByC. K 
KiCHA^iSUN. With Coloured Frontispiece and 6ix> Itlusts. Ctow n 8vo, c loth, Vw. ff«l. 

EWALD (AL^CHARLEO.S. BY.“ 

THS LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany 
(Tmr YoUNtir PkbtknokR). With A Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth extta, Tn. Ed. 
STORIES PROM THE STATE PAPERS. With an Autoty pe. Crow n 8 vq, dot b.Me. 

EYES, OUR r How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 

^ •K.A.S. With 70 Illusts.' Eighteenth Thooasn d. Crow n 8 ^, Jm. 

FAiiiLiAR SHORT SAYINOS OF OREAT il#V By SAuusL AnHu. 

^_ liitHy, A.M. F ilth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cio wn dvo . cloth extra, Ta. fSd. 


Pori 8vo, cloth extra, A*. Md, each. 


ipnvRTT R trTTrr: I iTi STTiTe rTTTmr 


Audionce. Edited ^ Wiuuaxi Crookss. K.C.S. With notoerous iUustratlona. 

OK THE VARIOUS mCfiS OP NATURE, AND THEIR RELJmoRS TO 
EACH OTHER. lUlited hy WilUam Citooicas, F.CS. With UluatraUQin. 


MILITARY MAMREftS AMD OOSTOH8. Crown Svo. cloth extra,««. 

WAR: Three Essay a. reprinted frdnt ** Military Maaaie rV* C r.avoi A». ;cl.,^:? »*6d[, 

F£NN (WaNVILLEL-THE ^ MlirR^': A NoVeir By G. MasI 

vit.LR Pan d, Aut hor of “ Double Cunning,'^ Ac. Crown Svo. etoth.extra. Ha; Md. 

—~r fTfiMnii~i ~ir t' ‘ RiriTi ■~t i a ilcT i~i »e£ « g i’x aia «» ■iiirnar-^ ti ■ n 1 nre ■I'liiii ue6.<g—‘ ia e u ex ^ ‘ 




FIN-BBC.-THS OOPROABD PAPERS: Observatidns on fbe Art of 
Fm£VlH)RKS. THE COMPLETE ART OP MAMIEOj; or* Tb« Pyro. 

techBist’a Treasury. By Tstet;A«KaHttSH. With iSy JRlttmlRiatr. Or. StMi. < 1 ., E«, 












1 WlNbUd, SM, PtCOAOILLY. 


PmGE 3 BAU) (PEBCY, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

TtiE WORLD BEHIMD THiraGEIi£&. Ctown^vo, cloth extra. 3«, «<l. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Passages irom Letters of CitAHLss {..auv, Host Sve, ci., iin* 04. 
A DAY’S TOUR:Journey throogh Prance aud Belgium. With Sketches. Cr Afo le, 
RATAL AERO. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 3». 04 . ^ post Svo, illustrated boards, tt... 
Post Seoj'iilnstreted” bottrdsj tin* ca Jh. 

BELLA DOBHAJLAOY OF BRAMTOMJB. ] THE BBOOHD HRS. flLLCT^O^ 
POLLY. I HBVBR FOROOTTBII. 1 BEYEMTY-FIVB BROOKE ST*.^ • 


POLLY. i HBVBR FOROOTTBII. 1 BEYBMTY-FIVB BROOKE ST*.^ • 

LIFB OF JAHB 8 BOSWELL (of l£u«hriiI«elir''With an Account ot hrsS.H . . 
Doi ngs, and Wri tin gs; and Four Portraits. Two Vola,, demy 6 vo, c huli. ‘Ai?*. 

FLXSTffARiON.'*—fffiANIA ; A. Romance. amillbTlXmmaki\im 

Translated by Augusta Riob Stbtson. With 90 Illuatratlotis by Ds Bur bk. 
MYKB.\c^,jt^ Cr own 8 ry>, do th estr a. Qw.___ 

FLETCHER’S (GaE^ COMPLETE POEMS : Christ’s Victoru* 

in tleaveu, Christ's Victorte un Earth. Christ’s Triiiraph over Death, atni Mnmi 
Poems With Notes by Rev, A. B. Grosa«t, D.D. Crown 8v<^ Cloth bo-tida, lie. 

FLH0YRR' (HARftYJ ATTCAMBSlBGlf:” A Series t^Family Letters. 

Post Svo. pictiiie cover, 1« ( cloth limp, In* tfd. • 

F 0 NRU 8 wfi (AtBAW=PiLiitrac»05SiraJb:iTOir6a^f, 2i, 
FflASim(S5r(fi.‘TgXkwrcs~BT:- 

tVown Bvo, cloth extra 3«. 04. ^‘ach. post Svo, niastrateS boards, tin. eacn, 

ORB BY ONB.t0UEEN COPHETUAJa REAL OUBBR. i BIBO OR KRAYSf 

OLYMPIA. PostBvo.illu^t. l>ds.'t»».7E8fHER'S OLOYB. Fcap.lvo,plot.cover.!«. 
BOMAHGES OF THE LAW. Crown kvo, rioth, Os. 1 post 8 vo, llluat. boarder 

FftEDERTC"TftAROLl>), ROV^ Bf7 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. Post Svo, illnstraltMl boards, .’is. 

THE t^WTOR OIRL. With Frontispiece by F. Ba«ha>». Cr. SVQ, doth et.. Os»( 
post Hvo, lllusttated boards, lie. 

AiEK®BrUTE8AfDBErA"HrST0ROF. By Hsmrv Van Laun. 

T'iuc Vols., duiiiy sm>, ci«>ih boa* as, 7s. Od. each. 

FHESfZKMYI^IFTY YEAES OS TKlff tKAI!;: Aavin'icreTor/SS 

' y. Nsuson, Scout. Guide, and Intelpretcr. By HARntuoTON 0'R;su.t.r. With too 
IHostrsttons by Paul PRAHaEsr. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s, 04, 

FRERE:=PAHllCRARrBARrr^Me£5aw‘ori^^^ 




ti’ WiTin 


pRtswEitijyAty).—T oe wTW oi A htoveiriwr swriTMr^ 

FROST (TiidMAS),~~WbREE BVI crown Svo. doth extra. 3s, oh. eltcit, 
CIRCUS LIFB AMD CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. 1 LI YES OF THB COBJURKtS. 
THE OLD 8H0WHBM ARD THE OLD LORDOR FAIRS. 

pRrR caiea^ERT) wAiTGiiiGrwtHr 

BbowinK their Name, Date of Pounda^ioo, Oteecia. locotae^Odala, 4e. Rditi^ 
bv lOHH I,AUK. Pumi»hed AaRu.atty, Crown Svo, doth, ts.YI4, 

nARDEKtiTG BboRSr Post 0VO f s. each; doth timp, (s. 04. each. 

^ A YEAR’S WORK (R OARDER ARD OBBBRBOUSB: PtadiiAl Advice m$ to the 
MaP«« 0 tmei)t of the Flower, Frail, and Ffaute Oarden. Bf Osoaua Olkiiwt, 
OOB KITOlIEi OARDER; Plants,amUlimtra Cedk tlMOu By Tom |«xrolo. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTIOULTOBB. Br TRw Md Jan« jFSihLO. lUitauW 
THB OiRDBR THAT PAID THB RRBY. f y Tom JxbXOLD. 

mf aMBDEM WILD, ABD WMT rORBW THBBX. By PKANCts G, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edge*, fti. 


lit a'ln I ’1 il-:?* :^g.'71TM»Tn?Tr 


C'own {<vo, doth extra. 3«* 04. \ post tvo. KioMfsilsd boerda, He. 

Artiblea opon aubyaots in Lttccarsr&'Cienoe, wuH Art, tor wbidt this HaiatAlbs hM 
idhfghn tM^tjon, **TABU TAm** by RyLVArus UsMstr a»^rs mosi^y. 

PfihtMn for rufHijfMn Aid m mom. Rs* 04* rewA veM* for AtsJtsty, He. 

oENftExAR^i 

Brxiwit, Aath w «i •*Tm MyiMHis&el UMfW 


t6 


e6dKd r>u6LI^HgD 8V 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES, Cone<^ed by the Brothers Grimm 

and Ttanalated by Eocas Taslok. With hittoductloa ^ Johh Rdskin, and aa Steel 
Pistes afte r GKOKOit CRxnKaH AttK. Sgwar e Svo, cloth, 6», 6J«; gilt edges, Te, on , 

GIBBONIcHARLES)/NOVELS BY. 

«..rf>tvn Hvo. cloth extra, Ila, 4>«l. each; po'^t 8vo, Illustrated boards, ^e* eaclh 


OF HIGH DEOREB. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. 


ROBIN OBAY. | bOVmO A DREAM. 

THE FIjOWER OP THB FOREST. 

THB OOtiDBN SHAFT. 

Post 6v(^lusliated15oar3ir%ia>. each. 

I * * rw V rnmrk. 


THB OBAD HBART. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 
FOR THB KINO. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 

IN FASTURBS GREEN. 


IN LOVE AND WAR. 

A HEARTS PROBLEM. 

BY MEAD AMD STREAM. 

■SKB BRAES OF YARROW. 

FANCY FREE, i A HARD KNOT. 
HEART S DEU GHT. BLOOD-MONEY. 

GIBNEY (SOMERVILLEL-SENTENCE DY Cr. 8vo, is~ ; oiVis. 6d. 

c(Tlbert (wTluam). novels by. Post 8 vo, iUostrated boards, ilt. each, 

DA. AUSTIN'S QUESTS. i JAMBS DUKE, COSTERMONGER. 

THB WIZARD OF THE MOUNTKIIN. j__ 

GU ®Rf (W. a). ORYGINAL plays by. Two Series, 2s. 6d. e.ach. 

'rbe PiasT SsKiKS conttuus: The Wicited World—Pygioalion aod Galatea— 
Chatity—The Princess—The Palace of Truth-Trial by Jury. 

The Kscono Sskikh; Broken Hearts—Bngai^d—Sweethearts—Grctehen—Dan'] 
^ Druci^—Tom Cobb— H.M.S. '* Pin afore "--^ be Sorcerer—Pirates of Peaeance. 

BIGHT ORIGINAL COMIC OPERAS Witten hj W. S. Gilbkrt. ContaCning. 
The Sorcerer—H,M.S. "Pinafore"—Pirates of Penzance—lolaothe—Patience- 
Princess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8 vo, cloth Usap, t)«. Od. 

THB "GILBERT AMD SULLIVAN" BIRTHDAY BOOK: Quotations, for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected from Plays by W. S. Gilhskt set to Muajc by Sir Jk, 
SutLivAN. Compiled by Autx. Watsok. RuyaU 6 mo, lap. leather. Me. Od. 

GrAHViLLRtfeRRm)!^^ -- 

THB LOST RBIREBS: A Tale of Love, Dattle and Adventore. With a Illosts. by 
Hhtift NtsuKT. Cr. 8 vo, cloth extra, :Li. Oil. 

THB FGSSlOSBRc A Romance of Mashonaland. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by Hums Ntsesr. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, ;i». Od. 

oiRROT^rEXR’rwoRiriNrG^^^ 

Praetioal Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and ProxOe Carden, By Ckoros GnsuNr. Posegvo, la.; cloth limp, la. Gd. 

eofiwiK^nvErdf ^ar sgsjtno sy v /lixiAM God¬ 

win. Poet 8 vo, cloth limp, Ra. 

OvoTAttoNS. Edited by TnaoryoKK Taylor. Crown .Svo, cloth gilt, Ta. 6 d. 

eewiHor^Fivfi HOtrsAiorifftts” i» A“StEo¥eTATsia^f 

I ctirney Across Siberia. By Lionsl F. Gowretn. Wnh 30 lUusiratfans by C. J, 
?»K». and a Map by E. Wklirs. Large crown Kvo, elotb mtra, We, 

GRAlIXlir^tHR PROFESSOR’S WIFE r A Storyi By LEotoAim 

C>ra ham. Re ap. 8 vo, picture cover, 

osEBnnanr'Roaxssrt'BS” npE'^r'TmgraseHBanKm 

Antique Monnments. By Ernst Guhl snd W. Konrr. Edited by Dr. F. Hmiirna. 
WR b 54 s Ittaetra tlons. Large crown Svo. cloth extra, 9 m, Gd. 

THR BhiDS OF LOHDON. * 1 * LOW-LIFB DBBFR. 

oREVscarmsifc --- 

Bimc^ Euta B. Cha 8«. WIO* 8 llliwte., Cr.lvo, ol. ntsajSis. 

j po^ 8 wh llb^rat^ bosnt^Sia, 

HSSliHPfS!FP 8 a»,Tiaipr oT-ngggy &tt& ' -l IK>\ 

** ' ■ ‘ MP oat 8vo. iRwrtrated boards gn. i«chj cjj>tlLlImi>|^|^ <»ch. 


MlOBTOR'S BAYOU, 


i COURTS! 
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HAIR, fHE l Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disea^ Trani< 

German of Dr. Pjncus. Crown Svo, I*.; doth limp, le. •d* 

HAKE (DR. THOMAS GOl^ON), POEMS Cr. svo. ciT eacbr 
HBW SYMBOLS. | LEOEHOB Op THE MORROW, ] THE SBRRlilXT PLAY. 

MAIDEN ECSTASY. Snuill.) to, doth extra, He.' 


HAJLL.~SK£TCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. Kali.. 

With oumeroas lliQjiuaUotis on Steel and Wood bv MACi.iss,.Gii.»BaT, HAKVEr, and 
G^rqb Cruikshank. Medium Svo, doth extra, Ts. Od* 

HALUi)AYlANbR.).~EVERY-DAY PAPERSr^'oTtli?^^ 

HANDWRITING, THE PHlLbSOPHY OPr With over roo Facsimiles 

jand Bxj Jlana tQ ry Text. By D o n Prux db Sa lamawca . Po st 8 vo . cl oth lim p, *J«. 0*1. 

HANKY-PANKY: A Collection^ Ve^ Rasy Tricks, Very Dil&cult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. &c. Edited by W. H. Crbmbk. WiBi soo 
llhistrat iona . _CMwn kvo. cloth'fe.’itra. 4 m. Hd*__ 

HARDY (LADY DUFFUS)”-PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. By 

Lad y DoFff us Hakry. Pos t kvo. illnsiratrtl boatds, 3«. __ _ g , 

HARDY (THOMAS).-UNDER“the TREE, By 

I HOMAH Harov, Autiior'ol "Tar from thu Madding Crowd.*' With Pottrah aifd rj 
lUuatratio ns. Crown 8 vo. cloth extia, $ post 8 vo . iHm irated boarda, 

HARW001>.—TBE Tenth IEARLT By J. Berwick^IIabwooo, Post 
BvOj^illuauaier^b^^s, 9 n. _ _ _ 

HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Square Svo, cloth extra, He. each. 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. With Gotourer? Prontfa^ece and inustrati^s, 

THE ART OF DECORATION. With Coloured Frontispiece and ja Illuxtraliooi. 
CHAUOBR FOR CHILDREN^ With 8 Col oured Platea and 30 Wdbdents. 

THE ART OF DRESS. With 33 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Am.; cloth, 1«.64. 
^OHAOCUR FOR SCHOOLS. Demv Bvo cloth limp. lie. 64. 

HAWEI^tRev. H7R..OT). -AMEmcARMMdSIStsrrWi^iwotoM 

iRviNfj, OuvKK WeNDEi-t. lic>i.MKa, Jamxs Lowbai., AeTBMoe Wabd, 

, Mark Twain, and Bret IIarte Third Kdition. Crown t*vo. cloth extra. He. 

HAWLRY "SMART;-WITH0UT' LOVIS OH XrCENCR: AlNb^nSy 

Hawi.rv Smart Crown 8vo cloth extra. 3»« H4« • 

HAWlS6IUrsr^6Tffi'l>LTrif9KE— SrSiTi'AKiiLnGwTScSKi. 

Asootaied with Passagce from the Author's Notfr-liook, and Ittvatrated With 31 
Phot ogravures. T wo VoU., crown kvo buckram,jilt top , Iwa. 

HA^HORNE (JULIAN), NO VJELS BY. ' ... 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, Na. 04. e.icb; post 8 yo,illuitrated beards, Me, each. 
OARTB. IBLLICB QUENTIN, j SfS3*K »«t»OLg|, \ MOBT. 

BEBABTIAN OTRpME. 

iORTUNB^B tOOL. • ..J THE BFBOTRS OffWtItK OAMBUL 


fORTUHE^BtOOL. 
MIBB CADOQKA. 


Post 8vdliloW«ted'lb^i4!iiC Itb. each 
I L0VB-4tR A 


RAMM. 


MRB. HAIMBBORODOITB DIAMONDB* Feep. fyo, ttlustreled cover, le. 

A OREAM AND A FOROEtTIHO. Post 8vo. cloth a mp, I*. H4* _ 

HAYSy—WDMES^FTfllEl&XY: a ^<^fapW^^^DI^(mary 


cover, le. 


Conlem^rarlee. By PRAMcxe Hays. Crown five, clpth extra. Re. 

By PuuiCix Gborob HesTiu CrmvoAvo, doUj extra, gilt edgeg . #*. _ 

HELPS tSlIl ARTHUl^r^WOftKS WtT p(;n(t8v&c]othUaf^ile.H4,each, 
AMIMAU AND THElR MABTERB. | BOCIAL mBBURS. 




CfWsrn 8«t^ idorit extra, M».H4> 


A Novel 




tthm. hda,^ M e. 
By Isaac TLnrnuwofr. 




aildh.*' 


UI0Y. By Hniirv 
P eat ivp, ciqQiettrii ^ 44* 






t% BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

HERRICK’S (ROBERT) HESPEHIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COUPLETS COLLBOtSE POB1I8. With. Mdmorial'IotrodttetiOD and Kotes hy the 
Rov. A, B. Gkosart, D.D. ; S*«e 1 Portrait, &«. 'rhree Voi»., erowm Svo, oL bda., t8n« 


HERTZKA.-FREELANO; A Social Anricipation. By Dr. Thbodor 
Hkhtzka. TransUtad by AntK ua R an som. Crown 8»o, cloth attra, On. _ 

HESSE-WARTEG0.~t6n!S : Tie Land and the People. By Chevalicf 

EanaT ww HaaftB'WaBTBoo. With *a IHuatratiaa*. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, S*. 6«l. 


HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. 

TAVBBE MBGOOTEB ABD SAY1H08: loeladiag the Orifin ef Sl^na, and 
Raminiwences connected with Taverua, Coffee Houaea, Quos, &6. Wxtb Illue* 
trationa. Crown §vo, cloth »xtra, Jle> Od. 

THB LIFE AMD AOVEBTUBEB OF A GHBAP 4A01. By Onk or ¥HB Fra* 
TK awirr. Edi ted b y Char i Jts H iwmgr. Crown 8 vo, cloth e xtra, Be. 04 . 

HOEY.~THE LOVEKS CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoby, Post %s'o, 

liluHtratcd board!*, Ve. ^ 


HOUINGSHEAD (JOHN). ~m AOARA SPRAY. C«wn8 vo, ls. 
HdLMES.-^THE MeNCE OP'“vdlCE'PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PREBERyATlON X A Popular cVanual (or the Uae of Speakera and Sinieri. By 
*CoaDON Hoi.mra, M.D. With Illoatrations. Crown 8 vo, 1«.; cloth, fe. od. 


£S (OUVER WENDELL). WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THB BBEAKFABT^TABLB. Illustrated by J. Gokoon 
Thomson. Post cloth limp, ilii. ttd.—Another Edition, is smaller type, with 

an Introduction by O. A, Sai.a. Post iivo. cloth limp, 3e. 

_ ’T WR PBOF EBB OR AT THB BRBAHFAST-TABL B. Pos t 8 vo. cloth limp. 9f». 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS. in I^ose and Verse." Wfth Lifr 

of the Aulhot, Portrait, and aoo Illustrations Crown 8 vo. cloth extra, Te. ttd. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AMD ODDITIES. With 85 lUustraUous. Post 6 vo, printed uo 
laid pap e r and faa lf-bouud, Dw. _ _ ■» 

HOOD (TOM).-FirdM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE; A 

Noah’s ArkmotoKical Narrative, By Tom Hood. With 25 lliustrabons by W. BauMTOM 
andR. C Ba rn ks. S quare 8 vo, clo th extra, ^ilt ed^, Oh*. 

HOOK’S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOBOUS WORKSi ile1ud~ilg bis 

Ludicrous Adventures, Bona Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
^ Por tiaita, ra fis ImUes, and ll luatr ation s. Crown 8 vo. cljot h estfa, «d. _ 

H6o?ER.-THE house oTIftABY; A Nov^l “ By Mts.* George 

Hoopxa. Post 8 vo, illuMrated boards, lAe. ' 


HORNE. ■<- ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richaed HsNctar Horne. 
Whh Photogra phic Portrail by Svumkos. Te nth Edition Cr.g v o, cloth Ot trau 7*^ 

HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER; Aii^Anecdotic Medley. By ’‘Thor- 

vAMitv.*' Crown 8vo, cloth ettra, Me. 

HUNT.-^AY'S by LEIGH HUNT: A Tale for a Chimney CorI^r; 

and other Pieces. Edited, with atLlntfodoction, by SniiVHD OLuaa. Pam Svo, 
prkttad on laid paper and balf-bd,. Me Alee in em. sqi. 8vo, cl. extra, at aaroe price. 


prHHco on wuct paper ano oaii-txn. w e Alee wt em. s<^. 8 vo, cl. extra, at aaroe price . 

HUNT (MBS. ALFRED), KOVEl^ BY, 

wteh- P®»t SWj^lHoStrated boards, tie, ee.di 
TRX WD» CASKSt l^SBLP-^^mJh | THAT DUIRS PSMI* 

TBDRMtCR OPT*S MO DEL. Post ^o, IHostrated bMrda. de» 

HYDROPHOBU: An Account of M. Pastbiix’s System. ConUuniitg 
a Trat^adori of aS fala CoRurntniefttient on the ^t^iect, the Teehtilo^ of hit 
Method, amt Statistics. By ReNauo SvtoR. li|.id< Crtneh fee. el 


HOPKINS.-’*’TWIXT love AND DUTY:” A Novel. By Tighe 

HoraiRa. Post 8vo, illuAtratsd boards, tia. 


INDOOR F40BBRS> ByOiif urTm, 



Me, 

KtSM. 









KEHPT.-PENCIL AND PALETTE i Chapter* w Art and Ariiata. Hv 
*•“ Ro««irr Kawi^. Post elotii tUop, tfict 

IQSliHAW. ~ COLONIAL >Ail^~ANO FlCfiOli': Hunoniu 

Ksff|W4w. Pott boat da, i|».< sjoth. !>•* <M. 

K^siai.->ccfr BY'THE'TmIsS: a Novel By AatW^^ma 

Ci een avo, p farru rg eoy wt Mu* t d ofit Uigy^ lia 04 * „ __ 

PiSSKBrS tlAVlS. 

«IUUU%|||Y._ a^fl.ocro«m9v<>. 

KINOSLET (HSmY)^lrOVlLS BT. 

OAXUam OumtJt. Poaitvo, iBMMMd bOMda 9e. 


Ma, ii»o ea 

attsv." 


in !em < 

MtooAT^ 


I OF THE XJOli ; A Rooiiiiiee of the Thirteenth Centnry. 

vadB6he4 by (b« ll*«oen9 q* Loin*, KT^ Cr. tvo. cl at.- <0*. 











BOOKS PUBtrSHED BY 


M___ 

KNIGHT.-THE PATIENTS VADE How to Get Most 

Ikinsfit from Medical Advice. -Bf Wri.ti*M Sf(TitQHT« U.R.<XS.| Aflsd Bowabd 
Kniont, L,U.C.P. Crown Bvo, le. j cloth limp . 

Prose and Verse. 

, With Two Portraits 

and Raosiiniie of a page of the " £ssay on Koast Ffg.** ci. 8vo, cl. ex., Ta. 6d. 
THK VBftAYB Of BtlR* Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and balt-boimd, 9 *. 
LltTLB ESSAYSt Sketches andCbaradfers by CHAU.Ba Lamb, selected from his 
Lit ters by Vk rcv PiTzotRALo. Post 8y o, cloth limp, lie . 6d*_ 

ljiNbOR.~CITAHoS^^^ OF WfiXIAM SHAKS- 

PEASl, &e., before Sir Thomas Lver, touehlne Daei>atea)ing, tpth S^tembeft isB 2> 
To wiulh Is added, A OONfBRENOH O&IIAItBB fiDBUBB SPBlfSBR with the 
Bari of Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1593, By Waltxr Savaox Lamook. 
Foap. 8vo, balt'Eoxburpie, 9 m. 0d« ^ _ 

LANE.-THTYHOUSANir^ NIGHTS. comri^nTy called in 

Ungland THB ARABIAN NIOHTS* ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from the 
Arsmio, with Notes, by Eoward Wiluam Lakr. Illustrated by many hu-tdred 
Enaaviiigs from Designs by Hi«VEV. Edited by .Edward STAMbxv Poonx. With a 
freiace by Stahckv I.ANK-PootSc. Three Vob., demy 8vo, cloth extra, Te. «d*baeh. 

ITlSiR^'smE'R^EN^^ A Novel, By A. iIarorr. Three 
Vois., drown 8vq.__ _ __ t 5 A<»*i!y» 

LARWOOD (JACOB), WORKS BY. '7 

THE STORY Of THB lONOON PARKS. With Illosts. Cr. 8vo. el. extra. 6dU 
ABBCDOTBS Of THB CLBROY! The Antiquities. Humours, and Bocentridnes 0 
the Clow. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, il«. 


Post 8vo, doth limp, Ha* <lfl. each. 

PORBNSIO ANECDOTES. I_THEATRICAL UBODOTBB. 


LEIGH (HENRY S.). WORKS BY, * ^ . 

OARQlfS Of OOCKAYNB. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, On. 
JEIIX D*E 8 PR 1 T ._Ed ited bv HxRRy S, Lxiqh. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 9 *. Ed. __ 

LEYS (JOHN). —THE LINDSAYS; A Romance. Post 8vo, illast. bds., 2s; 

LIFE IN LOSbON ” 


INTHIAM Toifb. 

7s.ed. 


With 


• or, The History of Jbrry Hawthorn and Cor- 
Croisshank’s Coloured lUustratiooi, Crown 8vo,e!oth extra, 


jSgw SditiaH ^efiwring. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 9m, Ed. each. 
OURSELVES I Buats on Wommii, 


LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. 

WITOa BTOBIBS. _ 

thrown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 a. Od. each} post 8vo, llluatrated boards, jBs,esoh, 
10 THB WIN^. I UNDER WmCB LORD? 


PATRICIA REMBALI. 
iTONraBRT Q? LBAH DURDAB. 
IHB WORLD WBLL LOST. 


“MY LOYBt** 1 lOXR. 

PABTOR OARRW, AiUlettalN ft MlMr. 


_ Post 8yo, itlnstrated boards, 9« 

THE REBEL Of THE f AM ILY. | WWH 


9m. each. 

A BILKER THREAIL 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With aimerotts Illusttatioi^ 

on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Tm. Od. 


LUCY.-^GIDEON FLEYCE*: A Novel. By Henry W. Lucv.v Ciowa 
8 yM| cloth exbra, Em. Oft*; post Svo. UlMstraled boards, SN. 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CA^OENS. ’'Trammed into Eagliah Spensedan 

Verse by Roeanr FraKNCK Durr. With 14 Plates. Dmny 8v«^ doth boards. IMa* 

MACALPINB (AYERnllOVELS BY. 

bottod In esavia, 9 *. fti. 

BiOKRR WIROB. With 8 lUnsts. 1^ W. J. HRRMiestv, Crown ita^ dalb iftn, ft*, 

aiflScou. mujiS). TOVBts BT. I 



CHATTO & WINOUS, SU, PICCADILLY. 


tS 


1I43CARTHY (JUSTIN. M.P.^L WORKS BY. 

A HlBfORY Of OUR OWiR CulEIL from the AceeMionofQneen Vletoriii to (ha 
General Bleetioa of 1880 . Poor Vole, demy S*o, doth extra, I9e. eachu—Also 
a PoeuMK EottiOM, in Pour Vola., crown dvo, cloth extra, 6 «. each. —And a 
JVBiLEi Eoitioh, with an Appendix of Bvents to the end 011886 , in Two Vols., 
larce crown 8 vo, doth extra. Th. tf d. each. 

A SHORT HISTORY OP OUR OWR TIMBB. One Vol..crown Svo. doth extra, Oe. 

—AIbo a Chrap Poxomr Bpition, cost 8 to, cloth tiinp, Se. fid. 

A HtStORT Of THB FOUR OBOROB 8 . Four Vola. demy Svo, cloth extra. 
13e.eacb. ^ _ (Vola. 1. A II. rr«d> 


Crown 8 ^ cloth extra, 3a. 6d.eaoh: poet 8 vt>, Uinetnted board*, eadt. 
TUB WATOBDAliB REIOHBOURS. | MISS HISAHTHROPB. 

EHEMT'S DAUOHTBR. - 

A FAIR BAXOR. 

LINLET ROCHfORO. 

DEAR LADY DIBDAIR. * 


DOBRA QUIXOTE. 

THE QOHET OF A SEASON. 

MAID OF ATHENS. 

___CAMIQLAt A Girl with a Fortune. 

**THR RIGHT HOROURABl^.'* By fcsTiN McCxaTRV, M.P.,and Mrs.CAMf»».!.• 
Phasd. Fourth BdiSdn. Crown 8vq, cloth extra, 6 e. __ __ 

McCaStHY (JUSTIN WORKS BY."' ' ' .• 

THB FRENOR REVOLUTION. Fonr Vols., 8 ed l‘de. each. P-'ols, 1. A 11. readr. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown »vo, le.; cloth, fa. OR. 
IRELAND 8 INOB THE UNION : Irish History, 1798 - 1886 . Crown 8 vo. doth, «■.» 
BNOLANO UNDER GLADSTONE. f 88 (I- 8 &. Crown 8 vo. cloth extra. He. 

HAFIZ IN LONDOR t Poe^ir"Sm’aT&vo^BSd'iSoth, 3*. Od« 

HARLBOUINADE: Poems. S ma li 4 10 , Japanese vellum, 8 a. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Crown 8 voi plclofe cover, fM.$ cloth lloipi la OdP 
DOOHI An Atlantia Episode. Crown 8 vo, picture cover, la. 

DOLLY; A Sketch, Crown 8 vo, picture cover, la.} doth lltap, In. Od. 

LiLY LASSt A Romance. Crown 8 v o, pictu re cove r. !«. | ojottnimjj,^ In. tM. 

•MACDONAJLD (dEOROE, LLD.), WORKS By; 

WORKS OF FARCY AND IHAQtHATION. Ton Vols., cl. extra, ailt edges, in doth 
ease, 3 In. Or the Vols. may be had separately, in grotier d., at 3n. Od. each. 
Vol. t. Within and Without.—Thb Hioubn Lire. 

« „ II. Tiia DisciPtR.— ThbGosi'bi.Womkn.—Book of SoNHers.-OaGAH Songs, 
M Ul. ViOUN SONOS.—SONOS OF THp DAY9 AND NlOHTS.—A OOUK OF DkIANS.— 
KOAOSIIMt PoXMS,—POKMS FOR ChILOREN. 

„ IV. Parables.—Baluids,—Scotch Songs. e 

„V. AVI. Prantastss: APacrfe Romance, I Vol VII. T*E PoatENr, 
..Vni. Tint Ltoht Princk»s.--The Giant's IlB.iRr.— .Shadows. 

. H IX. Caose Fcrposes.—The G«.nRH Kxr.—T he Carasovn.—Littlb Davliobt 
n X, Tm* CaoEL Paihter.—The Wow o' Rivven.—The Cartle.—The Bruxen 
Swoaos.— The Grat WoLF.<r-UMCLE Coknslius. 

THB COMPLETE POBTICAL WORKS 6 ^ DR. OEOBOE MACDONALD. Col- 
iected and arranged by the Author. Crown SvOj buckram. On. 

MACiRJMQZ-aUAKER COUSINSTa Novei. By Aojirs M/iFDOHiLL. 
Crown 8 vo. dotli extra, tin. ltd. {.post fivo, iilnstrafed boards, 3n. 

iawfiB!R«r::nTOTMfirTinrTM 

Games. By Robert BfAfORBOoR. Post 8 vo, doth limp. Ite* 3d. 

iKeiuy:qn(mLU0ksijnnmco^^ 

By Charles Mackat. LI..O. > Crown 8ve, chtfb extra, On* 

in^srKBitiaiTomsKriiKeiirim 

ARMr CHARAGTBRBs H MRTRIlTSt antb Hemoita — filrwrapbitHit, Gdueul. 
Ritaliographkal, and Anecdotal—ultutratlve of the Litenttne 01 the former half 01 
*\be Preeent Ceatary, by Williai* ftaTne, B.A. Cmwo cloth extra. Te. 3d. 

HACOUUIB (lfItiS.A WORKS BY* SnoareSyo, doth extra, Ve* 3d* each. 



Wl » ly III wralieo* hr T. R. SfacRi 
^ PcetiM^ettraieJ¥i>Mi^^ nach. 

tKM IVn. ETI, end other SteHes. t LOST^RISB. 





ifl BOOKS PUBUSHEO BY 


MAGIC LANTERN. THE, anditsManagjsmeot; inclnding full Practical 

JJtrection<) lorproduciag the Limelight, making Oxygta Gae, and pTepariog Lantern 
Slides. By T. C. HarwoKTH. With to liloatrationa. Cr. 8yo, Eiu; cloth, t»» fid* 


MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK. THE: Performances with Cups and Balls, 

Eggj, Hats, Handkerclue is, &c. All from actttal Experience. Edited by W. II. 
CaeMKa. Withzoc JlluHirttions, Oown 8 vo, cloth extra,'!«. Oil. __ 


MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Orimncd in the British 

Museum, itfvt by x feet, with Anns and Seals emblazoned i n Gold and^C^Unura^ 9a« 

MALLPCK (W. H.), WORKS BY. 

TUB HEW RBt^llBLlO. Host dvo, pictaiecover, SNki (doth limp, . 

THE NEW PJtUL ft VIRGINIA: Poslttv^sm on an Island. Post 8 vo, cloth. 9a, 
I’OEMS. Stnail 4 to, parchmotu. 

ISJ.IPB WORTH t.1 VINO ? Crow n 8vq, cloth extra, Oa.___ 

MALLOW'S (SIR'THOMAS) MORT T)' ARTHUR ; The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the KnighU oi the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
ftloNTOOMKiiiK Rankimo, l\)$t 8vQ , clotl i Hmp, 9i»» _ 

T w ain7 worksTby. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ta, 4dl, each. 

*THB CHOICE WORKS OF HARK TWAIN, Revised and Corrected throughout 
^= by the Author. With Lite,Portrait, and nuiuerons Illustrations. 

ROUGHING IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOKE. With soo Illusts. by F. A. PaAsaa. 
THB OlLDRO AGE* By Mark Twain and C. D. Warhrk. With aia Illustrations. 
HANK TWAIN*S LIBRifRY OF HUMOUR. With igy Illustrations. 

Jk YANKBB AT THB COURT OF R IN G ARTHU R, With aao tlluats. by Bsaao. 

Crown 8 vO, cloth extra (illustrated), 7a. ltd. each; post 6 vo, illust. boards. 9a, each. 


A TRAMP ABROAD, With 314 Illusiratlons. 

TUB PRINOB AND THE PAUPER, With 19 a lUnstratioos. 

LIPS ON THB MISSISSIPPI. With 300 lllustmiona. 

ADVENTURES OF HUCK LEBERRY FlNN. W ith lyflUnsts. by E.W. RawaLt. 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. &c. Cr. 8 ^. cl., Ha. | post Svo. Ulnst.bdSn 9a. 




THB BTOtiBB WHITE ELEPHANT. &C. Cr. 8vo. Cl., Oa. | p0St8V0.UIn8t.bdSH9a. 
THB AMERICAN CLAIMANT: The Adventures of Mul^ry Sellers. With 
nuinersus Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 3 b. M. IPrePantte. 


MARLOWE'S*^WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and lutroductiot^, by <‘nl. CuHW TWf^HAM, Crovn Svo. cloth ex tra, <ta. 

MARRYAftFLORENCE), NOVELS BY^ Fo«,to,iuMbwah3..uci,. 
A HMVEOT or WILD OATDJ^WBmM ly M | nOBTUIO THC il*. 
OPEN I SBSAM BI C rpwn Bvo, cToth extra. 3a. | po st 8vo, pict«e boards. 9a. 

MASSlN(i£R*S PLAYS. From th« Text of Wili^iam Gifford. Edlt^ 

by Col CunkinqIilam. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra. Ms. 


Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, (ta. 


MASTEBMAN.-^HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERSTa^JIo^M: Sy i: 

Mastkrman. Pont Svo. illustrated boarda, 9s. 

MATraw5:=mCT>Tr8Ff^^ axswiiW,. 

Post 8va, illnxtratpd boards, 9m. t clSlh lim p, tfth Mtl. 




: t'oems by X^au Isaacs Mrnren. WUb 
Biographical Praface, Itlastrations' by P. B. Lomwis and P. O. C. Dsiahy, and 
Facaiinhe o{ a I,«ner from CHAKLas Dicxxns Gawh 4 to. doth extra. 7a, 4MI. 


MEXiCANf MtrSlfAllU (0)01), threro^Ti f cxa« to the liio Gra^e^ By 
A.B. jitwaxTaud ). AsMov Knox. With UIush. Ct.8vo.cURh HN«n,-7aDMil* 

TGUCH AID I MR. DOilLUON. ” 

Haaoiis miysiology, with Its appNcaCoo to tha Px«s«rvatIon of HaadilL By Met. 
F. Fsrwick MtLLts. With arnnaroM lllusfratioDt. PnM8inii^hMhlIai|A9a(«dh 


F. Fsrwick MtLLts. with arnnaroM lllusfratioDt. PoMSmii^MihllaiiASa** 








• CHATTO k WINOU8. flU. PlCdAOILLY. 




MILTONJJ. hX 

THB HTOIBHS 


,, WORKS BY. PostBro, f«. each; clotbi Is. 0d.eacb. 

_ _ B OP THE SKIN. With Direcdous tor Uiot, Soaps, Baths, &o< 

THB EBTIi IB mSEASES OF THE BKIH. 

THB LAWS OF LIFE, AMO THEIR RELATIOB TO OtSEASEB Of THB BKIB. 
TUB SUCCESSFUL TRRAfpBT 6Fn!;BPRdSt._Deiny »vo, !•._ 

MINTO (WM.)-WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD! s^o, Is.; clmh, 1^ 6d, 

MOLESWORTH (HRS.). NOVELS BY. ' 

HATHEBCOURT RECTORY. Post 8vo. iltusirated boards, »•. 

THAT GIRL Ilf BLACK. Crown Svo, picture cover, f». t cloth, It*. 64. « 

MOORE (THOMAS). WORKS BY. 

YHE BPICUREAM; Md ALOIPMBCRff. Post 8vo. halLbouttd. iS*. 

PROSE AMO VBB3^ Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental, by Thomas Moork, 
with Suppressed Passaftes from the MitMOtas or Lord Bvrom. ‘ Edited by K. 
Hk r hk SilirPHKRD. Wit h Pottrait. Cro wn 8 vo. cloth extra, 7s. 64. _ 

MUDDOCK (J. E.). STORIES BY.". 

STORIES WEIRD AMD WONDERFUL. Post 8vo. illnst. boards, 3s. I cloth. 3«. 64. 
THE DEAD HAM'S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold; A Narrative >( StraAfte 
Adventure. With a Frontispiece by F. Bak#ako, Crown 8vo, cloth exua, Of.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 3i». 

HOKRArTRTJHHSTlEirNdVEtS'BY:^- 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; post Svo, illustrated boards. 9s« each. 

A LIFE'S ATOMBHEMT. HEARTS. A BIT OF HUHAM If STORE. 

JOSEPH'S COAT. THB WAY Of THB FIRST PERSON BlNGULiR* 

COALS OF FIRE. WORLD, OYMIO FORTUBE. 

VAL STRAMOE. 

Post Svo, picture boards, 3«. each. 

A HOOBL FATHER. | B Y THB GATE OF THB SEA. 

^LD BL|ZBR*6 HERO. WinFThraeTiTuatraOonij by A. SJcCornick, Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6i. t (Mst Svs, Illustrated boatds, 3a. 

MURRAt~(0."tiI"RlSTn|) iT HEHRY' HERMAHrWdRKS by: 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra. 6a. each; post Svo, illustrated board*. 3*. each. 

• ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 

PAUL JONES'S ALIAS. With ly Illustrations hy A. PoRBsTtBR and Nico&ar. 
THE BISHOPS*^BIBLE. Cio'^raSwi'clnih.• __ 

MURRAY.~A GAME OF bISfF: A Noveir' b> 

Post Svo, picttire boards, 3«. I ciojUi Itiup, 3a. 64* 

- 

*'BAIL UPC A Romance of EusuRAMasRa and Dcacrs. Cr, Svo, o). ex.,Be.64. 
LESSORS IB ART. With si lUnstratioos Crown Svo, rioth ettra, 3«. 64. 

Novmsts^=:jtAnraooRriwrirTB'g~B8ST Novsnswrbp 

THBCEMTORY. Fdiuby H.T. MArassam Datn. Cr. Svo, cl, 3 m, 64. {Fttpannt:. 

O’CONNOIC ^ tORi)**BEAC(iHSFlELl>: A BiogrftpTiyr By T I', 

^ O'Connor. M.P. Siatb Rdittoo. with an introdoedoo. Crown Svo, elotb sxtra, .T«. 

O’ftAHLo'H (AtrCETrKOVfitSnBY,- 

THB UMFQBESEEB. i ^ 



boards, 3 *. each, 

CHABCBT im FATE? 

--—.—,,— 


__ __ . , CASjnt. Hotv. WifhoIlhtstraticMw ti 

E JHavakp, Crown Svo, ciotb asira, 6a. t potff Svo, llhtstraiod boards, ‘Jm. 

M EAST LOVE. TransiaiM by AfaSsar O; Vahmis, C^wn Svo, efoth extra. A*, t 
l>oe t Svo, Ulustrated boards, 3 a» 

^ WEIRD GIFT. Translated by ALSKFrU.VAiinAtl. Crown Svo, cloth, Be. 60. 

OLIPHAHT (MRS.^ KOVELS BY. Post Svo, itloitrated boards. 

THE FBIHROSB PATH. t TBB RiUlAtBST HEIRESS IB CMOLAMD. 

WUfinELADfBS, With IlloRtratiiMS ^ Ailthor . Hovcina and lixvsy Wonus, 
A,lt X., Crown Svo. doth ettra. Hh. 64 * t post Svo, lliustratvd boards, 3 a. 

nJtf4f iii r" i"i>R~~~lTir L'll r" " is fil^ l T i ' “Tarr'1e i ^n ...>.uv li ^ 

jpewtt 8vo, ^ 


0’ 


64L1VMM AWaWBUH AT A « 

LATE Of FBAIIOB.. Crowtt lvo,cioihs«h«, tBbkM, 
MUSiO ABO SOOHLlOilT. FetP^ Bvw, doth sDN-A,^ 64. 
.BOBOS OF A WORKBl. Fesf. Ino. doth wtrsTfe. 64. 







id 


ESOOK& PUBmH£D BY 


OUIDA, NOVELS BY. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. 
TBICOTRIH. 
BTBATUMORB. 
CRAHD08. 

CECIL CASTLSMAIHS’S 
GAGE. 

IDALIA. 

UNDER TWO FL&OB. 
PUCK. 


Cr. 8vo, o)., 3»« Gd* ^acb; post 8vo, tilast. bd|.i 3»* eacb. 


TOLLC-PABINE. 

A DOG OP FtANDESS. 
PASCASSL. 

TWO LITTLE WOODER 
SHOES. 

SIGHA. 

IN A WINTER CITY. 
ABLADRE. 


MOTHS. 

PIPISTBELLO. 

A VILLAGE COMMOBB, 
IN MARBMHA. 

Bmi. 

WANDA. 

PRWOB8. J OTRHAR. 
PRINOESS NAPRAXINB. 
GUILDBBOT. 1 BUFFINO. 


FRIEND SHIP.__ 

BYRLIN* Crown Bvo, cloth extra. tfd. 

SANTA BARBARAi Stc, Square 8vo, cloth ettfh, Ga. 

WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ouida by P. Sydney 
Mokkis. Post »vo, olotb^xtra,JI». __CHeA^EijmoN, Ulostrated twards, 3e._ 

PAGE <H. A.), WORKS BY.“ “ .. 

THOREAU : Ills I.Kc and Aims. With Portrait. Post 8yo, cloth limp. 9*. 6A. 
ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a N ew P rinciple. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 

PASCAL*S>R0VINCIAL''LETTERS. A'NeVfranslation, with His- 

^on cal I ntro<ioction a nd W otes^ ^y T. M’CRtw, P.D. P ost 8 vo, cjotb limp, i la. 


PAUX.,—GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By MaRgabetA, Paul. With Frontis- 

pioce by Hei.ew Hatkitsoh . Ciown 8vo, cloth, 3w. Gd.; post 8vo,ill u3t. hoards, ilw. 

jPAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vu, cloth extra, :t». G«l. each; post 8vo, lUastrated boards. sIm. each. 


A ViifflJWAl OVUk CAMCi, eMWe M 

LOST SIR MA8SINQBEBD. 
WALTER'S WORD. 

LESS BLACK THAN WB’Bfi 
PAINTED. 

BY PROXY. 

HIGH SPIRITS. 

ONOBR ONE ROOF. 

A OOKFIDBITIAL AGENT* 


A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 
FROM EXILE. 

SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. 

TIM CANOE’S WARD. 

THN TALK OF THE TOWE. 
HOLIDAY TASKS. ^ 

OLOW-WORM TALES. 

THE MYSTERY Of MIRBRIDQB, 


HUMOROUS STORIES. 

THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 

THE FAMiTLY SOAPBGBACE. 
MAERIBD mSATH HIM. 
BENTINOK'E TUTOR. 

A PBRFBOT TREASURE. 

A OOUHTY FAMILY. 

LIM FATHER, LIKE BOM. 

A WOMAN'S mOEANQE. 
OARLYON’S TNAR.iCB01L’STRT8T. 
MURPHY'S MA8TBB. 

AT HER MERCY, 


Post Bvo, illustrated boards, Ba. each. 


w«sa strive ^eswM« 

THE OLYFFARDB OF OLYFFB* 
FOUND DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 

A MARINE RBBIDBNOB. 

MIRK ABBEY, 

HOT,WOOED, BUT WON. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD, 
THE best of husbands. 

HALVl^ I THE BURNT M1LU0N, 
FALLEN FORTUNES. 

WHAT HE COST HEN. 

KlTt A MNHONT. | FOR CASH ONLY. 


Crown Bvo, oloth eKtm, He. Gdl. each. 

IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Mamimc AnvanYvaB Re>tokL WUh tf 
lllostTatlona. 

THB WORD AND THN WILL. 

SUNNY STORIES, mE tome SHADY ONES, With a Frontitpitee by Fitso. 
Barmakd. “_ 

N OTES FEOM THE “NEW t k** CtootSvc, portrait eovw. As. i erotb/l|[>, IM» 

PENNiZljfH. CHOLMONDELEY), WO^S BY. Pctt8vo.el..~Be.iM.aacb. 

PUCK OM PBOASUa. With lllustra^ons. 

PBOASUB RB-SADDLED. With Ten lulLpage tllnstiradoDs by G, Do MAORfiet. 
THE MUSES Of MAYPAIR. Vers de 8o^«, Selected by H. a Pawwatu 

PHfitPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY, Post Svo, la. each; ctcth, Ya. G4i.eseta. 
BEYOND THB aSTBS. By the Atttbor | AN OLD M- 


of “ The Gatee Ajar." 


I AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 
I BUROLA ES » PARADISE. 


JBflKTHEpiiipEmjl. llluetfateS by C» W, Rtin. Cr. Bvp. la. t cloth. As. GA, 
LADY LOYBLmCB. Poet 8vo, illoatratM board*, lil^ 
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PLANCHf (J. R.), WORKS BY. 

THE PURBUlYAlv OF ARMS; or, Heraldry Pounded npon Fibtt. With 
Coloured Proatisuiece, Pive-PMtes, and 109 Illuisis. Crown evo, eMMh, Pe. IM. 

^ SOHOB AMD P O El^ Introductio n by Mrs. Mackau ubss . Cr. ivo, cL 6«. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS HEN." Tr^»&"Som the 

Cri-ek, with Notes Critical and Historical, end a Life oi Plutarch, by John and 
Wtmjam I.ANaHORNB. With Portraits. Ttvo VoU.,deray Svo, haif'bouod, JOe. 61I. 

ti«>« aOTbetryTlotro- 
ductiou by Cha 9 > 0 aud 8 i:.aire, Portrait, and FttcHiofles. Cr. 8vo, clotb, Pe, 4 M. 
THE MYBPBfgY OF MARIE BOOBT, Ac. Rost 8vo. ijlutfreted boards, lie. 


POPE’SPTJETICALWORKS. Post 8 vo, cloth limpTRs. 

pRiceiErt!:i.Tiovii3nsY: - t' 

Crown dvo, aolh extra, 3«. 6<l. each i«post 8vo, illnstrated boards, IBs. each. 
YALENTIIA. (THE F0BE10H ER8. f MBB. 1.A1I0ABTEB*S RIVAL. 

QERALO. Post 8vo, illustrated b^ds. 3i. 

FRINCESOIOAT^ADNA ; or. The Great Conspv^STim, By 

t))e Princess Ouoa. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, O**. 


PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. , 

FLOWERS OF THE SET. Witfasslllasts. SrwdlorownSvo. cloth extra. Me. 611. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Nigh in the Year, DrawibM 
ol the Constellations, &c Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, Oe. » 

FAMILIAR BCIEMCB STUDIES, aown 8 vo.elotb extia, Oe. 

SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Pistes. Deuiy 8 vo, cloth ex., 10«. Od. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AMD BPAQE. With Illustrations, Cr. Svo. cloth extra. Me. 
THE UNIVERSE OF BUNS. With numerous Illtfstratloos. Cr.Svo, cloth ex., ttiii. 
WAGES AMD WANTS OF SOIEMOE WORKERS. Crown 8 vo...le. Md. 

FRYCE^ISS MAXWELL’S^AFPECtiONl Uy^Ricu^RD Pryck, 

Au^orjrf Ugly Stor y of Miss Wet berby ,'* Ac. a vols . , crown 8 vo. _ 

PAMBOS^N.-POPULAR ASTRONOMY. ByJ. Rambossom, Lanreaie 

of til#* Institute of France. WRh numerous lUnste. Crown 8 vo. cloth e xtra, Pe. Md. 

RANlWLPH.-AUNf 'ABIGAIL'D^ Novel. By Lt.-Colonel 

• RA WDOLeH, U.S.A. Cro wn Svo, cloth eiora, fe. Md . __ 

READE (CHARLES). NOVELS ¥y. ~ .. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, illustratwl, 5«. Md. each; post 8 vo, iltusi. bds.^!le. each. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, illustratwl, 3«. Md. each; post 8vo, iltusi. bds.^!le. i^h. 
PEG WOFFINOWIM. Illustrated by S. L. Fitoxs R.A.-A^ a PocWxt BomoN, 
set In New Type, in Klxevir style, foap. Svo, baltloatber, Me. fUL 
CHRISTIE JOHnI^NB. lUostratedhyWiu.iAuSMAt.b-'-AIitnaPocKKTBDiTtON, 
• set in New Typo, in Elsevir stylo, fcap. Svo, baiWeatber, Me. Md. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated^ 

TUB OOUBSB OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID BUN SMOOTH. Illuslrxted by 


TUB OOUBSE OF TBOE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Illuslrxted by 
Hklsm Patkrson. . .... .... 

THE AUTOBIOOBAPHY OF A THIEF. Ac. Illustrated by Maty SritSTCtc. 
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BOOKS PUBU8HED BY 


RIDDELL (MRS. J. HO, NOVELS BY. 

Crtnhi 6vo, clotb 3i». tM. eiu^b; post ttlDStitted boarA. 9«.Meh. 

fHX PBIXOB or WALBS '8 OJUtDBR PXBfT. | WUtO BTORIBl. 


Post 8vo,llTiistnt^ 

fHB OIIRBABITBO HOU8B. 
MTiTBKY 11 PALACE GABDB 18 . 




'Giik cooh. 

VATBB. 


RmMESiiLimEii^r^omnir^ 

OUR OLD COUMTBY TOWR8. Witbs 


lards. VI 

FAIRY _ 

BBR BOTHBR'8 DABUBB. 


Sqaare Stro, doth gilt, Ya* MU Mch. 
OU8 OLD COUMTIIY TOWIIB. Wltb M Illostratioas. 

RAHBLB8 ROUID RTOR AID HARBOW. With 50 Illttstnilons. 

ABOUT BHOLAHD WITH D1GKB18. With ^ lUoats. byC. A. VaKtwiaipot, A c. 

(Major's Eoitiov. j With 
nd.a». 


RMiNsorimwfiriFi^AwiLbi 

3fi iltiuitriiHons by Gtoaos Cruikshanx. Post 8vo, balf-bound, 

soBffiBW“ffrw:rsbviLO--r 

Crown elotb nxtia, Bn. Od. each*! post tvo. iUasbmted boards, Bn. eneb. 

WOHEl ARB STRAHOE. | THE MWDB Off JU 8 TI 0 B. 

fiDBINSON (PlHIL). "WOffiKOY. “?r^ 8vo. doth estm, Tn. Bd. each. 
THE POBT8> BIRDS. | THE POETS* BEASTS. 

THE POETS AND NATURE: REPTILES, FISHES. INSECTS. IPrtpanng. 

pcwroTnsmD'snffAOT 

Nmes, and an Introductory^ HKaay_by Sai utr- K euv e. Post 8vo, clotb limp, Sin ._ 

dft^LL Ol^ BATtLE'ABBEV. THE: A'urfof the Principal Warrio'is 

who came troui Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. With Arms emblaconed in Gold and Colonre. Handsomely printed, S», 

ROWLEyiHDN, tfllCifi), WORKS BY.” Post 8vo, cloth, On. 6d. each. 

. PUHIANA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. With nomerons lUustraaons. 

MORE PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated. 

6WciaMTJiirfigo'fiSKiiE:s”By: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boauls, Ve.each; cloth limp, Ve. Od. each. 

SKIPPERS ARD SHELLBACKS. | GRACE BALHAIQN'B SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. } < « 

BttssErr (W: ctAHKirioois “A}iD"ird?fiLs“BVi 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. OM.eacbi post 8vo, illustrated boards, On. each. 

ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. 1 A BOOK FOR THE HAHMOOK. 

IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. MYSTERY OF THE »OCEAN STAR.** 

A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. { THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOWE. 

ON THE FO'K'BLE HEAD." Post SvoTMaatfateH boards, Oe. 

AN OOBAN Tragedy. Cr.Svo, doth extra, 3 a.Gd.t post 8vo, llluet. bd$., iJe. 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. Crown 8vo, doth extra, Ha. Od. 

SAINT “AUBYN (ALAN)V NOVELS BY;: 

^ A FELLOW OF TRINITY. With a Note by OuvsK WBNt>ei.i, Holucs and a 
Prontispiecn. Crown 8vo, doth extra, He. Od.) post 8vo, illust. bonrds, * 2 n. 
THE JUNIOR DEAN. 3 vols., crown 8vo. ’ 

SAtA~Gm'tGaTl[NDT)A^^^^^ Augustus SalaT 

Post 8vo, illospated boards, 'An. 

SANSOff^KyEOMiRXITo'SSWlXECt/SOHlBsTMeSa™ 

Nf the Sanson Family (16S8 to 1847). Crown Svo. cloth extra, J9. lid. 

saukmss'OTjn), sovets'by: 

Crown bv(w c^b extra, He. 6d; each; poet Svo. illnstrated boardE Hn. each. 

GUY WAmMAN. I THE LIUN IN THE PATH. I THE TWC^ORBAHBRS. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL,'Crown Svo 7 cloth extra, 3 a. ttd. 

SAUNDfB§lIX¥fiXRfNE). Ndv^s’^iv: , 

f.'rown wb, doth extra. 3 a* lMi.eadif post 8vo. iiloatrated boardi, Ha.'intdki 
MARGARM'RND BUZAERta * inkEART SALVAGE. 

THE high mills. _BEBASTlAi. 

JOAR MBRRYWEATHER. PoM Svo", ttinsbfsded boards, Hn. 
aiDBpM*8 B OOK. Crown 8vc, doth eama, 3 ^ 6d. _ 

BClENCl^OBStP: An inustrated Nle^itixc 6i I&tsrplmM loT ^sdesbi 

and lx»¥«i of Naiarn. Edited by ’ -- * " - * 

FluMo^apiiyjiQe. rnoe weu 
OM,'bt bniiL ^ Ml» naMa 
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SECRET BUT. THE: One Tbonsand Tricks with Cards; with Hntar- 
taming Ekparlmeots in Drawing-room or '‘Wbita Magic.** By W. M. Crbmkr. 
With 300 IfluatratioPB. C r own 8 vyt cloth e«tra', 4a« 6 d. _ 


SEOnm (L. G.), WORKS BY 

THS OOUHTRT OF THE PASRIOM 


of Bavaria. With Map and 37 
WALKS IN ALOIBBS. With a M 


PLAT (QBSBAniBBOAn) and tbe HIghbinda 
lUofitratlons. Crown 8 vo, doth extra, 3a» 6«i. 
aps and t 6 nloati. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 «, 


SE NIOR (WM.),~ BY ST REAM AND SEA. Post 8vo, clot h. 2s. Cd. 
SHAKESPEARE. THE FIRST FOUO.~Mr. WiiiiAM SHAitispiARK a 

CoMKDiE^ HisTORiRS, AMD Tracbdies. PoblUhedl according to tbe true 
Originall Copiea. Lonaon, Printed by Isaac lAactAitD and Bo. BtccMT. r(^ 3 .-- 
A reduced Pnotographlc Reproduction. Small Svo, half'Roxburghe, Ta* Md. 
BftAKBSPEABBFORCHILDBEN: LAMB’S TALES FROM 8HAKB8PBABB. With 
niustraUons, coloured and plain, by J. Mova Smith. Crown 4(0, cloth, Os. 


SHARP.-CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW; 

Shabp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. 


A Novel. B*/ William 


SHELLEY.-THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OP 

PERCY BYSSHE BHBLLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. llxit^ 
Shbphkrd. Five Vols., crown 8vo, ciutb boards, Od. each. 

POETICAL WORKS, to Three Vols.: ^ 

Vol. 1. IntraUucHon by the F.ditor*. F'> itluinteuN Fragmenteof Margaret Nicholson; She.tey's Cerro. 

•pondeocA with Slotkilale: The Wandenni; Jeti; Quren M;.b^ wuh the N'otet: AlAtvir,' 
audother Poeins: Ko&alind and Helen: PrometheusUobouiidt A(lon)kL<i, Ac. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna ; The C'eiui; Ji.lian and Maddato; SweUtoot the Tyrant j The Witch of 
AUm, t'{)i|K>chi<11(iii; Ut'IUs. 

Vol. TIL Pnsthiitnoua Poems; The Mas.)ue of Aonrchyiasd otbar Pieces. 

PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols.: 

Vol. L The Two Ronianres of Za-stroaxl and Sc. Irvyne: tbe Dublin Anti Maifow Paii^blMt; A Rtfuta* 
Hon of Deism; Letter, to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writiags and PrwiMBtih 
ToL II. The Fvsayt; Letters from Abroad; Tramlatlomi and l‘r.iG;in«iitv Edited by Mra. Sliai.I.HV. 
_With * Bibliography of Shel'ey, a^ an Inde x of t^ Proae Wprki.__ 

*'SHDRARD.-i-ROGUES; A nWl By R. H. Sherard". Crown Svo.' 

_picture co ver, Is. i cl oth, I s. aid. 


I 


SHERIDAN (GENERAL). PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

•. P. H. SHEfltPAH. With Portraits and Facsiniilcs^ Two Vol<>.,deji>YRvo, cloth, !< As, 

SHMlbAN’S (RICHARD BRINSLEV)'COMPLETE “WORK^ With 

Lie and Anecdotes. Including his Draniatir Writincs, liis Warkp-yn Prose and 
Poetry.Translations, Speeches, Jf kes, &r. With 10 ilinsis, Cr. «vo, cl., 7«. fid. 
TBE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCAKDAL, and other Plays. Post 8 vo. printed 
on laid paTOr and half-bound, 

SHERIDAH’S COMEDIES: THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCARDAL. 
Edited,with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by 
_ BnAMPga Matthew s. With Ulostratlons. Demy gv o, balf-parcbnien t, I O e. 6 d, 

SIDNEYS (SIR PHILiP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includ- 

lag All those in ‘'Arcadia.** with Portrait, MemoriaJ<lntrodoclioo, Note*., Ac. by the 
Rev. A. B. GaoasaT, JDdD. Three Vol s.. cro wn 8 v o, elptb boarde, 18e. 

SIGNBOARDS i^r History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and RemartuM. Characters. By Tacos ^awooo and John Camdbh Hottvn, 
_With Colo ytm Frontispiece and $4 lUastratioas.^'* Crown 8 v o, e to|b extra, Yfi. Od. 

SIMS (GEDRGE R.), WQRKS BY. ^ 

Tost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2e. each: cloth Jimp, ile. 6 <l. eadh. 

1 AMD VaOABOEOS. I MARY JAMB MARRIED, 

IIlfQ O’ BELLS. TALES OF *tO-DAY. 

iAEE’S HEMAIBS. ^ ^ j DEAMASOFLIFE. With 60 Illastratioos. 
~>P’8 CBtME* With a PKrn tM piece’h y Mawmcr GtntimnHAOtn, 

Crown 6 vo,Dtotaf«eevdn In,e^h: cloth,!«• 04.each. 

HOW THB POOB UVE; and BO^IELB LORDOll. 

THE DAOOEET RECITER AED BBADBBt being Readings and Reoitatloas In 
ProM and Vera^ tetected from hfa own Worha by Gnoaon R. Sims. 

__ 

, I. . . . . .n «# - ~- 

SISTMR DORA A Bitpgrapby. By MLUtoAiurr XximsoauL* With Fou/ * 
I}Wpyfmfdidw«cnTi%44.f « 

•/ • 


EOEO 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


SKETCHLEY.-A MATCH IN THE DARK. By Arthur ^^icbtchlsy. 

'Po»t Sio, illustrAtod bbards, Urn, 


SLANH DICTIONARY (THE): Etymological, Historical, and Anec 

dotaU Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6«» ftd. 


SMITH (J. MOTH), WORKS BY. 


SOCIETY III LONDON. By A Fokbigh Rbsibbhi. Craim Svo, 
In. t doth, In, 6it . 

SOdlETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Lyetters 
from Count Paun Vasili to a Young Prenph Diplomat. Crown Bvo, cloth, 


SCHHERSET. — SONGS OP ADIEU. ^ By Lord Hbmry Somerset. 

Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 6i«> ^ 


SPALDINO.-ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY: An Essay on the Belief 

in the Exist ence of Devils. By T . A. S pA i.mH o, LL.B. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5a. 

Height (t. w.), novels by. 

jf Post Svo, illustrated boards, Sl«. each. 

^ <YHB MYSTERIES OF HEROH DYKE. THE OOLDER HOOP. 

BY DEVIOUS WAYS, and A BARBER HOODWINKED; and THH BARDT- 
TITUS. CROFT MYSTERY. 


A BARBER TITLE. 


Post Svo, cloth limp, 1 h. ftd. each. 

I WIFE OR HO WIFBT 


THB BARDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown Svo, picture cover. 1*. 


SPENSER for children. By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations 

_ by WAi.TBa J, M orsah. Crown 4 to, cloth gilt. On. _t_, * 

STARRY HEAVENS (THE)rA Poetical Birthday Book. Roj^ 

ifi iao, cloth extra, $>». fW.___ , __ 

STAONTOH.-fHF'yrwS'ANb PRACTICE OP CHESS. WithTi^ 

Analysis of the Openings. Ify Howard Staunton. Edited by Robbrt B. Wommald. 
Crown ^o, cloth extra . Sm, _ _ 

STEDMAN <E. C.). WORKS BY. 

VIGTORIAR POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Xrown Svo, cloth extra, Ms. 

THB ITOBTS OF AMERICA. Crown 3vo, cloth extra, »•._ 

STERNDALH - THE AFGHAN KNIFE: A Novel. By Robert 

Armitaqk Stxrndalk. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, Ita. ttd.; post Bvo, illust, boards, 9e. 


STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post Svo, cl. limp, da. ttd. each. 

TRAYELB WITH A DOR KEY. Eighth Edit. With t.^rontis.by Waltbr Ceanb. 
M IRLARD VOYAGB. Fo urth Editiop. With a V toatsmi^ by Wai.tkr Cramb. 


Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6a. each. ^ 
FjfflMAR STUDIES OF HER ARD BOOKS. Fifth Editlen. 
fim SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With a Frontimiece. Third 
MERRY MEH. Second Ration. 1 URDBilWOODSt Pbems. 


TUB MERRY MEH. Second Eclftion. 1 URDERWOODSt F 
MEMORIES ARD PORTRAITS. Third Edition. ^ 

VlROtRlBUB FUBRlSQUEj^otiw Papery Filth Bdittoi. | MBLEADS. 

RBW ARMIIAR RIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. barihnai. tilt tM;w6a.i 
post Svo, illttstroted bt^ds, Sla* 

FRtRCB OTTO. Post Svo, illustrated boards, ila.. 

VATHBIt DAMIRH: An, Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hvda. Saeofid Bdidon. 


BdItleii. 


VATHBIt DAMIRH: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Bdidon. 
‘Crown Svo. head-nmds and brown paper, la. 


WDTH Sl^. By 
»..8vabd. awirSe. 6d. 


STODDABD. - SUMMER CROISIHO IH 

C WAK..H SfOWAKD. Illuurate. by Wmaf. Macu 




FOREIGN novelists. With NotMebyHsutti and 
AbWiEitfiissir. Crows Svo, ninth estea, 9% SdrtROitSvfhUtqilritiedbeirde, Da, 
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BTRANQE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLUNDER. 

With lalllu rtratioas by Gilprkt Oa> l. Third Edition.,Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, Hit* 

STRUfrS SPORTS AND PASTIMES OP THE PEOPLE^OF 

£NQLUID} including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May G,unes, Munto 
zneries, Shows, &c., from the Earliest Period tc the Present Time. Edited by 
WI nLiaw Howa. With. 140 JHustrations. Cro w n 8to. c lot h extra, Tst 6d> 

SUBURBAN HOMES (THE) OF LONDON: A Residential Guide. With 

a Maptand Notea on Rental, Rates, and Acoommodatioo. Crown 8 vo, cl oth, 7*. 0d. 

SWIFT’S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in '* Gulliver’s Travels.’* Cr. Bvo, cl., 
GUT,LfVER’B TRAVELS, and A TALS OF A TUB. Post 6 vo, printed on laid 
paper and half>bouiid, ila. ' 

A MONOGRAPH ON SWIFT. By J.Churton ConuMS. Cr. Bvo, cIoth,.S«, {Shortlv. 
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THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BY, Cr. Svo. d.. 6d. e*.; pot Svo, S*. u} 


TMB VIOLIN-PLAlYB^, 

GBESSIDA. Post Svn, illastrated boards, !$». 


I * PROUD MAISIB. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Introduction 

by Alcan CukninctHam, and lUastratto ps on S tee l and Wood. Cr. Svo, cl., Ta. Od. 

THORNBURY (WALTER). WQRKS BY. Cr. 8 vo. el. extra, 7»« 6d. each. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 07 J. H. W. TURNER. Pounded upon 
I.ettei B an<l Papers furnished by his Friends, With lllnstrailons la Colours. 
JAUNTED LONDON. Edit, by E. Wa i-foro , M.A, l lluata. by F. W. Faisholt, F.S.A. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. ilN. each. • 

OLD STORIESJBE-TOLD._ , | TALES FOR THE KARINES. 

nMBS'(JOHN), WORKS BYr Crovm Svo, cloth extra. 78. 6 d* each. 

THE HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUBf.IFB IN LONDON: Anecdotes of its, 

Famous Cohee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 
ENOLIBH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES; Stories of Wealth and Fashion, 
Delusions, Impostures, and Fanatic Missions, Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, 
V Thcatrmal Folk, Men o^Letters, _With 4 8 Illustrat io ns, _ 

,/tROLLOPE (ANTHONY), novels ByT 

^ Crown Bvo, cloth extra, SIh. 6 <I. each; post 8 vo, illustrated boards, Ha. each* 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. MARION FAT. 

KEPT IN THE DARK. MR. SCARBOROUOITB FAMILY. 

FRAU FROHHANN. THE LAND-LEAQUERS. 

* Post 8 vo, illustrated boaids, Se. each. 

GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. | JOHN CALDIOATE. | AMERICAN SENATOR. 


TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.). NOVELS 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, He. wil. each; post 8 


BY. 

: Svo, illustrated boards, d«. each, a 
LIKE SHlPS_UroM_THE SEA. J^MABEUB PROGR ESS. | AH INB FUNNESS. 

TROLIX)PE (T.A.). ' “ 

TROWBRIDGE. 

naiDOB. 


•DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Po st bvq, must, bds., 3s. 
¥aSnELI/s1'6lLY : a Novel. 

Post Hvo, illustrated boards, 38. 


By J. T. Ti^ow- 


TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).~MISTRESS JUDITH: A Novel. By 

C. C. F ra| Rr-Tytlkr. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ila. 6d. ; post 8vo, lUnst. boards, 38. 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. ^ 

Oown Svo, cloth extra, 3«* 6d* each ; post Bvo, Illustrated boards, 38. eaob. 

THE BRIDE’S PASS. 1 BURIED DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. THE BLAGKMALL GHOtZI. 

LADY BELL, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3»..eaeh. 

WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. BEAUTY MO THE BEAST. 

OITOYBMNB'*JACgUBLINE. DISAPPEAI^.^ 

SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. THE HUOUBl^fLFAMILY. 

VILLARI.->A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villaki. Svo, picture 

S, Aw. «» _,_ . 

m&T WHITMAN, POKifS BY. Edited, with IntriMocUOT. by 

William M. Rossktti. With Portrait. Cr.8 vo, band-m ade pa per anq^ockrani, 68 . 

WALTON AND COTTON’STjOim ANGLER; or, 19ie ton! 

templative Man’s Recreation, bj Isaak Walton sand Inttruetions bmr to Ad^^fbr a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream,by Chahlks Cotton. With Memoirs wd notea 
by Sir Harhis Nicolas, and 6i lUnstratlo oa. Crown Bvoj, cloth antique, 78.6N, 

WARD (HERBERT), WORKS BY. 

FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. WRk «§ mtistratieas by the 
Author, ViOTOK pERARD. and W. B. Dhvis. Third ed. Roy. Svo, doth ex., 14n. 
MY LIFE mik STANLEY’S REAR GUARD. With a by 7. S. WsLuca, 
F.R.C b'S. F^ ffvo, t».; cloth, 18. 04. . m .. . , . 

WARN£E.~A ROUNDABOUT JOURMBT* ^ Cbarlbs Dwlbv 

WatMiiu Cf9fm Bvo, tttra, Gs. 
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WALFORD (EDWARD, M.A.), WORKS BY. , 

WALFOBD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1891). Contain- 
m,i the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., ol| t2,ooo Heads of Fainiiies, 
their Heirs Offices, Addresses, Clubs, dec. Koval 8vo,cloth gilt, SO:*. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1831). Containing a List u( the House ul 
Lords, Scotch ,'ind Irish Peers. Ac. ^3nio. doth, Iw. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1891). Containing.1 List of the n:troiiets 
of the United Kingdom, Biogiaphir'dl Noticus, Addresses,&c. 321110, cloth, la. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1891). Containing a List oi the Ktiiglits 
01 the United Kingdom, Kiographical Nofires, A<idici<tcs,&c. 321110, cloili, It*. 
WALFORO’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1891). Containing a List ot .ail 
‘ Meinbcis of Parliament, their Addresses. Ct'ibs, tvc. timo, cloth, li*. 
WALFORD'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAG^i, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (1891). Royal 321110, cloth extra, gilt edi'c-, Hm, 
WALFORD’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE (1891). 

Crown 8vo, cloth extia, lid. _ 

TALES OF OUR GREAT FAM1LH|S. Crown 8vo, cloth eatra, .‘In. 6 d. 

, WILLIAM PITT: A Biography. Posu.Svo, cloth extia, Ji«. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L r\ Facsimile, with the 5«) 

Signatures and Seals. Printed on j>dt.er 22 in, by 14 in. Hn. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. A Facsimile, includin 
Queen Elizabeth’s Signatttre and tin GriM' S< alr ‘An. 

WASSERMANN.-DAFFODILS : A Koinaace. Hy Lii.i.iai* 

MANN. Crown 8vo, In.; cloth, In. tid. 

WEATHER,“HOW'TO"^ORETELLTHErWlTH“FOCKETSPEC- 

TROSCOP E. By F. W. Coav. With to lllitsiiatunis Cr.Jivo 1*. t<loili, Im. Ii«l. 

WESTROPP.-HAlIDBddK OF POTTERY AND PORdELAlN. i f 

' Houdkr M. WksTKoep. With Illusts. and List of Marks. Cr. dvu. cloth, An. <id. 

WfflSTT- HOW “TOTrAY' SdLd WHIST. ~ By Ahrauam s' Wilks 

and Charles F. Pardon. Crown Uvo, clotii extia, 11*. Gd. 

WinS^ER’A (MR:)“TElTdiCLOCKr c^. Kvo, hand-TtiVJe papfir, Is. 
WHITE.—THE NATURAL HISTORY' OF SELBORNE. BylHLUEiir 

White, M.A. Post 8vo, piLnted on laifl p.iper and Jialf-bomid. tl*. 

WlLllAMS (W: MAfTiEU; F.R;A.S.), WORKS BY. 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 n. Od. 

A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. With Illusts. Cr. dvo, ch.th limp, S|i. Od. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Crown Hvo, cimh extra. On. ^ 

THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING. Crown Kvo, cfttli f<xtra, O*. 

WiLLlAWfSON (WPS. F.'H.).-irCH!LD WIDOW'. thr^e Vois . cr. rivo. 
CHAPTBI 






l|/K« A'VV * 9 

IBS ON EVOLUTtOn. With Illustrattons. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, T*. Od. 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK, PostKvo, cloth limp, ‘An. Od. 
LBiaURE-TIHE STUDIES. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra. On. 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. With niimeroua Diusis, Cr. Kvo, ci. ox., On. 
COMMON ACClDE NTajjH OW TO TREAT THEM. Illusts. Cr. 8i%, In.i; cl., f N.Od. 
GLIMPSES OF NAJpSVB. With 3*; lihistraitony. Ciorvn Kvo. cloth extra, tl*. Od. 

WINTER"0r. S^STOSiRS Biy. Post Kvo. illustrated boards, ll*. each, 
CAVALRY UTE. I RBOmENTAL LEGENDS^ % 

WTSSMANg^Mr SECdH^^ JdlTMEr' THROUGft' EQirAfORIAL 

AFRIEAt^om the Congo to iHe Kambeai, in 1886, i88y. By Major Hrkmann vhn 
' WtasMAm. Trans, by M. J. A. Bergmann. Map Jay K. S. Wbllrr ami <,3 Ill'tsts. 
by R. lif LLOKRwnt and Klkin-Chkvalirr. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, f O*. [Skortiy. 

wom^TirnTT A Novel. By Latly "Wood. Post tivo, board.s 72 s, 

-- 

Crown 8vx},'C'oih extra, O*. each; post bvo. illustrated boards. ‘.8 n. each. 
PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. ) ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. 

WddajT^lAGHlL'ARWSTRdraor, Love and Theology' By 
Cbua Parxkk W'oOLLtty. Post nvo, illu-stratf**! boards, *An, t cU-fh, ‘A*. Od. 

WRTCJIp TfHdfilXSiiri^ Cloth' 7 x 77 7 *: Od. e.»n. 

CABiMTUtIB HtjEMOBT OF THE OSOEOES. Wit^ too Cariv^tnreb. ^utb«. Ac 

PA?NmGT*^a^JdbyF!w^FA^fj^». 

YATES (IjDTWUNlQrNOVlEtS BY. Post 8vo. illnstrared bcKirdapt#*. each, 

^iLANO At LAST. 1 THE FORLORN HOPE. | ^CASTAWAY. ' 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


LISTS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 


*«* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-8$. 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 

K Round My Boom. By Xavish 

UK Maistrr. 

Qutps and Oulddltlei. By W. D. Adamo. 
The^llony Column of **The Times.** 
Melancholy Anatomised: Abrul^ment of 
" Burtim's Anututiiy of Mnloin fioly.’' 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. ' 
Literal^ Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dohson. 
Poetical InffenuUtes. By VV. T. Dobson. 
The Cupboard Papers. .By Fin*Bkc. 

W. 8. ullbert’s IHays. First Srribs. 

J f, 8. Gilbert’s ttays. Skconu Skries. 
;>ng8 of Irish Wit and Hunmur. 
nlmals and Masters. By Sir a. Helps. 
tiorial Pressure. Bv Sir A. Helps. 
Carloalttes of Criticism. H. T. Jfnninos. 
Holmes*! Autocrat of Break'fast-Tabla 
Pencil and Palette. By K. Kempt. 

^ THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the Echo 
Club. 

Bennett’s Ballad History of England. 
Bennett’s Songs for Sailors, 
aodvtln's Lives of the Necromancers. 
Pbpe’s Poetical Works. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of Break Table. 


Post Svo, cloth limp, !l«. 6d. per Volume. 
Little Essays: from Lams’s Letters. 
Forensic Anecdotes, '’y Jacob Larwood 
Theatricad Anecdotes. Jacob Larwood. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. Leiuh. 
Witch Btorles. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves. By B l.ynn Linton..' 
Pastimes A Players. By R Macorrgor. 
Now Paul and Virginia. W.H.Mallock. 
N|fkr Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennell. . 
Pegasus RO'Saddled. By H. C, Pennell 
Muses of Mayfair. Ed. H. C. Pennell. 
Thoreau: His Life & Aims. By H. A. Paqe. 
Punlana. By Hon. Hugh Rowx.bv, 

More Punlana. By Hon. Hoon Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 

By Stream ana 8ea. By Wm Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist*! Note-Book. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, ilw. per Voloine. 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 

Wanderings In Patagonia. By Jclius 
Bki-shomm. lUusti.Uiid. 

Camp Notes. ‘‘By Frederick Boyle. 
8ava«e Life. By Fredkkick Boyle, 
Herrie England in the Olden Time. By 

(a. DaNUL Illlistraicd by ('RUlKbHANE. 

Circus Life. By Thomas Frost. 

Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London 
Fairs. By I’homas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. .By James Greknwood. 


Holmes’s Professor at Breakfast Table* 
Jesse's Scones of Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Tale for a Chimney 
Corner. ^ 

Mali&ry's Mort d’Arthur: Selections. 
P.rco'? a Provincial Lc*r«rs. 
Rociieroucauld’s Maxims A Reflections. 

Crown tivo, cloth extra, <Im. Gd. each. 
Wilds of London* James Qrebmwood. 
Tunis. Cbev. Hessb-warteqo. aalilusts. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack, 
World Behind the Scenee. P.Fitegexals. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. . 
The Genial Showman. ByB.P. Hinoston- 
Story of London Parks* Tacos Larwood. 
London Characters* By hrnry Mayhew. 
Seven Generations of Bxeentloners. 
Summer Cruising In the South Seas. 
By C, Wah^bn Stoddard, lllusn'atcd 


Harnf Ftudyer at Cambridge. 

Jeff Briggs’s L»/e Story,. Bket Hartb. 
Twins of Table Mou.itafn.' Bret Ha»'TB.' 
h Di.y’8 Tour. By f K((c% FtTroERALU. 
E.sthor’s Glove. By K E Fr-an^illon^^ 
r^ntencod! By Som^ksille i.ikkby.* 
Professor’s Wife, By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. Bff 
(OMAN Hawthorne. 

Niagara Spray. By J. Holiingsrsad. 

A Romance of thaApsen’e Hounds. By 

r M AWLKK" j AMK S " 

The Garden thdl Fdid the Rent* By 

Tom jERkOLD. 

Cuti^by tIio.Nbss*. By Arthur Kevsbr. 
Our Bensatid^Novei. T. H. mcCarthv* 
Doomg ByJusTJH H. McCarthy, M.P. 
DoU^k By jusTiM H. McCarty, M.P. 
Uly Law. JusYCM H. McCawht, M.F* 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKI^ 


Was She Good or Bi^j^ By W, Mimto. 
That Girl In Black. my.;Molsswoxth, 
Notes from tho “ Hews, **2gB y Jas >*ain 
B eyond tho Oates* By 1|K. PHSLrs ..;.7 
Old Maid’s Paradise. Bv Elte. Phi-lp.^ 
Burglars In Paradise* By £. $. Phrlps. 
vack the Fisherman. By B. Sj^rlfs 
T rooping with Crowsu By C. L. PK;r 
Bible Characters* By Charles Riuma. 
Rogues. By R. H. Siikrard. 

The Dagonet Reciter* By G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live* By G. R. Sius. 
Case of Geo^e OandlemaR* G. R. Sims. 
iandyeroft ■yetoiv* T, W. SrsioHr, 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. SrsroHT. 
Father Dawtea. «By.!LL* Stevemson. 

A DonUe Bond, By Lynda ViLSdUU. 

Xv Life with stsaWF’lBmvGMTd, Bg 
HsueetWoed. 7 
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MY •LIBRARY. 

Choice Works, printed on laid papt-i, hound half-Rojfburghe, ‘Ji*. Oil. each 


Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Donsow 
Citation and Examination of William 
Sliakspeare. By W. S. Lanuor 


The Journal ol Maurice de Guerin. 


Christie Johnstone. ByCHAKT.KsRKADS. 

Wiih a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Pe{l Woffln^lon. By Chahlus Rkauk, 


THE POCKET LIBRARY. Po..t 8 vo. 

The Essays of Ella. By Ciiakues Lamr. 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by John Major. 

*AVith sylllubts byCiiORGE Croikmi'nk. 
Whims and Oddities. ByTiioMAs lloou. 
With 85 Illustrations. 

The Barber's Chair, and The Hed^eho^ 
Lettelv. By Douglas Jkrkolo. 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By Bi<il(^t- 

, SwAHis. Trans. R. li. Anijetson, MTA, 


piintod on laid paper and lif.-bd,, Hft, each. 
The Epicurean, &c. By Thomas Moore. 
Leigh Hunt’s Essays. £d. E. Ollikk. 
The Natural History of Selborn<^ By 
CilLIH.Ul WhITK. ^ 

Gulliver’S Travels, and The Talo of a 
• Tub. By Dptin Swirr. 

The Rivals, School for Scandal,andotln r 
Pl.ivs by Kichako Bkisslcv Shi 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. J. Lara doo. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Edixion.s of Novels nv the Beit Isithokh, many lllubtiaicd, 
crown 8VO, cloth extra. Hn. Oil. c-acli. 


Ify gSKANT AI.IiKX. 


For Maimic’s Sake* 
The Devil's Die. 
This Mortal Coil. 
The Great Taboo. 


Philistia. 

Babylon 
In all Shades. 

The Tents of Shein. 

ity .AliAIV MT. A.U1IV1V. 

A Fellow of Trinity. 

Hy Rev. N. BA»riV» OOn^D. 
fled Spider. • [ Eve. 

By W. BfSMArVT Jk Jl. lill'f:. 


By Celia's Arbour. 
Monks of Thelema. 
The Seamy Side. 

V AA ni 


Ton Years^ Tenant* 


My Little Girl. 

Case of Hr.LucrafL 
This Son of Vulcan. 

Golden Butterfly. 

Beady-Honey Mortiboy. 

With Haro and Crown. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. ^ 

« By WA1.TJSR BKigAIVT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Hen. 

The Captains* Room. 

All In a Garden Fair 

The World Went Very Well Then. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

Dorothy Forster, j T^^HiI Her Min*. 
Uncle Jack. Ijsne^Holy Rose. 

Children of Otbeon|,.J^rmor«l of Lyon- 
Herr Paulus. Mse. 

Bell of St. Pa^in. I 
By KO^BT Bl’C’flAIVAH. 
te Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of-Mature. 

The Meyetyrdom of Madeline. * 

God JUra the Han. | The New Abelard. 

■ for Ever. 


Annan Water. 

Matt. 

By HAl 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. j The Deemster. 
itIOR’r. As JFRAIVCB.*^ COl.f.lMH. 
Sweet Anne Page. 1 TransffHgratioa* 
Ifom H^tAhtlo Midnight, 
si^smt^ and Bchidar. 
iflllage Comedy. | Yea Play Me Fals 


«> JlrM.II. I.OVB'l'T«'Anp.'KAi>. 
JulieVs Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 
By WlliKlK COI.I.INN. 




The Frozen Dccffl 
The Two Destinies. 
Law and the Lady. 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves, 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
“I Say No.” 

Little Novels. 

The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Gain 
A Rogdb’s Life. 
BllnALove. 


Foxglove Manor. 
Master of the Mine. 
Heir of Llnne. 
CAlt'VB. 


Armadale. 

After Dark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. I Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 
my Miscellanies. 

Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss OP Mrs? 

New Magdalen. 

By Ot/TTOrV COOK. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By %VI(<f.lA.U C?YI>r.Ii;f|. 
Hearts of Gold. 

By Al.niO.'VMK BAl'BB’T. 

; The Evangelist; or, Pori Sah'ation. 

By .lAJIKM BB dlllil.K. 

, A Castle In Spain. 

ily,.l. I.KirU BBHWBlU'. 
i*,Our^Lady of Tears. | Circo’s Lovers. 

; By .Br». A.VMliS BBWABDBM. 
( Ai^hle Lovell. 

1 B/ a, 2IAIVriIiA.« MBMNr. 

; The New Miftrese. 

i By l>BU(;y nTX€;i|£RAI.B. 

• Fatal Zero. 

I By K. SS, FBAMCf liBO.V. 

S ueen Cophetua. I A Rea) Queen, 
ne by One. I King or Knave ? 

Brcf. hr Mir BA RTia$ VRJE tJK. 
Pandurang Harl, » 

By BBWAKO RAJtBJBTX. . 
The Caper Girls. ' , 
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Ky I’llARliim CMjBBOIV. 
Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 
In Honoar Bound. | Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

By THOitlAdI HARDiT. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Ji;i.lAEV UAWTIIOBrVB. 


Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 


Gartm 

Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

David Poindexter's Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

By Ntr A. 

Ivan de Blron. 

By INAA€ ItBNBllBiKOiir. 
A^tha Page. ^ 

/By Mr,-*. AI.FRKD IflTlVT. 
'^ie*Leaden Casket. ] Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

ByABAN INOBIjOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

By R. ASHB KIRTR. 

A Drawn Game. 

"The Wearing of the Green.** 

By HICArUY RINRSIiElf. 
Number Seventeen. 

By B. I^VNRT liirVTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 

U nder which Lord? 

"My Lovei” 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

By HE5fBV W. l.IJ€V. 
Gideon Fleyoe. 

By AUMTJIV JMcCAB’rilV. 


Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athene. 
Camiola. 


A Fair Saxon. 

Llnley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

The Waterdaie Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Cmnet of a Season. 

Bi/A«Ml!;^j?lA€l!RONl££.|r^. 
Quaker Cousins.*" 

By ri^ORBMCJB IRABRYA'I^. 
Open! Sesame! 

•By B. CttRlMTIE RURRAir. 
Life’s Atonement. | Val Strange*. 
Joseph's Goat* | Hesucts. 

Coals of Fire. | 

A Bit of Human Nature* 

First Person Singular* 

Cynis Fortune. 

The Way of the Worid* 

. B#»IVIITRR|lT m HBRSIARr. 
Tlia Bishops’ Bibli. 

. m CIBORCIBB OttlfBT* 

A Vefid Wh * ^ 


lone. 

Paston Carew. 
Sowing the Wind. 
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By lyirs. OlilPilAlVr. 
Whlteiadies. 

By Bl/IBA. 


Reid in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

ChandoB. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 

CeoUOastlemaine’s 

Gage. 

Tricotrln. ] Puck. 
Folio Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders., 
Parrel, f Signa.' 
Priucess Baprax- I 
Ine. ' 


Two Little Wooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths, f Rufllnet 
Pipistreilo. 
AViiiageOommune 
Bimbi. I Wanda. 
Frescoes. 

In Haremma. 


Othmar. ) Byrlln. 
Quiideroy. ( 

By mtAUOARBl.' A. PAtJii. 
Gentle and Simple. 

By .lAItlKS PAVN. 

Lost Sir masslngberd. 

Less Black than We’re Painted* 

A Confldentlal Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn. , 

Some Private Views. 

In Peril and Privation. 

The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 

The Canon^ Ward. 


Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

The furnt MiPion.' 
The Word ana the 
Will. 

Sunny StoriM. 


Walter’s Word. 

By Proxy. 

High Spirits. 

Under”One Roof. 

From Exile. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

By B. €. PRldB. 

Valentina. {The Foreigner!* 

Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

By CflARBICM RBABB. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Tliir'Doubla Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. ' 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

, The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a ThIeC 
Put Youreelf in his Plane. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Slnglehesrt dted Doubleface. 

Good StorieBonnit and other Animals. 
Hard Cash. l^anderlng Heir. 
Peg Woffington. | R^oman-Hater 
GhrletieJohnstone. {A menpleton. 
Griffith Gaunt. Readi 
Foul POsy. (The J 

A Perilous Semret. 

„ By Fire. A. H. RIRUBI:.!;^ 
The Prince of Wales's Gardsn 
Weird Stories. 

By P. W, ROBIKMOFT. 
Women are Strange. 

The Handi of Juimee. 

By W. €l*ABi£ RVMMBIil*. 
An Oeean Tragedy* 

My Shipmate LoiOsai 

Ry AOHMMSAlIItBBB^ 

Guy Wateffnaii. t Ywo DciRMeii* • 
Bound to 

The Um Ib Mii taCh* < 


i 
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‘ The PiccADitiLY (3/6) Novels— 

Rf KATHAHUVR 8AVlVl>IiR8. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

' Kiiideon’B Rock. I Heart Salvage, 

"ha High Mills. I Sebastian. 

Hy I1.4WI.RY MMART. 
iflthout Love or Licence. 

. Rf R. A. HTRRNDAl^R. 

?hil Afghan Knife. 

R« RERTIIA TI10.TIA$«. 

road Ifalsle. i The Violin-player. 

Jy V-RANCES E. TROJLEOI^. 

:ke Ships apon the Sea. 

nne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 


The PiccADiLLv (3'6) Novels— cwftmifd. 

Ry AMTtioiVY TROEEOPE. 

Frau Frohmann. I Kept In the Dark* 
Marlon Fay. I Land>Leaguers. 
The Way We Live How. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

lay IVAN TERIjENIRFF, Ac. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

Ry €!. f. FRAHER.TYTI.RR. 
glistreas Judith. 

Ry MARAII FVTEER. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Oblige. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blaokhall Ghosts. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. \ 

Post 8vo, iilustrsteci boards, ii>*. (McIi. ? 


Ry ARTElflUK WAK1>. 
Artemua Ward Complete. 

Ry EDiTlOlVD AROUT. 
he Fellah. 

Ry IIA.TIII.TON AIDE. 

arr of Carrlyon* { Confidences. 

By NIARV AI.RERT. 

4 vookiQi^Flnchl^’B Daughter. 

Ry ITIrn. AEEXANBER.* 
faid,Wlfc,orWldow? I Valerie’s Fate. 1 
By <4RANT AV.I.EN. 

.triMige Stories. The Devil’s Dio. 

..>hilistia. This Mortal Coil. ! 

Babylon. In all Shades. I 

The Beckoning Hand. 

I For Malmle’s Sake. | Tents of Shem. 

By AI.AN MV. AEBVN. 

A Fsllow of Trinity. 

By R<>v. M. RARINCI COVI.R. 
led Spider. | Eve. 

Ry FRANK RAKBETV. 
ittered for Llf 
-.etween Life amt Death, 
RyHltEI.Ml.E Y Ri^MfrcitAMP. 
Qrantley Orange. 

By W. R'EMA Ac J. RI«)E. 
lisSonofVuIi . Celia’s Arbour. 

'v Little Clrl Honks of Thelema. 

. Aia of Mr.Lui' The Beamy Sidtr. 

olden Buttg _ ’ Ten Yean*^Tenant. 

%ady-Monef Mortlboy 
With Hw and Crown. 
’TwaeAirtrafaigar’s Bay. 

#he'^aplain of the Fleet. 

By WAIiVEB REM A NT. 
Dorothy Forster. I Uncle Jack. 

Children of Glbeen. I Herr PauJua. 

* SorU and Conditions of Hen. 

I Captains* fioom. 

In a Carden Fair. 

Wo:rid Went yery>WeU Then. 

In 

ftll nMV KlOA* 

Bell of SL ntol’A 


By FREDERIC'.K ROYER. 
Camp Notes. I Savage Life. 

Chronicles of No-man's Land. , 

By RREV IIARTE. 

Flip. I Californian Stories 

Maruja. I Gabriel Conroy* 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp* 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

By IIAUOI,.R BRYUfJEH. 
Uncle Sam at Horae. 

Ry ROBERT RIN^IIANAN. 
The Shadow of the • The Martyrdom of 
Sword. Madeline. 

A Clitld of Nature. Annai? Water. 

God and the Man. I The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. * Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. ; Tho Heir of Linns* 
;rhe Master of the Mine. 

' By IlALt. C:AINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. i The Deemster. 

Ry Commander CfA.tlRRON. 
The Cruise of the ** Black Prince.” 


Sy.Nlrs. EOVRTV CA^MERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Jull,»;’s Ouardfan. 
V *By AVMVIN Cl^ARE. 

For the Love of a Lass* 

«y itfni. ARCHER CXIYR. 
Paul 4FerroU. 

Why Paul Perroll Killed Ms Wife. 

Ry taA€l«ABKN COBBAN. 
The Core of Souls. 

By C. Af.f.MTON COEEINM. 
The Bar Sinister. 


MORV. Ac FRANCES COIXINS. 


Sweet Anno Page. 1 Transmigration, -w 
Prom Mldnf^t to MldnlgM. '* 

A Fight wlthnportttne,* 
SweotanSTwonty. j yiu^ ComoCi. 
Frances. [ nNLlnaraMl'imNI < 

Blacksmltb.^d SonolM. \ 



I Legacy of Gain, 
i BUtttf Love. 


3<S.. 

Tw, Ntv) • s loniimu 1 

Uj Wtf^KlIS (*01,1,1 
Armaaali. , My lstRc«llant 

After Dark, i woman in WUito. 

Mo Same, Tlia Moonstone. 

Antonina. I Ma&tt* Man ami V/tfe, 
Hide and 9«>}k. Y*ooi Misa Finch, 
The Dead Bectefc. t The FiUen Leaver. 
Qaeen of Keaite, ' Jozebet’a Dauf^htcr 
Hiss or Mrs? I the Black Robe. 
Mew Magdalen# Heait andSttenoe, 
ThecFrozen Deep, i **i Say Ho.” 

Law and the Lady. The bvll fieniaa. 
The Two Beatinlas, Little Hovro. 
Haunted Hotel, 

A RoBoe’e Lite, 

Hr nr, J. (*of,(|i*iioi (V. 
Every Tm • A Scddlet, 

B> JMtT'roHr i’ooii. 

Feo. I Paul Fostti’e 0<x lighter. 

yMI'f f*. ItfiiBGKV CUlffl^aOCH. 

',t.Pi('phetof the Great Smoky MounUm^. 

iss ivii,i,iA,n[ It, 

Hcvirts of Gold. 

tU AI,l*Bt01VWH OtflHI.'l. 

5'hc Evangelist, or, Pen S-iIv.tiio«i. 

Hf oi: Tiiiii.i,. 

A Oaktie In Spain. 

isv J. i,»:iT It iiHHwa >'i\ 

Our Lady of Tcare-1 Circe’s Lovers. 

By ('ll %UI,l<.s| |»|( 

Sketches by Bos. (Oliver Twmi. 
Pickwick I'apere, | Hicholes Nicklcby, 

Bv l»«( K fN. 

The Man Kuntor. ‘ Cauj^ht at baatt 
1 lacked and Taken. 

Who Poi96ned Hetty Cancan? 

The Man fro.a ftanchositr. 

A Oetectlve'e Triumphs. 

Ily (BNAN l>OVI,B. Ac. 
Strange Seorota. 

By fire. 'ANNIVC r(SIVAKill.'e. 

A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. . 
Bv Ml. MBTUAMI-BOIVAUIS**. 
Pelleia. ] Kitty. 

By BisvvABis if;(;i(i4i,ii:‘<«T(»r. 
Koiy* 

Ba BKHflV l'fT’E(>ll'Kll,l>. 
Bella Donna. | Polly, . 

Mover Pordottrn, ] Fatal £aro, > 

The ftecond Ura. Tflloteon. 

Beveniy'llTe Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Bvantome. 

A1,BANV BB P(SNBl4AlV(i:’i:. 
Filthy Luore, 

By R. B, rR%Nrii,i,(tN, 
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Otympta, 

One by One. 

A B«« Owbkn* 


I S' 

tB< 


oeen Cophetua, 
ilnS or Knave? 
Bomances of Law, 


Bv UABOlaB FBBOBKtt'B. 
L«C*s Brother;s Wfe. 

The Lawtptt'vm. 

Frr%lir Nlr BtR'I'Aili FRISBB. 
thid«fa«KHMt 


Iwo Sinii.f'Jt, Novrit 

Bv Iff AI IT rulHWi^JlU 
One Of Two. 

Ik> 1 ISWIRII OIBBB'I'T. 

The Gapel Git la. 

By (’|IA«I,B«« (4IB1r^>N, 
Robin Gray, i In Konduy Rom 
Fancy Free. 1 Flower of Pore. 
Foi* Lack of Gold, i Braes of farrOto 
What will the The Goldop 
World Say i Of Da 
Tn Lovo nnd War,' Head and 
For tho Knt{$, I Lovind a 
In Pastures Green. A Hard K tot. 
Qutien of Meadow. i Heart's 
k floart’a Problem. Blood>Money, 

The Dead Heart. ' 

Bv VVII 1,1 (Ml «A|4B8^,BT. 

Dr. Aiistin'‘i Gac<^ts.' James Duke, 
The Wfzaid of the MottaMItt. 

K> IIVi.NB( BlIRVIf,! 

A Noble Woman. 

B' .VOIIN n (KRBRTB'N. 

Prueton’it Bayou. Goutiiry t^irk. 

11% (NBIilAV IS % 1,1,1 f>A%. 

Every-Day Papeis. 

M> l,»d> l»l S I I H SI (IRtBA. 
P'lul Wynterii Sictlilcu. 

it» TiiOTKM rr iBwi'r 

Under the Greenwood lireo. 

By 4. BPIBB ■( la ii ((tlTlIOEr 

The Tenth l!i.irl. 

Bv JIUI.IAN l((BTKtOB,^f 


Sebastian htrom 
Duet. 

Beatrix Rtffhdofpt 
Love or AKumCr 


Garth. 

BUiue Qnentln, 
roiioni'e fool. 

Ml*® Cado^tia. ._ _ 

EAtvid Poindevter^a Di&appeansfM. 
The Speotre ot the Camera, 

B> WIr AUi'ltl B 1I1SS4M^* 
Ivan de Biron. 

Bv Ml-*. ( AMIBB IfOBF* 

The Lover'r i..Ci*r«d. 

B> ?Kiin. (Tjft'MKjB 
Tho Hottke of Ha%^-. 

B> Ti(iii»j:%,BPi4irfA,^ 
'Twlxt Love and Dat>.\^ 

91 r dim. AI,l<'It£l. 
Thornicroft^e Model* 

^That Other Person, 

By 3BAN IN(SBA,0V 
Fated to be Free, * ' 

Bv IIABBIBT'T JAlk 

The Dark CollscK. > 

The Queen of Oonnauifht* 

Bv MABffC KBttmAC% 
Colonial Facts and Fictlomk. , 

By »» A'illB ^ ' 

A Drawn Game* {Paeslon's 
** The Waarind of the Qreen.’* T 


SelF Ton 
Leaden Cal 









